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Act  from  right  authority,  4. 

A  leap  for  life,  10. 

Apple  tree  prunings,  use  of,  11. 

Africa,  interesting  discoveries  in,  14. 

Amusements,  61 ;  rule  by  which  to  try  them,  62. 

Anecdote,  62. 

American  abolition,  69. 

Assaying  metals,  72. 

A  modest  request,  74. 

Americans  in  Japan,  cruise  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of-war 

Preble,  110.  114.  122.  130.  139. 
Alexander,  Edward,  155. 
Advice  of  a  father  to  his  son,  159. 
Ancient  recipe,  187. 
Anecdote  of  a  starling,  191. 
Abyssinia,  important  discoveries  in,  195. 
Addison,  extract,  215. 
Ancient  Nineveh,  discoveries  in,  215. 
Address  to  young  parents,  227. 
Another  buried  city  revealed,  230. 
Aneroid  Barometer,  the,  249. 
A  noble  boy,  255. 

Address  to  Friends  of  Rah  way,  256. 
Ann  Alexander,  261.  265. 
Antiquarian  research  in  the  East,  262. 
All  men  of  one  blood,  305. 

Absorbtion  of  light  and  heat  by  the  atmosphere,  346. 

Australia,  climate  of,  346. 

A  right  zeal,  365. 

A  right  spirit,  366. 

Advantages  of  having  a  trunk,  366. 

African  slave  trade,  369. 

A  word  to  Zion's  watchers,  390. 

Ancient  faith — ancient  practice,  396. 

African  printer,  a  native,  398. 

Boot,  Richard,  9. 

Bread,  on  making  good,  10. 

Brocken,  spectres  of  the,  appearing  among  the  Cats- 
kills,  11. 

Brown,  Hannah,  18. 

Barclay's  apology,  52. 

Bartram,  John,  54.  71.  79. 

Birds,  ingenuity  of,  107.    Affection  of,  190. 

Barclay,  John,  additional  letters  and  papers  of,  108. 
126.  140.  199.  213.  259.  270.  277.284.292.  300. 
308.316. 

Bacon,  extract  from,  133. 

Behaviour  in  meetings,  151. 

Benezet,  Antoine,  155. 

Barclay,  J.  extract  from,  166. 

Birds,  sleep  of  the,  157.    Perseverance  of,  299. 

Be  Deliberate,  168. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,  Circular  of 

the,  173. 
Business,  174. 

Blue  jay,  anecdote  of  a,  222. 

Brittania  tubular  Bridge,  completion  of  the,  236. 

Brown  family,  the,  243.  251. 

Bragg,  Hannah,  274. 

Byron,  the  mother  of,  277. 

Boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 

278. 
Bad  books,  280. 

Butterflies,  immense  flight  of,  296. 
Beat,  the,  298. 
Boston  notion,  a,  304. 
Baptismal  regeneration,  307. 
Barton,  Bernard,  333.  341.  349.  357. 
Black  spots  on  leaves,  351. 
"  Be  ye  also  ready."  351. 

Balloon  ascension,  a  singular,  373.    A  perilous,  391. 

Butternut  sugar,  39.H. 

Birds,  need  for,  in  Madagascar,  410. 

Bird  made  to  sing  by  a  mirror,  413. 

Botany  415. 


Camels  on  the  Prairies,  7. 
Copper  Types,  10. 

Corrupting  fashions  of  the  world,  14. 
Calumny  repelled,  23. 
Chasm  Tower,  29. 

Corrupt  and  debasing  exhibitions,  30. 
Cherokee  national  council,  67. 

Church  livings.  88.  Money  enjoyed  by  one  fa- 
mily,  109. 

Church,  a  view  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the, 
124. 

Conversation,  128. 

Cash  !— Industry  !  158. 

Chinese  language,  167. 

Cuckoo,  the,  171. 

Clerical  statistics,  191. 

Cure  for  Phthisis,  200. 

Cretins  of  the  Alps,  the,  203.  211. 

Cowper,  William,  206.  229. 

Camphor,  effects  of,  on  the  teeth,  219. 

Coloured  lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Jamaica,  223. 

Claims  on  our  humanity,  243. 

Conduct  in  meetings  for  discipline,  244. 

Come  out  of  the  world,  252. 

Curious  fact,  271. 

Caterpillars,  migration  of,  in  Australia,  285, 

Colonizing  coloured  men,  298. 

Carrier  Pigeons,  307. 

Crime  in  Philadelphia,  311. 

California  city,  ruins  of  an  ancient,  312. 

Charcoal  melted,  312. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries,  322. 

Comet,  a,  324. 

Crisp,  Stephen,  Epistle  of,  326.  330.  339. 
Counsel  for  the  young  by  one  of  the  aged,  350. 

Crusoe,  a  modern,  355. 
Children,  359. 
Children,  356. 

Cholera,  377.  387.  393.  401.  409. 
Committees,  391. 

Disinfecting  agent,  11. 
Devil's  mail,  the,  19. 

Darlington's  memorials  of  John  Bartram,  and  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  47.  54  71.  79. 

Degeneracy — reformation,  62. 

Discharged  Prisoners,  what  becomes  of,  82. 

Dudley,  Mary,  87. 

Draining,  advantages  of,  175. 

Discovery  in  Africa,  191. 

Dymond,  Anna,  255. 

Diamond,  a  large,  276. 

Diamonds,  manufacture  of,  311. 

Dillwyn,  George,  to  Sarah  Cresson,  350. 

Depths  of  the  European  and  Open  Seas,  376. 

Deaths. — Phebe  Kemp,  Jeremiah  Warder,  Margaret 
Hutchinson,  8;  Jacob  Maule,  16;  Jane  M.  Hack- 
ett,  William  Jones,  Ann  Offley,  24  ;  Anna  Thorp, 
Susanna  Yearsley,  48  ;  Abraham  Sharpless,  Ann 
Alexander,  Eliza  B.  Smith,  56 ;  Elizabeth  Costill, 
72;  Jesse  P.  Griffith,  80;  Mary  Moore,  88  ;  Tho- 
mas  Evans,  Benoui  Weaver,  Jeremiah  Hubbard  96 ; 
Mary  James,  Israel  Janncy,  Ann  Woolman,  Eliz- 
abeth Cleaver,  Elihu  Pickering,  104;  Edith  Schol- 
field,  David  Osborn,  Anna  Osborn,  Richard  Dame, 
112;  Abigail  Lippincott,  Joseph  B  Willits,  120; 
Esther  Hole,  Mary  E.  Grieves,  128 ;  Martha  Shaw, 
136;  Deliverance  Bartlett,  Thomas  Ridgway,  Ma- 
ry Willits,  144;  Clara  N.  Breed,  152;  Thomazine 
Thomas,  Hannah  Upton,  160;  William  Patten, 
Frances  Crawford,  168;  Wm.  Dewees,  176;  Joshua 
Lynch,  Hannah  Cooper,  184;  Frances  P.  Lee,  Mah- 
lon  Hoggatt,  Sarah  Hoggatt,  192;  Hannah  Wood- 
ward, John  Miller,  Rebecca  R.  Haines,  208;  Isaac 
Evans,  Matthew  Wood,  216  ;  William  Worth,  Ann 


M.  Steer,  Elizabeth  Cooper,  Ann  Bunting,  224; 
Joshua  Michener,  Joseph  Hobson,  Margaretta  Buz- 
by,  Elizabeth  A.  Warder,  240.  264.  Judith  Smith, 
Elizabeth  C.  Walton,  248;  Rebecca  C.  Hopkins, 
John  Hopkins,  256;  Rebecca  Sherman,  George 
Williams  264 ;  Catharine  Park,  Malon  Haworth, 
Miriam  E.  Busby,  272  ;  Mary  F.  Newbold,  Marga- 
ret Graham,  Eliz.  A.  Allinson,  Rebecca  Hopkins, 
280  ;  James  R.  Russell,  Mary  T.  Russell,  James  D. 
Peckham,  Benjamin  Cloud,  Hannah  Smart,  Han- 
nah Bacon,  Mary  Fawcett,  Elizabeth  A.  Allinson, 
288;  Mildred  R.  Gluyas,  296;  Nathan  C.Gove, 
George  Maris,  Esther  Stapler,  304 ;  Hannah  Chap, 
man  Backhouse,  312;  John  Gurncy,  320;  Ann 
Darnell,  Alice  Sanders,  328  ;  Elizabeth  M.  Birdsall, 
336;  Agnes  Burton,  Hannah  Mitchell,  344;  Char- 
lotte N.  Freedland,  352  ;  Eleanor  Matlack,  368 ;  Ly- 
dia  Peckham,  Mary  Peckham,  Hiram  T.  Cooper, 
376  ;  Mary  Waring,  392  ;  Amos  Child,  Nancy  Child, 
Mercy  Burdick,  Josiah  Costill,  Mary  V.  Tiimble, 
400  ;  Mary  Purinton,  Rebecca  H.  Thomas,  Thank- 
ful Battey,  Elizabeth  J.  Clement,  Joseph  Harts- 
horn©, M.  D.,  Ann  C.  Hooton,  Mary  E.  Rhoads, 
408. 

Extracts.— 6,  7.  40.  95. 103,  104. 112  116.  120.  135. 

138.  144.  168.  173.  175.  200.207.  231.232.235. 

239.  240.  250.  252.  271.  275.  276.288.296.317, 

318.  325.  329.  330.  332.  334.  340.  344.363.365. 

371.  391.  397. 
Early  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  14. 
Educated  and  uneducated  labourers,  40, 
Education,  68.  74.  83. 
Elephant,  the,  98. 
Eye,  care  of  the,  107. 
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Example  of  parents,  165. 

Extent  of  our  country,  223. 

Elephant,  the,  250.    Adventure  with  an,  273. 

Extravagance,  258. 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  267. 

Early  crime  and  late  confession,  277. 

Ellis,  William  and  Alice,  295.  302. 

Eagle,  singular  story  of  an,  307. 

Eggs,  314. 

Enemies,  317. 

East  Indian  embassy,  arrival  of  an,  323. 

Erman's  travels  in  Siberia,  341.347.  353.  361.370. 

382.  385.  395.  406.  411. 
Effect  of  a  thunder  storm,  376.  407. 
Ellis,  William,  380.  388. 

Editorial.— Introductory  to  the  New  Volume,  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  Removal  of  the  Florida  Indians, 
Association  for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans,  8  ; 
Curious  case  of  white  slavery,  16  ;  Crime  in  Eng- 
land, 24  ;  The  Friends  who  are  going  to  reside  with 
the  Indians  at  Tunesassah,  32  ;  Territorial  slavery, 
40  ;  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Ross,  48 ; 
Amusements,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  56.  88; 
Contributions  from  distant  Friends,  Baltimore  Year- 
ly Meeting,  64.  88  ;  The  Nineveh  antiquities,  The 
Kentucky  convention,  64  ;  Obituaries,  Fruits  of 
war,  72;  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  The 
Tract  Association,  80;  Explosion  in  the  steam 
marble  works  of  E.  Greblc  near  the  Shelter,  Mount 
Pleasant  boarding  school,  96 ;  Expulsion  of  free 
blacks  from  Virginia,  104  ;  Obituary  notice  of  two 
children,  112;  Caution  relating  to  the  escape  of 
slaves  from  the  South,  Notice  of  an  article  (on  page 
115,) ;  Friends  Library,  120  ;  The  institute  for  Co- 
loured Youth,  128.  136;  Ucport  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  tor  the 
instruct  ion  of  poor  children,  136;  Ravages  in  Tran- 
sylvania, Railroad  improvement,  144;  Kates  of 
postage,  Ireland,  The  Nicaragua  Question,  l.VJ; 
Remarks  on  the  article  "  Republic  of  Liberia,"  Ob- 


servancc  of  tlio  First  day  of  tlie  weok,  A  sceno  at 
St  Louis,  160  j  Our  Quarterly  Meeting,  Blessing 
bells,  16S  ;  The  dreadful  explosion  in  N.  York,  176  ; 
The  Cherokee  Nation,  West-town  Boarding  School, 
134  ;  A  New  Jersey  House  of  Refuge,  Weather  in 
England,  192;  Meetings  of  the  Hremen,  200; 
Education  in  Sierra  Leone,  20S  ;  Fugitive  Slaves, 
216.  223;  Different  views  and  tastes  of  our  sub- 
scribers, The  Editor's  trials,  232;  On  the  article 
'They  shall  build  the  waste  places.'  To  Correspond- 
ents, 240. 264. 304.  376  ;  On  the  "  Visit  to  the  Meno- 
monics,"  240  ;  Our  Yearly  Mceting,248. 256;  Adver- 
tisements, Growing  Conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of 
war,  264  ;  Circular  of  the  Annual  Association  of 
Women  Friends  for  t  he  relief  of  sick  children,  272  ; 
The  cost  of  Revolutions,  280  ;  The  history  of  Win. 
Dodd,  238  ;  Reference  to  the  article  on  "  Humanity 
to  the  Brute  Creation,"  Postage  on  pamphlets  in 
England,  296  ;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  Notices 
of  publications,  304  ;  Paine's  electric  light,  312. 
320  ;  Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings,  327  ; 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  Militia  Fines,  336  ; 
The  late  conflagration  in  this  City,  344;  Death  of 
President  Taylor,  344  ;  "  Be  ye  also  ready,"  351  ; 
The  late  storm,  360  ;  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
376 ;  Dealing  gently  with  the  erring,  384  ;  The 
riots  &.c.  in  Philadelphia,  392  ;  Jaunts  of  pleasure 
&.C.  carried  to  too  much  excess,  400  ;  Late  freshet, 
408  ;  On  the  close  of  the  volume,  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 416. 

Female  courage,  2. 
Frost  sleep,  its  cure,  13. 
Fox,  George,  63.    Extract ,  109. 
Fashions  of  the  world,  95. 
Foster  home  association,  the,  120. 
Flood  of  the  Drance,  131. 
Feeling  has  no  fellow,  148. 
Formality  and  power,  231. 

Friends'  Asylum  annual  report,  235.    Extract  from 

the  Physicians'  report,  257. 
Fothergill,  Dr.,  letters  from,  247. 
Fox,  George,  an  epistle  of,  275. 
Forgiveness  of  injuries,  310. 
Fire  brigade  in  London,  314.  321. 
Florida  fruits,  320. 
Fry,  Richard,  324. 
Fort  Snelling,  a  scene  at,  329. 
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Frozen  fish,  on  the  resuscitation  of,  347. 
Fire  proof  cement,  366. 
"  For  the  truth  and  against  error,  374. 
Faithfulness,  413. 

Grubb,  Sarah,  private  testimony  concerning,  118. 
German  colony  in  Brazil,  136. 

Grubb,  Sarah,  suggested  by  reading  the  letters  of, 
140. 

Gunpowder,  power  of,  147. 

Gutta  percha  tubing,  strength  of,  151. 

Gipsies,  the,  184. 

Gas  in  Fngland,  195. 

Grape  vines,  200.    Grafting,  256. 

Grubb's,  Sarah,  letters,  extract,  200. 

Good  hint,  a,  200. 

Grizzly  Bear,  the,  203. 

Great  age,  304. 

Grave  stones,  336.  356.  373. 

Gratitude,  thanksgiving,  343. 

Grain,  treading  out,  in  Chili,  351. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  the,  371. 

Glaciers,  movements  of,  376. 

Gold,  refining,  402. 

Gifts  and  services,  413. 

Henwood,  Loveday,  23.  30.  36.  44. 
Hope,  31. 

Hicksite  doctrine,  78. 
Horticulture,  80. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Coloured  Children,  151. 
Hadley  falls,  Mass.  new  city  at,  197. 
How  does  a  fly  buzz  ?  232. 

Himalayas,  recent  explorations  among  the,  242. 
Heaven,  delineations  of,  242, 
Hunger  and  thirst  patiently,  258. 
Heat,  the  effects  of,  280. 
Humanity  to  the  brute  creation,  289. 
Human  philosophy,  320. 
Hadley,  Sarah,  367. 
Heart,  the,  376. 


Incidents  of  the  wreck  of  the  Charles  Bartlett,  7. 
Interesting  ride,  80. 

"  It  is  my  way,"  "  it  is  my  infirmity,"  107. 

Iron,  manufacture  of,  152. 

Ireland,  152.  413. 

Increasing  longevity,  176. 

Ignis  fatuus,  the,  182. 

Indian  rubber  tree,  the,  187. 

Illuminating  gas,  new  material  for  the  making,  1  87. 
Inventive  genius,  191. 
Ice  crop,  the,  208. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States,  232. 
Indifference,  246. 
Insect  life,  266. 

Importance  of  the  Insignificant,  281. 
Indians,  education  of,  318. 
Infusoria  on  the  teeth,  335. 
Iodine  in  fresh  water  plants,  349. 
Indian  numerals,  373. 
Individual  influence,  404. 

Jenkins  A.  A.  and  daughter,  death  of,  87. 
Justification,  96. 

Juvenile  asylum,  New  York,  208. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  his  opinion  of  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings, 276. 
"Just  as  I  am,"  303. 

Jew,  remarkable  conversion  of  a,  313.  Jews,  the,  391. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,"  135. 
Kind  words,  342. 
Kendal,  J.  extract,  350. 

Look  up,  12, 
Logan,  Deborah,  52. 
Lowell  manufactories,  76. 
Linnaeus,  119. 
Liberia  republic  of,  157. 

Lady  Conway,  205.  212.  219.  226.  237.246.  260.  267, 

Lettish  Bible,  the,  208. 

Large  sales,  219. 

Letter  to  a  young  man,  222. 

Light  houses  in  Spain,  223. 

Leopard,  the,  249. 

Lion  hunting  in  Algeria.  299.    The  Lion,  307. 
Liberia,  307. 
Lowell,  George,  317. 
Louisiana  sugar  crop,  the,  320. 

LojwjuIh.  tamp. 

Locomotive,  a  runaway,  354. 
London  epistle,  358 
Lloyds,  359. 

London  Thieves,  singular  meeting  362. 

London  epistle  to  its  junior  members,  363. 

Lucifer  match,  the,  378. 

Liberian  Invention  and  manufacture,  397. 

Liverpool,  the  city  of,  399. 

Lizard,  curious  instinct  of,  413. 

Light,  the,  415. 

Mortality  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain, 

Ireland,  &c.  4. 
Menomonies,  a  visit  to  the,  17.  25.  33.  41.  49.57.  65.  73. 

81.  89.  97.  105.  113.  121. 129.  137. 145.  153. 161. 

169.  177.  185.  193.201.209.217.225.233. 
Mexican  war,  Judge  Jay's  review  of  the,  22 
Modern  astronomy,  35,  42. 
"  My  mother  never  lies,"  95. 
Marriage,  Mary,  106. 
Manumitted  Slaves,  132. 
Money,  165. 

Mirage  on  the  Prairie,  215. 
Mississippi,  a  new  mouth  for,  218. 
Mechanics,  248. 

Millions  of  pigeons  roosting,  266. 
Manufacture  and  importation  of  straw,  266. 
Mineral  wealth  in  New  Jersey,  296. 
Medical  discovery,  a  new,  307. 
Meetings  for  discipline,  309,318. 
Mental  dissipation,  325. 
Method  in  reading,  334. 

Monkeys,  an  army  of,  a  novel  suspension  bridge,  381. 
Manufactures  in  Providence  Rhode  Island,  394. 
Mint,  the,  400. 

Mixed  marriages,  &c,  404.  412. 

Marriages. — Jos.  Aldrich  to  Rachel  E.  Sharpless,  16  ; 
Thomas  E.  Hartley  to  Huldah  H.  Atwaler,  Bartram 
Kaighn  to  Mary  Ann  Edwards,  32  ;  William  B. 
Bowerman  to  Mary  E.  Macomber,  Ezra  B.  Leeds 
to  Elizabeth  S.  Fell,  48;  Job  Haines  to  Mary  S. 


Reeve,  56  ;  Silas  S.  Brooks,  M.  D.  to  Rebecca  Price, 
72 ;  John  Parker  to  Phebe  Carpenter,  Thomas  P. 
Cope  Jr.  to  Elizabeth  W.  Stokes,  72;  William 
Rhoads  Jr.  to  Mary  R.  Evans,  80  ;  William  Smedley 
to  Harriet  Jones,  96  ;  Nathan  D.  Roberts,  to  Sarah 
C.  Allen,  Wilmon  Bacon  to  Ann  Eliza  Yarnall, 
104;  Joseph  P.  Chambers  to  Jael  Cooper,  128; 
John  Wood  to  Susanna  Lightfoot,  136  ;  Joseph  E. 
Haines  to  Susan  N.  Hollinshead,  144;  Jesse  K. 
Livezey  to  Elizabeth  Patterson,  160;  George  Mar- 
tin to  Ann  Trimble,  John  Bond  to  Anna  Macy,  192  ; 
Joseph  Kite  to  Rebecca  Walton,  200 ;  Henry  M. 
Garrigues,  to  Susan  S.  Whitall,  208 ;  Ezra  Battey 
to  Lydia  Worth,  224 ;  William  Brantingham  to 
Rhoda  Dean,  Joseph  Edge  to  Mary  D.  Smith, 
George  J.  Smedley  to  Alice  P.  Larkin,  240  ;  David 
Coulson  to  Rachel  Atkinson,  296;  Abram  A. 
Knowles  to  Martha  M.  Jones,  400 ; 

Noup  of  the  Noss,  Highland  traits,  2. 
Norwegian  water  telescopes,  11. 
Negro  Calvin  Edson,  11. 

Notes  from  books,  28.  51.  59.  66.  77.  86.  92.  101.  125. 

New  Orleans,  increase  of,  39. 

Nettles,  Utility  of,  60. 

Noble  sentiment,  67. 

National  education  association,  87. 

Nicaragua  question,  the,  132. 

New  England  enterprise,  191. 

New  grist-mills  at  Niagara  Falls,  206. 

Nineveh,  the  ruins  of,  262. 

Needle  manufacture,  the,  283. 

Napper,  Sophia  Caroline,  302. 

Needlewomen  of  London,  311. 

New  Manure,  a,  366. 

Nineveh,  accounts  from,  384. 

Navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  399. 

Opium  trade,  320. 

On  the  increase  of  the  nail  and  hair  in  man,  346. 
Ohio,  403. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  visit  to,  9. 
Profitable  Orchards,  11. 
Peeling  potatoes,  11. 

Progress  of  Separation  among  the  adherents  of  Elias 

Hicks,  15. 
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SAMUEL  Rl'NDELl. 

Samuel  Rundell,  of  Liskeard,  a  minister, 
deceased  Fifth  month  4th,  1348,  aged  85 
years. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1762,  and  was 
privileged  to  receive  a  good  education  accord- 
ing to  that  time;  but  describes  himsell'as  hav- 
ing hud,  in  his  youth,  a  strong  and  intractable 
will. 

When  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  years  of 
manhood,  having  had  to  leave  the  parental 
roof,  and  the  care  of  a  very  affectionate  mo- 
ther, he  was  much  exposed  to  temptation,  and 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  with  but  few  good 
examples  in  view;  yet,  through  Divine  mercy, 
he  experienced  preservation  from  gross  evil  ; 
and  was  favoured  about  the  19th  year  of  his 
age,  with  a  precious  and  powerful  visitation  of 
heavenly  love.  Being  naturally  of  a  grave 
and  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  keeping  much 
in  retirement,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  some, 
who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  young;  of  whom  William  and 
Catharine  Phillips  were  his  kind  and  judicious 
friends.  He  had  a  great  regard  lor  them 
boih;  the  religious  experience  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  one,  and  the  powerful  ministry  of 
\he  other,  left  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  he  married  Martha 
Manning,  of  Exeter.  Their  union  was  of 
short  duration  ;  she  survived  the  marriage  only 
about  two  years;  leaving  an  exemplary  cha- 
racter for  charity  and  good  works. 

tJnder  a  deep  concern  of  mind,  our  dear 
Friend  first  spoke  as  a  minister  at  a  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Kingsbridge,  in  the  same  year,  be- 
ing then  under  the  appointment  of  elder. 
About  that  lime,  he  occasionally  accompanied 
his  valued  Friend  Jonathan  Burns,  of  Looe  ; 
who,  together  with  Sarah  Suchett,  held  many 
meetings  in  pans  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
chiefly  where  Friends  were  but  liltle  known. 
These  engagements  appear  to  have  been 
fraught  with  instruction  and  profit  to  himself; 


and  4ie  added  at  times,  a  few  words  of  earnest 
exhortation  to  those  present. 

He  has  been  heard  to  remark,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  was  the  first  who  was  regularly 
recorded  by  his  Monthly  Meeting  as  a  minister 
in  Cornwall.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
1794.  ,  His  gift  in  the  ministry  was  often- ex- 
ercised  with  fearfulness;  but  being  watchful  in 
such  movements,  and  desiring  to  depend  on 
the  Lord  alone  for  wisdom  and  strength,  he 
experienced  due  qualification  and  enlargement ; 
and  his  services  were  attended  with  demonstra- 
tion of  the  »Spirit  and  of  power.  Being  also 
possessed  of  a  clear  understanding,  sanctified 
by  the  seasoning  virtue  of  Divine  Grace,  he 
was  made  useful  in  contributing  to  revive  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  thus  became  an 
honourable  instrument  for  good,  in  the  hand 
of  his  Divine  Master. 

In  1794,  he  was  associated  successively 
with  Sarah  Harrison,  from  America;  and  Ann 
Alexander,  (then  Ann  Tuke),  ol*  York,  in 
many  public  meetings,  which  they  held  chiefly 
in  the  western  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  labours 
of  both  these  Friends  were  blessed  to  many: 
and  those  of  the  latter  especially,  being  more 
extensive,  proved"  the  means  of  inciting  others 
to  diligence  in  the  spiritual  work  of  the'  day. 
She  paid  a  religious  visit  to  the  Scilly  Islands, 
accompanied  by  himself  and  other  Friends. 
This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  visit  of  any 
ministers  of  our  Society  to  those  islands.  The 
part  which  he  took  in  these  services  appears 
to  have  been  satisfactory  and  weighty. 

In  several  following  years  he  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  the 
unity  of  his  Friends.  In  1795,  with  two 
Friends  of  Cumberland,  he  went  through  seve- 
ral parts  of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  going  northwards  as  far  as  Aberdeen, 
and  having  many  religious  opportunities  both 
among  Friends  and  others.  Though  his  mind 
was  often  affected  with  depression  and  discour- 
agement, yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
labours,  both  in  this  engagement,  and  in  others 
less  extensive,  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  proved  acceptable  and  salutary  to 
many. 

In  1803,  our  dear  Friend  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Sarah  James,  of  Falmouth  ;  an  event 
which  proved  of  great  strength  and  comfort  to 
him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had 
previously  had  a  view,  that  it  might  be  requir- 
ed of  him  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in 
Ireland;  and  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  and  entered  on  this  important 
service,  which  closely  occupied  him  for  seve- 
ral months. 

For  many  years  he  carried  on  the  business 
of  woolstapler,  and  occupied  a  few  acres  of 
land  ;  but  he  did  not  devote  himself  much  to 
pursuits  of  a  temporal  nature,  endeavouring  to 


keep  them  in  subserviency  to  interestsof  greater 
moment ;  and  he  very  much  withdrew  from 
business  about  thirty  years  before  his  death, 
contracting  his  affairs  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass. 

The  welfare  of  those  around  him,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  religious  and  social  state 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  mankind  at 
large,  excited  his  Christian  solicitude;  and 
among  many  other  philanthropic  objects,  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  measures  for  promoting 
the  unsectarian  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
descendants  of  Africa.  The  subject  of  intem- 
perance also  affected  him  much,  in  consequence 
of  the  fearful  ravages  of  that  evil  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  when 
upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  he  relinquished,  on 
grounds  of  Christian  expediency,  the  use  of  all 
intoxicating  drinks, — a  change  which  was 
made  with  benefit  rather  than  injury  to  his 
health.  , 

The  interests  of  our  religious  Society  were 
near  to  his  heart.  Frugal  in  his  own  expenses, 
he  contributed  liberally  to  its  various  objects  ; 
and  earnest  were  his  desires  that  its  ancient 
Christian  prirjciples  might  be  faithfully  main- 
tained on  the  true  foundation,  and  thai  no  com- 
promise might  be  made  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  The  many  departures  among  us  from 
the  Gospel  standard,  excited  his  dee*p  concern. 
The  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Light  or  Spirit 
of  Christ,  graciously  manifested  to  all  men,  he 
(bit  particularly  called  on.  to  uphold  ;  recom- 
mending his  Friends  and  all  others  to  walk 
therein  ;  that  thus  they  might  have  true  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  and  know  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  sin.  Having  reflected  and  lelt  much 
on  the  great  work  of  human  redemption,  he 
published,  in  1834,  some  of  his  views  thereon  ; 
also  on  Divine  Worship;  and  on  partaking  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  circulation 
of  this  valuable  tract  appeared  to  afford  him 
relief  and  satisfaction. 

With  increasing  years,  humility,  affection, 
and  gentleness  of  disposition,  increased. 
Though  of  sound  judgment  and  deep  experi- 
ence in  things  pertaining  to  life  and  salvation, 
he  greatly  valued  the  unity  and  judgment  of 
the  church,  and  esteemed  with  forbearance  and 
deference  the  sentiments  of  his  Friends  ;  not 
desiring  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lord  over 
the  heritage,  but  to  be  an  example  to  the  flock  ; 
yet  he  might  be  truly  designated  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church.  Uncompromising  in- 
tegrity and  principle  marked  his  character ; 
and  it  was  at  all  times  his  desire  and  concern 
to  magnify  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  and  to 
acknowledge,  in  humility,  his  own  deep  un- 
worthiness. 

As  life  advanced,  the  religious  labours  of 
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this  dear  Friend  gradually  became  less  exten- 
sive; but  they  continued  highly  valuable  and 
weighty,  and  were  blessed,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
edification  of  many.  He  was  frequently  en- 
gaged within  theJimits  of  his  own  and  adjacent 
Quarterly  Meetings;  and  in  company  with  his 
beloved  wife,  he  paid  a  last  general  visit  to  the 
families  of  Friends  in  Cornwall,  and  held  some 
meetings  with  others,  in  the  years  1840-1, 
when  in  his  78th  year.  While  health  and 
strength  permitted,  he  was  a  frequent  atlender 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London  ;  and  his 
presence  at  meetings  for  worship  at  home,  un- 
til prevented  by  illness,  was  remarkably  punc- 
tual. In  these,  the  character  of  his  religious 
communications  was  lively  and  instructive, 
though  delivered  at  times,  under  infirmity  of 
body,  and  a  sense  of  spiritual  poverty.  Many 
who  were  present  on  the  last  day  of  his  attend- 
ing meeting,  will  not  soon  forget  the  sweet- 
ness  and  solemnity  of  his  address,  and  the 
striking  allusion  to  his  own  experience  of  Di- 
vine Goodness  from  early  life  to  that  day. 

The  final  illness  of  our  beloved  Friend  was 
marked  by  hope  and  consolation,  and  was  re- 
plete with  much  to  instruct  and  impress  sur- 
vivors. Often  did  he  commemorate  that 
Divine  and  gracious  Hand,  which  had  led  him 
from  early  years,  had  been  his  shield  in  temp- 
tations and  conflicts,  in  heights  and  in  depths ; 
had  upheld  him  through  many  weaknesses 
and  short  comings  ;  and  which  he  reverently 
hoped  would  keep  him  in  patience  to  the  end, 
blotting  out  all  his  transgressions  for  the  Re- 
deemer's sake. 

He  had  had,  at  different  times,  slight  attacks 
of  a  paralytic  nature,  and  on  the  29th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1847,  another  of  these  so  much 
prostrated  his  strength,  as  thenceforward  to 
confine  him  to  his  bed,  which  he  kept  with 
little  intermission  for  about  18  weeks.  He  had 
been  wont  to  speak  very  diffidently  of  his  future 
prospects;  but  on  no  occasion,  throughout  his 
illness,  did  they  appear  to  be  shaded  with  doubt 
or  fear;  he  spoke  of  his  departure  most  fre- 
quently as,  "  a  day  of  deliverance,"  much  to 
be  desired  and  calmly  to  be  waited  for;  and 
there  were  occasions,  when  he  could  joyfully 
anticipate  it,  as  the  entrance  on  a  state  of 
blessedness  and  glory. 

His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  individuals, 
and  of  our  religious  Society,  was  strikingly 
evinced.  From  many  instructive  remarks,  the 
following  are  selected : — On  the  3rd  of  First 
month,  he  said,  "I  have  been  much  favoured 
with  Divine  mercy  this  day  ;"  and  alluding  to 
one  particular  meeting,  he  observed,  "Alas, 
how  has  the  testimony  of  the  Light  of  Christ 
been  obscured  by  professors  of  it,  yielding  to 
the  world  !  I  believe  that  that  testimony  must 
be  re-established,  but  by  what  means  it  may 
please  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  do 
this,  that  I  leave.  I  desire  that  all  Friends 
may  be  faithful  to  the  measure  of  light  and 
grace  dispensed  to  them — then  I  believe,  light 
will  spring  up,  and  the  church  will  shine  forth 
in  her  ancient  beauty.  There  is  but  one  door 
into  the  true  sheepfold.  '  I,'  said  Christ,  <  am 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'  He  that 
will  be  my  disciple,  must  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.'  In  this 
way  the  testimonies  of  the  Lord  were  origi- 


nally held  up  ;  but  how  have  they  been  clepart- 
ed  from  !" 

It  was  very  grateful  to  him  to  receive  mes- 
sages of  love  from  absent  Friends  ;  and  he 
generally  requested,  in  a  few  words,  but  in 
a  feeling  manner,  that  similar  returns  might 
be  made  for  himself,  saying  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other." While  thankfully  appreciating  many 
comforts  afforded  him,  he  often  contrasted  his 
own  lot,  with  that  of  many  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours under  suffering,  and  evinced  his  desire 
for  their  relief. 

On  First-day,  the  23d,  there  was  an  evident 
diminution  of  strength;  and  he  remarked, 
"  What  an  abject  creature  man  is  when  left  to 
himself.  I  hope  all  around  me  who  are  capa- 
ble of  prayer,  sincere  prayer,  will  desire  for 
me,  that  patience  and  resignation  may  be 
granted  to  the  end."  On  the  following  day, 
he  said  to  some  Friends  who  called,  "You 
see  a  poor  feeble  old  man  waiting  for  his 
change  ;  may  you  become  faithful  examples  to 
others  to  direct  them  to  the  Light  or  Spirit  of 
Christ.  This  is  what  I  have  been  concerned 
to  recommend  to  my  dear  Friends  for  many 
years.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  the  cross,  or 
seek  to  avoid  the  denial  of  self.  The  cross 
must  be  borne,  and  that  which  is  of  an  oppo- 
site nature  in  us,  must  be  subdued  and  brought 
down  ;  then  we  shall  stand  on  the  sure  founda- 
tion— on  the  eternal  rock,  which  even  the  gates 
of  hell  cannot  prevail  against."  On  several 
occasions  he  remarked,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
trust  to,  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
nothing  of  myself ; — no  righteousness  of  my 
own." 

On  the  30th  of  First  month,  thinking  that 
the  period  of  his  departure  was  nearly  come, 
he  was  anxious  not  to  be  disturbed  to  take 
nourishment;  saying,  "Let  me  pass  quietly 
away  to  my  eternal  inheritance."  The  next 
morning  he  remarked,  "I  thought  my  change 
would  have  come  before  now;  but  it  has  not 
pleased  Him  in  whose  counsel  and  wisdom  I 
desire  to  wait."  It  then  appeared  likely  that  a 
day  or  two  might  terminate  his  sufferings  ;  but 
he  again  revived,  and  his  life  was  protracted 
in  a  state  of  much  helplessness  for  three  months 
longer.  During  this  time  his  strength  gradu- 
ally declined,  He  was  able  to  express  but 
little,  but  still  bore,  by  his  patience  and  sub- 
mission, a  scarcely  less  striking  testimony  to 
the  sufficiency  of  Him  in  whom  he  had  believ- 
ed. At  a  late  period,  the  hope  being  express- 
ed that  his  mind  was  comfortable,  he  replied, 
"  Depending  on  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus." 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 


Extraordinary  Display  of  Female  Cour- 
age.— On  the  4th  of  July,  a  large  grey-hound, 
the  property  of  D.  M'Pherson,  Atlarie,  parish 
of  Kingussie,  Scotland.,  managed  to  break  its 
chain,  and  ran  away.  It  traversed  the  coun- 
try all  night,  and  on  the  next  morning  it  enter- 
ed the  house  of  James  Haldane,  Inverness 
carrier,  in  the  parish  of  Alvie.  Jt  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  got  into  a  room  where  the  two 


youngest  boys  were  asleep.  It  approached  the 
bed,  and  one  of  the  boys  tried  to  keep  it  away 
by  striking  it  with  his  hand.  The  dog  laid 
hold  of  the  boy's  hand  and  bit  it.  The  fright- 
ened boy  got  out  of  bed,  and  the  dog  leaped  in 
and  took  hold  of  the  other  boy  by  the  cheek 
and  brow,  biting  him  severely.  The  mother, 
on  hearing  the  screams  of  her  children,  rushed 
up  stairs,  and  finding  the  dog,  she  took  hold 
with  one  hand  of  a  collar  that  encircled  its 
neck,  and  with  the  other  she  held  its  mouth 
shut.  She  dragged  it  down  stairs,  and  man- 
aged to  hold  it  to  the  ground,  where  she  held 
it  with  her  hands  and  knees  till  a  man-servant 
knocked  its  brains  out  with  an  axe.  Medical 
aid  was  shortly  procured  for  the  children,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  recover. — Scotch 
Paper. 


The  Noup  of  the  Noss— Highland  Traits. 

[From  a  highly  interesting  letter,  descriptive  of  a 
Visit  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  dated  Aberdeen,  July 
19,  from  the  pen  of  W.  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  in  the 
Evening  Post.] — Literary  World. 

A  steep  descent  brought  us  to  the  little  strait, 
bordered  with  rocks,  which  divides  Bressay 
from  the  island  called  the  Noss.  A  strong 
south  wind  was  driving  in  the  billows  from  the 
sea  with  noise  and  foam,  but  they  were  broken 
and  checked  by  a  bar  of  rocks  in  the  middle 
of  the  strait,  and  we  crossed  to  the  north  of  it 
in  smooth  water.  The  ferryman  told  us  that 
when  the  wind  was  northerly  he  crossed  to  the 
south  of  the  bar.  As  we  climbed  the  hill  of 
the  Noss  the  mist  began  to  drift  thinly  around 
us  from  the  sea,  and  flocks  of  sea-birds  rose 
screaming  from  the  ground  at  our  approach. 
At  length  we  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice of  fearful  height,  from  which  we  had  a 
full  view  of  the  still  higher  precipices  of  the 
neighbouring  summit.  A  wall  of  rock  was 
before  us  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  descend- 
ing almost  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  which 
roared  and  foamed  at  its  base  among  huge 
masses  of  rock,  and  plunged  into  great  caverns, 
hollowed  out  by  the  beating  of  the  surges  for 
centuries.  Midway  on  the  rock,  and  above 
the  reach  of  the  spray,  were  thousands  of  sea- 
birds  sitting  in  ranks  on  the  main  shelves,  or 
alighting,  or  taking  wing,  and  screaming  as 
they  flew.  A  cloud  of  them  were  constantly 
in  the  air  in  front  of  the  rock,  and  over  our 
heads.  Here  they  make  their  nests  and  rear 
their  young,  but  not  entirely  safe  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Zetlander,  who  causes  himself 
to  be  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  summit,  and 
plunders  their  nests.  The  face  of  the  rock, 
above  the  portion  which  is  the  haunt  of  the 
birds,  was  fairly  tapestried  with  herbage  and 
flowers,  which  the  perpetual  moisture  of  ^the 
atmosphere  keeps  always  fresh — daisies  nod- 
ding in  the  wind,  and  the  crimson  phloe  seem- 
ing to  set  the  cliffs  on  flame ;  yellow  butter- 
cups, and  a  variety  of  other  plants  in  bloom, 
of  which  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

Magnificent  as  this  spectacle  was,  we  were 
not  satisfied  without  climbing  to  the  summit. 
As  we  passed  upwards,  we  saw  where  the  rab- 
bits had  made  their  burrows  in  the  elastic 
peaty  soil,  close  to  the  very  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice.   We  now  found  ourselves  involved  in 
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the  coKi  streams  of  oust  which  the  strong  sea- 
wind  had  drifted  over  us;  they  were  in  fact 
the  lower  skirts  of  the  clouds.  At  times  they 
would  clear  away  and  give  us  a  prospect  of 
the  green  island  summits  around  us,  with  their 
bold  headlands,  the  winding  straits  between, 
and  black  rocks  standing  out  in  the  sea. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  summit  we  could 
hardly  stand  against  the  wind,  but  it  was 
almost  more  difficult  to  muster  courage  to  look 
down  that  dizzy  depth  over  which  the  Zetland- 
ers  suspend  themselves  with  ropes,  in  quest  of 
the  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl.  My  friend  captured 
a  young  gull  on  the  summit  of  the  Noup.  The 
bird  had  risen  at  his  approach,  and  essayed  to 
fly  towards  the  sea,  but  the.  strength  of  the 
wind  drew  him  back  to  the  land.  He  rose 
again,  but  could  not  sustain  a  long  flight,  and 
coming  to  the  ground  again,  was  caught,  after 
a  spirited  chase,  amidst  a  wild  clamor  of  the 
sea- fowl  over  our  heads. 

Not  far  from  the  Noup  is  the  Holm,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  Cradle  or  Basket,  of 
the  Noss.  It  is  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rock, 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  broad 
flat  summit,  richly  covered  with  grass,  and  is 
separated  from  the  island  by  a  narrow  chasm, 
through  which  the  sea  flows.  Two  strong 
ropes  are  stretched  from  the  main  island  to  the 
top  of  the  Holm,  and  on  these  is  slung  the  cra- 
dle or  basket,  a  sort  of  open  box  made  with 
deal  boards,  in  which  the  shepherds  pass  with 
their  sheep  to  the  top  of  the  Holm.  We  found 
the  cradle  strongly  secured  by  lock  and  key, 
to  the  stakes  on  the  side  of  the  Noss,  in  order, 
no  doubt,  to  prevent  any  person  from  crossing 
for  his  own  amusement. 

As  we  descended  the  smooth  pastures  of  the 
Noss,  we  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  ponies,  of  a  size 
somewhat  larger  than  is  common  on  the  is- 
lands. I  asked  our  guide,  a  lad  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  what  was  the  average  price  of  a 
Sheltie.  His  answer  deserves  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold. 

"  It's  jist  as  they're  bug  an'  smal." 

From  the  ferryman,  at  the  strait  below,  I 
got  more  specific  information.  They  vary  in 
price  from  three  to  ten  pounds,  but  the  latter 
sum  is  only  paid  for  the  finest  of  these  ani- 
mals, in  the  respects  of  shape  and  colour.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  causes 
which,  in  Shetland,  have  made  the  horse  the 
smallest  of  ponies,  have  almost  equally  reduced 
the  size  of  the  cow.  The  sheep,  also — a  pretty 
creature  1  might  call  it — from  the  fine  wool  of 
which  the  Shetland  women  knot  the  thin  webs, 
known  by  the  name  of  Shetland  shawls,  is 
much  smaller  than  any  breed  I  have  ever 
seen.  Whether  the  cause  be  the  perpetual 
chilliness  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  insufficien- 
cy of  nourishment — for,  though  the  Zetland 
winters  are  temperate,  and  snow  never  lies 
long  on  the  ground,  there  is  scarcely  any 
growth  of  herbage  in  that  season — I  will  not 
undertake  to  say,  but  the  people  of  the  islands 
ascribe  it  to  the  insufficiency  of  nourishment. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  remarkable,  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  should  ascribe  to  the  Picts, 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  the  same 
dwarfish  stature,  and  that  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  their  habitations  which  still  exist, 


would  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition.  The 
race  which  at  present  possesses  the  Shetland's 
is,  however,  of  what  the  French  call  "  an  ad- 
vantageous stature,"  and  well  limbed.  If  it  be 
the  want  of  a  proper  and  genial  warmth,  which 
prevents  the  due  growth  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, it  is  a  want  to  which  the  Zeilanders  are 
not  subject.  Their  hills  afford  them  an  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  supply  of  peat,  which  costs 
the  poorest  man  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  cut- 
ting it  and  bringing  it  home  ;  and  their  cottages, 
I  was  told,  are  always  well  warmed  in  winter. 

In  crossing  the  narrow  strait  which  sepa- 
rates the  Noss  from  Bressay,  I  observed  on 
the  Bressay  side,  overlooking  the  water,  a 
round  hillock,  of  very  regular  shape,  in  which 
the  green  turf  was  intermixed  with  stones. 
"  That,"  said  the  ferryman,  "  is  what  we  call 
a  Pictish  castle.  I  mind  when  it  was  opened  ; 
it  was  full  of  rooms,  so  that  ye  could  go  over 
every  part  of  it."  1  climbed  the  hillock,  and 
found,  by  inspecting  several  openings,  which 
had  been  made  by  the  peasantry  to  take  away 
the  stones,  that  below  the  turf  it  was  a  regular 
work  of  Pictish  masonry,  but  the  spiral  galle- 
ries which  these  openings  revealed,  had  been 
completely  choked  up,  in  taking  away  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  were  built.  Although 
plenty  of  stone  may  be  found  everywheie  in 
the  islands,  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
plunder  these  remarkable  remains,  for  the  sake 
of  building  cottages,  or  making  those  inclosures 
for  their  cabbages,  which  the  islanders  called 
crubs.  They  have  been  pulling  down  the 
Pictish  castle,  on  the  little  island  on  the  fresh 
water  loch,  called  Cleikimin,  near  Lerwick, 
described  with  such  minuteness  by  Scott  in  his 
journal,  till  very  few  traces  of  its  original  con- 
struction are  left.  If  the  inclosing  of  lands  for 
pasturage  and  cultivation  proceeds  as  it  has 
begun,  these  curious  monuments  of  a  race 
which  has  long  perished,  will  disappear. 

Now  that  we  were  out  of  hearing  of  the 
cries  of  the  sea-birds,  we  were  regaled  with 
more  agreeable  sounds.  We  had  set  out,  as 
we  climbed  the  island  of  Bressay,  amid  a  per- 
fect chorus  of  larks,  answering  each  other  in 
the  sky,  and  sometimes,  apparently,  from  the 
clouds  ;  and  now  we  heard  them  again  over 
head,  pouring  out  their  sweet  notes  so  fast 
and  so  ceaselessly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  creatures  imagined  they  had  more  to 
utter  than  they  had  time  to  utter  it  in.  In  no 
part  of  the  British  Islands  have  I  seen  the 
larks  so  numerous  or  so  merry,  as  in  the  Shet- 
lands. 

We  waited  awhile  at  the  wharf  by  the  min- 
ister's house  in  Bressay,  for  Jim  Sinclair,  who 
at  length  appeared  in  his  boat  to  convey  us  to 
Lerwick.  "  He  is  a  noisy  fellow,"  said  our 
good  landlady,  and  truly  we  found  him  volu- 
ble enough,  but  quite  amusing.  As  he  rowed 
us  to  town,  he  gave  us  a  sample  of  his  histo- 
rical knowledge,  talking  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  the  settlement  of  North  America,  and  told 
us  that  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  read  his- 
torical books  in  the  long  winter  nights.  His 
children,  he  said,  could  all  read  and  write.  We 
dined  on  a  leg  of  Shetland  mutton,  wilh  a  tart 
made  "of  the  only  fruit  of  the  Island,"  as  a 
Scotchman  called  it,  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb 
plant,  and  went  on  board  of  our  steamer  about 


six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  matter  of 
some  regret  to  us  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
Shetland  so  soon.  Two  or  three  days  more 
might  have  been  pleasantly  passed  among  its 
grand  precipices,  its  winding  straits,  its  remains 
of  a  remote  and  rude  antiquity,  its  little  hoises, 
little  cows,  and  little  sheep,  its  sea  fowl,  its 
larks,  its  flowers,  and  its  hardy  and  active 
people.  There  was  an  amusing  novelty  also 
in  going  to  bed,  as  we.  did,  by  daylight,  for  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  daylight  is  never 
out  of  the  sky,  and  the  flush  of  early  sunset 
only  passes  along  the  horizon  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast,  where  it  brightens  into 
sunrise. 

The  Zetlanders,  I  was  told  by  a  Scotch  cler- 
gyman, who  had  lived  among  them  forty  years, 
are  naturally  shrewd  and  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  "  as  to  their  morals,"  he  added,  "  if  ye 
stay  among  them  any  time  ye'll  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourself."  So,  on  the  point  of  mo- 
rals, I  am  in  the  dark.  More  attention,  1  hear, 
is  paid,  to  the  education  of  their  children  than 
formerly,  and  all  have  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Their  agriculture  isstill  very  rude,  they  are  very 
unwilling  to  adopt  the  instruments  of  husban- 
dry used  in  England,  but  on  the  whole  they 
are  making  some  progress.  A  Shetland  gen- 
tleman, who,  as  he  remarked  to  me,  had  "  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  some  other  countries" 
besides  his  own,  complained  that  the  peasantry 
were  spending  too  much  of  their  earnings  for 
tea,  tobacco,  and  spirits.  Last  winter  a  terri- 
ble famine  came  upon  the  Island  ;  their  fishe- 
ries had  been  unproductive,  and  the  potato  crop 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  blight.  The  commu- 
nication with  Scotland  by  steamboat  had  ceas- 
ed, as  it  always  does  in  winter,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  sufferings  of  the  Shetlanders 
were  known  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  intelligence  was  received,  contributions 
were  made  and  the  poor  creatures  were  re- 
lieved. 

Their  climate,  inhospitable  as  it  seems,  is 
healthy,  and  they  live  to  a  good  old  age.  A 
native  of  the  Island,  a  baronet,  who  has  a 
great  white  house  on  a  bare  field  in  sight  of 
Lerwick,  and  was  a  passenger  on  board  the 
steamer  in  which  we  made  our  passage  to  the 
Island,  remarked,  that  if  it  was  not  the  heal- 
thiest climate  in  the  world,  the  extremely  dirty 
habits  of  the  peasantry  would  engender  disease; 
which,  however,  was  not  the  case.  "  It  is 
probably  the  effect  of  the  saline  particles  in 
the  air,"  he  added.  His  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  dirt  was  salted  by  the  sea  winds,  and 
preserved  from  further  decomposition.  I  was 
somewhat  amused,  in  hearing  him  boast  of  the 
climate  of  Shetland  in  winter.  "  Have  you 
never  observed,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  old 
Scotch  clergyman  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  "  how  much  larger  the  proportion  of 
sunny  days  is  in  our  Islands  than  at  the 
south  ;"  "  1  have  never  observed  it,"  was  the 
dry  answer  of  the  minister. 

The  people  of  Shetland  speak  a  kind  of 
Scottish,  but  not  with  the  Scottish  accent.  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  islands  were 
transferred  from  Norway  to  the  British  crown, 
their  language  was  Norse,  but  that  tongue, 
although  some  of  its  words  have  been  preserv- 
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ed  in  the  present  dialect,  has  become  extinct. 
"  I  have  heard,"  said  nn  intelligent  Shellander 
to  me,  "  that  there  are  yet,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen  persons  in  one  of  our  remotest  neigh- 
bourhoods, who  are  able  to  speak  it,  but  1  never 
met  with  one  who  could." 

In  returning  from  Lerwick  to  the  Orkneys, 
we  had  a  sample  of  the  weather  which  is  often 
encountered  in  these  latitudes.  The  wind 
blew  a  gale  in  the  night,  and  our  steamer  was 
tossed  about  on  the  waves  like  an  egg-shell, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  passengers.  We 
had  on  board  a  cargo  of  ponies,  the  smallest 
of  which  were  from  the  Shellands,  some  of 
them  not  much  larger  than  sheep,  and  nearly 
as  shaggy  ;  the  others,  of  larger  size,  had  been 
brought  from  the  Faro  Isles.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  gale  had  blown  itself  to  rest,  I  went 
on  deck  and  saw  one  of  the  Faro  Island  ponies, 
which  had  given  out  during  the  night,  stretch- 
ed dead  upon  the  deck.  I  inquired  if  the  body 
was  to  be  committed  to  the  deep.  "  It  is  to  be 
skinned  first,"  was  the  answer. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

Mortality  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Sc.,  &c. 

The  following  has  been  derived  from  tables 
published  in  the  last  Annual  Monitor,  made  up 
from  returns  furnished  by  agents  in  the  differ- 
ent Monthly  Meetings. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has 
been  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1842-43,  under  5  years  of  age, 
31  males  and  22  females  ;  between  5  and  10, 
5  males  and  8  females  ;  between  10  and  15,  1 
male  and  2  females  ;  between  15  and  20,  9 
males  and  9  females;  between  20  and  30,  17 
males  and  13  females  ;  between  30  and  40;  8 
males  and  16  females  ;  between  40  and  50,  6 
males  and  12  females  ;  between  50  and  60,  13 
males  and  19  females  ;  between  60  and  70,  21 
males  and  24  females  ;  between  70  and  80,  30 
males  and  29  females  ;  between  80  and  90,  16 
males  and  36  females;  between  90  and  10U,  3 
males  and  6  females;  total,  356,  viz.,  160 
males  and  196  females. 

In  the  year  1843-44,  under  5  years  of  age, 
20  males  and  19  females;  between  5  and  10, 
2  males  and  5  females  ;  between  10  and  15,  4 
males  and  1  female;  between  15  and  20,  3 
males  and  7  females;  between  20  and  30,  9 
males  and  16  females  ;  between  30  and  40,  8 
males  and  13  females;  between  40  and  50,  11 
males  and  15  females;  between  50  and  60,  10 
males  and  21  females;  between  60  and  70,  33 
males  and  37  females;  between  70  and  80,  22 
males  and  41  females;  between  80  and  90,  13 
males  and  25  females;  between  90  and  100, 
4  males  and  3  females;  total,  342,  viz.,  139 
males  and  203  females. 

In  the  year  1844-45,  under  5  years  old,  35 
males  and  8  females;  between  5  and  10,  3 
males  and  5  females;  between  10  and  15,  3 
males  and  6  females  ;  between  15  and  20,  10 
males  and  10  females;  between  20  and  30,  12 
males  and  5  females;  between  30  and  40,  13 
males  and  15  females  ;  between  40  and  50,  7 
males  and  16  females  ;  between  50  and  60, 14 


males  and  26  females  ;  between  60  and  70,  22 
males  and  23  females  ;  between  70  and  80,  36 
males  and  38  femajes ;  between  80  and  90,  7 
males  and  30  females;  between  90  and  100,  3 
males  and  7  females;  total,  354,  viz.,  165 
males  and  189  females. 

In  the  year  1845-46,  under  5  years  old,  31 
males  and  22  females;  between  5  and  10,  6 
males  and  4  females  ;  between  10  and  15,  1 
male  and  6  females;  between  15  and  20,  7 
males  and  4  females  ;  between  20  and  30,  11 
males  and  16  females  ;  between  30  and  40,  5 
males  and  13  females;  between  40  and  50,  7 
males  and  17  females ;  between  50  and  60,  14 
males  and  12  females  ;  between  60  and  70,  31 
males  and  35  females  ;  between  70  and  80,  22 
males  and  36  females  ;  between  80  and  90,  19 
males  and  33  females;  between  90  and  100,  I 
male  and  4  females ;  total,  357,  viz.,  155 
males  and  202  females. 

In  the  year  1846-47,  under  5  years  old,  23 
males  and  22  females  ;  between  5  and  10,  7 
males  and  1  female  ;  between  10  and  15,  2 
males  and  8  females  ;  between  15  and  20,  7 
males  and  7  females  ;  between  20  and  30,  19 
males  and  16  females;  between  30  and  40,  7 
males  and  14  females  ;  between  40  and  50,  13 
males  and  10  females;  between  50  and  60,  6 
males  and  18  females  ;  between  60  and  70,  33 
males  and  31  females  ;  between  70  and  80,  31 
males  and  61  females;  between  80  and  90,  16 
males  and  41  females;  between  90  and  100,  1 
male  and  3  females  ;  total,  397,  viz.,  165  males 
and  232  females. 

In  the  year  1847-48,  under  5  years  old,  22 
males  and  23  females;  between  5  and  10,  8 
males  and  9  females;  between  10  and  15,7 
males  and  7  females;  between  15  and  20,  7 
males  and  13  females  ;  between  20  and  30,  13 
males  and  16  females  ;  between  30  and  40,  6 
males  and  13  females;  between  40  and  50,  13 
males  and  15  females;  between  50  and  60,  14 
males  and  12  females;  between  60  and  70,  23 
males  and  25  females;  between  70  and  bO,  28 
males  and  58  females;  between  80  and  90,  21 
males  and  26  females;  between  90  and  100,  3 
males  and  6  females ;  total,  388,  viz.,  165 
males  and  223  females. 

The  average  ages  in  1843-44,  were  50 
years  ancT9  months  ;  in  1844-45,  50  years  1 
month  and  6  days  ;  in  1845-46,  49  years  3 
months  and  16  days;  in  1846-47,  51  years 
and  9  months  ;  and  in  1847-48,  48  years  11 
months  and  23  days. 

"  The  comparison  with  the  mortality  in  the 
general  population  is  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  with  little  ex- 
ception at  every  period  of  life.  The  mean  an- 
nual mortality  at  all  ages,  is  1.95  per  cent,  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  whilst  it  is  2.19  in  the 
general  population  of  England  and  Wales.  In 
other  words,  in  the  Society  of  Friends  there 
was  one  death  annually  to  51  living;  whilst 
in  the  general  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  proportion  was  nearly  1  to  45. 

"  During  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  the  more 
favourable  rate  of  mortality  is  very  striking — 
the  mortality  of  3.02  per  cent,  under  5  years 
of  age,  being  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  in 
the  kingdom  at  large. 

"Between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  the  mor- 
tality is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  general 


population.  This  may  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  circumstance  of  many  delicate  young 
persons  falling  victims  to  death,  at  this  and  the 
next  period  of  life,  who  under  less  favourable 
circumstances  probably  would  not  have  sur- 
vived the  period  of  infancy.  From  20  to  30, 
the  mortality  is  the  same  as  in  the  general 
population.  After  this  period  and  up  to  the 
age  of  80,  the  mortality  continues  at  an  uni- 
formly lower  rate  than  in  the  general  popula- 
tion,— the  difference  being  most  marked  be- 
tween the  ages  of  50  and  60,  when  it  amounts 
nearly  to  50  per  cent. 

■  "  Above  80  years  of  age  the  mortality  is,  for 
the  most  part,  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
kingdom  at  large.  This,  however,  may  be, 
so  to  speak,  an  accidental  result,  which  would 
disappear,  could  data  be  obtained  for  a  more 
extended  period.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
bers living  above  80,  are  too  few  to  furnish 
trustworthy  results,  for  so  short  a  period. 

"  It  is  generally  known,  that  the  mortality  of 
females,  at  every  period  of  life,  is  less  than 
that  of  males.  There  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule  in  the  table  before  us,  as  regards  the 
general  population,  but  much  more  numerous, 
exceptions  as  regards  the  Society  of  Friends. 
These,  and  a  few  other  discrepancies,  which 
may  be  observed,  would  probably  disappear  in 
a  table  such  as  has  been  referred  to,  calculated 
on  the  deaths  during  a  longer  series  of  years, 
and  on  two  or  more  enumerations  of  the  living." 

The  number  of  members  of  our  Society  liv- 
ing in  1847,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
18,733,  embracing  8592  males  and  10,141 
females  ;  viz.,  within  the  limits  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertford- 
shire, 353;  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  430; 
Bristol  and  Somerset,  890  ;  Buckinghamshire 
and  Northamptonshire,  295 ;  Cambridgeshire 
and  Huntingdonshire,  111  ;  Cheshire  and  Staf- 
fordshire, 191  ;  Cornwall,  335;  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland,  583 ;  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire,  227  ;  Devonshire,  256  ;  Dor- 
setshire and  Hampshire,  358;  Durham, 
966;  Essex,  718;  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire, 346;  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire  and 
Wales,  376  ;  Kent,  173  ;  Lancashire,  2002  ; 
Lincolnshire,  118;  London  and  Middlesex, 
2249 ;  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  246  ;  Suffolk, 
337  ;  Sussex  and  Surrey,  366  ;  Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire,  675  ;  West, 
moreland,  344;  Yorkshire,  2400;  in  Scotland, 
147  ;  in  Ireland,  viz.,  Ulster,  782;  Leinster, 
1336  ;  Munster,  1123. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Act  from  Right  Authority. 

At  limes  of  international  trouble,  when 
alarming  commotions  exist,  it  is  unsafe  for 
ministers  of  state  to  act  in  critical  cases  each 
at  his  own  volition,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views  of  right,  independently  of  look- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  government,  for  counsel 
and  authority.  If  they  thus  act  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  order  and  quietude,  anarchy  and 
confusion  will  be  likely  to  continue.  But 
when  the  people  are  faithful,  and  seek  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  taking  counsel  wiih 
their  rulers,  and  all  their  official  acts  bearing 
the  impress  of  right  authority,  the  peace  and 
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harmony  of  the  whole  will  be  likely  to  be  pre- 
served. 

So  when  peculiar  trials  and  difficulties  ol 
many  kinds  surround  us  as  a  Society,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  many  are  revolting  against  t r 
heavenly  Kin::,  let  those  whom  He  has  anoint- 
ed and  called  into  his  service,  consider  well 
.the  importance  of  early  seeking  for  counsel 
and  authority  of  Oainipotent  Wisdom,  instead 
of  acting  at  the  impulse  of  their  own  wills,  lest 
anarchy  should  follow,  instead  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  All  our  acts  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, having  an  influence  on  the  Society,  should 
bear  the  impress  of  the  King's  seal,  whose 
power  is  al>o\c  every  power,  and  who  will  as- 
suredly give  the  victory  to  his  subjects,  and 
bring  all  the  cunning  devices  of  man's  wisdom 
to  nothing ;  and  then  as  faithful  servants  we 
shall  doubtless  enjoy  a  great  reward  for  alle- 
giance to  Him  through  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  in  mercy  may  be  favoured  to  experience 
this  blessed  promise  verified,  "  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
dowh  with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  (Rev. 
iii.  81.) 

There  must  be  a  qualification  experienced 
for  every  good  work  ;  it  is  not  the  whirlwind 
of  excitement  that  can  produce  heavenly  fruit; 
this  must  be  suppressed,  and  pass  away  before 
the  quickening  virtue  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness is  felt  to  act  upon  us,  and  to  render  us 
fruitful  in  the  Divine  sight.  Action  is  often 
called  for,  but  it  must  proceed  from  the  Divine 
impulse,  or  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  useful  and 
salutary.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  instead  of 
aiding,  it  will  only  mar  the  work.  Acting 
faithfully  w'ith  an  eye  single  to  the  Master's 
requisition,  is  the  only  course  of  safety.  This 
course  led  our  beloved  predecessors  to  the 
Truth,  and  kept  them  in  it,  and  it  will  not  fail  to 
be  equally  auspicious  in  every  age.  The  same 
quickening  principle  of  light  and  life,  which 
preserved  them,  will,  if  strictly  attended  to, 
enlighten  and  preserve  us,  and  though  it  may 
seem  that  we  have  to  wait  long  at  times,  for  a 
renewal  of  heavenly  qualification,  let  us  rest 
assured  that  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for 
the  sighing  of  the  needy,  the  Lord  will  arise, 
and  will  set  him  in  safety  from  him  that  puff- 
eth  at  him.    (Psalm  xii.  5.) 

State  of  New  York. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  413,  Vol.  XXII.) 

About  the  time  that  Moses  Brown  became  a 
member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
he,  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  liberated  all 
his  slaves.  From  this  time  he  became  a  con- 
sistent and  fervent  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
suffering  humanity,  earnestly  desiring  to  see 
slavery  abolished,  and  the  prejudices  of  caste 
done  away.  He  acknowledged  the  black  man 
as  his  brother,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
humanity,  and  an  equal  participator  in  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Many  white  men  in  that  day, 
as  in  this,  although  afraid  to  deny  that  the 
ne^ro  race  was  of  the  same  common  parentage 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  yet  thought  them  to 


have  become  so  degraded,  that  no  equality  was 
to  be  allowed  them  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  They  deemed  and  treated  them  as  un- 
suited  to  mix  in  social  intercourse  with  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-men  ;  —  they  carried  their 
prejudices  yet  further,  and  were  not  willing  to 
receive  them  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  when 
qualified  and  prepared  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  preach  in  his  name  and  power. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  prejudice, 
the  following  anecdote  is  given.  It  was  told 
by  Micajah  Collins,  whilst  in  Philadelphia  on 
a  religious  visit.  Belonging  to  a  meeting  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  a  coloured  man,  respectable  as  a 
citizen,  and  diligent  in  his  religious  duties.  On 
this  faithful  disciple  the  Lord  Jesus  was  pleased 
to  confer  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
and  he  was  frequently  led  to  labour  in  the  meet- 
ing he  belonged  to.  This  was  more  than  some 
of  the  prejudiced  ones  could  bear.  They  were 
perhaps  unable  rightly  to  judge  under  what 
authoiity  the  words  were  spoken, — and  it  is 
possible  they  did  not  desire  to  examine  that 
matter, — but  to  have  a  black  man  appear  as  a 
religious  teacher  or  instructer  amongst  them, 
qualified  or  not  qualified,  they  were  not  willing 
to  submit  to.  He  might  be  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  Master  gave  spiritual  bread  which 
he  had  blessed,  to  distribute,  but  then  he  was 
"guilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  their  own," 
and  therefore  they  concluded  they  would  not 
receive  his  testimony.  "  You  will  not  receive 
my  testimony,"  said  he  to  some  who  had  call- 
ed to  inform  him  of  their  determination, — 
"  then  I  am  authorized  to  tell  you,  that  no  tes- 
timony-bearer shall  arise  amongst  you,  whilst 
the  present  heads  of  your  meeting  are  living." 
This  prophecy  of  the  coloured  man  was  strict- 
ly fulfilled.  Sixty  years  rolled  by,  and  all  who 
had  stood  in  opposition  to  him,  were  removed 
by  death,  before  a  gift  in  the  ministry  was 
conferred  on  any  one  in  that  meeting.  Mica- 
jah  Collins  narrating  the  anecdote  said,  "I 
was  the  first." 

About  forty  years  ago,  James  Alford,  a  col- 
oured man  of  clean  life  and  blameless  conver- 
sation, made  application  to  a  meeting  not  far 
distant  from  Philadelphia,  to  be  received  into 
membership.  One  of  the  members  of  that 
meeting  strongly  influenced  by  the  prejudice  of 
colour,  was  very  much  opposed  to  such  a  re- 
quest being  granted.  Whilst  the  case  was 
undecided,  he  met  James  Alford,  and  com- 
menced a  conversation  with  him.  He  told 
James  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  called  for  perfection  ;  and  then  with 
contempt  and  bitterness,  added,  "  What  does 
thee  know  of  perfection,  James?"  In  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  humility,  James  made  in  his 
answer,  a  beautiful  confession  of  the  Quaker 
doctrine  on  that  subject.  "  I  cannot  say  much 
of  perfection, — but  I  think  I  have  been  con- 
vinced of  that,  which  if  faithfully  followed  will 
lead  to  perfection." 

James  Alford  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  is 
true,  great  genius  was  not  his, — but  integrity 
and  Christian  philanthropy  were  distinguishing 
trails  in  his  character.  He  was  honest  whilst 
a  slave,  he  was  faithful  as  a  domestic,  he  was 
correct  and  praiseworthy  as  a  man,  he  was 
humble  and  sincere-hearted  as  a  Christian. 


After  a  life  of  many  vicissitudes,  the  evening 
of  his  day  was  passed  in  outward  comfort,  en- 
hanced by  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  Lord 
his  preserver.  His  sun  set  in  brightness,  and 
the  evidence  afforded  his  Friends  of  his  prepa- 
ration for  a  happy  eternity,  mitigated  in  some 
degree  the  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

William  Williams  in  one  of  his  visits  to  this 
city,  told  the  following  significant  dream. 
During  his  travels  through  Virginia  on  one 
occasion,  whilst  he  was  tarrying  for  the  night 
at  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  conversation  arose  respecting  ad- 
mitting coloured  persons  into  membership. 
William  maintained  that  if  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  had  brought  them  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Spirit,  and  into  true  Gospel  union 
of  faith  and  practice,  man  should  receive  them 
as  brethren  and  sisters  in  religious  communion. 
Such  were  his  views,  but  he  stood  alone  in  the 
company  ;  his  very  companion  was  so  much 
under  the  evil  influence  of  prejudice,  that  he 
took  part  in  the  discussion  against  him.  It  is 
likely  that  the  companion  felt  even  during  the 
discussion  some  doubts  of  the  position  he  had 
taken,  and  probably  had  some  compunctious 
visitings  of  inward  reproof  afterwards.  If  so, 
it  may  in  part  account  for  a  dream  which  he 
had  during  the  night,  which  so  forcibly 
arrested  his  mind,  that  awaking  soon  after  it 
occurred,  he  could  not  forbear  disturbing  Wil- 
liam to  relate  it  to  him.  He  thought  that  the 
room  in  which  they  were  reposing  was  brought 
before  him,  and  that  he  and  William  were  ly. 
ing  there  in  bed.  Everything  seemed  just  as 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  evening,  except  that  over 
their  heads  two  holes  appeared  in  the  wall, 
through  which  the  night  air  was  rushing  in 
heavy  and  damp  upon  them.  Whilst  he  lay 
looking  thoughtfully  at  these  holes,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  coloured  woman  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful appearance  came  into  the  apartment.  She 
had  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  under  the  arm 
on  that  side  she  carried  a  bundle  of  dirty  rags. 
In  the  other  hand  she  held  a  clean  white  pil- 
low. She  approached  the  side  of  the  bed  on 
which  William  lay,  and  after  looking  on  him 
with  a  kindly  smile,  she  placed  the  while  pillow 
in  the  hole  behind  him,  so  as  effectually  to 
screen  him  from  the  night  air.  When  this 
was  done,  she  walked  round  to  the  side  of  the 
bed  on  which  the  dreamer  lay,  and  gazed  for 
a  while  on  him  with  displeasure  and  sternness; 
she  then  stopped  the  hole  over  his  head  with 
the  dirty  rags.  This  kind  office  performed, 
she  slowly  retired,  giving  alternate  glances  of 
approving  kindness  to  William,  and  of  displea- 
sure to  the  companion.  This  dream  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  dreamer,  that  he  assured  Wil- 
liam he  should  never  again  oppose  coloured 
persons  being  received  into  membership 
amongst  Friends. 

In  early  life  Moses  Brown  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Free  Masons'  Lodge, — but  left  it  soon 
after  he  was  brought  under  serious  conviction, 
and  felt  bound  to  walk  consistently  with  ihe 
Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  on  the  4th  of  the  Tenth  month,  17-58, 
was  made  secretary  to  the  lodge  in  the  Twelfth 
month  following,  and  continued  to  fill  that  ap- 
pointment until  the  year  1768,  when  he  with- 
drew from  all  attendance  at  their  meetings. 
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In  his  93d  year,  he  wrote,  "If  any  have  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  why  I  left  the  lodge, — I 
may  state,  that  about  that  time,  I  became  more 
engaged  after  improvement  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  its  Divine  precepts,  than  for  the 
social  company,  precepts,  or  work  of  the  lodge, 
as  it  used  to  be  called;  believing  that  the  be- 
nevolence, the  charity,  the  enjoyments  and 
usefulness  which  Christianity  aflbrds  to  its  vo- 
taries, are  much  more  precious,  valuable,  and 
worthy  to  be  sought  after  and  enjoyed,  than  all 
that  attends  the  Masonic  system."  "About 
live  years  after  1  left  the  attendance  of  the 
lodge,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  discipline  was  and  is  against 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  joining 
in  the  meetings  or  public  entertainments  of 
those  called  Free  Masons."  "  It  has  long 
been  known  that  Friends  have  been  opposed  to 
all  oaths,  secret  combinations,  and  public  pa- 
rades,— well  knowing  that  the  vanity  and  ex- 
altation of  the  human  heart  are  to  be  subdued 
or  checked." 

The  evil  effect  of  joining  masonic  lodges  has 
been  witnessed  by  many  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  I  could  tell  of  one,  hopeful 
in  youth, — a  child  of  pious  parents, — at  times 
appearing  as  a  minister  with  acceptance  whilst 
yet  an  apprentice,  who  joined  a  lodge,  lost  his 
religious  sensibility,  his  moral  integrity,  and 
won  for  himself  a  reputation  peculiarly  unen- 
viable- I  once  saw  a  young  Friend  come  to 
a  religious  meeting  in  a  country  place,  with  a 
silken  badge  of  masonic  membership  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  on  the  breast  of  his  coat.  It 
was  the  day  after  one  of  their  celebrations,  and 
perhaps  the  ribbon  was  worn  as  a  bravado,  to 
show  the  overseers  and  concerned  Friends  what 
he  had  dared  to  do,  in  opposition  to  advice  and 
discipline.  It  was  but  a  few  months,  if  indeed 
one  had  passed,  before  the  body  of  this  young 
man  was  carried  to  the  grave  yard  near  that 
meeling-house,  attended  by  relatives  and 
friends,  weeping  in  shame  and  agony.  He 
had  taken  his  own  life  ;  he  had  gone  in  the 
desperation  of  his  wickedness,  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  doings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  411,  Vol.  XXII.) 

"Fifth  month  8th.— Read  a  letter  I  had  re- 
ceived from  a  Friend,  to  one  of  the  chiefs, 
whose  son  had  been  away  several  years  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  and  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  Allegheny  ;  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
he  had  not  been  attentive  to  the  advice 'of  his 
father,  nor  wishes  of  Friends.  The  chief  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  his  son  had  not  been 
obedient.  He  said  as  soon  as  his  son  returned, 
he  would  bring  him  here,  and  have  the  letter 
read  before  him.  He  also  expressed  a  desire 
that  assistance  might  be  rendered  in  taking 
care  of  him,  for  he  was  fearful  that  he  would 
take  wrong  ways,  where  such  poor  examples 
were  before  him. 

"  15th. — I  went  about  10  miles  up  the  river 
to  the  blacksmith's  (an  Indian)  to  take  account 
of  the  work  he  had  done  for  the  Nation.  On 


my  way  thither  and  return,  I  had  much  satis- 
factory communication  with  the  natives  ;  and 
attention  to  their  business,  and  kind  treatment 
of  the  white  people  who  passed  amongst  them, 
were  recommended. 

"  17th. — One  of  the  chiefs  called  and  re- 
quested me  to  attend  a  council  that  was  to  be 
held  to-day,  and  explain  a  letter  they  had 
received  from  their  agent.  I  accordingly  went 
up  to  Tunewanna,  where  I  found  a  number 
collected ;  on  my  way  thither,  I  met  one  of  the 
natives,  who  inquired  where  I  was  going?  1 
told  him  to  a  council.  He  then  said  in  a  sneer- 
ing manner,  those  were  the  ministers'  Indians, 
and  were  songsters,  and  Quakers  did  not  want 
singing.  I  was  favoured  to  answer  him  to  my 
satisfaction  ;  and  felt  anxious  after  parting  with 
him,  that  those  natives  who  wish  to  adopt  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  might  conduct  with  love 
towards  the  other  party,  and  evince  by  their 
behaviour  that  they  were  benefited  by  the 
labours  of  Friends. 

"  After  explaining  the  agent's  communica- 
tion to  them,  which  stated  that  he  wished  to 
meet  them  in  council  at  Buffalo,  in  eleven  days 
from  that  time,  the  chiefs  requested  I  would 
take  a  census  of  their  people  who  were  in  fa- 
vour of  advancing  in  useful  arts,  that  they 
might  hand  it  to  their  agent.  I  replied  that  I 
should  prefer  the  other  party  of  their  people 
being  consulted  previously,  in  order  to  know 
whether  they  were  willing  to  be  numbered 
also,  and  if  they  were  not,  I  should  then  be 
satisfied  to  take  an  account  of  those  favourable 
to  improvements.  On  my  way  homewards  I 
came  in  company  with  an  intelligent  native, 
with  whom  I  had  much  conversation.  He  ap- 
peared very  anxious  for  the  civilization  of  their 
people,  though  his  father  is  opposed  to  any 
change. 

"  Desires  are  often  felt  that  those  who  pro- 
fess themselves  favourable  to  a  more  civilized 
course  of  life,  may  walk  in  love,  and  treat  the 
other  part  of  the  Nation  with  affection,  '  over- 
coming evil  wilh  good  ;'  and  I  am  sometimes 
induced  to  believe  that  a  brighter  day  will  yet 
break  forth  among  this  people,  although  the 
darkness  is  great  amongst  them  at  present. 

"  18th. — Several  of  the  natives  were  here  this 
morning,  with  whom  I  had  satisfactory  con- 
versation, and  feel  it  cause  of  gratitude  that 
the  chain  of  friendship  appears  still  to  be  kept 
bright  between  us. 

"  20th. — One  of  the  natives  came  here  this 
morning,  and  informed  me  there  had  been  a 
council  yesterday  at  Cold  Spring,  in  which 
those  opposed  to  improvements,  objected  to  my 
taking  an  account  of  the  number  of  their  peo- 
ple, but  said  they  intended  to  do  it  themselves, 
and  then,  perhaps,  call  upon  me  to  write  for 
them.  Towards  noon  a  chief  of  each  party 
came  to  my  dwelling,  and  had  considerable 
conversation  together.  The  one  of  the  oppos- 
ing party,  told  the  other  of  the  conclusion  they 
had  yesterday  come  to  in  council,  relative  to 
having  their  people  numbered,  in  the  former 
way  by  themselves,  and  then  call  upon  me  to 
write  to  their  agent.  I  said  I  could  state  to 
their  agent,  that  they  alleged  such  was  the 
number  of  their  people,  if  I  was  called  upon, 
'but  could  not  say  that  I  knew  it  to  be  correct. 
Shortly  after  he  left  the  house,  bidding  me  a 


friendly  farewell.    I  had  much  conversation 
with  the  other  on  many  subjects.    He  told  me  I 
that  during  last  winter,  he  did  not  know  but  ] 
war  would  have  arisen  amongst  them,  and  he  j 
found  he  could  not  be  a  Quaker ;  for  several  j 
times  he  had  become,  as  it  were,  enraged,  and 
he  felt  disposed  to  resist  and  fight,  if  he  was  j 
pressed  upon,  but  after  some  time  he  would 
become  more  cool  and  calm,  and  think  differ- 
ently. 

"21st. — On  my  way  to  the  blacksmith,  I  j 
called  at  Robinson's  dwelling,  and  there  met 
with  a  Friend  who  had  just  brought  home  the 
Indian  lad  to  his  parents,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, learning  a  trade.    Robinson  addressed 
the  Friend,  and   expressed  his  thanks,  that 
Friends  at  Philadelphia  had  taken  charge  of, 
and  instructed  his  son,  and  he  was  again  re- 
stored to  him  in  health.    He  desired  the  Great ! 
Spirit  might  be  pleased  to  preserve  the  Friend  I 
back  again  to  his  family,  and  he  be  favoured 
to  find  them  well.    The  Friend  went  home 
wilh  me  to  Tunesassah,  and  tarried  until  next : 
morning. 

"  The  three  following  days  I  was  engaged  I 
in  taking  a  census  of  the  natives  that  were  in : 
favour  of  improvement,  (accompanied  by  one  1 
of  their  own  people,)  and  on  visiting  their 
dwellings,  and  witnessing  their  wretched  man- 
ner  of  living,  1  was  renewedly  dipped  into  feel-, 
ing  with  them,  there  being  so  little  to  make 
them  comfortable,  and  attract  them  to  their: 
homes. 

"25th. — One  of  the  chiefs  informed  me  that 
he  heard  Tekiando,  a  chief  of  the  opposition 
party  say,  that  they  intended  at  the  approach- 
ing council,  to  sell  the  Buffalo  Reservation,  on  I 
account  of  the  Indians  being  so  divided  in  sen-' 
timent, — that  his  parly  were  determined  to  pay 
no  atteniion  to  what  the  President  might  re-- 
quest  of  them, — their  minds  were  fully  made 
up,  and  they  were  determined  to  persevere  in 
their  conclusions — that  those  favourable  to  im-> 
provements,  were  continually  making  difficul- ■ 
ties  in  the  Nation,  and  they  were  now  weary ; 
if  any  one  should  oppose  them,  they  were 
ready  to  fight,  or  sell  their  land,  and  move  off 
to  the  westward. 

"  Sixth  month  7th. — One  of  the  natives 
came  here  this  morning,  and  informed  me  the 
chiefs  had  nearly  all  returned  from  Buffalo; 
and  said  he  understood  the  school  was  to  be 
resumed,  and  those  opposed  to  it  had  met  with 
a  disappointment  at  the  late  council,  and  had 
returned  two  or  three  days  ago. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  compassionate  heart,  and  a  liberal  hand, 
form  a  degree  of  amiableness  ever  worthy  to 
be  respected.  There  is  a  three-fold  pleasure  in 
doing  good.  It  is  pleasant  to  God  for  his 
creatures  to  be  like  him, — it  is  pleasant  to  our- 
selves to  discharge  our  duty, — and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  the  object  who  is  relieved  by  our  mu- 
nificence. 


Persecutions  are  beneficial  to  the  righteous. 
They  are  a  hail  of  precious  stones,  which,  it 
is  true,  rob  the  vine  of  her  leaves,  but  give  her 
possessor  a  more  precious  treasure  instead. 
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Selected. 

A  KORNUfG  INVOCATION. 

BY  ErKS  SARGKXT. 

Wake,  slumbercr!  Summer's  golden  hours 

Are  speeding  last  away  ; 
The  sun  has  waked  the  opening  flowers, 

To  greet  the  new  bom  day. 
The  deer  leaps  from  his  leafy  haunt; 

Fair  gleams  the  breezy  lake; 
The  birds  their  matin  earols  chant — 

All  Nature  cries,  awake  ! 

Oh  !  loso  not  in  unconscious  case 

An  hour  so  heavenly  fair  ; 
Come  forth,  while  yet  "the  glittering  trees 

Wave  in  the  purple  air; 
While  yet  a  dewy  freshness  fills 

The  morning's  fragrant  gale; 
While  o'er  the  woods  and  up  the  hills, 

The  mist  rolls  from  the  vale. 

Awake  !  too  soon,  alas  !  too  soon, 

The  glory  must  decay  ; 
And,  in  the  fervid  eye  of  noon, 

The  freshness  fade  away. 
Then  seize  the  hour  so  swift  of  flight, 

Its  early  bloom  partake  : 
By  all  that's  beautiful  and  bright, 

1  call  on  thee — awake  ! 


As  often  as  we  bring  to  light  the  infirmity 
of  another,  we  set  our  own  on  the  candlestick 
with  it. 

Incidents  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Charles 
Jiartlett. — A  lady  passenger  in  the  steamer 
Europa,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, relates  the  following  incidents  in  that  ter- 
rible catastrophe : 

"  The  wild  despair  of  one  poor  man  I  shall 
never  forget ;  he  literally  lost  his  all — his  wife 
and  four  children,  and  his  whole  fortune.  The 
poor  creature  wrung  his  hands  and  tore  his 
hair — it  was  heart-rending  to  see  him.  There 
were  35  children  under  sixteen,  and  7  under 
eleven  months  on  board.  *  *  *  Capt.  Forbes, 
of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  accident  took  place, 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  shoes  and  plunged  over- 
board, rope  in  hand,  to  do  all  he  could  ;  he 
saved  one  poor  man,  who  died  before  he  got 
him  alongside  the  ship.  A  more  heroic  deed 
I  never  saw,  and  sturdy  men  shed  tears  when 
he  came  back  to  the  cabin  safe  among  us. 
The  captain  of  the  wrecked  barque  is  a  sun- 
burnt old  sailor,  with  thirty  years  of  his  ser- 
vice to  look  back  to,  and,  as  he  told  us,  this 
is  his  first  accident;  he  had  never  buried  a 
soul  from  any  ship  he  had  commanded.  The 
tears  ran  down  his  rough  and  sunburnt  face 
as  he  told  us  the  scene  before  the  vessel  went 
down." 


Camels  on  the  Prairies. — The  proposition 
to  attempt  the  naturalization  of  camels  into 
the  Western  Prairie  seems  to  meet  with  gene- 
ral favour.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  plan 
should  not  succeed,  as  these  animals,  original- 
ly natives  of  the  temperate  regions  between 
southern  Siberia  and  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
have  been  diffused  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  yet  used  in  Turkey,  and 
during  the  Arab  domination  were  common  in 
Spain.  There  is  said  to  be  no  difference  of 
characteristics  between  the  Tartar  steppes  and 


the  Western  deserts  ;  at  all  events,  the  experi- 
rhenl  is  worth  a  trial.  —  Late  Paper. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  22,  1849. 


The  issuing  of  the  first  number  of  a  new 
volume  of  "  The  Friend," — and  that  volume 
the  twenty-third, — forcibly  brings  before  us  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  changes  that  three  and 
twenty  years  have  witnessed.  How  many  of 
those  who  were  in  the  full  vigour  of  health  and 
intellect  when  our  labours  began,  lie  numbered 
with  the  dead!  How  have  the  fellow-labour- 
ers who  gave  life  and  vigour  to  our  earlier 
volumes,  and  the  Friends  who  sustained  and 
countenanced  their  efforts,  been  reduced  and 
changed ! 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits, 
Or  waves,  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother,  * 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  ! 

How  often  have  we  felt  in  following  the  sad 
procession — 

Thou  too  art  gone  before ;  yet  why, 
For  ripe  fruit  seasonably  gathered 
Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh? 

And  how  frequently  as  the  lessening  ranks  of 
surviving  Friends  have  closed  around  the 
grave  of  an  early  associate,  has  the  melan- 
choly question  of  the  great  poet  been  involun- 
tarily asked, 

"  Who  next  shall  drop  and  disappear  ?" 

These  feelings  of  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  time,  are  well  fitted  to  moderate  our 
desires,  and  to  soften  the  animosities  engen- 
dered in  the  conflicts  of  life.  As  the  sum  of 
our  past  days  increases, — as  the  certainty  of 
the  final  close  draws  nearer,  and  the  wish  to 
lie  down  in  peace  with  all  prevails, —  who  is 
there  but  must  derive  consolation  from  the 
thought,  that  no  act  or  word  of  his,  has  wan- 
tonly inflicted  pain  on  another;  and  that  in 
maintaining  the  right,  and  opposing  the  wrong, 
he  has  scrupulously  preserved  the  just  balance 
of  his  mind  ? 

There  are  few  who  have  not,  in  reviewing 
their  past  lives,  errors  of  this  kind  to  regret, 
and  who  would  not  gladly,  if  they  could,  recall 
the  hasty  action,  the  unjust  suspicion,  and  the 
unkind  word,  which  has  escaped  them  in  mo- 
ments of  unwatchfulness. 

And  while  feelings  of  this  sort  soften  the 
heart,  and  inspire  it  with  candour  and  forbear- 
ance towards  others,  they  will  also,  if  our 
minds  are  wisely  governed,  awaken  us  to  other 
considerations.  Within  the  few  remaining 
years  of  life,  whatever  remains  to  be  done  to- 
wards the  working  out  of  the  soul's  salvation, 
must  be  compressed,  or  left  undone.  The  du- 
ties to  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  called, 
press  upon  us  with  increasing  weight,  as  the 
time  that  is  left  for  their  fulfilment  lessens. 

The  limes  in  which  we  have  lived,  have 
truly  been  times  of  shaking  and  unsettlement. 
Truths  I  he  most  sacred  and  momentous  have 
been  assailed,  now  on  one  side,  and  now  on! 
another  ;  and  their  defence  has  fallen  in  a  pe- 


culiar manner  upon  the  men  of  the  past  and 
present  generation. 

Let  us  then  with  feelings  subdued  and  soft- 
ened by  the  contemplations  we  have  suggested, 
hold  on  our  course  unfaltering.  The  cause  of 
trulh  and  righteousness,  like  that  fire  upon 
the  altar  which  was  lighted  from  heaven,  must 
be  kept  alive  from  generation  to  generation. 
Let  it  be  our  care,  that  while  it  is  intrusted  to 
us  to  watch  and  to  feed  it,  it  be  not  obscured  or 
rekindled  with  strange  fire,  through  any  un- 
faithfulness of  ours,  but  that  it  may  continue 
to  shine  with  ever-increasing  purity  and  bright- 
ness through  all  coming  time. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  add  to  our  account  of  last  week,  the  fol- 
lowing, since  received  from  our  correspond- 
ents. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  as  large  as  usual. 
Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lintlsey,  from 
England,  and  several  other  ministers,  and 
their  companions,  from  different  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  this  Continent,  were  in  attendance. 
When  about  to  proceed  with  reading  the  epis- 
tles, the  clerk  informed  the  meeting  that  there 
were  on  the  table,  epistles  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  have  of  late  corres- 
ponded except  North  Carolina — also  one  from 
each  of  those  bodies  in  New  England  claiming 
to  be  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He  proceeded  and 
read  all  but  the  two  last  mentioned,  and  taking 
the  usual  notice  of  them  on  minute,  he  queried 
of  the  meeting  whether  it  would  then  appoint 
a  Committee  to  prepare  essays  in  reply  to  those 
epistles  which  had  been  read,  and  one  to  North 
Carolina.  Upon  this,  the  subject  of  corres- 
pondence with  New  England  was  taken  up,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  discussing  if,  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  leave  the  subject,  a^d  ac- 
cede to  the  suggestion  of  the  clerk,  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  prepare  the  essays  as  above, 
which  was  united  with,  and  a  Committee  was 
accordingly  appointed,  and  through  Divine 
mercy,  the  meeting  was  enabled  to  proceed  in 
its  usual  business. 

On  Third-day,  Benjamin  Hoyle  and  William 
S.  Bates  were  appointed  clerks.  A  Committee 
on  an  appeal  from  Salem  Quarter,  reported  in 
favour  of  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings,  and  the  Report  was  adopted. 

On  entering  upon  the  state  of  the  Society  as 
represented  by  the  Reports  from  the  Quarters, 
the  meeting  was  brought  into  exercise  on  ac- 
count  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  support  of  some 
of  our  Christian  testimonies.  The  reported 
neglect  of  some  in  the  steady  attendance  of  our 
religious  meetings,  and  the  lack  of  a  lively  en- 
gagement of  mind  when  assembled,  being  an 
evidence  of  worldly-mindedness,  much  concern 
was  felt  that  this  earthly,  lukewarm  spirit, 
might  be  removed  from  among  us,  and  that  we 
might  more  and  more  realize  that  pure,  spirit- 
ual worship,  which  is  the  blessed  portion  of 
those  who  are  gathered  unto  Christ,  and  to  his 
Spirit  in  their  hearts. 

A  suitable  minute  embracing  the  travail  of 
the  meeting  for  the  welfare  of  the  members, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Trulh  among  us,  was 
prepared  and  read  by  ihe  clerk. 

A  preparative  meeting  has  been  established 
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at  St.  Clairsville,  and  called  by  the  name  of 
its  location. 

Two  elders  and  one  minister  were  reported 
as  having  deceased  since  last  account, — one  of 
them  was  in  his  98th  year,  another  in  his 
90th. 

Reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  on  the 
state  of  education,  showed  that  forty-four 
schools  were  under  the  care  of  Monthly  or 
Preparative  Meetings.  There  were  2279  chil- 
dren of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school  ;  841  of 
whom  were  at  district  or  public  schools — 1^5 
receiving  instruction  at  home — one  not  receiv- 
ing school  learning — and  the  remainder  going  to 
various  other  schools.  The  guarded,  religious 
and  literary  education  of  our  youth,  was  felt 
to  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  both  as  regards 
their  early  training  in  the  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  combining  suitable  restraint  with  whole- 
some precept  and  consistent  example,  which 
may  so  co-operate  with  the  Divine  gift  in  them, 
that  they  may  be  brought  unto  Christ ;  and 
also  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  shielding  them  from 
the  contaminations  of  the  world,  by  placing 
them  to  receive  their  education  in  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Society,  as  much  as  may 
be. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  and  the  proceedings  of  that  body 
approved.  That  meeting  believed  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  address  a  memorial  to  Congress  against 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territories 
of  these  United  States  where  it  does  not  exist, 
which  was  forwarded  during  the  last  session. 
The  subject  of  slavery  was  particularly  refer- 
red to  the  notice  of  that  meeting,  and  it  was 
also  encouraged  to  give  due  attention  to  other 
matters  which  may  rightly  claim  its  delibera- 
tion. 

A  satisfactory  report  of  the  Boarding-school 
was  made  by  the  Committee,  and  although  the 
nurnWer  of  pupils  has  been  small  the  past  year, 
it  has  sustained  itself ;  a  hope  is  entertained 
that  our  dear  Friends  will  more  generally  pa- 
tronize it,  that  more  of  our  beloved  youth  may 
partake  of  the  benefits  which  it  offers.  A 
change  was  suggested  in  the  duration  of  the 
sessions,  making  the  Winter  one  commence 
about  the  1st  of  Tenth  month,  and  continue  26 
weeks — the  Summer  term  to  be  20  weeks  — 
and  fixing  the  price  of  the  Winter  session 
at  $37,  and  that  for  the  Summer  session 
at  $2:3,  which  were  adopted  by  the  meeting. 
Under  a  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
children  in  attire  and  deportment  conformable 
to  our  testimonies,  the  Committee  had  issued  a 
circular  on  these  points. 

A  report  of  the  Indian  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  of  Baltimore  and  Indiana,  was 
received,  which  informs  that  a  school  has  been 
regularly  sustained  at  Friends'  establishment 
among  the  Shawnees,  having  had  an  average 
attendance  during  the  year  of  about  thirty-six 
children;  rather  more  girls  attending  than 
boys.  They  are  represented  as  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  grammar,  and  improvement 
in  some  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  First- 
day  school  had  been  well  attended  ;  the  Indian 
children  reading  the  Scriptures,  the  writings  of 
early  Friends,  Youthful  Piety,  &c.  The  sur- 
plus products  of  the  farm  last  year,  were  above 


$600  ;  and  there  had  been  expended  about  $460 
for  groceries,  labour,  clothing,  &c.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  balance  will  be  more 
than  the  demands  of  the  family  will  call  for. 
The  general  concern  presents  as  prosperous  a 
condition  as  at  any  former  period.  Four  hun- 
dred dollars  were  directed  to  be  raised  in  aid 
thereof. 

The  subjects  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
were  feelingly  brought  before  the  meeting,  and 
an  exercise  felt,  that  as  our  religious  Society 
has  been  led  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to 
uphold  a  testimony  against  the  system  of  cru- 
elty to  our  fellow  men,  we  might  be  kept  near 
unto  Him,  and  favoured  to  continue  to  feel  its 
weight,  as  well  as  to  see  and  understand  his 
putting  forth  to  service  therein  in  a  society  ca- 
pacity, that  we  may  be  preserved  in  our  pro- 
per sphere.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  some 
instances  by  mingling  with  other  people  in 
their  associations,  even  in  a  cause  so  good  as 
that  of  freedom,  there  has  been  a  loss  sustain- 
ed, and  the  language  formerly  uttered  respect- 
ing Ephraim,  may  be  applicable,  "  Strangers 
have  devoured  his  strength,  and  he  knew  it 
not." 

Epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
they  correspond,  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  meeting  concluded  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
under  a  thankful  feeling  for  seasons  of  Divine 
favour  graciously  vouchsafed  in  the  course  of 
their  sessions. 

A  beloved  Friend  of  that  meeting  writes, 
"Our  Yearly  Meeting  was  a  season  in  which, 
at  times,  the  wing  of  Ancient  Goodness  was 
spread  over  us.  Though  there  was  much  to 
lament  and  mourn  over,  yet  I  trust,  the  hearts 
of  not  a  few  were  made  to  rejoice  together  at 
these  tokens  of  heavenly  regard.  All  the 
splendid  and  plausible  appearances  of  creature- 
ly  activity,  only  add  to  the  burthen  of  the 
rightly  exercised  ;  but  when  the  Bridegroom  is 
pleased  to  appear  among  the  children  of  the 
bride-chamber,  then  they  cannot  but  rejoice." 


A  late  paper  gives  the  following  as  part  of 
the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at 
Washington,  relating  to  the  removal  of  the 
Florida  Indians. 

"  5th.  To  confine  the  operations  of  the 
army  to  a  line  of  posts,  to  be  selected  by  the 
commanding  officer,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
Indians  within  the  limits  assigned  them  by 
General  Worth,  and  also  to  prevent  the  whites 
from  intruding  on  the  neutral  ground  around 
those  limits. 

"  6th.  To  effect  the  removal  of  ihe  Indians 
without  bloodshed,  and  to  entertain  for  that 
purpose  a  proposition  which  has  been  submit- 
ted, by  one  or  more  private  individuals,  for 
removing  the  Indians  by  contract ;  allowing  a 
liberal  sum,  viz.,  $65,000. 

"  7th.  In  case  all  pacific  methods  for  remo- 
val fail,  then  to  use  the  strong  arm  of  force, 
and  to  accomplish  it  at  all  hazards." 


We  learn  that  the  income  of  the  Association 
for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans,  is  entirely 
exhausted,  they  having  been  subjected  to  extra 


expenses, .by  being  obliged  to  replace  their  old 
roof  with  a  new  one,  &c.  The  liberality 
which  has  heretofore  been  manifested  by 
Friends  towards  this  truly  laudable  Institution, 
warrants  us  in  the  confident  belief  that  this 
appeal  will  be  freely  responded  to. 

Grace  Williams,  No.  282  N.  Fifth  street, 
is  the  Treasurer. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  W.  C.  Ivins,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22.  Wm. 
Heald,  E.  Fairfield,  O.,  $H,  vol.  22,  and  for  Albert 
F.  Sharpless,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  22.  Gainer  Moore,  $2, 
vol.  23.  John  Doudna,  per  Asa  Garretson,  agent, 
Soraerton,  O.,  $2,  vol.  23.  Content  Russell,  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  $2,  vol.  23.  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  O., 
for  Lewis  B.  Walker,  $2,  vol.  21,  for  Joseph  Brant- 
ingham,  $2,  to  18,  vol.  23,  for  Warner  Atkinson,  $4, 
vols.  21  and  22,  for  Joseph  Reeder,  $2,  vol.  23,  for 
Barton  Dean,  $2,  vol.  23,  Thomas  Y.  French,  $2.64, 
vol.  23,  and  sundry  numbers  ;  Daniel  Koll,  $2,  to  18, 
vol.  23,  and  for  David  Sattertlnvaite,  $2,  vol.  22. 
Henry  Knowles,  for  Joseph  Collins,  Brookfield,  N. 
Y.,  $2,  vol.  23.  Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  agent,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  $2,  vol.  22.  Wm.  B.  Oliver,  agent,  Lynn,  Mass., 
for  Nathan  Breed,  James  Oliver,  Josiah  Keene,  and 
John  B.  Chase,  each  $2,  vol.  22. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  5th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
preceding  evening,  at  7 5  o'clock;  and  the 
Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination, which  will  commence  on  Third-day 
morning,  the  2nd  of  the  month. 

Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  22d,  1849. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 


Died,  of  consumption,  at  her  residence,  in  Chat- 
ham county,  N.  C,  on  the  29th  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1849,  Phebe,  wife  of  Joseph  Kemp,  and  daughter  of" 
Simeon  and  Martha  Pickett,  deceased,  aged  25  years 
wanting  15  days.  She  was  a  member  of  Cane  Creek 
Monthly  and  Rocky  River  particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  11th  insl.,  at  his  residence,  in  Spring- 
field, Clark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
Jeremiah  Warder,  formerly  ol  this  city. — Of  a  noble 
disposition,  and  ever  ready  to  do  acts  of  kindness  to 
others,  he  endeared  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
those  around  him. — His  health  had  lor  a  long  time 
been  declining,  which  he  felt  to  he  a  warning  for  him 
toseflris  house  in  order. — Shortly  before  the  powers 
of  articulation  failed,  he  expressed  that  he  felt  a  peace 
that  passeth  all  understanding,  and  his  entire  reliance 
on  an  Arm  that  never  faileth — not  for  any  merits  of 
his  own — his  confidence  being  placed  in  an  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour. 

 ,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  inst.,  Margaret 

Hutchinson,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Southern  District,  and  had  been  in 
the  station  of  a  Minister  for  about  fifty  years.  Tins 
beloved  Friend  had  long  stood  as  a  mother  in  Israel, 
being  clothed  with  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  that  becomes  the  humble  dedicated  servant  o( 
the  Most  High,  and  which  in  his  sight  is  of  great 
price.  As  the  end  of  her  pilgrimage  drew  near, 
though  her  desire  to  be  released  was  strong,  yet  were 
her  petitions  fervent,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord, 
be  done."  After  a  short  illness,  borne  without  a 
murmur,  her  redeemed  spirit  was  liberated  from  its 
earthly  tenement,  and  through  the  mercy  of  her  era 
cified  Lord,  in  whom  she  had  long  believed  and  trust, 
ed,  we  doubt  not,  entered  one  of  those  mansions,  which 
He  has  prepared  for  his  faithful  disciples.  "They 
that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourist 
in  the  courts  of  our  God." 
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From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1S49. 

RICHARD  BOUT. 

Richard  Boot,  of  Red  with,  deceased  First 
monih  "JTih,  1848,  aged  46  years. 

Of  the  early  life  nf  this  valued  Friend,  but 
little  is  known  to  the  compiler  of  this  brief  no- 
tice ;  whilst,  however,  in  the  morning  of  his 
dav,  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance nf  Divine  and  heavenly  things,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  ol  his  apprenticeship,  he  became 
iini'ed  in  religions  fellowship  with  the  Wesley  an 
Methodists  ;  subsequently  he  was  recognized 
as  a  minister  amongst  them,  and  in  this  capa- 
city was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the 
tarinus  places  where  his  lot  was  cast. 

After  being  a  few  years  thus  engaged,  his 
mind  was  often  and  anxiously  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  ministry  and  worship;  and,  his 
healih  declining,  he  was  brought  to  a  yet  deep 
er  and  more  decided  conviction  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  these  weighty  and  im- 
portant engagements.  In  reference  to  the 
former,  he  appears  10  have  been  fully  persuad- 
ed,^faal  all  meiely  human  effort  in  the  Church 
ol'Gwtst  was  inefficacious  and  vain,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  the  renewed  extension  "of 
Divine  aid,  could  rightlv  qualify  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  solemn  duly.  And,  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  inwardness  and  spirituality 
of  worship  were  clearly  opened  to  his  view  ; 
and  from  this  period  he  attended  our  religious 
meetings,  and  in  them  it  became  the  solace  and 
delight  of  his  mind  to  seek,  "  in  the  silence  of 
all  flesh,"  union  and  communion  with  God. 

After  this  his  health  was,  in  great  measure, 
restored  ;  and  for  several  years,  he  faithfully 
discharged  those  outward  duties  which  neces- 
sarily devolved  upon  him. 

About  a  year  ago,  it  pleased  unerring  Wis- 
dom again  to  afflict  him  ;  and  afier  a  few 
months  of  various  changes,  affecting  the  body 
only,  he  was  gathered  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. 

He  expressed  but  little  during  his  illness, 
but  j he  sweetness  and  composure  which  uni- 
formly clothed  his  spirit,  and  not  unfrequently 


illuminated  his  countenance,  conveyed  beyond 
words,  the  peaceful  and  happy  state  of  his 
mind.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  he 
said  to  his  tenderly  affectionate  and  beloved 
wife,  as  she  hung  over  his  dying  pillow,  be- 
traying some  anxiety  to  induce  futihcr  expres- 
sion J — "All  is  well — he  satisfied — be  still  — 
be  still."  After  this,  his  mind  being  absorbed 
in  contemplating  the  solemn  change  which 
awaited  him,  he  said,  repealing  the  exclama- 
tion, three  times,  "  Oh  yes  !  oh  yes  !  oh  yes  !" 
A  beloved  Friend  who  sat  by  his  bedside  que- 
ried, "To  what  dost  thou  say,  oh  \es?" 
w  hen  he  replied  with  great  energy,  "  Pure  and 
precious  is  the  Truth,  the  love  of  Truth  from 
the  heart;" — and  again,  shortly  after, — "The 
pure  Truth  lies  deep  in  the  heart,  hidden  from 
the  view  of  the  world." 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

A  Visit  to  Patcrson,  New  Jersey. 

One  fine  morning  last  week,  I  set  out  on  an 
excursion  to  Paterson,  accompanied  by  F.  E. 
Bmler,  a  brother  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Pas- 
saic Paper  Mill  at  that  place ;  and  having  en- 
joyed the  trip,  I  thought  the  brief  account  of 
it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  town  of  Paterson  is  prettily  located  on 
the  Passaic  river,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
New  York,  and  is  reached  from  the  latter 
place  in  an  hour  by  railroad. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  paper 
making.  The  printing-paper  manufactured 
here  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The  materials 
used  ate  old  ropes  and  the  refuse  of  cotton,  the 
former  being  procured  principally  from  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans,  where  the  ropes  round  I  he 
bales  of  cotton  are  cut  off,  preparatory  to  re- 
packing ;  and.  the  latter  from  the  Lowell  and 
other  cotton  manufactories.  In  the  process, 
lime,  oil,  soda  ash,  manganese,  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  common  salt,  are  extensively  used.  The 
mills  are  driven  by  water  power,  conveyed  in 
a  race  way  or  canal,  from  the  Passaic  Falls. 
The  wheels  in  the  Passaic  Mill  are  equal  to 
one  hundred  horse  power,  and  are  constructed 
on  the  overshot  principle.  The  paper  making 
commences  with  the  old  ropes,  which  are  put 
through  between  a  cylinder  and  a  concave 
surface,  in  both  of  which  are  fixed  a  great 
many  sharp  teeth  that  tear  them  to  pieces. 
They  are  then  run  through  several  olher  ma- 
chines of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  teeth 
are  placed  closer  together,  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently torn  and  mangled.  The  cotton  refuse 
is  treated  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  They 
are  then  put  in  together  into  large  cylindric 
boilers,  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  thirty  feet  in  length,  into  w  hich  steam  is 
driven  by  a  pipe  from  another  boiler  below,  in 


which  it  is  generated.  The  machinery  keeps 
these  boilers  in  constant  motion.  This  is  to 
separate  the  greasy  substances  from  the  ropes 
tind  cotton.  The  materials  are  then  put  into 
large  vats  to  wash,  which  is  done  by  the  ma- 
chinery ;  alter  which  it  is  ground  until  all  the 
particles  are  fully  separated.  It  is  then  placed 
in  air-tight  rooms  lor  bleaching,  into  which 
are  introduced  chlorine  gas,  made  from  a  mix- 
lure  of  manganese,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  common 
salt.  After  the  bleaching  process  it  is  ex- 
tremely white  and  beautiful.  From  these 
rooms  it  is  transferred  to  receiving  vats,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  water  till  it  becomes  thinner 
than  ordinary  milk,  and  much  whiter.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  run  out  on  a  fine  sieve,  adapt- 
ed to  receive  it,  which  allows  the  water  to  run 
through,  retaining  the  pulp,  which  is  carried  for- 
ward between  rollers  that  regulate  the  thickness, 
then  passed  on  to  heated  ones,  to  dry  it,  from 
whence  it  finds  its  way  to  a  large  spool  on 
which  it  is  wound  in  one  continuous  sheet. 
From  this  spool  it  is  afterwards  unwound  and 
cut  by  machine  into  the  proper  size;  it  is  then 
folded  into  quires  and  lied  in  bundles  ready  for 
use. 

The  process  thus  imperfectly  described,  is 
t  very  interesting  one.  It  is  truly  surprising 
that  from  such  unlikely  materials  as  old  rope 
and  worthless  cotton  waste,  the  genius  of  man, 
calling  to  his  aid  the  assistance  of  machinery, 
the  element  of  water,  and  the  minerals  of  the 
earth,  could  brini;  out  so  fair  a  substance,  so 
pure  a  sheet  of  virgin  white. 

This  mill  runs  day  and  night,  with  two  sets 
of  hands,  commencing  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Sabbath  night  and  continuing  in  ejjnstant  ope- 
ration till  twelve  on  Saturday  night. 

Butler  &  Co.  have  now  in  construction,  and 
nearly  finished,  a  new  mill  which  they  call  the 
Ivanhoe.  It  is  an  elegant  and  substantial 
structure,  built  with  the  same  kind  of  stone, 
taken,  in  fact,  from  the  same  quarry  as  that 
used  in  building  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 

The  vats  in  this  new  mill  are  made  with 
large  flat  stones,  so  grooved  into  each  olher  as 
to  require  no  other  fastening.  This  has  not 
hitherto  been  attempted,  and  was  an  original 
idea  of  Mr.  Butler's. 

The  twelve  piers  on  which  the  paper  ma- 
chines ate  to  stand,  are  built  of  stone  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  Altogether,  this 
mill  is  the  most  solid  and  substantial  building 
for  manufacturing  pnrpo-es  that  1  have  seen, 
and  floes  great  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
proprietors.  It  has  been  a  little  more  than  a 
year  in  building,  and  is  not  yet  finished. 

We  next  visited  The  Passaic  Falls.  They 
are  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  town, 
and  are  very  curious.  They  seem  to  have 
been  formed  by  some  singular  upheaving  of 
nature.    Since  the  erection  of  the  mills  so 
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much  of  the  water  has  been  conveyed  away, 
above  the  (a) is,  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
that  the  gKeet  is  now  comparatively  small. 
Unlike  the  mighty  Niagara,  where  the  water 
from  the  rapids  rushes  over  the  broad  preci- 
pice and  is  carried  away  by  a  wide  channel 
below,  the  Passaic  waters  flow  gently  along, 
until  at  once  they  fall  into  a  deep  chasm  to  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet ;  this  chasm  is  in  some 
places  but  a  few  feet  in  vvidih,  and  the  visiter 
can  thus  come  quile  near  the  cataract,  on  the 
opposite  rock.  While  below,  around,  and 
upon  him,  is  the  misty  spray,  amid  which 
rainbows,  in  all  their  gorgeous  colours,  are 
glistening  in  every  direction.  The  sheet  of 
water,  though  small,  is  exceedingly  graceful — 
at  one  side  a  small  channel,  separate  from  the 
main  stream,  has  forced  its  way  through  the 
rock  and  making  a  somewhat  gradual  descent, 
comes  dashing  down  in  reeking  foam  over  its 
rocky  bed.  The  whole  rock  is  a  singular 
formation,  and  is  cut  up  in  several  distinct 
places  by  deep  chasms  of  perhaps  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  and 
yet  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
width.  A  little  bridge  is  thrown. over  the  main 
chasm,  beiovv  the  falls,  but  with  the  exception 
of  this,  no  marks  of  art  are  in  view,  to  detract 
from  the  wild  grandeur  of  nature. 

We  next  visited  the  residence  of  Roosevelt 
Colt,  Esq.,  which  stands  on  a  handsome  emi- 
nence commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town 
and  the  surrounding  country.  This  gentle- 
man's grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  neat- 
ness and  taste. 

'In  his  green  houses,  .which  are  filled  with 
plants  from  both  temperate  and  torrid  zones, 
we  were  shown  the  real  Mexican  chapperel, 
growing  with  all  the  beauty  of  those  at  Resaca 
l)e  La  Palma.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
Scottish  thorn. 

His  grapery,  through  which  he  conducted 
us  personally,  hung  thick  with  clusters  of  the 
most  luscious  fruit;  which,  as  they  are  of  for- 
eign origin,  are  trained  in  a  large  greenhouse. 
Many  of  the  varieties  are  now  ripe. 

Locomotives  are  manufactured  in  Paterson 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  anywhere  else 
in  this  country,  by  Rogers,  Keieham,  and 
Grosvemor.  While  here  we  saw  four  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  The  din  of  their  ever 
busy  hammers  is  almost  deafening. 

There  are  also  several  cotton  mills  in  active 
operation,  and  one  very  large  one  now  build- 
ing. P.  C. 


A  Leap  for  Life. 

As  the  supervisor  of  inland  revenue  at  Abe- 
rvstwilh,  J.  Miller,  his  nephew,  and  two  pro- 
fession.! I  gentlemen,  geologists,  were  last  week 
examining  some  strata  of  rock  in  the  cliffs 
between  Aberystwith  and  Llanrhystid,  thev 
proceeded  along  a  narrow  ledge  of  projecting 
stone  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  providentially  happened  to  be  at  full 
flow.  On  passing  round  a  projecting  an<>le, 
"  which  for  ages  has  frowned  on  all  below," 
the  professors  and  the  revenue  ollicer  had 
rounded  the  point,  and  the  young  man  was  in 
the  act  of  doing  so,  when  the  rock  suddenly 
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breaking  from  under  his  feet,  he  was  whirled 
round  with  his  face  towards  the  sea,  and  as  he 
descended  he  seized  with  one  hand  the  ledge 
beneath  his  uncle's  feet,  whilst  he  extended  the 
other  hand  to  him,  and  it  was  firmly  clasped 
by  the  revenue  officer,  who  held  him  suspend- 
ed for  fully  five  minutes,  during  which  time  he 
with  great  difficulty  maintained  his  position, 
there  not  being  more  than  six  inches  to  stand 
upon.  At  length  a  breathless  pause  ensued, 
whilst  J.  Miller  gazed  on  a  rugged  projection 
of  rock  about  ninety  feet  below  them,  and  on 
which  he  concluded  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
inevitably  doomed  to  be  dashed.  But  the 
uncle  (who  calls  himself"  an  awful  coward,") 
at  length  said,  with  all  the  calmness  imagina- 
ble, "  Tom,  there  is  but  one  way  for  it ;  I'll 
save  you,  or  we  will  both  perish  together,"  and, 
with  a  firm  voice  he  commanded  the  young 
man  to  loose  his  hold  of  the  rock,  which  was 
mechanically  obeyed,  with  a  faint  reply,  "Yes, 
uncle."  At  this  awful  moment,  J.  Miller  hori- 
zontally sprang  into  the  air,  carrying  the 
young  man  with  him;  and  such  was  the  force 
with  which  he  leaped,  that  the  check  caused 
them  to  perform  several  summersets  over  each 
other  as  they  descended  linked  together.  With 
the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning  they  disap- 
peared below  the  foaming  billows,  having 
cleared  the  craggy  ledge,  which  projected  more 
than  six  feet  from  the  perpendicular  of  the 
point  over  which  the  youth  was  suspended. 
To  the  delight  of  their  companions  who  were 
momentarily  horror-struck,  they  rose  about 
twenty  yards  apart,  buffeting  the  heavy  swells 
of  the  flowing  and  returning  waves;  at  length 
they  struck  out  for  a  rock  that  lay  about  sev- 
enty yards  in  the  sea,  on  which  they  were 
shortly  seated,  and  from  which  they  gave  three 
hearty  cheers.  Their  companions  attempted 
to  procure  their  rescue  by  obtaining  a  boat, 
but  owing  to  the  breach  in  the  ledge,  found  it 
impossible,  and  had  to  proceed  onwards  for 
more  than  three  hours  before  they  were  able 
to  extricate  themselves.  To  their  delight,  the 
geologists  then  found  that  their  brave  and 
dauntless  companions  had  once  more  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  deep,  had  swam  to  an 
accessible  part  of  the  cliff,  and  returned  to 
Llanrhystid,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loss  of  hats,  the  officer's  boots  (which  he  had 
taken  off  on  first  starting  on  the  ledi;e,)  and  a 
lew  slight  cuts  and  bruises,  they  appeared  not 
a  whit  the  worse  from  their  perilous  adven- 
ture.—  Welshman. 


Copper  Types. —  An  exhibition  of  the  ma- 
chine for  making  types  out  of  copper,  has 
recently  been  made  in  London  with  much  suc- 
cess. The  inventor's  name  is  Pettit.  Instead 
of  the  old  and  complicated  processes,  by  which 
types  are  usually  cast,  a'slrip  of  copper  wire, 
upon  a  revolving  wheel,  passes  through  a  series 
of  wheels,  levers,  pulleys,  and  cranks,  of  the 
simplest  description  in  reality  ;  the  type  is 
struck  or  punched  at  the  same  moment  that  its 
size  is  mathematically  determined  ;  and  after 
passing  two  other  simple  machines,  is  ready 
(or 'use.  By  means  of  a  small  steam-engine, 
applied  to  the  type-making  machine,  sixty  per 
minute  can  be  struck,  or  thirty-six  thousand 
per  diem.    The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the 


impression  of  the  types  thus  produced  delight 
all  connoisseurs.  In  the  new  process,  instead 
effusing  the  metals,  and  pouring  into  moulds 
to  give  the  necessary  form,  the  inventor  of  the 
apyrotype  machine  effects  this  by  a  mechani- 
cal operation  at  ordinary  temperatures,  chiefly 
by  means  of  powerful  pressures,  and  the  use 
of  steel  dies  and  matrices.  The  type  thus 
produced  possesses  the  utmost  sharpness  of 
outline  and  hardness,  in  consequence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  metal  employed,  and  the 
pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. — Eng. 
Paper. 


On  Making  Good  Bread. 

The  French  chemists  have,  by  the  most 
patient  series  of  analysis,  fixed  the  utmost 
alimentary  limits  of  almost  every  article  used 
as  diet.  Wheat,  above  all  other  things,  stands 
pre-eminent  as  an  article  of  food.  With  us, 
as  a  nation,  it  forms  a  most  important  part  of 
life's  comfort.  The  question  before  us  now  is, 
as  to  the  best  way"  of  deriving  the  substance 
of  wheat  when  presented  in  the  form  of  baked 
bread.  That  we  fail  in  gaining  the  object,  by 
the  use  of  fermentatives,  such  as  yeast,  &c, 
can  be  easily  shown.  The  intelligent  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  fermentation  cannot  take 
place  in  any  substance  that  doe»  not  contain 
sugar  in  large  quantities,  and  infthe  propor- 
tion that  sugar  predominates  will  be  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  fermentation.  In  other  words, 
the  activity  of  the  fermentation  depends  upon 
the  strength  or  ability  of  the  yeast  or  leaven 
to  change  or  to  convert  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
the  saccharine  contained  in  the  wheat.  Expe- 
riments in  this  respect  enable  us  to  speak 
knowingly.  The  quantity  of  nutritious  mat- 
ter destroyed,  in  getting  what  our  wives  call  a 
"  light  raise,"  is  as  8  to  lOt);  or  out  of  every 
100  pounds  of  flour  we  destroy  8,  while  the 
balance  is  largely  injured  by  the  process.  The 
practice  of  using  salteratus  is  infinitely  worse 
than  yeast ;  for  to  its  deleterious  effects  are  to 
be  traced  much  of  the  indigestion,  heart-burn, 
dyspepsia,  &c,  and  the  premature  decay  of 
the  teeth  of  so  many  persons.  Therefore, 
two  powerful  considerations — health  aridjjgo- 
nomy — urge  us  to  the  discontinuing  of  both; 
aa/l  in  their  absence  the  following  recipe  may 
be  relied  upon,  for  making  wholesome  and! 
palatable  bread.  A  single  fair  trial  must,  we 
think,  convince  any  one  of  this  fact: 

For  about  three  pints  of  flour,  take  two 
teaspoonsfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  little 
salt;  'dissolve  these  in  hot  water,  add  a  small 
piece  of  butter  or  lard,  with  sweet  milk,  then 
roll  out  and  bake  them  quickly.  Add  a  little 
sugar,  and  it  makes  a  very  trice,  healthy  cake 
for  children.  The  same  proportions  may  be 
carried  out  to  make  a  large  batch  of  biead. 

By  placing  the  bread,  when  taken  from  ihe 
oven,  in  a  current  of  sweet  fresh  air,  it  soon  j 
recovers  the  oxygen  that  was  expelled  from  it 
while  it  was  in  the  oven.  No  bread  should 
ever  be  eaten  while  it  is  hot.  It  is  not  fit  for 
the  stomach,  and  will  certainly  produce  de- 
rangement— such  as  flatulence,  acidity,  bilious- 
ness, &c.  It  is  a  want  of  economy  to^ use  ] 
warm  bread.    Many  persons  will  eat  threWbrl 
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four  wu  ii  biscuits,  while  seldom  will  they  eat 
ni  ire  than  (wo  when  they  are  cold;  and  yet 
llie  tvvo  cold  biscuits  contain  more  nourish- 
ment than  I  he  lour  warm  ones. — Late  Paper. 


T'ic  Spectres  of  the  Bracken  appearing 
imo*j!  t  ic  Citskills.  A  correspondent  of  (he 
New  Vork  Tribune,  writing  from  the  Cutskills, 
New  York,  says  : 

The  afternoon  [August  1 4 J  was  a  memora- 
ble one  for  the  mountain.  The  optical  illusion 
of  a  week  ago,  was  reproduced,  but  more  tran- 
SOendenlly  beautiful  (ban  it  had  ever  appeared 
before.  It  is  the  third  time  in  twenty  years 
that  this  extraordinary  phenomena  has  been 
perceived.  A.  and  myself  were  sitting  on  the 
rock  in  front  of  the  piazza,  when  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  Look,  look  !"  1  did  so,  and  the 
whole  hotel  was  surrounded  in  the  cloud  before 
us.  The  whole  house  was  assembled  imme- 
diately, and  we  ran  out  to  the  point  of  rock 
from  which  the  recent  phenomenon  had  been 
perceived.  We  were  scarcely  I  here  a  minute 
when  a  beautifully  arched  rainbow  was  formed 
in  the  cloud,  exactly  in  (he  centre  of  which 
was  seen  (he  entire  group,  precisely  as  they 
stood  on  (he  ledge  of  rock.  It  was  not  merely 
their  shadows,  but  the  entire  form  of  each  per- 
son in  the  group  was  distinctly  visible;  each 
person  saw  ihe  whole  group,  not  merely  the 
reflection  of  his  own  image.  This  lasted  about 
five  minutes,  when  the  rainbow  disappeared, 
and  the  phenomenon  of  last  week  succeeded  ; 
each  person  saw  his  own  shadow,  of  huge  di- 
mensions, reflected  on  the  cloud  and  surround- 
ed by  a  halo  of  light,  but  was  uuable  to  see 
that  of  his  neighbour. 


Nonregian  Water  Telescopes. — An  instru- 
ment which  the  people  of  Norway  have  found 
of  so  great  utility  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle fishing-boat  without  one,  is  the  water  tele- 
scope or  tube,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
which  they  carry  in  their  boats  with  them 
when  (hey  go  a  fishing.  When  they  reach 
the  fishing-ground,  they  immerse  one  end  of 
this  telescope  in  the  water,  and  look  through 
the  glass,  which  shows  objects  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen fathoms  deep  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  ;  by  which 
means,  when  a  shoal  of  fish  comes  into  their 
bavs,  the  Norwegians  instantly  prepare  their 
nets,  man-  their  boats,  and  go  out  in  pursuit. 
The  first  process  is  minutely  to  survey  the 
ground  with  their  glasses,  and  where  they  find 
the  fish  swarming  about  in  great  numbers, 
they  give  the  signal,  and  surround  the  fish 
with  their  large  draught  nets,  and  often  catch 
them  in  hundreds  at  a  time.  Without  these 
telescopes,  their  business  would  often  prove 
precarious  and  unprofitable,  as  the  fish,  by 
these  glasses,  are  as  distinctly  seen  in  the  deep, 
clear  sea  of  Norway,  as  gold  fish  in  a  crystal 
jar.  This  instrument  is  not  only  used  by  the 
fishermen,  but  it  is  also  found  aboard  (he  navy 
and  coasting  vessels  of  Norway.  When  their 
anchors  get  inio  foul  ground,  or  their  cables 
warped  on  a  roadstead,  they  immediately  apply 
the  glass,  and,  guided  by  it,  take  steps  (o  put 
all  to  rights,  which  they  could  not  do  so  well 
without  the  aid  of  the  rude  and  simple  instru- 


ment, which  ihe  meanest  fisherman  can  make 
up  with  his  own  hands,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Draftsman,  This  instrument  has  been  lately 
adopted  by  the  Scotch  fishermen  on  (he  Tay, 
and  by  its  assistance  they  have  been  enabled 
LO  discover  stones,  holes,  and  uneven  ground, 
over  which  iheir  nets  (ravel,  and  have  found 
the  telescope  answered  to  admiration,  the  mi- 
nutest object  in  twelve  feet  of  water  being  as 
clearly  seen  as  on  the  surface.  We  see  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the  United 
States. — Exchange  Paper. 


Negro  Calvin  Edson. — One  of  the  greatest 
cui  iosilics  ever  exhibited  in  human  shape,  may 
now  be  seen  at  the  Mall  of  the  Apprentices' 
Library,  in  Meeting  street.  It  is  a  living 
skeleton,  in  Ihe  person  of  a  negro  or  mestizo, 
aged  about  thirty-eight  years,  and  bearing  (be 
name  of  Wade  Hampton.  To  designate  him 
as  a  living  skeleton  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but 
the  literal  truth — lor  he  is  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone  from  his  neck  down  to  his"  extremi- 
ties. His  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  feet,  are  en- 
tirely useless  to  him  ;  and  he  occupies  a  sitting 
or  recumbent  posture,  being  wholly  incapable 
of  standing  erect.  Nothing  but  "  ocular  de- 
monstration" will  suffice  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  extreme  and  reed-like  slen- 
derness  of  his  limbs.  Of  course  he  is  utterly 
helpless,  and  entirely  dependent  on  others  to 
be  led,  dressed,  and  otherwise  attended.  His 
head,  including  his  face,  is  the  only  member  of 
his  body,  which,  in  aught  but  motion,  connects 
him  with  living  humanity.  He  possesses  a 
pleasant  and  agreeble  visage  ;  his  face  being 
fleshy,  if  not  exactly  full,  and  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  his  outward  and  attenu- 
ated man.  Although  thus  deprived  of  the  just 
proportions  of  humanity,  and  shrivelled  into  a 
perfect  anatomy,  he  is  intelligent,  chatty,  and 
cheerful  ;  has  an  excellent  appetite,  and  actu- 
ally enjoys  existence.  He  says  he  is  one  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church. — Late  Paper. 


Use  of  Apple  Tree  Primings. — At  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  many  farmers  prune  their 
orchards.  Some  take  the  limbs  that  are  lop- 
ped off,  and  cut  them  up  for  fire-wood.  The 
greater  part,  however,  throw  these  limbs  by 
the  side  of  fences  or  walls,  where  they  serve 
to  harbour  vermin,  and  collect  thistle  seeds, 
which  spring  up,  and  thus  form  plantations  of 
the  pests  for  years.  A  better  mode  is  to  return 
them  to  the  tree  again.  This  can  be  done  in 
two  ways,  1st.  By  burning  them  and  apply- 
ing the  ashes  around  the  roots  of  the  trees  ; 
and  2d,  By  cutting  them  up  fine  and  burying 
them  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  where  they  gra- 
dually decay,  and  thus  afford  nutriment  for  the 
tree  again.  This  mode  of  returning  the  cast- 
off  limbs  and  leaves  of  trees  into  the  tree  again 
is  conformable  to  nature.  We  see  it  carried 
on  daily  in  forests,  which  receive  a  dressing 
annually  of  its  leaves  and  the  dry  pieces  of 
limbs  that  are  broken  off  by  winds  and  snows, 
and  laid  at  the  cools,  where  they  not  only 
afford  nourishment  to  the  growing  trees,  but 
make  the  soil  fertile  for  other  purposes  as  is 


proved  by  the  bountiful  crops  thai  are  obtained 
from  new  grounds,  as  the  grounds  recently 
cleared  of  the  forest  are  called. — Maine  Far- 
mer. 

Disinfecting  Agent. — A  scientific  gentle- 
man states,  through  the  Boston  Journal,  that 
for  a  disinfecting  agent  for  general  use,  where 
the  surface  whence  noisome  exhalations  arise 
can  be  reached,  one  pound  of  common  copper- 
as, dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water,  forms  a 
fluid  which,  when  sprinkled  on  decomposing 
matter,  or  any  changing  surfaces,  immediately 
destroys  putrescent  exhalations.  In  extreme 
cases,  two  pounds  of  copperas,  in  one  gallon 
of  water,  may  be  used,  and  in  some  situations 
the  addition  of  so  much  ground  plaster  as  will 
form  a  thin  paste,  will  be  required.  The 
weekly  sprinkling  of  cellar  floors,  paved  yards, 
drains,  and  all  filthy  receptacles,  with  this 
fluid,  will  render  the  atmosphere  above  them 
perfectly  salubrious.  In  sick  rooms  and  con- 
fined spaces,  the  colourless  liquid  should  be 
placed  in  shallow  vessels,  freely  exposed,  when 
its  power  of  absorption  will  soon  change  the 
character  of  the  air  around  it. 

A  Profitable  Orchard. — The  American 
Agriculturist  says,  "  A  gentleman  within  our 
knowledge  has  a  small  orchard  on  the  Hudson 
river,  of  less  than  seven  acres,  which  produces 
from  $500  to  $750  worth  of  apples  annually. 
This  is  not  one  year  of  plenty,  and  another  or 
two  of  famine,  but  is  a  regular,  steady,  aver- 
age yield.  All  this  is  secured  by  the  simplest 
process,  viz.  good  management." 


Another  Orchard  Made  Profitable. — An 
old  orchard  of  four  acres  had  not  been  plough- 
ed for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  neighbours  as  worthless.  It  did  not 
yield  more  than  eight  barrels  a  year.  It  was 
well  ploughed,  and  thoroughly  -manured  for 
three  successive  years,  and  culiivated  with 
crops.  It  then  produced  two  hundred  and 
eighty  barrels  of  apples.  —  Late  Paper. 


Peeling  Potatoes. — Payen,  the  great  French 
chemist,  informs  us  that  starch  is  not  found  in 
the  epidermis,  or  in  the  tissues  immediately 
subjacent,  but  that  nitrogenized  matters  prin- 
cipally reside  in  these  parts  of  the  tuber;  hence 
a  loss  of  the  most  nutritious  portion  of  the 
vegetable  is  incurred  by  the  common  practice 
of  peeling  off  the  rind  and  parts  underneath, 
before  the  boiling  commences.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  cold  water  dissolves,  while 
boiling  water  coagulaies,  albumen.  If  pota- 
toes, therefore,  are  thrown  into  cold  water, 
and  gradually  healed,  much  of  the  nitrogenized 
principles  will  be  extracled  before  the  water 
reaches  ebullition,  while  if  it  be  made  to  boil 
before  they  are  introduced,  the  coagulation  will 
cause  these  matters  to  be  retained  within  the 
tissue  of  the  vegetable. — Plough,  Loom,  and 
Anvil. 

Touching  Expression. — A  certain  lady  had 
two  children,  both  young  and  nearly  of  I  ho 
same  age.  But  the  older  one,  by  some  whim 
or  accident,  possessed  all  the  mother's  aflcc- 
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tions;  there  was  none  for  the  younger,  nothing 
but  harshness.  Very  lately  the  mother  fell 
sick  and  was  confined  to  her  bed.  While  ly- 
ing there  she  heard  gentle  footsteps  approach- 
ing it.  "  Is  that  you,  my  child  ?"  said  the 
sick  woman.  "  No,  mamma,"  naively  and 
softly  said  the  resigned  one,  "  it  is  we."  Most 
parents,  and  all  mothers,  will  understand  this 
simple  answer. 

Selected. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

BY  JAMES  G1LBORNE  LYONS. 

Now  gather  all  our  Saxon  bards. 

Let  harps  and  hearts  be  strung-, 
To  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 

Our  own  good  Saxon  tongue; 
For  stronger  far  than  hosts  that  march 

Willi  battle  flags  unfurled, 
It  goes,  with  Freedom,  Thought,  and  Truth, 

To  rouse  and  rule  the  world. 

Stout  Albion  learns  its  household  lays 

On  every  surf-worn  shore, 
And  Scotland  hears  it  echoing  far 

As  Orkney's  breakers  roar — 
From  Jura's  crags  and  Mona's  hills 

It  floats  on  every  gale, 
And  warms  with  eloquence  and  song 

The  homes  of  Innisfail. 

On  many  a  wide  and  swarming  deck 

It.  scales  the  rough  wave's  crest, 
Seeking  its  peerless  heritage — 

The  fresh  and  fruitful  \\  est : 
It  climbs  New  England's  rocky  steeps, 

As  victor  mounts  a  throne  ; 
Niagara  knows  and  greets  the  voice 

Still  mightier  than  its  own. 

It  spreads  where  winter  piles  deep  snows 

On  bleak  Canadian  plains. 
And  where,  on  Essequibo's  banks, 

Eternal  summer  reigns  : 
It  glads  Acadia's  misty  coasts, 

Jamaica's  glowing  isle, 
And  bides  where,  gay  with  early  flowers, 

Green  Texan  prairies  smile. 

It  lives  by  clear  Itasca's  lake, 

Missouri's  turbid  stream, 
Where  cedars  rise  on  wild  Ozark, 

And  Kansas'  waters  gleam  : 
It  tracks  the  loud  swift  Oregon 

Through  sunset  valleys  rolled, 
And  soars  where  Californian  brooks 

Wash  down  their  sands  of  gold. 

It  sounds  in  Borneo's  camphor  groves, 

On  seas  of  fierce  Malay, 
In  fields  that  curb  old  Ganges'  flood, 

And  towers  of  proud  Bombay  ; 
It  wakes  up  Aden's  flashing  eyes, 

Dusk  brows  and  swarthy  limbs — 
The  dark  Liberian  soothes  her  child 

With  English  cradle  hymns. 

Tasmania's  maids  are  wooed  and  won 

In  gentle  Saxon  speech  ; 
Australian  boys  read  Crusoe's  life 

By  Sydney's  sheltered  beach  : 
It  dwells  where  Afiic's  southmost  capes 

Meet  oceans  broad  and  blue, 
And  Nieuveid's  rugged  mountains  gird 

The  wide  and  waste  Karroo. 

It  kindles  realms  so  far  apart, 

That,  while  its  praise  you  sing, 
These  may  be  clad  with  autumn's  fruits, 

And  those  with  flowers  of  spring  : 
It  quickens  lands  whose  meteor-lights 

Flame  in  an  arctic  sky, 
And  lands  for  which  the  Southern  Cross 

Hangs  its  orbed  fires  on  high. 


It  goes  with  all  that  prophets  told, 

And  righteous  kings  desired, 
With  all  that  great  apostles  taught, 

And  glorious  Greeks  admired; 
With  Shakspcare's  deep  and  wond'rous  verse, 

And  Milton's  loftier  mind, 
With  Alfred's  laws,  and  Newton's  lore, 

To  cheer  and  bless  mankind. 

Mark,  as  it  spreads,  how  deserts  bloom, 

And  error  flees  away, 
As  vanishes  the  mist  of  night 

Before  the  star  of  day  ; 
But  grand  as  are  the  victories 

Whose  monuments  we  see, 
These  are  but  as  the  dawn  which  speaks, 

Of  noontide  yet  to  be. 

Take  heed,  then,  heirs  of  Saxon  fame, 

Take  heed,  nor  once  disgrace 
With  deadly  pen  or  spoiling  sword 

Our  noble  tongue  and  race. 
Go  forth  prepared  in  every  clime 

To  love  and  help  each  other, 
And  judge  that  they  who  counsel  strife 

Would  bid  you  smite — a  brother. 

Go  forth,  and  jointly  speed  the  time, 

By  good  men  prayed  for  long, 
When  Christian  states,  grown  just  and  wise, 

Will  scorn  revenge  and  wrong; 
When  earth's  oppressed  and  savage  tribes 

Shall  cease  to  pine  or  roam, 
All  taught  to  prize  these  English  words — 

Faith,  freedom,  heaven,  and  home. 

For  "  Tile  Friend." 

LOOK  UP. 

"The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."    "  Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen." 

Although  the  signs  of  the  times  visibly  indi- 
cate discouragement  on  almost  every  hand, 
and  there  appears  but  little  to  cheer  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  true  mourners,  who  desire 
above  all  things,  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and 
the  enlargement  of  her  borders;  yet  He  who 
told  the  woman  of  Samaria  all  things  that  ever 
she  did,  (at  a  time  no  doubt  when  she  was  but 
little  expecting  to  meet  with  such  an  instructer) 
does  still  continue  His  merciful  visitations  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  and  can  not 
only  control  the  tempestuous  billows  of  the 
deep,  but  also  seal  and  unseal  the  springs  of 
the  waters  of  Life. 

In  the  Society  of  Friends,  truly,  great 
changes  have  taken  place  within  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  some  of  an  important  cha- 
racter of  but  very  recent  date.  Many  large 
meetings  have  been  reduced  to  but  few  in  num- 
ber; yet  where  these  are  unitedly  engaged  in 
spiritual  travail,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  salvation,  they  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  owned  by  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  who  promised,  that  "  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them."  These  feel 
the  cementing  bond  of  religious  union  to  bind, 
and  hold  them  together,  as  brethren  and  sisters 
of  the  same  household  of  faith,  and  can  har- 
moniously labour  for  the  honour  of  Truth, 
seeking  individually  and  collectively  to  know 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  Oh  !  saith  my  spirit, 
that  these  little  ones,  who  feel  their  dependent 
condition,  and  are  not  desirous  to  be  esteemed 
but  the  least  of  the  flock,  may  endeavour  to 
dwell  humbly  under  all  the  trying  dispensa- 
tions which  may  be  permitted  to  assail  them, 


as  the  graiid  adversary  of  all  good  was  never 
more  fully  equipped  with  strong  and  powerful 
instruments  to  divide  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  in 
Israel,  by  severing  the  tenderest  chords  which 
bind  us  together. 

May  the  few  who  compose  these  small  as- 
semblies, he  increasingly  sensible  of  the  import-  i 
ance  of  their  stewardship  as  a  remnant  of  the 
Lord's  people,  whose  day  of  reckoning  may 
be  near  at  hand.  Being  few  in  number,  may 
they  be  rich  in  faith,  and  grow  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  be  made  instrumental  in  gathering 
from  the  lo !  here,  and  the  lo !  there,  from  the 
by  ways,  and  the  crooked  paths,  which  had 
to  the  chambers  of  death,  the  prodigal  sons  of 
hardihood,  and  the  thoughtless  daughters  of 
folly. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

"Sixth  month  11th. — Several  of  the  natives 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  late  council  at  Buf- 
falo, which  was  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
t hose  \v  ho  were  anxious  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  their  own  advancement  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Their 
agent  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  what 
they  had  undertaken,  and  endeavour  to  pay 
attention  to  the  advice  of  the  President,  who 
wished  their  children  should  be  instructed,  and 
the  natives  generally  to  improve.  He  told 
them,  that  if  any  of  their  people  opposed  to 
them  should  insult  their  schoolmaster,  lo  send 
him  word  quickly,  and  he  would  pay  attention 
thereto.  He  also  recommended  the  Indians  to 
divide  their  lands  into  farms,  and  hold  them 
in  severalty.  Those  who  have  the  pre-emption 
right  of  purchasing  Indians'  lands,  proposed 
having  it  surveyed,  and  a  map  drawn  of  the 
different  Reservations,  and  to  divide  the  Reser- 
vations amongst  the  holders  of  said  pre-emp- 
tion right,  so  that  when  the  natives  are  dispos- 
ed to  part  with  any  of  them,  those  having  the 
right  to  purchase,  will  know  the  quality  and 
situation  of  the  land  without  difficulty. 

"12th. — A  very  warm  day;  thermometer 
in  the  shade  nearly  up  to  98°  Fahrenheit.  A 
number  of  the  natives  have  been  here  with 
whom  I  had  much  conversation. 

"  13th. — Several  of  the  natives  spent  some 
time  with  me  to  day  ;  amongst  others,  one  of 
the  chiefs  who  had  been  at.  the  late  council  at 
Buffalo  ;  he  brought  a  letter  to  the  teacher, 
written  by  their  agent,  which  was  as  follows. 

"'Buffalo,  June  4th,  1821. 

"'Sir, — I  understand  by  the  chiefs  from 
Allegheny,  that  your  school  has  been  stopped 
by  the  pagan  party  ;  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
should  go  on  with  the  school  at  their  village, 
as  part  of  the  Indians  are  wishing  to  send  their 
children  there  ;  although  I  cannot  pay  you  for 
teaching  the  school,  as  I  have  no  means  in  my 
hands  for  that  purpose. 

'I  am  sir,  respectfully, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 


« Mr.  .' 

"The  teacher  read  and  explained  the  fore- 
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gniiij  •<*  'he  n -wives  who  were  at  his  habita- 
tion, and  then  inquired  of  the  chief,  whether 
they  had  concluded  upon  anything  respecting 
the  school  :  he  replied,  they  were  so  busy  in 
attending  to  farming,  nothing  had  yet  l>eon 
done,  but  as  soon  as  that  was  accomplished, 
thev  would  prohtbly  decide  upon  it. 

i^ih. — Two  uf  the  natives  favourable  to 
improvement  were  here,  with  whom  I  had 
much  satisfaction  in  conversation.  In  their 
discourse  between  themselves,  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Indians,  I  found  that  those 
who  rejected  the  aid  olfered  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition,  were  still  disposed  to 
endeavour  to  support  their  old  customs. 

" Staid.  — i  went  up  the  river  on  some  busi- 
ness. I  saw  many  of  the  natives,  and  found 
that  some  of  them  had  improved  in  the  man- 
ner of  planting  their  corn,  agreeably  to  what 
had  been  recommended  to  tlieni  last  Spring. 

M  24th. — Several  chiefs  and  natives  were  at 
mv  dwelling  this  afternoon.  Three  of  the  for- 
mer tarried  all  night,  and  took  breakfast  next 
morning.  They  did  not  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion, relative  to  when  and  where  the  school 
was  to  be  resumed.  They  talked  amongst 
themselves  about  keeping  the  first-day  of  the 
week,  and  on  other  subjects ;  they  were  recom- 
mended to  be  careful  in  their  movements,  and 
when  they  became  entirely  satislied  of  the 
propriety  of  any  measure,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  to  go  forward.  They  expressed  thanks 
for  what  had  been  said  to  them,  and  also  spoke 
of  the  satisfaction  they  had  fell  in  having  been 
at  the  Quaker's  habitation. 

"27th.  —  This  morning  whilst  engaged 
ploughing,  one  of  the  opposition  chiefs  came 
to  me,  and  said  there  were  some  people  at  my 
dwelling  who  wished  to  make  a  speech  to  me; 
I  left  the  field,  went  to  the  house  and  found 
four  chiefs  of  that  party  there.  Soon  after 
we  were  seated,  one  of  them  informed  me  they 
had  something  to  say,  to  which  they  requested 
me  to  pay  attention.  Kan-hos-ta  then  com- 
menced and  said,  that  last  fall,  previous  to 
their  agent  going  to  the  seat  of  government, 
he  in  company  with  one  of  the  Buffalo  chiefs, 
had  requested  him  to  inquire  of  the  President, 
what  was  best  for  the  Indians  to  do,  in  their 
present  divided  state  ;  as  some  of  them  w  ere 
receiving  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  fol- 
lowing after  the  customs  of  white  people,  others 
desired  to  continue  in  their  old  customs;  and 
he  went  on  to  stale,  that  some  of  their  people 
were  fearful  they  would  lose  their  land,  on  ac- 
count of  the  assistance  the  white  people  were 
rendering  them  in  schooling,  &c.  Their  agent 
did  not  tell  them  at  their  late  council,  whether 
ihe  President  wished  them  all  to  accept  the 
proffered  aid  for  their  improvement,  but  left 
them  just  as  they  had  been.  The  chief  said, 
the  Indians  opposed  to  improvements,  had  un- 
derstood that  some  of  their  people  were  anxious 
the  school  should  now  be  resumed  at  Alleghe- 
ny, and  they  now  came  to  forewarn  me,  not 
to  come  on  i  heir  land  to  teach  school,  until  the 
resuh  should  be  known  of  a  trial  those  opposed 
to  improvements  are  now  about  making,  to 
have  all  those  of  their  people  who  are  anxious 
for  schools,  removed  to  a  Reservation  by  them- 
selves, perhaps  at  Buffalo,  or  Cattaraugus; 
and  those  opposed  to  improvements  likewise  to 


be  settled  togeiher ;  and  then  it  would  be  seen 
which  would  get  along  to  most  satisfaction, 
lie  warned  me  not  to  commence  school,  until 
something  was  settled  amongst  them,  because 
some  of  their  young  men  had  threatened  if  1 
did  come  upon  then  land,  they  would  burn  all 
the  school-books,  or  perhaps  I  might  otherwise 
,  be  insulted.  Tekiando  then  said,  there  was  to 
be  a  council  in  live  days,  to  which  they  were 
all  going,  and  many  of  the  natives  opposed  to 
improvements  were  then  to  be  collected.  They 
were  going  to  consult  upon  some  plan  to  have 
their  people  separated  into  two  parties,  and 
settled  on  distinct  Reservations;  and  they 
w  ished  all  those  anxious  for  schools,  lo  go  to 
Buffalo  and  be  together,  but  did  not  know  whe- 
ther they  should  succeed  ; — that  I  had  now 
understood  and  heard  their  messnge,  and  if  1 
persisted  in  going  on  with  the  school  under 
present  circumstances,  it  would  be  my  own 
fault  if  I  should  meet  with  insult.  Another  of 
the  chiefs,  (Charles  O'Beal,)  said,  they  felt  sat- 
isfied these  things  were  not  done  for  them  with- 
out a  view  of  recompense;  for  they  .all  knew 
that  when  white  people  hired  any  thing  done, 
they  looked  for  pay  ;  and  for  his  part,  he  pre- 
ferred paying  lor  schooling,  &c,  as  the  white 
people  did,  and  there  would  then  be  no  dissat- 
isfaction. He  believed  the  Great  Spirit  would 
he  belter  pleased  for  people  lo  pay  for  their 
children's  schooling ;  for  if  his  children  were 
to  be  instructed  at  other  people's  expense,  he 
should  consider  himself  indebted,  and  could 
not  call  them  his  own  children,  because  others 
had  paid  for  their  instruction. 

"  I  told  them  I  had  understood  the  agent 
had  encouraged  them  lo  go  on  endeavouring 
to  improve  in  industry  and  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing ;  and  I  saw  by  the  President's  speech,  that 
it  was  his  wish  their  children  should  be  educa- 
ted, and  the  older  ones  take  hold  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  business  ;  and  as  it  respected 
the  Quakers  taking  a"ny  of  their  lands,  they 
might  make  their  minds  easy,  for  they  had  no 
other  view  than  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  :  that 
Friends  had  frequently  told  them,  given  them 
many  papers,  and  also  sent  them  a  parchment 
a  short  lime  ago,  which  their  asent  had  ex- 
plained  lo  them  publicly,  stating  they  would 
never  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  what  Friends 
had  done  for  them.  As  il  respected  the  chil- 
dren of  white  people  being  schooled',  very  many 
of  ihem  were  educated  freely,  on  account  of 
their  parents  being  poor :  that  white  people 
considered  the  education  of  children  of  great 
importance;  and  those  whose  parents  were  in 
low  circumstances,  were  taught  gratuitously. 
As  it  respected  their  using  endeavours,  to  have 
all  those  of  their  people  who  were  in  favour  of 
schools,  removed  to  a  different  reservation,  I 
recommended  them  to  be  cautious.  I  also  en- 
forced upon  them  the  necessity  there  was  for 
their  living  in  love  one  with  another;  that  they 
should  not  carry  their  different  opinions  to  ex- 
tremes, but  should  allow  those  of  their  people 
who  were  desirous  of  improving,  the  liberty  of 
sending  their  children  to  school,  without  so 
much  opposition  thereto.  They  would  not  feel 
their  minds  easy,  if  some  of  the  other  natives 
should  come  to  the  council-house  whilst  they 
were  performing  their  dances,  and  warn  them 
to  cease  therefrom  ;  that  I  had  heard  some  of 


that  party  say,  they  did  not  intend  to  press  the 
opposition  part,  lo  accede  lo  their  views  about 
keeping  Fust-day,  &c,  and  recommended  to 
l hem  the  necessity  of  charity.  One  of  the 
chiefs  then  said,  I  had  now  heard  their  mes- 
sage, and  they  wished  lo  know  whether  I  should 
at  tend  to  it,  as  it  respected  desisting  from  keep- 
ing school,  until  it  should  be  know  n  what  could 
be  done  relative  to  their  separation.  I  replied, 
that  when  friends  were  here  in  the  fall,  the 
Indians  wished  their  children  to  be  instructed, 
and  last  winter  ihe  school  was  in  operation, 
but  had  been  adjourned  on  account  of  the  op- 
position thereto  until  the  council  should  be 
held  at  Buffalo  ;  that  council  had  now  been 
held,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  some  of  the 
chiefs  had  been  here,  and  inquired  when  I  pre- 
ferred attending  to  the  school,  w  hether  at  the 
present  time,  or  in  the  fall,  I  had  told  them, 
I  hey  w  ere  lo  say  at  what  time  it  should  be 
resumed,  for  it  rested  wilh  them  entirely. 
Tekiando  remarked,  it  was  evident  I  was  anx- 
ious the  school  should  go  on,  and  make  dis- 
turbance among  them.  Another  of  the  chiefs 
said,  the  proceedings  last  winter  during  the 
timeihe  school  was  kept  upon  their  lands,  was 
somewhat  like  having  a  barrel  of  whiskey  to 
which  people  collected  and  made  disturbance, 
for  the  Indians  would  collect  togeiher  in  coun- 
cil at  the  school-house,  which  caused  much 
dissatisfaction. 

"  They  were  told  as  it  respected  losing  their 
lands,  their  minds  might  be  at  rest.  They 
.saw  that  I  was  not  ashamed  ihey  should  see 
my  face  when  talking  upon  that  or  oilier  sub- 
jects, and  it  was  evident  to  me  that  if  a  thought 
was  entertained  of  taking  their  lands,  they 
would  discover  a  something  in  my  countenance 
which  would  betray  me.  Much  was  said  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  necessity  of  their  living  in 
love  one  with  anolher,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  along  in  harmony,  which  would  be  much 
better  than  having  contention,  was  pressed 
upon  them.  They  left  me  after  bidding  fare- 
well, and  most  of  the  day  I  was  engaged  in 
ploughing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Frost  Sleep — Its  Cure. — Tn  an  excursion 
made  in  the  winter  1792-3,  from  St.  John's  lo 
the  Bay  of  Bulls,  North  America,  Captain  (the 
lale  General)  Skinner  forming  one  of  our  party, 
we  had  on  our  return  to  cross  a  large  lake 
over  the  ice  some  miles  in  extent.  When 
about  the  middle,  Captain  Skinner  informed 
me  that  he  had  long  been  severely  pinched  by 
the  cold,  and  found  an  irresistible  drowsy  fit 
coming  on.  1  urged  him  to  exertions,  repre- 
senting the  falal  consequences  of  giving  way 
to  this  feeling,  and  pointing  out  the  stale  in 
which  his  wife  and  family  would  be  found 
should  the  party  arrive  at  St.  John's  Without 
him.  These  thoughts  aroused  him  to  exertion 
for  some  time  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the 
margin  of  the  lake  he  gave  way,  and  declared 
he  was  uttetly  unable  to  struggle  further,  deli- 
vering, at  the  same  lime,  what  he  considered 
his  dying  message  to  his  family.  As  there 
were  some  hushes  near  ihe  spot,  I  broke  olFa 
branch,  and  began  to  thrash  my  fellow-travel- 
ler with  it;  at  first  without  much  apparent 
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effect,  but  at  length  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
toy  patient  winced  under  my  blows,  and  at 
length  grew  angry.  I  continued  the  applica- 
tion of  the  stick  until  he  made  an  effort  to  get 
up  and  retaliate,  lie  was  soon  relieved  from 
the  torpor,  and  as  we  were  now  but  a  few 
miles  from  St.  John's,  I  pushed  on  before  the 
party,  leaving  the  Captain  under  special  care. 
I  left  also  the  stick,  with  strong  injunctions 
that  it  should  be  smartly  applied  in  the  event 
of  t lie  drowsiness  returning.  I  soon  reached 
the  town,  and  had  some  warm  porter,  with 
spice,  prepared  against  the  arrival  of  my 
friends;  with  this  and  considerable  friction  he 
was  enabled  to  proceed  home,  where  he  ar- 
rived perfectly  recovered.  He  himself  related 
the  story  at  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent's  table,  at 
Gibraltar,  many  years  afterwards,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  much  gratitude  for  the  beat- 
ing he  had  received. — Memoirs  of  Admiral 
Brenton. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Early  Visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

One  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  that  of  the  immediate  ma- 
nifestation of  right  and  wrong,  by  the  light  and 
the  reproofs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
even  at  a  very  early  age.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental doctrine,  and  with  obedience  to  its 
practical  influence,  is  connected  the  present 
and  everlasting  welfare  of  the  soul  of  man. 
If  those  who  have  reached  maturity  have  not 
yielded  to  it,  we  cannot  suppose  they  will  urge 
it  upon  others.  Living  in  rebellion  against  the 
Divine  law  themselves,  habituated  to  a  daily 
slighting  of  the  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  they  would  hardly  think  of  recommend- 
ing obedience  to  il,  either  in  their  own  chil- 
dren, if  they  are  parents,  or  those  of  others. 
What  an  incalculable  loss  must  children  sus- 
tain, whose  parents,  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians, never  solemnly  enjoin  upon  them  a 
scrupulous  adherence,  to  the  convictions  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  their  own  minds.  And  how 
can  they  do  it  while  they  disregard  it  them- 
selves 1 

"  Mind  the  light,"  was  an  injunction  which 
Friends  in  their  best  days  often  uttered.  Those 
who  did  mind  it,  were  led  out  of  darkness  ;  and 
the  light  of  their  example,  the  fruits  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  shone  before  men, 
that  seeing  their  good  works,  they  glorified 
their  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Many  con- 
vincements  were  made;  strangers  were  brought 
to  feed  the  flock,  sons  of  aliens  became  plough- 
men and  vine  dressers,  and  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  evangelical  prophecy,  as  the  glory  of 
the  Christian  church  began  afresh  to  break 
forth,  to  many  among  them  the  language  was 
applicable,  "Ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of 
the  Lord,  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of 
our  God."  And  until  the  same  doctrine  of 
obeying  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  is 
lived  up  to,  we  shall  not  know  a  return  of 
those  days  of  flourishing  in  the  courts  of  our 
God. 

In  looking  over  the  last  number  of  the 
Friends'  Library,  I  observed  some  remarks  on 
this  point,  made  by  that  eminent  minister  of 


Christ,  John  Fothergill,  which  I  hope  will  be 
read  by  many  of  our  young  people ;  not  be- 
cause 1  suppose  they  are  in  the  use  of  profane 
language  —  I  hope  better  things  of  them  ;  but 
that  they  may  sec  the  advantage  of  minding 
the  convictions  of  Truth  from  early  life  up  to 
old  age.  He  says,  "  When  I  was  between  six 
and  seven  years  of  age,  as  near  as  1  can  re- 
collect, being  at  some  little  play  with  another 
boy,  through  the  force  of  a  sudden  temptation, 
I  swore  an  oath  ;  which  notwithstanding  it  was 
to  a  truth,  yet  such  secret  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  so  doing,  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty 
God,  so  affected  my  mind  with  sorrow  and 
remorse,  as  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
my  judgment;  and  also  imprinted  that  warning 
and  fear  in  my  heart  in  this  respect,  that  1 
never  did  the  like  since  on  any  occasion. 
Wherefore  as  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
pure  law  of  Christ,  which  is  light,  makes  its 
appearance  against  evil  in  all,  and  often  in 
tender  years,  so  if  a  careful  regard  were  yield- 
ed in  youth,  to  this  inshining  of  the  day  of  God 
in  secret,  many  evil  practices  and  defiling  lib- 
erties would  be  prevented,  and  would  never  get 
that  room  in  the  mind,  and  in  use,  which  with 
sorrow  we  too  often  observe  they  do." 

This  obedient  child  afterwards  reaped  the 
blessed  fruits  of  minding  the  convictions  of  the 
light — the  day-spring  from  on  high  —  for  in 
the  Lord's  time  he  was  made  a  minister  of  his 
pure  Gospel,  and  a  pillar  in  the  house  of  God, 
that  went  no  more  out.  When  he  was  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  often 
affected  with  discouraging  reasonings,  how 
they  should  do  in  the  meeting  he  belonged  to, 
when  an  ancient  and  truly  valuable  minister 
should  be  taken  from  them  by  death.  But  he 
was  led  to  consider  by  what  means  he  was 
made  so  valuable, — "  that  it  was  through  his 
faithfulness,  his  waiting  to  feel  after,  and  ad- 
hering to  that  manifestation  of  Divine  power 
and  life  from  Almighty  God,  whereof  he  de- 
clared, that  this  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  he 
laboured  to  turn  and  gather  people's  minds, 
appeared  in  all :  and  as  hereby  he  was  made 
truly  serviceable,  so  that  heavenly  living  prin- 
ciple was  well  able  to  help,  feed,  fit  and  pre- 
serve all  who  truly  sought  to  know  and  be 
subject  to  it,  and  make  them  truly  serviceable 
also."  This  minister  was  removed  by  death 
in  about  a  year  after  ;  and  in  little  more  than 
two  years  after  his  death,  John  Fothergill  and 
four  more  of  his  fellow  members  were  engaged 
by  the  Truth,  to  open  their  mouths  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  ;  so  that  instead  of  a  de-  j 
clension,  about  which  he  had  had  his  fears,  j 
the  meeting  increased  in  number  and  in  the 
power  of  godliness.  May  the  Lord  of  the  bar-; 
vest  again  and  again  send  forth  such  labourers 
into  his  harvest-field — so  that  many  drooping 
ones  may  be  cheered  to  hold  on  their  way,  and 
finally  die  in  the  faith,  that  the  blessed  Truth  j 
will  not  be  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground  for 
want  of  supporters,  but  that  the  mouths  of 
thousands  will  be  opened  to  speak  well  of  it, 
and  of  the  Lord's  excellent  name. 

Interesting  Discoveries  in  Africa. —  A 
French  Exploring  Expedition  has  partially  as- 
cended the  Grand  Bass  am  river  in  Africa,  and 
has  discovered  it  to  be  a  confluent  of  the  Niger. 


Captain  Boilet,  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, writes  that  he  has  discovered  two  magni- 
ficent lakes,  where  palm  oil  is  so  abundant 
that  the  ship  had  not  vessels  enough  to  hold  it. 
Now,  according  to  the  dealers  themselves, 
palm  oil  gives  a  profit  of  eighty  per  cent., 
whilst  gold  only  yields  fifty  or  sixtv.  The 
adjoining  villages  are  said  to  overflow  with 
produce  of  all  sorts.  Captain  Boilet  has,  how- 
ever, visited  unknown  regions,  and  established 
relations  in  the  midst  of  a  country  the  very 
centre  of  the  gold  trade,  the  only  commerce 
hitherto  carried  on  at  Grand  Bassarn.  It  be- 
ing the  dry  season,  the  want  of  water  prevent- 
ed its  entire  exploration  ;  but  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son there  are  six  feet  of  water,  and  the  river 
may  be  ascended  as  far  as  the  cataracts  of 
Abouesson,  fifty  leagues  distant.  At  that  place 
the  traveller  is  within  sixty  leagues  of  Sego, 
and  the  course  of  the  Niger  is  still  continued. 
When  the  steamer  Guestander  proceeds  to 
Grand  Bassam,  that  vessel,  which  only  draws 
two  feet  of  water,  will  entirely  solve  the  pro- 
blem. Thus  a  well  armed  and  well  supplied 
vessel  will  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  traversing  a  district  of  which  Captain 
Boilet  has  seen  a  part  himself,  and  which  is 
the  entrepot  and  the  passage  for  the  caravans 
of  the  gold  and  silk  merchants,  and  where  the 
gallant  captain  discovered,  and  inhabited  for 
two  days,  a  city  more  ancient  and  more  im- 
portant than  Timbnctoo.  "  I  must  write  a 
volume,"  concludes  the  letter,  "  were  I  to  at- 
tempt to  relate  the  dangers  and  adventures  of 
the  expedition." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Corrupting  Fashions  of  the  World. 

From  the  first  Quaker  down  to  this  day, 
Friends  have  had  a  testimony  against  the 
changeable  fashions,  founded  upon  scripture 
ground.  The  apostles  exhorted  the  primitive 
believers  not  to  be  "conformed  to  this  world, 
but  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their 
minds."  "  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  not  of  the 
Father  but  of  the  world  ;  and  if  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  The  forming  of  new  fashions  in  dress, 
is  almost  entirely  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  fallen  man. 
Regenerated  Quakers  have  borne  a  steady  tes- 
timony against  this  dppraved  spirit,  and  they 
have  found  a  preservation  by  it  to  themselves, 
and  their  example  has  carried  conviction  home 
to  others.  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
in  themselves  has  led  them  into  it,  conformably 
with  the  apostles'  doctrine.  We  have  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  fa- 
ther of  that  eminent  minister,  Samuel  Fother- 
gill. He  says,  "  When  I  was  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old,  which  was  after  my  mo- 
ther's decease,  a  strong  inclination  took  place 
in  me  to  have  a  coat  made,  with  some  more 
resemblance  of  the  mode  or  fashion  of  the 
time,  than  in  the  plain  manner  which  1  had, 
with  other  Friends  used,  and  1  prevailed  upon 
my  father  to  grant  it;  but  I  was  made  uneasy 
in  it,  almost  at  the  first  wearing  it,  and  the 
more  so  in  using  it,  feeling  the  certain  reproofs 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  for  leaning  to,  and  join- 
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[  ins  with  the  vain  and  restless  flesh-pleasing 
(  spirit  of  the  world,  and  turning  front  the  stea- 
dy pianinos  of  the  unchangeable  Truth.  I 
was  indisputably  satisfied,  that  the  enemy  of 
all  good  worked  in  the  earthly  affections  ol 
those  wherein  he  could  get  place,  to  draw  out 
the  mind  at  times,  of  the  youth  especially,  alter 
the  uAtenJv  corruptions  of  the  depraved 
worid.^n  its  changeable  and  vain  fashions  in 
dress  and  clothing,  in  order  to  lead  into  the 
broad  teat/,  and  by  degrees  into  the  wide 
irorld,  one  step  making  not/  for  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  was  in  measure  then,  and 
have  been  since  more  immovably  assured,  that 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  day,  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
doth  appear  against,  and  reprove  the  very 
conception  of  such  vain  desires  and  inclina- 
9  lions;  and  would  lead  and  preserve  out  of 
them,  if  people  did  but  attend  thereto,  and  la 
boor  honestly  to  hear  the  cross  of  Christ  in 
this  respect.  This,  as  it  hath  done  before  our 
age,  hath  also  in  our  time,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  therefor,  sailh  my  soul,  crucified 
many  to  the  world's  spirit  and  ways,  in  these 
enticing  and  adulterating  fashions,  as  well  as 
to  others  of  its  evils. 

"Oh  well  would  it  be  if  (he  youth  would 
duly  consider  these  things,  and  learn  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  Christ  in  their  tender  age,  while 
they  are  teachable  and  innocent;  before  many 
wrong  liberties  harden  the  mind,  and  darken 
the  understanding,  and  embolden  in  a  disre- 
gard to  that  one  ever  blessed  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  which  only  doth  and  must  lead  man  to 
God  and  true  godliness." — Friends'  Library, 

Vol.  ia. 

It  may  be  some  trial  to  young  persons  to 
wear  a  plain  dress,  but  it  has  been  a *neans  in 
the  Divine  hand,  of  deterring  many  from  par- 
ticipating in  corrupt  and  debasing  pleasures, 
and  from  mingling  with  a  class  of  people  who 
would  lead  them  into  debauchery,  into  sinks  of 
uneleanness,  and  sensuality.  "  He  that  break- 
eth  an  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him."  In- 
stead of  weakening  the  wholesome  restraints 
that  are  placed  about  young  persons  by  their 
parenis,  and  by  religious  society,  they  should 
cherish  them;  and  by  an  undeviating  course 
of  humble,  consistent  walking,  show  their  re- 
spect lor  them,  and  their  gratitude  for  the 
pains  and  toils  which  have  been  endured,  in 
educating  them  in  a  truly  Christian  manner. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  a  plain  garb,  and  a  firm 
support  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ — and  when  the  two  go  together,  a  stand- 
ing protest  is  maintained  against  the  world 
that  lieth  in  wickedness.  When  that  grave 
and  honourable  servant  of  Christ,  William 
Jackson,  of  West  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  was 
approaching  manhood,  Satan  suggested  to  his 
mind,  that  he  had  better  put  off  his  plain  coat ; 
he  was  not  fit  to  wear  it;  and  for  a  time  he 
was  captivated  by  the  false  reasoning  of  the 
father  of  lies,  and  seemed  ready  to  join  in  with 
it;  but  through  the  interposition  of  his  almighty 
Saviour,  he  came  to  the  wise  conclusion,  that 
it  was  better  to  keep  to  his  simple  garb,  and 
strive  irr  the  ability  that  God  giveth,  to  change 
his  conduct  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the 
exterior  appearance  ;  and  it  is  said,  he  never 
deviated  from  this  conclusion. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Progress  of  Separation  among  the  Adherents  of 
Elias  Hicks. 

Wc  have  perused  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  the  12th  inst.,  an  article  purporting  to  be 
written  by  a  correspondent  of  that  paper,  who, 
we  should  suppose  from  his  language,  made 
no  pretension  to  being  a  Friend,  or  member  of 
the  llu  ksite  Society,  and  giving  his  account  of 
the  llicksite  Yearly  Meeting,  held  the  preced- 
ing week  at  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

He  introduces  the  narrative  by  stating,  that 
"  the  Society  of  Friends,  like  almost  every  other 
sect  in  our  country,  is  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Radicals  ;  the  former 
being  composed  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  the 
Society  sti  ictly  aloof  from  all  the  reforms  of 
the  age,  and  the  latter  of  those,  who  deem  a 
church  organization  worse  than  useless,  unless 
its  influence  is  actively  employed  in  promulga- 
ting works  of  practical  righteousness  and  be- 
nevolence. The  Radicals  allege  that  the  Con- 
servaiives  in  this  Yearly  Meeting,,  though  a 
minority,  have  long  ruled  the  body  by  dint  of 
ecclesiastical  finesse  and  management.  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  truth  in  this  statement,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  that  many  believe  it  to 
be  true  to  the  letter,  I  have  abundant  evi- 
dence." 

"On  Monday  morning  commenced  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  After  a  long 
silence,  the  clerk  of  last  year  read  the  '  opening 
minute,'  in  about  these  words,  '  Eighth  month 
27th,  1849.  Near  the  time  adjourned  to 
Friends  assembled.'  One  Friend  nominated  W. 
G.  for  Assistant  Clerk.  The  man  who  made 
this  nomination  was  one  of  the  Reform  party. 
Belbre  the  meeting  had  time  to  express  its 
judgment  on  the  first  nomination,  a  member  of 
the  other  party  nominated  J.  H.  P.,  and  the 
Conservatives  immediately  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  his  appointment.  The 
Reformers,  I  was  told,  were  taken  by  surprise. 
They  did  not  anticipate  that  the  other  party 
would  lake  so  unusual  a  course."  "  The 
principal  Clerk,  in  this  instance,  being  a  Con- 
servative, the  Radicals  felt  that  the  Assistant 
should  in  fairness  be  taken  from  their  own 
party,  but  the  leaders  refused  to  conciliate 
them,  and  appointed  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able of  the  Conservatives  to  fill  the  place.  The 
excitement  between  the  parties  now  began  to 
manifest  itself.  The  Conservatives  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  which 
makes  the  business  meetings  of  the  Society 
private,  while  the  Reformers  were  willing  that 
the  whole  world  should  witness  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  some  of  them  insisted,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  sect  at  this  day  to 
meet  in  secret  conclave,  and  that  the  custom 
ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded.  On  this 
point  the  Reformers  carried  the  day.  The 
rule  of  secresy  was  not  enforced." 

"The  annual  reports  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  having  been  read,  the  next  business 
in  order  was  the  reading  of  the  epislles  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  And  now  came  the 
great  contest.  The  Genesee  (N.  Y.)  and  In- 
diana Yrearly  Meetings  have  been  divided,  and 
the  Reformers  who  formerly  belonged  to  them, 
are  now  separately  organized.    The  new  or- 


ganizations had  sent  epistles  to  the  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  Reformers  in  this  body  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  read,  while  the  Con- 
servatives were  equally  determined  to  suppress 
them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  question 
was  debated  lor  three  days!  Various  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Conservatives  to  pass  to 
other  business,  but  in  vain.  Full  two-thirds  of 
the  meeting,  embracing  nearly  all  the  young 
men,  a  great  majority  of  the  middle-aged,  and 
a  few  of  the  old  men,  were  in  favour  of  the 
reading,  while  the  '  weight'- of  the  gallery  was 
opposed."  "  Some  were  for  a  compromise, 
and  proposed  that  the  obnoxious  epislles  should 
be  read,  and  no  further  notice  be  taken 
of  them.  The  friends  of  reform  would  not 
enter  into  any  such  arrangement.  It  was  not 
until  the  close  of  Wednesday's  session,  that 
the  question  was  decided."  "  The  discussion 
was  in  the  main  courteous,  but  earnest,  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  severe.  The  Conser- 
vatives urged  their  cause  on  the  ground  of 
superior  light  and  wisdom — accused  their  op- 
ponents  of  a  disposition,  '  to  turn  every  thing 
upside  down,  disorganize  the  Society,  Sc.^ 
tyc.'  The  Reformers  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  the  Society  had  long  been  control' 
ed  by  a  few,  whose  zeal  for  the  letter  of  the 
discipline  outran  their  regard  for  its  funda- 
mental principles,  and  who  had  made  it  sub- 
servient to  sectarian  and  party  ends.  They 
maintained  that  it  was  their  right  as  members 
of  the  Society,  to  know  the  contents  of  any 
documents  that  might  be  addressed  to  the 
meeting;  that  to  refuse  them  a  reading  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Christian  charity 
and  courtesy,  and  tend  to  bring  reproach  upon 
the  Society.  It  was  staled  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  the  hostility  to  reforms  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders,  had  driven  the  great  mass 
of  the  young  people  away  from  the  Society's 
meetings,  and  that  if  the  same  influences  were 
to  prevail  hereafter,  the  organization  would 
ere  long  become  extinct." 

"  At  the  close  of  the  third  day's  session, 
the  gallery  yielded,  and  the  Reformers  so  far 
triumphed,  as  to  procure  the  reading  of  the 
epistles  from  the  Waterloo  and  Green  Plain 
Meetings.  Another  contest  on  the  question  of 
answering  them  was  anticipated,  but  the  Con- 
servatives avoided  this  by  proposing  that  none 
of  the  epistles  received  by  the  meeting  this 
year  shall  be  answered.  To  this  there  was 
no  opposition." 

After  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Sixth-day, 
"  some  300  or  400  of  the  Reform  party  re- 
mained in  the  house  for  mutual  consultation, 
and  determined  to  hold  a  Conference  for  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  Religious 
Organization,  in  New  Garden,  in  this  county, 
on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  October  next. 
It  is  thought  that  a  new  organization  will  be 
the  result." 

Observer. 


Revival  of  the  Roman  Inquisition. 

Dr.  Giacinto  Achilli  has  been  arrested  in 
Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Inquisition.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  p.  sr.,  on  the  80lh  .Inly,  three 
men  in  plain  clothes  took  him  into  custody  in 
the  house  where  he  was  staying.    Thev  stated 
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old,  named  Mary  Fann,  wlio  had  boon  sold  as  a  slave, 
by  her  inhuman  father  two  years  ago,  has  lalcly  been 
rescued  by  the  mother  from  her  servitude,  in  which 
she  had  been  treated  as  a  negro  slave.  It  seems  that 
Faun's  wile  had  obtained  several  years  since,  a  divorce 
from  him,  and  subsequently  married.  The  girl  Nan. 
cy  was  taken  off  by  her  father  Fann,  to  VVynnton, 
where,  lor  a  blind  horse  and  Jersey  wagon,  she  was 
turned  over  to  James  It.  Jackson,  as  a  slave.  By  some 
means  the  mother  heard  of  the  situation  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  with  the  volunteer  aid  of  lawyers  and  sheriff, 
&c.,  she  recovered  her  child  by  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. The  public  feeling  was  becoming  highly  excited 
against  both  purchaser  and  seller,  the  ibrmer  of  whom 
was  a  church  member,  the  latter  a  degraded  being  in 
open  concubinage." 

White  and  black  slavery  are  both  inhuman  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  on  what  sound  principle  the  white 
man  who  sells  his  mulatto  children  can  condemn  an- 
other for  selling  his  white  offspring, — and  why  the 
public  feeling  of  Georgia  slaveholders  should  become 
highly  excited  on  this  occasion,  when  they  might  pos- 
sibly find  many  of  their  own  people  were  buying  and 
selling  the  children  of  white  people  who  had  but  a 
slight  tinge  of  the  African  blood.  It  all  goes  to  prove 
that  when  the  principle  and  system  of  slavery  acts 
upon  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  its  enormiiies  appear 
very  glaring.  "  He  finds  his  brother  guilly  of  a  skin 
not  coloured  like  his  own  ;  and  having  power  to  avenge 
the  wrong,  dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  T.  E.  L.,  for  Joseph  Dickenson,  $2,  vol. 
23.  Nathan  P.  Hall,  agent,  $1,  to  26,  vol.  23. 
Francis  Davis,  O.,  $2,  vol.  23.  Joseph  Walton,  O., 
S2,  vol.  23.  John  Naylor,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  23.  A.  Gar- 
retson,  agent,  for  Milton  Patterson,  O.,  $2,  vol.  23. 
Joseph  G.  Harlan,  $2,  vol.  23.  G.  Perdue,  agent,  $2, 
vol.  22,  and  for  James  Hadlcy,  $1,  vols.  2 1  and  22. 
G.  F.  Read,  agent,  for  Ed.  Buxton,  VV.  Frye,  Joseph 
Nichols,  David  Buffum,  $2  each,  vol.  23;  and  for 
Peace  Buffum,  §2,  to  32,  vol.  23.  David  Osbom,  $4, 
vols.  21  and  22.  John  King,  agent,  for  Job  Otis,  Jos. 
Chase,  Samuel  B.  Shove,  William  King,  and  Francis 
Arinistead,  each  $2,  vol.  23.  Paul  C.  Macomber,  S2, 
vol.  22.  Jacob  Haight,  $2,  vol.  23.  M.  B.  Ladd,  $2. 
vol.  22. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  West-town  Boarding- 
School  will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  the  26th 
of  Tenth  month.  Parents  and  guardians  in- 
tending to  send  children  to  the  school,  will 
please  make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Stages  will  he  provided  to  convey  the  children 
to  the  school,  and  will  leave  Douglass's  Hotel, 
Sixth  street  below  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  26'th,  and  Seventh-day,  the  27th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  m. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee, 
a  conveyance  will  leave  the  stage-office,  on 
Second-day,  the  1st,  and  Fifth-day,  the  4th  of 
Tenth  month,  at  12  o'clock. 


DWELLING-HOUSE  TO  LET. 

The  dwelling-house  attached  to  the  "  St. 
Ja tries  street  School  Estiite,"  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  that  street,  a  little  west  from  De- 
laware Sixth,  being  now  vacant, —  the  Com- 
mittee having  charge  of  "  Friends'  Select 
Schools,"  would  have  a  choice  in  letting  the 
premises  to  a  small  family  of  Friends,  (princi- 
pally females,  would  be  preferred.)  Should 
there  be  one  in  want  of  such  an  accommoda- 
tion, the  rent  will  be  moderate. 

For  terms,  apply  at  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  or  at  No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 

Ninth  month. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  Downingtown,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
Joseph  VV.,  son  of  Moses  Aldrich,  of  Smithfield,  R.  1., 
to  Rachel  E.,  daughter  of  Joshua  B.  Sharpless,  of  the 
former  place. 


that  they  did  so  by  order  of  the  French  Pre- 
fect. They  hud  no  paper  of  authorization 
whatever.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Achilli  has 
been  imprisoned,  without  any  warrant,  in  the 
name  of  the  representative  of  the  French  Re- 
public. The  government  of  the  city  of  Rome 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  at  that  lime  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  appointed  by  General  Oudi- 
not. 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  name  of  the  French  Prelect  has  been 
fraudulently  used  by  authority  of  the  Cardinal 
Pairizi,  Vicar-General  of  Rome,  who  had  just 
returned  to  the  city,  but  who  apparently  pos- 
sessed no  legal  power  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Achilli  has  been  cast  into  one  of  the 
secret  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  in  these  same  dungeons 
the  bones  and  other  remains  of  former  victims 
were  brought  to  light  in  the  beginning  of 
1S49. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  confiden- 
tial letter  fiom^Dr.  Achilli,  daied  July  12th. 
After  referring  to  the  amount  of  the  French 
forces  in  Rome,  he  adds  :— "  I  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances  not  to  move 
front  rnv  post.  I  have  nevei  mixed  myself  up 
in  political  atfiiirs,  much  less  shall  L  do  so 
now.  My  mission  is  too  innocent  to  cause  me 
any  fear  till  the  return  of  the  Pope."  Dr. 
Achilli  placed  full  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  loyalty  of  the  French  authorities  to  pro- 
tect equally  Catholics  and  Protestants,  so  long 
as  the.  administration  rested  with  them. 

Dr.  Giacinto  Achilli  is  a  Protestant  of  above 
five  years'  standing.  Formerly  "  Vicar  of  the 
Master  of  the  Holy  Palace"  under  Gregory 
XV!.,  professor  of  theology  and  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  the  College  of  the  Min- 
erva, he  subsequently  became  a  Protestant, 
and  is  well  known,  both  in  England  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  one  who,  from 
conscientious  motives  had  quilled  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  exercised  the  right  which 
the  de  facto  Constitution  of  Rome  gave  him  to 
take  up  his  residence  there,  and  to  labour  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  piopagalion  of  his  principles  among 
those  who  were  disposed  to  hear  hint. 

We  understand  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  bring  the  political  question  before  the  proper 
department  of  the  French  Government.  The 
name  of  the  French  Republic  has  been  used  to 
re-open  the  diabolical  tribunals  of  the  Holy 
Office;  an  eminent  Protestant  theologian  has 
been  thrust  into  an  inner  dungeon,  in  the  name 
of  France.  It  cannot  be  that  France — that  M. 
de  Tocqueville,  the  panegyrist  of  American 
liberty — that  Louis  Napoleon,  the  representa- 
tive of  universal  suffrage — can  suffer  such  an 
atrocity  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unpunished  I 
We  shall  see. —  London  Christian  Times. 
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A  "Visit  to  the  Menomonies,"  next  week. 


"  Curious  Case  of  White  Slavery. — The  Columbia 
(Geo.)  Democrat  mentions  that  a  white  girl,  17  years 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  Tenth  month  1st,  1849,  at 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  M-,  at  the  Bible  Depository. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  5th  of  next  monih,  at  10  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
preceding  evening,  at  7j  o'clock;  and  the 
Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  ex- 
amination, which  will  commence  on  Third-day 
morning,  the  2nd  of  the  month. 

Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  22d,  1849. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 


Dieu,  at  his  residence  in  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  lbth  instant,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  Jacob 
Maule,  an  elder  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting.  It 
pleased  his  heavenly  Father  to  preserve  his  faculties 
clear  to  this  extended  age.  On  the  22d  of  the  Eighth 
month,  he  was  taken  sick.  In  welcoming  a  near  re- 
lative a  few  days  before  his  decease,  he  said,  "  1  am 
going  to  die.  There  is  not  a  speck  or  a  cloud  in  my 
way.  The  crown  was  shown  me  years  ago,  and  my 
way  before  me  as  clear  as  the  light."  The  same 
evening  his  dear  aged  partner  querying  of  him  how  he 
felt,  he  replied,  '.'  1  feel  ready  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  peace.  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  will  accompany 
me."  At  another  lime  he  said,  after  expressing  his 
surprise  at  being  so  long  kept  here,  "  If  1  could  lay 
down  my  life  of  myself,  I  would  do  it  directly  ;  but  I 
must  endeavour  in  patience  to  wait  the  Divinely  ap- 
pointed time."  Expressing  the  thankful  feelings  of 
his  heart  that  his  children  were  under  the  parental 
roof  to  witness  his  close,  he  said,  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  that  our  children 
are  all  permitted  to  be  here  with  us."  At  one  lime 
the  enemy  seemed  permitted  to  assail  him,  and  he  re- 
marked, "There  is  nothing  surer  than  that  wc  all 
must  die;  and  when  that  time  comes,  I  hope  you  may 
be  better  prepared  for  it  than  I  am."  But  he  was  af- 
terwards enabled  to  add,  "  I  am  neither  sick  nor  sore," 
and  expressed  his  feeling  of  quietness  and  peace.  One 
of  his  last  clear  expressions,  in  an  audible  voice,  was, 
"  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." When  the  full  measure  was  accomplished, 
his  desire  for  an  "easy,  quiet  passage,"  was  granted  ; 
and  he  passed  gently  to  the  inheritance  which  is  un- 
defiled  and  fadeth  not  away. 
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*  Yisit  to  the  Menomoiiics. 

The  Friends  who  started  from  Philadelphia, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fit'ih  month.  Ibr  Green 
Bay,  to  attend  to  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  the 
people  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  Menomonie 
Indians,  have  accomplished  their  errand,  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.    The  journey,  by  the  route 
usually  taken,  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles; 
yet,  the  whole  of  it  being  performed  by  steam, 
is  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  with  scarcely 
any  fatigue.    From  Buffalo  to  Green  Bay 
there  is  an  excellent  steamboat,  called  the 
Michigan,  which,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Ninth 
month,  makes  four  trips,  at  about  equal  inter- 
vals, and  affords  very  comfortable  accommo- 
dations to  passengers.    She  is  a  general  trader 
along  the  lakes  and  stops  at  various  ports,  and 
this,  though  it  adds  a  little  to  the  time  occupied 
in  the  voyage,  varies  the  monotony  and  in- 
creases the  interest,  by  affording  a  stranger 
he  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  thriving 
cities  which  are  springing  up  in  the  northwest- 
ern portion  of  our  extensive  country.    A  tra- 
veller, however,  who  passes,  for  the  first  time, 
along  the  borders  of  those  great  inland  seas,  is 
much  struck  w  ith  the  large  proportion  of"  unoc- 
cupied wilderness  which  still  skirts  their  shores, 
lolwiihstanding  the  vast  number  of  emigrants 
which  have,  for  so  many  years,  been  pouring 
nto  the  United  States.    It  is  a  sight  which 
night  quiet  the  nerves  of  those  fearful  ones, 
.vho  are  sometimes  scared  at  the  mighty  influx. 
We,  of  this  generation,  at  any  rate,  are  not 
ikely  to  lack  elbow  room.    In  passing  along 
he  coasts,  many  hours  will  frequently  elapse, 
.vilhout  the  sight  of  a  human  habitation,  or 
my  indication  that  the  thick  shade  of  the  pri- 
neval  forest  has  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
nan.    A  large  part  of  the  American  side  of 
Bjk-e  Erie  and  much  the  larger  part  of  Huron, 
till  present  this  solitary  aspect;  and  this  cir- 
;umstancc,  with  the  almost  uniform  outline  of 
he  horizon,  on  the  land  as  well  as  the  water 


side  of  the  prospect,  is  rather  disappointing  to 
a  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Not 
a  mountain,  nor  even  a  lofly  hill,  is  to  he  seen 
from  the  lakes,  in  the  nine  hundred  miles  from 
Buffalo  io  Grfceii  Bay.  The  shore  generally 
rises,  with  a  gradual  slope,  from  fifty  to,  per- 
haps, one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  only  varied  by  gentle  undulations.  The 
beauty  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes  is  however 
some  compensation  for  the  want  of  variety  in 
the  shores — especially  the  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  unceas- 
ing pleasure.  They  possess  a  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, which  is,  probably,  owing,  notvonly  to 
their  great  purity,  but  also  to  their  extraordi- 
nary depth.  Many  smaller  lakes  are  equally 
clear,  but  being  comparatively  shallow,  the 
colour  of  the  bottom  has  some  influence  upon 
that  of  the  water,  and,  as  it  were,  tarnishes  the 
lustre  of  the  surface. 

Huron  is  said  to  be  from  nine  hundred  to 
a  thousand  feet  deep,  in  parts,  and  its  colour, 
though  not  altogether  of  the  same  hue,  is  as 
dark  as  that  of  the  ocean,  and  forms  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  with  the  thin  crests  of  its  waves, 
the  broken  particles  of  which,  when  scattered 
by  the  wind,  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  like  so 
many  diamonds. 

At  the  U|/per  end  of  Shis  lake,  the  island  of 
Mackinac  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  view 
very  agreeably.  It  is  of  limestone  rock,  and 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water,  to  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet.  The  surfice  of  Huron 
being  six  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean  level, 
the  upper  part  of  the  island  stands  nine  hun- 
dred feet  above  tide  water  and  enjoys  a  pure 
and  bracing  atmosphere.  It  is,  accordingly, 
a  place  of  resort,  during  the  warm  season,  for 
invalids  from  the  feverish  flats  of  Michigan. 
The  soil  being  thinly  spread  over  its  rocky 
face,  the  island  enjoys  the  luxury  of  good, 
hard  roads — a  rarity  in  the  rich  region  of  the 
West,  duly  appreciated  by  the  frequenters  of 
Mackinac,  who  count  much  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment afforded  by  thirty  miles  of  rapid  driving 
around  its  circumference,  in  sight  of  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  lake.  There  is  a  fort 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  lime- 
stone cliff  which  overhangs  the  town,  and 
several  curious  formations  in  the  rocks  along 
the  shore,  which  are  objects  of  interest  to  the 
visiter.  One  of  those,  the  passing  traveller, 
occasionally,  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
during  the  stay  of  his  steamer;  for  Mackinac 
being  a  place  of  some  small  trade,  goods  are 
sometimes  to  be  landed  here,  and,  more  fre- 
quently, fish  to  be  taken  aboard.  The  town 
stands  on  the  sloping  base  of  the  cliff  at  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  and,  being 
confined  to  narrow  limits,  makes  no  great 
spread.  It  is  at  best  but  a  miserable  looking 
I  fishing  village  of  some  150  houses,  but  redo- 


lent, as  honest  Izaak  Walton  might  have  said, 
of  piscatory  and  spirituous  odours.  Izaak  was 
as  knowing  in  the  matter  of  fish  and  especially 
of  trout,  as  most  men  of  his  day  ;  yet  one 
might  venture,  without  much  risk  of  contradic- 
tion, to  aver,  that  it  never  entered  into  his 
honest  heart  to  conceive,  that  such  trout  as 
may  be  seen  in  abundance,  at  this  poor  town 
in  the  American  wilderness,  could  be  caught 
in  any  part  of  the  wide  world.  A  trout  of 
three  feet  long  is  no  great  rarity  here.  Those 
of  only  two  feet,  may  be  bought,  in  quantity, 
for  a  small  sum.  They  offer  them  to  you,  by 
barrow-loads,  at  ten  cents  a  piece.  But  it  is 
the  while  fish  that  the  western  epicure  delights 
in  ;  and  choice  specimens  of  the  finny  race 
they  are.  In  size,  our  shad  exceeds  them  by 
a  half ;  but  then  they  fully  make  up  that  defi- 
ciency in  quality.  Invalids  are  said  to  par- 
take of  them  freely,  dyspeptics  not  excepted  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  form  a  light,  nutritious,  and 
very  agreeable  food.  That  they  are  nourish- 
ing, the  corporal  hulk  of  the  feeders  thereon, 
may  testify.  They  are  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties, at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  chiefly 
in  winter,  and  salted  for  shipment ;  being  in 
great  request  wherever  known. 

While  the  captain  of  the  steamer  is  landing 
his  goods  and  driving  bargains  with  the  fisher- 
men, his  passengers,  if  tolerable  pedestrians, 
may  work  their  way  to  the  nearest  of  the  sin- 
gular rocky  formations  along  the  shore,  called 
the  Arch-rock.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  town.  The  rock  is  shattered  limestone, 
and  rises  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  A  portion  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  about 
forty  feet  in  width,  has  fallen,  leaving,  at  the 
top,  a  ledge,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  which 
stretches,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  from  side  to 
side  of  the  breach.  The  upper  surface  of  this 
arch,  or  what  might  be  called  the  floor  of  the 
bridge,  is  very  irregular,  and  quite  difficult  to 
pass.  In  one  place  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
in  breadth.  The  rock  immediately  back  of 
the  breach  has  fallen  to  pieces  and  slipped 
down  through  the  arch,  and  may  be  seen  in 
masses  near  the  beach,  and  in  numerous 
smaller  fragments,  lying  at  a  considerable 
depth  beneath  the  beautifully  transparent  wa- 
ters of  the  lake:  so  that  you  can  ascend  from 
the  shore,  at  an  angle  of  some  thirty-five  de- 
grees, under  the  arch,  to  the  upper  level  of  the 
island.  The  view  from  above  is  very  beauti- 
ful, embracing  a  long  reach  of  the  lake  shore 
and  some  richly  wooded  islands  ;  that  of  Bois 
Blanc — pronounced  Bob  Long — being  the 
principal. 

The  atmospheric  phenomena  exhibited  on 
these  northern  waters,  afford  another  subject 
of  interest  to  the  stranger.  The  peculiar  ap- 
pearances caused  by  unequal  density  of  the 
air,  in  different  parts,  are  occasionally  seen 
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hero.    The  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  colder, 
and,  of  course,  more  dense  than  in  southern 
latitudes  ;  but  the  sun,  which  of  a  bright  sum- 
mer's day,  seems  to  have  even  greater  power 
than  with  us,  by  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  earth's  surface,  sometimes  causes  that  part 
of  the  nir  next  to  it,  to  become  less  dense  than 
that  which  is  above.    This  causes  unusual 
refraction,  and  the  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light  which  convey  the  image  of  an  object  to 
the  eye,  is  in  some  instances,  so  changed  as 
to  give  rise  to  very  startling  apparitions — such 
as  that  of  the  image  of  a  vessel  in  the  air,  sail- 
ing gaily  onward,  keel  upward,  and  the  sailors 
walking  the  deck,  like  flies  upon  a  ceiling,  up- 
side down.    It  is  not  often  however,  that  the 
traveller  is  treated  to  such  a  show  as  this.  But 
the  puzzling,  fantastic,  and  sometimes  beauti- 
ful shapes  assumed   by  the  vapours  which 
gather  round  the  horizon,  often  attract  the 
attention,  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  voya- 
geur.     To  a  superstitious  mind,  they  afford 
indisputable  evidence  of  supernatural  agency. 
The  Indians  noticed  them,  with  fear  and  rever- 
ence, and  believed,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
invisible  world  had  their  favourite  haunts  in 
these  regions,  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
display  their  wonder-working  and  transform- 
ing power,  to  the  amazement  and  confusion  of 
the  inmates  of  this  lower  sphere.    Hence,  it  is 
said,  the  name,  Manitou,  or  Spirit,  occurs  so 
often,  variously  combined  with  the  names  of 
localities  along  these  coasts.    The  passengers 
in  the  Michigan  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  these  appearances,  though  not  the 
most  extraordinary.     One  of  them,  quite  a 
novice  in  these  regions,  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  passing 
Mackinac,  to  observe  a  low  promontory,  pro- 
jecting from  the  northern  coast,  on  which  there 
appeared  to  be  growing  an  extended  line  of 
trees,  bearing,  in  the  distance,  a  precise  resem- 
blance to  palms.    They  had  the  same  tall, 
straight,  branchless  trunks,  topped  with  spread- 
ing foliage.    He  could  not  imagine,  what  tro- 
pical looking  trees  these  might  be,  flourishing 
thus  in  these  northern  latitudes.  While  wonder- 
ing, he  noticed,  what  had  not  struck  him  at 
first,  that  towards  the  base  of  the  promontory, 
the  trees  were  crowded  into  a  dense  mass, 
while  the  nearer  they  approached  the  point, 
the  wider  apart  they  were.    Back  of  the  base 
of  the  promontory,  was  a  dark  body,  which 
might  be,  either  a  forest,  a  cloud,  or  a  hill — 
the  light  was  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  which. 
As  the  boat  moved  onward,  it  seemed  as  if 
more  and  more  trees  were  brought  into  view, 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  well  be  compre- 
hended ;  for  she  was   rather  receding  from, 
than  approaching  the  spot.    But  the  trees  cer- 
tainly did  multiply,  in  a  very  unaccountable 
manner,  until  the  whole  line  was,  by  slow  de- 
grees, resolved  into  a  united  phalanx  of  unmis- 
takable fog.  This  singular  appearance  recurred 
several  times,  during  the  continuance  of  twi- 
light, which  in  the  summer  season,  in  this 
latitude  extends  quite  into  the  night.    At  9 
o'clock  the  light  of  the  sun  was  sufficient  to 
enable  one  wiihout  effort,  to  read  the  seconds, 
on  the  face  of  a  watch.    This  was  on  the  3rd 
of  the  Sixth  month.    It  was  observed,  after- 
wards, on  that  evening,  and  on  another  occa- 


sion, that  whenever  a  cloud  approached  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  horizon,  vertical 
columns  would  appear  to  shoot  downward  from 
its  base  to  the  earth.  These  would  be  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  sometimes  so  close  to 
each  other  as  not  to  be  distinguished  apart, 
and  then  the  cloud  would  seem  to  be  resting 
on  a  dark  cliff,  the  strata  of  which  were  per- 
pendicular. On  one  evening,  previous  to  the 
3rd,  just  about  sunset,  toward  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  a  very  beautiful  display 
of  this  kind  took  place;  the  rays  of  the  sun 
striking  through  the  vapour  and  illuminating 
it  with  so  much  brilliancy,  that  had  one  been 
coasting  off  Hawaii,  instead  of  the  level  shore 
of  Michigan,  the  conclusion  would  have  been 
almost  irresistible,  that  Mauna  Loa  was  pouring 
one  of  its  flaming  cataracts  into  the  ocean.  In 
front  of  this  fiery  body,  were,  apparently,  a 
number  of  small  square-rigged  vessels,  stand- 
ing in  different  directions.  The  resemblance 
was  complete,  and  it  was  not  until  some  of 
them  began  to  take  on  another  shape,  that  the 
deception  could  be  detected.  A  few  minutes 
dispelled  the  brightness  and  dissolved  the  ships. 
Only  a  sombre  fog  bank  remained  to  tell  the 
place ; 

Emptied  of"  light  and  radiance,  from  the  day 
Its  glory  faded  utterly  and  gone. 

And  doubt  not,  we  should  suffer  the  same  loss 
As  this  weak  vapour,  which  awhile  did  seem 
Translucent  and  made  free  of  all  its  dross, 
If,  having  shared  the  light,  we  should  misdeem 
That  light  our  own,  or  count  we  hold  in  fee 
That  which  we  must  receive  continually." 


(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

HANNAH  BROWN. 


Hannah  Brown,  of  Great  Ayton,  Yorkshire, 
an  elder,  deceased  First  month  17th,  1848, 
aged  78  years. 

There  are  not  a  few  to  whom  the  blessed 
testimony  might  be  borne,  that  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,  they  have  had  their  con- 
versation among  men,  of  whose  quiet  and 
practically  Christian  course  there  is  but  little 
to  be  spoken  out  of  their  own  circle,  when 
they  are  gone.  It  might  be  well,  if  we  felt 
more  deeply  than  we  do,  how  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  means  provided  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church,  consists  in  the  practical 
lessons  of  the  life,  given  by  its  least  conspicu- 
ous members.  They  leave  a  grateful  and  at- 
tractive savour  behind  them,  in  their  own 
circles,  but  we  believe  that  this  has  sometimes 
been  lessened  by  the  attempt  to  force  the  cha- 
racter unduly  on  the  public  attention.  We 
trust  this  may  not  be  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  believing  that  there  are  some  lessons 
of  general  instruction  to  be  found  in  the  little 
sketch  of  our  departed  Friend  which  we  are 
about  to  give. 

Hannah  Brown  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Richardson,  of  Ayton,  a  Friend  well 
known  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  merchant  of  great 
probity,  much  attached  to,  and  faithfully  up- 
holding the  Christian  testimonies  of  our  reli- 
gious Society.  He  had  three  daughters,  who 
were  brought  up  with  great  care,  and  their 


early  training  seemed  to  be  blessed  in  no  com- 
mon degree.  They  were  all  exemplary  in 
their  youth,  having  been  favoured  with  the 
touches  of  Divine  grace  upon  their  hearts,  and 
led  measurably,  by  yielding  thereto,  to  love 
and  fear  their  heavenly  Father.  They  appear 
to  have  been  exemplary  alike  in  the  discharge 
of  their  filial  duties,  and  in  their  conjugal  and 
maternal  relations. 

Hannah  was  the  youngest  daughter,  and 
was  married  in  the  year  1800,  to  William 
Brown,  of  Thirsk.  For  some  time,  their 
prospects  in  life  were  those  of  prosperity  and 
outward  comfort ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  the 
clouds  spread  over  them,  and  she  was  called 
to  the  trial  of  her  faith  under  circumstances  of 
pecuniary  adversity.  In  the  former  condition, 
though  thoughtful  of  and  kind  to  the  poor,  she 
was  ever  marked  by  personal  industry,  by 
great  simplicity  in  all  things,  and  by  a  careful 
avoidance  of  needless  expenditure.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  change  in  her  husband's 
circumstances  took  place,  she  had  no  ground 
of  self-reproach, — it  is  certain  she  was  not 
reproached  by  others — and  she  immediately 
came  down  to  her  altered  circumstances  with- 
out a  murmur,  acting  the  part  of  servant  as 
well  as  mistress  in  her  family  ;  mainly  con- 
cerned, that,  by  their  failure  any  one  should 
lose  his  rightful  due,  or  any  shade  should  be 
cast  upon  their  Christian  profession.  She 
was  then  the  mother  of  five  children,  the  ob- 
jects of  her  anxious  solicitude. 

Soon  after  this  painful  occurrence,  they  re- ' 
moved  to  Ayton,  taking  a  small  farm  for  their 
support,  and  had,  for  many  years,  an  arduous 
struggle  to  maintain   their   family.    In  the 
requisite  efforts,  the  wife  took  an  important 
part,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  doing  all  she 
could,  to  save  expenditure  or  the  labour  of 
others.    Her  early  principles,  her  industrious 
habits,  and  her  natural  decision  of  character, 
were  here  strikingly  exemplified,  and  materi- ! 
ally  contributed  to  the  degree  of  success,  small 
as  it  was,  which  attended  their  exertions  during 
the  twenty  years  in  which  they  were  engaged 
on  the  farm.    Her  Christian  walk,  throughout 
this  long  period,  as  it  respected  the  training  of 
her  children,  and  her  endeavours  to  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  were  , 
truly  exemplary.    She  might  be  spoken  of  in 
the  words  of  Solomon,  "  The  heart  of  her  hus-  ( 
band  doth  safely  trust  in  her  ;  she  will  do  him 
good,  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  lile.  She 
seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly 

with  her  hands  Her  children  arise  up 

and  call  her  blessed." 

In  the  year  1831,  she  had  a  legacy  left  her 
by  a  relation,  which,  (her  children  being  able, 
to  support  themselves,)  she  thought  afforded  a! 
competency  for  the  maintenance  of  her  hus-, 
band  and  herself;  and  they  retired  from  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  farm,  to  a  small  house  j 
in  the  village  of  Ayton.    This  change  had  be- J 
come  the  more  desirable  from  the  decreased . 
bodily  powers  of  her  husband,  who  survived 
only  about  three  years. 

The  "  competency"  on  which  this  couple! 
retired  did  not  exceed   £45  ($220)  a  year. 
The  industrious  habits,  however,  of  our  Friend- 
being  unabated,  she  made  a  little  addition  to  , 
her  income,  by  knitting  ;  and  it  might  occa«| 
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nonatly  bo  further  enhanced  by  a  few  other 
means.  These  items,  however,  it  is  certain, 
did  not  very  considerably  increase  her  income. 
Yet  out  of  it  she  could  be  hospitable,  spreading 
her  table  occasionally,  and  having  a  spare 
bod.  for  her  friends.  She  could  be  charitable 
too:  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor 
around  her.  and  ever  ready  to  sympathise  with 
them  under  their  trials.  She  was  a  subscriber 
to  the  Bible  and  Peace  Societies  ;  to  the  Nation- 
al Stock  ;  to  Ackworth  School;  and  was  ready, 
on  special  oocasions,  as  for  instance,  for  the 
poor  Irish,  or  the  building  of  a  school-house, 
with  her  one,  two  or  three  pounds,  as  her  free 
will  offering  to  the  several  objects.  Thus,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  her  means  was  ex- 
pended in  the  luxury  of  doing  good  ;  and  yet, 
such  was  her  economy,  and  her  strict  regu- 
larity and  punctuality  in  all  things,  and  so 
little  did  she  expend  upon  herself,  that  she  was 
able  to  lay  by  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  unfore- 
seen calls,  or  for  her  surviving  children.  The 
last  seventeen  years  of  her  life  may  be  said  to 
have  been  passed  in  ease  and  comfort,  che- 
quered, however,  by  those  domestic  and  other 
incidents  to  which  humanity  is  exposed.  She 
was  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
and  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duty  of  one 
of  its  overseers  faithfully.  The  Bible  was  to 
her  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  life,  the  Book 
of  books.  She  greatly  loved  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  her  Friends  for  religious  worship, 
and  thought  it  a  favour  that  she  was  so  near 
to  the  meeting-house,  that,  in  her  advanced 
age  she  could  attend  regularly.  She  had  the 
comfort,  during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life, 
of  the  care  of  one  of  her  affectionate  daugh- 
ters. Thus  passed  the  evening  of  her  days. 
Her  life  was  her  testimony  ;  and  her  end.  in 
the  humble  trust  of  redeeming  love  and  me  rev, 
was  peace. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SLAVERY. 

The  Daily  News  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  and  its  deleterious  influence,  says  : 

"  We  have  at  this  moment  the  singular 
spectacle  of  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of 
Southern  Rights,  giving  tone  and  strength  to 
the  Free  Soil  party  of  the  North.  The  advo- 
cates of  Slavery  accuse  Col.  Benton  of  unwor- 
thy and  ambitious  aims — of  revengeful  motives 
— of  inconsistency  and  treachery.  All  we 
care  to  know  is  that  the  iron  shaft  of  Progress 
is  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  South,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  in  due  time  it  will  abun- 
dantly fulfil  its  mission.  When  man  was 
driven  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden  for  dis- 
obedience, his  Maker  decreed  that  he  should 
till  the  earth  with  his  hands,  and  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  By  a  com- 
pliance with  this  command,  he  would  still  in- 
crease and  multiply,  not  only  in  numbers,  but 
secure  wealth  and  enjoyment.  Southern 
slaveholders  have  set  aside  the  obligation  which 
the  Creator  imposed,  by  making  labour  a 
shame  and  a  dishonour.  In  return  they  have 
experienced  the  punishment  which  such  dis- 
obedience deserves.  With  the  greatest  natu- 
ral resources  possessed  by  any  country  on  the 
globe,  they  have  not  increased  and  multiplied 


in  wealth  or  numbers  : — they  have  on  the  con- 
trary exhausted  the  soil,  and  become  bankrupts 
in  the  midst  of  their  overgrown  plantations. 

"Let  us  look  at  Eastern  Virginia.  The 
curse  is  upon  her  in  its  worst  form.  Instead 
of  being  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  as  she 
might  have  been,  she  is  fast  relapsing  into 
bankruptcy,  and  unless  she  soon  throws  off" 
the  galling  yoke  and  casts  aside  the  supercili- 
ous pride  that  enslaves  her,  and  educates  her 
sons  to  labour  and  activity,  she  will  become 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  Union,  while 
other  hands  will  pluck  the  harvest  that  is  now 
hemmed  in  only  by  idleness.  Emigration  is 
rapidly  taking  oil'  the  enterprising  from  her 
soil,  leaving  only  the  drones  behind.  Take  a 
Virginian  who  has  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  He  owns  a  large  plantation  and  a 
number  of  slaves,  sufficient  to  eat  up  at  least 
half  they  raise.  After  paying  the  overseer, 
the  taxes  and  other  expenses,  he  has  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  produce  of  his  plantation  for 
himself  and  children.  He  gets  along  comfort- 
ably in  idleness,  and  perhaps  educates  a  few 
of  his  sons  at  college.  They  grew  up-and  be- 
come heads  of  families,  and  the  farm  is  found 
too  small  for  their  support.  They  cannot  think 
of  work,  for  that  is  vulgar  and  dishonourable, 
and  would  exclude  them  from  the  pale  of  aris- 
tocratic society.  Their  wealth  chiefly  consists 
in  land,  which  being  in  little  demand,  would 
scarcely  sell  at  any  price.  They  have  not  the 
means  to  purchase  additional  labour,  (i.  e. 
slaves,)  and  of  course  have  only  to  depend  on 
a  natural  increase.  In  this  way,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  soil  remains  unproductive;  and  this 
stale  of  things  continuing  in  the  family  a  few 
years,  effort  becomes  unavoidable,  no  matter 
how  distasteful.  A  part  of  the  plantation  is 
sacrificed  for  a  mere  nominal  sum  ;  and  the 
more  enterprising  sons  take  their  leave  of  the 
paternal  roof  to  procure  a  more  independent 
subsistence  with  their  hands,  where  labour  is 
not  dishonurable.  The  improvident  of  course 
remain,  idle  and  unproductive,  except  in  the 
way  of  rearing  new  familes,  to  increase  the 
wants  and  lessen  the  resources  as  before,  and 
thus  the  '  first  family'  is  finally  obliged  to  emi- 
grate to  some  new  State,  where  land  is  cheap, 
and  where  labour  and  respectability  are  not 
continually  at  war  with  each  other." 


The  Telegraph. — The  following  from  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  extension  of  telegraph  in  the  United 
States  : — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  within  the 
coming  year  Cleveland  will  bo  the  centre  of 
telegraphic  operations  for  the  United  States. 

Miles. 

One  to  Boston,  via  Ithica  and  Albany,  600 


New  York  City,  GOO 

"        Cincinnati,  250 

St.  Louis,  620 

"       Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  250 

"       Chicago,  500 

And  west  of  Chicago  about  800 

Total,  3420 


A  line  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  via 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wheeling,  will 
render  the  transmission  of  messages  to  Wash- 


ington much  more  speedy  and  certain  than  by 
the  route  via  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  is  always  pressed  with  business  more 
properly  belonging  to  it.  The  communication 
on  five  of  the  main  routes  will  be  by  through 
wires,  and  when  fairly  under  way,  Colonel 
Speed  says  he  will  communicate  with  Boston 
without  re-writing.  These  arrangements  car- 
ried out,  more  registers  will  be  in  operation  in 
ours  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United 
States. 


New  Use  of  Electric  Telegraph.  —  The 
telegraph  now  gives  notice  of  storms  !  For 
example,  the  telegraph  at  Chicago  and  Toledo 
now  gives  notice  to  shipmasters  at  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo,  and  also  on  Lake  Ontario,  of  the 
approach  of  a  north-west  storm.  The  result 
is  practically  of  great  importance.  A  hurri- 
cane storm  traverses  the  atmosphere  at  about 
the  rate  of  a  carrier-pigeon,  namely,  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  A  vessel  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  about  to  sail  for  New  Orleans,  may  be 
telegraphed  twenty  hours  in  advance,  that  a 
south-west  storm  is  advancing  on  the  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  real  substantial  advantages 
which  may  be  rendered  by  the  electro-tele- 
graph. 


Seeds. — Length  of  time  in  which  seeds  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  germinate,  if  properly 
kept : — Parsnip  and  rhubarb,  two  years;  beans 
and  peas,  two  or  three  ;  carrot,  nasturtium, 
mustard,  parsley,  lettuce,  three  or  four;  pep- 
per, salsify,  radish,  endive,  egg-plant,  cabbage, 
spinach,  tomato,  turnip,  four  or  five  ;  aspara- 
gus, onion,  celery,  okra,  broccoli,  cauliflower, 
five  or  six  ;  beet,  cucumber,  gourd,  melon, 
squash,  pumpkin,  corn,  and  other  grains,  six 
to  ten  years,  or  longer.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  seeds  may  be  made  to  preserve 
their  vitality  with  proper  care  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain any  sort  may  be  spoiled  in  one  year,  by 
damp  or  heat.  The  great  secret  in  keeping, 
is  to  have  them  well  matured,  and  kept  cool 
and  dry. — Late  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Devil's  lail. 

We  know  not  where  the  following  shrewd 
and  instructive  article  came  from,  but  we  cut 
it  out  of  a  late  paper,  and  think  it  worth  pre- 
serving and  practising  upon. 

"  It  is  related  in  the  biography  of 
Samuel  Haynes,  the  coloured  preacher,  that 
some  of  his  students  having  been  slandered 
for  their  religious  activity  and  zeal,  went  to 
him  with  their  complaints,  expecting  his  sym- 
pathy and  protection.  After  a  pause,  Samuel 
Haynes  observed,  '  I  knew  all  this  before.' 
'  Why  then,'  said  one,  '  did  you  not  inform 
us.'  '  Because,'  said  he,  4  it  was  not  worth 
communicating ;  and  I  tell  you  plainly,  once 
for  all,  my  young  friends,  it  is  best  to  let  tho 
devil  carry  his  own  mail,  and  bear  his  own 
expenses.' 

"  There  is  much  wisdom  in  this  remark, 
and  it  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  applications. 
When  assaults  arc  made  upon  any  one  in 
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points  where  ho  is  sustained  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  right,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  silence 
is  t he  most  effective  defence.  For  in  order  to 
a  formal  refutation  of  slander,  lie  must  first  ex- 
tend the  publication  of  it;  that  is,  must  sustain 
the  expense  of  carrying  the  devil's  mail,  and 
convey  to  many  the  information  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had,  that  lie  has 
been  subject  to  imputations  of  wrong.  And  as 
a  '  lie  will  travel  from  Maine  to  Georgia  while 
truth  is  pulling  on  its  boots,'  there  is  little  en- 
couragement to  run  down  a  falsehood  by  an 
earnest  refutation.  And  yet,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, it  is  not  needful;  a  little  faith  and 
patience  will  serve  one  quite  as  well  as  labour- 
ed vindications.  Habitual  integrity  is  the  best 
defence.  Let  a  foul  breath  be  breathed  upon 
a  diamond,  and  it  will  soon  regain  its  wonted 
lustre. 

"  S.  Haynes  once  practiced  on  this  principle 
as  follows  : — An  unprincipled  man  overtook 
him  in  the  road,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Haynes  have 
you  heard  the  scandalous  reports  that  are 
abroad  about  you?'  He  calmly  replied,  'I 
have  heard  nothing.'  The  man  proceeded  in 
profane  and  abusive  language,  to  give  details 
and  allege  that  they  were  true ;  and  that  they 
would  ruin  his  character.  Mr.  Haynes  walk- 
ed on  in  silence  till  he  reached  his  own  house, 
when  he  turned  to  the  slanderer  and  said, 

"  Well,  Mr.  ,  you  see  what  disgrace 

my  conduct  has  brought  upon  me,  according 
to  your  own  account.  I  want  you  to  take 
warning  from  me  to  forsake  your  evil  course 
and  save  your  character  from  disgrace.'  They 
parted.  But  the  next  day  the  man  came  with 
a  humble  acknowledgment,  asking  forgiveness. 
Thus  did  assaults  give  new  lustre  to  his  cha- 
racter. 

"  Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life, 
And  be  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

Moses  Brown  having  cleared  his  own  hands 
of  the  iniquity  of  holding  his  fellow  men  in 
bondage,  was  prepared,  as  the  Lord  led  him, 
to  labour  availingly  to  induce  those  who  still 
held  slaves  to  give  them  their  freedom. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  committees  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  and  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
of  New  England,  appointed  at  different  times 
to  petition  those  in  authority  in  the  States  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  to  pass  laws 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  their  respective 
territories.  In  the  Twelfth  month,  1783,  he 
with  five  other  Friends,  presented  an  address 
to  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  paper  thus  concludes  : 

"  We  are  sensible  the  slavery  of  the  negro, 
is  not  an  evil  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  the 
present  day, — but  the  late  public  calamities 
and  afflictions  have  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  oppres- 
sion which  has  been  exercised.  It  may  there- 
fore remain  a  national  evil,  with  accumulated 
guilt,  if  measures  are  not  seasonably  taken  to 
provide  for  their  redress. 


"  We  therefore,  in  behalf  of  those  we  repre- 
sent, earnestly  request  that  you  will  lake  their 
afflicting  situation  into  serious  and  weighty 
consideration  ;  and  enact  such  law  or  laws  in 
that  respect  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  judge 
most  conducive  to  the  entire  abolition  of  sla- 
very. 

"  As  it  has  pleased  the  all  wise  Disposer  of 
events,  again  to  favour  this  country  with  the 
restoration  of  peace,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to 
embrace  the  present  opportunity,  and  make 
this  application  to  you  in  behalf  of  personal 
liberty,  earnestly  desiring  that  the  gratitude 
[of  our  citizens]  may  be  manifested  by  suitable 
acts  of  justice, — that,  the  general  joy  may  not 
be  longer  interrupted  by  the  sighs  of  those  who 
yet  labour  under  bondage, — that  the  blessing 
of  liberty,  the  gift  of  the  Supreme  Being  to 
mankind  by  nature,  may  no  longer  be  with- 
held from  any  of  our  fellow-men." 

On  the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  a 
committee  was  appointed  in  the  legislature, 
who  prepared  a  bill  in  accordance  therewith. 
That  bill  being  reported  to  the  Bouse,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  session  to  be  held  in  the  following 
Second  month  for  action.  When  it  came  up 
for  discussion,  the  Friends  who  signed  the  me- 
morial were  present,  and  were  allowed  to  offer 
vocally  their  reasons  in  favour  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  produced.  Although  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island, 
were  opposed  to  slavery  in  any  form,  yet  the 
commercial  men  being  by  self-interest  set  pow- 
erfully at  work, exercised  an  influence  adverse 
to  the  bill  as  originally  framed.  The  bill  as 
passed  has  a  preamble,  in  which  the  right  of 
all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  first  set  forth,  followed  by  the  decla- 
ration that  the  holding  men  in  slavery,  which 
by  the  permission  of  the  law,  and  unrestrained 
custom,  was  prevalent,  "  is  repugnant  to  this 
principle,  and  subversive  of  the  happiness  of 
mankind, — the  great  end  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment." 

It  then  provides,  that  no  one  born  in  that 
State  "on  or  after  the  1st  of  March,  a.  d. 
1784,  shall  be  deemed  or  considered  as  ser- 
vant for  life  or  slave."  "  And  whereas  hu- 
manity requires  that  children  declared  free,  as 
aforesaid,  remain  with  their  mothers  a  conve- 
nient time  from  and  after  their  birth,  to  enable 
therefore  those  who  claim  the  services  of  such 
mothers  to  maintain  and  support  such  children 
in  a  becoming  manner,  it  is  further  enacted 
that  such  support  and  maintenance  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  respective  towns  where  these 
reside  and  are  settled.  Provided,  however, 
that  the  respective  town  councils  may  bind  out 
such  children  as  apprentices,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  their  support  and  maintenance  at  any 
time  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  before  they  arrive  to  their  respective  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  eighteen.  And  whereas,  it 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  assembly  that  such 
children  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  and  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  Be  it  therefore  enact- 
ed by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  due  and 
adequate  satisfaction  be  made  as  aforesaid,  for 
such  education  and  instruction." 

After  providing  for  an  examination  to  com- 


pel the,  respective  towns  thus  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  these  children,  the  bill,  to  encour- 
age owners  to  manumit  their  slaves,  provides 
that  all  set  at  liberty  under  forty  years  of  age, 
shall,  if  at  the  time  of  their  emancipation  sound 
in  body,  be  supported  by  the  public  as  other 
paupers,  when  they  require  aid.  This  bill 
was  passed  "  February  26th,  1784,"  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  same  day 
they  also  resolved  that  the  law  of  1774, 
permitting  slaves  from  Africa  who  had  been 
offered  for  sale  in  the  West  Indies,  and  found 
no  purchaser  there,  to  be  sold  in  the  colony,  be 
repealed.  "  And  that  for  the  future  no  negro 
or  mulatto  slave  be  brought  into  this  State  to 
be  disposed  of  or  sold  under  any  colour  or 
pretext  whatever,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage 
to  the  contrary  anywise  notwithstanding." 

The  part  of  the  original  bill  which  the  "  com- 
mercial influence"  succeeded  in  getting  erased, 
was  one  prohibiting  any  vessel  clearing  out  of 
their  ports  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves. 
At  that  time  Newport  had  the  dishonourable 
distinction  of  being  the  place  of  fitting  out  of 
most  of  the  "  American  slavers." 

In  the  year  1786,  Elisha  Kirk  being  on  a 
religious  visit  in  New  England,  made  the 
following  memorandum  under  date  of  Sixth 
month  27th  :  "  We  lodged  at  Moses  Brown's, 
a  Friend  who  was  convinced,  and  joined  our 
Society  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He 
bad  formerly  been  a  Baptist,  and  very  active 
in  the  affairs  of  Government,  but  has  given  up 
to  the  cross,  which  crucifies  to  the  world.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  a  large  estate;  he 
is  also  a  very  useful  man  in  Society,  though 
he  makes  but  very  little  appearance.  I  think 
he  is  the  most  like  Anthony  Benezet  of  any  I 
now  remember.  His  wife  is  also  one  of  the  same 
stamp."  Respecting  his  labours  on  the  7th  of 
Seventh  month,  Elisha  wrote,  "Next  day,  in 
company  with  Moses  Brown  made  several 
family  visits  in  Providence,  leaving  matters  as 
they  in  simplicity  arose.  In  one  family,  I  was 
led  to  speak  on  the  danger  of  those  who  had 
known  good  beginnings,  setting  down  by  the 
way,  and  taking  up  a  rest,  short  of  the  true  rest, 
instancing  the  children  of  Israel,  formerly, — 
the  primitive  church,  and  many  gloriously  be- 
gun reformations  of  such,  who,  beginning  in 
the  Spirit,  degenerated  into  externals,  and  sat 
down  short  of  the  true  rest,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Lord  for  those  who  were  still 
pressing  forward  toward  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain of  his  holiness.  While  I  was  speaking,  [ 
observed  a  young  woman  present  was  much 
affected,  which  she  endeavoured  to  hide  till  I 
was  done,  by  turning  herself  away ;  after 
which,  she  left  the  room  and  stayed  out  till  she 
had  a  little  recovered.  On  her  return,  Moses 
Brown  tenderly  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  in 
much  brokenness,  withal  informing  her  that  it 
was  not  our  practice  to  give  information  before- 
hand of  the  state  of  any  to  Friends  who  were 
travelling.  With  this  she  was  exceedingly 
overcome,  so  that  she  could  not  forbear  crying 
out  aloud.  I  was  afterwards  informed  she  had 
been  religiously  inclined  from  her  childhood  ; 
and  when  about  twelve  years  old,  had  joined 
the  Baptists,  and  been  baptized  ;  but  not  finding 
full  satisfaction,  bad  latterly  left  them,  and  had 
not  joined  any  religious  society." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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This  inward  revelation  whereby  one  person 
is  made  lo  know  ihe  condition  of  another,  ami 
enabled  rightly  to  speak  to  it,  is  not  understood 
by  the  world.  In  the  present  day  of  "  tran- 
scendental" speculation,  and  mesmeric  phanta- 
sies, all  such  incidents  as  the  above  are  classed 
by  "  would-be"  philosophers,  as  natural  results 
of  some  scarcely  developed  power  of  mind. 
The  tendency  of  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
day  appears  to  he,  lo  lead  the  world  to  believe 
in  everything  mysterious,  and  heretofore  con- 
sidered supernatural,  but  to  strip  off  all  that 
connects  them  with  a  providential  influence. 
This  all-believing  infidelity  which  took  its  rise 
in  Germany,  and  seems  to  have  spread  itself 
over  the  civilized  world,  professes  to  be 
very  liberal  towards  all  sects  and  all  opinions. 
It  even  admits  Christianity  to  have  truth  in  it, 
although  its  attempt  lo  show  this  is  wrapped 
up  in  such  an  outward  cloaking  of  opake  lan- 
guage, that  l he  matter-of-fact  portion  of  the 
community  do  not  really  understand  it. 

The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament, — 
the  doctrine  which  the  Society  of  Fiiends  have 
ever  held, — is  spiritual  in  its  nature,  yet  practi- 
cal and  heart-cleansing  in  its  operation.  The 
true  believet  knows  the  verity  of  the  doctrine 
he  advocates,  from  an  internal  evidence,  a 
heart-directing,  heart-supporting  experience  of 
the  operation  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  light  within 
given  to  him  as  a  guide,  which  as  he  follows 
it  will  direct  him  in  all  things  needful  to  salva- 
tion. He  knows, — for  his  own  experience  con- 
vinces him  of  the  truth, — that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  has  and  does  yet  qualify  his  faithful 
ministers  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the 
.flock.  That  he  still  opens  states  and  condi- 
tions to  them,  enabling  them  to  minister  to  the 
particular  need  of  those  who  hear.  Not  only 
so,  but  that  he  does  at  times  reveal  in  a  remark- 
able manner  to  them,  his  secret  things. 

In  the  year  1752,  Catharine  Phillips  was  ill 
in  Scotland,  and  a  report  spread  in  England 
that  she  had  there  deceased.  Samuel  Fother- 
gill  was  at  the  time  in  London  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  He  had  heard  the  rumour, 
and  one  day  a  woman  Friend  came  to  bring 
him  information  which  seemed  to  confirm  the 
statement.  On  hearing  it,  Samuel  was  quiet 
for  a  time,  when  he  felt  an  internal  assurance 
which  enabled  him  in  humble  confidence  to 
bid  the  Friend  tell  her  informer  from  him,  that 
Catharine  Payton  was  not  dead.  This  asser- 
tion was  speedily  confirmed. 

There  is  an  anecdote  recorded  concerning 
that  valuable  minister  Joseph  Gill,  to  this  effect. 
He  was  travelling  on  a  religious  visit,  when 
he  felt  a  stay  on  his  mind  to  proceeding,  and 
a  belief  that  it  would  be  right  lor  him  to  return 
directly  home.  He  did  so,  and  found  his  wife 
living.  How  grateful  must  he  have  felt  to  his 
rlmighty  Caretaker,  who  had  thus  through  the 
Jirecting  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  brought 
lim  once  more  to  see  and  to  be  with  his  be- 
oved  companion,  before  she  was  forever  re- 
moved from  this  state  of  existence  ! 

Gervase  Johnson,  a  ministering  Friend  of 
reland,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
vas  liberated  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Ame- 
•ica.  Before  leaving  his  native  country  he 
ittended  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  which  a 


Friend  was  drawn  into  public  supplication  for 
them.  He  prayed  on  behalf  of  a  dear  brother, 
who  was  going  to  a  distant  country,  and  with 
his  life  in  his  hand, — and  expressed  his  faith 
that  the  Lord  would  be  with  him  and  lay  out 
his  work,  day  after  day  ;  that  he  would  enable 
him  to  perform  acceptably  what  was  designed 
lor  him  lo  do  ;  and  return  him  lo  his  family 
and  friends  with  the  reward  of  peace  ;  giving 
him  to  experience  Him  who  had  been  his  morn- 
ing light,  to  he  his  evening  song.  But  he 
stated  that  in  his  absence,  Ihe  sword  would  be 
near  his  house, — the  dead  bodies  lying  in  the 
streets,  —  but  neither  hurt  nor  harm  should  befal 
his  family  ;  for  the  Lord  would  encamp  about 
them  and  preserve  them,  as  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  from  ihe  rage  and  fury  of  the  enemy. 

This  opening  was  in  a  remarkable  manner 
verified.  His  residence  was  in  Antrim,  and 
during  the  battle  at  that  place,  whilst  he  was 
in  America,  the  insurgents  planted  their  can- 
non before  his  door.  His  family  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  place,  but  owing  to  the 
crowd  around  they  could  not  effect  it.  They 
all  succeeded  in  returning  to  the  house*  except 
the  son,  who  for  a  time  took  refuge  in  the 
stable.  His  sisters  soon  found  where  he  was, 
and  one  of  them  venturing  thither,  brought 
him  in  safety  to  the  rest.  The  rebels  being 
vanquished,  the  family  were  in  great  danger 
of  being  injured  by  the  victorious  party. 
Orders  were  issued  that  the  part  of  the  town 
in  which  they  resided  should  be  destroyed  ; 
but  one  of  the  daughters  applying  to  the 
commanding  officer  to  know  if  their  house 
was  to  be  burnt,  he  commanded  that  the  houses 
around  it  should  be  racked,  and  it  saved. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  plunder  them, 
but  not  a  shilling's  worth  was  taken  from 
them,  and  none  of  ihem  sustained  the  slightest 
injury. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

LET  US  GIVE  THANKS. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

Let  us  give  thanks  with  grateful  soul, 

To  Him  who  sendeth  all : 
To  Him  who  bids  the  planets  roll, 

And  sees  a  "sparrow  fall." 
Though  grief  and  tears  may  dim  our  joys, 

And  care  and  strife  arrest, 
'Tis  man,  too  often,  that  alloys 

The  lot  his  Maker  blest; 
While  sunshine  lights  the  boundless  sky, 

And  dew-drops  leed  the  sod — 
While  stars  and  rainbows  live  on  high — 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  God. 

We  till  the  earth  in  labour's  health, 

We  plant  the  acorn  cup ; 
The  fields  are  crowned  with  golden  wealth, 

The  green  tree  springcth  up  ; 
The  sweet,  eternal  waters  gush 

From  fountain  and  from  vale  ; 
The  vineyards  blush  with  purple  flush, 

The  yellow  hop  leaves  trail ; 
And  while  the  harvest  flings  its  gold, 

And  cowslips  deck  the  sod — 
While  limpid  streams  are  clear  and  cold, 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  God. 

The  flower  yields  its  odour  breath, 

As  gentle  winds  go  past; 
The  grasshopper  that  lurks  beneath 

Chirps  merrily  and  fast ; 


The  ring  dove  coos  upon  the  spray, 

The  larks  full  anthems  pour ; 
The  bees  start  with  a  jocund  lay, 

The  waves  sing  on  the  shore  ; 
Hosannas  fill  the  wood  and  wild, 

Where  human  steps  ne'er  trod  ; 
And  nature,  like  an  unweaned  child, 

Smiles  on  its  parent,  God.  - 

Say,  brothers,  shall  the  bird  and  bloom 

Thus  teach,  and  teach  iti  vain  ? 
Shall  all  the  love-rays  that  illume, 

Be  lost  in  clouds  of  pain  ? 
Shall  hearts  be  dead  and  vision  blind 

To  all  that  mercy  deals  ? 
Shall  soul  and  reason  fail  to  find 

The  shrine  where  instinct,  knees? 
Ah,  no  !  while  glory  lights  the  sky, 

And  beauty  paints  the  sod — 
While  stars  and  rainbows  live  on  high. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  God. 

For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

"  Seventh  month  1st. — One  of  the  chiefs 
was  here  this  afternoon,  with  whom  I  had  con- 
versation relative  to  the  present  state  of  the 
natives.  He  much  regretted  the  great  opposi- 
tion to  the  school,  and  said  many  of  the  young 
men  wished  to  build  a  school-house,  and  have 
the  school  put  in  operation  ;  he  regretted  the 
time  lost  by  the  children  through  the  opposi- 
tion. Their  situation,  it  was  remarked,  was 
an  unfavourable  one;  for  whilst  1  heard  that 
many  Indians  residing  in  different  places  at  a 
great  distance,  were  making  many  improve- 
ments, here  they  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
contention,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  aid  that  was  offered. 

"  2nd. — So  far  as  the  Allegheny  Indians 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  labours  of  Friends,  their  present  condition, 
contrasted  with  their  original  modes  of  procur- 
ing a  subsistence,  is  much  improved,  and  shows 
the  benefits  of  industry  and  the  proper  methods 
of  farming.  When  they  relied  mainly  upon 
the  chase  for  a  supply  of  food,  instead  of  tilling 
the  land,  and  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  they 
were  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  great  suf- 
fering. This  was  exemplified  in  an  incident 
related  to  the  teacher  by  one  of  the  Indians. 
When  he  was  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  old,  he 
went  in  company  with  nine  other  natives  on  a 
hunting  party  ;  their  provision  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  not  succeeding  in  taking  any  game, 
ihey  were  without  food  lor  five  or  six  days, 
with  the  exception  of  some  berries  on  which 
they  subsisted. 

"After  suffering  much  from  almost  a  state 
of  starvation,  when  the  Indians  succeeded  in 
taking  a  plentiful  supply  of  game,  it  is  quite 
probable  they  ale  to  excess,  their  imperfectly 
cooked  meal,  and  no  doubt  often  without  bread, 
or  much  other  vegetable  diet.  And  although 
compared  with  the  luxuries  of  a  dense  civilized 
population,  their  tables  may  be  considered 
meagre  in  variety,  and  the  furniture  of  their 
houses  not  very  ample,  yet  having  generally 
at  command  a  regular  supply  of  wholesome 
food,  their  houses  tight  and  warm,  their  bed- 
ding and  clothing  sufficient  to  defend  them 
from  the  intensity  of  cold,  and  lo  keep  them 
comfortable,  their  condition  must  be  greatly 
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meliorated,  when  we  look  back  to  (heir  wig- 
wam resiliences,  lying  on  the  ground,  or  upon 
dry  leaves. 

"Oih. — Several  of  the  chiefs  were  here  to- 
day, and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  they 
queried  why  t hey  had  been  recommended  to 
be  SO  careful  in  all  their  movements;  and  in- 
quired whether  their  proposal  of  going  on  with 
the  school-house  was  approved.  They  were 
told  that  the  opposition  party  were  watching 
them  closely,  and  if  they  acted  improperly  in 
anything,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage;  and  as 
it  respected  the  school,  their  endeavours  to 
progress  therewith,  were  approved ;  but  if  much 
opposition  should  be  continued,  it  was  thought 
Friends  would  be  willing  a  school-house  should 
be  erected  at  Tunesassah, — which  appeared  to 
be  satisfactory  to  them. 

"10th. — The  Indians  concluded  to  com- 
mence building  a  school-house,  and  requested 
the  teacher  to  come  to  Tunewanna,  and  select 
a  site  for  the  building,  that  formerly  occupied 
having  been  a  rented  house.  He  accordingly  set 
out  the  next  day  for  the  purpose,  and  on  his  way 
through  the  Reservation,  felt  great  opposition 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  natives  towards 
him  ;  one  of  whom  inquired  of  him  whither  he 
was  going,  and  upon  what  business;  to  both 
questions  the  teacher  replied  plainly,  and  did 
not  know  but  he  would  have  been  assaulted 
and  beaten  by  them  ;  that  however  did  not 
take  place.  He  passed  on  through  the 
Indian  village,  and  fell  in  company  with  a 
very  intelligent  Indian,  about  30  years  of  age, 
who  discovered  in  conversation,  that  his 
mind  was  in  some  degree  enlightened,  on  the 
subject  of  Divine  worship  ;  and  that  he  lament- 
ed the  depraved  condition  of  their  people.  He 
said  that  himself  and  others  of  the  natives  were 
uneasy  with  the  manner  their  brethren  con- 
ducted, when  collected  in  a  meeting  capacity, 
on  account  of  their  being  in  the  practice  of 
singing,  which  he  believed  was  not  profitable; 
because  many  of  them  sang  what  was  not  true 
as  it  respected  themselves;  and  he  desired  it 
might  be  relinquished,  and  that  the  Indians 
would  follow  what  the  Quakers  had  advised 
them  to.  Some  of  their  people  he  said  pro- 
fessed a  wish  to  do  so,  and  yet  did  not  use 
their  endeavours  to  put  it  in  practice.  They 
also  professed  to  be  pleased  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  but  still  did  not  adhere 
to  it  as  fully  as  might  be  done.  He  also  ob- 
served their  people  regarded  the  marriage  cove- 
nant too  lightly  ;  men  and  their  wives  separated 
from  each  other  frequently,  and  as  yet  the 
Nation  had  no  remedy  for  it.  These  things 
claimed  their  immediate  attention,  and  ere  long 
he  expected  there  would  be  a  council,  in  which 
they  intended  to  use  their  endeavours  to  have 
some  of  the  difficulties  removed.  The  teacher 
felt  much  for  this  young  man,  and  imparted  to 
him  some  counsel  that  arose  in  his  mind, 
which  appeared  to  afford  him  satisfaction.  The 
teacher  met  with  the  chiefs  at  Tunewanna, 
and  pointed  out  to  them  where  he  thought 
would  be  a  suitable  site  for  the  school-house, 
and  after  having  had  some  conversation  re- 
turned home. 

"  15th. — Whilst  silting  in  my  retirement 
this  morning,  three  of  the  natives  came  in  and 
sat  with  me  ;  their  company  was  satisfactory  ; 


and  after  the  close  of  the  sitting,  one  of  them 
wished  to  know  how  they  were  to  conduct 
themselves;  for  tho  opposition  party  were  so 
entirely  determined  to  carry  their  views  into 
effect,  that  he  thought  they  would  not  be  willing 
those  who  are  anxious  for  improvement  should 
remain  on  the  Reservation,  unless  they  would 
accede  to  the  views  of  those  who  desired  to 
continue  in  their  former  customs.  He  was 
recommended  not  to  say  much  to  the  opposite 
party,  respecting  their  relinquishing  their  old. 
habits,  but  quietly  attend  to  his  business,  and 
I  believed  they  would  be  enabled  to  get  along; 
and  as  it  respected  the  school-house  they  were 
now  building,  if  the  opposite  party  should  set 
fire  thereto,  I  requested  them  not  to  resent  it  ; 
one  of  them  replied,  that  he  would  not. 

"  18th. —  I  went  to  Great  Valley  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  the  natives,  (a  distance  of 
about  16  miles,)  to  measure  a  piece  of  land  he 
had  employed  a  person  to  chop  for  him,  and 
on  our  way  thither  had  much  conversation  on 
various  subjects,  somewhat  to  my  satisfaction. 
On  my  return  after  measuring  the  land,  I  saw 
several  of  the  natives  working  at  the  school- 
house  at  Tunewanna,  who  appeared  pleased 
to  see  me.  We  met  Tekiando,  a  chief  of  the 
opposition,  who  spoke  to  me  apparently  friend- 
ly, and  said  there  was  to  be  a  council  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  the  day  following  he  intended 
coming  over  to  my  dwelling,  to  which  I  ex- 
pressed myself  satisfied.  1  stopped  at  the 
habitation  of  one  of  the  natives,  a  very  indus- 
trious man,  who  told  me  he  had  understood  all 
the  white  people  had  been  removed  from  off 
the  Reservation  at  Buffalo,  including  the  school- 
master and  preacher,  and  he  felt  fearful  it 
would  be  the  case  at  Allegheny.  I  met  two 
young  natives  dressed  up  and  riding  on  horse- 
back ;  I  spoke  to  them,  but  felt  very  much  tried 
at  the  manner  they  were  spending  their  time, 
and  I  requested  a  chief  who  was  accompany- 
ing me,  to  use  his  endeavours  to  induce  the 
young  men  to  alter  their  habits  and  go  to 
work,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  consequence 
to  them,  that  they  should  be  daily  employed 
at  some  useful  business,  instead  of  living  in 
idleness.  1  have  been  again  renewedly  satisfied 
in  my  mind,  that  the  way  to  improve  these 
people,  is  to  be  familiar  and  intimate  amongst 
them,  and  go  as  it  were  into  their  very  closets, 
and  useendeavours  to  become  entirely  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

"20lh. — Early  this  morning,  Ki-an-twah-ky 
and  Tekiando,  two  of  the  chiefs  opposed  to 
improvements,  came  to  my  dwelling ;  after  I 
had  eaten  breakfast,  Ki-an-twah-ky  requested 
me  to  sit  down,  as  he  had  something  to  say  to 
me.  He  commenced  by  inquiring,  what  the 
conclusion  was  respecting  my  continuing  here, 
when  the  Friend  and  his  family  left  this  place 
last  spring.  I  replied,  that  when  our  Friends 
at  Philadelphia  sent  us  word,  to  rent  the  pre- 
mises at  Tunesassah,  they  requested  me  to 
continue  there.  He  then  said  that  he  had 
lately  returned  from  Tonewanta,  where  a  large 
council  had  been  held  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
some  had  attended  from  Canada.  In  that 
council  they  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
present  situation  of  the  Indians,  and  found  that 
many  of  their  people  were  disposed  to  follow 
the  customs  of  the  white  people ;  and  those 


that  were  so  inclined,  got  into  the  practice  of 
drinking  liquor,  and  as  soon  as  they  became 
able  to  talk  a  little  English,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly saucy,  and  impertinent.  They  had  con- 
eluded  at  their  late  council,  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  their  people  to  get  into  such  habits  ; 
and  they  had  now  come  to  my  house,  to  fore- 
warn me  from  going  on  their  land  to  teach 
school ;  and  if  that  party  of  the  natives  should 
come  and  request  me  to  attend  to  the  children 
who  are  anxious  therefor,  he  wished  me  not  to 
comply  with  their  request,  but  tell  them,  that 
Kiantwahky  was  not  satisfied  they  should  go 
on.  Tekiando  said,  their  minds  continued  as 
they  were,  when  he  was  last  here  in  company 
with  the  three  chiefs  ;  they  felt  satisfied  with 
what  the  Quakers  had  done  for  ihem,  and 
wished  no  further  attention  might  be  paid  to 
them  by  Friends,  as  it  had  now  been  23  years 
since  Friends  first  came  here,  and  the  Indians 
did  not  improve  much,  and  they  now  wished 
Friends  to  withdraw  from  any  further  attention 
to  them,  as  they  must  have  spent  much  money 
in  endeavouring  to  improve  them  :  that  I  might 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  return  to  my  native 
place,  if  I  wished  it,  and  they  would  feel  satis- 
fied therewith  ;  that  at  the  council  held  yester- 
day, the  women  had  requested  strongly,  that 
the  Quaker  might  not  be  permitted  to  come  on 
their  lands  ;  and  as  for  the  school-house  that 
was  now  building,  some  of  the  natives  might 
occupy  it  as  a  dwelling.  If,  said  he,  after  all 
this,  1  persisted  in  coming  on  their  land  to 
teach  their  children,  and  any  of  the  Indians 
should  assault  me,  it  would  be  my  own  fault; 
and  they  strongly  desired  I  should  continue  at 
Tunesassah,  or  return  to  Philadelphia,  as  I 
thought  best.  I  told  Kiantwahky,  that  I  knew 
of  but  one  plan  to  remove  their  difficulty,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  pay  attention  to  what 
both  parties  said.  For  one  part  was  anxious 
the  school  should  go  on,  and  the  other  party 
opposed  thereto,  and  how  should  I  act  in  the 
case  ?  I  remarked  also  to  him,  supposing  Te- 
kiando should  send  a  messenger  to  his  house, 
requesting  his  attendance  at  Cold  Springs,  and 
another  person  send  word  to  him,  that  it  was 
their  wish  he  should  not  come,  how  would  he 
act  in  such  a  case?  But,  said  I,  if  both  par- 
ties were  to  get  together,  and  conclude  upon 
some  one  course  for  them  all  to  pursue,  I  should 
then  feel  satisfied  therewith.  Much  was  said 
by  them  on  the  above  and  other  subjects  ;  but 
the  principal  theme  was,  to  forbid  me  coming 
on  their  land  to  leach  school.  After  they  left, 
I  was  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
hay-field  ;  and  during  the  course  of  it,  differ- 
ent natives  favourable  to  improvement  came  to 
me,  with  whom  I  had  satisfactory  interviews. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Judge  Jay's  Review  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Proposal  to  furnish  Copies  for  Public  Libraries. 

This  Review,  a  duodecimo  volume  of  nearly 
350  pages,  has  met  with  so  much  favour  as  an 
able,  impartial  and  thorough  "  Review  of  the 
Mexican  War, — its  Causes  and  Consequences," 
that  friends  of  peace,  anxious  to  put  a  work  of 
such  standard  authority,  on  a  theme  of  such 
general  interest,  within  the  reach,  especially  of 
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Students  and  literary  men,  Cor  permanent  lef- 
erenee,  have  contributed  for  this  purpose  such 
an  amount  of  funds,  that  we  are  enabled  here- 
by to  ofler  gratuitously  a  copy  to  every  Lite- 
rary Institution,  to  every  Literary  Society  in 
such  institutions,  or  elsewhere,  which  has  a 
permanent  library.  The  work  may  be  had  on 
application,  either  to  the  subscriber,  '2 1  Corn- 
hill,  Boston,  or  to  William  Harned,  Gl  John 
S:..  New  York,  or  to  Josiah  Tatum,  50  North 
Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia.  We  should  be  glad 
to  furnish  at  once  a  thousand  libraries  each 
with  a  copy  of  what  so  many  have  character- 
ized as  "an  admirable  and  masterly  work,"  a 
work  which  even  a  Southern  officer  in  the 
Mexican  war  regarded  as  so  able,  candid  and 
just,  that  he  wished  a  copy  was  in  the  hands 
of  every  reader  in  the  nation,  and  which  has 
been  received  with  so  much  favour  that  9000 
copies  have  been  issued,  and  mostly  circulated, 
in  less  than  five  months. 

George  C.  Beckwith, 

Sept  12, 1849.  Sec.  Am.  Peace  Soc. 

OO**  Papers  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Peace, 
will  confer  a  favour  by  publishing  the  above. 

0.  C.  B. 

For  "Tbe  Friend." 

10TEDAT  HENWOOD. 

A  pamphlet,  giving  some  account  of  the  life 
and  religious  experience  of  this  interesting  wo- 
man, has  been  placed  in  our  hands ;  and  as 
the  means  by  which  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  lead 
her  out  of  the  activity  of  the  natural  mind, 
and  give  her  a  sight  and  sense  of  the  nature 
of  pure  spiritual  religion,  are  instructive,  tend- 
ing to  confirm  the  truth  and  Divine  origin  of 
the  precious  testimonies  which  our  religious 
Society  is  called  to  uphold,  we  have  thought 
some  abstracts  from  her  narrative  might  be 
-usefully  introduced  into  the  columns  of"  The 
iFriend." 

She  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Cubert,  in 
Cornwall,  the  19th  of  Eighth  month,  1788, 
ind  her  parents  being  in  low  circumstances, 
:ould  not  give  her  the  advantage  of  much  edu- 
ction. Her  condition  in  the  world  was  hum- 
jle,  but  He  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  was 
leased  in  very  early  life  to  visit  her  by  his 
ioly  Spirit,  and  incline  her  heart  to  love  and 
bllow  Him.    She  says: 

"  I  remember  when  a  very  little  child,  to 
iave  thought  it  wrong  for  any  to  be  absent 
rom  attending,  twice  on  each  First-day,  for 
worship,  looking  at  some  who  I  thought  had 
o  excuse  for  absence  but  disinclination.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  draw  my  mind  in 
jve  to  Jesus  Christ,  when  very  young,  but  I 
id  not  then  know  what  it  was  that  melted  my 
ttle  heart,  and  brought  it  into  tenderness  and 
jve.  '  When  I  was  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
hild.'  I  well  remember  one  day  being  made 
jrrowful  when  thinking  of  the  unkindness  of 
le  Jews  amongst  whom  Jesus  Christ  was; 
lat  the  foxes  had  holes  and  the  birds  of  the 
ir  had  nests,  but  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
pad.  At  the  same  lime  feeling  much  love 
nd  tenderness  toward  Him,  I  said  in  my  heart, 

f Jesus  were  here  now,  he  should  have  my 
id  to  sleep  in,  (because  I  thought  it  the  best,) 
id  I  would  sleep  in  another.'    At  this  tender 


age,  being  in  the  garden  alone  and  very  sor- 
rowful on  account  of  the  evil  I  knew  there  was 
in  the  world,  I  said,  •  O,  why  did  you  [Adam 
and  Eve]  do  that  which  was  forbidden,  so  that 
all  the  evil  and  all  the  trouble  that  are  in  the 
world,  arc  in  consequence  of  your  disobedi- 
ence!    I  would  not  have  done  so.'" 

It  would  appear  from  some  of  her  remarks, 
that  she  was  in  the  practice  of  attending  the 
Episcopal  worship,  but  after  some  time  she 
went  to  the  meetings  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, where  she  at  times  felt  some  good.  But 
the  grace  of  God  which  had  appeared  in  her 
heart  to  bring  salvation  to  her  soul,  was  at 
work,  leading  her  from  all  dependence  upon 
man,  to  seek  after  a  nearer  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  God  of  her  life.  "  I 
would  wish,"  says  she,  "  to  be  particular  in 
writing  down  some  remarkable  occurrences  of 
my  childhood,  and  the  gracious  visitations  of 
the  Lord  to  me  in  my  tender  years.  My  heart 
has  been  bowed  before  the  Lord  and  my  soul 
poured  forth  in  thanksgiving,  at  the  remem- 
brance thereof,  and  I  have  said,  Thou  hast 
called  me  from  my  birth  to  be  thy  servant." 

When  about  eight  years  old,  hearing  a  ser- 
mon on  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  for 
sinners,  she  "  was  melted  into  tenderness  and 
weeping,  and  great  love  was  begotten  in  her 
heart  toward  God." 

She  observes  that  "  the  way  in  which  her 
heavenly  Father  wrought  on  her  mind  was 
remarkable  to  her;"  "  he  drew  me  to  himself, 
from  the  *  Lo  here  is  Christ,  and  Lo  he  is 
there,'  revealing  himself  in  spirit,  and  showing 
me  that  those  who  worship  Him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit.  I  knew  no  interruption  to  this 
feeling  of  love  to  him.  My  soul  breathed 
unto  God,  so  that  in  reference  to  prayer,  I 
knew  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Neither  had 
I  stated  times  for  devotion,  nor  do  I  remember 
bowing  the  outward  knee  all  the  time  of  this 
highly  favoured  season,  for  to  breathe  to  God 
was  my  life  and  my  breath.  My  mother 
would  set  me  at  some  little  employment,  and 
when  we  were  alone  I  used  to  ask  her  to  tell 
me  about  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  Jesus 
Christ,  which  she  readily  did,  for  she  knew 
the  Scriptures  well.  My  little  heart  would 
breathe  forth  unto  God,  and  rejoice  in  him  to 
hear  of  all  his  wonderful  works  10  the  children 
of  men.  Instead  of  joining  other  children  in 
play,  I  would  sit  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
for  better  light,  and  read  the  Bible  until  moon- 
light in  the  summer  season.  My  love  in- 
creased both  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  peo- 
ple, and  manifested  itself  in  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness, according  to  my  age.  If  I  heard  any 
one  swear  or  take  the  holy  name  of  God  in 
vain,  I  would  go  into  the  house  sorrowful,  and 
pour  forth  my  soul  unto  God  in  strong  mental 
cries  and  supplications  for  their  redemption 
and  salvation.  O  the  engagement  of  my  heart 
in  prayer,  even  to  agony  at  times,  on  behalf 
of  my  dear  mother,  that  she  might  be  saved, 
for  I  knew  that  she  was  living  according  to 
the  course  of  this  world." 

Under  the  teachings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  the  secret  of  her  own  heart,  she  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  to  enjoy  communion  with  Him,  until 
the  adversary  of  all  good  tempted  her  to  look 


from  this  heavenly  Guide  to  see,  and  copy 
after,  what  others  were  doing.  "  1  began," 
she  says,  "to  look  at  the  Methodists,  that  they 
kneeled  down  and  made  prayers.  I  began  to 
reason  about  it,  that  I  had  not  done  so,  but  as 
they  did  it,  it  must,  I  thought,  be  right.  But 
I  knew  not  how  to  do  it."  Then  it  was  sug- 
gested to  her  to  have  a  book  to  pray  from ; 
and  giving  way  to  these  reasonings  and  insinu- 
ations, she  desired  her  mother  to  buy  her  a 
book  that  had  prayers  in  it,  which  she  did. 
Her  remarks  on  what  followed,  are  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  clearly  illustrating  the  dan- 
ger of  turning  to  outward  and  formal  observ- 
ances, slighting  the  holy  light  of  Jesus  in  the 
soul.  "  When  I  had  obtained  my  book,  I  re- 
tired alone  and  kneeled  down  to  pray.  I  read 
them  over  and  felt  disappointed.  My  mind 
was  not  comforted  or  refreshed.  I  still  con- 
tined  however  to  use  my  book,  because  I  would 
do  as  others  did.  The  practice  brought  lean- 
ness into  my  soul,  and  that  holy  fervour  toward 
God  which  had  prevailed  there,  abated  and 
declined,  as  1  continued  thus  to  act." 

In  recurring  to  this  circumstance  in  after 
life,  under  a  sense  of  the  loss  she  had  thus 
sustained,  she  makes  the  following  address, 
"My  dear  young  friends,  the  children  of 
Friends,  you  are  highly  favoured !  Your 
heavenly  Father  mercifully  instructs  you  by 
his  indwelling  Word,  and  through  his  servants, 
that  He  is  a  Spirit,  and  those  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  Word  is  nigh  unto  you,  even  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  mouth  ;  that  Word  which 
reproves  for  evil,  and  is  a  swift  witness  against 
evil  doings.  This,  in  other  words,  is  the  Light 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  himself  declares,  '  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world.'  This  light  shines  in 
the  dark  heart,  and  makes  manifest  there  the 
works  of  darkness.  Oh!  take  heed  unto  it  and 
turn  not  from  it,  for  wherein  thou  turnest  from 
the  light,  thou  turnest  into  darkness,  perplexity, 
and  sorrow,  for  the  blessed  Redeemer  has  de- 
clared, If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Calumny  Repelled. 

That  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  Thomas 
Story,  being  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mary- 
land, in  the  year  1699,  in  company  with  Aaron 
Atkinson,  from  England,  and  Dr.  Griffith 
Owen,  of  Philadelphia,  an  envious  priest  of  the 
Episcopal  order,  came  to  one  of  the  public 
meetings,  and  charged  the  Society  of  Friends 
with  denying  Christ  Jesus,  pretending  he  could 
prove  it  out  of  their  books.  He  was  "  furnish- 
ed, says  T.  S.,  in  his  journal  with  his  pre- 
tended proof,  out  of  that  lying,  perverting, 
scandalous  book,  called  'The  Snake  in  the 
Grass,'  which,  as  we  were  informed,  he  used 
to  read  often  among  his  people.  His  pretend- 
ed proof  amounting  to  no  more  than  false  ac- 
cusation, we  rejected  and  exposed  it  as  such. 
Then  his  last  shift  was  to  call  upon  us  for  a 
confession  of  our  faith,  and  directed  his  demand 
to  our  Friend  Richard  Johns,  in  particular, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

"  We  denied  that  he  had  any  authority  to 
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THE  FRIEND. 


make  any  such  demand  from  us,  nor  should 
we  00  Ins  own  account,  tako  any  notice  of  him 
therein,  he  appearing  as  nn  adversary  and  a 
perverter;  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  people  were 
willing  to  say  what  might  he  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy  such  as  were  not  prepossessed  or  preju- 
diced against  us.  Then  R.  Johns  begun  and 
proceeded  in  this  manner,  viz.  : 

"  We  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  horn  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  con- 
ceived by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  the  true  Messiah  and  Saviour, — thSl 
he  died  upon  the  cross,  at  Jerusalem,  a  propiti- 
ation and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind 
— that  he  rose  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  as- 
cended and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  High,  making  intercession  for  us  ; 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time  shall  come  to  judge 
both  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  reward  all 
according  to  their  works.  All  which  being 
more  fully  spoken  to  by  Roger  Gill,  we  asked 
the  people  if  they  were  satisfied  with  that 
confession  ;  and  they  generally,  from  all  quar- 
ters, answered  Yea,  yea,  yea — it  is  full — no 
man  can  deny  it." 


Railroad  Speed.— In  a  late  English  publi- 
cation it  is  said  that  an  engine  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  draw  a  given  load  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  can  only  draw  half  the  weight  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  An  engine  which  will  draw 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  ten  miles  an  hour, 
can  draw  only  twenty-eight  tons  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  This  shows  the  great  saving  of 
slow  speed,  and  the  necessity  of  high  fares  to 
pay  for  rapid  driving. 


THE  FEIEND, 


TENTH  MONTH  6,  1849. 


Crime  in  England. — The  tales  of  guilt  and  horror 
which  are  forced  by  their  very  enormity  upon  the  no- 
tice of  the  journalist  appear  but  too  certainly  on  the 
increase  in  our  own  times.  Even  their  extravagance 
and  unnaturalness  surpass  all  that  we  read  of  such 
doings  in  years  past,  and  we  are  sure  that,  from  the 
files  of  this  journal,  during  the  last  two  years,  there 
might  be  extracted  instances  of  outrageous  wickedness 
far  beyond  any  of  those  crimes  which  have  hitherto 
found  a  place  in  the  formal  records  of  history,  as  indi- 
cating some  signal  depravity  in  the  social  institutions 
of  the  age.  The  old  definition  of  murder  appears 
almost  superseded.  "  Malice  aforethought,"  is  now 
among  the  most  venial  motives  which  dictate  the  shed- 
ding of  man's  blood,  and  we  see  the  life  of  a  human 
being  taken  upon  calculations  which  could  hardly  be 
thought  strong  enough  to  lead  to  the  most  rudimentary 
essays  of  theft  or  perjury.  Wholesale  poisonings,  ei- 
ther to  secure  some  petty  gratuity,  or  even  to  gratify 
a  mere  capricious  impulse,  are  events  of  almost 
monthly  occurrence.  Only  lately  we  detailed  a  charge 
of  matricide  which  has  certainly  no  parallel  in  the 
Newgate  Calendar,  and  now  we  must  call  attcntion'to 
another  specimen  of  murder,  which,  in  its  sublimated 
atrocity,  transcends  anything  we  have  yet  recorded. — 
London  Times. 

We  should  not  deem  it  proper  to  detail  such 
cases  in  our  columns.  We  have  our  doubts 
of  the  cause  of  virtue  being  promoted  by  fre- 
quently spreading  before  readers  of  all  ages, 
and  temperaments,  the  suicides  and  murders 
so  often  occurring.  Crime  must  have  arisen 
to  a  great  height  in  England  to  call  forth  such 


observations  from  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 
And  while  the  lowest  grades  of  population  are' 
last  flowing  in  upon  us  from  England  and  Ire- 
land, every  means  that  can  be  brought  to 
counteract  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  morals 
and  peace  of  our  own  people,  should  be  kept 
in  operation.  Within  the  last  forty  years, 
crime  appears  to  have  fully  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  inhabitants  here.  The  circu- 
lation of  sound  principles  through  well-written 
books  and  tracts,  is  very  important, — but  to 
give  them  effect,- the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  always  accompany  those  who  circulate 
them. 
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Evening  Schools  for  Coloured  Men  and 
Women. 

"The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  have 
te-opened  their  Evening  Schools  for  coloured 
adults  in  the  school-house  on  Raspberry  street 
and  Shields's  alley,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
and  Locust  and  Spruce  streets. — Men's  schoo 
on  first  floor,  entrance  on  Raspberry  street ; 
Women's  school  in  second  story,  entrance  on 
Shields's  alley  ;  both  schools  open  five  evenings 
in  each  week. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  West-town  Boarding- 
School  will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  the  26th 
of  Tenth  month.  Parents  and  guardians  in- 
tending to  send  children  to  the  school,  will 
please  make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Stages  will  be  provided  to  convey  the  children 
to  the  school,  and  will  leave  Douglass's  Hotel, 
Sixth  street  below  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  26th,  and  Seventh-day,  the  27th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  m. 


DWELLING-HOUSE  TO  LET. 

The  dwelling-house  attached  to  the  "  St. 
James  street  School  Estate,"  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  that  street,  a  little  west  from  De- 
laware Sixth,  being  now  vacant, — the  Com- 
mittee having  charge  of  "  Friends'  Select 
Schools,"  would  have  a  choice  in  letting  the 
premises  to  a  small  family  of  Friends,  (princi- 
pally females,  would  be  preferred.)  Should 
there  be  one  in  want  of  such  an  accommoda- 
tion, the  rent  will  be  moderate. 

For  terms,  apply  at  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  or  at  No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 

Ninth  month. 


WANTED 

Situations  in  Friends'  families  in  the  coun- 
try, for  two  lads,  members  of  Society,  lately 
from  Ireland,  aged  14  and  17  years.  Inquire 
at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Letters  of  Sarah  Grubb,  {late  Sarah  Lynes.) 

The  above  work  is  for  sale  at  Friends' 
bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


Died,  of  typhus  fever,  in  Newport,  Wayne  county, 
Ind.,  on  the  24th  of  Eighth  month  last,  Jane  M., 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Hackett,  in  her  20th 
year.  The  deceased  thus,  by  the  mysterious  but 
righteous  will  of  Divine  Providence,  cut  down  in  tho 
"  Bower  of  her  youth,"  was  of  an  unusually  cheerful 
disposition,  eminently  calcutatcd  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  previous  to  the  illness  which  terminated  her 
mortal  existence,  had  never  been  seriously  sick. 
During  the  latter  part  of  her  illness,  she  was  most- 
ly delirious  ;  but  during  the  few  lucid  intervals  with 
which  she  was  favoured,  her  conversation  evinced  that 
she  had  not  put  off  till  the  period  of  her  sickness,  a 
preparation  for  that  "  better  land"  to  which  she  was 
hastening.  A  few  nights  before  her  dissolution,  her 
reason  returned  ;  and  calling  her  mother  and  other 
near  relatives  around,  she  told  them  she  should  die, 
and  that,  though  she  regretted  leaving  them,  she  felt 
willing  and  prepared  to  do  so  :  giving  them  all,  parti- 
cularly her  only  brother,  much  affectionate  and  per- 
tinent advice. — Near  one  o'clock  on  the  24th  of  the 
month,  her  spirit  took  its  flight,  so  gently  and  peace- 
fully, that  those  who  were  standing  around  her  bed 
were  scarcely  conscious  of  the  change. — Her  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  her  immediate  relatives,  and  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances,  particularly  those  of 
her  own  age,  to  whom  she  was  much  endeared  by  her 
animated  and  amiable  disposition  ;  and  to  whom  she 
is  a  solemn  warning  that  youth  and  health  are  no  se- 
curity against  death ;  that  the  beautiful  and  young 
are  liable  to  be  stricken  down,  alike  with  the  old  and 
the  feeble.  Yet  her  friends  do  not  "  mourn  as  those 
without  hope,"  having  a  happy  belief  that  she  was  one 
of  the  pure  in  heart,  who  shall  see  God. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  22d 

ult.,  Wiluam  Jones,  a  beloved  member  of  the  Western 
District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
This  dear  Friend  was  an  example  of  great  uprightness 
and  integrity,  which,  united  to  a  kind  disposition  and 
affable  and  courteous  manners,  endeared  him  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  It  was  the  will  of  his  heaven- 
ly Father  that  he  should  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
be  tried  by  great  bodily  suffering,  and  many  close 
conflicts  and  baptisms,  but  through  all  he  was  sus- 
tained in  meek  and  quiet  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will ;  we  reverently  believe  through  redeeming  love, 
he  is  now  joined  to  that  company,  who,  having  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  21th  ult.,  near  Haddon- 

field,  New  Jersey,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law 
Blakey  Sharpless,  Ann  Offley,  widow  of  Daniel  Of- 
fley,  a  much  esteemed  member  and  cider  of  the  South- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  in  the 
87th  year  of  her  age.  With  her  lamp  trimmed  and 
her  light  burning,  she  was  as  one  wailing  for  her 
Lord.  On  one  occasion  she  said,  "  Pray  for  me  that  I 
may  have  an  easy  passage;"  which  request  was  mer- 
cifully granted.  In  the  full  and  clear  enjoyment  of 
her  mental  faculties,  sweetly  and  patiently  did  she 
wait  all  the  appointed  time  until  her  change  came. 
In  the  solemn  gathering  upon  this  occasion,  how 
touchingly  were  the  survivors  of  such  departed  wor- 
thies admonished,  that  if  they  would  suffer  the  desires 
on  their  behalf  to  be  accomplished  in  them,  they 
would  experience  His  goings  forth  to  be  prepared  as 
the  morning,  who  is  from  everlasting. 
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Yisit  to  the  Menomonics. 
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After  passing  Mackinac,  the  remainder  of 
the  route  to  Green  Bay  offers  a  greater  number 
of  pleasing  objects  to  gratify  the  lover  of  beau- 
tiful scenery-    Several  islands,  covered  with 
verdure,  diversify  the  view,  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  is,  in  many  places,  highly 
picturesque.    The  western  shore  is  not  visible 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the 
water.    The  margin  of  the  promontory,  which 
separates  the  bay  from  Lake  .Michigan,  rises, 
at  first,  perpendicularly,  in  ragged  cliffs  of 
limestone,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet;  over  which,  the  land  slopes  gently  back- 
ward, as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish.  The 
rounded  hills  are  covered  by  a  vigorous  growth 
of  trees,  or  where  these  have  been  removed, 
by  a  rich  carpet  of  grass.    Many  fine  sites  for 
the  country  houses  of  the  retired  gentlemen  of 
future  days,  when  the  manufacturers  and  tra- 
ders of  Green  Bay  shall  have  completed  their 
accumulations,  may  be  found  along  this  shore. 
The  limestone  is  piled  in  horizontal  strata  and 
is  much  broken  into  blocks,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  decayed  masonry.  The 
beating  of  the  waves  has  in  the  course  of  ages 
worn  many  deep  caverns  along  the  water-line, 
whose  arched  entrances  look  like  the  work  of 
art,  and  above  these,  numerous  blocks  of  stone 
have,  by  some  means,  been  dislodged,  leaving 
the  semblance  of  windows,  various  in  shape 
and  size,  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.    It  does  not 
require  a  lively  imagination  to  fancy  that  the 
shore,  in  many  places,  is  skirted  with  the  re- 
gains of  dilapidaled  buildings.    The  trees  and 
bushes  above,  with  branches  for  the  most  part 
hidden  by  thick  foliage,  grow  to  the  very  edge 
af  the  precipice  and  even  down  its  clefts,  where- 
ever  root-hold  can  be  found,  and  very  well 
supply  the  place  of  the  ivy  of  transatlantic 
ruins. 

The  bay  is  not  less  than  140  miles  in  lenglh 
by  35  in  breadth,  in  ihe  widest  part.  It  tapers 
iff  nearly  to  a  point  at  its  two  extremes.  As 


you  approach  its  southern  extremity,  near  which 
the  town  of  Green  Bay  is  situated,  you  pass, 
on  the  left,  a  pretty  well  cultivated  country, 
known  as  the  Bay  Settlement,  and  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  French 
settlers  and  the  intermingled  offspring  of  Indi- 
ans and  French  men.  The  rocky  base  of  the 
shore  disappears,  as  you  proceed  southward, 
and  the  coast  is  gradually  flattened  down  al- 
most to  the  level  of  the  water.  The  town 
stands  on  a  flat,  about  a  mile  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  bay,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Fox  or  Necnah  river,  at  its  confluence  with  a 
stream  dignified  by  the  title  of  East  river.  The 
latter  is  navigable,  for  lake  craft,  something 
like  a  mile  above  the  junction.  The  former  is 
truly  a  noble  river,  having,  opposite  the  town, 
a  depth  of  25  feet  and  a  breadth  of  1400. 
There  is  no  interruption  to  its  navigation  by 
lake  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  till  you  reach 
the  rapids  of  Depere,  five  miles  up;  and  at  the 
foot  of  these,  there  are  eighteen  feet  of  water. 
Immediately  above  them,  at  a  lime  when  the 
water  was  called  low,  there  were  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet.  Thirty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  river  expands  into  a  beautiful  lake,  named 
the  Winnebago,  20  miles  long  by  12  broad. 
From  the  lake  to  the  foot  of  Depere,  there  is 
a  descent  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
Here  then  is  an  immense  power  in  reserve, 
and  as  the  river  is  not  subject  to  freshets,  and 
passes  through  a  country  admirably  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  wool  and  grain,  probably,  this 
portion  of  it  will  one  day  be  lined  with  a  dense 
manufacturing  population.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  stream,  as  you  ascend,  is  south- 
west, till  it  reaches  a  point  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  river  Wisconsin  ;  which,  in 
its  turn,  descends,  in  the  same  line,  till  it  dis- 
charges into  the  Mississippi,  240  miles  from 
Green  Bay.  At  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, this  route  can  be  opened  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  and  river  steamers;  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  already  commenced 
the  work.  In  two  years,  it  is  expected  to  be 
completed  ;  the  main  difficulty  lying  between 
Winnebago  and  Depere.  The  connection  of 
the  Neenah  and  Wisconsin  can  be  easily  ef- 
fected, the  water  already,  in  wet  times,  so 
overflowing  the  plain  which  divides  them,  that 
canoes  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  There  are 
said  to  be  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  Wisconsin. 
Cotton  then  can  be  conveyed  cheaply  to  the 
expected  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  north- 
west, and  her  merchandize  be  poured  into  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  St. 
Lawrence. 

When  we  consider,  how  deficient  this  north- 
western region  is  in  water-power,  we  cannot 
but  anticipate  important  consequences  from 
one  on  so  large  a  scale  as  this,  so  admirably- 
placed.    The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  specula- 


tion is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  subject,  and 
wilderness  as  we  imagine  this  region  still  to 
be,  and  as  a  good  part  of  it  actually  is,  it  would 
he  hard  for  a  new  adventurer,  at  this  day,  to 
squepze  himself  into  an  unappropriated  lot  on 
the  shores  of  the  Neenah,  below  Winnebago 
lake.  A  great  city  is  surely  to  rise  on  the 
banks  of  this  noble  stream.  Of  this  no  specu- 
lator entertains  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  but  a  sore 
perplexity  and  prolific  source  of  discussion 
among  these  anxious  peepers  into  futurity,  is 
the  precise  locality  to  be  shaded  by  its  walls  ; 
and  the  clear  discernment  of  this  little  point 
involves  the  pecuniary  destiny  of  many  indivi- 
duals. As  the  scale  turns,  wealth  or  poverty 
may  be  their  portion.  This  frame  of  mind  is 
far  less  comfortable  than  that  of  those  godly 
men  of  old,  who  sought  for  a  city  having 
foundations  ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  however 
brilliant  the  expectations  of  these  may  be,  they 
fall  far  short  of  the  glorious  prospects  which 
cheered  the  spiritual  vision  of  those  heaven- 
bound  pilgrims. 

The  Borough  of  Green  Bay  contains  about 
900  inhabitants  and  some  pretty  snug  habita- 
tions.   It  does  not  wear  the  hoary  aspect  one 
might  look  for  in  a  town  founded  ten  years 
earlier  than  the  commonwealth  of  Penn.  Tim- 
ber being  the  material  of  which  houses  are 
made  here,  none  of  antiquity  survive;  so  that 
this  little  group  bears  only  the  appearance  of 
a  tolerably  respectable,  but  not  particularly 
vigorous  middle  age.    The  curse  of  drunk- 
enness has  sorrowfully  afflicted  it;  and  the 
numerous  grog-shops,  or  groceries,  as  they 
call  them,  which  abound  in  the  street  next  the 
water,  frequented  by  numbers  of  wretched  In- 
dians, ragged,  filthy,  and  besotted,  convey  no 
very  agreeable  impression  of  the  place  to  one 
newly  arrived.    However,  on  proceeding  far- 
ther from  the  water  side  or  higher  up  the  river, 
toward  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  things  look 
better;   and    indeed,   just   on   the  southern 
outskirts,  yoii  find  some  very  pleasant  looking 
residences,  which  remind  you  of  the  thrift  and 
taste  of  New  England.    It  was  near  this  end 
of  the  town,  that  the  Friends,  bound  on  the 
mission  to  the  Menomonies,  took  lodgings,  at 
an  agreeable  looking  hotel,  three  stories  high, 
called  the  Astor  House.    The  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  town  forms  a  portion  of  the  great 
estate  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  is 
named  Astor,  in  remembrance  of  him.    It  is 
more  pleasant  than  the  northern  part — called 
Navarino — and  stands  upon  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  admit  of  easy  drainage.    Jusl  above 
the  town,  the  river  banks  become  hold  and 
make  an  imposing  appearance.    The  popula- 
tion, for  eight  or  ten  miles,  is  quite  numerous 
and  the  land  under  fair  cultivation — the  fields 
smooth  and  presenting  none  of  the  rugged  fea- 
tures of  a  new  country  :  and,  in  truth,  these 
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settlements  are  about  as  old  as  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  They  extend,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  distance — perhaps  the  eighth 
of  a  mile — from  the  river  shores,  and  arc  back- 
ed by  a  dense  forest,  chiefly  of  oak,  linden, 
while-poplar  and  maple.  The  clearings  ap- 
pear to  have  once  extended  farther  back  ;  for 
the  margin  of  the  woods  bounding  them,  is 
evidently  of  a  newer  growth  than  the  original 
forest  behind. 

This  country,  it  is  said,  was  in  a  better  con-, 
dition  before  the  last  war  with  England.  An- 
terior to  that,  fruit  trees,  of  certain  kinds,  were 
plentiful,  and  orchards  of  apple  trees  not  un- 
frequent.  Such  a  thing  is  now  unknown ;  the 
soldiery,  from  the  Biitish  side,  having  wan- 
tonly destroyed  them  all.  Not  a  full  grown 
apple  tree  is  to  be  seen.  Latteily,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  have  planted  a  few,  and  as  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  said  to  agree  with  them 
well,  no  doubt,  in  due  season,  they  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  trouble.  The  country  people 
are,  mostly,  of  French  origin.  Many  of  them 
do  not  speak  English,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write  their  own  tongue,  nor  indeed  speak 
it  correctly.  As  a  class  they  are  very  defi- 
cient in  information,  energy  and  good  manage- 
ment, though,  in  point  of  energy-their  ancestors 
could  not  have  been  wanting;  else,  they  would 
scarcely,  at  so  early  a  date,  have  penetrated 
thus  far  into  the  interior,  notwithstanding  its 
savage  inhabitants  and  forbidding  climate. 

The  Jesuit  fathers  led  the  way,  and  the  ad- 
venturous trader  followed  in  their  footsteps. 
The  names  of  several  localities  still  indicate 
the  spots,  in  which  the  Catholic  missionaries 
pursued  their  patient,  unremitting  labours, 
among  the  simple-minded  heathen.  Depere, 
already  mentioned,  is  one  of  these.  Time  has 
corrupted  the  name,  which  was,  originally, 
Les  Rapides  des  Peres — the  Rapids  of  the 
Fathers.  Only  a  portion  of  the  foundation  of 
the  missionary  house  remains  to  mark  its  po- 
sition. The  site  was  well  chosen  for  beauty 
of  scenery  and  convenience  of  access.  Indeed 
the  good  Fathers  seem  commonly  to  have  kept 
at  least  one  eye  outward.  Yet  they  willingly 
endured  many  great  privations,  and  while  we 
lament  the  errors  of  which  they  were  the  vic- 
tims and  promulgators,  we  cannot  but  admire 
their  devotion  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
Had  the  same  degree  of  zeal  and  self-denial, 
better  directed,  been  steadily  applied  to  the 
cause  of  Indian  conversion  and  civilization, 
mankind  might,  at  this  day,  have  rejoiced  in 
the  happy  results,  instead  of  mourning  over 
the  desolation,  moral  and  physical,  with  which 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  has  overwhelmed 
the  poor  aborigine. 

The  southern  chambers  of  the  Astor  House 
commanded  a  pleasant  view  up  the  Neenah, 
the  broad  and  smooth  surface  of  which  was 
occasionally  ruffled  by  the  passage  of  a  heavy 
burden-boat,  conveying  materials  to  Depere, 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal  ;  or,  more 
frequently,  by  the  light  birch  bark  canoe  of 
the  natives,  as  they  paddled  to  and  fro.  This 
was  the  only  feature  of  the  scene  to  remind 
one  that  this  was  a  frontier  settlement,  just  on 
the  verge  of  the  Indians'  wild  domain. 

Watching  the  river,  from  time  to  time,  it 
soon  became  evident,  from  the  alternate  ap- 


pearance and  disappearance  of  certain  objects, 
that  the  level  of  the  water  was  variable.  It 
has  often  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  tide 
here,  and  the  inhabitants  tell  you,  that  it  is 
regular.  But,  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  made 
accurate  observations  upon  it.  The  question 
of  this  tide  has  been  much  debated  by  travel- 
lers, and  they  have  differed  in  their  conclusions 
j  respecting  it.  As,  during  part  of  the  time 
I  spent  by  the  Friends  here,  opportunity  was 
offered  for  noticing  it  particularly,  some  obser 
|vations  were  made,  which,  though  not  extend 
ed  through  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  settle 
the  character  and  cause  of  this  fluctuation,  yet 
seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  owing,  exc 
sively,  if  at  all,  to  lunar  influence.  The  ob- 
servations were  made  daily  during  a  period  of 
sixteen  days.  The  extreme  fluctuation  of  the 
water  in  that  time  amounted  to  16$  inches, 
and  the  mean  daily  variation  to  not  quite  5A 
inches.  The  greatest  rise  occurred  when  the 
moon  was  in  her  first  quarter,  and  the  least 
rise,  (within  |  of  an  inch)  took  place  when  she 
was  full.  The  day  before,  it  was  less  by  ^  of 
an  inch.  The  interval  between  the  earliest 
observation  in  the  morning  and  the  latest,  in 
the  evening,  was  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  and 
during  that  interval,  there  were,  generally, 
two  swellings  of  the  water,  at  irregular  dis- 
tances of  time.  For  instance,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  greatest  altitudes  on  Sixth 
month  29th,  was  twelve  hours,  while  on  the 
1st  of  Seventh  month  it  was  six  hours.  On 
three  days,  viz.,  the  3d,  5th,  and  8th  of  Sev 
enth  month,  there  were  three  swellings  of  the 
water. 

It  has  been  asserted,  by  some  persons,  that 
the  action  of  the  wind  is  the  sole  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  ;  and  these  observations  would 
seem  rather  to  confirm  that  theory.  For  the 
water  rose  most  on  the  26th  and  29th  of  the 
Sixth  and  on  the  1st  of  the  Seventh  month, 
when  the  wind  was  fresh  from  the  north  and 
north-east,  and  did  not  rise  so  high,  by  two  or 
three  inches,  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  the 
Seventh  month,  when  the  wind  prevailed  from 
the  south ;  and  the  greatest  depression  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Sixth 
month,  during  a  southerly  wind.  But  against 
this  it  may  be  stated,  that  on  the  morning  of 
Seventh  month  10th,  the  water  rose  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  highest  point  observed,  during 
a  calm,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  lively 
south-easter  ;  and  that  on  those  days,  when  the 
water  rose  and  fell  three  times,  there  were  no 
corresponding  changes  of  wind.  It  was  blow- 
ing moderately,  during  the  whole  of  those  days, 
from  the  S.  E.,  S.,  and  S.  W.,  with  some  inter- 
vening calms.  It  was  also  observed,  on  several 
occasions,  during  the  prevalence  of  southerly 
winds,  that  as  they  lulled,  the  water  fell ;  which 
one  wou'd  suppose,  ought  not  to  have  been  the 
case,  were  the  wind  alone  the  cause  of  these 
fluctuations.  It  is  said,  that  a  systematic  series 
of  tidal  observations  were  made  some  years 
ago,  at  Fort  Howard,  opposite  the  town  of 
Green  Bay,  while  it  was  occupied  as  a  milita- 
ry post;  but  since  the  removal  of  the  garrison, 
the  record  of  them  has  disappeared. 

A  "  Meteorological  Diary,"  which  was  kept 
there,  from  1832  to  1839,  has  happily  been 
preserved.    A  lively  damsel,  who  abode  with- 


in its  precincts,  and  did  not  run  off  with  the 
soldiers,  thinking  the  volume  would  make  a 
nice  scrap-book,  detained  it,  and  soon  covered 
a  goodly  portion  of  its  pages  with  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  newspapers.  She  firmly  de- 
fended her  prize  against  all  attempts,  and 
resolutely  persevered  in  pasting,  till  the  peace- 
able Quakers  from  Philadelphia  entered  her 
strong  hold  ;  when  she  at  once  made  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  her  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
the  old  garrison,  with  all  its  added  treasures, 
accumulated  at  considerable  cost  of  time  and 
trouble:  a  sacrifice  to  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  engaged  in  similar  undertakings.  A 
little  cold  water  quickly  destroyed  the  fruit  of 
her  long  labours,  and  once  more  brought  the 
record  to  light — somewhat  defaced  and  dim, 
but  still  quite  legible. 

An  examination  of  the  details  it  comprises 
was  found  to  be  very  interesting.    A  few  of 
them  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend."    In  the  first  place,  as  to 
temperature:  though  more  than  4°  north  of 
Philadelphia,  and  nearly  600  feet  higher,  it  is 
not  so  very  cold  as  these  circumstances  might 
lead  one  to  expect.    The  vicinity  of  such  great 
masses  of  water  as  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Su- 
perior, has  a  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  temper 
the  air.    Taking  the  lowest  temperature  of  the 
three  winter  months,  for  the  period  of  seven  yea  rs 
during  which  the  Diary  was  kept,  you  find  the 
mean  to  be  10°  of  Fahrenheit.    The  average 
temperature  during  the  winter,  before  sunrise, 
17$°,  and  at  noon,  29°.    Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  there  are  pretty 
sharp  snaps  ;  as,  on  the  14th  of  the  Second 
month,  1838,  when  the  mercury,  at  81  o'clock, 
a.  M»,  fell  to  32°  below  zero ;  and  what  is  very 
curious,  it  went  down  2°,  after  sunrise,  with  a 
south  wind.    That  Second  month  is  the  cold- 
est month  on  the  record  ;  the  average  being  2° 
below  zero,  and  the  range,  for  14  days,  from 
2°  below  to  19°  below  zero.    Yet  the  prevail-, 
ing  wind  of  the  month  was  south  ;  it  being,  on 
14  days,  S.  W.,  S„  or  S.  E.    This  circum- 
stance of  extreme  cold  with  a  southerly  wind, 
was  not  peculiar  to  that  month  or  year,  but 
similar  instances  are  recorded  on  several  occa- 
sions.   The  prevalence  of  southerly  and  infre- 
quency  of  northerly  winds,  during  the  winter 
half  of  the  year — that  is  from  the  Tenth  to  the 
Third  month  inclusive — is  very  remarkable. 
During  the  7  years  in  question,  there  appears 
to  have  been  about  400  days  of  N.  E.,  N.,  and 
N.  W.  winds,  and  550  of  S.  E.,  S.,  and  S. 
W.,  and  the  number  of  days  in  a  month  on 
which  the  wind  blew  from  the  N.  W.,  was  but 
two.    During  the  whole  of  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  monihs  of  1833,  there  was  not  one 
north-wester,  and  d"ring  the  four  months  end- 
ing with  the  Third  month,  1834,  but  one. 
The  lowest  mid-day  temperature  recorded  was 
14°  below  zero,  on  the  28th  of  First  month, 
1833,  with  a  north   wind,  and  the  coldest 
Spring  morning,  the  2d  of  Third  month,  1836, 
when  the  mercury  stood  10°  below  zero,  with 
a  south  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky.    On  the  12th 
of  the  same  month,  in  the  morning,  it  stood 
16°  below  zero,  and  the  wind  south.    It  is  a 
saying  at  Green  Bay,  that,  in  winter,  the  south 
wind  is  the  coldest  ;  but  the  Diary  does  not 
support  that  opinion.    The  cases  mentioned 
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arc  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  A  long 
Continuance  of  southerly  winds  scorns  10  have 
tlways  boon  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
temperature.  A  pood  illustration  of  this  fact 
occurred  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1832  ;  when 
for  five  successive  days,  viz.,  from  the  SOth  lo 
the  24lh,  inclusive,  the  wind  blew  steadily  from 
the  south  and  the  mercury  as  steadily  rose 
from  2°  below  zero  to  34°  above;  but  it  is  cu- 
rious to  remark,  that  on  the  first  day  it  fell  2°, 
as  though  the  first  effect  of  a  south  wind  was 
to  reduce  the  temperature.  The  mercury 
stood  at  0\— 2°,  2°,  lb°,  and  34°  on  the 
several  days,  respectively.  The  rise  on  the 
last  day,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  considerable. 

The  warm  season  is  shorter  than  with  us; 
four  months  seldom  passing  without  frost,  and 
frequently  but  three  and  a  half.  The  latest 
frost  recorded  occurred  on  the  5th  of  Sixth 
month,  1838,  and  the  earliest,  on.  the  23d  of 
Eighth  month,  1836;  the  former  being  about 
a.  week  later,  and  the  latter,  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
deep  snows  are  rare  ;  and  although  snow  falls 
sooner  in  the  autumn  than  with  us,  and  later 
in  the  Spring,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  small 
quantities:  and  throughout  the  winter  the  falls, 
though  frequent,  seldom  exceed  an  inch  or  two 
at  a  time.  Yet  as  the  cold  is  steady,  what 
falls  lies,  and  the  depth  constantly  increases, 
till  it  reaches  12  or  18  inches,  and  covers  the 
ground  so  evenly  and  compactly  as  to  afford 
excellent  sleighing.  But  one  fall,  of  as  much 
as  5  inches,  is  noted  in  the  Diary.  Light  falls 
are  common,  as  late  as  the  third  week  in  the 
Fourth  month,  and  as  early  as  the  same,  in 
the  Tenth  month. 

If  the  cool  weather  continues  till  late  in  the 
season,  the  transition  to  a  high  temperature  is 
sudden,  and  vegetation  compensates  for  the 
tardiness  of  its  commencement,  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  subsequent  progress.  This  the  Friends 
had  some  experience  of;  for  the  cold  there — 
as  with  us  this  season — continued  longer  than 
common.  On  the  15th  of  Sixth  month,  fire 
was  needful  for  comfort.  On  the  17th,  the 
mercury  was  about  90°  and  rose  to  about  that 
height  for  five  or  six  successive  days.  The 
notes  made  at  the  lime,  having  been  accident- 
ally lost,  the  exact  temperature  cannot  be 
given  ;  but  the  hot  weather  having  set  in,  con- 
tinued. An  examination  of  the  Diary  shows 
that  the  sun  loses  little  of  his  fervour  in  a 
northern  latitude.  The  Seventh  is  the  hottest 
month  :  its  mean  mid-day  temperature  is  83°, 
and,  on  an  average,  nine  days  of  the  month 
show  a  maximum  of  90°  and  upwards,  the 
highest  figure  being  99°.  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  mid-day  observations  were 
taken  at  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,'<and  the  morning  ob- 
servations, in  winter,  before  sunrise.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  Diary,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Neenah  commonly  closes  in  the  third  week 
in  the  Eleventh  month,  and  re-opens,  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  3d  to  the  middle  of  the  Fourth 
month. 

You  cannot  tell,  at  Green  Bay,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  whether  you  are  going  to 
have  rain.  It  comes  from  every  quarter  ; 
though,  it  would  appear,  not  indifferently. 
Taking  the  year  1833  as  an  example,  there 
were,  in  that  year,  125  days  on  which  rain 


fell.  Not  rainy  days — for  but  3  or  4  rainy 
days  appear  on  the  record — but  days  on  which 
there  were  showers.  On  11,  the  wind  was 
N.,  on  17,  N.  E.,  on  12,  E.,  on  9,  S.  E.,  on 
85,  S.,  on  13,  S.  W.,  on  14,  W.,  on  12,  N. 
W.,  and  on  2,  not  noted.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  south  wind  is  by  far  the  most  produc- 
tive of  rain.  The  quantity  which  fails  annu- 
ally is  rather  less  than  with  us;  as  one  would 
expect,  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  It  aver- 
ages 39}  inches.  Why  the  winds  which  cross 
the  lakes  should  bring  less  rain  than  those 
w  hich  traverse  the  continent  south  of  Green 
Bay,  whore  no  great  body  of  water  exists,  is 
a  question  for  the  philosophers. 

"  I  do  but  start  a  slumbering'  thought  or  two, 
And  those  who  like  may  hunt  thcin  down  for  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  the  North  American  Sc.  V.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Ninth  month 
(September),  1849. 

The  past  month  has  been  marked  for  less  of 
storm  and  more  of  sunshine  than  usually  at- 
tend it.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
month  was  67,  which  is  one  degree  higher 
than  the  mean  of  many  years  ;  and  the  mean 
range  of  the  thermometer  was  from  78  on  the 
17th,  to  58  on  the  27th,  or  20  degrees. 

When  our  last  month's  report  went  to  press, 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  rain  was  falling 
copiously,  and  continued,  with  some  thunder 
and  lightning,  till  3  o'clock  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  This,  with  two  or  three  slight 
sprinklings,  constituted  the  whole  fall  of  rain 
to  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  a  fine  thunder 
shower  purified  the  air  and  refreshed  the  earth, 
preparing  it  for  bringing  forth  the  newly  sown 
wheat.  The  intervening  dry  weather  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  ripening  corn,  and  to  the  ma- 
turing of  the  potato,  of  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dant yield.  In  this  vicinity  grass  suffered  but 
little  for  rain,  but  in  several  of  the  interior 
counties,  and  in  parts  of  New  Jersey,  the 
drought  was  much  more  pinching;  mills  were 
standing  idle,  wells  were  dry,  and  in  some 
instances,  water  was  carried  miles  for  domes- 
tic use. 

The  N.  E.  storm  which  is  expected  about 
the  equinox,  and  which  usually  begins  in  the 
latitude  of  the  West  Indies,  and  gradually  pro- 
gresses north,  was  experienced  in  the  Gulf 
with  some  violence  so  early  as  the  13th  ;  and 
from  the  14th  to  the  22d  many  vessels  had 
disastrous  encounters  with  it  on  our  coast,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  28  and  36,  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude 70  and  80,  W.  Though  a  strong 
northerly  wind  prevailed  here  from  the  19th 
to  the  21st,  the  weight  of  the  gale  evidently 
passed  to  the  E.  of  us. 

There  was  an  unusual  prevalence  of  north- 
erly wind  during  the  month,  it  being  in  that 
quarter  20  out  of  the  first  24  days.  During 
the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  especially  in 
autumn,  the  air  is  particularly  arid,  the  dew 
point  is  higher,  and  we  have  no  rain.  They 
are  known  through  the  land  as  "  drying  winds," 
and  their  effects  are  seen  and  felt  around  us, 
upon  us,  and  within  us  ;  yet  the  cause  of  this 
is  not  generally  understood ;  and  as  it  nearly 


concerns  our  interests  and  our  health,  we  will 
endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  explain  it. 

The  arid,  dry,  and  thirsty  slate  of  our  au- 
tumnal north  winds,  arises  chiefly  from  that 
law  imposed  upon  this  element  of  having  its 
capacity  for  water  increased  with  the  increase 
of  its  temperature  ;  that  is,  warm  air  will  not 
only  contain,  but  absolutely  demands  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  than  cold  air;  and  this  it 
holds  suspended  in  a  stale  of  invisible  vapour. 
Without  this  increased  supply  of  water,  with 
the  increase  of  caloric,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
unfitted  for  the  support  of  animal  or  veget- 
able life,  and  loses,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
its  accustomed  transparency.  To  obviate  this 
calamity,  this  element  has  been  endowed  with 
the  power  of  imbibing  moisture,  according  to 
its  necessities,  wheresoever  it  may  be  found. 
Our  north  winds,  then,  passing  from  a  colder 
to  a  warmer  region,  become  more  and  more 
heated,  and  in  the  same  degree  acquire  the 
capacity  and  the  necessity  for  an  increased 
supply  of  water.  This  it  seeks  with  the  great- 
est avidity,  from  river,  lake  and  ocean  ;  from 
the  foliage  of  meadow  and  forest,  and  from  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  ;  it  lights  upon  the 
dew  of  the  morning  and  it  disappears ;  upon 
the  mist  of  the  cloud,  and  it  vanishes  ;  upon 
the  new-mown  grass,  and  it  becomes  crisp. 
But  the  law  is  imperious — water,  pure  water 
must  be  had,  from  whatever  source  ;  and  mar- 
vellously is  this  element,  the  air  we  breathe, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  obtaining  it.  It 
drinks  from  the  noisome  pool,  and  the  filthiest 
gutter,  water  as  pure  as  the  art  of  the  chemist 
can  make  it ;  with  equal  ease  it  slakes  its  thirst 
with  the  freshest  beverage  from  the  brine  of 
the  salt-makers'  vat ;  and  all  this  it  accom- 
plishes without  pausing  for  a  moment.  Glid- 
ing over  the  earth,  its  touch  is  so  gentle  that 
the  infant  enjoys  it,  and  the  tiny  insect  is  not 
incommoded  by  it ;  and  yet  the  same  touch 
sucks  tip  the  water  from  its  pores,  and  the 
solid  timber  shrinks,  writhes,  and  is  rent  asun- 
der ! 

We  have  said  that  air,  deprived  of  its  need- 
ful supply  of  moisture,  becomes  unfitted  for  the 
support  of  animal  life  ;  and  we  have  seen  with 
what  eagerness  this  element  seeks  to  supply 
the  demand,  increased  by  each  increase  of 
temperature  ;  and  thus,  in  obedience  lo  a  law 
of  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness,  this  fluid  is 
preserved  in  a  state  best  fitted  to  sustain  the 
life  and  health  of  beings,  made  by  the  same 
wisdom  dependent  upon  it.  Now,  this  law  is 
not  less  active,  when  a  small  portion  of  the 
world  of  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us  is  en- 
closed and  heated  by  art.  It  differs  chiefly  in 
this  ;  that  as,  in  our  rooms,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  admitted  is  much  more  rapidly  increas- 
ed, so  is  the  demand  for  increased  moisture 
more  urgent,  while  the  sources  of  supply,  un- 
less art  intervene,  are  much  more  limited.  In 
this  state  of  things,  what  must  occur  ?  Why, 
the  imprisoned  and  thirsty  air  sucks,  like  an 
exhausted  receiver,  from  the  solid  wood,  the 
little  moisture  it  contains — from  the  door, 
and  it  shrinks — from  the  furniture,  and  its 
joints  arc  loosened.  Hut  this  is  not  its  chief 
supply.  The  air  is  imprisoned,  and  luckless 
is  the  wight  that  is  imprisoned  with  it  ;  for  it 
seizes  upon  his  skin,  and  it  becomes  chapped 
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and  dry — upon  his  lungs,  ftnfl  the  delicate 
membrane  lining  iis  cell  yields  at  each  heath 
an  undue  portion  of  its  humour.  Dryness, 
irritation,  then  increased  secretion,  and,  loo 
often,  a  low  inflammation  of  this  membrane, 
with  its  formidable  effects,  are  consequent  upon 
much  confinement  to  such  an  atmosphere. 
The  importance  of  this  consideration  will  he 
belter  seen  when  it  is  staled  that,  at  every  full 
inspiration,  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  a 
surface  within  the  lungs,  supposed  to  be  equal 
in  exlent  to  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
body. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  obvious;  ven- 
tilation and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
evaporation.  Many,  I  know,  have  in  some 
degree,  accomplished  this  ;  but  many  more 
either  wholly  neglect  it,  or  use  means  that  are 
quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose;  but  my  object 
has  been,  while  explaining  an  atmospheric  law, 
to  draw  increased  attention  to  this  serious  evil, 
rather  than  by  a  treatise  to  detail  the  remedy. 

By  our  daily  record  of  the  weather,  it  ap- 
pears that — 

The  first  six  days  of  the  month  were  fair, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  shower  on  the 
morning,  and  another  at  3  p.  m.,  of  the  5th. 
The  morning  temperature  ranged  from  57  on 
the  2d,  to  69  on  the  6th ;  and  the  mid-day 
temperature,  from  70  on  the  1st,  to  80  on  the 
5th.     Wind  northerly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  wind  was 
S.  Thermometer  69,  and  a  drizzly  rain  oc- 
casionally during  the  day. 

From  the  8th  to  the  14th,  the  weather  was 
fair  and  uniformly  fine.  The  morning  tem- 
perature ranged  from  56  to  62,  only  ;  and  the 
mid-day  from  69  on  the  9th,  to  78  on  I  he  14th. 
The  wind  was  every  day  northerly. 

From  the  15th  to  the  17th  the  wind  was 
southerly,  and  the  thermometer  rose  from  62 
at  sunrise  on  the  15th,  to  70  at  the  same  hour 
on  the  17th  ;  and  at  2  p.  m.  it  rose  from  79  on 
the  17th,  to  86  (the  highest  point  reached  dur- 
ing the  month)  on  the  17th.  Weather  fair, 
with  some  floating  clouds  a  portion  of  each 
day. 

The  18th  and  19th  were  cool,  with  a  N. 
W.  wind.  The  mean  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  18th  was  71,  and  it  fell  to  63  on 
the  19th. 

From  the  20th  to  the  22d,  the  weather  was 
cool  :  wind  N.  E.,  with  some  promise  of  a 
visit  from  the  line  "ale  that  had  been  travelling 
up  the  Atlantic  coast  for  more  than  a  week. 
Thermometer  from  59  to  60  at  sunrise,  and 
67  at  2  p.  M. 

On  the  23rd,  the  wind  was  W.,  and  it  re- 
mained westerly  with  fine  weather  to  the  28th. 
A  thunder  shower  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  and  a  N.  W.  wind  springing  up,  the 
thermometer  fell  from  76  to  54  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  29th  was  fair.  Thermometer  57  at 
sunrise,  and  77  at  2  p.  m.    Wind  S. 

The  30th  was  overcast,  with  a  N.  E.  wind. 
Commenced  raining  at  71  p.  m.  Thermome- 
ter 66  at  sunrise  and  at  2  p.  m. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month 
was  from  53  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  to 
86  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  17th,  or  33  degrees. 

Twenty-four  days  were  fair,  six  were  cloudy 


and  some  rain  fell  on  six  days.  The  whole, 
quantity  of  rain  for  the  month,  as  measured 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  3^  inches. 

P.  S. 

riiilada.,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1849. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 
Sir  John  Hcrsehell's  Astronomy. 

THE  MOON. 

From  micrometrical  measures  of  the  lengths 
of  the  shadows  of  the  more  conspicuous  moun- 
tains, the  heights  of  many  have  been  calcu- 
lated. Two  German  astronomers  have  given 
a  list  of  heights,  resulting  from  such  measure- 
ments, for  no  less  than  1095  lunar  mountains, 
among  which  occur  all  degrees  of  elevation  up 
to  22,823  feet,  or  about  1400  feet  higher  than 
Chimborazo  in  the  Andes. 

The  generality  of  lunar  mountains  present 
a  striking  uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect. 
They  are  wonderfully  numerous,  especially 
towards  the  southern  portion  of  the  disc,  occu- 
pying by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  almost  universally  of  circular  or  cup- 
shaped  form;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most 
part  flat  bottoms  within,  from  which  rises  cen- 
trally a  small,  steep,  conical  hill.  They  offer 
in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true 
volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  but  with  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the 
craters  are  very  deeply  depressed  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal  depth 
being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  external 
height.  In  some  of  the  principal  ones,  deci- 
sive marks  of  volcanic  stratification  arising 
from  successive  deposits  of  ejected  matter,  and 
evident  indications  of  lava  currents  streaming 
outwards  in  all  directions,  may  be  clearly 
traced  with  powerful  telescopes.  In  Lord 
Rosse's  magnificent  reflector,  the  flat  bottom 
of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is  seen  to  be 
strewed  with  blocks  not  visible  in  inferior  tele- 
scopes, while  the  exterior  of  another  (Aristil- 
lus)  is  all  hatched  over  with  deep  gullies  radi- 
ating towards  its  centre.  What  is  moreover 
extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon 
is,  that,  though  nothing  in  the  character  of  seas 
can  be  traced,  yet  there  are  large  regions  per- 
fectly level,  and  apparently  of  a  decided  allu- 
vial character. 

The  moon  has  no  clouds,  nor  any  other  de- 
cisive indications  of  an  atmosphere.  Were 
there  any,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived  in 
the  occultations  of  stars,  and  the  phenomena 
of  eclipses.  But  during  the  continuance  of  a 
total  lunnreclipse,  starsof  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
magnitude  are  seen  to  come  up  to  the  limb 
and  undergo  sudden  extinction  as  well  as  those 
of  greater  brightness.  Hence  the  climate  of 
the  moon  must  be  very  extraordinary  ;  the 
alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated  and  burn- 
ing sunshine  fiercer  than  an  equatorial  noon, 
continued  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  the  keen- 
est severity  of  frost,  far  exceeding  that  of  our 
polar  winters  for  an  equal  time.  Such  a  dis- 
position of  things  must  produce  a  constant 
transfer  of  whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its 
surface,  from  the  point  beneath  the  sun  to  that 
opposite,  by  distillation  in  vacuo  after  the  man- 


ner of  the  little  instrument  called  a  cryophorus. 
The  consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  be- 
low the  vertical  sun,  constant  accretion  of  hoar 
frost  in  the  opposite  region,  and  perhaps  a  nar- 
row zone  of  running  water  at  the  borders  of 
the  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is  possible  then 
that  evaporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  conden- 
sation on  the  other,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
preserve  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  and 
mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both  climates  ; 
but  this  process,  which  would  imply  the  con- 
tinual generation  and  destruction  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  aqueous  vapour,  must,  in  conformity 
with  what  has  been  said  above  of  a  lunar 
atmosphere,  be  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits. 

Though  the  surface  of  the  full  moon  exposed 
to  us,  must  necessarily  be  very  much  heated, 
— possibly  to  a  degree  much  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water, — yet  we  feel  no  heat  from  if, 
and  even  in 'the  focus  of  large  reflectors  it  fails 
to  affect  the  thermometer.  No  doubt,  there- 
fore, its  heat  (conformably  to  what  is  observed 
of  that  of  bodies  healed  below  a  red  heat,)  is 
much  more  readily  absorbed  in  traversing 
transparent  media  than  direct  solar  heat,  and 
is  extinguished  in  the  upper  regions  of  our 
atmosphere,  never  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  all.  Some  probability  is  given  to  the 
this  by  I  he  tendency  to  disappearance  of  clouds 
under  the  full  moon,  a  meteoroIogical_/uc£,  (for 
as  such  we  think  it  fully  entitled  to  rank,)  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  seek  a  cause,  and  for 
which  no  other  rational  explanation  seems  to 
offer.  As  for  any  other  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  weather,  we  have  no  decisive  evidence 
in  its  favour. 

A  circle  of  one  second  in  diameter,  as  seen 
from  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  con- 
tains about  a  square  mile.  Telescopes  there- 
fote,  must  yet  be  greatly  improved,  before  we 
could  expect  to  see  signs  of  inhabitants  as  ma- 
nifested by  edifices,  or  by  changes  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  should  be  observed, 
that,  owing  to  the  small  density  of  the  materi- 
als of  the  moon,  and  the  comparatively  feeble 
gravitation  of  bodies  on  her  surface,  muscular 
force  would  there  go  six  times  as  far  in  over- 
coming the  weight  of  materials  as  on  the 
earth. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  air,  however,  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  form  of  life  analogous  to 
those  on  earth,  can  subsist  there.  No  appear- 
ance of  vegetation,  or  the  slightest  variation 
of  surface,  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  change  of  season,  can  anywhere 
be  discerned. 

MARS. 

In  this  planet  we  frequently  discern  with 
perfect  distinctness  the  outlines  of  what  may 
he  continents  and  seas.  Of  these,  the  former 
are  distinguished  by  that  ruddy  colour,  which 
characterizes  the  light  of  this  planet,  (which 
always  appears  red  and  fiery,)  and  indicates 
no  doubt  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil, 
like  what  the  red  sandstone  districts  on  the 
earth  may  possibly  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars,  only  more  decided.  Contrasted  with 
this,  the  seas,  as  we  may  call  them,  appear 
greenish.  These  spots  are  not  always  to  be 
seen  equally  distinct,  but  when  seen  they  offer 
the  appearance  of  forms  considerably  definite, 
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and  highly  characteristic,  brought  successively 
into  view  by  the  rotation  of  the  planet,  from 
the  assiduous  observation  of  which,  it  has  even 
been  found  practicable  to  construct  a  rude 
chart  of  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  varie- 
ty of  the  spots,  may  arise  from  the  planet  not 
being  destitute  of  atmosphere  and  clouds  ;  and 
what  adds  greatly  to  the  probability  of  this  is 
the  appearance  of  brilliant  white  spots  at  its 
poles — which  have  been  conjectured,  wjth 
some  probability,  to  be  snow,  as  they  disappear 
when  they  have  long  been  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  are  greatest  when  just  emerging  from  the 
long  nights  of  their  polar  winter,  the  snow  line 
then  extending  to  about  six  degrees  from  the 
pole. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Srattergood  anil  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Before  recurring  to  the  life  of  Moses  Brown 
we  will  introduce  a  few  more  anecdotes  in 
illustration  of  providential   openings  on  the 
-ninds  of  the  Lord's  faithful  children.  Edward 
Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill  were  eminent 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  early  days  of 
>ur  religious  Society.    Edward  has  been  call- 
id  a  "  Son  of  thunder,"  "  whose  bow  never 
urned  back,  neither  sword  empty  from  the 
)lood  of  the  slain,  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
nighty."   Francis  Howgill  apostrophizing  him 
ifter  his  death,  says,  "  Thou  wast  expert  to 
landle  thy  weapon  ;  and  by  thee  the  mighty 
jave  fallen,  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  have 
•>een  many."    "  I  have  often  seen  thee  ;  thy 
Heart  well  tuned  as  a  harp  to  praise  the  Lord, 
»nd  to  sound  forth  his  great  salvation,  which 
nany  a  time  made  glad  the  hearts  of  them 
hat  did  believe,  and  strengthened  their  faith 
nd  hope."   Such  was  Edward  Burrough;  and 
;is  friend  Francis  Howgill,  was  also  a  faithful 
nessenger  of  warning,  whose  Gospel  trumpet 
arried  terror  and  amazement  to  the  careless, 
nd  wicked  professors  of  Christianity,  whilst 
is  words  of  heavenly  consolation,  strengthen- 
d  and  encouraged,  the  heart-broken,  sincere 
enitent.    These  two  ministers  of  Christ  were 
losely  banded  together  in  Gospel  fellowship  ; 
nd  it  was  according  to  the  will  of  their  hea- 
enlv  Father,  that  their  labours  and  travels 
hould  be  much  in  company.    On  the  7th  day 
f  the  Fourth  month,  1655,  Francis  Howgill 
eing  then  in  London,  found  an  impression  of 
uty  on  his  mind,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
•eland.    He  felt  at  the  same  time  an  assur- 
nce  that  he  should  go  thither  with  his  Friend 
Idward  Burrough,  and  that  the  Lord  would  by 
is  living  presence  go  before  them,  that  his 
ower  would  be  with  them,  and  that  he  would 
len  their  mouths  in  wisdom,  giving  them  ut- 
ranceand  understanding.   Edward  Burrough 
l  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  found  a  simi- 
r  concern  raised  in  his  mind.    The  matter 
d  doubt  was  often  seriously  weighed  and  con- 
dered  by  him,  and  he  did  not,  as  appears  by 
memorandum  left  by  him,  inwardly  submit 
•  this  requiring,  until  the  30th  of  the  month, 
t  the  time  he  did  so,  he  knew  not  Francis 
as  to  be  his  companion.    But  he  had  the 
•mforlable  assurance,  that  the  Lord's  preserv- 


ing providence  would  be  with  him  to  protect  in 
every  dan»er  and  difficulty.  Fie  felt  called  on 
to  resign  life  and  everything  else  into  the  keep- 
ing of  his  Almighty  Saviour,  whilst  he  had 
mercifully  granted  him  the  promise  that  his 
life  should  be  preserved.  The  prospects  of 
these  faithful  men  were  all  realized.  They 
went, — they  laboured  to  the  saving  of  many 
souls, — and  having  been  preserved  through 
various  dangers,  comforted  in  trials  and  im- 
prisonments, they  had  in  the  end  the  reward 
of  peace  and  true  spiritual  enjoyment.  Ed- 
ward was  often  favoured  with  a  sense  of  things 
to  come,  ami  some  of  his  addresses  to  the  Pro- 
tector and  his  parliament,  are  full  of  prophetic 
warning,  in  which  are  plainly  foretold,  the 
great  political  change  which  soon  after  came 
on  England.  One  remarkable  case  is  nar- 
rated of  Francis  Howgill.  Being  committed 
to  Appleby  jail  in  the  year  1663,  because  he 
could  not  swear,  he  was  continued  a  prisoner 
for  a  long  period.  At  one  time  shortly  after 
he  had  been  committed,  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  few  days  of  liberty  granted  him  to  settle 
his  outward  affairs.  Before  his  return'to  pri- 
son he  felt  constrained  to  visit  Duckett,  one  of 
the  persecuting  justices  of  Westmoreland,  who 
lived  at  Grayrigg-hall.  The  justice  manifest- 
ed surprise  in  seeing  Francis,  and  said,  "  What 
is  your  will  now  Francis?  I  thought  you  had 
been  in  Appleby  jail."  To  this  Francis  re- 
plied, "  No,  I  am  not ;  but  I  am  come  with  a 
message  from  the  Lord.  Thou  hast  persecu- 
ted the  Lord's  people ;  but  His  hand  is  now 
against  thee,  and  He  will  send  a  blast  upon  all 
that  thou  hast :  and  thy  name  shall  rot  out  of 
the  earth  ;  and  this  thy  dwelling  shall  become 
desolate,  and  an  habitation  for  owls  and  jack- 
daws." The  Divine  power  and  authority  ac- 
companying these  words,  made  the  justice 
tremble,  as  he  said,  "  Francis  are  you  in  earn- 
est ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  in  earn- 
est. It  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  thee  ;  and 
there  are  many  now  living,  who  will  see  it." 

This  was  a  remarkable  prediction,  and  it 
was  not  less  remarkably  fulfilled.  Duckett's 
children  all  died  without  leaving  any  posterity 
behind  them,  and  some  of  them  were  reduced 
to  poverty.  James  Wilson,  a  valuable  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  gives  testimony  that  he  had 
repeatedly  given  alms  to  one  of  the  daughters, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  family.  Burns,  the  his- 
torian of  Westmoreland,  who  probably  had 
never  heard  of  the  prediction  of  Francis  How- 
gill, writing  of  the  Grayrigg-hall  estate,  says, 
"  Not  long  after  this  [1670],  the  said  Antho- 
ny* sold  the  estate  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  and 
died  without  issue;  all  his  brothers  also  died 
without  issue  male;  and  the  name  and  family 
in  Westmoreland,  is  now,  1777,  extinct." 
"  Grayrigg-hall  being  the  ancient  manor  house, 
was  a  strong  old  building,  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  adapted  more  for  defence  than  conveni- 
ence. It  is  now,  1777,  totally  in  ruins,  most 
of  the  lead  and  timber  thereof,  having  been 
removed  to  Lowther."  Owls  and  jackdaws 
for  a  long  period  inhabited  the  ruins  ;  but  in 
modern  time,  every  portion  of  the  old  building 
has  been  removed,  and  a  farm-house  erected 
on  the  spot  it  occupied. 


*  One  of  sons  of  said  Justice  Duckett. 


Esther  Griflln  and  her  sister  Hannah  Field, 
two  ministers  residing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  were  like  Edward  Burrough  and  Francis 
Howgill,  much  bound  together  in  religious  ser- 
vice. It  was  often  wonderful  to  themselves  to 
see  how  they  were  led  to  the  same  services. 
The  Lord  raised  in  the  minds  of  each  of  them 
a  concern  to  visit  England.  They  spoke  not 
about  it,  but  each  deemed  that  the  other  would 
accompany  her  if  she  went.  Esther  says, 
"  For  several  years  my  mind  had  been  under 
deep  feeling  with  my  sister,  in  the  prospect  of 
having  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  her,  on  a 
religious  visit,  attended  at  times  with  a  weight 
pressing  to  obedience,  and  seeming  likely  to 
require  the  sacrifice.  But,  when  we  were  tra- 
velling together  in  North  Carolina,  my  mind 
being  clothed  with  unusual  solemnity,  and  all 
within  me  hushed  into  awful  silence,  a  secret 
language  seemed  to  be  uttered,  thy  travels  with 
thy  sister  are  nearly  at  an  end — she  will  have 
to  cross  the  ocean,  and  thou  wilt  be  excused. 
From  that  time  my  mind  became  relieved,  and 
the  concern  rested  with  increasing  weight  on 
her."  Hannah  Field  feeling  bound  to  visit 
England,  and  believing  her  sister  ought  to  ac- 
company her,  wondered  that  she  did  not  speak 
to  her  on  the  subject.  One  day  being  sick  in 
bed,  with  Esther  sitting  beside  her,  her  inward 
exercise  was  great,  respecting  this  journey. 
Esther,  who  was  favoured  to  sympathize  in 
her  sister's  thoughts  at  that  time,  believed  it 
was  now  proper  to  speak  plainly  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  did  so,  showing  that  she  had  unity 
with  her  sister's  concern,  but  letting  her  know 
that  she  must  go  to  England  without  her. 
Hannah  soon  after  laid  the  prospect  before  her 
Friends,  which  being  united  with  by  them  she 
fulfilled  it. 

When  Martha  Routh  was  on  her  first  visit 
to  this  country,  she  desired  to  have  a  meeting 
on  a  certain  day  at  the  Valley  meeting,  of 
which  Daniel  Haviland  was  a  member.  A 
message  was  sent  forward  to  the  Friends  in 
that  place,  but  it  did  not  reach  them.  In  the 
meantime  it  was  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
Daniel  Flaviland  that  they  would  be  at  that 
place  on  a  certain  day,  and  that  a  meeting 
ought  to  be  appointed  for  them.  He  did  not 
even  know  of  their  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  his  impression  of  duty  was  so  strong,  that 
on  First-day  at  the  close  of  their  meeting,  he 
ventured  to  give  notice  that  a  stranger  would 
be  at  a  meeting  (here  at  such  a  time.  This 
meeting  was  held,  but  at  the  hour  appointed 
no  stranger  had  arrived.  Daniel  now  felt 
deeply  tried,  and  his  faith  almost  failed  him. 
He  began  to  doubt  the  origin  of  that  opening 
on  his  mind,  which  had  led  him  to  appoint  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  had  been  gathered 
about  ten  minutes,  when  a  carriage  drove  into 
the  yard.  It  contained  Martha  Routh.  Daniel 
went  out  to  them,  and  on  inquiring  why  they 
came  so  late,  was  told  that  they  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  breaking  of  part  of  their  carriage 
or  harness. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Chasm  Tower. — Among  the  improvements 
at  Niagara  Falls,  this  season,  is  the  erection 
of  a  tower  at  the  chasm,  about  four  miles  from 
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the  village  of  the  Falls.  Upon  its  top  is  an 
observatory,  and  the  panoramic  view  is  said  to 
be  very  extensive  and  magnificent. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Corrupt  and  Debasing  Exhibitions. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  observe  the  notice 
given  in  the  public  papers,  of  preparations 
making  for  amusements  of  various  kinds  for 
the  coming  winter.  The  same  mediums  through 
which  we  were  recommended  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  Most 
iligh,  and  implore  him  to  remove  the  pestilence 
from  the  land,  are  now  lavishing  encomiums  on 
play-actors  and  bands  of  musicians,  who  are 
to  pander  to  the  passions  and  corrupt  appetites 
of  those  who  will  pay  them  for  their  exhibi- 
tions. Can  we  wonder  at  the  tragedies  that 
are  daily  spread  before  us  by  the  newspapers, 
— the  pistolling,  dirking,  and  poisoning,  the  de- 
baucheries, the  unchastity  and  profanity,  over- 
spreading the  country, — while  the  professed  ad- 
vocates of  morality  and  order,  are  publishing 
and  promoting  those  schools  of  vice,  where 
are  portrayed  to  the  life,  scenes  of  outrage  and 
licentiousness?  What  will  it  avail  to  enact 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  mobs  and  riots,  and 
for  the  organization  of  an  effective  police  to 
preserve  peace  and  order,  if  theatres,  and 
dance-houses,  and  musical  halls,  are  strewed 
through  our  city,  attracting  to  their  filthy  pur- 
lieus, the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  where 
their  already  depraved  minds,  are  feasted  with 
vicious  sentiments  and  ideas,  from  the  lips  and 
actions  of  domestic  and  imported  bands  of  the 
most  degraded  characters,  that  human  nature 
can  produce.  Play-houses  are  direct  nuisances 
to  respectable  citizens,  especially  to  those  whose 
residences  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  vul- 
gar and  obscene  persons  who  collect  about 
them.  No  parent,  we  should  suppose,  who 
possesses  a  proper  regard  for  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  would  choose  to  reside 
near  them.  He  would  very  unwillingly  trust 
them  within  the  poisonous  breath  of  those 
abandoned  creatures,  who  make  them  the  places 
of  their  nightly  resort. 

Can  it  be  regarded  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
in  any  other  light  than  base  hypocrisy,  to  be 
one  while  presenting  ourselves  before  him  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  abstaining  from  food  or 
business  as  a  mark  of  humiliation,  and  with 
the  lips  confessing  our  sins,  and  then  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  when  danger  disappears, 
plunging  into  a  round  of  amusements,  which 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  Christians? 
Against  those  who  acted  in  this  deceitful  man- 
ner, the  prophet  was  commanded  to  "  cry 
aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet, and  show  my  people  their  transgressions, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  "  Where- 
fore have  we  fasted  say  they,  and  thou  seest 
not?  Wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul, 
and  thou  takest  no  knowledge  ?  Behold  in  the 
day  of  your  fast  ye  find  -pleasure,  and  exact 
alt  your  labours.  Behold  ye  fast  for  strife  and 
debate,  and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness  ; 
ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make 
your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Is  it  such  a 
fast  as  I  have  chosen — a  day  for  a  man  to 


afflict  his  soul."  They  acted  as  if  they  thought 
they  could  deceive  the  Almighty,  by  a  tempo- 
rary show  of  affliction  for  their  sins.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  for  a  man  to  do  penance  for  a  day 
by  abstinence — by  a  form  of  prayers,  or  attend- 
ing a  place  of  worship  instead  of  his  business ; 
but  what  will  it  avail  if  he  plunges  into  the  cur- 
rent of  debasing  pleasures,  as  soon  as  his  fast 
ends,  and  the  lear  of  death  from  an  epidemic 
subsides.  Is  it  not  mocking  God,  and  will  it 
not  tend  to  kindle  his  anger,  instead  of  averting 
his  judgments  ? 

Our  life  is  but  a  span,  and  our  existence  de- 
pends upon  the  Divine  will.  How  fearful 
would  be  the  condition  of  those,  who  with  one 
breath  are  calling  on  their  fellow-creatures  to 
fast,  and  to  humble  themselves,  and  in  the  next, 
exciting  their  corrupt  appetites  with  promises 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  musical  soirees,  and 
opera  dances,  should  the  pale  messenger  appear 
to  summon  them  to  their  everlasting  account ! 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  increasing 
crime  that  shows  itself  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, and  unless  serious  and  conscientious 
Christians,  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not  in  their 
denunciations  of  it,  we  cannot  foresee  to  what 
fearful  extent  and  effect  it  may  overwhelm  our 
sons  and  daughters,  and  destroy  the  quiet  and 
happiness  of  the  land. 

We  believe  there  are  many  religious  men 
and  women  in  all  the  Christian  societies,  who 
deplore  the  abominations  that  exist  among- us; 
and  although  their  influence  may  seem  to 
themselves  to  be  very  limited,  and  as  if  it  would 
do  little  to  check  the  torrent  of  iniquity,  yet 
every  one  should  act  so  as  to  clear  his  own 
soul  of  the  blood  of  others,  and  bear  his  firm 
testimony,  both  by  admonition  and  a  clean  con- 
sistent example,  against  all  exhibitions  and 
pastimes,  which  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon 
the  morals  of  the  community. 

Editors  of  religious  periodicals,  and  the  pas- 
tors of  the  different  religious  denominations, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  to  discourage 
the  frequenting,  and  the  support  of  playhouses 
and  play-actors,  whose  business  it  is  to  inflame 
the  worst  passions,  and  thereby  destroy  the 
principles  and  morals  of  young  and  old.  This 
is  a  subject  of  great  moment,  and  ought  to 
arouse  the  efforts  of  men  and  women  of  expe- 
rience in  all  societies. 

We  hope  that  the  members  of  our  own  reli- 
gious Society,  will  maintain  a  strict  guard 
against  giving  any  countenance  to  such  exhi- 
bitions, and  that  parents  will  carefully  watch 
over,  and  restrain  the  young  people  from  vis- 
iting those  synagogues  of  Satan.  Where  they 
are  clothed  with  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  the 
true  Christian,  the  spiritual  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  will  beget  a  proper  reve- 
rence in  the  children  for  them,  and  for  the  holy 
and  undefiled  religion  that  governs  the  parents  ; 
and  their  influence  over  the  young  people  will 
tend  to  imbue  them  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
the  hatred  of  vice.  And  we  would  most  affec- 
tionately and  ardently  persuade  our  dear  young 
Friends  to  shun  every  appearance  of  evil,  and 
to  keep  beside  the  Shepherd's  tents,  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions  ; 
then  the  blessing  of  heaven  will  descend  and 
rest  upon  you,  and  give  you  that  enjoyment, 
which  no  earthly  amusement  can  bestow. 


Remember  you  have  immortal  souls  destinec 
to  an  everlasting  duration,  either  in  happiness 
or  misery,  and  that  now  is  the  day  of  youi 
probation.  A  single  misstep  leading  from  the  ( 
path  of  innocency  and  purity,  may  introduce 
you  into  a  labyrinth  of  temptations,  and  wan> 
derings  in  darkness  to  the  chambers  of  death 
destroying  your  happiness  in  this  world,  anc 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  Whereas  if  vol 
cheose  the  Lord  for  your  portion,  following 
the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  in  your  hearts,  he! 
will  guide  you  safely  through  this  life,  defend' 
ing  you  from  the  stratagems  of  the  devil  anc 
his  wicked  agents,  and  make  you  instrumenta 
in  spreading  the  cause  and  dominion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  finally  grant  you  a  place  ir 
his  everlasting  kingdom  of  glory,  among  those 
whose  garments  have  been  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  whose  employment  is 
unceasing  praise  to  his  eternally  worthy  name, 
This  will  be  a  crown  of  glory  that  outweighs 
all  the  transient  pleasures  of  this  life,  and 
is  the  great  object  to  which  your  time  and 
talents  should  be  mainly  devoted. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

LOVEDAY  IIENWOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  23.) 

Being  sent  from  home  about  this  time  anc 
boarded  in  a  family  who  lived  in  the  fashions 
and  customs  of  the  world,  she  was  much  infla 
enced  by  their  example,  and  gradually  losl 
ground,  until  she  came  to  take  delight  in  gaj 
attire  and  vain  pleasures.  Having  no  reh 
giously  disposed  friend  to  watch  over  and  ad 
monish  her,  she  was  much  exposed,  both  ther 
and  when  afterwards  placed  apprentice  to  i 
dress-maker  in  Truro,  which  was  about  th< 
sixteenth  year  of  her  age. 

Being  of  an  open  and  affectionate  disposi 
tion,  and  possessing  an  attractive  exterior,  sh( 
was  much  flattered,  and  her  society  courtec 
by  those  whose  company  was  prejudicial  t( 
her.  She  became  vain  of  her  person  anc 
dress,  and  was  swiftly  running  the  road  o 
folly.  But  He  who  had  in  mercy  visited  he; 
soul,  forsook  her  not,  though  she  had  forsakei 
Him.  He  still  graciously  watched  over  her 
checked  and  reproved  her  by  his  Spirit,  ant 
raised  up  for  her  pious  caretakers,  who  labour 
ed  to  restrain  and  direct  her  aright.  Whei 
about  eighteen  years  old,  while  in  the  chambe. 
with  a  young  woman  who  was  sick,  she  wai 
powerfully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  follj 
and  evil  of  gay  dress.  "  I  was  covered,"  sayi 
she,  "  with  confusion.  I,  who,  perhaps,  ha) 
an  hour  before  was  strengthening  my  vanit/j 
by  the  admiration  of  my  person,  now  wa! 
made  to  despise  myself.  How  often  hast  thot 
stopped  short  my  vain  pursuit,  Parent  of  good 
by  thy  blessed,  powerful,  reproving  Spirit. 

"  From  this  time  I  began  to  dress  plainer 
being  reproved  in  my  own  heart,  from  seasoi 
to  season,  and  these  reproofs  were  pointed!; 
against  gay  dress,  so  that  I  could  not  weal 
any  superfluity." 

After  serving  out  her  apprenticeship,  sh« 
commenced  the  business  of  a  dress-maker,  anc 
had  several  girls  under  her  care.  In  the  yeai 
1815,  she  felt  what  she  believed  to  be  a  Divinf 
requiring  to  have  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  dall 
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read  in  her  family,  but  had  many  reasonings 
respecting  it.  "  i  did  not  know  at  that  lime 
ofanv  family  having  the  Scriptures  read  in 
that  way.  It  brought  over  me  a  great  exer- 
cise of  spirit,  and  much  seeking  to  the  Lord 
for  strength  and  direction.  I  greatly  feared 
my  dear  mother  would  oppose  it,  as  she  used 
to  say  she  did  not  like  people  to  make  much 
ado  about  religion.  1  also  shrunk  from  [expo- 
sure to]  the  girls,  who,  though  they  were  well 
behaved,  yet  wore  as  thoughtless  as  I  had  been 
before  them.  But  the  Lord  helped  me,  and 
we  began  our  reading.  The  girls  read  in  turn 
each  morning,  and  often  has  my  soul  been  re- 
freshed as  with  the  dew  of  heaven  whilst  they 
have  been  thus  engaged." 

"  I  did  not  at  this  lime  know  the  blessedness 
of  forgiving  love.  Although  I  had  been  so 
mercifully  visited,  I  could  not  say,  Blessed  is 
the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose 
sin  is  covered  or  blotted  out,  but  my  spirit  was 
jarnestly  seeking  after  reconciliation  with  God 
the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ,  his  well  be- 
loved Son.  I  most  sensibly  felt  that  vain  was 
the  shadow  without  the  substance  ;  that  nothing 
jould  satisfy  my  immortal  soul  but  the  know- 
edge  of  my  sins  being  forgiven,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  bearing  witness  wiih  my  spirit  that  I 
was  a  child  of  God.  For  this  did  my  soul  la- 
jour,  and  with  many  tears  and  supplicaiions 
[  besought  the  Lord,  that  that  which  hindered 
m'ght  be  removed,  for  I  knew  that  the  hinder- 
ince  was  in  me,  a  poor,  guilty,  and  undone 
:reature,  and  not  in  the  goodness  and  free 
nercy  of  God." 

This  fervent  exercise  of  mind  was  at  length 
:-rowned  with  a  feeling  of  humble  confidence, 
u  which  she  was  enabled  to  cast  herself  whol- 
y  on  Divine  mercy,  and  to  surrender  her  own 
/ill  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father.  At 
nis  time  she  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything 
f  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  being  one  day 
t  a  house  where  some  Friends'  children  came 
>  make  a  visit,  she  felt  a  strong  and  very  pe- 
uliar  attraction  towards  them.  The  woman 
f  the  house  entered  into  conversation  with  her 
bout  Friends,  stating  that  they  did  not  allow 
f  baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper,  as  she  called 
.  The  conversation  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
ie  mind  of  L.  Henwood,  and  she  was  led  by 
ie  openings  of  Truth  to  give  up  her  hold  on 
lese  things.  "  I  saw  indeed  they  were  but 
>e  shadow,  not  the  substance,  and  I  felt  also 
at  I  had  neither  share  nor  lot  in  these  things, 
r  my  heavenly  Father  taught  me  that  I  must 
orship  Him  in  spirit." 

Having  become  engaged  in  teaching  a  First- 
ly school  in  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  the 
anagers  of  it,  after  some  time,  proposed  that 
e  children  should  be  instructed  in  singing, 
ie  felt  at  once  astrong  objection  to  this,  believ- 
y  it  would  lead  off  from  the  simple  ground  on 
lich  they  had  heretofore  acted,  and  be  pro- 
ctive  of  injury  to  the  children.  She  remarks, 
Their  little  minds  were  so  taken  up  with 
lging,  and  the  desire  to  sing  well,  and  to  be 
proved  of  in  it,  that  they  became  puffed  up. 
lad  objected  to  it  from  the  first,  but  it  was 
)ught  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  school, 
d  so  it  might  in  a  temporal  way,  but  in  any 
ier  way,  I  considered  it  a  snare.  I  did  not 
I  free  to  attend  the  school  much  after  this." 


She  had  before  this  joined  the  Methodist 
society,  and  attended  their  meetings,  but  some 
of  the  leading  members  in  the  place  where  she 
lived,  having  been  guilty  of  gross  inconsisten- 
cies, causing  much  stumbling  to  many  minds, 
she  became  greatly  tried  and  much  staggered 
in  her  faith.  A  scene  of  deep  conflict  and 
Suffering  ensued, — her  mind  was  perplexed 
With  doubts,  and  not  keeping  close  to  her  hea- 
venly Guide,  she  was  in  danger  of  fainting  in 
her  spiritual  journey.  While  in  this  state  she 
had  a  severe  attack  of  toothache,  for  which 
she  was  advised  to  smoke  tobacco.  It  gave 
her  relief,  and  she  repeated  it,  whenever  the 
attacks  came  on.  Thus  she  fell  into  the  habit ; 
of  which  she  says,  "  I  found  it  took  off  my 
attention  from  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  feel- 
ing and  restless  inquietude  which  1  felt  within, 
from  having  negligently  ceased  to  persevere  in 
the  path  of  Divine  life.  I  continued  this  fool- 
ish indulgence  for  some  years,  much  to  the 
hurt  of  my  soul  and  body.  This  simple  thing 
as  some  may  call  it,  was  a  curse  to  me,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  barrier  between  me  and  my 
God.  It  was  an  indulgence  and  gratification 
of  the  flesh,  and  often  when  I  have  taken  the 
pipe  to  smoke,  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  has 
arisen  in  my  soul." 

This  practice  caused  her  much  sorrow  and 
trouble  before  she  was  able  to  break  the  chains 
in  which  it  had  enslaved  her,  but  at  length 
being  fully  convinced  that  it  was  injurious  to 
the  body  and  also  to  the  mind,  by  diverting 
her  from  seeking  to  the  only  source  of  true 
comfort  and  support  under  trouble,  she  was 
strengthened  of  the  Lord  to  give  it  up  entirely. 

As  she  endeavoured  to  abide  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Anointing  from  on  high,  her 
understanding  was  gradually  open  to  see  those 
things  which  the  Divine  controversy  was 
against  as  well  as  what  was  required  of  her,  to 
do.  Not  only  did  she  find  it  her  duty  to  dress 
plainly  herself,  but  "  her  mind  was  brought 
under  a  tender  concern  about  making  gay  and 
fashionable  dresses,  as  her  employment  was 
much  in  this  way."  She  did  not  however  at 
once  give  up  this  part  of  her  business,  which 
subsequently  became  a  heavy  burden  to  her. 

She  had  long  been  under  an  engagement  of 
marriage  to  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
society,  but  circumstances  had  prevented  their 
union.  When  recovering  from  a  long  season 
of  illness,  with  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  her 
marriage  with  this  person,  as  soon  as  her 
health  was  sufficiently  restored,  she  was 
brought  under  deep  concern  about  the  cere- 
mony used  in  this  rite  by  the  society  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  following  is  her  own  ac- 
count of  it.  "Whilst  lying  calm  and  submis- 
sive in  heart  to  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  in  a  moment,  quite  unexpectedly,  as  I 
knew  not  when  I  had  read  or  heard  them, 
these  words  in  the  matrimonial  service,  came 
into  my  mind,  '  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed, 
with  my  body  I  thee  worship.'  I  was  so 
struck  and  astonished  as  I  cannot  find  words 
to  express.  What!  with  my  body  I  thee  wor- 
ship !  it  is  positive  idolatry.  I  thought  how 
could  those  good  men  who  composed  this  form 
of  words,  reconcile  their  minds  to  this  part, 
when  the  positive  command  is,  '  Thou  shall 
not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  worship 


them,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous 
God.'  It  appeared  to  me  an  open  transgres- 
sion of  the  righteous  law  of  God,  whom  1  de- 
sired, above  all  things  to  honour,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments.  This  was  a  fresh  trial, 
deep  and  painful.  I  saw  that  I  could  not  be 
married  by  this  form,  without  bringing  con- 
demnation on  my  mind,  and  doing  violence  to 
that  Holy  Spiril  who  had  graciously  given  me 
light  on  the  subject." 

"  I  earnestly  entreated  the  Most  High  to  en- 
able me  to  submit  to  his  holy  will  in  all  things, 
and  that  he  would  support  me  under  my  diffi- 
culty, and  bring  me  through  in  his  own  good 
time.  I  felt  strengthened  and  resigned  ;  but 
as  my  health  improved,  my  mind  was  brought 
under  deeper  exercise  on  the  subject ;  for  I  still 
felt  I  could  not  be  married  by  such  a  form ; 
neither  could  I  be  so  closely  united  to  any  one, 
whose  principles  were  different  from  my  own. 
I  could  not  bow  the  knee  to  worship  when  I 
would,  or  when  required  by  man,  neither  could 
I  receive  the  teachings  of  men.  I  was  led 
sensibly  to  feel  that  the  Lord  would  teach  his 
people  himself,  and  I  was  brought  off  from  de- 
siring human  teaching.  My  heavenly  Father 
hedged  me  in  on  every  side.  Under  extreme 
exercise  of  mind  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  to  direct 
me,  for  He  knew  me  altogether,  that  I  neither 
desired  nor  sought  after  the  way  in  which  he 
had  instructed  me,  but  he  had  himself  brought 
me  into  it.  I  was  commanded  to  sland  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God.  I  was  in  a  great 
strait,  desiring  above  all  things  to  do  what  was 
right."  The  closeness  of  this  trial  affected 
her  health,  but  though  she  had  to  endure  much 
from  the  censure  of  those  who  thought  her  ob- 
jections groundless,  yet  she  was  enabled  to 
maintain  her  ground,  and  eventually  declined 
proceeding  any  further  with  her  friend,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  another  person 
greatly  to  her  relief. 

Although  she  had  been  led  by  the  immedi- 
ate teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  embrace 
many  of  those  spiritual  views  which  distinguish 
our  religious  Society,  she  had  as  yet  known 
very  little  of  Friends.  "  I  have  not  re- 
ceived from  men,"  says  she,  "  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  of  the  principles  which  I 
now  rejoice  to  feel  dwelling  in  my  heart,  but 
the  Lord  himself  has  revealed  them  unto  me 
even  while  confined  in  my  bed-chamber,  and 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction." 

(To  be  continued.) 


FoV'Tho  Friend." 

HOPE. 

How  destitute  of  real  consolation  must  those 
be  who  possess  not  hope  "  as  an  anchor  to  the 
soul."  This  world  with  all  its  pleasures,  must 
still  he  a  gloomy  shade,  unless  it  is  brightened 
by  Christian  hope.  It  is  hope  which  moulds 
all  our  true  delights  and  pure  pleasures.  With- 
out hope  to  brighten  this  scene,  as  the  sun  in 
the  natural  world,  all  would  be  darkness  and 
despondency.  In  danger  and  difficult v  it 
illumes  and  consoles  us  as  we  pass  along;  and 
in  prosperity  and  quietude,  gilds  our  course 
with  gladness  and  delight. 
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Selected. 

THERE  SHALL  BE  NO  NIGHT  THERE. 

•  No  night  is  there !'— the  sun  of  love  is  beaming 

Upon  the  happy  denizens  of  heaven  ; 
Its  pure  effulgence  from  God's  presence  streaming, 
Shines  ever  ou  the  host  of  the  forgiven. 

1  No  night  is  there  !'  for  cloudy  disputation 

Is  left  behind  upon  the  sinful  earth  ; 
With  notes  of  cheerful  praise  and  adoration, 

All  voices  hlcnd  to  hynm  the  Saviour's  worth. 

'  No  night  is  there!'  for  want  and  pain  are  ended ; 

Sin  and  temptation  they  shall  know  no  more  ; 
And  unbelief,  with  all  that  Gud  offended, 

Departed  as  they  left  the  mortal  shore. 

*  No  night  is  there  !'  for  eye  to  eye  each  seeth, 

There  no  harsh  judgments,  no  distrust  intrude; 
Before  love's  light  all  misconception  flceth, 
And  each  esteems  the  other  as  he  should. 

'No  night  is  there  !'  for  none  shall  know  the  anguish 

Of  separation  or  estrangement  keen  ; 
Under  the  Lord's  chastisements  none  shall  languish, 

For  there  His  glorious  face  unveiled  is  seen. 

O  then  while  here,  in  darkness  and  in  sorrow, 

We  wait  with  trembling  hope  the  summons  home, 

A  ray  from  heaven  to  light  our  path  we'll  borrow, 
Nor  e'er  beyond  its  hallowed  influence  roam. 

Selected. 

SUMMER'S  FAREWELL. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

What  sound  is  that.    'Tis  summer's  farewell, 

In  the  breatli  of  the  night-wind  sighing; 
The  chill  breeze  comes,  like  a  sorrowful  dirge, 

That  wails  o'er  the  dead  and  dying. 
The  sapless  leaves  are  eddying  round, 

On  the  path  which  they  lately  shaded ; 
The  oak  of  the  forest  is  losing  its  robe, 

The  flowers  have  fallen  and  faded  : 
All  that  I  look  on  but  saddens  my  heart, 
To  think  that  the  lovely  so  soon  depart. 

Yet  why  should  I  sigh  ? — other  summers  will  come, 

Joys  like  the  past  one  bringing  ; 
Again  will  the  vine  bear  its  blushing  fruit, 

Again  will  the  birds  be  singing  ; 
The  forest  will  put  forth  its  honours  again, 

The  rose  be  as  sweet  in  its  breathing, 
The  woodbine  will  twine  round  the  lattice  pane, 

As  wild  and  as  rich  in  its  wreathing  ; 
The  hives  will  have  honey,  the  bees  will  hum — 
Other  flowers  will  spring — other  summers  will  come. 


Usefulness  of  Swallows. — While  visiting  a 
friend  in  the  country,  a  lew  weeks  since,  we 
noticed,  under  the  eaves  of  a  barn,  near  the 
dwelling,  about  fifty  swallows'  nests.  The 
bird  was  the  Hirundo  fulva,  or  Cliff-swallow, 
of  ornithologists.  In  most  of  the  nests  there 
were  young,  and  the  old  birds  were  very  assi- 
duous in  providing  them  with  food.  We  ob- 
served them  at  different  times  in  the  day,  and 
not  a  minute  elapsed  in  which  one  or  more  birds 
did  not  return  to  the  nests  with  something  for 
the  young.  Their  food  consisted  of  winged 
insects  taken  in  the  air ;  and  the  numbers 
which  were  thus  destroyed  by  this  colony  of 
swallows,  must  have  amounted  to  thousands, 
each  day.  We  were  informed  that  no  flies,  or 
very  few,  were  to  be  seen  around  the  house 
or  barn — the  family  and  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  farm  being  thus  freed  from  a  disagree- 
able annoyance. — Late  Paper. 

Let  the  faults  of  others  be  a  mirror  to  thee 
of  thine  own. 
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Our  Yearly  Meeting  having  several  times 
expressed  the  desire,  if  any  Friend  and  his  wife 
felt  a  concern  to  reside  (or  some  time  among 
the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their 
further  civilization,  that  they  would  make 
known  their  prospect  to  the  Committee  on  that 
subject,  we  are  informed  that  Solomon  Lukens 
and  his  wife  have  received  the  approbation  of 
London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  to  go  to  Tuncsassah,  there  to 
render  such  aid  to  the  natives  as  will  contribute 
to  their  advancement  in  agriculture,  and  the 
proper  management  of  their  domestic  concerns. 
Sarah  Eastlack,  a  member  of  Haddonfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  having  also  felt  drawn  to 
spend  some  time  with  those  Indians,  to  aid  in 
the  school  education  of  their  children,  and  to 
unite  with  the  other  Friends  in  their  efforts  for 
their  improvement  in  housekeeping,  was  also 
liberated  and  appointed  for  those  objects.  We 
understand  they  left  this  city  on  the  2nd  of  the 
month  for  their  intended  residence  at  Tunesas- 
sah — our  Friend  Ebenezer  Worth  having  gone 
out  about  two  weeks  previously,  to  inform  the 
Indians  and  make  provision  for  their  accommo- 
dation. Those  Friends  have  the  hearty  wishes 
of  many  for  their  health,  and  the  superintend- 
ing care  and  guidance  of  the  Great  Shepherd, 
who  watches  over  the  two  or  the  three,  that 
they  may  discharge  their  respective  services  to 
their  own  peace  and  satisfaction.  Changes  in 
the  habits  of  the  aborigines  are  brought  about 
very  gradually  ;  much  time  and  labour,  and 
some  expense  are  required  from  those  who 
proffer  their  aid;  but  if  finally  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  their  place  among  the  citizens  of 
the  State,  the  assistance  rendered  will  only  be 
discharging  a  duty  owed  to  them  by  the  white 
inhabitants,  occupying  lands  their  predecessors 
once  owned. 

Three  Friends  were  appointed  at  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Indian  Committee,  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  Indians  at  Tunesassah,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  more  fully  their  present  condi- 
tion, and  affording  them  counsel  on  any  matter 
they  might  desire,  and  to  encourage  them  in 
sober,  industrious  habits,  and  the  adoption  of 
improved  methods  of  farming,  proper  clearing 
and  fencing  their  lands,  raising  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  the  pursuit  of  those  mechanic  arts 
connected  with  their  wants  and  comforts. 
They  propose  setting  out  in  the  forepart  of 
next  month. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  Embree,  $2,  vol.  23.  Benajah 
Buffum,  N.  Berwick,  Maine,  for  Phebe  Meader, 
$2,  vol.  23.  Mary  Alderman,  Hartford,  Conn.,  per 
L.  Skinner,  $2,  vol.  23.  James  Stanton,  agent, 
Barnesville,  O.,  Peter  Sears,  Joseph  Stanton,  John  G. 
Hoyle,  each  $2,  vol.  22 ;  Knowis  Doudna,  Henry 
Stanton,  Robert  H.  Smith,  and  Ezekiel  Bundy,  each 
$2,  vol.  23 ;  for  Robert  Hummer,  $2.50,  to  26,  vol. 
23,  and  for  Daniel  Williams,  in  full,  to  52,  vol.  22, 
and  Jesse  Bailey,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  23.  John  Macy,  $4, 
vols.  22  and  23.  Ely  B.  Hayward,  $2,  vol.  22.  John 
P.  Balderston,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Beltle 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  NortI 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  i 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  i 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  anc 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
J.  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  street ;  Williarr 
Kinsey,  Frank  ford  ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No 
179  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Carton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor 
thington. 

WANTED. 

A  young  man,  a  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  qualified  to  leach  the  com- 
mon branches  of  an  English  education,  is 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  al 
Medford,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  to  com- 
mence about  the  1st  of  next  month. 

John  N.  Reeve, 
Job  Lippincott, 
John  Shinn, 
Joshua  Ballinger, 
Robert  B.  Stokes, 
Tenth  month,  1849.  Trustees 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  West-town  Boarding- 
School  will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  the  26tr? 
of  Tenth  month.  Parents  and  guardians  in 
tending  to  send  children  to  the  school,  will 
please  make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Stages  will  be  provided  to  convey  the  childrer 
to  the  school,  and  will  leave  Douglass's  Hotel 
Sixth  street  below  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day 
the  26th,  and  Seventh-day,  the  27th  of  tht 
Tenth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  m. 


DWELLING-HOUSE  TO  LET. 

The  dwelling-house  attached  to  the  "  St 
James  street  School  Estate,"  situate  on  th( 
north  side  of  that  street,  a  little  west  from  De 
lavvare  Sixth,  being  now  vacant, — the  Com 
mittee  having  charge  of  "  Friends'  Selec 
Schools,"  would  have  a  choice  in  letting  the 
premises  to  a  small  family  of  Friends,  (princi 
pally  females,  would  be  preferred.)  Shoulc 
there  be  one  in  want  of  such  an  accommoda 
tion,  the  rent  will  be  moderate. 

For  terms,  apply  at  No.  50  North  FourtI 
street,  or  at  No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 

Ninth  month. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Lockport,  Niagan 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  Thomas  E 
Hartley  to  Huxdah  H.,  daughter  of  Mead  Atwatei 
all  of  Lockport. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  4th  instant,  at  Friends 

meeting-house,  on  Mulberry  street,  Philad.,  Bartrah 
Kaighn  and  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Griffitl 
Edwards. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Tisit  to  the  Menomouies. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

The  object  of  this  journey  was  to  hold  coun- 
cil with  the  chiefs  of  the  Menomonie  Indians, 
relative  to  the  apportionment  of  a  sum  of  money 
amonc;  their  "  cousins"  the  mixed  Menomo- 
nies,  and  to  make  distribution  of  it,  in  such 
manner  as  the  chiefs  and  the  Friends  might, 
after  due  deliberation,  think  proper  and  con- 
formable to  the  intent  of  the  appropriation. 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1847,  William  Medill, 
a  Commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
effected  a  Treaty  with  the  MenomoHi.es,  for 
the  purchase  of  all  their  lands  in  the  Stale  of 
Wisconsin.  To  the  price  offered  them,  the 
Indians  gave  their  consent,  or  more  properly, 
their  subaiission,  with  a  stipulation  that  $40,- 
000  of  it  should  be  paid  to  their  cousins,  in 
return  for  good  offices  and  valuable  services, 
alleged  to  have  been  rendered  by  them  to 
needy  Menomonies,  at  various  times.  On  the 
face  of  the  treaty,  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
free  gift,  and  the  Friends  found  no  cause  to 
believe  otherwise.  It  was  stipulated,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Indians,  that  their  chiefs,  in 
conjunction  with  a  commissioner,  to  be  appoint- 
ed expressly,  should  designate  the  persons  to 
whom  the  money  was  to  be  paid,  and  the 
amount  that  each  should  receive. 

The  President,  much  of  whose  life  has  been 
spent  on  the  frontiers,  knowing  how  often 
Government  appropriations,  for  such  purposes, 
had  been  misapplied  by  government  officers, 
and  what  abuses  had  been  practised  upon  the 
Indians,  was  desirous  of  procuring  a  man,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  who  would  perform 
it  with  integrity,  and  in  good  faith  to  all  par- 
lies. Being  acquainted  with  the  fair  and 
friendly  relations  which  had  existed  between 
Friends  of  this  commonwealth  and  the  Indi- 
ans, since  its  first  foundation,  he  expressed  the 
wish,  that  a  "  Pennsylvania  Quaker"  might  be 
selected,  for  the  service.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  communicated  this  to  a  personal 


friend  and  member  of  our  Society,  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  request,  that  the  names  of  six 
Friends,  suitable  for  the  business  and  willing 
to  undertake  it,  might  be  transmitted  to  him, 
out  of  whom,  the  President  coidd  select  one  as 
commissioner.  The  individual  written  to, 
after  conferring  with  several  Friends,  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  Secretary.  The  name 
of  Thomas  U'islar,  Jr.  was  upon  the  list  trans- 
mitted, and  upon  him,  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent fell.  Before  consenting  to  serve,  T.  W. 
visited  Washington,  in  order  to  be  fully  sat- 
isfied, that  nothing  would  be  required  of  him 
inconsistent  with  the  religious  principles  of 
Friends.  Being  assured,  by  Secretary  Mere- 
dith, who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  usages 
of  our  Society,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would 
be  required,  he  accepted  the  commission  ; — 
hoping  that,  in  the  performance  of  this  office, 
he  might  be  of  some  use  to  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple. Alfred  Cope,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary,  agreed  to  go  with  him. 

Indian  payments  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made 
in  specie.  On  this  occasion,  the  Friends  were 
informed,  at  Washington,  that  nothing  but 
American  half  dollars  would  answer.  The 
Government  was  to  place  the  amount  in  that 
coin  at  the  office  of  deposit  nearest  Green  Bay, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  commissioner. 
But,  when  the  time  for  starting  came,  a  draft 
on  the  Sub-Treasury,  at  New  York,  was  sent 
to  him,  which  left  him  the  alternative  of  tra- 
velling with  two  wagon-loads  of  silver,  thence 
to  Green  Bay,  or  of  employing  somebody  to 
do  it  for  him.  The  latter  plan  was  preferred. 
It  was  concluded  to  wilhdraw  the  money  from 
the  Sub-Treasury,  and  place  it,  on  special  de- 
posit, in  a  New  York  bank,  subject  to  order : 
so  that  when  the  Friends  were  ready  for  it, 
they  might  write  from  Green  Bay  and  have  it 
forwarded.  They  thought  this  course  most 
prudent,  not  knowing  when  they  might  want 
the  specie,  or  whether  a  secure  depository 
could  be  found  for  it  there. 

They  were  surprised,  on  reaching  the  Bay, 
to  find  an  office  of  deposit  on  the  spot,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  specie.  But  though 
that  which  ihey  wanted  was  there,  it  could 
not  be  touched.  Shortly  after,  by  order  of 
Government,  it  was  sent  to  Chicago,  to  be 
added  to  a  larger  amount  there,  as  it  was  said, 
for  transmission  to  New  York. 

It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  cyphering  to 
calculate  the  wisdom  and  convenience  of  this 
Sub-Treasury. 

To  go  back  a  little;  when  the  draft  was 
presented  to  the  Treasurer,  in  New  York,  and 
the  half  dollars  demanded,  he  slated,  that  he 
had  but  $5000,  and  was  not  likely  lo  have  the 
required  sum  in  time.  He  offered  gold,  and 
advised  the  commissioner  to  take  it  and  buy 
|  silver  at  the  current  rate;  which,  after  consult- 


ing a  friend  and  merchant  of  experience,  in 
New  York,  he  concluded  to  do. 

But  the  most  curious  feature  of  this  financial 
operation  was  yet  to  be  developed.  For  the 
Friends  found,  after  all,  that  the  mixed  Meno- 
monies really  filfed  gold  a  little  better  than 
silver.  With  the  continual  changes  of  public 
officers,  now  fashionable,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  accurate  information  on  details.  It 
is  well  if  greater  matters  are  not  misman- 
aged. 

On  arriving  at  Green  Bay,  the  Friends  met 
with  another  disappointment.  They  had  ex- 
pected to  find  the  Indians  in  readiness  to  meet 
them,  or  at  least,  in  course  of  preparation. 
But,  it  appeared,  that  the  Sub-Indian  agent 
stationed  there,  had  received  no  instructions  on 
the  subject,  and  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
getting  them  together.  They  were  scattered 
over  a  wild  region,  some  hundred  miles  apart, 
and  the  agent,  at  first,  thought  it  would  take 
full  three  weeks  to  bring  them  in.  But,  before 
calling  them,  the  place  of  meeting  was  to  be 
determined.  The  Friends  had  gone  out,  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  best 
to  go  into  the  Indian  country,  and  there,  in 
some  sequestered  spot,  buried  in  the  ancient 
woods,  remote  from  scenes  of  vice,  quietly  sit 
down  with  the  feathered  cniefiains,  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  have  a  calm  and  loving 
talk  with  these  sorrowful  brethren,  touching 
the  affairs  of  their  people.  But  a  little  conver- 
sation with  experienced  men,  resident  at  Green 
Bay,  dispelled  this  pleasant  vision.  They  told, 
that  vice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  white  settle- 
ments, and  that  the  invisible  boundary  which 
surrounded  the  Indians'  domain,  was  no  bar  to 
that,  unwearied  agent  of  Satan,  the  whiskey- 
dealer — who  is  the  prolific  source  or  efficient 
promoter  of  most  of  the  abuses  prevalent  at 
Indian  payments.  Such  transactions  with  the 
Menomonies  had  usually  been  conducted  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Powawhaykonnay,  where 
their  council  fire  is  kindled,  on  great  occasions. 
But  the  accounts  given  of  the  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  which  had  usually  attended  them, 
was  altogether  discouraging.  The  Menomonie 
chiefs  were  represented  as  being,  of  all  Indi- 
ans, the  most  addicted  to  intemperance.  Every 
method  of  restraint  had,  heretofore,  failed  with 
them.  On  one  occasion,  an  armed  patrol  of 
twenty-five  while  men,  of  whom  the  Sub-Indian 
agent  was  one,  had,  continually,  by  night  and 
day,  marched  round  the  precincts  of  the  coun- 
cil-ground and  scoured  the  neiuhuourihs 
woods,  seizing  every  keg  and  jug  of  spirits,  on 
which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  pouring  I  lie 
contents  upon  the  ground.  But  it  availed  not. 
The  Indians  wanted  lo  buy  and  the  traders  to 
sell,  and  no  vigilance  could  keep  them  apart. 
At  a  subsequent  council,  military  aid  was  call- 
ed in,  and  the  Indians,  as  if  in  derision  of  such 
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attempts  to  control  them,  committed  greater 
excesses  than  ever. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  the  Borough  of  Green 
Bay  was  said  to  be  a  place  in  which  the  tem- 
perance reformation  hail  taken  root.  The  po- 
lice was  represented  to  be  efficient,  and  the 
Chief  Burgess,  an  energetic  and  thorough  tem- 
perance man.  The  probability  of  controlling 
the  whiskey-dealer  here,  was  thought  to  be 
stronger  than  at  a  distance.  Moreover,  on  the 
river  side,  opposite  to  the  town,  was  a  large, 
unoccupied,  public  building,  surrounded  by  a 
high  stockade  fence,  admirably  suited  for  hold- 
ing an  Indian  council.  If  the  place  could  be 
had,  and  the  Indians  persuaded  to  go  in,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  by  the  aid  of 
the  civil  authorities,  to  keep  out  all  intruders. 
It  was  the  old  Fort  Howard.  The  garrison 
had  been  removed,  eight  years  before,  and  the 
buildings,  with  1500  acres  of  adjoining  land, 
were  expected  to  be  shortly  brought  under  the 
hammer  :  so  that  it  was  not  likely  any  objec- 
tion would  be  made,  by  the  Government  store- 
keeper stationed  there,  to  its  being  used  for  so 
good  a  purpose.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  building,  erected  in  hostility 
to  the  natives,  should,  at  the  close  of  its  exist- 
ence, afford  them  shelter  and  protection  against 
evil. 

Though  a  little  timid,  at  first,  lest  the  Indi- 
ans might,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  or  through 
carelessness,  fire  the  wooden  barracks,  then 
very  dry  and  combustible,  Capt.  Shaler,  on 
having  the  design  explained  to  him,  cheerfully 
acceeded  to  it,  and  very  obligingly  offered  to 
aid  in  the  good  work  of  keeping  the  chiefs 
sober. 

This  being  decided,  the  Sub-Indian  agent, 
forthwith,  despatched  runners,  with  tobacco,  to 
notify  the  chiefs,  that  the  commissioner  had 
come,  and  expected  them  to  meet  him  at  Green 
Bay,  on  the  14th  of  the  Sixth  month. 

The  habits  of  the  Indians  have  undergone 
some  change,  through  long  intercourse  with 
the  white  man.  A  message  sent,  in  former 
days,  by  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Indian,  was  always  accompanied  with  wam- 
pum; which,  if  the  Indians  took,  it  bound  them 
to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  message.  At 
this  day,  in  the  West,  tobacco  plays  the  part 
of  wampum.  The  old  symbol  has  become 
scarce,  and  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  still 
valued  highly,  though  but  seldom  used.  On 
this  occasion,  a  person,  wishing  to  obstruct  the 
design  of  the  Friends,  intercepted  one  of  the 
runners  and  took  his  tobacco  away.  This 
effectually  stopped  him;  for  the  message,  how- 
ever urgent,  would  be  of  no  authority,  without 
the  corroborative  plug.  He  had  to  return,  for 
another  supply  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
manoeuvre,  old  Waw-kee-che-un  was  late  at 
the  council. 

While  the  runners  were  out,  Thomas  Wis- 
tar  made  a  visit  to  a  settlement  of  Stockbridge 
Indians.  He  found  them  residing  on  a  beau- 
tiful tract  of  land,  stretching  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  between  30  and  40 
miles  south  of  Green  Bay.  They  migrated 
from  New  York,  hither,  about  27  years  ago, 
and  are  now  170  in  number.  They  live  com- 
fortably and  farm  their  land  well.  The  gene- 
ral appearance  of  things  about  them  is  that  of 
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industry  and  prosperity, — their  buildings  being 
as  substantial  as  is  usual  in  that  country,  and 
sufficiently  capacious  for  convenient  accommo- 
dation. They  do  not  wear  quite  the  air  of 
tidiness  which  we  see  in  our  Atlantic  villages, 
yet  are  not  in  that  respect,  behind  most  fron- 
tier settlements.  They  have  cleared  as  much 
land,  as  an  equal  number  of  white  emigrants 
would  be  likely  to  do,  in  the  same  lime  ;  and, 
in  nothing,  did  they  appear  inferior  to  the  ma- 
jority of  their  lighter  skinned  neighbour 
They  are  pretty  well  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  English  learning,  and  the  men  have  aban- 
doned the  Indian  costume,  except  the  Mocca- 
sin  ;  which  indeed  many  white  people  wear. 
The  women,  in  some  instances,  retain  nearly 
the  ancient  forms  of  dress,  but  make  their 
garment  of  manufactured  goods — chiefly  blue 
broadcloth.  But  the  clothing  of  the  great 
majority  is  in  form  and  material,  the  same  as 
that  of  other  country  women.  They  are, 
strictly,  a  civilized  and  agricultural  community, 
exemplary  in  morals,  inoffensive  in  their  hab- 
its, and  accustomed  to  labouring  as  energeti- 
cally, steadily  and  intelligently,  for  the  im- 
provement of  themselves  and  their  possessions, 
as  other  people  commonly  do. 

They  are,  however,  most  unhappily  for 
themselves,  though  possessed  of  much  natural 
sagacity,  inferior  in  craft  to  the  whites,  and, 
therefore,  always  liable  to  be  entrapped  by 
them.  It  is  a  singular  and  sorrowful  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  American  Indians  have  so 
often  been  deluded  and  abused,  and  are,  usual- 
ly, so  jealous  of  the  pale  faces,  cunning  and 
plausible  men  have  continually  ensnared  them  ; 
and  this  is  now  the  case  with  the  Stockbridges. 
Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  they  have  actually 
been  persuaded  to  abandon  their  productive 
plantations,  won  from  the  forest, 

By  dint  of  many  a  weary  groan, 
And  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

— once  more  to  plunge  into  the  wilderness. 
Covetous  and  unscrupulous  men  sowed  the 
seeds  of  dissension  among  them,  and  rendered 
their  situation  so  uncomfortable,  that,  finally, 
worried  by  importunity  and  seduced  by  pro- 
mises of  liberal  remuneration,  and  fancying 
that  the  easiest  way  to  escape  annoyance  and 
recover  iheir  lost  tranquillity,  was  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  and  fly  from  the  presence  of  their 
persecutors,  in  an  evil  hour,  they  consented  to 
go.  They  entered  into  a  treaty  last  Fall,  with 
the  United  States,  for  the  sale  of  all  their  land, 
(at  a  fair  rate,  it  is  said,)  and  agreed  to  accept 
as  part  of  the  price,  a  tract  of  72  sections, 
to  be  selected,  by  themselves,  out  of  the  un- 
appropriated lands  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  now  deeply 
regret  their  weakness,  but  "  no  place  is  left  for 
repentance,  though  they  seek  it  bitterly,  with 
tears."  The  treaty  having  been  agreed  to  by 
them  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  has  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  President 
has  no  alternative  but  to  see  that  it  is  executed. 

Had  they  followed  the  advice  of  some  of 
their  friends — divided  their  lands,  held  them 
individually,  given  up  their  Indian  govern- 
ment and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
they  might  have  remained.  No  intriguing, 
coaxing,  or  badgering,  that  might  have  been 
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practised  upon  individuals  among  them,  how-i 
ever  influential,  could  ever  have  driven  the 
body  into  so  short-sighted  and  mischievous  a 
measure.  But  from  this  they  shrank.  Few] 
and  feeble  as  they  are — the  mere  shadow  of 
an  expiring  people — they  are  reluctant  to  part 
with  a  name  endeared  to  them  by  many  asso- 
ciations. The  death  of  their  nationality  seems 
to  them  like  the  extermination  of  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  befallen  them  and 
the  end  which  threatens  them  speedily  to  ar- 
rive, they  still  revert  to  the  distant  past, 
and  hope  vainly  for  the  future.  This  feeling 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Indian.  It  appertains 
alike  to  men  of  high  and  low  degree. 

"  The  monarch,  exiled  from  his  realm, 
The  slave,  in  fetters  at  the  oar, 
The  sailor,  sinking  at  the  helm, 
The  captive,  on  his  dungeon  floor, 
All,  through  peril,  pain  and  death, 
Fondly  cling  to  parting  breath. 
Glory,  honour,  freedom,  past, 
Yet  the  dream  of  hope  will  last." 

(To  he  continued.} 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

"  Seventh  month  22nd. — Two  of  the  chiefs 
favourable  to  improvement  were  here,  and  said 
they  had  understood,  I  had  told  Kiantwahky 
and  Tekiando,  that  I  should  not  attend  to  the 
school,  unless  they  became  united  ;  and  they 
desired  to  know  how  it  was  ;  for  if  that  was 
the  case,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  school-house.  I  informed  them 
of  my  views  upon  the  subject,  and  that  I  had 
not  spoken  as  they  had  been  told  ;  but  con- 
tinued to  think  as  formerly  upon  the  subject. 
They  staid  some  time.  After  their  departure,  I 
had  a  tendering  opportunity  with  one  of  my 
scholars,  whose  mother  had  deceased  about  a 
month  since. 

"  23d. — A  rainy  day  ;  most  of  the  time] 
in  and  about  house.  Several  natives  came, 
with  one  of  whom  I  had  considerable  discourse. 
He  appeared  to  be  one  who  was  favourable  in 
measure  to  both  parties,  but  joined  with  nei- 
ther. He  expressed  himself  anxious,  that  their 
people  might  endeavour  to  keep  straight,  and 
go  forward  with  improvements.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  would  result,  relative  to  the 
school-house  being  on  Indians'  lands,  but  said 
the  opposition  part  should  be  reasonable  re- 
specting it,  as  the  property  belongs  to  the 
Nation,  and  the  Quakers  have  no  claim 
thereon. 

"  24lh. — Three  of  the  opposition  chiefs 
came  here  this  morning,  two  of  whom  had 
considerable  to  say  ;  they  told  me  they  hadj 
again  come  to  forewarn  me  from  going  on  their 
land  to  teach  school.  I  told  them  their  situa-j 
tion  was  a  difficult  one,  and  if  I  should  decline 
paying  attention  to  the  school,  many  of  their 
people  would  not  feel  satisfied  ;  and  if  they 
could  not  unite  together,  I  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  both  parties  to  be  moderate,  and  let 
each  pursue  their  own  plan,  and  in  time  it] 
would  be  seen  which  was  best.  Tekiando 
said,  his  parly  of  people  were  much  opposed 
to  any  white  man  coming  on  their  land,  and 
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they  were  disposed  to  carry  ihcir  views  into 
effect.  Another  of  them  asked  me,  if  I  intended 
(o  keep  school,  as  soon  as  the  house  was  fin- 
ished .'  I  told  him  the  part  favourable  thereto 
wished  it ;  and  they  all  knew  what  was  con- 
cluded in  council  last  fall,  when  Friends  visit- 
ed them  ;  which  was,  that  I  should  remain  at 
Tunesassah.  and  as  soon  as  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  chiefs,  for  the  school  to  be  resumed,  I  was 
to  pay  attention  thereto.  I  told  them  they  had 
better  make  their  minds  easy  respecting  it,  for 
they  would  certainly  lose  nothing  thereby. 
One  of  them  said  they  were  afraid  of  the  Qua- 
kers, for  they  all  knew  that  Friends  were 
careful  to  exact  the  last  penny,  and  lose  no- 
thing. I  replied  that  when  Quakers  sold  any 
thing,  they  wished  to  be  paid  therefor,  and 
when  they  presented  any  thing,  it  was  done 
free  of  charge.  Tekiando  said  I  was  anxious 
to  keep  the  school  on  account  of  receiving 
great  wages  therefor,  and  on  that  ground  it 
was  that  made  me  so  zealous.  I  told  him  my 
views  were  different,  and  that  I  had  been  in- 
duced to  come  amongst  them  to  endeavour  to 
promote  their  good.  Much  more  was  said  by 
them,  to  which  answers  were  given  pretty 
much  to  my  satisfaction.  During  the  after- 
noon one  of  the  natives  favourable  to  improve- 
ment was  here,  and  said  he  understood  1  was 
not  very  anxious  about  keeping  school,  unless 
they  became  united.  I  informed  him  of  the 
interview  that  had  taken  place  in  the  morning, 
to  which  he  was  very  attentive.  He  told  me 
that  he  should  be  very  sorry,  if  I  should  be 
assaulted  by  any  of  their  people, — that  he  was 
disposed  still  to  use  his  endeavours  to  go  for- 
ward with  improvements;  and  if  the  "opposite 
paity  should  burn  the  school-house,  at  which 
he  had  wrought  considerably,  he  would  not 
resent  it,  but  was  willing  to  assist  about  build- 
ing another.  I  told  him  I  was  very  desirous 
they  should  not  resent  the  opposite  party,  but 
bear  their  burdens  patiently. 

"  30th. — I  started  this  morning  to  view  a 
piece  of  land  that  one  of  the  young  Indians  was 
about  to  improve  ;  arrived  at  the  place  an  hour 
or  two  before  sun-down,  and  found  he  had 
gone  hunting.  His  wife  and  three  children 
were  at  the  place,  and  had  some  bark  laid  upon 
poles  for  a  shelter  for  themselves.  Not  find- 
ing the  Indian  at  his  rude  home,  I  went  further 
up  the  river  and  lodged  at  one  of  the  natives 
(a  chief),  with  whom  1  conversed  upon  differ- 
ent subjects. 

"  31st. — I  arose  this  morning  in  good  health, 
but  was  much  tried  in  witnessing  the  uncom- 
fortable manner  in  which  many  of  the  Indians 
live.  There  is  little  to  attach  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  their  homes  ;  their  idle  and  un- 
cleanly habits  indispose  them  to  work  ;  and 
he  men  spending  much  of  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing, or  some  kind  of  amusement,  do  not  provide 
!hem  with  the  means  of  living,  and  of  employ- 
ng  their  time  in  useful,  domestic  duties."  For 
want  of  flax  and  wool,  they  have  no  spinning 
o  do  ;  and  being  without  any  system,  or  pro- 
per division  of  time  for  attending  to  their  wants, 
heir  meals  are  prepared  very  irregularly,  and 
n  a  rough  manner  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
/iew  of  the  degraded  and  comfortless  condition 
)f  the  "  poor  Indian,"  the  teacher  felt  a  hope 
hat  a  change  for  the  better  would  one  day 


take  place.  "I  left  my  lodging  place,"  he 
continues,  "  at  an  early  hour,  and  proceeded 
towards  home.  I  called  upon  a  young  man, 
who  wished  to  have  measured  off  an  acre  of 
land,  to  be  cleared  for  sowing  wheat.  I  called 
at  the  blacksmith's,  and  urged  him  to  sow  next 
spring,  that  his  wife  may  be  able  to  spin  thread 
for  sewing  and  for  linen,  which  some  of  the 
women  appeared  desirous  to  do.  I  met  with 
several  other  natives  on  my  way,  most  of 
whom  had  something  to  communicate. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Modern  Astronomy. 

There  has  from  time  to  time,  been  printed 
in  "  The  Friend,"  statements  of  the  progress 
of  astronomical  discovery.  That  progress 
continues  with  increasing  rapidity ;  and  as  the 
sphere  of  observation  widens, — as  the  excel- 
lence of  our  instruments  increases,  and  the 
refinements  of  the  modern  analysis  augment 
its  power  as  a  means  of  discovery, — the  gran- 
deur and  importance  of  the  science  are  pro- 
portionably  heightened. 

The  new  treatise  on  astronomy  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  completes  the  outlines  of  the  science 
to  the  latest  date,  and  places  before  us  many 
bold  and  grand  generalizations  respecting  the 
starry  heavens.  A  short,  and  of  necessity  an 
imperfect  account  of  these,  will,  we  hope,  be 
acceptable  to  those  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  wonderful  disco- 
veries. 

The  milky  way  forms  a  zone  across  the 
heavens,  nearly  coinciding  with  a  great  circle 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  63°  to  the  equator. 

The  number  of  stars  visible  in  the  most  pow- 
erful telescopes  rapidly  and  regularly  increases 
as  they  approach  the  confines  of  the  milky 
way,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all  the  visible 
stars  are  placed  in  a  flattened  belt  extending 
around  the  solar  system  in  the  plane  of  the 
milky  way.  The  milky  way  itself  is  so  much 
brighter  and  more  thickly  set  with  stars,  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  southern  than  the 
northern  region,  as  to  make  it  highly  probable 
that  our  system  is  situated  eccentrically  in  its 
midst,  and  nearer  the  southern  than  the  north- 
ern position. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  any  investigation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  starry  heavens,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  how  vast  is  the  distance  at  which  the 
nearest  of  the  stars  is  placed, — how  immense 
must  be  the  cycle  which  measures  the  revolu- 
tions of  such  remote  bodies — how  recent  is  the 
commencement  of  any  reliable  observations  on 
the  position  of  the  stars,  and  that  in  the  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  use  of  the 
modern  refinements  of  observation, — the 
changes  which  have  actually  taken  place,  are 
scarcely  yet  to  be  interpreted  in  their  true 
meaning. 

The  first  problem  lo  be  solved  in  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars,  is  their  distance.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  do  this  by  measuring  the  angle 
which  the  entire  orbit  of  the  earth  subtends 
when  viewed  from  them,  and  it  is  clearly  as- 
certained that  the  parallax  of  the  nearest  star 


does  not  exceed  a  second,  or  the  3600th  part 
of  a  degree  ;  which  implies  a  distance  of  more 
than  200,000  times  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  or  about  twenty  billions  of  miles  ; 
so  that  the  light  of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  is 
nearly  3}  years  in  reaching  the  earth  ! 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  these  attempts 
to  measure  the  parallax  of  the  stars,  so  as  to 
free  the  observation  from  all  extraneous  sources 
of  error,  are  so  great,  as  lo  require  all  the  sub- 
tleties and  refinements  of  the  highest  judgment 
and  most  exquisite  skill.  Yet  they  have  been 
all  overcome,  and  variations  in  the  position  of 
certain  stars  according  to  the  position  of  the. 
earth,  have  been  announced  with  entire  confi- 
dence by  the  great  astronomers  of  Europe, — 
variations  so  slight  as  almost  to  startle  our 
credulity,  yet  so  well  and  carefully  determined, 
as  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  great  question 
which  is  thus  ascertained, — the  distance  of 
those  stars  from  the  earth. 

It  has  been  by  micrometrical  measurements 
of  the  angular  distance  of  these  stars,  from 
some  very  near  and  generally  telescopic  star, 
that  these  fine  results  have  been  obtained  free 
from  all  the  sources  of  error  which  perplexed 
the  earlier  observations.  In  this  way  tho 
large  star  «  of  the  Centaur  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  has  been  ascertained  to  have  an 
annual  parallax  of  0."9128  or  about  ^fths  of 
a  second  ;  bright  stars  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood not  being  affected  by  a  similar 
change  of  position. 

Next  in  magnitude  to  the  parallax  of  «  Cen- 
tauri,  is  that  of  a  small  star  of  the  6th  magni- 
tude in  the  Swan.  The  attention  of  Bessel, 
the  «reat  astronomer  of  Koniprsber£,  was  drawn 
to  this  star  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of 
its  being  affected  by  a  proper  motion  of  more 
than  5"  per  annum  among  the  surrounding 
stars,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  it  was 
actually  nearer  lo  our  system.  The  same 
proper  motion  to  the  extent  of  4"  per  annum 
also  exists  in  the  case  a  Centauri,  and  induced 
the  selection  of  that  star  by  Professor  Hender- 
son. The  parallax  of  the  star  examined  by 
Bessel  (61  Cygni),  was  finally  determined  to 
be  0."348,  so  that  its  distance  from  our  system 
is  three  times  that  of  a,  Centauri.  This  result 
exactly  coincided  with  that  obtained  by  a  series 
of  independent  observations  at  the  great  obser- 
vatory of  Pulkova. 

By  the  same  method  of  research  Professor 
Struve  has  determined  the  parallax  of  the 
bright  star  Vega  in  the  constellation  Lyra,  to 
be  0."261,  indicating  a  distance  nearly  4  times 
that  of  a.  Centauri;  and  Henderson,  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  has  ascertained  that  of  Sirius 
to  be  0."230.  The  parallax  of  A  returns  is 
stated  at  0. "127,  equivalent  to  a  distance  eight 
times  that  of  a.  Centauri  ;  while  the  large  star 
in  the  Swan  shows  absolutely  no  indications 
of  any  measurable  parallax  whatever. 

The  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  fixed  stars,  must  ever,  in  all  probability, 
be  insuperably  difficult.  Were  our  sun  re- 
moved to  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star,  his 
apparent  diameter  would  be  reduced  to  less 
than  the  hundredth  of  a  second  ;  a  quantity 
which  no  practicable  enlargement  of  the  tele- 
scope could  ever  measure. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  light  radi- 
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aled  from  the  stars,  a  rude  comparison  may 
be  made.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  by  an  ingeni- 
ous instrument,  lias  contrived  to  obtain  the 
focal  image  of  any  star,  so  as  to  make  a  direct 
comparison  of  its  light  with  that  of  Jupiter,  or 
the  moon,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  ordi* 

nary  photometer.  By  u  scries  of  careful  ob- 
servations of  this  kind,  he  1ms  prepared  tables 
of  the  comparative  brilliancy  of  the  stars,  in 
which,  instead  of  the  clumsy  distinctions  of 
1st,  2d,  &c,  to  Gth  magnitude,  he  distin- 
guishes degrees  of  brilliancy  to  hundredths  of  a 
unit.  The  service  thus  rendered  to  astrono- 
my is  very  great ;  for  although  no  two  eyes 
may  agree  as  to  the  actual  light,  yet  the  com- 
parative brilliancy — the  order  of  sequence — 
can  be  well  established,  and  may  prove  of  the 
highest  value  in  future  observations  of  the 
changes  in  the  starry  heavens. 

By  this  method  he  has  determined  that  the 
light  sent  to  the  earth  by  a  full  moon,  exceeds 
that  sent  by  «*  Centauri  in  the  proportion  of 
27408  to  1.  Dr.  Wollaston  found  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  be  to  that  of  the  full  moon  as  8UI072 
to  1.  Combining  these  results  we  find  the 
light  sent  us  by  the  sun  to  be  to  that  sent  by  a. 
Centauri,  as  about  twenty-two  thousand  mil- 
lions to  one.  Hence,  from  the  parallax  assign- 
ed above  to  this  star,  it  is  easy  to  conclude 
that  its  intrinsic  splendour,  as  compared  with 
that  of  our  sun  at  equal  distances,  is  2.3247 
that  of  the  sun  being  unity. 

The  light  of  Sirius  is  four  times  that  of  « 
Centauri,  and  its  parallax  only  0."230.  This 
in  effect  ascribes  to  it  an  intrinsic  splendour, 
equal  to  63.02  times  that  of  our  sun. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 
A  VIEW  OF  WILLIAMSPORT. 

(From  an  unfinished  epistle.) 

Gladly  we  stood  upon  the  hill's  high  head, 

And  westward  gazed  along  the  river  bed ; 

A  misty  veil  hall  hid  the  ample  scene  ; 

And  all  the  plain  was  one  dim  lake  of  green, 

Bounded  by  mountain  shores  on  either  hand  ; 

In  smoky  indistinctness,  dimly  grand. 

Whilst  thus  we  gazed  the  clouds  at  distance  broke, 

And  piercing  through  the  shrouding  veil  of  smoke, 

The  sunny  rays  with  sudden  rush  poured  bright, 

And  far  off  Williamsport  burst  forth  to  sight, 

Beneath  our  feet  the  world  was  still  in  shade, 

But  the  glad  sunbeams  on  her  steeples  played. 

'Tis  thus  in  sorrow  as  poor  Christians  stray, 
Faith  sometimes  flashes  forth  a  living  ray 
On  the  far  ending  of  their  weary  road, 
The  ransomed  saints,  and  angels'  bright  abode. 
They  see,  as  stirred  by  holy  joy  they  gaze, 
Thy  glorious  walls,  oh  !  heavenly  Salem,  blaze! 
And  bright  appears  thy  bowers  of  light  and  bloom, 
Though  all  the  path  between  is  wrapt  in  gloom. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

LOVEDAY  HEN  WOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

Her  account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was 
given  to  see  the  necessity  of  using  the  plain 
Scripture  language,  is  interesting.  While 
leading  the  account  of  the  woman  ol"  Samaria, 
in  John  iv.,  her  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
expression,  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of 
thy  saying,"  &c.    "  Although  1  had  admired 


the  scripture  language  which  was  spoken  by 
the  Quakers,  and  thought  there  was  great  sim- 
plicity in  it,  yet  I  had  never  felt  that  any  part 
of  it  belonged  to  me  until  that  moment,  neither 
was  I  then  thinking  anything  about  the  lan- 
guage. As  soon  as  I  had  pronounced  in  my 
heart,  the  single  word  thy,  it  was  as  fire  in 
my  bones,  or  as  a  sharp,  two-edged  sword.  I 
could  not  proceed.  I  trembled,  and  it  was 
made  known  to  me  that  this  was  the  simple, 
pure,  and  uncorrupted  manner  in  which  God 
instructed  his  creatures  to  have  communication 
one  with  another.  O  !  the  purity  and  beauty 
that  was  opened  to  my  mind  respecting  it. 
The  first  conversation  [related  to  us]  that  God 
had  with  man  was  thus  begun,  '  Adam  where 
art  thou,'  and  all  the  communication  between 
God  and  man — with  all  the  prophets,  and  the 
blessed  Jesus,  and  the  apostles,  was  in  the 
same  manner — that  I  may  truly  say  they  were 
as  so  many  voices  calling  aloud  to  me,  and 
'  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it.'  But 
all  these  things  I  hid  in  my  heart. 

"The  requiring  of  the  Lord  increased  from 
day  to  day,  to  be  obedient  to  him,  and  to  use 
the  scripture  language.  This  was  indeed  try- 
ing me  as  by  fire.  Many  times  as  I  sat  in  my 
room,  the  girls  being  at  work  around  me,  the 
power  of  the  Lord  has  arrested  me  as  an  arm- 
ed man,  calling  aloud  for  obedience,  and  I 
have  said  in  my  sore  trouble,  Lord,  if  thou 
wilt  strengthen  me,  I  will  be  obedient  to  thee, 
before  I  leave  this  seat ;  but  alas  !  when  spoken 
to  I  have  answered  in  my  former  manner,  and 
again  been  in  much  sorrow.  I  may  say  for 
many  months  my  soul  was  very  sorrowful, 
even  almost  unto  death,  for  had  my  Holy  Fa- 
ther required  my  life  at  my  hand,  I  would 
gladly  have  given  up  this  instead  of  saying, 
Thou  and  Thee,  to  a  single  person.  Often 
when  walking  in  the  fields,  I  have  poured  out 
my  soul  before  God,  begging  for  strength  to 
take  up  this  great  cross  ;  and  often  saying  in 
my  heart,  there  are  many  good  people  who  do 
not  use  this  language,  why  may  I  not  please 
thee  without  speaking  thus?  But  my  reason- 
ings were  all  vain,  (or  I  was  made  truly  sen- 
sible that  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  "  As 
sensibly  as  Paul  ever  felt  that  a  woe  would  be 
unto  him  if  he  preached  not  the  Gospel,  so 
sensibly  did  I  feel  that  except  I  gave  up  to 
use  the  scripture  language,  I  should  be  a  cast- 
away. Trembling,  I  gave  up,  and  said,  '  My 
Father,  my  Father,  if  I  perish  on  a  dunghill, 
I  will  be  obedient.'  The  trial  was  long,  and 
the  fire  exceedingly  fierce;  but  my  adorable 
Saviour,  who  said  to  his  immediate  followers, 
'  Take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall 
answer,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour,'  was  near  to  help  in  every  time  of 
need. 

"  Those  who  employed  me  in  my  business, 
were  generally  the  great  and  rich  of  this  world, 
in  consequence  of  which  my  cross  was  much 
greater.  When  attending  some,  I  have  been 
arrested  by  Divine  power,  so  that  I  have  felt 
constrained  to  tell  them  what  was  required  of 
me.  On  these  occasions  some  have  said,  I 
was  quite  good  enough,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  me  to  change, — but  they 
believed   what  I  did   was  from  principle ; 


others  said,  I  was  beside  myself — it  was  all 
nonsense ;  others  were  dreadfully  enraged, 
saying,  it  was  too  much  equality — it  was  not 
showing  proper  respect  to  my  superiors.  The 
Lord,  in  mercy,  gave  me  power  to  declare  his 
Truth,  and  the  opposing  spirit  was  bowed 
down  at  these  limes.  One  day,  a  well-wisher 
to  me,  said,  I  would  advise  you  to  lake  care 
what  you  are  about,  for  I  heard  some  ladies 
say  they  should  not  employ  you  again.  I  felt 
this  as  a  dart  to  my  heart;  but  was  strength- 
ened to  answer  with  these  words:  '  He  who 
feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry  unto  Him,  has 
taught  me  to  look  to  him  for  my  daily  bread.' 

"  I  was  led  daily  to  see  the  pride  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  in  its  unrenewed  state,  looking  for 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  man  ;  but  these 
things  drew  me  more  and  more  to  the  foun- 
tain head  of  all  happiness,  for  from  Him  cometh 
my  help." 

"  About  the  end  of  the  year,  when  I  had  to 
write  out  my  bills,  a  great  exercise  came  over 
my  mind  in  reference  to  the  names  of  the 
months.  I  sat  down,  but  did  not  feel  easy  to 
call  I  hem  as  I  had  formerly  done.  I  therefore 
desired  in  my  heart  to  be  shown  which  I  ought 
to  do  ;  when  it  was  clearly  spoken  to  me  in- 
wardly, in  these  words,  '  In  the  Second  month, 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same 
day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened.'  Gen.  vii.  2.  I  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  wrote  according  to  (he  direction  I  had  been 
graciously  favoured  with." 

"  One  of  the  king's  brothers  dying,  there  was 
what  was  called  a  general  mourning.  Although 
many  had  turned  away  from  me  and  not  em- 
ployed me,  yet  I  did  not  think  that  nearly  all 
my  ftiends,  those  especially  who  had  professed 
kindness,  and  for  whom  1  had  worked  for  very 
many  years,  would  have  employed  other  dress- 
makers, not  once  coming  near  me.  This  then 
was  the  proof,  ihis  the  trial  [of  my  faith.]  My 
mother,  whom  I  supported  by  my  labour,  for 
she  was  old  and  very  infirm,  and  my  appren- 
tices also,  were  very  much  surprised  that  we 
had  not  the  work  to  do  for  those  who  had  al- 
ways employed  us  ;  for  this  happening  soon 
after  I  was  strengthened  to  use  the  scripture 
language,  neither  my  mother  nor  the  girls  had 
known  anything  of  those  persons  not  intending 
to  employ  me,  for  this  I  dared  not  mention  to 
any  one."  "  Work,  however,  was  not  want- 
ing ;  the  Lord  being  merciful  to  me,  supplied 
my  lack  by  inclining  strangers  to  come  to 
me."  "  There  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
make  known  my  troubles,  being  instructed  to 
dwell  much  alone,  therefore  1  hid  it  all  within 
my  heart." 

Speaking  of  her  exercises  relative  to  dress, 
she  says,  "Although  1  had  dressed  plainly  for 
some  years,  my  mind  was  at  this  time  brought 
under  some  exercise,  for  I  felt  there  was  an 
unnecessary  expense  and  superfluity  attached 
to  many  of  my  garments,  which  was  not  con- 
sistent for  one  who  was  seeking  after  holiness 
of  heart  and  life."  Some  time  after,  her  con- 
cern at  making  fashionable  dresses  appears  to 
have  become  more  deep  and  weighty,  and  she 
remarks,  "  My  mind  was  brought,  at  seasons, 
under  a  degree  of  sorrow  respecting  my  busi- 
ness, for  although  many  that  were  gay  had 
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turned  their  backs  u|wn  me,  yet  some  still  j 
employed  me,  and  whea  they  have  been  giv- 
ing orders  about  their  dresses,  to  make  them 
smart  and  fashionable,  their  words  have  been 
as  darts  to  my  heart.  I  shrunk,  but  bad  not 
resolution  to  refuse.  Under  these  painful  feel- 
ings I  have  cried  unto  the  Lord,  that  as  the 
hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his  hand,  he  would 
induce  such  as  gave  the  orders  to  withhold 
such  work  from  me,  and  so  it  has  proved.  1 
was  much  dejected  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
1  would  gladly  have  turned  to  some  oilier  em- 
ployment, bui  no  way  opened  for  me.  My 
situation  was  truly  painful  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  compassionate  love  of  my  hea- 
venly Father,  in  refreshing  me,  as  with  a  brook 
by  i he  way,  1  should  certainly  have  failed." 

Having  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  others, 
and  made  some  garments  of  the  description 
above  alluded  to,  she  was  introduced  into 
much  distress.  "  Language," she  says,  "cannot 
make  known  the  deep  exercise  of  my  soul. 
My  soul  was  not  so  much  alive  to  God  as  for- 
merly, and  was  at  last  brought  i mo  a  most 
barren  state,  as  a  wilderness  without  water. 
Oftentimes  while  sitting  in  my  chair,  culling 
out  trimmings  for  diesses,  I  have  wept  bitterly 
and  been  in  great  sorrow  ;  and  this  portion  of 
scripture  with  many  others,  would  come  pow- 
erfully to  my  mind,  '  Be  not  partakers  of  other 
men's  sins.  Be*  ye  separate  and  touch  nol  ihe 
unclean  thing.'  I  felt  that  I  was  a  partaker  of 
other  men's  sins,  that  I  strengthened  the  vanity 
1  hated,  and  fed  the  pride  of  the  human  heart, 
which  was  altogether  the  devil's  work." 

The  trial  of  surrendering  her  business  may 
be  better  understood,  by  the  following  remarks: 
"  My  dear  mother,  about  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  nearly  a  cripple.  I  was  obliged  to  dress 
her  wounds  daily,  and  in  consequence  of  her 
infirmity,  she  was  very  expensive.  I  had 
several  girls  with  me,  for  whom  I  had  a  sin- 
cere affection,  and  who,  I  am  persuaded,  had 
great  respect  for  me.  A  niece  also  lived  with 
me,  a  very  promising  girl,  who  was  my  kind 
assistant.  My  house  had  been  newly  fitted 
up,  and  1  seemed  to  have  everything  that  could 
be  desired, — a  very  good  business  in  which  I 
much  delighted,  with  money  for  my  every 
want,  and  to  give  away.  At  last  I  so  far  con- 
cluded not  to  give  up,  that  1  deliberately  con- 
sented to  suffer  condemnation  rather  than  be 
obedient  to  this  Divine  requisition.  But  bound- 
less and  unequalled  love  did  not  accept  my 
offer,  but  still  strove  with  me  in  tenderness  and 
mercy." 

Having  given  up  at  length,  she  writes,  "  I 
have  been  brought  sensibly  to  feel  and  mea- 
surably to  be  thankful  for  the  present  favour 
of  heavenly  care  over  me.  1  have  lessened 
my  business,  and  am  freeing  [myself]  from 
cumber,  and  truly  feeling  that  a  little  with  the 
Divine  blessing  is  enough  ;  witness  the  widow's 
oil,  and  the  widow's  meal.  I  have  been  gra- 
ciously favoured  to  see  and  to  feel  that  those 
who  are  born  after  the  Spirit,  and  are  taking 
up  the  daily  cross  of  self-denial  in  meats  and 
drinks,  and  are  temperate  in  all  things,  want 
but  very  little.  A  little  plain  fare  suits  the 
Christian  best." 

Thus  we  see  that  while  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  are  thought  lessly 


slighting  or  wilfully  trampling  under  foot  the 
precious  testimonies  relating  to  dress  and  lan- 
guage, counting  them  little  things,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Truth 
leads  those  who  faithfully  follow  it,  into  a  ne- 
cessity to  take  up  the  cross  in  these  respects, 
even  though  it  costs  them  great  sacrifices  both 
of  interest  and  feeling.  There  is  no  new  or 
easier  way  to  the  kingdom  now,  than  in  former 
days,  and  all  who  will  wear  the  crown  here- 
after, must  bear  the  daily  cross  here.  Let 
none  then  despise  the  simplicity  of  our  holy 
profession,  nor  shun  the  little  mortifications 
which  a  plain  dress  and  the  plain  language 
may  occasion  them,  but  nobly  maintain  their 
standing  as  tbe  humble,  sell-denying  followers 
ol  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

In  allusion  to  uniting  herself  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  she  says  :  "  The  command  of  God  to 
Abraham  was,  walk  before  me  and  be  thou 
perfect.  It  is  said  Enoch  walked  with  God. 
Jesus  also  said  to  his  followers,  'Be  ye  perfect 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' 
1  saw  this  desirable  state  was  held  out  to  me, 
il  I  was  faithful  and  diligent  to  press  after  it  ; 
that  I  should  love  the  Lord  my  God  with  every 
power  of  my  body  and  mind.  That  in  every 
thought,  word  and  action,  I  should  have  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  the  glory  of  my  God,  and  all  should 
be  brought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ.  My 
soul  desired  this  experience,  oftentimes  more 
earnestly  than  the  watchman  does  the  dawning 
of  the  morning.  I  believe  it  was  about  the 
Fourth  month,  1826,  one  evening  being  much 
broken  in  spirit,  the  subject  of  the  scripture 
language  [of  thou  and  thee  to  one  person] 
bowing  me  down,  it  was  in  the  Divine  light 
given  me  to  see  that  I  was  to  join  myself  to 
the  Quakers,  and  I  felt  my  spirit  sweetly  united 
to  them.  This  was  the  first  time  I  felt  a  desire 
to  join  them." 

"  As  often  as  the  thought  of  becoming  a 
member  returned  to  my  mind,  I  put  it  from 
me,  saying,  When  it  is  thy  will,  Holy  Father, 
bring  it  to  pass.  I  desire  to  do  nothing  of 
myself  in  this  matter.  About  this  time  the 
ever  blessed  God  in  his  unutterable  wisdom, 
stripped  me  of  all  comfort.  I  could  not  feel 
access  to  his  Holy  Spirit.  I  was  brought  into 
great  barrenness  of  soul,  and  went  on  for  some 
time  heavily.  But  one  day,  in  my  trouble,  I 
endeavoured  to  wait  upon  God  and  to  pour  out 
my  complaint  before  Him,  desiring  that  He 
would  show  me  in  mercy,  the  cause  which 
kept  me  from  his  presence.  While  thus  wait- 
ing, it  was  made  plain  to  me  that  the  time  was 
arrived  in  which  it  was  pleasing  to  my  hea- 
venly Father  that  I  should  offer  myself  to  be 
united  to  the  people  called  Quakers." 

Soon  after  this  she  made  application,  and  in 
due  time  was  received  into  membership.  She 
had  formerly  been  very  fond  of  singing  hymns, 
joining  in  it  as  she  believed  with  the  spirit  and 
the  understanding  also,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
her  application  for  membership,  had  not  clear- 
ly seen  the  nature  of  Friends'  testimony  re- 
specting it.  But  about  this  time,  the  unfold- 
ings  of  Divine  light  on  her  understanding  gave 
her  entirely  new  views  on  this  subject.  "  A 
few  weeks  before  this,"  she  says,  "  1  delighted 
much  in  it ;  I  sometimes  took  the  hymn  book, 
and  thought  1  would  find  a  hymn  for  the  girls 


to  sing,  but  have  been  obliged  to  shut  the  book 
again  ;  and  at  last  I  felt  a  liberty  to  tell  them 
what  my  views  of  singing  then  were.  Being 
one  day  down  stairs,  I  heard  the  girls  laugh- 
ing, and  sensibly  felt  that  I  would  rather,  at 
that  lime,  hear  them  laughing,  than  singing  a 
hymn,  for  in  ibis  they  acted  in  their  own  cha- 
racter, but  in  singing  hymns  they  would  be, 
though  unconsciously,  mocking  the  most  high 
God."  "  The  Lord  led  me  on,  and  from  sea- 
son to  season,  in  tender  mercy  refreshed  my 
soul.  I  felt  so  completely  drawn  off' from  all 
outward  ordinances,  all  preaching,  and  teach- 
ing and  singing;  yea,  all  the  studying  and 
contriving  of  man,  in  the  will  of  the  creature, 
that  it  appeared  more  empty  and  unsatisfactory 
than  the  bubbles  on  the  water." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Popularity. 

To  be  popular  in  any  capacity,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  temptation  and  danger, 
but  of  all  situations,  that  of  a  popular  preacher 
is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous.  While  travel- 
ling on  a  religious  visit  to  the  churches  in 
America,  in  1673,  George  Fox  came  to  Nar- 
raganset,  in  New  England.  The  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island  was  in  company  with  him, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  where  Friends  had  never 
had  one  before.  There  was  a  large  gathering 
of  people  from  the  country  round,  and  some 
from  Connecticut  and  other  distant  parts. 

"  Most  of  these  people,"  says  he,  "  had 
never  heard  Friends  before,  but  they  were 
mightily  affected,  and  a  great  desire  there  is 
after  the  Truth  amongst  them.  That  meeting 
was  of  very  good  service;  blessed  be  the  Lord 
forever. 

"  At  another  place  I  heard  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates said  among  themselves,  '  If  they  had 
money  enough,  they  would  hire  me  to  be  their 
minister.'  This  was  where  they  did  not  well 
understand  us  or  our  principles.  When  I 
heard  of  it,  I  said  il  was  time  for  me  to  be 
gone  ;  for  if  their  eye  was  so  much  to  me,  or 
to  any  of  us,  they  would  not  come  to  their 
own  Teacher.  Hiring  ministers  had  spoiled 
many,  by  hindering  them  from  improving  their 
own  talents  ;  whereas  our  labour  is  to  bring 
every  one  to  their  oim  teacher  in  themselves." 

Some  observations  made  by  the  same  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Lord  in  one  of  his  excellent 
epistles,  may  be  appropriately  subjoined  to  the 
above,  viz. : 

"In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  some 
were  crying  up  Paul  and  Apollos,  &c,  Paul 
judged  them  as  carnal,  and  exhorted  and  ad- 
monished them  that  their  faith  should  not  stand 
in  men,  nor  in  the  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
in  the  power  of  God.  He  said  he  would  not 
know  the  speech  of  them,  but  the  power  among 
them,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word 
but  in  power.  So  it  is  to  be  now.  Every 
one's  faith  must  stand  in  the  power  of  God, 
and  not  in  men,  nor  their  speeches  upon  the 
good  words.  For  we  have  seen  by  experience, 
when  they  begin  to  cry  up  men,  and  their 
faith  stands  in  them,  such  as  would  have  peo- 
ple's faith  to  stand  in  them,  love  popularity, 
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and  bring  not  people's  faith  to  stand  in  the 
power  of  God.  Such  do  not  preach  Christ 
but  themselves.  Such  cannot  exalt  Christ,  and 
when  they  fall,  they  draw  a  great  company 
after  them.  They  whose  faith  stands  in  men, 
will  make  seels  ;  the  faith  of  such,  Christ  is 
not  the  author  of.  If  he  hath  been,  they  have 
erred  from  it,  and  made  shipwreck  of  it.  All 
that  are  in  the  true  faith  that  stands  in  the 
power  of  God,  will  judge  them  as  carnal,  and 
judge  down  that  carnal  part  in  them  that  cries 
up  Paul  or  Apollos,  that  their  faith  may  stand 
in  the  power  of  God,  and  that  they  may  exalt 
Christ  the  author  of  it.  Therefore  all  should 
know  one  another  in  the  spirit,  life  and  power, 
and  look  at  Christ ;  this  keeps  all  in  humility. 
For  every  one's  eye  ought  to  be  to  Jesus ;  and 
every  just  man  and  women  lives  by  their  faith, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher.  By 
this  (Kith  every  man  may  see  God,  who  is  in- 
visible, which  faith  gives  the  victory.  So  every 
one's  faith  and  hope  standing  in  the  power  of 
God,  therein  all  have  unity,  victory,  and  access 
to  God's  throne  of  grace,  in  which  faith  they 
please  God.  By  this  faith  they  are  saved, 
obtain  the  good  report,  and  subdue  all  the 
mountains  betwixt  them  and  God." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  THE  FRIEND." 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

The  circulation  of  such  a  periodical  as 
"  The  Friend,"  must  have  a  salutary  influence 
upon  its  readers,  who  are  striving  to  live  up  to 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religious 
Society.  It  furnishes  an  agreeable  medium 
for  the  circulation  of  sound  sentiments,  often 
connected  with  the  experiences  of  faithful  men 
and  women,  and  also  for  the  concerns  of  those 
of  the  present  time,  whose  minds  are  kept  un- 
der religious  exercise  for  the  best  welfare  of 
their  fellow  members.  It  is  a  messenger  go- 
ing to  and  fro  among  the  families  of  Friends, 
reminding  them  of  what  the  Spirit  of  our  holy 
Lord  has  done  for  his  children  in  different 
generations,  and  thus  showing  them  as  in  a 
glass,  the  fruits  they  ought  to  he  bringing  forth. 
The  careless  sons  and  daughters  glancing  over 
its  columns,  may  be  struck,  one  here  and  an- 
other there,  with  conviction,  by  the  contrast  it 
furnishes  between  the  devotedness  of  young 
persons  who  are  reaping  their  heavenly  re- 
ward, and  their  own  indifference  to  the  work 
of  salvation.  Sometimes  it  speaks  "  a  word 
in  season  to  them  that  are  weary," — cheers 
themon  their tribulatecl  pilgrimage, and  through 
the  secret  impress  by  the  good  Spirit  of  "  words 
fitly  spoken,"  elevating  their  souls  a  little 
above  the  trials  and  clogs  of  time,  leads  them 
to  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  They  see, 
by  many  speaking  the  same  language,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  Society,  that  the  same 
afflictions  which  they  partake  of  are  also  accom- 
plished in  their  brethren.  Where  the  same 
Gospel  truths  are  again  and  again  conveyed 
to  the  readers,  if  there  is  a  disposition  to  re- 
ceive  and  not  to  reject  them,  they  finally  be- 
come their  faith.  In  this  way  such  a  paper 
contributes,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  build 
up  the  members  of  the  Society  in  the  most 


holy  faith.  It  is  like  drinking  of  the  same 
stream,  producing  similar  feeling  of  refresh- 
ment and  rejoicing,  and  drawing  together  into 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
Zion's  travellers  in  different  parts  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  steady  course 
which  the  editor,  now  nearly  fourscore  years 
old,  has  pursued  in  conducting  and  watching 
over  its  pages,  and  upon  the  purity  of  its  mo- 
rals, and  the  Christian  soundness  of  its  reli- 
gious principles,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  the 
winding  up  to  him  of  all  things  here  below,  it 
must  afford  a  peaceful  reflection,  that  his  last 
days  have  been  devoted  to  so  excellent  a  work; 
and  that  generations  to  come  as  well  as  the 
present,  will  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  the 
paper  has  been  conducted  and  maintained  in  the 
purity  which  marks  its  columns.  The  work 
has  had  its  opponents,  though  we  believe  it 
could  not  have  had  its  enemies.  Conviction 
must  have  finally  prevailed,  that  though  it  has 
contended  against  error  in  high  places,  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  as  it  has  been  held 
forth  by  Friends  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
the  object,  which  it  has  stood  for  through  the 
commotions  that  have  agitated  the  Society 
within  the  last  twenty-three  years. 

When  we  consider  the  great  benefit  that 
may  be  derived  to  the  families  of  Friends  from 
its  introduction  among  them  more  generally, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  efforts  may  be  made 
by  the  subscribers  and  by  others,  to  procure 
its  more  extended  circulation.  Such  a  paper 
has  become  almost  indispensable  to  Friends. 
Were  it  abstracted  from  their  reading,  not  only 
would  a  loss  be  sustained  and  felt,  but  its  place 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  supplied  by  unpro- 
fitable reading ;  and  we  trust  that  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  any  difficulty  from  want  of  sub- 
scriptions, its  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  en- 
larged. Many  of  our  young  Friends,  who 
are  bound  to  our  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
and  show  this  bond  by  their  consistent  walk- 
ing, take  much  comfort  from  the  paper,  and 
strongly  desire  that  it  may  receive  an  ample 
support. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  29.) 

"We  have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable 
us  closely  to  follow  Moses  Brown  in  his  private 
life,  or  to  trace  him  in  his  manifold  labours 
for  the  good  of  that  religious  Society  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  family,  and  was  earnestly 
concerned  that  true  Christian  faith,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  should  increase  and  abound. 

About  the  year  1815  a  self-righteous  spirit 
began  to  develop  itself  among  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  New  England.  It 
put  on  the  same  form,  and  passed  through  the 
same  phases,  as  the  delusion  which  sprang  up 
in  Ireland  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
It  professed  great  spirituality,  and  by  this  pre- 
tence caught  some  honest-minded  people. 
Those  who  had  imbibed  it,  spoke  much  about 
purity  and  perfection,  and  their  intimations 
that  they  had  attained  them,  were  not  unfre- 


qucntly  given  forth.  As  the  outward  marks 
of  their  perfection,  they  exhibited  great  sim- 
plicity in  their  dress,  and  address, — the  furni- 
ture of  their  houses,  and  indeed,  in  their  gene- 
ral conversation  and  carriage  amongst  men. 
To  the  discerning  observers,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  great  spiritual  attainment 
boasted  of  by  these  '  New  Lights,'  as  they 
were  called,  was  more  in  word,  than  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  They  were  like  the  great  pro- 
fessions of  love  which  some  have  made  since, 
— mere  watchwords,  or  rather,  '  war  cries,'  of 
a  party,  indicating  to  what  clique  those  belong- 
ed who  uttered  them,  not  descriptive  of  the 
spirit  in  which  they  lived.  The  deep  spiritu- 
ality of  the  New  Lights,  was  but  the  delusions 
which  their  own  imaginations,  stirred  up  by 
the  enemy  of  all  good,  brought  upon  them. 
They  were  indeed  inflated  by  self-conceit,  and 
feeling  very  large  to  themselves,  imagined  they 
had  attained  to  a  wonderful  stature  in  the 
truth.  Some  years  ago  two  little  boys  being 
together,  the  smallest  one  addressing  the  other 
said,  "  I  am  bigger  than  thee !"  "  How  can 
thee  say  so  ?"  returned  the  larger  one,  con- 
scious of  the  advantage  which  the  measuring- 
stick  would  give  him.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  little 
one,  looking  the  importance  he  felt,  "I  am  so 
big  inside  !" 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  New  Lights, 
they  were  very  big  inside,  and"  in  the  exercise 
of  their  self-conceit,  they  soon  began  to  call  in 
question,  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  alle- 
gorize away  its  plainest  statements,  and  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  it  inculcated,  if  they 
were  above  the  comprehension  of  their  reason. 
In  the  progress  of  the  delusion,  they  professed 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  evil  spirit  other 
than  the  evil  desires  of  man's  heart.  Then 
they  professed  to  disbelieve  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  anything  else  than 
that  which  he  partook  of  in  common  with  all 
the  righteous  men  and  women  who  had  existed 
since  the  world  began.  This  sentiment  of 
course  was  connected  with  a  total  rejection  of 
faith  in  his  atonement  and  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice. 

Moses  Brown,  and  many  other  Friends  found 
it  their  religious  duty  zealously  to  oppose  the 
spreading  of  this  soul-deadening,  this  fanatical 
spirit.  The  opposition  to  this  error  stirred  up 
party  strife.  Much  disturbance,  both  in  meet- 
ings and  out  of  meetings,  attended  the  utter- 
ance of  unsound  sentiments  by  the  one  party, 
and  the  open  opposition  of  the  other.  The 
New  Light  Unitarians,  plead  the  motions  of  the 
inward  Light  in  excuse  for  all  the  excesses 
into  which  they  ran,  and  as  a  sufficient  seal  to 
the  certainty  and  infallibility  of  the  doctrines 
they  upheld.  They  regarded  themselves  as 
the  apostles  of  Truth,  and  their  opposers  were 
the  enemies  of  God,  the  supporters  of  error. 
They  manifested  great  excitement  of  mind,  at 
times,  and  no  doubt,  were  often  partially  under 
derangement  of  the  intellect.  Some  of  them 
manifested  much  turbulence,  and  coming  to 
the  meetings  of  Friends  took  seats  in  the  upper 
ministers'  gallery,  with  swords  by  their  sides, — 
and  one  brought  in  with  him  an  axe,  "  to  hew 
down,"  as  he  said,  "  the  corrupt  tree."  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  wild  movement,  were  some 
women.    Let  us  give  a  sketch  of  one.    For  a 
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few  years  before  this  religious  distemper  broke' 
out,  she  had  been  concerned  to  labour  in  the 
ministry,  in  which  her  services  bad  been  ac- 
ceptable to  Friends  ;  and  in  the  private  circle 
of  her  familiar  acquaintance,  she  was  much 
Moved.  She  had  a  fatal  facility  of  entering 
into  mystical  speculations,— bad  a  great  How 
of  thought,  and  much  fluency  in  expressing 
it.  To  these  causes,  aided  no  doubt  by  the 
foolish  adulation,  and  praises  of  her  friends, 
and  her  own  want  of  abiding  in  humble  watch- 
fulness, we  are  to  ascribe  her  fall.  The  spi- 
ritual distemper,  with  which  her  unhealthy 
mind,  and  that  of  other  plague-spotted  labour- 
ers in  this  evil  cause  had  affected  a  portion  of 
the  community,  ran  its  course  in  a  few  years. 
As  the  violent  feverish  symptoms  subsided,  a 
tvphoid  state,  equally  dangeious,  supervened. 
They  cave  up  the  "  Light  within"  as  a  guide, 
and  fell  back  upon  Reason.  Their  plain  attire 
was  changed  for  the  habiliments  worn  by  the 
fashionable  world.  Their  refined  spirituality 
which  would  submit  to  no  rule, — which  would 
be  governed  by  no  discipline, — which  would 
not  bear  to  be  tried  even  by  the  revelations  of 
another, — gave  place,  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
them,  as  a  religious  guide,  to  the  printed  creed 
of  the  Unitarian  Congregationalists,  with  all 
its  lifeless  forms.  There  they  had  water  bap- 
tism, outward  bread  and  wine,  and  a  staled 
man-made,  man-paid  ministry,  in  which  no 
woman  was  permitted  to  participate.  Some 
of  the  deluded  ones  after  the  excitement  was 
over,  never  joined  any  religious  society,  re- 
maining apparently,  spiritually  dead  to  the  end 
of  their  race.  Some  of  them  still  survive,  in 
New  England,  keeping  much  from  sight,  com- 
fortless, forgotten,  or  disregarded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  dwell. 

During  the  lime  of  their  greatest  zeal,  they 
travelled  much  about,  and  the  meetings  of 
Friends  even  in  Philadelphia,  were  frequently 
disturbed  by  them.  At  first  they  were  respect- 
ful and  courteous  to  each  other,  but  as  they 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  fanaticism,  some- 
times whilst  one  of  them  was  preaching,  a  sec- 
ond would  commence  singing,  and  it  occasion- 
ally happened  that  three  were  speaking  at 
once. 

Our  Friend  Micajah  Collins,  who  was  one 
of  their  most  successful  opposers,  being  in  Phi- 
ladelphia on  a  religious  visit  not  long  before 
his  death,  received  Intelligence  of  the  marriage 
of  a  young  man,  one  of  their  leaders.  He  was 
destitute  of  property,  and  married  a  young 
woman  about  his  equal  in  that  respect.  They 
were  without  means  of  subsistence,  and  with- 
out habits  of  industry,  but  expected,  according 

0  their  own  declaration,  to  live  upon  Faith. 
Micajah  smiled  at  the  assertion,  and  after  read- 
og  it  aloud,  said  pleasantly,  "  I  guess  they 
.viTl  need  a  few  clams."    This  remark  brought 

1  smile  on  the  countenance  of  his  hearers, — 
n  answer  to  whose  inquiring  glances,  he  add- 
:d,  "  The  early  settlers  in  New  England,  after 
he  hardships  "of  the  first  winter  were  past, 
vrote  to  their  friends  over  the  sea,  that  they 
tad  lived  on  faith,  and  a.  few  clams."  What 
.  moral  absurdity  it  is,  for  those  who  are  bless- 
d  with  health,  and  the  opportunities  of  earning 
heir  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  re- 
nain  in  idleness,  under  a  pretence  of  trusting 


in  Providence  to  provide  the  necessary  food 
to  sustain  life.  It  is  an  absurdity,  which  if  the 
world  around  did  not  abound  with  unwi.se  cha- 
rities, would  soon  cure  itself.  He  who  pro- 
vidcth  not  for  his  household  is  worse  than  an 
infidel,  the  apostle  tells  us,  and  the  Divine 
blessing  need  never  be  expected  by  those  who 
are  not  performing  the  duty  they  owe  to  their 
families.  The  true-hearted  children  of  God, 
having  done  all  in  their  power  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life,  for  themselves  and  those 
dependent  upon  them,  have  a  right  to  look 
unto  the  Lord  in  faith,  that  in  his  good  plea- 
sure, he  will  provide  for  them  all  things  need- 
ful. Those  who  are  not  his  children  through 
the  redemption  and  adoption  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  have  no  more  right  to  look  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  providence,  than  an  old  man  in  By- 
berry  had,  who  many  years  ago,  made  a  fire 
in  his  oven,  and  put  in  some  round  stones  in 
expectation  that  they  would  bake  into  bread. 
This  plan  of  living  without  labour  failing, — he 
tried  living  from  his  gate  post  with  no  better 
success,  coming  into  contact  with  the-  ground 
with  sufficient  energy  to  convince  him  by  phy- 
sical suffering,  that  those  who  tempt  Providence 
by  calling  on  him  to  help  in  dilemmas  they 
purposely  bring  on  themselves,  will  be  likely 
to  find  themselves  wofully  mistaken. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Important  Discovery  in  Ventilation. — Dr. 
Chowne  has  enrolled  a  patent  for  improve- 
ments in  Ventilating  Rooms  and  Apartments, 
of  the  perfect  efficacy  of  which,  we  believe, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and  on  a  principle  at 
once  most  simple  and  unexpected.  Without 
going  into  details,  we  may  state  that  the  im- 
provements are  based  upon  an  action  in  the 
syphon  which  has  not  previously  attracted  the 
notice  of  any  experimenter,  viz.  :  that  if  fixed 
with  legs  of  unequal  length,  the  air  rushes  into 
the  shorter  leg,  and  circulates  up,  and  dis- 
charges itself  from  the  longer  leg.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  readily  this  can  be  applied  to  any 
chamber,  in  order  to  purify  its  atmosphere. 
Let  the  orifice  of  the  shorter  leg  be  disposed 
where  it  can  receive  the  current,  and  lead  it 
into  the  chimney  (in  mines,  into  the  shafts,)  so 
as  to  convert  that  chimney  or  shaft  into  the 
longest  leg,  and  you  have  at  once  the  circula- 
tion complete.  A  similar  air-syphon  can  be 
employed  in  ships,  and  the  lowest  holds,  where 
disease  is  generated  in  the  close  berths  of  the 
crowded  seamen,  be  rendered  as  fresh  as  the 
upper  decks. 

The  curiosity  of  this  discovery  is  that  the 
air  in  a  syphon  reverses  the  action  of  water, 
or  other  liquid,  which  enters  and  descends  or 
moves  down  in  the  longer  leg  and  rises  up  in 
the  shorter  leg  !  This  is  now  a  demonstrable 
fact;  but  how  is  the  principle  to  be  accounted 
for?  It  puzzles  our  philosophy.  That  air  in 
the  bent  tube  is  not  to  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere as  water,  or  any  heavier  body,  is  evi- 
dent ;  and  it  must  be  from  this  relation  that  the 
up  draft  in  the  longer  leg  is  caused,  and  the 
constant  circulation  and  withdrawal  of  polluted 
gases  carried  on.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  certain — that  a  more  useful  and  im- 
portant discovery  has  never  been  made  for  the 


comfort  and  health  of  civilized  man.  We  see 
no  end  to  its  application.  .There  is  no  sanitary 
measure  suggested  to  which  it  may  not  form 
a  most  beneficial  adjunct.  There  is  not  a  ho- 
vel, a  cellar,  a  crypt,  or  a  black,  close  hole 
anywhere,  that  it  may  not  cleanse  and  disin- 
fect.— London  Literary  Gazette. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Happiest  Man. 

He  is  by  no  means  the  happiest  man  whose 
principal  delight  is  in  the  fleeting  things  of 
time;  while  his  affections  are  hovering 
about  them,  they  may  take  their  flight  forever 
from  his  view.  He  is  the  truly  happy  man 
whose  chief  enjoyment  is  to  live  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  council  and  fear,  who 
is  willing  to  go  over  rough  places,  as  well  as 
over  smoother  ones,  and  even  down  as  into 
deep  waters,  trusting  to  the  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tence to  bring  him  forth  at  the  right  time,  and 
to  set  him  on  the  immovable  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  man  whose  primary  desire  is  to  live  in 
this  way,  will  find  that  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  it  will  not 
tend  to  his  happiness  to  press,  in  the  strength 
of  his  carnal  mind,  for  the  mastery,  especially 
in  things  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
church.  Instead  of  seeking  some  method  to 
avenge  either  real  or  supposed  injuries,  he  is 
by  far  the  happiest  man,  who  endeavours  to 
bear  them,  with  Christian  resignation  and  for- 
titude ;  and  in  humility  and  meekness,  aspires 
for  that  Divine  strength,  which  can  enable  him 
to  return  good  for  evil. 

The  happiest  man,  is  he  who  does  not  look 
upon  his  external  blessings  as  the  source  and 
substance  of  his  happiness;  but  who  looks  up 
to  his  Creator  with  gratitude  for  them,  endea- 
vouring to  centre  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
grow  from  stature  to  stature  in  grace, — who 
has  "  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and 
has  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him,"  (Col.  iii.  9,  10);  seeking  ability  to  per- 
form all  Divine  requirings  faithfully.  Such 
only  can  feel  a  settlement  and  an  assurance  of 
blessings  below,  as  well  as  of  spiritual  favours, 
and  are  doubly  capacitated  even  to  enjoy  the 
things  of  time. 

When  all  the  pleasing  objects  upon  earth 
must  be  left,  are  fast  fading  from  the  sight, 
the  staff  of  faith  would  bear  up  in  this  trying 
extremity;  that  staff  which  can  only  be  found 
by  the  devoted  Christian,  and  which  can  sup- 
port him  to  see  incomprehensible  glories  beyond 
the  grave.  And  when  we  reflect  that  this  time 
shortly  awaits  all,  it  seems  indeed  needless  to 
query  who  is  the  happiest  man,  he  who  strives 
to  live  continually  in  a  preparation  to  meet  it, 
or  he  who  idly  and  carelessly  loiters  away  his 
precious  moments  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of 
temporal  gratifications,  and  can  see  nothing  but 
gloom  and  uncertainty  at  the  end  of  this  tran- 
silory  scene. 

State  of  New  York. 


Increase  of  New  Orleans. — It  is  said  that 
the  present  population  of  New  Orleans  is  pro- 
bably over  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  hav- 
ing increased  about  fifty  thousand  since  1840, 
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Educated  and  Uneducated  Labourers. — 
Taking  for  illustration  the  result  of  ho  experi- 
ment which  has  been  actually  made,  let  us 
suppose  a  labourer  to  be  employed  in  moving 
blocks  of  squared  granite,  each  weighing  1080 
lbs.  To  move  such  a  block,  along  the  floor 
of  a  roughly  chisseled  quarry,  requires  a  force 
equal  to  758  pounds.  An  ignorant  man,  there- 
fore, must  employ  and  pay  several  assistants, 
or  he  can  never  move  such  a  block  an  inch. 
But  to  draw  the  same  block  over  a  floor  of 
planks,  will  require  a  force  of  only  b'52  pounds. 
The  expense  of  one  assistant  might  therefore 
be  dispensed  with.  Placed  on  a  platform  of 
wood  and  drawn  over  the  same  floor,  a  draft  of 
COO  pounds  would  be  sufficient.  By  soaping 
the  two  surfaces  of  wood,  the  requisite  force 
would  be  reduced  to  182  pounds.  Placed  on 
rollers,  three  inches  in  diameter,  a  force  equal 
to  34  pounds  would  be  sufficient.  Substituting 
a  wooden  for  a  stone  floor,  and  the  requisite 
force  is  28  pounds.  With  the  same  rollers  on 
a  wooden  platform,  22  pounds  only  would  be 
required.  And,  now,  by  the  invention  and 
use  of  locomotive  and  railroads,  a  traction  or 
draft  of  between  three  and  four  pounds,  is 
found  to  be  sufficient  to  move  a  body  weighing 
1080  pounds.  Thus  the  amount  of  force  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  body  is  reduced  about 
two  hundred  times.  Now,  take  away  from 
these  steps  the  single  element  of  intelligence, 
and  each  improvement  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  ignorant  man,  would  never 
have  discovered  how  nearly  synonymous  are 
freight  and  friction. — Horace  Mann's  Re- 
ports. 

Prophecies  of  Peace. — On  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1792,  the  French  National  Assembly 
recorded  a  solemn  resolution  not  to  enter  into 
any  war,  except  strictly  in  self-defence.  On 
the  31st  of  the  same  month,  George  111.  open- 
ed the  British  Parliament  with  a  speech  con- 
gratulating the  country  on  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued peace,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of 
our  naval  and  military  expenditure.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  same  session,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "  England  never  had 
a  fairer  prospect  of  a  long  continuance  of 
peace.  I  think  we  may  confidently  reckon 
on  peace  for  ten  years."  The  treaty  of  1786 
had  then  established  all  but  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  between  England  and  France,  and  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  had  increased 
rapidly  during  the  intervening  six  years.  In 
the  same  year  (1792)  the  people  of  Orleans 
had,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  good-will  to- 
wards England,  thrown  down  the  statue  of 
Joan  of  Arc  erected  in  their  market-place,  for 
the  avowed  reason  that  it  had  been  erected  to 
commemorate  a  triumph  over  their  new  allies. 
But  in  February,  1793,  France  had  begun  with 
England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  the  war  which 
lasted  almost  without  intermission  till  1815. — 
English  Paper. 

Never  willingly  offend  any  person ;  but  never 
omit  the  performance  of  a  Christian  duty  for 
fear  of  giving  offence. 

No  syllogism  gives  us  as  much  wisdom,  as 
does  the  humble  look  upwards  to  God. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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TERRITORIAL  SLAVERY. 

In  a  speech  made  by  Senator  Benton  nt  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  on  the  17th  of  the  Seventh 
month,  it  appears  that  he  advocated  with  great 
effect,  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  any  of  the  newly 
acquired  territories.  The  Daily  News  says, 
according  to  the  Lexington  Journal : 

"  Col.  Benton  insisted  that  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  new  territory  had  been 
acknowledged  and  exercised  by  our  government  for 
sixty  years  past.  That  the  last  act  of  exercise  of  this 
power  was  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  in 
the  passage  by  Congress  and  approved  by  him  of  the 
two  separate  bills  organizing  the  territories  of  Oregon 
and  Minesota.  That  when  the  Oregon  bill  was  pend- 
ing' before  the  Senate,  he  (Benton)  introduced  the 
amendment  that  passed  the  bill  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress  with  the  anti-slavery  proviso  in  it.  That 
pending  the  sitting  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  Convention  of 
Southern  Members  of  Congress  last  winter,  Mr.  Cab 
houn  admitted  that  the  anti-slavery  clause  in  the  Ore- 
gon bill  was  the  strongest  expression  of  Congress  upon 
the  subject  that  had  ever  been  made ;  and  that  it  was 
more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  slave  States  because 
it  contained  no  compromise,  no  concession,  no  equina, 
lent  to  the  South.  Mr.  Benton  admitted  that  the  clause 
was  sustained  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the 
unlimited  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  sla- 
very in  territories,  and  that  it  was  a  naked,  absolute, 
unconditional  exercise  of  the  unlimited  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  whole  subject,  and  as  such  received  the 
approving  signature  of  Mr.  Polk,  with  the  sanction  of 
his  whole  Cabinet !  Mr.  Benton  insisted  that  so  un- 
qualified was  the  recognition  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  that  of  President  Polk,  of  their  un- 
limited power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  that  when  the  Minesota  bill  was 
before  Congress  containing  similar  prohibitory  clauses 
against  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  that  territory, 
that  Calhoun  and  his  friends  had  not  the  hear'  or  the 
courage  to  muster  up  the  slightest  opposition  to  it, 
and  it  passed  even  with  his  passive  assent.  That  after 
all  this  it  was  too  late  now,  at  this  enlightened  period 
of  the  age,  to  question  either  the  power  or  the  proprie- 
ty of  Congress  exercising  that  right  lor  the  humane 
and  philanthropic  purpose  of  confining  the  institution 
of  human  slavery  within  its  present  limits." 

On  the  position  assumed  by  another  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  that  the  law  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  abolishing  slavery  in  California 
and  New  Mexico,  has  been  annulled  by  the 
act  of  acquisition,  the  same  paper  asserts, 

"  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  highest  legal  au- 
thorities. When  a  conquest  is  made  of  one  country 
by  another,  all  the  local  municipal  laws  of  the  con- 
quered people,  excepting  those  affecting  their  political 
relations,  remain  in  force  till  changed  by  the  conquer- 
ors ;  and  as  the  Mexican  Government  had  abolished 
slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  a  slave  carried 
there  must  become  free  until  slavery  shall  be  re-estab- 
lished there  by  some  power  competent  to  re-establish 
it.  '  There  is  another  kind  of  moderation  in  victory/ 
says  Grotius,  '  to  leave  to  the  conquered,  either  kings 
or  people,  their  own  government.  *  *  *  But  if  it  be 
not  perfectly  safe  to  leave  to  the  conquered  their  entire, 
liberty,  yet  it  may  be  so  moderated,  that  some  part  of 
the  government  may  be  left  to  them  or  their  kings. 
*  *  »  Yet  when  all  Empire  is  taken  from  the  con- 
quered, there  may  be  left  to  them  their  ordinary  laws, 
about  their  private  and  public  affairs,  and  their  own 
customs  and  magistrates.'  Vol.  3,  chap.  15,  sec.  4.  9, 
10.  Vattel,  speaking  of  the  conquered  of  a  State,  says 
— the  conqueror,  1  on  the  submission  of  the  people  is 
bound  to  govern  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.' — Laws  of  Nations,  388.  Justice  Baldwin  in 
delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  Stales,  says  :  'According  to  the 
established  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  laws 
of  a  conquered  or  ceded  country  remain  in  force,  until 
altered  by  the  new  sovereign.' — 9  Peters.  Judge  Sto- 
ry, in  treating  of  the  cession  of  territory  by  one  coun- 
try to  another,  says:  'The  act  transferring  the  coun- 
try transfers  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
the  general  laws,  not  strictly  political,  remain  as  they 
were  until  altered  by  the  new  sovereign.'  " 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  for  S.  C.  Hull, 
Richard  Marriott,  Solomon  C.  Barton,  Phebe  H. 
Church,  and  Mary  Hoag,  each  $2,  vol.  23  ;  for  Bur- 
ling Hallock,  $2,  to  No.  30,  vol.  24,  and  for  Solomon 
Hull,  $2,  vol.  24.  Samuel  B.  Smith,  for  himself  and 
for  Nathan  Smith,  each  ©2,  vol.  23.  William  P. 
Bangs,  $2,  vol.  23.  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  Flushing-, 
O.,  for  John  VV.  Smith,  $2,  vol.  23,  and  for  Ruth 
Conrow,  $1,  to  39,  vol.  22.  Andrew  Scholfield,  per 
A.  L.  Benedict,  amount  enclosed,  with  30  cents  for  G. 
VV.  T.  Spencer  Ballard,  $2,  vol.  23.  Nathan  P.  Hall, 
agent,  Harrisville,  O.,  for  himself,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  23, 
and  for  Nathan  Cook,  and  David  Binns,  Sr.,  each  $2, 
vol.  23.  Ashton  Richardson,  per  T.  W.,  $2,  vol.  22. 
Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  agent,  Baltimore,  for  Thomas  C. 
Hopkins,  and  Isaac  Brooks,  each  |2,  vol.  22,  for  Re- 
becca Snowdon,  82,  to  15,  vol.  23,  and  for  William 
Proctor,  $2,  vol.  23. 


WANTED. 

A  young  man,  a  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  qualified  to  teach  the  com- 
mon branches  of  an  English  education,  is 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Medford,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  to  com- 
mence about  the  1st  of  next  month. 

John  N.  Reeve, 
Job  Lippincott, 
John  Shinn, 
Joshua.  Ballinger, 
Robert  B.  Stokes, 
Tenth  month,  1849.  Trustees. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  of  West-town  Boarding- 
School  will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  the  26th 
of  Tenth  month.  Parents  and  guardians  in- 
tending  to  send  children  to  the  school,  will 
please  make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don, Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Stages  will  be  provided  to  convey  the  children 
to  the  school,  and  will  leave  Douglass's  Hotel, 
Sixth  street  below  Arch  street,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  2Gth,  and  Seventh-day,  the  27th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  at  12  o'clock,  M. 


"  The  Friend,"  and  other  periodicals,  &c.,, 
neatly  bound  on  reasonable  terms,  at  this 
office,  No.  50  N.  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 


WANTED 

By  a  young  man  who  hns  a  knowledge  of 
double  and  single  entry  book  keeping,  a  set  o| 
books  to  keep  through  the  day,  at  his  place  on 
business,  or  in  the  evening,  wherever  he  maw 
be  wanted.  Apply  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No., 
84  Arch  street. 

Tenth  month,  1849. 
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For  "  The  friend." 

Tisit  to  the  Jlcnomoiiics. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

The  infatuated  attachment  of  the  Indians  to 
eir  national  organization,  in  spite  of  the  evil 
entails  upon  them,  is  the  more  striking,  in 
e  case  of  the  Slockbridges,  as  they  have 
lily  before  their  eyes  practical  proof  of  the 
•nefit  arising  from  its  abandonment.  Their 
Hghbours  on  the  south — the  Brothertons — 
tve  shown  themselves  to  he  a  wiser  people, 
hey  have  given  up  their  little  republic,  and 
•nsented  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
•eat  community  of  white  men.  They  have 
opped  their  native  language  and  speak  Eng- 
;h  only  ;  doffed  the  Indian  dress,  abandoned 
e  chase,  taken  to  the  plough,  divided  their 
nds,  become  citizens,  and  they  participate  in 
iblic  affairs.  They  vote  at  elections  and  are 
ned  for.  A  thing,  without  precedent,  has 
•en  done  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Alonzo 
ick,  said  to  be  a  full-blooded  Brotherton  ln- 
an,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  assembly, 
ken  his  seat  among  the  grave  legislators  of 
e  commonwealth,  and  sustained  himself  with 
putation. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  visit  such  a  people 
-a  fragment  of  the  great  wreck,  after  the  buf- 
tings  of  man v  storms,  at  length,  thrown  upon 
friendly  shore,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  de- 
iuring  waves.  They  are  the  gathered  rem- 
nts  of  the  Pequods  and  Narragansetts  of 
ew  England,  with  a  few  Delawares,  from 
•nnsy  Ivania.  How  many  dark  deeds  of 
jod  and  devastation  do  those  names  recall  ! 
tirough  all  the  slaughter  and  ravages  corn- 
itted  against  these  people,  a  few  have  still 
rvived  and  struggled  on.  "  As  the  shep- 
rd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  two 
is  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,"  so  hath  the  great 
lepherd  of  the  flock  preserved  these  lacerated 
igments.  They  are  monuments  of  past  ini- 
ilv,  and  undeniable  evidence  of  the  capacity 
those  "  brutish  salvages" — as  ihey  were 
Sinfully  termed — to  receive  the  light  of  civ i- 
,ution  and  religion.    If  under  all  the  griev- 
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ous  wrongs,  inflicted  upon  them  by  men  called 
Christians,  they  have  been  able  to  recognise 
and  adopt,  in  a  good  degree,  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  upon  the  thousands  who  have  perished, 
had  they  been  treated  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity ? 

The  Brothertons  live  exceedingly  well. 
There  is  not  the  want  of  tidiness  about  their 
premises,  observed  in  some  cases,  elsewhere. 
They  build  neatly,  have  many  snug  accommo- 
dations around  them,  and  begin  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  near  their  houses. 

The  Friends  lodged  with  Alonzo  Dick;  one 
of  them,  twice.  They  found  him  a  modest  and 
kind  man,  dispo-cd  to  exert  himself  to  make 
them  comfortable.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, he  was  away  from  home,  when  they 
arrived  ;  being  engaged  in  attendance  at  the 
only  Indian  celebration  still  kept  up  by  the 
Brothertons — the  national  game  of  ball.  This 
amusement  is  common  to  many,  perhaps  to 
all,  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  they 
are  particularly  partial  to  it.  Great  activity 
is  necessary  to  play  it  well,  every  muscle  be- 
ing brought  into  requisition.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
encouraged  formerly  by  their  leading  men,  as 
an  appropriate  exercise  for  lads,  by  which  they 
were  trained  to  that  swiftness  of  foot  and  play 
of  limb,  needful  for  the  hunter  and  warrior. 
Those  uses  having,  happily,  become  obsolete, 
the  practice  is  now  maintained  only  out  of 
respect  to  the  past. 

The  Friends  found  Alonzo  Dick  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  quiet,  clean  and  orderly  house- 
hold. They  were  served  with  plain  and  sa- 
voury food,  coffee  and  iced  water,  and  with 
comfortable  beds.  There  was  some  lack  of 
appropriate  furniture  and  tasteful  arrangement, 
but  that  was  no  hindrance  to  feeding  and  sleep- 
ing. Rather  less  clutter  and  the  rule  of  a 
proper  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place,  would,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  of  some  advantage. 

The  display  of  bed  linen,  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  sitting-room,  though  calculated  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  thrift  of  the  good  mistress 
of  the  mansion,  was  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
the  head-piece  of  a  moderately  tall  man,  and 
might  convey  the  impression,  to  one  ignorant 
of  we.-lem  devices,  that  he  had  blundered  into 
the  washerwoman's  department;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  liny  bed-room,  some  twelve 
feet  by  six,  was  crammed  with  a  large  double' 
French  bedstead,  a  mahogany  bureau  and 
marble-topped  wash-stand,  of  correspondent 
dimensions,  a  big  rocking-chair  and  several 
etceteras;  and  then  hung  all  round  with  a 
profusion  of  womens'  gowns  and  young  ladies' 
dresses,  by  way  of  drapery,  showed  quite  con- 
clusively, that  some  progress   might  yet  be 
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made  in  the  minor  proprieties  and  conveniences. 
Closets  seemed  to  have  been  an  invention  un- 
heard of  by  the  builder  of  Alonzo's  house.  But 
this  may  not  all  be  laid  to  account  of  Indian 
misdeeds.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  ways  of 
the  Great  West,  where  luxury  is  continually 
treading  upon  the  heels  ui  sj  tvari  simplicity  and 
making  curious  mixtures  of  incongruous  things. 

Alonzo  Dick  much  regretted  the  near  de- 
parture of  his  good  neighbours,  the  Stock- 
bridges;  yet,  in  justice  to  the  Government, 
thought  it  should  be  acknowledged,  that  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  a  liberal  equivalent  had  been 
allowed  for  their  land.  He  thought,  that,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  pecuniary  transaction,  the 
Stock  bridges  had  made  a  good  sale. 

John  W.  Quinney,  one  of  their  chiefs,  short- 
ly after  this  visit  to  their  settlement,  called 
upon  the  Friends,  in  Astor.  He  was  a  thought- 
ful, dignified,  and  intelligent  looking  man,  with 
a  strongly  marked  Indian  physiognomy,  of 
medium  stature,  rather  thin,  and  dressed  in  a 
nice  suit  of  black  cloth.  He  had  the  taciturn 
habit  of  the  Indian  and  only  when  brought  out, 
took  part  in  con  ve.  sat  ion.  He  did  not  seem 
sensible  of  the  mischief  their  system  of  joint- 
occupancy  was/joing  them.  He  thought  those 
of  their  friends,  who  recommended  them  to  a 
division,  did  not  understand  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, nor,  consequently,  the  unhappy  result 
which  must  follow,  if  every  Indian  should  have 
the  title  to  the  land  he  occupied  vested  in  him- 
self. Had  such  advice  been  taken,  he  had  no 
doubt  their  enemies  would  have  attacked  them 
in  detail,  and  buying  out  one  at  a  time,  soon 
have  gotten  possession  of  the  whole. 

He  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Slockbridge 
aristocracy,  and  like  men  of  that  stamp,  on  a 
larger  stage,  has  little  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom and  ability  of  the  common  people. 

The  example  of  the  Brothertons  did  not  dis- 
turb his  conclusions.  They  are  belter  educa- 
ted and  have  moie  wit.  Perhaps,  in  time,  the 
Slockbridges  may  come  up  to  the  same  mark  ; 
but,  he  was  sure,  they  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  live  and  act  as  while  men.  They  might 
make  the  attempt ;  but  an  Indian  would  be  In- 
dian still. 

It  was  in  vain  to  remind  him,  that  the  very 
evil  he  predicted,  from  separate  possession, 
had  resulted  from  their  community  system.  It 
seemed  strange  that  a  man  of  his  natural 
sense,  should  be  so  atwist  upon  a  plain  sub- 
ject. It  is  hard  to  relinquish  that  which  we 
l  have  been  educated  to  believe. 

The  Slockbridges  arc  reported  to  have  se- 
lected land  for  their  future  home  "  in  the  Sioux 
country,  near  St.  Peters."  The  Mifiesota 
Pioneer  says,  that  the  exploring  expedition, 
consisting  of  Austin  E.  Quinney,  and  six 
others,  lately  visited  that  country,  upon  the 
tour  of  obseivation,  and  that  the  people  were 
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much  pleased  with  thorn,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  their  neighbours.  Jer.  Sling- 
erland,  one  of  the  party,  preached  in  St.  Peters, 
and  is  highly  spoken  of. 

Thus  is  the  cruel  policy  of  our  government 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  amiable 
and  exemplary  men,  and  driving  into  the  wil- 
derness, for  no  fault  whatever,  but  purely  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  avaricious,  a  respect- 
able body  of  people,  acknowledged,  (so  says 
the  editor  of  the  Green  Bay  Advocate,  con- 
firming the  opinion  of  men  who  know  them 
well)  to  be  "  very  intelligent,  and  as  good 
farmers  as  any  in  the  State." 

What  a  shame  for  a  nation,  so  sensitive  upon 
the  subject  of  human  rights,  and  so  vociferous 
against  the  despotism  of  Europe  !  When  Rus- 
sia exiles  the  Poles  to  Siberia,  our  sympathies 
are  deeply  touched  and  we  protest  indignantly 
against  the  outrage  ;  but  when  our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  guilty  of  a  similar  crime,  all  are 
silent — no  man  raises  his  voice  against  the 
deed.  Even  the  editor  of  the  Advocate,  sensi- 
ble as  he  is  of  the  merits  of  these  poor  exiles, 
coolly  closes  his  notice,  by  wishing  '•  success 
to  them,  in  their  new  home." 

In  company  with  John  W.  Quinney,  was 
Pierre  Bernard  Grignon — a  gentleman  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  of  Menomonie  and 
French  blood — an  influential  individual  of  the 
class  among  whom  the  $40,000  were  to  be 
-distributed.  He  spoke  English  with  a  French 
accent — the  lailer  being  his  paternal  tongue — 
had  been  sheriff  of  Brown  county,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Calholic  church.  The 
Friends  had  not  expected  to  find  such  people, 
objects  of  the  bounty  of  the  poverty-stricken 
Menomonies. 

Along  with  him  was  a  man  of  marked  ap- 
pearance— such  an  one  as  would  not  excite 
surprise  in  the  Roman  Catholic  towns  of  Eu« 
rope,  or  even  at  Green  Bay,  in  the  days  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers — a  short,  thick-set  person, 
with  a  broad,  open  countenance,  expressive  of 
intelligence  and  benevolence,  with  the  courte- 
ous address,  characteristic  of  the  European 
Catholic  priest.  His  name  was  no  more  in 
keeping  with  his  looks,  than  he  was  with  this 
locality,  for  he  was  announced  as  one  Eleazar 
Williams — and,  what  surprised  one  more,  a 
chief  of  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  and  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

There  was  something  in  these  incongruities 
to  excite  interest  and  curiosity.  How  should 
a  man  of  education  and  refinement,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  Indian  descent  or  any  of 
those  stern  traits  which  attract  the  admiration 
of  the  uncivilized  man  and  confer  distinction 
and  power  upon  the  possessor,  nevertheless, 
have  become  a  chief  of  a  well  known  tribe? 
His  features  were  not  only  unlike  those  of  an 
Indian,  but  were  directly  in  opposition  to  them. 
The  face  was  round,  the  forehead  broad,  the 
cheek  bones  by  no  means  prominent,  the  hair, 
short  and  crisped,  and  the  body  possessed  of  a 
rotundity,  anything  but  aboriginal. 

He  was  represented  to  be  a  man  of  scholar- 
ship and  literary  taste,  who,  with  scanty 
means,  had,  by  industry  and  tact,  collected  a 
valuable  library,  rich  in  the  lore  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  and  early  voyageurs  of  the  lake 
country.    He  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 


to  researches  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Indian  nations  of  the  north-west,  and 
stated  to  the  Friends,  that  he  had  once  con- 
templated the  composition  of  an  historical  work 
upon  the  subject.  He  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  it,  and,  at  different  times,  published  a 
number  of  essays,  embracing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  arrived.  They  had 
been  printed  in  newspapers  and  were  not  now 
to  be  had. 

In  boyhood,  he  had  lived  with  the  St.  Regis 
Indians,  near  Montreal  ;  whence  he  had  been 
withdrawn,  through  missionary  influence,  to 
be  educated  at  a  theological  school  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  in  New  England.  On  complet- 
ing his  education,  he  had  been  stationed  as  a 
missionary  priest,  among  the  Oneidas,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  remained  with  them 
there,  until  the  period  of  their  removal  to  the 
Green  Bay  country.  When  the  Oneidas 
bought  a  tract  of  the  Menomonies — about  the 
year  1822 — and  went  out  to  settle  upon  it, 
Williams  accompanied  them,  and  had  a  resi- 
dence on  the  west  bank  of  the  Neenah,  about 
ten  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Whilst  in  New  York,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Friends,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  the 
late  Thomas  Eddy.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
Society,  on  account  of  their  kindness  to  the 
Indians,  and  always  bade  them  welcome,  when 
ihey  visited  his  little  flock.  His  liberality,  in 
this  respect,  brought  him  into  some  difficulty 
with  Bishop  Hobart.  A  woman  Friend  had 
preached  in  his  "  church."  The  bishop,  who 
was  friendly  to  Williams,  privately  censured 
him.  Fie  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  he 
so  seldom  met  with  any  man  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  truly  at  heart,  that  when 
he  did  meet  with  such  an  one,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, he  could  not  but  offer  him  the 
right  hand  of  brotherhood  ;  that  what  the  wo- 
man Friend  had  said  was  grateful  to  him,  and 
he  believed,  for  their  good  ;  that  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  could  not  promise  to  act 
differently  hereafter. 

The  bishop  dropped  the  matter,  but  Wil- 
liams, owing,  perhaps,  to  that  and  some  other 
manifestations  of  liberality,  has  since  been 
looked  upon  somewhat  askance  by  the  ortho- 
dox dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  bishop  of 
his  present  diocese  drives  with  a  tight  rein, 
and  it  is  understood,  that  no  Quaker  shall  pro- 
fane a  steeple-house  of  his. 

Williams  fell  into  disrepute,  and  when  the 
Government  disturbed  the  settlement  of  the 
Oneidas,  on  Fox  river,  and  they  moved  to  their 
present  location  on  Duck  Creek,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  go  with  them.  He  hopes,  however, 
to  be  permitted,  before  long,  to  resume  his  pas- 
toral care  over  them. 

His  family,  happily  is  small,  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  one  son — a  young  able-bodied  man  of 
about  22  years  old.  The  wife  is  Menomonie. 
The  Friends  did  not  visit,  but  saw,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  his  humble  dwelling, 
tastefully  placed  on  the  margin  of  a  grove 
which  crowns  the  green  and  sloping  bank  of 
the  Neenah.  There  are  finer  houses  along 
the  beautiful  shores  of  that  stream,  but  the 
Friends  saw  none  more  attractive. 

Some  circumstances  have  recently  come  to 
light  which  increase  the  interest,  while  they 


do  not  lessen  the  mystery  of  the  life  and  cha. 
racier  of  this  remarkable  man. 


Error. — Last  week,  1st  column,  9th  line,  for  1847, 
read  1848. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Modem  Astronomy. 

(Concluded  from  page  36.) 

It  is  now  47  years  since  the  elder  Herschel 
announced  to  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society, 
as  the  result  of  the  patient  investigation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  existence  of  sidereal 
systems,  composed  of  two  stars  revolving 
around  each  other  in  regular  orbits.  More 
than  a  hundred  such  systems  are  now  known 
to  exist,  and  as  there  are  more  than  3000  dou- 
ble stars  whose  distance  does  not  exceed  32", 
the  probability  is  that  many  of  these  constitute 
binary  systems.  Several  of  these  systems 
have  completed  an  entire  revolution  since  their 
discovery,  and  the  phenomena  they  present, 
have  established  in  the  completest  manner  the 
sway  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  over 
these  distant  regions  of  space.  Happily  for] 
the  cause  of  science,  the  stars  in  the  Centaur  ! 
and  the  Swan  whose  parallax  has  been  deter- 
mined, are  double  stars,  constituting  binary 
systems,  "so  that  we  can  speak,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  with  an  ap- 
proach to  certainty  as  to  the  absolute  dimen- 
sions of  both  their  orbits,  and  thence  to  form 
a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  general  scale  on 
which  these  astonishing  systems  are  construct- 
ed. The  distance  of  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni 
subtends  at  the  earth  an  angle,  which,  since 
the  earliest  micrometrical  measures  in  1781, 
has  varied  hardly  half  a  second  from  a  mean 
value  of  15. "5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  angle 
of  position  has  altered  since  the  same  epoch 
by  nearly  50°,  so  that  it  would  appear  proba- 
ble, that  the  true  form  of  the  orbit  is  not  far  from 
circular,  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  visual 
line,  and  its  periodic  time  probably  not  short  of 
500  years.  Now,  as  the  ascertained  parallax 
of  this  star  is  0."348,  which  is  therefore  the 
angle  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  sub- 
tend if  equally  remote,  it  follows  that  the  mean 
distance  of  the  stars  is  to  that  radius  as  15. "5  : 
0."348,  or  as  44.54  : 1.  The  orbit  described 
by  these  two  stars  about  each  other  undoubt- 
edly, therefore,  greatly  exceeds  in  dimensions 
(by  about  one-half)  that  described  by  Neptune 
about  the  sun.  Moreover,  supposing  the  period 
to  be  five  centuries — the  laws  of  Kepler  and 
Newton,  enable  us  to  calculate  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  two  stars,  which,  on  these  data, 
we  find  to  be  0.353,  the  mass  of  our  sun 
being  1.  The  sun,  therefore,  is  neither  vastly 
greater  nor  vastly  less  than  the  stars  com- 
posing 61  Cygni." 

"The  data  in  the  case  of  a.  Centauri  are; 
more  uncertain.  Since  the  year  1822  the  . 
distance  has  been  steadily  and  pretty  rapidly 
decreasing  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  second 
per  annum,  and  that  with  very  little  change  in 
the  angle  of  position.  Hence,  it  follows  evi- 
dently that  the  plane  of  its  orbit  passes  nearly 
through  the  earth.  As  the  observations  we 
possess  afford  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  satis- 
factory calculation  of  elliptic  elements,  we 
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nvist  be  content  to  assume  what  at  all  events 
they  fully  justify,  viz.,  that  the  major  semi- 
nxis  must  exceed  12",  and  is  very  probably 
considerably  greater.  Now,  this  with  a  par- 
allax of  0.  '913  would  give  for  the  real  value 
of  the  semi-axis  1H.15  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit 
as  a  minimum.  The  real  dimensions  of  their 
ellipse  cannot  therefore  be  as  small  as  the 
orbit  of  Saturn;  in  all  probability  exceeds  that 
of  Uranus;  and  may  possibly  be  greater  than 
either." 

It  was  first  observed  by  Hal  Icy  that  three 
principal  stars,  Sirius,  Arcturus,  and  Aldeba- 
ran,  had  respectively  a  southward  motion  in 
latitude  of  37',  42',  and  33',  since  the  time  of 
Hipparehus  ;  and  a  great  many  other  stars 
have  been  observed  to  be  thus  carried  away 
from  their  places  by  small  but  unequivocal 
motions. 

"  Motions,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  which 
require  whole  centuries  to  accumulate  before 
they  produce  changes  of  arrangement,  such  as 
the  naked  eye  can  detect,  though  quite  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  that  idea  of  mathematical 
fixity  which  precludes  speculation,  are  yet  loo 
trifling,  as  far  as  practical  applications  go,  to 
induce  a  change  of  language,  and  lead  us  to 
speak  of  the  stars  in  common  parlance  as 
otherwise  than  fixed.  Small  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, astronomers,  once  assured  of  their  reali- 
ty, have  not  been  wanting  in  attempts  to  ex- 
plain and  reduce  them  to  general  laws.  No 
one  who  reflects  with  due  attention  on  the 
subject,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the  high  pro- 
bability, nay,  certainty,  that  the  sun,  as  well 
as  the  stars,  must  have  a  proper  motion  in 
some  direction  ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  a  motion,  if  unparticipated  by  the  rest, 
must  be  a  slow  average  apparent  tendency  of  all 
the  stars  to  the  vanishing  point  of  lines  paral- 
lel to  that  direction,  and  to  the  region  which 
he  is  leaving,  however  greatly  individual  stars 
might  differ  from  such  average  by  reason  of 
their  own  peculiar  motion.  This  is  the  ne- 
cessary effect  of  perspective  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  must  be  detected  by  observation,  if  we 
knew  accurately  the  apparent  proper  motion 
of  all  the  stars,  and  if  we  were  sure  that  they 
were  independent,  i.  e.,  that  the  whole  firma- 
ment, or  at  least  all  that  part  which  we  see  in 
our  own  neighbourhood,  were  not  drifting 
along  together,  by  a  general  set,  as  it  were,  in 
one  direction,  the  result  of  unknown  processes 
and  slow  internal  changes  going  on  in  the 
sidereal  stratum  to  which  our  system  belongs, 
as  we  see  motes  sailing  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
keeping  nearly  the  same  relative  situation  with 
respect  to  each  other." 

In  1783,  the  elder  Herschel  took  up  this 
subject  and  concluded  that  the  apparent  mo- 
tions which  had  at  that  period  been  detected  in 
the  stars,  would  be  explained  by  supposing  the 
sun  to  have  a  proper  motion  of  its  own  towards 
a  point  in  260°  34',  right  ascension  ;  63°  43 
north  polar  distance,  that  is,  to  a  point  near 
the  star  \  Herculis.  This  subject  has  been 
recently  examined  by  several  eminent  astrono- 
mers on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who  have 
confirmed  the  general  result  of  Sir  William 
Herschel's  calculations,  and  the  mean  of  whose 
determinations  is  for  the  year  1790,  R.  A. 
259°  9',  N.  P.  D.  55°  23'. 


More  recently,  observations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  from  1751  to  1832,  have  been  re- 
duced and  compared,  and  the  point  towards 
which  our  system  is  travelling,  is  fixed  by  them 
to  be  R.  A.,  200°  I' ;  N.  P.^D.,  55°  37' ;  "  a 
result  so  nearly  identical  with  that  afforded  by 
the  northern  hemisphere,  as  to  afford  a  full 
conviction  of  its  near  approach  to  the  truth, 
and  which  may  fairly  be  considered  a  demon- 
stration of  the  physical  cause  assigned." 

Hut  astronomers  have  gone  still  further,  and 
have  computed  the  rate  of  this  motion. 

"The  velocity  of  the  solar  motion  which 
results  from  Otto  Struve's  calculations  is  such 
as  would  carry  it  over  an  angular  distance  of 
0."3392  if  seen  at  right  angles  from  the  aver- 
age distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
If  we  take  with  the  elder  Struve  the  parallax 
of  such  a  star  as  probably  equal  to  0."209, 
we  shall  at  once  be  enabled  to  compare  this 
annual  motion  with  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  the  result  being  1.623  of  such  units. 
The  sun  then  advances  through  space, (rela- 
tively, at  least,  among  the  stars,)  carrying 
with  it  the  whole  planetary  and  cometary  sys- 
tem with  a  velocity  of  154,185,000  miles  per 
annum, — being  nearly  its  own  semi-diameter 
per  day,  or  in  other  words,  with  a  velocity  a 
very  little  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 
annual  motion  in  its  orbit." 

Such  are  some  of  the  sober  and  ascertained 
results  of  astronomical  research — results  which 
overpower  the  mind  that  attempts  to  conceive 
their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  solar  system 
is  a  mere  point  in  the  great  system  of  the 
milky  way,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  most 
distant  stars  of  that  system  are  not  less  than 
750  times  more  remote  than  the  bright  star  in 
the  Centaur,  and  their  light  does  not  reach  our 
earth  but  after  a  journey  of  2000  years. 

Yet  there  are,  without  doubt,  points  of  ob- 
servation in  the  starry  sphere,  from  which  this 
system  of  the  milky  way,  touching,  as  it  seems 
to  us  to  do — upon  the  infinite — is  a  scarcely 
visible  cloudy  point  in  the  skies  ! 

Beyond  and  above  the  galaxy,  there  are, 
scattered  over  those  parts  of  the  sky  most 
thick,  where  the  stars  are  fewest — myriads  of 
nebulce — each  a  distinct  system  of  suns  and 
stars,  far,  far  beyond  the  remotest  star  of  the 
milky  way, — each  no  doubt,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  its  lesser  worlds,  filling  the  visible  heavens 
with  light  and  suns,  and  stars  of  its  own,  and 
presenting  to  other  Newtons,  and  other  Her- 
schels,  congenial  themes  for  religious  medita- 
tion, and  scientific  research. 

#  # 


Wool  Growing  in  Illinois. — The  Peoria 
Register  gives  a  good  account  of  the  sheep 
pastures  of  that  part  of  Illinois.  They  are  be- 
coming numerously  slocked  with  very  superior 
qualities  of  sheep.  The  entire  number  of  head 
in  the  county  is  slated  at  30,000,  and  the  wool 
clip  of  the  past  spring  at  90,000  pounds.  The 
ancient  Bishop  Chase  is  one  of  the  chief 
wool  growers  of  that  immediate  vicinity,  own- 
ing a  flock  of  2000  head.  C.  Stone  has  also 
a  flock  of  the  same  size,  and  there  are  several 
other  flocks  of  from  1100  to  1500  head.  The 
Register  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  flock 


of  pure  French  Merinos  just  introduced  into 
that  country  by  Truman  Humphreys,  of  Elm- 
wood.  Those  sheep  are  represented  as  distin- 
guished for  the  extraordinary  firmness  and 
thickness  of  the  fleece,  large  frame,  and  slrong 
constitution.  The  head  and  face  is  completely 
covered  with  wool,  down  to  near  the  end  of 
the  nose.  The  imported  buck  weighs  some 
250  pounds,  and  shears  22  pounds  of  wool. 
The  average  weight  of  fleece  from  these  sheep 
is  said  to  be  from  10  to  14  pounds  per  head. 


Fur "  The  Friend." 

Poems  by  John  G.  Whitticr. 

B.  B.  Mussey,  Boston,  1849. 

''  There's  Whittier,  whose  swelling-  and  vehement 
heart, 

"Strains  the  straight-breasted  drab  of  the  Quaker 
apart;  *  * 

"  Roth  singing  and  striking  in  front  of  the  War, 
"  And  hitting  his  foes  with  the  mallet  of  Thor, 
"'  Anne  hrec,'  one  exclaims  on  beholding  his  knocks, 
"  '  Vestis  fillii  tui,'  Oh  leather-clad  Fox 
"  '  Can  this  be  thy  son — in  the  battle's  mid  din 
"  'Preaching  brotherly  love, — and  then  driving  it  in 
"  '  To  the  brain  of  the  tough  old  Goliahaof  Sin, 
" '  With  the  smoothest  of  pebbles  from  Castaly's 
spring, 

" '  Impressed  on  his  hard  moral  sense  with  a  sling.'  " 
[Lowell's  Fable  far  Critics. 

There  are  doubtless  few  of  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend"  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
name  of  our  Quaker  Poet,  and  who  have  not 
often  with  pleasure  perused  his  spirit-stirring 
lines.  And  though  perchance  to  some  of  them, 
as  to  the  author  of  the  fable,  his  language  may 
at  times  sound  harsh  and  somewhat  discord- 
ant with  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Quaker  pro- 
fession, yet  to  judge  rightly  of  the  character  of 
his  poetry  we  should  carefully  consider  the 
period  at  which  his  more  questionable  produc- 
tions were  penned,  and  the  monstrous  nature 
of  the  iniquity  at  which  his  bolts  were  hurled. 

We  speak  in  the  past  tense;  for  though  our 
literature  still  continues,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  long  continue,  to  be  refreshed  by  the  effu- 
sions of  his  flowing  pen,  yet  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
the  character  of  his  writings.  This  may  be 
attributed  partly  no  doubt  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  maturer  years  upon  his  ardenl  tem- 
perament, and  partly  to  the  gradual  discovery 
which  the  true  friends  of  emancipation  have 
arrived  at,  that  invective  and  abuse  are  not  the 
most  potent  or  the  wisest  instruments  with 
which  to  assail  error. 

It  is  equally  certain  however,  that  many 
causes  of  irritation  and  excitement  which  once 
existed  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  sla- 
very, have  been  in  great  measure  removed  by 
the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  light  and  con- 
viction. 

It  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  memory  to 
recall  scenes  enacted  in  our  own  city,  which 
were  worthy  only  of  a  barbarous  abe  and 
country ;  when  our  innocent  fellow-men,  or 
guilty  only  "  of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  our 
own,"  were  assailed  in  the  performance  of  their 
lawful  duties  or  the  enjoyment  of  their 
lawful  rights  ;  and  when  he  who  raised  his 
voice  on  their  behalf,  did  so  at  the  peril  of  his 
life  and  property. 
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At  such  R  lime  lived  one  of  t ho  warmest  and 
truest  friends  which  sutleritig  humanity  ever 
knew — Thomas  Shipley.  When  the  voice  of 
the  rabble  was  the  loudest  and  its  threatenings 
most  vehement  he  would  fearlessly  present 
himself. in  their  midst,  and  by  his  calm  man- 
ner and  Christian  persuasion  would  frequently 
succeed  in  allay  ing  theexcited  mob, and  in  induc- 
ing them  to  separate  peaceably  to  their  homes. 
When,  after  an  active  and  useful  life,  the  hand 
of  death  released  him  from  his  labours,  he  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  long  train  of  colour- 
ed mourners  whose  sorrowful  countenances 
told  their  real  grief;  and  though  the  procession 
was  not  gathered  from  the  high  or  the  noble 
of  the  land  yet  we  doubt  whether  so  many 
heartfelt  tears  have  been  often  shed  in  the 
funeral  retinue  of  kings. 

But  we  are  digressing  from  our  subject,  and 
merely  intended  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  and 
danger  which  attended  a  fearless  defence  of 
the  Right  in  those  days.  "All  honour,"  as 
Whittier's  fellow  poet  above  quoted  has  said, 

"  All  honour  and  praise  to  the  right-hearted  bard, 
"  Who  was  true  to  the  Voice,  when,  such  service  was 
hard — 

"  Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing  for  the 
slave 

"  When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence — was  brave  ; 
"  All  honour  and  praise  to  the  women  and  men 
"  Who  spake  out  for  the  dumb  and  the  down-trodden 
then." 

And  if  the  "  Voice"  should  grate  harshly  upon 
the  ear  of  some  peaceable  and  gentle  friend  of 
the  negro  in  these  days,  let  him  remember 
that  it  had  grown  hoarse  in  thundering  against 
the  oppressors  of  his  fellow  man,  and  that  the 
zeal  which  inspired  it  had  been  warmed  at  the 
fires  of"  Pennsylvania  Hall." 

But  it  is  not  to  that  class  of  Whittier's  pro- 
ductions, termed  his  Abolition  poetry,  that  we 
wish  to  call  for  a  few  minutes,  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

The  edition  of  his  works  now  before  us, 
adds  another  to  the  elegant  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  American  books,  which  as  specimens 
of  the  publisher's  skill,  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  English  production.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  a  number  of  sleel  engravings, 
among  which  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
author,  the  conflicting  lines  of  whose  counte- 
nance seem  to  display  all  the  gentler  and  stern- 
er elements  of  his  character. 

Passing  however  from  the  Publisher's  to 
the  Poet's  merits,  the  reader  is  delighted  by  an 
introduction  to  the  volume,  which  for  classic 
beauty  and  chaste  simplicity,  we  venture  to 
assert  would  do  credit  to  any  poet  of  any 
age.  It  tells  its  own  story  with  such  modest 
elegance,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
running  the  risk  of  introducing  it  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  for  a  second 
time. 

PROEM. 

I  love  the  old  melodious  lays 

Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through  ; 
The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 
^Arcadian  Sydney's  silvery  phrase  ; 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning 
dew. 

Yet  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours, 

To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try  ; 
I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 


In  silence  feel  the  dews  and  showers, 
And  drink  with  glud  still  lips,  the  blessings  of  the 
sky. 

The  rigour  of  a  frozen  clime, 

The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 
The  jarring  words  of  one,  whose  rhyme 
Beat  often  labors  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  Storm  and  Strife, 
arc  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace, 

No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies  ; 
Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace, 
Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes. 

Nor  mine,  the  seer-like  power  to  show 

The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 
To  drop  the  plummet  line  below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair,  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least,  an  earnest  sense 

Of  human  right  and  weal,  is  seen  ; 
A  hate  of  tyranny  intense 
And  hearty  in  its  vehemence,  / 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own. 

Oh  Freedom — if  to  me  belong 

Nor  mighty  Milton's  gitt  divine, 
Nor  Marvel's  wit  and  graceful  song, 
Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs, — I  lay,  like  (hem,  my  best  gifts  on  thy 
shrine." 

#  *  #  * 

It  has  been  said  of  Campbell  and  Moore, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  merit  of  their  longer 
productions,  their  fame  will  rest  with  posterity 
chiefly  on  their  minor  poems.  Though  many 
will  dissent  from  this  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  true  in  the  case  of 
many  writers  of  the  day  ;  and  among  others 
with  John  G.  Whittier. 

His  lines  on  Charming,  Follen,  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  Barclay  of  Ury,  The  Charter-Break- 
ers, Raphael,  The  Cypress  Tree  of  Ceylon, 
with  many  others  in  this  volume,  all  contain 
sentiments  of  true  morality  and  passages  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

Time  would  not  permit  us  at  present  to  en- 
large upon  these,  our  object  being  mainly  to 
call  attention  to  the  present  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings, which  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  one  yet  published. 

The  pen  of  the  ready  writer  is  still  at  work 
however,  and  more  than  one  stirring  poem  has 
made  its  appearance  since  the  date  of  this  vol- 
ume. In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  "Na- 
tional Era,"  Whittier  pours  out  in  a  strain  of 
unsparing  invective,  his  indignation  at  the 
apparently  recreant  course  of  Pope  Pius  IX., 
the  first  great  leader  in  the  recent  revolution- 
ary movement  throughout  Europe.  This 
however  we  hope  is  premature  censure.  The 
motives  of  the  pontiff'  have  yet  to  he  fully  de- 
veloped, and  his  life  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Posterity  may  pass  a  far  different  judgment 
upon  his  temporary  pause  in  the  progress  of 
Reform,  till  the  fearful  spirits  which  he  had 
evoked  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and 
which  threatened  tooverthrow  the  whole  fabric 
of  society,  and  to  tear  in  pieces  their  mighty 
enchanter  himself,  had  been  trained  by  slow 
discipline  to  regular  and  moderate  movement. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  zeal  of 
our  author  in  the  cause  to  which  .be  has  dedi- 


cated so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  and  talents,* 
seems  to  have  tinged  the  whole  character  of 
his  poetry. 

For  even  where  his  pen  is  employed  on* 
other  themes;  in  the  delineations  of  nature,  in 
a  tribute  to  departed  Friendship,  in  a  hasty 
contribution  to  an  album,  on  such  sober  sub- 
jects as  "Barclay  of  Ury,"  or  the  "  Quaker 
of  Olden  Time,"  we  find  through  all  the  same 
restless  and  glowing  inspiration. 

So  long  has  his  weapon  of  steel  been  smit- 
ing against  old  opinions  and  prejudices  as  hard 
and  unyielding  as  flint,  that  it  seems  to  have 
learned  to  love  the  contact ;  and  even  when 
employed  on  the  softest  mould  it  seeks — and 
such  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature  it  can 
always  find — pebbly  particles  of  error  against 
which  to  throw  oft' its  sparkling  shower. 

Like  a  veteran  warrior  he  has  so  often 
marched  and  charged  to  music  on  the  battle- 
field of  human  rights,  that  his  old  fire  is  rekin- 
dled and  his  fiercest  passions  evoked  by  what 
seem  to  others  the  sweetest  strains  of  har- 
mony. 

The  noblest  instances  of  human  virtue  and 
of  gentle  endurance,  serv'e  ever  to  suggest  to 
his  mind  the  vices  and  intolerance  of  the  age 
which  called  them  forth, — and  he  would  fain 
that  the  same  illumination  which  he  kindles 
around  his  heroes,  walking  unscathed  and  im- 
mortal amid  the  persecutions  of  ignorance  or 
bigotry,  should  serve  also  as  a  burning  fiery 
furnace  for  the  immolation  of  their  foes.  *  * 

Castor. 


Note. — The  writer  proposes  at  a  future  time  to 
consider  in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  the 
all-absorbing  character  of  the  question  of  Abolition; 
and  the  evil  effects  of  permitting  it  to  swallow  up  all 
other  duties  and  interests,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
moral  and  religious  obligations. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

LOVEDAY  HEHWOOD. 

(Concluded  from  page  37.) 

Being  introduced  into  a  state  of  great  con- 
flict and  desertion  some  lime  before  she  became 
a  member,  and  a  Quarterly  Meeting  occurring 
at  Truro,  she  says,  "  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
stay  at  home,  as  it  only  increased  my  wretch- 
edness to  go,  but  not  feeling  easy  to  do  so,  I 
went.  Soon  after  I  entered  the  house,  my 
spirit  was  covered  with  deep  solemnity.  The 
Lord  helped  me  to  wait  before  Him,  and 
praised  be  his  holy  name,  he  refreshed  my 
soul,  and  enabled  me  to  rejoice  before  Him  in 
solemn,  silent  adoration  ;  and  this  language 
saluted  my  spiritual  ear,  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee.  My  soul  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour,  who  had  been  thus  gracious  unto 
me." 

About  this  time  she  was  attacked  with  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  which  caused  her  much  suf- 
fering, and  with  occasional  intermissions  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  her  life.  She  was  fre- 
quently confined  to  her  bed,  or  otherwise 
rendered  unable  to  pursue  her  business,  and 
having  but  very  small  means,  and  her  aged 
mother  to  support,  her  trials  were  many,  and 
her  faith  often  reduced  very  low.  Speaking 
of  her  attendance  of  meeting,  she  says,  "  The 
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meet ius$  w  is  held  on  Fifth-day,  and  I  nearly 
always  went  if  it  was  by  any  means  possible, 
as  I  not  only  felt  it  a  duty,  bat  a  privilege,  and 
often  when  walking  there,  the  language  of  my 
heart  has  been,  It  is  thy  holy  fear;  a  fear  lest 
I  should  grieve  thy  Holy  Spirit,  O  my  God,  as 
well  as  thy  tender  love,  that  constrain  me  to 
go.  Many  things  appeared  necessarily  to 
keep  me  at  home,  if  I  would  consent  to  it." 

M  One  night  awaking,  as  I  generally  desired 
to  do,  that  I  might  worship  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther in  spirit  and  in  truth,  even  in  the  night 
season,  1  remembered  the  precious  promise, 
«  God  will  avenge  his  own  elect  which  cry  day 
and  night  unto  him — avenge  them  of  their 
spiritual  enemies.'  On  examining  [my  state 
during]  the  night  and  day  that  were  passed, 
and  feeling  the  sluggishness  of  nature,  and  my 
half-heartedness  in  watching  unto  prayer,  and 
being  made  sorrowful  before  my  Maker,  de- 
siring pardon  for  my  unfaithfulness  and 
strength  to  serve  him  acceptably  in  all  dili- 
gence, watchfulness,  and  obedience,  in  future, 
these  words  were  powerfully  spoken  in  my 
heart,  '  Having  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  for- 
gave them  all.'  I  felt  myself  the  insolvent 
debtor  in  such  a  sense  as  language  cannot  de- 
scribe: [and  that]  my  blessed  high  priest,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous,  had  paid  the  price  of  my 
full  redemption.  I  would  at  this  lime  bow  in 
reverence  before  thee,  and  adopt  the  language 
as  my  own,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  doth  rejoice  in  God,  my  Saviour. 
He  that  is  mighty  hath  visited  me,  holy  is  his 
name.  My  heavenly  Father  has  blessed  me 
with  a  hungering  and  thirsting  alter  righteous- 
ness— intensely  so  latterly  ;  and  the  scriptures 
are  become  more  precious  and  delightful  than 
ever,  the  reading  of  them  is  as  drinking  of  the 
brook  by  the  way." 

Another  time  she  writes,  "  When  I  feel  the 
Weight  of  any  difficulty  or  trouble,  my  adora- 
ble Father  enables  me  to  call  upon  Him.  I 
flv  to  him  for  protection,  feeling  that  1  cannot 
think,  speak,  or  act  aright,  without  his  divine 
wisdom  to  direct  me  in  all  my  ways.  The 
Lord  has  given  me  such  a  sense  of  the  new 
wine  being  put  into  new  bottles,  that  my  long- 
ing desire  is,  that  all  old  things  may  pass 
away  and  all  things  become  new.  [  thank  my 
God  through  Christ  for  the  sweet  peace  I  feel, 
and  for  the  unity  with  all  that  love  and  fear 
Him,  with  the  holy  church  triumphant  above, 
and  with  the  church  militant  below.  Earnest 
is  my  cry  that  my  heavenly  Father  would 
pour  out  of  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  that 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  mav  see  the  salvation 
of  God." 

"  At  seasons,  a  longing  desire  arises  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better,  for  then  I  should  never  for  one  moment 
cease  to  love,  adore,  and  magnify  my  dear 
redeeming  Lord.  Yet  the  desire  is  attended 
with  a  willingness  to  remain  until  I  have  done 
all  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  which  he 
has  appointed  for  me  to  do.  I  long  that  all 
who  name  the  name  of  Jesus  may  depart  from 
iniquity,  and  that  all  who  have  tasted  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  may  not  settle 
down  in  a  form  of  godliness.  O  Lord,  most 
holy  and  most  righteous,  grant  that  all  such 
as  have  tasted  thy  sweet  love,  may  press  after 


holiness  of  heart,  without  which  no  one  can 
sec  thee  to  their  joy." 

Speaking  of  attending  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Falmouth,  she  says,  "  1  felt  extremely 
weak  and  poorly  when  I  went  to  the  meeting, 
but  as  my  soul  gathered  spiritual  strength,  so 
my  body  gathered  natural  strength,  and  after 
sitting  in  the  meeting  between  lour  and  five 
hours,  I  was  stronger  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  O  what  a  precious  time  of  the 
overshadowing  of  heavenly  goodness  was  it  to 
my  poor  soul.  Surely  it  was  sitting  with 
Jesus  in  heavenly  places.  Light,  life,  and 
peace  did  indeed  sunound  us.  1  felt  that  it 
was  a  lime  of  drawing  water,  living  water,  from 
the  fountain  head." 

"  After  my  return  home,  1  became  very  un- 
well with  a  return  of  all  my  former  pains, 
which  were  extreme  while  they  lasted.  Fre- 
quently when  lying  down  in  my  work-room, 
for  I  was  not  able  to  sit  up,  I  have  felt  thank- 
ful in  the  belief  that  my  heavenly  Father  dealt 
with  me  in  wisdom  and  in  love,  that  I  might 
not  be  taken  up  unlawfully  with  lawful  things. 
From  the  time  I  first  met  with  Friends,  I  al- 
ways attended  meetings  both  on  week  days 
and  First-days,  for  at  my  most  cold  and  indif- 
ferent times,  I  dared  not  neglect  to  meet  with 
those  who  assembled  for  worship.  From  my 
first  illness  in  1825  to  the  present  time,  1831, 
1  have  scarcely  had  freedom  from  pain  and 
weakness  many  hours  at  a  time." 

"  We  were  favoured  about  this  time  with 
the  company  of  C.  H.  from  America,  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  Friends  and  others  in  England. 
There  was  a  sense  of  Divine  overshadowing 
in  a  peculiar  degree  in  the  meeting.  Many 
were  refreshed  ;  the  language  of  my  soul  was, 
This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

In  reference  to  a  season  of  great  trial,  she 
writes,  "  I  remembered  how  it  was  with  me  before 
1  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  my  business.  1 
had  then  a  very  comfortable  income,  always 
money  for  every  purpose.  I  never  wanted  the 
disposition  to  give  a  sixpence  nor  one  to  give. 
But  now,  although  my  wants  were  mercifully 
supplied  from  season  to  season,  yet  it  was  a 
stronghold  of  Satan  tempting  me  to  think  I 
should  not  have  money  to  pay  my  just  debts, 
with  a  poor,  aged,  and  afflicted  mother  to  sup- 
port." "At  last  I  said  inwardly,  Well,  if  I 
do  come  to  want,  and  my  dear  mother  also, 
and  if  I  perish  on  a  dunghill,  let  me  perish 
cleaving  to  the  Lord.  He  lifted  my  head 
above  the  waterfloods  and  comforted  me 
again." 

"  On  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month  my  dear 
mother  was  taken  very  ill,  and  was  in  a  high 
fever.  Medical  aid  was  called  in  ;  they  were 
faithful  to  me,  and  did  not  give  me  the  least 
hope.  My  precious  mother  was  dear  to  me 
as  my  own  life.  O!  the  earnest  engagement 
of  spirit  I  was  brought  into,  [on  her  account.] 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  until  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther gave  me  some  evidence  that  he  would 
fully  save  her."  "  For  about  twelve  months 
past  she  had  been  renewedly  stirred  up  to  seek 
after  heavenly  things,  and  when  we  were  alone 
our  general  conversation  was  on  such  subjects. 
The  hidden  work  in  the  heart  and  its  purifica- 
tion, and  the  earnestness  of  spirit  with  which 


she  was  engaged  to  seek  unto  God,  were  at 
this  trying  time  a  great  comfort  to  me.  About 
the  middle  of  the  day  when  she  was  dying, 
(though  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  never  having 
seen  any  one'  die  before,)  the  family  being 
down  stairs,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  began  to 
pray  earnestly  for  her  in  my  heart,  with  strong 
breathings  to  Him  who  looketh  thereat.  Soon, 
my  prayer  was  turned  into  praise  for  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  her — that  he  had  redeemed 
her  from  iniquity  and  saved  her.  Thus  was 
the  evidence,  in  tender  mercy,  given  me,  in 
answer  to  my  simple  request,  and  a  few  hours 
after,  she  departed  this  life.  I  sat  and  watched 
the  gentle  departure;  as  the  close  came,  the 
face  settled  into  a  sweet  smile  ;  it  was  lovely 
in  death.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  feel- 
ings at  that  awful  time.  I  felt  as  if  on  the 
verge  of  heaven,  and  the  gates  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  seemed  open  to  my  view,  with  the 
glorified  host.  My  soul  was  in  solemn  ado- 
ration." 

"  When  thinking  and  feeling  much  about  my 
dear  mother,  one  day,  I  was  graciously  warn- 
ed by  these  words,  '  Worship  God.'  Afier 
some  exercise  of  spirit,  my  faith  was  strength- 
ened, and  I  was  kept  from  sinking  in  the 
mighty  waters." 

"  About  this  time  I  thought  to  give  up  house- 
keeping, and  to  live  in  lodgings.  I  committed 
my  whole  care  to  the  Lord,  and  entreated, 
simply  as  a  little  child,  that  he  would  merci- 
fully grant  that  some  one  should  come  and 
offer  me  lodgings, — not  that  I  would  tempt  my 
heavenly  Father  by  seeking  a  sign,  but  1  felt 
my  utter  inability  [of  mysetf]  to  know  the 
right  place.  In  a  few  hours  after,  a  person 
came  to  offer  me  lodgings  ;  the  circumstance 
was  remarkable  to  the  individual,  and  I  re- 
ceived it  with  grateful  feelings." 

Again  she  writes,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
my  God,  he  does  not  hide  his  face  forever,  nor 
leave  me  in  my  low  estate,  but  in  tender  com- 
passion he  has  restored  my  soul  to  a  degree  of 
heavenly  favour.  For  a  season  I  felt  almost 
constant  aspirations  to  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ;  and  I  was  led  to  [recur  to]  the  sweet 
days  of  my  childhood,  when  the  breathing  of 
my  soul  was  heavenward." 

"  I  have  been  desiring  particularly,  of  late, 
for  a  deeper  work  of  grace  in  my  heart,  so 
that  I  may  be  brought  to  perfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  desire  that  this  may 
be  the  means  of  deepening  my  spirit  in  humi- 
lity, and  that  not  only  the  earthly  nature,  but 
the  heavenly  also,  that  wants  to  be  shaken, 
may  be  taken  away,  that  nothing  may  remain 
but  the  pure,  uncorrupted  seed  of  life  in  my 
soul;  which  may  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred 
fold,  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  hath  called  me 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 
Whatever  may  arise  to  oppose,  I  know  that  my 
record  is  on  high,  and  I  know  also  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth.  What  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  !  For  although  he  hath  permitted 
me  to  be  tempted,  tossed,  and  distressed,  He 
hath  not  suffered  me  to  be  destroyed. 
Praised  be  his  name ;  it  has  been  a  time  of 
cleaving  to  him,  with  deep  searching  of  heart." 

"  I  believe  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of 
the  righteous  availeth  much.  We  are  enjoin- 
ed to  pray  one  for  another,  and  I  believe  if  we 
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endeavoured  to  turn  our  attention  toward  the 
suffering  state  of  those  wlio  aie  enduring  temp- 
tation,  and  pray  earnestly  one  Cor  another,  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  onr  heavenly  Father." 

"  I  am  now  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
I  have  been  remembering  something  of  the 
way  in  which  my  heavenly  Master  has  led 
me.  Stiait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  unto  life.  Yes,  my  dear 
friends,  whoever  you  are  that  may  read  these 
lines,  the  way  of  self-denial  is  a  strait  and 
narrow  path,  not  allowing  even  one  indulgence 
lo  the  flesh.  O  mistake  not  your  path  !  you 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  ;  for  he  that 
soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor- 
ruption, but  he  that  yieldeth  obedience  to  the 
Spirit's  requiring^,  shall  reap  life  everlasting. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  some  to  consider,  as 
the  remembrance  has  often  been  to  my  own 
mind,  that  however  unimportant  things  may 
appear  to  the  human  understanding,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  Lord  requires  us  to  deny 
ourselves,  however  little  it  may  appear,  but 
that  if  we  retain  it,  it  will  mar  our  peace  and 
stop  our  progress  in  the  way  of  life." 

These  observations  coming  from  one  who 
had  been  called  to  make  many  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  her  Lord,  are  worthy  the  observa- 
tion of  all,  especially  those  in  younger  life, 
who  may  feel  the  restraints  of  the  cross  in 
dress,  language,  behaviour,  and  other  things, 
to  be  irksome,  and  at  times  are  tempted  to 
evade  them  by  reasoning  that  they  are  but 
little  things,  and  it  can  be  no  great  harm  to 
disregard  them.  Let  such  call  to  mind  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  trodden  the  path  be- 
fore thein,  and  suffered  much  on  these  accounts, 
that  disobedience  in  these  respects,  "  will  mar 
our  pence,  and  stop  our  progress  in  the  way 
of  lifer 

The  following  is  the  concluding  extract  from 
her  journal :  "  While  looking  back  on  the  way 
in  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  marvel- 
lously led  me,  and  instructed  me,  both  in 
heights  and  in  depths,  and  the  many  sore  con- 
flicts [I  have  had]  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
I  cried,  what  advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead 
rise  not?  My  soul  did  cry  that  I  might  fully 
witness  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  that  I 
might  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection. I  craved  for  full  dedication  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  newness  of  life,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  rejoice  that  I  had  been  been  brought  through 
divers  temptations,  being  favoured  to  feel  in 
some  degree  that  tribulation  worketh  patience, 
and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope. 
But  I  have  thought  of  how  much  sorer  punish- 
ment shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  tread- 
eth  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  counteth  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanc- 
tified, an  unholy  thing,  and  doth  despite  unto 
the  Spirit  of  grace.  Oh  !  that  the  children  of 
men  would  consider  this,  and  would  lay  these 
things  to  heart ;  and  when  God  mercifully 
visits  them  by  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  maketh  manifest  in 
their  hearts  the  hidden  works  of  darkness, 
may  they  not  turn  from  it,  but  bear  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  against  the  evil  ;  for  Zion 
shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  con- 
verts with  righteousness.  It  has  felt  lo  me, 
that  whereinsoever  we  turn  from  this  reprover 


in  our  own  hearts,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
there  striving  with  us,  if  we  turn  our  backs  on 
this,  and  choose  our  own  way,  will  not  this 
stand  more  against  us  than  all  the  vain  words 
and  thoughts  of  our  life." 

In  her  last  illness  she  endured  much  suffer- 
ing, which  was  greatly  increased  by  any  men- 
tal excitement,  and  she  was  able  to  see  but  few 
of  her  friends.  When  informed  of  the  proba- 
ble early  termination  of  her  life,  she  received 
it  without  any  alarm,  and  calmly  settled  her 
outward  affairs,  destroying  some  of  her  letters 
and  papers,  and  making  arrangements  about 
some  poor  persons,  for  whom  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  care.  Having  completed  these, 
she  seemed  to  feel  that  she  had  only  to  wait 
the  time  for  her  dismissal,  and  was  at  seasons 
almost  ready  to  query  why  it  should  be  so  long 
delayed.  Confiding,  thankful  hope,  was  usu- 
ally the  covering  of  her  spirit,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  who  had  visited  her  in  the  morn- 
ing of  her  day,  and  had,  marvellously  to 
herself,  followed  her  through  life  with  his 
mercy  and  goodness,  would  not  forsake  her 
now  in  the  time  of  greatest  need.  She  delight- 
ed to  trace  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord, 
while  the  sense  of  her  unfaithfulness  to  so  gra- 
cious a  Father  often  caused  tears  to  flow  ;  yet 
under  all  she  was  enabled  to  trust  in  His  never- 
failing  arm.  She  assured  those  around  her, 
that  "  all  was  peace — all  was  quietness  within 
— not  a  cloud,  not  a  shade  over  the  bright 
prospect  before  her — it  was  all  joyous." 

She  was  often  deeply  exercised  on  behalf  of 
our  religious  Society,  very  earnestly  desiring 
that  its  members  might  be  redeemed  from  every- 
thing of  a  polluting  nature,  and  that  they  might 
be  a  pure  people,  walking  worthy  of  their  high 
and  holy  calling,  prepared  to  uphold  the  stand- 
ard of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  be  as 
lights  in  the  world.  Glorious  was  the  view 
opened  to  her  mind  respecting  them,  if  they 
would  thus  be  faithful  to  their  holy  Leader. 
She  apprehended  that  a  season  of  deep  proving 
and  even  persecution  awaited  them,  bringing 
her  mind  at  seasons,  as  she  expressed  herself, 
into  sympathy  with  the  martyrs  of  former 
days.  One  day  in  a  solemn  manner  she  com- 
mitted to  a  friend  who  was  with  her,  a  concern 
which  impressed  her  mind  lobe  communicated 
to  Friends  in  her  native  land,  beginning  with  the 
passage,  '  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive 
ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.'  She  said 
her  heavenly  Father  had  opened  to  her  mind, 
as  it  regarded  Friends,  that  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  admitting  any  into  membership 
in  the  Society.  They  should  not  be  received 
lo  doubtful  disputations,  but  Friends  should  be 
clear  that  the  eye  was  single,  the  motive  pure, 
the  life  and  conversation  consistent,  that  there 
might  be  a  pure  church,  a  glorious,  holy  rem- 
nant; the  beauty  and  glory  of  which  had  been 
revealed  to  her. 

Although  the  suffering  caused  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  was  such  as  words  cannot 
describe,  and  opiates  were  the  only  means  of 
relief,  yet  after  she  became  sensible  that  they 
tended  to  cloud  her  faculties,  she  steadily  re- 
fused taking  them,  choosing  rather  lo  endure 
bodily  agony,  than  be  interrupted  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  which  was  more  to  her  than  her 
natural  life,  communion  with  her  great  Creator. 


On  the  evening  preceding  her  death,  she 
repeated  the  passage,  "  The  preaching  of  the 
cross  is,  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness,  but 
unto  us  which  are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of 
God,"  saying,  she  never  before  had  so  clear 
a  sense  of  it.  Toward  morning  her  breathing 
became  difficult,  and  the  power  of  articulation 
was  gone,  but  her  consciousness  appeared  un- 
impaired ;  and  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month, 
1844,  she  quietly  passed  away. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 

As  the  New  Light  difficulties  died  away  in 
New  England,  the  dissension  springing  out  of 
the  Unitarian  doctrines  promulgated  by  Elias 
Hicks,  broke  forth  throughout  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  America.  Early  in  the  controver- 
sy, Moses  Brown  wrote  to  Elias  Hicks  as  to 
an  old  friend,  who  he  believed  had  fallen  from 
"  soundness  of  principles  and  practice,"  in  hope 
that  he  might  "be  restored."  Elias  had  ex- 
pressed  his  unity  with  the  "  Christian  Magnet," 
a  series  of  essays  written  by  a  young  man 
named  Slack,  and  devoted  to  Deism,  Unitari- 
anism,  and  to  the  support  of  various  changes 
in  the  moral  and  religious  world,  some  of  which 
might  possibly  have  been  entitled  to  the  name 
of  reform.  Moses  Brown  in  his  letters,  after 
referring  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Elias,  and 
to  some  incorrect  statements  made  by  him, 
urges  him  to  feel  after  the  inward  operation  of 
Truth,  and  submit  thereto;  for  he  tells  him, 
that  the  humble  penitents,  through  self-abase- 
ment, are  through  mercy  restored  to  favour. 
This  letter  was  not  acceptable  to  Elias,  who  in 
his  reply  justifies  Slack's  writings,  saying  that 
in  them  he  found  as  "  full  and  decided  testimony 
to  our  foundation  principle,  the  Light  within, 
supported  by  as  full  and  conclusive  arguments 
as  he  had  met  with  in  any  Friend's  writings." 
Although  Moses  Brown  was  thus  clear  in  his 
testimony  against  this  attempted  Unitarian  in- 
novation in  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety he  belonged  lo,  yet  some  of  the  advocates 
of  Elias  Hicks  did  nevertheless  assert  that  he 
was  in  unity  with  them.  This  assertion 
reached  him  after  he  had  filled  up  the  96th 
year  of  his  age,  and  stirred  him  up  even  at 
that  late  period  of  his  life,  to  take  his  pen  in 
hand  to  rescue  his  memory  from  such  a  stain. 
On  the  22d  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1834, 
he  addressed  a  letter  lo  a  Friend  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which,  alluding  to  the  report  above, 
he  says,  "  1  should  be  sorry  to  leave  behind 
me  any  reason  for  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks 
to  consider  me  as  one  of  his  followers  ;  I  there- 
fore inform  thee  that  thou  hast  full  right  and 
liberty  from  me  to  say,  that  I  have  no  unity 
with  Elias  Hicks's  principles  in  sundry  re- 
spects, as  I  do  not  believe  him  to  have  been 
sound  in  our  early  Friends'  principles."  "  I 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  it  in  his  own  hand- 
writing in  answer  to  a  letter  I  wrote  him, 
wherein  I  expostulated  with  him,  and  desired 
he  would  return  to  the  unity  of  his  Friends. 
He  answered,  he  had  it,  when  I  knew  he  had 
not.  I  mentioned  his  encouragement  of  a 
deistical  pamphlet,  written  by  a  deluded  young 
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ritfm,  who  told  mc  himself,  when  I  laboured 
With  him,  that  his  work  might  be  considered 
deist  tea  I.  I  mean  the  Celestial  Magnet,  that  I 
had  boon  informed  Elias  had  spread.  In  his 
answer  to  me  he  said,  •  It  contained  as  good 
arguments  for  our  principle  as  he  had  ever 
read  in  Friends'  wriiings,'  or  words  to  this 
meaning.  We  here,  and  I  particularly,  exam- 
ined it,  and  found  it  as  full  as  any  deist  could 
write,  laying  waste  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ 
our  blessed  Lord.  1  never  believed,  as  Elias 
has  publicly  declared  in  his  first  volume  of 
sermons,  that  Christ  kissed  Judas,  raising  doc- 
trines from  such  a  false  quotation."  "  His 
speaking  of  Christ  as  a  common  man,  signi- 
fying, we  could  all  be  as  good  as  he  if  we 
were  faithful, — laying  aside  all  Divine  pur- 
poses in  his  mission,  and  many  things  else 
that  I  have  considered  unsound.  Even  before 
the  elders  in  Philadelphia,  attempted  to  have 
an  interview  with  him,  1  thought  it  was  quite 
time  some  such  measure  was  adopted  to  stop 
his  further  progress  in  error.  The  best  apo- 
logy for  him  was  made  by  one  of  his  Friends 
in  Baltimore,  whose  name  was  Tyson,  who 
laid  all  his  contradictory  sayings  and  doings 
to  his  having  lost  his  memory.  I  told  Tyson 
it  was  the  most  charitable  excuse  for  him  1  had 
heard."  "  The  writer  of  that  pamphlet  [The 
Celestial  Magnet]  has  lately  become  deranged, 
and  is  now  in  the  Insane  Hospital  in  or  near 
Boston,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  wife  and  fami- 
ly, and  all  acquainted  with  him.  So  I  leave 
the  subject  of  Elias  and  turn  to  a  more  agree- 
able one." 

We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  speak- 
ing of  the  separation  which   took  place  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  occasioned  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  living  portion  of  its  members  to 
the  Unitarian  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  and 
therefore  shall  say  little  about  it  in  this  place. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  here  to  remark,  that 
the  Lord  gave  some  of  his  faithful  members  a 
sight  of  it  long  before  it  came.    Many  were 
the  intimations  given  by  worthies,  some  of 
whom  were  gathered  to  their  eternal  rest  be- 
fore the  storm  burst  on  the  Society  they  loved. 
Thomas  Scattergood  lifted  up  a  voice  of  warn- 
ing on  this  subject,  foretelling  greater  trials 
than  the  Society  had  ever  known — so  also  did 
Samuel  Smith.    In  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Northern  District  meeting-house,  in  the  Ninth 
-nonth,  1S10,  Richard  Jordan  had  a  very  re- 
narkable  communication,  of  which  we  give 
he  substance.    He  was  deeply  solicitous  that 
lis  Friends  might  be  spiritually-minded,  rooted 
nd  grounded  in  the  faith,  and  really  engrafted 
nto  the  True  Vine.    He  sought  to  incite  his 
learers  to  be  prepared  for  a  habitation  for  the 
ord  of  glory  to  dwell  in.    He  told  them  that 
(though  the  ark  formerly  rested  within  the 
urtains,  yet  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Al- 
lightv  Providence,  the  Lord  condescended  to 
e  with  his  people.    Even  under  the  law, — 
lough  heaven  was  his  throne,  and  the  earth 
is  footstool,  he  promised  to  that  man  he  would 
jok  who  was  poor,  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
ho  trembled  at  his  word.    As  he  was  speak- 
ig,  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  permitted  to 
3e  what  was  coming  on  the  Society,  and  he 
xpressed  a  fervent  desire  that  some  present 
ight  remember  these  instances  of  heavenly 


mercy,  adding,  that  though  perhaps  not  now 
needed,  yet  it  might  stand  them  instead  on  a 
future  day.  lie  said  that  although  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian,  his  mind  was  not  always 
sensibly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
great  Master's  presence,  yet  to  know  it  and  to 
lean  on  it  in  faith,  was  attainable.  He  added 
with  great  solemnity,  "  We  do  not  know  what 
new,  and  uncommon,  and  unexpected  waves  of 
affliction  Almighty  Wisdom  might  permit  to 
roll  over  his  people — over  those  who  had  called 
on  his  name,  and  had  known  something  of  his 
power."  He  then  said  that  although  the  Sa- 
viour of  men  might  apparently  lay  aside  his 
care  for  his  followers,  and,  as  it  were,  be  gone 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  ship  to  sleep  ;  yet,  in 
the  hour  of  peril  there  was  access  to  him,  who 
had  said  to  the  stormy  waves,  '  Peace,  be  still.' 
During  this  communication  such  weight  and 
authority  attended,  as  powerfully  to  reach  the 
hearers,  and  produce  in  some  a  state  of  trem- 
bling. 

Others  beside  those  who  remained  faithful, 
had  at  times  a  sense  of  what  was  corning  on 
the  Society.  Some,  no  doubt  through  the  uni- 
versal mercy  and  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
had  intimations  given  them  for  their  own  sale- 
ty,  if  they  would  have  profiled  by  it.  Yet 
they  rejected  the  path  of  salvation,  which  in 
mercy  was  opened  before  them.  Like  Balaam 
they  saw  the  goodliness  of  the  tents  of  Jacob, 
the  happiness  of  dying  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
— the  death  of  the  righteous, — yet  were  (bund 
at  last  in  league  against  the  Lord's  people. 

As  the  late  eccentric  Edward  Hicks  some 
lime  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  unsoundness  of  his  cousin 
Elias,  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  house  of  a 
Friend,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  until  these 
difficulties  he  made  his  home,  he  was  observed 
to  be  weeping  bitterly.  No  one  was  present 
except  the  female  head  of  the  house,  whom  he 
always  styled  aunt.  She  inquired  kindly  the 
cause  of  his  grief.  He  replied,  "  Oh  aunt  !  I 
shall  live  to  be  disowned  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  so  will  my  cousin  Elias."  The 
Friend  told  him,  that  as  he  saw  what  danger 
he  was  in,  he  ought  to  take  warning,  and. es- 
cape it.  The  warnings  were  in  vain.  His 
mind  was  discursive",  imaginative,  and  unset- 
tled, and  being  naturally  eloquent,  he  was  a 
fit  subject  for  a  leader  among  the  followers  of 
Elias  Hicks,  in  the  great  agitation  which  soon 
unsettled  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  definite  ideas  of  religious  faith,  giving 
forth  at  one  time  sentiments  much  at  variance 
with  those  he  delivered  at  another.  His  ex 
pressions  were  bold  and  startling,  and  hi 
appeared  more  anxious  to  utter  full,  emphatic 
sentences,  than  solid,  heart-tendering  truths. 
In  one  of  his  discourses,  speaking  of  death,  he 
said,  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  dust 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit,  resolve  itself  into 
God!'1''  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
believed  the  unsound  sentiment  held  up  in  tlie 
above  sentence,  for  it  was  probably  spoken 
without  a  full  understanding  of  its  import. 

There  were  many  wordy  speakers  about  the 
time  of  the  Separation,  visiting  frfBOtogh  the 
limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  trying  Friends 
with  the  lifelessness  of  their  long  discourses. 


One  such  had  been  passing  through  a  neigh- 
bourhood holding  large  crowded  meetings,  and 
a  diffident  lemale  minister  who  generally  had 
but  few  words  to  communicate,  felt  a  concern 
to  follow  him.  This  was  a  great  trial  to  her. 
She  knew  her  weakness  and  littleness,  and 
mentioned  her  feelings  to  Richard  Jordan. 
That  honest  father  in  the  Truth  encouraged 
her  to  attend  to  her  concern,  saying  in  refer- 
ence to  the  smallness  of  her  offerings,  "  A 
little  with  the  Master's  blessing  will  feed  mul- 
titudes, but  without  it,  it  requires  wagon- 
loads  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Darlington's  Memorials  of  John  Bartram  and 
Humphrey  Marshall. 

The  collating  and  selecting  of  the  letters  of 
these  Pennsylvanian  pioneers  of  Natural  His- 
tory, has  been  a  labour  of  love  for  the  editor, 
which  no  one  could  have  performed  more  skil- 
fully. The  volume  which  he  has  thus  pre- 
pared, is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature, 
and  exhibits  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures 
of  the  colonial  days  of  Pennsylvania  that  has 
ever  been  drawn.  John  Bartram  and  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  although  the  former  was 
twenty-three  years  older  than  the  latter — thus 
preceding  him  by  almost  a  generation — were 
sisters'  children,  and  were  both  educated  after 
the  strictest  manner  of  our  Society.  The 
principal  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  correspondence  of  the  former,  and  the  chief 
portion  of  that  with  the  letters  to  and  from 
Peter  Colltnson,  of  London.  We  have  mark- 
ed many  passages  in  this  delightful  correspon- 
dence for  insertion  hereafter,  and  must  at  pre- 
sent content  ourselves  with  the  following  lively 
sketch  of  John  Bartram,  drawn  by  a  Russian 
traveller,  I  wan  Alexeowilz,  in  the  year  1769. 

"  In  order  to  convince  you  that  I-  have  not 
bestowed  undeserved  praises  in  my  former 
letters  on  this  celebrated  government,  and  that 
either  nature  or  the  climate  seems  to  be  more 
favourable  here  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  than 
1o  any  other  American  province, — let  us  toge- 
ther pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  John  Bertram,  the  first 
botanist  in  this  new  hemisphere,  become  such 
by  a  native  impulse  of  disposition.  It  is  to  this 
simple  man  that  America  is  indebted  for  seve- 
ral discoveries,  and  the  knowledge  of  many 
new  plants.  I  had  been  greatly  prepossessed 
in  his  favour  by  the  extensive  correspondence 
which  I  knew  he  held  with  the  most  eminent 
Scotch  and  French  botanists  ;  I  knew  also  that 
he  had  been  honoured  with  that  of  Queen  Ul- 
rica of  Sweden. 

"  His  house  is  small  but  decent;  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  its  first  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
his  neighbours;  a  small  lower  in  the  middle  of 
it  not  only  served  to  strengthen  it,  but  afforded 
convenient  room  for  a  staircase.  Every  dis- 
position of  the  fields,  fences,  and  trees,  seemed 
to  bear  the  marks  of  perfect  order  and  regu- 
larity, which  in  rural  affairs,  always  indicate 
a  prosperous  industry. 

"  1  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  woman 
dressed  extremely  neat  and  simple,  who.  with- 
out courtesying,  or  any  other  ceremonial,  ask- 
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cd  mo  with  an  air  of  benignity,  who  I  wanted  ? 
1  answered,  "I  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Ber- 
n am.'  '  If  thee  will  step  in  and  take  a  chair, 
1  will  send  lor  him.'  'No,'  1  said,  'I  had 
rather  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  through 
his  farm  ;  I  shall  easily  find  him  out,  with 
your  directions.'  After  a  little  time  1  perceiv- 
ed the  Schuylkill,  winding  through  delightful 
meadows,  and  soon  cast  my  eyes  on  a  new 
made  bank,  which  seemed  greatly  to  confine 
the  stream.  After  having  walked  on  its  top,  I 
at  last  reached  a  place  where  ten  men  were  at 
work.  1  asked  if  any  of  them  could  tell  me 
whore  Mr.  Bertram  was?  An  elderly-looking 
man,  with  wide  trovvsers  and  a  large  leathern 
aporn  on,  looking  at  me,  said, — '  My  name  is 
Bertram,  does  thee  want  me?'  '  Sir,  I  am 
come  on  purpose  to  converse  with  you,  if  you 
can  be  spared  from  your  labour.'  '  Very 
easily,'  he  answered, '  1  direct  and  advise  more 
than  I  work.'  We  walked  towards  the  house, 
where  he  made  me  take  a  chair,  while  he  went 
to  put  on  clean  clothes;  after  which  he  return- 
ed and  sat  down  by  me.  '  The  fame  of  your 
knowledge,'  said  I,  '  in  American  botany,  and 
your  well-known  hospitality,  have  induced  me 
to  pay  you  a  visit,  which  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  troublesome.  I  should  be  glad  to  spend 
a  few  hours  in  your  garden.'  '  The  greatest 
advantage, '  replied  he,  '  which  I  receive  from 
what  thee  calls  my  botanical  fame,  is  the  plea- 
sure it  often  procureth  me  in  receiving  the 
visits  of  friends  and  foreigners.  But  our  jaunt 
into  the  garden  must  be  postponed  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  the  bell  is  ringing  for  dinner.'  We 
entered  into  a  large  hall  where  there  was  a 
long  table  full  of  victuals  ;  at  the  lowest  part 
sat  his  negroes,  his  hired  men  next,  then  the 
family  and  myself;  and  at  the  head,  the  vene- 
rable father  and  his  wife  presided.  Each  re- 
clined his  head  and  said  his  prayers,  divested 
oj'  the  tedious  cant  of  some,  and  the  ostenta- 
tious style  of  others.  'After  the  luxuries  of 
our  cities,'  observed  he,  '  this  plain  fare  must 
appear  to  thee  a  severe  fast.'  '  By  no  means,' 
replied  I, '  this  honest  country  dinner  convinces 
me  that  you  receive  me  as  a  friend  and  old 
acquaintance.'  John  Bartram  having  remark- 
ed that  it  was  a  very  great  compliment  to  us 
that  a  stranger  should  come  so  far  as  to  visit 
us,  he  replied,  '  I  have  been  most  amply  repaid 
for  the  trouble  of  the  passage.  I  view  the 
present  Americans  as  the  seed  of  future  na- 
tions, which  will  replenish  this  boundless  con- 
tinent. The  Russians  may  be  in  some  respects 
compared  to  you  ;  we,  likewise  are  a  new  peo- 
ple— new,  1  mean,  in  knowledge,  arts,  and 
improvements.  Who  knows  tvhat  revolutions 
Russia  and  America  may  one  day  bring 
about  !  We  are,  perhaps,  nearer  neighbours 
than  you  imagine. ,  " 

Strange  words  of  vaticination  to  have  been 
uttered — eighty  years  ago — in  that  humble 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  ! 

(To  becontinued.) 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

ELIZABETH  MARTHA  PEACOCK, 

Elizabeth  Martha  Peacock,  of  Ackworth, 
daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Peacock,  of 


Castleton,  deceased  First  month  17,  1849,  aged 
28  years. 

This  young  woman  was  taken  off  by  con- 
sumption, after  a  lingering  illness,  during 
which  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
work  of  the  soul's  redemption  was  mercifully 
carried  forward,  and  that  she  was  permitted  to 
have  an  humble  confidence  of  acceptance 
through  her  Saviour.  When  in  health,  her 
conduct  and  deportment  were  orderly  ;  but  she 
was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  had  not  been 
remarked  by  her  fellow  members  as  a  decid- 
edly religious  character.  It  appears,  however, 
by  a  few  loose  memorandums,  which  were 
found  after  her  decease,  that  she  had  been 
anxiously  concerned  for  her  soul's  salvation, 
and  that  she  was  jealous  over  herself,  with  a 
godly  jealousy. 

At  the  close  of  1842,  she  reviews  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  past  year,  and  laments  over 
the  small  progress  which  she  fears  she  has 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things. 

At  another  time,  she  notices  the  impression 
which  had  been  produced  on  her  mind, 
(and  surely  there  is  a  solemn  word  of  caution 
and  instruction  in  it,)  by  the  confidence  at 
times  expressed  as  to  the  future  happiness  of 
those,  respecting  whom  there  was  little  ground 
for  hope,  except  some  serious  writings  found 
after  their  death.  She  considered  the  effect 
had  been,  in  times  past,  injurious  to  herself, 
and  she  proceeds  :  "  I  cannot  depend  on  such 
hopes — and  this  has  often  checked  my  incli- 
nation to  put  my  thoughts  on  paper;  for,  were 
I  to  be  called  to  give  up  my  account  in  my 
present  state,  I  have  no  wish  that  any  one 
should  be  buoyed  up  with  a  false  hope  of  me, 
and  thus  my  walk  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
others,  were  they  to  take  example  by  it." 

Again,  she  notes  the  fervency  of  her  daily 
desires  after  spiritual  things,  adding,  "  Often 
have  1  been  melted  to  tears  for  my  backslid- 
ings  and  short-comings,  when  only  seen  or 
heard  by  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  Israel." 

On  another  occasion,  she  inquires,  "  What 
return  have  I  made  for  all  my  favours  and 
chastisements,  which  have  no  doubt  been  in- 
tended for  my  purification,  yet,  alas  !  too  often 
forgotten  ;"  and  noticing  some  of  the  trials 
through  which  she  had  recently  passed,  refers 
to  her  prayers  for  relief,  and  to  the  vows  she 
then  made,  to  serve  the  Lord  more  faithfully 
than  heretofore. 

During  her  illness,  she  repeatedly  express- 
ed her  earnest  desire  that  she  might  not  be 
taken  as  an  example  by  others;  and  was  fervent 
in  prayer,  though  often  in  broken  sentences, 
for  purification  and  acceptance. 


THE!  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  27,  1849. 


PROBABLE  SAFETY  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANK- 
LIN AND  CAPTAIN  ROSS. 

The  last  steamer  from  England  brings  intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  at  Hull,  of  a  whale  ship 
from  Baffin's  Bay,  the  captain  of  which  states, 
that  an  Esquimaux  had  visited  his  ship  who 
drew  a  rude  sketch  of  four  ships,  and  gave 


them  to  understand  that  two  of  these  had  been 
fast  in  the  ice  on  the  west  side  of  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  for  four  seasons,  and  had  been  in 
the  same  condition  for  one  season  on  the  east 
side  of  the  same  inlet ;  he  said  he  had  been  on 
board  these  ships  in  the  spring,  and  that  the 
crews  were  alive  and  well.  The  same  intelli- 
gence has  just  reached  this  country  by  a  ves- 
sel arrived  at  New  London,  from  Davis's 
Straits.  It  will  renew  the  hopes  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  for  the  salety  of  these  brave 
men,  and  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government 
to  rescue  them  from  their  perilous  and  dreary 
imprisonment. 


A  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the 
Poor,  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh 
month  ord,  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70 
North  Seventh  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  Newlin,  per  A.  H.  L.,  $2,  vol. 

22  ;  Jesse  Henley,  Caraway,  N.  C,  $i,  vols.  22  and 

23  ;  William  Wright,  agent,  Pickering,  Canada  West, 
for  himself  and  for  Jervis  Cornwell,  and  Ambrose 
Boon,  each  $2.80,  vol.  22,  and  postage,  for  Robert 
Richardson,  and  Thomas  Raisin,  each  S2.80,  to  No. 
30,  vol.  23,  and  postage ;  and  for  Amnion  Powell, 
$2.80,  to  45,  vol.  23,  and  postage.  Daniel  Corbit,  $2, 
vol.  22.  Jonathan  Sharpless,  §2,  to  37,  vol.  23.  Amos 
Cope,  and  George  Gilbert,  each  $2,  vol.  23.  Samuel 
Shaw,  E.  Fairfield,  O.,  per  C.  D.  B.,  $2,  vol.  23.  James 
Austin,  agent,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  for  Prince  Gardner, 
Mary  S.  Paddock,  Frederick  Arthur,  Eliza  A.  Easton, 
Deborah  Ray,  Ann  Barney,  Friends'  B.  House,  Je. 
mima  Austin,  Margaret  Swain,  David  G.  Hussey, 
Peleg  Mitchell,  Alex.  G.  Coffin,  John  Paddock,  Jos.  B. 
Swain,  John  Boadle,  Edward  Mitchell,  Benjamin 
Gardner  4lh,  Christopher  C.  Hussey,  John  Monroe, 
Gorham  Hussey,  and  Stephen  Swift,  each  $2,  vol.  23, 

WANTED. 

A  young  man,  a  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  qualified  to  leach  the  com- 
mon branches  of  an  English  education,  is 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Medford,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  to  com- 
mence about  the  1st  of  next  month. 

John  N.  Reeve, 
Job  Lippincott, 
John  Shinn, 
Joshua  Ballinger, 
Robert  B.  Stokes, 
Tenth  month,  1849.  Trustees. 


Married,  at  Friends1  meeting-house  in  Farming- 
ton,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Sixth. day,  the  28lh  of 
Ninth  month,  Willard  B.  Bowerman,  of  Wheatland, 
Monroe  county,  to  Mary  E.  Macomber,  of  the  former 
place. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th  inst.,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house,  Buckingham,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Ezra 
B.  Leeds,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Elizabeth  S.,  daughter 
of  Dr.  David  Fell,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  near  Frankford,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  ult.,  Anna,, 
wife  of  Thomas  Thorp,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  near  Coatcsville,  Chester 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  Susanna,' 
wife  of  James  Ycarsley,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age; 
an  elder  and  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  and  West 
Cain  particular  Meeting.  Although  unable  to  express 
much  during  an  illness  of  ten  weeks,  yet  the  patience 
and  quiet  resignation  with  which  she  was  favoured,, 
evinced  to  those  around  her  that  all  was  peace. 
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Yisit  to  tlic  Mcnomonics. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

Some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  will 
probably  remember,  1  hat  several  years  ago,  a 
paragraph,  taken  from  a  New  Orleans  paper, 
went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  an 
elderly  French  gentleman,  who  had  recently 
died  in  New  Orleans,  had,  in  the  presence  of 
respectable  witnesses,  made  a  very  singular 
declaration,  to  this  effect : — that  he  was  resi- 
dent in  France,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution, ani  in  communication  with  some  pro- 
minent actors,  on  the  popular  side,  at  that 
period  of  violence  and  blood.  He  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  parlies  under  whose  custody 
the  different  members  of  ihe  royal  family  were 
kept  until  the  day  of  slaughter,  and  had  reason 
to  know,  that  some  of  them  revolted  at  the 
extreme  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  freedom.  Yet  they  were  *afraid 
almost  lo  breathe  a  sentiment  in  favour  of 
humanity,  unless  before  those  in  whom  they 
felt  perfect  confidence.  They  had  not  courage 
to  brave  the  storm  which  would  have  burst 
upon  them  had  they  openly  flinched  from  the 
work  asssigned  them.  The  heads  of  Louis, 
of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
had,  in  succession,  fallen  from  the  block,  and 
the  Dauphin  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  brutal  shoemaker,  whose  business  it  was 
to  bring  him  to  an  untimely  and  miserable 
death,  by  a  system  of  privation  and  cruelty. 
What  became  of  htm,  was  never  certainly 
known.  The  common  belief  was,  that  he  had 
perished,  and  that  his  body  had  been  consign- 
ed to  an  unknown  grave.  But,  this  gentleman 
declared,  on  his  death-bed,  thai  the  parties  he- 
tpre  alluded  to,  disgusted  at  the  abominable 
treatment  to  which  this  innocent  child  was 
exposed,  took  him  from  the  custody  of  Simon 
and  placed  him  in  his  hands,  after  binding  him 
by  a  solemn  obligation,  quietly  to  convey  him 
from  France,  place  him  where  he  would  never 
Be  heard  of  again,  and  keep  the  secret  buried 


in  his  own  bosom.  He  stated,  that  he  had 
faithfully  performed  his  engagement,  brought 
his  precious  charge  to  America,  and  deposited 
it  among  a  tribe  of  Indians,  under  the  special 
care  of  a  chief,  who  had  adopted  the  offspring 
of  royalty,  as  his  own  son.  The  boy  had 
grown  to  man's  estate,  was  then  living  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Oneidas,  and  his  name  was 
Eleazar  Williams., 

This  strange  story,  was  looked  upon,  by 
most  persons,  as  a  hoax  or  the  wild  i'ancy  of 
a  disordered  mind,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
It  reached,  however,  the  ears  of  some  who  had 
knowledge  of  Williams,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mystery  which  really  hung 
over  him,  which  he  was  not  able  himself  to 
explain,  it  excited  their  serious  attention.  One 
of  these  persons,  a  man  of  investigating  habits, 
has  examined  into  the  probabilities  of  the  story 
and  recently  communicated  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  to  the  Democratic  Review.  His 
name  is  Heman  B.  Ely,  of  Rochester,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  editor  of  the  Green 
Bay  Advocate  says  of  him,  that  "  he  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Western  New  York,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  Rochester 
— upright  and  universally  respected.  A  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ely  goes  farther 
to  make  us  believe  what  he  believes,  than  all 
the  statements  or  conjectures  from  other  quar- 
ters." 

Ely  informs  his  readers,  that  his  "  materials 
have  been  procured  with  difficulty,  from  differ- 
ent sources,  and  compiled  with  care.  What- 
ever is  stated  may  be  relied  upon  implicitly. 
He  deals  only  in  facts  susceptible  of  proof.  He 
has  not  permitted,  nor  will  he  permit  himself 
to  go  into  conjecture  or  argument  upon  the 
subject.  His  only  motive  has  been  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  in  the  premises.  And  if,  after 
much  investigation,  he  has  his  own  convictions, 
he  will  not  express  them.  From  what  is  pre- 
sented, the  public  may  form  their  own  con- 
clusions." 

Having  traced,  briefly,  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly  against  the  royal  family,  to  the 
time  of  the  king's  death,  Ely  proceeds: 

"  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Dauphin  was  still  carefully  pursued 
by  Marie  Antoinette  and  Elizabeth.  Various 
plans  were  projected  for  their  escape,  but  none 
of  them  carried  into  execution.  To  guard 
against  efforts  of  this  kind,  the  committee,  in 
whose  charge  they  were  placed,  resolved  to 
separate  the  boy  from  his  mother.  He  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  Simon,  the  par- 
ticular and  faithful  agent  of  Robespierre. — 
'  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  young  wolf- 
whelp  V  he  asked;  'Was  he  to  be  slain?' 
'  No.'  '  Starved  to  death  V  <  No.'  <  Poison- 
ed V  '  No.'  1  What  then  V  '  He  is  lo  be  got 
rid  of.' 


"  Too  well  he  executed  the  work.  The  boy 
was  subjected  to  every  abuse  and  indignity  in- 
genuity could  devise.  Such  were  the  cruelties 
practised  upon  him,  that  he  trembled,  some- 
times to  convulsions,  at  the  sight  of  his  keeper. 
On  one  occasiont»Simon,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  snatched  a  trowel,  hanging  in  ihe  casing 
of  a  window,  with  such  violence  as  to  draw 
out  the  nail  from  which  it  was  suspended,  and 
struck  him  in  the  face,  inflicting  a  deep  cut 
over  the  left  eye-brow,  and  on  the  right  side 
of  the  nose.  He  fell  ill  under  the  weight  of 
these  severities,  and,  as  some  Writers  have  it, 
died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1795. 

"There  is  another  account  of  the  matter. — 
What  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it  remains 
to  be  seen.  After  the  boy  fell  ill,  two  physi- 
cians, M.  Dumangin  and  Surgeon  M.  Pelle- 
teau,  were  appointed  to  take  care  of  him  ;  they 
were  secret  loyalists,  or  inclined  that  way.  A 
plan  was  projected  for  his  escape,  and  carried 
into  execution.  They  reported  him  worse,  and 
finally  dead.  The  officers  were  bribed,  and 
the  guards  intoxicated.  A  dead  body  was  in- 
troduced from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
the  living  boy  immediately  passed  beyond  the 
power  of  bolts  and  bars. 

"  In  the  year  1799,  Nathaniel  Ely,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Long-meadow,  Hampshire  county, 
Mass.,  requested  two  persons,  then  on  a  tour 
in  Canada,  to  visit  the  Caughnawaga  Indians, 
at  their  village,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a  few  miles  south  of  Montreal,  and 
procure  two  of  the  descendants  of  John  Wil- 
liams, a  clergyman  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  irruption  and 
destruction  of  that  town  by  the  savages,  in  the 
year  1704,  and  with  his  family,  carried  into 
captivity.  One  of  his  daughters,  Eunice,  an 
infant  of  seven  years,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Indians,  and  afterwards  married  an  Indian 
chief.  It  was  the  object  of  Ely  to  obtain  two 
boys  from  this  descent ;  (and,  as  he  supposed, 
he  did  so,)  in  order  that  he  might  give  them  a 
Christian  education,  and  fit  them  to  act  as 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
He  was  prompted  to  this  work  of  benevolence 
from  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 

"  Accompanied  by  their  father,  the  boys, 
Eleazar  and  John  Williams,  accordingly  came 
to  Long-meadow  soon  after,  and  were  taken 
into  his  family.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here, 
that  among  the  North  American  Indians  gene- 
rally, as  in  this  case,  the  names  of  families  are 
continued  in  the  female  line,  and  do  not  change, 
as  among  us,  to  the  male  on  marriage.  So, 
in  this  instance,  the  daughter  of  John  Williams, 
though  married  to  an  Indian,  continued  to  re- 
tain her  own  name,  as  well  as  her  descendants. 
'  I  well  recollect  the  time  they  came  to  Long- 
meadow,'  stales  a  gentleman  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  in  1849,  'though  I  think  I  did  not  see 
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either  of  ihem  until  about  the  year  1810,  when 
I  Bret  saw  Bleazar,  and  have  always  been  well 
acquainted  with  him  ever  since.  John,  1  do 
not  recollect  even  to  have  seen  ;  but  it  was  re- 
ported, that  ho  was  much  more  of  an  Indian 
than  Elenzar.' 

"  The  boy  Eleazar  was  sent  to  the  academy 
connected  with  Daitmouth  College,  N.  Hamp 
shire,  and  sustained  a  good  reputation  lor 
scholarship  and  Christian  character.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies,  and  was  educated  a  clergy 
man.  But  war  breaking  out  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  and 
strongly  appealed  to  by  the  national  and  State 
governments,  he  took  up  arms.  The  crisis 
was  momentous  and  trying,  and  he  was  urged 
to  make  vigorous  exertion,  since — 'much  wil 
depend  upon  your  zeal  and  activity,  as  an  In 
dian  chief,  in  that  section  of  the  country,  which 
is  the  principal  theatre  of  the  war.'  He  was 
at  the  seige  of  Plattsburg,  in  1814.  Peace 
concluded,  he  returned  to  his  former  avoca- 
tion, and  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Oneida 
Indians,  N.  York.  About  this  time,  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Hobart  of  New 
York,  and  possessed  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  that  eminent  prelate  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1821,  he  removed  to 
Green  Bay,  where,  for  five  years,  he  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  garrison.  He  was  followed  by 
his  former  Indian  congregation,  among  whom 
he  now  officiates  occasionally. 

"  A  French  gentleman,  M.  Belanger,  re- 
cently died  at  New  Orleans,  who  declared  on 
his  death-bed,  that  in  the  year  1795,  he 
brought  from  Paris  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  by  way  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, to  the  United  States,  and  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  an  Iroquois  chief,  named  Thomas 
Williams,  from  Canada.  Eleazar  himself 
states,  and  he  is  a  man  whose  veracity  was 
never  questioned,  that  he  supposed  when  he 
went  to  Long-meadow  that  he  was  13  years  of 
age;  but  it  may  be  he  was  fifteen.  He  was 
informed,  by  his  reputed  parents,  that  for  four 
years,  from  1795  to  1799,  he  was  deranged. 
He  never  had  distinct  recollections  of  any 
events  of  his  life,  until  about  six  months  before 
going  to  Long-meadow.  Ever  since  that 
time,  faint  outlines,  as  of  dreams  of  buildings 
of  great  splendour,  military  array,  men  in 
martial  dress,  and  similar  images,  have  been 
associated  with  his  first  and  earliest  recollec- 
tions;  one  object,  however,  was  and  has  always 
been  vividly  before  his  mind — a  monster, 
who  was  continually  menacing  and  abusing 
him,  and  of  whom  he  was  always  in  great 
fear. 

"  In  December,  1799,  when  his  reputed  pa- 
rents were  debating  the  question  of  complying 
with  the  request  of  Nathaniel  Ely,  he  was  ly- 
ing in  bed,  in  the  same  room,  and,  as  they 
supposed,  asleep.  His  mother  objected  to  let- 
ting the  children  go  to  be  educated  among 
heretics  and  lose  their  souls.  This  was  over- 
ruled by  the  father.  The  mother  rejoined — 
'  if  you  will  do  it,  you  may  send  away  this 
strange  boy  ;  means  have  been  put  in  your 
hands  for  his  education  ;  but  John  I  cannot 
part  with.'  Other  expressions  were  used, 
which  indicated  her  willingness  to  sacrifice 
him.    This  raised  many  queries  in  his  mind, 


then  and  afterwards,  in  regard  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  family. 

"  In  the  month  of  October,  1795,  Jacob 
Vanderheyden,  a  well  known  Indian  trader  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  encamped  at  Caldwell's  on 
Lake  George,  and  remained  there  many  days, 
waiting  for  the  Indians  to  come  clown  from  the 
north,  to  purchase  their  furs  and  supply  them 
with  goods,  previous  to  their  winter  hunts. 
While  there,  a  French  gentleman  came  anion 
them,  having  a  French  boy  with  him,  about 
ten  years  old.  He  was  in  the  Indian  camp 
for  some  time,  and  departed,  leaving  the  boy 
with  the  Iriquois  chief,  afterwards  the  reputed 
father  of  Eleazar.  The  boy  came  with  the 
chief  to  the  camp  of  Vanderheyden,  and  was 
evidently  deranged  ;  he  spoke  the  French  and 
German  languages,  and  was  well  dressed 
Afterwards,  he  was  taken  by  the  chief  to  his 
winter  hunt,  as  one  of  the  family,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  until  the  year  1800. 

In  the  year  1818,  Eleazar  was  at  St.  Regis, 
and,  furnished  with  introductory  letters  from 
the  priest  of  that  mission  to  Dr.  Richards,  of 
the  Seminary  at  Montreal,  called  upon  him 
(by  request,)  and  was  well  received.  He  was 
informed  by  this  gentleman,  that  Abbe  Calon- 
ne,  for  many  years  chaplain  to  the  Convent  at 
Three-Rivers,  Lower  Canada — a  priest  who 
had  escaped  from  the  fusillades  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  who  was  the  brother  of  the 
state  minister  under  Louis  XVI., — had  declared 
that  Eleazar  was  a  French  boy,  from  one  of 
the  best  families  in  France.  When  questioned 
more  particularly  relative  to  the  matter,  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  into  an 
explanation. 

"In  the  last  interview  with  the  reputed  fa- 
ther, now  dead,  Eleazar  inquired  of  him  about 
the  visit  of  a  certain  French  gentleman  at 
Lake  George,  many  years  before ;  but  he 
kindly  declined  entering  into  any  conversation 
about  it.  Soon  after,  he  inquired  of  him  his 
age.  He  replied  rather  sharply,  '  Why  do 
you  ask  me?  go  to  the  priest:  he  keeps  the 
records.'  lie  went  to  the  priest  at  Caughna- 
waga,  was  shown  the  records,  and  found  there 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  each  of  his  father's 
children,  eleven  of  them,  at  regular  intervals, 
with  little  exception,  of  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  years,  but  no  record  of  his  birth,  or  the 
time  that  he  was  adopted.  These  baptismal 
records  have  since  been  examined,  and  with 
the  same  result. 

"  He  is  now  apparently  from  63  to  65  years 
of  age,  about  5  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  in- 
clined to  embonpoint.  His  complexion  is  rather 
dark,  but  not  so  much  so  as  very  many  Ame- 
ricans, and  especially  Europeans  from  the 
continent.  His  eyes  are  dark,  but  not  black. 
His  hair  may  be  called  black,  is  rich  and 
glossy,  and  interspersed  with  grey.  His  eye- 
brows are  full,  and  of  the  same  colour;  upon 
the  left  is  a  scar.  His  beard  is  heavy,  and 
nose  aquiline.  The  nostril  is  large  and  finely 
cut.  His  mouth  is  well  formed,  and  indicative 
of  mingled  firmness  and  benignity  of  charac- 
ter. Most  remarkable,  however,  is  the  full, 
protuberant,  maximilian  lip,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Austrian  family.  This,  the  ex- 
perienced observer  is  well  aware,  is  never 
found  in  the  aboriginal,  and  very  rarely  among 


the  Americans  themselves.  If  there  is  any 
thing  in  family  resemblance,  whoever  has  seen 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  or  likenesses  of  him,  or  is 
acquainted  with  his  family,  in  beholding  this 
man,  would  notice  the  similitude. 

"  The  Prince  de  Joinville  visited  Eleazar,  at 
Green  Bay,  in  1841,  and  spent  three  days  with 
him.  What  transpired  between  them  will  pro- 
bably go  down  to  the  grave  unknown.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  overtures  were  made  to 
him  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  throne.  De 
Joinville  received  the  same  answer  which  De 
Provence  rendered  the  Ambassador  of  Napo- 
leon, at  Warsaw,  on  a  similar  errand :  'Though 
I  am  in  poverty,  sorrow  and  exile,  I  shall  not 
sacrifice  my  honour.' 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  fate  of 
our  friend  appears  fixed.  He  has  endured 
trials  and  sufferings.  With  them,  or  without 
them,  he  has  no  ambitious  aspirations.  WiseJ 
ly,  he  would  prefer  the  seclusion  of  private  life 
to  occupying  an  earthly  throne,  even  though  it 
were  offered  him." 

What  shall  be  said  of  this  story  1  So  many 
tricks  have  been  played,  of  latter  time,  upon 
the  credulity  of  men,  that  it  behoves  one  to  be 
cautious  of  belief.  Yet  here  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  concatenation  ofcircumstanc.es  re- 
spectably authenticated.  Of  the  visit  of  the! 
Prince,  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  as  well 
known  at  Green  Bay  as  any  other  fact.  That 
Williams  is  of  French  origin,  no  one  who  sees 
him  will  doubt.  That  his  family  is  of  high 
standing,  would  seem  probable  from  the  atten-' 
tion  paid  to  him  by  so  distinguished  a  person,' 
as  well  as  from  the  presents  subsequently  sent 
to  his  wife,  from  France;  discontinued,  since 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  de- 
scription given  by  Ely,  agrees  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  writer,  except  as  to  the  scar  overj| 
the  left  eye,  which  he  did  not  observe.  Yet, 
as  the  brows  were  heavy,  a  small  scar  would 
not  be  conspicuous,  or  might  be  quite  hidden 
in  the  hair. 

The  Friends  saw  him  several  times.  PL's 
conversation  was  chiefly  on  Indian  affairs,  in 
which  he  appeared  to  feel  a  deep  interest.  He 
only  once,  in  speaking  to  one  of  them,  alluded 
to  the  story  of  his  birth,  and  then  simply  in 
these  words  : — "  Brother,  you  do  not  know 
my  history  yet." 

Ely's  publication  had  not  then  appeared. 

(To  heconiinucil.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  paye  35.) 

"  Eighth  month  1st. — I  was  busily  employed 
about  home  ;  in  the  afternoon  two  of  the  natives 
were  here,  one  opposed,  and  the  other  favour- 
able to  improvements,  with  whom  I  had  con- 
siderable conversation  upon  farming  and  other 
subjects. 

"  1 3th. — Having  been  requested  to  go  toj 
the  school-house  at  Tunewanna,  I  accordingly 
went,  and  found  several  of  the  chiefs  and  na- 
tives collected  there,  and  the  house  nearly, 
completed.  One  of  the  chiefs  requested  me  to 
come  and  sit  with  them,  they  having  something 
to  say.    Skindihquahde   then  said,   he  felt 
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glad  that  we  had  all  boon  preserved  in  health 
to  the  present  day — that  as  the  school-house 
was  nearly  finished,  they  had  thought  proper 
to  send  lor  me,  and  wished  to  know  my  mind 
tbout  opening  the  school  at  present ;  he  was 
glad  that  1  still  continued  among  them,  and 
they  found  I  was  as  willing  to  assist  and  attend 
to  them  as  ever  I  had  been,  and  the  chain  of 
friendship  continued  the  same  between  us  as 
it  had  been  time  back  ;  that  at  the  return  of 
their  people,  opposed  to  improvements,  from 
the  late  council  at  Toncwanda,  they  were  in- 
formed that  all  schools  were  to  be  put  off  from 
their  lands.  He  said  they  had  requested  their 
own  party  to  say  but  little,  and  not  get  into 
disputes  with  the  opposition,  but  they  had  felt 
disposed  to  go  on  and  finish  the  school-house; 
and  they  now  wished  to  hear  any  thing  I  had 
to  say  respecting  it.  I  informed  him  that  I 
had  been  pleased  with  the  manner  they  had 
conducted  themselves  in  building  the  school- 
house,  on  account  of  the  care  they  had  taken 
not  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  the  opposite  party  ; 
and  as  it  respected  my  commencing  the  school 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  as  it  was  wholly  left  with 
them  ;  whenever  they  said  the  school  should 
be  resumed,  I  was  ready  to  undertake  it.  1  had 
a  desire  however,  that  it  should  not  commence 
until  the  Indians  generally  returned  home;  as 
many  of  those  opposed  to  it  were  now  hunt- 
ing, and  if  it  should  be  resumed  during  their 
absence,  they  would  probably  say  advantage 
had  been  taken  thereof,  with  which  I  should  not 
be  satisfied.  1  then  went  to  the  blacksmith's, 
eat  some  bread,  butter,  and  milk  there;  and 
after  taking  an  account  of  the  work  done  by 
him  for  the  Nation,  returned  again  to  the 
school-house,  and  from  thence  home. 

"16th. — A  remarkably  warm  day;  the 
thermometer  stood  at  109°  in  the  shade. 

"  19th. — One  of  the  natives  came  here, 
with  whom  I  had  an  open  time.  He  informed 
me  that  the  difference  of  opinion  continued 
amongst  the  natives  relative  to  opening  the 
school  immediately  ;  also  that  one  of  the  oppo- 
sition chiefs  had  said,  their  intention  was,  (at 
the  approaching  council  to  be  held  at  Buf- 
falo,) to  use  their  endeavours  to  have  all  the 
Indians  removed  from  Allegheny,  who  were 
in  favour  of  improvements,  schools,  &c.  He 
felt  much  attached  to  his  native  residence,  not- 
withstanding the  land  was  not  so  fertile  as 
upon  some  of  the  other  Reservations.  Vari- 
ous subjects  were  introduced  in  conversation, 
among  oihers  the  straightness  of  the  path 
which  leads  to  bliss.  On  this  he  expressed  him- 
self clearly,  stating  the  difficulty  there  was  in 
keeping  it,  whilst  maintaining  intercourse  with 
a  mixed  multitude  of  people,  on  account  of  our 
liability  to  say  things  we  had  to  repent  of.  In 
touching  upon  the  situation  of  the  natives,  he 
said  that  some  of  their  people  who  observed 
the  First-day  of  the  week,  would  on  other  days 
commit  improper  acts,  which  he  regretted,  as 
he  considered  religion  to  be  an  every  day 
work,  and  without  attending  thereto  daily,  all 
would  be  in  vain. 

"  20th. — Early  this  morning  one  of  the 
chiefs  came  here,  and  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation he  told  me,  their  difficulties  were 
very  great  since  the  school-house  had  been 
built — that  those  of  the  opposition  had  sent  a 


message  to  the  different  Reservations,  inviting 
sonic  of  (he  natives  to  come  to  Allegheny  and 
assist  them;  and  he  did  not  know  what  the 
result  thereof  would  be.  He  said  bethought 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  postpone  it  for  two 
years,  and  by  that  time  possibly,  the  opposition 
would  in  measure  wear  away.  During  our 
interview  another  of  the  natives  came  in,  and 
they  entered  into  conversation  relative  to  their 
situation,  and  expressed  themselves  anxious  to 
have  a  meeting-house  built,  and  collect  together 
in  a  meeting  capacity,  upon  the  First-day  of 
the  week.  One  of  them  said  the  Quakers  had 
not  encouraged  them  to  be  hasty  about  it,  and 
inquired  if  that  was  not  my  sentiment.  I  told 
them  it  was;  and  that  I  believed  they  were  not 
yet  prepared  for  such  a  measure — that  I  did 
not  think  they  were  under  sufficient  exercise 
and  concern,  to  be  able  to  hold  meetings 
amongst  themselves,  and  advised  them  to  con- 
tinue under  their  present  exercise,  and  perhaps 
after  a  lime  they  would  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward. One  of  them  related  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  gradually  brought  out  of 
Indian  customs.  He  said  that  many  years  ago 
he  became  uneasy  with  their  dancing,  and  afier 
some  time  he  pretty  much  declined  it ;  he  would 
occasionally  practice  it,  but  finding  no  life 
therein,  he  declined  it  altogether;  he  also  be- 
came uneasy  with  paying  attention  to  dreams, 
as  Indians  formerly  did,  and  at  length  prevail- 
ed on  his  wife  to  disregard  them.  After  the 
school  commenced,  and  the  children  attended, 
when  First-day  came,  he  set  them  to  work  as 
usual,  on  account  of  having  much  to  do,  and 
continued  the  practice  until  he  became  some- 
what uneasy  therewith,  and  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  lay  aside  work  on  that  day  of  the 
week,  which  he  complied  with,  and  his  mind 
became  easy ;  and  now  he  said  he  had  a  desire 
to  have  a  meeting-house  erected.  He  was  re- 
commended to  be  attentive  to  that  which  had 
led  him  thus  far,  and  the  opportunity  ended 
satisfactorily. 

(To  be  continued.] 

For  "  The  Friemi." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to  print 
any  man's  common-place  book,  for  the  value 
of  the  passages  which  a  reader  selects,  depends 
so  much  upon  the  object  in  view  in  making 
the  extract,  often  upon  some  mere  whim,  or 
capricious  fancy,  that  such  a  book  can  be 
worth  little  to  any  but  the  maker  of  it.  Yet 
this  of  Soulhey's  is  curious,  as  showing  how 
far  and  widely  he  ranged  in  his  literary  ram- 
bles. He  has  brought  strange  companions 
together — Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  Unita- 
rians, and  Infidels.  In  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  volume,  among  a  great  mass  of  unin- 
teresting  quotations,  a  few  passages  worth 
inserting  here  have  been  selected. 

Luther's  Declaration  against  War. 
"  Luther  and  his  followers  among  their  other 
heresies,  hold  for  a  plain  conclusion,  that  it  is 
not  lefull  for  any  Crysten  man  to  fight  against 
the  Turk,  or  to  make  agaynst  him  any  rcsyst- 
ance  though  he  come  into  Crystcndome  with  a 


great  army,  and  labour  to  destroy  all.  For 
they  say  that  all  Crysten  men  are  bounden  to 
the  counsayle  of  Cryst,  by  whiche  they  saye 
that  we  be  foreboden  to  defend  ourselle;  and 
that  St.  Peter  was  reproved  by  our  Savyour 
when  he  stroke  of  Malchus  ere,  all  be  it  that 
he  did  it  in  defence  of  his  own  Master ;  and 
the  most  innocent  man  that  ever  was.  And 
unto  this  they  say,  that  syth  the  time  that 
Crysten  men  first  fell  to  fyghting,  it  hath  never 
encreased,  but  always  mynyshed  and  decayed. 
So  that  at  this  day  the  Turk  hath  estrayted  us 
very  nere,  and  brought  it  within  a  right  narrow 
compass,  and  narrower  shall  do,  say  they,  as 
long  as  we  go  about  to  defend  Crystendome 
by  the  sword  :  which  they  say,  should  be  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning  encreased,  so  be  con- 
tynued  and  preserved  only  by  paycyence  and 
martyrdome." — Sir  Thomas  More's  Dia- 
logue, ff.  145. 

Sir  Thomas  More  on  Scripture. 
"  The  faith  came  inio  Saynt  Peter  his  harte 
as  to  the  pfynce  of  the  apostles,  without 
herynge,  by  secrete  inspyracyon,  and  into  the 
remenaunt  by  his  confessyon  and  Cryst's  holy 
mouthe  ;  and  by  theym  in  lyke  maner,  fyrste 
without  wrytynge  by  onely  words  and  prech- 
ynge,  so  was  it  spredde  abrode  in  the  worlde, 
that  his  faythe  was  by  the  mouthes  of  his  holy 
messengers  put  into  mennes  eres,  and  by  his 
holy  hande,  wrythen  in  mennes  hartes,  or  ever 
any  worde  thereof  almost  was  wrytten  in  the 
boke.  And  so  was  it  convenyent  for  the  laue 
of  lyfe,  rather  to  be  wrytten  in  the  lyvely 
myndes  of  men,  than  in  the  dede  skynnes  of 
bestes.  And  I  nothynge  double,  but  all  had  it 
so  ben,  that  never  gospell  had  bene  wrytten, 
yet  sholde  the  substannce  of  this  fayth  never 
have  fallen  out  of  Crysten  folkes  hartes,  but 
the  same  spyryte  that  planted  it,  the  same 
shold  have  watered  it,  the  same  shold  have 
kepte  it,  the  same  shold  have  encreased  it." — 
Dialoge,/.  40. 

Faith  and  Opinion. 
"Faith,"  says  the  "Public  Friend,"  Sa- 
muel Fothergill,  "  overcomes  the  world  ;  opin- 
ion is  overcome  by  the  world.  Faith  is 
triumphant  in  its  power  and  in  its  effects;  it  is 
of  divine  tendency  to  renew  the  heart,  and  to 
produce  those  fruits  of  purity  and  holiness 
which  demonstrate  the  dignity  of  its  original  : 
opinion  has  filled  the  world,  enlarged  the  field 
of  speculation,  and  been  the  cause  of  producing 
fruits  directly  opposite  to  the  nature  of  faith. 
Opinion  has  terminated  in  schism.  Faith,  is 
productive  of  unity. ," 

Moral  Censorship. 
"A  censor  may  maintain,  he  can  never  re- 
store the  morals  of  a  state.  It  is  impossible 
for  such  a  magislrale  to  excit  his  authority 
with  benefit,  or  even  Willi  effect,  unless  he  is 
supported  by  a  quick  sense  of  honour  and  vir- 
tue in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  a  decent 
reverence  for  the  public  opinion,  and  by  a  train 
of  useful  prejudices  combating  on  the  side  of 
national  manners.  In  a  period  when  these 
principles  arc  annihilated,  the  censorial  juris- 
diction must  either  sink  into  empty  pageantry, 
or  be  converted  into  a  partial  instrument  of 
vexatious  oppression." — Gibbon. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Young  the  Poet. 
"  When  I  first  read  Young,  my  heart  vva9 
broken  to  think  of  the  poor  man's  afflictions. 
Afterwards  I  tool;  it  into  my  head,  that  where 
there  was  so  much  lamentation,  there  could 
not  be  excessive  suffering,  and  I  could  not  help 
applying  to  him  sometimes  the  lines, 

Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  fayncs ; 
He's  wretched  to  show  lie  lias  wit. 

On  talking  with  some  of  Dr.  Young's  friends 
in  England,  I  have  since  found  that  my  con- 
jectures were  right,  for  that  while  he  was 
composing  the  Night  Thoughts,  he  was  really 
as  cheerful  as  any  other  man." — Beattie. 

Quaker  Dress. 
Samuel  Fothergill  says  to  a  young  man 
who  had  laid  aside  the  dress  of  the  Society, 
and  with  it  some  of  the  moral  restrictions  it 
imposed,  "  If  thou  hadst  appeared  like  a  reli- 
gious, sober  Friend,  those  companions  who 
have  exceedingly  wounded  thee,  durst  not  have 
attempted  to  frequent  thy  company.  If  thou 
hadst  no  other  inducement  to  alter  thy  dress, 
I  beseech  thee  to  do  it  to  keep  the  distinction 
our  principles  lead  to,  and  to  separate  thee 
from  fools  and  fops.  At  the  same  time  that 
by  a  prudent  distinction  in  appearance,  thou 
scatterest  away  those  that  are  the  bane  of 
youth,  thou  wilt  engage  the  attention  of  those 
whose  company  will  be  profitable  and  honour- 
able to  thee." 

Conversion  of  the  Indians. 
"  As  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  of  all 
or  any  nation  or  nations  to  the  Truth,  I  be- 
lieve the  Lord  will  call  them  after  the  power 
of  antichrist  is  overthrown  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  learning  or  the  historical  part  of  reli- 
gion, or  their  own  language,  (which  is  very 
barren  of  pertinent  words,)  will  not  be  much 
instrumenlal  in  it ;  but  the  Word  of  Life,  whose 
divine  and  life-giving  intellectual  speech,  is 
more  certainly  known  in  the  mind,  will  tender 
their  hearts,  in  a  silent  state  and  retirement, 
by  means  of  some  instruments  that  the  Lord 
will  raise  up  and  qualify  for  that  purpose ; 
who  shall  not  confound  them  with  a  long  fruit- 
less history  of  needless  things  ;  but  when  the 
Lord  shall  send  forth  his  Word,  the  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
into  or  upon  any  of  them  in  holy  silence,  or  in 
prayer,  their  minds  shall  be  directed  to  the 
Spirit  himself,  as  the  present  object  of  their 
faith,  obedience  and  love,  and  Author  of  their 
present  joy  and  salvation  ;  and  so  believing  in 
the  light  shall  become  children  of  that  light 
and  day  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life  in 
him  :  And  then  the  Histories  in  the  Bible,  the 
prophecies  of  the  prophets  of  God  and  the  ful- 
filling of  them  ;  the  evangelical  account  of  the 
conception,  birth,  life,  doctrines,  miracles, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  glorification, 
mediation,  intercession,  and  judgment  of  Him, 
who  is  the  substance  of  all  and  that  true 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world;  will  be  the  more  clearly  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians,  when  the  Almighty 
shall  think  fit  to  acquaint  them  therewith." — 
Journal  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Story,  p. 
163. 


For  "  Tim  Friend." 

Barclay's  Apology. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  Holy  Scriptures 
no  work  has  been  more  eminently  useful  in 
promoting  the  religious  welfare  of  individuals, 
than  Barclay's  Apology.  Instances  where  it 
has  been  blessed  to  its  readers,  are  very  nu- 
merous and  are  frequently  occurring.  My 
attention  has  been  arrested  by  the  following 
circumstance  from  the  Journal  of  Henry  Hull, 
in  volume  4th  of  Friends'  Library.  In  his 
account  of  a  journey  into  New  England,  he 
says,  "  I  then  proceeded  up  the  Connecticut 
river  toward  Coos  in  Vermont,  and  on  the  way 
lodged  at  a  tavern,  where  was  a  pious  young 
man,  a  traveller,  who  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  me  on  religious  subjects,  and  express- 
ed his  surprise  on  finding  that  I  held  views 
respecting  war  and  some  points  of  doctrine, 
which  did  not  accord  with  his  own.  I  told 
him  I  admired  that  such  sentiments  should  be 
new  to  him,  as  he  had  informed  me  he  was 
educated  at  college,  and  I  understood  Barclay's 
Apology  was  in  the  library  ;  querying  of  him, 
Didst  thou  never  read  it?  he  replied,  '  No — 
but  there  is  a  man  near  where  I  live,  who  has 
become  crazy  by  reading  it,  so  that  our  priest 
has  advised  us  not  to  have  any  discourse  with 
him.'  When  we  were  about  to  part,  I  inquired 
of  him  where  this  crazy  man  lived,  and  he 
told  me  we  should  pass  through  the  town  on 
our  way  to  Coos.  I  took  his  name,  and  on  the 
day  following  called  at  the  door  of  his  house, 
and  inquired,  before  getting  off  our  horses,  if 
he  were  at  home.  A  woman  who  came  to  the 
door  said  he  was  not ;  on  which  the  Friend 
who  was  with  me  proposed  going  on,  but  I 
said  I  had  rather  stop  and  go  into  the  house, 
suspecting  the  woman  did  not  speak  the  truth. 
When  we  went  in  and  sat  down,  the  man  came 
from  another  room,  and  sat  down  by  us, 
appearing  very  serious.  I  informed  him  that 
we  were  strangers  in  the  country,  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  could  inform  us  where  any  of 
the  people  called  Quakers  lived.  He  replied 
that  he  had  heard  there  were  some  of  that 
people  living  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the 
northward,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  them  ex- 
cept from  report,  and  then  asked,  'Are  you  of 
that  people?'  I  answered  that  we  were;  on 
which  he  arose  and  took  down  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy from  a  shelf,  saying,  '  Here  is  a  book  I 
have  read,  and  my  mind  has  become  satisfied 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers  ;  but  you 
are  the  first  of  the  people  I  ever  saw.'  The 
aforesaid  woman,  who  was  his  wife,  now  ap- 
peared extremely  agitated,  her  countenance 
bespeaking  great  dissatisfaction  with  our  com- 
pany, and  upon  her  husband  asking  us  to  have 
our  horses  put  up,  and  take  some  victuals  our- 
selves, she  hastily  replied,  '  there  is  none  for 
them.'  He  very  mildly  said,  that  they  had 
enough  in  the  house ;  but  we  excused  our- 
selves, not  being  willing  to  increase  the  poor 
man's  difficulties.  He  seemed  very  cheerful, 
asking  us  many  questions,  and  making  re- 
marks, as  he  turned  to  different  parts  of  the 
Apology,  from  which  we  found  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  Friends'  principles.  He  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  militia,  but  had  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  grieved  that  his  sons,  in  oppo- 


sition to  his  advice,  continued  to  muster.  We 
saw  nothing  like  his  being  crazy,  and  found 
that  the  priest's  advice  arose  from  his  fears, 
that  others  might  be  led  away  from  a  depend- 
ence on  himself;  and  such  was  his  influence, 
that  he  had  persuaded  the  people  to  think  this 
poor  man  was  in  a  state  of  aberration,  not  fit 
to  be  discoursed  with.  After  spending  about 
an  hour  with  him,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  we 
proceeded." 

A  more  recent  case  occurs  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  lately  written  to  a  Friend, 
by  a  person  in  Australia,  viz.,  "  1  cannot  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  those  excellent  books, — 
certainly  I  have  had  few  opportunities  of  read- 
ing enlightening  books  of  a  scriptural  tendency 
— but  Barclay's  Apology  is,  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  most  spiritually  enlightening  woi-lc 
of  man's  effort  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
my  view  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  you  and  the  author,  under  God's  Spirit, 
for  a  true  and  correct  revisal.  of  my  religious 
sentiments.  If  you  have  any  other  such  spi- 
ritual publication,  you  will  render  me  more 
deeply  your  debtor  by  letting  me  have  it.  I 
will  most  gladly  pay  the  value." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Lines  by  Deborah  Logan. 

The  following  chaste  and  beautiful  lines  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Deborah  Logan,  of 
Stenton.  She  rose  throughout  the  year  at  4 
o'clock,  and  employed  herself  till  breakfast  in 
study  and  meditation.  Some  of  the  fruits  of 
these  "  hours  of  morning  prime," — her  selec- 
tions from  the  correspondence  of  William 
Penn  and  James  Logan, — have  been  deposited 
with  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  will  some  day,  it  is  hoped,  be  made 
public. 

"  When  mom  arises  that  sweet  hour  of  prime." 

Milton. 

Hail  to  the  hour  of  morning-  prime, 
The  sweetest  on  the  face  of  time, 
Before  the  "  busy  hum"  of  day 
The  joys  of  quiet  chase  away; 
Before  the  sun  with  flaring  beam, 
Darts  upward  from  the  eastern  stream  ; 
Whilst  night  unstarlled  yet  remains 
Full  mistress  of  Cerulean  plains, 
And  gives  to  my  delighted  eyes- 
Tlie  twinkling  glories  of  the  skies. 
Oh  say,  what  raptures  then  are  brought 
Before  the  mind  by  science  taught  ? 
She,  placed  by  busy  thought,  surveys 
Revolving  worlds*  from  datum's  blaze, 
Sees  there  our  glorious  orb  of  day 
A  sparkling  star  of  pageant  ray,t 
Whilst  the  broad  arch  his  ring-  supplies, 
With  softened  radiance  stripes  the  skies, 
And  his  fair  moons,  a  handmaid  train, 
Like  beauteous  sisters  cross  the  plain  ; 
But  sight  and  thought,  alike  declare, 
The  '  Sovereign  Architect'  is  there. 

Now  let  me  to  my  room  retire 
And  heap  my  faggots  on  the  fire, 
The  crackling  noise  shall  put  to  flight 


*  See  a  beautiful  description  of  the  celestial  bodies 
as  seen  from  Saturn,  in  Rittenhouse's  Oration. 

f  "  The  sun  will  put  on  something  of  a  star-like  ap- 
pearance, but  with  excessive  brightness.  The  ring 
will  sometimes  appear,  by  night,  like  a  prodigious 
luminous  arch,  almost  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the 
heavens." — RiUcnhousc. 
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Fadi  lingering  goblin  of  the  nisjht, 
Whilst  pass«ngcrs  the  light  shall  view 
Down  the  slope  shade's  dark  avenue, 
As  journeying  they  tiieir  viands  take 
For  profu  to  the  market  wake. 
No  distant  knoll  to  poets  dear* 
Willi  solemn  swell  salutes  mine  car  ; 
'Tis  silent  all,  tor  sleep  still  spreads 
His  Poppies  over  mortal  heads. 
Save  that  the  watchful  house-dog's  hay, 
May  start  the  murdering  minx  away  ; 
Or  the  shrill  sound  of  Chant  icleer 
Proclaim  the  opening  dawn  as  near. 
The  silver  light  advancing,  soon 
Gives  to  my  eyes  "The  Morning  Moon," 
But  e'er  her  crescent  head  she  rears, 
See  Phosphor's  lovely  form  appears  ! 
Oh  radiant  orb;  thy  dazzling  beam 
firings  to  my  mind  that  hapless  Queen,t 
Who  seemed  to  Burke's  admiring  eye 
Like  yon  bright  planet  of  the  sky, 
When  rich  in  charms,  with  youth  elate, 
And  gay  as  young,  and  fair  as  great, 
Her  sweet  enchantments  threw  around, 
And  Gallia's  court  was  fairy  ground: 
Such  splendour,  life,  and  joy  she  gave, 
As  Venus  dancing  o'er  the  wave  ; 
Nor  saw,  nor  feared  the  whirlwind's  sway 
That  fatal  closed  that  stormy  day. 

But  if,  with  envious  clouds  the  skies^ 
Are  hid,  employment,  aid  supplies;' 
I  trace  the  characters  long  made 
Bv  hands  now  tenants  of  the  glade, 
And  feel  with  Penn's  expanded  mind 
The  ills  he  felt— the  good  design'd. 
That  "golden  age"  as  now  appears, 
Was  still  on  earth,  a  "vale  of  tears." 
Though  justice  bound,  and  love  subdued 
The  band  who  trod  the  forest  rude, 
Whilst  Charity  with  angel  eye, 
Taught  man  to  emulate  the  sky, 
And  friendship  blest  with  ray  serene 
The  strangers  in  this  untried  scene; 
Yet  still  'twas  Earth,  and  Discord  came 
To  light  her  torch,  the  fury  dame, 
Who  now  with  snaky  bosom  bare, 
Rides  with  Bcllona  in  her  car, 
Then  check'd,  and  ruled,  was  kept  at  bay, 
By  Penn's  firm  hand  and  Logan's  sway. 
Whilst  o'er  these  scenes  with  curious  eye, 
And  lingering  thought,  I  love  to  pry, 
My  heart  with  honest  pride  elate. 
Traces  its  sires  as  good  and  great ; 
And  careless  leaves  to  those  below, 
The  pomp  of  Life,  the  glare  of  show. 
And  oft  when  thus  my  lamp  is  seen, 
E'er  morning  dawns  with  ray  serene, 
The  classic  page  I  love  to  trace, 
And  mark  the  muse's  radiant  grace  ; 
But  chiefly  then  the  soul  can  soar 
(Led  by  the  sacred  volume's  lore) 
On  wings  of  Faith,  and  God  adore  ! 
These  pleasures,  most  beloved,  are  mine  ;  * 
And  such  the  joys  of  Early  Prime. 


I  *  Milton,  Grey. 

t  See  Burke's  beautifuL  eulogium  on  the  unfortu 
late  Queen  of  France. 


For  "  Tbe  Friend." 

Some  of  the  Fruits  of  Slavery. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  attempted  to  be  proven 
hat  the  outrages  connected  with  human  sla- 
very, are  lessening  in  the  United  Stales,  with 
he  advances  of  refinement,  and  as  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  blessings  of  liberly  are  progressing 
n  the  world.  But  almost  every  day's  paper 
>resents  us  with  instances  of  barbarity  and  in- 
uslice,  arising  from  this  criminal  system. 
Men,  attempting  to  obtain  their  nalural  right 
>f  freedom,  are  often  destroyed  ;  and  at  other 
imes,  exasperated  at  the  cruelty  of  their  mas- 


ters and  overseers,  they  take  revenge  upon 
them.  A  person  at  Vache  Grassc,  Arkansas, 
was  recently  murdered  by  his  slave,  while  the 
two  were  going  to  Fort  Smith  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  him.  lie  was  pursued  by  a  party 
who  overtook  and  shot  him,  but  he  succeeded 
in  escaping,  though  he  was  supposed  to  be 
mortally  wounded.  A  runaway  slave  said  to 
belong  to  Sanderford,  residing  in  the  parish  of 
W  est  Feliciana,  La.,  was  shot  recently,  and 
died  immediately.  He  was  deemed  a  despe- 
rado, in  coming  near  taking  the  life  of  his  pur- 
suers. -A  free  man  of  colour  was  shot  near 
St.  Francis,  La.,  by  an  overseer  of  a  slave- 
holder, and  he  expired  instantly.  The  reason 
for  murdering  the  free  coloured  man  is  not 
stated,  nor  is  the  overseer  who  destroyed  him, 
called  a  desperado  by  the  editor;  it  is  said  he 
was  arraigned  before  a  justice,  and  on  exami- 
nalion,  discharged.  Slaveholders  and  their 
overseers  appear  to  think  the  life  of  a  man,  if 
he  has  a  coloured  skin,  may  be  taken  with 
perfect  impunity,  but  little  more  thought  of 
than  that  of  a  swine,  excepting  from  the  differ- 
ence of  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  between  the 
two  kinds  of  property. 

Another  degrading  effect  of  slaveholding 
upon  those  who  were  once  deemed  respectable, 
is  the  temptation  to  steal  and  sell,  men  and 
women  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  liberty. 
The  Helena  Shield,  (Ark.)  is  stated  to  contain  an 
account  of  a  system  of  slave  stealing,  in  which 
several  residents  there,  who  had  borne  high 
characters  were  implicated.  Two  slaves  were 
sold  by  these  men,  and  the  latter  shared  the 
profits  with  them,  and  then  got  them  to  run 
away  again.  Another  paper  states,  that  two 
men,  one  white,  the  other  black,  have  lately 
been  convicted  at  West  Chester,  Chester  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  of  kidnapping  a  free  black  boy,  and 
taking  him  to  Baltimore,  where  they  deposited 
him  in  one  of  the  slave  dens  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  him.  The  court  sentenced  the  white 
man  to  six  years  imprisonment  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  costs — the  coloured  man  to  five  years 
imprisonment  in  the  same  place,  with  a  smaller 
pecuniary  penalty.  In  the  State  of  Delaware, 
"a  man  named  VV.  C.  Parkhurst,  was  lately 
arrested,  and  carried  to  Richmond  on  the 
charge  of  having  sold  threeyree  coloured  chil- 
dren to  Ash  Levy,  of  that  city,  as  slaves.  He 
has  been  committed  for  trial."  As  long  as 
slavery  exists,  there  will  be  found  among  those 
who  have  no  principle  against  it,  persons  to 
steal  and  sell  human  beings,  and  persons  to 
buy  them,  and  provided  it  can  be  managed 
without  detection,  it  is  of  little  matter  to  them 
whether  they  had  been  previously  held  as 
slaves  or  not.  Where  is  there  any  more  sin 
in  stealing  a  free  coloured  man  in  the  United 
Slates,  than  a  free  man  or  woman  in  Africa  ? 
Slaveholders  think  it  very  wrong  to  steal  their 
slaves,  because  they  claim  them  as  property, 
but  they  would  buy  a  free  African  who  has 
been  stolen,  and  try  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
Southern  standard  of  Christianity. 

Many  slaves  living  near  tbe  free  Stales  are 
frequently  making  efforts  to  obtain  their  natu- 
ral freedom,  and  in  arresting  them,  slavehold- 
ers often  fire  upon  them,  toially  regardless  of 
the  sin  of  destroying  human  life. 


"On  the  16lh  ult.,  six  runaway  slaves  were  over- 
hauled by  a  party  of  white  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  North  River  Mills,  Hampshire,  Va.  The  negroes 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  being  armed  with  corn- 
slashers,  and  would  not  yield  till  the  whites  had  fired 
on  them.  The  shots  discharged  took  effect  on  two 
of  them,  wounding  one  slightly,  and  the  other  so 
severely,  that  it  is  feared  he  will  not  recover  "TJte 
slaves  were  from  Frederick  county,  and  belonged  £jj> 
different  individuals." 

"  Runaway  Negroes. — The  three  negroes  who.  fan. 
away,  on  Sunday  night,  from  their  owners,  J.  Yourt*, 
and  J.  G.  Guthrie,  at  West  Point,  were  overtaken  and 
captured  by  Guthrie  and  two  other  persons,  on  Mon- 
day night  about  11  o'clock,  at  the  first  toll  gate  on  the 
Salt  river  road.  When  the  negroes  were  surrounded 
and  required  to  surrender,  two  of  them  immediately 
did  so.  The  third,  Tom,  took  the  double-barrelled 
shot  gun  which  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions, from  him,  called  upon  them  to  stand,  swear- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive,  cocked,  and  commenced  raising  the  gun.  At 
this  moment,  one  of  the  white  men  discharged  a  dou- 
ble-barrelled fowling  piece,  loaded  with  buck-shot  at 
him.  One  of  the  shot  took  effect  in  the  upper  jaw, 
fracturing  it  throughout  almost  its  whole  extent,  and 
afterward  passing  upward  and  backward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  car,  where  it  could  be  no  longer  traced. 
His  recovery  is  doubtful. — Louisville  Jour.  5th  ult. 

The  murders  committed  on  these  occasions, 
are  a  part  of  the  fruits  and  horrors  of  slavery; 
and  there  can  be  no  valid  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian  by  those  who  are  guilty  of 
them. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  certainly  recover- 
ing their  slaves,  the  farmers  "  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  are  projecting  a  magnetic 
telegraph  from  Snow  Hill,  in  Worcester,  north, 
across  the  State,  to  intersect  the  great  Atlantic 
line  at  Elkton.  The  particular  object  is  ils 
agency  in  apprehending  absconding  slaves, 
who,  enticed  by  the  promises  of  the  abolition- 
ists, are  constantly  making  their  way  into 
Pennsylvania.  If  constructed,  it  will  probably 
penetrate  Northampton  and  Accomac,  in  Vir- 
ginia." 

In  South  Carolina,  they  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly reckless  of  the  laws,  resorting  to  violence 
against  white  as  well  as  coloured  persons. 

"The  Charleston.  Mercury  of  the  21st  ult. 
publishes  a  letter  dated  at  Pendleton,  S.  C, 
stating  that  a  number  of  copies  of  an  aboliiion 
circular,  directed  to  the  '  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance,' were  received  there  by  the  last  mail 
from  the  North.  The  '  Executive  Committee,' 
it  seems,  called  upon  the  postmaster  for  the 
documents,  but  that  functionary  refused  to  de- 
liver them  ;  whereupon  said  committee  entered 
the  post  office  and  look  them  by  force.  The 
'  incident'  creates  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  it  occurred,  and  numer- 
ous threats  are  thrown  out  as  to  some  sort  of 
retaliation  against  the  aggressors." 

What  bitter  enmity  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing incident  against  the  happiness  of  a  poor 
coloured  woman.  They  make  the  condition 
of  free  persons  little  better  than  that  of  the 
slaves,  denying  them  the  right  of  leaving  the 
State,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  free- 
dom, or  paying  a  heavy  fine. 

"Forfeiture  of  Citizenship. — Marian  Richardson, 
alias  Marian  Gladden,  a  free  mulatto  woman,  was 
arraigned  before  the  Mayor  on  Saturday,  and  requir- 
ed in  the  penalty  of  $100  to  leave  the  commonwealth 
in  the  space  of  ten  days.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
Marian  had  in  March  last,  taken  a  Northern  tour — 
visiting,  among  other  places  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
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where  she  spout  a  portion  of  a  day,  and  then  returned 
to  this  city.  The  laws  of  the  commonwealth  explicit- 
ly declare  that  no  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall,  under 
any  pretext  be  permitted  again  to  reside  within  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  aflcr  having  gone  to  any 
free  State  in  the  Union.  The  trip  to  Philadelphia 
coining  within  the  purview  of  the  statute,  Marian  was 
commanded  to  leave  State." — Richmond  Times. 

"  IVagedy  in  Alabama. — In  Cedar  Grove,  Jefferson 
county,  Ala.,  a  negro  killed  Mr.  McGuirc  with  a  knife, 
wounded  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  McUanicl  with  an  axe, 
and  then  cut  his  own  throat  and  died.  Pearson, 
McGuire,  and  others  of  the  patrol  undertook  to  arrest 
the  negro.  He  was  prevented  from  killing  his  owner, 
McDaniel,  by  the  interposition  of  McD.'s  daughter." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  BARTRAM. 

fContinued  from  page  48.) 

The  grandfather  of  our  botanist,  John  Bar- 
tram  also  by  name,  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1682,  and  settled  near  Darby,  where  the 
the  botanist  was  born.  His  own  relation  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  Natural  History,  is  contained  in 
Hector  St.  John's  letters  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Farmer.  Whether  Iwan  Alexiowitz  was  a  real 
Russian  traveller,  or  a  mere  name  assumed 
b}'  St.  John  himself,  matters  but  little.  It  is 
plain  that  a  real  visit  to  John  Bartram  is  de- 
scribed, and  that  John's  history  of  himself  was 
then  told.  Wearied  one  day  at  the  plough,  he 
sought  repose  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and 
cast  his  eyes  on  a  daisy :  so  true  is  it  that  no- 
thing is  made  in  vain — for  this  is  the  only 
good,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  that  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  nuisance  of  our  pas- 
ture fields.  He  examined  it  attentively,  and 
the  thought  that  flashed  into  his  mind,  haunted 
him  day  and  night.  What  a  shame  to  have 
employed  so  many  years  in  tilling  the  earth, 
and  destroying  flowers  and  plants,  without 
ever  becoming  acquainted  with  their  structures 
and  uses !  His  prudent  wife  did  what  she 
could  to  discourage  (he  plans  that  were  slowly 
maturing  in  her  husband's  breast  under  the 
influence  of  this  absorbing  reflection.  He  went 
to  Philadelphia,  imparted  his  yearnings  to  a 
bookseller,  who  furnished  him  with  such  books 
on  plants  as  he  had,  and  with  a  Latin  gram- 
mar. John  learned  enough  Latin  of  a  school- 
master in  the  neighbourhood,  to  understand 
the  terms  used  in  the  description  of  plants,  and 
with  these  scanty  helps,  and  the  eye  and  the 
zeal  of  native  genius,  set  himself  to  work  to 
collect  whatever  plants  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  All  this  happened  before  he  was  thirty. 
He  married  at  the  age  of  24,  and  in  the  year 
1728,  when  he  was  29  years  old,  bought  the 
farm  which  his  residence  has  made  so  famous. 
In  the  year  1731,  he  built  with  his  own  hands 
the  stone  house  in  which  he  lived  and  died, 
and  laid  out  that  garden  of  five  acres,  which 
he  so  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  his  numerous 
journeys  into  all  parts  of  the  then  colonies,  and 
which  the  contributions  of  his  European 
friends  still  more  beautified. 

His  garden  soon  attracted  the  visits  of  per- 
sons fond  of  horticulture,  and  his  collections 
increased,  so  as  to  induce  his  friends  to  urge 
him  to  turn  his  labours  to  profit,  by  sending 
plants  and  seeds  to  Europe  for  sale.  He  was 
in  this  way  introduced  by  Joseph  Brientnall,  a 
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merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  intimate 
friend,  to  Peter  Collinson,  of  London.  The 
correspondence  which  ensued,  and  which  be- 
ginning about  the  year  1733,  continued  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1769,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Bartram  letters,  and  the  most 
curious  and  amusing  portion  of  the  volume. 
Seldom  have  there  been  letters  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  writers. 

Peter  Collinson  was  the  senior  of  John  Bar- 
tram by  about  five  years.  Born  and  bred  in 
London,  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune  as  a 
woollen  draper,although  he  cultivated  a  passion 
for  natural  history,  which  grew  upon  him  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  and  the  indulgence  of 
which  appears  at  length  to  have  materially 
lessened  his  wealth.  He  was  a  useful  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  intimate  with  Dr. 
Fothergill,  and  maintained  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  the  principal  men  of  science  of 
his  day. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simply  unaffected  than 
honest  Peter's  letters.  His  whole  soul  seems 
bent  upon  increasing  his  collection  of  American 
shrubs  and  plants  ;  he  expatiates  with  rapture 
upon  the  beauties  of  John's  beetles  and  butter- 
flies— gives  him  and  his  sons  directions  how 
to  catch  and  preserve  them — sends  his  good 
wife  a  present  of  a  calico  gown  and  other 
things,  and  begs  him  in  another  letter  to  give 
nobody  a  hint  how  she  came  by  the  suit  of 
clothes,  lest  others  may  think  they  deserve 
something  of  the  same  nature.  Pie  scolds  him 
with  a  sort  of  good  natured  petlishness  when  he 
thinks  him  a  little  unreasonable,  and  pours  out 
the  most  affectionate  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
his  kindness,  and  admiration  of  his  genius  and 
industry.  The  friendship  that  grew  up  between 
these  two  simple-hearted  enthusiasts  of  nature, 
was  singularly  warm  and  lender.  A  few  ex- 
tracts taken  almost  at  random,  will  exhibit 
these  traits  of  Peter  Collinson's  character. 

"  Dear  Friend  John, — I  can  now  only  tell 
thee  that  I  have  sent  a  parcel  of  seeds  in  a 
parcel  to  your  proprietor  Thomas  Penn.  Dress 
thyself  neatly  in  thy  best  habits,  and  wait 
on  him  for  them;  for  I  have  in  a  particular 
manner  recommended  thee  to  him.  First 
inquire  his  leisure  time,  and  then  wait  on 
him."  *  * 

"Now  dear  John,  I  have  made  some  run- 
ning remarks  on  thy  curious  letter,  which  con- 
tained so  many  fine  remarks,  that  it  deserved 
to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  thee 
has  their  thanks  for  it,  desiring  thee  to  con- 
tinue thy  observations,  and  communicate  them. 
Pray  make  no  apology.  The  style  is  much 
beyond  what  one  might  expect  from  a  man  of 
thy  education."  *  * 

"  I  have  heard  of  thy  house,  and  thy  great 
art  and  industry  in  building  it.  It  makes  me 
long  to  see  it  and  the  builder." 

John  had  asked  him  to  buy  Tournefort's 
botanical  writings  ;  Peter  tells  him  they  will 
cost  50s.,  and  adds,  "Now  I  shall  be  so  friend- 
ly as  to  tell  thee,  I  think  this  is  too  much  to 
lay  out.  Besides,  now,  thee  has  got  Parkinson 
and  Miller.  I  would  not  have  thee  puzzle  thy- 
self with  others  ;  for  they  contain  the  ancient 
and  modern  knowledge  of  botany.  Remem- 
ber Solomon's  advice,  in  reading  books  there 
is  no  end." 


"  The  systema  naturae  is  a  curious  perform, 
ance  for  a  young  man  (Linnaius) ;  but  his 
coining  a  new  set  of  names  for  plants,  tends 
but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  study  of  Bo-*  J 
lany.  As  to  his  system,  on  which  they  are 
founded,  botanists  are  not  agreed  about  it. 
Very  few  like  it.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  cer-| 
tainly  a  very  ingenious  man  and  a  great  natu- 
ralist. 

"  I  will  now  tell  thee  something  that  very 
much  pleased  me,  and  will  surprise  thee.  The 
box  of  turtle  eggs  (which  was  an  ingenious 
thought  of  thine  to  send,)  on  the  day  I  brought  j 
it  from  on  board  ship,  I  took  off  the  lid,  hav- 1 
ing  a  mind  to  see  the  eggs,  and  on  peeping  j 
about,  I  saw  a  little  head  just  above  ground,  j 
and  while  I  was  looking,  I  saw  the  ground] 
move  in  a  place  or  two  more.    In  short,  in  the  |j 
space  of  3  or  4  hours,  8  tortoises  were  hatched.  I 
It  was  very  well  worth  observing  how  artfully . 
they  disengaged  themselves  from  the  shells,  and  ! 
then  with  their  fore-feet  scratched  their  eyes- 
open." 

Peter,  it  seems,  sent  him  a  worn  cap  as  an 
present,  which  John  not  wanting,  gave  away;  ; 
for  which  peccadillo  he  received  this  rebuke,  , 
"One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  before, 
and  what  very  much  surprises  me,  to  find  thee  I 
who  art  a  philosopher,  prouder  than  I  am.  j 
My  cap  it  is  true  had  a  small  hole  or  two  m<\ 
the  border,  but  the  lining  was  new.  Instead  i 
of  giving  it  away,  I  wish  thee  had  sent  it  back  I 
to  me  again.  It  would  have  served  me  two  or  | 
three  years,  to  have  worn  in  the  country  in  ! 
rainy  weather." 

The  following  probably  gives  the  origin  of. 
the  Ginseng  trade  to  China,  by  which  so  many  . 
large  fortunes  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  ■ 
dated  in  1738. 

"  I  sent  some  ginseng  roots  to  China.  If 
they  did  well,  a  good  profitable  trade  may  be  I 
carried  on.  In  the  mean  time  sow  the  seed, 
and  raise  a  stock  to  furnish  my  friend  when 
he  returns.  I  intend  the  benefit  for  thyself. 
Keep  that  a  secret,  and  raise  what  thee  canst  j 
for  I  have  an  opinion  it  will  turn  to  account  if 
my  friend  manages  it  rightly." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1819. 

CUTIIBERT  WIG  RAM. 

Cuthbert  Wigham,  of  North  Shields,  died  at 
Funchall,  Madeira,  Third  month  17,  1848, 
aged  26  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Wig- 
ham,  of  Cornvvood,  Northumberland  ;  and  irj 
early  youth,  came  under  powerful  convictions 
for  sin  ;  and  as  he  abode  under  the  Lord'a 
humbling,  contriting  influence,  he  was  favour-! 
ed  with  an  evidence  of  the  pardon  of  his  transJ 
gressions,  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

From  this  period,  his  life  and  conversation 
were  marked  with  Christian  circumspection! 
and  his  amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  aj 
large  circle  of  acquaintance  ;  particularly  wan 
he  esteemed  for  his  strict  integrity  in  business 
— keeping  close  to  the  convictions  of  his  owrn 
mind,  in  plainness  and  Christian  simplicity  ov 
speech  and  behaviour;  he  gave  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  a  full  confidence  that 
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[what  ho  said  was  truth.  Though  much  en- 
gaged in  business  ho  made  it  his  daily  practice 

[to  retire  into  Ins  own  room  to  commune  with 
his  God  and  Saviour,  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh. 

About  three  or  four  months  before  his  de- 
cease, symptoms  of  consumption  appearing,  he 
was  advised  to  try  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  with 
another  young  Friend,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, who  had  a  kind  relation  to  accompany 
him. 

On  their  arrival  in  Madeira,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, thai  his  disease  was  too  deeply  seated 
to  be  removed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  state  of  bis  mind  may  be  best  exhibited  by 
a  few  extracts  from  his  diary. 

Second  month  3d.  "  Feeling  improved  with 
my  present  position,  and  an  earnest  desire 
after  the  best  things,  I  find  the  enemy  of  my 
soul  is  trying  in  various  ways,  to  keep  me  ID 
darkness.  Oh  !  my  God,  be  pleased  to  deliver 
me  from  his  many  snares,  that  all  that  is  con- 
tra rv  to  Thy  holy  will  may  be  removed,  that 
Thou  alone  mayst  reign  in  me." 

4th.  "  I  felt  more  comfortable  in  retiring  to 
rest  last  night,  and  also  this  morning,  for 
which  I  desire  to  be  truly  thankful.  Oh  !  my 
soul,  seek  thou  the  Lord,  for  He  is  the  God 
jf  the  whole  earth  !  My  mind  is  too  much 
occupied  with  earthly  things.  I  can  hardly 
settle  it  to  wait  upon  God.  Oh !  let  me  not 
jive  up ;  let  me  stand  more  on  Zion's  watch 
owcr." 

6th.  "  Oh  !  the  blessed  state  of  those  who 
walk  in  the  way  required  of  them,  believing 
hat  he  who  promised  is  able  to  perform.  Oh  ! 
Lord,  thou  knowest  me  as  I  am  ;  be  not  far 
rom  me  I  pray  thee  !  Shouldst  thou  see  meet 
o  restore  me,  I  do  desire  to  serve  thee  with 
riy  whole  heart,  soul,  and  body,  putting  my 
rust  in  thee." 

7th.  "Still  poor  and  needy;  yet  thankful, 
n  being  enabled  to  say,  that  my  Saviour  has 
lot  left  me.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  beside 
Thee,  or  in  all  the  earth  in  comparison  with 
Thee.  Oh  1  my  Saviour,  be  near  to  help  me ! 
or  vain  are  my  endeavours  in  my  own 
itrength.  My  earnest  desire  to  God  is,  that 
rlemay  do  with  me,  as  may  seem  good  in  his 
jght.  If  thou,  Oh  Lord,  shouldst  be  pleased 
o  take  the  life  thou  gavest,  be  pleased,  I  be- 
eech  thee,  to  take  me  to  thyself;  earnestly  do 
beseech  thee,  to  enable  me  to  keep  my  hopes 
teadfaslly  fixed  on  thee." 

25th.  "  May  I  stand  prepared  to  receive, 
t  the  Lord's  hand  the  cup  of  blessing,  or  that 
•f  affliction,  for  He  knoweth  what  is  best  for 
ne.  Oh  Lord  !  Thou  who  broughtest  me  out 
f  the  horrible  pit,  and  out  of  the  miry  clay  ; 
nd  didst  in  part,  set  my  feet  upon  a  Rock,  and 
stablished  my  goings  ;  Thou,  oh  my  Saviour  ! 
/ilt  not  now  cast  me  off.  Without  an  omni- 
resent  Saviour,  I  should  feel  most  gloomy. 
)h  my  soul  remember  this, — that  if  thou  art 
areful  to  make  God  thy  friend,  thou  wilt  find 
mt  He  is  able  to  do  all  things  for  thee;  and 
ause,  from  this  lonely  couch,  prayer  and 
raise  to  ascend  to  his  great  and  excellent 
ame." 

Thus  did  he,  at  times,  pour  forth  the  pre- 
ious  breathings  of  his  panting  soul,  until  the 


3d  of  Third  month,  when  increasing  illness  led 
him  to  cease  the  record. 

He  closed  his  life  among  strangers  ;  but 
there  is  comfort  in  believing,  he  was  prepared 
for  the  summons.  It  was  remarked  by  a  friend, 
who  had  been  in  the  practice  of  occasionally 
visiting  him  previous  to  his  leaving  his  native 
land  ; — "  the  holy  fervour  which  pervaded  his 
mind,  was  denoted  by  a  countenance  glistening 
with  joyful  expectation  of  a  glorious  change, 
which  was  deeply  instructive  and  encouraging 
to  behold." 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Tlioinas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

In  1822,  Obadiah  Brown,  the  only  son  of 
Moses  Brown,  died.  This  was  a  sore  trial  to 
this  aged  patriarch,  then  84  years  old.  In 
writing  of  this  bereavement,  he  speaks  of  it  as 
(he  loss  of  "  My  beloved  son  in  my  old  age, 
on  whom  I  was  looking  to  lean."  Various 
(rials  incident  to  long  life  came  upon  him,  yet 
he  had  learned  where  to  look  for  help,  and  was 
not  cast  down  below  measure.  He  saw  the 
dissensions  occasioned  by  the  unsoundness  of 
Elias  Hicks,  die  away  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  almost  immediately  he  beheld  un- 
soundness of  a  contrary  nature  and  doctrine 
creeping  in.  His  large  correspondence  fur- 
nished him  with  information  as  to  what  was 
transacting  in  other  parts,  and  his  acute  obser- 
vation enabled  him  to  detect  what  was  going 
on  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  After 
watching  the  progress  of  events,  listening  to 
the  ministerial  labours  and  the  conversation  of 
some,  and  tracing  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  and  pen,  the  operations  of  others,  he  was 
enabled  openly  and  fearlessly  to  declare,  that 
he  knew  that  a  combination  had  been  made 
to  change  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  As  the  principals  in  this  thing,  he 
enumerated  three,  one  of  whom,  after  joining 
the  "Independents,"  united  himself  to  the  Me- 
thodists, became  a  paid  preacher  among  them, 
and  now,  of  little  account  in  the  eyes  of  any, 
frequenlly  attends  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
he  sought  to  destroy. 

From  the  influence  of  the  spirit  tending  to 
episcopacy  and  an  outside  religion,  which 
Moses  Brown  was  concerned  to  warn  his 
Friends  against,  has  arisen  dissensions  which 
have  been  shaking  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  showed  itself  in  many 
of  the  writings  of  members, — it  grew  to  a  head 
in  what  was  termed  Crewdsonism,  in  England, 
and  in  every  place,  where  there  was  spiritual 
vitality,  sufficiently  active  in  any  to  make  them 
willing  to  contend  for  the  Truth,  it  stirred  up 
dissension.  Thus  the  harmony  of  religious 
association  was  impaired,  and  party  feelings 
arose.  A  watchful  spirit  of  jealousy  sprang 
up  in  those  who  stood  for  the  good  old  way, — 
and  a  spirit  of  persecution  manifested  itself  in 
some  who  wished  to  spread  the  new  views,  or 
to  screen  from  censure  those  who  did  so. 
These  dissensions  have  been  grievous  to  the 
lovers  of  peace,  yet  have  ihey  been  of  singular 
service  in  arousing  many.  Honest-hearted 
watchmen  'and  watchwomen,  are  calling  the 


|  alarm  from  the  walls  and  through  the  streets 
of  different  parts  of  our  Zion,  and  the  spirit  of 
change,  stands  in  measure  rebuked.  Yet  is  it 
in  some  places  sanguine  of  its  present  power, 
and  ultimate  success,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  language  of  a  recent  attack  on  Robert  Bar- 
clay, published  in  England,  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  this  last  attempt  to  modify  Quakerism. 

A  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ori- 
ginal doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  mani- 
fests itself  in  M.  B.'s  last  will.  Having  left  some 
property  for  certain  designated  purposes  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England,  he  adds, 
"  It  is  my  will  that  the  same,  and  all  estates 
herein  given  to  them,  do  vest  in,  and  remain 
lo  the  said  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  their  suc- 
cessors holding  the  same  Christian  faith  and 
doctrines  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  G. 
Fox,  G.  Whitehead,  Wm.  Penn,  Robert  Bar- 
clay, and  others  of  our  early  Friends,  profes- 
sors of  the  Christian  religion  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour, — both  as  to  his  outward 
manifestations  in  the  body,  and  inward  Divine 
Light,  Spirit,  Grace,  and  Truth,  for  the  conver- 
sion, regeneration,  preservation,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  and  is 
truly  taught  in  the  scriptures  when  opened  by 
the  same  Divine  Spirit  which  superintended 
the  writers  thereof." 

This  aged  patriarch  having  filled  up  a  long 
life  of  usefulness, — having  dedicated  the 
strength  of  youth,  of  manhood  and  of  age,  to 
the  services  of  his  Divine  Lord  and  Master — was 
sustained  in  a  quiet,  comfortable  faith,  as  he 
approached  the  borders  of  the  grave.  His 
comfort  sprang  not  from  looking  over  his  past 
life,  and  enumerating  supposed  good  deeds  ! — 
No!  he  felt,  in  himself,  poor,  and  weak,  and 
destitute  of  all  claims  on  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  glory  ;  but  in  the  Lord  Jesus  he  had  hope, 
he  had  peace,  he  had  confidence  of  attaining 
the  rest  of  the  righteous.  On  the  23rd  of  the 
Eighth  month,  1836,  he  was  taken  unwell, 
and  gradually  yet  constantly  declined  in 
strength.  Fie  felt  that  the  issue  was  uncertain, 
and  arranging  all  his  temporal  affairs,  awaited 
in  calmness  the  result.  His  mind  continued 
vigorous,  and  no  cloud  of  doubt  appeared  to 
overshadow  his  spirit  as  he  entered  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  On  the  6th  of  the 
Ninth  month  having  nearly  completed  his 
ninety-eighth  year,  he  was  released  from  all 
the  trials  of  time. 

A  Friend  has  furnished  the  following  sketch 
of  Moses  Brown,  as  he  appeared  in  his  extreme 
old  age.  "  A  few  months  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  spending  an 
afternoon  in  conversation  with  him.  He  was 
then  in  his  98lh  year,  yet  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  Although  his  body 
was  slightly  bent,  his  slep  was  firm,  and  I  ob- 
served that  he  could  read  without  the  use  of 
glasses.  He  was  very  abstemious,  and  his 
Ibod  was  of  the  simplest  character.  So  vigor- 
ous was  his  frame,  that  he  regularly  attended 
to  his  outward  affairs,  and  was  diligent  in  (he 
attendance  of  religious  meetings.  In  one  for 
discipline,  I  heard  him  deliver  an  impressive 
exhortation  to  young  persons,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  inward  and  vital  religion,  was 
clearly  set  forth.  Considering  his  age,  ihe 
powers  of  his  mind  were  truly  astonishing, — 
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particularly  his  memory.  Few  persons,  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  can  recall  to  mind  past  events, 
with  the  accuracy  which  he  could,  after  hav- 
ing almost  lived  out  a  century.  Whether  he 
referred  to  occurrences  of  his  early  years,  or 
to  those  of  recent  times,  it  was  with  equal 
clearness  and  precision.  He  appeared  to  be 
able  to  mention  the  day  and  year,  in  which 
any  event  look  place  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing ;  and  to  describe  the  smallest  particulars 
respecting  it.  He  must  have  been  distinguish- 
ed for  order  and  method,  for  having  occasion 
to  refer  to  various  letters  received,  at  widely 
separated  periods  of  time,  he  could  tell,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  where  each  one  was 
to  be  found. 

"  In  conversation,  he  was  very  animated  and 
instructive.  His  memory  being  stored  with 
anecdotes,  he  was  enabled  to  illustrate  the 
various  subjects  of  discussion,  and  to  interest 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  With  the 
history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  very 
familiar,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare. He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  soundness 
of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies,  into  the  pro- 
fession of  which  Friends  were  originally  ga- 
thered,— and  in  their  adaptation  to  all  times 
and  all  conditions  of  society.  To  those,  who, 
he  feared,  were  in  danger  of  making  shipwreck 
of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience,  he  pointed 
out  the  rocks  upon  which  many  who  had 
sought  an  easier  way  had  been  lost,  and  faith- 
fully warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  a 
departure  from  the  true  ground  of  old-fashion- 
ed Quakerism."  ' 

Thomas  Scattergood  after  his  return  from 
his  journey  to  the  east  in  1781,  passed  through 
many  fiery  baptisms  and  spiritual  exercises, 
and  was  thereby  prepared  in  humble  faithful- 
ness to  wait  on  the  gift  committed  to  him,  and 
to  minister  in  the  Lord's  time,  and  under  the 
fresh  anointing,  in  life  and  power.  In  the 
First  month,  1783,  the  elders  of  the  meeting 
he  belonged  to,  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  his  public  appearances  as  a  minister 
amongst  them.  Great  unity  was  expressed 
with  his  Gospel  labours,  and  a  proposition  was 
made  to  acknowledge  his  gift  in  the  ministry, 
by  "  recommending"  him  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  Some 
Friends,  though  uniting  with  him,  yet  were 
not  disposed  to  move  along  so  fast,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  case  should  lay  over  another 
month  for  consideration.  Others  thought  that 
as  the  meeting  had  entered  into  the  subject, 
and  had  fully  and  freely  expressed  its  unity 
with  him,  the  business  had  better  be  finished 
at  that  time.  Some  discordant  remarks  were 
made,  and  as  the  discussion  continued, Thomas, 
who  had  been  sitting  under  religious  exercise, 
arose,  and  after  premising  that  though  the 
unity  of  his  Friends  was  precious  to  him,  yet 
the  time  of  publicly  acknowledging  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  proceeded  to  labour  in  Gospel 
power  and  authority.  So  remarkably  was  he 
favoured,  that  when  he  took  his  seat,  the  sub- 
ject of  recommending  him  at  that  time  being 
revived,  not  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  overshadowing  of  hea- 
venly good  attending,  was  a  seal  of  Divine  ap- 
proval appreciated  by  all  present. 

(To  bo  continued. ) 


Sugar. — It  is  estimated  that  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  Cuba  for  1850,  if  nothing  occurs 
to  injure  the  crop  between  this  and  the  early 
part  of  December,  will  be  equal  to  1,500,000 
boxes — worth,  at  present  rates,  (molasses  in- 
cluded,) $3o,000,000.  The  largest  crop  ever 
exported  hitherto  was  in  1847,  amounting  to 
near  1,300,000  boxes;  since  which  date  the 
cultivation  has  been  increased,  and  the  present 
season  has  been  uncommonly  favourable. — 
Late  Paper. 
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meeting  was  smaller  than  it  generally  is,  th^ 
small-pox  prevailing  at  Richmond,  and  there 
were  but  few  in  attendance  with  minutes  or 
certificates  from  other  meetings.    A  document 
agreed  upon  by  the  conference  in  Baltimore, 
was  read  and  united  with,  and  the  Meeting  fox] 
Sufferings  directed  to  have  it  printed,  if  ap 
proved  by  the  other  meetings  which  sent  repre 
sentatives  to  the  conference.    We  will  give 
further  particulars  of  the  meeting  when  we 
receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  minutes.  ■ 

We  shall  probably  next  week  give  some 
account  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

A  Friend  of  New  Jersey,  who  appears  to  be 
deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety, has  forwarded  us  some  remarks  respect- 
ing the  excellent  essay  published  on  page  30 
of  the  present  volume,  called  "Corrupt  and 
Debasing  Exhibitions."  He  says,  "  I  could 
but  rejoice  that  there  was  one  faithful  Friend 
made  willing  to  proclaim  against  this  great 
evil." 

He  compares  these  exhibitions  to  "  traps 
hidden  under  beautiful  flowers  to  catch  the 
innocent  youth,  and  those  further  advanced  in 
life,  who  may  be  tempted  in  an  unwatchful 
moment  to  visit"  these  synagogues  of  satan. 
He  supposes  the  enemy  of  all  good  presents 
his  baits  to  the  unwary,  when  in  "  a  low-spi- 
rited mood, — on  a  little  discouragement  in 
business, — or  on  some  unpropitious  occurrence 
in  the  domestic  scene," — and  for  present  relief 
they  fly  "  to  these  dens  of  sin,  instead  of  turn- 
ing their  minds  inward  unto  Him  who  can  and 
will  comfort  his  faithful  dependent  children 
under  the  various  trials  and  afflictions  of  this 
life,  if  they  look  to  him  in  deep  humility  of 
soul  desiring  to  be  preserved  in  innocency." 

Our  correspondent  appears  to  have  long 
been  exercised  on  this  account,  and  affection- 
ately desires  the  youth  "to  take  up  the  cross 
to  these  sinful  pleasures,  which  will  prove  as 
poison  to  their  souls."  "  Let  me  plead  with 
you,  dear  young  people,"  he  says,  "  to  be 
faithful  in  the  day  of  small  things,  remember- 
ing the  precious  promise,  '  he  that  is  faithful 
in  a  little,  I  will  make  ruler  over  more.'  " 
"  Let  me  persuade  you  not  to  pass  these  things 
by  as  unworthy  of  your  notice,  lest  the  Lord 
may  pass  you  by  in  t lie  day  of  trouble;  re- 
membering all  things  are  seen  by  his  pene- 
trating eye." 

The  concern  expressed  by  both  correspond- 
ents is  not  only  good  in  itself  but  seasonably 
limed.  Philadelphia  probably  never  had  so 
many  places  of  demoralizing  amusements 
open  as  at  the  present  period  ;  and  it  behoves 
parents,  guardians,  and  maoters  in  this  respect 
to  watch  over  those  committed  to  their  charge 
with  diligence,  as  "  those  who  must  give  an 
account." 


An  adjourded  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch! 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends! 
of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  of  Eleventh  month,  inl 
the  Committee-room  at  the  Bible  Depository. 

Eleventh  month. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  a  letter  received  from  a  member  of  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting,  we  are  informed  that  it 
convened  at  the  usual  time  and  place.  The 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Samuel  Satterthwaife,  Tecumseh,  i 
Mich.,  84,  vols.  21  and  22.  Josiah  M.  Reeve,  82,  vol.! 
22  ;  D.  Buffum,  Jr.,  per  D.  B.  S.,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Johni 
Kennedy,  per  Win,  Carman,  $6,  vols.  20,  21  and  22  f\ 
Nathan  P.  Hal],  agent,  Harrisvillc,  O.,  for  Nathani 
Hall,  81,  to  26,  vol.  23,  Jacob  Flanner,  82,  to  13,  vol.1 
23,  and  Isaac  Brown,  82,  vol.  23.  John  King,  agent, 
Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  for  Richard  Wreford,  Henrietta  Wil- 
cox, Charles  Gifibrd  and  Mary  P.  Smith,  each  §2,  vol. 
23,  John  Wanzer,  84,  vols.  21  and  22,  and  Nicholas 
D.  Tripp,  82,  vol.  22;  Eliza  Middleton,  Crosswicks, 
N.  J.,  per  N.  K.,  82,  vol.  23. 

Correction  in  No.  2. — Samuel  B.  Shove,  &c.,  should 
read  Sarah  B.  Shove,  82,  vol.  23. 


WANTED 

A  teacher  for  the  Girls'  Elementary  School 
at  West-town  Boarding-school. 

Apply  to  Hannah  Rhoads,  Marple,  Dela^ 
ware  Co. ;  Hannah  Warrington,  Jr.,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.  ;  Sidney  Coates,  No.  330  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  on  the  18th  ult,  at  Friends'  meetings 
Medford,  N.  J.,  Job  Haines,  M.  D.,  of  Mount  LaureH 
to  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  John  N.  Reeve,  of  the  formefl 
place. 


Died,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth 
month  last,  Abraham  Sharpless,  a  member  of  Bid 
mingbam  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  91st  year  of  hffl 
age.  The  deceased  usefully  filled  the  station  of  over-! 
seer,  during  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty  in 
Society ;  he  was  faithful  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings until  within  a  short  period  of  his  decease  ;  and 
was  preserved,  it  is  believed,  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
life  and  innocency  of  character,  until  the  close  of  his 
lengthened-out  days. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  the  Ninth  month,  at  Ipswich, 

England,  aged  82,  Ann  Alexander,  of  that  place, 
widow  of  William  Alexander,  late  of  York.  TS 
name  of  this  dear  Friend  will  be  familiar  to  many  ol 
our  readers,  in  the  remembrance  of  her  acceptabls 
services  t!S  a  minister ;  in  which  capacity  she  travelled 
extensively  in  Great  Britain,  li  eland,  and  Nortj 
America.  Her  removal  was  very  sudden,  but  hej 
friends  consolingly  believe,  that  she  has  been  gathered 
as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. — British  Friend. 

 ,  on  Fourth-da}',  the  3rd  ult.,  Eliza  B.  Smith, 

in  the  67th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Mcnomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

While  the  Friends  were  wailing  for  the  In- 
ians  to  come  in,  trouble  was  brewing  among 
le  chiefs.    Those  of  them  who  lived  near  the 
ke  Powawhaykonnay — pronounced  for  short- 
3ss,  Poygan — did  not  like  the  innovation  pro- 
ved by  the  commissioner.    The  lake  was 
e  place  where  they  had  been,  used  to  assem- 
ing  in  council,  and  there  they  intended  to 
ieeton  this  occasion,  if  they  could  have  their 
,vn  way.    They  despatched  a  delegation  to 
reen  Buy  io  see  him  and  declare  :heir  will. 
The  delegates  reached  town  on  the  evening 
f  Sixth  month  10th,  and  it  was  agreed  to  have 
conference  the  next  morning,  immediately 
ter  breakfast,  at  the  office  of  Wm.  H.  Bruce, 
ie  Sub-Indian  agent.    The  United  States  in- 
rpreter  was  engaged  as  an  indispensable  aid, 
ie  Indians  speaking  only  their  own  tongue, 
his  occasion  was  interesting,  as  affording  the 
rst  interview  with  the  Menomonie  chiefs,  and 
ie  first  opportunity,  which  the  Friends  had, 
judge,  by  personal  observation,  of  the  cha- 
cter  of  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been 
nt  and  of  whom  they  had,  in  one  particular, 
iceived  such  deplorable  accounts.    On  meet- 
ig  these  chiefs,  they  were  therefore,  the  more 
leased  to  find,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
:unk  ;— that  all  were  as  sober  and  quiet  in 
leir  deportment,  as  could  be  desired.  There 
ere  five  of  them,  viz. : — La  Motte,  a  large 
;an  with  a  composed  countenance — the  orator 
"the  day  ;  Cheequetum  or  Laughing  Hyaena, 
hose  merry  eye  and  smiling  face  were  not 
keeping  with  the  current  notions  of  Indian 
ravity — a  man  of  medium  size;  Osh-kish-he- 
an-new — or  young  man — a  diminutive,  insig- 
ificant-looking  subject,  with  a  restless  eye 
nd  anxious  visage — a  brother  of  the  Head 
lief  of  the  Nation;  Ah-keena-pow-way-o  and 
ee-quah-kee-nah — not  remarkable  for  any- 
iing  ;  and,  along  with  them,  a  silent  inlerpre- 
r  of  their  own,  one  Antoine  Gauthier — a 
ilf-breed,  French  and  Menomonie — a  tall, 


gaunt  figure,  with  long  black  shaggy  locks, 
and  the  face  of  a  bandit,  whose  office  seemed 
to  be  to  listen  and  store  in  his  memory,  for 
the  future  use  of  his  superiors,  the  remarks 
which  might  fall  from  the  white  men,  and  to 
report  to  them,  privately,  any  misinterpreta- 
tion, should  there,  unhappily,  be  cause. 

These  sons  of  the  woods  were  not,  as  one 
might  have  expected,  dressed  out  in  holiday 
trim.  On  the  contrary,  their  clothing  was 
scant,  not  very  cleanly  and  a  good  deal  worn. 
There  was  no  dirty  finery  about  it  nor  any 
relics  of  finery.  They  looked  poor  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hyrjena,  downcast.  "  The 
brother  of  the  head  chief  had  some  trouble  to 
arrange  his  garments  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  decent  covering.  The  appearance  of  the 
deputation  was  calculated  to  excite  commise- 
ration. 

On  entering  the  room  where  the  conference 
took  place,  they  came  forward,  quite  pleasant- 
ly, and  gave  each  of  the  strangers  a  friendly 
shake  of  the  hand.  They  then  seated  them- 
selves, the  Half-Breed  in  the  rear,  and  forth- 
with got  ready  for  a  smoke.  Each  one  had 
his  own  pi pe — a  common  clay  one,  such  as 
our  Irish  labourers  use — and  his  private  store 
of  tobacco  and  kinni-kinnie,  stowed  away  in 
a  muskrat  or  skunk  skin.  The  tobacco  was 
the  cavendish  chewing  tobacco,  that  manufac- 
tured for  smoking  not  pleasing  the  Indian  pal- 
ate. Each  one  shaved  a  portion  of  his  plug 
into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  and  there  chop- 
ping it  up  with  the  favourite  bark,  soon  had  it 
ready  for  the  fire. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  inventions  of 
science  reach  even  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian. 
Instead  of  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  in  the 
olden  style,  each  chief  produced  his  own  parti- 
cular supply  of  lucifers,  and  the  pipes  were 
speedily  waving  their  ambrosial  curls,  to  the 
delectation  of  those  whose  nostrils  affect  such 
savoury  odours.  The  Friends  would  not  have 
been  unwilling  to  dispense  with  the  fragrance; 
but  upon  discovering  that  they  were  not  oblig- 
ed to  take  part  in  the  performance,  they  quietly 
inhaled  the  share  of  smoke  which  fell  to  their 
lot,  and  congratulated  themselves  that  nothing 
worse  had  befallen  them. 

The  Indians  sat  silently  puffing,  till  their 
errand  was  demanded.  Then  La  Motte  arose 
and  stated  their  business ;  which  was  to  make 
objection  to  the  payment  of  the  $40,000  at 
Green  Bay.  They  wanted  it  to  be  made  at 
Lake  Poygan,  where  the  treaty  was  made. 
Here  there  were  too  many  houses  and  too 
little  room.  They  felt  as  if  they  could  not 
talk  so  freely  and  transact  the  business  so 
well,  as  in  the  woods,  where  there  was  more 
space. 

They  were  told,  in  reply,  that  the  call  of  the 
chiefs  was  not  to  be  present  at  a  payment,  but 


to  make  out  a  pay-roll  ;  and  that  a  place  to 
meet  in,  suitable  for  that  purpose,  had  been 
secured  for  their  accommodation;  where  the 
Friends  would  stay  with  them,  where  they 
should  be  provided  with  food  and  lodging,  and 
could  be  entirely  private. 

Still  they  objected  : — the  distance  was  great ; 
their  old  chief,  I-aw-ma-taw,  was  too  infirm  to 
travel  so  far. 

To  which,  answer  was  made,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  make  all  the  other  chiefs 
and  all  the  half-breeds,  some  400  in  number, 
including  old  people  and  little  children,  go  all 
the  way  up  to  the  lake,  to  accommodate  the 
nine  chiefs  living  there.  Green  Bay  was  a, 
comparatively,  central  spot,  and  most  accessi- 
ble to  the  majority  of  those  concerned. 

The  business  of  the  delegation  being  to  start 
objections,  they  performed  their  function  faith- 
fully. But  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  were 
much  better  at  multiplying  little  difficulties, 
than  at  convincing  the  Friends  of  the  propriety 
of  changing  their  determination. 

The  first  objection,  which,  according  to  the 
Indian  custom  of  expressing  themselves  in 
figurative  language,  might  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  intrusion 
and  interference  of  troublesome  people,  if  they 
came  into  the  heart  of  the  white  settlements, 
the  Friends  thought  was  obviated  more  effect- 
ually by  the  character  of  the  place  in  which 
they  wished  to  meet  the  Indians,  than  it  would 
be  by  going  to  the  lake  ;  and  from  the  faint 
resistance  to  the  plan  proposed,  made  by  the 
chiefs,  after  a  little  explanation,  it  is  probable 
they  thought  so  too,  though  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  quite  diplomatic  to  make  any  such  ac- 
knowledgment. 

But,  before  parting,  they  informed  the 
Friends,  with  a  smile,  and  as  it  were,  by  way 
of  apology,  for  not  giving  their  assent,  that 
their  instructions  had  been  positive,  to  answer 
no  questions,  make  no  concessions,  keep  always 
in  company,  and  return  to  the  lake  together, 
with  their  report. 

The  Sub-Indian  agent  cut  short  the  discus- 
sion, in  a  tone  more  magisterial  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  Friends,  by  telling  the  chiefs, 
peremptorily,  that  a  place  had  been  provided 
for  the  council  at  Green  Bay,  and  they  must 
come.  They  seemed  too  well  accustomed  to 
such  usage  and  took  it  meekly — cheerfully,  one 
might  say.  Yet  it  was  pretty  plain,  they  did 
not  think  any  great  hardship  was  going  to  be 
imposed  upon  them,  in  the  present  case. 

One  thing,  in  this  conference,  took  the 
Friends  by  surprise  and  a  little  disappointed 
them.  They  had  imagined  the  fame  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  his  honourable  dealings  with 
the  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  were  known,  ge- 
nerally, to  the  North  American  Indians,  and 
they  had  expected,  that  the  brightness  of  his 
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reputation  would  have  shed  a  liiile  lustre  upon 
his  unworthy  followers.  They  had  hoped  the 
Menomonies  would  have  welcomed  them  as 
men  belonging  to  a  people,  proverbially,  the 
fast  friends  of  the  Indian  race  and  worthy  of 
their  confidence.  But  when  they  were  inquir- 
ed of,  concerning  their  knowledge  of  Penn, 
they  replied,  that  they  had  never  heard  of  him. 
A  short  relation  was  then  made  to  them  of  his 
character,  principles  and  conduct,  in  founding 
and  sustaining  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  were  given  to  understand,  that  the 
si  rangers  then  with  them  were  of  his  people. 
They  listened  with  close  attention  and  interest 
to  the  narrative,  but  gave  no  outward  token  of 
surprise  or  satisfaction,  and  did  not  depart 
from  the  cautious  and  reserved,  though  not 
unfriendly  manner,  which  they  had  before 
maintained  ;  nor  did  they  make  any  comment 
upon  what  had  been  communicated  to  them. 
Every  thing,  however,  had  to  pass  through 
the  alembic  of  an  interpreter,  and  what  it  lost 
in  the  distillation,  or  what  modification  it  un- 
derwent, before  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Indi- 
ans, there  was  nobody  to  tell.v  It  may  afford 
some  explanation  of  their  ignorance  of  Penn  to 
state,  that  this  Nation  is,  probably,  more  iso- 
lated than  any  other  on  the  continent,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  language,  the 
smallness  of  its  intercourse  with  the  French 
portion  of  the  white  inhabitants,  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  its  being,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  Protestant  missionaries  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  had  free  course  among 
them. 

The  entire  Nation  does  not  exceed  2300 
persons,  agreeably  to  a  roll  prepared  at  the 
Fort  a  year  ago.  Williams,  who  has  endeav- 
oured to  trace  their  history,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  Friends, — "  It  appears  by  Charle- 
voix, in  1721,  that — 'The  whole  Nation  con- 
sisted of  only  one  village,  and  this  too  not  very 
numerous.'  They  increased  from  that  time, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  Report  of  Dr.  Morse  to 
Congress,  in  1822  ;  wherein  he  would  make 
them  appear — '  in  a  number  of  villages' — to 
be  3900  souls."  They  have,  from  an  early 
period,  inhabited  the  region  in  which  they  now 
live,  and,  what  is  singular,  have  no  tradition 
or  will  confess  none,  of  the  country  from 
which  their  forefathers  sprung  or  of  the  origin 
of  their  Nation.  Gallatin,  by  analogy  of  lan- 
guage, places  them  with  the  Algonquin  family  ; 
yet  from  the  vocabularies  which  he  cites  from 
Hale,  the  relationship  is  not  striking  to  a 
reader  unskilled  in  such  investigations.  Charle- 
voix, as  quoted  by  Williams,  remarks  : — "  I 
have  been  assured,  that  they  had  the  same 
original  and  nearly  the  same  language  with 
the  Noquets  and  the  Indians  at  the  Falls"  of 
Niagara.  The  Noquets,  Williams  adds, 
"  composed  several  roving  bands  of  the  con- 
federates, who  were  more  or  less  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Totarines,  and  emigrated 
with  them  to  Green  Bay,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Niagara."  He  thinks  he  has 
ascertained  that — "  They  were  allied  with  the 
Six  Nations,  and  were  called  by  the  French 
Tateras,  the  English,  Toderiks,  and  by  the 
Confederates,  Totarironon  or  Totarines."  lie 
says, — "  Some  of  these  people  were  seen,  and 


their  language  heard,  as  late  as  1782,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falls." 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionary  stationed 
with  the  Menomonies,  said  to  be  critically  fami- 
liar with  several  of  the  Indian  tongues  of  this 
region,  believes,  from  the  analogies  which  he 
has  traced,  that  this  people  belong  to  the  Chip- 
pewa family. 

They  are,  generally  speaking,  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  Sioux  and  Chippevvas — the  prin- 
cipal Nations  of  the  North-west — and  inferior 
to  them  in  physical  development  and  muscular 
strength.  They  are  pacific  in  disposition  and 
have  rarely  been  involved  in  war — only  once 
of  their  own  accord — since  white  men  have 
known  them.  Twice  they  were  drawn  into 
contests  between  the  whites,  viz. : — during  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  that  of 
1812.  "I  am  unable,"  says  Williams,  "to 
state  precisely,  the  time,  when  their  numbers 
began  to  decrease.  From  various  circum- 
stances, however,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  it 
commenced  with  the  war  in  1812,  And  this 
lessening  of  their  numbers  was  not  by  sickness 
or  battle,  but,  by  strong  drinks,  which  were,  at 
that  lime,  .more  freely  and  abundantly  intro- 
duced among-them.  This  great  evil  did  not 
cease  with,  the  war,  but,  as  one  justly  ob- 
served, it  was  unhappily  sustained,  when  Fort 
Howard  was  garrisoned  by  the  United  States 
troops,  in  1816.  And,  may  I  here  add,  this 
dreadful  evil  is  still  making  ravages  among 
the  lords  of  the  soil  ?  During  the  administra- 
tion of  the  late  President  Jackson,  my  heart 
did  not  cease  to  bleed,  from  pity  and  compas- 
sion for  my  Indian  brethren,  as  I  found  no 
justice  nor  righteousness  in  all  his  dealings 
with  them."  The  Christian  nation  who  led 
these  poor  Menomonies  into  the  path  of  des- 
truction, has  not  raised  a  finger  to  turn  them 
from  it.  Their  downward  career,  if  not 
speedily  checked,  must  end  in  general  misery 
and  final  extinction.  Yet  they  are  an  amiable 
people,  and  from  the  feelings  which  they  ma- 
nifested, in  the  course  of  their  communications 
with  the  Friends,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  much  might  be  done  among  them  in  the 
good  work  of  reformation.  It  is  lamentable  to 
behold  a  nation  sinking  in  the  vortex  of  in- 
temperance and  to  reflect  they  were  plunged 
into  the  gulf  by  those  who  call  themselves  the 
followers  of  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  North  American  &.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Tenth  month 
(October),  1819. 

Though  some  snow  fell  early  in  the  month, 
both  north  and  south  of  us,  the  weather  in  this 
vicinity  has  continued  most  favourable  to  veg- 
etation ;  abundant  rains,  and  a  temperature 
two  degrees  above  the  average  of  the  month, 
have  secured  a  plentiful  crop  of  grass,  and 
given  to  the  young  wheat  its  liveliest  hue  of 
green. 

There  usually  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  a 
period  of  mild,  calm,  and  clear  weather,  lasting 
from  one  or  two  to  several  weeks.  This  sea- 
son is  called,  in  the  rural  districts  of  England, 


"  Michaelmas  summer,"  and  is  peculiarly  blai 
and  agreeable  ;  with  us  it  has  obtained  t! 
name  of"  Indian  summer,"  and  has  the  ad< 
tional  feature  of  haziness — the  morning  ai 
evening  sun  seeming  shrouded  in  smoke,  ai 
the  stars  near  the  horizon  being  invisib 
This  season,  occupying  the  place  between  sui 
mer  and  winter,  occurs  at  a  time  when  t 
earth  and  ocean,  near  their  surface,  have  t 
same  temperature  ;  and  as  inequality  in  tei 
perature  between  these  is  a  chief  cause 
winds  in  maritime  countries,  this  fact  well  e 
counts  for  the  calm  that  characterizes  t 
period  under  consideration.  There  is, 
truth, at  this  peculiar  juncture,a  thermometry 
equilibrium  between  the  air,  the  earth,  and  t 
ocean,  each  having  attained  its  mean  tempei 
ture  (or  nearly  so,)  for  the  year,  and  lh< 
means  being  about  equal. 

Many  speculations  have  been  put  forth 
relation  to  the  cause  of  our  Indian  Summi 
characterised,  as  it  is,  by  a  hazy  or  smo! 
atmosphere,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  neai 
calm.  Of  the  calm  and  its  cause  we  have 
ready  remarked  ;  and  of  the  haze,  many  yee 
of  observation  have  convinced  us  that  it 
wholly  due  to  a  stratum  of  smoke  upon  t 
earth's  surface,  derived  mainly  from  the  pr< 
tice  of  burning  heaps  of  rubbish  in  their  fie 
by  our  farmers.  The  writer  has  come  to  tl 
conclusion  chiefly  from  the  facts: 

That  these  fires  are  kindled  at  a  time  a 
under  circumstances  that  seem  to  justify  1 
conclusion,  viz.,  in  autumn,  and  in  still  a 
dry  weather. 

That  the  Indian  summer  is  longest  wh< 
burning  in  the  field  is  most  practised,  as  in  I 
West,  from  three  to  six  weeks  ;  in  this  vicin 
from  one  to  two  weeks ;  and  in  the  easte 
part  of  Massachusetts,  where  field  burning 
now  rarely  piactised,  this  feature  of  the  si 
sons  is  rarely  witnessed,  though  sixty  ye? 
since  both  were  common  in  the  same  locali 

That  the  obscuring  cause  is  near  the  ear 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  stars  are 
visible  near  the  horizon,  while  unobscured 
the  zenith. 

But  whatever  be  its  cause,  the  season 
charming,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
should  recede  with  the  progress  of  cullivati 
The  past  month  furnished  a  fair  specimen 
this  autumnal  summer,  (from  the  23d  to 
28th,)  and  while  the  subdued  light  of  the  s 
fell  upon  the  earth,  softening  the  landsca 
and  seeming  to  unite  in  harmony  all  within 
influence,  I  was  almost  ready  to  say,  v 
little  Frank  in  the  story,  "  Oh,  that  it  wo 
always  be  autumn  !" 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  \ 
56,  which  is  2  degrees  above  the  comri 
mean. 

The  coldest  day  was  on  the  8th,  when 
mean  temperature  was  50  ;  and  the  warn 
was  the  17th,  the  average  of  that  day  be 
66i  deg.,  and  giving  a  mean  range  for 
month  of  161  degrees  only. 

A  northerly  wind  has  prevailed  for  19  da 
and  a  southerly  wind  8  days  ;  on  one  day 
wind  was  W.,  on  two  E.,  and  one  is  recor 
as  calm. 

Little,  if  any,  ice  has  appeared  in  this 
cinity,  and  a  white  frost  on  two  or  three  mc 
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[s  only  :  vol,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
st,  trees  had  early  in  the  month  begun  lo 
issumo  their  rich  autumnal  hues,  and  though 
>y  the  20th  some  had  cast  their  leaves,  many 
till  retain  their  gorgeous  covering. 

Twenty  days  are  put  down  as  fair,  and 
even  as  cloudy  ;  some  rain  fell  on  eight  days, 
.nd  the  whole  quantity  lor  the  month,  as  ob- 
erved  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  G\ 
nehes.  P.  S. 

•hilada.,  Eleventh  mo.  1st,  1849. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

{Continued  from  page  51.) 

"  Eighth  month  22nd. — I  left  home  this 
Homing  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some) 
*eed  wheal  for  the  Indians  to  sow  this  fall,  and 
ell  in  company  on  my  way  with  one  of  the' 
ia;;v(s,  (a  young  man  of  good  capacity,)  who! 
old  me  his  father  was  very  desirous  he  should 
helinquish  his  present  views,  and  again  adopt 
ndian  customs  ;  that  no  advantage  whatever 
ffould  be  derived  from  following  the  example 
af  the  white  people.  His  father  wished  him 
o  put  away  his  wife,  because  she  was  not  a 
good  woman ;  and  told  him  if  he  followed  In- 
dian habits,  and  behaved  himself,  and  kept  to 
he  truth,  he  would  certainly  go  to  heaven 
vhen  he  died.  The  old  man,  he  said,  was 
rery  anxious  that  he  should  unite  with  him  ; 
ind  I  found  by  the  young  man's  converse,  that 
t  was  not  unlikely  he  would  concur  with  the 
wishes  of  his  father.  I  felt  much  interested 
Tor  him  in  his  trying  situation,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  consider  well  what  he  was 
about,  and  by  no  means  to  part  from  his  wife. 
[  stopped  at  Big  Jacob's;  one  of  the  young 
men  was  eating  breakfast,  and  invited  me  to 
partake  with  him,  which  I  did  ;  and  told  his 
mother  I  was  pleased  to  find  them  so  comfort- 
able, and  encouraged  her  to  persevere,  and 
ieep  her  house  and  furniture  clean,  which 
would  be  agreeable  to  her  husband,  and  both 
endeavour  to  live  in  love  and  harmony.  A 
few  more  remarks  were  made  which  appeared 
to  be  well  received.  I  resumed  my  journey, 
accompanied  by  the  aforementioned  young 
man,  who  wished  me  to  assist  him  in  selecting 
a  suitable  situation  for  a  farm,  which  I  did  in 
the  afternoon  to  his  satisfaction.  I  went  on  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  invited  me 
to  stay  all  night ;  and  being  weary,  I  accepted 
his  invitation.  During  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, I  had  much  conversation  with  him  and  his 
family,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  their 
condition. 

"  24th. — I  measured  off  near  four  acres  of 
land  for  a  young  man,  son  ofoneof  the  chiefs, 
who  promised  me  he  would  endeavour  to  clear 
and  fence  it  against  spring.  I  likewise  divided 
two  acres,  one  of  which  a  chief  was  to  chop, 
and  the  other,  his  two  sons  ;  and  feeling  very 
desirous  of  raising  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  in- 
dustry amongst  them,  I  promised  a  premium 
to  the  party  that  accomplished  the  business  in 
the  shortest  period. 

"  25th. — 1  had  much  conversation  with  seve- 
ral of  the  natives  relative  to  their  using  endea- 
vours to  sow  wheat  this  fall,  some  of  whom 


gave  me  encouragement  that  they  would  do 
so. 

"26th. — Party  feeling  runs  so  high,  that 
one  of  the  natives,  an  industrious  persevering- 
man,  told  me  he  was  afraid  to  go  on  clearing 
his  farm  as  he  would  desire,  fearing  great  op- 
position would  be  manifested,  and  probably  he 
and  his  party  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Reserva- 
tion. 

"  29th. — The  teacher  had  conversation  with 
one  of  the  chiefs  favourable  to  improvements, 
also  with  the  blacksmith,  who  appeared  anx- 
ious to  purchase  the  smith  tools  that  had  been 
lent  him  by  Friends ;  he  was  encouraged  to 
use  endeavours  to  effect  it. 

"31st. — I  employed  an  Indian  to  go  after 
the  seed  wheat  I  had  promised  to  procure  for 
the  natives  to  sow  this  fall. 

"  Ninth  month  2d. — One  of  the  chiefs  came 
here  and  said  there  was  to  be  a  council  of  all 
their  people  in  two  days,  and  he  intended  com- 
ing here  to-morrow  to  lodge,  as  he  wished  to 
be  informed  upon  some  subjects  relative  to 
former  customs  amongst  Indians,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  waver- 
ing ones,  respecting  an  abandonment  of  their 
practices  ;  his  present  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
pleasant  to  me. 

"  3rd. — I  went  to  the  blacksmith's,  and  on 
my  way  thither  stopped  at  Robinson's,  who 
told  me  the  opposite  party  had  requested  a 
general  council  of  the  Nation  to  be  held,  as 
Cornplanter  and  other  chiefs  had  something  to 
say.  He  stated  that  they  said  it  was  not  to  be 
a  council  of  disputing  and  jarring,  but  one  in 
which  they  were  going  to  make  some  reason- 
able propositions  to  those  favourable  to  im- 
provements. The  proposal  appeared  satisfac- 
tory to  Robinson,  and  he  said  he  felt  rejoiced 
that  the  opposition  manifested  such  a  disposi- 
tion. Afier  parting  with  Robinson,  I  met  with 
several  of  the  natives  and  encouraged  them  to 
sow  some  wheat  this  fall,  and  they  appeared 
spirited  upon  the  subject.  On  my  return  in 
the  afternoon,  Tekiando  told  me  they  were 
going  to  have  a  general  council,  and  his  party 
wished  to  make  some  reasonable  propositions 
to  the  others,  that  they  perhaps  would  not  ac- 
cede to  ;  they  intended  to  propose  to  them, 
that  if  they  were  still  desirous  of  having  their 
children  educated,  the  schooling  should  be  paid 
for  out  of  their  annuity  ;  as  many  of  their  peo- 
ple were  very  uneasy  on  account  of  the  Qua- 
kers doing  so  much  for  them  gratuitously  ;  that 
white  people  paid  for  the  schooling  of  their 
own  children,  and  it  was  their  wish  that  Indi- 
ans should  also  do  so  ;  their  people's  minds 
would  then  be  at  ease  relative  to  their  lands 
not  being  taken  from  them  for  what  had  been 
done  for  them.  He  said  that  Red  Jacket  had 
sent  a  message  for  all  those  in  favour  of  Indian 
customs  to  attend  a  council  at  Buffalo  ;  but  the 
Allegheny  Indians  thought  it  would  be  useless 
for  a  part  of  their  people  to  go  there  to  coun- 
cil, and  had  declined  acceding  thereto. 

(To  tie  continued.) 


Prussia  Acid. — A  German  paper  says  that 
suspension  of  life,  caused  by  prussic  acid,  is. 
only  apparent;  life  is  immediately  restored  by 
pouring  acetate  of  potash,  and  common  salt 


dissolved  in  water,  on  the  head  and  spine. 
In  this  country  rabbits  have  at  once  recovered 
from  the  cllbcts  of  prussic  acid  by  this  means. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

LYELL'S  SECOND  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

"  This  anecdote  reminds  me  ofanother  proof 
of  negro  intelligence,  related  to  me  by  Dr.  Le- 
conte,  whose  black  carpenter  came  to  him  one 
dayr,  to  relate  to  him,  with  great  delight,  a 
grand  discovery  he  had  made,  namely,  that 
each  side  of  a  hexagon  was  equal  to  the  radius 
of  a  circle  drawn  about  it.  When  informed 
that  this  property  of  a  hexagon  had  long  been 
known,  he  remarked,  that  if  it  had  been  taught 
him,  it  would  have  practically  been  of  great 
use  lo  him  in  his  business." — Vol.  11.,  p.  16. 

Superior  Intelligence  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
Interior. 

"  I  had  many  opportunities  during  this  ex- 
cursion, of  satisfying  myself  of  the  fact  for 
which  I  had  been  prepared  by  the  planters  on 
the  seaboard,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  col- 
oured race  increased  in  the  interior  and  upland 
country,  in  proportion  as  ihey  have  more  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites.  Many  of  them  were 
very  inquisitive  to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  marine  shells,  shark's  teeth, 
sea-urchins,  and  corals,  could  have  been  buried 
in  the  earth  so  far  from  the  sea,  and  at  such 
a  height.  The  deluge  had  occurred  to  them 
as  a  cause,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it, 
observing  that  they  procured  these  remains 
not  merely  near  the  surface,  but  from  the  bot- 
tom of  deep  wells,  and  that  others  were  in 
flint  stones.  In  some  places  when  I  left  the 
railway  and  hired  a  gig  to  visit  plantations  far 
from  the  main  road,  the  proprietor  would  tell 
me  he  was  unable  to  answer  my  questions,  his 
well  having  been  sunk  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  In  that  period  the  property  had  changed 
hands  two  or  three  times,  the  former  owners 
having  settled  further  south  or  south-west ;  but 
the  estate  had  remained  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  head  negro,  to  whom  1  was 
accordingly  referred.  This  personage,  con- 
scious of  his  importance,  would  begin  by  en- 
larging, with  much  self-complacency,  on  the 
ignorance  of  his  master,  who  had  been  loo 
short  a  time  in  these  parts  to  understand  any 
thing  I  wished  lo  know.  When  at  length  he 
condescended  to  come  to  the  point,  he  could 
usually  give  me  a  clear  account  of  the  layers 
of  sand,  clay  and  limestone,  they  had  passed 
through,  and  of  fishes'  teeth  they  had  found, 
some  of  which  had  occasionally  been  preserv- 
ed. In  proportion  as  these  coloured  people 
fill  places  of  trust,  they  arc  involuntarily  treat- 
ed more  as  equals  by  the  whites.  The  preju- 
dices which  keep  the  races  asunder  would 
rapidly  diminish,  were  they  not  studiously- 
kept  up  by  artificial  barriers,  unjust  laws,  and 
the  reaction  against  foreign  influence." — Vol. 
II.,  p.  20. 

"In  Alabama  as  in  Georgia,  I  found  that 
the  coloured  people  were  more  intelligent  in 
the  upper  country,  and  I  listened  with  satis- 
faction to  complaints  of  their  selling  themselves 
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up,  and  being  less  content  than  formerly  with 
their  lot.  That  men  of  colour  can  sometimes 
make  large  fortunes  in  trade,  was  proved  to 
me  by  a  fact  which  came  accidentally  to  my 
knowledge.  One  of  them  by  standing  secu- 
rity for  a  white  man,  had  lately  lost  no  less 
than  17,000  dollars  ;  yet  he  was  still  prosper- 
ing and  kept  a  store,  and  being  a  free  man, 
would  willingly  have  sent  his  son  to  the  col- 
lege at  Tuscaloosa,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  prejudices  of  a  white  aristocracy  osten- 
tatiously boastful  of  its  love  of  equality.  In 
consequence  of  similar  impediments,  many 
thriving  artisans  of  the  coloured  race,  remain 
uneducated,  and  are  obliged  to  have  white  men 
to  write  for  them  and  collect  their  debts;  and 
I  found  that  many  cabinet-makers,  carpenters, 
builders,  and  other  mechanics,  earning  high 
wages,  who  in  New  England,  would  send  their 
sons  to  college,  do  not  contribute  here  even  to 
the  maintenance  of  common  schools,  their 
children  not  being  permitted  by  law  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  I  cannot  believe  however, 
that  this  state  of  things  can  endure  many 
years,  for  I  found  that  an  excellent  Sabbath 
school  had  been  established  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  Tuscaloosa,  for  the  children  of  ne- 
groes."— 11.  p.  71. 

White  and  Coloured  Labourers  in  Virginia. 

"  The  British  company  at  Blackheath  (one 
of  the  Virginia  coal  mines)  having  resolved 
not  to  employ  any  slaves,  and  Mr.  Gifford, 
having  engaged  150  free  negroes,  found  he 
could  preserve  good  discipline  without  corporal 
punishment;  and  he  not  only  persuaded  seve- 
ral newly-arrived  labourers  from  England  to 
work  with  the  blacks,  but  old  Virginians,  also, 
of  the  white  race,  engaged  themselves,  although 
their  countrymen  looked  down  upon  them  at 
first  for  associating  with  such  companions. 
They  confessed  that  for  a  time  '  they  felt  very 
awkward,'  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  pro- 
prietors of  other  mines  followed  the  example 
which  had  been  set  them." — 1.  p.  217. 

"  As  we  sailed  down  the  Potomac  from 
Washington,  a  landed  proprietor  of  Fairfax 
county  pointed  out  to  me  some  estates  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  which 
free  had  been  substituted  for  slave  labour  since 
I  was  herein  1841.  Some  farmers  came  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  and  having 
bought  the  land  at  five  dollars  an  acre,  tilled 
it  with  their  own  hands  and  those  of  the  fami- 
ly, aided  in  some  cases  by  a  few  hired  whites. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  surrounding  plant- 
ers, before  the  end  of  four  years,  they  had 
raised  the  value  of  the  soil  from  five,  to  forty 
dollars  an  acre,  having  introduced  for  the  first 
time  a  rotation  of  corn  and  green  crops,  in- 
stead of  first  exhausting  the  soil,  and  then 
letting  it  lie  fallow  for  years  to  recover  itself." 
—I.  p.  207. 


Utility  of  Nettles. — It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  steel  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the  nettle,  be- 
comes flexible.  Dr.  Thornton,  who  has  made 
the  medicinal  properties  of  our  wild  plants,  his 
peculiar  study,  states,  that  lint  dipped  in  nettle 
juice,  and  put  up  the  nostril,  has  been  known 
to  stay  the  bleeding  of  the  nose  when  all  other 
remedies  have  failed  ;  and  adds,  that  fourteen 


or  fifteen  of  the  seeds  ground  into  powder,  and 
taken  daily,  will  cure  the  swelling  in  the  neck, 
known  by  the  name  of  goitre,  without  in  any 
way  injuring  the  general  habit. — Medical 
Times. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  56.) 

On  the  10th  of  Second  month,  1783,  Thomas 
Scattergood  makes  the  following  note:  "In- 
troduced to  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  Felt  poor  ;  little  more  about  me  than 
a  desire  to  be  what  the  Lord  would  have  me 
to  be  ;  however,  am  thankful  that  I  was  there. 
O  that  I  may  be  enabled  more  and  more  clear- 
ly to  know  and  understand  Wisdom's  voice, 
and  to  follow  it  even  again  and  again  into  suf- 
fering." .  . 

Third  month  5th. — "Spent  some  time  with 
Sarah  Harrison  with  unusual  openness,  in 
comparing  our  getting  along  in  a  religious 
sense." 

Sarah  Harrison  had  been  acknowledged  as 
a  minister  a  short  time  before  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood was;  and  a  precious  feeling  of  Gospel 
fellowship  subsisted  between  them,  until  broken 
by  death. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  introduce 
a  sketch  of  Sarah's  life.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rowland  Richards,  and  was  born 
about  the  year  1748,  in  what  is  now  Delaware 
county,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  naturally 
cheerful  and  animated,  and  in  the  days  of  her 
youth  suffered  herself  to  give  way  to  vanity 
and  frivolity,  which  afterwards  caused  her 
much  suffering  and  mental  conflict.  She 
says : 

"  In  my  youthful  days,  I  gave  way  to  things 
that  proved  a  snare  to  me,  and  caused  me 
many  sorrowful  days  and  nights,  yea,  months 
and  years,  before  I  witnessed  reconciliation 
with  my  God  ;  and  [  now  stand  as  a  monument 
of  his  mercy.  All  unrighteousness  is  sin  ;  and 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  This  I  know  by 
sorrowful  experience ;  for  it  brought  death 
upon  the  innocent  life  of  God  in  my  heart,  and 
made  me  a  long  wilderness  travel.  I  too 
lightly  esteemed  the  early  visitations  of  God  to 
my  soul,  until  I  became  somewhat  like  the 
deaf  adder  that  would  not  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  though  he  charmed  ever  so  sweetly." 

"But  in  these  my  young  years,  when  I  was 
flying  away  as  upon  the  wings  of  vanity,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  meet  with  me  in  a  narrow 
place,  where  I  saw  there  was  no  way  for  me 
to  escape  his  righteous  judgments,  either  here 
or  hereafter.  1  was  led  deeply  and  awfully  to 
consider  the  woeful  consequence  of  my  sins 
being  brought  to  judgment  after  death,  where 
there  is  no  remedy  ;  and  I  was  made  willing  to 
bear  his  indignation,  because  I  knew  I  had 
sinned  against  him  many  a  time,  though  in 
what  the  world  calls  little  things  ;  yet  1  was 
convinced  they  were  great  enough  to  exclude 
me  from  the  Divine  presence  forever,  if  I  did 
not  repent,  and  endeavour  to  walk  more  cir- 
cumspectly. I  can  with  thankfulness  say, 
that  the  awful  impressions  that  were  then  made 
on  my  mind,  have  never  been  erased.    No ; 


they  were. too  deep  for  any  blast  of  temptatioijj 
to  blow  away." 

The  natural  mind  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  enj 
mity  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  many  youth! 
ful  ones  have  experienced  baptisms  of  ai| 
awful  character  before  they  have  been  brought 
to  surrender  their  own  will  to  the  Divine  will  J 
Some,  after  having  submitted,  again  rebel,  ami 
thus  bring  on  themselves,  trials  and  sufferings! 
deeper  and  heavier  than  those  which  they  hacl 
previously  encountered.  *I  well  remembeij 
that  a  valued  minister,  now  no  more,  in  speak-1 
ing  of  the  trials  he  passed  through,  in  becom-j 
ing  a  plain  and  consistent  Quaker,  slated  thea 
following  fact.  He  had,  under  a  conviction  oil 
duty,  and  through  an  obedience  springing  oulj 
of  many  fiery  baptisms,  become  plain.  Bull 
after  a  time,  the  cross  appearing  too  great  to« 
be  borne,  he  once  more  changed  his  attire,  and] 
in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  turnJ 
ed  back  to  the  world.  It  was  not  long  that  heti 
could  with  any  comfort  pursue  the  old  road  hec 
had  once  more  taken.  Reproofs  were  inward- 
ly administered  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,, 
until  he  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  his  awfull 
condition.  He  saw  the  path  of  duty  before-1 
him,  but  he  saw  no  forgiveness  for  the  passed 
acts  of  rebellion,  particularly  for  his  wilfun 
turning  back  from  what  he  knew  to  be  right., 
He  had  been  a  youth  of  uncommon  vivacity, j 
constitutionally  cheerful,  and  seeing  the  bright1 
side  of  all  things, — now  all  was  changed.  He 
lost  his  animation,  the  fear  of  eternal  death;: 
and  everlasting  punishment  took  hold  of  him,; 
and  for  five  long  years  he  was  travelling  in 
the  deeps  where  no  ray  of  light  seemed  to 
reach  him.  During  these  years,  he  said,  "II 
never  smiled."  Divine  Goodness  at  last  ex- 
tended forth  a  saving  hand  to  him, — he  felt  hisn 
backsliding  pardoned,  and  in  due  time  a  true 
Christian  cheerfulness  was  given  to  his  heart, 
and  once  more  vivacity,  tempered  by  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  sat  smiling  on  his  face. 

How  much  belter  had  it  been  for  him,  how 
much  better  would  it  be  for  all,  whom  the  Lord 
is  calling  to  submission,  to  be  like  the  young 
friend  Richard  Shackleton  writes  about:  "I 
was  and  am  glad  at  heart  that  our  beloved  E. 
P.  is  so  completely  reduced  and  humbled — so 
willing  to  be  anything,  as  well  as  nothing. 
Well,  it  is  certainly  the  most  spiritually-politic 
way  ;  it  saves  the  poor  creature  a  deal  of  trou- 
ble, to  give  up  at  once  ;  not  to  be  trifling  and 
tampering  about  articles  of  capitulation,  but 
surrender  at  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror." 

Sarah  Richards,  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
her  age,  was  married  to  Thomas  Harrison, 
and  became  a  resident  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  fulfilled  with  faithfulness  and  acti- 
vity the  duties  of  her  new  sphere  of  life,  was 
managing  and  neat  as  a  housekeeper, — warm- 
hearted and  kind  to  friends  and  neighbours, 
hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charilable  to  the 
poor,  and  ever  ready  to  perform  services  of 
kindness  to  all.  The  Lord,  her  almighty 
Caretaker,  did  not  permit  her  to  pass  along 
without  trials.  She  lost  several  children  while 
quite  infants,  and  was  dipped  into  various 
baptisms  to  qualify  her  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  to  which  service  her  Lord  had  ap- 
pointed her.  During  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  she  first  spoke  in  the  meetings  of 
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Friends,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister 
m  1781. 

(To  bp  continued.) 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

TIMES  GONE  BY. 

Yes,  there's  a  charm  aKniml  the  native  home 
Could  make  the  miser  for  awhile,  forget 
His  sold  ;  and  call  the  felon  back  to  virtue. 

Cardkll. 

Home  of  my-  childhood  !— it  is  thine  to  bring 
Feelings  which  teach  us  time's  deep  mystery  ; 
How  changing-  and  how  changed,  life's  joyous 
spring  ! 

These  lotig.lovcd  scenes  alone  seem  left  to  mc, 
Since  kindred  spirits  here  I  cease  to  sec. 
What  food  alas  !  is  found  for  pensive  thought ! 
A  blessing  though  in  every  change  may  be, 
Yet,  to  man's  sordid  nature  all  unsought; 
As  by  time's  broken  ties,  the  way  of  truth  is  taught. 

For  lost  and  loved  ones,  here  the  heart  o'crflows ; 
Yet  dear  the  spot  where  we  were  doom'd  to  part, 
The  fragrant  fruit-tree  and  the  breathing  rose, 
Still  whisper  of  them  softly  to  my  heart: 
How  one  by  one  life's  dearest  links  depart; 
All  youth  adored  seems  sleeping  in  the  dust ! 
Oh  !  Time,  harsh  tutor  of  our  age,  thou  art ; 
But  thou  hast  warned  ine  of  the  worst,  I  trust, 
That  dearest  hopes  dcoay,  as  all  things  earthly  must. 

How  tender,  ductile,  sensitive,  was  then 
Each  ligament  of  life  ;  and  to  a  child, 
Wondering  at  Nature  and  the  ways  of  men, 
Thy  wand  oh  !  Death,  brought  feelings  dread  and 
wild. 

The  blighted,  heart  of  life  will  lose  its  hold, 
When  those  are  gone  with  whom  we  wept  or 
smiled ; 

Though  time  hath  taught  what  was  to  youth  un- 
told, 

Yet  Truth's  unchanging  light  shall  better  hopes  unfold. 

Then  Nature's  plastic  beauty  lent  its  powers, 
To  hearts  uncheck'd  by  sorrow  or  by  care  ; 
Joy  lit  the  stars,  and  glory  decked  the  flowers, 
While  spring's  fresh  bloom,  with  fragrance  fill'd 
the  air : 

Love's  rosy  leaves  seem'd  scattered  everywhere. 
How  fair  was  Nature  then  when  life  was  new ; 
Why  should  she  not  to  manhood  seem  as  fair  ? 
Why  should  the  heart  not  have  its  spring-time 
too? 

Its  leaves  put  forth  afresh,  its  branches  bud  anew. 

Yes,  when  "  the  Day-spring  from  on  high"  shall 
dawn, 

The  winter  of  the  mind  shall  be  no  more ; 
The  Light  of  Life  no  more  will  be  withdrawn, — 
But  man  renewed,  his  Maker  will  adore. 
E'en  now  at  seasons  when  from  earth  we  soar, 
Our  dark  afflictions  but  as  dreams  appear; 
The  thought  of  rest  when  these  shall  all  be  o'er, 
Oft  comes  to  cheer  our  chequered  pathway  here ; 
"The  city  of  our  God"  will  often  glitter  near. 

And  thou  who  wast  my  childhood's  sweet  sup- 
port, 

To  whom  in  sorrow  I  could  ever  fly ; 
Alike  through  evil  and  through  good  report, 
When  other  springs  of  charity  were  dry  ! 
How  precious  now  to  feel  thy  spirit  nigh  ; 
To  breathe  the  flowers  a  mother's  hand  did  rear, 
In  silence  listen  as  the  soft  winds  sigh; 
Whispering  of  those  whom  memory  holds  dear; 
Oh  !  canst  thou  now  behold  thy  lonely  wanderer  here  ? 

Meek  name  of  Mother  !  which  mysterious  word, 
Could  once  the  vengeance  of  a  conqueror  quell  ; 
Struck  by  that  sound,  the  Roman*  drops  his 
sword, 

Aimed  at  the  home  where   dearest  memories 
dwell. 

That  charm  had  bound  him  with  its  mighty  spell ; 


*  Coriolanus. 


Il.ul  changed  the  champion  back  again  to  child  ; 
Against  his  country  though  he  could  rebel, 
Life's  tirst  fond  feeling  could  not  be  exiled, 
Although  by  deep  revenge  his  breast  had  been  be- 
guiled. 

Loved  name  of  Mother  !  like  the  light  above, 
Which  from  some  lonely,  lovely  star,  is  shed, 
Still  comes  thy  sweet  remembered  look  of  love, 
To  melt  the  heart,  or  heal  it  if  it  bled  ! — 
Though  now  thy  days  arc  numbered  with  the 
dead, 

And  I  from  home  and  safety  wide  may  roam, 
Still  dear  to  me  what  e'er  thou  loved  or  said ; 
Still  thy  reproving,  tendering  tear  will  come, 
To  warn  the  heart  from  harm,  to  win  the  wanderer 
home. 

Blest  thought  of  Mother  !  mingling  oft  among 
Lite's  last  illusions  ere  its  spark  hath  fled; 
The  first,  the  last,  to  falter  on  the  tongue, — 
When  all  emotions  save  that  one  seem  dead  : 
Oil  doth  it  linger  round  the  dying  bed, 
As  if  life's  purest  love  the  last  took  wings  ! 
To  hope  of  heaven  seems  this  affection  wed  ; 
Forgiveness,  pardon,  peace — these  solemn  things, 
Blend  with  this  natural  love,  to  which  the  memory 
clings. 

Sweet  home,  sweet  home,  oh !  ever  while  on 
earth, 

Will  we  prefer  to  every  other  clime, 
The  spot  however  bleak  that  gave  us  birth, 
Though  not  renowned  in  history  nor  rhyme  : 
Who  hath  not  lingered  long,  and  many  a  time, 
By  his  own  native  river,  rock,  or  dome, 
To  feel  that  silent  sympathy  sublime, 
Which  binds  the  heart  to  memory  of  home; 
In  fancy  oft  return,  if  ever  he  should  roam. 

Yet  there's  a  Friend  more  precious  than  a  mother, 
The  child  upon  her  breast  may  be  forgot ; 
A  Friend  that  cleaveth  closer  than  a  brother, 
Who  when  that  mother  sleepeth,  sleepelh  not. 
Oh  !  may  it  be  our  blessed,  happy  lot, 
When  friends,  affection,  kindred,  all  have  flown, 
To  find  in  heaven,  a  more  congenial  spot, 
Than  here  on  earth  the  heart  hath  ever  known ; 
Where  oft  it  feels  betrayed,  forsaken,  and  alone. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

AMUSEMENTS. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  read  in  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  the  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  "  Debasing  Exhibi- 
tions," and  I  would  that  they  should  claim  the 
serious  attention  of  our  members.  The  season 
has  commenced  in  which  a  multitude  of  amuse- 
ments are  offered  to  the  patronage  and  sup- 
port  of  the  public,  and  it  seems  as  if  every 
year,  the  number  and  variety  of  these  is 
increased.  Some  are  so  obviously  injurious 
and  demoralizing,  as  to  shock  the  mind  which 
possesses  a  degree  of  religious  sensibility, 
others  are  less  glaringly  pernicious,  and  some 
are  so  specious  in  their  pretensions,  and  so 
much  is  said  of  their  innocence  and  utility,  that 
the  superficial  observer  may  easily  be  caught 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  not  only  harmless 
but  even  useful.  The  gradations  in  the  scale 
of  turpitude  are  so  gentle,  and  the  lines  which 
separate  the  different  degrees  of  evil,  so  indis- 
tinct, that  those  who  indulge  themselves  in 
what  are  termed  the  most  harmless,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why 
they  should  not  enjoy  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  another,  until,  by  degrees  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  themselves,  they  are  led  to  view 
without  dislike,  and  even  to  take  pleasure  in, 


what  would  once  have  produced  serious  unea- 
siness, if  not  deep  condemnation.  Let  any 
one  look  at  our  newspapers  or  the  placards  at 
the  corners  of  our  streets,  and  observe  the 
kind  of  scenes  they  present  to  entrap  our  young 
people.  Besides  thosihtr-'t'series  of  every  vice, 
the  theatres,  there  aie  Shakesperian  readings, 
soirees,  gymnasiums,  bowling  saloons,  the  nu- 
merous panoramas  and  other  paintings,  the 
accompaniments  of  which  are  often  objection- 
able, and  many  feats  and  performances,  de- 
signed to  excite  wonder  and  feed  the  appetite 
for  the  marvellous. 

When  we  consider  that  time  is  a  talent  of 
inestimable  value,  entrusted  to  our  care  to  be 
improved  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Giver,  and 
the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  it  should  surely 
induce  us  to  pause  and  ponder  well  the  manner 
in  which  we  spend  it.  A  proper  sense  of  its 
worth,  and  of  our  accountability,  would  repress 
the  desire  for  mere  amusement,  and  teach  us 
to  study  improvement  and  usefulness.  Where 
the  mind  is  let  out  after  gratification,  whether 
in  seeing  or  hearing,  and  our  dependence  for 
enjoyment  is  placed  upon  objects  of  sense,  we 
are  not  in  a  situation  favourable  to  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  those  quiet  and  peaceful  pleasures 
which  flow  from  a  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence and  approbation.  Our  judgment  is 
blinded  and  perverted  ;  we  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  excitement,  and  when  removed  a  little 
from  its  influence,  whether  by  sickness  or  other 
affliction,  the  mind  has  nothing  to  rest  upon  ; 
no  stay  or  comfort,  but  is  left  the  sport  of 
every  adverse  wind  that  blows. 

I  remember  to  have  read  that  a  pious  person 
was  riding  in  a  stage  with  a  woman  who  said 
much  in  favour  of  theatrical  amusements,  set- 
ting forth  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  them, 
and  what  an  advantage  they  were  in  forming 
correct  taste  and  modes.  After  listening  for 
some  time,  he  observed,  "  There  is  one  thing 
you  seem  to  have  overlooked  in  your  commen- 
dation of  the  theatre."  Surprised,  probably,  to 
hear  what  she  supposed  was  an  approving  re- 
mark on  her  favourite  amusement,  from  one  of 
his  appearance,  she  eagerly  rejoined,  "Pray 
what  is  that?"  and  received  for  reply,  with  great 
seriousness:  "  The  pleasure  it  will  give  you  at 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ."  She  was  struck 
dumb — the  words  sunk  deep  in  her  heart,  and 
she  found  it  impossible  to  shake  them  off.  The 
result  was,  that  she  totally  abandoned  the  the- 
atre and  other  vain  amusements,  and  became 
a  pious  and  exemplary  Christian. 

Did  those  who  are  pursuing  even  what  are 
considered  the  more  harmless  class  of  amuse- 
ments, seriously  ask  themselves  what  will  be 
their  feelings  respecting  them  in  the  solemn 
moment  of  final  retribution,  I  believe  many, 
who  now  thoughtlessly  indulge  in  them,  would 
feel  restrained  from  such  a  mode  of  spending 
their  precious  time. 

When  we  see  how  these  things  abound  and 
increase  in  our  city,  and  how  many  professing 
Christians  are  eagerly  catching  at  them  as  a 
means  of  passing  away  time,  and  consider  that 
we  are  enjoined  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
evil,  it  seems  to  me  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
called  upon  to  hold  up  a  faithful  testimony 
against  them — to  walk  circumspectly,  redeem- 
ing the  time,  because  the  days  are  few  and 
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evil ;  and  to  let  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of 
our  lives  show  that  we  are  a  people  redeemed 
from  vain  conversation  aaWell  as  amusements. 
Did  a  solemn  sense  of  our  high  and  dignified 
profession  rest  upon  our  spirits,  and  a.  convic- 
tion of  our  great  responsibility  for  the  many 
favours  we  enjoy,  I  apprehend  our  members 
would  rarely  be  seen  at  any  of  the  places  of 
public  exhibitions,  and  that  the  practice  of  ga- 
thering together  large  evening  parties  at  our 
houses,  where  the  object  seems  to  be  chiefly  to 
see  and  be  seen,  and  to  indulge  in  trifling  and 
vain  conversation,  would  be  discontinued,  from 
a  conviction  of  the  disadvantages  which  it  pro- 
duces both  to  young  and  old.  We  need  to  be 
stirred  up  to  a  serious  consideration  of  these 
things — to  be  called  back  to  primitive  example 
— when  it  was  said  of  Friends  that  they  were 
a  retired,  grave  people,  shunning  much  com- 
pany;  of  few  words,  weighty  and  savoury, 
when  they  were  together,  so  that  their  lan- 
guage, their  actions,  nay,  their  very  counte- 
nances, bespoke  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus, 
and  struck  an  awe  and  respect  into  beholders. 

Let  us  beware;  the  tide  of  fashion  and  cus- 
tom is  setting  strong  against  us,  and  unless  we 
are  upon  our  guard,  we  shall  be  carried  along 
with  it  into  things,  which,  however  little  some 
may  account  them,  are  the  first  inlet  to  a 
stream  which  will  swell  by  every  successive 
indulgence,  until  it  becomes  a  mighty  torrent 
which  may  sweep  us  away. 


Rule  by  which  to  Try  Amusements. — If 
they  are  not  easy  of  abuse ; — if  the  advantages 
they  produce  balance  their  mischiefs  when 
abused  ; — if  their  direct  or  chance  expense 
does  not  break  in  upon  our  charities  ; — if  they 
are  not  so  closely  allied  to  the  amusements  of 
the  bad  as  to  confound  and  incorporate  men  of 
the  most  opposite  sentiments  ; — if  they  have 
no  tendency  to  wean  society  from  more  profit- 
able employments  ; — if  lastly,  they  do  not  im- 
properly encroach  upon  that  brief  period 
bestowed  upon  men  to  do  the  business  of  eter- 
nity : — if  all  this  be  true  of  any  of  them  ;  I  will 
say  of  him  who  uses  such  amusements,  he  may 
be  a  Christian  ;  but  the  most  distinguished 
Christian  will  need  them  the  least.  For  he 
will  seek  his  pleasures  chiefly  in  the  field  of 
his  duties  ;  and  though  he  suffers  mere  amuse- 
ments, and  is  even  thankful  for  that,  as  for 
every  thing  else,  when  it  comes,  will  neither 
anxiously  court  it,  nor  repine  at  its  absence. 

To  make  the  idle  happy,  is  to  cut  off  the 
only  bridge  by  which  they  might  return  to  the 
society  of  the  wise  and  good. — J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Weeds  in  Gravel  Walks. — An  English 
gardener  has,  for  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
kept  down  the  weeds  in  gravel  walks,  without 
any  apparent  bad  effect,  by  sprinkling  over 
them  annually  dry  salt,  in  dry  weather,  and 
then  sweeping  it  thinly  and  regularly  with  a 
broom. 


The  Bishop  of  Oxford  recently  sent  round 
the  diocese  a  circular  of  inquiries,  amongst 
which  was  the  following  :  "  Does  your  officia- 
ting clergyman  preach  the  Gospel,  and  are  his 


conversation  and  carriage  consistent  there- 
with?" To  this  query  a  churchwarden,  near 
Wallingford,  replied,  "He  preaches  the  Gos- 
pel, but  does  not  keep  a  carriage." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Degeneracy— Reformation. 

How  is  it  with  us  in  the  present  day  ;  have 
we  sought  Christ,  and  found  him  to  be  our  all 
in  all  ?  Do  we  love  Him,  the  unfailing  source 
of  joy  and  comfort,  above  all  things  ?  Are 
we  endeavouring  to  follow  Him,  who  will  lead 
us  safely  to  the  haven  of  rest  and  peace?  This 
is,  indeed,  a  day  of  degeneracy,  and  mournful 
declension  on  the  part  of  many  in  our  Israel. 

There  appears  to  be  a  willingness  in  some 
to  lower  the  ancient  standard  ;  to  evade  the 
precious  testimonies  which  occasioned  our  early 
Friends  so  much  suffering  ;  and  to  heal  the 
hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  deceitfully, 
saying,  "  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no 
peace."  Jer.  ix.  11.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared, 
that  there  are  amongst  us,  (even  some  who 
are  making  professions  of  the  Gospel,)  who 
know  but  little  of  a  daily,  humble  abiding  with 
our  blessed  Saviour,  who  said,  "  I  am  the 
vine  ye  are  the  branches;  he  that  abideth  in 
me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringelh  forth  much 
fruit,  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If 
any  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch  and  is  withered  ;  and  men  gather  them 
and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burn- 
ed."— John  xv.  5,  6. 

How  have  these  become  as  withered  branch- 
es, for  want  of  an  abiding  in  the  vine  that  they 
might  receive  the  sap  and  nourishment  thereof! 
Others  have  become  tired  of  gathering  the 
manna  every  day,  and  are  satisfying  them- 
selves with  reports  of  its  virtue,  and  the  friend- 
ships of  the  religious  world.  Yet  hath  the 
Lord  reserved  a  remnant  unto  himself,  even  in 
this  day  of  degeneracy,  who  have  to  go  mourn- 
ing on  their  way  in  sorrow  and  sadness  of 
heart,  and  who  are  ready  at  times  to  cry  out 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  O  that  my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people." — Jer. 
ix.  1. 

Were  Friends  more  livingly  concerned  to 
work  out  their  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  they  would  become  like  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill  which  could  not  be  hid ;  and  there 
would  be  a  gathering  of  the  nations  unto  the 
Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation  ;  yea,  they  would 
become  as  shining  stars  in  the  firmament, 
whose  light  would  shine  forth  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  all  the  kindreds  thereof  would 
come  and  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

But  as  regards  the  life  and  power  of  religion, 
what  a  careless,  unconcerned  state  many  are 
in,  and  how  deplorable  is  their  condition  ! 
There  is,  indeed,  cause  of  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation throughout  all  the  borders  of  our  Zion, 
notwithstanding  the  outside  show  and  profes- 
sion among  us.  The  language  of  the  prophet 
seems  adapted  to  our  present  situation,  "  Yet 
I  have  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a 
right  seed.  How  then  art  thou  turned  into  a 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me." 
—Jer.  ii.  21. 


There  is  also  that  amongst  us  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  wedge  of  gold  and  the  Ba- 
bylonish garment ;  and  our  Society  never  will 
witness  prosperity,  nor  know  a  going  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  until  it  be  removed 
from  the  camp  of  our  Israel.  Ah,  what  bap- 
tisms, what  travail  of  spirit,  will  the  upright- 
hearted  have  to  undergo,  before  the  cursed 
thing  be  removed.  The  mourners  of  Zion 
have  to  strew  their  tears  as  they  go,  when 
they  behold  the  breaches  in  her  walls  and  the 
waste  places  thereof.  The  words  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord  and  Saviour  remain  true  and  unsha- 
ken ;  "  Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  unto  life."  Again,  "  I  am 
the  Way,  the  Truth",  and  the  Life  ;  no  man 
cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 

He  also  declared  himself  to  be  the  door  into 
the  sheepfold,  and  if  any  man  climb  up  any 
other  way  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
Nothing  short  of  daily  bearing  the  cross  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  humbly  following  in  his 
footsteps,  will  lead  us  in  by  Him  the  door,  into 
the  sheepfold.  Did  not  the  immediate  followers 
of  our  Lord  find  the  path  straight  and  narrow, 
often  very  trying  to  nature?  Yes!  and  they 
also  found  Himto  bethe  Way, the  Truth, and  the 
Life,  leading  them  in  this  holy  path,  by  whom 
an  entrance  was  abundantly  administered  into 
his  everlasting  kingdom.  And  did  not  the 
early  Friends  witness  his  life  and  power  in 
them,  bringing  them  forth  out  of  darkness,  and 
a  state  of  alienation,  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  the  Gospel?  The  same  life  and  power 
which  brought  them  forth  and  made  them  more 
than  conquerors,  through  Him  who  died  for 
them  and  rose  again,  sustained  them  in  an 
hour  of  need,  in  time  of  affliction  and  hot 
persecution.  It  kept  them  in  Christian  pa- 
tience, meekness,  and  humility,  while  passing 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  and  in  the  end  gain- 
ed for  them  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  king- 
dom of  our  Redeemer.  As  the  Truth  remains 
the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  it  will 
do  as  much  for  us  as  it  did  for  our  forefathers, 
who  obtained  the  prize  through  suffering  and 
tribulation,  if  we  submit  to  His  turning  hand, 
who  would  work  wonderfully  for  us,  even  to 
the  redeeming  of  our  souls  from  all  iniquity, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  making  us  appear 
without  spot  before  the  world,  having  our  robes 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  But  if  we  cannot  bear  the  cross  of 
Christ,  we  cannot  expect  to  reign  with  him  ;  for 
he  hath  declared,  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven."—Matt,  x.  32,  33. 

So  that  we  see  there  is  no  half  way  work  in 
the  religion  of  our  blessed  Lord.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  come  forth  as  faithful  soldiers  en- 
listed under  our  great  Captain, and  declare  his 
truths  in  the  earth  without  fear  of  man,  we  are 
none  of  his. 

If  any  of  us  are  seeking  to  climb  up  to  hea- 
ven any  easier  way  than  that  of-bearing  the 
daily  cross,  and  entering  by  Christ  the  door 
into  the  sheepfold,  let  us  remember  that  such 
are  accounted  thieves  and  robbers.    O !  what 
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will  be  the  awful  condition  of  such  as  these  in 
Ihe  judgment  day  !  It  will  tare  no  better 
with  them,  than  it  did  with  him  who  enter- 
ed into  the  marriage  chamber  not  having  on 
Ihe  wedding  garment;  who  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  cast  out  into  outer  darkness, 
where  there  was  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 

Although  we  may  declare  the  truths  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  from  the  morning  of  our  days 
until  our  heads  become  grey  with  old  age,  yet 
unless  lie  is  pleased  to  bless  out  labours,  they 
will  be  unavailing,  and  may  be  accounted  of 
men  as  idle  dreams.  Paul  may  plant  and 
Apollos  water,  but  God  giveth  the  increase. 

Those  who  are  striving  in  a  cunning  and 
designing  way  to  lower  the  standard  of  Truth 
— to  remove  the  ancient  landmarks, — and  still 
bear  the  name  of  Christ,  unless  they  repent 
and  do  (heir  first  works,  had  belter  go  out  from 
us,  and  make  no  profession  with  us,  that  they 
mav  no  longer  remain  as  moths  and  as  cank- 
ers  to  our  poor,  tried  Society. 

But  unto  you  who  are  yet  struggling  on 
bearing  the  daily  cross,  and  who  are  still  cleav- 
ing unto  the  good  old  way,  may  the  language 
go"  forth:  Journey  on;  be  not  dismayed,  for 
through  the  power  of  Truth  ye  will  yet  be 
made  to  triumph  over  all!  If  we  journey  on 
trusting  in  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  made  victo- 
rious, yea,  more  than  conquerors  through  Him 
who  gave  himself  for  us.  And  at  the  close  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage  we  shall  find  an  admit- 
tance into  the  Celestial  City,  "  Where  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 
Rev.  xxi.  3. 

"  And  the  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  nei- 
ther of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory 
of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof."    Rev.  xxi.  23. 

Vermont,  Tenth  mo.,  1849. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

GEORGE  FOX. 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  celebrated  John 
Locke,  that  the  reason  why  some  men  were 
so  much  against  the  Holy  Scriptures  was,  that 
the  scriptures  were  against  them  ;  and  the  same 
cause  will  account  for  much  of  the  obloquy 
which  was  cast  upon  our  early  Friends.  The 
strict  and  exemplary  lives  of  those  sincere  and 
devoted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  were  a 
standing  testimony  against  the  loose  and  irre- 
gular conduct  of  many  of  the  high  professors 
of  that  day,  and  the  pure  spiritual  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  which  they  promulgated  were  at 
variance  with  the  sin-pleasing  notions  to  which 
priests  and  people  eagerly  clung.  Hence  it 
was  that  Friends  were  decried  as  ignorant 
fanatics,  and  scorned  and  derided  as  persons 
unworthy  of  notice.  Few  among  them  had  to 
endure  a  larger  share  of  contumely  and  re- 
proach than  our  honourable  elder  George  Fox, 
and  few  bore  it  with  greater  meekness  and  pa- 
tience, counting  it  an  honour  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

Those  who  read  his  writings  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  and  whose  spiritual  senses  are 


quickened  to  discern  and  relish  the  savour  of 
Divine  life,  cannot  but  perceive  that  he  was  a 
man  of  enlarged  mind  and  deep  religious  expe- 
rience, eminently  qualified,  as  a  scribe  well 
instructed  into  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the  treasury, 
things  new  and  old,  for  the  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  church.  "  He  was,"  says  one 
of  his  intimate  friends  and  cotemporaries,  "  a 
naturalist,  and  a  divine,  and  all  of  God  Al- 
mighty's own  making." 

Sir  James  M'lntosh  says,  "his  Journal  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instructive 
narratives  in  the  world, — which  no  reader  of 
competent  judgment  can  peruse  without  rever- 
ing the  piety  of  the  writer."  "The  An- 
nual Review  and  History  of  Literature,"  has 
the  following  remarks  : 

"  There  is  no  character  in  Christian  history 
since  the  days  of  its  Divine  Founder,  more" 
free  from  spot  or  stain,  than  that  of  George 
Fox.  It  is  not  less  absurd  to  pronounce  him 
insane  from  his  writings,  than  it  would  be  to 
pronounce  Cromwell  a  fool  from  his  speeches 
By  their  actions  they  are  to  be  judged.  No 
form  of  civil  polity  so  unexceptionable  in  its 
means  and  end,  so  beautiful  in  all  its  parts, 
so  perfect  as  a  whole,  has  ever  been  imagined 
in  philosophical  romance,  or  proposed  in  theo- 
ry, as  this  man  conceived  and  reduced  to 
practice." 

In  perusing  his  writings  we  are  often  struck 
with  the  beauty,  simplicity,  arid  clearness  of 
many  passages,  especially  in  his  delineation  of 
Christian  doctrine.  During  his  long  confine- 
ment in  Worcester  jail  where  he  suffered  for 
his  Christian  testimony  against  oaths,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  treatises,  among  which  was  one 
in  "  Answer  to  all  such  as  falsely  say  the 
Quakers  are  no  Christians,"  which  contains 
the  following  excellent  passages,  viz.: 

"  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because 
the  Spirit  is  Truth.  For  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one  : 
and  there  are  three  which  bear  record  in  earth 
— which  we  own.  1  John  v.  6,7.  And  now 
let  none  be  offended  because  we  do  not  call 
them  by  those  unscriptural  names  of 'Trinity' 
and  '  three  persons  :'  which  are  not  scripture 
words,  and  so  do  falsely  say  that  we  deny  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
three  are  one  that  bear  record  in  heaven: 
which  three  we  own  with  all  our  hearts,  as  the 
apostle  John  did,  and  as  all  true  Christians 
ever  did  and  now  do." 

"  We  believe  concerning  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  which  we  receive  and 
embrace  as  the  most  authentic  and  perfect  de- 
claration of  Christian  faith,  being  indited  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  that  never  errs  ; 

"  First,  That  there  is  one  God  and  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things.  Secondly,  That  there 
is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  who  was  glorified  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  began,  who  is  God  over  all 
blessed  forever.  Thirdly,  That  there  is  one 
Holy  Spirit,  the  promise  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Leader  and  Sanctifier,  and  Comforter 
of  his  people.  And  we  further  believe,  as  the  The  Wars  of  France. — In  the  course  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  soundly  and  sufficiently  ex- j  last  five  centuries,  says  the  Journal  of  Com- 


press, that  these  three  are  one,  even  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Word,  and  the  Spirit." 

"  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man  :  and  Christ 
died  lor  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures, 
and  he  was  buried  and  rose  again  according  to 
the  scriptures.  For  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  Jesus  Christ.  And 
so  we  believe  those  things  which  God  before 
hath  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets, 
that  Christ  should  suffer  ;  and  he  hath  thus 
fulfilled  it  and  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  is  alive  again, 
and  lives  forevermore,  and  will  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  is  the  Judge 
both  of  quick  and  dead,  and  his  sheep  now  hear 
his  voice  and  follow  him,  as  in  the  apostles' 
days.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other 
than  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  for  there  is  none 
other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

"And  in  the  fulness  of  time  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  Christ  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  as  before,  is  risen 
and  ascended,  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  in  heaven,  and  is  the  only  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man.  He  exercises  his  pro- 
phetical, kingly,  and  priestly  offices  now  in 
his  church  ;  and  also  his  offices  as  a  Counsellor 
and  Leader,  Bishop,  Shepherd,  and  Mediator. 
He,  to  wit,  the  Son  of  God,  exercises  these 
offices  in  his  household  of  faith,  whose  house 
we  are,  that  are  believers  in  the  light,  and  by 
faith  are  engrafted  into  Christ,  the  Word,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  so  are  heirs 
of  eternal  life,  being  elected  in  Him  before  the 
world  began." 

In  an  essay  called  "The  Royal  Law  of  God 
Revived,"  he  thus  writes,  "And  further,  saith 
the  Apostle,  in  John  i.  1,  2  :  We  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righte- 
ous :  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  Now  mark,  this  is  a  large 
word,  for  all  people  to  take  notice  of,  viz.,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  Therefore  every  one  of  you, 
in  your  own  particulars,  know  this,  that  Christ 
Jesus  who  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honour 
did  taste  death  for  every  man  ;  mark  for  every 
man.  Whosoever  denies  this  doctrine  is  an 
antichrist;  and  [he  who]  preaches  another  is 
a  false  preacher  and  seducer,  and  brings  peo- 
ple to  trouble  and  loss,  from  that  which  is 
right  and  their  due,  in  which  is  their  satisfac- 
tion. So  these  are  universal  things  to  all 
mankind,  whereby  all  mankind  might  come 
out  of  the  earthly  old  Adam,  in  the  fall  and 
transgression,  to  Him  that  haih  died  for  then? 
all,  and  enlighlened  them  all,  and  gave  his 
grace  to  them  all ;  and  he  willeth  that  all  might 
be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  Christ,  who  doth  this." 
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meres,  France  has  been  engaged  in  wars  the 
aggregate  duration  of  which  amounts  to  326 
years!  Of  these  35  were  years  of  civil  war, 
40  of  religious  war,  76  of  war  on  the  soil  of 
France,  and  175  foreign.  Great  and  sangui- 
nary battles,  84.  In  the  16th  century  there 
were  85  years  of  war;  in  the  17th,  69  years, 
in  the  18lh,  58  years  ;  making  a  total  in  those 
three  centuries  of  212  years  of  war  to  88  of 
peace.  Add  to  these  the  revolutions  and  wars 
of  the  present  century,  and  who  can  wonder 
at  the  existing  moral  and  political  condition  of 
the  country. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1849. 


The  reception  of  essays'  from  our  distant 
Friends  is  peculiarly  grateful.  That  from 
Vermont  in  the  present  number,  indicates  that 
Zion's  travellers  however  separated,  see  eye 
to  eye  respecting  the  mournful  state  of  very 
many  among  us.  Though  it  is  necessary  at 
times  to  portray  the  spreading  degeneracy, 
producing  feelings  of  lamentation  for  our  be- 
loved Society,  yet  it  is  a  strength  and  encour- 
agement to  the  watchmen  on  the  wall,  to  find 
that  their  sense  of  its  condition  is  very  similar 
though  they  have  little  or  no  outward  inter- 
course. It  shows  that  one  blessed  Head  and 
Master  over  all  the  members  of  his  body,  bap- 
tizes them  into  the  same  sense  and  feeling,  and 
thereby  qualifies  them  to  administer  the  coun- 
sel which  he  imparts. 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Se- 
cond-day, the  22nd  ult.,  the  meeting  ot  xMinis- 
ters  and  Elders  having  as  usual  met  the 
Seventh-day  previous.  The  meeting  was 
small ;  the  usual  business  was  transacted  ;  and 
the  report  of  the  conferees  adopted.  The 
meeting  concluded  Fifih-day  afternoon.  From 
the  printed  minutes,  when  received,  additional 
information  will  probably  be  given. 


The  obscurity  which  has  so  long  rested  upon 
Nineveh,  the  "  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days'  journey,"  even  as  to  its  very  site,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  following  paragraph,  is 
likely  to  be  yet  further  unfolded  by  the  labour 
of  the  indefatigable  Layard  : 

"  The  Nineveh  Antiquities. — A  vessel  has 
arrived  at  Chatham  from  Bombay,  with  twenty 
tons  of  antiquities  from  Nineveh  for  the  British 
Museum.  The  Treasury  have  given  the.ne- 
cessary  directions  for  the  free  delivery  of  the 
antiquities,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  packages  to  be  forwarded  direct  to  the 
Museum,  without  being  previously  disturbed. 
It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  Mr.  Layard  has 
again  left  Constantinople  for  Trebizond,  on  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  his  late  discoveries,  ac- 
companied by  an  artist,  a  medical  man,  and  a 
secretary.  He  expects,  with  the  resources 
now  at  his  command,  to  prosecute  his  re- 
searches with  even  more  success  than  before, 
and  does  not  intend  to  confine  his  labours  to 


the  Assyrian  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mossul,  but  will  visit  Mount  Ararat,  and  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  East,  which  abounds 
in  religious  and  historical  associations." — 
London  Paper. 

The  deeply  interesting  subject  relative  to  the 
long  talked  of  Kentucky  Convention  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  that  State,  has  at  length 
assumed  a  most  discouraging  aspect  as  regards 
negro  emancipation.  An  article  in  the  "  Na- 
tional Era"  of  the  1st  inst.,  says:  "Although 
a  heavy  Emancipation  vote  was  given  at  the 
late  election  for  members  of  the  Convention, 
yet,  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  not  a  single 
emancipationist  was  elected.  Five-sixths  of 
the  voting  population  of  the  State  are  non- 
slaveholders,  but  every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, we  believe,  is  a  slaveholder,  and 
represents  the  slaveholding  interest.  What  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  this  inter- 
est, and  of  the  subjugation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  its  rule." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  Stanton,  agent,  Barnesville,  O., 
for  himself,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  24,  for  Jesse  Roberts,  $2, 
vol.  22,  John  Bundy,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24,  Ephraim 
Williams,  M.  D.,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23,  and  William  C. 
Williams,  $2,  vol.  23.  Abram  Macy,  and  Samuel 
Marriot,  each  $2,  vol.  23.  Jacob  Haines,  agent,  for 
Joseph  M'Carty,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22,  Marshall  Battin, 
$3,  to  52,  vol.  22,  and  Aaron  M'Carty,  $1,  to  52,  vol. 
22. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans* 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor« 
thington. 


WANTED  '  ^ 

A  teacher  for  the  Girls'  Elementary  School 
at  West-town  Boarding-school. 

Apply  to  Hannah  Rhoads,  Marple,  Dela- 
ware  Co. ;  Hannah  Warrington,  Jr.,  Moores- 
town, N.  J.  ;  Sidney  Coates,  No.  330  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  on  Mulberry 
street,  on  Fifth-day,  the  1st  inst.,  Silas  S.  Brooks,  M. 
D.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Price, 
all  of  this  city. 
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Yisit  to  the  Mniomonics. 

*-  [  (Continued  from  page  56.) 

The  14th  of  Sixth  month  was  fixed  upon  for 
ihe  council.  As  the  day  drew  nearer,  the 
anxiety  of  the  Friends  increased.  They  did 
not  know  certainly  whether  the  chiefs  would 
come  in,  although  reports  were  afloat  that 
some  of  them  were  in  motion.  The  result  of 
ihe  delegation  from  the  Lake,  was  not  known. 
People  predicted,  that  Oshkosh — the  Sachem — 
would  not  come,  and  that,  without  him,  no 
business  could  be  done  ;  though  a  little  man 
\nd  a  great  drunkard,  his  word  was  law.  Or, 
f  he  did  conclude,  that  k  consisted  with  his 
lignity  to  descend  to  the  Bay,  he  would  no 
loubt  be  tipsy,  according  to  immemorial  usage, 
ind  prepared  for  a  carouse  of  a  week  : — the 
Commissioner  need  not  count  upon  getting  to 
vork  before  the  21st. 

This  was  a  disagreeable  prospect.  The 
dea  of  a  week's  delay  was  very  unwelcome; 
jut  the  thought  of  spending  it  in  the  company 
If  drunken  Indians  was  still  more  so.  The 
Friends,  however,  kept  all  misgivings  to  them- 
lelves  and  hoped  for  better  things. 
I  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  not  a  chief  had 
irrived.    The  next  morning,  the  Friends,  to 
let  an  example  of  punctuality,  left  their  lodg- 
ings at  the  Astor  House,  and  crossed  the  river 
lo  the  Fort.    The  instructions  given  to  the 
Commissioner  were,  to  hold  council  with  the 
Ihiels  and  decide,  with  them,  upon  the  appor- 
lonment  of  the  money.    He  was  at  liberty  to 
Like  no  one  else  into  council.    A  strong  desire 
i  ad  been  manifested,  by  some  of  the  town's 
leople,  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations,  and 
r.  was  likely,  that  if  steps  were  not  taken  lo 
'revent  it,  a  crowd  would  press  in  and — vvhe- 
jier  intentionally  or  otherwise — embarrass  the 

roceedings.  There  were  persons  in  the  town 
laving  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter — being 

f  mixed  Menomonie  blood — and  there  were 
Ithers   indirectly  interested — having  claims 

gainst  parties  who  might  be  recipients; — and 

pme  of  these,  it  was  said,  were  people  who 


had  acquired  a  certain  influence  over  the  Indi- 
ans. It  was  feared,  their  presence  might  tend 
to  prevent  that  impartiality  and  independence 
of  judgment,  necessary  to  the  just  disposition 
of  this  business.  Besides,  as  the  names  and 
claims  of  individuals  were  to  be  discussed,  pri- 
vacy was  altogether  proper. 

Dark  hints,  however,  were  thrown  out,  that 
a  secret  council  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  altogether  unsuiled  to 
the  free  and  open  genius  of  the  people  of  Green 
Bay,  and  that,  although  the  bars  and  bolts  of 
the  old  Fort  might  still  be  pretty  strong,  the 
ancient  hold  was  not  impregnable  ;  it  was  but 
a  wooden  defence,  at  any  rate,  and  if  importu- 
nity could  not  open  it,  something  hotter  might. 
To  which,  the  Commissioner  simply  replied, 
that  if  people  wovld  do  wrong,  he  could  not 
help  it :  he  intended  to  do  right,  and  hoped 
they  would. 

But  being  sensible  of  the  power  of  example, 
he  thought  right  to  try  its  efficacy  in  this  case. 
Along  with  the  Friends  were  three  young  men 
who  had  accompanied  them,  partly  for  recrea- 
tion and  benefit  of  health,  and  partly  to  render 
any  assistance  in  their  power.  They  antici- 
pated much  pleasure  from  seeing  the  chiefs  as- 
sembled in  full  council  and  listening  to  their 
speeches.  To  ask  them  to  give  this  up,  was 
to  ask  a  considerable  sacrifice  at  their  hands. 
Yet  they  cheerfully  submitted,  seeing  it  would 
materially  strengthen  the  Commissioner  in  the 
exclusion  of  improper  persons.  If  all  .were 
treated  alike,  not  excepting  the  members  of  his 
own  company,  none  would  have  a  right  to 
consider  exclusion  a  personal  offence. 

The  whole  of  the  14th  was  spent  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  Fort,  without  the  appearance  of 
an  Indian.  It  gave  the  Friends  full  opportu- 
nity to  reconnoitre  their  novel  quarters  ;  for  if 
they  were  not  . the  first  members  of  their  So- 
ciety who  had  ever  been  shut  up  in  a  fort,  they 
were  probably  the  first  that  had  ever  shut 
themselves  in,  and  without  question,  were  the 
first  Quakers  on  record,  into  whose  hands  the 
keys  of  a  fortress  had  been  surrendered. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  quadrangular 
enclosure,  with  a  front  towards  the  river,  fac- 
ing south-east,  of  about  360  feet,  and  extend- 
ing backwards,  in  a  north-west  direction,  about 
400  feet ;  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  composed 
of  square  logs,  some  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  18 
in  height,  planted  perpendicularly,  sido  by 
side,  their  huts  being  sunk  3  feet  in  the  ground. 
About  25  feet  within  the  enclosure,  and  parallel 
to  the  north-east,  south-east  and  south-west 
sides,  were  ranges  of  wooden  buildings,  design- 
ed for  soldiers,  but,  at  present,  chiefly  occupied 
by  troops  of  martins.  In  the  middle  of  the 
north-west  side,  was  a  handsome  frame  house, 
the  front  of  which  formed  part  of  the  enclosure, 
on  that  side,  while  the  rear  projected  into  the 


open  ground  beyond  ;  offering  no  great  secu- 
rity, one  would  think,  to  the  household  of  the 
commanding  officer,  for  whose  benefit  this 
building  was  said  to  have  been  erected.  The 
parlors  of  this  roomy  mansion,  communicating 
by  wide  folding  doors,  were  selected  for  the 
council  chamber.  There  were  about  two 
acres  of  ground  in  the  area  within  the  build- 
ings, in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  fragment 
of  an  old  flag  staff',  about  60  feet  in  height, 
into  the  rotten  top  of  which,  a  red-headed 
woodpecker,  had  pecked  for  himself  a  com- 
fortable  shelter.  He  occupied  the  highest  post 
and  was  the  best  drummer  in  the  garrison. 

Near  the  eastern  angle,  was  a  detached  dou- 
ble house,  or  two  houses  in  one,  considerably 
decayed,  but  still  possessing  habitable  corners. 
There  was  one  room  up  stairs,  and  two,  down, 
which  might  be  considered  waterproof.  The 
falling  plaster  and  numerous  coffee-coloured 
stains,  on  the  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
others,  were  indications  which  could  not  be 
mistaken.  In  this  rickety  building  was  per- 
mitted to  reside,  a  middle-aged  woman,  the 
widow  of  three  soldiers,  with  her  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  scot-free.  They  might  keep  dry, 
if  they  could,  but  Government  would  not  so 
much  as  tack  a  shingle  over  a  leak — the  pro- 
perty being  no  longer  wanted  for  military  pur- 
poses— and  she  was  too  poor  to  undertake 
repairs.  So  the  leaks  leaked  on,  and  dry 
corners  were  in  request.  Nevertheless,  this 
poor  widow,  scanty  as  her  accommodations 
were,  thought  she  could  take  in  the  Quakers; 
and  they  seeing  she  kept  things  as  snug  and 
tidy  about  her  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow,  were  willing  to  venture.  They  had  no 
cause  to  repent.  Martha  Stoddart  proved  a 
notable  housewife,  and  the  cleanliness  and 
overflowing  kindness  of  herself  and  family, 
covered  a  multitude  of  little  deficiencies,  which 
she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  supply.  Fortu- 
nately it  rained  but  once  while  the  guests  were 
with  her,  and  that  in  the  day  time.  By  a 
diligent  use  of  mops  and  buckets,  the  flood  was 
kept  in  pretty  good  subjection  and  nobody 
drowned. 

Near  the  opposite  angle  of  the  stockade, 
was  another  small  family,  which — the  master 
having  been  formerly  connected  with  the  gar- 
rison—  had  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Outside,  for  perhaps  200  yards,  around  the 
fort,  was  a  tolerably  level,  sandy  space,  on 
which  grew  abundantly,  the  beautiful  squirrel- 
tail  grass,  there  called  Fox  tail  (Hordeum 
Jubatuin)  whose  long,  silken  beards,  tinged 
with  a  ruddy  hue,  waved  gracefully  in  the 
wind.  Beyond  this,  toward  the  north  and 
west,  was  a  moist  tract  of  land,  covered  with 
hazle  bushes  and  small  timber,  backed  by  a 
higher  region  and  a  dense  forest  of  tall  trees. 
In  front  was  the  Necnah,  bordering  on  which, 
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above  and  below,  was  a  belt  of  cleared  land, 
under  some  cultivation. 

The  moist  tract  just  mentioned  bore  a  pro- 
fusion of  (lowers.  A  yellow  lily  and  beautiful 
rose-coloured  orchis  were  most  abundant.  A 
large  variety  of  anemone — a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height — whitened  the  ground  in 
patches  and  presented  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance. Strawberries  were  also  plentiful  and 
well  flavoured.  But  he  was  a  determined  or 
very  insensible  man  who  would  venture  to 
meddle  much  with  either  fruit  or  flowers.  The 
whole  region  swarmed  with  mosquitoes  of  the 
most  venomous  and  voracious  description,  and 
the  moment  a  hand  emerged  from  a  pocket  to 
seize  a  tempting  blossom,  they  would  pounce 
upon  it  with  their  poisonous  stings.  One  who 
has  not  experienced  it,  can  hardly  imagine 
what  a  pest  these  little  creatures  are.  They 
continually  bring  to  one's  remembrance  the 
plague  of  the  flies  in  Egypt.  It  would  take 
stout  fellows  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  any 
thing  worse  than  Green  Bay  mosquitoes.  The 
defences  of  the  fort  were  no  bar  to  these  blood- 
thirsty marauders.  Reading  or  other  candle- 
light occupations,  could  seldom  be  enjoyed  of 
an  evening,  the  hands  being  commonly  busy 
enough  doing  battle  with  the  enemy.  Late  in 
the  night  however,  when  the  mercury  had  fall- 
en considerably,  as  it  usually  does  in  northern 
latitudes,  they  ceased  to  fly,  and  wakeful  peo- 
ple could  with  safety  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing 
breezes. 

There  was  neither  spring,  well,  cistern  nor 
running  stream  in  the  Fort,  and  except  when 
water  was  brought  from  the  town,  that  of  the 
river  was  used,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
commended  for  clearness  or  coolness. 

These  premises  were  occupied  by  the  Friends 
from  the  14th  of  the  Sixth  to  the  10th  of  the 
Seventh  month. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  information 
reached  them,  that  several  chiefs  from  the 
Menomonie  river  had  come  in.  Their  arrival 
created  some  stir  in  the  town  and  set  the  talk- 
ers to  talking.  They  talked  very  hard  about 
the  secret  council,  and  disturbed  the  composure 
of  the  Indian  agent.  He  came  over  to  see  the 
Commissioner,  and  told  him  he  would  not  an- 
swer for  the  consequences,  if  he  persisted  in 
his  plan  of  sitting  with  closed  doors  and  of 
shutting  in  the  Indians.  He  hinted  something 
about  oppression  upon  the  Indians.  The  Com- 
missioner answered,  that  the  responsibility  was 
his  own,  and  he  should  not  flinch  from  it; 
that  the  council  was  his  own  and  the  chiefs 
and  for  nobody  else  ;  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive there  was  any  oppression  in  protecting 
the  Indians  from  evil  disposed  men.  So  the 
agent  finding  the  Commissioner  was  not  to  be 
budged,  talked  about  something  else. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  next  morning,  Jacobs, 
the  interpreter,  brought  information  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  Friends,  that  the  chiefs  of  four 
Bands  had  come,  and  were  close  at  hand. 
They  were  ten  in  number  and  accompanied  by 
four  Braves.  The  Friends  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  council  chamber  and  waited  with  some 
trepidation,  for  the  entrance  of  the  natives,  and 
how  were  they  relieved  and  gratified  when  the 
chiefs  were  seen  approaching  with  a  steady 
step  and   dignified  demeanor.     They  were 


evidently  quite  sober  ;  and  among  them  were 
two  from  the  Lake,  though  not  the  Sachem. 
They  reported  him,  however,  in  progress. 
This  was  all  very  favourable.  The  ten  chiefs 
had  come  over  to  see  the  Commissioner,  have 
a  little  talk  with  him  and  see  their  quarters. 
They  were  better  dressed  than  the  Lake  dele- 
gales,  and  a  few  even  made  some  attempt  at 
decoration.  But  there  was  nothing  particu- 
larly imposing  in  the  appearance  of  any  of 
them.  Neither  of  the  former  delegates  were 
of  this  company.  From  the  lake,  there  was 
Wa-tah-shao,  or  Brave  man — the  speaker,  on 
this  occasion,  and  Quo-mah-nee-kin  or  Big 
man — a  very  diminutive  man,  who  laughed 
heartily,  with  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  when  his 
name  was  interpreted.  From  the  Menomonie 
river,  came  Chee-chee-quan-o-way,  or  Front 
of  face,  Kee-she-nao,  or  Swift  bird,  O-kay- 
maw-pee-nay-see  or  chief  bird  and  Nee-mah- 
cheii  or  Left  hand.  Of  the  Peshetico  Band, 
there  were  O-shaw-wan-nee-pee-nas-see  or 
South  bird,  and  Mah-kot-tay-pee-nah-see  or 
Black  bird  ;  of  the  Okonto  Band,  Chee-ko-tah 
or  Far  Sounding  Voice,  and  Peeh-quah-kun-no, 
meaning  some  kind  of  bird,  the  English  name 
of  which  the  interpreter  did  not  know.  The 
Braves  were  Wah-shee-no-wawh-luk  or  Faith- 
ful, Mah-chay-kay-nao  or  Bad  bird,  Kah-yan- 
o-mek  or  Not  here,  and  Wes-kay-no,  some  kind 
of  bird. 

The  Menomonies  consist  of  nine  bands,  so 
that  the  Nation  was  not  yet  half  represented. 
These  chiefs  seemed  cheerful  and  on  viewing 
the  quarters,  expressed  themselves  well  pleas- 
ed. After  a  friendly  smoke  they  went  away, 
promising  to  return  in  the  afternoon  to  stay. 

Error. — Last  week,  1st  page,  2nd  column,  28th 
line — for  Kinni-kinnie  read  Kinni-kinnic. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRONOMY. 
Discovery  of  the  Planet  Neptune. 

Posterity  will  hardly  credit,  that  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
this  great  discovery — of  the  calculations  ofLe 
Veri  ier  and  Adams — of  the  communication  of 
its  predicted  place  to  Dr.  Galle,  and  of  the  new 
planet  being  actually  found  by  him  in  that 
place  on  the  very  night  in  which  he  first  di- 
rected his  telescope  thither  ;  not  only  have 
doubts  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
calculations  of  those  geometers,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  conclusions,  but  these  doubts 
have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  the  objec- 
tors to  attribute  the  acknowledged  fact  of  a 
planet  previously  unknown  occupying  that  pre- 
cise place  in  the  heavens,  at  that  precise  time, 
to  sheer  accident !  What  share  accident  may 
have  had  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  calcu- 
lations, we  presume  the  reader  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  satisfying  himself.  As  regards 
the  time  when  the  discovery  was  made,  this 
has  also  been  attributed  to  fortunate  coinci- 
dence. The  following  considerations  will,  we 
apprehend,  completely  dissipate  this  idea,  if 
still  lingering  in  the  mind  of  any  one  at  all 


conversant  with  the  subject.  The  period  of 
Uranus  being  84.014  years  and  that  of  Nep- 
tune 164.0181,  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive conjunctions  is  171.58  years.  The 
late  conjunction  having  taken  place  about  the 
beginning  of  1822,  that  next  preceding  must 
have  happened  in  1649,  more  than  40  years 
before  the  first  recorded  observation  of  Uranus 
in  1690,  to  say  nothing  of  its  discovery  as  a 
planet.  In  1690,  then,  it  must  have  been 
effectually  out  of  the  reach  of  any  perlurbative 
influence  worth  considering,  and  so  it  remain- 
ed during  the  whole  interval  from  thence  to 
1800.  From  that  time  the  effect  of  perturba- 
tion began  to  become  sensible,  about  1805  pro- 
minent, and  in  1820  had  nearly  reached  its 
maximum.  At  this  epoch  an  alarm  was 
sounded.  The  maximum  was  not  attained ; 
the  event,  so  important  to  astronomy,  was  still 
in  progress  of  developement.  The  fact  (any- 
thing rather  than  a  striking  one)  was  noticed 
and  made  matter  of  complaint.  But  the  time 
for  discussing  its  cause  with  any  prospect  of 
success  was  not  yet  come.  Every  thing  turns 
on  the  precise  determination  of  the  epoch  of 
the  maximum,  when  the  perturbing  and  per- 
turbed planet  were  in  conjunction,  and  upon 
the  law  of  increase  and  diminution  of  the  per- 
turbation itself  on  either  side  of  that  point. 
Until  the  lapse  of  some  years  from  1822,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  fixed  that 
epoch  with  any  certainty. 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  of  accident,  unless 
it  be  accidental,  that  an  event  which  must  have 
happened  between  1781  and  1953,  actually 
happened  in  1822  ;  and  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  astronomy  has  reached  that  perfection, 
and  its  cultivators  exercise  that  vigilance, 
which  neither  permit  such  an  event,  nor  its 
scientific  importance,  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
blossom  had  been  watched  with  interest  in  its 
development,  and  the  fruit  was  gathered  in 
the  very  moment  of  maturity. 

The  Untaught  Astronomer. 
The  same  discovery  (of  Algol's  being  a  pe- 
riodical star)  was  made  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  by  Palitzch,  a  farmer  of  Prolitz,  neai 
Dresden, — a  peasant  by  station,  an  astronomei 
by  nature, — who,  from  his  familiar  acquaint 
ance  with  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  had  beei 
led  to  notice  among  so  many  thousand  stars 
this  one  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
variation,  and  had  ascertained  its  period.  Th 
same  Palitzch  was  also  the  first  to  re-discove 
the  predicted  comet  of  Halley  in  1759,  whicl 
he  saw  nearly  a  month  before  any  of  th 
astronomers,  who,  armed  with  their  telescopes 
were  anxiously  watching  its  return.  Thes 
anecdotes  carry  us  back  to  the  era  of  th 
Chaldean  shepherds. 

The  Comet  o/1843. 
Of  all  the  comets  which  have  been  recordet 
this  has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sun 
having  approached  the  luminous  surface  of  th 
sun  within  about  a  seventh  part  of  his  radius 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  implied  i 
such  a  fact.  The  apparent  angular  diamete 
of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  comet  at  this  tim< 
was  no  less  than  121°  32',  and  the  heat  4700 
times  greater  than  that  experienced  at  th 
equator. 
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Let  any  one  imagine  l ho  effect  of  so  fierce  a 
glare  as  that  of  47000  suns,  on  the  materials 
of  which  the  earth's  surface  is  composed.  Its 
effect  would  be  24}  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  great  Ions  of  Parker,  which  was  824  inches 
in  diameter,  and  5  feet  8  inches  in  focal  length 
—even  supposing  all  the  light  and  heat  to  have 
been  transmitted  through  the  lens.  Yet  that 
lens  melted  cornelian,  agate  and  rock  crystal  ! 

To  this  extremity  of  heat,  however,  the 
comet  was  subjected  but  for  a  time.  Its  actual 
velocity  in  perihelio  was  366  miles  per  second, 
and  the  whole  of  that  segment  of  its  orbit  above 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  perihelion 
was  situated,  was  described  in  little  more  than 
two  hours,  or,  in  other  words,  the  comet  had 
in  that  short  space  of  time,  travelled  half  (he 
circle  of  the  heavens  around  the  sun  !  There 
is  beyond  question,  some  profound  secret  and 
mystery  of  nature  concerned  in  the  phenomena 
of  comets.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  future  observation  may  ere  long  enable  us 
to  penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to  declare  whe- 
ther it  is  really  matter  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term  which  is  projected  from  their 
beads  with  such  extravagant  velocity,  and  if 
not  impelled,  at  least  directed  in  its  course  by 
n  reference  to  the  sun  as  its  point  of  avoidance. 
In  no  respect  is  the  question  as  to  the  materi- 
ality of  the  tail  more  forcibly  pressed  upon  us 
for  consideration,  than  in  that  of  the  enormous 
sweep  which  it  makes  round  the  sun  in  perihe- 
lio, in  the  manner  of  a  straight  and  rigid  rod, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  nay,  even 
of  the  received  laws  of  motion,  extending  in 
this  instance  from  near  the  sun's  surface  to 
the  earth's  orbit,  yet  whirled  around  unbroken 
through  an  angle  of  180°  in  little  more  than 
two  hours.  It  seems  utterly  incredible  that  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  one  and  the  same  material 
object  which  is  thus  brandished.  If  there 
could  be  conceived  such  a  thing  as  a  negative 
shadow,  a  momentary  impression  made  upon 
the  lumiaiferous  aether  behind  the  comet ;  this 
would  represent  in  some  degree  the  conception 
such  a  phenomenon  irresistibly  calls  up.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Even  such  an  extraordinary 
excitement  of  the  ether,  conceive  it  as  we  will, 
can  afford  no  account  of  the  projection  of  late- 
ral streamers  ;  of  the  effusion  of  light  from  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet  towards  the  sun  ;  and  its 
subsequent  rejection  ;  of  the  irregular  and  ca- 
pricious mode  in  which  that  effusion  takes 
place ;  none  of  the  clear  indications  of  alternate 
evaporation  and  condensation  going  on  in  the 
immense  regions  of  space  occupied  by  the  tail 
and  coma, — none,  in  short  of  innumerable 
other  facts  which  link  themselves  with  almost 
equally  irresistible  cogency  to  our  ordinary 
notions  of  matters  and  force. 


The  Cherokee  National  Council,  or  Legis- 
lature met  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  Tahlequah,  the 
national  capital.  The  message  of  the  Princi- 
pal chief  was  received  and  read,  but  its  con- 
tents have  not  yet  been  made  known  through 
the  Advocate.  That  paper  thus  pictures  the 
prosperity  of  the  Cherokees: 

The  nation  is  now  blessed  with  peace  and 
harmony,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  farm- 
ers are  raising  a  competency  of  the  staff  of 


life,  and  other  produce  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  nature.  Our  common  schools  are 
in  successful  operation  throughout  the  nation, 
so  that  many  of  our  children  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  enter  the  seminaries  for  further 
advancement  in  their  education — while  others 
of  our  citizens  have  been  improving  the  coun- 
try with  the  erection  of  machinery  of  one  kind 
or  other — such  as  saw  and  grist  mills,  &c. 
And  to  compare  our  condition  now  with  what 
it  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  one 
would  suppose  that  we  were  not  the  same  peo- 
ple— but  we  are  Cherokees  yet. 

The  Advocate  contains  lengthy  accounts  of 
the  doings  of  the  Cherokee  Missionary  Society, 
which  met  at  Tahlequah  on  the  17th  ult.,  and 
a  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cherokee  Bible 
Society,  to  be  held  on  the  17th  October.  The 
object  of  this  latter  society  is  to  disseminate 
the  scriptures  in  both  the  English  and  Cherokee 
languages. 

The  Uncertainty  of  Life. — Scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  we  are  not  reminded  of  the  frail 
tenure  man  has  upon  life  and  the  things  of 
time,  and  the  necessity  of  a  constant 'prepara- 
tion for  that  change  which  awaits  all.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  solemn  fact  came 
to  our  knowledge  a  day  or  two  since.  A  gen- 
tleman actively  engaged  in  extensive  business 
in  East  Boston,  was  crossing  the  ferry  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation remarked,  "  Well,  I  have  worked 
long  enough  and  hard  enough,  and  have  man- 
aged to  secure  sufficient  property  to  support 
myself  and  family  through  life;  I  mean,  there- 
fore, to  retire  from  business  and  enjoy  myself 
the  rest  of  my  life."  The  gentleman  arose  the 
next  morning  in  his  usual  health,  and  went  to 
his  place  of  business;  at  about  2  p.  ic.  he  was 
seized  with  the  cholera, and  ere  the  sun  again 
arose  was  numbered  among  the  dead  !  His 
bright  anticipations  of  future  enjoyment  on 
earth  were  blasted,  and  the  wealth  which  for 
years  he  had  been  toiling  to  secure,  was  in  a 
moment  forever  snatched  from  his  possession. 
Life  is  indeed  suspended  by  a  brittle  thread, 
which  the  faintest  breath  may  sunder. — Boston 
Journal. 

A  Noble  Sentiment. — "The  more  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  agricultural  affairs,  the  better  I 
am  pleased  with  them  ;  insomuch  that  I  can 
nowhere  find  so  great  satisfaction  as  those  in- 
nocent and  useful  pursuits.  In  indulging  those 
feelings,  [  am  led  to  reflect  how  much  more 
delightful  to  an  undebauched  mind  is  the  task 
of  making  improvements  on  the  earth,  than  the 
vain  glory  which  can  be  acquired  from  ravag- 
ing it  by  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of 
conquests." — Washington's  Letters  to  Arthur 
Young. 

From  Hie  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

DANIEL  WHEELER. 

Daniel  Wheeler,  of  Bristol,  son  of  the  late 
Daniel  Wheeler,  deceased  Sixth  month  2 4 1 h , 
1848,  aged  35  years. 

In  his  case  many  months  of  suffering  and 
declining  strength,  preceded  the  appearance  of 
symptoms  which  indicated  immediate  danger. 


During  this  period,  much  mental  depression 
was  passed  through  ;  days  of  conflict,  and 
nights  of  pain  and  sleeplessness  were  allotted, 
in  which  it  was  emphatically  felt,  "  Vain  is 
the  help  of  man."  But  through  this  proving 
season,  it  was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  ob- 
serve an  increasing  ability  to  bow  to  the  chas- 
tening of  the  Lord  ;  and  though  the  nature  of 
his  malady  made  expression  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, the  exemplary  patience  with  which  accu- 
mulated trials  were  borne,  gave  evidence, 
stronger  than  words,  that  a  good  Hand  was 
underneath,  sustaining  in  the  hour  of  greatest 
need,  and  carrying  forward  in  the  soul  a  work 
of  preparation  for  the  rest  and  purity  of  hea- 
ven. 

A  period  of  lessened  trial  was  permitted  to 
follow  ;  and  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  life  were 
marked  by  a  holy  quiet, — a  deep  and  abiding 
peace — which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
suffering  and  depression  that  had  preceded, 
and  the  heavenly  serenity  of  his  countenance, 
bore  unequivocal  testimony,  to  the  calm  that 
reigned  within. 

He  appeared  to  find  increased  comfort  in 
listening  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  retire- 
ment of  spirit  before  the  Lord.  At  these  sea- 
sons, the  overshadowing  of  the  Divine  presence 
was  sensibly  felt,  and  streams  of  consolation 
were  permitted  to  flow,  which  refreshed  and 
sustained  amidst  the  sinkings  of  nature.  He 
made  frequent  and  thankful  reference  to  the 
comfort  thus  granted  him,  and  appeared  able 
to  rest,  in  child-like  confidence,  on  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Two  days 
before  his  close,  when  feeling  very  feeble,  he 
remarked,  "  Four  monthsof  pain  and  weariness 
have  done  much  to  wean  from  the  love  of 
life.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  a  few  whom 
I  dearly  love,  there  would  be  something  very 
sweet  in  the  thought  of  rest  in  heaven."  A»ain, 
when  the  sense  of  sinking  was  very  distressing, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  my  Saviour,  grant  me 
power  to  avoid  murmuring  and  evil  thoughts." 
There  was  considerable  obscurity  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  complaint,  and  its  issue  was  so 
far  uncertain-,  as  to  leave  grounds  for  hope, 
that  life  might,  at  all  events,  be  considerably 
prolonged  ;  and  of  this  expectation  his  own 
mind  evidently  partook.  But  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  a  great  change  was  apparent;  it 
became  clear  to  those  around  him,  that  the 
vital  powers  were  fast  failing,  and  the  idea  of 
immediate  danger  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
strike  himself. 

When  the  medical  attendant  retired,  he  in- 
quired, "  What  does  say  of  me?"  and 

on  being  told  that  he  was  considered  to  be 
sinking,  he  received  the  information  with  per- 
fect calmness,  and  solemnly  replied,  "  If  it  be 
so,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  All  fear  of 
death  has  long  been  taken  away.  But  I  do 
shrink  from  the  pain  of  dying.  I  would  crave 
an  easy  dismissal."  It  was  tejoincd,  "  But 
thou  hast  no  fear  for  the  future?"  Ilis  an- 
swer was  deliberate  and  full ; — "  Perfect  trust ;" 
continuing,  "  I  hope  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  I 
have  prayed  that  I  might  not,  and  1  have  known 
so  much  mercy,  that  I  cannot  think  it  would 
be  permitted  at  the  eleventh  hour."  He  sat 
propped  on  the  sofa  with  the  most  placid  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  as  one  w  ithout  doubt 
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or  fear;  and  presently,  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
exclaimed,  "  His  Son  died  for  us." 

Once  during  the  clay,  when  excessively  ex- 
hausted, he  looked  distressed,  saying,  "  What 
shall  I  do?"  He  was  reminded  that  God's 
strength  is  sufficient  for  all  things  :  he  answer- 
ed quickly,  "  1  wish  I  could  feel  it."  But  the 
next  moment  a  tranquil  and  satisfied  expres- 
sion passed  over  his  face,  and  he  grasped  more 
firmly  the  hand  he  held,  as  though  the  assur- 
ance had  comforted  him. 

His  strength  continued  to  fail  ;  and  about 
ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  with  the  freedom 
from  pain  he  had  so  much  desired  ;  the  silver 
cord  was  loosed,  and  the  unfettered  spirit  per- 
mitted, as  we  reverently  believe,  to  enter  that 
city  whose  walls  are  salvation  and  her  gates 
praise. 


For  "The  Friend." 

EDUCATION. 

The  present  state  of  education  within  the 
limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  is  a  subject 
which  claims  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
who  desire  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation 
or  the  prosperity  of  our  religious  Society.  We 
cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  children  of 
Friends  will  grow  up  to  be  consistent  and  use- 
ful members,  unless  it  is  the  concern  of  parents 
and  guardians  to  give  them  a  religious  and 
guarded  education  in  conformity  with  our 
Christian  principles  and  testimonies. 

Whilst  we  would  say  nothing  which  can  in 
anywise  call  in  question  the  universality  or 
sufficiency  of  Divine  Grace,  or  substitute  for 
its  teachings,  the  performances  of  man,  we 
know  that  it  pleases  Infinite  Wisdom  to  work 
by  instrumental  means,  and  that  in  every  age 
he  has  condescended  to  bless  the  pious,  watch- 
ful care  of  religiously  concerned  parents 
and  tutors.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it,"  is  a  declaration  on  apostolical 
authority  which  has  lost  none  of  its  truth,  but 
been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  ages. 

No  other  religious  body,  we  apprehend,  has 
bestowed  so  much  pains  and  thought  on  the 
right  education  of  its  youth,  as  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  from  its  first  rise.  As  early  as 
1667,  amid  the  pressure  of  a  multitude  of  en- 
gagements for  the  cause  of  Truth,  George  Fox, 
whose  enlarged  mind  seemed  ever  occupied 
with  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  infant 
Society,  issued  a  recommendation  to  Friends 
to  establish  two  schools  for  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends  "in  all  things  civil  and  useful 
in  the  creation."  Previous  to  this,  he  had 
written  several  times  in  his  epistles,  (the  first 
as  early  as  1656,)  exhorting  Friends  to  give 
their  children  suitable  religious  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  Truth,  and  to  bring  them  up 
in  plainness  and  sobriety,  restraining  them 
from  undue  liberties.  He  also  wrote  a  cate- 
chism to  be  used  in  their  schools  and  families, 
some  copies  of  which  are  still  in  print. 

The  minds  of  many  Friends  being  much 
engaged  on  account  of  the  education  of  the 
young  people,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1690  issued  the  following  advice,  viz.  : 

"  It  is  our  Christian  and  earnest  advice  and 
counsel  to  all  Friends  concerned,  to  provide 


school  masters  and  mistresses  who  arc  faithful 
Friends,  to  teach  and  instruct  their  children, 
and  not  to  send  them  to  schools  where  they 
are  taught  the  corrupt  ways,  manners,  fashions 
and  language  of  the  world,  and  of  the  heathens 
in  their  authors;  tending  greatly  to  corrupt 
and  alienate  the  minds  of  children  into  an 
averseness  or  opposition  against  the  Truth  and 
the  simplicity  of  it.  But  take  care  that  you 
train  up  your  children  in  the  good  nurture, 
admonition,  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  that 
plainness  and  language  which  becomes  Truth." 

The  subject  is  revived  or  adverted  to  in  sub- 
sequent years,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
frequent  concern  of  that  body.  In  our  own 
Yearly  Meeting  a  like  engagement  is  apparent ; 
but  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  so  deep  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  Friends  as  it  did  while  suffering 
under  the  calamities  of  that  eventful  period. 

In  1746,  a  minute  was  transmitted  to  the 
subordinate  meetings,  recommending  that  the 
several  Monthly  Meetings  should  encourage  and 
"  assist  each  other  in  the  settlement  and  support 
of  schools ;  and  that  as  much  as  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  such  teachers  as 
would  not  only  give  them  literary  instruction, 
but  in  the  wisdom  of  God  and  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness endeavour  gradually  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowlede  of  their  duty  to  God  and  to  one 
another." 

In  the  year  1750,  another  minute  was 
issued  to  enforce  upon  the  members  "  the  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  training  up  our 
youth  in  useful  learning  under  the  tuition  of 
religious,  prudent  persons ;"  and  containing 
proposals  for  what  was  deemed  the  most  likely 
means  to  induce  such  persons  to  undertake  the 
business  of  teaching.  In  1751  the  subject  was 
again  pressed  upon  the  diligent  and  careful 
attention  of  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings. 

In  1774  the  following  minute  occurs  :  "The 
pious  education  of  our  youth,  being  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  parents  and  those  to 
whom  this  weighty  trust  is  committed,  are  ear- 
nestly excited  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty  herein,  both  in  respect  to  placing  them 
under  exemplary  and  religious  schoolmasters 
and  mistresses  for  useful  and  proper  learning, 
as  well  as  to  inculcate  in  their  tender  minds 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  our  holy  profession,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  life  of  self-denial,  which  leads 
to  plainness  in  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel, 
and  circumspection  in  all  parts  of  their  con- 
duct." 

In  1776,  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
again  before  the  meeting  in  a  weighty  manner, 
and  much  deficiency  being  acknowledged,  an- 
other pressing  minute  was  issued,  "  to  animate 
parents  and  others  to  a  diligent,  religious  care 
for  the  pious  education  of  their  children,  early 
to  engage  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  grounds  of  our  Christian 
principles,  and  to  impress  them  with  a  sense 
of  the  nature  of  Divine  worship,  training  them 
up  in  the  practice  of  diligently  frequenting  our 
religious  meetings,  endeavouring  to  convince 
them  of  the  consistency  of  plainness  in  dress 
and  behaviour  with  our  Christian  profession, 
and  to  restrain  them  from  everything  tending 
to  a  contrary  deportment." 


In  order  to  bring  the  subject  of  education 
more  closely  home  to  all,  the  minute  recom- 
mends to  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  to 
revive  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
from  time  to  time,  by  causing  the  advices  it 
had  issued  in  former  years  to  be  read  at  the 
close  of  a  First-day  morning  meeting  or  in  the 
youth's  meeting. 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  body,  the  education  of  the  youth 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention 
from  the  members  individually  which  its  import- 
ance to  the  general  welfare  demanded,  and  in 
the  year  1777,  the  Yearly  Meeting  again  look 
up  the  subject,  and  made  the  following  minute, 
viz. : 

"  The  meeting  taking  into  consideration  the 
sorrowful  complaint  of  deficiency  in  the  reli- 
gious care  and  education  of  the  youth,  as  very 
particularly  pointed  out  and  proposed  for  con- 
sideration in  the  report  from  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  hinted  at  from  the 
other  quarters  ;  a  lively  concern  impressing 
our  minds  for  the  advancement  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  real  benefit  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, both  with  respect  to  the  pious  education 
in  Friends'  families  and  also  their  school  edu- 
cation, which  being  very  weightily  and  delibe- 
rately attended  to,  and  the  sentiments  of  many 
Friends  expressed  ;  the  meeting  being  sensi- 
bly favoured  with  the  calming  influence  and 
seasoning  virtue  of  Truth  ;  it  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  this  weighty  subject  to 
the  deep  attention  and  speedy  care  of  Quarter- 
ly Meetings,  that  they  may  appoint  suitable 
Friends  in  each  of  them  as  Committees  to  visit 
the  Monthly,  Preparative,  and  Particular  Meet- 
ings or  families  of  Friends,  as  Truth  may 
point  out  the  way,  for  reformation,  with  re- 
spect to  the  due  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  ap- 
parel and  household  furniture,  with  other  defi- 
ciencies mentioned  in  the  answers  to  the  queries 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  present  concern 
and  exercise.  And  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Friends  in  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 1 
this  meeting  appoints  (13  Friends)  to  take  this 
matter  relating  to  the  youth  and  their  religious 
education  and  schooling  particularly  under 
their  care,  and  give  such  advice  and  assistance 
therein,  and  respecting  other  deficiencies,  as; 
they  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth  may  see  expedi- 
ent, and  report  their  care  to  next  Yearly 
Meeting." 

This  committee  appear  to  have  entered  care- 
fully into  the  subject,  and  in  1778  presented 
an  interesting  report,  probably  from  the  pen 
of  that  eminent  Christian  philanthropist,  An- 
thony Benezet,  which  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
perusal  of  every  Friend  at  the  present  day. 
On  receiving  this  Report,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
made  the  following  minute. 

"  The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to 
consider  and  propose  what  they  should  agree 
to  be  the  most  effectual  means  for  promoting 
a  careful  religious  education  of  our  youth,  and 
a  general  reformation  ;  gave  in  a  report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  schools 
hath  been  particularly  under  their  notice ; 
and  they  laid  before  the  meeting  some  obser- 
vations respecting  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
per schools;  which  being  read  and  considered, 
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Ihero  appears  a  united  concern  in  the  meeting 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  children  in  useful  learning.  The 
said  proposals  and  observations  being  printed, 
arc  earnestly  recommended  to  the  serious 
attention  of  Friends  in  their  Preparative, 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  to 
Friends  in  general,  in  order  to  incite  and  re- 
vive a  pious  care  therein,  and  to  make  such 
progress  in  promoting  the  institution  of  such 
schools  as  their  circumstances  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  requires;  and  lo  send  an 
account  to  the  meeting  next  year  of  their  pro- 
ceedings therein." 

The  report  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

American  Abolitionism.* 

(Continued  from  pace  44.) 

Much  of  this  habitual  ardor,  as  has  been  in- 
timated above,  may  be  traced  to  the  "  hatred 
of  tyranny  intense"  which  has  been  nourished 
by  the  devotion  of  so  large  a  share  of  Whit- 
tier's  thoughts  and  life,  to  the  promotion  of 
American  Abolition. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  completely 
this  subject  takes  possession  of  the  sympathies 
and  feelings  of  those  who  to  any  extent  em- 
bark in  iis  examination.  The  idol  seems  to 
possess  an  enchantment  around  it,  which  swal- 
lows up  in  its  devotees  all  other  thoughts,  all 
other  human  interests. 

"  Child,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Hannah  More, 
who  in  her  younger  days  was  persuading  him 
at  an  evening  entertainment  to  "  take  a  little 
wine," — "  Child  1  can't  take  a  little."  The 
veteran  philosopher  had  proved  too  often  his 
own  weakness  to  resist  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
circean  cup,  if  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  ;  and 
2ven  when  maturer  years  and  Christian  con- 
viction had  sobered  his  natural  propensities, 
be  still  found  his  only  safety  in  guarding  the 
very  outposts  of  danger. 

With  like  intoxicating  power  does  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  question  of  Slavery, 
seem  to  overthrow  in  many  minds  the  dominion 
joth  of  reason  and  religion.  They  "  can't 
ake  a  little."  The  moral  firmness  is  want- 
ng,  to  give  every  question  of  human  rights 
ind  wrongs  its  proper  place,  and  to  subject 
hem  all  to  the  more  pressingly  important 
;laims  of  individual  duty. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  an  associa- 
ion  of  men  has  been  formed,  with  whom  every 
dea  of  business  or  pleasure,  humanity  and  be- 
levolent  reform,  politics  and  religion,  are  cen- 
ered  in  that  one  word — abolition.  Not  con- 
3nt  with  awaiting  the  slow  progress  of  civili- 
ation  and  religious  conviction,  to  reform  the 
rorld,  they  would  overthrow  the  whole  fabric 

*  The  writer  is  far  from  wishing  to  connect  in  any 
lvidious  manner  the  subject  of  the  former  article, 
•ith  that  under  examination  at  present.  John  G. 
v'hittier  belongs  to  a  very  different  school,  and  is  ac- 
latcd  by  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  ultra  aboli- 
onism  here  condemned.  We  merely  intend,  before 
aving  a  subject,  to  the  threshold  of  which  the  consi- 
3ration  of  his  poems  has  brought  us — to  avail  our- 
;lves  of  the  opportunity  of  a  brief  insight  into  its 
luses  and  character. 


of  civil  and  religious  society  and  build  up  an 
edifice  founded  on  their  one  darling  principle. 

h  may  be  thought  that  we  have  attributed 
too  great  importance  to  the  exuberant  ardour 
of  a  few  fanatical  enthusiasts,  and  have  over 
estimated  the  extent  of  the  delusion.  It  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  however,  during 
frequent  visits  to  the  Eastern  States,  to  ob- 
serve an  alarmingly  increasing  tendency  in 
the  public  mind,  to  consider  orthodoxy  on  this 
subject  as  a  test  of  religious  sincerity  ;  and  in- 
deed to  substitute  zeal  lor  moral  reform  in  the 
place  of  evangelical  faith. 

This  error  has  doubtless  been  greatly  pro- 
pagated by  that  dangerous  and  wide-spread- 
ing heresy  which  has  left  its  desolating  effects 
on  almost  every  religious  community ;  and 
which  in  New  England  seems  to  have  been 
more  fatally  successful  in  poisoning,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  the  very  fountains  of 
Truth. 

But  of  latter  years  there  appears  to  have 
been  as  it  were  a  reversal  of  mutual  action  ; 
and  what  hitherto  was  a  consequence  now  has 
become  in  great  measure  the  sustaining  cause, 
of  theological  unsoundness.  A  band  of  fierce 
spirits  has  risen  up,  who  scruple  not  to  brand 
both  creed  and  professor  with  the  charge  of 
hypocrisy,  where  they  do  not  consent  to  re- 
cognise American  slavery  as  the  one  deadly 
sin  to  be  rooted  out,  and  immediate  abolition 
as  the  only  legitimate  method  of  exterminating 
the  evil. 

Wendell  Phillips  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  held  in 
New  York  during  the  spring  of  1848,  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  only  Exodus  for  the 
American  slave  is  over  the  ruins  of  the  present 
American  church,  and  the  present  American 
Union."  The  same  eloquent  though  erring 
advocate  of  human  rights,  openly  avowed  at  a 
public  meeting  in  this  city,  that  "so  deeply 
was  the  evil  of  slavery  seated  both  in  creed  and 
constitution,  an  honest  man  of  this  generation 
must  be  an  infidel  in  the  Church  and  a  traitor 
in  the  State." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  the  process  by 
which  this  apparently  antagonistic  position  of 
religion  and  morality  has  been  brought  about. 
Nor,  while  we.  admit  the  error  of  those  who 
have  driven  a  rightful  principle  to  an  absurd 
extreme,  are  we  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  their  extravagance. 

Let  the  most  cool  and  conservative  philan- 
thropist set  himself  calmly  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  American  slavery  : — let  him 
ponder  the  progress  of  the  civilized  world  in 
refinement  and  humanity: — let  him  recall  the 
course  of  the  enlightened  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, with  regard  to  similar  institutions  in  their 
own  dominions  : — let  him  recollect  the  high 
pretensions  our  nation  holds  out  to  the  world, 
of  superior  advancement  in  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  in  the  recognition  of  universal  in- 
dividual rights  : — let  him  then  descend  to  the 
particulars  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  tolerated 
in  our  own  borders,  with  all  its  attendant  hor- 
rors ;  the  barbarous  means  made  use  of  to  pro- 
cure the  unhappy  victims  from  their  native 
country  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  middle  passage  ; 


the  degradation  of  human  nature  in  the  sale  at 
auction  of  rational  beings  ;  the  total  destruction 
of  all  ties  conjugal  and  parental  ;  the  inhuman 
torture  of  the  lash  inflicted  irrespectively  of  age 
or  sex  ;  the  hopeless  life  of  misery  and  bond- 
age to  which  the  wretched  sufferer  is  doomed  ; 
and  all  this  in  our  own  land,  under  our  own 
law,  and  in  some  measure  under  our  own  in- 
dividual influence :  and  he  must  be  more  or 
less  than  man,  if  his  feelings  and  indignation 
be  not  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  con- 
templation. 

It  would  seem  indeed  as  though  imperative 
duty  to  humanity  itself,  demanded  that  the 
whole  moral  power  of  Christendom,  should  be 
exerted  for  the  suppression  of  such  a  crying 
evil.  It  is  also  manifest  that  in  no  way  could 
this  power  be  brought  to  bear  so  appropriately 
or  so  effectually,  as  by  the  united  action  of 
religious  communities. 

No  marvel  therefore  that  the  advocates  of 
emancipation  have  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
church,  and  that  disappointment  and  disaffec- 
tion have  been  the  consequence  of  its  refusal 
to  co-operate  in  the  work. 

Our  own  Society,  long  before  the  subject  of 
slavery  had  excited  general  attention  in  this 
country,  took  ground  unitedly  against  its  tole- 
ration within  our  own  borders;  and  has  since 
that  time,  by  example  and  by  frequent  public 
protest,  exerted  an  influence  against  its  exist- 
ence in  the  land. 

The  exercise  of  a  temporizing  policy  among 
other  religious  communities  however,  and  a 
desire  to  avert  the  unpleasant  consequences  of 
decided  action,  which  Friends  boldly  met  at 
any  hazard  of  individual  offence,  has  prevent- 
ed in  our  opinion  a  complete  discharge  of  their 
duty  in  this  important  movement,  and  has  cast 
odium  upon  the  cause  of  religion  itself.  Such 
was  the  relative  position  of  a  majority  of  Chris- 
tian denominations  towards  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion, when  the  Unitarian  heresy  which  had  for 
years  been  insinuating  itself  into  the  public 
mind,  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  to  assume  an  efficient  and  permanent 
organization  under  the  eloquence  and  abilities 
of  Dr.  Channing.  Rejecting  as  it  did  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith,  and  substituting  in 
its  place  a  religion  of  works,  the  new  sect  be- 
gan eagerly  to  take  part  in  the  great  moral 
questions  of  the  day  ;  in  which  at  the  present 
time  some  of  its  members  are  the  principal 
actors. 

A  new  impulse  seemed  to  be  given  for  a  time 
to  several  important  movements.  Intemper- 
ance, slavery,  and  war,  were  all  vigorously 
attacked,  and  the  eloquence  of  tongue  and  pen 
employed  lo  awaken  and  enlighten  the  public 
mind  on  these  interesting  subjects. 

While  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  "  one 
thing  needful"  was  forgotten  by  these  zealous 
reformers,  and  that  while  these  things  were 
done,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  should 
have  been  first  complied  with,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  many  important  testimonies, 
they  seemed  to  outstrip  most  of  the  orthodox 
churches  ;  and  with  many  honest  but  superfi- 
cial inquirers,  their  captivating  appeal  to  the 
fruits  of  their  religion  had  great  weight  in  un- 
dermining a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  evangeli- 
cal Christianity. 
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Then  came  t lie  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
other  religious  denominations.  Clinging  the 
closer  to  the  creed  of  their  forefathers,  they 
carefully  avoided  any  intermingling — even  on 
the  common  ground  of  moral  reform — with 
those  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  unsound 
on  essential  points  ;  and  they  thus  left  this  im- 
portant field  clear  to  their  opponents. 

The  consequence  has  been  a  growing  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  between  the  leaders  of  the  abo- 
lition movement,  and  the  zealous  members  of 
the  old  churches,  which  has  resulted  in  injury 
both  to  the  cause  of  the  slave  and  the  cause  of 
religion.  Charges  on  the  one  hand  of  fanati- 
cism  and  infidelity,  and  on  the  other  of  bigot- 
ry and  hypocrisy  have  contributed  to  widen 
the  breach,  and  to  produce  a  totally  unnatural 
hostility  between  the  friends  of  Christianity, 
and  the  friends  of  that  universal  toleration 
which  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity  especially 
enjoins. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  "  natural  histo- 
ry" of  ultra  abolitionism — and  however  worthy 
may  be  the  end  in  view,  it  can  never  justify 
the  use  of  immoderate  or  unprincipled  means. 

Nor  can  they  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
a  wise  and  far-sighted  policy.  To  array  the 
religious' interest  of  the  country  against  moral 
progress  is  to  provoke  a  feud  between  the  pa- 
rent and  its  offspring ;  it  may  produce  discord 
for  a  while,  but  the  bond  of  natural  relation- 
ship will  eventually  prove  stronger  than  the 
romantic  ties  of  a  false  philanthropy.* 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  this  great  national  iniquity  shall 
cease  to  produce  excitement  at  home,  and  in- 
dignation abroad ;  and  when  all  who  have 
laboured  according  to  their  ability  for  its  sup- 
pression, shall  forget  the  animosities  of  sect  or 
party,  in  mutual  congratulations  over  its  final 
extinguishment. 

Castor. 


*  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
asm, clearly  demonstrates  that  the  most  abiding-  and 
effective  benevolence  must  ever  spring  from  religious 
conviction. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  61.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1784,  Sarah 
Barney,  of  Nantucket,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
being  probably  drawn  thither  by  a  concern  to 
attend  the  spring  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  held  in  the  Third  month.  Sarah  stood 
in  the  station  of  an  elder,  and  was  esteemed 
an  honest-hearted  lover  of  the  Truth, — being 
very  simple  in  her  manners,  very  plain  in  her 
appearance,  and  far  more  concerned  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  to  pro- 
vide comforts  for  her  passage  through  this 
world.  We  have  already  mentioned  her  as 
sailing  from  Boston  with  Comfort  Collins,  about 
the  year  1760,  when  the  concern  of  the  latter 
to  visit  England,  being  taken  from  her,  the 
vessel  sprung  a  leak,  and  they  were  brought 
back  to  America.  Sarah  Barney  was  anxious 
to  do  good  to  her  fellow  mortals  as  she  could, 
— and  one  means  of  effecting  this,  she  thought, 
was  by  the  dissemination  of  pious  books. 


With  this  view,  and  probably  also  as  an  inno- 
cent means  of  furnishing  her  with  a  small 
amount  of  funds  towards  supplying  the  neces- 
sary wants  of  her  body,  she  kept  a  little  book- 
store,— or  at  least,  had  a  number  of  books  at 
her  dwelling  for  sale.  Her  wants  were  few, 
and  for  the  supply  of  those  wants,  beyond 
what  her  scanty  profits  furnished,  she  trusted 
to  Providence.  Her  friends  knew  her  condi- 
tion, and  they  were  not  backward  in  adminis- 
tering when  they  judged  it  needful.  Her 
company  was  much  sought  after,  and  in  con- 
sequence, she  often  had  many  visiters  in  her 
small  abode.  These  generally  look  with  them, 
the  provisions  they  might  need  whilst  with 
her,  but  if  they  were  from  a  distance,  and 
could  not  well  bring  a  supply  with  them,  the 
Friends  of  the  island  took  care  that  she  should 
have  sufficient  furnished  ready  prepared  for 
eating.  Nantucket  was  always  noted  for  the 
hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  doors 
and  hearts  have  always  opened  easily,  at  the 
touch  of  the  stranger,  or  the  needy.  Such  it 
was  in  the  days  of  old, — such  have  we  proved 
it  in  modern  time, — and  not  more  certainly 
does  the  stranger  with  low  shoes  have  to  empty 
the  sand  from  them  at  the  doors  of  their 
dwellings,  than  he  meets  with  warm-hearted 
welcome  when  he  crosses  the  threshold. 

After  Sarah  Barney  had  returned  home  from 
Philadelphia,  she  received  a  letter  from  Sarah 
Harrison,  who  had  been  deeply  interested  in 
her,  during  her  visit.  We  give  a  portion  of 
Sarah  Barney's  reply. 

"Nantucket,  ye  25th  of  ye  Eighth  mo.,  1784. 
'Dear  Friend  Sarah  Harrison, 

"  Thine  of  the  15th  instant  came  to  hand 
yesterday,  and  it  is  very  comfortable  to  think 
thou  still  has  me  in  remembrance.  I  suppose 
thou  cannot  easily  forget  the  many  painful 
hours  thou  had  on  my  account.  I  have  had 
to  rejoice,  many  times,  and  to  be  thankful  to 
the  Great  Author  of  all  good,  for  bringing  me 
acquainted  with  thee.  It  was  he  alone  that 
did  it ;  no  one  else  could  have  given  thee  the 
sense  thou  had  of  my  state  of  mind.  I  think 
it  has  been  profitable  to  me,  that  I  have  been 
amongst  you.  I  often  look  back  upon  the 
many  agreeable  hours  spent  in  thine,  and 
Mary  England's  company,  though  many  of 
them  were  [passed]  under  a  deep  travail  of 
soul.  Many  deep  dippings  we  had  together, 
which  I  think  were  profitable  to  us  all. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  Mary  England  come 
out  of  the  city.  I  think  I  may  say  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this,  that  it  would  be  for  her  growth 
and  establishment  in  the  ever  blessed  Truth, 
if  she  would  come  out  more,  when  the  way 
opens  for  it.  I  rather  fear  she  shuts  it  up, 
putting  ofT[the  opening]  ;  whereas  if  she  were 
resigned  to  [the  Lord's]  Holy  will,  she  would 
find  an  increase  of  peace,  and  that  is  more 
than  all  things  here  below.  You  are  both 
much  the  companions  of  my  mind,  and  were 
[particularly]  so  in  my  little  habitation  yester- 
day, as  I  was  looking  over,  with  pleasure, 
some  of  our  meetings  together,  and  the  hours 
spent  with  you.  I  may  say  I  was  favoured  to 
reach  home  with  a  solid  peace  in  my  bosom 
as  I  never  enjoyed  at  the  return  from  any 
journey  before.  I  hope  I  did  not  leave  much 
room  for  pain  in  any  of  your  minds. 


"  Our  beloved  Friend  John  Haughton  wa 
much  favoured  whilst  here,  and  has  left  i 
sweet  savour  behind  him.  Though  deeph 
tried  when  on  the  island,  I  hope  [he]  will  ge 
safely  home,  with  a  reward  of  peace  in  hi 
own  mind. 

"  Thy  affectionate  Friend, 

Sarah  Barney." 

John  Haughton  was  a  minister  of  the  Gos 
pel  whose  residence  was  in  Philadelphia.  Hi 
had  not  yet  reached  middle  age, — was  ferven 
in  spirit  to  do  his  Lord's  will,  and  seemed,  ac 
cording  to  human  reasoning,  likely  to  havi 
much  service  allotted  him  in  the  church  mili 
tant.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  His  heavenh 
Father  saw  meet  in  mercy  to  gather  him  ii 
comparative  youth  to  his  eternal  rest.  Sooi 
after  his  return  from  the  visit  to  Nantucke 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  his  healtl 
failed,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  Tenth  month  hi 
died,  aged  38  years.  The  following  letter  t( 
Samuel  Emlen  is  introduced  because  of  iti 
reference  to  his  death,  and  also  because  of  th< 
account  it  gives  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phi 
ladelphia,  held  in  the  Ninth  month,  1784. 

"Philadelphia,  Tenth  mo.  9lh,  1784. 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  cannot  refer  to  thy  lettei 
from  London,  of  the  2nd  of  the  Eighth  monll 
last,  having  left  it  with  thy  Sally.  I  howevei 
so  far  retain  the  savour  of  its  acceptable  con 
tents,  as  to  know  the  perusal  of  it  was  trulj 
solacing  and  comfortable,  in  some  sort  restor 
ing  me  to  the  company  and  instructive  con 
verse  of  my  endeared  Friend.  It  is  not  mj 
desire  to  add  to  thy  burdens  under  the  weight 
of  the  mission*  and  important  duties  thou  ar 
called  into  ;  yet  when  through  a  fresh  revival 
of  love  on  thy  mind  reaching  towards  thy  ah- 
sent,  however  unworthy, brother,  thou  feels  anj 
thing  for  me,  it  will  be  rejoicing  to  receivi 
such  communications. 

"  Dost  thou  inquire  how  it  fared  with  the 
brethren  at  our  last  annual  feast  ?f  Wh& 
ther  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  subjeci 
is  interesting,  and  that  thou  hast  not  beei 
unmindful  of  us.    More  solemnity  and  weight 
— more  harmony  and  cementing  concord,— 
I  scarcely  remember  to  have  prevailed 
any  preceding  Yearly  Meeting.    In  our  selee 
gathering,  and  those  more  public,  there  wen 
renewed  evidences  of  the  ownings  and  aid 
ings   of  our   gracious   and   ever  adorabl 
Master.    He  was  indeed  near, — the  banner 
his  love  over  us, — and  many  I  believe  wet 
deeply  bowed  and  humbled  under  a  meltin; 
sense  thereof.    I  shall  add  to  this  letter  oil 
instance  of  an  advancement,  as  I  trust  it  wij 
prove  to  be,  towards  purity  and  rectitude 
conduct,  in  which  I  verily  believe  the  faithfi 
and  circumspect  pilgrim  is  called  to  hold  up 
testimony  against  the  snares  and  defilement 
into  which  the  subtle  enemy  of  man's  happ 
ness  hath  led  many.   The  minute;):  was  frame 
by  the  committee  on  the  epistles,  and  whe 
brought  into  the  meeting,  was  unanimous! 
and  solidly  approved,  and  is  therefore  sei 
down  in  the  extracts. 


*  S.  Emlen  was  then  in  England  on  a  religioi 
visit, 
t  Nearly  Meeting. 

I  Against  importing  or  selling  ardent  spirits. 
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"Our  beloved  brethren  John  Parrish  and 
James  Cressoo  opened  their  concern*  with 
weight,  and  it  obtained  the  tender  notice  and 
deep  attention  of  the  meeting,  which  became 
is  it  were  leavened  into  their  prospects  and 
exercise.  So  they  had  cause  of  encourage- 
ment, which  was  signified  by  certificates,  and 
expressed  by  divers  Friends,  who  were  dipped 
with  them. 

"  Many  worthies  have  been  of  late  removed 
and  called  to  an  everlasting  abode.  On  these 
solemn  and  affecting  events  I  could  say  much, 
having  deeply  felt  their  loss,  as  individuals 
dear  to  me,  and  who  will  be  much  missed  in 
the  church.  Worthy  John  Reyncll,  Joseph 
Lukens,  and  John  Haughton  are  among  the 
number ;  also  that  meek  man  Joseph  Richard- 
son, silversmith. 

"  It  has  been  on  my  mind  to  write  to  dear 
John  Pemberton,  towards  whom  my  spirit  has 
been  drawn  in  much  nearness,  and  tender 
sympathy,  but  I  find  it  is  more  than  I  can  ac- 
complish at  present.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  thy 
son's  copying  and  sending  him  such  parts  of 
this  letter  as  thou  may  suppose  him  desirous 
of  seeing,  and  let  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
saluiaiion  of  heart-felt  uniting  love  which  I 
now  sensibly  feel  to  flow  towards  him.  May 
he  increase  in  strength  and  confirmation,  be 
sustained  and  helped  through  all  his  exercises 
and  trials,  to  his  own  enduring  peace,  and  the 
rejoicing  of  his  Friends. 

"Farewell  dear  Friend, 

Henry  Drinker." 
The  following  anecdote  respecting  Joseph 
Lukens  and  Sarah  Harrison,  is  interesting,  as 
setting  forth  the  truth  of  the  openings  of  the 
Divine  «ift.    Joseph  Lukens,  who  resided  at 
Horsham,  came  to  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of 
the  Ninth  month  this  year,  and  attended  the 
High  Street  Meeting,  where  he  had  a  lively 
and  acceptable  testimony.    Towards  the  close 
of  the  meeting  Sarah  Harrison  under  the  con- 
strainings  of  religious  duty,  rose  up  and  spoke 
to  this  import,  "  There  is  one  present,  who  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  again  thus  meeting 
kvith  Friends."    After  saying  that  this  made 
t  necessary  that  such  an  one  should  improve 
he  present,  to  prepare  for  the  final  change, — 
me  in  the  warm  feeling  of  Gospel  fellowship, 
Lade  the  individual  she  was  addressing,  "  fare- 
well in  the  Lord."    This  short  communication 
vas  delivered  with  great  solemnity,  and  Joseph 
jukens  had  an  inward  assurance,  that  he  was 
he  individual  referred  to.    In  the  afternoon 
ie  attended  a  sitting  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
n<j.s,  and  before  night  went  out  of  the  city  part 
f  the  way  towards  his  residence.    The  next 
icrning  he  again  started,  but  was  taken  sick 
efore  reaching  home.    In  obedience  to  the 
arnina  given  he  endeavoured  to  prepare  for 
savin"  his  earthly  business  and  Friends, — and 
s  hisillness  gradually  increased  on  him,  he 
>ok  leave  in  a  solemn  and  weighty  manner  of 
is  wife  and  children.    He  passed  from  this 
:ene  of  conflict  and  sorrow,  on  the  27th  of 
ie  same  month,  aged  55  years. 


*  To  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Barbadocs. 

(To  becominued  J 


For  "TheFtiend." 

JOHN  BARTRAM. 

(Continued  from  fuge  54.) 

The  simplicity  and  enthusiasm  of  Peter  Col- 
linson's  character  shine  throughout  his  cor- 
respondence. "  I  am  here,"  says  he,  "  all 
alone,  and  yet  I  have  the  company  of  my 
friends  with  me.  This  will  be  no  paradox, 
when  I  tell  thee,  on  the  table  lie  their  speaking 
letters,  in  that  silent  language  which  conveys 
their  most  intimate  thoughts  to  my  mind.  In 
course  thine,  my  dear  John,  comes  first.  1 
thank  thee  for  thine  of  the  15th  August.  1 
have  in  my  former  letters,  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  thy  journal,  which  is  a  lasting  fund 
of  entertainment  to  me  and  my  son  these  long 
evenings.  *  *  Don't  use  the  pomegranate  in- 
hospitably, a  stranger  that  has  come  so  far  to 
pay  his  respects  to  thee.  Don't  turn  him 
adrift  on  the  wide  world;  but  plant  it  against 
the  south  side  of  thy  house  ;  nail  it  close  to  the 
wall.  In  this  manner  it  thrives  wonderfully 
with  us,  and  bears  fruit  this  hot  year.  Dr. 
Fothergill  says  of  all  trees  this  is  the  most 
salutiferous  to  mankind." 

John,  it  seems,  had  received  a  promise  of  a 
double  white  dafTodel  rather  ungraciously. 
"  My  dear  John  what  art  thou  talking  about? 
Wait  two  years  for  the  double  while  daffodil ! 
Think  man!  and  know  how  to  value  so  great 
a  rarity;  for  I  wailed  almost  all  my  lifetime 
to  get  this  rare  flower.  I  read  of  it,  and  saw 
it  figured  in  books,  but  despaired  of  ever  pos- 
sessing it.  But  about  seven  years  agone,  hap- 
pening in  a  tour,  forty  miles  from  London, 
my  botanic  genius  carried  me  into  a  garden 
where  I  expected  to  find  nothing  ;  on  a  sudden 
my  eyes  were  ravished  with  the  sight  of  this 
flower,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  that  I 
should  find  it  at  last ;  and  never  saw  it  since  in 
any  garden  but  my  own.  And  I  tell  thee  for 
thy  comfort,  if  thou  hadst  not  been  John  Bar- 
tram,  thou  hadst  not  possessed  such  a  rarity. 
But  as  thou  grudgest  the  time,  and  so  little 
esteems  it,  I  shall  be  careful  where  I  cast  my 
pearls  another  time."  To  all  this  rhapsody 
John  answers  in  contemptuous  prose,  "  If  I  had 
known  the  white  double  daffodil  had  been  such 
a  rarity  with  thee,  I  could  have  sent  thee  large 
quantities  thirty  years  ago.  Our  first  settlers 
brought  them  with  them,  and  they  multiply  so 
that  thousands  are  thrown  away." 

Peter  and  John  have  great  discussions  about 
the  Indians,  John  not  being  very  orthodox  in 
his  notions  on  this  head.  Talking  about  a 
plan  for  exploring  the  western  country,  he 
says,  "  Before  this  scheme  can  be  executed, 
the  Indians  must  be  subdued,  or  drove  a  thou- 
sand miles  back.  No  treaty  will  make  disco- 
very safe.  Many  years  past,  in  our  most 
peaceable  limes,  far  beyond  the  mountains,  as 
I  was  walking  in  a  path  wiih  an  Indian  guide, 
hired  for  two  dollars,  an  Indian  man  met  me, 
and  pulled  ofF  my  hat  in  a  great  passion  and 
chawed  it  all  round, — I  suppose  to  show  me 
that  they  would  eat  me  if  I  came  into  that 
country  again." 

Peter  thus  rebukes  the  warlike  spirit  of  his 
friend,  "  I  am  here  retired,  all  alone,  from  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  the  town,  meditating  on 
all  the  comforts  I  enjoy  ;  and  whilst  the  old 


log  is  burning,  the  fire  of  friendship  is  blazing 
warms  my  imagination  with  reflections  on  the 
variety  of  incidents  that  hath  attended  our  long 
and  agreeable  correspondence.  My  dear  John, 
thou  docs  not  consider  the  law  of  right  and 
doing  to  others  as  one  would  be  done  unto. 

"  We  every  manner  of  way,  cheat,  trick, 
and  abuse  these  Indians  with  impunity.  They 
were  notoriously  cheated  and  jockied  out  of 
their  land  in  your  province,  by  a  man's  walk- 
ing a  tract  of  ground  in  one  day,  that  was  to 
be  purchased  of  them. 

"  Your  Governor  promised  the  Indians  if 
they  would  not  join  the  French,  that  when  the 
war  was  over,  our  troops  should  withdraw 
from  Pittsburg.  They  sent  to  claim  his  pro- 
mise, but  were  shuffled  off.  They  resented  it, 
as  that  fortress  was  in  their  hunting  country. 

"I  could  fill  this  letter  with  our  arbitrary 
proceedings,  all  the  colonies  through  ;  with  our 
arbitrary  illegal  taking  their  lands  from  them, 
making  them  drunk,  and  cheating  them  of  their 
property.  As  their  merciless,  barbarous  me. 
thods  of  revenge  and  resentment  are  so  weK. 
known,  our  people  should  be  more  careful  how 
they  provoke  them. 

"  Let  a  person  of  power  come  and  take  five 
or  ten  acres  of  my  friend  John's  land  from 
him,  and  give  him  half  price,  or  no  price  for  it, 
how  easy  and  resigned  would  he  be,  and  tamely 
submit  to  such  usage  I  But  if  an  Indian  resents 
it  in  his  way,  instead  of  doing  him  justice,  and 
making  peace  with  him,  nothing  but  fire  and 
faggot  will  do  with  my  friend  John  !  He  does 
not  search  into  the  bottom  of  these  insurrec- 
tions. They  are  smothered  up  because  we 
are  the  aggressors." 

This  amiable  and  virtuous  friendship  was 
maintained  undiminished  to  the  last ;  and  the 
person  is  not  to  be  envied  who  can  read  the 
expressions  of  their  unaffected  delight  in  all 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  warmth  of 
their  admiration  and  reverence,  without  kind- 
ling with  congenial  emotions.  Innocent  and 
happy  lives !  passed  beneath  the  rural  shade, 
amidst  the  trees  and  plants  which  were  the 
objects  of  their  affectionate  care,  in  peaceful 
retreat  from  the  world  ;  and  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  gentle  emotions,  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

There  are  a  few  letters  of  Dr.  Fothergill  to 
John  Barlram  which  are  valuable  as  exhibiting 
(he  manner  in  which  that  excellent  and  bene- 
volent man  refreshed  his  spirits  and  his  frame, 
worn  in  the  exhausting  duties  of  his  laborious 
life. 

He  thus  writea  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age: 

"  My  garden  is  pretty  large,  well  sheltered, 
and  a  good  soil.  The  North  American  plants 
flourish  wilh  me  exceedingly.  I  have  most  of 
the  common  plants  usually  sent  over ;  but  have 
room  for  everything.  I  am  fond  of  Ferns.  I 
have  several  from  America,  but  not  all.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  a  specimen  of  every  thing 
that  grows,  in  my  garden  ;  but  plants  that  are 
remarkable  for  their  (inure,  their  fragrance,  or 
their  use,  are  exceedingly  acceptable. 

"  I  must  own  that  with  ibis  inclination  lo 
increase  my  collection  of  plants,  I  have  very 
little  time  to  spend  among  them,    I  sec  them 
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now  and  then  transiently.  Rut  I  look  for- 
wards, and  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  I  may 
live  long  enough  to  think  it  proper  to  decline 
all  business.  "Then  an  amusement  of  tins 
kind  will  have  its  use  ;  to  lessen  the  tedious- 
ness  of  old  age,  and  call  me  out  to  a  little 
i  vieise,  when  subsiding  vigour  prompts  to  too 
much  indulgence. 

"  1  hope  thou  wilt  perceive  from  this  that 
my  regard  for  thy  deserts  is  undiminished,  and 
that  for  thy  own  sake,  as  well  as  my  deceased 
friend  P.  Collinson's, 

"  1  am  thy  assured  friend, 

John  Fothergill." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Selected  for  ' '  The  Friend." 

Christian  Kindness  to  Animals. 

It  is  a  part  of  Christianity  to  treat  animals 
with  kindness.  My  heart  is  often  deeply  pain- 
ed at  seeing  them  made  to  suffer  unnecessarily. 
Not  long  since  I  saw  a  bird  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  as  I  witnessed  its  dying  snuggles,  and 
thought  by  contrast  of  its  joyous  flight  in  the 
free,°happy  air,  just  before,  1  mourned  deeply 
over  its  fate.  This  incident  was  the  origin  of 
the  following  verses: — 

THE  WOUNDED  BIRD. 

Poor  wounded  bird  !  my  bosom  aches  for  thee, 
As  I  thy  torn  and  bleeding  form  behold, 
Wide  in  the  sky  no  more  thou  shalt  unfold 

Thy  wings,  exulting  in  their  liberty. 

It  was  but  yester  morn  I  saw  thee  blest, 

I  marked  thy  plumage  gay,  and  heard  thee  sing, 
And  watched  thee  upward  on  thy  early  wing, 

Before  the  sunbeam  found  thy  dewy  nest. 

Thou  wast  a  tenant  of  the  boundless  air  ; 
Thy  song,  at  coming  morn,  rejoicing  loud, 
Thrilled  from  the  bosom  of  the  golden  cloud, 

And  thou  didst  lodge  in  light  and  beauty  there. 

Poor  bird !  I  would  that  I  could  bring  relief, 
And  call  thee  back  to  joys  and  songs  again  ; 
But  that  can  never  be  ;  those  tears  are  vain ; 

And  thou  shalt  bow  thy  head  in  early  grief. 

I  see  thy  heaving  heart  with  throbs  dilate ; 

1  mark  the  shadows  of  thy  closing  eye  ; 

Yes,  thou  art  fallen  low,  but  shalt  not  die 
Without  a  friend  to  mourn  thy  cruel  fate. 

Professor  Upham. 


The  Difference. — What  the  world  would 
be  wiihout  types  and  the  printing-press,  is  well 
stated  in  the  following  curious  calculation  made 
by  a  writer  in  La  Patrie,  a  paper  published  in 
Paris,  and  printed  on  Mr.  Hoe's  last  improved 
rotary  press.    He  says: 

The  journal  La  Patrie  contains  about  4320 
lines  ;  8000  copies  make  34,600,000  lines.  A 
scribe  could  write  about  three  lines  in  a  min- 
u!e;  therefore,  it  would  require  11,520,000 
minutes,  or  192,000  hours,  for  a  single  scribe 
to  supply  8000  copies  of  La  Patrie;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  would  require  192,000  men  to 
supply,  by  copying,  the  same  amount  which 
Mr.  Hoe's  press  supplies  in  one  hour  I  Thus, 
his  press  accomplishes  as  much  as  it  would 
take  the  half,  at  least,  of  the  whole  French 
army  to  supply  ! 


Assaying  Metals.— The  assaying  is  the 
most  curious  and  scientific  of  all  the  business 
in  the  mint.    The  melters  take  the  gold  dust, 
melt  it,  and  cast  it  into  a  bar,  when  it  is  weigh- 
ed accurately,  and  a  piece  is  cut  off  for  the 
assayer.    He  takes  it,  melts  it  with  twice  its 
weight  of  silver,  and  several  times  its  weight 
of  lead.    It  is  melted  in  small  cups  made  of 
bone  ashes,  which  absorb  all  the  lead  ;  a  large 
part  of  the  silver  is  extracted  by  another  pro- 
cess, and  the  sample  is  then  rolled  out  to  a  thin 
shaving,  coiled  up,  and  put  in  a  sort  of  glass 
vial  called  a  matrass,  with  some  nitric  acid. 
The  matrasses  are  put  in  a  furnace,  and  the 
acid  is  boiled  some  time,  poured  off,  a  new 
supply  put  in,  and  boiled  again.    This  is  done 
several  times,  till  the  acid  has  extracted  all  the 
silver  and  other  mineral  substances,  leaving 
the  sample  of  pure  gold.    The  sample  is  then 
weighed,  and  by  the  difference  between  the 
weight  before  assaying  and  after,  the  true 
value  is  found.    All  the  silver  over  and  above 
five  pennyweights  for  each  lot,  is  paid  for  by 
the  mint  at  its  true  value.    The  gold,  after  it 
has  been  assayed,  is  melted,  refined,  and  being 
mixed  with  its  due  proportion  of  alloy,  is  drawn 
into  long  strips,  (not  unlike  an  iron  hoop  for  a 
cask,)  the  round  pieces  cut  out  with  a  sort  of 
punch,  each  piece  weighed  and  brought  to 
right  size,  and  put  into  a  stamping  press, 
whence  it  comes  forth  a  perfect  coin. — Scien- 
tific American. 


in  France  between  the  years  1791  and  1813, 
we  find  that  four  millions  fioe  hundred  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  were  blown  to  pieces  by  can- 
non, brought  down  by  musketry,  impaled  upon 
bayonets,  or  cut  down  by  broad-swords  and 
sabres  ;  and  by  all  this  sacrifice  France  obtain- 
ed literally  nothing — not  so  much  as  one 
square  inch  of  ground  added  to  its  territorial 
limits  in  her  wars  of  1790.' 

"  The  London  Times  follows  up  the  above 
calculation,  and  computes  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  allies  at  ten  millions  of  men,  cut  to 
pieces  in  the  prime  of  life  !  The  mind  can 
scarcely  realize  such  a  dismal  and  horrible 
picture.  And  yet  this  enormous  sacrifice  of 
human  life  produced  no  advantages  for  which 
the  cost  of  a  single  life  would  not  have  been 
too  dear.  We  look  with  loathing  and  hatred 
upon  those  savage  tribes  which  periodically 
offer  human  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  But  their 
blind  yet  honest  zeal  is  pardonable,  and  their 
destruction  of  life  but  limited,  compared  with 
the  pyramids  of  bloody  oblations  which  civil- 
ized men  offer  at  the  shrine  of  national  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  revenge." — Richmond  Re- 
publican. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  17,  1849. 


It  has  been  our  practice  to  publish  no  obitu 
ary  notices  except  of  members.  It  being  a 
general  rule,  we  trust  no  offence  will  be  taken, 
when  we  decline  to  notice  communications  of 
that  nature,  especially  as,  in  some  cases,  our 
own  feelings  would  prompt  us  to  gratify  the 
desires  of  relatives. 


The  horrors,  and  desolation,  and  miseries  of 
war,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the 
peaceable  reign  of  Emanuel,  cannot  too  often 
be  held  up  to  view.  Such  an  array  of  facts  as 
the  following  may  do  more  with  some  to  awa- 
ken a  right  feeling  on  the  subject,  than  the 
most  cogent  and  best  arranged  display  of  argu- 
ment. 

"  Fruits  of  War. — We  noticed  lately  the 
session  of  a  Peace  Congress  in  Paris.  We 
see  by  a  letter  of  one  of  the  American  dele- 
gates, that  Emile  de  Girardin,  Editor  of  La 
Presse,  a  paper  which  is  said  to  have  the  larg- 
est circulation  of  any  journal  in  Europe,  has 
commenced  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
hails  with  his  best  wishes  (he  cause  of  univer- 
sal peace.  The  following  facts,  from  the  col- 
umns of  La  Presse,  are  appalling  : 

"  '  The  army  of  1813  was  composed  of  re- 
cruits from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Illness,  fatigue,  and  misery  decimated  them 
Of  the  1,260,000  raised  in  1813,  there  remain 
ed  in  1814,  to  defend  the  soil  of  France,  but 
one  hundred  thousand  men  above  the  ground. 
As  the  result  of  the  various  conscriptions  made 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  G.  M,  Eddy,  agent,  for  himself,  Job 
Eddy,  Francis  Taber,  B.  Tucker,  each  $2,  vol.  23,  C. 
R.  Tucker,  and  J.  D.  Peckham,  each  $2,  vol.  22.  S. 
Tucker,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23,  F.  Taber,  Jr.,  $2,  to  No. 
17,  vol.  23,  and  Seth  Davis,  $3.20,  to  No.  52,  vol.  22. 
G.  F.  Reed,  agent,  for  J.  Buxton,  Jonathan  Nichols, 
each  ®2,  vol.  23,  and  for  John  M.  Ives,  $2,  to  33,  vol. 
23.  John  Russell,  agent,  for  himself,  50  cents,  and 
for  John  Marshall,  S2.50,  to  12,  vol.  23.  Dougaa 
Clark,  $2,  vol.  22.  George  Michener,  agent,  for  James 
Doudna,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22,  and  Harmon  Rhodes,  $2, 
vol.  22. 


WANTED 

A  teacher  for  the  Girls'  Elementary  School 
at  West-town  Boarding-school. 

Apply  to  Hannah  Rhoads,  Marple,  Dela- 
ware Co. ;  Hannah  Warrington,  Jr.,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.  ;  Sidney  Coates,  No.  330  Arclj 
street,  Philadelphia. 


[An  error  having  occurred  in  the  publication  of  the 
following  marriage  last  week,  it  is  re-published  witl 
the  correction. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  on  Mulberrj 
street,  on  Fifth-day,  the  1st  inst.,  Silas  S.  Brooks,  M 
D.,  and  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Price 
all  of  this  city. 

-,  on  Fourth- day,  the  10th  ult.,  at  Friends 


meeting,  Birmingham,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  John  Par 
ker,  of  Parkersville,  to  Phebe  Carpenter,  of  Wes 
Chester. 

,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  for  the  Northcn 


District,  on  Third-day,  the  13th  inst.,  Thomas  P.  Cop! 
Jr.  and  Elizabeth  VV.,  daughter  of  John  Stokes,  a 
of  this  city. 


Died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  her  residena 
Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  of  Eighth  month,  184! 
Elizabeth  Costill,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age ; 
member  of  Upper  Evesham  Particular  Meeting. 
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AH  communication!!,  except  those  relating  immedi- 
lely  to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  paper,  should  be 
dd'resscd  to  the  Editor. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Yisit  to  the  Mcnomonics. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

There  is  hovering  round  most  of  our  fron- 
iers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  settlements,  a 
lock  of  harpies  always  ready  to  prey  upon 
hem.    Whenever  money  or  goods  are  to  be 
listributed  among  the  poor  natives,  these  crea- 
uies  are  at  hand  to  pounce  upon  the  spoil. 
)n  this  occasion,  finding  themselves  embar- 
assed  by  the  Commissioner's  system  of  exclu- 
ion,  they  set  their  wits  to  work  to  accomplish 
tieir  design,  "brought  the  instrumentality  of 
Dme  of  the  chiefs. 
The  Commissioner  had  information,  that  a 
aper,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  or  claim,  had 
een  got  up,  on  behalf  of  a  cerlain  individual 
nd  signed  by  several  chiefs,  for  a  large  share 
f  the  forty  thousand  dollars.    At  the  infor- 
mal talk  had  with  the  chiefs  who  came  to  the 
'ort  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  reference  was 
lade  by  them  to  I  his  procedure,  and  they 
roiested  against  it.    The  Commissioner  ex- 
lained  to  them,  that  the  apportionment  was  to 
i  made  by  him  and  all  the  chiefs  in  council, 
ithout  the  intervention  of  other  parties. 
No  more  was  heard  of  this  petition,  except 
i  excuse  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  signed 
,  that  they  did  not  understand  English  and 
ad  not  been  correctly  informed  of  its  con- 
nts. 

No  other  efforts  of  this  kind  transpired  ;  but, 
l  various  pretexts,  several  attempts  were 
ade  to  get  admission  to  the  council,  when  it 
lould  meet.  The  Commissioner's  gallantry 
as  assailed.    Several  ladies  had  an  urgent 

I-sire  to  hear  the  wild  eloquence  of  the  savage 
ators ;  another  had  prepared  an  ornament  of 
ithers  for  the  Sachem  of  the  Nation,  and 
shed,  with  her  gentle  companions,  for  the 
remonial  of  a  formal  presentation,  before  the 
ave  senators  of  the  woods,  in  solemn  conn- 
.  assembled  ;  and,  what  seemed  a  little  more 
rmidable,  the  editor  of  the  only  Gazette  at 
je  Bay  sent  in  a  politely  written  request  for 
reporter's  seat.    One  rigid  rule  was  applied 


to  all,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which  might 
darken  bright  faces,  or  the  terrors  of  an  edito- 
rial on  the  next  emission  of  the  Advocate.  To 
borrow  a  metaphor  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  a 
lantern  had  been  hung  upon  that  rock,"  and 
the  Commissioner  was  not  going  to  run  his 
emit  upon  it.  The  fox  and  the  little  pigs  were 
not  forgotten.  Had  one  claw  been  admitted, 
the  whole  animal  would  soon  have  been  there. 

The  next  Advocate  was  opened  with  a  little 
more  interest  than  common,  and  the  editorial 
column  attracted  the  first  glance.  Nothing 
more  alarming  was  found  there,  than  the  an- 
nouncement, in  friendly  terms,  that  the  new 
Commissioner  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  deci- 
sion. And,  although  some  concern  was  mani- 
fested for  his  popularity  by  would-be  friends, 
it  did  not  seem  that  he  had  suffered  essentially, 
in  that  respect,  even  with  the  sisterhood.  No 
favours  being  shown  to  any,  none  could  mus- 
ter a  pretext  for  being  affronted.  All  these 
little  difficulties  were  surmounted  by  a  straight- 
forward, impartial  course.  But  some  interest- 
ed malcontents,  finding  the  doors  immovably 
closed  against  them,  reserved  their  forces  for 
a  mighty  effort  at  the  last.  Of  which,  more  in 
its  place. 

When  the  plan,  determined  upon,  became 
known,  it  was  suggested,  that  there  might  be 
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a  real  difficulty  in  preparing  a  complete  roll  of 
the  Half-breeds,  as  the  chiefs  would  not  be 
likely  to  remember  them  all.  To  meet  this,  a 
notice  was  inserted  in  the  Advocate  request- 
ing, that  any  persons  having  business  with  the 
Commissioner,  would  call  upon  his  assistant 
at  the  Astor  House.  One  of  the  young  men 
left  there  was  authorized  to  take  names  of  par- 
ties claiming  to  be  of  mixed  Menomonie  blood, 
and  transmit  them  daily  to  the  Fort,  for  the 
inspection  and  judgment  of  the  council.  Thus 
the  necessity  of  a  crowd  of  applicants,  on  the 
council  ground,  was  obviated.  This  expedi- 
ent was,  of  course,  unacceptable  to  some;  but 
in  the  end,  it  appeared  to  give  as  much  satis- 
faction as  any  that  could  have  been  devised. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  the 
Friends  were  greatly  pleased  to  learn,  that 
Oshkosh  and  all  his  chiefs,  hut  one,  had  arriv- 
ed in  town.  About  1  o'clock,  the  new-comers 
paid  their  respects  to  them.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  to  find,  that  all  were  quite 
sober,  notwithstanding  the  many  confident  pre- 
dictions to  the  contrary.  Oskhosh  entered 
first,  followed  by  his  privy-counsellor,  Sho-ne- 
nieu,  or  Silver,  and  the  rest,  in  Indian  file. 
They  had  mostly  come  by  water,  in  their  bark 
canoes,  and  brought  with  ihem  a  number  of 
young  men,  squaws,  prattling  children  and 
papooses.  Altogether  they  made  a  consider- 
able company.  Like  their  brethren,  who  had 
visited  the  Friends  before,  but  few  made  much 
attempt  at  decoration.    A  son  of  the  Sachem, 


about  17  years  of  age,  a  tolerably  stout  and 
handsome  youth,  with  a  smooth  oval  face,  was 
the  most  of  a  dandy.  Red,  green  and  white 
streaks  traversed  his  visage,  and  broad  red 
knee  bands,  inwrought  with  white  beads  in 
curious  devices,  edged  _  with  parti-coloured 
fringes,  drew  the  attention  of  the  beholder  to 
a  goodly  pair  of  legs.  On  his  muscular  arms 
were  displayed  glittering  bracelets  of  tin,  and 
a  plume  of  dyed  feathers  surmounted  his  head, 
the  raven  locks  of  which  were  glossy  with 
grease. 

His  father,  the  Head  chief,  wore  no  orna- 
ment, except  the  embroidered  knee-bands. 
Though  his  name  signifies  the  Brave,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  port  or  the  character  of  his 
countenance,  to  indicate  energy  of  purpose, 
superiority  of  intellect,  or  the  dignity  of  rank. 
He  had  a  little  wrinkled  face,  proportioned  to 
his  stature,  and  small  twinkling  eyes,  out  of 
which  there  occasionally  shot  a  ray  of  shrewd- 
ness. He  totally  lacked  that  high  and  noble 
bearing  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  in  these 
forest  kings.  But  he  was  the  head  of  an  in- 
jured and  decaying  people,  and  not  an  unfit 
emblem  of  their  depressed  condition.  The 
natural  powers  of  his  mind  are  said  to  have 
been  good.  Habitual  intemperance  has,  pro- 
bably, impaired  them.  He  is  an  hereditary 
chief,  but  not  hereditary  Sachem.  That  pre- 
eminence, singularly  enough,  was  conferred 
upon  him,  not  by  his  own  people,  but  by  Lewis 
Cass;  who,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  when 
treating  with  the  Menomonies — so  goes  the 
story — growing  impatient  at  their  slowness  to 
perform  the  part  he  desired,  angrily  told  them, 
they  had  no  head  and  were  like  a  (lock  of 
sheep  without  a  leader  ;  and  that,  next  day,  he 
would  make  a  head  for  them.  And  sure 
enough,  on  the  next  day,  before  them  all,  he 
suspended  a  silver  medal,  stamped  with  the 
effigy  of  the  President,  about  the  neck  of  Osh- 
kosh, and  called  upon  them  to  behold  their 
Sachem.  They  did  not  dare  dispute  the 
point,  and  the  Brave,  from  that  day,  became 
their  political  leader. 

The  diplomatist,  no  doubt,  thought  there 
were  available  qualities  in  the  man  ;  and,  it  is 
certain,  whether  from  customary  respect  paid 
by  Indians  to  elevated  position,  or  from  some 
intrinsic  merit,  which  the  Friends  had  not 
acuteness  to  detect,  he  exercises  great  influence 
over  his  people. 

He  possesses  one  trait  in  an  eminent  degree, 
always  held  in  high  estimation  among  savages 
— an  apathetic  indifference  to  danger.  This, 
some  time  ago,  was  put  to  the  lest,  very  unex- 
pectedly, in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons,  Indians  and  white  men,  and  gained  him 
some  eclat. 

A  white  man  was  showing  the  Indians  a 
revolving  pistol — an  invention  they  had  not 
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before  seen.  Oshkosk  was  by,  in  bis  favourite 
reclining  posture,  smoking  his  pipe,  while  the 
exhibition  was  going  on.  One  of"  the  Indians, 
taking  the  weapon  in  his  hand,  accidentally 
discharged  two  shots,  the  balls  almost  grazing 
the  head  of  the  chief.  He  neither  changed  his 
position,  moved  a  feature,  nor  winked — as  it 
was  said — nor  in  any  way  exhibited  the  least 
discomposure;  but,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  quietly  said,  "  You  can't  shoot  me." 

He  took  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  council — 
that  next  the  Commissioner.  Old  Sho-ne-niew 
sat  next  below  him  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  loss  of  his  left  eye,  the  place  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  by  the  corner  of  a 
black  handkerchief  which  bound  his  head,  he 
would  have  been  a  much  better  looking  man 
than  his  superior.  He  had  been  an  athletic 
man  in  his  day,  and  his  countenance  bespoke 
earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  Friends  held  an  informal  conference 
and  talked  over  several  matters  with  their 
new  acquaintances. 

The  Sachem  seemed  considerably  interested 
to  know  about  the  accommodation  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  was  informed,  that  food,  and  quar- 
ters for  cooking,  eating  and  sleeping,  were 
provided  for  them.  A  store  of  salt  beef  and 
pork  had  been  laid  in,  and  a  baker,  in  the 
town,  engaged  to  furnish  fresh  bread  daily. 

He  wanted  to  know  whether  they  were  to 
be  locked  in  the  Fort,  and  signified  his  unwil- 
lingness to  submit  to  that. 

He  also  intimated,  in  a  jocular  manner — as 
if  to  try,  in  a  gentle  way,  what  could  be  done 
with  the  Commissioner — that  as,  when  money 
was  paid  to  them,  the  traders  stood  by,  to 
catch  a  share,  so  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him 
and  the  other  chiefs,  not  only  to  attend  to  the 
apportionment  of  this  money,  but  to  be  present 
at  the  payment.  The  Commissioner  was  paid 
for  his  services. 

The  others  smiled  and  grunted  approbation, 
at  this  sally,  but  got  no  encouragement  from 
the  Commissioner ;  who  told  them,  they  were 
mistaken  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  served, 
as  he  would,  at  a  proper  time,  explain. 

The  chiefs  seemed  to  have  serious  misgiv- 
ings about  this  shutting  up.  "  The  free  and 
wild  magnificence  of  nature,"  is  the  Indian's 
delight.  Bars  and  bolts  are  his  utter  aversion. 
They  say,  an  Indian  criminal  would  rather  be 
shot  than  shut  up. 

Carron — whose  name  is  pronounced  Caw- 
rong — a  cheerful  looking  little  man,  with  a 
thin  visage,  solicited  the  privilege  of  lodging 
outside.  This,  it  was  evident,  would  never 
do.  If  one  were  outside,  all  would  be,  and  the 
whiskey  sellers  would  have  unlimited  scope. 
He  was  told  it  could  not  be.  He  replied,  that 
he  did  not  want  to  be  separated  from  his  young 
men.  He  was  informed  the  young  men  might 
come  in,  but  not  attend  the  council.  Carron 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  by  profession,  as  were 
several  of  the  chiefs.  They  were  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest,  by  the  long  French  surtout, 
substituted  for  the  blanket.  Tah-ko  was  one 
of  these.  He  was  a  slender  man,  with  a  nar- 
row and  grave  face,  withered  by  time  and 
trouble.  He  put  in  a  petition,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  fellow-professors,  for  "  liberty  to 
go  to  church  on  the  Sabbath;"  which  was] 


(agreed  to,  without  hesitation,  though  not  with- 
out apprehension.  For  if,  on  any  pretext, 
part  of  the  chiefs  were  allowed  leave  of  ab- 
sence, it  would  not  be  easy  to  detain  the. rest. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  were  heathen  and,  of  course, 
no  respecters  of  the  day.  They  would  find 
people  enough  in  the  town  to  agree  with  them 
in  this,  and,  what  with  want  of  occupation,  na- 
tural infirmity  and  strong  temptation,  the 
chance  of  their  keeping  sober  seemed  small ; 
unless,  indeed,  their  weakness  had  been  gross- 
ly exaggerated.  This  there  was  some  reason 
to  suspect,  from  their  sobriety  thus  far  ;  con- 
trary to  the  fears  of  the  Friends  and  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  people. 

It  was  agreed  that  business  should  be  begun 
at  10  o'clock,  next  morning,  the  16th  ;  and  the 
conference  ended  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


A  Modest  Request.— Walking  one  day  in 
a  field  of  turnips,  on  which  he  particularly 
prided  himself,  Lord  Balcarres  surprised  an 
old  woman,  a  pensioner  of  the  family,  busily 
employed  in  filling  a  sack  with  his  favourites. 
After  heartily  scolding  her,  to  which  she  re- 
plied only  by  a  silent  eloquence  of  repeated 
curtsies,  he  was  walking  away,  when  the  poor 
woman  called  after  him,  "Eh,  my  lord,  it's 
unco  heavy  !  wad  ye  no  be  sae  kind  as  help 
me  on  wi't  ?"  which  he  immediately  did,  and 
with  many  thanks  she  decamped. — Lord  Lind- 
say"1 s  "  Lives  of  the  Lindsays.'''' 


For  "The  Friend." 

EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  69.) 

The  excellent  sentiments  contained  in  the 
following  report,  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence which  breathes  through  it,  and  the  lively 
concern  it  manifests  in  the  cause  of  education, 
entitle  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  our  mem- 
bers ;  viz. : 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that 
Friends  having  united  with  others,  in  employ- 
ing such  persons  for  masters,  who  have  not 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  Truth,  hath  had 
a  tendency  to  strengthen  a  disposition  in  our 
youth  to  avoid  the  cross,  and  unile  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  ;  whereby  many  hurtful  and 
corrupt  things  have  gained  ground  amongst 
us. 

"  On  reviewing  the  minutes  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  we  find,  that  at  several  meetings,  par- 
ticularly at  and  since  the  year  1750,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  training  up  our 
youth  in  useful  learning,  under  the  tuition  of 
religious,  prudent  persons,  suitably  qualified 
for  that  service,  came  weightily  before  the 
meeting ;  when  it  was  recommended,  that 
Friends  should  exert  themselves  therein  as 
fully  as  their  circumstances  would  permit;  and 
that  the  likeliest  means  to  induce  persons,  pro- 
perly qualified,  to  undertake  the  business, 
would  be,  to  have  some  certain  income  fixed, 
in  consideration  of  which,  the  master  should  be 
obliged  to  teach  so  many  children,  on  behalf 
of  each  Monthly,  or  Particular  Meeting,  as  the 
said  meeting  shall  judge  adequate  to  the  sala- 
ry ;  and  that  no  master  should  be  employed, 


but  with  the  approbation  of  a  Committee  of  tl: 
Monthly  Meeting,  appointed  for  that  and  oth< 
services,  relating  to  such  schools. 

"  But  we  find,  that,  notwithstanding  thos 
pressing  recommendations,  very  little  has  bee 
effectually  done  therein.  We,  therefore,  thin 
it  necessary,  that  it  be  recommended  to  tl 
Quarterly,  and  from  thence  to  the  Monthl 
and  Preparative  Meetings,  that  the  former  ai 
vice  of  collecting  a  fund,  for  the  establishmei 
and  support  of  schools,  under  the  care  of 
standing  Committee  appointed  by  the  seven 
Monthly  or  Particular  Meetings,  should  geni 
rally  take  place,  and  that  it  be  recommende 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  Friends  of  eac 
quarter,  to  send  up  the  next  year  an  account  c 
what  they  have  done  therein.  And  we  also  thin 
it  necessary,  that  this  weighty  concern  shoul 
in  future  become  the  continued  care  of  tl 
Yearly  Meeting,  by  an  annual  query  ;  that  s 
the  matter  may  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  an 
every  possible  encouragement  and  assistanc 
may  be  afforded  to  Friends,  in  the  settlemei 
of  schools,  procuring  masters,  &c.  &c.  throug 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  And,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties  ma 
appear  in  the  raising  a  sufficiency,  fully  to  ai 
svver  the  end  proposed,  yet  as  improvemen 
of  this  kind  have  often  arisen  from  small  to 
ginnings,  it  is  desired,  that  Friends  be  not  dii 
couraged  by  their  inability,  but  having  fail 
in  the  Divine  blessing  being  conferred  on  the 
benevolent  intentions,  would  begin  by  makin 
some  provision,  agreeable  to  the  circumstanci 
of  their  respective  meetings.  That  within  tli 
compass  of  each  meeting,  where  the  settlemei 
of  a  school  is  necessary,  a  lot  of  ground  I 
provided,  sufficient  for  a  garden,  orchard,  gras 
for  a  cow,  &c.  and  that  a  suitable  house,  sti 
ble,  &c.  be  erected  thereon.  There  are  bi 
few  meetings  but  which  may,  in  labour,  i 
materials  or  money,  raise  so  much  as  woul 
answer  this  charge.  Such  a  provision  wou 
be  an  encouragement  for  a  staid  person,  wil 
a  family,  who  will  be  likely  to  remain  a  eoS 
siderable  time,  perhaps  his  whole  life,  in  tl 
service,  to  engage  therein.  This  will  obvia 
the  necessity  Friends  often  think  themselv< 
under,  of  hiring  no  other  but  a  single  perso 
for  a  master,  on  account  of  boarding  him,  fro 
one  house  to  another,  amongst  themselves. 

"Hence  they  are  induced  to  bargain  wi 
transient  persons,  often  of  doubtful  character 
some  of  whom  have  proved  to  be  men  of  cc 
rupt  minds;  and  even  where  their  conduct 
moral,  yet  they  are  seldom  likely  to  rema 
in  the  service  any  longer  than  some  empk 
more  agreeable  to  support  themselves  offei 
The  leachers  miss  of  opportunity  of  improv 
ment,  which  nothing  will  give,  equal  to  tl 
experience  gained  by  long  practice,  in  the  ed 
cation  of  the  youth.  A  service,  which,  ho' 
ever  it  may  be  slighted  by  many,  if  duly  p< 
formed,  is  as  arduous  to  the  teacher,  as  it  is 
advantage  to  the  youth ;  and  which  if  it  wj 
undertaken  by  pious-minded  persons,  mo 
from  an  inclination  of  benefiting  the  youl 
than  from  a  desire  of  gain,  would  afford  a  si 
isfaction  far  exceeding  that  of  spending  th< 
time  either  in  supineness  and  ease,  delighti 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealt 
or  in  the  pleasure  of  amassing  more.    For  i 
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deed  as  the  Apostle  observes,  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
3  Cor.  v.  16,  '  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye 
are  bought  with  a  price — that  they  which  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves  but 
uato  him  which  died  for  them.' 

"  And  here  a  sorrowful  consideration  occurs, 
which  we  desire  to  mentiou  with  caution  and 
tenderness,  that  is,  the  backwardness  so  appa- 
rent amongst  us  to  contribute  that  part  of  our 
substance,  which  the  circumstance  of  things 
and  the  necessities  of  the  people,  have  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  made  necessary.  If  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  a  matter  of  so  great  import- 
ance, as  the  virtuous  education  of  our  youth, 
would  not  have  lain  neglected  for  so  long  a 
course  of  years ;  after  such  pressing  advices 
had  been,  so  expressly,  handed  down  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Hence  arises  a  query,  how 
far  our  neglect  of  applying  to  the  necessary 
service  of  our  fellow-men,  such  part  of  the 
goods  many  have  laid  up  in  store,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  deep  affliction  which  now  so 
feelingly  attends,  and  how  small  a  part  of  what 
has  been  forcibly  taken  from  many,  if  it  had 
been  seasonably  and  cheerfully  contributed, 
would  have  answered  the  several  good  pur- 
poses, which  have  either  been  refused,  or  neg- 
lected by  us. 

"  The  giving  proper  encouragement  to  such 
teachers  as  are  capable  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  promote  the  growth  of  piety  and  virtue ; 
as  well  as  due  instruction  in  our  youth,  and 
are  likely  to  continue  in  the  service,  would  be 
attended  with  farther  advantages  as  well  from 
the  experience  the  teachers  would  necessarily 
gain,  as  the  opportunity  they  would  have  of 
training  up  lame  children,  and  such,  who  in 
other  respects,  may  be  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves  by  labour,  to  be  educated  and  qua- 
lified as  schoolmasters  ;  a  consideration  well 
worthy  our  particular  care,  as  well  from  duty, 
as  interest.  The  benefit  of  the  youth  and  the 
means  of  a  comfortable  living  for  the  master, 
nay  be  increased,  by  the  conveniency  which 
might  be  made  for  boarding  some  children, 
under  his  care,  whose  distant  situation  might 
Dtherwise  impede  their  instruction. 

"  And  if  to  what  has  been  proposed,  Friends 
were  willing  to  add  the  promoting  a  subscrip- 
:ion,  towards  a  fund,  the  increase  of  which 
might  be  employed  in  paying  the  master's  sal- 
ary, if  necessary,  and  promoting  the  education 
}f  the  poorer  Friends'  children  ;  such  a  fund, 
.hough  it  might  be  but  small  in  the  beginning, 
mag  a  fixed  object,  would  draw  the  attention 
i)f  Friends  to  contribute,  whereas  so  long 
its  there  is  no  beginning  made,  this  weighty 
i;ervice  is  neglected  by  many,  who  would  be 
;lad  of  giving  encouragement  to  so  necessary 
ind  good  a  work.  And  although  many  may 
lot  be  able  to  give  much,  yet  as  they  are  wili- 
ng to  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
t  will,  like  the  widow's  mite,  intitle  them  to 
he  blessing. 

People  frequently  appear  to  think  it  is 
it  their  option  to  do  what  they  will  with 
heir  substance,  which  they  call  their  own, 
o  give  or  to  withhold,  at  their  pleasure,  for- 
;eting  that  they  are  but  as  stewards,  account- 
able to  Him  who  has  entrusted  them.  Others 
hink  they  are  justifiable,  though  in  the  neglect 
>f  this  plain  duty,  in  order  to  heap  up  the  more 


riches  for  their  offspring,  contrary  to  our  bless- 
ed Saviour's  express  command,  '  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth;'  and 
notwithstanding  the  multiplied  experience, 
daily  before  our  eyes,  that  riches,  generally, 
prove  as  wings  to  raise  their  children  above 
Truth;  or  as  thick  clay  to  bind  them  to  the 
earth.  But  neither  of  these  conclusions  will 
stand  the  test  of  that  Gospel  injunction,  '  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;'  nor  en- 
able to  give  a  satisfactory  account  when  that 
alarming  proclamation  will  be  made,  '  Steward 
give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou 
mayest  be  no  longer  steward.' 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by 
Anthony  Benezet, 
Isaac  Zane. 
"29lh  Ninth  month,  1778. 

"  The  foregoing  proposals  are  earnestly  re- 
commended to  the  attention  and  care  of 
Friends,  in  their  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Pre- 
parative Meetings,  agreeable  to  a  minute  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  dated  Tenth  month  2d,  1778, 
and  herewith  sent. 

James  Pemberton, 

Clerk  of  said  meeting  this  year." 
(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

FRANCIS  ASHBY  WALLIS. 

Francis  Ashby  Wall  is,  of  Basingstoke,  son 
of  Richard  and  Mary  VVallis,  deceased  Second 
month  26th,  1843,  aged  25  years. 

This  young  Friend  was  taken  away,  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  from  a  path  of  much  usefulness, 
after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  From  childhood, 
he  was  of  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  the 
subject  of  serious  impressions ;  and,  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  maturer  years,  his  conscientious 
endeavours  to  perform  known  duties,  were  ac- 
companied by  a  walk  in  life  remarkable  for 
consistency  and  rectitude. 

He  was  steadily  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  and  actively  useful  in  his  own 
town  and  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  mental  culture.  By 
his  cheerful  piety  he  adorned  the  doctrine  he 
professed ;  and  in  the  social  hour  his  bright 
countenance  reflected  the  peace-giving  effect 
of  obedience  to  that  grace,  by  which  he  was 
what  he  was. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  diary,  found 
after  his  decease,  evince  the  fervour  of  his  de- 
sire to  be  a  faithful  follower  of  his  Lord  and 
Master. 

1847,  Sixth  month  17th.  "  Feeling  dull, 
I  think  from  a  want  of  proper  devoledness,  and 
willingness  to  yield  the  whole  heart.  Oh  !  my 
God,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  hold  on  my 
way  consistently  in  thy  holy  sight ;  for  I  am 
poor  and  needy,  and  my  heart  is  wounded 
within  me,  and  as  thou  alone  canst  be  my 
helper  and  deliverer,  make  no  tarrying,  Oh 
my  God  !  I  trust  the  desire  of  my  heart  is, 
though  in  very  weakness,  to  be  thy  servant. 
Be  pleased,  I  beseech  thee,  to  bless  me,  that  I 
may  overcome  all  the  enemies  of,  and  hind- 
rance of  my  soul's  salvation.  May  humility 
and  fear  be  the  portion  of  one  so  unworthy, 
and  may  I  hope  that  I  shall  become  more  than 
conqueror,  through  Him  who  hath  loved  us." 


Ninth  month  4th.  "  In  a  deep  sense  of  my 
own  frailty  and  weakness,  Oh  may  I  be  en- 
abled to  seek  that  support  from  on  high,  which 
is  sufficient  for  every  hour  of  need." 

Twelfth  month  4th.  "Often  cast  down! 
'  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  us  ;  cause  thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall 
be  saved.'  " 

The  following  bears  no  date: — "May  it 
please  thee,  oh  my  God,  my  Saviour,  to  lead 
me  by  the  way  that  thou  seest  to  be  best ;  in 
that  narrow  path  which  leadeth  to  everlasting 
life.  I  ask  thee,  above  all  things,  to  lead  me 
in  the  way  of  righteousness ;  and,  whatever 
trials  are  necessary,  may  I  be  blessed  to  re- 
ceive them  with  thankfulness,  and  say,  '  Thy 
will  be  done;'  feeling,  through  infinite  mercy, 
thy  almighty  support,  to  sustain  in  every  hour 
of  need.  Unto  thee,  and  to  thy  mercy,  who 
art  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  more  than 
we  can  ask  or  think,  do  I  commit  my  all. 
Lord  !  make  me  thy  servant,  who  have  no- 
thing to  hope  in  but  unmerited  mercy ;  and 
enable  me  to  bear  my  daily  cross,  as  it  shall 
be  required  of  me." 

His  illness  very  soon  assumed  an  alarming 
character,  of  which  he  was  fully  aware ;  and 
when  on  his  inquiring  as  to  the  probability  of 
his  ultimate  restoration  to  health,  it  was  re- 
plied, that  it  often  appeared  very  uncertain, 
but  the  hope  was  felt,  that  if  consistent  with 
the  Divine  will,  he  might  recover;  he  very 
feelingly  said,  "  It  is  hard  to  think  of  leaving 
those  I  love,  but  I  think  I  can  now  resign  all 
into  the  hands  of  Him  who  cannot  err;  1  trust 
all  to  my  Saviour  ;  I  have  no  consoling  hope 
but  in  His  unbounded  mercy." 

Early  one  morning,  to  his  dear  mother,  he 
said,  "Oh  mother!  I  have  had  such  a  fearful 
attack  from  the  enemy,  that  I  almost  feared  the 
way  was  too  narrow  for  me."  She  whispered 
words  of  consolation  to  him,  and  bade  him 
remember  how  often  such  was  the  experience 
of  the  most  devoted  Christian;  "Oh  yes!  I 
know  it,"  he  replied,  "and  I  know,  also,  that 
of  ourselves,  we  can  do  nothing;  but  through 
the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
of  God,  I  do  believe  an  entrance  will  be  grant- 
ed me,  should  it  be  His  will  to  call  me  hence." 
He  then  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  and  very 
striking  was  the  clear  and  full  testimony  which 
he  bore,  to  his  only  hope  being  in  a  Saviour's 
love  ;  trusting  for  forgiveness  and  the  blessed 
assurance  of  obtaining  "  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away," 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Mediator,  Re- 
deemer, and  Sanctifier. 

On  being  asked,  one  morning,  if  he  had 
slept  during  the  night,  he  said,  "No;  but  I 
am  more  refreshed  than  by  sleep.  My  Saviour 
has  been  near  to  me.  I  love  to  hang  my  help- 
less soul  on  Him;"  adding,  "Oh  Jesus  !  sup- 
port me  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance — 
look  down  with  compassion — pity  my  weak- 
ness, for  thy  mercy's  sake." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  hymn  being 
read  to  him, 

"  When  all  thy  mercies  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys," — 

he  afterwards  said,  "  That  is  very  sweet ;  how 
unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  my  Saviour  ;  my 
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only  hope  is  in  Rim  !  What  should  I  do  with- 
out this  precious  hope?  it  is  my  rock,  my 
fortress,  and  my  high  lower." 

Sometime  alter,  being  asked,  if  he  had  not 
at  times,  an  assurance  that  his  prayers  had 
reached  the  throne  of  grace,  he  said,  "  Oh 
yes,  1  have  had  the  sweetest  evidence  of  my 
Saviour's  love — feelings  which  the  world  can- 
not give,  neither  can  it  take  away."  After 
another  season  of  prayer,  it  was  remarked, 
that,  that  God,  on  whom  he  had  called  in  days 
of  health,  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  be 
near  him  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  He  replied, 
"I  have  nothing!  no  nothing  of  my  own, 
whereby  to  claim  the  compassion  of  my  hea- 
venly Father;"  adding,  "Almighty  God! 
grant  me  the  renewed  assurance  of  forgiveness 
through  the  riches  of  thy  mercy  in  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  ciii.  Psalm  being  read  to  him,  he  pray- 
ed, "  Oh  heavenly  Father  !  whose  compassion 
fails  not,  grant  me  a  sense  of  thy  favour,  and 
the  assurance  of  thy  forgiveness,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  my  hope,  and  the  Rock  of  my 
salvation."  He  frequently  repeated  very  em- 
phatically, "Not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  1  have  done,  but  through  the  washing 
of  regeneration  ;"  adding,  "  For  there  is  no 
name  under  heaven,  whereby  we  can  be  saved, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ."  He  was  favoured  to 
have  such  a  full  assurance  of  the  love  and  for- 
giveness of  his  heavenly  Father,  that  at  the 
most  trying  moment,  when  his  valuable  life 
appeared  fast  ebbing,  and  earth  with  all  its 
ties  and  endearments,  were  receding  from  his 
view,  he  could  say,  "  All  bright — very  bright ! 
I  have  no  fear ;  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life." 

On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  he  felt,  that 
like  the  Israelites  of  old,  he  must  gather  his 
manna  daily  ;  and  very  sweet  was  it,  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  attend  his  sick  bed,  to 
observe  how  his  dependant  soul  appeared  to  be 
fed  with  the  hidden  manna,  that  can  alone 
nourish  up  unto  eternal  life. 

On  his  mother  taking  leave  of  him  for  the 
night,  he  said,  '  "They  that  wait  on  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength,'  but  what  poor  frail 
creatures  we  are  !  no  strength  of  our  own."  In 
reply  to  another  remark,  he  repeated,  "  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  He  was 
very  grateful  for  the  attention  of  those  about 
him,  often  remarking,  how  many  mercies  he 
had  to  partake  of.  Love  seemed  the  clothing 
of  his  spirit,  and  patience  and  resignation  were 
remarkably  manifest. 

His  strength  was  rapidly  declining,  for  seve- 
ral days  before  the  solemn  close ;  and  he  was, 
no  doubt,  often  incapable  of  giving  expression 
to  the  deep  feelings  of  his  mind  ;  but  his  hands 
were  often  raised,  and  his  lips  frequently 
evinced  that  his  spirit  was  engaged  in  prayer 
to  that  God,  in  whom  he  had  trusted,  to  that 
Saviour  in  whom  his  hopes  were  centered,  and 
on  whose  mercy  he  had  so  fully  relied. 


The  twelve  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  Lowell  employ  a  capital  of  about 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  at  present  owning 


48  mills,  with  their  appendages,  such  as  600 
boarding-houses  and  other  buildings.  The 
total  number  of  spindles  in  operation  is  310,- 
000.  The  present  number  of  operatives  is 
about  13,000,  of  whom  4000  are  males,  and 
00U0  females. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKLAP. 

True  religion  is  the  same  thing  in  every 
age,  and  under  every  name.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soul.  It  does  not 
consist  in  a  subscription  to  creeds  or  confes- 
sions of  faith,  or  in  any  outward  observances, 
however  good  in  themselves  ;  but  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  whole  heart  to  God,  and  the  entire 
surrender  of  the  will  and  affections  to  his  gov- 
ernment. While  we  value  above  all  price  the 
precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  own 
religious  Society,  believing  that  they  embody 
in  their  full  extent  the  truths  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, and  are  pre-eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
mole  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  welfare 
of  mankind,  we  nevertheless  rejoice  when  we 
see  the  evidences  of  genuine  piety  under  any 
profession. 

It  is  no  small  confirmation  of  the  verity  and 
excellence  of  Quakerism,  that  wherever  the 
prejudices  of  education  are  surmounted,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  suffered  to  operate  fully 
upon  the  heart,  it  brings  the  subject  of  it  to 
acknowledge,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  those 
views  which  distinguish  our  Society  from  other 
denominations.  Such  persons  approach  nearer 
to  the  spiritual  standard  of  our  high  profession, 
in  proportion  as  they  suffer  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  to  have  free  course,  and  ceasing  from 
man,  his  teachings  and  inventions,  rely  simply 
on  its  unfoldings.  In  this  way  many  pious 
people  have  been  made  wiser  than  their  in- 
structors, and  been  brought  to  confess  to  the 
truth  of  our  principles;  and  this  would  doubt- 
less have  been  the  case  with  many  more,  had 
they  been  willing  to  take  up  the  cross  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  reasonings  of  the  natural  mind. 
It  is  encouraging  to  perceive  that  some  impor- 
tant views  which  our  early  Friends  maintained 
single-handed,  and  in  the  face  of  much  oppo- 
sition, are  now  received  and  upheld  by  mem- 
bers of  societies  that  once  rejected  them  with 
scorn,  and  thus,  slowly  as  it  may  seem,  the 
blessed  Truth  is  spreading,  and  it  must  ulti- 
mately overspread  the  whole  earth.  It  is  by 
individual  faithfulness  that  every  reformation 
is  wrought ;  and  it  behoves  the  members  of  our 
religious  body  to  stand  firm  to  Truth's  princi- 
ples and  practices,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  be  instrumental  in  promoting  (he  in- 
crease of  spiritual  religion,  and  hastening  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. 

We  shall  gather  none  to  the  Truth  by  going 
over  to  them — they  must  come  to  us — and  we 
can  only  draw  them  by  a  stedfast  adherence, 
in  all  our  ways,  to  our  ancient  faith  and  prac- 
tices. While  we  rejoice  to  see  any  abandon- 
ing their  errors,  and  embracing  any  of  those 
principles,  to  bear  testimony  to  which  we  were 
raised  up  to  be  a  people,  it  ought  to  incite  us 
to  increased  watchfulness  and  holy  care,  lest 


in  any  thing  we  relax  or  slide  back  from  the 
ancient  faith  ;  that  so  the  visited  and  seeking 
soul  may  in  no  wise  be  stumbled  or  turned 
aside  in  its  search  after  Truth,  by  a  want  of 
faithfulness  in  us.  The  eyes  of  many  are  di- 
rected toward  us,  and  the  anxious  inquiry 
raised,  "  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  I"  Let 
us  then  "  walk  circumspectly  redeeming  the 
time  ;"  and  endeavour  through  Divine  assist- 
ance so  to  pass  our  time,  in  the  Lord's  fear, 
that  our  example  may  hold  forth  to  such  the 
invitation,  "  Come  and  have  fellowship  with 
us," — for  "  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by 
reading  a  short  account  of  John  Stickland, 
whose  life,  though  passed  in  a  humble  occupa- 
tion, and  with  but  few  stirring  incidents,  pre- 
sents another  testimony  to  the  power  of  Divine 
Grace,  to  preserve  from  evil  amid  great  temp- 
tations and  under  many  disadvantages,  and 
also  to  instruct  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  belong  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Though  never  united  in  membership  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  appears  to  have  been 
fully  convinced  of  many  of  our  testimonies, 
and  to  have  prized  highly  his  acquaintance 
and  intercourse  with  its  members. 

He  was  born  near  Worth,  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, in  the  Twelfih  month,  1753 ;  and  brought 
up  in  the  profession  of  the  Episcopal  society,  and 
attended  their  place  of  worship  near  where  he 
lived.  But  falling  into  the  company  of  wicked 
boys,  be  gradually  became  much  corrupted 
and  took  liberty  in  singing  songs  and  other 
idle  pastimes.  The  good  Spirit  of  God  how- 
ever, did  not  fail  to  warn  him  of  his  evil  prac- 
tices, and  reprove  him  for  them.  About  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  more  powerfully  visit- 
ed, and  being  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sin- 
ful condition,  he  sought,  even  with  tears,  for  a 
state  of  redemption.  Still,  however,  the  force 
of  temptation  again  overcame  him,  and  he 
fell  back  into  his  former  practices.  When 
about  eighteen,  he  was  again  awakened  and 
alarmed  under  a  sense  of  his  sins,  but  no  ef- 
fectual change  seems  to  have  been  wrought  in 
him.  He  sought  to  fly  from  conviction,  and 
to  drown  his  sorrow,  by  frequenting  the  com- 
pany of  young  persons,  and  indulging  in  music 
and  dancing,  and  went  farther  in  folly  than  he 
had  before  done.  But  he  could  riot  stifle  the 
pure  Witness  in  his  conscience.  His  convictions 
grew  deeper  and  more  poignant,  until  he  be- 
came hateful  in  his  own  eyes,  and  feared  lest 
(he  earth  should  open  and  swallow  him  up,  as 
he  had  read  it  did  some  wicked  men  in  ancient 
day. 

About  this  time  (he  Lord  was  pleased  to 
visit  him  with  a  fever  which  brought  him  ap- 
parently to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  In  this 
reduced  state  the  Holy  Spirit  again  opened  his 
condition  to  him,  and  he  was  awfully  affected 
at  the  sight  of  it.  For  some  time  he  seemed, 
destitute  of  all  hope  of  salvation;  but  at  length 
he  experienced  a  state  of  contrition,  in  which 
his  heart  was  broken,  and  his  spiritual  eye 
opened  to  look  in  a  degree  of  faith,  upon  Christ 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  who  could  not 
only  forgive  his  past  transgressions,  but  make 
him  holy  in  heart  and  life. 
.  Speaking,  in  after  life,  of  the  work  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart,  he  says,  "  I  am  a  wit- 
ness of  the  grace  of  God.  I  was  one  of  the 
most  vain  ami  wicked,  and  lived  among  the 
Wicked.  The  minister  of  my  parish  was  a 
foreman  in  the  Works  of  the  devil — and  behold 
the  Lord  found  me  out!  I  saw  myself  going 
to  destruction.  I  felt  my  sins  a  heavy  burden. 
I  cried  out,  '  Mercy  !  mercy  !  O  what  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  V  I  was  led  to  Jesus  Christ  for 
redemption  through  his  blood,  i  obtained  par- 
don, and  went  on  my  way  rejoicing.  His  free 
grace  made  me  to  differ  from  my  neighbours. 
But  I  do  not  infer  from  hence  that  he  has  done 
nothing  for  them,  or  not  enough  to  save  them. 
This  will  condemn  them,  if  they  reject,  his 
Light." 

He  now  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect in  all  his  conduct  and  conversation  ; 
and  the  preacher  in  the  parish  where  he  lived, 
being  an  irreligious  man,  he  left  him  and  went 
to  a  dissenting  meeting.  These  things  drew 
upon  him  the  censure  of  his  relations  and 
neighbours.  He  says,  "After  I  was  awaken- 
ed, when  I  went  to  church  and  saw  the  irreve- 
rence, and  heard  the  superficial  sermons  of 
our  parish  minister,  my  heart  was  tilled  with 
grief,  so  that  I  thought  I  could  suffer  the  cut- 
ting off  of  my  arm  to  open  the  eyes  of  one  of 
them,  if  that  would  do  it.  But  alas!  I  found 
them,  even  my  own  relations,  like  a  fox  in  a 
trap,  which  will  bite  you,  if  you  attempt  to 
liberate  him,  thinking  you  are  an  enemy.  In- 
stead of  attending  lo  my  admonitions,  they 
said  I  was  beside  myself;  that  I  worshipped 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  prayed  to  hayricks 
and  trees,  because  I  went  out  to  meditate  in  the 
fields,  and  in  summer  evenings  walked  in  pri- 
vate places  to  read  my  Bible.  When  I  went 
to  church,  I  was  noticed  for  my  devotion,  and 
the  minister  said  I  was  not  now  like  any  one 
of  his  people,  and  he  thought  the  devil  was  in 
me,  and  that  I  should  become  an  enthusiast." 

In  a  manuscript  account  whiqh  he  left,  of 
some  incidents  of  his  life,  he  says,  "  When  my 
father  left  East  Holme,  I  was  retained  by  my 
master  on  the  farm,  and  soon  became  a  ser- 
vant in  the  house.  At  this  time  he  had  taken 
a  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  with  the  late 
clergyman  of  Winfrith,  in  a  very  unchristian 
manner.  She,  with  my  master's  footman  and 
housemaid,  were  living  in  a  very  loose  and 
extravagant  manner,  drinking,  gambling,  &c, 
which  1  took  the  liberty  to  reprove  and  coun- 
teract, as  I  had  begun  lo  seek  the  favour  of 
God,  and  live  up  to  my  profession.  But  my 
conduct  was  highly  displeasing  to  [the  house- 
keeper] because  I  could  not  drink,  dance,  and 
play  cards  with  them.  On  one  occasion  she 
'said  to  me,  '  Thou  hast  no  taste  for  a  game  of 
cards,  or  a  dance,  or  a  merry  song,  or  jest, 
but  the  Bible — the  Bible — is  all  with  thee.  I 
would  not  that  thou  shouldst  visit  me  on  a 
deathbed  for  all  the  world,  for  fear  I  should 
die  in  despair.'  'But,'  said  I,  '  if  reading  my 
Bible  gives  me  as  much  pleasure,  as  your  cards 
give  you,  I  am  not  behindhand  with  you,  even 
in  this  life;  and  I  am  certain  it  will  give  me 
more  comfort  on  a  deathbed  to  reflect  on  read- 
ng  the  Bible,  than  it  will  give  you  to  remem- 
Der  your  waste  of  time  in  cards.'  *  I  think 
hat  too,'  said  she,  '  and  then  I  shall  be  on  the 
vrong  side.    But  how  is  it  that  I  can  sing 


songs,  dance,  and  play  cards,  and  yet  go  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  all  is  well  with  me, 
and  I  can  enjoy  myself  and  be  happy.  But  I 
have  observed  that  if  thou  dost  only  join  with 
us  to  laugh  and  jest  a  little,  I  see  in  thee  af- 
terward a  look  of  grief  and  a  shyness  of  our 
company.  1  see  no  harm  in  a  merry  jest.' 
'  No,'  said  I,  '  your  mind  is  like  a  dark  room. 
The  window  is  closed — you  cannot  see  what 
is  in  your  heart.  But  the  curtain  is  drawn  in  a 
degree  from  my  window,  and  1  can  see  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  what  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  so  as  to  hate  and  avoid  it,  or  else  to 
become  a  miserable  soul.'  " 

•  (To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

Sir  James  C.  Ross,  the  intrepid  navigator, 
spent  four  years  from  1839  to  1843,  in  explor- 
ing the  Antartic  Ocean,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  making  magnetic  observations. 
Two  ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  were  fitted 
out  for  these  expeditions,  and  it  was  well  for 
the  adventurous  navigators  that  they  were  ice 
proof,  and  of  the  utmost  strength. 

First  month  19th,  1842,  between  lat.  66 
and  67,  and  W.  long.  156  and  158,  they  con- 
tended for  several  days  with  the  ice,  availing 
themselves  of  every  opening;  when  moored  to 
the  ice  floes  their  eight  inch  cables  were  snap- 
ped like  cords,  for  the  wind  had  risen  to  a 
heavy  gale.  Soon  after  midnight  they  found 
it  impossible,  any  longer  lo  hold  on  to  the  floe, 
and  therefore  took  shelter  under  a  berg,  near- 
ly a  mile  in  diameter,  dodging  about  in  the 
meantime  in  search  of  an  opening.  The  sea 
rose  to  a  fearful  height,  breaking  over  the  lof- 
tiest  bergs;  the  ships  were  entangled  in  an 
ocean  of  rolling  fragments  of  ice  hard  as  gran- 
ite, and  which  were  dashed  against  them  with 
so  much  violence,  that  the  masts  quivered  to 
their  fall,  which  was  instantly  expected.  Both 
ships  having  carried  away  their  rudders,  their 
condition  became  desperate  ;  hour  after  hour 
passed  without  relief,  and  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  the  ships  should  any  longer 
sustain  the  shocks  which  were  every  moment 
received.  The  loud  crashing  noise  of  the 
straining  and  working  of  the  limbers  and  decks, 
was  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  But 
during  the  twenty-eight  hours  of  this  fearful 
struggle,  all  did  their  duty  with  composure  and 
firmness.  The  storm  was  at  its  height  at  2 
p.  M.,  when  the  barometet  stood  at  28.4  inches; 
after  that  time  it  began  to  rise.  But  the  swell 
had  not  subsided;  the  ships  still  rolled  and 
groaned  amidst  the  ruins  of  crashing  icebergs, 
over  which  the  ocean  poured  its  mountainous 
waves,  throwing  large  masses  upon  one  an- 
other, and  then  submerging  ihem  again,  dash- 
ing and  grinding  them  together  with  fearful 
violence.  The  awful  grandeur  of  the  scene 
can  neither  be  imagined  nor  described  ;  the 
people  watched  with  breathless  anxiety  the 
effect  of  each  collision,  and  the  vibration  of  the 
tottering  masts  whose  fall  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  prevent.  The  ships  were  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  they  mounted  the 
ridges  of  two  contiguous  waves,  T^Jtile  the  deep 


chasm  between  was  filled  with  rolling  masses 
of  ice;  and  as  the  ships  descended  into  the 
hollows  between  the  billows,  the  main  topsail 
yard  of  each  could  be  seen  from  the  deck  of 
the  other  just  on  a  line  with  the  intervening 
wave. 

On  seven  different  occasions  Captain  Ross 
crossed  the  circle  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  sea,  the  mean  latitude  of  w  hich  is  56°  14'. 
It  is  evident,  says  he,  that  about  this  parallel 
there  is  a  belt  or  circle  round  the  earth,  where 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  obtains 
throughout  its  entire  depth,  forming  a  boun- 
dary or  kind  of  neutral  ground  between  the 
two  great  thermic  basins  of  the  ocean.  To 
the  north  of  this  circle  the  sea  has  become 
warmer  than  its  mean  temperature,  by  reason 
of  the  sun's  heat  which  it  has  absorbed,  eleva- 
ting its  temperature  to  various  depths  in  differ- 
ent latitudes.  So  that  the  line  of  mean  tem- 
perature of  39.5°  in  lat.  45°  S.  has  descended 
to  the  depth  of  600  fathoms  ;  and  at  the  equa- 
torial and  tropical  regions,  this  mark  of  the 
limits  of  the  sun's  influence  is  found  at  the 
depth  of  1200  fathoms  ;  beneath  which  the 
ocean  maintains  the  unvarying  temperature  of 
39.5,  whilst  that  of  the  surface  is  78°.  So, 
likewise  to  the  south  of  the  circle  of  mean 
temperature,  we  find  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
equal  solar  supply,  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of 
the  ocean  into  space  occasions  the  sea  to  be  of  a 
colder  temperature  as  we  advance  to  the  south  ; 
and  near  lat.  70°  we  find  the  line  of  mean 
temperature  has  descended  to  the  depth  of 
750  fathoms,  beneath  which  again  to  the  great- 
est depths  the  temperature  of  39.5°  obtains, 
whilst  that  of  the  surface  is  30. 

This  circle  of  mean  temperature  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  is  a  standard  point  in  nature, 
which  if  determined  wiih  very  great  accuracy, 
would  afford  to  philosophers  of  future  ages,  the 
means  of  ascertaining  if  ihe  globe  we  inhabit 
shall  have  undergone  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  what  amount  during  the  intervals. 
These  observations  force  upon  us  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  exer- 
cises no  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean,  or  we  should  not  find  any  part  in  which 
it  was  equable  from  the  surface  to  the  great 
depth  we  have  reached  ;  a  new  and  important 
fact  in  the  physics  of  our  globe. 

The  greatest  depth  sounded  by  Capt.  Ross, 
without  obtaining  soundings,  was  in  lat.  15° 
3'  S.,  long.  23°  14'  W.,  where  a  line  of  4600 
fathoms,  or  5£  miles,  did  not  reach  the  bot- 
tom. 

Their  barometrical  experiments  prove  that 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  considerably  less 
at  the  equator  than  near  the  tropics  ;  and  that 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  where  it  is 
greatest,  a  gradual  diminution  occurs  as  the 
latitude  is  increased.  The  mean  elevation  of 
the  barometer  in  the  antarctic  latitudes  is  about 
an  inch  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ! 

The  magnetic  equator — that  is  to  say — the 
place  at  which  the  magnetic  needle  vibrates  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  was  crossed  in  lat.  l'o  48 
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S.,  and  long.  30°  41'  W.  Capt.  Ross  had 
some  years  before  seen  the  needle  standing 
vertical  over  the  north  magnetical  pole.  His 
nearest  approach  to  the  southern  pole  was  in 
lat.  76°  12'  S.,  long.  164°  E.,  where  the  vari- 
ation of  the  compass  was  109°  24'  E.,  and  the 
dip  of  the  needle  88°  40',  and  the  distance  from 
the  magnetic  pole  was  160  miles. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Hicksite  Doctrine. 

It  is  at  no  time  a  pleasant  employment  to 
spread  before  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
any  of  the  speculations  or  notions  about  reli- 
gion, put  forth  by  unbelievers  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity  ;  and  it  should  not  be  done,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  cause  of  Truth, 
pointing  out  their  unsoundness  and  absurdity, 
and  showing  the  darkness  and  confusion  into 
which  they  must  inevitably  lead.  Where  such 
sentiments  are  publicly  promulgated  by  any 
who  make  profession  (however  unjustly)  of 
being  Friends,  and  whose  appearance  in  garb 
and  manner  may  give  their  profession  curren- 
cy among  uninformed  hearers  or  readers,  it 
seems  to  be  a  duty,  from  time  to  time,  to  expose 
the  deceit  practiced,  and  clear  our  religious 
Society  from  the  reproach  which  might  other- 
wise be  cast  upon  it,  by  those  ignorant  of  its 
principles,  or  ready  to  embrace  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  gratifying  the  promptings  of 
prejudice  or  dislike. 

With  these  views  we  think  it  right  to  notice 
some  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
which  has  recently  come  into  our  hands,  bear- 
ing upon  its  title  page  the  following  imprint: 
"  Sermon  by  John  Jackson,  delivered  at 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co., 
on  First-day  morning,  Seventh  month  8th, 
1849.  Second  edition  revised  and  corrected. 
Reported  and  published  by  E.  if.  Magell, 
Philadelphia,"  &c. 

The  Hicksites,  ever  since  they  became  aware 
of  the  fatal  effect  it  must  have  upon  their  pre- 
tensions to  being  Friends,  should  they  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  declaration  made  in  their 
first  epistle  from  Green  Street,  viz.,  that  "  doc- 
trines held  by  one  part  of  the  Society,  and 
which  we  [they]  believe  to  be  sound  and  edi- 
fying, are  pronounced  by  the  other  part  to  be 
unsound  and  spurious,"  have  persisted  in  as- 
serting that  doctrines  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  separation  from  us,  and  that  they  hold  the 
same  faith  as  the  Society  of  Friends  has  ever 
professed.  This,  though  easily  demonstrated 
to  be  incorrect,  has  no  doubt  served  to  impose 
upon  many  simple-hearted  ones  among  them- 
selves, and  upon  many  of  other  denominations 
who  have  no  clear  understanding  what  the 
principles  of  the  Society  are.  But  the  leaders 
in  that  heresy  had  generally  departed  from 
the  faith  of  Friends  before  they  separated  from 
them,  and  many  of  them  preached  the  anti- 
christian  doctrines  of  E.  Hicks,  and  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  spread  them.  The  seed 
of  infidelity  thus  early  sown,  has  not  failed  to 
grow  and  to  yield  its  legitimate  fruit,  so  that  if 
we  are  correctly  informed,  such  sentiments  as 
are  contained  in  the  sermon  under  notice,  are 
now  freely  preached  amongst  that  people.  We 
should  hope  there  are  yet  many  among  them, 


whose  vision  is  sufficiently  clear,  to  see  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  such  views  with 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  laid  down  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  maintained  by  Friends, 
the  injustice  to  our  religious  Society  in  pub- 
lishing such  opinions  as  being  our  faith,  and 
also  the  confusion  and  irieligion  which 
they  must,  sooner  or  later,  produce  and  con- 
firm. 

In  the  following  extracts  the  italicising  is 
our  own. 

"  The  principles  of  righteousness  which  are 
implanted  in  our  nature  by  the  Author  of  our 
being,  are  as  unchangeable  as  God  is  un- 
changeable. These  are  attributes  of  the  infi- 
nite mind,  and  are  made  manifest  in  man  for 
the  government  of  his  conduct,  and  his  growth 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  Maker,  the  world 
over."  .  .  .  .  "  How  beautifully  did  Jesus  on 
many  occasions  turn  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  these  principles  of  righteousness.  Love 
was  one  of  them  :  it  was  the  distinguishing  at- 
tribute of  his  Father  and  our  Father,  of  his 
God  and  our  God."  .  .  .  .  "  Social,  conjugal, 
paternal,  and  filial  love,  are  all  branches  of 
one  great  stream,  all  are  proofs  of  the  Divi- 
nity in  man,  strengthening  our  faith  in  the 
soul's  immortality." 

There  is  a  want  of  clearness  in  the  terms 
employed  in  the  above  extracts  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  decide  what  the  speaker  really 
means.  But  to  speak  of  "  the  principles  of 
righteousness"  and  "  the  attributes  of  the  Infi- 
nite mind,"  as  being  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  say  that  they  are  "  implanted  in  our  na- 
ture," consequently  a  part  of  man,  and  that 
they  "  are  proofs  of  the  Divinity"  in  him,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  inculcating  a  sentiment  close- 
ly allied  to  that  of  the  transcendentalists,  that 
the  intellectual  existence  in  man  is  part  of  the 
"  Infinite  mind."  If  love,  in  its  different  ma- 
nifestations, were  "  a  proof  of  the  Divinity  in 
man,"  why  would  it  not  afford  the  same  evidence 
when  manifested  in  the  lower  animals?  in 
whom,  social,  conjugal,  paternal  and  filial  love 
is  often  displayed  with  a  fervor  which  might 
put  many  of  our  own  species  to  the  blush. 

The  doctrine  of  innate  good  in  man  is  com- 
mon with  Unitarians  of  all  grades,  but  we  think 
there  are  few  of  even  the  most  ultra  of  that 
sect  who  would  assert  that  the  attributes  of 
the  Infinite  mind  ate  implanted  in  man's  na- 
ture. Our  Saviour  never  turned  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  any  principles  of  righteousness 
"implanted  in  their  nature."  On  the  contra- 
ry, He  declared  that  out  of  the  heart  of  man 
"  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries, 
fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies, 
these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man ;"  and 
he  told  his  disciples  that  they  must  abide  in 
him  to  bring  forth  fruit,  "  for  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing."  So  far  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  believing  that  there  are  any  principles 
of  righteousness  implanted  in  man's  nature, 
they  have  always  held,  as  Barclay  declares, 
that  "  All  Adam's  posterity,  or  mankind,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  to  the  first  Adam,  or 
earthly  man,  is  fallen,  degenerate,  and  dead, 
deprived  of  the  sensation  or  feeling  of  this  in- 
ward testimony  or  seed  of  God,  and  is  subject 
unto  the  power,  nature,  and  seed  of  the  serpent, 
which  he  sq^feth  in  men's  hearts  while  they 


abide  in  this  natural  and  corrupted  estate;  from 
whence  it  comes,  that  not  only  their  words  and 
deeds,  but  all  their  imaginations,  are  evil  per- 
petually in  the  sight  of  God  as  proceeding  from 
this  depraved  and  wicked  seed."  And  that 
the  measure  of  the  Light  of  Christ,  through 
obedience  to  which,  salvation  is  obtained,  is  a 
gift  purchased  for  man  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  altogether  separate  and  distinct  from  his 
nature. 

In  allusion  to  the  Jews,  J.  Jackson  says, 
"  They  made  their  religion  consist  in  the  ob- 
servance of  external  rituals,  and  relied  upon 
their  sacrifices  and  their  offerings  to  take  away 
their  sins  ;"  and  afterwards  he  asserts,  "  The 
truth  is,  they  never  were  commanded  to  offer 
sacrifices.  These  were  inventions  of  their 
own.'''' — If  this  assertion  were  true,  then  would 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  false  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary,  at  this  day,  to  say  that  Friends 
have  full  faith  in  the  authenticity  and  Divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  in 
all  their  parts. 

"  I  look  upon  the  Christian  religion  as  not 
only  having  been  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  a  few  of  the  righteous  who 
have  gone  before  us,  but  I  consider  it  is  illus- 
trated in  the  lives  of  all  those  who  fear  God 
and  work  righteousness.  These  become  sons 
of  God  and  daughters  of  God  in  the  same  sense 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God."  .  ..."  I 
know  that  many  professors  of  religion  look 
upon  it  as  a  great  heresy  to  hold  out  the  idea 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  man;  but  I  agree 
with  the  scripture  testimony  concerning  him, 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  a  man  approved 
of  God  by  signs  and  wonders  which  God  did 
by  him.'  I  am  not  denying  the  i  divinity''  of 
Christ,  when  I  say  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
no  more  divine  than  our  bodies  are  divine.  It 
confessedly  had  all  the  attributes  of  humanity, 
it  was  made 'in  the  likeness  of  men.'  The 
same  power  which  sanctified  that  person  and 
made  him  pure  will  also  sanctify  us  and 
make  us  pure."  ..."  I  am  not  for  bringing 
down  that  bright  example  to  a  level  with  the 
irregularities  of  human  conduct ;  Oh  no  ! 
But  I  am  for  exalting  man  above  the  imperfec- 
tions and  frailties  of  humanity,  to  a  level  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

Although  couched  in  different  language,  yet 
as  bold  and  as  direct  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  contain- 
ed in  the  above  extract  as  was  ever  uttered  by 
Paine  or  Voltaire.  According  to  the  views 
here  expressed,  He  who  was  given,  a  Light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  for  God's  salvation 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  man,  sanctified  and  made  pure  by  the 
same  means  which,  according  to  J.  Jackson, 
sanctifies  and  makes  other  men  pure,  that  is, 
by  obedience  to  "  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness implanted  in  their  nature;"  and  all  men 
and  women  who  are  governed  by  these  "prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  implanted  in  their  na- 
ture," "  became  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of 
God  in  the  same  sense  that  Jesus  was  the  Son 
of  God."  The  Society  of  Friends  has  always 
borne  a  clear  and  emphatic  testimony  to  their 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  that  He  was  the  Word  made 
flesh,  that  in  him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
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Godhead  Ixulilv,  and  that  it  is  of  his  fulness, 
and  by  and  through  him,  (hat  man  has  receiv- 
ed a  measure  of  grace  or  of  his  Holy  Spirit ; 
by  co-operating  with  which  he  is  brought  to 
partake  of  the" benefit  of  Christ's  death.  The 
idea  expressed,  of  "  exalting  men  above  the 
imperfection  and  frailties  of  humanity  to  a  level 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  seems  to  us  little 
short  of  blasphemy. 

With  such  views  of  the  character  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
J.  Jackson  could  have  any  faith  in  the  atone- 
ment made  by  him  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  asserting,  "  There 
is  no  truth  in  this  idea  of  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment— the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  popular 
superstition.  It  is  not  supported  by  any  direct 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  would  not  have 
omitted  it,  had  this  been  the  object  of  his  com- 
ing, nor  would  he  have  told  the  people  of  that 
dav,  '  For  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.'  The  idea  is  inconsist- 
ent with  reason,  and  contrary  to  that  great  law 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  operates  with  as 
much  certainty  in  the  spiritual,  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world.  In  obedience  to  this  law,  if  thou 
doest  well,  thou  shalt  be  accepled,  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  thy  door;  and  no 
sacrifice  or  offering  that  teas  ever  made  with- 
out thee,  can  cleanse  thee  from  this  sin,  and 
restore  thee  into  the  Divine  favour." 

Alas  for  a  people  that  can  hold,  or  tolerate 
such  hopeless  doctrine  as  this  !  If  sin  lieth 
at  the  door  of  every  one  who  doeth  not  well, 
and  no  sacrifice  or  offering,  without  man, 
can  cleanse  from  sin,  and  restore  into  the  Di- 
vine favour,  how  can  he  escape  the  eternal 
death  which  he  has  incurred  by  the  sin  he  has 
committed,  even  though  he  might  cease  to  do 
evil  ?  Can  finite,  fallen,  degenerate  man  re- 
deem himself  from  the  guilt  which  rests  upon 
his  polluted  soul,  or  ward  off  the  wrath  of  his 
offended  Creator  which  might  justly  lay  hold 
of  him  therefor,  by  any  good  work  he  could 
possibly  do? — But  we  think  it  not  necessary  to 
argue  the  point  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
opposition  to  the  assertion  of  J.  Jackson,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  not  supported 
by  any  direct  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
evangelist  gives  as  his  words,  "  As  the  Father 
knowelh  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father ;  and 
I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  "  No  man 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I 
received  of  my  Father."  14  Whomsoever  of 
you  will  be  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all. 
For  even  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many."  "  And  I,  if  I  be 
ifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me  ;  this  he 
said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die." 
The  Apostle  Paul  speaking  of  our  Saviour 
says,  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past  through  the  forbearance  of  God." 
Again,  "  For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 


saved  by  his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we 
also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
iff  whom  wc  have  now  received  the  atone- 
ment." And  the  apostle  John  declares,  "And 
if  any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  :  and  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
And  in  accordance  with  these  truths  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  Society  of  Friends  have  always 
openly  declared,  "  That  as  we  firmly  believe 
it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  come,  that 
by  his  death  and  sufferings  he  might  offer  him- 
self up  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  our  sins,  who  his 
ownsclf  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree  ;  so  we  believe  that  the  remission  of  sins 
which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in  and  by  virtue 
of  that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice,  and  no  other- 
wise." (Barclay.) 

We  have  no  wish  to  multiply  quotations,  or 
we  could  take  from  the  sermon  many  other 
sentiments  altogether  unsound  and  inconsistent 
with  the  testimony  of  scripture.  Nor  do  we 
desire  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  Hick- 
sites  as  a  distinct  society,  but  we  do  emphati- 
cally protest  against  the  doctrines  of  that 
society,  such  as  are  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  given,  being  palmed  upon  the 
public  as  the  doctrines  of  Friends.  No  one 
making  such  opinions  public  would  be  allowed 
to  retain  a  right  of  membership  in  our  religious 
Society.  Elias  Hicks  and  many  of  his  coad- 
jutors were  disowned  for  promulgating  similar 
views,  and  the  Hicksites  separated  from  Friends 
because,  as  they  declared,  these  doctrines 
which  they  believe  to  be  sound  and  edifying, 
were  pronounced  by  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
be  unsound  and  spurious.  It  is  grievous  to 
think  that  so  many,  once  members  among 
Friends,  should  have  fallen  into  such  darkness 
and  error ;  and  sincerely  do  we  desire  that  the 
honest  and  simple-hearted  among  them  may 
be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  dangerous  situa- 
tion, and  their  responsibility  as  members  of  a 
body  whose  popular  preachers  inculcate  such 
antichristian  doctrines,  and  seek  ability  from 
their  crucified  and  despised  Lord,  to  come  out 
from  among  them,  and  bear  an  open  and  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  the  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  BARTRAM— HUMPHREY  MARSHALL. 

(Concluded  from  page  72.) 

Through  his  friend  Peter  Collinson,  John 
Bartram  was  introduced  to  the  friendship  and 
correspondence  of  the  most  distinguished  natu- 
ralists of  Europe,  who  were  furnished  by  him 
not  only  with  living  and  dried  specimens,  and 
with  seeds  of  most  of  our  native  plants,  but 
with  collections  in  every  department  of  natural 
history. 

Linnaeus,  Gronovius  and  Dillenius,  on  the 
Continent,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Solander,Ca!esby, 
and  Philip  Miller,  in  England,  CadwalladerCol- 
clen  and  his  accomplished  daughter  Jane,  Dr. 
Garden,  Dr.  Franklin,  James  Logan,  and  John 
Clayton,  in  America,  were  his  principal  corres- 
pondents, and  the  letters  which  passed  between 
them  are  replete  with  interest  to  the  lover  of 
Natural  History;  and  show  how  highly  they  | 


valued  the  botanical  acquirements  and  respect- 
ed the  integrity  and  virtues  of  Bartram.  John 
Bartram,  says  his  son  William  "  was  a  man  of 
modest  and  gentle  manners,  frank,  cheerful, 
and  of  great  good  nature  ;  a  lover  of  justice, 
truth,  and  charity.  He  was  never  known  to 
have  been  at  enmity  with  any  man.  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  of  his  engaging  in  litigious 
contest  with  any  of  his  neighbours,  or  others. 
He  zealously  testified  against  slavery,  and  that 
his  philanthropic  precepts  on  this  subject  might 
have  their  due  weight  and  force,  gave  liberty 
to  a  most  valuable  male  slave,  then  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  his 
family  almost  from  his  infancy. 

His  religious  sentiments  appear  to  have  in- 
clined towards  Socinianism.  Such  at  least  is 
the  character  of  the  following  lines  engraved 
on  the  stone  wall  of  his  house,  over  the  win- 
dow of  his  study,  and  still  to  be  read  there. 

'Tis  God  alone  Almighty  Lord, 
The  holy  One,  by  me  adored. 
John  Bartram,  1770. 

And  it  is  believed  to  have  been  on  account  of 
his  dissent  in  this  particular  from  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Society,  that  he  was  disowned  in 
the  year  1758. 

He  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  botanical  re- 
searches throughout  what  was  then  the  west- 
ern wilderness,  but  w  hich  has  long  since  lost 
that  character,  by  the  subscriptions  of  his 
friends,  and  the  sale  of  plants  and  seeds  to 
England.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  interest 
made  by  Peter  Collinson,  that  he  received  in 
1765,  the  appointment  of  King's  Botanist,  with 
a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.  When  nearly 
70  years  of  age,  he  sailed  for  Charleston, 
and  travelled  thence  by  land  to  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  and  up  the  river  St.  Johns  to  its 
source,  pursuing  his  favourite  researches  with 
the  eagerness  of  youth,  and  enjoying  with 
youthful  enthusiasm  the  beauties  of  those  luxu- 
riant landscapes. 

He  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
and.  was  cheerful  and  active  to  almost  the  last 
hours  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1777,  a  few  days 
after  the  entry  of  the  English  army  into  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  mantle  of  John  Bartram  fell  upon  his 
kinsman  Humphrey  Marshall,  w'ho  was  his 
junior  by  about  23  years,  and  who  no  doubt 
caught  his  botanical  enthusiasm  from  his  cou- 
sin. He  continued  the  foreign  correspondence 
which  Bartram  had  begun,  and  forms  the  link 
between  our  oldest,  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg  our 
most  eminent  Pennsylvania  botanist. 

Humphrey  Marshall  was  born  at  West 
Bradford,  in  Chester  county,  in  the  year  1732. 
His  parents  were  consistent  members  of  our 
Society,  his  father,  Abraham  Marshall,  being 
a  highly  valued  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Humphrey,  who  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  12  years  old,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
stonemason,  and  followed  his  trade  for  a  few 
years  after  he  became  of  age. 

He  married  about  the  age  of  27,  and  took 
charge  of  his  father's  farm  ;  from  that  time 
occupying  his  leisure  with  the  pursuit  of  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge,  especially  astro- 
nomy and  natural  history.    After  his  lather's 
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death,  ho  came  into  possession  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  patrimonial  estate,  and  removed  to 
Marshallton  in  1774,  to  a  house  which  he  had 
built  with  his  own  hands,  and  where  he  plan- 
ned and  commenced  a  botanic  garden,  in  which 
he  planted  a  noble  collection  of  native  and 
foreign  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  which 
still  survive,  and  have  aitained  a  majestic 
height.  He  engaged  extensively  in  the  collec- 
tion of  native  plants  and  seeds,  which  he  ship- 
ped for  sale  to  Europe,  and  thus  contributed 
more  than  any  other  of  our  botanists  to  dis- 
seminate them  abroad.  Humphrey  Marshall's 
European  correspondents  were  Dr.  Fothergill, 
Dr.  Lettsom,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ;  and  those 
in  America,  Drs.  Franklin,  Bond,  Parke,  and 
Wistar,  and  Dr.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  of  Lan- 
caster. He  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  na- 
tive work  on  bolany,  the  Arbustum  America- 
num,  or  American  Grove,  an  alphabetical 
description  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs.  Jt 
was  printed  in  1786,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  author  by  the  accuracy  and  clearness  of 
its  descriptions. 

Humphrey  Marshall  left  no  children  ;  but 
was  greatly  assisted  in  his  correspondence  and 
pursuits  by  his  nephew  Dr.  Moses  Marshall, 
who  was  himself  a  skilful  botanist. 

He  was  not  a  mere  naturalist,  but  lived  an 
active  and  useful  life,  served  his  neighbourhood 
in  several  offices  of  trust,  and  was  respected 
and  valued  as  a  member  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Boarding-school  at  West-town  ;  and 
though  his  capacity  for  active  usefulness  was 
impaired  by  blindness  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
he  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
public  welfare  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1801,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age. 

Humphrey  Marshall  was  grave  and  reserved 
in  his  manners,  but  manly,  well-informed  on 
subjects  connected  with  America,  and  with  his 
favourite  science,  and  affable  and  communica- 
tive when  drawn  out  in  conversation. 

His  home  when  he  visited  Philadelphia  was 
at  the  house  of  Mary  Norris.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  a  French  officer  of  rank  was  dining 
there,  Humphrey  Marshall  in  all  his  old-fash- 
ioned plainness  and  simplicity  arrived.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  fashionable  stranger 
with  some  misgivings  as  to  how  he  would  ac- 
quit  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  so  highly 
polished,  and  so  different  from  him.  They 
soon  became  closely  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  after  they  had  parted,  the  Frenchman  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  Humphrey's  strong 
and  manly  sense,  and  asked  with  much  inter- 
est, "  Miss  Norris,  have  you  many  such  men 
as  this  Mr.  Marshall  among  you  ?" 

v:      ■'<■>         ■  ,  *  #- 

# 

Interesting  Ride. — Chad  wick,  a  member 
of  the  English  Parliament,  recently  rode 
upon  a  pony  through  twenty-three  miles  of  the 
underground  sewers  of  London. 

Horticulture. — R.  R.  Winthrop,  speaking 
of  the  achievements  of  this  "fine  art  of  com- 
mon life,"  says,  "It  decorates  the  dwelling  of 
the  humblest  labourer  with  undoubted  origi- 
nals, by  the  oldest  masters,  and  places  within 


his  daily  view  fruit  pieces  such  as  Van  Huysen 
never  painted,  and  landscapes  such  as  Poussin 
could  only  copy." 


Selected. 

LOVE  THY  MAKER. 
{Translated from  the  German.) 

BY  M.  L.  MARSEILLES. 

Love  thy  Maker,  let  love  be 

Duty  and  delight  to  thee, 

When  the  day  breaks  o'er  the  hill, 

At  the  sun-set  hour  so  still, 

Let  each  living-  creature  share 

Thy  warm  love  and  be  thy  care, 

That  whate'er  thine  eye  may  see 

Shall  form  a  link'twixt  Heaven  and  thee. 

Find  thy  home  in  every  land  : 

Give  each  man  a  brother's  hand  ; 

And  let  each  mourning  spirit  see 

The  lasting  claim  it  has  on  thee. 

Grant  help  where'er  it  may  avail ; 

Sympathy,  if  help  should  tail ; 

Solace  to  each  pining  heart, 

To  the  wavering  strength  impart, 

Then  my  heart,  thy  bliss  shall  be 

Like  a  stream,  that  full  and  free, 

Ere  its  ocean  home  appears, 

Many  a  way-worn  wanderer  cheers. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  24,  1849. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened at  New  Garden,  on  Second-day,  the  5t.h 
of  Eleventh  month,  and  closed  on  Sixth-day, 
the  9th. 

The  Select  Meeting  met  at  Deep  River,  on 
the  preceding  Seventh-day.  There  were  seve- 
ral ministers  in  attendance  from  other  Yearly- 
Meetings  with  certificates.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  epistle  of  advice  to  the 
preparative  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

The  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day  were 
largely  attended,  both  at  New  Garden  and 
Deep  River,  by  many  not  in  membership. 

On  Second-day,  epistles  from  most  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  arid  a  large  Com- 
mitiee  appointed  to  essay  replies. 

Certificates  for  a  number  of  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  were 
read,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  prepare 
endorsements. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  place  for  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  was  deferred  for  another  year. 

The  state  of  Society,  as  brought  up  through 
the  Reports  from  the  different  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, occupied  most  of  the  sitting  on  Third-day. 
They  portrayed  great  lukewarmness,  on  the 
part  of  many,  in  the  attendance  of  week-day 
meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline. 
Some  pertinent  counsel  was  administered  to 
those  in  the  neglect  of  this  important  duty. 

The  select  meeting  convened  at  New  Gar- 
den, on  Fourth-day  morning  ;  after  the  ad  journ- 
ment of  which,  the  meeting  for  worship  was 
held  as  usual,  and  largely  attended. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  attend  the  con- 
ference at  Baltimore,  produced  a  report,  which 
was  read  and  considered  jointly  by  men  and 


women  Friends.  It  was  adopted  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  committee  continued. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  also  a  memorial  concerning  Abel 
Barker,  an  elder,  deceased. 

The  Report  on  spirituous  liquors,  showed 
that  in  some  of  the  quarters  a  considerable 
number  use  this  pernicious  article,  while  in 
others  the  number  is  much  smaller. 

The  Report  of  the  two  Committees  having 
charge  of  the  Boarding-school,  came  before  the 
meeting;  also  a  memorial  to  Congress  against 
the  extension  of  slavery,  against  war,  and  ask- 
ing for  the  recognition  of  the  government  of 
Liberia. 

The  Committee  produced  essays  of  replies  to 
all  the  epistles  that  were  received,  which  being 
read,  the  clerks  with  a  few  other  Friends  were 
directed  to  review  them,  and  also  to  prepare 
one  for  Dublin,  and  forward  them  respec- 
tively. 


The  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  we  are 
informed,  is  out  of  funds,  and  is  in  debt.  Need 
we  say  more,  to  prompt  our  Friends  to  supply 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  enable 
them  to  prosecute  their  praiseworthy  labours? 
The  managers  of  that  excellent  Association 
dedicate  much  time  to  its  service,  and  should 
not  be  embarrassed  in  a  pecuniary  way.  Some 
of  our  city  Friends  will  be  called  on  shortly  for 
contributions  by  a  committee  of  the  managers  ; 
and  country  Friends  will  please  send  their  do- 
nations to  Joseph  Scaltergood,  84  Mulberry 
street.  The  latter  are  not  often  called  on,  and 
we  hope  on  the  present  occasion  they  will 
liberally  respond  to  this  application.  "  The 
liberal  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal 
things  shall  he  stand." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Mark  Willets,  agent,  Smithfield,  O., 
for  himself,  John  Hoyle,  Pusey  Wood,  James  M'Grail, 
James  M'Grevv,  arid  John  M.  Smith,  each  $2,  vol.  23. 
J.  J.  Southwick,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22.  John  F.  Hull, 
agent,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  $22,  viz.,  for  Thomas  Be- 
dell, Jer.  T.  Bedell,  Jos.  Bedell,  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  Edwin 
Bedell,  Lewis  Bedell,  Ellen  Powell,  Elizabeth  Arnold, 
all  ol  Green  county,  N.  Y.  A.  M.  Underbill,  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  Abner  Deuell,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  each 
$2,  vol.  23,  and  for  George  Robinson,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
S2,  vol.  22.  H.  C.  W.,  for  Needham  T.  Perkins,  in 
full,  $1.80,  and  for  B.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  $2,  to  40,  vol.  23. 
Marshall  Fell,  O.,  $2,  vol.  23.  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent, 
Salem,  O.,  for  himself,  SI,  to  26,  vol.  23  ;  for  B.  Win- 
die,  Hanoverton,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  M.  Warrington,  S. 
Hollingsworth,  T.  Heald,  John  Teetors,  each  S2,  vol. 
23,  for  E.  Bonsall,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  22,  for  E.  Woolman,  S. 
Cook,  and  E.  Bonsall,  Sr.,  each  $  t,  vols.  22  and  23, 
for  Joshua  Coppock,  $],  to  22,  vol.  23,  and  Rebecca 
Boone,  $2,  to  25,  vol.  23. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  Springfield, 
Delaware  Co.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  8th  inst.,  William 
Riioads,  Jr.,  of  Newtown,  Delaware  Co.,  and  Mary 
R.,  daughter  of  Joel  Evans,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  13th  inst.,  aged  25  years, 
Jesse  P.  Griffith,  student  of  medicine,  son  of  Amos 
and  Edith  Griffith,  of  Washington  county,  Pa.  He 
attended  a  few  of  the  medical  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  after  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
when  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  which  in  a  short 
time  terminated  in  death. 
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Visit  to  the  Mcnomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  74.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  16ih  of  Sixth  month, 
he  council  first  met  :  two  days  after  the  ap- 
>ointed  time.  This  was  said  to  be  a  remark, 
ible  instance  of  punctuality  for  Indians.  They 
ntered  the  council  chamber  with  the  gravity 
haracleristic  of  the  race,  and  took  their  seats 
l  a  very  quiet  and  orderly  manner. 

The  first  operation  was  to  smoke.  Wiihout 
tie  pipe,  nothing  could  be  done.  They  did 
ot  appear,  however,  at  all  to  expect  the 
'riends  to  join  in  the  ceremony.  This  was 
ery  agreeable  and  indicated  some  modification 
f  ancient  ideas.  The  Indian  agent  had  pro- 
ided  a  goodly  supply  of  new  pipes  for  the  oc- 
asiou,  the  bowls  of  which  were  impressed 
'ith  grotesque  faces.  With  these,  they  ap- 
eared  sufficiently  pleased,  and  some  stuck 
tern  in  their  head  bands  partly  for  conveni- 
nce  and  partly,  it  seemed,  because  they 
lought  them  becoming.  Old  Taw. taw-no- 
ay,  a  stout  Indian,  with  strongly  marked  and 
ell-formed  features,  planted  three  on  his  head, 
^his  chief  had  a  taste  for  the  toilet.  He  paint- 
himself,  apparently  anew,  every  day, 
jiroughout  the  holding  of  the  council.  His 
iews,  however,  were  moderale,  and  gener- 
y,  he  was  content  with  a  daub  of  vermilion 
n  the  cheek  and  a  delicate  touch  of  blue,  or 
Dine  dark  colour,  at  the  ouier  corner  of  the 
ye,  sometimes  pencilled  in  imitation  of  a 
row's  foot ;  though,  upon  one  occasion,  he 
onnected  the  eyes  by  a  broad  band  of  shining 
id  paint  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Only  two  chiefs,  as  far  as  is  recollected,  in- 
ulged  in  this  vanity  ;  the  rest  seemed  satisfied 
ith  nature's  bronzing. 

No  signs  of  drunkenness  were  manifest, 
hen  the  council  assembled,  and  the  Friends 
»gan  strongly  to  hope,  that  their  tawny  bre- 
iren  had  resolved  to  refrain.  The  chiefs 
umbered  twenty-six  ;  Waw-kee-chee-un  not 
aving  yet  arrived.  They  did  not  form  an 
nposing  company,  though  among  the  younger 


ones,  were  a  few  tolerably  fine  looking  men. 
Theie  was  n  lad  present,  whose  father  had 
been  a  chief,  and  dying,  left  the  son  heir  to 
his  honours  ;  but  he  could  not  inherit  till  he 
came  of  age.  Yet  he  was  allowed  a  seal  in 
council,  that  he  might  be  early  inducted  inio 
public  affairs.  His  name  was  Nah-kolseh- 
isch-koh  the  son  of  Cheeh-no-po-may — a  fat, 
thick-lipped,  heavy-eyed  and  open-mouihed 
boy,  with  a  greasy  head,  thickly  covered  with 
circular  buckles  of  white  metal,  arranged  in 
rows.  He  did  not  promise  to  be  the  Solon  or 
Apollo  of  his  people. 

But  few  of  the  chiefs  wore  any  ornament  or 
covering  on  the  head,  except  a  band  to  secure 
their  long  hair;  the  thick,  uncombed  locks, 
commonly,  affording  all  the  protection  they 
desired.  In  bad  weather,  the  blanket  was 
drawn  up,  in  the  manner  of  a  hood.  Those 
who  had  abandoned  the  blanket,  adopted  the 
hat  for  emergencies. 

The  council  opened  about  10-£  a.  m.  The 
Indian  agent  and  his  secretary  were  present. 
The  services  of  the  United  States  marshal 
had  been  secured,  to  guard  the  Sally-port  and 
maintain  order  outside.  Happily,  very  little 
attempt  at  intrusion  or  disorder  was  made. 
The  mobs  and  fire-brands  did  not  make  their 
appea-ance. 

Charles  A  Grignon,  the  United  States  inter- 
preter, was  there,  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  chiefs.  He  is  of  mixed  blood, 
but  would  pass  for  a  genieel  Frenchman.  His 
residence  is  on  the  Neenah  or  Fox  river,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Grand  Kakalin — pronounced 
Cock-low,  for  euphony — some  twenty  miles 
south  of  Green  Bay. 

Proceedings  commenced  by  a  short  speech 
from  the  agent.  He  began  by  complimenting 
the  Indians  "  that  they  were  not  drunk,  and, 
therefore,  ready  for  business  :  —  Was  sorry 
that  Waw-kee-che-un  was  not  with  them: — 
had  sent  a  second  lime  for  him. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  last  Fall,  their  Great  Fa- 
ther, the  President,  was  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sioner to  aid  ihem  in  apportioning  the  money 
for  the  Mixed  Bloods.  He  had  taken  pains  to 
get  a  man  who  would  see  that  justice  was  done. 
Mr.  Wisiar,  the  gentleman  befor^  them,  was 
that  man.  He  thought,  if  they  would  take  his 
advice,  this  mailer  would  be  arranged  wiihout 
difficulty.  He  was  fully  satisfied,  that  the 
Commissioner  had  no  object  in  view  but  justice 
to  the  parties  concerned. 

"  He  being  a  stranger,  great  responsibility 
would  rest  upon  them.  They  should  be  very 
careful  to  k  now,  that  the  names  given  in  by 
them  were  all  right.  They  would  then  be  able 
soon  to  get  through  with  this  business  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  They  would  please  their 
friends  and   feel  satisfied  themselves.  The 


Commissioner  would  open  the  business  to 
I  hem." 

Thomas  Wisiar,  being  first  conducted  round 
the  council  chamber,  by  ihe  interpreter,  to  take 
each  chief  by  the  hand,  then  spoke  to  them,  as 
follows : — 

"  Brothers  ! — We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for 
permitting  us  to  meet  in  council  this  day  and 
take  you  by  the  hand. 

"Brothers! — We  will  now  tell  you  who  we 
are  and  why  we  have  come,  and  I  hope  you 
will  understand  us.  Our  home  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  we  are  Quakers.  Our  great  chief 
and  counsellor,  who  first  came  over  the  water 
and  settled  Pennsylvania,  was  a  Quaker;  his 
name  was  William  Penn,  or,  in  the  Indian 
language,  Onas.  He  was  a  man  of  peace. 
He  looked  on  the  Red  man  as  his  brother  and 
treated  him  as  one,  and  lived  in  peace  and  love 
with  him,  all  the  days  of  his  life.  For  seventy 
years  there  was  peace  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Pennsylvanians,  till  the  people  got  tho 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Quakers. 
But  your  forefathers  lived  loo  far  to  the  West 
to  have  seen  William  Penn.  Your  brothers, 
the  Oneidas,  the  Stockbridges,  the  Munsics, 
and  other  bands  of  the  Six  Nations,  saw  him, 
and  they  knew  that  Penn's  children  are,  and 
always  have  been,  their  true  and  steady 
friends. 

"  When  our  great  and  good  chief  died,  he 
left  a  commandment  to  his  children,  that  they 
should  always  live  in  peace  with  their  Indian 
brothers,  and  help  them,  and  be  kind  to  them ; 
for  that  by  so  doing,  the  Great  Spirit  would  be 
pleased  with  them  ;  as  he  made  the  earth,  and 
gave  it  to  his  Red  and  White  children,  to  live 
on  it  and  worship  him. 

"  To  this  day,  the  Quakers  have  kept  the 
commandment  of  their  Great  Chief,  and  have 
sent  out  their  good  men  and  good  women 
amongst  the  Indians,  to  instruct  them  in  farm- 
ing and  housekeeping,  and  improving  their 
condition.  At  this  time,  the  Quakers  are  help- 
ing your  brothers,  the  Shawnese,  in  Missouri, 
and  the  Senecas,  on  the  Allegheny,  in  New 
York  and  other  places. 

"Brothers  ! — Your  Great  Father,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  General  Taylor, 
knowing  that  the  Quakers  and  Indians  had  al- 
ways been  good  friends,  and  that  there  had 
never  been  any  difficulty  between  them,  sent 
for  me,  into  Pennsylvania,  to  come  and  see 
him,  at  Washington.  Ho  asked  me,  if  I  would 
come  and  meet  the  Menomonies  in  council,  and 
help  you  to  make  out  a  roll  of  Mixed-blooded 
Menomonies;  so  that  ihe  $40,000  promised 
them,  by  the  Treaty  of  Lake  Powawhaykon- 
nay,  might  be  paid  to  them :  for  he  wanted  to 
have  justice  done  to  all  the  Indians. 

"  He  offered  to  pay  me  money,  if  I  would 
come.    I  told  him,  I  was  the  first  Quaker  tho 
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Government  had  ever  appointed  to  visit  the 
Indians,  and  that  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  Treaty  of  Lake  Powawhaykonnay, 
but  hoped  it  was  fair  and  right.  1  told  him, 
that  I  did  not  go  for  the  sake  of  the  money; 
for  that  I  would  not  take  any  pay,  except  my 
expenses  ;  but  that  the  Quaker  would  take  the 
long  journey  to  Green  Bay,  and  leave  his  home 
and  his  wife  and  his  family,  for  the  love  he 
had  for  his  Indian  brethren,  and  because  our 
old  chief,  William  Penn,  had  commanded  all 
his  children  to  be  kind  to  the  Indians,  as  their 
forefathers  had  been  very  kind  to  him,  when 
he  first  came  over  the  great  water,  and  was 
but  a  little  band. 

"  I  then  told  your  Great  Father,  that  the 
journey  was  too  long  for  me  to  go  alone  ; 
when  he  asked  my  Quaker  brother,  Alfred 
Cope,  to  go  with  me.  I  was  glad  that  he  ask- 
ed him  to  come  with  me,  because  I  knew  him 
to  be  one  who  loved  the  Indians,  and  would  be 
useful  to  us  in  council. 

"  Brothers  ! — We  have  now  informed  you 
who  we  are  and  why  we  have  come  to  Green 
Bay.  We  have  obtained  this  place  of  Capt. 
Shaler,  to  meet  in,  because  we  here  could  be 
quiet,  and  not  be  interrupted  by  other  persons. 
We  shall  remain  here  with  you,  by  ourselves, 
and  provide  for  you,  and  hope  none  will  go 
out,  till  the  roll  is  made. 

"  As  nothing  can  be  done,  till  the  list  is 
completed,  that  must  be  our  first  business  ;  and 
we  are  ready-to  receive  the  names  of  all  the 
mixed-blooded  Menomonies,  according  to  your 
bands  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  we  can  proceed 
to  make  out  the  balance  each  is  entitled  to. 

"  And  now,  Brothers  ! — As  we  have  taken 
a  long  travel  to  help  you,  we  ask  you  to  pro- 
mise, each  one  of  you,  not  to  suffer  a  drop  of 
whiskey  to  be  brought  here.  None  of  the 
Quakers  drink  it,  and  we  are  distressed  to  see 
the  mischief  it  has  done  you." 

The  Indians  listened  attentively  to  these 
remaiks,  and  occasionally  indicated  their  sat- 
isfaction, by  the  deep,  guttural  ejaculation 
which  they  use  to  express  approbation  of  a 
speaker. 

The  Sachem,  after  some  minutes  reflection 
and  consultation  with  Sho-ne-nieu,  rose,  and 
first  shaking  hands  with  the  Friends  and  the 
Indian  agent,  delivered,  in  a  low  voice  and  de- 
liberate manner,  a  short  address  to  his  people; 
which  the  interpreter  explained,  in  brief,  to  re- 
late to  the  method  of  preparing  a  roll,  and  to 
enforce  the  advice  given  them  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. He  told  them,  that  "  they  knew  who 
ought  to  draw  portions  of  the  $40,000,  and 
who,  not.  They  should  be  careful  to  bring  in 
none  but  such  as  were  entitled.  If  he  brought 
in  a  wrong  name,  he  wished  them  to  correct 
him." 

The  voluntary  declaration  of  the  Head  chief, 
that  they  knew  who  ought  to  be  upon  the  roll, 
was  particularly  satisfactory  to  the  Friends,  as 
they  had  been  confidently  assured,  that  these 
Indians  were  mere  children  ;  knew  nothing, 
scarcely,  about  the  business  they  were  upon, 
and  the  Commissioner  would  find  himself  quite 
unable  to  get  the  needful  information,  without 
admitting  the  claimants,  in  person,  before  the 
council,  there  to  set  forth  and  establish  their 
pretensions. 


*  Oshkosh  having  finished  his  speech  to  the 
chiefs — to  which  they  assented,  with  an  ener- 
getic vgh — then  turned  to  the  Commissioner, 
and,  in  what  he  had  to  communicate  to  him, 
gave  farther  evidence  that  he  and  his  people 
had  no  doubt  of  their  competence  to  manage 
their  own  business,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  others. 

Mischief-makers  had  been  at  work.  The 
arrangement  which  the  Friends  had  made,  to 
receive  names  at  the  Astor  House,  had  been 
misrepresented,  to  the  chiefs,  as  a  device  of 
the  Commissioner,  notwithstanding  his  fair 
professions,  to  foist  whom  he  pleased  into  the 
roll,  without  regard  to  them. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Indians  had  been  ex- 
cited, and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  talking  and 
explaining  to  get  them  to  understand  and  be- 
lieve, that  no  trick  or  imposition  was  intended 
to  be  played  upon  them.  The  poor  creatures 
had  so  often  been  badly  treated,  that  time  and 
experience  only,  could  win  their  confidence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

What  Becomes  of  Discharged  Prisoners? 

No  one  believes  that  imprisonment  in  the 
usual  way  produces  reform  ;  and  the  question, 
therefore,  is  highly  interesting,  "  What  be- 
comes  of  discharged  prisoners?"  They  leave 
the  jail  without  money,  and  without  character, 
and  are  turned  loose  upon  the  world  to  seek  a 
subsistence  as  they  can.  Their  former  haunts 
are  the  only  places  open  to  them,  and  their 
former  associates  the  only  human  beings  who 
do  not  turn  away  from  them  in  terror  or  con- 
tempt. What  resource  have  they  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  change  their  evil  habits,  and 
become  good  members  of  society?  It  is  not 
possible.  Crime  is  their  destiny.  Society  has 
punished  them  for  their  transgression  of  its 
laws;  its  dignity  is  vindicated,  its  outraged 
virtue  appeased  ;  and  having  deprived  them, 
by  the  stigma  it  has  attached  to  their  charac- 
ter, of  any  possible  alternative,  it  dismisses 
them  to  their  own  course  of  villany.  Society 
has  caught  a  wolf;  and  having  punished  its 
depredations  by  imprisonment,  it  gravely  un- 
locks the  door,  and  turns  it  out — with  teeth, 
appetite,  and  instinct  as  sharp  as  ever — into 
the  sheep-walk  ! 

If  the  liberated  prisoner  is  caught  again,  he 
is  of  course  punished  for  his  offences  as  before  ? 
Not  as  before.  He  receives  a  heavier  punish- 
ment, because  this  is  the  second  time;  because 
he  has  yielded  to  a  [seeming]  fate ;  be- 
cause he  has  done  what  he  could  hardly  by 
possibility  avoid  doing.  The  magistrate  ex- 
amines the  record,  discovers  a  former  convic- 
tion, and  is  indignant  at  the  depravity  which 
took  no  warning,  but  on  the  contrary,  after  a 
wholesome  chastisement,  gave  itself  up  anew  to 
crime.  The  poor  wretch  is  awe-struck  by  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  is  too  much  abashed  to 
offer  even  the  poor  excuse,  "  But  I  was  hun- 
gry— I  had  not  a  penny — no  one  would  give 
me  work — what  could  I  do  ?" 

In  Manchester,  we  are  told  in  the  Daily 
News,  it  is-the  custom  of  the  criminal  class  to 
celebrate  the  liberation  of  a  comrade  by  a  day 


of  carousal.  They  wait  at  the  door  of  the 
prison,  carry  him  off  in  triumph,  and  thus 
guard  against  any  extraordinary  circumstance, 
any  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  might 
occur  to  save  him.  But  of  late  years,  it  seems, 
an  opposition  has  started ;  an  influence  of  an 
opposite  kind  is  lying  in  wait,  and  now  and 
then  a  brand  is  plucked  from  the  burning. 
This  opposing  force,  it  may  be  thought,  is  the 
respectable  class  of  Manchester,  who  have  thus 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  criminal  class. 
Alas!  no.  The  good  angel  is  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual— a  humble  workman  in  a  foundry,  who 
obeys  the  Divine  impulse  without  knowing 
why  ;  and,  without  a  theory  or  a  plan,  neu. 
tralizes  alike  the  destinies  of  the  law,  and  the 
allurements  of  the  law-breakers. 

This  individual  is  Thomas  Wright,  an  old 
man  of  threescore-and-ten,  and  the  father  of 
nineteen  children.  The  following  account  is 
given  by  the  paper  we  have  mentioned  of  the 
way  in  which  his  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  the  prison-world  : — "  There  was  a  man  of] 
a  sailor-like  appearance  who  had  got  work  at 
the  foundry  as  a  labourer ;  he  was  a  steady 
and  industrious  workman,  and  had  obtained  the 
favourable  notice  of  Mr.  Wright.  One  day 
the  employer  came  and  asked  if  he  (Wright) 
was  aware  that  they  had  a  returned  transport 
in  the  place  ?  He  had  learned  that  the  sailor 
was  such.  Mr.  Wright  desired  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  with  the  man,  and  ascertain  the  fact. 
Permission  was  given  ;  and  during  the  day  he 
took  a  casual  opportunity,  not  to  excite  thej 
suspicions  of  the  other  workmen,  of  saying  to 
the  man,  '  My  friend,  where  did  you  work 
last  ?'  '  I've  been  abroad,'  was  the  reply. 
The  man  was  not  a  liar.  After  some  conver- 
sation, he  confessed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  he  had  been  a  convict.  He  said  he  was 
desirous  of  not  falling  into  ill  courses,  and  kept 
his  secret,  to  avoid  being  refused  work  if  lie 
told  the  truth.  Wright  was  convinced  that  in 
the  future  he  would  act  honestly,  and,  repair, 
ing  to  their  common  employer,  begged,  as  a 
personal  favour,  that  the  man  might  not  he 
discharged.  He  even  offered  to  become  bound 
for  his  good  conduct.  This  was  ten  years 
ago  ;  and  the  prejudice  against  persons  who 
had  ever  broken  the  law  was  more  intense  than 
it  is  now.  There  were  objections  ;  and  other 
partners  had  to  be  consulted  in  so  delicate  a 
matter.  Great  numbers  of  men  were  employ* 
ed  in  the  foundry  ;  and  should  the  matter  comlj 
to  their  knowledge,  it  would  have  the  appear- 
ance to  them  of  encouraging  crime.  This  was 
on  the  day  of  paying  wages  for  the  ween 
Before  night,  however,  Wright  had  the  satis*- 
faction  to  obtain  a  promise  that,  upon  his  re- 
sponsibility, the  convict  should  be  kept.  The 
following  day  Wright  went  to  look  after  his 
protege — he  was  gone.  On  inquiring,  he 
found  he  had  been  paid  off  and  discharged  the 
previous  night.  It  was  a  mistake.  The  first 
orders  for  dismissal  had  not  been  countermand- 
ed, and  gone  he  was.  Mr.  Wright  at  once 
sent  off  a  messenger  to  the  man's  lodging  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  foundry.  He  returned 
only  to  say  the  man  had  left  his  lodgings  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  bundle  con- 
taining all  his  property  under  his  arm."  In 
short,   notwithstanding  every  effort  of  this 
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benevolent  person  to  find  him,  the  poor  convict 
was  never  more  heard  of. 

This  incident  made  Mr.  Wright  think  as 
well  as  feel.  The  case  was  only  a  solitnry 
ooe.  He  had  been  attracted  to  the  man  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  passing  a  portion 
of  the  day  at  the  same  work  ;  but  were  there 
not  hundreds  of  other  cases,  of  equal  exigence, 
which  had  as  strong  a  claim  upon  his  sympa- 
thy .'  He  went  to  the  New  Bailey,  and  con- 
versed with  the  prisoners,  passing  with  them 
his  only  day  of  rest — Sunday.  The  jealousy 
with  which  the  authorities  at  first  viewed  his 
proceedings  was  gradually  changed  into  appro- 
bation ;  and  at  length,  when  a  prisoner  was 
ibout  to  be  discharged,  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  find  the  man  a  situation.  He  did  so. 
'  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  ministry 
Df  love.  In  ten  years  from  that  lime  he  had 
succeeded  in  rescuing  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred persons  from  the  career  of  crime.  Many 
:>f these  cases  are  very  peculiar;  very  few,  in- 
deed, have  relapsed  into  crime.  He  has  con- 
stantly five  or  six  on  his  list,  for  whom  he  is 
ooking  out  for  work.  Very  frequently  he 
persuades  the  former  employer  to  give  the  err- 
a<*  another  trial.  Sometimes  he  becomes 
guarantee  for  their  honesty  and  good  conduct 
— for  a  poor  man,  in  considerable  sums — £20 

0  £60.  In  only  one  instance  has  a  bond  so 
given  been  forfeited,  and  that  was  a  very  pecu- 
iar  case.  The  large  majority  keep  their  places 
.vith  credit  to  themselves  and  to  their  noble 
jenelaclor.  Most  of  them — for  Mr.  Wright 
lever  loses  sight  of  a  man  he  has  once  be- 
riended,  through  his  own  neglect — attend 
rhurch  or  Sunday-school,  adhere  to  their  tem- 
perance pledges,  and  live  honest  and  reputable 
ives.  And  all  this  is  the  work  of  one  unaided, 
»oor,  uninfluential  old  man  !  What,  indeed, 
ni«'ht  he  not  do  were  he  gifted  with  the  fortune 
,nd  the  social  position  of  a  Howard?" 

There  are  probably  very  few  Mr.  Wrights 
n  Manchester  or  anywhere  else  ;  but  there  are 
mndreds  of  individuals  in  every  large  town  in 
he  empire  who  would  cheerfully  subscribe  a 
mall  sum  each  to  aid  in  the  institution  of  a 
pciety  for  doing  on  a  large  scale  what  Mr. 
Wight  does  with  the  limited  means  and  power 
fan  individual.  This,  we  presume  to  think, 
rould  be  the  noblest  of  all  charities.  It  would 
tot,  like  some  other  public  charities — including 
he  work-house — rob  men  of  their  social  rights, 
nd  withdraw  ihem  from  their  social  duties, 
t  would  restore  to  them  the  one  by  leading 
hem  back  to  the  other;  it  would  turn  felons 
ato  citizens  ;  and,  in  fine,  it  would  save  the 
ountry  the  expense  of  one  or  more  new  con- 
ictions  and  new  imprisonments  for  every  man 
escued.  Do  not  let  us  be  told  of  impossibility, 
r  even  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that 

1  ten  years  three  hundred  felons  have  been 
lved  from  a  continuance  in  a  life  of  villany 
y  a  poor  workman  in  a  foundry  ! 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Bad  Smells,  Infections, 
K,  (Sfc. — A.  scientific  gentleman  states, 
trough  the  Boston  Journal,  that  for  a  disin- 
cting  agent  for  general  use,  where  the  sur- 
ces  whence  noisome  exhalations  arise  can  be 
sached,  one  pound  of  common  copperas,  dis- 


solved in  one  gallon  of  water,  forms  a  fluid, 
which,  when  sprinkled  on  decomposing  matter, 
or  any  changing  surfaces,  immediately  de- 
stroys putrescent  exhalations.  In  extreme 
cases,  two  pounds  of  copperas,  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  may  be  used,  and  in  some  situations  the 
addition  of  so  much  ground  plaster  as  will 
form  a  thin  paste,  will  be  required.  The 
weekly  sprinkling  of  cellar  floors,  paved  yards, 
drains,  and  all  filthy  receptacles,  with  this 
fluid,  will  render  the  atmosphere  above  them 
perfectly  salubrious.  In  sick  rooms  and  con- 
lined  spaces,  the  colourless  liquid  should  be 
placed  in  shallow  vessels,  freely  exposed, 
when  its  power  of  absorption  will  soon  change 
(he  character  of  the  air  around  it. 


For  "The  Friend." 

EDUCATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  75.) 

The  labours  of  the  Committee  which  pre- 
pared this  Report,  and  its  adoption  and  trans- 
mission to  the  subordinate  bodies  by  ihe  Yearly 
Meeting,  may  be  considered  as  the  dawning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  education  within 
its  borders.  The  perils  and  privations  conse- 
quent on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  suffer- 
ings which  Friends  underwent  for  conscience 
sake,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they 
felt  that  they  held  their  temporal  possessions, 
had  all  contributed  to  loosen  their  affections 
from  mere  earthly  objects,  and  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  ihe  paramount  importance  of  those 
things  which  concerned  the  religious  welfare 
of  themselves  and  their  children.  A  lively 
zeal  was  kindled,  which  prompted  them  to 
make  every  necessary  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  ;  and  the  call  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  cause  of 
education,  was  promptly  and  liberally  respond- 
ed to.  Although  money  was  scarce,  and  dif- 
ficult to  procure,  and  most  had  suffered  greatly 
in  their  estates  by  the  rapacity  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  yet  a  large  amount  was  soon 
raised.  Many  who  could  not  at  once  com- 
mand ready  money,  gave  their  notes  payable 
with  interest,  and  so  drawn  as  to  be  a  lien  on 
their  real  property.  School- houses  and  dwell- 
ings for  the  teachers  were  erected  in  most 
parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  permanent 
funds  created,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  educating  the  indigent,  or  paying 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  were  thus  contributed,  and  the  concern 
for  the  guarded,  religious  education  of  the 
youth  appeared  to  take  a  deep  hold  of  the 
minds  of  Friends.  Committees  were  appoint- 
ed in  the  Quarters,  to  aid  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, and  to  give  encouragement  in  the  good 
work;  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  annually  sent 
down  earnest  and  pressing  advices  on  the  sub- 
ject, requiring  the  subordinate  bodies  to  report 
to  it  the  progress  they  had  made. 

These  measures  were  productive  of  the  best 
results.  In  a  few  years  the  children  of  Friends 
generally,  had  within  their  reach,  schools 
taught  by  members,  and  under  the  immediate 
supervision  and  control  of  Committees  of 
Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  where  the 
testimonies  and  principles  of  the  Society  were 


inculcated,  and  the  morals  and  associations  of 
the  pupils  carefully  guarded. 

At  the  period  of  the  Secession  in  1827,  many 
of  these  schools  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  funds,  were  seized  upon  by  the  Hicksites 
and  perverted  to  their  use.  Friends  in  numer- 
ous instances  were  thus  wrongfully  deprived  of 
their  school-houses,  and  being  but  few  in  a 
neighbourhood,  they  found  it  difficult  to  assem- 
ble enough  children  to  make  up  a  school.  The 
trials  of  that  eventful  period,  however,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  trie  concern  for  a  proper  edu- 
cation ;  and  Friends  seemed  animated  with 
Christian  zeal  to  make  strenuous  efforts  for 
remedying  the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  Separation.  In  many  places  new  houses 
were  built,  and  schools  maintained  at  a  heavy 
expense;  but  such  was  the  desire  prevalent 
for  obtaining  a  religious  education  for  their 
offspring,  that  parents  did  not  shrink  from 
pecuniary  sacrifices. 

When  those  trials  and  difficulties  had  in 
good  measure  subsided,  and  a  state  of  calm  and 
ease  again  came  over  the  Society,  the  liveli- 
ness of  concern  which  had  been  felt  began  to 
abate,  and  indifference  stole  almost  insensibly 
on  many.  This  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  passage  of  laws  for  the  establishment  of 
public  district  schools,  and  levying  a  tax  to 
support  them.  To  these  schools  every  citizen 
had  free  access  for  the  instruction  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  all  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
their  proportion  of  the  general  expense.  In 
many  sections  the  school  tax  was  heavy,  and 
Friends  began  to  think  it  burdensome  to  pay 
that,  and  school  their  own  children  beside. 
The  public  schools  too,  received  pupils  without 
charge,  while  owing  to  the  small  number  who 
went  to  Friends'  schools,  the  price  per  quarter 
had  to  be  laid  pretty  high,  or  at  least  many 
deemed  it  so.  Here  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
selfish  principle  which  so  strongly  operates  in 
the  unrenewed  mind,  and  perhaps  many  who 
would  be  unwilling  to  believe  it  of  themselves, 
were  in  some  degree  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations. Another  circumstance,  prejudi- 
cial to  the  establishment  or  continuance  of 
Friends'  schools,  was,  that  in  not  a  few  places 
members  of  our  Society  were  chosen  "School 
directors."  The  arguments  for  accepting  the 
station  were  plausible — it  gave  Friends  a  voice, 
and  sometimes  the  control,  in  the  management 
of  the  seminaries.  In  some  instances  it  enabled 
them  to  get  members  chosen  as  teachers.  The 
schools  were  opened  in  the  school-houses  be- 
longing to  Friends,  and  in  a  few  cases  per- 
haps, the  pupils  were  brought  to  our  week-day 
meetings.  All  this  looked  very  well ;  and 
some  Friends  thought  the  plan  so  good  that 
they  defended  and  encouraged  the  practice. 

But  however  good  the  motives  which  influ- 
enced the  minds  of  such,  and  however  harm- 
less  the  operation  may  appear  to  have  been  in 
paiticular  cases,  the  general  effect  which  is 
silently  resulting  from  all  these  measures  com- 
bined, is  one  which  threatens  serious  evils  to 
the  Society.  It  is  paralyzing  the  religious 
concern  for  the  education  of  our  youth.  It  is 
silently  abstracting  from  the  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meeting  schools,  the  interest  and  th% 
partialities  of  Friends,  and  consequently,  tho 
pupils,  and  the  purses,  which  must  support 
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them;  and  thus,  one  by  one,  iheso  schools  are 
dwindling,  drooping,  and  finally  becoming  ex- 
tinct. These  are  mailers  of  fact,  which  expe- 
rience is  constantly  confirming.  And  what 
must  be  the  issue?  Will  it  not  be,  that  what 
the  Society  in  former  times  always  regarded 
as  a  solemn,  religious  duty,  viz.,  the  careful  and 
guarded  education  of  its  youth,  will  become  a 
mere  secular  and  political  business,  regulated 
wholly  by  party  feeling,  and  dollars  and  cents? 
That  what  was  once  a  subject  of  deep  religious 
travail  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  whole 
body  of  living  members,  annually  engaging  its 
weighty  deliberation,  and  calling  forth  its  ear- 
nest and  fervent  appeals  and  exhortations,  will 
gradually  slide  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Society 
into  those  of  public  functionaries  of  the  govern- 
ment,— men  liable  to  be  chosen  from  mere 
party  motives,  without  regard  to  their  religious 
principles,  or  even  moral  characters.  Surely, 
unless  the  Society  is  happily  awakened  from 
the  lethargy  which  seems  to  have  stolen  upon 
it  in  relation  to  this  momentous  subject,  the 
sorrowful  consequences  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed must  eventually  be  produced.  It  is  in  the 
primary  schools  that  the  habits,  the  feelings 
and  principles  are  often  instilled,  which  are  to 
govern  the  man  or  the  woman.  The  associa- 
tions there,  will  tell  upon  the  whole  course  of 
after  life;  and  when  we  reflect  that  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  there  is  no  selection  made — that 
children  whose  domestic  training  has  been 
wholly  neglected,  and  who  have  thus  become 
fearfully  depraved,  are  freely  admitted — that 
the  offspring  of  respectable  and  careful  parents 
are  thrown  into  the  company  of  such,  in  their 
sports,  in  their  studies,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school,  when  the  watchful  care  of  parents 
is  wholly  withdrawn,  what  can  we  anticipate 
but  contamination,  and  the  undoing  of  all  those 
lessons  of  morality  or  piety  which  may  have 
been  taught  at  home.  Many  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  such  schools,  would  ex- 
clude from  their  firesides  as  a  moral  pestilence, 
the  boys  and  the  girls  to  whose  society  and 
influence  they  expose  their  offspring  at  such 
seminaries.  Surely,  if  they  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  such  companionship  at  home, 
where  they  could  watch  over  them,  how  much 
more  should  they  dread  it  when  their  vigilance 
and  guardianship  is  withdrawn  ! 

Happy  would  it  be  for  our  Society,  if 
that  fervent,  pious  care  and  concern  for  the 
right  training  and  instruction  of  the  youth, 
which  in  days  past  characterized  the  body, 
could  once  more  be  diffused  among  the  mem- 
bers generally,  and  disregarding  all  minor 
considerations,  our  attention  be  steadily  direct- 
ed to  providing  such  means  of  education  in 
primary  schools  as  would  bring  our  children 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  religious 
teachers  of  our  own  profession,  in  schools  su- 
perintended by  committees  of  the  Monthly  or 
Preparative  Meetings,  and  where  our  Christian 
principles  and  testimonies  instead  of  being 
counteracted,  might  be  impressed  in  early  life 
upon  the  tender  minds  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  indulge  the  humble  hope,  that  the 
Divine  blessing  would  rest  on  such  pious  en- 
deavours, and  that  we  should  see  more  of  our 
dear  young  people,  not  only  preserved  within 
the  pale  of  the  Society,  but  bound  to  it  by  the 


strong  ties  of  conviction  and  duty,  and  grow, 
ing  up  to  be  useful  men  and  women  in  its  con 
cems. 


For  ' '  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  71.) 

On  the  28th  of  the  First  month,  1785,  Sarah 
Harrison  was  set  at  liberty  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  the  families  of  her  own  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. This  arduous  work,  to  prepare  the  poor 
servant  for  which  many  previous  baptisms 
seems  needful,  is  often  very  beneficial  to  the 
church.  If  the  minister  is  rightly  qualified  to 
dip  into  the  stales  of  the  visited,  he  may  be 
enabled  in  Divine  authority  not  only  to  deliver 
words  of  consolation,  counsel,  entreaty,  and 
warning,  but  to  bring  them  home  where  they 
are  needed,  with  a  "Thou  art  the  man."  I 
have  heard  it  related,  that  during  the  last  war 
with  England,  a  woman  Friend  being  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State,  held  a  meeting  to  which  a  small  number 
of  persons  came,  amongst  whom  was  General 
Brown,  the  commander  of  the  American  army 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  Friend  found 
her  mind  exercised  on  behalf  of  those  assem- 
bled, and  was  led  to  speak  to  them  one  by  one, 
looking  at  the  person  she  was  speaking  to. 
The  General,  who  had  been  brought  up  a 
Friend,  did  not  like  such  close  work,  and  as 
he  watched  her  turning  from  one  to  the  other 
as  they  sat  around  the  room,  laying  open  their 
states,  and  administering  the  needful  advice 
and  warning,  he  became  very  uneasy.  He 
had  doubtless,  some,  as  he  deemed  them,  suffi- 
cient reasons,  for  desiring  not  to  be  singled 
out,  and  have  his  sins  brought  home  to  him 
publicly.  He  sat  until  she  began  to  speak  to 
the  one  next  to  him,  when  he  suddenly  rose 
and  fled  from  the  meeting. 

Thomas  Carrington,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
simple-hearted  Friend,  but  honest  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  being  in  England  about  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  paid  religious 
visits  to  the  keepers  of  the  ale-houses  in  Bris- 
tol. In  one  of  them  he  found  the  man  head 
of  the  house  dissipated,  with  a  religious  woman 
for  his  wife,  who  was  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  her  power,  to  counteract  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  their  situation  on  the  minds  of  her 
children.  One  of  her  sons,  then  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  had  fallen  into  bad  habits, 
and  was  very  far  from  the  path  of  Christian 
rectitude.  This  lad  had  no  intention  of  being 
preached  to,  and  understanding  when  Thomas 
Carrington  would,  in  all  probability,  be  at  his 
father's  house,  he  absented  himself.  After  a 
time,  supposing  the  Friends  to  have  departed, 
he  ventured  home.  He  entered  the  parlour, 
where  to  his  surprise  he  found  them  still  re- 
maining, although  on  their  feet  ready  to  go. 
His  mother  was  in  sadness  of  heart  speaking 
to  the  Friends  about  him,  and  lamenting  over 
him  with  tears.  Thomas  Carrington  feeling  his 
mind  filled  with  Gospel  love  towards  the  youth, 
looked  at  him  with  a  solid  countenance,  ex- 
pressive of  deep  religious  concern,  and  then 
addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  withal  laying 
his  hand  on  his  head.    The  future  career  of 


this  youth,  was  at  that  lime,  in  the  openings  of 
the  Lord's  blessed  Spirit,  made  known  to  the 
minister,  who  turning  to  the  mother,  bade  her 
be  comforted,  saying  her  son  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  old  days, — that  he  would  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends — a  minister  of 
the  Gospel, — and  that  in  that  capacity  he  would 
be  led  to  visit  the  continent  of  North  America. 
All  this,  the  pious  mother  lived  to  see  realized. 
That  son  was  George  Withy,  and  she  did  not 
decease  until  after  his  visit  to  America  was  ac- 
complished, when  she  was  gathered  to  her 
heavenly  Father's  house  in  peace,  being  about 
ninety  years  of  age. 

About  the  close  of  1803,  Elizabeth  Foulke, 
a  minister  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
under  a  religious  concern  to  visit  certain  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  disowned  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  opened  the  subject  to  her 
meeting,  and  received  permission  to  perform 
the  service,  and  the  expression  of  much  unity 
therewith.  She  knew  of  no  one  to  accompany 
her ;  but  after  the  meeting  Peter  Andrews,  from 
sympathy,  offered  to  go.  He  did  so  to  two  or 
three  families,  when  finding  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  service,  he  told  her,  that  his 
free-will  offering  was  not  accepted,  and  that  he 
could  go  no  further.  In  her  distress,  she 
looked  round  her  for  help,  and  wrote  to  James 
Simpson,  stating  her  condition,  and  quoting  to 
him  the  passage,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us."  James  had  no  inclination  to 
engage  in  that  to  which  he  was  not  called,  but 
in  giving  his  refusal  he  said,  he  had  in  a  dream 
or  vision  seen  a  woman  Friend,  who  he  was 
persuaded  was  designed  to  accompany  her  in 
this  service.  Soon  after  Martha  Routh  came 
to  Philadelphia,  and  felt  the  concern  laid  im- 
mediately upon  her.  The  Monthly  Meeting 
approved  of  her  joining  Elizabeth,  and  their 
labour  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  bless- 
ed. Several  being  reached  through  their  min- 
istry, were  brought  back  to  the  fold,  and  of 
these  some  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Isaac  Jacobs,  a  minister  belonging  to  IJwch- 
lan  Meeting,  having  been  through  the  winter 
of  1784—5  engaged  in  visiting  meetings  in 
the  southern  Slates,  thus  wrote  from  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  to  Sarah  Harrison,  under  date 
of  Third  month  12th,  1785  :  "Now,  dear  Sa- 
rah,  I  address  myself  to  thee,  and  may  inform 
thee  that  there  is  a  field  of  labour  for  those 
who  are  entered  into  the  public  vineyard.  We 
found  the  spring  of  the  ministry  at  a  low  ebb 
in  some  places,  meetings  rather  on  the  decline, 
and  some  almost  ready  to  be  laid  down.  I  am 
thankful  to  find  that  there  is  a  seed  preserved 
in  every  place,  and  though  small,  yet  I  found 
my  mind  united  to  that  iittle,  so  that  I  could 
say  it  was  enough  to  reward  for  my  poor  la- 
bour in  leaving  my  connections  at  home.  In 
places  where  things  seemed  the  least,  there 
appeared  marks  of  the  love  and  gracious  regard 
of  the  holy  Shepherd,  in  turning  some  from 
the  barren  wilderness  of  an  empty  profession, 
to  seek  him  and  become  of  his  flock.  This  I 
trust  some  are,  who  have  come  in  by  convince- 
ment.  .  .  .  We  seem  to  be  on  our  way  home, 
and  can  say  for  thy  encouragement,  (appre- 
hending that  thou  art  rather  diffident  at  times) 
that  in  most  places  there  is  an  openness 
amongst  Friends  and  other  sober-minded  peo- 
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»le  lo  receive  Friends  amongst  them  with  a 
i»reat  deal  of  good-will.  Our  esteemed  Friends 
Cdith  Sharpless  and  Sarah  Talbot  having 
neeii  through  many  places  where  we  have 
•een,  have  left  a  pleasant  savour ;  and  in  divers 
■W  not  amongst  Friends,  their  services,  1 
H?hove,  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  Truth." 

The  mind  of  Sarah  Harrison  had  been 
Irawn  to  the  south,  hut  the  time  for  the  per- 
ormance  of  her  visit  had  not  yet  come.  Isaac 
lacobs  appears  by  this  letter  to  have  entered 
nto  feeling  on  I  his  subject  with  her.  Isaac 
juilived  his  friend  Sarah,  dying  on  the  4th  of 
Third  month,  1815,  aged  74  years. 

On  t lie  22nd  of  the  Seventh  month,  1785, 
>amuel  Emlen  writing  from  Dublin  to  a  Friend 
("Philadelphia,  sent  the  following  message  to 
Jarah  Harrison  : 

"  I  desire  my  affectionate  salutation  given  to 
Sarah  Harrison  and  husband.  Tell  her, 
hough  she  has  received  no  written  testimony 
»f  my  continued  brotherly  regard,  yet  she  is, 
.3  a  Christian  pilgrim  in  the  path  of  tri hula- 
ion  and  varied  exercise,  largely  interested  in 
ny  sympathy  and  truest  well  wishings.  1 
fust  she  knows  in  whom  she  has  believed, — 
ven  in  whom  it  is  said,  '  There  is  none  so 
ioly  as  the  Lord,  no  Roclc  like  unto  our  God.' 
lay  she  then  with  a  perfect  submission  and  a 
ighteous  confidence  at  all  limes  give  up  to  the 
eavenly  vision,  and  not  furnish  occasion  for 
he  reprehensive  expostulation,  'O!  thou  of 
tile  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt !'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

Finding  both  his  precepts  and  example  to  be 

constant  testimony  against  their  wickedness, 
nd  an  obstacle  to  the  license  which  they  de- 
tred,  the  other  servants,  and  especially  the 
ousekeeper,  endeavoured  to  prejudice  his  mas- 
^T  ag  iinst  him  and  get  him  turned  away.  His 
bsenting  himself  from  the  national  worship, 
3  which  his  master  was  attached,  was  used  as 
ne  means  for  this  purpose. 

On  this  subject  he  remarks: 

"The  housekeeper  stirred  up  my  master 
gainst  me  because  I  could  not  go  to  church. 
)nce  in  two  weeks  I  went  to  Corfe  Castle  by 
ight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  hear  a  Metho- 
ist  preacher,  and  thence  to  Wareham.  My 
raster  called  for  me,  and  threatened  to  dis- 
harge  me  if  I  would  not  go  to  church,  and 
sked  me  why  it  was?  I  told  him  the  church 
linister  was  a  wicked  man,  and  his  doctrine 
ery  superficial  and  false  in  its  application,  and 
lerefore  I  could  not  hear  him.  '  Then,'  said 
e,  '  we  must  part ;  there  are  your  wages.'  I 
nswered,  '  My  soul  is  of  more  value  to  me 
lan  all  you  have  in  the  world  is  to  you  ;  nor 
-ill  I  sell  it  for  money,  nor  suffer  your  blind 
sacher  to  lead  me  to  destruction.  Liberty  of 
onscience  is  my  birthright,  and  I  will  not  sell 

for  the  world.'  So  I  took  up  my  money, 
nd  with  my  best  wishes  for  his  salvation  left 
le  room.  Soon  after  he  called  for  me  again, 
nd  said,  1  You  shall  have  your  birthright  if 
ou  will  slay  with  me ;  and  I  will  give  you 


more  wages  ;  and  you  shall  go  where  you  wish 
to  a  place  of  worship.  Will  you  stay  with 
me?'  '  Yes,'  said  I,  'on  such  terms,  except  a 
rise  of  wages.  Let  that  be  as  you  please.  I 
do  not  ask  it.'  '  I  will  make  my  observations 
on  you  and  on  your  enemies,  to  see  who  be- 
have most  properly.'  So  [  wenl  on  in  my 
duly  to  my  God,  and  to  my  master,  and  to  my 
aged  and  afflicted  mother;  my  soul  prospered 
and  I  enjoyed  good  health." 

"  The  housekeeper  continued  to  speak 
against  me  to  my  master,  and  told  many  false 
things,  but  I  never  spoke  against  them  to  him, 
but  reproved  them  to  their  faces,  going  on  in 
my  duty  to  him  and  to  the  Lord.  I  was  as  a 
Mordecai  in  the  gate.  It  came  to  pass  how- 
ever that  their  conduct  became  known  to  him, 
and  it  fell  upon  their  own  heads,  as  was  the 
case  with  Haman.  The  Lord  prospered  my 
undertaking  on  the  farm.  1  took  care  of  the 
young  cattle.  As  I  was  feeding  the  calves  at 
the  end  of  a  field,  I  saw  master  coming  to  me 
in  great  haste  and  looking  angry.  When  he 
came  near  me,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  'John, 
I  have  found  out  your  enemies.  They  fear 
not  God,  nor  care  for  my  interest.  I  will  dis- 
charge them  all,  and  you  shall  be  over  all  my 
business,  fur  you  only  have  I  found  faithful. 

Old  S          [ihe  housekeeper]  has  been  making 

a  gallows  for  you  these  three  years,  and  now 
she  shall  be  hanged  on  it  herself.  I  will  go 
home  and  give  them  all  notice  to  go,  then  I 
will  come  to  you  again.'  " 

Soon  after  this  he  saw  his  master  coming  to 
him  again,  who  said  to  him,  "  I  now  give  you 
the  choice  of  two  things  :  one  is  to  look  after 
my  farm  and  pay  my  people,  with  a  rise  in 
your  wages  ;  or  secondly,  to  attend  on  me  and 
keep  accounis  both  within  and  without,  and  I 
will  satisfy  you  for  your  services.  Let  me 
know  in  two  weeks."    *  * 

"  When  I  do  not  ride  my  horse  on  Sunday, 
you  take  it  out  of  the  stable  and  ride  it  to 
Wareham  [to  meeting.]  I  will  give  you  this 
coat  from  my  back,  which  is  almost  new,  and 
will  make  you  a  fine  Sunday  dress." 

The  servants  who  had  been  plotting  to  effect 
John's  ruin,  were  soon  discharged,  and  he  be- 
came the  waiter  and  accountant  of  his  employ- 
er, conducting  himself  with  such  strict  pro- 
priety and  uprightness,  as  to  obtain  a  large 
place  in  his  affection  and  confidence.  Having 
neilher  wife  nor  child  to  be  his  companion,  he 
conversed  the  more  freely  with  John,  who  had 
thus  opportunities  of  conveying  religious  views 
to  his  mind,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
made  useful  to  him.  John  also  derived  consi- 
derable advantage  from  intercourse  with  his 
master,  who  taught  him  pronunciation,  and 
many  other  useful  things. 

Another  enemy  however  sprung  up  in  a 
gardener  who  was  sometimes  employed  on  the 
premises,  and  being  in  the  filthy  habit  of  smok- 
ing tobacco,  used  to  call  for  frequent  draughts 
of  strong  beer  with  his  pipes.  This,  John  re- 
fused to  give  him,  when  the  keys  came  inlo 
his  hands,  because  it  was  his  master's  proper- 
ty. Offended  at  his  refusal,  he  sought  to  pre- 
judice his  master  against  John  ;  but  his  efforts 
turned  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  he  was 
himself  discharged  from  the  premises. 

Keeping  a  single  eye  lo  his  inward  Guide, 


John  prospered  in  his  undertakings,  and  found 
favour  with  his  employer.  "  I  remembered," 
says  he,  "how  it  is  written  that  God  laught 
men  in  the  beginning  to  work  in  all  cunning 
work,  and  how  Solomon  prayed  for  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart,  and  God  gave  it  to  him. 
So  I  prayed  the  Lord  to  prevent  [go  before] 
me  in  all  my  ways,  and  to  succeed  my  every 
prudent  step  with  his  blessing." 

At  the  expiration  of  nearly  fourteen  years, 
in  Second  month,  1789,  his  master  was  affect- 
ed with  paralysis,  and  on  John's  going  to  him, 
remarked,  "  I  am  soon  to  leave  this  world,  of 
which  I  know  little,  and  am  going  to  the  world 
of  which  I  know  nothing  ;  for  which  change 
1  am  unprepared.  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  dis- 
couraged you  in  religion.  I  now  see  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  happy  living  or  dying  without 
true  religion — I  say  true  religion.  1  beg  you 
will  pray  for  me  and  with  me,  and  begin  fa- 
mily prayer  in  my  house  this  evening  and  keep 
it  up  until  I  die.  Talk  to  me  of  future  things, 
and  read  the  scriptures  to  me  and  good  things. 
I  can  no  longer  see  or  hear  well,  nor  walk, 
and  therefore  must  borrow  your  powers  until  I 
die." 

John  informed  him  of  his  willingness  to 
serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  by  day 
or  night,  and  for  more  than  twelve  months  was 
his  constant  attendant.  His  employer  would 
not  suffer  any  other  person  to  stay  with  him, 
and  committed  to  his  care  all  his  property. 
When  making  his  will  he  bequeathed  him 
£100,  and  provided  that  he  should  be  retained 
on  the  farm  either  as  tenant  or  bailiff,  though 
endeavours  were  used  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 

Going  with  his  employer  to  Weymouth, 
Bath,  Bristol,  Hopewell,  &c,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  some  useful  acquaint- 
ances, and  of  improving  himself  in  other  ways. 
In  his  diary  he  says  : 

"  At  Bath  I  became  acquainted  with  a  poor 
man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
said  to  me,  I  compare  the  relating  of  religious 
experience  too  freely,  to  a  bottle  in  which  is  a 
precious  perfume.  If  the  cork  be  drawn  often 
the  scent  will  evaporate,  and  the  sweet  savour 
be  lost." 

"  My  master  seemed  belter  a  little  before 
his  death,  yet  had  a  presentiment  of  it.  As 
he  drew  near  his  end,  he  became  more  and 
more  attached  to  me.  He  was  deeply  con- 
vinced of  his  fallen  state.  I  feel  happy  in  re- 
flecting on  my  conduct  towards  him.  There 
is  indeed  no  real  happiness  except  we  are  in 
Christ,  and  live  to  him  and  not  to  ourselves. 
Reader !  may  you  so  live  as  to  die  in  the  Lord, 
and  be  forever  happy  in  his  presence.  After 
his  interment,  and  all  charges  paid,  I  gave  up 
to  my  new  master  the  book  and  balance  of  all 
accounts,  and  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  con- 
science. He  then  committed  [the  farm]  East 
Holme,  and  all  the  people  and  stock  into  my 
hands,  and  I  became  his  bailiff,  and  had  the 
care  of  it  for  about  fourteen  years  after.  He 
came  there  only  occasionally  for  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time." 

The  book  of  expenses  above  alluded  to  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  to  copy. 
This  man  had  drawn  the  will  of  John  Stick- 
land's  former  master,  and  persuaded  him  to 
let  the  farm  and  make  him  the  steward  for  it ; 
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but  after  the  will  waa  executed,  he  became  so 
uneasy,  that  he  hud  the  attorney  called  and 
altered  it  so  as  to  provide  for  J.  S.,  as  has 
already  been  stated.  This  circumstance  irri- 
tated the  mind  of  the  attorney,  who  sought 
occasion  against  him,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  narrative. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

REMAINS  OF  SAMUEL  ROBERTS. 

Samuel  Roberts  was  a  manufacturer  of 
plated  ware  in  Sheffield,  whose  autobiography 
presents  some  interesting  passages.  Remark- 
able for  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  his 
conduct,  and  for  his  reliance  upon  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  equally  so  for 
his  shrinking  modesty  and  diffidence.  It  was 
not  till  after  he  was  forty  years  old  that  he 
became  a  writer,  and  the  field  of  his  labours 
was  principally  the  local  newspapers,  in  which 
he  carried  on  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  85, 
a  constant  warfare  on  behalf  of  suffering  hu- 
manity and  political  freedom.  His  writings 
attracted  much  attention,  and  won  for  him  the 
friendship  of  James  Montgomery  and  Thomas 
Clarkson,  of  Wilberforce,  and  Chalmers. 

The  following  passages  will  interest  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"  I  apprehend  that  few  human  beings,  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  life,  have  experienced 
more  numerous,  diversified,  and  severe  suffer- 
ings, than  myself;  nor  have  there  been  many, 
I  conceive,  who  during  their  early  years 
thought  more  humbly  of  themselves  than  I 
did.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  that  pe- 
riod, that  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  youth- 
ful prayer  of  Solomon  for  Divine  wisdom.  Jn 
accordance  with  the  feelings  then  excited,  I 
most  sincerely  and  fervently  supplicated  God 
for  that  heavenly  wisdom  which  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  Lights;  resigning  all  wish 
for  either  human  learning  or  earthly  riches, 
and  only  desiring  to  be  instructed  in  and  ena- 
bled to  perform  the  will  of  God.  It  was  not 
till  I  was  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
age,  that  while  praying  in  tears  and  almost 
agonies  by  the  bedside,  I  was  led  to  throw  my- 
self and  all  my  concerns  on  the  will  of  God. 
I  felt  at  once  as  if  relieved  from  all  anxiety. 
I  received  such  an  assurance  of  the  existence, 
the  presence  and  the  assistance  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  as  not  only  quieted  my  sorrows,  but 
fixed  upon  my  mind  a  full  conviction  that  He 
would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  guide  and  en- 
lighten me,  if  I  were  by  faith  and  prayer  to 
solicit  such  assistance.  I  had  nothing  of  rap- 
tures; all  was  sweet  serenity  and  peace.  I 
felt  assured  that  I  had  learned  to  know  God, 
and  that  He  cared  for  me — for  me,  a  worm. 
This  I  have  always  considered  as  the  great 
epoch  of  my  life.  I  have  never,  I  believe, 
spoken  of  it  to  any  one,  but  the  memory  of  it, 
and  the  gratitude  for  it,  have  never  forsaken 
me.  From  that  time  to  the  present  (threescore 
years)  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  assured  that 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  attainable  in  all 
emergencies  and  on  all  occasions,  if  proper- 


I  ly  sought  for,  and  that  without  it  no  man  could 
in  any  case  be  assured  of  success. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  following  narrative  it 
will  appear  how  the  whole  of  my  public  life 
hath  been  affected  by  this  gracious  dispensation 
of  Almighty  God.  It  showed  me  at  once  the 
path,  the  only  path,  in  which  truth  could,  if  at 
all,  be  attained.  In  that  path,  and  when  diffi- 
culties interposed,  in  that  path  only — have  I 
sought  it;  I  mean  not  as  regards  spiritual 
truihs,  but  all  truth  whatever. 

"In  that  path  likewise  have  I  sought  safety 
from  danger,  deliverance  from  temptation,  suc- 
cess in  all  my  endeavours,  and  consolation  in 
all  my  afflictions. 

"  Every  step  of  my  advancement  in  life  serv- 
ed to  convince  me  more  and  more,  that  no 
trust,  no  confidence  were  to  be  placed  in 
princes,  nor  in  any  child  of  man  whatever,  as 
all  were  at  least  liable  to  error ;  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  them  at  times  contradicting 
each  other.  This  however,  was  a  subsequent 
and  very  gradual  discovery." 

"  Though  possessed  of  but  little  property, 
with  almost  all  the  burden  of  business  resting 
on  myself,  I  had  difficulties  enough  to  sur- 
mount ;  these  were  not,  I  am  convinced,  more 
than  were  good  for  me.  I  am  almost  of  opin- 
ion with  good  old  Thomas  Colley,*  the  then 
celebrated  Quaker  minister,  that  if  a  young 
man  obtains  by  honest  industry  the  first  five 
hundred  pounds  he  becomes  possessed  of,  he 
rarely  afterwards  fails  to  prosper  in  the  world. 
That  was  the  case  with  mvself.  trom  the 
first,  my  business,  though  not  extensive,  pros- 
pered— of  course  with  fluctuations.  I  was 
never  avaricious ;  I  could  always  have  been 
contented  as  I  was;  but  I  was  more  disposed 
to  thankfulness  than  repining.  I  expected 
from  the  first  to  encounter  many  difficulties 
and  troubles  in  the  world  ;  relying  very  little 
on  its  enjoyments,  I  experienced  much  more 
happiness  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  had  very 
early  in  life  been  convinced  that  he  most  cer- 
tainly increases  his  own  happiness,  who,  almost 
disregarding  it,  seeks  earnestly  to  promote  that 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  is  most  intimately 
connected  ;  and  the  experience  of  more  than 
half  a  century  since  has  served  fully  to  con- 
firm that  opinion." 

"  Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  I  avoided, 
as  much  as  I  could,  taking  an  active  part  in 
any  public  situation — applying  myself  closely 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Colley  was  a  Sheffield  lad  of  low 
origin  and  loose  conduct:  he  enlisted  young  in  the 
army,  and  was  for  some  time  a  drummer.  After 
many  years,  obtaining  his  discharge,  he  worked  for 
my  father  as  a  journeyman  in  the  cutlery  business. 
For  some  time  his  conduct  was  not  much  improved; 
but  at  length  he  joined  the  then  new  sect  of  Metho- 
dists, and  after  awhile  the  Quakers  or  Friends.  His 
conduct  was  now  exemplary,  and  he  became  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  among  them  ;  as  such  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  useful,  visiting  several  times  in 
the  ministry  both  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  the  seeming  neglect  of  an  extensive  busi- 
ness which  he  then  carried  on,  and  which  his  wife 
during  his  absence  (though  with  young  children)  man- 
aged apparently  well  and  easily.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  popular  of  their  ministers.  I  al. 
ways  considered  him  as  the  most  meek,  humble,  and 
perfect  Christian  that  I  ever  knew. 


to  business  during  the  first  twelve  years  ;  that 
is,  till  I  married.  I  had  very  few  young  ac- 
quaintances, and  went  very  little  into  com- 
pany.  From  a  child  I  spent  much  time  in 
drawing  and  painting  till  (I  believe  when  about 
fifty)  I  felt,  myself  forbidden  to  continue  a 
practice  which  was  taking  my  time  and  atten- 
tion from  much  more  important  objects  and 
pursuits.  The  relinquishment  of  it  was  to  me 
like  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  but  1  did  not  hesi- 
tate.  1  found  that  I  must  do  it  wholly,  and 
with  two  or  three  little  exceptions,  I  have  since 
discontinued  it  except  in  my  business." 

"  Another  practice,  which  I  commenced 
later  in  life,  has  continued  with  unabated  and 
even  increased  strength  to  the  present  time, 
namely,  that  of  writing  for  publication.  *  *  * 
I  never  sat  down  to  write  till  the  whole  subject 
was  well  thought  over,  and  pretty  fully  ar- 
ranged in  my  mind  ;  so  that  in  taking  up  my 
pen,  my  difficulty  was  generally,  to  express 
the  ideas  fast  enough  to  prevent  their  escaping. 
As  to  style,  I  never  thought  about  it.  I  al- 
ways sought  to  express  myself  in  the  plainest 
way,  and  in  the  fewest  words,  so  as  to  make 
myself  easily  and  fully  understood.  As  to' 
learning,  1  felt  little  want  of  it ;  I  have  ever 
found  that  on  subjects  within  the  reach  of  his 
understanding,  the  thinking  though  unlearned 
man  is  oftener  right  than  the  learned  one. 
The  thoughts  of  the  former  have  a  more  unim- 
peded course  ;  his  pinions  work  more  freely, 
and  he  dares  loftier  flights  after  truth,  which 
he  seeks  in  the  skies,  while  the  other  is  look- 
ing for  her  at  the  bottom  of  a  draw-well.  I 
must  here  remark,  that  I  have  ever  looked  to 
and  depended  upon,  the  enlightening  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  rather  than  the  teaching  of 
man,  to  lead  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  enable  me  to  disclose  it  to  others.  *  *  * 
Convinced  through  life  that  nothing  happens 
but  by  the  ordainment  of  God,  I  have  felt  that 
one  way  or  another  all  occurrences  must  be 
for  the  best;  I  have  therefore  been  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
way  in  which  all  things  were  meant  to  act  for 
good,  as  well  as  to  turn  them  (however  appa- 
rently untoward)  to  good  account.  1  believe 
further,  that  I  have  rarely  failed  in  either  dis. 
covering  a  merciful  purpose  for  them,  or  turn- 
ing them  to  a  beneficial  one.  Thus  constantly 
looking  upon  God  as  a  tender,  affectionate 
Father,  not  only  waiting  to  be  gracious,  but 
also  making  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
I  could  not  but  be  thankful  continually.  It 
was  matter  for  humble  confidence  to  myself, 
that  I,  who  would  often  have  shrunk  with  fear 
and  trepidation  in  the  presence  of  an  earthly 
monarch,  never  experienced  fear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ; 
on  the  contrary  those  were  the  sweetest  and 
calmest  moments  of  my  life,  in  which,  in  silence 
and  solitude,  either  in  light  or  in  darkness,  I 
could  hold  the  most  intimate  communion — my 
heart  and  my  eyes  overflowing — with  my  hea- 
venly Father.  The  more  I  felt  of  the  abase- 
ment  and  humility  of  a  little  child,  the  more  I 
felt  of  the  assurance  that  nothing  would  harm 


"  I  have  never,  I  think,  been  accused  of  en- 
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husiasm  ;  the  fait h  which  I  have  possessed,  I 
Mive  kept  pretty  much  to  myself  before  God  ;j 
it  any  rate,  1  have  made  no  proud  boasting  of 
t,  bettering  irhat  is  cai!e<1  religious  coni-cr^ 
ntion,  where  it  in  not  the  offspring  is  too  often 
he  parent  o/rauify,  I  have  thought  it  best 

0  leave  my  actions  to  speak  for  me;  they  are 
he  fruits  by  which  both  man  and  God  will 
udge  us." 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1S49. 

MIRY  DUDLEY. 

Mary  Dudley,  of  Peckham,  deceased  Twelfth 
nonth  14th,  1S47,  aged  65  years. 

It  may  safely  be  said  of  this  dear  Friend, 
hat  she  feared  the  Lord  from  a  child,  and  in- 
Teasing  experience  of  his  love  and  mercy, 
:aused  her  to  delight  in  his  holy  law.  As 
ears  advanced,  her  benevolence  of  heart  ex- 
>anded,  and  whatever  was  designed  to  improve 
he  temporal  or  spiritual  condition  of  her  fel- 
aw-creatures  was  readily  entered  into,  and 
ler  best  assistance  given  to  the  subject.  Per- 
aps  lew,  if  any,  would  more  entirely  renounce 
ny  other  dependence,  but  on  free,  unmerited 
nercv,  than  this  beloved  individual;  for  fully 
id  she  receive  and  appropriate  the  solemn 
ruth,  "  Ye  are  not  your  own  ;  ye  are  bought 
.'ith  a  price  ;"  recognizing  this  as  a  sacred 
all  to  that  faith  and  obedience,  wherein  she 
ought  to  serve  and  glorify  her  heavenly  Fa- 
ler — not  living  to  herself,  nor  seeking  her 
wn  ease  or  gratification,  apart  from  what 
mded  to  the  benefit  or  comfort  of  others,  in 
hich  she  had  true  pleasure;  to  do  good,  and 

1  communicate,  was  the  chief  business  of  her 
fe. 

The  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  abolition 
f  negro  slavery,  were  objects  of  peculiar  in- 
rest  to  her.    During  the  years  of  anxious 
bour  which  preceded  negro  emancipation  in 
ie  West  Indies,  she  was  unceasing  in  her  en- 
iavours  to  make  known,  in  this  country,  the 
rongs  of  Africa,  and  consequent  degradation 
"vast  numbers  among  our  fellow  subjects  in 
ose  extensive  colonies;  thus  calling  forth 
hristian  sympathy,  in  order  to  augment  the 
siuht  of  influence  against  what  she  was  wont 
call,  "our  great  national  sin"    With  her, 
ayer  was  continuous  and  fervent  for  the  op- 
essed  and  suffering,  for  she  fully  believed 
is  was  never  unavailing,  however  hope  might 
deferred,  and  patience  long  tried.  Making 
r  requests  known  unto  God  was  the  relief 
d  solace  of  her  soul  ;  and  a  life  of  faith  and 
ayer  was  one  great  means,  by  which  this 
mble-minded  Christian  was  prepared  for  the 
rformance  of  her  various  duties,  with  dili- 
nce  and  a  quiet  spirit. 

Passing  through  things  temporal,  and  laying 
Id  on  things  eternal,  was  so  the  habit  of  her 
nd,  that  departure  from  this  world  was  gene- 
ly  alluded  to  as  "  far  better"  than  any  state 
be  known  here — because  with  death  she 
■erently  connected  the  glorious  prospect  of 
ng  "  with  Christ,"  in  whom  as  her  Re- 
;mer  and  Saviour,  was  her  sole  reliance  for 
dessed  immortality. 

Thus,  when  the  end  drew  near,  there  was 
ther  alarm  nor  uneasiness;  this  wise  virgin 
I  not  to  look  around  and  ask  for  oil — her 


light  was  burning;  and  she  waited  with  calm- 
ness, and,  at  times,  joyous  hope,  for  the  com- 
ing of  her  Lord. 

A  long  season  of  indisposition  gradually 
reduced  what  was  never  a  robust  frame  ;  yet, 
when,  from  day  to  day  almost  continual  pain 
was  added  to  distressing  weakness,  she  would 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  not  hav- 
ing uneasiness  of  mind  to  bear.  Inability  to 
collect  her  thoughts  was  sometimes  mentioned 
with  great  tenderness: — "What  would  be- 
come of  me  noio,  if  1  had  to  seek  an  interest 
in  Christ,  or  endure  stings  of  conscience?  This 
would  be  an  inconvenient  season  indeed  !  for  I 
cannot  even  think."  And,  on  being  reminded 
that  she  had  not  now  to  seek  a  Saviour,  but 
knew  him,  and  was  happily  sensible  of  his 
love,  she  replied  quickly,  "  Oh  !  yes  ;  and  he 
is  with  me,  and  he  gives  me  his  own  peace,  all 
unworthy  aa  I  am,  and  it  is  perfect  peace.  1 
can  rely  on  him  for  the  pardon  of  all  my  sins, 
for  his  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 

Her  patient,  trustful  demeanor,  and  the  gra- 
titude with  which  every  attention  was  received, 
were  instructive  and  endearing  to  all  around 
her. 

Toward  the  close  of  her  life,  the  sinkings  of 
nature  rendered  conversation  difficult ;  yet 
there  were  intervals  when  concern  and  love 
for  those  most  dear  to  her  were  expressed. 
Sending  a  message  to  some  of  her  young  con- 
nexions, she  sweetly  said,  "  Tell  them  I  can- 
not speak  ;  but  love,  interest,  tender  solicitude, 
and  prayer,  are  unceasing."  On  its  being 
remarked,  that  no  cloud  seemed  to  darken  her 
happy  prospect,  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  say 
so  ;  for  sometimes  a  cloud  does  come,  perhaps 
for  the  trial  of  my  faith,  but  a  ray  from  my 
heavenly  Father's  presence  soon  disperses  it, 
and  quiet,  confiding  trust,  never  has  failed  for 
a  moment." 

She  listened  with  pleasure  to  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  even  when  articulation 
and  sight  were  failing,  her  interest  for  others 
was  evinced  ;  she  sent  messages  of  love  to 
many  of  her  friends,  remarking,  "I  am  in  the 
region  of  love."  Broken  sentences  escaped 
her  dying  lips,  amongst  which  were, — "  My 
heavenly  Father," — "The  light  of  the  Lamb," 
&c.  No  indication  of  pain  marked  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  silver  cord,  but  a  deep  and  peaceful 
sense  of  entire  rest  and  happiness,  in  blessed 
accordance  with  the  words,  "  Asleep  in  Jesus." 


Death  of  A.  A.  Jenkins  and  Daughter. 

Various  and  contradictory  reports  have  been 
published  respecting  this  melancholy  event. 
The  following,  derived  from  a  letter  of  Charles 
Atherton,  a  resident  of  Providence,  we  take 
from  the  Burlington  Gazette: 

"During  the  night  of  the  19th  inst.,  (or 
rather  about  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
2()th)  the  spacious  mansion  of  Anna  A.  Jenkins 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  It  seems  that  the 
youngest  daughter"  "awaking  in  the  night  saw 
her  sister  endeavouring  to  strike  a  light,  saying 
that  something  was  the  matter,  and  she  was 
going  to  ascertain  what  it  was.  Their  mother 
entered  their  room  announcing  the  fearful  fact. 
Their  brother  (a  lad)  was  called.    It  was  found 


impossible  to  escape  by  the  stairway  ;  they 
went  all  together  into  their  mother's  room, 
opened  a  casement  and  called  for  aid.  The 
son  managed  to  escape  through  the  window. 
Some  women  brought  a  ladder.  The  younger 
daughter  got  out  upon  the  portico  and  urged 
her  mother  and  sister  to  follow,  but  they  could 
not.  Some  firemen  speedily  arrived,  ascend- 
ed, broke  in  the  sash  to  gain  access,  and  one 
after  another  vainly  endeavoured  to  enter,  but 
the  suffocating  heat  prevented,  and  by  this 
time  the  honoured  mistress  of  the  mansion  and 
her  elder  and  lovely  daughter  were  probably 
beyond  consciousness.  '  So  rapid,'  says  our 
correspondent, '  was  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
that  no  efforts  of  the  firemen  could  save  any 
part  of  the  building,  and  it  was  in  a  very  short 
time  burnt  to  the  ground.  Anna  Jr.  got  down 
from  the  portico  by  a  ladder,  but  fell,  insensi- 
ble, before  she  reached  the  ground.  She  was 
somewhat  scorched  on  her  face,  hands  and 
feet.  Words  are  idle  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  gloom  that  is  spread  over  the  community 
by  this  truly  afflicting  calamity.'  One  of  the 
domestics  escaped  by  a  ladder,  and  another 
from  the  roof  by  a  lightning-rod.  The  muti- 
lated remains  were  subsequently  found  among 
the  ruins,  and  conveyed  to  Elm  Grove,  the 
late  residence  of  the  venerable  Moses  Brown, 
to  await  the  preparations  for  interment.  The 
furnace  under  the  central  part  of  the  building, 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
fire." 


National  Education  Association. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  who  presided  at 
the  late  National  School  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, closed  his  valedictory  address  with  the 
following  admonitory  passages  : 

"  If  we  fulfil  the  duties  we  have  assumed, 
this  meeting  will  prove  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant meetings  ever  held  in  this  country.  If  we 
fail  in  our  respective  spheres  of  action  to  fulfil 
these  duties,  this  meeting  will  be  the  ridicule 
and  shame  of  us  all.  By  itself  it  is  a  small 
movement ;  but  we  can  make  it  the  first  in  a 
series  that  shall  move  the  whole  country.  It 
begins  here  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea;  but 
we  can  expand  it  until  it  shall  cover  the  con- 
tinent. However  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is 
great  by  its  possibilities.  To  the  eye  of  the 
superficial  observer,  beginnings  are  always 
unimportant;  but  whoever  understands  the 
great  law  of  cause  and  effect,  knows  that  with- 
out the  feeble  beyinninais  the  grandest  results 
never  could  have  been  evolved. 

"  He  who  now  visits  the  north-western  part 
of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  to  see  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world — the  Falls  of  Niagara — 
may  see  also  a  wonder  of  Nature.  He  may 
see  a  vast  iron  bridge  spanning  one  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  affording  the  safe 
transit  for  any  number  of  men  or  any  weight 
of  merchandize,  and  poised  high  up  in  the  se- 
rene air,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  maddened 
waters  below.  How  was  this  ponderous  struc- 
ture stretched  from  abutment  to  abutment 
across  the  raging  flood  ?  How  was  it  made  so 
strong  as  to  bear  the  tread  of  an  army,  or  the 
momentum  of  the  rushing  steam  car?  Its 
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beginning  was  as  simple  as  its  termination  is 
grand.  A  boy's  plaything,  a  kite,  was  first 
sent  into  the  air;  to  this  kite  was  attached  a 
silken  thread,  to  the  thread  a  cord,  to  the  cord 
a  rope,  and  to  the  rope  a  cable.  When  the 
toy  fell  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  silken 
thread  drew  over  the  cord,  and  the  cord  the 
rope,  and  the  rope  the  cable,  and  the  cable, 
one  alter  another,  great  bundles,  or  fascia,  of 
iron  wire,  and  these  being  arranged  side  by 
side  and  layer  upon  layer,  now  constitute  a 
biidge  of  such  massiveness  and  cohesion,  that 
the  mighty  genius  of  the  cataract  would  spend 
its  strength  upon  it  in  vain. 

"  Thus,  my  friends,  may  great  results  be 
educed  from  small  beginnings.  Let  this  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Friends  of  Education  be  like  the  safe  and  suc- 
cessful sending  of  an  oerial  messenger  across 
the  abyss  of  Ignorance,  and  Superstition,  and 
Crime,  so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may 
lay  the  abutments  and  complete  the  moral'  arch 
that  shall  carry  thousands  and  millions  of  our 
fellow-beings  in  safety  and  peace  above  the 
gulf  of  perdition, into  whose  seething  floods  they 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  and  perished." 


Church  Livings. — The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  149  livings  in  his  gift.  York  has 
62,  Bishop  of  London  90,  of  Bangor  94,  Bath 
and  Wells  80,  and  the  other  bishops  vary 
from  30  to  45  each. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  1,  1849. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

From  the  printed  minutes  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  we  derive  the  following,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  given. 

One  minister  and  twelve  elders  are  reported 
as  having  died  since  last  year. 

A  memorial  against  Slavery,  prepared  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  was  adopted,  and 
signed  ;  and  that  meeting  desired  to  have  it 
presented  to  Congress. 

The  Committee  respecting  a  division  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  reported, — "  That  way  does  not 
appear  with  clearness  to  propose  any  measures 
for  a  division  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  this 
time  " 

The  substance  of  the  Report  on  Indian  Con- 
cerns, we  have  already  given  in  our  account 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Boarding-School 
Committee  it  appears,  that  on  the  28lh  of 
Eighth  month  there  was  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  school  of  $299.57.  The  Committee 
say,  "  We  have  received  acceptable  donations 
in  aid  of  the  concern  from  several  sources, 
which  have  not  been  heretofore  acknowledged 
in  our  reports,  viz.  :  From  our  dear  Friends 
in  England,  to  assist  in  procuring  furniture  at 
the  opening  of  the  Institution  $897.76.  And 
to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  library, 
and  scientific  apparatus  for  the  School  $1000; 
from  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, about  $100,  to  aid  in  supplying  the  parlor 
and  teachers'  rooms  with  furniture ;  from  an- 


other member  of  the  same  meeting,  several 
valuable  books  for  the  library  ;  from  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  about 
30  volumes,  for  the  same  ;  from  a  Friend  in 
Cincinnati,  about  70  volumes,  for  the  same  ; 
and  from  two  Friends  of  the  same  place,  sun- 
dry needful  articles  of  furniture  for  the  teach- 
ers' rooms;  and  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America  has  made  several  consid- 
erable donations  of  Bibles,  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars." 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, it  appears  there  are  8199  children  of  a 
suitable  age  to  go  lo  school  ;  3379  of  these  at- 
tend Friends'  Schools ;  3977  attend  other 
schools  ;  and  12  are  growing  up  without  in- 
struction. 

A  memorial  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  John  Jay,  deceased,  was  read. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  addition  to  the  information  heretofore 
given  of  this  meeting,  we  take  the  following 
from  the  printed  minutes. 

"  At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 
Baltimore,  for  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  adjournments  from  the  22nd  of  the 
Tenth  month,  to  the  25th  of  the  same  inclu- 
sive, 1349." 

"  Epistles  of  correspondence  were  received 
and  read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London 
and  Dublin,  and  one  from  each  of  those  held 
on  this  Continent.  The  reading  of  these  testi- 
monials of  brotherly  regard  and  unity,  has 
been  comforting  and  satisfactory  to  us." 

"  The  Queries  were  read  and  the  answers 
brought  up  in  the  Reports  from  our  subordi- 
nate meetings,  from  which  summary  answers 
were  collected  as  nearly  representing  our  pre- 
sent state.  Whilst  thus  engaged  in  the  consi- 
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deration  of  the  state  of  the  Society  within  our 
limits,  the  meeting  was  introduced  into  exer- 
cise and  concern  on  account  of  the  deficien- 
cies still  apparent  among  us;  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  continued  neglect  of  many  of  our 
members,  in  the  performance  of  the  important 
duty,  of  duly  attending  all  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  and  for  the  prevalence 
and  increase  of  that  love  which  becomes  our 
Christian  profession.  On  which  account  coun- 
sel was  feelingly  imparted,  to  the  end  that  our 
members  might  be  awakened  to  renewed  con- 
cern and  care  in  these  important  particulars." 

"  The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  pro- 
duced a  Report."  [The  substance  of  this  Re- 
port we  gave  in  our  account  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting.] 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
for  the  past  year  were  produced,  read  and  ap- 
proved." 

"The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sit- 
ting, produced  Essays  of  Epistles  of  corres- 
pondence to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London 
and  Dublin,  and  to  those  on  this  continent, 
which  were  read  and  approved,  and  the  Clerk 
directed  to  transcribe,  sign  and  forward 
them." 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  hel 
on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  a 
3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Bible  Depository. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boan 
ing-school  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  PhiU 
delphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  14th  instant,  at 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  th 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m.;  and  th 
Visiting  Committee  assemble  at  the  school  o 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  8th  inst. 

Phila.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1849. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Henry  Knowles,  agent,  Smyrna,  I 
Y.,  for  George  VV.  Brown,  and  David  Peckham,  eac 
$2,  vol.  23,  and  for  estate  of  Gideon  Cornell,  decease 
on  account,  $1.20.  Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  agent,  Ball 
more,  for  M.  Cheston,  50  cents,  to  No.  13,  vol.  21,  ar 
for  Baltimore  M.  M.  Library,  $2,  vol.  22,  and  $0.£ 
for  another  purpose.  Nathan  P.  Hall,  agent,  Harri 
ville,  O.,  for  Nathan  Hall,  $),  to  52,  vol.  23,  and  fi 
William  Hall,  and  Hannah  Howard,  each  $2,  vol.  2 
J.  H.  Varney,  Milton,  N-  H,  $6,  vols.  21,  22  and  2 
Ann  Brown,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol.  22.  Wm.  B.  Olive 
agent,  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  T.  A.  Hawkes,  Daniel  Bree 
and  Philip  Chase,  each  $2,  vol.  22. 


THE  BRITISH  FRIEND. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  chiefly  devoted  to  tl 
interests  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  as 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  an 
walk  therein." 

The  above  Journal,  edited  by  W.  &  I 
Smeal,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  a  large  an 
increasing  circulation,  and  is  commended  I 
the  continued  patronage  of  American  Friend 

The  1st  number  of  the  8th  volume  will  I 
issued  in  the  First  month  next.  Terms:  T\v 
dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 

Address,  post  paid,  J.  S.  Lippincolt,  No.  6 
Marshall  street,  or  No.  50  N.  Fourth  strec 
up  stairs,  Philadelphia. 

For  Sale. 

A  perfect  copy  of  Audubon's  Birds  < 
America,  at  a  reduced  price.  Inquire  at  ll 
office. 


"  The  Friend,"  and  other  periodicals,  &< 
neatly  and  substantially  bound  at  reasonal 
rates,  at  this  office. 


WANTED. 

An  active  middle-aged  Friend  from  Irelan 
wants  employment.  He  is  a  good  accounts 
and  book-keeper,  and  has  had  consideral 
experience  in  general  trade  ; — would  ma 
himself  useful  in  any  required  way.  Apf 
at  Friends'  bookstore,  Arch  street. 


Died,  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mary,  wife  of  Jesse  Mo( 
a  member  and  elder  of  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeti 
of  Friends,  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  in  the  74lh  y< 
of  her  age. 
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Visit  to  the  Meiiouionies. 

(Continued  from  page  S3.) 

The  chiefs,  before  coming  finally  to  the 
Fort,  to  enter  upon  the  business,  had  been  in 
.-ommunication  with  certain  persons  in  the 
town.  They  had  been  rendered  uneasy,  by 
the  stories  in  circulation,  about  the  roll  at  the 
Astor  House.and  had  probably  been  persuaded, 
i.hat  the  right  way  to  counteract  the  scheme  of 
the  Commissioner,  was  to  introduce  the  claim- 
mts,  in  person,  to  the  council.  This  was  the 
very  thing  the  Friends  were  desirous  of  pre- 
venting, as  it  would  open  the  door  to  every- 
body, and  might  lead  to  serious  confusion,  if 
not  entirely  defeat  the  object  of  their  mission. 

Oshkosh,  after  speaking  to  his  people,  as 
aefore  staled,  turned  to  the  Commissioner  and 
5aid, — "There  was  one  thing  going  on,  which 
he  did  not  like.  He  understood,  that  a  roll 
had  been  commenced  wilhoul  the  concurrence 
jf  the  chiefs.  They  wanted  to  see,  personally, 
he  parties  enrolled.  They  had  been  informed, 
hat  a  great  many  foreign  mixed-bloods  had 
come  in,  and  lhat  many  such  were  on  the  roll. 
At  the  rate  they  were  getting  entered,  there 
was  going  to  be  a  list  of  six  hundred  claim- 
ants, and  there  was  no  such  number  entitled. 
He  feared  lhat  men,  who  had  never  done  any 
hing  for  their  people,  were  going  to  claim  an 
qual  share  with  those  who  had  been  helpful 
o  them  ;  which,  he  thought  would  be  unjust. 

'  The  chiefs  all  knew  those  of  the  mixed 
blood,  that  they  wished  lo  be  upon  the  list. 
He  thought  it  was  but  reasonable,  lhat  they 
should  favour  those  who  had  always  lived  with 
hem  and  assisted  them.  When  the  claimants 
rame  before  them,  in  person,  the  chiefs  would 
et  I  he  Commissioner  know  whether  they  were 
milled." 

By  foreign  mixed-bloods,  the  chief  was  un 
lerstood  to  mean  persons  partly  Indian,  but 
.vithnut  Menomonie  blood,  and  mixed  Me  no 
nnonies,  who  had  alienated  themselves  from  the 
Nation. 

He  remained  standing,  while  the  Commis 


sioner  explained  to  him,  that  the  list  in  ques- 
i ion,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  memoran- 
dum of  names,  and  of  no  consequence  or 
authority,  unless  approved  by  the  chiefs. 

With  this,  he  expressed  himself  saiisficd, 
shook  hands  and  sat  down. 

Canon  Claude,  chief  of  the  Powawhaykon- 
nay  Band,  ihen  came  forward,  and  shaking 
hands,  said, — "  They  had  taken  much  pleasure 
in  hearing  their  brother's  lalk  ;  it  sounded  well 
to  them.  They  had  heard  of  his  sentiments 
before  they  saw  him,  and  were  gratified  to 
have  this  confirmation  of  the  account.  He 
was  not  speaking  for  himself  alone,  but  for 
other  chiefs  : — it  was  their  opinion,  that  this 
business  was  for  them  to  decide  ;  they  knew 
who  had  a  right  and  who,  not. 

"  That  was  all  he  had  to  say  at  present. 
They  would  have  a  talk  when  the  business 
was  completed." — He  shook  hands  and  retired 
to  his  seat. 

Old  Silver,  or  Sho-ne-nieu,  had  his  misgiv- 
ings yet.  He  gave  the  Friends  the  hand  of 
friendship,  and  told  the  Commissioner, — "  He 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  hoped  that  all  his 
words  might  prove  true.  Fie  had  listened  to 
them  with  great  pleasure.  His  talk  was  very 
fjood  and  kind. 

"  He  said,  they  all  knew  the  mixed-bloods, 
and  objected  to  the  foreign  mixed-bloods  who, 
they  understood,  were  pouring  in.  Fie  did  not 
approve  of  the  list  which  had  been  taken,  and 
none  of  them  approved  of  it.  Many  ought  to 
be  struck  from  it." 

The  Commissioner  answered, — "  That  he 
did  not  know  who  was  on  ihe  list.  Fie  agreed 
with  them,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  make 
roll  without  their  cooperation.  The  roll," 
said  he,  "  has  to  be  made  here." 

Osh-kish-he-nan-nieu — the  brother  of  (he 
Sachem,  and  a  chief  of  the  third  rank — "wel- 
comed the  Commissioner  and  heartily  approv- 
ed of  what  he  had  [old  them.  FIc  was  just 
such  a  man  as  he  had  wished  to  see,  and  he 
hoped  that  all  would  go  right.  He  was  glad 
the  Commissioner  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them.  He  had  feared,  when  he 
heard  the  Commissioner  had  determined  to 
stay  at  Green  Bay,  lo  do  the  business,  that 
the  chiefs  were  to  be  but  cyphers.  Now  he 
was  pleased  to  find,  that  they  were  lo  be  pre- 
sent at  the  making  of  the  roll,  and  lhat  he 
would  not  enroll  any,  but  such  as  they  might 
designate." 

The  tone  of  these  remarks  painfully  indi- 
cated the  treatment  lo  which  these  poor  crea- 
tures had  been  accustomed,  when  dealt  with 
by  functionaries  of  the  government. 

Tah-ko  "  was  also  glad  to  see  the  Commis- 
sioner. Fie  thought  that  in  seeing  him,  he 
saw  his  great  Father,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.    They  had  all  listened  with  great 


pleasure  to  what  he  had  told  them,  and,  after 
a  while,  would  have  a  talk,  which  would  be 
the  result  of  the  deliberation  of  all  the  chiefs. 

"  He  belonged  to  the  church,  and  had  been 
cheered  at  the  expressions  of  ihe  Commissioner, 
when  he  said,  that  he  believed  the  Great  Spirit 
had  made  the  earth,  and  put  his  Red  children 
upon  it — as  well  as  the  White  man — to  live 
and  enjov  it  in  peace." 

The  chiefs  now  entered  into  an  earnest  con- 
versation with  each  other,  as  if  consulting  upon 
what  they  should  say  next.  After  waiting 
awhile,  for  them  to  speak,  the  interpreter  was 
requested  to  tell  him  what  they  were  talking 
about.  He  answered,  lhat  the  subject  was  the 
list  made  at  the  town,  which  still  gave  them 
uneasiness. 

Whereupon,  the  Commissioner  rose,  and 
holding  up  some  sheets  of  white  paper,  told 
ihem,  that  "  he  had  brought  that  paper  into 
council,  in  order  to  make  out  a  roll  with  them  ; 
that,  as  to  the  list,  made  at  the  town  of  Green 
Bay,  they  might  take  it,  and,  if  they  did  not 
find  it  good,  destroy  it." 

This  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
Oshkosh  said,  "  it  had  better  not  be  destroyed, 
but  examined  ;  it  might  be  a  help  to  them." 

This  motion  was  carried,  by  the  unanimous 
ugh  of  the  council,  and  the  sages  adjourned 
to  dine. 

About  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  council  re-assem- 
bled. Soon  after,  Wavv-kee-che-un,  the  ab- 
sentee, was  announced,  with  his  subordinate 
chiefs,  O-paw-me-shao  and  Mah-kaw-mote. 
His  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossess- 
ing. A  meagre,  bending  form,  of  medium 
height,  a  haggard  face,  smeared  with  oil  and 
smutched  with  coal  dust,  shaggy  and  dirty 
locks,  and  garments  which  had,  apparently, 
been  rolled  in  mire;  such  were  the  externals 
of  this  important  personage.  He  was  in 
mourning,  and  had  ihus  marred  the  visage  and 
habiliments  of  the  outward  man — Jew  like — 
to  denole  the  sorrow  of  the  inw  ard. 

When  all  were  seated,  the  Commissioner 
informed  them,  lhat  the  list  spoken  of  in  the 
morning,  was  on  the  table,  for  their  revision, 
unless  they  preferred  some  other  method  of 
proceeding. 

Carron  still  had  a  wish,  that  ihe  applicants 
might  be  called  in  ;  but,  after  a  general  con- 
versation among  the  chiefs,  one,  on  behalf  of 
ihe  rest,  said,  ihey  would  like  the  list  to  be 
called  over. 

The  calling  was,  accordingly,  commenced, 
and  continued  till  about  4  o'clock  ;  when,  the 
Commissioner,  fearing,  lhat  hfi  might  not  bo 
able  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  Indians, 
much  longer,  lo  the  subject,  offered  to  adjourn, 
if  they  desired  it.  Bui  they  replied,  lhat  if  he 
was  willing  lo  go  on,  they  would  prefer  it ;  for 
they  wauled  to  get  through,  as  soon  as  they 
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could]  unit  rot  urn  to  their  homes  ;  and  besides, 
the  next  day  being  "the  Sabbath,"  on  which, 
they  presumed,  he  would  not  want  to  transact 
business,  it  would  be  their  choice  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  present  time. 

This  was  as  pleasant,  as  it  was  unexpected, 
and  contrary  to  what  the  Friends  had  been 
told  of  their  desultory  habits,  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  their  minds  fixed  upon  one  object, 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time. 

The  Commissioner  willingly  took  them  at 
their  word,  and  they  applied  themselves  dili- 
gently and  most  cheerfully  to  the  business, 
without  intermission,  for  fours  hours  longer, 
or  until  it  became  loo  dark  to  proceed  farther. 
They  kept  each  other  in  good  heart  by  the  in- 
terchange of  many  little  pleasantries,  evidently 
having  reference  to  personal  peculiarities,  and 
incidents  connected  with  the  names  called  up, 
the  point  of  most  of  which,  the  Friends  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  appreciating,  as  they 
were  delivered  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  proceedings,  thus  far,  had  been  very 
encouraging.  A  great  many  names  had  been 
considered,  and  rejected  or  entered  upon  the 
roll,  with  the  utmost  good  temper.  There  was 
no  contention,  that  the  Friends  could  discover, 
in  relation  to  a  single  individual  ;  though  occa- 
sionally, a  good  deal  of  inquiry  and  discussion. 
Very  few  Indian  names  were  introduced.  The 
great  majority  were  French.  The  combina- 
tion of  European  and  native  appellatives,  some- 
times sounded  oddly  ;  such  as  Domatille  Bah- 
me-kee-zhe-ko-kew,  Susan  Ba-zan-o-ko-lueu, 
or  Marie  Nah-cum-e-kush-cum. 

But  the  Friends  felt  sensibly  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  conducting  business  with  a 
people,  not  a  word  of  whose  language  they  un- 
derstood, and  who  were  equally  ignorant  of 
their's.  They  had  but  little  idea,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  the  point  upon  which  the  decisions 
of  the  chiefs  turned  ;  for  to  translate,  in  detail, 
the  conversation  which  took  place  upon  the 
announcement  of  every  name,  would  have  been 
a  most  irksome  and  tedious  task,  if  practicable, 
and  would  have  prolonged  the  time  of  holding 
the  council,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  all 
parties. 

The  Mixed-Menomonies  were  mostly  poor, 
and  could  illy  afford  to  remain  long  in  town, 
on  expense,  till  the  decision  of  the  council  on 
their  applications  should  be  made  known. 
Despatch,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a 
duty. 

The  interpreter,  for  the  most  part,  simply 
announced  the  result  of  a  discussion.  But, 
when  the  Commissioner  inquired,  as  he  occa- 
sionally did,  into  particulars,  explanation  was 
always  afforded.  It  may  be  said,  that,  as  the 
Indians  understood  nothing  of  English,  the 
Friends  had  no  assurance  that  the  interpreter 
was  accurate  in  his  explanations.  This  was 
true,  in  part.  But,  during  a  good  portion  of 
the  time,  two  interpreters  were  in  attendance, 
and  a  Mixed-Menomonie,  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence, who,  as  the  Friends  were  informed, 
knew  both  languages  sufficiently  well  to  ope- 
rate as  a  check  upon  any  irregularity. 

Still,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  there 
seemed  no  way  to  make  it  so.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  danger  that  names  would  be 


introduced,  without  the  approbation  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  the  Friends  had  not  the  opportunity 
they  desired,  of  exercising  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment upon  the  pretensions  of  claimants.  There 
was  always  a  possibility  that  the  chiefs  might 
be  unduly  biased,  for  or  against  individuals. 

The  courtesy  observed  by  these  people  to- 
wards each  other,  when  in  council,  was  another 
agreeable  circumstance.  Every  one  allowed 
his  fellow  ample  time  to  express  an  opinion, 
without  interruption,  and  there  were  none  of 
the  vociferation  and  excitement,  common 
among  men,  when  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
themselves  or  their  constituents  are  at  stake. 
All  was  conducted  with  decency,  order,  and, 
apparently,  with  forbearance  of  each  other  in 
love.  Civilized  communities  might,  in  this 
particular,  learn  a  good  lesson  from  these  un- 
cultivated children  of  nature.  It  was  said  to 
be  a  point  of  good  breeding  among  them,  not 
to  contradict  or  controvert  the  assertions  of 
each  other,  unless  in  extreme  cases.  That 
which  was  uttered  by  a  chief,  though  errone- 
ous, was  not  to  be  attacked,  in  direct  terms. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  understood  with  limi- 
tations. All  general  rules  have  exceptions. 
Yet  this,  it  was  said,  was  sometimes  carried  to 
an  inconvenient  extent ;  the  announcement  of 
a  decided  sentiment,  by  a  single  chief,  upon  a 
question  at  issue,  thus  foreclosing  the  expres- 
sion of  a  different  opinion,  though  it  might  be 
that  of  a  majority.  It  was  asserted,  for  in- 
stance, in  reference  to  this  particular  business, 
if  any  chief  should  confidently  declare,  that  an 
applicant  was,  or  was  not,  entitled  to  a  place 
on  the  roll,  no  one  would  call  his  opinion  in 
question,  though  the  rest  might  be  otherwise, 
and  more  correctly,  informed.  This  is  a 
stretch  of  courtesy  one  would  not  look  for  in 
savages,  and  though  more  amiable  than  a  spi- 
rit of  contention,  not  any  nearer  the  standard 
of  right. 

The  consent  of  the  Commissioner  having 
been  given,  that  those  of  the  chiefs  who  desired 
it,  might  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  the  Friends, 
on  First-day,  had,  as  they  apprehended  would 
be  the  case,  the  Fort  to  themselves  ;  all  the 
other  chiefs  assuming  the  liberty  of  absence 
also.  Their  return,  in  the  evening,  was  anti- 
cipated, with  anxiety.  This,  of  all  others, 
was  the  day  of  trial.  If  it  should  pass  off 
happily,  very  little  need  be  feared  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  truly  grateful  were  the  Friends,  as 
evening  approached,  to  see  their  swarthy  bro- 
thers dropping  in,  Band  after  Band,  quietly 
and  in  their  right  mind.  It  was  the  most  gra- 
tifying scene  they  had  looked  upon,  since 
leaving  home.  It  afforded  so  strong  an  assu- 
rance of  the  future  good  behaviour  of  these 
calumniated  men,  that  a  load  of  anxiety  was 
at  once  lifted  from  their  minds  and  an  increas- 
ed hope  experienced,  that  the  business  they 
were  upon  might  be  accomplished,  without 
serious  obstruction. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Wonders  of  the  Telegraph. — We  were  pre- 
sent a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  coast  survey 
astronomical  station,  on  Capitol  Hill,  which 
was  put  in  telegraphic  connection  with  Cincin- 
nati, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  longi- 


tude between  the  two  places.  The  electrical 
clocks  in  this  city  and  Cincinnati  having  been 
introduced  into  the  completed  circuit,  every 
beat  at  Cincinnati  was  recorded  at  almost  the' 
same  instant  on  Saxton's  revolving  cylinder  in 
this  city  ;  and  every  beat  of  the  clock  here  was 
recorded  in  like  manner  upon  Mitchell's  re-: 
volving  plate  in  Cincinnati.  At  the  moment  aj 
star  passed  the  meridian  at  Washington,  by 
the  touch  of  a  key  the  record  of  the  passage 
was  made  upon  the  disk  at  Cincinnati,  as  well 
as  upon  the  cylinder  at  the  Washington  sta- 
tion, and  the  difference  of  the  time  of  the  two 
clocks  would  of  course  indicate  the  difference 
of  longitude.  The  distance  between  the  two 
cities,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  upwards  of  five 
hundred  miles  ;  this  distance  was  annihilated, 
and  events  happening  at  the  one  were  instantly 
recorded  by  automatic  machinery  at  the  other. 
— National  Intelligencer. 


For  "The  Friend." 

TEMPER. 

When  the  temper  is  properly  controlled  by 
yielding  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  its  possessor.  Perhaps  the  disad- 
vantage arising  from  a  temper  not  sufficiently 
subjugated,  is  seldom  duly  appreciated,  as  it 
may  frequently  impart  a  bias  to  our  judgment, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived  to  have 
any  influence.  When  our  desires  are  crossed, 
or  our  judgment  opposed,  a  ruffled  temper  is 
too  apt  to  prevent  that  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration,  which  weighty  and  important 
matters  require,  and  is  likely  to  induce  conclu- 
sions, which  are  more  nearly  in  conformity 
with  the  unsubjected  will  and  inclination  of 
man,  than  with  the  mind  of  Truth.  What  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  when  such  a  complete  mas- 
tery is  obtained  over  an  improper  temper, 
through  redeeming  mercy,  that  it  is  kept  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way,  while  we  sincerely  strive 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  in  matters 
vitally  important  to  our  future  welfare. 

The  man  who  is  buffeted  about  by  a  turbu- 
lent disposition,  is  frequently  tossed  as  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  which  the  breath  of  his  pre- 
sence agitates  for  his  reception,  since  he  is 
likely  to  beget  the  same  spirit  in  others  which 
he  possesses  himself;  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  man  with  a  subdued  and  sweet  temper, 
may  glide  along  with  comparative  smoothness 
in  his  domestic  and  social  intercourse. 

From  yielding  little  by  little  to  an  irritable 
disposition,  it  becomes  at  length  unmanage- 
able, and  carries  its  victim  recklessly  forward 
to  his  own  injury.  For  as  the  little  foxes, 
which  spoil  the  tender  vine,  these  transgres- 
sions render  him  measurably  insensible  in  the 
best  things. 

True  forgiveness  which  is  not  slow  in  its  ap- 
pearance when  required,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Christian  attainments.  It  can  only  be  pos- 
sessed by  submitting  to  the  regenerating  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit — by  witnessing  those 
refining  baptisms,  which  all  the  disciples  of  a 
crucified  Lord  have  to  experience  before  they 
come  into  a  capacity  to  be  partakers  of  his  glo- 
ry ;  but  by  cheerfully  submitting  to  these,  they 
are  favoured  to  realize  true  resignation  under 
trial,  and  that  dignified  state  of  mind,  which 
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soars  far  above  petulance  and  animosity.  The 
extent  of  true  forgiveness,  is  strikingly  set  forth 
by  our  blessed  Lord,  when  Peter  queried, 
M  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me, 
and  I  forgive  him  ?"  in  this  language,  "  I  say 
not  unto  thee  until  seven  times;  but  until  sev- 
enty times  seven."  (Matt,  xviii.  22.) 
State  of  New  York. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Profession  and  Possession. 

It  is  in  times  of  trial  and  danger  that  the 
reality  of  our  religion  is  tested.  An  easy, 
outside  religion,  which  contents  ilself  with  ex- 
ternal rites  and  performances,  while  the  heart 
is  not  changed,  the  will  subjected,  nor  the  neck 
yielded  to  the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  may 
permit  persons  to  glide  along  smoothly  during 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  may  win  for 
its  possessor  a  good  reputation  among  men  ; 
but  when  the  hour  of  peril  or  affliction  comes, 
when  death  knocks  at  the  door,  and  eternity 
and  the  judgment  to  come,  seem  close  at  hand, 
it  proves  like  the  building  on  the  sandy  foun- 
dation, which  the  floods  swept  away.  In  this 
day  of  high  profession,  when  the  enemy  is 
trying  to  lull  into  false  security,  and  persuade 
that  an  easier  path  than  the  "  strait  gate"  and 
"  the  narrow  way"  will  do  quite  as  well  as  the 
strict,  self-denying,  and  mortifying  lile,  which 
the  old-fashioned  Christians  lived  ;  it  is  well  lot- 
us ofteu  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  nothing 
but  submitting  to  the  humbling  baptisms  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  nothing  short  of  taking 
up  and  bearing  the  daily  cross,  and  following 

.  Jesus  in  the  regeneration,  that  will  be  found  to 
stand  the  lest  of  those  storms  and  tempests 
which  sooner  or  later  will  overtake  all,  or  will 
furnish  an  anchor  to  the  soul  "sure  and  sted- 
fast,"  in  that  hour  when  all  the  things  of  time 

■  shall  recede  from  our  view. 

Many  are  the  instances  on  record  in  which 

i  the  despised,  but  faithful  disciples  of  Christ, 
have  been  enabled  to  rejoice  in  suffering,  and 
to  look  with  calmness  and  composure  on  the 
near  approach  of  death,  while  the  superficial 
professors  have  been  overwhelmed  with  terror 
and  amazement. 

Thomas  Story,  in  the  course  of  his  religious 
visit  in  America,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Philadelphia,  in  169lJ,  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  awful  visitation  of  pestilential  fever,  by 
which  many  Friends  and  others  died.  He 
makes  the  following  remarks,  viz. : 

"  Great  was  the  presence  of  the  love  of  God 
with  his  people,  in  the  midst  of  this  trying 
visitation  ;  which  gave  us  occasion  to  say, 
Good  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  loved, 
feared  and  obeyed  ,•  for  though  he  suffers  afflic- 
tions to  come  upon  his  own  chosen  people,  in 
common  with  other  men,  yet  that  which  other- 
wise would  be  intolerable,  is  made  as  nothing, 
the  sense  thereof  being  swallowed  up  in  his 
Divine  love.  O  the  melting  love,  O  the  sweet- 
ness, I  enjoyed  with  several,  as  they  lay  under 
the  disease,  being  unspeakably  comforted  in 
the  Lord.  Let  my  soul  remember  it  and  wait 
low  before  the  Lord,  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
Great  was  the  majesty  and  hand  of  the  Lord. 
Great  was  the  fear  that  fell  upon  all  flesh  !  I 
saw  no  lofty  or  uiry  countenance;  nor  heard 


any  vain  jesting  to  move  men  to  laughter;  nor 
witty  repartee  to  raise  mirth  ;  nor  extravagant 
feasting  to  excite  the  lusts  and  desires  of  the 
flesh  above  measure,  but  every  face  gathered 
paleness,  and  many  hearts  were  humbled,  and 
countenances  fallen  and  sunk,  as  those  who 
waited  every  moment  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  and  numbered  to  the  grave.  But  the  just 
appeared  with  open  face,  and  walked  upright 
in  the  streets,  and  rejoiced  in  secret,  in  that 
perfect  love  that  casteth  out  all  fear.  They 
sang  praises  to  him  who  liveth  and  reigneth, 
and  is  worthy  forever,  being  resigned  to  his 
holy  will  in  all  things  ;  saying,  let  it  be  as 
thou  wilt  in  time  and  eternity,  now  and  for- 
evermore.  No  love  of  the  world,  nor  /ear  of 
death,  hindered  their  resignation,  abridged 
their  confidence,  or  clouded  their  enjoyments 
in  the  Lord." 

Deborah  Bell,  in  a  memoir  of  her  life,  relates 
an  incident,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  forego- 
ing remarks.  While  travelling  in  Truth's  ser- 
vice, she  and  her  companions  had  to  cross  one 
of  the  wide  friths  of  Scotland  in  a  small  boat. 
"  There  embarked  in  the  same  vessej,"  says 
she,  "a  man  of  quality,  with  divers  women  in 
his  company,  his  chaplain,  musician,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  attendants.  They  be- 
haved themselves  very  rudely,  making  us  the 
objects  of  their  ridicule,  the  chaplain  being  the 
rudest  of  any  of  them.  The  gentleman  him- 
self was  the  only  person  who  behaved  with 
common  civility.  The  women  sung,  and  the 
musician  played,  but  we  sat  in  quietness  of 
mind,  and  said  nothing  in  reply  to  the  many 
banters  they  put  upon  us.  In  a  little  lime  the 
wind  rose  high,  and,  being  contrary,  drove  the 
vessel  toward  the  sea.  The  boatmen  laboured 
hard  to  keep  her  up  against  the  wind  and 
waves,  but  told  us  they  feared  we  should  all 
be  lost.  Their  jollity  and  mirth  then  departed, 
and  were  turned  into  sadness  and  mourning, 
being  stricken  with  great  fear  and  terror.  The 
chaplain  went  to  prayers;  and,  my  heart  being 
filled  with  holy  zeal  against  such  hypocrisy, 
when  he  had  done,  I  told  him  he  was  not  in  a 
fit  condition  for  that  great  duty,  for  the  prayers 
of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
I  then  had  a  convenient  opportunity  to  rebuke 
them  sharply,  and  to  clear  myself  of  them. 
The  chaplain  replied,  if  they  perished  we  must 
die  with  them.  I  told  him  we  had  peace  of 
mind,  and  knew  where  to  retire,  the  fear  of 
death  being  taken  away  from  us,  and  we  re- 
signed in  the  will'  of  God  ;  and  if  he  saw  meet 
we  should  lay  down  our  lives  with  such  a  rude 
company,  yet  his  Spirit  bore  witness  with  ours 
that  we  were  his  children,  and  he  would  receive 
us  into  glory  among  the  spirits  of  the  just. 
The  gentleman  himself  agreed  with  me,  say- 
ing, If  their  lives  were  saved,  it  would  be  for 
the  sake  of  these  two  good  women;  and  rebuk- 
ed his  chaplain  severely  for  his  unbecoming 
behaviour.  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  after 
seven  hours  toil,  we  landed  safely  at  Leith, 
where  they  took  up  their  quarters;  but  as  we 
intended  for  Edinburgh,  and  the  night  being 
very  dark,  the  gentleman  sent  two  of  his  ser- 
vants to  conduct  us  safely  to  our  lodgings, 
where  we  arrived  in  true  thankfulness  to  the 
Lord,  whose  preserving  arm  had  been  as  a 
wall  about  us  in  all  our  difficulties." 


For  "Th?  Friend." 

West-town  Boarding  School. 

The  interest  so  generally  felt  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  West-town  Boarding-school,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  (if  one  is 
needed,)  for  alluding  to  it  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend."  During  the  last  session  there 
were  180  pupils,  composed  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  each  sex.  There  are  now  about 
231  in  attendance, — 131  boys  and  100  girls. 
The  present  number  of  boys,  it  is  said,  is  the 
largest  that  has  been  there  at  one  time  for 
several  years  past,  but  not  so  great  as  in  the 
winter  of  1841,  when  there  were  135.  The 
semi-annual  examination  of  the  scholars  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  session,  was  attended  as 
usual  by  a  number  of  Friends.  The  profi- 
ciency of  the  children  in  their  various  studies 
was  quite  creditable  ;  but  it  was  cause  of  regret 
that  some  of  the  pupils  left  the  school  a  short 
time  before  the  examination,  as  they  were 
thereby  deprived  of  the  benefit  arising  from  a 
review  of  their  lessons. 

The  reflecting  visiter,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  to  our 
religious  Society,  of  an  institution  capable 
as  this  is,  of  conferring  so  many  advan- 
tages upon  the  rising  generation.  The  al- 
most uninterrupted  good  health  with  which 
the  school  has  been  blessed  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence during  the  past  summer,  is  truly  a  cause 
of  thankfulness.  Although  cases  of  the  cho- 
lera occurred  within  a  few  miles  of  the  school, 
and  prevailed  so  generally  through  the  coun- 
try, no  case  of  the  epidemic  appeared  among 
the  pupils.  The  prevalence  of  such  general 
health,  was  no  doubt  in  part  attributable  to  the 
vigilant  care  exercised  in  preserving  all  parts 
of  the  premises  clean.  Another  cause  which 
had  its  effect,  was  the  diminished  amount  of 
eatables  sent  to  the  children  by  their  friends. 
The  practice  of  injudiciously  furnishing  week- 
ly supplies  of  food  to  the  pupils,  though  kindly 
meant,  is  believed  to  be  of  injurious  tendency 
to  their  health,  and  is  subject  to  other  serious 
objections.  Except  an  occasional  supply  of 
the  ripe  fruits,  there  is  little  doubt  that  advan- 
tage would  be  experienced,  if  the  pupils  were 
very  much  confined  to  the  diet  provided  for 
them  at  the  school.  Rich  cakes,  candies,  and 
sweet  meals,  are  apt  to  cloy  the  stomach 
and  destroy  the  appetite  for  more  wholesome 
fare  ;  and  it  has  been  often  observed,  that,  sick- 
ness follows  the  receipt  of  such  articles. 

To  one  who  has  not  visited  the  institution  for 
several  years,  many  changes  will  be  apparent, 
an  account  of  some  of  w  hich  has  already  been 
in  "The  Friend."  To  appreciate  however  their 
utility  and  propriety,  we  must  revert  to  the 
former  accommodations,  and  especially  to  those 
which  the  abundant  supply  of  water  has  so 
greatly  increased.  During  the  last  vacation, 
the  girls'  gallery  has  been  thoroughly  repair- 
ed and  fitted  up  with  closets,  and  in  other  re- 
spects made  to  correspond  with  the  boys', 
which  was  renovated  about  a  year  ago.  Its 
present  light  and  cheerful  appearance,  strik- 
ingly contrasts  with  its  former  gloomy  and  ill 
ventilated  condition.  The  introduction  of 
closets  renders  it  more  roomy,  and  does  away 
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with  the  necessity  of  boxes,  trunks,  &c.,  with 
which,  under  ilie  old  arrangement,  it  was  en- 
cumbered. Tbis  improvement,  with  the  con- 
veniences afforded  by  the  ball) rooms  contiguous 
to  it,  and  which  have  lately  been  supplied  will) 
hot  water,  must  contribute  essentially  to  the 
comfort  of  the  female  part  of  the  family.  A 
portion  of  I  be  north  yard  in  the  rear  of  the 
basement  story,  has  been  recently  prepared 
and  enclosed  with  a  neat  fence,  which  when 
sodded  and  planted  with  shrubbery,  will  give 
to  this  portion  of  the  premises  a  neat  appear- 
ance, without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  yard. 

Other  improvements  have  been  made,  indi- 
cating the  care  which  lias  been  bestowed  to 
keep  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  but  notwithstanding  the  «eneral  order  of 
the  premises,  the  observing  visiter  will  not  fail 
to  notice  in  some  parts  of  the  establishment, 
evidences  of  the  operation  of  the  "tooth  of 
time;"  nor  will  he  be  surprised  at  this,  when 
he  recollects  that  50  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  building  was  erected  and  furnished.  These 
will  doubtless  receive  proper  attention  as  the 
necessary  funds  are  provided,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  long  delayed  for  want 
of  them.  Whert  we  recur  to  the  liberality 
manifested  by  our  fathers  and  predecessors,  in 
rearing  at  great  expense  this  valuable  Institu- 
tion, surely  we  of  the  present  generation  should 
sustain  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of  pre- 
serving it  in  good  repair,  and  increasing,  in 
every  proper  way,  its  usefulness. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE  HERITAGE. 

BY  J.  R.  LOWELL. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands 

And  piles  of  bricks,  and  stone,  and  gold, 

And,  he  inherits  soft,  white  hands  ; 

And  tender  flesh,  that  fears  the  cold, 

Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  would  not  care  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares  ; 

The  bank  may  break  ;  the  factory  hern  ; 

Some  breath  may  hurst  his  bubble  shares, 

And  soft  white  hands,  would  hardly  earn 

A  living  that  would  suit  his  turn  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  would  not  care  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  does  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Stout  muscles,  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit : 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art : 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  does  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things; 

A  rank,  adjudged  by  toil-worn  merit, 

Content  that  from  employment  springs, 

A  heart  that  in  his  labour  sings; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  does  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

A  patience  learned  by  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it  ; 

A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 

To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son — there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others,  level  stands; 


Large  charily,  doth  never  soil, 
[Jut  only  whitens  soft,  white  hands; 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands  ; 
A  heritage,  it  scorns  to  me, 
Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son,  scorn  not  thy  state, 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 
In  merely  being  rich  and  great: 
Work  only  makes  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign  : 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last, 
Both  children  of  the  same  dear  God  : 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast, 
By  record  of  a  well  filled  past; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 

For  '*  The  Friemi." 

ROTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

REMAINS  OF  SAMUEL  ROBERTS. 

The  passages  which  have  been  extracted 
from  this  remarkable  book  are  singularly  in- 
teresting, because  of  their  close  approach  to 
the  principles  of  Friends.  It  is  another  proof 
of  the  extent  to  which  those  principles  are 
spreading  among  serious  people  who  make  no 
profession  with  us,  yet  who  adopt  one  or  an- 
other of  our  testimonies.  Samuel  Roberts  does 
not  appear  to  have  joined  with  any  religious 
denomination,  and  his  habitual  reserve  and 
diffidence  kept  even  his  intimate  friends  igno- 
rant of  the  depth  of  his  religious  feelings,  until 
late  in  life.  In  1840,  at  the  age  of  77,  he  was 
attacked  with  erysipelas  in  the  head,  and  his 
recovery  was  for  some  time  hopeless.  After 
the  disease  had  somewhat  subsided,  "  He  left 
his  bed  and  walked  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment ;  but  the  effort  availed  not;  for  six  weeks 
he  gradually  sunk — sunk  to  the  extremity  of 
weakness.  Here  is  not  the  place  to  withdraw 
the  veil  from  his  couch  of  helplessness  and  suf- 
fering ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  those  who  sur- 
rounded it,  there  was  a  veil  withdrawn — he 
was  never  known  till  then  :  then,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  tomb  and  (he  brink  of  eternity,  the 
icserve  at  once  natural  and  habitual  to  him, 
the  dictate  both  of  principle  and  disposition, 
melted,  and  was  gone:  then,  for  ihe  first  time, 
he  spoke  freely  and  without  reserve,'  of  the 
kindness  and  love  of  his  heavenly  Father,  of 
the  eternity  whither  he  was  bound,  and  his 
own  joy  and  peace  in  believing." 

The  following  passages  written  after  this 
period,  are  truly  remarkable  for  their  force 
and  depth  of  thought. 

"Pure  and  spiritual  religion  (and  there  is 
no  other  religion)  is  rarely  eilher  acquired  or 
increased,  but  in  secret  communion  between 
God  and  our  own  souls.  It  may  be  said,  that 
'of  that  of  which  the  heart  is  full,  the  mouth 
will  speak.'  This  is  true!  Experience,  how- 
ever, I  fear,  teaches  that  when  the  heart  is 
most  filled  with  self-conceit  and  spiritual  pride, 
it  is  most  apt  to  talk  of  religion.  We  know 
that  we  are  all  greatly  disposed  to  talk  about, and 
force  on  the  notice  of  others,  that  in  which  we 
ihink  we  ourselves  the  most  excel.  It  is  not  so 
often  the  importance  of  the  subject  discussed,  as 
ourselves,  that  we  seek  to  raise  in  the  estima- 


tion of  our  hearers.  This  however,  we  do  not 
always  perceive,  and  rarely  suspect  that  others 
perceive  it.  The  humble  man,  the  broken  and. 
contrite  in  heart,  the  man  who  is  really  op- 
pressed with  the  burden  of  his  sins,  will  not 
force  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  lo  do.  No;  he  will  rather  keep 
it  from  others,  and  will  retire  and  pour  out  his 
sorrows  and  his  tears  where  none  but  God  can 
hear  and  see.  The  very  mention  of  religion 
in  public  will  tinge  his  cheeks  and  cast  his 
eyes  to  the  ground.  He  will  feel  too  forcibly 
the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of  his  God  and 
Saviour,  and  the  insignificancy  and  unworthi- 
ness  of  himself,  to  suffer  him  to  talk  with  free- 
dom and  ease  on  the  subject.  He  will  how- 
ever be  the  last  to  join  in  any  conversation 
which  has  a  tendency  to  treat  religion  lightly, 
and  he  will  always  be  ready  fearlessly  lo  re- 
press the  sarcasms  of  the  scoffer.  Religion 
will  be  seen  publicly  by  man  in  his  life,  and 
privately  by  God  in  his  prayers  and  medita- 
tions. It  is  an  important  object  not  to  disgust 
and  drive  away  from  the  company  of  pious 
persons,  the  young,  the  unfixed,  and  even  the 
gay.  Let  the  conversation  be  amusing  as  well 
as  instructive  ;  generally  cheerful,  and  only 
occasionally  solemn  ;  and  the  most  frivolous 
will  not  shun  it,  but  may  be  unsuspectingly 
interested,  and  led  themselves  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  seriousness  and  piety." 

"  Who  shall  dare  to  sell  that  which  the 
Lord  from  heaven  purchased  with  his  blood, 
that  it  might  be  freely  bestowed  without  money 
and  without  price,  on  all  who  seek  it  and  pro- 
claim it?  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give /" 

"  Rank  and  learning  do  not,  and  cannot 
qualify  to  be  efficient  teachers  of  the  wisdom 
able  lo  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  *  * 
Little  more  remains  for  man,  as  a  religious 
teacher  in  a  Christian  country,  than  to  induce 
his  hearers  to  give  their  hearts  to  God  ;  to  love 
him,  and  to  desire  and  endeavour  to  serve  Him 
fervently,  constantly  and  faithfully." 

"  That  Divine  Being  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  promised  to  every  man  who  should 
obey  Him,  and  desire  it,  a  Comforter  who 
should  lead  him  unto  all  truth;  who  should 
explain  to  him  the  deep  things  of  God,  and 
even  show  him  things  to  come.  With  this 
Comforter, — the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, — for  his 
teacher,  the  humble,  earnest  inquirer  after 
Scripture  trulhs,  cannot  be  fatally  wrong.  He 
however  who  shall  neglect  to  avail  himself  of 
this  divinely  appointed  source  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom, which  may  be  had  without  money  and 
without  price,  and  rely  for  spiritual  knowledge 
on  human  learning  and  on  human  agents,  will 
assuredly  only  the  more  bewilder  himself; 
and,  if  he  profess  to  be  a  teacher,  the  more 
bewilder  his  hearers.  Looking  at  the  letter  of 
scripture,  which,  we  have  inspired  authority 
for  affirming  killeth,  and  despising  or  neglect- 
ing the  Spirit,  which  the  same  authority 
affirms  maketh  alive,  he  becomes  a  darkened 
light,  rendering  darkness  itself  still  more 
dark ;  a  blind  guide,  misleading  those  who 
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emsclves  cannot  sec,  towauls  (ho  brink  of 
struciion.  *  *  Splendour  and  Christianity 
e  incompatible." 

"  The  fact  is,  thai  Cod  and  mammon  can- 
it  both  be  served  by  the  same  individual,  at 
9  same  lime  ;  and  whenever  the  attempt  is 
*de,  the  cause  of  the  latter  invariably  gains 
ound,  while  that  of  Cod  loses  in  propor- 
>n.  This  contest  however  is  not  to  go  on  to 
e  end  of  time.  The  decree  is  gone  forth, 
litherto  shall  thou  come  but  no  farther.' 
lie  period  is  ordained,  and  is  arriving  when 
I  shall  be  taught  of  God;  when  it  shall  be 

longer  necessary  to  say,  '  Know  the  Lord, 
rail  shall  know  Him  from  the  least  to  the 
eatest.'  Alan  may  say,  *  How  can  these 
ings  be?'  The  Spirit  will  answer,  'With 
id  all  things  are  possible.' 
™  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  day  spring  from 

high  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  visit  the 
>rld  now  lying  in  dreadful  sin  and  darkness, 
jmility,  watchfulness,  and  sober-mindedness, 
e  the  great  preparatory  requisites;  these  will 
Dbably  be  produced  by  severe  individual  and 
tional  chastisements.  But  the  work  is  the 
>rd's,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  means  ; 
;y  seem  even  now  prepared  or  preparing.  *  * 
halever  the  final  effect  of  the  change  may 
,  its  progress  will  probably  be  almost  with- 
t  observation.  The  overturn  of  no  old  esta- 
shment  will  be  attempted  by  any  means,  but 

showing  a  more  excellent  way.  Here  a 
!e,  and  there  a  little,  will  the  light  of  truth 
vance  and  spread  on  every  side  ;  the  mists 
darkness  and  of  error  will  as  gradually  re- 
le  and  silently  vanish  away.  The  light  is 
God,  and  therefore  the  world  cannot  prevail 
tinst  it.  The  weapons  which  alone  will  be 
id  in  this  warfare  will  not  be  carnal,  but 
jhty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
Diig  holds.   How?    Not  by  violence  !  No; 

by  the  silent,  gentle  operations  of  the  Holy 

rit  of  God.  He  will  erect  his  pure  and  sa- 
d  temple  in  the  heart  of  every  true  believer  ; 

he  will  not  induce  any  of  them  to  destroy 

violence  the  splendid  temples  built  by  hands, 
Lever  polluted  and  abominable  they  may 

e  become. 

Amid  the  anarchy,  confusion  and  suffer- 
3,  which  must  precede  and  attend  those 
limotions,  and  anticipated  political  changes 
ancient  states,  particularly  in   this,  the 
et,  silent  soothing  of  this  proposed  recur- 
:e  to  the  pure  and  primitive  religion  of  love 
peace,  will  serve  to  calm  the  troubled  spi- 
and  soothe  the  agitated  frame  to  rest.  It 
hen  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the 
h,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are 
t  disposed  to  learn  righteousness.    In  those 
ul  times  which  are  most  assuredly  ap- 
ching,  the  important  truths,  which  have 
here  attempted  to  be  enforced,  will  be  the 
likely  to  produce  an  extensive  and  abid- 
:f7ect.    The  aspect  of  the  times  now  ap- 
5  to  me  to  be  such  as  distinctly  to  open  an 
ually  wide  door  for  the  entry  of  that  truth, 
h  till  now  could  not  have  obtained  admis- 
When  men's  minds  are  failing  them 
tar,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  that 
oming  on  the  earth,  when  the  powers  of 
teavens  shall  be  shaken — they  will  be 


looking  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  ready  to  cry 
'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  " 

That  these  clear  perceptions  of  the  spiritu- 
ality of  religion  were  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  we  cannot  doubt.  But  it 
is  interesting  to  look  back  to  Samuel  Roberts's 
own  account  of  his  childhood,  and  to  perceive 
the  influences  which  greatly  assisted  in  form- 
ing his  character.  Few  men  of  uncommon 
excellence  have  recorded  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  their  character,  who  have  not 
attributed  a  great  share  to  the  influence  of  the 
mother.    It  was  so  with  Samuel  Roberts. 

"  My  mother"  says  he,  "  though  she  never 
joined  the  society  (Methodists),  went  for  seve- 
ral years  regularly  to  their  evening  services; 
meanwhile  attending  at  the  church  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Afterwards  she  ceased  to  go  to  either, 
but  went  regularly  to  the  Quakers'  meeting- 
house. She,  however,  never  either  joined  their 
Society,  nor  conformed  to  their  dress  or  speech. 
Her's  was  truly  the  religion  of  the  heart.  She 
found  fault  with  none,  but  she  silently  strove 
to  show  by  example  a  more  excellent  way. 
She  no  otherwise  sought  to  bias  her  children; 
yet  it  showed  no  common  strength  of  mind  so 
to  follow  out  conviction  in  her  conduct.  She 
was  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  I  never  went  with  her  to  the 
meeting  in  my  life,  nor  did  she  seek  to  influ- 
ence me;  yet  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
mode  of  worship  of  the  Friends  approaches  the 
nearest  of  any  to  the  purity  of  true  Christian 
worship." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 

John  Parrish  and  James  Cresson,  who  we 
find  by  Henry  Drinker's  letter  to  Samuel  Em- 
len,  given  in  a  former  number,  were  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  in  the  Ninth  month,  1784,  to  visit 
Barbadoes,  sailed  for  that  place  soon  after  the 
date  of  the  letter.  On  the  10th  of  First  month, 
they  thus  wrote  from  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Henry  Drinker: 
"  We  are  bowed  in  humility  and  wonder  at 
our  Friends'  tender  sympathy  and  care  towards 
us,  and  wish  to  be  favoured  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  Lord  of  sure  mercies,  for  his 
manifold  favours,  as  well  as  to  our  dear  Friends 
for  their  kindness.  It  is  not  strange  to  us  to 
hear  of  the  decease  of  poor  Thomas  Wharton, 
as  he  has  been  in  a  tottering  condition  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  gone 
to  rest  from  a  world  of  trouble.  Thy  account 
of  our  beloved  Friend  Nicholas  Wain*  was  to 
our  satisfaction.  We  doubt  not,  that  although 
he  may  at  times  be  closely  tried  and  proved, 
that  he  hath  to  witness  that  peace  and  conso- 
lation, that  is  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  These 
make  amends,  and  are  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  all  that  we  may  part  with  of  this 
world's  enjoyments,  although  very  near  and 
dear  to  us.  His  heart  was  often  filled  with 
the  aboundings  of  love  before  he  left  us,  and 
we  hope  he  may  witness  an  increase  thereof 


*  Then  in  England. 


on  his  return,  and  that  his  labour  of  love  may 
be  blest  where  his  lot  may  be  cast.  Thy  in- 
formation concerning  the  welfare  of  our  lami- 
lies  was  truly  acceptable,  and  we  hope,  through 
holy  help,  so  to  conduct,  as  to  be  favoured 
with  our  Friends'  ardent  desires  for  our  con- 
tinual support  and  establishment  on  that  Rock 
which  is  immutable.  We  have  great  cause  to 
bow  in  reverent  thankfulness,  and  may  say, 
that  although  we  have  had  to  pass  through 
some  closely  baptizing  seasons,  hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us.  We  had  divers  comfort- 
able opportunities  on  our  passage,  and  yester- 
day we  had  a  favoured  one  at  our  Friend  John 
Lock's,  though  the  company  was  small." 

The  next  day  James  Cresson  writing  to 
Thomas  Harrison,  says,  "Thy  beloved  wife 
is,  whilst  I  am  writing,  brought  very  near  to 
me.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  her  month  has  been 
more  frequently  opened.  May  the  Lord  in- 
crease her  strength  in  every  respect,  is  the 
prayer  of  one  of  Sion's  poor  travellers  ;  that 
when  it  may  please  the  great  Master  that  we 
meet,  it  may  he  with  sheaves  in  our  bosoms. 
My  love  is  to  her  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
word." 

Whilst  tracing  these  two  Friends  in  their 
visit  to  the  island,  I  had  called  to  my  remem- 
brance, a  very  interesting  account  left  by  that 
valuable  Friend  Joan  Vokins,  of  her  labouis 
and  exercises  among  the  West  India  Islands. 
She  says : 

"I  took  shipping  at  New  York,  and  as  the 
Lord  put  it  into  my  heart  to  visit  Friends  in 
the  Leeward  Islands, so  he  carried  them  [there,] 
let  them  that  sailed  do  what  they  could.  They 
could  not  steertheir  course  intoBarbadoes-road, 
although  they  endeavoured  it  with  all  their 
might.  I  had  good  service  amongst  them  in 
the  vessel  ;  and  they  were  made  to  confess  to 
the  Almighty  power  that  I  testified  of.  We 
laid  by  Antego  a  week  before  the  owner  would 
let  me  go  ashore.  But  the  all-wise  God  or- 
dered it  so,  that  the  vessel  could  not  go  away 
till  I  had  been  there,  and  performed  what  ser- 
vice he  had  appointed  for  me.  Blessed  be  his 
Name!  his  reward  was  precious.  We  came 
ashore  on  a  First-day,  and  I  hastened  to  a 
Friends'  meeting.  When  I  went  in  I  found 
l he  Lord's  power  was  amongst  his  people,  and 
I  had  a  precious  lime  with  them.  There  was 
a  little  handful  of  plain-hearted  Friends,  and 
our  hearts  were  tendered,  our  souls  comforted, 
and  we  rejoiced  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  visited 
us,  and  caused  us  in  his  love  to  visit  each 
other. 

"  When  I  took  leave  of  Friends  of  Antego 
that  came  aboard  with  me,  God's  heavenly 
power  was  with  us,  and  sweetly  refreshed  our 
souls,  and  remained  with  us,  and  we  were  con- 
cerned one  for  another,  not  knowing  that  wo 
should  ever  see  each  other's  faces  more.  See 
how  the  Lord  ordered  it.  As  we  were  sailing 
on  the  sea,  it  opened  in  my  heart  to  visit 
Friends  at  Nevis.  The  owner  of  the  vessel 
being  a  hypocritical  professor,  caused  my  ex- 
ercise to  be  the  more,  but  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  manifest, — i he  winds  and  sea  obey- 
ed, and  we  were  carried  to  Nevis  against  his 
will.  He  would  not  let  me  go  ashore,  for  he 
had  heard,  that  those  should  pay  a  great  fine 
that  carried  any  Friend  thither.    He  hoisted 
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sail  again  for  Barbadoes,  and  said,  lie  would 
weather  t he  point  of  Cordilopa.  He  laboured 
three  weeks,  but  could  not  do  it.  The  band 
of  (be  Lord  was  against  him,  else  be  might 
have  done  it  in  a  few  days.  But  he  provoked 
the  Lord,  and  trusted  in  his  vessel,  and  his 
own  skill.  He  locked  up  the  bread,  and  dealt 
hardly  with  his  passengers,  when  he  saw  he 
should  be  longer  at  sea  than  at  first  he  did 
expect.  We  were  close  by  a  French  island, 
and  they  said  the  French  would  not  let  us  have 
any  [water],  if  we  starved.  The)'  were  pa- 
pists, and  said,  If  we  came  for  water,  they 
would  take  our  ship  for  a  prey,  and  us  for 
captives.  Yet  ibis  owner  of  the  vessel  would 
not  go  to  any  other  island,  until  the  merchants 
that  were  on  board  threatened  him  very  sorely. 
Then  he  put  in  at  a  mountainous  place,  called 
Mount  Serat.  They  all  went  from  me  as  soon 
as  they  were  landed.  1  was  very  weakly  be- 
ing aboard  the  vessel  so  long  with  such  bad 
accommodation.  1  went  aboard  With  my 
clothes  so  wet,  that  I  could  wring  water  from 
them,  and  [had]  dried  them  on  my  weakly  body. 
This  had  cast  me  into  a  feverish  condition, 
and  I  was  very  dry.  I  sat  down  on  the  shore, 
and  a  girl  coming  to  fetch  fresh  water  near 
where  I  sat,  I  drank  till  1  sweat.  Then  I 
swooned,  and  lay  some  time,  but  the  arising  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  set  me  on  my  feet  again.  I 
was  not  clear  of  Nevis  ;  and  bearing  of  a  leaky 
vessel  going  to  Antego,  I  took  my  passage  in 
that,  hoping  that  way  might  be  made  from 
thence  to  go  to  Nevis.  Having  got  a  passage, 
it  being  night  and  rainy,  I  tried  to  get  a  lodg- 
ing on  the  land.  The  people  were  generally 
Irish  papists,  but  the  Lord  did  so  order  it,  that 
I  met  with  an  English  woman,  and  she  treated 
me  kindly.  She  had  neither  bread  nor  drink, 
but  had  wine  and  sugar.  1  desired  half  a  pint 
of  Madeira  wine  to  be  boiled,  and  that  served 
me  [for  food]  night  and  morning.  The  Lord 
blessed  it  to  me,  and  his  holy  power  accom- 
panied ine.  Whilst  I  staid  for  the  vessel,  I 
had  good  service  there,  though  there  was  no 
Friend  in  all  the  island.  They  had  banished 
a  Friend  out  of  it,  as  I  heard,  but  a  little  be- 
fore, and  the  people  told  me  ihey  did  not  dare 
to  have  a  meeting.  Yet  I  published  the  Truth 
in  the  streets,  and  they  confessed  to  it.  So  1 
left  the  Truth  honourable  amongst  them,  and 
came  aboard  the  vessel,  and  sailed  to  the  ves- 
sel that  I  had  suffered  in.  I  called  for  the 
owner,  and  cleared  my  conscience  to  him.  I 
told  him  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  him, 
and  warned  him  to  repent,  else  he  should  sud- 
denly feel  the  stroke  of  it  to  be  heavy  upon 
him.  And  inasmuch  as  his  heart  had  been 
too  much  on  that  barque,  he  should  shortly 
see  that  the  Lord  would  destroy  it.  Accord- 
ingly, his  vessel  was  split  on  a  rock  in  a  little 
time  after.  When  I  through  tender  mercy, 
came  to  Antego  again,  the  Friends  told  me  how 
they  had  been  concerned  for  me,  and  so  had 
Nevis  Friends.  There  was  a  passage  ready 
for  Nevis,  and  an  honest  woman  Friend,  whose 
name  was  Mary  Humphrey,  was  very  ready 
to  go  with  me.  Friends  there  [Nevis]  were 
very  joyful  of  my  coming,  and  we  had  many 
good  and  powerful  meetings  in  that  island. 
There  was  a  judge  and  his  wife  came  to  meet- 
ing, and  people  of  several  sorts.   We  had  some 


meetings  at  the  houses  of  them  that  were  no 
Friends,  and  Friends  were  well  satisfied  and 
comforted,  and  the  mighty  power  of  God  was 
with  us.  Glory  unto  him,  for  be  is  worthy 
over  all,  and  in  us  all.  Oh  that  we  may  have 
an  eye  lo  his  glory,  in  our  whole  lives,  and 
conversation.  It  is  by  him  we  live  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.  His  dealing  with  us,  and 
working  for  us  in  that  place  is  worthy  to  be 
remembered.  This  is  the  place  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  aforementioned  was  afraid  to  carry 
me  to.  But  the  Lord  was  on  my  side,  and 
prevented  much  evil  when  it  was  intended. 
The  Governor  was  so  kind  that  he  gave  us  his 
letter  of  recommendation  to  carry  with  us.  So 
I  went  back  with  M.  H.  to  Antego,  and  to  live 
islands,  and  there  we  and  some  Friends  that 
went  with  us,  visited  a  poor  people  who  com- 
plained of  their  priest.  They  said  he  came  to 
them  but  once  a  year,  and  then  it  was  to  take 
that  which  they  had  from  them.  We  had  a 
precious  opportunity  to  manifest  the  Truth; 
they  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  seemed  lo  be  well 
satisfied  and  affected.  Then  I  being  clear,  a 
passage  presented  for  Barbadoes.  When  I 
arrived,  1  met  with  many  Friends  at  Bridge- 
town, and  took  an  account  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  went  to  them  and  other  meet- 
ings  as  briefly  as  I  could.  First-days  I  had 
two  or  three  meetings,  among  the  blacks,  and 
among  the  white  people.  The  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  mightily  manifest,  so  that  my 
soul  was  often  melted  therewith,  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  negroes  as  well  as  among  Friends. 
When  I  had  gone  through  the  island,  and  was 
clear,  having  been  well  refreshed  with  Friends, 
in  the  feeling  of  the  heavenly  power,  I  came 
aboard  the  ship  for  my  native  land." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

"  When  the  parliament  ended  that  year,  J. 
Bond  came  to  Holme,  and  informed  me  of  a 
deficit  in  my  accounts;  saying  he  had  taken 
the  book  to  his  chamber,  and  bad  searched  it 
with  great  care  and  diligence  for  two  weeks, 
and  found  that  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
were  missing,  and  that  his  brother,  my  mas- 
ter, had  likewise  examined  and  found  it  so. 
Yet,  said  he,  we  do  not  really  suspect  you  of 
swindling.  I  said,  '  If  there  be  a  fraud,  I  am 
the  man  [who  have  committed  it],  for  I  took 
and  paid  all,  without  the  help  of  any  other  per- 
son, and  I  have  a  good  conscience.'  He  said, 
My  brother  will  come  soon,  when  the  circuit 
ends  ;  ask  him  for  the  book  and  examine  it  for 
yourself.  This  report  raised  fears  and  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  and  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  for 
wisdom  and  direction  how  to  find  out  the  em- 
bezzlement; for  I  could  appeal  to  him  for  my 
innocence  in  the  affair.  My  fears  were  quell- 
ed by  the  following  dream.  1  thought  1  met 
in  Stoborough  Lane  a  very  large  snake,  that 
raised  itself  from  the  ground  as  I  came  near, 
and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  Get  out  of  the  way 
you  are  in.  1  am  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Lord  put  me,  said  1,  and  with  my  staff  I  struck 
him  across  the  neck,  and  cut  his  head  off.  I 


then  gave  him  a  second  blow,  which  cut 
his  tail  ;  and  I  went  on  my  way.    This  drea 
made  my  mind  easy,  as  I  believed  it  was  se 
to  assure  me  of  victory." 

"In  a  few  weeks  my  master  came,  and 
asked  him  for  the  book,  which  he  kindly  ga 
into  my  hand.  I  took  it  aside  to  trace  t 
copy,  and  found  it  right.  I  then  cast  up  t 
columns,  and  found  them  correct.  Ther 
feared  and  cried  in  my  heart,  Lord !  Wl 
shall  I  do?  The  Red  Sea  is  before  me,  a 
the  Egyptians  behind  me.  I  then  felt  a  stro 
impression  of  mind,  as  though  a  voice  said  s 
dibly,  Carry  over — carry  over.  I  began 
once  to  carry  over  the  columns,  and  so 
found  one  that  was  four  hundred  pounds,  ( 
the  attorney  had  carried  over  only  thr 
There  was  the  head  of  the  snake.  Ther 
proceeded  to  carry  over  the  other  sums,  a 
found  another  where  £14  12s.  l\d.  were  I 
back.  Here  was  the  tail.  I  went  to  my  m; 
ter  and  said,  '  I  have  found  it  out.'  '  Y 
have  not — you  cannot,'  said  he.  I  replied, 
have.'  'I  cannot  give  you  credit  for  it,'  sj 
he.  '  Please  to  see  ;  here  are  £400,  and  1 
attorney  has  carried  only  £300.'  'Ah! 
it  is,'  he  said.  '  See  again  :  here  are  £14  I: 
l\d.  left  out  of  the  sum  carried  over.'  '  Sc 
is,'  said  master,  'and  you  are  wiser  than 
of  us.  Here  are  five  guineas  for  you,  an 
will  never  mistrust  you  as  long  as  I  liv 
Soon  after,  my  master's  sisters  came  to  see  hi 
and  when  they  saw  me,  said,  '  We  wish  y 
joy  ;  you  have  sustained  your  character.' 
like  manner  every  one  of  the  worthy  fam 
addressed  me,  at  the  first  interview  after  t 
innocence  was  proved. 

"But  what  was  yet  more  gratifying,  wa 
letter  my  master  sent  me  from  London,  to  s 
he  was  not  coming  into  the  country  at  t 
season,  and  that  I  was  to  receive  his  rents,  8 
if  I  wanted  money  on  the  farm  account,  I  w 
to  keep  it,  and  send  him  only  what  I  co 
spare.    He  also  stated  that  the  attorney  v 
indebted  to  him  such  a  sum,  and  I  was  to  c 
upon  him  for  it.    I  carried  the  letter  to  sh 
the  aforesaid  attorney  my  authority,  at 
sight  of  which  he  was  greatly  agitated, 
paid  me  the  money.   '  You  thought,  I  suppo 
said  I,  '  to  hang  or  transport  me  for  cheai 
my  master.    But  you  did  not  know  that  I 
a  Counsellor  lo  teach  me,  wiser  than  all 
attorneys  in  the  world.'    At  this  be  multe 
something,  and  I  came  away,  singing  in 
heart  ihe  song  of  Moses  : — '  The  enemy  s 
I  will  pursue ;  I  will  overtake ;  I  will  divide 
spoil  ;  my  hand  shall  destroy  them  !  T 
didst  blow  with  thy  wind ;  the  sea  eov< 
them — they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  wal 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord  ;  among 
gods,  who  is  like  unto  thee  !' 

"  My  master,  by  his  abilities  and  tak 
became  a  great  man.  He  was  much  estee 
as  a  counsellor — was  one  of  the  king's  p 
council,  and  was  made  lord  of  ihe  Tread 
and  Judge  Advocate  of  the  army.  He  res 
mostly  in  London  for  nearly  fourteen  y 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  [my  former  i 
ter].  Not  having  his  health  in  Londor 
gave  up  his  high  office,  and  came  to  resii 
the  country.  [It  was  believed  that  his  pr 
pal  reason  for  resigning  his  office  with 
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alary  of  €5000  annexed  1o  it,  was  because 
le  felt  uneasy  at  signing  death  warrants,  in 
irtue  of  which  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures 
vere  taken  away.] 

"  I  lived  under  him  thirty-three  years  in  nil 
;ood  conscience.  For  a  few  years  before  his 
lealh  he  suffered  much,  and  declined  by  slow 
legrces,  till  he  became  a  most  distressing  object 
if  emaciation.  I  cannot  recollect  a  word  or 
iction  that  will  plant  a  thorn  in  my  dying  pil- 
ow  respecting  him.  For  his  salvation,  I  sent 
ip  my  cries  to  God,  especially  when  near  his 
md.  1  found  he  was  soon  to  be  taken  from 
ne,  and  fell  an  uncommon  desire  that  the  Lord 
vould  open  his  eyes  to  see  his  slate,  and  to  see 
ne  as  we  were  seen  by  our  Maker.  Just  as  I 
lad  concluded  my  prayer  for  this,  the  butler 
ailed  at  my  d<-or,  Master  wants  you.  When 

entered  the  room  he  said  with  (cars,  I  want 
ou  to  sit  down  with  me,  and  read  to  me  in  a 
•ook  you  will  find  on  that  table.  .  .  .  The 
iook  was  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Sumner. 
Che  text  was,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  lhat 
abour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
'ou  rest.'  My  master  paid  great  attention, 
nd  said  '  It  is  an  excellent  subject.  You  read 
livinity  much  better  than  you  do  newspapers.' 
said  "it  is  better  print  than  I  generally  read. 
Not  only  so,'  rejoined  he,  '  but  you  have  ac- 
ustomed  yourself  to  read  such  good  things.' 
le  seemed  in  tears,  and  I  left  the  room,  say- 
ig,  1  hoped  to  rind  him  better  to-morrow.  He 
fas  not,  however,  for  when  I  came  in  the 
lorning,  he  was  dying,  and  spake  no  more. 

"  What  he  meant  about  my  reading  news- 
apers  was  this :  England  was  then  engaged 
i  war.  I  did  not  like  the  report  of  violence 
nd  bloodshed,  and  when  he  required  me  to 
:ad  the  newspaper  to  him,  I  could  not  read 
ilh  a  relish  ;  but  when  he  asked  me  to  read 
I spiritual  author  the  case  was  very  different." 
1  During  the  early  religious  exercise  of  John 
Jickland,  and  before  he  had  attained  to  an 
Biiding  sense  of  Divine  counsel  and  favour,  a 
Brson  placed  in  his  hands  a  popish  book,  the 
jading  of  which  brought  him  into  much  con- 
I:t  and  distress.  His  mind  was  greatly  agi- 
led  with  doubts  and  difficulties  which  he 
lind  himself  unable  to  resolve.  But  as  he 
Inestly  endeavoured  to  seek  for  a  knowledge 
■the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  He  who  teacheth 

■  never  man  taught,  was  pleased  to  open  his 
Bderstanding,  and  enable  him  to  see  clearly 

■  o  the  errors  of  that  dark  delusion.    The  ex- 

■  ises  he  had  passed  through  on  these  sub- 

■  s  prepared  him  to  be  useful  to  others  in 
B  r  life,  an  instance  of  which  is  as  follows. 

■  vbout  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  he  accom- 
lied  his  first  master,  Nathaniel  Bond,  to  a 

■  ling  of  custom-house  and  excise  officers  at 
1st  Lulvvorlh.  At  the  inn  where  they  quar- 
I    he  saw  some  tracts  in  favour  of  popery, 

the  landlady  lold  him  belonged  to  a  per- 
Hwho  lodged  there,  and  was  eagerly  endea- 
H ring  to  propagate  his  opinions  among  the 
Hhuours.    "  We  are  all  such  fools  here," 
I  she,  "  that  we  cannot  answer  him,  but  I 
He  you  could,  and  I  hope  you  will.  He'll 
In  by  and  by,  and  will  be  sure  to  have 
^B:thing  to  say  to  you." 
H:iis  brought  J.  S.  under  deep  concern.  He 
H  i  lo  a  solitary  place  among  the  rocks 


near  the  cove,  where  he  earnestly  sought  the 
Lord,  and  asked  counsel  of  Him  who  has  pro- 
mised both  wisdom  and  utterance  to  his  depen- 
dent children  in  every  time  of  need.  "  1  felt 
myself,"  said  he,  "  but  a  youth  and  a  stripling, 
unaccustomed  to  war,  while  this  priest  appear- 
ed as  Goliath.  At  length  I  felt  assured  that  the 
God  of  Israel,  in  whom  alone  I  trusted,  would 
be  with  me  to  teach  me  what  to  say."  On 
his  return  to  the  inn,  he  found  the  priest  in 
company  with  several  of  the  officers,  and  he 
soon  challenged  J.  S.  to  dispute  wit'h  him  re- 
lative to  the  popish  and  protestant  faith.  J.  S. 
proposed  that  they  should  have  their  conver- 
sation in  some  more  private  and  quiet  place  ; 
but  the  priest  said,  "  No  place  is  more  suit- 
able than  this,  that  all  the  company  may  hear 
the  arguments  on  both  sides." 

The  persons  present  seemed  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  ;  and  by  keeping  watch- 
ful and  attentive  to  the  openings  of  Truth,  John 
was  enabled  to  answer  the  priest  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  About  the  middle  of  the  con- 
versation, one  of  the  officers  arose  and  said  : 
"  I  wish  I  was  not  obliged  to  leave — but  must 
beg  to  offer  one  remark,  which  is,  that  our 
friend  Stickland  has  both  reason  and  scripture 
on  his  side,  but  as  for  you,  (turning  to  the 
priest,)  you  have  neither."  Chagrined  at  this 
unlooked  for  address,  the  priest  seemed  trou- 
bled, and  before  the  close  of  the  debate  was 
quite  confounded.  The  landlady  told  after- 
ward, that  from  that  day,  the  priest  left  off 
trying  to  persuade  people  into  popery  ;  and 
never  held  up  his  head  again  while  amongst 
them,  saying,  he  was  tired  of  his  religion, 
which  in  a  little  while  he  entirely  renounced. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Fashions  of  the  World. — Friends,  all  ye 
that  have  known  the  way  of  Truth,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  power  of  ihe  same,  and  now  turn 
back  into  the  world's  fashions  and  customs, 
you  stop  them  lhat  are  coming  out  of  the 
world  ;  you  make  ihem  to  stumble  at  the 
Truth — you  make  them  to  question  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  out  of  the  world  and  its 
ways — you  grieve  the  righteous  and  sadden 
the  hearts  of  the  upright  and  simple.  You 
had  better  never  have  known  the  way  of  light, 
life  and  power.  You  are  the  cause  of  many 
keeping  in  darkness  ;  you  are  the  cause  of  the 
boasting  of  the  wicked,  and  make  the  wicked 
take  you  for  their  objects  against  the  Truth, 
and  them  that  live  in  it,  to  plead  against  its 
ways.  You  had  betler  never  been  born  ;  your 
days  will  be  sad  ;  troubles  and  vengeance  will 
be  your  garments  and  clothing  there,  and  a 
hard  thing  it  will  be  for  any  of  you  lo  repent, 
for  you  will  find  a  more  subtle  thing  in  you, 
than  was  before  you  knew  the  Truth,  who 
have  neglected  hearing  the  voice  of  God, 
through  which  your  hearts  are  hardened.  Woe 
and  misery  is  for  you,  whose  latter  end  is 
worse  than  the  beginning  ;  when  the  way  of 
peace  is  hid  from  your  eyes,  and  a  place  of 
repentance  you  cannot  find,  though  you  wash 
your  altar  wilh  tears,  being  in  the  stained  life, 
where  all  the  tattlers,  tale-carriers,  unclean 
persons,  envious,  murmurers,  and  complain- 
er's  being  is — out  of  the  life,  power  and  wisdom 


of  God  which  hath  the  royal  dominion  and 
possession  of  the  Royal  Seed.  Therefore  turn, 
turn,  all  that  are  not  hindered,  and  past  feel- 
ing,  and  hear  the  voice,  that  the  way  of  peace 
and  ihe  way  of  life  and  salvation  you  may 
know  and  live  in,  and  in  all  your  disorderly 
carriages,  walkings,  words  and  actions  you 
may  come  to  receive  judgment,  and  through 
that  you  may  come  to  receive  power  to  live  a 
new  life  in  which  God  is  served  in  the  Truth, 
and  not  the  devil  who  is  out  of  the  Truth  ;  for 
in  the  Truth  is  the  holy  unity  and  the  pure 
dominion,  and  the  everlasting  life  promised 
and  received,  and  the  royal  seed  which  the 
elect  hath,  wherein  they  have  the  bread  of 
life. — G.  Fox. 


"  My  Mother  Never  Lies." — A  few  ladies 
met  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  for  an  evening  visit,  when  the  following 
scene  and  conversation  occurred. 

The  child  of  one  of  the  ladies  about  five 
years  old,  was  guilty  of  rude,  noisy  conduct, 
very  improper  on  all  occasions,  and  particu- 
larly so  at  a  stranger's  house.  The  mother 
kindly  reproved  her. 

"  Sarah,  you  must  not  do  so." 

The  child  soon  forgot  the  reproof,  and  be- 
came as  noisy  as  ever.  The  mother  firmly 
said, 

"  Sarah,  if  you  do  so  again  I  will  punish 
you." 

But  not  long  after,  Sarah  did  so  again. 
When  the  company  were  about  to  separate, 
the  mother  stepped  into  a  neighbour's  house, 
intending  to  return  for  her  child.  During  her 
absence  the  thought  of  going  home  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  Sarah  the  punishment  which  her 
mother  told  her  she  might  expect.  The  recol- 
lection turned  her  rudeness  and  thoughtless- 
ness into  sorrow.  A  young  lady  present  ob- 
serving it,  and  learning  the  cause,  in  order  to 
pacify  her,  said  : 

"  Never  mind — I  will  ask  your  mother  not 
to  whip  you." 

"  Oh,"  said  Sarah,  "  that  will  do  no  good — 
my  mother  never  tells  a  lie." 

The  wriler  who  communicated  the  above  to 
the  St.  Louis  Observer,  says — "  I  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  reply  of  that  child  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  h  is  worth  every  thing  in 
the  training  of  a  child,  to  make  it  feel  that  its 
mother  never  tells  lies." 


Saving-  Knowledge. — Do  they  know  or  own 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  truly  and  aright,  who 
only  know  and  own  him,  as  outwardly  de- 
scribed and  related  of  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
know  him  not  inwardly  revealed  in  their  hearts, 
as  the  Word  and  power  of  eternal  life?  Or 
are  they  the  true  knowers  and  owners  of 
Christ,  who  know  and  own  him  not  only  ac- 
cording to  a  literal  description  of  him  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  as  inwardly  revealed  by 
the  Father,  witnessing  him  formed  in  them, 
and  their  hearts  changed  into  his  holy  and 
heavenly  image,  by  virtue  of  his  inward  ap- 
pearance and  operation  of  his  Spirit  and  power 
in  them  ? 


Generally  speaking,  none  bear  reproof  less 
patiently,  than  common  reprovers. 
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Justification.  —  Justification  by  Grace  is 
only  to  them  who  are  taught  by  Grace.  The 
grace  of  God  brings  salvation,  redemption,  jus- 
tification to  them,  and  no  others;  for  their 
sins  only  are  blotted  out,  covered  and  not  im- 
puted, who  receive  grace,  hear  the  voice  of  it, 
and  obey  it.  "  Hear  and  obey,  and  your 
souls  shall  live." 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  8,  1849. 


On  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  30th  nit.,  be- 
tween 2  and  3  o'clock,  an  explosion  took  place 
in  the  steam  marble-works  of  Edwin  Greble, 
in  Willow  street  below  Thirteenth.  Whilst 
the  workmen  were  busily  engaged,  the  saws 
all  in  motion,  a  terrible  crash  was  suddenly- 
heard,  the  southern  gable  end,  and  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  and  western  walls  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  roof  nearly  demolished.  On 
examination,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
boilers  had  burst  with  tremendous  force.  Be- 
ing projected  into  the  yard,  it  met  a  large  slab 
of  marble,  splitting  it  in  two,  but  which  arrest- 
ed its  further  progress,  or  the  consequences 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  fearful. 
Stones,  bricks,  fragments  of  iron  and  timber, 
were  thrown  in  great  profusion  into  the  yard 
of  The  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans,  fronting 
on  Thirteenth  street,  damaging  the  fence  in 
several  places;  and  one  large  stone  supposed 
to  weigh  from  50  to  60  pounds,  was  carried 
through  the  fence,  crushing  one  of  the  posts 
supporting  the  shed  ;  then  passed  through  the 
window  of  the  kitchen,  and  finally  fell  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  after  breaking  a  hole 
in  the  partition  wall.  Several  windows  were 
broken,  amounting  in  all  to  30  panes  of  glass. 
The  report  of  the  explosion,  the  crash  of  fall- 
ing walls,  the  confusion,  dust,  &c,  were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  terrific;  and  the  inmates 
suffered  some  moments  of  intense  alarm  and 
anxiety,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  no 
one  was  injured.  No  person  was  in  the  kit- 
chen or  yard  at  the  time,  though  most  of  the 
children  had  just  gone  from  the  latter,  and 
were  then  passing  from  it,  up  stairs  into  the 
school-room.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
fact  that  the  kitchen  was  very  rarely  vacated, 
is  so  remarkable,  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  a 
conviction  of  providential  interposition,  and 
calls  for  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  ever  near 
to  defend  the  helpless  in  time  of  danger. 

It  is  no  less  extraordinary,  that  all  the  work- 
men employed  at  the  works  escaped  injury, 
excepting  one  lad  who  had  his  toe  slightly 
hurt,  though  they  were  in  and  around  the 
building  at  the  time.  The  loss  to  E.  Greble, 
is  supposed  not  to  fall  short  of  $5200. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Early  after  the  late  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
information  reached  us,  that  a  very  cordial 
feeling  amongst  Friends  was  manifest  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  towards  their  Boarding-School,  fur- 
nishing the  agreeable  prospect  that  an  increase 
of  pupils  would  take  place  this  autumn.  A 
guarded    education  of  our   youth    in  select 


schools,  under  the  care  and  control  of  Friends, 
is  of  much  importance,  if  we  wish  them  edu- 
cated in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Society  ;  and  where  our  seminaries  are  sup- 
plied with  good  teachers,  conscientiously  con- 
cerned to  discharge  their  duties  in  all  respects, 
we  believe  children  will  learn  more  in  the 
same  time,  and  be  better  grounded  in  their 
studies  at  our  boarding-schools,  than  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighbourhoods  where 
they  reside. 

We  were  cheered  in  the  receipt  on  the  3rd 
instant  of  a  letter  from  a  Friend  in  Ohio,  con- 
taining the  following  statement :  "Thenum- 
ber  of  scholars  at  our  boarding-school  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  for  a  number  of'  years 
past,  amounting  to  seventy  at  the  present  time, 
and  more  yet  looked  for.  From  the  accounts 
we  get  from  our  son,  who  is  one  of  the  scho- 
lars, and  other  sources,  we  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  it  is  a  good  school,  and  is  orderly 
and  well  liked  by  the  scholars."  We  wish 
the  Friends  who  are  immediately  employed  in 
the  seminary,  and  the  Committee  having  the 
oversight,  may  feel  themselves  encouraged  by- 
its  prosperity ,  and  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
a  proper  devotion  of  their  time  and  labour  in 
promoting  the  religious  and  literary  welfare  of 
their  interesting  charge. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Andrew  Hampton,  Richmond,  la.,  for 
himself,  Beriah  Kenyon,  and  Jeremiah  Hadley,  each 
$2,  vol.  23.  Amos  Battey,  agent,  Starksboro',  Vt.,  for 
Benjamin  Macomber,  $2,  vol.  23.  Mead  Atvvater,  for 
himself,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  24,  and  for  Abner  H.  Deuel, 
$2,  vol.  23.  Francis  U.  Williams,  agent,  Jacksonville, 
N.  Y.,  for  himself,  Charles  B.  Owen,  John  A.  Potter, 
Sarah  E.  Hoag,  and  Jarvis  Wooden,  each  $2,  vol.  23. 
John  T.  Kenyon,  per  N.  H.  B.,  $2,  vol.  22.  Joseph 
Battey,  Augustus  Smith,  Moses  Huntington,  and  John 
Parker,  each  $2,  vol.  23. 

Agent  Appointed 
Beriah  Kenyon,  Richmond,  Wrayne  county, 
Indiana. 

Omitted  from  List  of  Agents. 
Henry  Knowles,  Smvrna,  Chenango  county, 
N.  Y. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day,  the  14th  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  and  the 
Visiting  Committee  assemble  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  8th  inst. 

Phila.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1849. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 


Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.— 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street 
William  Hilles,  Frankford;  James  Thorp 
Frankford. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wot 
thington. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Sixt 
street,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  inst.,  William  Smedlei 
of  Middietown,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  and  Harrie 
Jones,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  1849,  Thoma 
Evans,  an  cider  and  mucli  esteemed  member  of  Hac 
donfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Jersey,  aged  66  yean 
This  dear  Friend  had  been  suffering  under  paralysi 
for  about  six  years,  under  which  his  mental  facultie 
were  much  impaired  ;  yet  he  was  patient  and  meek  a 
a  little  child  ;  and  as  his  bodily  powers  failed,  no  mm 
mur  escaped  him,  but  in  humble,  quiet  trust,  he  seem 
ed  prepared  to  meet  the  undeniable  messenger ;  am 
though  unable  to  articulate  any  thing  for  some  timi 
the  consoling  belief  was  afforded  that  he  was  mere 
fully  gathered  to  rest  with  the  just  of  all  generation! 

 ,  in  Middietown,  R.  I.,  on  the  22d  day  of  Tent 

month,  1849,  Benoni  Weaver,  a  worthy  member  an< 
overseer  of  Rhode  Island  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  6 
years,  after  a  short  but  distressing  illness,  which  h 
bore  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  H 
was  a  faithful  husband  and  an  affectionate  parent;  an> 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him,  for  his  meal 
and  exemplary  deportment.    His  death  is  deeply  fel 
by  his  family  and  friends,  yet  they  do  not  sorrow  a' 
those  who  have  no  hope  ;  for  they  have  the  consolinj 
belief,  that  he  is  of  the  happy  number  of  those  wfo 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washei 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  lb 
Lamb. — He  was  not  born  a  member  of  the  Societj 
During  his  earlier  years,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  b 
baptized,  and  became  a  communicant  of  the  Firs 
Baptist  Church,  in  Newport.    His  outward  trials  am 
inward  conflicts  at  this  period,  were  great;  his  sou 
could  not  find  that  inward  peace  it  longed  for;  hil 
daily  prayers  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  his  ferve'i 
desires  were,  that  His  Spirit  might  be  made  rnanifa 
in  him  through  the  merits  of  his  dear  Son.  Oftfl 
were  his  petitions  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  he  migl 
not  err,  but  that  he  might  be  found  walking  in  tf 
straight  and  narrow  way  which  leads  unto  eterrt 
life.    In  this  state  of  mind  he  became  convinced  of  tl 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  when  he  requested  to  beeom 
and  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Islaij 
Monthly  Meeting.    From  that  period  until  his  deat 
he  was  a  diligent  attendant  upon  all  meetings  both  li 
worship  and  discipline.    He  was  concerned  to  stal 
for  the  ancient  principles  of  Quakerism,  and  was  ofti 
heard  to  say,  "  The  ancient  way  I  love ;  oh,  th 
Friends  would  walk  in  the  simplicity  of  former  day 
come  out  from  mere  forms,  and  abide  in  the  valley 
humility.    If  ever  we  follow  the  crucified  Saviour,  1 
must  endeavour  to  follow  him  in  the  way  of  the  crosi 
When  he  felt  death  approaching,  he  called  his  weepi 
family  around  his  bed  ;  and  after  imparting  much  go 
counsel  and  advice,  he  besought  them  to  seek  the  Lc 
in  the  days  of  their  youth — before  the  evil  day  shot 
draw  nigh,  in  which  they  would  say,  "I  have 
pleasure  in  them  ;"  and  then  with  quiet  resignatii 
requested  them  to  give  him  up,  saying,  "  I  am  rea 
to  depart  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will."    Although  del 
came  sudden,  it  found  him  ready,  with  his  lamp  tri 
med  and  burning,  to  meet  the  bridegroom  at  his  co 
ing. 

 ,  near  Richmond,  Ind„  on  Sixth-day,  the  2i 

of  Eleventh  month,  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  a  ministei 
the  Society  of  Friends. — Richmond  Palladium. 
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Visit  to  the  Mcnomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

On  Second-day  morning,  the  18th  of  the 
ixth  month,  the  council  met,  at  9  o'clock. 

Previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  chiefs  into 
ie  council  chamber,  while  the  Friends  were 
reparing  for  them,  Jacobs,  the  interpreter, 
ime  in.    Alter  a  few  general  remarks,  he 
lid,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  that  he  had 
itnessed,  the  day  before,  in  the  town,  a  thing, 
ie  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen.    He  had 
en  present  with  several  of  the  chiefs,  when 
ime  persons,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  had 
Tered  them  a  present  of  whiskey  in  bottles, 
id  they  had  resolutely  refused  to  accept  it. 
■shkosh,  whose  love  for  liquor  was  supposed 
i  be  uncontrollable,  in  the  presence  of  temp- 
tion,  was  one  of  them.    When  a  bottle  was 
Tered  to  him,  he  rejected  it,  saying,  that  the 
ommissioner  had  requested  them  to  bring  no 
hiskey  into  the  Fort  and  to  refrain  from 
sing  it.    He  was  reminded,  that  he  could 
sily  put  the  bottle  tinder  his  blanket,  and 
len  the  Commissioner  would  know  nothing 
jout  it.  But  he  replied,  that  the  Commissioner 
ad  been  very  kind,  and  he  would  do  nothing 
Dntrary  to  his  wishes. 
This  chief  is  a  pagan,  whose  moral  sensibi- 
ies  have  been  much  blunted  by  long  indul- 
nce  in  various  excesses,  and  whose  fondness 
r  ardent  spirits  seemed  heretofore  to  have 
en  under  no  restraint  of  conscience.    Yet  so 
uch  had  he  been  affected  by  the  unaccustom- 
1  kindness  with  which  he  and  his  people  had 
5en  treated,  that  he  preferred  to  forego  his 
istomary  indulgence,  rather  than  run  the  risk 
wounding  the  feelings  of  his  friend. 
When  we  call  to  mind  the  great  strength  of 
lis  evil  propensity  in  the  Indian,  and  that,  in 
slate  of  nature,  conscience  offers  but  a  fee- 
e  obstacle  to  the  importunities  of  appetite, 
ich  an  effort,  on  the  side  of  virtue,  appears 
;ry  remarkable  :  it  proves,  that  there  still  ex- 
ts,  in  the  hearts  of  these  poor,  down-cast 
eatures,  a  share  of  generous  and  noble  feel 


tag,  which,  under  genial  influences,  might 
greatly  assist  to  raise  them  from  the  mire  into 
which  they  have  been  so  deeply  plunged. 

The  Sub-Indian  Agent  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  sitting  of  the  18th,  and  com- 
mended the  chiefs  for  their  exemplary  deport- 
ment and  firmness  in  resisting  the  offers  of 
ardent  spirits  which  evil  designing  persons  had 
made  them,  the  day  before.  It  showed,  that 
they  had  a  just  sense  of  their  responsibility. 

Thomas  Wistar  added,  that  he  fully  ap- 
proved of  the  remarks  of  the  agent,  and  he 
would  remind  them,  that  when  we  had  been 
kept  from  evil,  thanks  were  due  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  for  the  preservation  we  had  experienced. 
He  believed,  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  put 
a  portion  of  his  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
and  that  those  who  would  be  attentive  to  its 
voice  would  be  preserved. 

The  council  then  proceeded  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  roll,  and  at  12  o'clock,  adjourned. 

The  afternoon,  from  2  to  6,  was  occupied 
in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Commis- 
sioner informed  the  chiefs,  that  the  roll  was 
nearly  completed.  He  supposed,  there  were 
not  less  than  500  upon  it.  He  reminded 
them,  that  in  the  apportionment  about  to  be 
made,  justice  could  and  should  be  done  to  all. 
He  had  already  acquainted  them  with  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  upon  the  principles 
to  be  observed  : — No  excessive  allowances  to 
any  ;  no  exclusion  of  persons  having  a  claim. 

He  proposed  to  them,  that  the  lowest  award 
should  be  fifty  dollars.  Then,  if  there  were 
500  enrolled,  and  each  had  fifty  dollars, 
$25,000  would  be  disposed  of,  which  would 
leave  $15,000  still  to  be  distributed.  If  they 
would  then  select  one  hundred  individuals  from 
the  roll — their  particular  friends — persons  who 
had  been  helpful  to  them,  and  were  therefore 
properly  entitled  to  favour — and  would  distri- 
bute the  $15,001)  equally  among  them,  each 
one  of  the  hundred  would  receive  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  first  fifty. 

If  they  should  select  fifty  individuals,  each 
of  them  would  get  three  hundred  dollars  ;  and, 
if  twenty-five,  six  hundred  dollars  a-piece,  be- 
sides the  first  fifty.  He  thought  it  would  not 
be  well  to  select  less  than  fifty  persons. 

It  soon  became  evident,  that  this  proposal 
was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Indians. 

After  exchanging  a  few  remarks  with  each 
other,  Lamotte  rose  and  declared,  on  their  be- 
half, that  this  was  the  very  thing  they  had 
desired  ;  but  they  had  not  seen  how  to  get 
at  it. 

There  were  some  persons  who  had  been 
their  very  good  friends,  whom  they  had  de- 
sired to  consider,  in  this  distribution,  as  it 
would  be  the  last  opportunity  they  would  ever 
i  have  of  rewarding  them  for  the  good  they 


had  done  ;  and  they  were  very  glad  the  Com- 
missioner was  willing  they  should  do  so.  He 
had  anticipated  their  wishes.  All  his  talk  had 
been  agreeable  to  them  :  they  were  only  sorry 
they  could  not  hear  him  talk  all  the  time,  what 
he  said  was  so  acceptable  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  destitute  condition  and  mel- 
ancholy prospects  of  this  generous  people,  who 
had  recently  yielded  to  the  strong  hand  of 
power,  for  a  very  insufficient  compensation, 
all  their  noble  patrimony,  it  was  truly  affect- 
ing to  witness  this  earnest  desire  to  make  true 
and  substantial  return  to  those  who,  formerly, 
had  been  kind  to  them,  and  out  of  their  abun- 
dance, had  given  them  some  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  It  would  have  been  cause  of  grief  to 
them,  had  any  obstruction  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  this  exercise  of  gratitude. 

The  Commissioner  declared,  that  he  could 
heartily  reciprocate  the  feelings  they  had  ex- 
pressed. 

He  would  have  them  seriously  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  what  they  now  did,  the  Great  Spirit 
beheld,  and  that  He  would  reward  them, 
accordingly. 

The  Commissioner  hoped  they  would  act 
upon  the  terms  of  his  proposition,  as  they  were 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  their  Great 
Father,  at  Washington,  and  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed with  it.  He  reminded  them,  that  this  was 
a  question  to  be  decided  between  themselves 
and  the  Commissioner,  and  no  one  else;  that 
he  had  brought  them  to  this  place  that  they 
might  be  free  from  intermeddlers ;  that  he  had 
taken  counsel  with  no  one  but  his  friend  and 
associate  ;  that  when  he  asked  them  to  come 
into  the  Fort,  he  had  promised  to  come  with 
them,  and  stay  with  them,  and  not  go  out  at 
all,  or  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  others,  and 
that  he  had  kept  his  promise,  faithfully,  as 
they  knew.  He  had  talked  with  none,  but  his 
friend,  upon  the  plan  of  making  this  award,  and 
did  not  intend  to  talk  to  any  one  else,  and  he 
pressed  it  upon  them,  to  pursue  the  same  line 
of  conduct. 

He  asked  them,  if  they  felt  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  done.  At  this  question,  they  gave 
the  assenting  vgk,  with  considerable  animation 
and  emphasis. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Friends,  to 
find  that  the  plan  of  apportionment  proposed, 
was  not  only  accepted,  but  very  agreeable  to 
the  Indians.  There  had  boon,  until  this  mo- 
ment, reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  intrigues 
of  artful  men  might  have  so  biassed  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  the  chiefs,  as  to  induce  them 
to  ask  extravagant  sums  for  certain  leading 
characters  among  the  Mixed-Menomonics.  If, 
however,  there  was  any  lurking  disposition  of 
the  kind,  there  was  no  manifestation  of  it; 
neither  did  it  appear,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
that  the  Indians  were  not.  all  quite  sincere  in 
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the  pleasure  they  professed  at  the  plan  sub- 
limit! to  them. 

The  Commissioner  proceeded  to  say,  that  he 
hoped,  by  this  time,  they  saw  the  reason  why 
he  had  so  much  wished  that  they  and  he  should 
keep  to  themselves.  He  did  not  want  to  have 
his  ears  filled  by  any  body  but  the  chiefs,  and 
he  hoped  their  words  would  be  words  of  truth, 
as  he  had  spoken  only  words  of  truth  to 
them. 

In  settling  this  matter,  he  impressed  it  upon 
them,  to  observe  justice  to  all,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  small. 

He  was  glad  that  his  proposal  met  their  ap- 
probation, and  he  wanted  them  now  to  decide 
upon  the  number  of  the  names  they  would  fix 
upon  for  the  residuary  awards. 

The  chiefs,  after  consulting  together,  said 
they  would  hold  a  council  among  themselves, 
and  consider  the  matter. 

The  Commissioner  told  them,  that,  mean- 
time, he  would  endeavour  to  have  the  roll 
completed,  and  a  fair  copy  of*  it  made  out,  to 
be  read  to  them,  in  the  afternoon.  He  wished 
them  distinctly  to  understand  his  proposition  : 
Every  individual  on  the  list  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  fifty  dollars.  Then,  at  their 
own  council,  to  be  held  by  themselves,  alone, 
in  the  Fort,  they  were  to  determine  how  many 
should  draw  equal  portions  of  the  residuary 
fund. 

The  Commissioner  was  particular  in  enjoin- 
ing upon  them  the  manner  of'holding  their  coun- 
cil, being  still  a  little  fearful,  that  if  due  pre- 
caution were  not  observed,  attempts  might  yet 
be  made  to  tamper  with  them. 

They  took  his  injunction  quite  literally,  and, 
with  great  meekness  and  simplicity,  inquired, 
whether  their  council  might  not  be  held  in  the 
area  within  the  Fort,  in  the  open  air — they  did 
not  like  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house  and  sit  on 
benches,  they  were  used  to  sitting  on  the  soft 
ground. 

To  this  request  the  Commissioner  gave  his 
assent,  with  becoming  gravity,  and  desired  the 
chiefs  to  say  at  what  hour,  in  the  afiernoon,  it 
would  suit  them  to  meet  him  again  :  it  was 
now  1  o'clock. 

They  promptly  named  3  o'clock  :  thus  al- 
lowing themselves  but  two  hours  for  their  din- 
ner and  council  :  another  evidence  of  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  time  and  their  disposition 
to  occupy  it  industriously. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  council  re-assembled, 
punctually.  Carron  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
chiefs: — "Their  Great  Father,  at  Washing- 
ton, had  never  before  sent  a  man  to  transact 
business  with  them,  who  had  been  so  good  to 
them  as  the  present  Commissioner.  Others 
had  been  severe  and  harsh,  but  this  time,  no- 
thing disagreeable  had  occurred.  The  more 
they  saw  and  heard  from  the  Commissioner, 
the  more  they  liked  him.  What  he  had  sug- 
gested to  them,  in  the  morning,  had  pleased 
them  very  much,  and  they  thanked  him  for 
it. 

"  As  agreed  upon  this  morning,  they  had  got 
together  and  counted  the  number  of  those  whom 
they  wished  to  draw  the  large  awards.  Some 
of  them  were  persons  who  had  formerly  bene- 
fited them,  but  were  now  poor.  As  they  do 
not  write,  they  had  prepared  some  little  sticks, 


every  one  of  which  represented  a  person.  The 
chiefs  would,  in  succession,  give  in  names, 
and,  for  each  name,  when  given,  would  throw 
down  a  stick,  till  the  number  was  completed." 

They  were  then  reminded,  that  the  number 
of  names  must  not  be  less  than  fifiy,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  excessive  awards. 

The  chiefs  ihen  named  one  of  their  number 
as  teller,  who  collected  the  sticks,  as  they  were 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  council,  on  the 
floor,  into  five  little  heaps  of  ten  each.  Every 
chief,  as  he  cast  down  the  wooden  representa- 
tive of  his  man,  called  the  name  aloud  ;  which, 
being  repeated,  distinctly,  by  the  inlerpreter, 
was  written  down  by  one  of  the  Friends. 
When  the  process  was  completed, — and  it  was 
pretty  speedily  done — the  names  were  all  de- 
liberately read  to  the  chiefs  and  confirmed  by 
them. 

It  was  interesting  to  witness  the  harmony 
and  quietness  with  which  these  favours  were 
dispensed.  Not  the  least  indication  of  a  spirit 
of  competition,  or  dissatisfaction  that  one  named 
more  than  another,  was  discoverable.  Upon 
what  principle  the  privilege  of  naming  was 
adjusted  did  not  appear,  any  more  than  the 
number  to  be  named  by  each,  or  4he  order  of 
naming.  Carron,  who  was  spokesman,  on 
this  occasion,  first  named  two,  and  after  a  time, 
at  intervals,  two  more  ;  while  Waw-kee-che-un 
(whose  face  was  no  longer  begrimmed  with 
coal-dust)  gave  but  one.  Lamotte  exceeded 
all  the  rest,  he  giving  five  names.  Oshkosh 
was  very  deliberate.  Twenty-eight  names 
were  taken  before  he  offered  any.  He  then 
named  two,  and  no  more,  until  the  close;  the 
honour  of  naming  the  last  two  being  reserved 
for  him.  There  was  a  pause  of  some  length, 
while  the  chiefs  respectfully  waited  for  iheir 
Sachem  to  close  the  list.  He  at  length  did  so 
by  naming  a  little  boy,  a  son  of  Grignon,  the 
interpreter,  and  an  obscure  individual,  living 
in  the  town  of  Green  Bay. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Elephant. 

S.  Mattoon,  a  missionary  in  India,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  his  friends  in  America,  refers  to 
a  ride  upon  an  elephant  thus  : 

"  An  accident  occurred  while  on  the  way  to 
our  boats,  which,  though  far  from  pleasant  to 
us  at  the  time,  served  to  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  character  of  that  truly  noble  animal, 
the  elephant.  We  were  mounted  upon  the 
largest  animal  in  the  company,  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  train.  After  proceeding  several 
miles  our  driver  dismounted,  leaving  my  wife 
and  myself  alone.  When  after  walking  some 
distance  the  driver  attempted  to  mount 
again,  the  elephant  was  too  well  pleased  with 
his  lightened  load  to  permit  it.  The  vexed 
driver  gave  him  a  blow  with  his  whip,  which 
started  him  off  upon  a  run,  and  he  would  not 
suffer  the  driver  to  come  up  with  him,  but  upon 
his  approach  would  immediately  flee.  The 
motion  of  so  large  an  animal  running  was  far 
from  pleasant,  and  the  thought,  that  unaccus- 
tomed to  his  habits,  and  without  any  means  of 
controlling  him,  we  were  left  entirely  in  his 
power,  did  not  serve  to  render  our  situation 


more  agreeable.  We  were  far  in  advance  ot 
our  friends  and  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace,  but 
we  soon  found  that  we  had  more  to  fear  from 
man  than  beast.  The  well-trained  elephant 
kept  the  direct  path,  and  promptly  obeyed 
every  order,  only  refusing  to  take  any  addition 
to  his  load,  or  suffer  his  master  to  approach 
near  enough  to  reach  him  with  his  whip.  But 
the  driver,  either  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
walk  the  whole  distance,  or  because  he  wished 
to  gain  the  mastery,  regardless  of  our  comfort, 
persisted  in  his  attempts  to  catch  the  elephant 
until  I  was  compelled  to  speak  with  sternness 
and  order  him  to  desist.  The  elephant  then 
proceeded  to  the  landing  place  at  the  riveiS 
and  with  much  gentleness  kneeled  for  us  to 
dismount." 

This  narrative  is  an  interesting  comment 
upon  the  title  "  half-reasoning  elephant,"  given 
by  Pope,  the  poet.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
horse  or  any  other  beast  of  burthen  wouli 
thus  have  discriminated  so  carefully  between  his 
rider  and  his  driver,  and  not  have  held  the 
former  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  lat- 
ter.— Presbyterian. 


From  the  North  American  &,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Eleventh  month 
(November),  1849. 

The  month  just  passed  was  characterized 
by  a  temperature  resembling  the  middle  rather 
than  the  last  Fall  month.  No  snow  fell,  if  we 
except  a  few  flakes  on  the  1st ;  and  a  very  thin 
ice  appeared  twice  only  previously  to  the  27th, 
since  which  the  weather  has  been  cooler,  with 
some  ice  on  each  morning.  A  table,  now  em- 
bracing sixty  years,  (Peirce's)  gives  42^  deg. 
as  the  average  mean  of  this  month  for  the 
whole  period  ;  and  the  highest  mean  of  the 
month  for  the  same  time  was  47  deg.,  which 
occurred  in  1812,  and  again  in  1847  ;  yet,  the 
average  temperature  of  the  Eleventh  month 
(November)  of  this  year  was  5'2i  deg.,  or  5i 
warmer  than  any  Eleventh  month  has  been  in 
this  city  for  the  last  60  years,  and  10  degrees 
above  the  average  of  the  month.  Our  obser- 
vations have  been  regularly  made,  and  record- 
ed at  the  time;  the  instruments  are  of  fair  qua- 
lity, and  are  exposed,  at  5i  feet  from  the  earth, 
to  a  free  air,  without  direct,  or  any  consider- 
able reflected  heat  from  the  sun's  rays. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month 
was  from  33  to  70,  or  37  degrees. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  Fall 
months,  for  the  last  60  years,  as  deduced  from 
our  tables,  was  54  deg.  ;  and  the  warmest  au- 
tumn for  this  period  was  in  1793,  when  the 
mean  was  57^  deg.  The  mean  heat  of  the 
autumn  just  past,  was  58^  deg.,  or  4|-  deg. 
greater  than  the  mean  above  given,  and  more 
than  one  degree  warmer  than  any  Fall  upon 
our  record. 

The  warm  weather  has  been  favourable  to 
latter  feed,  and  the  late  sown  wheat;  the  ear- 
lier wheat  is,  in  some  districts,  beset  by  the 

;;;v  1 

A  thunder  shower  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th.  Some  rain  fell  on  five  days,  and 
the  whole  quantity  for  the  month,  as  recorded 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  2J-  inches. 

A  North-east  sturm,  of  considerable  force, 
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iwept  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  travelling  from 
to  northern  Tropic  to  the  latitude  of  Boston, 
M«reen  the  13th  and  the  20th  of  the  month  ; 
t  extended  through  many  degrees  of  longitude, 
md  some  western  bound  ships  from  the  north 
»f  Europe  seem  to  have  encountered  it  almost 
n  mid-ocean  :  on  the  19th,  it  was  in  the  lati- 
ude  of  Philadelphia,  its  western  limb  barely 
ouching  the  city.    *    *  * 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
season,  the  bills  of  mortality  are  low,  and  the 
rity  may  he  considered  healthy. 

For  the  summary  from  our  daily  record, 
Hitherto  accompanying  our  report,  we  purpose 
:o  substitute  a  portion  of  the  record  itself  in  its 
abular  form.  We  prefer  this,  as  occupying 
less  space,  and  as  more  satisfactory  to  such  as 
may  consult  it  for  purposes  of  science.  The 
figures  in  the  fifth  column  represent  the  esti- 
mated force  of  the  wind,  the  mean  of  two  daily 
observations.  This  numerical  method,  long 
used  by  navigators,  is  now  adopted  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washing- 
ton ;  and  as  we  may  in  future  use  these  num- 
bers, we  will  give  the  explanation  of  their 
value  furnished  by  that  Institution,  viz.:  0 
being  a  calm,  1  represents  a  very  gentle  breeze 
— a  gentle  breeze — 3,  a  fresh  breeze — 4,  a 
Strong  wind — 5,  a  very  strong  wind — 6,  a 
violent  storm,  &c.  By  consuming  the  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  month,  besides  being  very 
warm,  was  unusually  calm,  the  breeze  but 
once  rising  to  4,  or  a  strong  wind  ;  and  by 
striking  the  average  for  the  month,  we  find  it 
amounts  to  1  2-5  only,  or  less  than  a  gentle 
breeze.  P.  S. 
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233 

3  45 

4  51 

5  62 

6  5S 

7  53 

8  60, 

9  54 

10  50 

11  52 
1250, 

13  46' 

14  461 

15  47 
1641j 
17  43! 

is  43; 

19  43 

20  4'.' 

21  48 

22  44 

23  50 

24  56 

25  54 

26  OH 

27  40 

28  33 

29  3o 

30  39 


42  40  IN.  W.   3  Clear,  cloudy,  p.  m.,  snow  spits. 

45  41iX.  W.  2  Clear,  Indian  Summer. 
66  35^8.  W.    I1    Do.  do. 

70  62  calm.      I    D>.  do.         Tory  fine. 

70  66  Icalm.      |   Do.  do. 

63  63  I  v .  E.     1  Hazv,  clear. 

63  60i  S.  E.     i    Do.   do.   p.  m. 

62  61  S.  W.    1  Tempest,  A.  M.    Rainy  day. 

5856  S.  W.    1  Overcast.    Rainy  Evening. 

53  54  'N  by  W  2  Clear  after  9  a.  m. 

as  &3j  N.  W".   1  Cloudy. 

60  55  N.  W.    2  Fair. 

56  51  {calm.      (Clear.   Indian  Summer. 
59  52 i  N.         i\    Do.  do. 

57  52  N.  W.  1    Do.  do. 

50  4oi  N.  E.     1  Fair — dense  haze  or  smoke. 
55  49  |N-        2  Fair,  but  smoky. 

58  33  jN.        2  Cloudy.    Shower  2  p.  m. 
52  50  IN.N.E.  4  Rain— N.  E.  storm. 
5853i'N.  W.  3  Fair. 

5S33  ,N.  W.  2  Clear.    Indian  Summer. 

59  51  j  cairn-      |Dense  haze,  then  sun. 
62  56      do.       Clear.   Indian  Summer. 

62  59  variable. 'Shower  near  morning — clear. 
G8  61  S.  E.     i  Overcast — some  sun. 
52  56  WNW1  Cloudy— rain  after  11  a.  M. 
49  44JW".        3  Clear.    Some  ice. 

46  4  i  S.W.    i  Clear.   More  ice. 
42 37*  WNW  2 Clear.  Ice. 
48|43^S.  W.    3jFair,  with  some  clouds. 


Monthly  mean,  52|. 
Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1849. 


Reconciliation. — Christ  was  not  only  to 
die,  and  so  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  atonement, 
but  he  was  also  to  make  reconciliation  by  it 
ever  afterwards  for  his  children,  (in  case  of 
transgression)  whenever  occasion  should  be. 
So  saith  John,  "  If  any  man  sin  we  have  an 


advocate  with  the  Father,"  to  plead  for  the 
forgiving  and  blotting  out  of  the  sin  ;  "  and  he 
is  the  propitiation  for  reconciliation  for  our 
sins,"  as  the  old  translation  renders  it. — Pen- 
ington. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Tubular  Bridges  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway. 

A  few  years  since  there  was  presented  to 
the  engineers  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  has  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  bridge  architecture.  The  island  of 
Anglesey  is  separated  from  the  Welsh  coast 
by  the  Strait  of  Menai,  which,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  does  not  exceed  a 
mile  in  width,  while  in  some  places  the  oppo- 
site shores  are  within  some  thirteen  hundred 
feet  of  each  other.  Across  this  channel,  vexed 
by  opposing  currents,  and  in  consequence  sub- 
ject to  a  tidal  rise  of  upwards  of  twenty  feet, 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  was  to  be 
carried,  by  means  of  a  viaduct  so  constructed 
and  supported,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
navigation  of  the  strait. 

This  railway  forms,  or  more  correctly  will 
form  when  completed,  part  of  the  line  of  travel 
between  London  and  Dublin,  passengers  going 
by  cars  to  Holyhead,  (which  is  on  a  small 
island  near  the  west  coast  of  Anglesey,)  and 
thence  by  packet  across  the  Irish  Channel  to 
Dublin,  distant  but  60  miles  from  Holyhead. 

The  Government  having  refused  to  sanction 
the  use  of  Telford's  great  suspension  bridge 
for  the  passage  of  the  railway,  on  account  of 
its  insecurity  for  such  a  purpose,  a  new  bridge 
at  a  different  point  of  the  strait  was  determined 
on  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  construct  it  with 
two  arches  of  cast  iron,  one  of  them  of  not  less 
than  450  feet  span,  and  having  a  clear  eleva- 
tion in  the  centre  of  about  100  feet  above  high 
water.  This  plan,  however,  was  decidedly 
objected  to  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  not 
affording  sufficient  headway  near  the  spring  of 
the  arch  for  ships  under  full  sail.  Robert 
Stephenson  now  proposed  to  surmount  the  dif- 
ficulty by  the  application  of  a  principle  that 
had  long  been  known  to  scientific  men,  but 
which  had  never  been  applied  to  a  purpose  of 
this  kind.  Mathematicians  had  proved — and 
experiment  had  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
their  demonstrations — that  a  given  quantity  of 
material  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  is 
stronger  and  stiffer  than  a  beam  of  the  same 
length  and  composed  of  the  same  quantity  of 
material,  in  any  other  form  ;  provided  the  force 
applied  is  a  steady  pressure  and  not  a  percus- 
sive force.  R.  Stephenson's  plan,  therefore, 
was  to  stretch  across  the  Menai  Strait,  a  hol- 
low iron  beam,  or  rather  a  succession  of  such 
beams,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  railway 
should  pass  130  feet  or  more  above  the  waters 
of  the  strait  at  low  tide.  Thus  it  would  be  a 
great  "  iron  tunnel  hung  up  in  the  air  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea  !"  As  in  this  case  all  the 
pressure,  excepting  that  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind,  would  be  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, a  rectangular  form  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  a  regular  cylinder,  and  it  was 
accordingly  adopted. 

There  have  already  been  published  in  "The 


Friend".several  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing the  form,  construction,  and  dimensions  of 
this  remarkable  structure.*  Another  bridge 
built  on  a  similar  plan,  and  on  the  same  line 
of  railway,  has  been  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion over  the  Conway  River,  near  its  mouth, 
about  16  miles  north-east  of  the  "  Brittannia 
Bridge."  The  tubes  of  the  Conway  Bridge 
are  58  feet  shorter  than  the  long  tubes  of  the 
Brittannia,  and  about  three  feet  less  in  vertical 
measurement. 

But  the  principal  object  of  the  present  com- 
munication, is  to  explain  and  illustrate  to  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend,"  the  principle  upon 
which  depend  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
these  tubular  bridges.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  problem  to  be  solved  was,  to  construct 
a  bridge  which  should  be  both  strong  and 
light — one  which  would  support  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  least  amount  of  material.  A 
solid  iron  beam  of  460  feet  in  length,  support- 
ed only  at  each  end,  would  not  sustain  even 
its  own  weight  without  breaking,  or  at  least 
without  bending  so  much  as  to  fall  from  its 
place;  unless  indeed  it  were  of  such  thickness 
vertically  as  to  render  its  construction  practi- 
cally impossible.  The  whole  subject  will  be 
better  understood  by  considering  the  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  girder  of  a  house.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  the 
principle  is  explained  in  a  clear  and  familiar 
manner.  The  following  passage  (somewhat 
condensed  from  the  original)  is  extracted  from 
the  article  referred  to. 

"  Most  persons,  in  looking  up  at  a  common 
ceiling-girder,  consider  that  the  corresponding 
upper  and  lower  parts  thereof  must  at  all 
events,  suffer  equally  ;  whereas  these  upper 
and  lower  strata  suffer  from  causes  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  the 
top  of  the  beam  throughout  its  whole  length 
suffers  from  severe  compression,  the  bottom 
from  severe  extension  ;  and  thus,  while  the 
particles  of  the  one  are  violently  jammed  to- 
gether, the  particles  of  the  other  are  on  the 
point  of  separation. 

"  Now,  this  theory  can  at  once  be  simply 
and  most  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  common 
small  straight  stick  freshly  cut  from  a  living 
shrub.  In  its  natural  form,  the  bark  or  rind 
around  the  stick  is  equally  smooth  throughout ; 
whereas,  if  the  little  bough,  firmly  held  in 
each  hand,  be  bent  downwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  bow,  or,  in  other  words,  to  represent  a  beam 
under  heavy  pressure,  two  opposite  results  will 
instantly  appear;  namely,  the  rind  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  upper  half  of  the  stick  will,  like  a 
smile  puckering  on  an  old  man's  face,  be 
crumpled  up  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  im- 
mediately beneath,  it  will,  like  the  unwrinkled 
cheeks  of  Boreas,  be  severely  distended — thus 
denoting  or  rather  demonstrating  what  we 
have  stated,  namely,  that  beneath  the  rind  the 
wood  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stick  is  severely 
compressed,  while  that  underneath  it  is  as  vio- 
lently stretched  ;  indeed,  if  the  little  experiment 
be  continued  by  bending  the  bow  till  it  breaks, 
the  splinters  of  the  upper  fracture  will  be  seen 
to  interlace  or  cross  each  other,  while  those 
beneath  will  be  divorced  by  a  chasm. 


*  Sec  vol.  xxi.  p.  90,  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  393. 
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"  But  it  is  evident  on  reflection,  that  these 
opposite  results  of  compression  and  exlension 
must,  as  they  approach  each  other,  respective- 
ly diminish  in  degree,  until  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  termed  by  mathematicians  '  its  neu- 
tral axis,'  the  two  antagonist  forces,  like  still 
water  between  tide  and  back  stream,  become 
neutralized,  and,  the  laminae  of  the  beam  con- 
sequently offering  no  resistance  either  to  the 
one  power  or  to  the  other,  they  are  literally 
useless. 

"  As  therefore  it  appears  that  the  main 
strength  of  a  beam  consists  in  its  power  to  re- 
sist compression  and  extension,  and  that  the 
middle  is  comparatively  useless,  it  follows  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  strength,  the  given  quantity  of  material  to 
be  used  should  be  accumulated  at  the  top  and 
bottom  where  the  strain  is  the  greatest — or  in 
plain  terms  the  middle  of  the  beam,  whether  of 
wood  or  iron,  should  be  bored  out.  All  iron 
girders,  all  beams  in  houses,  in  fact  all  things 
in  domestic  or  naval  architecture  that  bear 
weight,  are  subject  to  the  same  law. 

"  The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  sim- 
ple philosophical  principle  upon  which  R.  Ste- 
phenson, when  he  found  that  he  was  to  be 
allowed  neither  scaffolding,  centering,  nor 
arches,  determined  to  undertake  to  convey  at 
undiminished  speed  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway's  passenger  and  goods  traffic  across 
the  Conway  and  Menai  Straits  through  hollow 
tubes,  instead  of  attempting  to  do  so  upon  solid 
beams ;  and  as  a  striking  and  perhaps  a  start- 
ling exemplification  of  the  truth  of  his  theory, 
it  may  be  stated  that  although  his  plate  iron 
galleries,  suspended  by  the  tension  as  well  as 
supported  by  the  compression  of  their  materi- 
als, have  on  mature  calculations  been  construct- 
ed to  bear  nearly  nine  times  the  amount  of  the 
longest  railway  train  that  could  possibly  pass 
through  them,  (namely,  one  of  their  own 
length,)  yet  if,  instead  of  being  hollow,  they 
had  been  a  solid  iron  beam  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, they  would  not  only  have  been  unable 
to  sustain  the  load  required,  but  would  actually 
have  been  bent  by — or,  metaphorically,  would 
have  fainted  under — their  own  weight!" 

One  other  fact  will  exemplify  the  immense 
strength  of  these  tubes,  compared  with  other 
structures  of  similar  weight.  About  a  mile 
from  them  stands,  or  rather  hangs,  the  great 
Telford  chain-bridge  for  carriages,  already  re- 
ferred to  in  a  preceding  paragraph  :  yet  this 
bridge,  although  the  appearance  it  presents  is 
remarkably  light  and  aerial,  actually  weighs 
more,  it  is  said,  with  not  a  passenger  on  it, 
than  the  Britlannia  Tubular  Bridge  will  weigh 
when  supporting  a  train  of  cars  as  long  as 
itself. 

Numerous  interesting  instances  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  tubular  principle,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mechanism  of  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable world.  The  stalks  of  bamboo,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  and  indeed,  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
grasses, — the  stems  of  the  elder-bush  and  vari- 
ous other  shrubs, — the  stately  trunks  of  the 
palm-tree, — many  parts  of  the  skeletons  of 
animals,  especially  the  long  lever-like  bones  of 
the  limbs, — and  last,  not  least,  the  tough  and 
rigid,  but  almost  buoyant  shafts  of  the  quills 
and  feathers  of  birds,  may  be  cited  as  remark- 
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able  examples.  These  are  all  either  hollow 
and  filled  with  air,  or  have  the  central  portion 
composed  of  some  comparatively  light  and 
spongy  substance.  In  birds  the  quantity  of 
material  employed  in  the  construction  of  (he 
skeleton  is,  by  the  application  of  this  and  other 
mechanical  principles,  admirably  economized, 
the  lightness  of  this  bony  framework  being  in 
many  cases  truly  astonishing.  And  yet  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  force  which  it  has  to  resist  is 
very  considerable,  when  it  is  considered  what 
powerful  muscles  are  required  to  move  the 
wings  of  a  bird  with  sufficient  force  and  rapi- 
dity to  raise  it  in  the  air  and  propel  it  for- 
wards, often  with  great  velocity,  through  this 
subtile  element.  The  skeleton  of  the  white 
pelican,  (Pelicanus  onocrotalus,)  which  is  five 
feet  in  length,  was  found  by  the  Parisian 
Academicians  to  weigh  only  twenty-three 
ounces,  while  the  entire  bird  weighed  nearly 
twenty-five  pounds. 

Mow  often  in  his  boldest  projects  and  most 
ingenious  contrivances,  is  man  but  the  imita- 
tor— the  feeble  imitator — of  the  varied  works 
of  Nature.  The  planning  of  the  Menai  and 
Conway  bridges  was  the  result  of  much 
thought,  calculation,  and  laborious  experiment. 
But  who  planned  and  shaped  the  tubular  bones 
of  our  limbs,  or  the  slender  and  delicate,  yet 
comparatively  rigid  wheat-stalk?  And  who 
contrived  the  exquisite  combination  of  strength 
and  lightness  found  in  the  quills  and  feathers 
of  birds,  and  in  the  wonderful  frame-work  of 
these  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air  ? 

LLN. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 

In  his  thirty-sixth  year,  John  Stickland  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Gwyer,  a  native  of 
Downton  in  Wills.  In  partnership  with  Han- 
nah Beauchamp,  she  had  previously  entered 
into  the  drapery  and  grocery  business,  at 
Wareham.  Though  he  embarked  in  this  busi- 
ness, he  still  retained  his  situation  on  the  farm 
at  East  Holme,  going  and  returning  daily. 
His  prospects  of  domestic  happiness  in  his 
humble  sphere  of  life,  were  bright,  but  it  pleas- 
ed his  heavenly  Father  soon  to  cloud  them, 
for  in  about  eleven  months  his  wife  was  taken 
from  him. 

Deeply  as  he  was  stricken  by  this  unex- 
pected bereavement,  he  was  afterward  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  the  dispensation,  saying,  "  I  loved  her  too 
well  ;  therefore  the  Lord  took  her  from  me." 
The  flail  that  strikes  hard  separates  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. 

Some  time  before  her  death  she  had  a  re- 
markable dream,  in  which  she  saw  a  person 
enter  her  chamber,  and  place  a  letter  on  the 
mantel.  When  the  messenger  withdrew,  she 
opened  and  read  in  it,  that  she  was  about  to 
be  removed  from  this  world  ;  that  she  would 
be  taken  ill  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  nam- 
ed, and  her  decease  would  occur  on  another 
specified  day  and  hour.  She  was  then  in 
good  health,  but  the  event  exactly  fulfilled  the 
prediction.  She  had  been  brought  up  among 
the  Baptists,  and  was  esteemed  a  very  pious 


woman;  yet  as  her  end  drew  near,  she  saw  J 
the  necessity  of  ceasing  more  entirely  from  all 
human  dependence.  After  passing  through 
exercise  of  mind,  she  remarked  to  her  hus- 
band, "  I  never  had  a  faith  of  my  own  until 
now  ;"  and  being  asked  whose  faith  she  had 
then,  replied,  "  My  father's  and  M.  Button's" —  . 
who  was  the  preacher  she  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  hear.  "  Those  in  the  pulpit  are  too  apt 
to  look  down,  and  those  below  are  too  apt  to 
look  up  to  the  ptilpit." 

In  1792,  John  Stickland  was  married  to 
Hannah  Beauchamp,  and  they  united  in  en- 
deavouring to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. They  had  five  children,  whom  they 
were  concerned  to  train  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  John  had  long  seen  the  inconsistency 
of  wearing  gay  and  fashionable  attire,  with  the 
simplicity  of  true  religion  ;  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  laboured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
their  children,  the  duty  of  self-denial  in  this 
respect,  adopting  for  them,  upon  principle,  a 
plain  and  simple  dress.  J.  Wesley  remarks: 
"You  who  are  fond  of  dress,  know  in  your 
hearts,  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  be  admired  that 
you  thus  adorn  yourselves,  and  that  you  would 
not  be  at  the  pains,  were  there  none  to  see  you 
but  God  and  his  holy  angels.  O  stop  then! 
aim  at  pleasing  God  alone,  and  all  these  orna- 
ments will  soon  drop  off."  Would  that  many 
of  our  dear  young  Friends  would  think  on 
these  remarks ! 

No  less  concerned  was  J.  S.  to  watch 
against  other  things,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  inspire  pride  and  vanity.  On  sending  one 
of  his  daughters  to  school,  he  charged  the 
governess  never  to  call  her,  Miss,  observing, 
"  Pride  comes  fast  enough  without  that." 

About  the  year  1794,  he  believed  that  his 
Divine  Master  called  him  to  engage  in  the 
solemn  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
This  brought  him  into  much  exercise  of  soul, 
under  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  and  the 
awfulness  of  the  engagement.  He  was  not 
hasty  to  enter  upon  it,  but  rather  disposed  to 
put  it  by.  He  had  providentially  been  brought 
into  an  acquaintance  with  Richard  C.  Brack- 
enbury,  a  person  of  considerable  estate,  who 
having  received,  as  he  believed,  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  thought  it  right  to  leave  all  and  tra- 
vel from  place  to  place,  without  any  view  to 
outward  gain,  to  preach  Christ  to  the  people. 

This  man,  without  any  outward  information 
of  what  was  passing  in  J.  S.'s  mind,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  Lord  was  call- 
ing him  into  the  gospel  vineyard,  and  being 
led  to  his  house,  and  brought  into  much  feeling 
with  him,  communicated  his  impressions. 
Sometime  after,  R.  C.  B.  was  at  Poole,  and  J. 
S.  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him,  as  he  had 
been  an  instrument  of  good  to  his  soul  ;  but  he 
feared  to  meet  him,  lest  he  should  again  speak 
to  him  about  his  call  to  the  ministry,  from 
which  he  greatly  shrunk,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  be  obedient.  He  however  went,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  morning  meeting,  R.  C.  B. 
gave  notice  that  a  friend  from  the  country 
would  hold  a  meeting  there  that  afternoon. 
They  dined  together,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation John  asked  who  the  friend  was  that 
was  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
"  You"  said  the  other ;  I  knew  you  were  com- 
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og  before  I  saw  you."  As  this  was  not 
cnown  to  him  by  any  outward  information,  it 
track  J.  S.  with  so  much  force,  that  he  turned 
tale  and  could  eat  no  more.  Seeing  his  con- 
lict  of  mind,  Richard  said  to  him,  "  Go  into 
ny  chamber,  and  there  tell  thy  great  Master 
vhat  his  servant  Brackenbury  has  said  to  you  ; 
md  if  he  says  you  are  not  to  go  this  afternoon, 
ion't  go."  J.  S.  retired  accordingly,  to 
vnit  on  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  know 
lis  will,  and  after  n  season  of  sweet  silent  con- 
rition  of  heart,  in  which  he  poured  forth  many- 
ears,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go.  On  his  way 
o  the  meeting-house  these  words  were  power* 
"ully  spoken  in  his  mental  ear,  Be  not  afraid 
>f  their  fears,  lest  I  confound  thee  before  them. 
\fler  entering  it,  he  says,  "All  fear  of  man 
vas  taken  from  me,  and  the  people  appeared 
o  me  no  more  than  grasshoppers."  These 
vords  also  were  brought  to  his  remembrance, 
'  Behold,  1  have  made  thee  this  day  a  defenced 
:ity,  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen  walls." 
Speaking  in  another  place  of  going  to  this 
neeting,  he  says,  it  "was  with  much  previous 
rembling  and  fear  of  man,  until  the  Lord  de- 
vered  me  from  it,  and  then  [  was  bold  in 
pirit." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  these  lines  in  his 
ocket  Bible : 

"  flow  ready  is  the  man  to  go, 

Whom  God  hath  never  sent  ; 
How  timorous,  diffident  and  slow, 

His  chosen  instrument. 
Lord  !  if  from  thee  this  mark  I  have 

Of  a  true  messenger  ; 
B}'  whom  thou  wilt,  thy  people  save, 

And  let  me  always  fear." 

A  professed  minister  one  day  said  to  J.  S., 

Some  people  say  they  find  it  difficult  to 

reach  or  pray  ;  for  my  part,  I  find  no  diffi- 

jlty  in  it,  but  can  pray  or  preach  at  any 

me."    He  mentioned  this  to  his  friend  Biack- 

nburv,  who  replied,  "  Were  such  my  experi- 

nce,  I  should  call  my  whole  state  in  ques- 

 „ 

on. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
)  a  friend  by  R.  C.  Brackenbury,  will  show 
lat  he  was  no  superficial  character,  viz. : 

"You  have  heard  of  my  continued  indispo- 
tion  ever  since  the  death  of  my  partner.  In- 
jed,  I  was  so  far  reduced  when  I  returned  out 
'Yorkshire,  that  I  appeared  to  myself  more 
ke  an  inhabitant  of  eternity  than  of  time, 
ut  oh !  the  astonishing  goodness  of  God  to 
a  unworthy  sinner  !  He  has  not  only  given 
ie  a  prospect  of  returning  health,  but  has  also 
jndescended  to  teach  me  some  lessons  of  his 
race  by  the  things  I  suffered.  He  has  clearly 
llightened  me,  (I  speak  it  with  humility,)  in 
e  vanity  and  transitoriness  of  sublunary  en- 
yments  and  detached  me,  I  hope,  from  the 
jnd  pursuit  of  empty  shadows.    I  see  nothing 

truly  beautiful,  great  or  good,  but  the  su- 
|eme  and  infinite  perfection,  and  consequent- 
,  nothing  else  is  worthy  the  grasp  of  an  im- 
ortal  spirit. 

"But  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  this 
ulh  until  we  are  loosened  from  earth's  nar- 
■w  enclosure,  and  all  creaturely  good  becomes 

nolhing  to  us.  This  you  will  find  in  many 
issages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  believe 
a,  until  this  crucifying  work  have  its  full 


effect  both  in  you  and  me,  we  shall  never  arrive 
at  the  pure  enjoyment  of  God.  We  are  un- 
willing to  die  to  ourselves  ;  and  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  we  remain  strangers  to  the  real 
life  and  sanctifying  power  of  godliness.  Do 
you  inquire  how  the  soul  may  attain  to  this 
blessedness?  Search  the  Scriptures  and  ask 
the  saints  of  every  age,  and  place,  and  they 
will  unanimously  agree  that  the  holy  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  safeguard,  the 
peace  and  rest,  the  security  and  happiness,  the 
boast  and  glory  of  Christians.  Not  that  wood- 
en cross  on  which  the  Prince  of  Life  shed  his 
blood  and  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  ;  but 
the  whole  process  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  or  ra- 
ther our  entering  into  and  conforming  there- 
unto, particularly  his  humility,  his  poverty  of 
spirit,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  &c.  This  is 
that  cross  on  which  we  die  with  him,  that  we 
may  be  capable  of  a  spiritual  resurrection  with 
him,  and  of  walking  thenceforward  in  newness 
of  life.  Let  us  then,  with  a  firm  and  unshaken 
faith  in  his  infinite  love  and  all-powerful  inter- 
cession, enter  upon  this  path  of  total  self-denial, 
or  abnegation  of  ourselves ;  sacrificing  all  our 
own  loisdom  and  will;  all  our  senses,  appe- 
tites and  passions  ;  that  we  may  live  and  act 
only  by  his  Spirit,  directing  all  our  thoughts, 
desires  and  designs,  in  simplicity  to  Him,  that 
He  may  teach,  guide,  uphold,  and  govern  us, 
in  all  our  ways.  Then  will  the  old  man 
shortly  die  in  us,  and  we  shall  feel  that  daily 
renewal  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ;  that  glori- 
ous liberty  and  divine  confidence  toward  God, 
which  oilier  souls,  who  are  ignorant  of,  or  un- 
faithful to  that  grace,  cannot  even  conceive, 
much  less  partake  of." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

THE  CABBAGE  OF  KERGUELEN'S  LAND. 

Kerguelen's  land  is  one  of  the  most  inhospi- 
table spots  on  the  globe.  Situated  in  latitude 
50°  S.  far  remote  from  any  continent,  it  pre- 
sents a  black  and  rugged  mass  of  sterile  moun- 
tains, rising  by  parallel  steps  one  above  an- 
other, and  terminating  in  naked  cliffs  which 
rise  almost  perpendicular  from  the  sea.  But 
eighteen  flowering  plants  are  natives  of  this 
inhospitable  climate.  Yet  here  and  here  only 
is  found  a  plant  eminently  fitted  for  the  food 
of  man. 

This  plant,  the  Pringlea  Antiscorbutica, 
"  is  exceedingly  abundant  over  all  parts  of  the 
island,  ascending  the  hills  up  to  1400  feet,  but 
only  attaining  its  usual  large  size,  close  to  the 
sea.  Its  root  stalks  often  three  or  four  feet 
long,  lie  along  the  ground  ;  they  are  sometimes 
two  inches  in  diameter,  full  of  spongy  and  fib- 
rous substance  intermixed,  of  a  half  woody 
texture,  and  with  the  flavour  of  horse-radish, 
and  bear  at  the  extremity  large  heads  of 
leaves,  sometimes  18  inches  across,  so  like 
those  of  the  common  cabbage  that,  if  growing 
in  a  garden  with  their  namesakes  in  England, 
they  would  not  excite  any  particular  attention  ; 
the  outer  leaves  are  coarse,  loosely  placed  and 
spreading,  the  inner  form  a  dense  white  heart, 
that  tastes  like  mustard  or  cress,  but  is  much 


coarser.  The  whole  abounds  with  essential 
oil  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  highly  pungent, 
and  confined  in  vessels  that  run  parallel  with 
the  veins  of  the  leaf.  During  the  whole  stay 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  in  Christmas  Har- 
bour, daily  use  was  made  of  this  vegetable, 
either  cooked  by  itself,  or  boiled  with  the 
ship's  pork,  beef,  or  pea  soup.  The  essential 
oil  gives  a  peculiar  flavour  which  the  majority 
of  the  officers  and  crew  did  not  dislike,  and 
which  rendered  the  herb  even  more  wholesome 
than  the  common  cabbage.  Invaluable  as  it 
is  in  its  native  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  ever  prove  equally  so  in  other  situations. 
It  is  of  such  slow  growth  that  it  could  not  pro- 
bably be  cultivated  to  advantage.  Growing 
spontaneously  and  in  so  great  abundance  where 
it  does,  it  is  likely  to  prove  for  ages  to  come, 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  ships  touching  at 
this  far  distant  isle,  whilst  its  luxuriance  amid 
surrounding  desolation,  its  singular  form  and 
appearance,  striking  even  the  casual  observer, 
and  the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  utter  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  must  more 
or  less  oppress  every  voyager  at  first  landing 
on  its  dreary  and  inhospitable  shores,  are  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  render  the  Kerguelen's 
land  cabbage — cabbage  though  it  be — a  cher- 
ished object  in  the  recollection  of  the  mariner, 
one  never  to  be  effaced  by  the  brighter  or  lus- 
cious products  of  a  tropical  vegetation." — 
Hooker's  Flora  Antarctica. 

Microscopic  Vegetation  of  the  Antarctic  Sea. 

There  is  a  class  of  organic  substances  of  the 
simplest  structure,  consisting  of  flat  jointed 
pieces  that  were  long  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  but  now  referred  to  the 
vegetable,  and  forming  the  link  between  the 
Algse  or  sea  weed,  and  the  lowest  order  of  In- 
fusorise,  or  microscopic  animalculse. 

"  The  waters  and  the  ice  of  the  South  Polar 
Ocean  were  alike  found  to  abound  with  micro- 
scopic vegetables  belonging  to  this  order. 
Though  much  too  small  to  be  discernible  by 
the  naked  eye,  they  occurred  in  such  countless 
myriads  as  to  stain  the  berg  and  pack  ice, 
wherever  they  were  washed  by  the  swell  of 
the  sea  ;  and  when  enclosed  in  the  congealing 
surface  of  the  water,  they  imparted  to  the  ice 
a  pale  ochreous  colour.  To  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  50°,  this  vegetation  is  very  conspic- 
uous, from  the  contrast  between  its  colour  and 
the  white  snow  and  ice  in  which  it  is  imbed- 
ded ;  so  that  in  the  80°  all  the  ice  was  tinged 
brown,  as  if  the  polar  waters  were  charged 
with  oxide  of  iron. 

"  As  the  majority  of  these  plants  consist  of 
very  simple  vegetable  cells,  inclosed  in  inde- 
structible silex,  (as  other  algfeare  in  carbonate 
of  lime,)  it  is  obvious  that  the  death  and  de- 
composition of  such  multitudes  must  form  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  proportionate  in  their  extent 
to  the  length  and  exposure  of  the  coast  against 
which  they  are  washed,  and  in  thickness,  to 
the  power  of  such  agents  as  the  winds  and 
currents  which  sweeps  them  to  certain  posi- 
tions and  accumulates  them  in  great  masses. 
The  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  some  of  these  far 
southern  latitudes,  is  covered  with  pure  white 
or  green  mud,  consisting  entirely  of  the  silice- 
ous cells  of  these  plants. 
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"The  universal  existence  of  such  an  invisi- 
ble vegetation  as  t hat  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
is  a  truly  wonderful  fact,  and  the  more  from 
its  not  being  accompanied  by  plants  of  a  high 
order.  During  the  years  we  spent  there,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  phenomena 
of  life  as  differing  totally  from  what  obtains 
throughout  all  other  latitudes;  for  every  thing 
living  appeared  to  be  of  animal  origin.  The 
ocean  abounded  with  mollusca  and  Crustacea, 
small  whales  and  porpoises,  the  shore  with 
penguins  and  seals,  and  the  air  with  birds  ;  the 
animal  kingdom  was  e.ver  present,  the  larger 
creatures  preying  upon  the  smaller,  and  these 
again  on  smaller  still ;  all  seemed  carnivorous. 
The  herbivorous  were  not  recognised,  because 
feeding  on  a  microscopic  herbage,  of  whose 
true  nature  1  had  formed  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion. It  is  therefore  with  no  little  satisfaction 
that  I  now  class  the  Diatomacese  with  plants, 
probably  maintaining  in  the  South  Polar  ocean, 
that  balance  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  which  prevails  over  the  surface  of 
our  globe.  Nor  is  the  subsistence  and  nutrition 
of  the  animal  kingdom  the  only  function  these 
minute  productions  may  perform  ;  they  may 
also  be  the  purifiers  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere, 
and  thus  execute  in  the  antarctic  latitudes,  the 
office  of  our  trees  and  grass-turf  in  the  temper- 
ate regions,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm, 
&c,  in  the  tropics." — Hooker's  Flora  Ant- 
arctica. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 

"  Ninth  month  10th. — I  was  engaged  about 
home  cleaning  seed  wheat  for  the  Indians. 
One  of  them  who  visited  me  this  morning,  ex- 
pressed his  fears  that  those  who  wished  to 
improve  their  condition,  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  this  Reservation  and  seek  homes  for 
themselves  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  great 
opposition  of  a  part  of  their  people  ;  and  wished 
to  know  what  had  best  be  done  in  their  trying 
situation.  I  felt  sympathy  with  him,  and  told 
him  I  knew  of  but  two  ways  whereby  they 
would  experience  satisfaction ;  one  was  for 
them  to  conclude  to  let  each  party  pursue  their 
own  plan  without  any  molestation  from  the 
others,  or  to  separate  and  live  upon  distinct  Re- 
servations. Two  of  the  opposition  chiefs  had 
lodged  at  his  house  last  night ;  they  had  much 
conversation,  but  he  found  them  inflexible,  not 
at  all  disposed  to  yield,  even  after  they  were 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  their  course. 

"11th. — Several  of  the  natives  came  through 
the  course  of  the  day  after  seed  wheat,  to  sow 
upon  land  lately  cleared. 

"  13th'. — In  the  evening  an  Indian  came  and 
stayed  all  night.  I  understood  him  to  say  there 
was  but  one  individual  in  his  neighbourhood 
preparing  to  sow  wheat.  I  felt  almost  dis- 
couraged after  having  used  so  much  exertion 
to  induce  the  natives  to  sow.  I  had  hard 
work  to  keep  from  speaking  (perhaps)  too 
freely  on  the  subject,  but  was  enabled  to  bear 
my  burden. 

"  14th. — This  morning  after  breakfast  I 
went  among  the  Indians.  I  met  a  young  man 
who  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  help  raise  a 
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house — that  he  had  been  engaged  assisting 
others  for  two  or  three  days  past  in  raising 
barns,  and  was  again  going  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  felt  exceedingly  tried  that  the  Indians 
should  go  to  building  houses  at  this  juncture, 
instead  of  attending  to  sowing  wheat.  Another 
of  the  natives  who  had  a  new  piece  of  land 
(about  4  acres),  which  I  had  expected  would 
certainly  have  been  sown,  said  he  had  not  fin- 
ished it,  and  believed  he  would  not  be  able  to 
sow  it  with  wheat,  but  intended  putting  it  in 
with  rye.  This  information  was  exceedingly 
trying  to  me.  I  encouraged  him  to  use  his 
endeavours,  and  prepare  it  for  wheat,  as  I  was 
very  anxious  they  should  raise  a  crop  of  grain 
for  their  subsistence.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
assist  at  the  raising,  and  felt  tried  at  being 
called  from  his  business  at  this  juncture.  1 
pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  building 
at  the  present  time,  of  which  he  appeared  sen- 
sible, 'and  requested  that  I  might  make  my 
mind  easy,  for  he  believed  considerable  wheat 
would  be  sown  by  the  natives  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  as  some  of  them  said,  they  thought  the 
seed  that  had  been  procured  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  demand.  After  convers- 
ing with  him  upon  the  necessity  of  beginning 
business  early  in  the  day,  and  recommending 
perseverance  to  him,  we  parted  ;  and  I  felt  my- 
self somewhat  encouraged  still  to  persevere 
and  endeavour  to  labour  for  their  good.  I 
called  at  Big  Jacob's,  and  found  him  in  the 
field  sowing  wheat,  and  his  son  harrowing.  I 
told  him  I  had  felt  ready  to  give  out  as  I  came 
along  the  road,  until  after  conversing  with  the 
last  mentioned  Indian.  I  expressed  to  him 
my  disapprobation  of  their  time  being  employ- 
ed in  raising  barns  at  this  juncture,  and  told 
him  the  white  people  frequently  said,  that  all 
labour  bestowed  upon  Indians  would  be  in 
vain  ;  but  I  was  very  desirous  they  should 
show  them  that  the  opinion  respecting  them 
was  erroneous.  Jacob  replied,  that  he  wished 
I  would  not  get  discouraged,  but  still  persevere 
and  use  my  endeavours  for  their  improvement  ; 
for  he  was  very  anxious  to  go  forward  as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  would  be  sorry  if  I  should 
grow  weary  in  my  undertaking.  I  proceeded 
on  my  journey,  being  glad  that  I  had  come 
amongst  them,  notwithstanding  I  had  been  so 
tried  at  setting  out. 

"  I  came  to  the  residence  of  Onondagas  ;  he 
related  to  me  a  difficulty  that  had  been  between 
his  wife  and  himself.  He  said  that  she  had 
been  opposed  to  his  keeping  First-day, — found 
fault  with  his  work,  and  many  limes  objected 
to  granting  his  reasonable  requests,  such  as 
washing  his  linen,  making  his  moccasons,  &c. 
He  said  he  had  been  much  tried,  and  at  times 
when  thinking  of  his  situation,  it  would  almost 
cause  the  tears  to  flow.  But  his  mind  felt 
more  easy  at  present,  his  wife  having  made 
some  concession,  and  would  now  in  measure 
unite  with  him,  having  accompanied  him  to 
the  meeting  that  had  been  held  last  First-day 
amongst  themselves.  I  felt  interested  for  him, 
and  told  him  I  had  understood  there  had  been 
a  difficulty  between  them,  but  hoped  they  would 
endeavour  to  live  together  comfortably,  and 
not  separate  ;  and  his  wife  having  made  some 
acknowledgment,  he  should  be  satisfied  there- 
with, and  not  look  for  too  much  from  her,  as 


it  was  very  hard  for  us  to  confess  and  acknow- 
ledge  we  had  been  in  fault.    They  had  lived 
together  upwards  of  twenty-four  years.    I  left 
him  and  went  to  the  blacksmith's,  and  found 
no  smith-work  had  been  done  since  1  was  last1 
there.    I  went  to  An-nan-yan,  a  chief  with 
whom  I  had  an  interview.    I  told  him  that  my  1 
father  had  treated  me  very  differently  from  the 
manner  the  chief  did  his  children;  that  when 
I  was  a  boy,  my  father  kept  me  at  work  daily, 
and  called  me  early  in  the  morning;  that  I 
then  thought  my  condition  hard,  but  now 
thanked  my  father  for  having  kept  me  at  busi-  i 
ness  ;  and  I  requested  him  and  his  wife  to  usej 
their  endeavours  to  give  their  children  (some  j 
of  whom  were  young  men)  industrious  habits,) 
and  to  be  attentive  to  business.    They  both  I 
appeared  to  receive  the  remark  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  said  they  were  desirous  it  should  be 
the  case.    He  then  spoke  of  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Nation,  and  observed  that  two  of 
the  opposition  chiefs  had  lately  been  to  see  i 
him,  to  ascertain  which  party  he  favoured. 
He  said  he  intended  using  his  endeavours  to 
go  forward  with  improvements, — that  he  did 
not  feel  afraid  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  ministers,  or  the  Quakers,  doing; 
anything  to  injure  the  Indians,  for  they  had 
the  Bible,  which  contained  the  will  of  the  i 
Great  Spirit,  and  they  were  wise  men,  and  no 
doubt  wished  to  do  right  ;  for  which  reasons 
he   was   not    uneasy   at   their    using  en»| 
deavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indi- 
ans ;  and  advocated  their  coming  under  the 
same  laws  as  the  white  people.    He  said  he 
was  going  to  the  approaching  council  to  be 
held  at  Buffalo,  where  he  intended  making  a 
speech,  giving  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  On 
my  way  home  I  got  into  a  canoe  with  some 
Indians  who  were  descending  the  river,  and 
found  they  were  of  the  opposition  party  who 
had  been  hunting,  to  procure  meat  for  their 
worship  dance,  to  be  held  in  a  few  days.  They 
were  friendly.    I  landed  again,  and  resumed 
myjounrey  on  foot ;  and  called  at  Blacksnake's, 
also  one  of  the  opposition.    He  treated  me 
with  a  melon  ;  and  as  I  was  departing,  express- 
ed his  desire  that  the  Great  Spirit  might  be 
pleased  to  preserve  me  for  time  to  come.  I; 
reached  home  about  dark,  satisfied  with  having 
been  among  the  natives. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  LorcVs  Dwelling-place. — God's  temple, 
under  the  Gospel  is  the  light  of  his  Son,  thd 
Spirit  of  his  Son,  and  those  souls  which  ara 
renewed,  and  built  up  an  habitation  for  him  id 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son,  and  those  bodies  in  which 
renewed  minds  and  spirits  dwell.  God  is] 
light,  and  he  dwelleth  in  light.  God  is  a  spil 
rit,  and  his  building  is  holy  and  spiritiral ;  for 
he  dwelleth  in  nothing  that  is  dark,  or  corrupt, 
or  unclean.  And  that  which  is  sacrificed  and 
offered  up  to  God,  must  be  clean  and  pure.  No 
unclean  thought,  no  unclean  desire,  nothing 
that  is  earthly,  or  fleshly,  or  selfish,  must  be 
offered  up  to  God,  but  the  pure  breathings  of 
his  own  Spirit.  For  whatsoever  is  of  him,  and 
comes  from  him,  is  accepted  with  him ;  but 
whatever  man  can  invent  or  form,  or  offer  up 
of  his  own,  or  of  himself,  though  it  be  ever  so 
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ftffious  and  taking  in  man's  eye,  yet  it  is  but 
[Domination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Srattcrpoil  anil  his  Times. 

(CominueJ  from  page  94.) 

Of  Joan  Vokins,  whose  visit  to  the  West 
ndies  is  noted  in  our  last  number,  we  have  an 
iccount  written  by  her  friend  Theophila  Town- 
end,  who  alter  telling  of  Joan's  desire  that 
icr  children  should  come  to  the  Truth,  adds  : 
1  When  she  saw  them  cumbered,  and  hurried 
vith  worldly  business,  she  would  call  them 
o«ether  to  sit  down  and  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
hat  he  minht  compose  their  minds  into  an  in- 
ward retiredness.    The  Lord  let  her  live  to 
ee  the  fruits  of  her  labour  and  the  desire  of 
er  soul  concerning  them,  and  the  good  effect 
lat  her  Christian  motherly  care  had  brought 
jrth,  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
mong  them.    To  him  be  the  glory,  for  he  is 
lorthy  forever.    Her  father,  her  husband  and 
nildren,  all  came  to   receive  the  Truth." 
/hen  her  husband  and  son  for  the  testimony 
"  Truth  were  made  prisoners,  she  signified 
at  it  rejoiced  her  heart  to  see  them  willing  to 
iffer  in  so  good  a  cause. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  valuable  Friend  who 
;ceased  in   Philadelphia  not   many  years 
ace,  was  so  anxious  that  his  children  should 
>t  regard  worldly  business,  and  the  pecuniary 
ofits  thereof,  as  the  most  important  object  of 
e,  that  he  studiously  avoided  in  the  family 
rele    talking    about    money  transactions. 
Dublless  his  concern  on  behalf  of  his  children 
this,  as  well  as  other  matters,  was  blessed, 
ioubt  not  but  that  some  of  the  busy  toilers 
:er  earthly  riches,  who  from  morning  to 
jht  are  seeking  to  extend  their  sales,  and  in- 
case their  profits,  if  they  could  withdraw  for 
few  minutes  occasionally  from  the  bustle, 
•milt  and  strife  of  business  competition,  and 
3k  in  quiet  introversion  for  the  mind  of 
ulh,  would  have  the  eager  spirit  of  gain  in 
:m  restrained,  and  would  hear  the  voice, 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
hteousness,  and  all  things  shall  be  added 
to  you."    It  is  most  certain  that  if  any  are 
fleeting  religious  duties,  under  the  plea  of 
ng  too  much  occupied  in  worldly  business, 
y  had  need  closely  to  scrutinize  their  ac- 
is  and  their  motives.    With  them,  the  things 
time  are  getting  into  undue  importance, 
ey  are  not  in  the  condition  in  which  Joan 
kins  was,  of  whom  her  friend  thus  contin- 
the  account :  "  Her  trials  and  exercises 
■e  many,  but  that  which  was  her  greatest 
:f,  her  heaviest  burden,  and  most  grievous 
be  borne,  was  her  sufferings  by  false  bre- 
;n  and  apostates,  who  under  the  form  and 
fession  of  Truth,  did  make  war,  and  kick 
inst  the  life  and  power  of  it.    Her  zeal  for 
i  was  against  that  libertine  backsliding 
it ;  and  the  Lord  bore  up  her  head,  and 
sorted  her  through  it  all,  and  now  hath 
;n  her  to  himself  out  of  all  their  reach, 
:re  she  rests  from  her  labour,  and  her 
ks  do  follow  her.    In  her  last  letter  dated 
don,  in  the  Fourth  month,  1690,  she  sig- 
id  that  her  service  was  finished,  and  said, 
ould  gladly  have  laid  down  my  body  here 


among  the  Lord's  worthies  ;  yet  seeing  it  is 
otherwise  ordered,  I  submit  to  the  will  of  my 
God,  and  do  think  to  go  homeward  in  a  little 
time;' — as  if  she  had  known  his  time  to  be 
mar  at  hand.  And  it  was  very  near  indeed, 
for  she  did  not  reach  home,  dying  at  Reading, 
in  peace  with  the  Lord,  and  in  unity  with  all 
his  faithful  people.  Blessed  be  the  worthy 
name  of  the  Lord,  she  is  now  set  free  from  all 
sorrow,  pain,  and  weakness  of  body." 

As  she  was  dying,  she  thus  addressed  her 
son  Richard  :  "  Son,  my  weakness  is  great, 
and  my  pains  very  strong ;  but  the  Lord  is 
large  in  his  love  to  me,  and  good  to  me.  He 
gives  me  patience  to  bear  my  pains.  Ah  son! 
I  have  learned  a  good  lesson; — Paul's  lesson  ; 
— in  all  states  to  be  content.  Now  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  die."  Then  shaking  hands 
as  a  parting  salutation,  she  added,  "  Son,  re- 
member the  Lord,  and  he  will  remember  thee. 
Remember  my  love  to  thy  wife  and  children." 
She  paused  through  weakness,  and  after  a 
short  time  again  spoke,  "  Remember  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  remember  you.  Be  ye  faithful  to 
him,  and  he  will  bless  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
blessed." 

Theophila  adds  to  her  account :  "  Now  the 
Lord  hath  taken  her  to  her  everlasting  rest, 
out  of  all  trials,  and  her  peace  is  sure,  and  her 
rest  glorious.  Holy  high  praises  to  the  God 
of  all  our  mercies  and  blessings,  who  knows 
best  what  to  do  with  us,  and  in  what  season  to 
take  us  out  of  the  world,  when  it  will  be  most 
for  his  glory,  and  our  good.  Although  we 
feel  the  want  of  her,  and  bewail  our  loss,  yet 
our  loss  is  her  gain  All  that  were  ac- 
quainted with  her,  know  the  want  of  her,  yet 
can  sav  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  'Thy 
will  be' done,  O  Lord.'" 

Many  anecdotes  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  prompt  obedience  to  the  will  of  our  heaven- 
ly Father  made  manifest  within  us,  are  record- 
ed, two  of  which  we  may  here  insert.  The 
first  was  related  by  a  Friend  in  the  ministry, 
who  not  long  since  exchanged,  we  trust,  the 
sorrows  of  earth  for  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
peace,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

She  said  that  on  a  certain  First-day  she  felt 
a  restraint  from  going  to  meeting.  The  feel- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  right  for  her  to  go  at 
that  time  was  so  strong,  that  she  remained  at 
home.  After  the  family  had  left  her  to  per- 
form their  duty  by  attending  meeting,  she  felt 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  go  to  a  neighbour- 
ing barn.  She  regarded  this  feeling,  and  the 
duty  required  of  her,  to  be  a  delusion.  She 
did  not  go,  and  for  the  disobedience,  witnessed 
inward  reproof  and  darkness  come  upon  her. 
At  that  very  time,  when  she  felt  called  to  the 
barn,  a  desponding  neighbour  had  gone  thither, 
and  no  one  being  there  to  counsel,  to  warn,  to 
sympathize  with  him, — he  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himself.  When  this  fact  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  already  tried  Friend,  her  an- 
guish of  spirit  was  great.  She  thought,  had 
she  been  obedient  she  might  have  saved  his 
life.  In  the  depth  of  her  distress,  she  prayed 
fervently  that  she  might  be  forgiven, — and  she 
could  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that 
she  had  not  acted  in  wilfulness,  but  through 
fear  of  being  under  a  delusion.  After  a  time, 
her  merciful  Saviour  granted  her  a  return  of 


peace,  but  she  ever  felt  the  remembrance  of 
this  incident  to  be  a  powerful  incentive  to 
obedience  through  the  paths  of  trial  she  had 
afterwards  to  tread. 

We  shall  now  give  a  notable  instance  of  an 
inward  call  to  prompt  action,  which  was  hap- 
pily obeyed.  Our  late  Friend  Joshua  Meader, 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  being  about  to  sit  down 
to  his  dinner  one  day,  felt  an  impulse,  and  an 
impression  of  duty,  to  mount  his  horse,  and 
ride  along  a  certain  road  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  at  first  deemed  it  but  a  strange  fancy,  and 
endeavouring  to  think  no  more  of  it,  took  his 
seat.  He  had  hardly  however  begun  to  eat, 
when  the  impulse  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  yield 
prompt  obedience  came  so  powerfully  upon 
him,  that  he  rose  from  the  table,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  proceeded  along  the  road  designated. 
When  he  had  ridden  about  three  miles,  he 
found  a  horse  standing  in  the  road,  with  a  sad- 
dle on  his  back,  in  the  stirrup  of  which  was 
the  foot  of  a  man  who  was  lying  on  the  ground 
under  the  horse,  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
Joshua,  released  the  man,  and  joyfully  trotted 
back  to  finish  his  dinner. 

When  Joshua  was  a  lad,  he  was  placed  an 
apprentice  at  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
perhaps  thought  himself  not  treated  so  well  as 
his  parents  had  treated  him,  and  in  the  folly 
of  his  heart  concluded  to  run  away.  He  did 
so,  and  another  lad  accompanied  him.  They 
went  to  Portsmouth,  intending  to  go  to  sea. 
Here  finding  some  fishermen  about  going  out- 
side of  the  harbour  to  fish,  they  concluded  to 
go  with  one  and  try  how  they  liked  the  ocean, 
before  engaging  themselves  in  one  of  the 
larger  vessels.  One  of  the  fishermen  agreed 
to  take  them,  but  he  was  a  lover  of  strong 
drink,  and  soon  became  so  drunk  as  to  be  un- 
able to  manage  the  boat.  The  boys  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  the  boat  drified  about 
at  the  control  of  wind  and  wave,  until 
striking  on  a  sand  bank,  it  was  overturned, 
and  they  were  all  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
boys  scrambled  into  the  boat  which  had  com- 
pletely turned  over,  and  was  now  floating  full  of 
water.  The  current  set  the  boat  into  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  and  way  seemed  to  open  for 
their  escape.  But  it  was  very  cold,  and  the 
poor  wet  boys  suffered  much.  At  last  they 
could  not  stand  up,  and  when  the  boat  drified 
into  the  dock,  they  were  lying  in  the  water- 
logged boat  apparently  dead.  The  cold  stiff 
bodies  were  carried  up  by  some  who  saw 
them,  and  laid  on  the  wharf,  in  order  that  if 
they  had  any  friends,  they  might  claim  them 
for  burial.  But  their  friends  were  away.  At 
last  a  woman  passing  by,  gazed  with  compas- 
sion on  the  poor  remains,  and  finding  or  fan- 
cying a  strong  resemblance  in  Joshua  to  a  son 
whom  she  had  recently  lost,  she  determined  to 
try  to  restore  him  to  consciousness.  She  had 
the  body  carried  to  her  dwelling,  where,  the 
proper  means  being  applied,  he  soon  revived. 
His  companion,  however,  was  dead.  This 
was  a  sad  lesson  to  the  youthful  runaway ;  but 
one  which  probably  was  remembered  to  profit 
by  him.  He  became  a  pious  man,  and  closed 
a  life  of  usefulness  with  a  death  of  peace,  on 
the  29th  of  Sixth  month,  1847. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  178G,  Sarah  Harrison 
left  her  home  accompanied  by  her  Friend  Mary 
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England,  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Vir- 
ginia, held  at  Black  Water.  Whilst  on  this 
journey,  Sarah  received  the  following  letter 
from  her  Friend  James  Cresson. 

"  Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  24th,  1786. 
"Beloved  Friend  Sarah  Harrison, — • 

"In  a  sense  of  near  sympathy  and  unity 
with  thee  in  thy  religious  engagements,  I  take 
my  pen  in  hand  to  scribble  a  little  to  thee  ;  and 
1  may  inform  thee  that  as  to  bodily  health, 
myself,  beloved  wife  and  children,  are  favour- 
ed with  the  usual  state.  As  to  the  more  im- 
portant part  I  have  not  much  to  say  ;  but  for 
my  many  deficiencies,  feel  blushing  and  con- 
fusion of  face.  I  may  adopt  the  language  in 
the  song  of  Solomon,  '  A  garden  inclosed  is 
my  sister,  my  spouse ;  a  spring  shut  up,  a 
fountain  sealed,'  and  I  shall  not  marvel  if  what 
thou  now  receives  from  me  shall  appear  life- 
less. We  are  often  made  sensible  that  the 
Lord's  works  are  wonderful,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out  by  finite  mortals,  and  I  see  no 
other  way  but  to  endeavour  through  holy  help 
to  keep  in  the  patience,  and  bear  the  turning 
of  his  hand.  My  lot  has  been  of  latter  time 
to  be  in  great  poverty,  and  strippedness,  feel- 
ing in  the  stale  of  the  prophet  who  expresses 
himself  after  this  sort :  '  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am 
undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips, 
and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean 
lips.'  I  can  indeed  say,  '  It  is  of  the  Lord's 
mercy  I  am  not  consumed,  because  his  com- 
passion fails  not,'  and  I  now  feel  renewed 
cause  to  trust  in  Him. 

"  It  was  with  much  satisfaction  I  heard 
of  thy  being  favoured  with  health,  and 
that  thou  hast  witnessed  the  strength  of 
Israel  to  be  near,  and  to  sustain  in  every 
time  of  probation.  He  has  said,  and  never 
yet  has  failed,  '  I  put  my  own  forth,  and  I 
go  before  them,  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life,'  In  our  passing  along  we  are  often  made 
sensible  that  there  is  none  so  blind  as  the 
Lord's  servant,  and  the  messenger  He  is 
pleased  to  send  forth  in  his  service  ;  and  often 
feel  the  necessity  of  a  diligent  and  close  atten- 
tion to  our  blessed  Lord's  advice  and  counsel 
to  his  immediate  followers,  to  take  no  thought 
when  they  should  be  brought  before  those  in 
authority  what  they  should  say,  for  in  that 
same  hour  it  should  be  given  them.  How 
wonderfully  has  he  made  way  for  his  obedient 
children,  and  opened  the  hearts  even  of  gain- 
sayers,  insomuch  that  they  have  been  made 
to  confess  the  power  of  the  blessed  and  un- 
changeable Truth.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  a  remnant. 
May  the  praise,  honour,  and  glory  be  given 
to  Him  who  is  forever  worthy.  Two  days 
ago  was  buried  John  Howard's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth. Her  removal  was  rather  sudden,  but 
her  change  I  hope  is  for  the  better.  I  had  an 
opportunity  with  her,  wherein  she  expressed 
herself  entirely  resigned  either  to  die  or  live." 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  judgment  of  a  pupil  may  be  often 
more  improved,  by  ingeniously,  and  as  it  were, 
without  design,  turning  his  attention  to  com- 
mon occurrences,  than  by  confining  it  to  the 
common  talks  of  a  school.  The  latter  method 
aims  to  possess  him  of  the  discoveries  of  others  ; 


but  the  former  engages  him  to  observe  for 
himself,  and  as  it  were,  to  spin  irleas  and  in- 
struction out  of  his  own  stock. — D. 

Unless  our  minds  are  quickened  by  Divine 
Grace,  and  we  are  sensible  of  a  degree  of 
faith  accompanying  our  movements,  however 
specious  and  useful  our  works  may  appear — 
we  are  but  idlers. 

The  greatest  sufferings  which  we  rightly 
bear  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  when  young  and 
healthful,  if  faithfulness  is  continued,  may  ap- 
pear as  the  brightest  parts  of  our  past  life, 
when  age  and  sickness  overtake  us. 

THE  FRIEND. 
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It  is  sorrowful  to  observe  how  the  prejudices, 
or  imaginary  interests  of  the  dominant  party 
sometimes  overpower  all  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity.  The  newspaper  paragraph 
we  give  below,  furnishes  an  instance  of  this. 
How  reasonable  men  in  this  country  can  be- 
lieve it  right  to  attempt  the  systematic  expul- 
sion of  a  class  of  men  from  a  State,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see.  Such  transactions  deserve  to  be 
ranked  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and 
Moors  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  Spain. 

"  Forfeiture  of  Freedom. — The  unlucky 
free  blacks  have  a  precarious  time  of  it  in 
Richmond.  If  they  go  to  a  free  State  and  re- 
turn they  are  thrown  back  into  bondage  ;  if 
they  do  not  go  away  within  two  years,  they 
in  like  manner  lose  their  freedom.  The  upshot 
is,  now  in  practice,  a  settled  endeavour,  on  the 
part  of  Virginia  law  to  expel  all  free  blacks 
from  the  State.  We  learn  from  the  Richmond 
Times,  that  William  was  arrested  last  week 
and  brought  before  the  Mayor,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had,  by  remaining  in  the  city  two 
years  after  the  period  of  his  manumission,  for- 
feited his  claim  to  freedom,  and  that  if  he  was 
found  within  the  State  at  the  next  term  of  the 
Court,  he  would  be  arrested  and  sold  into  ser- 
vitude." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Joshua  Maule,  agent,  Colerain,  Ohio, 
for  Dr.  Thomas  Townsend,  $10.  Samuel  B.  Smith, 
agent,  Smyrna,  O.,  for  Samuel  Smith,  and  Samuel 
Stephen,  each  $2,  vol.  23.  Asa  Garretson,  agent,  So- 
merton,  O.,  for  Aaron  Dewees,  and  Martha  Hall,  each 
$2,  vol.  23,  and  for  VV.  Boswell,  $2,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 

An  intelligent  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
Haverford  School.  He  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  accounts,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  grounds,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  of  provisions,  &c.  A 
single  man  who  has  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  charge  of  boys  at  school  will  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Isaiah  Hacker, 
No.  112  S.  Third  street;  Edward  Yarnall, 
No.  39  Market  street  ;  M.  C.  Cope,  No.  286 
Filbert  street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Bristol,  Bucll 
county,  on  Fourth-day,  the  14th  of  Eleventh  montlj 
Nathan  D.  Roberts,  of  Bristol  township,  Bucks  Ccl 
and  Sarah  C,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Allen,  of  Bristol 

-,  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  instant,  at  Friend  ! 


meeting-house,  Concord,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  WilmoJ 
Bacon,  of  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  to  Ann  Eliza  Yarnal: 
of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  First-day,  the  2d  inst.,  at  her  residence  i 
this  city,  in  the  82nd  year  of  age,  Mary  James,  relic 
of  the  late  Joseph  James,  a  member  and  minister  i 
the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  Naturallj 
of  a  retiring  and  diffident  disposition,  she  was  yet  ei! 
deared  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  by  the  sweetneH 
and  gentleness  of  her  spirit,  and  by  the  intelligent] 
and  refinement  of  her  mind.  Although  often,  durinl 
her  long  pilgrimage  through  life,  disqualified  by  brt 
dily  indisposition,  she  was  yet  enabled  from  time  1 
time,  to  testify  to  that  Grace  which  she  had  foum 
sufficient  for  her  need ;  and  as  her  walk  in  earliei 
years  had  been  with  Him  who  had  called  her  to  bJ 
holy  service,  so,  in  the  decline  of  advanced  age,  sbi 
was  given  sweetly  to  feel  the  comfort  of  His  sustair 
ing  presence.  To  this  beloved  and  honoured  Frieni 
may  be  well  applied  the  language  of  the  Lord  to  hi 
servant  Job,  "Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  fori 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season."  ' 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  in  the  61st  yes; 

of  his  age,  Israel  Janney,  a  member  of  the  Montirli 
Meeting  for  the  Northern  District. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  5th  inst.,  Ann  Woolmaii 

in  the  28th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Nortll 
ern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  It  is  believed  tha 
this  young  Friend  was  of  the  number  of  the  Lord1 
hidden  ones,  for  the  midnight  cry,  though  suddenly 
sounded,  did  not  find  her  wholly  unprepared  to  mee 
the  Bridegroom.  She  was  permitted  and  enabled  t 
die  in  peace. 

 ,  on  Second-day,  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  89th  yeai 

of  her  age,  Elizabeth  Cleaver,  widow  of  the  lat 
Jesse  Cleaver,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Distrii 
Monthly  Meeting.  Debarred  for  several  years  by  th 
infirmities  of  age,  from  mingling  with  her  Friends  i 
public  worship,  we  believe  she  was  concerned  to  erec 
an  altar  in  her  heart  whereon  to  offer  secret  sacrifio 
to  her  heavenly  Father.  Firm  in  the  doctrines  of  th 
Gospel  as  held  by  our  early  Friends,  she  was  boun. 
in  spirit  to  the  burden  bearers  in  Zion,  and  in  man; 
instances  had  a  secret  feeling  and  sympathy  for  thos 
who  were  bound  on  Gospel  errands,  ere  they  ha 
opened  their  prospects  to  the  church.  Thus  concern 
ed  to  live  near  the  Truth,  and  supported  by  her  Ss 
viour,  she  descended  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  o 
death.  On  the  1st  of  the  month  when  suffering  mud 
pain,  she  petitioned,  "  Oh  Lord  !  be  pleased  to  mit 
gate  my  pain  ;  and  let  thy  name  be  glorified  now  an 
forever."  On  the  8th  she  interceded,  "  Oh  Lord 
make  my  heart  a  temple  for  thy  presence  to  dwell  in, 
To  those  around  she  remarked,  "  I  am  going  fas 
The  Lord  told  me  I  must  be  ready."  Then  address 
ing  one  near  her  she  said  :  "  Dost  thou  hear  me,  I  ai 
ready  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  quietly  pass  away" — an 
again  repeated  the  expression.  She  requested  thoe 
in  the  room  to  pray  for  her,  that  she  might  have  B 
easy  passage,  "and  go  soon;"  "that  I  may 
away."  To  the  doctor  she  said,  "  I  was  in  hopes 
should  not  have  had  to  pass  another  night  here, 
am  exceedingly  poorly.  I  cannot  talk ;"  addinj 
"Humble  us  oh  Lord!"  She  often  appeared  to  I 
engaged  in  supplication  when  her  words  were  inaud 
ble  ;  and  we  doubt  not  she  has  entered  one  of  thin 
mansions  her  crucified  and  risen  Lord  went  before  I 
prepare  for  his  faithful  followers. 

— — ,  in  this  city,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Elihu  Pickei 
ing,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed  membr 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Tisit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  88.) 

One  provision  of  the  instructions  under 
hich  the  Commissioner  was  acting,  had  not 
t  been  mentioned  to  the  Indians,  but  as  the 
inciple  upon  which  the  apportionment  should 
made  had  now  been  agreed  upon,  it  seemed 
st  no  longer  to  withhold  it. 
The  Head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  seemed  to 
ve  been  under  the  impression,  that  there 
;re  among  the  Mixed-Menomonies,  a  con- 
lerable  number  of  imbecile  persons  and  Gr- 
ans.   The  practice,  heretofore,  in  similar 
ses,  had  been  to  pay  the  portions,  allotted  to 
ch  persons,  into  the  hands  of  guardians,  for 
benefit  of  their  wards.    But  no  method 
hich  had  yet  been  devised,  had  secured  the 
ithful  performance  of  such  trusts.   In  many, 
:rhaps  the  majority,  of  such  cases,  the  proper 
rties  had  derived  little  or  no  advantage  from 
e  sum  awarded  them.    The  paternal  Gov- 
nment  of  the  United  States,  professing  a 
idable  desire,  that  none,  even  the  most  help- 
s,  of  its  Red  children,  should  be  disappoint- 
I  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  dues,  had,  in  this 
stance,  directed  the  Commissioner  to  reserve 
I  such  awards  and  return  them  to  the  Trea- 
ry  of  the  United  States,  to  be  invested  in 
oductive  Funds,  for  their  account ;  the  inter- 
t  and  principal,  in  the  case  of  Imbeciles,  to 
j  expended,  as  their  necessities  might  require, 
id,  in  the  case  of  Orphans,  to  be  paid  to  them 
spectively,  on  their  attaining  majority. 
It  did  not  appear  quite  clear,  how  the  neces- 
iies  of  the  poor  imbeciles  were  to  be  duly 
ade  known  at  Washington,  and  timely  suc- 
mr  administered — the  political  Father  and 
s  helpless  children  living  so  many  miles 
sunder,  and  the  latter,  in  the  depths  of  the 
estern  wilderness,  to  which  the  same  tender 
irent  has  consigned  them. 
A  thought  of  this  kind  may  possibly  have 
tied  across  the  minds  of  the  chiefs,  as  well 
s  some  dim  perception  of  an  appearance  of 
screpancy  between  this  affectionate  solicitude 


and  the  feeling  which  prompted  that  strong 
paternal  hand,  but  recently,  to  drive  them 
from  their  ancient  hearths  and  the  graves  of 
their  fathers. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the 
Commissioner,  on  announcing  this  part  of  his 
instructions,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  had 
commenced  business  with  them,  was  cheered 
by  no  sympathetic  grunt,  nor  reply  of  any 
kind,  unless  a  dignified  and  expressive  silence 
might  he  so  construed. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  and 
tender  constitution.  A  little  frost  will  nip  it. 
Small  chance  has  it  had  of  prospering  on  In- 
dian soil,  since  white  men  crossed  the  ocean. 
No  wonder  there  was  a  scarcity  of  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  professions  of  the 
the  Great  Father  at  Washington,  have  gener- 
ally been  difficult  for  the  Indian  intellect  to  re- 
concile with  the  practices.  If,  at  this  lime, 
they  were  almost  persuaded,  that  one  more 
justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Father  than  most 
of  his  predecessors,  had  sent  this  Commissioner 
to  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  them,  yet  it  was 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  be  slow 
of  heart  fully  to  believe.  To  take  the  trouble 
of  coming  so  far,  bringing  money,  awarding 
portions  of  it  to  certain  individuals  and,  after 
all,  carrying  those  portions  off  again,  looked, 
to  the  simple-minded  Indians,  like  a  singular 
and  ambiguous  procedure;  and  albeit,  they 
might  have  felt  inclined  to  trust  their  present 
Father  in  the  premises,  they  knew  not  what 
other  Father  might  take  his  place,  before  the 
orphans  should  come  of  age  or  the  friends  of 
the  imbeciles  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Treasurer 
at  Washington,  of  the  urgent  necessities  of 
their  suffering  dependents. 

These  Indian  payments  are  encompassed 
with  difficulties,  manage  them  as  you  will.  A 
virtuous  and  enlightened  government  which 
would  truly  stand  in  the  relation  of  guardian 
and  protector  of  these  people,  and  dispense  pe- 
cuniary or  other  aid  to  them,  at  suitable  times 
and  in  a  judicious  manner,  would  afford  a  bet- 
ter depository  of  the  money  of  Indians,  so  little 
cultivated  as  the  Menomonies,  than  they  would 
themselves.  For,  in  the  matter  of  money, 
they  are  much  like  leaky  vessels,  that  retain 
but  little  of  that  which  is  put  into  them  ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  they  let  it  go  very  improvi- 
denlly  and,  one  may  say,  injuriously.  Of 
this  they  are,  in  a  degree,  sensible.  But  the 
want  of  good  faith  which  has  marked  so  many 
of  the  transactions  of  our  government  with 
Indians,  renders  the  idea  of  making  it  the  de- 
pository of  their  property  altogether  odious. 
They  do  not  feel,  and  cannot  be  made  to  feel, 
any  confidence  in  such  a  step,  without  a  great 
and  long  continued  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  towards  them. 

The  Menomonies,  in  the  present  case,  were 


entirely  passive.  Not  an  objection  was  made 
or  whispered,  in  council,  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, so  far  as  the  Friends  noticed,  nor  else- 
where, that  they  heard  of;  only,  no  aid  what- 
ever could  be  obtained  from  them.  They 
would  not  acknowledge,  that  there  was  the 
name  of  one  imbecile  person  entered  upon  the 
roll,  neither  would  they  point  out  an  orphan, 
although  there  were  probably  many.  The 
Friends  were  only  able  to  ascertain  thirteen, 
of  the  latter,  mostly,  from  other  sources.  The 
Indians  did  not,  intentionally,  inform  the 
Friends  of  one. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  19th  was  chief- 
ly occupied  in  nominating  and  entering  upon 
the  roll  the  names  of  the  favoured  fifty,,  and  in 
communicating  to  the  chiefs  the  instructions 
relative  to  imbeciles  and  orphans.  At  the 
close,  the  Commissioner  proposed  that  two 
chiefs  should  be  selected  to  be  with  him  at  the 
payment  in  order  to  point  out  to  him  the  par- 
ties named  in  the  roll,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
a  stranger ;  he  could  have  no  other  evidence 
of  their  identity.  It  was  suggested  that  one 
be  chosen  by  them  and  one  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  chiefs  made  no  direct  reply  to  the  pro- 
posal, but  said,  that  they  wanted  another  day, 
yet,  to  hold  council  with  him  .;  for  they  had  a 
good  deal  in  their  hearts  that  they  wished  to 
express.  To-morrow  they  would  see  him, 
they  said,  and  give  him  an  answer. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  of  the  20ih  was 
occupied  in  a  thorough  and  final  revision  of 
the  roll ;  the  Indians  giving  close  and  cheerful 
attention  to  the  business  throughout. 

In  the  afternoon  the  roll  was  closed,  and 
the  terms  of  the  apportionment  appended  and 
signed  by  the  chiefs  and  Commissioner,  viz.: 

"  We,  the  chiefs  of  the  Menomonie  Nation, 
in  council  assembled,  with  Thomas  Wistar, 
Jr.,  Commissioner  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  do  hereby  declare — that  the  above 
List  of  the  names  of  the  persons  of  the  mixed- 
blood  of  our  people,  entitled  to  the  $40,000 
appropriated  for  them  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales,  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty 
concluded  at  Lake  Powawhay konnay,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1848,  has  been  agreed  upon  in  council, 
and  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, correct. 

"  And,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, we  hereby  award  to  each  and  every 
person,  man,  woman  and  child,  above  enume- 
rated, the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

"  We  further  award  to  each  of  the  following 
named  persons — fifty  in  number — an  equal 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  aforesaid  $40,000, 
— after  the  award  above  agreed  upon,  shall 
have  been  first  set  apart." 

On  summing  up  the  roll,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals  upon  it  was  discovered  to  exceed 


greatly,  the  expectation  of  tlie  chiefs.  Osh- 
kosh,  in  objecting  to  the  taking  of  names  at 
the  Astor  House,  had  said,  that  from  what  he 
had  heard,  there  would  be  six  hundred  claim- 
ants, and  there  was  no  such  number  entitled. 
Yet,  when  the  list  approved  by  them,  in  a 
very  deliberate  manner,  came  to  be  made  up, 
it  resulted,  rather  curiously,  that — men,  women 
and  children — there  were  precisely  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  ;  fifty  dollars  to  each 
of  whom,  would  absorb  $38,850,  leaving 
$1,250  for  the  favoured  fifty  ;  or  $25  a-piece, 
in  addition  to  the  first  $50.  So  that,  no  one 
received  more  than  $75 — and  none,  less  than 
$50 — a  more  equal  division  of  Government 
money  than  had  taken  place  before,  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  there.  When  this 
result  became  known,  no  small  stir  arose  in 
certain  quarters.    Of  which,  more  anon. 

The  chiefs  came  forward  and  signed  the 
roll  and  award,  after  the  fashion  sanctioned 
by  venerable  usage.  Nothing  else  gives  it  any 
claim  to  respect.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  very  idle 
form. 

The  name  of  a  chief  is  written  down  for 
him,  he  then  advances,  touches  the  top  of  the 
pen  with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  and  at  once 
walks  ofT,  after  which,  an  upright  cross  is  ap- 
pended to  the  name,  by  the  person  holding  the 
pen.  Why  it  would  not  do  as  well  for  that 
person,  simply  to  put  down  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  and  add  his  certificate,  attested  by  wit- 
nesses, that  they  were  present  and  agreed  to 
any  instrument  at  the  foot  of  which  he  might 
place  them,  perhaps  some  of  our  Indian-treaty 
makers  and  treaty-breakers  can  tell.  It  is 
obvious,  that  by  a  little  management,  these 
poor,  unlettered  beings  might  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  sanction  any  thing.  They  might  be 
made  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  money 
which  had  never  been  paid  to  them,  to  give  up 
all  their  earthly  possessions,  and  consent  to  go 
to  a  wild  inhospitable  region,  unfit  for  the  ha- 
bitation of  man.  In  their  present  uninstruct- 
ed  condition,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  unprin- 
cipled men. 

In  coming  forward  to  give  the  prescribed 
sanction  to  the  proceedings,  on  the  present 
occasion,  they  observed  the  gradations  of  rank. 
First  came  the  Sachem,  then  the  head  chiefs 
of  the  different  Bands,  then  the  subordinate 
chiefs,  and  lastly,  the  sons  of  several  of  the 
chiefs  and  a  few  young  men,  selected  from 
their  attendants;  but,  by  what  rule,  did  not 
appear.  The  signatures  were  twenty-seven  in 
number. 

This  ceremony  completed,  the  Commis- 
sioner again  called  the  attention  of  the  council 
to  his  official  instructions,  relative  to  orphans 
and  imbeciles,  but  without  eliciting  any  infor- 
mation. A  day's  reflection  had  not  rendered 
the  subject  less  distasteful  to  the  Indians. 
Finding  he  was  likely  to  get  nothing  from 
them,  that  he  might  not  neglect  any  proper 
means  of  obtaining  what  his  instructions  re- 
quired, the  Commissioner  told  them,  that  he 
should  publish  a  call  for  the  desired  informa- 
tion, in  the  "  Green  Bay  Advocate,"  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  their  help  in  performing  this 
part  of  his  duty.  This  intimation  was  received 
in  silence  and  with  that  unexpressive  repose  of 
countenance,  which  the  Indian  knows  so  well 
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how  to  assume  when  he  does  not  choose  to 
disclose  his  feelings. 

They  were  then  asked,  who  of  their  num- 
ber they  would  appoint  to  attend  at  the  pay- 
ment: — they  should  be  men  well  acquainted 
with  the  Mixed  Breeds,  and  above  all,  they 
must  be  sober.  The  Commissioner  said,  he 
would  not  be  disgraced  by  having  a  drunken 
chief  alongside  of  him. 

They  replied,  that  they  had  concluded  to 
appoint  four — all  temperate  men  and  gener- 
ally acquainted  with  the  persons  on  the  roll, 
viz. : — Osh-ke-he-nan-new,  Kee-she-nao,  La- 
motte  and  Wah-tah-shao. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner had  proposed  the  appointment  of  but 
two  men  for  this  service — one  to  be  named  by 
him  and  one  by  them — and  this  was  the  first 
intimation,  that  his  proposition  did  not  quite 
accord  with  their  ideas.  They  had  not  made 
a  single  comment,  for  or  against,  his  sugges- 
tion, but,  when  the  time  for  action  came,  qui- 
etly followed  their  own  method.  Almost  any 
other  people  than  a  body  of  Indians  would 
have  wasted  precious  time  in  discussing  and 
magnifying  the  important  principle  of  suffering 
a  man  to  select  the  person  who  was  to  attest 
the  integrity  and  accuracy  of  his  own  doings  ; 
and  the  question  of  number  might  have  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  of  displaying  feats  of  dex- 
terity in  splitting  hairs 

"  Twixt  north  and  north-east  side." 

But  these  savages,  untutored  in  wire-drawn 
distinctions,  have  a  shorter  and  less  windy 
way  of  doubling  a  point. 

In  this  case,  while  they  quietly  manifested 
their  intention  not  to  part  with  a  prerogative, 
they  did  not  forget  what  was  due  to  courtesy, 
and  having  ascertained  what  chief  the  Com- 
missioner would  have  chosen,  made  him  one 
of  the  confidential  four.  The  most  polite  as- 
sembly could  not  have  done  the  thing  in  better 
taste. 

Lamotte  was  the  man  the  Commissioner 
would  have  nominated — the  steady,  dignified 
demeanor  of  that  chief  and  the  intelligence  he 
had  exhibited  throughout  the  proceedings,  hav- 
ing won  his  confidence. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

MARY  MARRIAGE. 

Mary  Marriage,  of  Broomfield,  Chelmsford, 
England,  widow  of  William  Marriage,  deceas- 
ed Eleventh  month  12th,  1847,  aged  72 
years. 

The  mind  of  this  dear  Friend  was,  in  early 
youth,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  hea- 
venly things  ;  and  throughout  the  succeeding 
stages  of  life,  she  was  concerned  to  walk  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  an  upright  endea- 
vour to  act  consistently  with  our  Christian 
profession.  She  was  a  valuable  member  of 
our  religious  Society  ;  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
righteousness  being  very  dear  to  her. 

The  illness  which  terminated  her  earthly 
course,  was  attended  with  much  suffering,  yet 
she  was  remarkably  endued  with  patience,  and 
her  mind  was  stayed  in  humble  acquiescence 
upon  the  Divine  will. 


She  repeatedly  intimated  her  persuas 
that  she  should  not  recover ;  and  remarl 
"  I  have  feebly  endeavoured  to  do  what  • 
right  from  my  youth  ;  but  I  have  been 
doubting;  do  not  be  so  doubting  as  I  hi 
been,  but  come  forward  and  work.  Suffei 
is  trying;  but  if  I  may  be  granted  an  inh 
tance  with  the  saints  in  life,  that  is  what  I  s 
for.  Oh !  that  the  Lord  would,  in  his  mer 
regard  me  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  and 
lease  me  in  his  own  time ;  and  may  he  b! 
you  my  dear  children." 

On  one  occasion  she  remarked  to  her  dau 
ter :  "  In  the  night  there  seemed  a  little  brigj 
ness,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  invitation  be] 
extended, — 'Come  drink  of  the  Fountain) 
living  waters, — come   drink   and  thirst 
more.' " 

She  repeatedly  expressed  the  great  love  si 
felt  for  her  friends,  and  for  all  mankind. 

When  addressing  some  of  her  family,  s 
said,  "  Do  not  let  the  perishing  things  of  tin 
take  your  attention  from  higher  and  bet 
things." 

A  few  days  before  her  peaceful  close,  si 
remarked:  "I  feel  nothing  very  triumpha 
but  a  humble  hope,  a  trust,  through  the  mer 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  that  I  shall  be  8 
cepted  ;  the  chariot  wheels  seem  long  in  co 
ing  ;  but  may  I  be  enabled  patiently  to  \vc 
and  quietly  to  hope." 

She  was  favoured  in  much  quietness  to  pa 
away,  there  is  solid  ground  reverently  to  I 
lieve,  to  one  of  the  many  mansions  in  o 
heavenly  Father's  house. 


For  "The  Friend. 

Slavery  Items. 

The  Daily  News  says,  according  to  tl 
New  Era  of  St.  Louis,  "slave  property  is  eve 
day  becoming  more  insecure  in  that  place 
From  the  very  frequent  notice  of  the  exerci 
of  the  natural  right  of  the  man  with  a  coloun 
skin  to  travel  into  different  parts  of  the  cou 
try,  we  should  suppose  property  in  hums 
beings  was  also  growing  uncertain,  as  it  shou 
be,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It  would 
no  marvel  now  the  Californians  in  forming  the 
constitution,  have  declared  that  no  involuntai 
servitude  shall  exist  in  that  territory,  except  s 
a  punishment  for  crime,  that  some  of  our  CC 
oured  brethren  should  direct  their  faces  thithe 
ward,  both  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
freedom,  and  labouring  in  the  gold  regio 
They  love  gold  and  the  luxuries  it  procures  i 
their  while  brethren  do.  It  may  however  I 
a  long  time  before  many  will  reach  that  di 
tant  section  of  country. 

The  same  paper  says,  "  The  Baltimore  co 
respondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  states,  th 
he  is  informed  on  the  best  authority  that  n< 
less  than  two  hundred  slaves  have  abscond* 
from  their  masters  in  Maryland  within  the  pa 
five  months.  These  at  the  lowest  valuatioi 
were  worth  $100,000." 

The  Martinsburg  (  Va.)  Gazette  says,  "  thf 
on  Saturday  night  last,  six  slaves  made  the 
escape  from  that  vicinity.  Eight  also  escape 
from  Jefferson  county  on  Friday  night." 

Again,  "  Constable  Moody  and  others,  wei 
watching  at  the  Bridge  at  Wilmington,  Dela 
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Jn  Monday  and  Tuesday  night  last,  lor  four- 
teen slaves  who  had  run  away.    Eleven  of 
Jiem  belonged  to  William  Morfatt,  and  two  to 
rlieorgc  Casey,  both  of  Kent,  Md.    The  slaves 
Jnade  good  their  escape." 
J  Another  paper  says  :  "  We  learn  from  the 
J  Ve/mint'/oM  (Del.)  Chicken,  that  four  slave 
nen  belonging  to  Mr.  Goldsborough,  of  Kent 
ounty,  Md.,  made  their  escape  through  that 
ity  week  before  last.    Four  persons  from  the 
iciniiy  of  Cantwell's  bridge  pursued  them  for 
he  reward,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  the  20th 
lit.,  took  their  station  on  the  Newcastle  side 
if  the  Wilmington  bridge.    About  11  o'clock, 
he  slaves  made  their  appearance,  and  a  fight 
•nsued,  when  one  of  the  white  men  was  badly 
vounded  by  the  negroes,  and  the  slaves  made 
»ood  their  escape.    On  Saturday  night  followi- 
ng four  more  (a  man,  two  women  and  a  child) 
nade  good  their  escape.     The  same  paper 
.inderstands  that  six  slaves  also  made  their 
•scape  through  that  city  on  Tuesday  night 
ast." 

"  The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Telegraph  cor- 
•ects  the  statement  that  John  M.  Barrett  ar- 
•ested  in  S.  Carolina  as  an  abolitionist,  has 
jeen  tried  and  acquitted.  He  was  admitted  to 
bail  only,  and  his  trial  is  yet  to  take  place." 
\  Virginia  paper  speaks  in  the  following  con- 
emptuous  manner  of  a  person  convicted  for 
endeavouring  to  aid  two  slaves  to  secure  their 

reedom.    "  The  trial  of  S.  A.  Smith,  the 

Red  Boat'  man,  on  a  charge  of  c  boxing  up' 
ind  attempting  to  abduct  two  negroes,  some 
ninths  since,  was  concluded  at  Richmond  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  prisoner  found  guilty. 
:Ie  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  four 
years  and  six  months."  Another  paper  states, 

hat  London  Gould,  the  negro  tried  in  Queen 
Anne's  county  court  last  week,  for  harbouring 

unaway  negroes,  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  confiued  in  the  penitentiary  for 
five  years  and  eight  months."  Probably  being 
hungry  he  fed  them,  thirsty,  he  gave  them 
drink,  and  wanting  lodgings  for  a  night  he 
look  them  in,  and  if  he  did  it  from  Christian 
feelings,  will  receive  the  answer  of  well  done 
from  his  Maker,  while  he  is  punished  by  his 
fellow  worms  of  the  dust. 

Two  slaves  convicted  at  Richmond  of  bur- 
glary and  larceny  were  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
The  pressman  of  the  Richmond  Republican, 
who  recently  shot  a  black  man  has  been  re- 
leased on  bail  in  the  small  sum  of  $1000,  pro- 
bably the  estimated  value  of  the  poor  coloured 
man,  to  appear  for  trial  before  a  court  of  Hust- 
ings. "A  black  man  in  Fairfax  county,  Va., 
on  Thursday  night  last,  was  called  out  of  his 
(house  and  shot  in  the  thigh,  by  some  persons 
as  yet  unknown.  The  black  man  died  from 
the  wound."  It  is  probable  he  was  a  free  man, 
as  the  editor  does  not  term  him  a  slave.  Geor- 
gia appears  to  be  desirous  of  re-opening  the 
slave  trade  since  she  has  commenced  manufac- 
turing and  laying  railroads.  A  late  paper 
says,  "  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
[Georgia  have  passed,  by  the  strong  vote  of  08 
to  29,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law  laying  restric- 
tions on  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  that 
State." 

It  also  mentions  that  "  A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  to 


prevent  the  assembling  of  negroes  for  religious 
worship  unless  conducted  by  white  persons, 
and  to  prevent  the  licensing  negroes  as  preach- 
ers in  Putnam  Co. ;  it  will  probably  be  applied 
to  the  whole  State." 

It  is  to  he  expected  as  the  lime  draws  on  for 
the  annihilation  of  the  odious  nntichristian 
system  of  slavery,  that  the  vigilance  and  efforts 
of  the  most  desperate  and  determined  slave- 
holders will  increase  to  hold  fast  their  prey. 
But  they  must  die  and  go  to  judgment  as  well 
as  their  oppressed  slaves;  and  during  the 
changes  that  time  and  death  make,  light  and 
knowledge  also  work  their  changes  in  the 
human  mind.  It  is  said  to  be  a  striking  fact, 
that  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  antisla- 
very  part  of  the  community,  are  often  trans- 
mitted through  various  channels  very  rapidly 
to  the  slaves  themselves.  Many  of  them  soon 
hear  of  the  passage  of  laws,  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  inimical  to  holding  human  beings 
in  slavery.  The  success  of  many  in  obtaining 
their  freedom,  must  also  unsettle  those  of  their 
acquaintance  left  behind.  But  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  who  can  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  break 
to  shivers  as  a  potter's  vessel  every  obstruc- 
tion to  the  spread  of  his  righteous  and  peace- 
able kingdom,  will  turn  and  overturn  amongst 
slaveholders,  as  well  as  among  others.  Every 
yoke  of  oppression  will  be  broken  to  pieces, 
and  that  so  unjustly  laid  upon  the  man  because 
of  his  coloured  skin,  we  hope  and  (rust  will  be 
destroyed  long  before  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ. 


Remarkable  Exhortation  of  a  Parrot. — Of 
all  foreign  birds,  the  parrot  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  commonly  known,  as  it  unites  the  great- 
est beauty  with  the  greatest  docility.  Its 
voice,  also,  is  more  like  man's  than  any 
other  ;  the  raven  is  too  hoarse,  and  the  jay, 
and  magpie  too  shrill,  to  resemble  the  truth  ; 
the  parrot's  note  is  of  the  true  pilch,  and  ca- 
pable of  a  variety  of  modulations  that  even 
some  orators  might  wish  in  vain  to  imi- 
tate. The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught 
to  speak,  and  the  great  number  of  words  which, 
it  is  capable  of  repeating,  are  well  said  to  be  no 
less  surprising.  It  is  recorded,  that  one  could 
recite  a  whole  sonnet  from  Petrarch  ;  and 
Goldsmith  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  parrot,  belong- 
ing to  a  person  who  had  suffered  largely  in 
his  property  from  a  perjured  witness,  and 
which  had  been  taught  by  the  injured  man  to 
pronounce  the  ninth  commandment — Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour— with  a  very  clear,  loud,  articulate  voice. 
The  bird  was  generally  placed  in  a  cage  over 
against  the  house  of  the  perjured  man,  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  neighbourhood  with  his  per- 
severing exhortations. — Boston  Traveller. 


Ingenuity  of  Birds. — Thrushes  feed  very 
much  on  snails,  looking  for  them  in  mossy- 
banks.  Having  frequently  observed  some  bro- 
ken snail-shells  near  two  projecting  pebbles  on 
a  gravel-walk,  which  had  a  hollow  between 
them,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the  occasion 
of  their  being  brought  to  that  situation.  At 


last  I  saw  a  thrush  fly  to  the  spot  with  a  snail- 
shell  in  his  mouth,  which  he  placed  between 
the  two  stones,  and  hammered  at  it  with  his 
beak  until  he  had  broken  it,  and  was  then  able 
to  feed  on  its  contents.  The  bird  must  have 
discovered  that  hecould  not  apply  his  beak  with 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  shell  when  it  was 
rolling  about,  and  he  therefore  found  out  and 
made  use  of  a  spot  which  would  keep  the  shell 
in  one  position.  When  our  lapwing  wants  to 
procure  food,  it  seeks  for  a  worm's  cast,  and 
stamps  the  ground  by  the  side  of  it  with  its 
feet,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have 
often  done  when  a  boy,  in  order  to  procure 
worms  for  fishing.  After  doing  this  for  a  short 
time,  the  bird  waits  for  the  issue  of  the  worm 
from  its  hole,  who  alarmed  at  the  shaking  of 
the  ground,  endeavours  to  make  its  escape, 
when  it  is  immediately  seized  and  becomes  the 
prey  of  the  ingenious  bird.  The  lapwing  also 
frequents  the  haunts  of  the  moles.  These 
animals,  when  in  pursuit  of  worms,  on  which 
they  feed,  frighten  them,  and  the  worm,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  it  is  seized  by  the  lapwing. 
The  same  mode  of  alarming  his  prey  has  been 
related  of  the  gull. — Jesse's  Gleanings  of  Na~ 
tural  History. 

Care  of  the  Eyes. — Looking  in  the  fire  is 
very  injurious  to  the  eyes,  particularly  a  coal 
fire.  The  stimulus  of  light  and  heal  united 
soon  destroys  the  eyes.  Looking  at  molten 
iron  will  soon  destroy  the  sight.  Reading  in  the 
twilight  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  as  then  they 
are  obliged  to  make  great  exertion.  Reading 
or  sewing  with  a  side  light  injures  the  eyes,  as 
both  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  an  equal  de- 
gree of  light.  The  reason  is,  the  sympathy 
between  the  eyes  is  so  great,  that  if  the  pupil 
of  one  is  dilated  by  being  kept  partially  in  the 
shade,  the  one  that  is  most  exposed  cannot 
contract  itself  sufficiently  for  protection,  and 
will  ultimately  be  injured.  Those  who  wish 
to  preserve  their  sight  should  preserve  their 
general  health  by  correct  habits,  and  give 
their  eyes  just  work  enough,  with  a  due  degree 
of  light. 


It  is  my  Way — It  is  my  Infirmity. — So 
many  will  say,  when  any  practice  or  habit  is 
held  up  to  their  view,  inconsistent  with  Gospel 
principles  and  Christian  practice.  No  matter 
how  bad  the  tendency  :  if  it  is  only  their  way 
or  infirmity,  they  seem  to  feel  justified.  In- 
stead of  endeavouring  by  the  grace  of  God  to 
reform,  they  continue  to  excuse  themselves, 
and  go  on  in  the  old  way.  The  professor  who 
is  addicted  to  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  will 
acknowledge  its  impropriety  ;  but  it  is  his  way, 
and  of  course  must  be  overlooked.  And  if 
you  kindly  admonish  him,  you  have  but  your 
labour  for  your  pains.  So  of  the  snarling  and 
snappish  person — it  is  his  infirmity,  and  there 
is  the  end  of  it.  "  It  is  no  worse  than  other 
men  in  high  standing  do."  But  reader,  do 
reflect.  Might  not  the  thief,  drunkard,  or  de- 
bauchee, say  the  same  with  equal  propriety  I 
If,  because  it  is  our  way  or  habit,  we  are  inno- 
cent, so  are  they.  But  if  we  are  in  a  bad 
way,  let  us  get  out  of  it  forthwith,  and  llie 
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sooner,  the  easier  and  the  better.  Better  for 
ourselves  and  the  world  around  us. — Presb. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

John  Stickland  having  engaged  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  ministry,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  trace  some  of  his  views  on  the 
subject.  He  says,  "  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church  which  is  his  body.  He  therefore  has 
the  sole  prerogative,  or  right  and  power  to  call 
and  send  whom  he  pleases  to  qualify  for  his 
work.  He  calls  godly  men  by  his  Spirit  and 
by  his  people  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  in  his 
church.  I  think  such  are  sometimes  called 
elders,  and  I  read  of  no  other  officers  appoint- 
ed by  him.  As  God  is  a  Holy  Spirit,  he  re- 
quires us  to  worship  him  with  our  spirits, 
taught  and  assisted  by  his  own  Spirit,  whether 
with  or  without  words.  But  words  can  never 
please  God  except  when  they  are  the  language 
of  the  heart,  therefore  wicked  men  can  never 
worship  him  acceptably.  And  pious  men,  1 
think,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  lip  service 
and  bodily  exercise,  which  profit  nothing,  but 
may  deceive  the  unguarded  soul." 

"True  Gospel  ministry  may  not  inaptly  be 
represented  as  a  coin  of  pure  gold  from  the 
heavenly  treasury,  of  great  value,  having  on 
one  side  the  memorable  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing  ;  and  on 
the  other,  Jonah's  commission,  Preach  the 
preaching  that  I  bid  thee. 

"  I  think  I  have  never  read  in  the  Bible  of 
any  person  who  read  his  prayers.  I  believe 
Jacob  did  not,  nor  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly. 
Neither  did  Abraham's  servant,  for  he  spake 
to  God  in  his  heart :  nor  did  Hannah  in  the 
temple,  for  she  also  spake  in  her  heart.  The 
publican  said,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner, 
and  the  poor  woman  only  said,  Lord  help  me. 
None  of  these  had  a  book  to  pray  from,  yet 
God  heard  and  answered  them.  The  Lord's 
prayer  is  very  short  but  comprehensive.  I 
read  of  some  who  made  long  prayers  and  re- 
ceived the  greater  condemnation  on  that  ac- 
count. I  remember  when  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  that  I  was  in  the  high  road  to 
destruction,  nothing  troubled  me  more  than 
my  mocking  the  Almighty  at  church,  saying 
about  twenty  times  in  one  service,  '  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us' — '  Christ  have  mercy  on  us' — 
'  We  beseech  thee  hear  us  good  Lord,'  &c. 

"  I  would  be  careful  too,  not  to  take  his 
name  in  vain  by  too  frequent  mention  of  it.  I 
have  felt  quite  shocked  under  some  people's 
prayers  by  their  boldness  and  vain  repetition 
of  the  Divine  name. 

"Christ  is  wise  enough  to  be  our  Teacher, 
and  he  has  promised  to  be  with  his  people  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Why  then  should  we 
not  trust  him.  Unbelief  is  the  root  of  forma- 
lity in  worship,  deadness  in  preaching,  and 
dulness  in  hearing.  Yea,  it  opens  the  heart  to 
error.  For  as  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God  in  our  conduct,  how  much  more 
in  our  worship." 

On  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  "  wishing  to 
be  more  methodical  in  his  sermon,"  he  studied 
it  beforehand,  but  when  he  went  to  deliver  it, 
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he  says  he  felt  like  David  in  Saul's  armour, 
and  prayed  to  be  forgiven  for  the  attempt,  and 
he  would  never  do  so  again.  Attending  a 
Friends'  meeting  at  Poole,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  woman  who  repeated  only  a  short 
passage  of  scripture.  The  strength  and  light 
imparted  to  his  mind  were  such  that  he  often 
afterward  referred  to  this  precious  opportunity, 
as  a  proof  that  a  few  words  with  life  accom- 
panying, are  more  profitable  than  a  long  dis- 
course without  it,  and  also  that  the  ministry 
of  women  may  greatly  establish  the  soul. 

In  vindicating  and  encouraging  the  ministry 
of  women,  he  stood  much  alone  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, few  if  any  of  the  preachers  agree- 
ing with  him.  He  relates  the  following  an- 
ecdote: "I  was  conversing  with  a  dissenting 
minister  on  the  ministry  of  women,  when  he 
told  me  that  some  time  before  he  delivered  a 
discourse  against  it,  from  the  passage,  '  I  suf- 
fer not  a  woman  to  teach.'  When  the  family 
were  called  to  dinner  that  day,  one  of  his 
daughters  tarried  behind,  being  engaged  in 
reading  the  Bible.  I  asked  her  why  she  came 
not  ?  She  said,  '  O  father,  I  am  reading  some- 
thing so  pretty.'  What  is  it?  said  I.  She 
replied,  1  Paul  went  into  Philip's  house,  and  he 
had  four  daughters  that  did  preach.'  The 
word  in  our  version  is  1  prophesied  ;'  but,  said 
he,  I  looked  at  the  Greek  and  found  it  should 
be  translated  preached.  I  felt  mortified  that 
my  own  little  child  should  pull  down  my  ser- 
mon ;  but  I  perceived  my  error,  and  hope  I 
shall  never  speak  against  women  preaching 
any  more." 

When  a  person  asked  John  Wesley  how  it 
was  that  he  encouraged  certain  women  in 
preaching,  he  replied,  "  Because  God  owns 
them  in  the  conversion  of  sinners;  and  who 
am  I,  that  I  should  withstand  God  ?"  From 
the  conference  held  at  Manchester,  in  1787, 
he  sent  the  following  note  :  "  We  give  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Sarah  Mallet,  and 
have  no  objection  to  her  being  a  preacher  in 
our  connexion,  so  long  as  she  preaches  the 
Methodist  doctrine  and  attends  to  our  disci- 
pline." Strange  indeed  is  it  that  so  large  a 
part  of  professing  Christians,  should  limit  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  be  as  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  on  the  important  question, — Whether 
one-half  of  our  race,  on  whom  it  is  promised 
that  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  equally  with 
the  other  sex,  shall  be  debarred  from  exercis- 
ing the  gifts  conferred  on  them  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  from  bearing  to  sinners  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  a  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour!  What  can  be  more  plain 
and  emphatic  than  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Joel  as  rehearsed  by  the  apostle  Peter:  "It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God, 
I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophe- 
sy"— "and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  hand- 
maidens I  will  pour  out,  in  those  days,  of  my 
Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy." 

The  days  alluded  to,  are  undoubtedly  the 
gospel  days  in  which  we  live,  and  we  see  that 
the  prophetic  declaration  applies  equally  to 
both  sexes,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
word  prophesy  means  "preach." 

The  mind  of  John  Stickland  was  enlarged 
by  that  Christian  benevolence  which  not  only 
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breathes  "  Peace  on  earth,"  but  "  good  will : 
all  men."    He  was  not  narrowed  by  sectariaj 
bigotry,  nor  hedged  about  with  party  preji  , 
dices.    Pie  rejoiced  to  meet  under  any  nanr 
those  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sit 
cerity.    About  the  year  1795,  Robert  Fowlti 
and  several  other  Friends,  passing  througj 
Wareham  held  a  religious  meeting  in  the  tow 
hall.    After  it  was  over,  John  went  to  se 
them  at  their  inn,  and  had  some  friendly  cor] 
versation  with  them.    The  subject  of  war  btj 
ing  mentioned,  he  said,  "  Were  all  dispute 
settled  in  my  way,  there  would  be  no  war."  i 

R.  F.— "  What's  thy  way,  John  1" 

J.  S. — "Jacob's  way.  '  I  will  appease  hid 
with  presents.' " 

R.  F. — "  Thine  is  indeed  the  best  way." 

Speaking  of  preaching;  the  friend  asked  him 
how  he  managed  about  going  out  to  hold  meet! 
ings. 

J.  S. — I  consider  first  what  is  my  duty;—- 1 
next,  how  it  will  look  on  my  dying  bed  ; — ann 
then,  I  trust  in  the  Lord  to  give  me  what  t<i 
say. 

Irreligious  persons  are  sometimes  led  on  s« 
far  by  the  adversary  of  all  good,  as  even  td 
mock  and  scoff  at  religion.  But  they  are  ofter 
met  with  at  an  unexpected  moment,  and  in  s 
way  they  little  look  for.  Some  of  the  servants 
at  East  Holme  farm,  told  J.  S.  that  the  groom 
made  sport  of  him,  and  mocked  his  preaching) 
and  bent  the  knee,  pretending  to  pray.  Take 
notice,  said  John,  something  will  happen  tc 
him  for  scoffing  at  religion.  Not  a  great  whik 
after,  this  groom  was  kicked  on  the  leg  by  a 
horse,  which  produced  a  swelling  of  his  knee; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  the  amputation  ol 
his  leg  above  that  very  joint  which  he  used  tc 
bend  in  derision. 

(To  he  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  l. 
To  P.  B. 

10th  of  Fourth  month,  1838. 

My  dear  Friend, — On  the  eve  of  leaving 
home,  or  rather  "  about  to  depart  on  the  mor- 
row" for  Brighton,  if  able — for  I  am  verj 
poorly,  "  feeble  and  sore  broken"  outwardly, 
though  I  trust  alive  in  my  spirit  as  ever,  and 
resigned  to  all  that  may  be  in  store  for  me — 
the  enclosed  packet  came  to  my  hand,  so  1 
commit  it  to  post,  and  take  the  opportunity  ol 
conveying  my  dear  love  in  that  which  change 
eth  not — the  everlasting  Truth. 

Though  unable  to  mingle  with  my  friends 
in  person  when  they  come  together  for  this 
blessed  cause-sake,  to  endeavour  to  strengther 
one  another's  hands  in  God,  and  to  build  ur 
one  another  in  that  holy  faith  once  and  stil 
delivered  to  the  saints  ;  my  poor  mind  is  as 
deeply,  as  strongly  concerned  as  ever,  that 
every  part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  all  its 
genuine  accompaniments  and  fruits  in  prac> 
tice,  may  be  maintained  inviolate,  and  nothing 
forborne,  or  let  fall,  or  slighted,  (through  oui 
degeneracy  and  dim-sightedness,  which  w$ 
call  our  superior  light,)  that  our  worthy  an- 
cients upheld  through  suffering.    What  has 
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our  refinement,  religious  or  civil,  done  for  us? 
What  has  an  approach,  or  a  condescending 
affinity  thereto  done  for  us?  Weakness  has 
inevitably  followed,  and  even  the  strongest  and 
the  wisest  have  been  utterly  laid  waste — those 
that  held  seats  in  our  Master's  privy-council 
— and  some  are  nol  sufficiently  warned  and 
humbled  by  these  things  ;  and  it" they  »rc,  they 
should  openly  acknowledge  their  error,  and 
forsake  the  very  appearance  of  this  tack. 

Ah  !  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  hear  the  sound 
of  multiplied  testimonies,  even  sitting  after  sit- 
ting of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  confessing  their 
own  siding  with  those  spiriis  that  have  gone 
out  from  among  us,  that  their  judgments  were 
beguiled,  that  their  feet  were  almost  gone  ! 
77ns  would  be  for  the  peace  and  restoring  of 
Zion  !  but  to  chime  in  with,  and  go  part  of  the 
way  with,  or  towards,  those  whose  path  is  not 
in  or  nccotding  to  the  Truth  as  we  have  ever 
held  it  ;  what  sort  of  peace  will  this  produce? 
I  am  cheerfully  confident  that  if  those  we 
somewhat  look  to,  and  may  look  to,  as 
watchers,  as  seers,  as  standard-bearers,  as  ad- 
vocates, as  counsellors,  &c,  are  removed  (and 
they  are  removing!)  to  their  rest;  or  if  any 
of  these  should  not  keep  their  habitations  firm 
and  undeviating,  but  turn  aside  in  any  respect 
from  the  ancient  testimony  as  to  any  particu- 
lar,— that  He  who  raised  up  such  a  people  as 
we  were  at  the  first,  will  never  cease  to  raise 
up  such,  and  put  forth  some  into  the  fore- 
ground, into  the  very  seats  of  the  unfaithful, 
the  worldly-wise,  the  modifying,  men-plea- 
sers,  who  still  contend  for  that  which  some  of 
us  have  struggled  against.  I  have  seen  it 
wonderfully  in  my  short  day  ;  I  have  read  it 
of  those  that  have  gone  before;  and  therefore 
let  none  ever  throw  away  their  shield,  and 
weakly  compromise  the  trust  devolving  on 
them. 

I  did  not  intend,  (but  had  quite  another  in- 
tention.) when  I  took  pen,  so  to  write.  What 
I  had  to  say  seems  nothing  worth  ;  so  I  omit 
it,  feeling  the  weight  of  what  has  gone  before. 

Farewell,  my  beloved  Friend  ;  may  the 
Lord  preserve  us  purely  to  His  praise.  With 
love,  thy 

Affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 


JENNET  STOW. 

Dr.  Heathcot's  testimony  of  Jennet  Stow, 
iwho  was  her  physician  and  attended  her  in 
I  her  last  illness: — "When  first  I  beheld  that 
jholy  woman  who  left  this  legacy  behind  her, 
jl  thought  I  never  saw  so  heavenly  an  image. 
iHer  eyes  seemed  full  of  concern,  but  not  for 
jthis  world.  What  way  soever  her  outward 
teyes  looked,  I  still  thought  the  eye  of  her  mind 
(was  towards  the  door,  where  her  Beloved  was 

wont  to  come  in.  And  truly  I  have  some 
(reason  to  believe,  that  he  seldom  or  never 
|knocked  in  the  days  that  I  knew  her,  but  she 
(was  ready  to  let  him  in,  without  making  many 

excuses  :  and  He  that  made  her  heart  clean, 
[delighted  oft  to  visit  her.  The  first  time  I  cast 
I  my  eye  upon  her  was  in  a  meeting,  and  though 
:  she  spoke  no  words  in  that  meeting,  yet  1 

thought  it  a  good  meeting  that  I  met  her;  for 

the  very  sight  of  her  preached  aloud  to  me. 


Her  look  was  humble — serious — steady — full 
of  watchfulness — love,  and  earnest  longings 
and  wrestlings  in  the  depth  of  patience  for  her 
Beloved,  w  hose  blessed  presence  and  living  en- 
joyment, she  often  wanted,  though  favoured 
with  it  more  than  others,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge.  She  lived  in  my  house  some  months, 
and  I  thought  myself  highly  favoured  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  was  pleased  to  order  it  so.  The 
more  I  knew  of  her,  the  more  I  loved  her ; 
being  a  love  not  of  my  own,  but  of  the  Lord's 
begetiing.  In  meetings  she  was  valiant  to 
fetch  water  for  others.  Her  dwelling  was 
deep,  and  the  water  she  brought  up  was  living 
lo  all  whose  senses  were  lively.  The  sound 
of  her  voice  was  beyond  all  the  music  I  ever 
heard,  and  I  thought  it  always  brought  my 
mind  nearer  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  every 
thing  of  her's  had  its  sweetness. 

"  When  she  had  not  the  immediate  sense  of 
this  power,  she  was  less  than  others,  having 
little  or  no  life  but  it,  and  being  as  dead  lo 
every  thing  else,  very  despicable  to  those  whose 
life  and  delight  is  in  the  world,  unacquainted 
with  the  secret  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  A 
true  disciple  she  was — denied  herself — took  up 
and  carried  her  daily  cross  and  followed  him, 
who  hath  bid  us  all  do  so,  if  we  will  be  his  dis- 
ciples. She  hated  sin,  pitied  sinners,  and  had 
a  mantle  of  love  to  cast  over  the  least  that  be- 
longed unto,  or  looked  towards  her  master's 
family.  1  am  loth  to  say  she  was  pure  gold  ; 
yet  never  saw  I  anything  more  like  unlo  it; 
for  being  often  put  into  the  fire,  she  was  more 
refined.  Her  life  grew  stronger  as  her  body 
decayed — that  life  which  death  hath  no  power 
over.  Though  her  pains  were  great  and  long, 
her  patience  and  strength  to  bear  were  won- 
derful, as  well  they  might  be,  being  in  and 
from  the  Almighty.  I  am  not  sorry  that  she 
is  gone,  nor  that  I  am  left :  but  may  my  life 
and  latter  end  be  like  hers !  Then  1  know  in 
life  or  death  happy  shall  I  be  :  and  the  same 
happiness  I  desire  for  all  mankind." — G.  Dill- 
wyn's  Scrapbook. 


A  Million  of  Church  Money  Enjoyed  by 
One  Family. — It  is  calculated  that  the  late 
Bishop  North,  of  Manchester,  the  father  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Guildford,  obtained  for  himself 
and  family,  during  his  lifetime,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  money  out  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age  himself,  and  he  made 
all  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  prebends,  besides 
giving  them  the  richest  church  gifts  in  his 
diocese.  His  favourite  son,  the  present  Earl 
of  Guildford,  was  loaded  with  wealthy  prefer- 
ments, for  he  was  at  one  time  prebend  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  rector  of  St.  Mary,  South- 
ampton, and  of  Alresford,  and  master  of  St. 
Cross  Hospital. — Presb. 


The  Truth  is  above  all,  and  will  stand  over 
all  them  that  hate  it — who  labour  in  vain 
against  it — and  will  bring  their  old  house  on 
their  head  in  great  trouble — and  in  their  win- 
ter and  cold  weather,  when  their  house  is 
down,  and  their  religion  is  frozen,  and  their 
rivers  dried  up,  and  their  husks  gone,  and  the 
swine  begin  to  cry  about  their  plantations,  and 
the  vermin  run  up  and  down  their  old  rubbish, 


and  their  sparks  and  candles  are  gone  out,  and 
hail  and  storm  lighteth  upon  the  head  of  the 
wicked,  then  woe  to  Gog  and  Magog  who  have 
no  covering.  In  Christ  you  have  peace:  in 
(he  world  you  have  trouble.  No  peace  with 
God,  but  in  the  light — no  peace  with  God,  but 
in  the  covenant  of  light — without  is  trouble. 
Amen. — G.  Fox. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  104.) 

After  Sarah  Harrison  had  returned  from 
attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Virginia,  her 
mind  was  impressed  wiih  a  sense  of  duty,  that 
further  religious  labour  in  the  Southern  States 
was  required  of  her.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Philadelphia,  held  in  the  Ninth  month,  1786, 
it  was  concluded  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
Friends  of  Fairfax  and  Warrington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  to  be  divided  into  two,  one  of  which 
should  be  called  Warrington,  and  the  other 
Fairfax.  Among  those  appointed  lo  attend  the 
opening  of  these  Quarterly  Meetings,  Sarah 
Harrison  was  one. 

The  first  meetingof  Warrington  Quarter  was 
to  be  held  at  Pike  Creek,  on  the  fourth  Second- 
day  in  the  Fifth  month,  1787,  and  the  first  of 
Fairfax  was  lo  be  held  at  Fairfax,  on  the  sec- 
ond Second-day  in  the  Sixth  month  following. 
As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  opening  of  these 
Quarterly  Meetings,  Sarah  Harrison  found  her 
mind  so  bowed  under  the  sense  of  her  own 
concern,  that  she  could  not  omit  mentioning 
to  her  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of  visiting 
meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pipe  Creek 
and  Fairfax.  Her  prospect  in  this  was  united 
with,  and  a  minute  of  unity  was  granted  her  ; 
but  she  had,  through  diffidence,  or  in  hopes  of 
being  excused  from  the  most  distant  part  of 
her  prospect,  informed  her  Friends  of  but  a 
small  part  of  that  required  of  her.  When  the 
time  came  for  starting  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  her  way  was  not  clear  to  go  with 
the  Committee,  but  she  found  that  she  must 
inform  her  Friends  at  the  next  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, of  her  prospect  of  visiting  all  ihe  meetings 
of  Friends  in  Virginia,  and  many  of  those  fur- 
ther souih. 

After  a  lime  of  very  serious  and  weighty 
consideration,  the  concern  was  fully  united 
with,  and  she  was  left  at  liberty  to  accomplish 
it.  Her  friend  Lydia  Hoskins,  of  Burlington, 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  whom  she  had 
good  fellowship,  being  drawn  to  the  same  field 
of  labour,  accompanied  her,  and  Norris  Jones, 
an  exemplary  member  of  her  own  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  their  careful  companion  and  fel- 
low traveller  in  spirit,  in  the  arduous  service 
to  which  they  were  called.  Soon  after  they 
had  started  on  this  journey,  a  Friend  writing 
to  Sarah  Harrison,  threw  some  discourage- 
ments on  her  prospect,  which  for  a  time  seem- 
ed quite  to  overwhelm  her.  In  her  agitated 
condition  of  mind,  she  says,  "  The  enemy 
magnified  himself,  and  rejoiced  over  me,  in- 
sinuating that  I  could  do  God  no  service,  and 
was  running  my  husband  to  great  expense  to 
no  purpose.  So  I  thought  best  for  me  to  go 
home,  and  mentioned  lo  my  companion  in  tho 
evening,  intending  the  next  morning  to  return 
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home  if  my  mind  was  not  more  composed  ; 
which  I  believe  1  should  have  done,  luid  not 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  arisen  and  dispelled 
the  cloud,  giving  me  to  see  that  it  was  the 
work  of  ihe  enemy  to  lay  waste,  and  discour- 
age me  from  attending  to  my  duty  ;  and  that 
the  letter  I  had  received  was  a  messenger  of 
Satan  sent  to  buffet  me."  "  Having  let  in 
discouragements,  I  passed  through  several 
meetings  in  silence,  and  left  them  burdened  in 
mind  ;  but  at  length  gave  up  to  be  willing  to 
do  what  1  could  ;  and  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  everlasting  Counsellor,  he  has  been  a  guide 
to  my  perplexed  thoughts,  and  a  cordial  to  my 
dejected  spirits.  I  have  seen  light  rise  out  of 
obscurity,  and  darkness  to  become  as  the  noon- 
day. Although  1  have  not  had  much  lo  say, 
and  what  has  been  given  me  has  sometimes 
been  very  close,  yet  I  believe  it  has  been  well 
taken,  and  I  have  therein  found  peace." 

Attending  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  at  Centre,  towards  the  close  of  the  Tenth 
month,  she  wrote,  "  Here  I  felt  much  exercise 
of  mind,  with  desires  that  I  might  be  clothed 
with  the  whole  armour  of  light,  so  that  I  may 
know  what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
Here  are  a  large  number  of  professors,  but  the 
life  of  religion  appears  to  be  very  low.  There 
is  need  of  skilful  workmen  that  can  divide 
aright ;  and  oh  !  that  the  great  Master  may  be 
pleased  to  anoint  and  re-anoint  my  eyes,  so 
that  I  may  not  see  men  as  trees,  but  in  their 
perfect  shapes,  and  be  favoured  with  strength 
to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  "  The  subject  of  holding  mankind  as 
slaves  came  weightily  before  this  meeting,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  such  as  have 
slaves,  and  if  they  continue  to  disregard  the 
wholesome  advice  of  the  body,  Monthly  Meet- 
ings were  directed  to  disunite  them." 

Passing  south  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  our 
three  Friends  spent  four  weeks  at  Bush  River, 
in  South  Carolina,  where  Sarah  was  for  a  few 
days  very  ill,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  seem- 
ed likely  that  she  could  not  survive  the  attack. 
She  grew  better,  and  on  leaving  Bush  River, 
says,  "It  was  a  solemn  parting  with  Friends 
of  that  neighbourhood.  That  peace  which 
passeth  all  human  understanding  was  felt,  so 
that  I  thought  it  a  full  compensation  for  all  I 
had  passed  through."  From  Bush  River  they 
went  to  Charlestown,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  accompanied  by  Isaac  Cook  and 
John  Wilson.  Norris  Jones,  in  the  account 
he  kept  of  this  journey,  says,  "  The  second 
night  we  reached  a  little  cabin,  where  one  bed 
was  procured  for  Sarah  Harrison  and  Lydia 
Hoskins;  I  with  one  Friend  slept  in  the  wa- 
gon ;  the  rest  slept  in  the  woods.  The  next 
night  our  fare  was  no  better, — and  the  third 
we  could  get  but  one  bed  for  the  women,  the 
rest  of  us  slept  on  the  floor.  But  we  travelled 
in  much  unity,  carrying  our  provisions  with 
us." 

It  was  early  in  the  Third  month,  1788, 
they  entered  the  city  of  Charlestown.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  having  recom- 
mended to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  charge  of  the  meeting-house  of  Friends 
in  Charlestown,  and  the  oversight  of  the  mem- 
bers residing  there  ;  the  latter  meeting  with  the 
concurrence  of  Friends  at  Bush  River,  had 


placed  all  under  their  care.  It  was  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  things  at  Charlestown, 
and  to  inform  the  members  there  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  Isaac  Cook 
and  John  Wilson  accompanied  Sarah  and 
companions  at  this  time. 

Of  Charlestown,  after  stating  that  a  few 
young  men,  but  no  women,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  resided  there,  Sarah  wrote  : 
"In  this  town  we  tarried  about  four  weeks, 
and  had  many  meetings ;  most  of  which  were 
laborious,  exercising  times,  yet  I  trust  they 
ended  well, — though  several  were  silent;  in 
others  the  power  of  Truth  was  felt  to  be  above 
every  other  power.  Great  has  been  the  op- 
pression we  have  felt  here  ;  the  Gospel  truths 
we  have  had  to  deliver,  being  so  repugnant  to 
the  disposition  of  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  like  many  others,  love  ease, 
and  do  not  want  their  false  rests  disturbed. 
They  say  much  against  slaveholding  ;  all  we 
have  conversed  with  agree  that  it  is  not  right 
to  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage,  and 
wish  they  were  all  free,  declaring  that  they 
are  only  a  burden  to  them.  But  when  any- 
thing is  said  to  promote  their  freedom,  they 
soon  turn  and  say  they  are  not  fit  for  freedom, 
because  they  are  such  poor,  helpless  creatures. 
But  oh!  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  that  day  when  the  eyes  of  them 
that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and  the  ears  of  them 
that  hear  shall  hearken  to  his  inspeaking 
voice." 

The  same  kind  of  argument  is  made  use  of 
at  the  present  day,  by  many  who  are  theore- 
tically, but  not  heartily,  opposed  to  slavery. 
What  will  become  of  the  poor  creatures, 
they  say,  if  they  should  be  set  free?  To 
which  I  would  answer,  What  is  that  to  thee 
my  friend?  If  thou  believes  that  it  is  a  re- 
quiring of  duty  to  give  liberty  to  thy  slaves, 
or  to  plead  with  others  for  the  freedom  of  the 
coloured  race,  perform  thy  duty.  The  con- 
sequences that  will  result  to  others  are  known 
unto  God,  and  cannot  be  unto  thee  until  they 
come.  There  is,  however,  one  result  which 
is  always  certain.  The  performance  of  duty, 
strengthens  the  spiritual  man,  and  in  measure 
prepares  it  for  further  service  in  the  warfare 
carried  on  by  the  Lord  Jesus  against  sin,  cor- 
ruption, and  oppression  in  the  earth.  If  sla- 
very is  wrong,  those  who  feel  it  to  be  so,  and 
hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage,  cannot 
be  right.  If  slavery  be  sinful,  then  are  we 
bound  to  oppose  it,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, — 
and  to  abolish  it,  if  practicable,  even  though 
some  injurious  effects  should  temporarily  fol- 
low. 

Charlestown  has  been  long  the  seat  of  the 
defenders  of  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  of  repub- 
licanism in  profession,  and  aristocracy  in  prac- 
tice. There  are  no  people  more  tenacious  of 
their  own  rights,  more  determined  to  pull  down 
all  above  them,  and  to  keep  down  all  below 
them,  than  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina. 
There  are  a  few  free  people  of  colour  among 
them,  and  some  of  these  have  acquired  proper- 
ty, and  so  far  as  a  black  skin  can  have  any 
estimation  among  them,  respectability.  I  knew 
one,  a  small  landholder, — a  raiser  of  a  few 
bales  of  cotton  a  year,  who  stood  fair  in  the 
community.    In  an  evil  hour  he  was  beset 


with  those  who  persuaded  him  that  in  Africa, 
the  ancient  home  of  the  negro,  he  with  his 
property  and  his  industrious  habits,  would  be- 
come a  man  of  wealth,  and  bequeath  freedom, 
respectability,  and  wealth  to  his  children.  He 
gathered  together  some  of  his  estate,  and  sailed 
to  Liberia,  with  his  wife  and  five  children.  He 
sought  to  become  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The 
unheallhiness  of  the  climate  destroyed  the  con- 
stitution of  his  children, — the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  labour  from  others,  overturned  all 
his  prospects  of  gain.  Finding  after  a  trial  of 
a  year  or  two  no  prospect  of  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  he  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  leaving 
three  of  his  children  buried  on  the  wet  soil  of 
the  African  seaboard,  and  taking  with  him  the 
remnant  of  his  family,  with  strength  impaired, 
and  health  almost  beyond  resuscitation.  From 
Philadelphia,  he  himself  ventured  to  Charles- 
town, to  gather  up  the  remnant  of  his  proper- 
ty.  There  he  was  seized,  cast  into  prison, 
and  by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  was  to  be 
sold  for  a  slave,  because  after  once  touching 
other  soil,  he  had  ventured  to  tread  again  on 
her's.  His  former  respectability  availed  him 
so  far,  that  it  interested  people  in  him,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  make  his  escape  into  the  land 
of  freedom, —  beyond  the  line  of  Mason  and 
Dixon.  He  is  still  living, — another  of  his 
children,  has  since  deceased,  and  her  death 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  the  health-destroy- 
ing effects  of  the  miasmata  of  Monrovia. 

The  father  is  a  man  in  whom  the  Christian 
graces,  although  under  an  unpolished  exterior, 
do  most  certainly  abound.  I  know  few  men 
in  any  condition  of  life,  or  of  any  religions  so- 
ciety, who  appear  to  me  so  thoroughly  to  live 
up  to  the  Christian  privileges  of  patient  hope, 
and  trustful  faith  in  God,  as  he  does. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Daily  News. 

Americans  in  Japan— Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Sloop- 
of-war  Preble. 

We  have  noticed  the  rescue  from  Japan  of 
a  number  of  American  sailors,  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  upon  that  coast,  where  they  had 
been  kept  in  prison  and  treated  with  the  great- 
est barbarity  for  many  months.  The  account, 
however,  was  very  brief,  and  we  are  very 
glad,  therefore,  to  find  a  much  more  extended 
narrative  of  it  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  proof 
sheets  of  which,  sent  out  by  S.  Wells  Williams, 
Esq.,  have  been  received  by  the  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal.  From  this  narrative  we 
learn  that  the  Puebla  left  Hong  Kong  upon 
this  cruise  the  22d  March,  and  returned  on  the 
20th  May.  She  reached  Napa,  April  10th, 
and  remained  three  days.  Dr.  Betelheim  is 
there  as  a  missionary,  but  has  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  open  the  slightest  communication  with 
the  natives,  who  do  not  molest  him  in  any 
way,  but  avoid  him  whenever  he  appears.  The 
authorities  desired  the  Preble  to  take  him 
away,  but  he  had  no  wish  lo  leave.  The  Ja- 
panese requested  Captain  Glynn  to  keep  away 
from  that  place  in  future :  they  would  not  sell 
him  any  supplies,  though  they  offered  to  give 
him  whatever  he  might  want ;  he  refused  to 
take  any  thing,  however,  unless  he  could  be 
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allowed  to  pay  lor  it-  From  Napa  the  Preble 
sailed  for  Nagasaki,  which  place  she  reached 
April  17. 

Her  appearance,  says  the  narrative,  was 
announced  to  the  authorities  of  that  town  im- 
mediately, and  a  boat  was  seen  approaching 
as  soon  as  she  anchored.  This  unusual  haste, 
as  well  as  the  repealed  inquiries  subsequently 
made  whether  there  was  not  another  vessel  in 
company,  were  not  fully  explained  until  Capt. 
Glynn  learned  at  Shanghai,  that  the  ship 
Natchez  had  passed  through  the  straits  of  Van 
Diemen  only  the  day  before  his  arrival.  A 
Japanese  boarding  officer,  Moreama  Einaska, 
hailed  the  ship  in  English,  to  say  he  must  an- 
chor in  a  place  he  pointed  out  until  the  Gov- 
ernor's order  could  be  received  ;  but  Captain 
6] vim  told  him  that  place  was  unsafe,  as  well 
as  his  present  anchorage,  and  he  should  stand 
in  until  he  gained  a  sale  berth  inside  the  har- 
bour. When  the  ship  had  reached  the  offing 
abreast  Happensberg  Island,  the  man  hailed 
her,  saving,  "You  may  anchor  where  you 
please."  On  coming  on  board  when  the  ship 
was  first  hailed,  he  inquired  why  the  Preble 
came  to  Japan,  and  that  question  being  evaded, 
he  asked  the  Captain  if  he  received  a  paper. 
"No.  One  of  your  boats  came  alongside, 
and  threw  a  bamboo  stick  on  deck,  in  which 
was  thrust  a  paper;  but  if  it  was  intended  for 
me,  that  is  not  the  proper  manner  to  commu- 
nicate to  me,  and  I  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  Why  did  you  choose  this  method 
of  sending  me  a  letter?"  In  the  usual  style  of 
Japanese  officials  after  a  thing  has  been  done, 
the  interpreter  replied,  "  That  was  right ! 
That  was  right !  But  our  laws  require  that 
all  ships  should  be  notified  of  certain  things. 
This  was  a  common  man  ;  he  had  his  orders 
as  I  have  mine,  from  the  chiefs  over  me,  and 
you  must  not  blame  him."  The  paper  here 
alluded  to  contained  warning  to  ships,  direc- 
tions where  they  were  to  anchor,  and  what 
questions  they  are  to  answer. 

After  the  Preble  had  anchored,  a  military 
officer,  named  Serai  Tatsnosen,  came  aboard 
to  learn  her  errand.    His  rank  and  credentials 
were  carefully  examined  as  a  preliminary  step  ; 
after  which  full  particulars  of  the  nation,  ob- 
ject and  character  of  the  ship  were  told  him 
:hrough  the  same  interpreter,  Moreama  Einas- 
ka, uho  spoke  tolerably  good  English,  but  un- 
derstood only  as  much  as  he  wauled  to.  This 
chief  was  told  that  the  commander  of  the  Pre- 
ble came  with  written  instructions  to  bring 
iway  sixteen  American  seamen  cast  upon  the 
Japanese  coast ;  this  announcement  called  forth 
It  series  of  questions  from  him  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  shipwreck  and  number  of 
|nen  was  ascertained,  who  sent  the  Preble  after 
hem,  &c.  &c.    Captain  Glynn  replied  in  ge- 
ieral  terms,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  how 
jne;  his  countrymen  had  been  there,  what 
Ireatment  they  had  received,  and  why  two  of 
lem  had  died  ;  but  the  interpreter  parried  these 
llerrogatoiies  in  a  very  trifling  manner.  A 
romise  was  elicited,  however,  that  he  would 
iqnire  ofthe  governor,  H.  E.  Edo  Tsokimano, 
heiher  the  men  would  be  delivered  up  with- 
it  the  delay  of  referring  to  Yedo.  The 
nn<ling  inquiry  was  made  if  the  ship  was  in 
eed  of  anything  ;  but  the  chief  was  told  that 


no  provisions,  fuel,  or  water,  could  be  received 
unless  the  Japanese  would  take  pay,  as  it  was 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  a 
national  vessel  to  receive  anything  in  the  way 
of  presents.  He  declined  the  proposal  to  ex- 
change salutes,  saying  they  were  never  made, 
nor  the  compliment  ever  given,  either  by 
French  or  English  men-of-war. 

During  the  night  every  thing  was  quiet  in 
the  harbour,  but  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
a  large  number  of  boats  were  seen  under  the 
land,  and  the  forts  near  the  entrance  of  the 
channel  up  to  the  town,  were  manned  with 
more  men.  These  forts  are  even  less  skilfully 
built  than  the  Chinese,  the  walls  consisiing  of 
small  unhewn  stones,  and  the  guns  placed  at 
such  an  elevation  up  the  hill  that  a  discharge 
would  be  sure  to  turn  them  quite  over.  Their 
battlements  were,  however,  turned  to  a  much 
more  peaceful  use  than  to  train  guns  upon  to 
drive  away  the  Preble,  for  during  her  stay, 
many  parties  of  the  people  came  there  to  look 
at  her,  as  a  substitute  for  the  prohibition  to 
visit  her. 

A  military  officer,  Matsmora  Shai,  came  off 
to  salute  Captain  Glynn,  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernor. The  captain  observed  it  was  uncivil, 
and  argued  very  little  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mise to  observe  the  regulations  of  the  port,  to 
place  a  cordon  of  armed  boats  around  his  ship, 
while  free  intercourse  and  reciprocal  civility 
would  tend  to  a  belter  acquaintance  and  mu- 
tual good  will  between  the  Japanese  and  other 
countries.  "  Why  are  American  men-of-war 
sent  so  far  from  home?"  was  the  only  rejoin- 
der, as  if  nothing  had  been  said  to  him.  He 
was  made  fully  acquainted,  however,  with  the 
condition  of  the  American  navy,  and  the  size, 
armament,  and  crew  of  the  one  then  in  port ; 
but  the  evasions  made  by  the  interpreter  to  the 
queries  put  to  him,  were  characteristic  of  this 
suspicious  people — a  people  among  whom  the 
system  of  espionage  and  mutual  responsibility 
has  well  nigh  destroyed  every  thing  like  frank- 
ness, truth  and  confidence.  No  one  of  the 
officials  on  board  seemed  to  know  anything 
upon  any  other  subject  than  their  master's 
message;  for  though  one  of  them  had  been  at 
Yedo,  and  seen  the  Emperor,  he  could  give  no 
idea  of  his  age,  nor  of  the  distance  there.  One 
ofthe  surest  ways  of  succeeding  with  the  Ja- 
panese is  to  imiiate  them  in  this  respect,  and 
convey  to  them  the  impression  that  you  are 
obliged  to  carry  out  your  orders,  and  know 
nothing  beyond  what  you  were  sent  to  execute. 
Before  this  Chief  left,  Captain  Glynn  gave  him 
a  letter  to  the  Governor,  in  which  he  made  a 
formal  demand  for  the  men,  and  requested  his 
Excellency  to  inform  them  of  the  Preble's 
arrival. 

The  same  officers  did  not  return  till  the 
'22nd,  and  on  coming  aboard,  afier  salutations 
had  passed,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  the  gov- 
ernor's answer,  to  which  he  replied,  "  It  would 
come  another  time,  not  now."  He  was  told 
that  neither  a  verbal  answer,  nor  a  messenger 
would  be  received  as  satisfactory  ;  to  which  he 
said  that,  according  to  Japanese  usage,  he  had 
come  to  speak  by  word  of  mouih.  He  was 
pressed  to  say  definitely  when  the  men  would 
be  given  up,  and  was  told  that  if  they  were  not 
soon  handed  over,  the  instructions  of  his  supe- 


rior would  oblige  Captain  Glynn  to  take  other 
measures,  for  he  must  get  them.  The  neces- 
sity of  referring  to  Yedo  was  constantly  thrown 
in  to  account  for  the  delay  which  might  take 
place  before  they  came  on  board  ;  but  when 
about  to  leave,  he  said  an  answer  would  come 
from  the  governor  the  next  day,  and  an  inti- 
mation whether  a  reference  must  be  made  to 
Yedo.  An  example  of  the  caution  of  these 
officials  was  exhibited  when  they  were  request- 
ed to  take  a  packet  of  newspapers  to  Mr.  La- 
vyssohn,  the  opperhoofd  [president  of  the  Dutch 
factory]  at  Desima,  for  which  they  had  already 
obtained  permission,  but  not  to  take  a  letter 
with  it ;  they  demurred  a  long  time,  but  find- 
ing that  the  papers  which  they  felt  bound  to 
take  could  not  be  carried  away  without  the  let- 
ter, the  chief  at  last  took  upon  himself  the  im- 
mense responsibility  of  carrying  them  both 
ashore.  A  ridiculous  instance  of  their  dupli- 
city was  also  shown.  The  captain  was  desir- 
ous of  getting  some  fossil  coal,  and  when  the 
chief  went  over  the  ship,  he  was  purposely 
taken  by  the  forge,  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
of  the  substance  ashore  there  used  to  heat  iron. 
"  No  ;  what  a  curious  stone  it  is  !"  The  officer 
wrapped  a  large  lump  in  a  paper  for  him  to 
carry  ashore,  but  he  begged  him  not  to  rob  the 
small  stock  remaining,  and  would  take  only  a 
bit  of  the  rare  mineral,  carefully  depositing  it 
in  his  sleeve.  We  think  the  fool  must  have 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  his  supposed  success 
in  making  the  foreigners  think  the  people  of 
Nagasaki  had  no  coal,  when  it  is  their  chief 
fuel. 

A  semi-official  reply  was  received  from  Mr. 
Levysshon  in  the  afterooon,  stating  that  he  had 
been  requested  to  translate  the  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Nagasaki,  and  having  been  told 
that  special  permission  from  Conn  was  neces- 
sary before  the  men  could  be  delivered  to  a 
man  of-war,  he  had  intimated  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  up,  and  had  proposed  to  receive 
them  himself,  afler  having  had  an  interview 
with  the  commander  of  the  Preble.  To  this 
note  a  reply  was  immediately  relurned,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  I  he  proposed  conlerence 
would  take  place.  Meanwhile,  the  cordon  of 
guard-boats  was  increased  and  drawn  nearer 
the  ship;  lorches  were  lighted  by  each  one  at 
night,  placed  in  pans  at  the  ends  of  long  poles, 
to  observe  if  any  person  attempted  to  swini 
ashore,  and  as  many  precautions  were  taken 
lo  prevent  intercourse  as  if  the  vessel  had  had 
the  plague. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Real  Christianity.  —  It  is  not  Christianity 
merely  to  give  our  assent  to  a  creed  or  a  set 
of  dogmas  ;  for  this  is  often  done  while  the 
character  remains  unchanged.  The  devils 
believe  and  tremble.  It  is  not  Christianity 
to  be  baptized, — lo  partake  of  I  he  eucha- 
rist, — to  submit  lo  rites  and  ordinances  of  ihe 
church; — for  this  is  not  necessarily  attended 
with  a  character.  But  plainly,  it  is  Christiani- 
ty to  be  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
to  live  as  he  lived.  This  is  the  great  idea  — 
Christianity  is  a  life.  Not  a  mere  outward  life, 
but  an  inward  Spiritual  life,  leading  to  a  cor- 
responding outward  life.  The  if) ward  life  is 
the  power  and  principle ;  the  outward  life 
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the  exponent — the  development — the  fruit. 
Creeds  and  dogmas  are  a  logical  construc- 
tion— a  theological  science.  Rites  and  cere- 
monies are  symbolical  institutions.  This  life 
is  the  reality.  The  most  diverse  forms  of 
character — the  good  and  the  had  may  unite  in 
the  former.  Only  one  form  of  character — 
only  the  good,  unite  in  the  Christian  life. 
The  unity  of  the  life,  therefore,  is  the  highest 
unily  ;  nay,  the  only  real  and  essential  unity. 
— N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

—  

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 

The  old  house  by  the  lindens 

Stood  silent  in  the  shade, 
And  on  the  gravel  pathway, 

The  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  nursery  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air, 
But  the  faces  of  the  children, 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

The  large  Newfoundland  house-dog 

Was  standing  by  the  door, 
He  looked  for  his  little  playmates, 

Who  would  return  no  more. 

They  walked  not  under  the  lindens, 

They  played  not  in  the  hall, 
But  shadow,  and  silence,  and  sadness, 

Were  hanging  over  all. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  branches 

With  sweet,  familiar  tone, 
But  the  voices  of  the  children 

Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone. 

And  the  boy,  who  walked  beside  me, 

He  could  not  understand, 
Why  closer  in  mine,  ah  !  closer, 

I  pressed  his  soft,  warm  hand. 

Longfellow. 


Priests  in  Austria. — In  the  Austrian  mo 
narchy,  exclusive  of  Hungary,  there  are  61,- 
000  priests  and  nuns — namely,  35,724  parish 
priests  and  chaplains  ;  in  703  monasteries, 
14,500  monks,  and  6000  clergy;  in  113  con- 
vents, 3660  nuns,  and  2000  noviciates. — 
Presbyterian. 


Most  quarrels  are  like  those  lawsuits,  by 
which,  whoever  may  gain  the  cause,  both  par- 
ties are  sure  to  be  losers — D. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  22,  1849. 


We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  decline 
the  publication  of  obituary  notices  of  young 
children  ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  publish  such  occurrences,  unless  peculiar 
circumstances  are  attendant.  We  have  before 
us  an  interesting  account,  by  an  esteemed 
Friend,  of  the  death  of  two  dear  children,  the 
substance  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  give 
here,  rather  than  infringe  upon  our  rule  in  re- 
lation to  the  obituary  department. 

On  the  19th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Jdlia  M., 
daughter  of  Amos  and  Ruth  Baltey,  of  Starks- 
boro',  Vermont,  aged  7  years  and  23  days, 
died  of  croup;  and  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh 


month  following,  her  sister  Ruth  C,  aged  4 
years  3  months  and  10  days,  was  removed  by 
the  same  complaint.  The  younger  of  these 
dear  children  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
"  for  her  tender,  susceptible  feelings,  and  her 
loving  and  benevolent  disposition."  The  elder 
is  characterized  "as  of  a  thoughtful  turn  of 
mind,  often  inquiring  relative  to  the  wickedness 
of  certain  actions,  and  manifesting  a  willing- 
ness" to  avoid  every  thing  evil.  "  She  was 
very  particular  to  speak  the  truth  (as  was  her 
sister),  and  it  grieved  her  to  find  that  any  had 
done  otherwise.  A  few  weeks  before  her  de- 
cease, learning  that  a  girl  residing  temporarily 
in  the  family,  was  faulty  in  this  respect,  she 
showed  an  aversion  to  her  company,  and  ask- 
ed her  mother  if  she  thought  the  girl's  mother 
had  ever  told  her  that  it  was  wicked,  and  that 
God  saw  all  she  did." 

The  attachment  of  these  children  to  each 
other,  always  ardent,  evidently  increased  with 
their  age,  each  giving  the  other  the  preference. 
They  were  frequently  overheard  conversing 
together  of  death,  saying,  if  they  were  to  die, 
they  should  go  to  heaven  and  live  with  God  ; 
which  was  soon  accomplished.  Lovely  in 
their  lives,  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divid 
ed  ;  and  many  beyond  the  circle  of  their  rela- 
tives, dropt  the  silent  tear  at  their  removal. 
To  their  bereaved  parents  the  dispensation  was 
deeply  trying,  having  no  other  daughter  at 
home  with  them  ;  yet  in  mercy  they  were  en- 
abled to  say,  "The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Philip  P.  Dunn,  $2,  vol.  23,  Enos  Tho- 
mas, per  J.  W.,  $2,  vol.  23.  Griffith  Lewis,  N.  Lew- 
isburg,  O.,  $2,  vol.  22.  Charles  Perry,  agent,  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  for  N.  S.  Babcock,  and  Ethan  Foster,  each 
$2,  vol.  23,  and  for  Elizabeth  Perry,  $2,  to  No.  15, 
vol.  24.   Jos.  W.  Hilyard,  N.  York,  $2,  vol.  23. 


WANTED 

An  intelligent  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
Haverford  School.  He  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  accounts,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  grounds,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  of  provisions,  &c.  A 
single  man  who  has  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  charge  of  boys  at  school  will  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Isaiah  Hacker, 
No.  112  S.  Third  street;  Edward  Yarnall, 
No.  39  Market  street;  M.  C.  Cope,  No.  266 
Filbert  street,  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  the  Ninth  month  last,  in  the 
70th  year  of  her  age,  Edith  Sciiolfield,  a  member  of 
Stillwater  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  having  acceptably  filled  the  station  of 
an  elder  for  many  years,  until  by  her  removal  to  an- 
other Monthly  Meeting,  she  ceased  to  stand  in  that 
capacity.  She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline,  and  was  concerned 
for  the  faithful  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  Society.  She  was  kind  and 
hospitable  to  all,  and  particularly  to  the  poor,  to  whom 
she  frequently  contributed  relief,  and  she  discharged 
with  diligence  the  duties  of  visiting  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted. SShe  bore  the  sufferings  attendant  on  a  pro- 
tracted illness  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, affording  an  evidence  to  her  relatives  and  friends 


that  her  day's  work  was  done,  and  that  she  was  pre- 
pared for  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  at  Alum  Creek,  Morrow  Co., 

O.,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  1849,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  David  Osdorn,  a  member  and  elder  ! 
of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  and  formerly  from  j 
Salem,  Mass.    In  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend  we 
arc  forcibly  reminded  of  the  expression  of  our  dear  j 
Lord  and  Saviour,  applied  to  Nathanael,  "  Behold  an  ] 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." — The 
latter  part  of  his  time  was  mostly  spent  in  going  about 
doing  good,  making  frequent  calls  among  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  visiting  the  sick  and  afllicted  of 
every  class,  not  only  within  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  many  times  those  more  remotely  situ-  I 
ated,  to  some  of  whom  he  was  personally  a  stranger. 
These  sympathizing  visits,  and  the  alms  bestowed,  j 
will,  no  doubt,  long  be  remembered  by  the  survivors  | 
among  those  thus  visited,  and  they  will  be  constrained  < 
to  "  rise  up  and  call  his  memory  blessed."    His  final 
close,  though  not  accompanied  by  much  vocal  expres- 
sion, was  calm  and  peaceful ;  and  although  he  saw  j 
nothing  in  his  wa}',  yet  he  felt  that  if  a  mansion  was  I 
prepared  for  him  among  the  sanctified  and  redeemed 
ones,  it  was  not  of  any  merit  of  his  own,  but  in  the 
Lord's  adorable  mercy.  During  his  illness  he  expressed  £ 
his  uneasiness  with  Friends  using  the  products  of  slave- 
labour  ;  giving  it  as  his  belief,  that  they  would  have  to  i 
bear  a  more  decided  testimony  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject,  than  they  had  hitherto  done. — His  funeral  was  I 
largely  attended  by  his  friends  and  neighbours.    At  j 
which  solemn  season  it  pleased  the  Divine  Master  to  j 
crown  the  occasion  with  his  blessed  presence  ;  and  to 
clothe  the  spirits  of  many  present  with  an  awful  sense  i 
of  his  majesty  and  love,  and  of  his  wisdom  and  provi-  | 
dence  in  thus  removing  a  pillar  from  the  militant  I 
church. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  15th  of  the  First  i 

month,  1848,  Anna  Osborn,  wife  of  the  above  named 
Friend,  in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age.    She  had  been 
mostly  confined  to  her  room  by  bodily  weakness  for  18  I 
years.    In  reference  to  the  attack  which  terminated  I 
her  life,  she  said,  "  If  I  am  taken  a  little  sooner  than 
we  had  expected,  we  have  no  cause  to  murmur ;  we  j 
have  many  favours." — It  being  observed  to  her  that  I 
she  had  endured  great  sufferings,  she  replied,  "  I  had 
not  suffered  enough  ;  I  believe  1  am  willing  to  suffer;"  1 
repeating  this  passage  from  Lamentations,  "  Where- 
fore doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  his  sins  ?"  adding,  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  I 
say,  '  it  is  enough  ;'  my  chastisements  have  been 
light." — Two  days  before  she  died,  she  appeared  to  I 
be  going,  and  being  asked  if  she  thought  her  end  was  i 
near,  she  sweetly  replied,  "  I  hope  so."   The  question 
being  asked,  "  Art  thou  willing  to  go  and  leave  us  all  ?" 
she  said,  "  Yes  ;  I  shall  leave  you  in  better  hands ; 
I  have  long  been  willing  to  give  up  all." — The  next 
day  she  appeared  to  be  under  great  conflict  of  spirit. 
A  Friend  called  in  to  see  her,  and  feeling  his  mind 
impressed  to  speak  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to 
her,  expressed  the  assurance  he  felt  that  all  would  be 
well  with  her,  which  she  seemed  not  fully  prepared 
to  believe  ;  and  asked,  "  Art  thou  not  mistaken  ?"  and 
subjoined,  "  I  cannot  pray."    The  Friend  reassured 
her  of  his  belief  that  she  would  be  accepted  ;  and  that 
she  would  have  an  evidence  of  it  before  the  change; 
to  which  she  replied,  "  It  may  be  so." — Near  the  sol- 
emn close,  she  said,  "  I  am  almost  done  with  suffer- 
ing ;  and  being  asked  if  an  assurance  had  been  grant- 
ed, she  replied, "  I  see  nothing  in  my  way."    Her  de- 
parture was  serene  and  peaceful,  giving  evidence  to 
those  about  her,  that  it  was  well  with  the  purified 
spirit. 

 ,  on  the  12th  instant,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  Richard,  son  of  Jonathan  Dame, 
in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  enabled  to  bear 
much  suffering  during  his  illness  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint ;  and  although  he  said  but  little,  he  gave 
a  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  to  ex- 
change a  world  of  sorrows  for  that  heavenly  abode, 
where  sickness  never  enters,  and  all  tears  are  wiped 
away. 
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Visit  to  the  Meuomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

It  has  been  stated  before,  that  the  Friends 
had  left  the  $40,000  in  New  York,  in  half 
dollars.    The  intention  had  been,  after  the 
awards  were  agreed  upon  and  the  day  of  pay- 
ment fixed,  to  write  to  the  firm  who  had  kind- 
ly and  gratuitously  taken  charge  of  the  money, 
and  direct  ihem  to  forward  it  by  express  to 
Green  Bay.    The  time  of  its  arrival  would  be 
governed  by  the  movements  of  the  steamer 
Michigan,  which  afforded  the  only  direct  com- 
munication with  Buffalo,  and  tne  most  desir- 
able and  secure  conveyance.    The  transporta- 
tion of  such  a  bulk  and  weight  of  silver  (nearly 
a  ton  and  a-half)  would  have  been  expensive 
and  attended  with  some  risk  ;  but  the  Friends, 
j  soon  after  their  arrival,  discovered  that  gold 
was  by  no  means  unknown,  or  unacceptable  to 
people  of  mixed  Menomonie    blood.  They 
were  not  at  all  the  half  savage  and  ignorant 
race  that  hud  been  imagined,  but  persons  of 
good  education  and,  many  of  them,  well  to  do 
in  the  world  ;  though  the  majority  appeared  to 
be  in  humble  circumstances.    They  were  very 
ittle  like  Indians.    Some  of  the  women  were 
esteemed  the  most  attractive  and  accomplished 
of  their  sex  in  Green  Bay,  and  moved  in  what 
was  considered  the  first  society  there:  at  least 
such  were  the  representations  made   to  the 
Friends.    Among  them,  were  the  descendants 
of  Judge  Law  and  the  family  of  the  late  Mayor 
of  Milwaukie.    One  of  the  men  had,  not  long 
since,  been  sherifTof  Brown  county.  Ofcourse 
they  are  citizens,  and  they  co-operate,  on  equal 
terms,  with  those  of  unmixed  white  blood,  in 
public  affairs.    It  was  strange  that  tho  head 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  at  Washington,  who  had 
been  in  this  country,  but  six  months  before 
seeing  the  Commissioner,  should  have  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  these  people  did  not  under- 
stand the  value  of  gold  and  must  be  paid  in 
silver,  and  not  only  in  silver,  but  in  American 
half  dollars. 

The   Friends,  considering   these  circum- 


stances, and  seeing  that  the  money  could  not 
easily  be  got  on  and  payment  made,  before  the 
next  return  of  the  Michigan,  and  that  there 
would  be  time  to  make  the  journey  from  the 
Bay  to  New  York  and  back  to  Buffalo,  in  sea- 
son for  the  steamer,  conSiudeii,  that  one  of 
them,  with  an  assistant,  would  forthwith  start 
for  the  specie  and  bring  it  up  in  gold,  (which, 
value  considered,  is  but  -j\lh  of  the  weight  of 
silver,)  and  thus  avoid  a  heavy  expense. 
Knowing  the  time  usually  occupied  in  the  voy- 
age from  Buffalo,  they  could  tell,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  on  what  day  the  payment  could  be 
made,  and  the  Commissioner  informed  the 
chiefs,  that  he  would  cause  timely  notice  of  the 
day,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Advocate,  that  the 
four  chiefs,  selected  to  attend,  and  the  Mixed- 
Menomonies,  might  come  in,  seasonably. 

This  being  understood  by  the  chiefs,  the 
Commissioner  told  them,  that  before  closing 
the  council,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks 
to  them. 

He  said. — "  The  business  for  which  you 
have  been  convened  is  now  done,  and  the  lime 
has  nearly  come  when  I  and  you  shall  part, 
perhaps,  never  to  see  each  other  again. 

"  I  was  told,  when  I  came  here,  that  I  had 
a  very  difficult  task  to  perform  ; — that  it  was 
a  hard  business  to  manage  Indian*-,, — that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  plenty  oi  assistance. 
[The  Indians  here  broke  into  a  laugh,  in  de- 
rision of  such  a  suggestion.]  But  I  was  un- 
willing to  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  my  bro- 
thers. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  feel  the 
influence  of  the  Good  Spirit  in  your  hearts, 
which  can  preserve  you  from  evil,  as  I  do  in 
my  own.  It  is  an  influence  which,  if  duly 
heeded,  would  keep  you  and  me  from  doing 
wrong. 

"  I  and  my  friend  came  here,  hoping  to  get 
along  in  peace.  Our  expectations  have  been 
fully  realized  ;  we  have  received  all,  and  more 
than  we  had  expected  ;  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  gladness,  on  account  of  the  good  order 
and  exemplary  conduct  you  have  maintained, 
and  we  have  been  fully  rewarded,  for  the 
trouble  we  have  taken,  by  your  treatment  of 
us. 

"  VVe  have  now  one  thing  most  earnestly  to 
ask  of  you,  which  we  do  hope,  if  you  love  us, 
you  wiil  grant  :  it  is  that  you  will  keep  stead- 
fast to  the  end,  and  not  disgrace  yourselves 
and  us,  after  the  termination  of  the  council,  by 
any  improper  conduct.  Our  confidence  in 
you  is  now  very  great,  and  I  hope  you  will  do 
nothing  to  shake  it.  Should  we  hear  of  any 
improper  conduct  on  your  part,  after  our 
separation,  it  will  create  a  fear  in  our  minds, 
that  we  have  formed  too  high  an  estimate  of 
you."  [At  this,  several  of  the  chiefs  uttered 
a  short  guttural  sound,  indicating  that  this  ex- 
pression touched  their  feelings.] 


The  Commissioner  told  them,  "that  they 
had  felt  very  near  to  him,  when  he  first  saw 
them,  and  the  more  he  had  seen  of  them,  the 
more  the  feeling  had  increased. 

"  He  had  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  iheir 
deliberations,  to  do  nothing  to  disoblige  them, 
and  hoped  he  had  succeeded.  He  should  often 
think  of  them,  at  his  home,  and  he  prayed, 
that  the  Great  Spirit  might  protect  them,  as 
well  as  ourselves." 

On  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  the 
council  remained,  a  few  minutes,  in  deep  si- 
lence ;  when  Oshkosh  rose  and  in  a  serious 
and  subdued  manner,  delivered  an  address  to 
the  chiefs  ;  first  informing  the  Commissioner, 
that  what  he  had  now  to  say  was  for  them. 
^.The  interpreter  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  the  Friends  what  he  had  said, 
as,  immediately  on  closing,  the  Sachem  turned 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  inquired,  whether  he 
would  convey  from  the  chiefs,  to  their  Great 
Father,  at  Washington,  a  petition,  relative  to 
the  exploring  expedition  they  were  about  to 
send  to  the  new  territory  assigned  them. 

It  ought  here  to  be  slated,  that  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  under  which  this 
commission  was  created,  the  Menomonies  had 
agreed  to  abandon  all  their  lands  in  Wiscon- 
sin, in  two  years,  and  ;-cce!ve  a  tract  on  the 
Karishon  or  Crow-wing  river — a  tributary  of 
the  upper  Mississippi — containing  600,000 
acres,  and  a  stipulated  sum  of  money,  in  ex- 
change. 

Since  the  Friends  had  arrived  at  Green  Bay, 
they  had  been  informed  from  several  very 
respectable  sources,  that  the  Menomonies  had 
been  frightened,  by  the  threats  of  the  Commis- 
sioner sent  to  make  this  treaty,  into  an  appa- 
rent acceptance  of  its  terms. 

It  was  one  of  the  closing  acts  of  the  kite 
administration. 

A  new  President  having  since  come  into 
power,  reputed  to  be  kindly  disposed  to  the 
natives,  these  poor  creatures,  in  their  distress, 
were  anxious  to  lay  their  case  before  him,  if 
haply  (hey  might  excite  his  compassion  and 
obtain  a  mitigation  of  thecrue!  sentence,  which 
was  to  tear  ihem  from  (heir  native  country, 
and  banish  them  to  one,  which,  they  believed, 
was  little  better  than  a  desert,  incapable  of 
sustaining  them,  and  bounded,  on  one  side,  by 
the  allotment  of  a  Nation,  noted  for  savage 
vigour  and  ferocity,  and  inimical  to  them. 
The  friends  of  this  heartless  project  were  now 
urging  them  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Kar- 
ishon, in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
removal. 

The  chiefs  had,  several  times,  intimated  to 
the  Friends,  that  when  the  proper  business  of 
the  commission  was  closed,  they  had  some- 
thing in  their  hearts  to  communicate  to  them  ; 
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and  this,  it  now  appeared,  was  the  object  of 
these  intimations. 

It  was  surprising,  that  with  a  concern  of 
such  intense  interest  and  vital  importance  to 
themselves,  constantly  weighing  upon  their 
minds,  they  should  have  been  able,  up  to  this 
moment,  to  suppress  the  least  manifestation  of 
anxiety,  and  apply  themselves  so  closely  and 
cheerfully  to  a  matter  in  which  they  had  no 
other  interest  than  that  which  arose  from  a 
generous  desire  of  seeing  their  cousins,  whose 
situation  was  incomparably  better  than  their 
own,  fairly  dealt  with,  in  the  apportionment  of 
money,  which  they  stood,  or  were  likely  soon 
to  stand,  much  more  in  need  of  themselves. 

The  United  States  interpreter,  having  com- 
municated to  the  Friends  the  inquiry  of  the 
Sachem,  immediately  raised  a  formidable  ob- 
jection against  the  granting  of  his  request.  No 
petilion,  he  said,  could  be  lawfully  transmitted 
to  the  Government,  but  through  the  regularly 
constituted  channel — the  Sub  Indian  agent  for 
the  District. 

This  was  true  enough  ;  a  heavy  penalty, — 
something  like  a  thousand  dollars — being  pro- 
vided for  such  an  intrusion  into  the  province 
of  that  functionary.  But  Oshkosh,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  objection,  went  on  to  say  further, 
that  the  chiefs  wished  the  Commissioner  to  pen 
the  petition,  and  they  would  tell  him  what  to 
put  in  it. 

The  Commissioner,  who,  of  course,  felt  very 
desirous  that  the  means  of  communicating  their 
griefs  to  the  President  might  be  afforded  them, 
replied,  that,  although  in  council,  he  could  not 
gratify  them,  as  the  council  was  called,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  upon 
any  other  business  ;  yet,  if  the  chiefs  wished 
to  write  a  letter  to  Washington,  he  knew  of 
nothing  to  prevent  his  being  the  bearer  of  it. 

The  interpreter  again  objected,  with  increas- 
ed animation,  that  such  an  act  would  be  a 
direct  encroachment  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Indian  Agent,  who,  with  himself,  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  the  sole  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Government ;  and 
that  he  would  not  remain  with  the  council,  if 
any  such  interference  were  attempted.  He 
understood  it  to  be  the  wish  of  these  Indians 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Government  upon  the 
subject  of  their  removal.  They  did  not  like 
the  country  to  which  they  were  to  be  sent ;  it 
was  not  suitable  in  itself  and  was  too  far  off. 

The  interpreter  was  right,  legally  ;  but  it 
was  a  hard  case  for  the  poor  Indians.  This 
system  of  affecting  to  consider  them  as  inde- 
pendent sovereign  nations,  when  treaties,  for 
the  acquisition  of  their  dominions,  are  to  be 
got  up ;  and  as  unreasoning  and  froward  chil- 
dren, to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage  and  re- 
straint, when  they  would  defend  their  natural 
rights  before  the  Head  of  the  great  Republic, 
which  is  rapidly  swallowing  them,  in  its  capa- 
cious and  voracious  maw,  is  a  system  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  Who  are  these  Indian 
agents  ?  They  may  be  and  perhaps,  frequent- 
ly are,  people  who  pass  in  the  world  for  re- 
spectable and  not  inhuman  beings;  but  they 
are  only  men  and  white  men  too.  They  may 
harbour  no  hostile  feeling  to  the  Indians,  no 
particular  desire  to  see  them  trodden  under 


foot.  Nay,  it  may  be,  they  would  rather  they 
should  not,  if  it  could  be  prevented,  without  too 
great  a  sacrifice.  They  might  even,  on  occa- 
sion, do  a  kind  and  generous  act  on  their  be- 
half; always  provided,  it  did  not  militate  against 
their  own  interests,  in  the  long  run,  or  the  in- 
terests and  purposes  of  the  great  white  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  members,  and  to 
which  they  are  united  by  ties  of  blood,  affec- 
tion and  policy.  If  that  white  community 
should,  however,  unhappily,  adopt  the  idea, 
that  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Indians,  in  their 
vicinity,  was  a  hindrance  to  the  march  of  im- 
provement, or  that  the  lands  which  they  own 
could  be  turned  to  more  profitable  account,  by 
themselves,  and  should,  therefore,  set  to  work 
the  secret  springs  of  intrigue,  or  the  more  mani- 
fest powers  of  fraud,  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion, to  drive  them  from  their  heritage,  which 
of  these  Indian  agents  would  venture  to  oppose 
the  popular  impulse,  or  would  invoke  the  aid 
of  Government,  on  the  side  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, or  dare  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
men  of  influence,  by  countenancing  the  op- 
pressed, so  far  as  to  transmit  their  cry  for 
mercy  to  their  Great  Father? 

Every  address  from  the  Indians  to  the  Go- 
vernment, must  pass,  if  it  pass  at  all,  through 
his  hands,  and  he  has  full  power  to  suppress 
what  he  pleases.  There  is  no  one  to  call  him 
to  account.  Although  the  Indians  may  be 
sensible,  that,  instead  of  the  channel,  he  is  the 
gulf  between  them  and  the  Powers  above, 
which  swallows  whatever  is  thrown  into  it, 
they  can  make  their  complaint,  only  to  him. 
They  cannot  state  that  simple  fact,  in  writing, 
to  the  Government ;  they  cannot  so  much  as 
send  a  delegate  to  represent  their  grievance, 
unless  wJth  the  approbation  of  that  very  agent. 
Ts  not  the  establishment  of  such  agencies  to 
befriend  the  Indians  a  mockery? 

Under  these  painful  circumstances,  the 
Commissioner  could  only  reply  to  the  reason- 
able request  of  the  chiefs,  that  he  should  as- 
sume no  duties  that  did  not  appertain  to  his 
station.  But,  he  added,  he  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  if  he  were  an  Indian  agent,  he 
would  forward  to  Washington  any  petition  the 
Indians  might  desire  to  send. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Americans  in  Japan— Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Sloop- 
of-war  Preble. 

(Continued  from  page  111.) 

On  the  23d,  Serai  Tatsnosen  returned.  He 
remarked  that  Mr.  Levysshon  had  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Governor,  and  proposed  to 
obviate  the  need  of  referring  to  Yedo  by  tak- 
ing the  men  himself,  and  would  come  aboard 
in  two  days  upon  the  matter.  Captain  Glynn 
told  him  this  mode  of  answering  an  official 
note  was  very  improper,  and  the  commander 
of  the  Preble  could  only  confer  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  could  not  be  put  off  and  delayed  in 
this  manner  with  vain  excuses,  concluding  his 
reply  by  asking,  "Am  I  to  get  the  men?" 
"  This  cannot  be.  Why  not  stay  a  few  days? 
You  will  get  the  men,  1  think."  This  last 
phrase  formed  a  part  of  almost  every  remark 
of  the  interpreter;  and  when  questioned  if  the 


men  would  come  aboard  in  two  days,  he  said 
again,  "  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  will  be,  J 
think  you  will  get  your  sailors." 

Some  little  hesitancy  was  exhibited  by  the 
Japanese  officials,  before  they  remarked  that 
Capt.  Glynn  could  not  see  Mr.  Levysshon,  for 
he  was  ill  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Governor  to  get  permission  from  Yedo  before 
giving  up  the  men.    Upon  receiving  this  an-j 
swer  the  commander  of  the  Preble  sternly  told 
the  Chief,  that  is  enough ;  the  ship  can  stay  at 
Nagasaki  no  longer  ;  its  commander  has  busi- 
ness  only  with  the  Governor  of  that  city,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  Dutch  factory  in  this 
business,  and  he  will  get  under  weigh  in  a  few 
hours,  and  leave,  to  report  his  reception  to  his 
superior  and  to  his  own  Government  which 
had  sent  him  there,  and  well  knew  how  to  re- (l 
cover  its  citizens,  and  had  the  power  to  do  so.  < 
Hearing   this   decided   language,   the  Chief ^ 
seemed  to  lose  his  imperturbable  nonchalance,  ! 
and  said  he  would  exert  all  his  influence  to  get  | 
the  men  soon,  adding,  "  I  think  you  may  ex-  a 
pect  it — "   "  Stop  !  You  have  had  lime  enoughlj 
to  think,  and  I'll  do  the  thinking  now,"  replied] 
the  captain,  "  do  you  promise  me  now,  that  the? 
men  shall  be  delivered  up  in  three  days  fromj 
this,  for  I  will  stay  no  longer?"    Thus  press- J 
ed,  the  Governor's  messenger  promised  that  ini) 
three  days  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the { 
American  commander,  whereupon  the  parties! 
shook  hands.    The  Chief  afterwards  walked! 
over  the  vessel,  inspected  the  crew  at  general  J 
quarters,  &c,  and  then  took  his  leave. 

On  the  25th,  the  chief,  Matsmora  Schai,  re-i 
turned,  and  on  taking  his  seat,  remarked,  that  i 
Mr.  Levysshon  being  too  sick  to  come  off,  had 
seat  a  substitute,  who  was  in  the  boat  along  i 
side,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  he  might  come  ] 
on  board.  Capt.  Glynn  directed  the  officer  to, 
go  to  the  gangway  and  invite  him  to  come  up; , 
but  Moreama,  the  interpreter,  interfered,  and  i 
said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  do  so.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Bassle,  | 
brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Levysshon,  offering, 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  which  Capt.  Glynn  f 
was  of  course  compelled  to  decline,  as  he  had  i 
already  told  the  authorities  he  must  pay  fori 
what  he  took.  Mr.  B.  also  brought  some  Ja-i 
panese  official  documents  in  Dutch,  with  four 
signatures  and  seals  attached  to  them,  which  I 
he  orally  translated. 

One  of  them  was  an  informal  reply  from  the 
Governor,  through  the  Opperhoofd,  in  which,  i 
after  reciting  the  names  of  the  sailors,  he  says 
that  it  has  been  represented  at  Court  that  the 
men  were  to  be  sent  away  by  the  next  Dutch 
ship,  and  are  now  handed  over  to  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  surrendered  to  the  American 
man-of-war  ;  but  though  they  (the  sailors)  re- 
ported that  their  ship  was  wrecked,  yet  the 
law  of  Japan  strictly  forbids  any  person  vol- 
untarily approaching  its  shore;  and  as  it  is 
plain  that  long  voyages  cannot  be  taken  in 
boats,  in  future  persons  coming  ashore  in  this 
manner  will  be  carefully  examined.  The 
Governor  adds,  that  these  men  were  provided 
for,  and  yet  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  broke  out  of  their  residence  several  times, 
and  escaped  into  the  country,  but  were  recap- 
tured and  pardon  granted  to  them  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  requesting  the  superintendent  to 
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inform  the  American  commander  that  whalers 
from  his  country  are  not  to  resort  to  the  Ja- 
panese seas,  as  the  present  ease,  and  one  in 
1847,  show  that  they  arc  becoming  more 
numerous. 

The  other  paper  seemed  to  be  a  report  ol 
their  guard,  and  contained  a  notice  of  the  arri- 
val near  the  island  of  Lisili,  belonging  to  Yesso, 
within  the  principality  of  Malsmai,  of  fifteen 
North  American  whalers,  who  asked  for  as- 
sistance, and  had  a  residence  given  them.  It 
then  detailed  the  several  occasions  on  which 
these  men  had  broken  out  of  their  "  residence," 
and  been  retaken,  and  forgiven  after  they  had 
asked  pardon  ;  they  were  instructed  to  behave 
properly,  and  promised  to  obey  the  warning. 
Their  repeated  attempts  to  break  out  compell- 
ed the  Japanese  authorities  to  take  them  away 
from  the  temple  and  put  them  in  prison,  though 
not  only  had  they  themselves  promised  to  be 
quiet,  but  the  Dutch  superintendent  had  cau- 
tioned them  to  remain  easy  until  they  were 
liberated.  After  reciting  the  time,  nature,  and 
result  of  the  diseases  each  one  has  suffered,  it 
concluded  with  saying  that  their  incarceration 
was  wholly  owing  to  their  own  restiveness. 
Soon  after  the  reading  of  these  documents,  and 
their  delivery  to  Capt.  Glynn,  the  party  left 
the  ship. 

A  new  visiter,  Hagewana  Matasak,  came 
on  the  26th  with  Morearna,  to  announce  to 
Capt.  Glynn  that  the  men  would  be  given  up 
according  to  promise  and  inquiring  with  some 
earnestness  if  he  would  then  sail.  The  posi- 
tive assurance  that  this  would  be  done  seemed 
to  relieve  him  vastly,  and  he  then  proceeded 

I  to  say  that  Capt.  Glynn's  request  to  visit  Mr. 

I  Levysshon  on  shore,  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Governor,  who  had  refused  to  grant  per- 
mission, as  it  was  against  the  laws  of  Japan. 
He  was  told  that  this  was  enough;  and 
the  question  was  then  asked  if  the  laws  of 
Japan  were  in  books.  "  No,  no  !  Not  so  ;  the 
French  and  Dutch  put  their  laws  in  books,  but 
our  Governor  gives  us  the  law."    "Did  your 

:  Governor  give  you  the  law  prohibiting  foreign- 
ers quitting  the  Dutch  factory  at  Desima,  or 
did  the  emperor  make  it?"  asked  Captain 
Glynn.  He  was  told  that  this  was  an  impe- 
rial regulation  ;  and  when  a  copy  of  Ingersoll's 
Digest  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was 
offered  to  him  for  his  acceptance,  he  again 
quoted  law  to  decline  taking  it.  The  number 
and  object  of  American  vessels  which  early 
resorted  to  the  Japanese  waters  was  then  sta- 
ted, and  on  this  subject  the  chief  was  evidently 
interested. 

After  this  conversation,  a  boat  bearing  the 
.  Netherlands  flag  came  alongside,  and  Mr.  Bas- 
jsleand  another  gentlemanca me  on  board,  bring- 
ing some  papers  in  Dutch,  signed  by  the  four 
ihead  Japanese  interpreters,  which  Mr.  B.  orally 
(translated.  One  of  them  contained  an  extract 
(from  the  laws  to  the  following  effect : 

"  When  shipwrecked  foreigners  have  no 
means  of  returning  home,  they  are  allowed  to 
sojourn,  and  their  wants  are  provided  for;  and 
on  their  arrival  here  they  are  to  be  sent  back 
tto  their  country  by  the  Dutch  Superintendent, 
I  which  is  thus  fixed  by  the  law.  This  being 
1  duly  considered,  it  is  accordingly  not  allowed 
i in  future  to  land  in  the  Japanese  Empire." 


Shortly  after  this,  the  Japanese  officers  and 
the  whole  party  took  their  leave,  and  the  boat 
containing  the  shipwrecked  mariners  came 
alongside,  and  they  on  deck.  Their  names 
were — Robert  McCoy,  of  Philadelphia;  John 
Ball,  of  Ivempville,  N.  Y. ;  Jacob  Boyd,  of 
Springfield,  N.  J.  ;  John  Martin,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  j  John  Waters,  of  Oahu  ;  and  Melchar 
Biffar,  of  N.  Y.,  Americans;  Harry  Barder, 
James  Hall,  Manna,  Mokea,  Steam,  Jack,  and 
Hiram,  Hiwaiians,  all  formerly  belonging  to 
the  ship  Ladoga;  and  Ranald  M'Donald,  of 
Astoria,  belonging  to  the  ship  Plymouth.  The 
cunning  of  the  Japanese  in  deferring  the  deli- 
very until  they  had  finished  all  their  own  con- 
ferences, and  placed  themselves  in  security 
aboard  their  own  boats,  was  very  evident,  as 
thereby  all  charges  brought  by  their  misused 
prisoners  would  fall  harmless  upon  them. 
They  may  have  been  conscious  that  a  confer- 
ence upon  the  deck  of  the  Preble  might  have 
been  unpleasant,  and  they  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantageous equality  with  those  whom  they  had 
so  badly  treated. 

The  narrative  of  the  imprisonment  of  these 
unhappy  mariners  shows  the  cruelty  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  some  arrangement  with  it  involving  the 
better  usage  of  those  who  are  cast  upon  their 
shores.  The  men  told  their  story  to  Captain 
Glynn  in  a  straightforward  manner,  which 
carried  conviction  with  it ;  and  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  furnish  the  following  account 
compiled  from  their  depositions. 

It  appears  that  the  men  from  the  Ladoga  de- 
serted her  on  account  of  ill  usage,  and  went 
off  in  three  boats  about  June  5th,  1848,  near 
the  straits  of  Sangar.  They  cruised  along  the 
coast  of  Yesso,  and  landed  to  get  food  and 
water,  but  being  refused,  put  to  sea  end  landed 
again  about  three  miles  north,  where  the  vil- 
lagers built  them  three  mat  sheds,  and  supplied 
them  with  food.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
an  officer  inquired  why  they  had  come  there, 
and  gave  them  permission  to  stay  till  a  north- 
erly wind  blew  to  carry  them  away  ;  and 
meanwhile  ordered  a  calico  scieen  to  be  put 
up,  and  guards  posted,  to  prevent  them  going 
into  or  seeing  the  adjoining  country.  These 
soldiers  were  armed  with  swords  and  match- 
locks, and  their  superiors  were  cased  in  mail 
and  Japanned  helmets,  or  hats  made  of  paper, 
and  resembling  broad-brimmed  Quaker  hats  ; 
the  men  carried  the  match  for  their  matchlocks 
at  their  waist. 

The  shipwrecked  sailors  were  supplied  with 
about  160  pounds  of  rice  and  some  firewood  ; 
on  the  next  morning  they  put  to  sea  again, 
pulling  and  sailing  down  the  coast,  everywhere 
perceiving  that  the  country  was  aroused,  and 
keeping  off  until  they  were  invited  ashore  by  a 
boat  from  a  village  near  where  they  had  first 
landed  ;  here  they  found  three  mat  inclosures 
run  up  for  their  reception  since  they  came  in 
sight,  and  were  told  they  could  stay  there  till 
the  wind  became  fair.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  on  attempting  to  go  aboard  their  boats, 
they  found  they  were  prisoners,  and  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  detaining  them  were  that  an 
officer  wished  to  speak  to  them,  and  that  their 
boats  were  so  frail  and  small  they  would  all 
perish,  but  that  in  twenty  days  a  larger  vessel 


would  be  furnished  them.  Their  luggage  was 
all  brought  ashore  and  ticketed,  and  placed 
within  a  house  in  a  village;  five  days  after 
they  were  again  removed  to  prison ;  and  so 
ridiculously  afraid  were  the  Japanese  of  for- 
eigners looking  at  their  possessions,  that  these 
fifteen  unarmed  sailors  were  conducted  to  their 
lodging  through  a  file  of  armed  soldiers  lining 
both  sides  of  the  street. 

Here  the  men  remained  quiet  till  the  twenty 
days  were  up,  constantly  in  charge  of  a  guard, 
and  restrained  from  walking  about,  at  which 
time  they  were  told  no  vessel  would  be  ready 
until  twenty  clays  more  had  elapsed  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  this  second  period,  they  were  in- 
formed that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  place  till  January,  and  their  application  to 
be  permitted  to  depart  in  their  own  boats  was 
refused.  Finding  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  in  the  assertions  of  the  Japanese, 
McCoy  and  Bull  made  their  escape  from  the 
prison,  intending  if  possible  to  reach  the  coast 
and  get  to  sea  in  a  boat ;  but  they  were  cap- 
tured in  the  first  village  they  approached  to 
ask  for  food,  and  taken  back  to  their  comrades. 
Awhile  after  their  return,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  quarrel,  the  guard  nailed  Bull  into  a  grated 
crib  by  himself  for  ten  days ;  the  cage  was  too 
low  for  him  to  stand  up,  and  when  he  hallooed 
to  his  comrades,  violating  the  orders  of  his 
keepers  not  to  speak,  he  was  jammed  at  with 
a  stick  to  compel  him  to  be  quiet ;  for  four 
days  out  of  these  ten  he  was  unable  to  eat. 

While  he  was  in  this  cage,  McCoy  and  Mar- 
tin made  their  escape,  but  were  soon  arrested 
on  the  coast,  though  not  before  McCoy  had 
swam  out  a  distance  from  the  shore  ;  they  were 
both  put  in  a  crib  or  cage  by  themselves  after 
they  were  brought  back  ;  and  Bull  added  to 
their  company.  Here  they  remained  twenty- 
five  days,  fed  through  a  hole  just  large  enough 
to  admit  a  cup.  Martin  was  taken  out  once, 
after  some  high  words  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  others,  and  thrown  on  the  ground  ; 
standing  on  him,  the  Japanese  bound  his  arms, 
and  then  raised  him  up  and  secured  him  to  a 
post  where  they  beat  him  with  a  bight  of  a 
rope  over  his  face  and  head  ;  after  which  he 
was  returned  to  his  cage,  at  the  intercession  of 
his  incensed  companions,  who  endeavoured  to 
break  out. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communicated. 

Remarkable  Deliverance. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  T.  D.  W.  to  H.  B.  S., 
containing  an  account  of  his  marvellous 
escape  from  drowning  in  Alum  Creek. 

Mifflin  Township,  Ohio,  Feb.  15,  1832. 

Dear  Brother, — Your  very  kind  letter  would 
have  been  answered  two  weeks  ago,  but  for 
the  same  old  reason,  the  pressure  of  a  thou- 
sand cares.  For  the  last  five  days,  however, 
a  preventive  of  another  sort  has  interposed,  in 
the  shape  of  a  most  solemn  providence.  The 
facts  in  brief  are  these: 

The  creeks  and  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the 
Stale  have  been  for  some  days  past,  much 
swollen  by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow, 
and  by  violent  rains.    At  about  eleven  o'clock 
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last  Friday  night,  our  stage-wagon  came  to  a 
ford  of  the  Alum  river,  eight  miles  from  Co- 
lumbus. After  making  a  sort  of  floor  with 
broken  rails  laid  across  the  top  of  the  wagon, 
in  order  to  keep  the  mails  and  our  baggage 
above  the  water,  we  entered  the  ford,  and 
crossed — the  horses  swimming. 

If  the  team  had  not  been  an  uncommonly 
powerful  one,  perfectly  manageable,  accus- 
tomed to  deep  fording,  and  withal  abundantly 
plied  with  the  whip,  and  encouraged  by  a 
stentorian  voice,  they  would  inevitably  have 
been  swept  down  the  current.  Three  miles 
farther  down  the  roads  crossed  the  same  river 
by  another  ford. 

After  a  little  reconnoitering,  I  was  persuad- 
ed it  was  impassable;  but  the  drivers  (there 
were  two  in  company)  insisted  there  was  no 
danger — they  knew  all  about  the  stream,  had 
forded  it  a  thousand  times,  and  more  than 
once  when  it  was  as  high  as  then. 

The  only  passenger  beside  myself  was  a 
large  coloured  man  ;  as  we  entered  the  water, 
he  became  greatly  alarmed  ;  said  he  could 
swim  ;  grasped  my  cloak  convulsively  with 
one  hand,  and  a  part  of  the  baggage  with  the 
other.  In  a  moment  the  horses  were  swim- 
ming ;  in  another  the  water  forced  tip  the  bed 
of  the  wagon,  and  precipitated  both  drivers 
and  the  other  passenger  into  the  stream.  By 
this  time  the  force  of  the  torrent  had  swept  the 
horses  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  fording 
ground,  into  very  deep  water.  At  this  instant 
the  leaders  suddenly  wheeled  and  made  a  des- 
perate push  up  stream,  to  gain  the  end  of  the 
ford  on  the  opposite  bank.  While  this  was 
passing,  the  something  upon  which  I  stood 
gave  way,  and  plunged  me  headlong  into  the 
flood.  When  I  arose  the  leaders  were  hardly 
two  yards  from  me,  rearing  and  plunging 
against  the  current.  As  they  were  swimming 
directly  towards  me,  to  get  out  of  their  way 
was  impossible.  I  seized  their  bits,  and  for  a 
moment  kept  them  from  swimming  over  me, 
but  the  next  they  struck  me  under  them  with 
their  fore  feet ;  I  rose  between  the  leaders  and 
the  wheel  horses  just  in  lime  to  be  struck  to 
the  bottom  again. 

When  I  rose,  1  was  surrounded  by  the 
borses,  rearing  upon  each  other  in  the  panic 
and  desperation  of  drowning  frenzy.  How 
long  before  I  was  extricated  from  these  perils 
1  cannot  tell, — but  not  until  we  had  been  car- 
ried down  stream  a  long  distance.  Finally, 
the  Lord  sent  deliverance.  1  got  loose,  swam 
down  stream  with  all  my  might  to  escape  the 
only  danger  I  apprehended  ;  for  till  then  the 
thought  of  danger  from  the  water  had  hardly 
occurred  to  me  ;  but  now  the  reality  of  my 
condition  broke  fully  upon  me,  and  I  began  to 
cast  about  for  life.  I  was  hurried  on  by  a 
swift  current,  and  knew  it  would  require  a 
mighty  effort  to  reach  the  shore. 

My  boots  and  over  shoes  were  full  of  water, 
and  besides  ordinary  clothing,  a  heavy  over- 
coat and  overalls  were  dragging  me  down.  I 
looked  along  the  shore  for  a  favourable  point 
of  access  ;  could  see  none  ;  swam  down,  down, 
down,  down — looking  far  ahead  as  possible 
for  a  spot  which  promised  foothold  ;  saw  one; 
made  for  it  ;  struggled  to  reach  it;  the  torrent 
swept  me  by  ;  saw  another  ;  plunged  for  it ; 


worked  every  energy  in  the  mortal  struggle; 
reached  it ;  found  no  foothold  ;  seized  with  one 
hand  a  root,  the  only  succour ;  held  on  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  broke,  and  the  stream  bore  me  on  ;  1 
was  soon  back  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
whirled  in  among  rocks;  whirled  out  again; 
badly  bruised,  benumbed  with  cold,  loaded 
with  soaked  garments  ;  exhausted  by  incessant 
and  protracted  struggling  ;  urged  on  by  a  rush 
of  a  headlong  torrent,  and  now  too  weak  for 
any  effort  but  that  demanded  by  every  moment 
to  buoy  me  above  the  stifling  wave.  I  sum- 
moned up  my  soul,  and  put  the  question,  Must 
I  die?  Must  I  die?  Just  then  my  eye  caught 
a  tree  some  distance  below,  which  had  fallen, 
and  its  top  lay  in  the  water.  To  swim  to  it 
as  it  lay  out  of  the  current,  loaded  as  I  was, 
seemed  impossible.  I  made  a  violent  effort  to 
rid  myself;  first  worked  my  over-shoes  off;  then 
keeping  myself  up  by  my  feet,  tried  my  sur- 
tout  coat  again  and  again  in  vain  ;  then  tried 
to  tear  it  off;  partly  succeeded  ;  (had  thrown 
off  my  cloak  sometime  before.)  By  this  time 
I  had  reached  the  proper  angle  for  crossing 
the  current,  and  gaining  the  tree.  I  made  the 
last  agonizing  push  for  life.  The  Lord  helped. 
When  almost  sinking,  I  seized  a  limb  ;  it  was 
covered  with  ice;  my  hand  slipped;  I  seized 
another  ;  held  on  a  moment ;  saw  a  large  clus- 
ter of  bushes  some  yards  below,  and  the  bank 
apparently  sloping,  so  as  to  afford  foothold. 
The  muscles  of  my  hand  had  become  so  stiff- 
ened with  cold,  that  they  were  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  volition ;  my  grasp  relaxed,  and  the 
stream  floated  me  from  the  tree,  and  lodged 
me  among  the  bushes,  when  my  feet  for  the 
first  time  struck  the  ground. 

1  was  now  out  of  the  current,  in  a  little  bend 
of  the  bank ;  the  water  about  waist  high  ;  a 
steep  bank  above  me,  and  my  whole  frame  so 
benumbed  with  cold,  and  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue, that  I  could  make  no  exertion. 

I  thought  of  calling  for  help;  but  it  was  the 
dead  of  night.  1  was  in  the  depths  of  a  forest, 
and  there  might  be  no  individual  within  miles, 
besides,  my  little  cry  would  be  drowned  in  the 
roar  of  the  torrent.  But  there  might  be  hope 
of  rescue,  and  it  was  the  last,  the  dying  hope. 
I  called  help!  oh  help!  At  first  I  could 
scarcely  speak  at  all  ;  but  after  a  few  efforts, 
could  command  my  voice.  1  listened — no 
answer — called  again  and  again — listened — 
oh  !  nothing,  nothing  but  the  mocking  echo. 
To  call  was  vain,  to  struggle  was  vain.  1 
cried  aloud,  "Father,  thy  will  be  done." 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  condition,  I 
cannot  tell ;  continued  to  call  at  intervals  until 
I  became  satisfied  that  death  had  begun  its 
work.  I  was  free  from  all  pain  ;  my  whole 
body  totally  insensible,  and  yet  as  by  miracle 
I  seemed  to  have  the  most  perfect  possession 
of  my  mind.  Then,  oh  !  then,  I  felt  it  in  my 
soul  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  religion 
to  die  by.  Oh  !  what  would  have  been  the 
horrors  of  that  hour  without  a  hope  in  Jesus? 
Not  merely  to  die, — but  to  die  alone,  far  in  a 
strange  land  in  a  wilderness,  at  midnight, — to 
die  a  drowning  death — to  die  without  hope. 
Oh  !  it  would  have  torn  my  soul  asunder. 

But  bless  the  Lord,  oh !  my  soul  ;  Did  He 
not  enable  thee  to  be  as  a  weaned  child  upon 
his  bosom,  and  with  a  little  measure  of  the 


spirit  of  adoption  to  whisper  faintly,  "  Abba, 
Father,  even  so,  for  thus  it  seemelh  good  in  I 
Thy  sight."  Oh  !  if  I  had  possessed  more  re- 
ligion, if  I  had  not  been  such  a  meagre  starve- 
ling in  piety,  I  should  have  shouted  in  tri- 
umph, "  Oh  !  Death,"  even  such  a  death, 
"  where  is  thy  sting?" 

But  I  have  unconsciously  left  my  story  ;  it 
was  not  long  before  my  sight  and  hearing  were 
nearly  gone.  Death  seemed  to  be  sealing  up 
the  last  avenues  of  sense,  but  still  the  Lord 
preserved  to  me  the  most  perfect  exercise  of 
my  mind,  and  graciously  enabled  me  to  com- 
mend my  spirit  into  his  hands,  in  humble  reli- 
ance on  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  I  thought 
of  those  I  loved,  ....  Our  common 
father  in  the  Lord;  our  beloved  Sabbath- 
school  and  teachers;  our  brethren  with  whom 
we  had  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  ;  our  cherished  places  of  future  useful- 
ness. These  I  commitjed  to  God,  and  the 
word  of  His  Grace.  I  cannot  trace  the  ope- 
rations of  my  mind  further.  I  probably  soon 
sank  into  insensibility,  broken  only  for  a  brief 
moment.  Then  I  had  a  dim  flickering  vision 
of  lights  and  moving  forms,  and  a  vague 
dreamy  consciousness  of  human  voices,  and 
then  all  vanished.  My  next  moment  of 
consciousness,  was,  as  I  am  told,  after  a  lapse 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  1  opened  my  eyes 
upon  forms  bending  over  me,  and  countenances 
full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  It  was  only 
the  vivid  flash  of  a  moment,  and  then  it  faded 
away. 

But  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  my  sheet,  and 
must  stop  particulars.  Suffice  it  to  stay,  that  I 
was  drawn  out  of  the  water  by  three  men,  who 
were  wakened  out  of  sleep  by  my  cries,  though 
in  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  as  they  tell  me,  eighty  rods  distant  from 
the  spot  where  they  found  me.  They  crossed 
the  river  some  distance  below,  and  searched 
up  the  stream  till  they  found  me  among  the 
willows.  During  Saturday  and  Sabbath  I  suf- 
fered much.  Monday,  was  free  from  all  pain, 
but  very  weak.  Tuesday,  exercised  a  good 
deal.  This  morning,  (Wednesday)  I  feel  al- 
most well,  though  my  hands  are  still  almost 
destitute  of  feeling  and  circulation. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Talkativeness. — I  have  been  in  company 
with  some  young  persons  of  our  Society,  who 
have  been  not  a  little  injured  by  giving  way  to 
pride  and  foolish  talkativeness,  in  respect  to 
many  matters,  in  which,  though  they  seemed 
well  informed,  yet  not  keeping  in  the  littleness 
and  lowliness,  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
but  ill,  through  letting  in  a  forward,  prating 
spirit.  Now,  the  best  light  in  which  we  can 
view  true  talents  and  virtues,  and  in  which 
they  are  set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  is  the 
sombre  shade  of  humility.  For  the  more  the 
frame- work  is  coloured,  or  guilt,  or  carved,  or 
ornamented,  the  more  there  is  to  take  off  the 
attention  of  the  eye  from  the  picture  itself. 


It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Jews,  "  that  he  who 
did  not  bring  up  his  son  to  some  honest  call- 
ing, brought  him  up  a  thief." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Brautifnl  Punu. 

The  poem  which  follows  is  said,  by  a  cor- 
espondent, lo  have  been  written  by  Charles 
ackay,  some  time  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Ar- 
ts, and  to  have  appeared  in  a  little  volume 
died  "  Voices  from  the  Crowd."  We  re- 
ember  reading  it  some  years  since,  and  being 
mressed  by  the  solemnity  and  beauty  of  the 
ought,  but  we  had  forgotten  the  author's 
tme. — X.  Y.  Eren.  Post. 

WISH. 

Tell  me,  yt?  winged  winds, 

That  round  my  pathway  roar. 

Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more  ? 

Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some  valley  in  the  west. 

Where  free  from  toil  and  pain, 

The  weary  soul  may  rest  ? 
he  loud  wind  softened  to  a  whisper  low, 
nd  sighed  for  pity,  as  it  answered — "  No !" 

Tell  me  thou  mighty  deep. 

Whose  billows  round  me  play, 

Know'st  thou  some  favoured  spot, 

Some  island  far  away, 

Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs, 

Where  sorrow  never  lives, 

And  friendship  never  dies  ? 
he  loud  wave  rolling  in  perpetual  flow, 
lopped  for  awhile,  and  sighed  to  answer — "  No  !" 

And  thou  serenest  moon, 
That  with  such  holy  face 
Dost  look  upon  the  earth, 
Asleep  in  night's  embrace, 
Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 
Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot, 
Where  miserable  man 
Might  find  a  happier  lot  ? 
ehind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdrew  in  woe, 
pd  a  voice  sweet,  but  sad,  responded — "  No  !" 

Tell  me,  my  secret  soul, 

Oh  !  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 

Is  there  no  resting  place, 

From  sorrow,  sin,  and  death  ; 

Is  there  no  happy  spot, 

Where  mortals  may  be  blessed, 

Where  grief  may  find  a  balm, 

And  weariness  a  rest  ? 
Ilith,  Hope,  and  Love — best  boons  to  mortals  given, 
javed  their  bright  wings,  and  whispered — "Yes  .'  in 
Heaven ."' 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKIAND. 

(Continued  from  page  108.) 

I  It  was  John's  maxim  to  return  good  for  evil. 

II  he  was  told,  Such  an  one  is  your  enemy  ; 
lis  reply  was,  Then  I'll  try  and  do  him  some 
[iod.    Hearing  that  a  near  relative  had  spo- 
l  n  evil  of  him,  he  took  a  horse  and  rode  over 
]  see  him.    Tenderly  and  affectionately  he 
jasoned  with  him  on  his  improper  conduct, 
jd  before  parting  made  him  a  present.  Over- 
jme  by  the  gentle  and  Christian  spirit  in 
(iich  he  acted,  the  other  burst  into  tears,  and 
|id,  "  I'll  never  speak  against  you  as  long  as 
jive." 

1  Meeting  with  a  stranger  one  day,  whilst  rid- 
h  on  the  road,  they  fell  into  conversation  on 
[a  planting  of  trees,  a  subject  with  which  J. 

was  very  familiar.  Ever  watchful  to  mind 
|j  pointings  of  duly,  he  felt  his  mind  drawn 


to  refer  to  the  beautiful  passage  in  Isaiah  lix. 
13  :  •"  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the 
fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up 
the  myrtle  tree,"  &c.  ;  and  to  illustrate  the 
two  slates  it  represented,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  change  from  the  first  or  fallen  nature,  to 
that  of  a  regenerated  Christian.  Some  time 
after  he  received  from  an  unknown  hand  a  fine 
myrtle  tree,  carefully  packed,  which  he  set 
out  in  a  favourite  spot  in  the  shrubbery  at 
East  Holme,  and  prized  highly.  From  whom 
it  came  remained  a  mystery,  till  one  day  he 
received  a  message  from  the  principal  inn  at 
Wareham,  informing  that  a  person  there  wish- 
ed to  speak  wilh  him.  The  stranger  asked  if 
he  had  received  a  myrtle.  "Yes,"  replied  he, 
"  but  I  never  knew  whence  it  came."  "  I 
sent  it,"  returned  the  other.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber seeing  me  on  the  road,  and  speaking  to 
me  about  the  briar  and  the  myrtle?  1  was 
then  as  a  thorn  and  a  briar,  but  now,  through 
grace,  I  am  become  a  myrtle."  It  appeared 
that  the  communication  had  left  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  stra-nger, 
and  produced  a  happy  effect. 

Another  instance  of  his  attention  to  little 
impressions  of  duty  occurred  at  Poole.  He 
felt  his  mind  drawn  to  the  house  of  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  though  he  had 
never  been  there  before,  he  yielded  and  went. 
During  the  conversation  that  ensued,  he  spoke 
of  seeing  a  man  in  the  stocks  who  struggled 
to  release  himself,  but  in  vain  ;  while  his  efforts 
only  increased  his  suffering  and  injured  him- 
self. VVhat  further  passed  is  not  related  ;  but 
as  he  was  coming  away,  the  woman  of  the 
house  said,  "Now  I  see  why  thou  wast  sent 
to  my  house.  A  dear  child  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  death,  and  I  have  felt  it  hard  to 
give  it  up  ;  but  like  the  man  in  the  g'.  .vies,  my 
struggles  only  hurt  myself.  I  must  try  to  be 
quietly  resigned  to  the  Divine  will." 

Travelling  on  the  road  to  Worth  he  over- 
took a  clergyman,  who  said  to  him;  "Some 
men  go  about  preaching  who  have  never  had 
a  college  education.  How  should  they  under- 
stand the  Bible?  How  should  such  men  know 
how  to  preach  ?" 

J.  S. — Perhaps  they  have  been  to  higher 
schools  than  you  gentlemen  parsons. 

Clergyman. — Higher  schools  !  I  thought 
there  were  none  higher  than  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

J.  S. — Yes,  there  are;  two — the  school  of 
Moses,  and  the  school  of  Christ.  I  have  been 
in  the  school  of  Moses.  There  I  learned  what 
a  wicked  heart  I  had  ;  and  I  cried,  O  wretched 
man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  I  went  to  Christ's  school, 
and  there  I  learned  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  found  rest  to  my  soul.  And  as  to 
understanding  the  Bible  ;  there  is  the  experi- 
mental part,  [of  which  it  may  be  said]  Put  off 
thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  this  is  holy 
ground.  Here,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any 
man,  can  approach,  till  he  knows  what  that 
saying  meaneth,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness." 

Believing  it  right  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Gus- 
sage,  a  hamlet  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  morning 
of  the  appointed  day,  soon  after  he  rose,  under 
solemn  religious  impressions,  he  said  to  his 


wife,  "  We  shall  have  opposition  to-day.  Three 
men  will  come  out  to  oppose  us."  Undaunted 
however  by  this  divine  intimation  (as  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be,)  he  set  out  to  go  there,  and  on 
the  road,  falling  in  with  a  neighbouring  farmer 
he  gave  him  the  same  information.  As  they 
rode  on  together,  the  farmer  at  whose  house 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  came  to  meet 
them.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  he, 
"  but  sorry  to  tell  you  we  shall  have  opposi- 
tion to-day.  Three  men  are  coming  out 
against  us,  employed  by  the  parson,  to  see  if 
they  can  turn  anything  to  our  disadvantage. 
They  may  cause  much  disturbance ;  but  if 
you  will  risk  your  persons,  I  shall  not  mind 
paying  my  fines,  for  my  cottage  is  not  yet 
licensed." 

Many  people  assembled,  and  the  house 
would  not  hold  them.  Observing  a  green  hill 
near,  J.  S.  said  to  his  friends,  "  When  our 
blessed  Lord  was  on  earth,  he  held  a  meeting 
on  a  mount,  and  what  shall  hinder  us  from 
doing  the  like  ?"  They  assembled  on  the  hill ; 
and  as  he  stood  with  his  friends  among  the 
gathered  multitude,  he  saw  three  men  near 
the  assembly,  looking  very  fierce  and  evident- 
ly watching  what  might  be  done  and  said.  He 
presently  addressed  them  with,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here,  I  hope  you  will  give  a  faithful 
account  to  your  master  of  what  you  may  see 
and  hear.  Tell  him  you  have  heard  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  men  or  devils  ;"  for  he 
felt  at  that  moment  endued  with  a  holy  cour- 
age. The  countenances  of  the  men  soon 
changed ;  they  were  subdued  by  the  power  in 
which  he  spake — peaceably  joined  the  congre- 
gation, and  when  prayer  was  made,  took  off" 
their  hats.  The  meeting  proved  a  precious, 
tendering  season  to  those  who  waited  on  the 
Lord.  One  fesble  old  man  sat  weeping  nearly 
all  the  time.  When  the  meeting  closed,  he 
said  with  a  voice  tremulous  through  age  :  "  I 
heard  there  would  be  persecution,  and  I  walk- 
ed from  Winborne,  [six  miles]  to  help  bear 
some  of  the  blows."  His  extreme  feebleness 
reminded  J.  S.  of  the  saying,  "To  be  knocked 
down  with  a  feather ;"  yet  he  came,  not  to  re- 
turn blow  for  blow,  but  to  bear  blows  for 
others  ;  thus  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  aposto- 
lic language,  "  We  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren." 

It  is  difficult  for  the  active  mind  of  man  to 
renounce  all  self-dependence,  and  attain  to  a 
state  of  simple  reliance  on  the  leadings  and 
openings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  much 
in  the  disposition  of  man  which  prompts  the 
belief  that  his  natural  or  acquired  abilities,  and 
the  experience  already  gained,  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  guide  his  steps.  Even  when  there 
is  a  ready  assent  to  the  unchangeable  truth, 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  still  without 
constant  watchfulness  and  frequent  humilia- 
tions, there  will  be,  almost  insensibly,  perhaps, 
to  the  individual  himself,  a  leaning  to  crea- 
turely  dependence  ;  which,  sooner  or  later,  like 
the  "  broken  reed,"  pierces  the  hand  that  rests 
upon  it.  True  stillness — silence  to  all  ihe  mo- 
tions of  the  selfish  principle  in  the  human 
breast — is  a  state  of  high  but  needful  experi- 
ence. The  wisdom  of  man,  however  specious 
the  garb  in  which  it  clothes  itself;  or  however 
it  may  counterfeit  that  which  conieth  from 
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above,  so  as  (o  deceive  many,  can  never  work 
the  righteousness  of  God.  The  larger  the 
measure  of  Christian  experience  attained  to, 
the  more  forcibly  are  these  truths  felt. 

John  Nelson,  a  plain,  illiterate,  and  hard- 
working stone-mason,  of  Birstall,  in  Yorkshire, 
being  called  as  he  believed  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  was  concerned  to  give  up  all  to 
follow  his  Divine  Master.  He  was  a  striking 
example  of  simple  dependence  upon  Divine 
guidance,  and  though  much  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  stood  stedfast  in  his  tes- 
timony through  severe  sufferings.  He  was 
instrumental  in  gathering  a  large  congregation 
where  he  lived ;  and  when  asked  how  he  pre- 
pared his  sermons,  by  one  who  probably  des- 
pised his  want  of  education,  he  meekly 
answered,  "  I  do  not  study  what  to  say  ;  but 
speak  as  the  Spirit  of  God  enables  me."  He 
was  pressed  for  a  soldier,  but  believing  war  to 
be  contrary  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  he  re- 
fused to  fight ;  and  though  shut  up  in  a  dun- 
geon and  sorely  buffeted  by  the  officers,  their 
cruelty  could  not  shake  his  constancy. 

John  Berridge,  a  pious  minister  of  Everton, 
being  engaged  to  preach  in  a  neighbouring 
parish,  was  prevented  by  unexpected  circum- 
stances from  making  the  usual  preparation. 
He  was  obliged  to  ascend  the  pulpit  with  no- 
thing before  him  to  say  to  the  people,  but  amid 
the  embarrassment  which  such  a  situation  was 
calculated  to  produce,  his  mind  was  favoured 
with  a  calm,  and  such  a  merciful  extension  of 
help  from  on  high,  that  he  had  no  lack  of  per- 
tinent matter,  and  so  fully  was  he  convinced 
of  the  advantage  of  depending  upon  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  never  penned  a  sermon 
afterward. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SARAH  GRUBB. 

We  have  recently  had  put  into  our  hands, 
a  lively  testimony  concerning  that  valiant 
minister  of  Christ,  Sarah  (Lynes)  Grubb,  who 
stood  forth  almost  single-handed  at  limes, 
against  some  that  were  striking  at  the  doctrines 
of  Friends.  We  suppose  from  its  tenor,  that 
it  comes  from  one  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her.  The  high  character  it 
gives  of  the  disciple,  and  the  minister,  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  is  well  worth  being  pondered  by 
all  into  whose  hands  it  may  come,  who  profess 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule  that  she  did.  We 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  justness  of  the  memo- 
rial ;  and  when  we  advert  to  the  bitter  cup  of 
which  that  dear  Friend  drank,  particularly  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  ministerial  labours,  and 
yet  how  she  was  owned  by  her  Lord  in  the 
display  of  his  Divine  power  for  her  guidance 
and  support,  it  administers  solid  ground  for 
hope,  that  those  who  steadily  follow  in  the 
same  path,  will  be  kept  to  the  end,  and  like 
her,  know  their  sun  to  go  down  in  brightness. 
Of  what  weight  then  are  the  reproaches  of 
men,  or  the  opposition  of  those,  however  high 
they  may  stand,  who  slight  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  as  maintained  by  ancient  Friends, 
or  the  testimony  of  their  successors,  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Truth  as  it  reveals  itself  to 
the  humble,  self-denying  follower  of  Christ  at 


this  day?  "  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  know 
righteousness,  the  people  in  whose  heart  is -my 
law ;  fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither 
be  ye  afraid  of  their  revilings.  For  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the 
worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool :  but  my  righte- 
ousness shall  be  forever,  and  my  salvation 
from  generation  to  generation." 

"Private  Testimony  concerning  Sarah  Grubb, 
late  of  Sudbury,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  ihth  day  of  Third  month,  1842,  aged 
about  69  years. 

"  It  has  long  been  on  my  mind  to  preserve, 
in  writing,  a  few  particulars  concerning  my 
dear  and  valued  friend,  Sarah  Grubb,  the 
sweet  savour  of  whose  exercised  spirit  rests 
with  me,  though  more  than  two  years  have 
passed  since,  released  from  all  trial  and  con- 
flict, the  immortal  part  left  its  earthly  taberna- 
cle to  be  forever  with  the  Lord.  Her  deep 
understanding  in  spiritual  things,  and  large 
experience  of  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty 
with  his  children  (whom  He  sees  meet  to  bring 
through  many  baptisms  for  their  furtherance 
in  the  Divine  Life,  and  in  order  to  their  be- 
coming vessels  of  usefulness  in  His  Church), 
eminently  qualified  her  for  service,  and  for  ex- 
altation to  the  high  character  of  a  '  mother  in 
Israel.'  Such,  truly,  she  was  to  many,  yet 
very  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  Lord  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  He  was 
training  for  His  own  use  ;  for  though  great 
her  sympathy  with  them,  she  durst  not  evince 
it  in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  natural  man. 
She  would  travail  with  them  in  spirit,  and 
pour  in  the  oil  and  the  wine  as  the  Master  in- 
structed her,  taking  no  honour  or  glory  to  her- 
self; not  drawing  any  to  herself  but  to  Him 
who  is -the  Light  and  Life  of  his  people,  even 
to  Christ  their  Redeemer.  Oh,  how  does  my 
spirit  now  crave  for  the  increase  of  such,  who 
indeed  feed  the  children  from  the  Master's 
table.  Very  helpful  was  she  to  some  in  their 
young  years,  when  seeking  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  earnestness  of  heart,  and  when 
they  needed  maternal  care  to  cherish  the 
growth  of  the  precious  life,  the  heavenly  plant, 
and  to  prepare  it  to  encounter  the  blasts  from 
the  wilderness ;  sometimes  by  wholesome 
counsel,  and  sometimes  by  unfolding  the  pages 
of  her  own  experience  ;  but,  above  all, —  was 
the  continual  fervent  frame  of  her  spirit,  in 
the  midst  of  many  domestic  solicitudes  ! 

"There  was  a  weightiness,  a  watchfulness 
of  mind,  evidencing  very  clearly  that  her  an- 
chor was  in  God.  It  was  felt  in  the  morning 
and  evening  seasons  of  family  reading  and 
silence,  and  tended  to  the  gathering  of  all  pre- 
sent to  the  Fountain  of  living  waters — it  was 
felt  in  the  pursuance  of  social  duties — it  was  a 
guard  to  her  words,  often  few  in  number,  and 
peculiarly  so  in  religious  converse.  Early 
drawn  to  the  Lord  herself,  and  taught  by  His 
Spirit,  it  was  of  Him  she  would  have  all  to 
learn. 

"  In  the  school  days  of  our  beloved  Friend, 
and  for  several  succeeding  years,  she  had  no 
one  to  whom  she  could  communicate  her  men- 
tal exercises,  and  those  baptisms  by  which  the 
Lord  was  preparing  her  to  come  forth  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.    This  she  afterwards 


esteemed  a  signal  favour  ;  the  absence  of  hill 
man  help  and  sympathy  keeping  her  in  closl 
communion  with  her  heavenly  Friend,  i| 
whom  and  with  whom  her  life  was.  He  waji 
her  Leader  and  Teacher,  her  Comforter  anil 
Strength;  and  as  she  advanced  in  her  ChrisL 
tian  course,  her  Bow  and  Battle-axe.  Shi 
trusted  in  Him  and  was  not  confounded. 

"  The  depth  of  her  sufferings  was  know  j 
but  to  her  God  ;  great  were  her  inward  con- 
flicts before  her  public  engagements  ;  nor  di 
these  lessen  after  many  years  of  experieno 
and  of  service ;  for  not  very  long  before  he  , 
death  she  said,  '  I  feel  it  as  fearful  a  thing  t<| 
speak  in  our  small  week-day  meeting,  as  1  did 
when  my  mouth  was  first  opened  in  the  min 
istry.'    '  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  an  awfu 
work — oh,  how  deep  must  we  dwell  to  movii 
with  and  in  the  Gift,  the  Anointing  !'    '  Famil 
ly  visits  have  ever  felt  to  me  most  fearful.  i|| 
single  eye  is  required  that  we  may  be  preserve 
ed  from  doing  harm,  and  that  the  word  of  thm 
Lord  may  be  declared.'    Believing  that  a  prei 
cious  Gift  was  entrusted  to  her  by  her  DivirW 
Master,  her  great  concern  was  that  it  shoulc 
be  kept  pure,  and  that  nothing  should  inlerfert| 
with  the  exercise  of  it.    She  once  remarked 
'  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  be  frequent  in  pay 
ing  social  visits;  I  have  not  strength  for  it;  il| 
I  were  to  give  myself  out  in  this  way  I  should 
suffer  loss  in  the  best  sense,  and  my  gift  would 
not  be  lively.    Those  who  have  but  one  talent 
and  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
ought  to  be  especially  careful  that  nothing  ro 
them  of  spiritual  strength.    I  have  one  talent 

"  Thus  by  an  unreserved  submission  to  th 
sanctifying  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  an 
child-like  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  Sarah 
Grubb  became,  in  no  common  degree,  a  sharejj 
in  those  privileges  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  sc 
largely  partaken  of  by  the  living  members  oil 
our  religious  Society  ;  and  was  zealously  en-i 
gaged  in  the  ability  afforded  to  uphold  the) 
Standard  of  Truth,  and  the  testimonies  givett 
us  to  bear.  Her  spiritual  perception  was  re*! 
markably  "clear  ;  her  ministry  sound  and  pow4 
erful,  accompanied  wiih  holy  unction,  and  fre«i 
quently  of  a  prophetic  character.  She  was 
often  remarkably  favoured  with  near  access  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  her  soul  poured  forth! 
in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord.  '  Spare  thy 
people,  O  God,  and  give  not  thy  heritage  tap 
reproach.'  Much  did  she  wrestle  in  her  secrel 
chamber  for  the  children  of  her  people,  sayinga 
on  one  occasion,  '  Often  are  my  knees  bowe|l 
in  supplication  to  the  Father  of  mercies  on  be*i 
half  of  the  precious  children.'  These  she 
loved  most  tenderly,  earnestly  seeking  to  bring: 
them  to  the  Saviour's  fold  ;  and  largely  could 
she  tell  them  of  His  love,  from  what  she  haft 
herself  fell  when  a  child. 

"  Oh  !  that  all  those  of  every  age,  who  heardi 
her  persuasive  invitations,  to  '  Come,  taste  and! 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good,'  may,  in  the  winding) 
up  of  time,  unite  with  her,  and  the  redeemed 
of  all  generations,  in  ascribing 

"  '  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb'  forever  and 
ever. 

R.  R." 

"Ninth  month,  1844. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Srattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  p»ge  110.) 

On  the  87th  of  Third  month,  1788,  Sarah 
djHarrison  thus  wrote :  "  Yesterday  1  was  at  a 
Ismail  meeting  in  Charlestown,  when  the  states 

■  of  those  present  were  laid  open  before  them,  1 
Itrust  in  a  clear  light,  though  not  with  enticing 
I words  of  man's  wisdom.  I  often  think  I  am 
lone  of  the  most  stammering  speech  of  any  that 
l?ver  were  sent  forth  on  such  an  errand.  May 
■He  that  promised  to  be  with  the  mouth  of 
I.Moses,  be  with  meat  all  times,  especially  when 
|?ngaged  in  his  cause,  and  leach  me  what  I 
[hall  say,  is  the  desire  of  my  heart ;  that  so 

■  lis  great  name  may  be  exalted,  and  self  may 
lie  abased  in  me."  "Although  the  Lord  has 
|>een  pleased  at  times  to  lead  me  through  the 

alley  and  shadow  of  death,  yet  there  have  been 
imes'  when  I  could  sing  praises  to  his  name, 
md  extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens." 

It  was  no  doubt  one  small  addition  to  the 
rials  of  Sarah  Harrison,  in  being  so  long  de- 
ained  in  arduous,  soul-humbling  labour  in  the 
Southern  Stales,  that  she  was  thereby  debar- 
ed  from  attending  the  marriage  of  her  adopted 
aughter,  and  spiritual  child,  Sarah  Dicken- 
on.  Sarah  Dickenson  had  passed  through 
nany  outward  trials,  and  inward  baptisms  in 
arly  life,  and  appeared  in  the  ministry  when 
l  verv  child  in  years.  She  had  been  acknow- 
sdged  by  her  meeting  as  a  minister  of  the 
Jospel  of  life  and  salvation,  when  but  eighteen 
ears  of  age,  and  now  with  the  unity  of  her 
riends,  she  was  uniting  herself  in  marriage 
v'nh  a  sweet-spirited,  humble-minded  disciple 
f  the  Lord  Jesus,  Charles  Williams.  Charles 
ad  for  some  time  believed  himself  called  to  the 
rork  of  the  ministry,  and  he  had  often  in  fa- 
aily  gatherings,  and  sometimes  in  more  public 
ssemblies,  given  way  to  the  calls  of  duty  in 
lis  line.  His  communications  were  brief,  but 
vely,  and  met  with  the  unity  and  approbation 
f  his  Friends.  Their  marriage  took  place  in 
le  Third  month  of  this  year.  A  few  weeks 
fter  that  event,  Sarah  Williams  thus  wrote  to 
arah  Harrison. 

«'  Philadelphia,  19th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1788. 
My  dear  Mother, — 

"Being  informed  by  thy  dear  husband  of 
n  opportunity  for  conveying  letters  to  thee,  I 
lought  I  felt  a  freedom  once  more  to  stain 
3me  paper,  as  a  testimony  of  my  unshaken 
>ve  and  sympathy  for  thee  ;  and  more  espe- 
ially  as  my  mind  was  peculiarly  impressed, 
ipon  receiving  such  intelligence,  with  a  sacred 
Itid  blessed  promise  uttered  by  the  lip  of  Truth, 
mat  every  one  who  had  left  father,  mother, 
IJouses  and  children  for  his  sake,  should  receive 
It  this  life  an  hundred  fold,  and  in  that  to 
Ipme,  life  everlasting:  the  remembrance  of 
Ijhich  I  thought  was  sufficient  to  bear  up  such 
lirou^h  every  proving  dispensation,  allotted  in 
is  stale  of  pilgrimage.    And  though  it  is  my 
't  to  inhabit  very  frequently,  the  prison-house 
.here  not  so  much  as  one  ray  of  light  is  suf- 
red  to  penetrate  the  thick  walls;  and  also 
I  feel  strongly  fettered,  so  that  I  am  not  capa- 
e  of  moving  hand  or  foot, — yet  I  have  thought 
;ime  few  times,  that  I  have  been  at  least 
iffered  to  look,  as  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pis- 


gab,  and  to  see  far  into  the  holy  land.  My 
spirit  has  secretly  rejoiced  in  prospect,  that 
the  glorious  gospel  day  which  has  dawned  will 
rise  higher  and  higher,  breaking  down  all  the 
walls  of  opposition  which  obscure  its  bright- 
ness. Yea,  my  dear  mother,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  I  believe  it  has  not  been  for  nought 
that  thou  hast  been  called  into  that  desolate 
part  of  the  vineyard;  for  the  Master,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  about  to  visit  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  to  draw  as  it  were,  the  heathen  by  his 
powerful  love  to  come  in  and  sup  with  him. 

"  Oh  !  how  my  heart  often  overflows  with 
love  towards  those  who  have  sat  in  darkness; 
— believing  that  light  is  about  to  spring  up  ; 
and  what  if  it  should  shine  with  more  distin- 
guished brightness,  where  it  has  been  least 
heretofore  known  !  Insomuch  that  it  may  be 
said,  '  Where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor !' 
When  the  lion  comes  to  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  there  is  no  hurting  nor  destroying 
in  all  the  Lord's  holy  mountain. 

"  I  wish  not  to  be  like  the  captive  exile  that 
hasteneth  to  be  loosed  ;  yet  suffer  me  to'desire 
thee,  if  permitted,  still  to  remember  me  in  thy 
approaches  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  1 
may  in  his  time  hear  the  language  of'  Break 
the  bands  from  off  thy  neck,  O  captive  daugh- 
ter of  Sion.'  Excuse  my  disclosure  of  such 
sentiments  to  thee  ;  as  it  is  as  I  have  been  wont 
to  do. 

"  Farewell. 

Sakah  Williams." 
How  sweetly  did  this  adopted  child  enter 
into  feeling  with  her  mother  in  the  Truth.  We 
shall  yet  have  to  see  how  remarkably  that  mo- 
ther was  blessed  in  her  further  labours  in  the 
South. 

There  are  perhaps,  few  cases  of  fellow  feeling 
more  intimate  than  that  which  existed  between 
Robert  Widders  and  his  valued  friend  Marga- 
ret Fox.  She  says,  writing  of  Robert,  after 
his  death,  "  It  is  too  much  to  write  here,  what 
comfort,  strength,  and  assistance  he  hath  been 
to  me  and  mine,  both  when  we  were  in  prison 
and  out  of  prison  ;  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
come  to  see  us  night  or  day  over  two  dan- 
gerous sands,  if  it  had  been  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Many  a  time  hath  he  done  so  of  his 
own  accord,  and  for  the  most  part  I  have  been 
sensible  of  his  coming  before  he  came,  so  near 
and  dear  he  was  unto  me." 

Robert  Widders  was  born  in  Lancashire,  in 
the  year  1618,  of  parents  who  were  honest, 
and  respectable  in  the  community.  He  was 
early  engaged  in  seeking  after  durable  riches 
and  righteousness,  but  found  no  permanent 
rest,  no  clear  satisfaction  in  his  religious  exer- 
cises, until  in  the  year  1652  he  met  with 
George  Fox,  and  heard  him  preach  Christ 
Jesus  the  Light  of  the  world, — the  inward 
guide  and  director  of  all  the  Lord's  faithful 
children.  As  he  received  this  doctrine  in  faith 
and  obedience,  he  found  comfort  pour  into  his 
tribulated  soul,  and  a  blessed  light  to  dispel 
the  spiritual  darkness  he  had  long  been  in. 

In  1653,  being  at  Ackton  steeple  house,  he 
rebuked  Priest  Nicholls,  telling  him  he  was  a 
deceiver,  an  enemy  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  him.  For  say- 
ing this,  Robert  was  arrested  by  order  of  Jus- 
lice  Brisco,  and  was  examined  at  priest  Ni- 


cholls's  house.  The  priest  at  first  in  the  spirit 
of  deceit,  fawned  on  the  prisoner,  and  affected 
great  moderation,  but  Robert,  whose  spiritual 
eyes  were  anointed  to  see  through  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy  put  on  for  that  occasion,  told  him 
that  the  spirit  of  persecution  lodged  in  him. 
He  replied,  "  Nay,  I  am  no  such  a  man."  Al- 
most immediately,  however,  forgetting  his 
assumed  character,  he  told  the  Justice  that 
Robert  had  stolen  the  horse  he  had  with  him, 
and  the  hatred  of  his  heart  bursting  into  open 
acknowledgment,  he  added,  that  he  could  find 
it  in  his  heart  with  his  own  hands  to  be  the 
prisoner's  executioner.  On  hearing  this,  Robert 
said,  "  Did  not  I  say  unto  thee,  that  the  spirit 
of  persecution  lodged  in  thee?" 

Justice  Brisco  drew  up  a  warrant,  under  au- 
thority of  which  Robert  was  to  be  committed 
to  Carlisle  gaol,  and  gave  it  to  a  constable. 
He  then  called  the  prisoner  once  more,  and 
asked  him  by  what  authority  and  power  he 
came  to  seduce  and  bewitch  people?  Robert 
answered,  "  I  came  not  to  seduce  and  bewitch 
people,  but  I  came  in  that  power  which  shall 
make  thee  and  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  bend 
and  bow  before  it,  viz.,  The  mighty  power  of 
God."  As  the  prisoner  spoke  this  under  a 
sense  of  the  prevalence  of  that  power  in  which 
he  was  travelling  in  the  ministry,  the  justice 
was  struck  with  sudden  terror  and  dread.  He 
took  the  warrant  from  the  constable,  and 
caused  him  to  take  Robert  out  of  the  village, 
and  set  him  at  liberty  on  the  neighbouring 
moor. 

After  this,  in  the  year  1657,  Robert  being 
at  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire,  he  spoke  to  a  priest 
and  then  addressed  his  people,  "directing  them 
to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  heart,  which  divides 
between  the  precious  and  the  vile."  From 
thence  he  went  to  a  moor  side  where  some 
Friends  were  gathered  together,  and  sat  down 
amongst  them.  Immediately  it  was  revealed 
unto  him,  that  a  justice  by  the  name  of  Coats, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  steeple  house, 
would  send  for  him.  Soon  after,  many  horse- 
men and  men  on  foot  drew  near,  and  arresting 
him,  carried  him  before  the  justice,  who  told 
him  that  he  had  broken  the  law  in  disturbing 
the  priest,  and  he  might  by  the  law  send  him 
to  York  Castle.  Robert  had  a  secret  opening 
that  the  heart  of  the  justice  had  been  in  mea- 
sure reached,  and  his  understanding  somewhat 
enlightened,  so  he  boldly  answered  him, 
"  Send  me  to  York  Castle  if  thou  durst, — for 
to  that  of  God  in  thy  conscience  am  I  made 
manifest."  The  justice  grasped  his  hand  with 
a  friendly  pressure,  and  said,  "  1  neither  dare 
nor  will  !" 

So  this  noble  warrior  of  the  Lamb  was  set 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  his  Master's  business. 
Thus  he  continued  faithful  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  a  clear  discerner  of  spirits,  a  grave  solid 
man,  serviceable  in  the  church,  and  much  be- 
loved by  those  who  knew  him.  He  died  in 
the  First  month,  1687,  aged  68  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  celebrated  Linnrjeus  always  testified  in 
his  conversation,  writings,  and  actions,  the 
greatest  sense  of  the  omniscience  of  God  ;  and 
had  written  over  the  door  of  his  library,  "  Live 
innocent,  God  is  present." 
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Caution. — Let  parents  see  that  their  daugh- 
ters wear  good  thick  shoes  and  stockings  dur- 
ing cold  and  damp  weather.  Let  them  com- 
pare their  own  thick  boots,  with  the  low,  thin 
shoes  of  their  daughters,  and  they  will  more 
fully  realize  the  insufficiency  of  the  latter. 
And  let  the  daughters  not  suppose  that  a  sen- 
sible man  is  more  pleased  with  a  pale  and 
feeble  woman,  than  with  one  blooming  with 
healthy  vigour  and  beauty, — with  a  small  foot, 
than  a  good  judgment.  For  the  one  who  is 
over-anxious  about  the  former,  must  certainly 
have  an  insufficiency  of  the  latter. 


Minedomus  being  told  one  day  that  it  was 
a  great  felicity  to  have  whatever  we  desire, 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  a  much  greater  to 
desire  nothing  but  what  we  have." 


Rich  and  gay  clothing  is  either  the  ensign 
of  pride,  or  the  nurse  of  luxury. 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Foster  Home  Association. 

Among  the  many  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  day,  (lo  some  of  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  public  papers,)  the  managers  of 
the  Foster  Home  believe  their  institution  stands 
unrivalled  in  its  tendency  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  and  elevate  their  moral  cha- 
racler. 

Having  been  in  operation  nearly  four  years, 
it  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  an  uncer- 
tain experiment,  but  considering  the  result  for 
good  apparently  emanating  from  its  existence, 
we  think  it  may  be  classed  among  the  perma- 
nent charities  of  our  city,  and  claim  a  share  of 
the  liberality  so  nobly  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
thereby  enabling  its  managers  to  extend  with 
a  more  liberal  hand  the  advantages  of  this 
Home,  whose  ample  halls  would  comfortably 
accommodate  hundreds  of  children,  as  we  are 
still  occupying  the  spacious  building  gratuit- 
ously granted  by  the  Managers  of  the  Preston 
Retreat. 

But  with  such  advantages  our  efforts  are 
retarded  for  want  of  funds ;  we  therefore  feel 
it  incumbent  on  us  to  claim  the  ties  of  Brother- 
hood for  those  who  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, and  ask  a  generous  public  to  aid  us  in 
sustaining  an  Institution  already  established, 
whose  purpose  is  to  give  a  higher  tone  of  feel- 
ing to  the  objects  under  its  patronage,  by  en- 
couraging the  struggling  parent  to  increased 
exertion,  while  it  breathes  hope  and  confidence 
that  their  offspring  are  guarded  from  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  evil  which  almost  ne- 
cessarily follows  their  exposure. 

For  the  past  18  months  we  have  numbered 
about  70  children  in  the  Home.  The  applica- 
tions for  admission  are  numerous  and  press- 
ing, and  with  sorrow  we  are  obliged  to  refuse 
for  fear  of  incurring  debt. 

In  consequence  of  sickness  we  had  to  dis- 
pense with  the  public  anniversary,  which  would 
have  given  our  citizens  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing our  happy  family,  and  the  order  of  the 
Home — but  we  now  invite  them  lo  visit  and 
see  for  themselves. 

Permit  us  to  suggest  to  those  in  the  decline 


of  life,  too,  to  remember  the  Foster  Home,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  erect  a  monument 
more  durable  than  marble.  "Insomuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  bre- 
thren, ye  did  it  unto  me." 
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"  A  View  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of 
the  Church,"  next  week. 


We  have  deemed  it  right  to  offer  a  word  of 
cauiion  to  our  Friends  of  this  city,  in  relation 
to  the  frequent  cases  of  application  by  coloured 
persons  from  the  South,  for  assistance,  pecu- 
niary or  otherwise,  in  facilitating  their  escape 
from  slavery  into  Canada.  Far  would  it  be 
from  us  to  cast  any  damp  upon  the  generous 
impulse  of  any,  disposing  them  to  deeds  of 
mercy  towards  these  fugitives  from  cruel 
bondage,  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
there  is  need  for  the  exercise  of  cautious  dis- 
crimination between  real  and  fictitious  appli- 
cations of  this  kind.  Several  instances  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  within  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  in  which  coloured  persons  of  bad 
character  have  imposed  upon  the  sympathies 
and  tender  feelings  of  individuals,  by  artfully 
contrived  tales  of  suffering  from  which,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  they  were  endeavouring 
to  find  a  place  of  safety  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
We  would  suggest  to  those  to  whom  applica- 
tions of  this  nature  may  be  made,  to  examine 
well  into  the  truth  of  the  tale  before  they  act, 
and  perhaps,  in  every  instance,  they  could  not 
do  better,  than  at  once  to  call  upon  some  pru- 
dent and  energetic  member  of  the  Abolition 
Society,  whose  experience  in  such  concerns, 
best  qualify  for  discreet  and  efficient  action. 

A  manuscript  letter  from  T.  D.  W.,  the  in- 
sertion of  which  we  have  commenced  in  the 
present  number  (see  page  115),  was  handed 
to  us  by  an  intelligent  female  Friend  several 
weeks  ago,  accompanied  with  the  expression 
of  her  belief,  that  it  has  not  before  appeared  in 
print.  Its  authenticity  may  be  fully  relied 
upon,  and  the  graphic  force  with  which  the 
narrative  of  fearful  and  stirring  incidents  is 
written,  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  justify  us  to 
our  readers  for  placing  it  upon  our  pages,  lite- 
rally as  we  find  it. 

Communicated. 

Friends'  Library. 

A  concern  for  the  more  general  circulation 
of  Friends'  books,  having  at  times  for  several 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  the  Editors  of  the  Friends'  Library 
consented  to  undertake  the  publication  of  them  ; 
and  in  the  year  1837  issued  the  first  number 
of  that  periodical.  They  have  now  carried  it 
through  thirteen  volumes,  embracing  a  great 
amount  of  instructive  and  edifying  reading. 
They  have  in  prospect  sufficient  matter  to  form 
another  volume,  at  the  close  of  which,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
they  design  to  discontinue  the  work. 


They  have  been  encouraged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  labour,  by  the  evidences  they  have 
received  of  the  approbation  of  Friends,  and  of. 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  work,  which 
they  hope  will  continue  to  be  felt  long  after 
the  publication  ceases;  and  they  are  grateful 
for  the  support  which  has  been  so  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  the  undertaking. 

William  Evans, 
Thomas  Evans. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  24th,  1849. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Hftiry  Knowles,  agent,  Smyrna,  N. 
for  John  Peckham,  and  Henry  A.  Knowles,  each  $3, 
vol.  23,  for  Abram  A.  Knowles,  $2,  vol.  22.  Nathafl 
P.  Hall,  agent,  Harrisville,  O.,  for  Jonathan  Wilson, 
$2,  to  No.  15,  vol.  24,  and  for  Rachel  Miller,  $2,  t< 
No.  27,  vol.  23.  James  Taylor,  agent,  Cincinnati,  0. 
ior  A.  Hadley,  on  account,  to  No.  7,  vol.  20,  Williarr. 
Cro3sman,  $2,  vol.  21,  and  for  Lewis  Townsend,  $2, 
vol.  22.    Paul  Boyce,  $2,  vol.  23. 


WANTED 

An  intelligent  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  cH 
Haverford  School.  He  will  be  required  I 
keep  the  accounts,  to  have  the  oversight  of  tip 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  grounds,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  purchase  of  provisions,  &c.  A 
single  man  who  has  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  charge  of  boys  at  school  will  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Isaiah  Hacker, 
No.  112  S.  Third  street;  Edward  Yarnafl) 
No.  39  Market  street ;  M.  C.  Cope,  No.  286 
Filbert  street,  Philadelphia. 


Died,  at  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  A» 
gail,  wife  of  Samuel  Lippincott,  in  her  56th  yea^ 
leaving  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn  her  loss 
Frequently  when  referring  to  the  diseased  state  of  hei 
system,  (being  afflicted  with  a  tumor  of  a  cancerous 
nature,)  she  would  remark,  "  I  feel  no  will  in  it.' 
"  We  must  all  go  sooner  or  later  ;  no  matter  when,  0E 
in  what  manner,  if  prepared."  For  a  few  days  be 
fore  her  decease,  she  suffered  greatly  through  oppres 
sion  ;  at  such  seasons,  she  several  times  supplicate! 
for  patience  to  wait  the  appointed  summons.  At  om 
time  she  petitioned  thus:  "Oh,  dearest  Father,  if  i 
be  thy  holy  will,  take  me  to  thyself."  Upon  one! 
her  relations  remarking,  the  separation  will  be  keen! 
felt,  but  we  believe  our  loss  will  be  thy  gain,  "  YesS 
she  replied,  "  I  have  a  comforting  belief,  all  will  b( 
well  with  me."  Thus  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe 
she  has,  we  believe,  entered  that  rest  prepared  for  tfi 
righteous. 

 ,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Phifl 

delphia,  Joseph  B.  Willits,  a  member  of  the  NorlS 
em  District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  58th  year  of  m 
age.  His  disease,  an  affection  of  the  heart,  had  de 
prived  him  of  health  for  several  years  ;  part  of  tn 
time  his  sufferings  were  severe,  and  were  borne  in 
spirit  of  Christian  fortitude.  He  remarked,  "  It  wj 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  he  should  suffer,  an 
he  would  strive  to  bear  it  without  a  murmur.  Shortf 
before  his  close  he  spoke  of  his  entire  resignalu 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  was  graciously  permitted  1 
depart  in  a  calm  and  quiet  manner  apparently  exeni| 
from  pain.  This  bereavement  falls  heavily  upon  h 
family  lo  whom  he  was  a  kind  and  loving  husbaB 
and  father,  and  an  affectionate  friend.  Amidst  tl 
sorrows  of  this  severe  deprivation,  one  consolation 
mercifully  bestowed,  in  the  firm  belief,  that  "  the 
loss  is  his  exceeding  gain." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

The  desire  of  the  Indians  to  lay  their  pitiable 
ise,  by  petition,  before  the  President,  was 
ustiated  by  obstacles  which  the  Commissioner 
mid  not  overcome.    The  chiefs  bore  the  dis- 
jpointment  without  a  murmur.    Yet,  though 
ipulsed,  they  were   not   entirely  defeated, 
hey  seemed  to  understand, — as  subsequent 
■ovements  showed — that  whatever  occurred 
their  intercourse  with  the  Commissioner  be- 
ime  matter  of  record,  and  would  be  trans- 
ited to  Washington.    Although  they  could 
it  petition,  their  desire  to  do  it,  and  their  dis- 
mtent  with  contemplated  measures,  would 
us  be  made  known  to  their  Great  Father,  and 
>,  in  part,  their  object  attained.    But  they  had 
3t  yet  unfolded  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
ith  their  allotment  on  the  Karishon,  nor  could 
ley,  as  they  well  understood,  consistently 
ith  the  object  of  this  council,  enter  into  such 
statement  on  the  present  occasion. 
1  Indians  have  a  nice  sense  of  order  and  me- 
jiod  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.    Some  evidence 
hat  the  Menomonies  were  not  deficient  in  this 
jait,  had  already  been  exhibited,  and  here  was 
pother  proof  of  it.    Instead  of  endeavouring 
■  obtrude  a  statement,  at  large,  of  their  griev- 
pce,  upon  the  Commissioner,  in  an  irregular 
lanner,  they  saw,  that  an  unexceptionable 
pportunity  for  more  free  expression,  would 
pon  occur,  which  might  better  answer  their 
irpose,  if  they  could  secure  his  presence, 
shkosh,  therefore,  stated  to  him,  the  desire 
f  the  chiefs,  that  he  would  attend  any  council 
ley  might  hold  with  the  Indian  agent,  before 
Ley  left  the  Bay. 

The  council,  in  contemplation,  was  to  be 
bid  the  next  morning.  The  attendance  of  the 
riends  would,  probably,  only  delay  the  de- 
arture  to  New  York,  for  the  specie,  a  single 
ly.  It  was  to  be  held  on  account  of  a  pay- 
tent,  shortly,  to  be  made,  on  behalf  of  the 
lenomonies,  to  certain  traders,  having  claims 
gainst  them.    The  sum  appropriated  by  Con- 
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gress,  for  this  object — $30,000 — was  in  con- 
formity with  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  the  Fall 
of  1848.  The  Commissioner  had  been  re- 
quested, by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at 
Washington,  to  give  some  attention  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  this  money  among  the  traders, 
and  the  Sub  Indian  Agent,  whose  regular  bu- 
siness it  was,  had  seconded  the  request.  It 
was  optional  with  him  to  comply  or  not,  and 
he  felt  no  great  inclination  to  meddle  in  the 
matter,  not  having  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
the  accuracy  or  justice  of  Indian-traders' 
claims  ;  but  as  the  chiefs  now  added  their  in- 
fluence to  induce  him  to  attend,  he  expressed 
a  wiUingness  to  gratify  them,  though,  at  the 
same  lime,  he  told  them,  it  would  not  be  in  an 
official  capacity,  but  only  as  a  spectator. 

Oshkosh  repeated,  that  they  particularly 
wanted  him  to  be  present,  and  would  take  it 
kindly,  if  he  would  comply  with  their  request. 

He,  still  fearing  the  Indians  might  think 
themselves  released  from  any  obligation  to 
further  self-restraint,  when  his  council  was 
done,  rejoined,  that  he  felt  inclined  to  do  it,  if 
they  would  promise  to  keep  sober ;  for  he  did 
not  want  to  have  sight  of  a  drunken  Indian. 
But,  he  repeated,  he  wished  them  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  business  on  which  he  came  to 
them,  and  for  which,  only,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  was  finished  and  done  with, 
and  that  any  council  that  might  be  held,  after 
the  close  of  the  present  sitting,  would  not  be 
his  council. 

The  Friends  were  desirous,  that  this  idea 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  chiefs,  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  be,  in  any  degree,  implicated 
in  transactions  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which,  if  sifted,  might  not  meet  their 
approbation.  Indian-traders'  claims  are,  pro- 
verbially, dishonest ;  and  though,  there  may  be 
some  exceptions,  it  is  well  for  a  man  who  has 
respect  for  his  character,  to  have  very  little  to 
do  with  them. 

Oshkosh  had  now  another  favour  to  ask, 
and  he  prefaced  it  with  a  little  specimen  of  In- 
dian civility.  He  remarked,  that  their  inter- 
com se  with  the  Commissioner  had  been  very 
agreeable,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  part  with 
him  so  soon.  He  also  let  him  know,  that  if 
he  would  come  up  to  their  country,  to  see 
them,  he  should  have  the  best  accommodation 
they  could  give  him  ;  and,  having  made  this 
proffer  of  hospitality,  he  put  in  his  petition  for 
the  extension  of  like  usage  toward  himself  and 
companions.  They  did  not,  he  said,  want  to 
be  sent  away  from  this  place  yet — they  would 
like  to  hold  their  council  with  the  agent  here. 

This  request  was  gratifying  to  the  Friends, 
for  it  was  a  sort  of  guaranty  of  the  continued 
good  intention  of  the  chiefs  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  temptations  which  might  lead  them 
into  vicious  indulgence ;  and  the  Commisioner, 
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promptly,  assured  them,  that  the  request  should 
be  granted,  provided  they  would  keep  with 
him,  as  heretofore  ;  for  he  did  not  want  to  be 
left  alone. 

This  mightily  pleased  them,  and  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  ihey  promised,  that  they  would 
certainly  stay  with  him. 

A  few  more  observations  passed,  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  council  on  the  $30,000.  The 
chiefs  reiterating  their  request  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  be  present,  he  repeated  what  he 
had  already  said,  and  as  there  seemed  nothing 
now  left  to  occupy  their  attention,  he  prepared 
to  dissolve  the  council.  But,  before  parting, 
Oshkosh  had  another  little  petition  to  put 
forth. 

It  reminded  one  of  (he  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  usual  winding  up  of  Indian 
councils  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  olden  time, 
when,  after  all  the  weightier  matters  had  been 
disposed  of,  Tedyuscung,  the  potent  king  of 
the  Delawares,  did  not  deem  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  solicit  a  little  present.  It  was  usu- 
ally couched  under  the  form  of  a  request  to 
have  the  guns  of  his  chiefs  repaired  for  the 
winter  hunt,  by  the  skilful  mechanics  of  their 
pale-faced  allies.  The  request  was  always 
graciously  conceded,  and  it  was  quietly  under- 
stood, that  a  morsel  of  ammunition,  for  the 
chase,  and  a  few  creaturdy  comforts  should 
accompany  the  guns. 

The  petition  of  Oshkosh  was  in  more  simple 
terms  : — 

"  Their  father,  the  Commissioner,  had  called 
them  together  to  meet  him  at  this  place.  They 
were  poor,  and  the  expense  of  travelling  was 
burthensome  to  them.  They  knew  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  him  no  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, neither  had  they  any  themselves  ;  yet 
they  hoped  he  would  give  them  some  provi- 
sions to  go  home  with." 

The  Commissioner,  perhaps,  a  little  fearful 
that  there  might  be  something  more  meant  by 
the  chief,  than  myt  the  ear,  replied,  with  frank- 
ness, that  he  would  give  them  some  provisions, 
but  (looking  steadily  at  Oshkosh)  no  whiskey. 

At  this,  the  Indians  broke  out  into  a  general 
laugh.  When  it  had  subsided,  the  Sachem, 
without  the  least  discomposure  of  countenance 
or  manner,  resumed  : — 

He  said,  he  was  talking  for  all  the  other 
chiefs,  as  well  as  for  himself;  and  he  hoped, 
there  might  be  a  little  left  of  the  provisions, 
when  they  should  reach  their  homes — as  it 
were,  a  little  dough  cake  for  the  children. 

The  Commissioner  assured  him,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  do  what  was  right  ;  and 
that,  now,  as  they  had  nothing  more  lo  say, 
he  closed  the  council. 

All  the  chiefs  then  came  forward,  one  by 
one,  according  to  rank,  and  cordially  shaking 
hands,  left  the  council  room. 
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Thus  terminated,  without  one  untoward  or 
unpleasant  incident,  the  first  and  most  difficult 
part  of  the  duties  of  this  mission — a  part,  which 
the  Friends  had  been  told,  over  and  over  again, 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  known,  could 
never  be  accomplished,  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  white  men  :  these  Indians  were  so  like 
children,  so  deficient  in  application,  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  Mixed-Menomonies,  and 
so  intemperate,  withal,  that  it  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect to  transact  business  with  them  in  an  intel- 
ligent and  satisfactory  manner. 

How  different  from  all  this,  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Friends  !  No  assembly  could  have 
displayed  more  assiduity,  method  and  unani- 
mity. So  far  as  could  be  discovered,  there 
was  no  lack  of  the  means  of  information.  The 
chiefs  seemed  well  enough  to  know  who  was 
who,  and  what  was  what :  and  that  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  some  white  legislators  do. 

These  Menomonies  speaking  a  tongue  un- 
known to  the  Friends,  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  familiarity  with  any  of 
them.  All  intercourse  being  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter — himself  a  stran- 
ger to  the  Friends — it  was  necessarily  con- 
strained and  limited.  What  was  learned  of 
the  habits  of  these  people  was  chiefly  gained 
by  ocular  observation. 

For  lodging  and  sitting — or  rather,  lounging 
— they  occupied  the  range  of  barracks  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  area,  parallel  to  the  river 
front  of  the  Fort,  and  for  cooking  and  eating, 
the  back  end  of  the  north-eastern  range  of 
buildings.  The  quarters  of  the  Friends  were 
near  the  north  angle  ;  consequently,  the  Indi- 
ans, in  going  to  and  fro,  continually  passed 
before  them.  This  afforded  the  opportunity, 
without  appearing  to  be  over-inquisitive,  of  see- 
ing much  of  their  movements.  They  do  not 
like  to  have  people  prying  into  their  domestic 
arrangements,  and  as  the  Friends  were  desir- 
ous of  doing  nothing  to  annoy  them,  they  had 
to  content  themselves  with  transient  glances 
and  accidental  discoveries.  They  found,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  Indians 
were  very  early  risers,  but,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, frequently  late  in  retiring,  or  at  least  in 
going  to  sleep.  Their  blankets — their  only 
beds — were  placed  in  the  bunks  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  These 
were  constructed  and  arranged  much  like  the 
berths  in  a  vessel,  on  the  sides  of  the  apart- 
ments, tier  above  tier.  The  Indians  were 
fond  of  reclining  in  them,  smoking  and  talking, 
with  lamps  burning,  till  quite  a  late  hour. 
They  professed  to  be  able  to  spend  the  night 
in  this  way,  without  inconvenience.  Break  of 
day  generally  found  them  emerging  from  their 
dormitories  and  seeking  the  water  side,  where 
they  performed,  what  they  no  doubt  conceived 
to  be,  the  needful  ablution.  A  little  more  libe- 
ral application  of  the  cleansing  element  would 
have  done  no  harm  ;  but  it  was  something  that 
they  meddled  with  it  at  all.  It  indicated  a 
sense  of  decency  and  some  inclination  for  per- 
sonal purity  ;  and  in  this  respect,  they  excelled 
some  of  their  European  cotemporaries,  who 
consider  themselves  civilized.  But  alas!  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  operation  !  Wet  faces 
must  be  wiped.  Towelling  appeared  to  be  an 
unknown  luxury,  and  the  blanket  which  served 


for  cover  and  bed  by  night,  and  coat  by  day, 
was  made  to  perform  the  additional  function. 
The  Indian's  blanket  is  a  sort  of  factotum,  like 
the  Scotch  night  cap,  immortalised — as  mortals 
count  immortality — by  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  Menomonie,  now  fancying  himself 
clean,  was  in  order  for  a  good  smoke.  The 
squaws,  meantime,  were  stirring,  and  raising 
a  smoke  to  better  purpose,  in  the  kitchen.  The 
chiefs,  ranged  in  a  row,  on  the  bench,  under 
the  porch  in  front  of  their  quarters,  gravely 
and  silently  regaling  themselves  with  their  fa- 
vourite fumes,  cast  keen  glances,  at  intervals, 
toward  their  busy  help-meets.  At  this  epoch 
in  the  daily  circuit  of  events,  the  ear  was  not 
unfrequently  assailed  by  the  shrill  notes  of  re- 
bellious papooses,  loath  to  be  inducted  into  that 
great  trouble  of  early  life — a  good  washing. 
The  little  aboriginals  appeared  to  be  possessed 
of  no  more  stoicism,  under  the  infliction,  than 
our  pale-skinned  youngsters.  That  trait  must 
be  of  later  growth.  If  baby  became  too  ob- 
streperous for  mother's  management,  the  aid 
of  father  was  invoked  and  Solomon's  sentiment 
energetically  enforced — albeit  not  on  Solo- 
mon's authority.  This  did  not  seem  Indian- 
like at  all ;  for  the  books  confidently  affirm, 
that  no  Indian  strikes  his  child. 

Breakfast  being  cooked,  was  placed  in  ves- 
sels, on  a  neat  mat,  woven  of  the  leaves  of  a 
reed-like  plant,  which  was  spread  upon  the 
floor,  in  oriental  style.  Around  the  margin 
were  ranged  plates,  knives,  forks,  &c. ;  which 
was  neither  oriental  nor  occidental.  This  was 
in  the  kitchen.  All  being  in  order,  one  of  the 
squaws  appeared  outside,  and  by  a  gesture,  or 
low  call,  notified  their  hungry  lords  of  the 
agreeable  fact. 

Oshkosh,  folding  his  dirty  blanket  about 
him,  with  a  slow  step,  advanced,  usually,  at 
the  head  of  his  subordinates,  across  the  area 
which  separated  them  from  the  savoury  mor- 
sels. Squatting  on  the  floor,  with  old  Shone- 
nieu  and  his  compeers — the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent bands — and  such  other  chiefs  as  could 
be  conveniently  accommodated  at  the  first  ta- 
ble, beef,  pork,  and  new-made  bread,  washed 
down  by  hot  and  copious  draughts  of  coffee, 
were  soon  despatched.  Each  chief,  when  na- 
ture cried  enough,  without  ceremony,  left  his 
place  and  returned  to  pipe  and  porch,  or 
strolled  with  the  vapoury  appendage,  to  the 
water's  edge — for  they  would  not  be  bolted  in 
— to  watch  the  craft  upon  the  river,  and  the 
doings  on  the  town  side. 

The  principal  chiefs  having  breakfasted,  the 
others  came  in ;  then,  the  young  men,  and  last 
of  all,  the  women  and  children  fared  as  they 
could  upon  the  fragments.  >• 

Indians,  when  they  have  plenty,  are  vora- 
cious, and  several  of  the  Menomonies  made 
themselves  sick  by  over-eating. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Envy. — Let  us  watch  against  the  first  ris- 
ings of  this  base  spirit,  and  learn  rather  to  be 
thankful  for  what  we  are,  than  envy  others 
because  we  are  inferior  to  them, — remember- 
ing that  we  also  have  our  place  in  the  scale  of 
being.  It  should  help  to  keep  us  from  envy- 
ing others,  when  we  consider  how  many  there 


are  whom  we  are  placed  above.  Instead  fcj 
fretting  that  any  are  preferred  before  us  [fl 
honour,  estate,  gifts,  or  usefulness,  we  ha|| 
reason  to  bless  God,  if  we,  who  are  less  thl| 
the  least,  are  not  put  hindmost  of  all. 


Americans  in  Japan— Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Sloofc 
of-war  Preble. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

About  the  10th  of  August,  the  men  were  i  I 
removed  on  board  a  junk,  the  three  just  me  | 
tioned  being  put  into  a  cage  between  dec: 
only  5  feet  high,  6  feet  long,  and  4  feet  broad 
the  other  twelve  men  were  stowed  in  a  secot 
cage  12  by  10  feet  square,  and  high  enough  1 
stand  up  in.  In  these  cribs  they  were  kef 
during  the  passage  to  Nagasaki,  where  tflj 
arrived  about  September  1st ;  they  made  everij 
objection  to  going  ashore,  and  asked  for  the| 
own  boats  that  they  might  try  to  reach  Chir  I 
in  them.  Moreama,  the  government  interpr| 
ter,  among  other  falsehoods,  told  them  the* 
should  be  carefully  taken  care  of  ashore,  ar  i 
in  six  weeks  forwarded  to  Batavia  in  the  Dutcfl 
ship.  One  could  have  a  little  more  patiencl 
with  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  if  to  thel 
cruelty  in  carrying  out  regulations  which  the| 
suppose  necessary  for  their  national  safeH 
they  did  not  add  such  gratuitous  mendacity  I 
delude  the  unfortunates  in  their  power.  TKl 
men  were  questioned  on  board  of  the  junk,  an 
then  carried  to  the  "town  house  of  Nagasaki,] 
as  they  call  it,  in  Jcago  or  chairs.  As  eaej 
man  entered  the  door,  he  was  compelled  i! 
step  on  a  crucifix  in  the  ground,  and  if  tj 
showed  any  dislike  to  tread  on  the  sacred  en< 
blem,  a  Japanese  attendant  on  each  side  pul. 
ed  him  back  or  lifted  him  up,  until  both  fe< 
had  rested  on  it.  McCoy  was  told  that  if  and 
of  the  men  had  refused  to  go  through  thit 
ceremony,  he  would  have  been  put  into  a 
iron  house,  from  which  death  would  be  hi 
only  exit.  Boyd  was  pulled  from  one  side  t 
the  other,  as  he  showed  some  dexterity  t- 
dodging  it,  until  he  was  forcibly  fixed  by  hi! 
guard  upon  it.  When  in  the  town  house,  the<i 
were  made  to  squat  down,  and  shortly  a  kissi 
ing  sound  announced  the  Governor's  approach 
They  told  him  in  brief  they  were  shipwreck© 
Americans  ;  but  as  it  was  now  dark,  the  ex 
amination  soon  closed,  and  they  were  carriei 
to  a  temple  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  when 
they  were  lodged  in  a  room  surrounded  by  r 
fence  30  feet  high,  beyond  which  there  was  t 
wall  8  or  10  feet  high  ;  their  guard  lodgei 
under  the  same  roof,  separated  from  them  bj 
a  grating.  These  accommodations  were  no 
so  bad  and  strait  as  the  cages  and  junk. 

In  a  day  or  two  they  were  all  again  carriei 
to  the  town  house,  and  questioned  more  mi 
nutely ;  but  McCoy  and  Boyd  had  by  this  tin* 
learned  enough  of  the  Japanese  language  t< 
know  that  the  interpretations  of  Moreama  wen 
very  incorrect.  Partly  on  this  account,  per 
haps,  the  examination  was  again  put  ofF  to  tht 
morrow,  at  which  time  the  operhoofd  from  De 
sima  was  present.  He  asked  us,  says  McCoy 
"  What  was  our  object  in  coming  into  the  Ja 
pan  seas  ?  We  told  him  we  came  in  pursuii 
of  whales.  He  then  asked  us  if  we  came  .ii 
search  of  any  other  kind  of  fish, — if  whaling 
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vas  our  only  object, — and  if  we  did  not  also 
I'ome  to  spy  out  the  country  T    We  told  him, 

S'o,  wo  only  came  lor  w  hales.  He  asked  us 
1 1"  we  ale  :he  whales  ?  to  which  we  replied,  We 
made  oil  of  them,  &c. — with  more  such  con- 
versation, after  which  we  were  carried  back  to 

.->ur  prison." 

J  The  suspicious  rulers  having  no  truth  to 
j  hemselves,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  super- 
ntendent's  examination,  and  next  day  (Sept. 
J3th,)  this  testimony  was  all  gone  over  again, 
hnd  after  it  concluded,  Moreama  told  them  he 
(doubted  not  they  were  spies,  and  came  for  no 
lather  purpose  than  to  examine  the  country. 
Irhe  Dutch  superintendent  kindly  sent  them 
pome  coffee,  sugar,  gin  and  wine,  and  a  piece 
[of  longcloih  for  Bull  to  make  himself  clothes. 
[After  six  weeks  had  elapsed  he  sent  a  letter 
to  them,  stating  that  permission  had  not  yet 
come  from  Yedo,  but  that  the  Dutch  ship 
would  tarry  twenty-five  days  outside  of  the 
harbour ;  he  also  wisely  cautioned  them  against 
quarrelling,  adding  that  such  unruly  conduct 
iwould  only  aggravate  their  condition.  In 
their  reply  to  this  note,  the  dispirited  seamen 
expressed  themselves  as  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion, and  begged  him  to  make  known  their 
case  to  some  American  consul,  if  perchance 
thereby  a  man-of-war  might  be  sent  to  their 
(relief. 

Seeing  no  release  came,  the  impatient 
McCoy  escaped  from  his  prison  by  tearing  ofF 
the  boards  from  the  fence,  and  climbing  the 
wall,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  aboard  the 
Dutch  ship  lying  off  the  harbour  before  she 
sailed.  He  travelled  all  night  and  hid  himself 
in  the  hills  during  the  next  day,  till  3  p.  m., 
when  he  made  for  the  beach  ;  a  rain  storm  in- 
duced him  to  hope  the  coast  was  clear,  but  he 
was  retaken  and  carried  back  in  a  kago  to  his 
old  quarters,  and  questioned  as  to  his  designs 
in  escaping,  and  his  object  in  spying  out  the 
land.  He  was  put  in  stocks,  and  tied  to  the 
grating  that  night,  and  the  next  day  carried  to 
the  town-house  to  undergo  another  examina- 
tion, where  the  question  as  to  his  being  a  spy 
was  again  asked ;  though  he  told  his  keepers 
his  only  desire  was  to  get  aboard  the  Dutch 
ship.  He  was  taken  thence  to  the  common 
prison  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  once  the  site 
of  a  church,  and  kept  there  by  himself  about 
three  weeks.  McCoy  had  by  this  time  ac- 
quired so  much  knowledge  of  Japanese  as  to 
be  able  to  talk  with  the  people  and  his  guard 
on  the  most  common  subjects  ;  but  they  were 
too  carefully  watched  themselves,  to  be  free  to 
tell  him  anything  of  importance.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  thinking  the  Dutch  ship  had 
sailed,  he  despaired  of  ever  getting  away,  and 
refused  to  take  food.  His  guard  told  him  he 
must  eat,  for  that  doubtless  the  emperor  would 
give  permission  when  he  "  thought  good"  for 
them  to  depart ;  and  the  Governor  himself  sent 
an  officer  to  inquire  the  reason  of  his  absti- 
nence. On  the  fourth  day,  (November  16,) 
he  was  taken  to  the  town-house  in  a  kago,  ra- 
ther faint  from  his  long  fast,  where  he  again 
saw  his  companions,  and  met  Mr.  Levysshon. 
This  gentlemen  informed  them  all  that  permis- 
sion for  their  departure  had  not  yet  come,  and 
that  the  ship  had  already  waited  five  days  be- 
yond the  twenty-five ;  he  added  that  he  had 


written  to  the  American  consul  at  Batavia,  and 
endeavoured  to  cheer  up  the  spirits  of  the  dis- 
heartened men  by  telling  them  they  were  not 
among  savages,  and  there  was  no  cause  for 
fear  if  release  was  long  deferred.  He  also 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  Japanese,  that 
if  McCoy  behaved  quietly,  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  his  shipmates ;  which  was  done  four 
days  after. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Remarkable  Deliverance. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  T.  D.  W.  to  H.  B.  S., 
containing  an  account  of  his  marvellous 
escape  from  drowning  in  Alum  Creek. 

(Concluded  from  page  116.) 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  my 
home  is  a  neat  log  cabin,  about  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  from  the  spot  where  I  was  drawn  out  of 
the  water.  My  own  parents  could  not  have 
treated  me  with  greater  kindness  than  I  have 
received  from  these  strangers.  "  Bless  the 
Lord  oh  !  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his 
benefits." 

A  few  statistics  of  time,  distance,  &c. — I 
was  thrown  into  the  stream  at  about  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve,  and  was  taken  out  about 
half-past  two ;  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
one  hundred  rods  ;  put  into  a  warm  bed,  my 
body  surrounded  by  heated  bricks,  cloths,  &c. 
and  plied  with  friction  until  near  four  o'clock, 
before  I  had  any  intelligent  consciousness, 
though  they  tell  me  I  spoke  two  or  three  times 
before. 

The  spot  where  I  was  taken  out,  is,  as  I  am 
informed,  more  than  a  mile  below  the  ford,  by 
the  course  of  the  river.  The  Alum  river  or 
creek  is  quite  an  inconsiderable  stream  in  a 
dry  time  ;  but  when  swollen,  is  a  headlong 
torrent. 

One  word  further: — All  that  saved  me  (un- 
der God)  both  while  entangled  among  the 
horses,  and  afterward  while  buffeting  the 
stream, — was  perfect  coolness,  and  entire  self- 
possession.  The  Lord  enabled  me  to  devise 
expedients,  and  execute  them,  free  from  all 
flutter  or  trepidation.  Do  pray  for  me,  that 
this  last  solemn  providence  may  work  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  I  think  I 
can  praise  God  for  it.  Oh  !  that  it  may  hum- 
ble me,  and  lead  me  to  make  my  bed  at  the 
feet  of  Him  who  died  for  me,  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners. I  have  written  a  long,  long  letter ;  per- 
haps I  have  been  childishly  particular,  but  I 
know  to  whom  I  am  writing,  and  that  is  my 
apology.  I  have  just  arrived  at  Columbus  ; 
shall  start  for  Cincinnati  to-morrow  morning. 

Most  affectionately  your  brother  in  Jesus 
Christ, 

T.  D.  W. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  there 
are  some  other  circumstances  which  are  very 
interesting. 

There  was  manifestly  a  remarkable  provi- 
dence in  his  being  unable  to  make  land  until 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  was  discover- 
ed ;  had  he  effected  his  escape  sooner,  he  would 
have  been  too  distant  from  any  habitation  to 
arouse  the  people.  The  bend  of  the  river 
where  he  lay  was  just  opposite  the  only  house 
in  the  neighbourhood.    There  a  woman  was 


listening  to  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  dash 
of  the  torrent,  in  fearful  expectation  that  the 
cry  of  distress  would  be  mingled  with  the  win- 
try blast. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  that  a  young  man, 
son  of  her  nearest  neighbour,  had  crossed  the 
river  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  return  in  the 
evening.  During  his  absence,  the  great 
freshet  in  the  stream  had  occurred,  and  they 
were  apprehensive  that  as  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  he  would  ride  into  the  ford  in  the 
dark,  (it  was  in  the  midst  of  an  overhanging 
wood,)  and  if  so,  they  knew  the  impetuous 
stream  must  certainly  sweep  away  the  horse 
and  his  rider.  Her  sons  kept  watch  until  ten 
o'clock,  intending  as  soon  as  he  approached 
the  opposite  bank,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger. 
As  he  did  not  come,  they  returned  home,  con- 
cluding he  intended  remaining  where  he  had 
gone.  Their  mother's  apprehensions  could 
not,  however,  be  allayed  ;  and  hour  after  hour 
she  lay  with  her  window  partly  raised,  listen- 
ing with  intense  anxiety  ;  a  sound  caught  her 
ear;  she  wakened  her  husband,  but  he  assured 
her  it  was  only  the  creaking  of  the  trees  as 
they  bowed  before  the  blast.  He  sank  to 
sleep,  but  she  continued  her  vigils ;  again 
caught  a  sound,  and  again  roused  her  com- 
panion ;  but  he  thought  it  was  the  shriek  of 
the  owl — disregarded  her  fears,  and  soon 
again  forgot  the  tempest  and  the  traveller. 
Not  so  his  wife.  She  was  unable  to  divest 
herself  of  the  apprehension  she  was  under,  and 
thus  continued  to  listen,  until,  amidst  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waves  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent, 
she  distinctly  heard  the  cry,  "  Help !  oh,  help !" 
Starting  up  she  wakened  her  husband,  ex- 
claiming, "  If  you  don't  go,  1  will  !"  "  I  am 
sure  he's  in  the  water."  As  it  was  impossible 
again  to  persuade  her  she  was  mistaken,  he 
went  out  with  her,  and  listened  in  breathless 
anxiety;  but  no  sound  of  human  voice  could 
be  heard. 

T.  was  so  exhausted,  that  it  was  only  at 
intervals  he  could  call ;  and  they  were  about 
retiring,  when  his  last  feeble  cry  reached 
them,  and  the  man  exclaimed,  "  Too  true  !" 
He  immediately  set  out,  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern and  accompanied  by  his  sons,  they  cross- 
ed the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  discovered  him  in 
a  cluster  of  bushes,  the  water  reaching  nearly 
to  his  chin  ;  and  had  he  not  been  found  just 
then,  in  all  probability,  as  consciousness  had 
failed,  his  head  would  soon  have  been  im- 
mersed. The  bank  above  where  he  stood  was 
too  steep  to  descend,  and  their  only  means  was 
to  raise  him  by  a  hook,  which  they  lowered 
and  fastened  in  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  by 
this  drew  him  up.  When  this  was  done,  they 
held  a  light  to  his  face,  and  discovered  that  he 
was  a  stranger. 

Believing  life  extinct,  they  passed  his  arms 
around  their  shoulders,  and  two  of  them  drag- 
ged him  through  the  woods,  and  over  the 
streams,  (by  which  he  was  much  bruised,)  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  to  the  nearest  habitation. 
One  of  the  men  ran  on  ahead  to  arouse  the 
family.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  the 
daughter  of  a  physician,  and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  means  used  for  restoring  lite.  It 
happened,  providentially,  that  she  had  a  largo 
kettle  of  water  hanging  over  the  fire,  expect- 
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ing  to  want  it  very  early.  She  immediately 
got  up  with  her  husband,  prepared  hot  stones, 
herb-tea,  and  camphor,  so  that  by  the  time  T. 
was  brought  in,  everything  was  in  readiness. 
They  placed  him  in  the  bed  just  left  by  the 
children,  put  the  warm  stones  around  him, 
and  rubbed  and  bathed  him  until  they  per- 
ceived some  signs  of  returning  life  ;  this  en- 
couraged them  to  persevere,  and  drop  by  drop 
they  put  a  little  liquor  down  his  throat;  the 
rest  is  detailed  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  con- 
nected with  his  rescue. 

The  canoe  in  which  the  men  crossed  the 
river,  had  been  floated  down  the  river  on  the 
day  previous,  and  the  man  who  went  in  search 
of  him  had  drawn  it  up  and  made  it  fast  to  a 
tree;  but  for  this  they  would  have  been  with- 
out the  means  of  crossing  the  river.  They 
were  all  ignorant  of  the  management  of  a  ca- 
noe, and  the  father  was  afraid  to  venture,  lest 
the  force  of  the  current  would  drive  them  down 
the  stream  ;  but  one  of  the  sons  believing  his 
friend  was  perishing,  persisted  in  crossing, 
and  his  father  said  he  should  not  go  alone. 
They  then  had  to  cut  poles,  and  at  great  haz- 
ard effected  a  landing  on  the  opposite  shore. 

This  canoe  by  means  of  which  T.'s  life  was 
saved,  under  the  superintendence  of  Divine 
Providence,  was  again  swept  away  by  the 
flood  in  an  hour  or  two  after  the  men  returned 
in  it  to  their  home. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Yiew  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  the 
Chnrch. 

It  was  through  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  raised  up 
to  show  forth  his  praise.  He  opened  to  them  by 
his  day  spring  from  on  high,  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  Gospel  dispensation  as  promulgated 
by  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  led 
them  into  great  circumspection  of  life  and  con- 
versation. Thus  our  worthy  predecessors  in 
the  Truth  came  to  experience  that  condition 
spoken  of  by  an  apostle,  "  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ,  nevertheless  1  live,  yet  not  I  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  that  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me." 
They  cheerfully  gave  up  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  the  holy  cross,  in  all  the  leadings  of  the 
good  Shepherd,  in  relation  to  the  profits,  the 
pleasures,  the  maxims  and  customs  of  the 
world,  and  so  became  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill 
that  could  not  be  hid  ;  and  Gospel  light  and 
influence  were  shed  around  through  their  faith- 
fulness. From  one  generation  to  another  the 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  watch  over  and  pre- 
serve our  religious  Society,  giving  unto  all 
who  have  walked  before  him  in  faithful  obedi- 
ence to  his  will,  a  blessed  portion,  or  lot  of 
inheritance,  and  His  name  has  been  magnified 
in  and  amongst  them,  and  his  banner  display- 
ed in  the  sight  of  the  nations. 

But  as  it  has  been  the  portion  of  the  militant 
church  in  different  ages,  to  experience  much 
suffering  and  trial,  so  it  has  been  in  a  remark- 
able  manner  in  this  our  day.  Many  watch- 
men upon  the  walls  of  Zion  were  favoured  to 
see  the  deep  laid  snare  of  the  enemy,  and 


faithfully  to  warn  against  the  impending  dan- 
ger ;  among  whom  were  John  Barclay,  Sarah 
Grubb,  and  others,  who  ceased  not,  as  their 
Divine  Lord  and  Master  made  it  their  duty,  to 
expose  a  compromising  spirit  that  was  creeping 
in,  and  which,  if  suffered,  would  greatly  mar 
the  beauty  of  Israel,  leading  from  under  the 
daily  cross,  into  the  spirit  of  the  world,  modi- 
fying our  high  and  holy  profession,  and  mak- 
ing it  more  pleasing  to  this  refined  age,  than 
the  plain,  unsophisticated  views  of  Gospel 
truth,  as  held  by  our  worthy  forefathers. 
This  has  been  fully  made  manifest  in  the 
writings  of  individuals  under  our  name,  in  which 
some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  received  and  upheld  by  us  ever  since 
the  Lord  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  have 
been  assailed,  and  strong  efforts  used  to  fritter 
away  some  of  the  important  testimonies  which 
have  been  laid  upon  us  to  bear,  as  though 
they  were  matters  of  very  small  moment. 
These  innovations  have  caused  much  disunity 
and  division,  the  faithful  among  us  believing 
it  to  be  their  indispensable  duly  to  stand  firm 
in  the  support  of  the  ancient  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 

Many  who  have  been  waiting  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel,  have  seen  and  mourned  over 
this  worldly,  compromising  spirit;  for  as  it 
brings  those  over  whom  it  rules,  from  the 
pure  witness  for  God  in  the  heart,  so  it  leads 
into,  and  fosters,  a  religion  of  sentiment,  a 
head  knowledge,  instead  of  watching  and  wait- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  to  know  the  work- 
ings of  his  Spirit  in  the  heart — to  raise  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  And 
perhaps  in  no  class  has  it  appeared  more  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  church,  than  amongst 
the  ministers ;  so  that  in  many  instances  the 
mournful  language  addressed  to  a  favoured 
people  formerly  is  applicable,  "  Thy  wine  is 
mixed  with  water."  Abundant  evidence  is  af- 
forded us,  that  it  is  only  as  those  who  stand  in 
this  dignified  station,  keep  under  the  daily 
cross,  moving  at  His  immediate  putting 
forth,  that  their  services  can  tend  to  the  build- 
ing up  and  establishment  of  the  church  in  the 
most  holy  faith,  and  to  the  converting  of  souls 
unto  God. 

O  that  all  who  have  received  a  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel,  may  look  well  to  their  stand- 
ing. Very  instructive  and  edifying  is  the  lan- 
guage of  our  worthy  elder,  William  Penn : 
"  And  first,  as  to  you  my  beloved  and  much 
honoured  brethren  in  Christ :  O  feel  life  in 
your  ministry,  let  life  be  your  communion, 
your  well  spring  and  treasury,  on  all  such  oc- 
casions, or  else  you  will  know  there  can  be  no 
begetting  to  God,  since  nothing  can  quicken  or 
make  people  alive  to  God,  but  the  life  of  God; 
and  it  must  be  a  ministry  in  and  from  life  that 
enlivens  any  people  to  God.  It  is  not  our 
parts  or  memory,  or  the  repetition  of  former 
openings  in  our  own  will  and  time,  that  will  do 
God's  work.  A  dry  doctrinal  ministry,  how- 
ever sound  in  words,  can  reach  but  the  ear, 
and  is  but  a  dream  at  the  best ;  but  there  is 
another  soundness  that  is  soundest  of  all,  viz., 
Christ  the  power  of  God. 

"  I  fervently  bow  my  knees  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  may 
always  be  like  minded  ;  that  you  may  ever 


wait  reverently  for  the  coming  and  opening  c" 
the  Word  of  Life,  and  attend  upon  it  in  you  | 
ministry  and  service,  that  you  may  serve  i 
his  Spirit.    And  be  it  little  or  be  it  much  it  i 
well,  for  much  is  not  too  much,  and  the  leas 
is  enough,  if  from  the  motion  of  God's  Spirit  j| 
and  without  it  verily  ever  so  little  is  loo  much 
because  to  no  profit."    "  I  am  earnest  in  thiJ' 
above  all  other  considerations  as  to  public  bre  | 
thren,  well  knowing  how  much  it  concerns  th 
present  and  future  state  and  preservation  of  thl 
church  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  has  been  gathered 
and  built  up  by  a  living  and  powerful  minis  i 
try,  that  the  ministry  be  held,  preserved,  anuj 
continued  in  the  manifestations,  motions  ancij 
supplies  of  the  same  life  and  power  from  tim'(| 
to  time." — Friends'  Library,  Volume  V.,  pp 
248,  249. 

As  any  have  through  unwatchfulness  suffer 
ed  loss,  their  only  way  of  restoration  is  in  anoj 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  is  fhet 
Healer  of  breaches  and  the  Restorer  of  paths  to  i 
dwell  in  :  who  as  his  blessed  light  and  Spirit 
is  taken  heed  unto,  will  bring  into  a  slate  olij 
tenderness  and  watchfulness,  in  which  that} 
disposition  that  would  shun  the  cross  and  be» 
acting  in  the  time  and  will  of  the  creature, 
will  be  brought  down  and  slain;  and  in  due 
time,  as  they  continue  therein,  the  experience! 
of  the  saints  of  old  will  be  given  unto  them  :j 
"  fn  the  way  of  thy  judgments  O  Lord  have  f 
we  waited  for  thee,  the  desire  of  our  soul  is 
to  thy  name  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee." 
The  longing  desire  of  many  of  the  children  of  i 
Zion  in  different  parts  of  the  heritage  is,  that  > 
the  ministry  amongst  us  may  be  made  and 
kept  such  as  our  holy  Head  would  have  it  to 
be,  even  in  that  life  and  authority  which  comes 
from  Him.  Then  would  that  scripture  lan- 
guage be  applicable,  "How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that  bring, 
eth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salva. 
lion,  that  sailh  unto  Zion  thy  God  reigneth." 
Though  the  true  mourners  have  long  experi- 
enced their  harps  as  hung  upon  the  willows 
under  a  very  depressing  view  of  the  low  state 
of  the  church,  yet  is  there  not  some  comfort  in 
believing,  that  our  ever-compassionate  and 
good  Shepherd,  is  watching  over  us,  and  does 
at  times,  notwithstanding  our  unworthiness  and 
backsliding,  afford  tokens  for  good  ?  Ah,  when 
he  shall  have  sufficiently  purged  away  the 
filth  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  he  will  turn  her 
captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  south  :  for  hav- 
ing brought  us  thus  far  by  a  mighty  hand  and 
an  outstretched  arm,  will  he  now  leave  us  to 
become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  of  all  good  ?  nay 
verily!  for  as  his  covenant  is  with  day  and 
night,  so  it  is  with  his  own  seed  who  are  found 
serving  him  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  no 
weapon  formed  against  them  shall  prosper. 

O!  then  for  an  individual  engagement  of 
heart  to  turn  the  trials  of  the  present  day  to 
good  account;  for  to  the  exercised  soul  "  tri- 
bulation worketh  patience,  and  patience  expe- 
rience, and  experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh 
not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart."  If  the  members  of  our 
beloved  Society  were  universally  brought  into 
a  living  exercise  of  mind,  to  be  (bund  walking 
by  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the  same  thing, 
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which  i  hose  worthy  sons  of  the  morning  of  our 
fey  did,  primitive  holiness  and  primitive  beau- 
ty would  again  be  restored  to  the  church; 
peace  would  reign  within  her  walls,  and  pros- 
perity within  her  palaces,  and  many  that  are 
not  yet  of  this  fold  would  be  brought,  that  there 
may  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.  Doubtless 
there  is  encouragement  for  all  to  live  consist- 
ently with  our  holy  profession,  for  then  we 
shall  in  our  conduct  and  conversation  hold 
forth  the  inviting  language,  "  Look  upon  Zion 
the  city  of  our  solemnities,  thine  eyes  shall  see 
Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down  ;  not  one  of  the  stakes 
thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall 
any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken;  but  there 
the  glorious  Lord  shall  be  unto  us  a  place  of 
broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein  shall  go  no 
galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship 
pass  thereby." 

The  youth  of  our  religious  Society  who  are 
the  beauty  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding days,  are  objects  of  thetender  solicitude 
of  many  of  their  concerned  elder  brethren  and 
sisters,  at  this  time  of  peculiar  trial  to  the 
church.    We  doubt  not  that  many  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  experience  something  of 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  Truth,  and 
their  hearts  have  been  united  to  the  rightly 
exercised  in  more  advanced  life,  who  are  con- 
tending for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
dsaints,  and  for  the  testimonies  of  Truth  un- 
Jabated.    We  trust  that  in  many  instances,  the 
Irtrials  which  have  been  endured,  have  had  a 
pendency  to  centre  them  more  in  the  power 
yof  an  endless  life,  making  them  increasingly 
Rearnest  in  the  pursuit  of  those  things  which 
Uare  above.    May  they  press  forward  in  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Lord  mani- 
fested in  their  own  hearts ;  he  will  gently  lead 
Jthem  onward,  aud  appoint  unto  them  their 
stations  in  the  church,  enabling  them  to  per- 
I  form  their  respective  duties  therein  to  the  non- 
Hour  of  his  great  name,  and  to  the  peace  of 
their  own  minds. 

May  this  interesting  class  be  preserved  in 
[khe  fear  of  the  Lord,  walking  in  humility  and 
[complying    with    the    apostolic  injunction, 
If 4  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye 
[transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds, 
[lhat  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  ac- 
ceptable and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning 
you."   Believing  that  the  testimony  which  this 
Society  has  been  led  to  bear  against  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  the  world  in  its  changeable  fa- 
shions and  customs,  has  its  origin  in  the  Truth, 
we  can  but  desire  that  all  may  be  faithful 
[herein.    And  may  all  be  gathered  unto  Christ 
Bind  to  his  Spirit  in  the  heart,  that  we  may 
Hcnow  him  to  do  great  things  for  us ;  then 
would  the  church  come  forth,  clear  as  the  sun, 
fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners. 

'  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Twelfth  mo.,  1849. 


I  Servants  of  one  Master. — Surely  as  Christ 
|lirected  his  followers  to  pray  for  the  coming 
!»f  his  kingdom  on  earth  ;  and  surely  as  he  said 
jo  his  disciples,  "  One  is  your  Master  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,"  so  sure  will 
jhe  time  come,  when  an  equality  will  be  so  far 


established  among  the  members  of  his  church, 
as  lhat  no  difference  of  outward  condition  what- 
ever, will  obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  his  gifts 
therein  ;  and  then  the  riches  of  righteousness, 
will  be  the  only  means  of  promotion  to  distinc- 
tion and  honour. — Dillwyn. 


For"Tlie  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  BOOKS. 

THE  TUSSOCK  GRASS  OF  THE  FALKLAND 
ISLANDS. 

Dactylis  Ccespitosa. 

In  these  inhospitable  islands  of  the  far 
southern  hemisphere,  there  is  found  a  grass 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  our  orchard 
grass ;  which  promises  to  become  highly  use- 
ful to  man.  This  is  the  famous  Tussock 
grass.  It  thrives  in  the  pure  sand,  near  the 
sea,  and  its  general  locality  is  on  the  edges  of 
those  peat  bogs  which  approach  the  shore, 
where  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  peat. 
Though  not  universal  along  the  coast  of  these 
islands,  the  quantity  is  still  prodigious,  for  it  is 
always  a  gregarious  grass,  extending  in 
patches  for  nearly  a  mile,  but  seldom  seen 
except  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air.  The 
following  description  of  this  plant  is  taken 
from  a  printed  report  of  Governor  Moody,  of 
these  islands.  "  During  several  long  rides 
into  the  country  I  have  always  found  the  Tus- 
sock flourishing  most  vigorously  on  spots  ex- 
posed to  the  sea,  and  on  soil  unfit  for  any 
other  plant,  viz.,  the  rankest  peat  bog,  black 
or  red.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  beaten 
footpaths  of  the  wild  cattle  and  horses,  marked 
like  a  foot  track  across  the  fields  of  England, 
extending  for  miles  over  barren  moor  land, 
but  always  terminating  in  some  point  or  penin- 
sula covered  with  this  favourite  fodder.  To 
cultivate  the  Tussock,  I  should  recommend 
lhat  its  seeds  be  sown  in  patches  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  at  distances  of 
about  two  feet  apart ;  it  must  afterwards  be 
weeded  out,  for  it  grows  very  luxuriantly,  fre- 
quently attaining  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
It  should  not  be  grazed,  but  cut  or  reaped  in 
bundles.  If  cut  it  quickly  shoots  again,  but  is 
injured  by  grazing;  for  all  animals,  especially 
pigs,  tear  it  up  to  get  at  the  sweet  nutty  fla- 
voured roots." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Tussock 
has  been  used  abundantly  when  made  into 
hay,  being  preferred  by  the  cattle  even  to  the 
green  state  of  any  of  the  other  excellent  grasses 
in  the  Falklands.  Governor  Moody  informs 
me  that  in  his  garden  it  grows  rapidly  and 
improves  by  cutting. 

There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to  the 
value  of  the  Tussock  ;  it  is  a  perennial  grass, 
of  slow  growth,  and  some  disappointment  has 
been  experienced  in  England  from  this  cause. 
Each  Tussock  consists  of  many  hundreds  of 
stalks  or  culms,  springing  up  together  from  a 
mass  of  roots,  which  have  required  a  long 
series  of  years  to  attain  their  great  and  pro- 
ductive size.  Our  cultivated  specimens  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  now  nearly  three 
years  old,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  good 
Tussocks,  for  the  quantity  of  stems  from  each 
root,  the  produce  of  one  seed,  is  incalculably 
more  than  any  other  grass  throws  up  ;  but  this 


ball  now  scarcely  six  inches  across,  and  not 
two  in  height,  must  have  grown  to  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet ; 
instead  of  forty  culms  there  must  be  four  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  leaves  now  three  feet  long  must 
attain  seven,  ere  the  Tussock  of  England  can 
compete  with  its  parent  in  the  Falklands. 
Though,  however,  the  stoles  (if  I  may  so  call 
the  matted  roots  of  this  grass)  in  the  most 
vigorous  native  specimens  attain  the  height  of 
seven  feet,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  very  pro- 
ductive before  they  have  reached  two  or  three. 
By  this  time  the  leaves  have  gained  their  great 
size,  the  bases  of  the  culms  are  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  thumb,  and  when  pulled  out  young  they 
yield  an  inch  or  two  of  a  soft,  white,  and  sweet 
substance,  of  the  flavour  of  a  nut,  and  so  nu- 
tritious that  two  American  sealers,  who  desert- 
ed a  vessel  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
Falklands,  subsisted  on  little  else  for  fourteen 
months.  There  are  few  plants  which  from 
perfect  obscurity  have  become  objects  of  such 
interest  as  this  grass.  The  Tussock  in  its 
native  state  seems  of  almost  no  service  in  the 
animal  economy.  A  little  insect  and  the  only 
one  that  I  observed  depends  upon  it  for  suste- 
nance, a  bird  no  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  robs 
it  of  its  seeds  ;  a  few  sea  fowl  build  among  the 
shelter  of  its  leaves  ;  penguins  and  petrel  seek 
hiding  places  among  its  roots,  because  they  are 
soft  and  easily  penetrated,  and  the  sea  lions 
cower  beneath  its  luxuriant  foliage  ;  still  except 
the  insect,  I  know  no  animal  or  plant  whose 
extinction  would  follow  the  absence  of  this  the 
largest  vegetable  production  of  the  Falklands. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Tussock  might  yet  be  un- 
known and  unprized  among  plants,  if  cattle 
had  not  been  introduced  into  its  locality  by 
man  :  who  thus  became  first,  the  injurer,  and 
then  the  protector  and  propagator  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  noble  grass;  for  the  herbivorous 
quadrupeds  which  he  carried  to  the  Falklands, 
were  surely  extirpating  the  Tussock,  when 
man  returned,  and  by  protecting,  perpetuating, 
and  transporting  it  to  other  countries,  he  has 
widely  dispersed  it." — Hooker's  Flora  Ant- 
arctica. 

The  Tussock  Grass  is  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  singular  plant  in  this  flora.  It  covers 
all  the  small  islands  of  the  group,  like  a  forest 
of  miniature  palm-trees,  and  thrives  best  on  the 
shores  exposed  to  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Each 
tussock  is  an  isolated  plant,  occupying  about 
two  square  yards  of  ground.  It  forms  a  hil- 
lock of  matted  roots,  rising  straight  and  soli- 
tary out  of  the  soil,  often  six  feet  high,  and 
four  or  five  in  diameter  ;  from  the  top  of  which 
it  throws  out  a  thick  grassy  foliage  of  blades, 
six  feet  long,  drooping  on  all  sides,  and  form- 
ing with  the  leaves  of  the  adjacent  plants  an 
arch  over  the  ground  beneath  which  yields 
shelter  to  sea-lions,  penguins,  and  petrels. 
Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  grass,  which 
yields  annually  a  much  greater  supply  of  ex- 
cellent fodder  than  the  same  extent  of  ground 
would  do  either  of  common  grass  or  clover. — 
SomervilWs  Physical  Geography. 


We  know  as  little  when  we  shall  leave  the 
world  as  we  did  when  we  came  into  it. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  2. 
To  J.  and  R.  F. 

Stoke  Newington,  First  mo.,  1838. 

 Ah  !  it  is  little  we  can  do  for  one 

another,  yet  let  us  be  willing  to  do  that  little 
which  offers.  I  often  think  how  short  may  be 
the  season  wherein  we  may  be  permitted  or 
may  have  occasion  for  the  comfort,  aid  and 
support  one  of  another.  How  many  opportu- 
nities for  handing  a  hand  of  help,  or  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  do  we  not  avail  of,  but  suffer  to  go 
by  unimproved,  and  fritter  away  in  our  inter- 
course one  with  another,  even  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us  in  an  outward  or  inward 
sense.  Every  thing  indeed  proves  what  poor 
creatures  we  are,  and  what  a  low,  mixed,  im- 
perfect state  the  present  is — a  few  drops  of 
comfort,  of  strength,  a  little  grain  of  faith,  of 
hope,  of  qualification  to  struggle  on,  just 
enough  to  keep  from  falling,  administered  in 
the  hour  of  need,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  utter- 
ly to  hide  pride,  and  take  away  all  occasion 
of  boasting  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  repining  on 
the  other ! 

[Speaking  of  two  Friends  then  out  on  reli- 
gious service:]  These  are  the  instruments, 
these  are  the  men,  to  strike  at  the  great  image 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  and 
to  bring  it  to  naught.  Ah  !  I  had  sweet  inter- 
course in  my  sleeping  and  waking  hours  with 
these,  even  last  night  and  early  this  morning. 
O  how  precious,  how  heavenly,  was  the  influ- 
ence that  seemed  in  an  indescribable  way  to 
cover  and  to  fill  my  mind  ! — and  then  they, 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  (both  in  the  body 
and  removed  out  of  it,)  were,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sent with  me,  and  I  thought  they  strengthened 
my  hands  in  God  1  Yet  when  the  thing  was 
gone  from  me,  the  vision  past,  all  was  dull, 
poor,  feeble,  mournful,  ailing,  and  very  fit  to 
be  utterly  cast  away  out  of  the  reach  of  mer- 
cy !  Oh  !  if  we  would  cultivate  our  intercourse 
with  heaven,  and  heavenly  ones,  and  heavenly 
things,  prefer  our  claims,  avail  of  our  privi- 
leges, remember  our  heirship  and  calling,  why 
need  we  tarry  here,  why  should  we  grovel  be- 
low, instead  of  lifting  up  the  soul  and  resting 
in  the  Beloved  !  Farewell ! — onward,  on- 
ward— the  time  is  short,  my  brother  and  my 
sister — we  linger  for  one  another.  Let  us 
press  forward,  and  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not. 

TO  HIS  SISTER. 
Stoke  Newington,  22d  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1837. 
Thou  lookest  for  a  note  from  me  in  reply  to 
thy  last,  but  it  seems  an  effort  to  write,  or  at 
all  to  rouse  out  of  the  weight  of  sadness  and 
exercise  in  which  my  poor  mind  has  been  sunk 
both  last  week  and  nearly  up  to  this  time. 
But  I  trust  it  is  only  a  needful  plunge,  and 
that  the  tranquillity,  ease,  and  sustenance 
which  preceded,  may  in  due  season  and  in  due 
measure  be  permitted  to  succeed — as  one 
says,  *  seasons  of  poverty,  and  seasons  of 
plenty' — every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season, 
says  the  wise  man — but  this  is  only  as  we 
are  prepared  to  take  the  cup  that  is  handed. 


 As  thou  hast  felt,  and  dear  J.  F. 

M.,  and  others  also,  so  we  feel,  that  storms 
seem  to  threaten;  but  there  is  a  passage 
in  Job,  I  think,  about  laughing  at  the  storm, 
or  to  that  effect.  I  suppose  it  implies  a  stayed 
confidence  and  comfort  in  Him  who  rides  the 
tempest,  and  can  hush  it  at  his  word  !  I  have 
had,  as  it  were,  to  button  my  coat  about  me, 
within  these  few  days,  and  gird  up  the  loins  of 
my  mind.  But  oh  !  the  oppression  and  vaunt- 
ing of  the  enemy — yet  the  Lord's  poor  shall 
be  set  on  high  from  affliction  in  due  time !  I 
had  rather  preach  once  a  year  with  demon- 
stration, than  every  day  with  but  mixed  evi- 
dence, and  from  the  creaturely  part.  No  mat- 
ter how  few  words,  or  how  simple,  if  it  be  but 
the  Lord  speaking  by  and  through  us.  The 
rest  is  vanity ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 

After  considerable  labour  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Sarah  Harrison  and  company  came  north- 
ward into  Virginia,  where  a  new  concern  and 
exercise  came  upon  her.  This  was  to  visit 
those  who  held  slaves  amongst  Friends.  Her 
labours  were  attended  with  unexpected  success. 
Norris  Jones  wrote,  "  We  have  been  engaged 
in  visiting  slaveholders  in  the  verge  of  Black- 
water  Monthly  Meeting;  and  have  the  satis- 
faction to  see  the  labour  blessed,  so  that  near- 
ly fifty  of  that  oppressed  people  were  manu- 
mitted in  our  presence.  The  power  of  Truth 
was  livingly  felt  on  many  of  these  opportuni- 
ties to  our  humbling  admiration." 

Sixth  month  6th.  "At  Piney- woods  meeting, 
which  was  large,  Sarah  Harrison  had  close 
work,  and  again  touched  on  slaveholding.  In 
the  afternoon,  we  met  by  accident,  a  Friend 
who  held  twenty-three  slaves.  The  subject 
was  seriously  gone  into  ;  and  he,  being  reach- 
ed by  the  power  of  Truth,  was  prevailed  on  to 
manumit  them,  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  hearts 
of  many,  and  to  the  peace  of  his  own  mind." 

7th. — "  We  had  a  close,  searching  opportu- 
nity with  E.  W.  about  his  slaves,  and  left  him 
to  consider  it.  Thence  went  to  J.  Newby's, — 
he,  his  wife,  and  sister,  manumitted  their 
slaves." 

8ih. — "  At  Old  Neck  meeting,  which  was 
very  large.  Thomas  Saint,  Lydia  Hoskins, 
and  Sarah  Harrison,  appeared  in  testimony  ; 
the  last  in  a  most  singular,  close,  searching 
manner  to  the  foremost  rank.  After  dinner, 
had  a  memorable  time  with  the  slaveholders. 
After  charging  and  silencing  one  Friend  who 
held  sixteen,  the  power  of  Truth  so  fastened 
on  him,  that  the  devil  was  cast  out  by  prayer 
and  fasting  ;  and  after  a  time  of  silence,  he 
gave  up  freely,  and  two  other  persons  set  four 
free." 

9th. — "  We  had  a  full  opportunity  with  a 
widow  and  family  where  we  lodged,  and  some 
of  her  neighbours.  The  power  of  Truth  be- 
ing present,  her  son  set  his  two  negroes  free. 
From  thence  to  J.  N.'s,  and  his  brother  set 
four  negroes  at  liberty. 

10th. — "  We  went  to  see  a  slaveholder,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  four  hours  ;  we  left  him 


a  slaveholder.  I  wrote  two  manumissions  for 
him,  and  left  them  with  him,  in  hope  he  would 
sign  them.  Next  day  at  Old  Neck  week-day 
meeting,  S.  H.  had  close,  searching  work  ' 
again ;  dined  at  Thomas  Saint's ;  afterward  I 
called  at  J.  J.'s,  and  he  mannmitted  ten  ne- 
groes.  The  day  following,  after  attending 
Piney- woods  week-day  meeting,  we  went  to 
see  a  slaveholder,  who  after  much  labour  with 
him,  manumitted  his  three  slaves. 

"  13th. — We  visited  five  families  ;  four  of  I 
whom  were  slaveholders  ;  and  close  searching  j 
work  we  had  with  them.    One  Friend  and  his 
wife  manumitted  five  slaves.    It  has  been  a 
laborious  week  ;  but  we  have  cause  to  believe 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  hath  been  with  us, 
even  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  | 
which  sin  and  Satan  have  made. 

"16th. — Went  to  Johnson's  meeting;  sat <i 
in  silence  about  two  hours ;  a  laborious,  exer- 
cising time!    Then  Sarah  spoke  about  one  i 
hour,  to  the  arousing  of  some,  I  hope.    May  i 
it  fasten  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.    Thence  to 
Black  Creek  and  Stanton  meetings.  Much 
expectation  afterwards.    Alas  !  how  few  are  i 
acquainted  with  true,  silent  waiting,  in  this,  < 
called  Gospel  day  !    I  was  taken  with  a  chill 
in  meeting,  followed  by  a  smart  fever  ;  but 
could  say  with  David,  •  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  1 
they  comfort  me.'    My  dear  friend  Sarah  j 
Harrison  came  into  the  room  where  I  was,  < 
and  sat  down  in  silence, — awful  silence ; — in 
which  she  felt  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  in  a 
solemn  manner,  interceded  on  behalf  of  those 
who  had  left  every  thing  near  and  dear  in  this 
life,  for  the  Truth's  sake ;  and  that  the  afflicted  I 
might  have  a  few  more  years  added,  to  do  the 
work  assigned  him.    My  cup  was  made  toi 
overflow,  in  reflecting  on  the  goodness  of  God.  1 
I  continued  unwell  for  several  days  ;  some  of 
the  time  my  mind  was  much  tossed,  and  I  felt, ' 
as  it  were,  the  mountains  of  sin  and  iniquity, 
which  I  saw  could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.    Even  those  things  that  we  may  com- 
pare to  a  grasshopper,  were  felt  to  be  a  burden  I 
too  heavy  to  bear.    But  blessed  be  the  name  > 
of  Israel's  God,  he  did  not  forsake  me  ;  and  i 
this  trying  dispensation,  I  believe,  was  for  the 
furtherance  of  my  faith,  love  and  patience,  i 
May  I  ever  remember,  that  it  is  the  humble  he 
teacheth  of  his  ways. 

"22d. — I  was  well  enough  to  go  with  a 
Committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Black- 1 
water,  appointed  to  visit  slaveholders.  We 
visited  four  ;  one  of  whom  manumitted  one 
slave,  after  hard,  laborious  work.  Next  day, 
we  went  with  the  said  committee,  and  visited 
a  man  and  his  wife,  who  held  seven  slaves. 
A  searching  time  it  was.  Sarah  Harrison 
appeared  in  awful  supplication,  and  prayed 
that  the  key  which  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia, 
might  be  permitted  to  open  the  heart  of  the 
woman  Friend.  This  was  granted,  and  she 
united  with  her  husband  in  setting  their  slaves 
at  liberty.  I  said  in  my  heart  miracles  have 
not  ceased.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  ;  and 
may  he  have  the  praise  of  his  own  work!  In 
the  afternoon,  we  had  a  hard,  laborious  oppor- 
tunity with  J.  W.,  which  lasted  several  hours. 
A  manumission  was  written  for  his  slaves,  but 
he  would  not  sign  it.  He  was  fully  convinced, 
yet  the  power  of  darkness  kept  him  bound. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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We  took  leave  of  him,  and  went  to  J.  Bailey's 
|  to  lodge. 

••  84th. — This  morning  the  above  Friend  J. 
W.  came  on  foot  to  our  lodgings,  having  had 
no  rest ;  ho  brought  the  manumission  and  sign- 
ed it,  liberating  four  slaves.  A  humbling  time 
it  was;  the  power  of  Truth  overshadowed  us. 
Sarah  Harrison  appeared  in  supplication, — and 
we  parted  with  feelings  of  mutual  joy.  Then 
wo  wont  to  N.  J.'s.  The  most  hardened  spirit 
appeared  in  him,  that  we  had  met  with.  Sarah 
and  myself  laboured  with  him  in  a  very  close 
manner;  but  his  heart  appeared  to  be  as  hard 
as  Pharaoh's;  he  declared  he  would  not  sign 
the  manumission.  So  we  left  him,  and  rode 
to  M.  Bailey's,  fifteen  miles;  where  we  lodg- 
ed. Next  morning,  he  set  twenty-two  free. 
We  then  wont  back  to  N.  J.'s  to  try  him  once 
more  ;  but  on  our  first  seeing  him,  he  appeared 
as  determined  against  it  as  before,  and  said  he 
would  not  do  it.  We  said  a  good  deal  to  him, 
as  we  sat  in  the  wagon,  and  his  wife  desired  he 
would  set  his  slaves  free.  At  length  the  power 
of  the  Highest  softened  his  hard  heart; — he 
:ame  and  gave  me  his  hand,  and  was  broken, 
sven  to  weeping.  He  asked  us  into  his  house, 
iad  we  went  in  with  him.  He  then  got  the 
manumission  and  signed  it;  and  truly  it  was 
i  memorable  time;  such  as  I  never  saw.  Sa- 
rah Harrison  appeared  in  awful  supplication. 
The  devil  was  cast  out,  and  he  was  broken,  as 
t  were,  all  to  pieces,  and  shed  many  tears ;  as 
lid  most  or  all  present." 

On  the  26th,  they  visited  a  young  woman 
vho  held  slaves,  it  was  a  second  visit,  but  no 
jood  seemed  to  result.  On  the  27th,  they 
aboured  with  a  widow  woman,  who  got  them 
o  draw  up  a  manumission  paper  for  her  slaves, 
>ut  would  not  sign  it,  until  she  had  shown  it 

0  her  son.  The  same  day  they  had  an  oppor- 
unity  with  a  man  who  held  about  twenty 
Javes,  and  who  expressed  a  hope  he  should 
ive  to  see  the  end  of  the  practice.  Taking 
neelings  on  their  way,  they  went  on  to  Skimi- 
io,  where  they  had  a  satisfactory  opportunity 
vith  a  young  man,  who  appearing  to  be  con- 
inced  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do,  manumit- 
ed  all  his  slaves,  eleven  in  number.  They 

ihen  visited  a  widow,  "  and  after  a  laborious 
searching  opportunity,  she  manumitted  eleven 
Ikegroes."  "  We  spent  five  hours  with  S.  P. 
II nd  his  wife,  steadily  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Ipeing  favoured  with  the  calming  influence  of 

1  f  our  heavenly  Father's  love,  they  manifested 
hore  coolness  than  common.  At  length  the 
lower  of  Truth  prevailed,  and  the  wife  to 
■horn  they  belonged,  gave  up  cheerfully,  and 

jney  manumitted  seventeen." 
I  "  The  latter  end  of  the  Seventh  month,  we 
it  out  from  Genito,  to  visit  slaveholders. 

irst,  to  a  place  where  the  wife  was  willing, 
:ut  her  dark-spirited  husband  would  not  com- 
;  y.    Thence  to  his  brother's,  who,  after  much 

hour,  set  two  slaves  free.  We  then  visited 
•:veral  Friends  who  held  slaves;  but  it  amount- 

]  to  little  more  than  breaking  their  false  peace. 
'  ext  day  we  called  to  see  four  Friends,  slave- 
blders  ;  and  two  of  them  set  eighteen  free. 

ne  of  them,  a  widow,  like  Lot's  wife,  looked 
lick,  and  wanted  the  papers  given  up." 

Whilst  in  Virginia  on  her  way  home,  Sarah 

role,  "  I  may  with  thankfulness  say,  that  I 


have  been  wonderfully  favoured  with  health 
for  three  months  past,  and  the  Lord  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  strengthen  my  inner 
man.  May  patience  have  its  perfect  work  in 
me.  I  can  with  gratitude  say,  I  believe  the 
arm  of  God's  salvation  has  been  made  bare  for 
our  preservation  thus  far." 

They  reached  Philadelphia  towards  the  close 
of  the  Eighth  month,  1788,  having  been  nearly 
a  year  engaged  in  this  arduous  service.  The 
annals  of  our  Society  furnish  no  record  of  such 
successful  labour  in  the  cause  of  the  oppress- 
ed. This  going  from  house  to  house  amongst 
the  slaveholders,  clothed  with  the  meekness  of 
the  Gospel,  and  with  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  and  laying  with 
firmness,  yet  gentleness,  the  crime  at  their 
very  doors,  was  blessed  with  far  more  success, 
than  would  have  resulted  from  the  thunder  of 
distant  denunciation,  or  than  would  have 
sprung  from  the  most  eloquent  public  orations, 
embodying  the  finest  truthful  abstractions  of 
the  defenders  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  118.) 

On  one  occasion  when  John  Stickland  was 
preaching  at  Portland,  he  felt  a  stop  to  that 
Divine  liberty  and  authority  with  which  he  had 
been  favoured,  and  a  gentle  intimation  that  it 
was  the  proper  time  to  close.  But  the  idea 
occurred,  "  What  will  the  people  think  of  my 
ending  so  soon  ?"  He  was  induced  to  go  on 
longer,  and  when  the  meeting  closed,  a  woman 
said  to  him,  "  If  you  had  left  off  about  the 
middle  of  your  sermon,  I  should  have  got  some 
good — but  1  lost  in  the  last  part  all  1  had 
gained  in  the  first"  "  Ah,"  said  John,  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  which  showed  that  his  con- 
science was  already  smiting  him,  "  if  I  have 
not  preached  to  you,  you  have  preached  to 
me."  He  never  forgot  the  remark  nor  the  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  it,  but  often  recurred 
to  them  with  deep  feeling.  It  is  indeed,  calcu- 
lated to  convey  instruction  to  all  who  engage 
in  the  solemn  work  of  the  ministry,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  limitations  of  the  blessed  Truth. 
Adam  Clarke  has  this  striking  observation, 
viz. :  "  To  pray  a  long  prayer,  or  sing  a  long 
hymn,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
time  is  shocking  profanity." 

The  value  of  true  silence  is  far  from  being 
properly  estimated.  Many  people,  especially 
those  not  of  our  Society,  think  the  time  thus 
passed  in  our  meetings  for  Divine  worship,  is 
almost  wholly  lost.  But  when  we  consider 
that  all  true  worship  consists  in  an  intercourse 
between  the  soul  and  its  Almighty  Creator, 
that  nothing  which  one  man  can  do  for  an- 
other will  enable  him  to  perform  this  great 
duty,  and  that  a  state  of  inward  prostration 
before  the  Majesty  of  heaven  is  a  necessary 
preparation,  we  cannot  doubt  but  silence  of 
soul,  is  a  fit  condition  for  the  acceptable  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship.  There  are  many 
living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Psalmist's 
testimony,  when  he  says,  "  I  waited  patiently 
on  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto  me  and 


heard  my  cry."  It  is  a  practice  among  many 
of  the  Methodists  to  await  the  opening  of  the 
New  Year  in  solemn  silence,  and  one  of  their 
preachers  speaking  of  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
says,  "  During  the  time  we  sat  in  silent  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  the  whole  assembly  felt  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Divine  Grace." 

Another  circumstance  strikingly  illustrates 
the  benefit  of  silent  waiting.  A  number  of 
persons  whose  minds  had  been  powerfully 
awakened  during  what  is  called  a  revival 
among  the  Methodists,  found  themselves  much 
drawn,  after  a  time,  into  a  state  of  stillness 
and  inward  waiting  on  God.  Finding  the  com- 
fort  and  benefit  of  this  exercise,  they  met  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose,  which  their  preacher 
hearing  of,  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  that 
if  persisted  in,  it  would  lead  them  to  lay  aside 
the  activity  in  performances  professedly  reli- 
gious, for  which  that  society  is  remarkable. 
He  advised  them  against  it,  and  reasoned  the 
point  without  being  able  to  convince  them ; 
their  own  experience  being  more  than  a  full 
answer  to  all  his  arguments.  They  still  con- 
tinued their  silent  meetings,  and  were  evidently 
growing  in  the  root  of  religion,  that  inward 
life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Pained 
at  his  own  want  of  success  in  producing  a 
change  in  their  views,  and  hoping  to  accom- 
plish by  an  experiment  what  he  could  not  by 
words,  after  setting  forth  the  ridiculous  appear- 
ance which  he  thought  one  of  their  assemblies 
would  present,  sitting  in  perfect  stillness,  he 
said  in  substance,  "  Well,  come  now,  we  will 
hold  a  silent  meeting  in  the  chapel ;  and  you'll 
see  what  will  come  of  it — what  a  dry,  dull 
time  it  will  be."  Accordingly,  at  the  next 
meeting  they  all  sat  in  silence ;  there  was  nei- 
ther hymn,  nor  sermon,  nor  prayer,  nor  bene- 
diction, vocally  uttered.  But  we  may  well 
believe,  that  those  spiritual  worshippers  whose 
souls  had  oft  been  strengthened  and  refreshed 
in  silence,  did  not  sit  in  listless  indifference, 
but  wrestled  in  spirit  for  the  Divine  blessing 
on  the  opportunity.  Nor  was  it  withheld. 
After  they  had  remained  some  time  together, 
the  Lord's  power  broke  in  upon  them  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner,  contriting  their  spirits  and  be- 
dewing many  cheeks  with  tears.  The  solemn 
and  precious  feeling  spread  from  one  to  an- 
other until  it  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  assem- 
bly like  a  heavenly  canopy,  and  under  its 
humbling  influence,  the  minister,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  the  fulness  of  his  emotions, 
broke  forth  with  tears  in  these  memorable 
words,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  thing,  and 
I  knew  it  not."  With  this  exception,  the 
meeting  continued  to  its  close  in  silent  waiting, 
and  separated  under  a  deep  solemnity.  Many 
of  the  individuals  who  were  the  occasion  of  its 
being  convened,  afterward  joined  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  became  useful  and  ex- 
emplary members. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  J.  Stickland,  about  ten  years  before  his  de- 
cease, will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  his 
views  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  life. 

"  Dear  Brother, — I  have  duly  considered 

the  contents  of  your  letter  relating  to  , 

and  have  looked  to  the  Lord  for  direction  in 
an  affair  so  important,  which  affects  both  your 
present  and  everlasting  welfare.    My  advice 
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to  all  young  persons  is,  not  to  make  haste  to 
marry.  In  this  particular  we  are  in  danger 
of  tempting  the  Lord,  and  of  presuming  on  his 
providence,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
case.  If  his  hand  is  in  it,  nothing  will  prevent 
your  connexion. 

"  Of  late,  several  young  persons  have  come 
amongst  us  by  conviction  and  repentance.  O 
that  you  had  continued  in  our  connexion;  but 
in  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  The  Lord's  ways 
are  not  always  ours.  You  may  have  a  Divine 
call,  and  I  not  know  it.  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
feel  no  prejudice  in  my  heart  against  you,  or 
the  connexion  in  which  you  are  moving.  May 
you,  and  all  of  us,  be  cautioned  how  and  who 
we  press  into  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
fear  lest  we  infringe  on  the  prerogative  and 
rights  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  in  any 
respect  whatever.  As  He  has  taught  us  to 
pray,  'Thy  will  be  done,'  may  we  all  first  in- 
quire to  know  it,  and  then  act  heartily  in  it. 
This  is  the  path  of  safety  and  comfort.  The 
Lord  will  not  ask  bishops  or  doctors  of  divini- 
ty whom  he  shall  send  to  call  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  build  up  his  church  in  his 
most  holy  faith.  Women  are  the  members  of 
Christ  as  fully  as  men,  and  no  doubt  but  he 
calls  them  to  offices  of  usefulness  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  both  in  public  and  private  exer- 
cises, for  the  glory  of  his  name.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  so  little  on  the  subject  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  leading  believers  into  all  truth,  and  of 
the  rights  of  the  holy  Head  of  the  Church. 
May  you  all  attend  to  these  two  leading  points 
of  the  religion  of  the  great  Redeemer  of  the 
world." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Conversation. — Take  away  from  the  con- 
versations of  the  generality  of  persons,  in  most 
companies,  their  slanders  against  the  absent, 
their  shallow  criticisms,  their  ignorant  political 
opinions,  and  their  barren  witticisms,  and  you 
will  find,  that,  on  a  just  calculation,  those  who 
speak  the  most,  do  not  say  more  than  those 
who  keep  a  profound  silence. 

Men  cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  a  life  of 
leisure. 


From  the  New  York  Standard. 
THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine,  and  fir,  and  hemlock, 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds,  new-roofed  with  carrara, 
Came  chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down, — 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow  birds 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood, 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 


Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "  Father,  who  makes  it  snow  1" 
And  I  told  of  the  good  AU-father 

Who  cares  for  us  all  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  that  deep-stabbed  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"  The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall !" 

Then  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her, 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister 
Folded  close  under  deep'ning  snow. 

J.  R.  L. 


CALM,  PEACE,  AND  LIGHT. 

There  is  a  Calm  the  poor  in  spirit  know, 
That  softens  sorrow,  and  that  sweetens  woe ; 
There  is  a  Peace  that  dwells  within  the  breast 
When  all  without  is  stormy  and  distrest ; 
There  is  a  Light  that  gilds  the  darkest  hour, 
When  dangers  thicken,  and  when  tempests  lower, 
That  calm  to  faith,  and  hope  and  love  is  given, 
That  light  shines  down  to  man  direct  from  heaven  I 
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FIRST  MONTH  5,  1850. 


With  sincere  pleasure  we  comply  with  a 
request  to  insert  the  subjoined  notice,  not 
doubting  that  the  intelligent  managers  of  the 
fund  to  which  it  refers,  have  fully  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
a  portion  of  it,  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  donors.  The  object,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  is  truly  a  benevolent  one,  and  the 
arrangement  judicious. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 

The  Managers  of  The  Institute  for  Coloured 
Youth  having  concluded  to  open  an  agency  at 
the  store  of  George  W.  Taylor,  N.  W.  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  applications  of  col- 
oured boys  for  places  both  in  the  country  and 
city,  where  they  may,  as  apprentices,  be  taught 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  invite  the 
attention  of  all  those  interested,  to  the  subject, 
requesting  them  to  call  and  examine  the  list  of 
applicants. 

The  Managers  deem  it  particularly  desirable 
that  opportunities  should  be  furnished  to  col- 
oured boys  to  learn  trades  of  various  kinds; 
and  with  a  view  of  inducing  suitable  masters 
to  take  them,  are  prepared  to  offer  a  fair  com- 
pensation to  those  mechanics  with  whom  an 
agreement  may  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  a  committee  of 
respectable  coloured  men  have  undertaken  to 
recommend  the  boys  who  are  recorded  at  the 
agency,  and  thus  it  is  believed,  a  better  class 
than  usual  will  be  had  to  select  from. 

The  Managers  trust  this  notice  will  obtain 


the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the 
coloured  people,  and  that  they  will  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  opportunity  offered,  to  render 
them  an  essential  service,  by  instructing  them 
in  such  useful  trades  and  occupations,  as  will 
enable  them  to  fill  independent  and  respect- 
able  stations  in  any  community  in  which  their 
lot  may  be  hereafter  fixed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board, 
M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Twelfth  month  20th,  1849. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  First  month  7th,  1850,  at 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 
WANTED 

An  intelligent  Friend  to  act  as  Steward  of 
Haverford  School.  He  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  accounts,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  grounds,  and  to  at- 
tend  to  the  purchase  of  provisions,  &c.  A 
single  man  who  has  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  charge  of  boys  at  school  will  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Isaiah  Hacker, 
No.  112  S.  Third  street;  Edward  Yarnall, 
No.  39  Market  street ;  M.  C.  Cope,  No.  286 
Filbert  street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED 

A  boy  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  to 
learn  the  retail  dry  goods  business.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends  would  be  pre- 
ferred.   Apply  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  East  Sads- 
bury,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  22nd  of 
Eleventh  month,  Joseph  P.  Chambers,  of  New  Gar. 
den  township,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  Jael,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Cooper,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  her  residence  near  Clarkson,  Columbian: 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1849 
Esther,  wife  of  Charles  Hole  ;  a  minister  and  mem 
ber  of  Carmel  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  58th  year  o: 
her  age.  During  her  last  sickness,  which  was  severe 
she  was  remarkably  favoured  with  calmness  and  re 
signation  of  mind,  remaining  entirely  sensible  to  thi 
last;  often  expressing  to  those  about  her,  that  he 
hope  of  acceptance  was  only  in  the  Lord's  mercies 
— not  relying  on  any  works  of  righteousness  whici 
she  had  done.  And  a  little  before  the  powe:  of  art 
culation  ceased,  in  a  sweet  and  heavenly  frame  o 
mind,  she  addressed  her  family  for  the  last  time,  an 
in  conclusion  assured  them,  that  a  hope  still  rcmaine 
of  being  permitted  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  th 
Lamb  in  that  kingdom  which  will  never  have  an  ciu 

 ,  Twelfth  month  14th,  1849,  Mary  E.,  wido 

of  Thomas  Greeves,  aged  76  years,  a  member  of  tl 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Menomooies. 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

The  Sub  Indian  Agent,  who  was  to  hold 
mcil  on  the  21st  of  Sixth  month,  with  the 
efs  relative  to  traders'  claims,  in  the  after- 
Dn  of  that  day,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
rt,  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  two  inter- 
ters,  and  a  number  of  the  people  of  the 
fa.    He  invited  Thomas  VVistar  to  attend; 
he  declined,  on  being  informed,  that  they 
re  not  yet  going  into  an  examination  of 
ms  or  an  apportionment  of  the  $30,000 — 
only  points  to  which  he  had  been  requested 
jive  attention. 

the  agent  then  proceeded,  with  his  com- 
y  to  the  council  chamber,  and  the  Friends 
>ed  they  would  hear  no  more  of  the  matter, 
before  long,  a  messenger  came  to  their 
ings,  from  the  council,  with  an  urgent  re- 
st from  the  Indians,  that  he  would  come  in. 
is  was  irresistible.    It  was  afterwards  sta- 
that  the  chiefs  had  peremptorily  refused  to 
r  upon  the  business,  without  the  presence 
the  Commissioner.    As  the  Friends  were 
parable,  on  these  occasions,  though  only 
was  sent  for,  both  went. 
|)n  the  opening  of  the  council,  the  agent 
le  a  long  discourse.    The  chiefs,  deviating 
n  the  courtesy  they  had  heretofore  observ- 
several  times  interrupted  him,  with  objec- 
s,  which  he  endeavoured  to  remove,  as  he 
t  along.    The  traders'  claims,  as  it  appear- 
from  his  remarks,  had  been  satisfied,  some 
rs  ago,  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty 
le  in  1836,  up  to  that  date.    This  council 
held  under  the  treaty  of  October,  1848. 
,  some  claims  prior  to  the  former  and  sub- 
lent  to  the  latter  date,  had  been  presented 
im,  and  he  appeared  to  think  it  necessary 
sk  them,  whether  any  such  claims  should 
ecognized.    Claims  for  cattle,  hogs,  &c, 
jed  to  have  been  killed  by  their  young 
,  had  likewise  been  set  up  ;  upon  which, 
vanted  them  to  sit  in  judgment, 
shkosh  bluntly  replied,  that  they  knew  of 


no  cattle  killed  by  their  young  men  ;  but  they 
had  lost  nearly  all  their  own  and  had  sent  in 
no  claim  for  them.  This  money,  they  thought 
v.'as  for  traders. 

Then  the  agent  wanted  them  to  tell  him,  as 
Government  had  not  appropriated  enough  to 
cover  all  their  debts,  how  they  meant  to 
settle. 

The  chiefs  answered,  that  there  were  some 
traders  entitled  to  particular  favour,  on  account 
of  their  liberality  and  benevolence  to  them,  on 
certain  occasions. 

To  this  the  agent  objected  :  he  did  not  think 
that  was  the  principle  upon  which  claims  ought 
to  be  adjusted  :  he  thought  the  debts  should  be 
paid  prorata:  he  wanted  them  to  consider 
this.  He  then  entered  into  a  regular  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  meaning  of  his  Latin,  by  which 
the  Indians  were  as  much  edified  as  one  might 
expect.  After  a  labyrinthine  definition,  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  which,  must  have  sorely 
perplexed  the  simple-minded  barbarians,  if 
indeed  the  interpreter  had  skill  enough  to  lead 
them  into  it  at  all,  the  abstruse  point  was  left 
about  where  it  was  found.  They  however 
could  understand  what  was  meant  by  giving 
each  man  a  share  in  proportion  to  his  claim, 
and  agreed  to  ii,  after  a  little  explanation  by 
the  interpreter. 

The  agent  then  went  on  to  tell  the  Menomo- 
nies  a  piece  of  news  : — The  President  had  di- 
rected, that  this  money  should  be  paid  at  the 
council  held  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
$40,000,  and  had  given  the  Commissioner 
$2000,  to  bear  the  expense  of  it. 

This  was  about  as  new  to  the  Commissioner 
as  to  the  Indians.  He  added,  that  the  $30,000 
had  not  arrived,  yet,  he  understood,  this  Com- 
missioner was  going  away  the  next  day.  An- 
other council  would,  therefore,  have  to  be 
called,  and  he  had  no  means  of  meeting  the 
expense,  unless  he  should  advance  money  of 
his  own ;  which  he  would  do,  if  they  would 
repay  him  hereafter. 

This  was  a  nice  proposition.  The  Govern- 
ment had  frightened  the  Indians  into  selling 
their  lands  for  a  certain  price.  Part  of  that 
price  was  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the  traders, 
and  now  they  were  asked  to  appropriate  an- 
other part  to  the  expenses  of  a  council  for  the 
benefit  of  those  traders. 

The  assertion,  that  the  Government  had 
given  Thomas  VVistar  $2000  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, was  sufficiently  cool.  As  silence  would, 
very  justly,  have  implied  assent,  that  Friend 
look  the  liberty  of  appropriating  the  services 
of  the  interpreter,  for  a  few  moments,  while  he 
stated  the  simple  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  his 
agreement  to  the  terms  of  the  Menomonies,  he 
had  not  heard  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
matter  of  the  $30,000,  nor  was  there  a  word 
upon  the  subject  in  his  instructions.    The  re- 


quest that  he  should  give  any  attention  to  it 
was  nn  after-thought,  and  he  was  under  no 
obligation  whatever  in  relation  to  it. 

The  agent  said  no  more  about  it. 

The  chiefs  objected,  firmly,  but  in  moderate 
terms,  to  bearing  the  expense  of  coming  to 
Green  Bay,  on  this  business.  The  agent, 
they  said,  had  promised  the  delegation  recently 
sent  to  him  from  Powawhaykonnay,  to  remon- 
strate against  being  brought  down  to  meet  the 
Commissioner,  that  the  $30,000  should  be  paid 
at  the  lake.  There  the  treaty  was  made  and 
there  they  thought  was  the  proper  place  to 
transact  the  whole  business.  Heretofore,  it 
had  not  been  customary  to  bring  them  to  the 
Bay  for  such  purposes. 

Bruce,  plumply,  denied  these  assertions,  and, 
according  to  the  notes  kept  by  the  Friends,  of 
the  conference  with  the  lake  delegation,  the 
Indians  were  mistaken,  in  that  respect. 

The  agent  had  gratuitously  intimated  that 
the  $40,000  might  be  paid  at  the  lake — a  thing 
which  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  say — and 
this  had,  probably,  led  to  the  misapprehension 
of  the  chiefs.  The  interpreter  might  have 
committed  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  upon  that  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  was  unconscious  of  it  or  not  will- 
ing to  confess  it.  For  when  the  chiefs,  not 
choosing  to  leave  the  matter  thus,  directed  him 
to  say,  in  plain  English,  for  the  information 
of  the  council,  that  he  himself  must  have  lied 
to  them,  if  what  the  agent  now  asserted  was 
true,  he  performed  the  disagreeable  office  with- 
out hesitation,  but  added,  addressing  that  func- 
tionary, that  he  wished  to  clear  his  skirts;  for 
what  he  had  communicated  to  the  chiefs,  at 
the  conference,  agreed  with  their  representa- 
tion, and  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  decla- 
ration of  the  agent  himself,  at  that  time. 

This  altercation  was  rather  amusing ;  for 
none  of  the  parties  remembered  the  matter 
rightly,  and  the  agent  spent  quite  a  lenglh  of 
time  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear,  that 
he  was  correct.  He  said,  in  confirmation  of 
his  position,  that  he  could  not  have  promised 
the  payment  to  be  made  at  the  lake,  for  all 
knew,  and  he  was  then  sensible  of  it,  that  had 
the  $30,000  arrived  while  the  Commissioner's 
council  was  silting,  the  payment  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  been  made  here.  However,  the 
money  not  having  come,  he  felt  disposed  to 
indulge  them;  and,  unless  its  disbursement  at 
the  lake  should  conflict  with  instructions  he 
had  or  might  receive,  he  saw  nothing  lo  pre- 
vent it. 

He  closed  by  desiring  the  chiefs  to  withdraw 
and  agree  upon  answers  to  his  questions. 

These  questions,  by  the  way,  had  been 
reduced  to  one — the  chiefs  having  answered 
the  others  when  put — and  that  one  was  super- 
fluous, the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1848  settling 
it,  they  comprehending  none  but  debts  then  in 
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existence,  and  bearing  a  later  date  than  the 
treaty  of  1836.  The  council,  nevertheless, 
took  a  recess,  in  order,  as  the  agent  said,  that 
the  Indians  might  confer  together,  to  consider 
the  questions.  But  the  Commissioner  suggest- 
ing to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  little  awkward, 
should  the  Indians,  not  exactly  understanding 
the  matter,  give  a  decision  at  variance  with 
the  treaty,  he  concluded  to  avoid  that  risk  by 
going  into  their  private  council  and  withdraw- 
ing the  only  subject  he  had  before  them.  Of 
course,  their  deliberations,  after  this,  were 
brief,  and  the  public  council  soon  re-opened. 

Although  the  agent  had  left  no  problem  for 
the  chiefs  to  solve,  they  had  one  of  their  own, 
of  deep  interest  to  themselves,  which  they  had 
been  pondering  in  their  hearts,  ever  since  the 
Friends  had  been  with  them,  but  had,  as  yet, 
found  no  opportunity  to  unravel.  They  be- 
lieved the  presentation  of  their  remonstrances 
to  the  Government  had  been  obstructed. 

It  was  a  question,  whether  the  presence  of 
an  official  person  among  them,  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Government,  and  friendly  to 
them,  did  not  offer  the  means  of  getting  round 
the  difficulty  : — an  important  question  for  them, 
which  they  now  resolved  to  test,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  agent — the  very  person  whom 
they  suspected,  whether  justly  or  not,  of  ob- 
structing their  intercourse  with  the  Power,  in 
whose  hands,  under  Providence,  their  desti- 
nies were  placed.  Unless  the  agent  should 
forbid  their  speaking,  or  the  interpreter  refuse 
to  act,  they  thought  they  now  saw  a  way  of 
sending  their  cry  to  the  ear  of  their  Father, 
without  the  employment  of  any  secret  method, 
which  might  involve  them  or  their  friends  in 
difficulty  hereafter. 

It  was  an  experiment  full  of  anxiety  for 
them  ;  yet  they  maintained  their  usual  quiet- 
ness of  manner  and  composure  of  countenance. 
This  power  of  self-command  strikes  one  forci- 
bly, and  seems  to  proceed  from  a  native  nobi- 
lity of  character,  which  occasionally  raises 
these  people  from  degradation  to  dignity.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  beholder 
with  respect  and  sympathy. 

Carron  had  been  selected  to  speak,  and  he 
did  so  in  terms  of  Christian  forbearance.  No 
reflection  or  censure  was  cast  upon  any  one — 
no  complaint  made  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
treaty  of  last  Fall  had  been  imposed  upon  them. 
He  restricted  himself  to  an  earnest  statement, 
in  few  and  simple  words,  of  the  anguish  they 
felt  on  being  torn  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  dread  with  which  they  looked  toward 
the  dark  and  disconsolate  future. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  council,  he  came 
forward,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  agent 
and  the  Friends,  began  by  expressing  the  great 
satisfaction  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  Commissioner  and  his  treat- 
ment of  them.  But,  he  added,  when  their 
attention  was  called  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  agreeable  subject,  to  that  of  their  removal, 
their  satisfaction  was  turned  into  sorrow  ; 
when  they  thought  of  it,  their  hearts  rose  in 
their  throats  and  choked  them,  so  that  they 
could  not  speak.  They  did  not  want  to  go. 
The  distance  was  long  and  the  land  was 
strange  to  them,  and  they  would  be  near  un- 
friendly people,  by  whom,  they  expected,  many 


would  lose  their  lives.  Besides,  the  land  was 
almost  without  game  or  fish,  and  bad  for  corn. 
They  did  not  think  that  they  could  live  on  it. 
They  had  once  seen  it.  Nevertheless,  as  they 
had  promised  to  do  so,  they  were  willing  to 
look  at  it  again. 

The  agent  offered  no  interruption  to  the 
speaker,  but,  when  he  had  done,  said  a  few 
words  in  commendation  of  the  country.  He 
told  them,  they  would  find  things  different 
from  what  they  were  when  they  had  visited 
it  before : — roads  would  be  open,  garrisons 
established,  and,  shortly,  a  steamboat  would 
ply  on  the  Crow-wing  river.  He  had  under- 
stood the  land  was  good  for  corn. 

Oshkosh  here  broke  in,  with  some  impa- 
tience, saying,  there  was  no  use  in  praising 
the  country  ;  they  had  seen  it.  It  was  125 
miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  high 
prairie. 

These  were  stronger  objections  than  they 
might,  at  first,  appear  to  be.  The  high  prai- 
ries are  nearly  destitute  of  streams  and  timber, 
and,  consequently,  of  game  and  fish.  They 
are  scorching  hot  in  summer — so  great  a  sur- 
face being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  and  insufferably  bleak  in  winter — there 
being  so  little  obstruction  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  northern  blasts,  which  drive,  with  the  fury 
of  ocean  gales,  across  those  extended  plains. 
Besides,  these  high  plateaux  are,  from  supe- 
rior elevation  alone,  considerably  colder  than 
the  lower  lands,  near  the  lakes,  the  climate  of 
which,  moreover,  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity 
of  those  great  bodies  of  water.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  influences,  we  take  into  view  the  effect 
of  an  advance  of  four  degrees  towards  the  pole, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  force  of  the  Sa- 
chem's comment. 

The  Friends  were  curious  to  know,  how  the 
Menomonies  should  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  a  country  so 
distant  from  their  usual  haunts.  On  inquiry, 
it  was  stated,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
in  former  days,  they  had  rambled,  into  that 
region,  during  their  winter  hunts. 

The  subject  of  their  removal  being  intro- 
duced, the  agent  requested  the  chiefs  now  to 
name  the  men  who  were  to  explore  their  new 
residence,  preparatory  to  their  departure.  He 
wanted,  he  said,  to  have  suitable  clothing  made 
for  them ;  and  there  must  be  nine  chosen,  one 
for  each  band. 

The  Indians  answered,  that  they  would  give 
him  that  information  at  Powawhaykonnay, 
when  the  payment  was  made.  Before  that 
business  was  completed,  the  expedition  could 
not  start. 

As  this  procrastination  did  not  comport  with 
the  wishes  of  the  agent,  he  told  them  he  wanted 
to  know  now,  that  he  might  fit  them. 

They,  having  no  idea  of  being  hurried  into 
a  thing  to  which  they  were  altogether  averse, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  new  coats,  told  him  he 
might  manage  that,  by  bringing  up  an  assort- 
ment with  him. 

He  rejoined,  that  in  that  case,  it  would  rest 
with  them  to  find  men  to  fit  the  coats ;  to 
which,  they  assented,  with  a  laugh.  They 
seemed  for  a  moment,  to  forget  their  sorrow, 
in  this  small  victory. 

Sho-ne-nieu  remarked,  that  he  had  thought 


of  going,  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  too  old  for  such  a  journey,  and 
would  send  a  young  man,  in  his  stead. 

The  agent  replied,  that  the  journey  would 
be  made  easy  to  them  ;  that  three  teams  were 
provided  to  carry  them  over  land,  and  steam-; 
boats  would  be  used,  by  water,  where  they 
plied  upon  the  route.  He  had  $ 4000  for  the 
purpose,  which,  though  less  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  would  do  a  good  deal  towards  help- 
ing them  along  pleasantly. 

The  council  being  about  to  close,  Thomas 
Wistar  informed  the  chiefs,  that  they  should 
have  three  barrels  of  flour,  and  two  of  pork, 
to  take  home  with  them,  and  the  agent  would 
attend  to  their  delivery,  whenever  wanted. 

The  council  then  adjourned. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Americans  in  Japan— Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Sloops 
of-war  Preble. 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 

After  a  month's  detention,  another  escape 
was  planned,  by  burning  through  the  floor  of 
their  room,  and  digging  under  the  board  fence, 
but  only  McCoy,  Boyd  and  Bull  got  out,  when 
the  guard  heard  the  noise  and  stopped  the  rest. 
These  three  made  for  the  thickets  behind  thel 
town,  and  directed  their  course  south-westerly 
to  the  sea  shore,  which  they  reached  about  two 
o'clock  ;  but  the  barking  of  a  dog  turned  them 
from  their  course,  so  that  daylight  surprised 
them  before  they  could  reach  some  boats  they 
saw  in  a  distant  cove.  Hiding  themselves  in 
the  bushes  during  the  day,  they  started  the 
next  evening  for  the  seaside,  but  hunger  forced 
them  to  ask  a  peasant  for  food  ;  he  kindly  in- 
vited  them  to  come  into  his  hut  and  eat,  and 
straightway  went  for  the  police,  who  arrested 
and  pinioned  the  fugitives  while  at  the  table, 
and  returned  them  to  the  temple  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twenty-four  hours.  Here  their  arms 
were  tied  up  behind  their  backs  so  tight  and 
high,  that  when  the  cords  were  removed  after 
four  hours  suffering,  the  poor  fellows  could  not 
let  their  hands  down  without  assistance.  As 
a  further  punishment  for  their  restlessness) 
they  were  then  fettered  on  large  stocks,  McCoy 
being  the  heaviest  (about  S00  lbs.),  and  laid 
on  the  outer  yard  during  the  night ;  in  the 
morning,  wet  with  dew,  and  stiff  from  their 
constraint,  they  and  all  their  companions  were 
carried  to  the  town-house.  While  proceeding 
thither,  they  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  theil 
country  upon  their  tormentors,  who  tauntingly 
replied,  "  If  any  officers  from  your  country 
come  here,  we  will  serve  them  as  we  did  the 
American  Commodore  last  year,  who  wai 
knocked  down  at  Yedo  by  a  soldier ;  if  the 
Americans  took  no  notice  of  that,  why  shoult 
they  look  after  you,  who  are  only  poor  sail 
ors?  You  are  here  now  and  cannot  hel[ 
yourselves.  If  their  ships  come  here,  the 
priests  will  blow  them  to  pieces." 

At  the  examination,  the  governor  remarket 
he  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  they 
were  spies,  by  these  repeated  attempts  to  es> 
cape,  and  in  order  to  secure  them  from  injuring 
themselves,  and  save  himself  from  anxiety  bj 
their  trying  to  get  out,  he  sent  them  all  tc 
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»rison,  confining  them  in  two  small  cages, 
vhich  were  enclosed  in  a  larger  one;  McCoy, 
Joyd  and  Martin  were  kept  in  one  18  by  8 
ieet,  and  the  rest  in  another  18  by  12  feet 
;quarv,  the  two  being  about  six  feet  apart; 
poth  of  them  offensive,  full  of  vermin,  and  open 
o  the  weather ;  and  to  be  entered  only  by 
crawling  in.    The  only  furniture  in  them  were 
lousy  mats  and  a  small  washstand.    The  next 
night,  (Dec.  17th,)  Mawy,  one  of  the  Hawai- 
jians,  hung  himself  in  his  cage,  evidently  by 
idesign,  and  not  from  aberration  of  mind.  His 
Icorpse  was  put  into  a  square  box,  and  buried 
!in  the  Dutch  burying-ground  ;  and  when  his 
icompanions  asked  permission  to  accompaii}' 
ithe  dead  body  to  its  burial,  their  request  was 
scoffing! y  refused,  though  in  the  official  report 
handed  to  Captain  Glynn,  it  was  asserted  that 
ithe  men  themselves  buried  him.    In  view  of 
jthe  increased  suffering  brought  upon  them  all, 
|  the  spirited  attempts  of  McCoy  and  his  ship- 
:  mates  to  break  loose  were  blamable,  especial- 
Illy,  too,  after  one  experiment  had  convinced 
them  of  the  hopelessness  of  ultimate  escape 
Jfrom  the  country.    The  fate  of  an  American 
sailor  belonging  to  a  shipwrecked  company 
two  years  before,  who  had  been  cut  down 
iwhen  resisting  the  police,  and  died  of  his 
I  wounds  from  cruel  neglect,  should  also  have 
■1  served  as  a  warning,  and  was  perhaps  told 
them  with  that  object;  though  here  at  ease 
and  liberty,  we  are  not  going  to  judge  the  con- 
duct of  these  imprisoned  men,  in  their  natural 
desires  and  attempts  to  be  free,  very  strictly. 

It  was  now  becoming  cold,  and  the  snow 
and  rain  beat  through  the  cages ;  no  bedding, 
not  even  their  own  clothes  were  given  the 
wretched  men  ;  they  begged  hard  for  covering 
of  some  sort  for  Ezra  Goldthwait,  who  was 
taken  ill  about  Christmas.  This  man  had  been 
quite  well  hitherto.  He  became  delirious  on 
the  third  day,  with  such  symptoms  of  swelled 
and  cracked,  parched  tongue,  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  that  his  com- 
panions in  misery  were  sure  he  had  been  poi- 
soned. His  only  protection  was  a  thin  shirt 
and  trowsers,  but  though  the  snow  beat  upon 
him  as  he  lay  on  a  quilt  in  his  foul  cage,  his 
cruel  keepers  refused  to  return  him  his  own 
blanket,  only  three  days,  when  he  had  been 
sick  three  weeks  before  he  died.  A  physician 
came  every  day,  whose  prescriptions  rather 
increased  his  malady.  This  poor  man  had 
smuggled  a  Bible  into  his  cage,  which  he  re- 
quested Martin  to  return  to  his  relations  in 
Salem,  Mass.  He  died  January  24th,  the  Ja- 
panese new  year,  and  was  buried  the  next  day, 
his  keepers  ridiculing  the  others  for  asking 
permission  to  attend  the  funeral,  just  as  they 
did  when  Mawy  was  buried.  Not  long  after 
his  death,  Waters  was  attacked  in  the  same 
manner,  but  recovered  as  soon  as  his  compan- 
ions refused  to  give  him  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tions. His  guards  told  him  one  day  that  his 
coffin  was  made,  the  grave  dug,  and  the  day 
appointed  when  they  were  to  bury  him. 

Their  food  during  this  time  was  rice  and 
sweet  potatoes  for  breakfast,  rice  and  now  and 
then  a  treat  of  3  or  4  oz.  of  fish  for  dinner, 
and  rice  with  boiled  sea-weed  for  supper ;  tea 
was  furnished  for  drink.  There  was  little  to 
break  the  monotony  of  their  irksome  captivity. 


They  could  not  read  the  Bible,  lest  it  should 
be  taken  away  from  them  ;  and  no  other  books, 
or  any  means  of  amusement.  A  Japanese  cul- 
prit was  decapitated  near  their  cage  one  day  ; 
but  as  only  one  could  look  out  of  the  hole  at 
a  time,  McCoy  alone  saw  a  lad  running  by  the 
door  with  a  head  in  his  hand  ;  the  guards  to 
scare  them  intimated  strongly  that  such  might 
be  their  own  fate ;  but  Martin  says  he  cared 
very  little  about  the  threat.  McCoy  did  most 
of  the  talking,  and  had  become  rather  intimate 
with  one  of  the  guards,  who,  as  a  great  secret, 
told  him  there  was  another  American  in  prison 
in  Nagasaki.  He  also  learned  from  the  same 
source  the  existence  of  the  war  between  his 
own  country  and  Mexico. 

The  day  of  their  deliverance  was  now  ap- 
proaching, the  letter  sent  by  the  Dutch  ship 
having  reached  its  destination,  and  accom- 
plished its  purpose.  On  the  evening  of  April 
17lh,  they  heard  a  single  distant  gun,  and  soon 
after  one  of  the  guard  told  McCoy,  under 
charge  of  secrecy,  he  was  sure  it  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  vessel,  and  if  so,  they  would 
soon  hear  others  from  the  forts,  to  alarm  the 
country,  and  put  the  people  on  their  guard, 
which  they  actually  did  while  yet  conversing. 
His  shipmates  commenced  cheering,  but  by 
request  of  his  good  natured  informant,  McCoy 
asked  them  to  be  quiet,  lest  suspicion  should 
be  aroused.  In  the  evening  he  overheard  the 
guard  cautioned  by  their  superiors  not  to  tell 
the  prisoners  a  ship  had  corne ;  and  in  the 
morning  when  he  asked  a  relief  guard  what 
was  the  occasion  of  the  firing,  he  was  told  they 
were  scaling  the  guns.    His  friend  coming  on 
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the  guard  on  the  21st,  McCoy  learned  it  was 
an  American  ship  of  war  come  for  them,  but 
his  informant  added,  that  her  captain  must 
wait  until  an  answer  was  received  from  Yedo 
before  his  countrymen  could  be  given  up  to 
him,  which  would  delay  him  between  forty 
and  fifty  days,  as  the  Governor  had  no  power 
to  deliver  them  up  without  express  permis- 
sion. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  Flood  of  the  Drance. 

In  the  narrow  mountain-embosomed  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  the  streams  which  descend 
through  them,  are  sometimes  stopped  in 
their  course,  by  vast  accumulations  of  snow 
and  ice.  The  barrier  which  thus  converts  a 
roaring  river  or  mountain  torrent  into  a  smooth 
wide-spreading  lake,  is  a  piece  of  natural  ma- 
sonry :  huge  blocks  of  ice,  split  off*  from  a 
neighbouring  glacier,  descend  into  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  there  become  firmly  cement- 
ed together  by  numerous  avalanches  of  snow 
fallen  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  a  glacier  occupying  a  side 
ravine,  thrusts  itself  bodily  forwards,  with  its 
slow  but  resistless  motion,  below  its  usual 
limits,  and  thus  protrudes  its  icy  front  entirely 
across  the  valley.  But  in  which  ever  way 
this  natural  barrier  is  formed,  the  waters  con- 
tinue to  collect  behind  it,  until  at  length,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  increasing  pressure, 
it  suddenly  gives  way,  and  the  pent  up  lake, 
that  had  been  quietly  sleeping  apparently  inert 


and  powerless,  but  all  the  while  accumulating 
its  strength,  rushes  forward,  almost  in  a  body, 
and  with  immeasurable  force,  down  the  narrow 
valley. 

The  following  description  of  a  flood  of  this 
kind  is  chiefly  derived  from  an  account  by  the 
artist  Brockedon.  From  a  similar  cause  there 
was  a  more  terrible  destruction  in  the  same 
valley,  in  the  year  1595,  by  which  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  lives  were  lost. 

The  Drance  is  one  of  the  principal  tributa- 
ries of  the  Rhine  above  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  has  its  icy  source  among  the  snows  and  gla- 
ciers of  the  Pennine  Alps,  about  12  miles  east 
of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  joins  the  Rhine 
at  Martigny,  after  flowing,  or  rather  tumbling, 
about  40  miles  through  the  steep  and  rugged 
valley  of  Bagnes.  In  the  spring  of  1818  the 
people  of  this  valley  became  alarmed  on  ob- 
serving the  low  stale  of  the  waters  of  the 
Drance,  at  a  season  when  the  melting  of  the 
snows  usually  enlarge  the  torrent;  and  this 
alarm  was  increased  by  the  records  of  similar 
appearances  before  the  dreadful  inundation  of 
1595. 

Upon  going  up  the  valley  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  deficiency  of  water,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  vast  masses  of  the  glaciers  of  Get- 
roz,  and  avalanches  of  snow,  had  fallen  into 
a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  and  formed  a  solid 
dike  3,000  feet  long,  and  600  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Behind  it  the  waters  of  the  Drance 
were  accumulating,  and  they  seemed  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so,  until  they  should  either  burst 
their  bounds  or  reach  the  top  of  the  barrier, 
which  was  400  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  people  of  the  valley  perceived 
the  impending  danger;  and  although  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Switzerland  are  often  more  inclined 
to  repose  in  the  imagined  protection  of  some 
favourite  saint,  than  to  take  precautionary 
measures  for  their  safety,  yet  in  this  case  con- 
siderable efforts  were  made  to  prevent,  or  as 
much  as  might  be,  lessen  the  threatened  dis- 
aster. An  engineer  named  Venetz,  who  lived 
near  Martigny,  proposed  perforating  the  ice- 
bank  at  such  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake  as  would  allow  of  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel  before  the  water  reached  it.  By  giving 
the  opening  considerable  inclination,  the  water 
would  flow  through  with  sufficient  velocity  to 
wear  away  the  floor  of  the  tunnel,  and  thus 
gradually  but  constantly  lower  the  place  of 
discharge.  This  plan  was  approved.  Venelz 
accordingly  made  his  calculations,  and  directed 
the  commencement  of  the  perforation  60  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Gangs  of  50 
men  were  employed  to  relieve  each  other,  so 
that  the  work  went  on  constantly  day  and 
night.  They  persevered  in  their  labours  in 
the  midst  of  continual  danger  from  the  falling 
of  fresh  masses  of  the  glacier,  and  in  almost 
momentary  fear  of  the  bursting  of  the  brittle 
barrier  before  the  accumulating  pressure. 

By  the  4th  of  Sixth  month  they  had  accom- 
plished an  opening  through  the  vast  embank- 
ment ;  but  having  begun  their  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  dike  at  the  same  time,  at  the  place 
where  they  ought  to  have  met,  one  part  was 
20  feet  lower  than  the  other.  It  was  favour- 
able that  the  daily  increase  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  the  water  was  now  less,  owing  to 
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the  extension  of  its  surface.  They  proceeded 
to  lower  the  highest  side  of  the  tunnel,  and 
completed  it  just  before  the  water  reached 
them.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  thirty-four 
doys  after  the  work  was  commenced,  the  water 
began  to  flow.  At  first,  the  opening  was  not 
large  enough  to  carry  ofF  the  supplies  which 
the  lake  received  ;  and  it  rose  2  feet  above  the 
tunnel ;  but  this  soon  enlarged  from  the  action 
of  the  water,  and  the  increased  torrent  rushed 
through.  In  thirty-two  hours  the  lake  sank 
10  feet,  and  during  the  following  twenty-four 
hours  20  feet  more.  In  a  few  days  it  would 
have  been  emptied  ;  but  the  cataract  which 
issued  from  the  gallery,  melted  and  broke  up 
a  large  portion  of  the  base  of  the  dike  which 
had  served  as  its  buttress  :  its  resistance  de- 
creased faster  than  the  pressure  of  the  lake  ; 
and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th  the  dike  burst.  In  half  an  hour  the  wa- 
ter escaped  through  the  breach  and  left  the 
lake  empty. 

The  impetuous  flood  rushed  onwards  down 
the  rocky  ravine,  destroying  houses,  fields, 
forests,  bridges  and  mills;  and  bearing  along 
with  it  ponderous  masses  of  rock  and  immense 
blocks  of  ice.  One  of  the  bridges  stood  90 
feet  above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Drance  ; 
yet  it  did  not  escape  destruction.  Charged 
with  the  fearful  evidences  of  its  power,  the 
sweeping  torrent — now,  however,  much  de- 
creased in  violence  owing  to  the  expansion  of 
the  valley — reached  Martigny,  a  distance  of 
25  miles,  at  about  6  o'clock.  Here  it  destroy- 
ed many  of  the  houses,  deluged  with  mud  and 
water  the  lower  stories  of  those  it  left  stand- 
ing, and  reared  up  enormous  piles  of  trees, 
rocks,  timbers  of  houses,  broken  doors,  frag- 
ments of  mill-wheels,  shafts  of  carts,  handles 
of  ploughs,  and  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  400 
cottages  which  it  had  carried  away  and  torn 
to  pieces  in  its  rapid  and  resistless  course.  An 
incredible  amount  of  labour  was  required  to 
clear  away  the  mud  and  rubbish  from  the 
streets  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render  them  pass- 
able. By  this  disastrous  inundation  34  lives 
were  lost ;  and  the  damage  done  during  the 
two  hours  of  its  desolating  progress,  was  esti- 
mated to  exceed  a  million  of  Swiss  livres 
[555,000  dollars]. 

The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
lake  had  been  800,000,000  of  cubic  feet ;  of 
this  the  tunnel,  before  the  disruption,  had  car- 
ried ofF270,000,000,  besides  60,000,000  which 
flowed  in  during  the  three  days.  If  the  dike 
had  remained  untouched,  and  it  could  have 
resisted  the  pressure  until  the  lake  reached  the 
level  of  its  lop,  a  volume  of  1,700,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  would  have  been  accumu- 
lated there,  and  a  devastation  much  more  ex- 
tensive would  probably  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. "  From  this  greater  danger,"  says 
Brockedon,  "  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drance  were  preserved  by  the  heroism  and 
devotion  of  the  brave  men  who  effected  the 
formation  of  the  gallery  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Venetz.  I  know  no  instance  on  record  of 
courage  equal  to  this;  their  risk  of  life  was 
not  for  fame  or  for  riches — they  had  not  the 
usual  excitements  to  personal  risk,  in  a 
world's  applause  or  gazetted  promotion, — 
their  devoted  courage  was  to  save  the  lives 


and  property  of  their  fellowmen,  not  to  destroy 
them." 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  progress  of 
the  torrent,  that  furnishes  evidence  of  superior 
acuteness  of  hearing,  if  not  of  remarkable  sa- 
gacity, in  an  animal  that  suffers — unjusily  it 
is  probable — under  the  general  imputation  of 
stupidity.  It  is  thus  related  in  Griscom's 
"  Year  in  Europe." 

"  A  gentleman  mounted  on  a  mule  was  de- 
scending the  valley  towards  Martigny,  unsus- 
picious of  danger.  Suddenly  the  animal  pricked 
up  its  ears,  and  made  an  effort  to  leave  the 
road.  The  rider  neither  seeing  nor  hearing 
anything  that  should  occasion  this  freak,  forced 
the  creature  back  into  the  path.  It  still  mani- 
fested uneasiness,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after, 
in  spite  of  resistance,  scrambled  with  all  its 
might  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  carrying 
its  unwilling  rider  along  with  it.  But  in  a 
minute  after,  the  roaring  of  the  torrent  was 
heard,  and  the  devastating  flood  passed,  with 
its  awful  rapidity,  leaving  the  terrified  traveller 
absorbed  in  feelings  of  astonishment  and  grati- 
tude." 

Manumitted  Slaves. — Some  five  years  ago, 
Sampson  Saunders,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
Virginia,  made  preparations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  slaves,  as  a  colony,  in  Michigan. 
Death  prevented  him  from  personally  carrying 
it  into  effect,  but  he  committed  it  to  the  hands 
of  two  of  his  friends,  and  with  the  deed  of  ma- 
numission, the  sum  of  $  15,000  to  carry  the 
settlement  into  practice.  Since  then  a  place 
has  been  purchased  in  Cassopolis,  and  100 
freed  slaves  have  been  located  there  comfort- 
ably. Some  of  the  slaves  had  considerable 
sums  in  the  hands  of  S.  Saunders, — one  of 
them  $1,500,  others  $1000,  and  two  or  three 
more  than  $6000, — all  of  which  has  been  paid 
over  to  them.  Some  portion  of  the  $15,000 
was  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  wives  and 
children  belonging  to  other  planters.  In  some 
instances  the  slaves  have  appropriated  their 
earnings  to  free  their  mothers  from  bondage. 
—  Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

TRUTH. 

It  is  necessary  that  all,  especially  those  who 
have  been  enlightened  by  the  "  day  spring 
from  on  high,"  should  be  careful  that  no  dread 
of  suffering  in  any  shape,  nor  the  fear  of  unpo- 
pularity, should  be  permitted  to  induce  them  to 
yield  their  integrity  to  their  Almighty  Protec- 
tor, and  compromise  that  ever  blessed  truth 
which  has  been  clearly  made  known  to  them. 
Should  this  lamentably  be  the  case  with  any, 
is  it  not  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  instead  of 
those  constant  mercies  and  blessings  which 
have  heretofore  been  dispensed,  a  blast  may 
come  upon  them  ;  and  instead  of  that  clearness 
of  sight  with  which  they  were  furnished,  dark- 
ness and  confusion  may  be  their  portion?  The 
same  unerring  truth  requires  our  complete  and 
unequivocal  adherence,  as  in  the  early  times 
of  our  Society,  though  in  retaining  our  hold 
upon  it,  in  which  alone  consists  our  safety, 
suffering  will  doubtless  attend,  as  in  ages  past. 

It  is  also  indispensable  that  those  who  pro- 


fess the  Truth,  should  be  possessors  of  it,  and 
that  the  effect  of  its  subduing  and  sanctifying 
power  should  be  manifest,  wherever  there  is 
an  external  profession.  The  blessed  fruits  will 
then  appear, — meekness,  patience,  resignation, 
forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  will  beautify 
the  possessor,  and  it  will  thus  be  recommended 
to  others  and  promoted  in  the  world.  It  will 
admit  of  no  compromise  with  evil,  but  will 
lead  in  that  holy  life,  "  that  others  seeing  our 
good  works,  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is 
in  heaven." 

We  are  then  in  a  state  to  meet  trials,  and 
the  acts  of  those  who  persecute  us,  in  a  sweet 
temper,  and  are  enabled  through  the  Spirit  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  to  dwell  in  that  disposU 
tion,  which  under  the  most  trying  and  excru- 
ciating tortures  from  cruel  men,  breathed  forth 
this  compassionate  desire,  "  Father  forgive 
them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

State  of  New  York. 

For  "  The  Friend."  j 

JOHN  STICKLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  J28.) 

In  a  letter  written  in  1826,  at  the  request  of 
a  friend  he  relates  the  following  circumstance  : 

"  I  dreamed  of  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  near  where  I  lived,  with  a  well  known 
clergyman  of  this  county,  who  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  Lord  Eldon.  The  minister  was 
angling  for  fish,  having  a  very  fine  rod,  line 
and  barbed  hook,  which  he  baited  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  then  cast  his  hook  into  the  river, 
amidst  multitudes  of  fishes,  but  caught  none. 
This  was  often  repeated,  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
the  fishes  would  not  take  hold  of  his  bait. 

"  There  was  a  hedge  near  that  part  of  the 
river  where  we  were  standing,  and  in  my 
dream,  I  took  an  old  rod  out  of  that  hedge, 
and  found  in  my  pocket  a  string  of  weak, 
small  twine,  which  I  fastened  to  the  end  of  my 
old  stick,  and  finding  a  pin  in  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat,  I  crooked  the  point  to  the  form  of  a  fish- 
hook, and  bound  the  string  beneath  the  head, 
and  then  attempted  to  bait  it  out  of  my  mouth 
as  I  saw  the  clergyman  do  ;  but  as  my  hook 
had  no  barb,  1  cast  it  naked  into  the  water, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Success  is  of  the 
Lord.  Instantly  a  fine  fish  swallowed  my 
hook,  and  two  more  joined  it,  offering  them- 
selves to  be  taken,  one  on  each  side.  So  I 
called  to  the  clergyman,  Help,  I  have  three 
fishes,  and  am  fearful  that  my  line  will  break, 
for  they  are  large.  We  drew  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  until  we  found  a  low  spot 
of  land,  and  drew  them  out.  The  minister 
lifted  one  of  them  up,  and  said  to  me,  I  never 
saw  such  fine  fishes !  they  are  as  long  as  we 
are  high.  Then  I  awoke  and  recollected  that 
word  of  the  Lord  to  the  two  disciples,  '  I  will 
make  you  fishers  of  men.' 

"Shortly  after  this  dream,  if  not  the  very 
next  day,  I  was  directed  to  a  parish  north  of 
Wareham,  to  hold  a  meeting.  Calling  on  a 
good  old  farmer  for  a  little  refreshment,  and 
to  put  in  my  horse,  I  told  him  my  dream.  He 
thought  as  I  also  did,  that  it  was  an  omen  of 
success,  and  that  some  souls  would  be  caught 
by  the  Gospel  hook  that  evening.  The  sub- 
ject was,  Luke  xxiv.  8  :  « And  they  remem- 
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>ertd  his  words."    This  short  verse  was  my 
100k  ;  the  Lord  gave  the  word ;  and  made  it  to 
prosper.    To  Him  be  all  the  glory  !    I  ob- 
served in  the  assembly  three  persons,  whom  I 
[tad  never  seen  before,  of  fine  stature  and  supe- 
rior dress,  who  heard  with  uncommon  alien- 
i  ion.    When  the  meeting  was  ended,  I  saw  a 
Nbw  persons  collected  round  the  window  of  the 
room,  and  went  to  ascertain  the  occasion, 
khen  I  beheld  a  ruie  woman,  wilh  her  eyes 
Hosed,  and  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks! 
'  Woman,'  said  I,  1  why  weepest  thou  ?  Whom 
fseekest  thou?'    'I  seek  that  Jesus,'  she  snid, 
|  whose  words  I  have  always  forgotten  !  O  pray 
o  the  Lord  for  me,  a  miserable  sinner  ;  and  her 
t.ears  still  ran  down  her  cheeks.'  Her  husband, 
El  fine  looking  man,  was  silling  on  a  seat  in 
ihe  house.    I  thought  he  looked  displeased, 
find  went  and  sat  near  him  ;  and  said,  'Be  not 
displeased.    If  the  Lord  has  troubled,  he  will 
Ipomforl.    We  can  never  know  the  comfort  of 
pardoning  mercy,  unlil  first  we  are  troubled 
Tor  our  sins.'  He  answered, '  I  am  not  offended, 
but  with  myself.    I  am  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
jjyet  have  I  not  remembered  the  words  of  the 
fcord.    I  beg  you  will  pray  for  me,  as  well  as 
(Tor  my  wife.    I  will  be  your  hearer  as  long  as 
■  live,  if  you  will  come  to  l his  place.'    I  then 
feat  down  by  the  wife  to  comfort  her  by  other 
{words  of  the  Redeemer,  when  there  came  and 
Iptood  by  me  a  fine  tall  woman.    I  looked  up 
jto  her  and  said,  'Is  this  your  sister?'  'It  is  my 
jiftiother,  she  replied,  bursting  into  tears,  'and  I 
beg  your  prayers  for  me  too,  as  I  have  forgot- 
[ten  the  words  of  the  blessed  Saviour.'  After 
•borne  advice,  and  commending  them  to  the 
ijgracious  mercy  of  God,  we  parted  ;  shaking 
fjhands  with  hearts  full  of  love,  and  eyes  full  of 
wears.    Thus  the  old  slick,  the  weak  string, 
land  plain  pin,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  suc- 
ceeded more  than  the  painted  rod.    '  Yes,' 
ikaid  one  of  the  reformers,  '  Anything  will  do, 
fiwhen  God  works  /'  " 

As  this  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  drew 
[toward  the  close  of  life,  there  was  an  evident 
[(deepening  in  religious  experience,  and  an  in- 
Icreased  meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
IjHis  heart  seemed  replenished  with  love  to  all, 
[and  he  delighted  in  that  communion  of  spirit 
Pwilh  the  Source  of  all  good,  and  with  his  fel- 
pow-believers,  which  is  the  privilege  and  the 
hoy  of  Christians.  In  ihe  Third  month,  1831, 
[Bie  wrote  to  his  children  : 

"  Love  and  power  are  the  true  spirit  of  the 
RGospel.  God  has  many  precious  people 
fjamongst  the  Friends,  called  Quakers.  I  have 
ever  felt  an  attachment  to  that  body  of  Chris- 
tian people,  so  opposed  to  bloody  war.  Like 
'any  late  dear  friend  R.  Brackenbury,  I  can 
]say  as  he  once  did  to  me,  I  have  one  foot 
'amongst  the  Quakers,  and  the  other  among  the 
'Methodists.  I  always  feel  my  soul  refreshed, 
{(as  he  said)  whenever  I  read  their  writings. 
\None,  I  think,  acknowledge  the  Head  of  the 
^Church  so  fully  as  they,  and  so  look  up  for 
tyhe  help  and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

In  another  letter  he  alludes  to  some  profes- 
sors of  religion  who  had  taken  an  oath,  with  a 
view  of  benefiting  themselves,  and  expresses 
his  wish  that  they  had  attended  to  the  com- 
tmand  of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  "  Swear  not 
at  all." 


His  views  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  insufficiency  of  all  outward 
observances,  were  strenglhened  as  he  advanc- 
ed in  life,  and  the  peaceful  contentment,  the 
holy  joy  with  which  he  was  favoured,  were 
very  animating  and  instructive.  One  of  his 
daughters  had  joined  in  membership  wilh  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  was  married  to  a  mem- 
ber. Wilh  them  he  held  a  not  unfrequent 
correspondence,  and  some  of  his  letters,  are 
lively  and  touching. 

In  one  dated  First  month,  1832,  speaking 
of  himself  and  wife,  he  says,  "  We  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  best  wishes  for 
your  present  holiness,  usefulness,  and  happi- 
ness; for  which  ends  the  Almighty  created  and 
redeemed  you,  and  hath  called  you  to  his  king- 
dom of  glory  by  Jesus  Christ.  Our  hope  is, 
dear  children,  that  you  will  be  welcomed  by 
your  parents  into  those  everlasting  habitations 
where  the  righteous  go  who  sleep  in  Jesus. 
May  you  hold  fast  your  holy  profession,  and 
keep  free  from  a  party  spirit.  Love  all  who 
love  your  Saviour,  and  yet  be  firm  in  those 
truths  you  have  learned  in  the  school  of 
Christ." 

In  the  Fifth  month  of  (he  year  1832,  his 
second  wife  died,  a  loss  which  he  deeply  felt  ; 
but  he  says,  "  My  comforts  under  this  trouble 
are,  that  she  is  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  and  my 
hope  soon  to  go  to  her,  and  to  have  our  part  with 
the  meek  followers  of  the  Lamb,  as  also  the 
consideration  of  our  living  in  love  and  peace 
forty  years  except  one  week."  In  a  brief  me- 
moir respecting  her,  he  writes  thus  :  "  She 
was  a  person  of  few  words,  and  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit.  She  had  little  to  say,  but  it  was 
very  conclusive  and  wilh  tears.  Her  prayers, 
I  believe,  were  the  desires  of  a  broken  heart, 
which  God  will  not  despise.  She  was  candid, 
and  free  from  the  party  antichristian  spirit; — 
was  a  firm  believer  in  universal  grace,  and 
lived  and  walked  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  all 
mankind.  She  considered  those  to  be  the  best 
Christians  who  were  most  like  her  Saviour. 
Full  of  concern  for  her  children's  eternal  hap- 
piness, she  followed  them  with  her  prayers 
and  tears  to  the  latest  hour." 

"  Her  death  was  almost  sudden.  She  was 
very  cheerful  on  the  evening  of  her  decease, 
and  we  went  to  bed  at  our  usual  hour,  but  nei- 
ther of  us  felt  disposed  to  sleep.  She  said, 
'  We  cannot  sleep ;  but  if  I  ever  sleep  again,  1 
hope  to  dream  of  heaven  and  heavenly  things, 
as  I  shall  not  be  much  longer  in  this  world.' 
Soon  after  these  words,  she  became  very  rest- 
less, and  desired  to  dress  and  go  down  and  sit 
in  her  chair,  which  was  complied  with.  I 
helped  her  down,  and  she  directly  closed  her 
eyes  and  fell  asleep  in  Christ  without  a  sigh  or 
groan." 

(To  be  continued.) 


If  a  man  be  kind  and  courteous  to  strangers, 
it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that 
his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them.  If  he  be 
compassionate  toward  the  afflictions  of  others, 
it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree 
that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm. 
If  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it 


shows  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries, 
so  that  he  cannot  be  shot.  If  he  be  thankful 
for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs 
men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash. — Bacon. 

Communicated. 

STANZAS 

BY  MARY  COLE,  OF  DEER  CREEK. 

Yes,  I  have  cherished  visions  wild, 

As  ever  cheated  Fancy's  child, 

And  though  they  long  my  heart  beguiled, 

With  dreams  of  happiness, 
Their  dreams  were  destined  to  decay, 
I  saw  them  fade  and  pass  away, 
Nor  leave  behind  one  genuine  ray, 

To  cheer  life's  wilderness. 

Humbled  indeed,  yet  not  resigned, 
Condemned,  nor  grief,  nor  joy  to  find, 
In  vain  I  met  the  kindred  mind, 

So  loved  before. 
For  sadly  every  scene  I  viewed; 
The  world  appeared  a  desert  rude, 
A  dark,  a  cheerless  solitude, 

To  charm  no  more. 

But  oh  !  the  Power  that  formed  the  soul, 
Who  bade  the  storms  of  sorrow  roll, 
Knew  when  the  tempest  to  control, 

And  calm  the  wave. 
A  voice  He  sounded  from  above, 
With  awful  warning  to  reprove  ; 
I  felt  it  was  a  Father's  love 

Intent  to  save. 

Then  let  us,  trusting  in  His  power, 
No  longer  dread  affliction's  hour, 
No  longer  fear  the  wintry  shower, 

In  tempest  gloom, 
But  firmly  strive  no  more  to  stray, 
From  that  plain,  simple,  narrow  way, 
That  leads  to  joys,  which  ne'er  decay, 

Beyond  the  tomb. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  127.) 

At  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  held  Fifth 
month  29th,  1789,  Sarah  Harrison  was  set  at 
liberty  to  visit  the  families  of  Friends  in  Balti- 
more, and  parts  adjacent,  and  to  attend  some 
meetings  within  the  limits  of  her  own  Yearly 
Meeting.  She  commenced  this  service  by  at- 
tending the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  from  thence 
went  to  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  where 
her  concern  being  united  with,  she  visited  the 
families.  She  says,  we,  meaning  herself  and 
a  committee  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  appointed 
to  assist  her,  "  visited  all  those  at  the  Clifts, 
who  lay  any  claim  to  our  principles  ;  had  also 
three  public  meetings  among  them  to  as  much 
satisfaction  as  could  be  expected.  They  are 
indeed  like  sheep  scattered  upon  the  mountains, 
having  none  to  watch  over  them  but  the  Shep- 
herd of  Israel."  She  visited  the  members  of 
Indian  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that  of 
Gunpowder.  At  Baltimore  she  went  to  the 
families  of  many  who  had  been  disowned, 
where  she  says,  "  Marvellous  it  was  to  see  the 
openness  and  tenderness  manifest."  Whilst 
at  Baltimore,  she  wrote  to  her  family  thus : 
"  I  think  much  about  my  dear  children,  desir- 
ing they  may  be  preserved  from  evil,  and  kept 
out  of  the  streets  as  much  as  possible,  for  there 
is  nothing  of  good  to  be  learned  there ;  and 
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evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 
May  you  remember,  dear  children,  that  you 
must  give  account  to  Him  that  made  you,  for 
every  idle  word  you  speak ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  that  worketh  abomination  or  maketh 
a  lie,  that  shall  ever  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  My  dear  children,  I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  cause  for  my  writing  in  this 
manner.  See  to  it ;  for  that  which  is  done  in 
secret,  shall  be  brought  to  light.  The  Lord 
will  not  acquit  the  wicked,  nor  let  the  guilty 
go  unpunished.  So  partake  not  with  them  in 
their  sins,  lest  you  also  partake  with  them  in 
their  plagues ;  but  come  out  from  amongst 
them,  my  children  ;  and  wash  you,  make  you 
clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings;  and  I 
will  receive  you,  saith  the  Lord.  Now,  my 
sons,  if  sinners  entice  you,  consent  not ;  but  if 
you  have  sinned,  do  so  no  more,  and  seek  to 
know  the  God  of  your  father  and  mother.  If 
ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you,  but  if  ye 
forsake  him  he  will  cast  you  off  forever.  May 
this,  my  dear  lambs,  never  be  your  unhappy 
lot,  is  the  fervent  desire  of  your  poor  mother, 
who  is  travelling  up  and  down  for  the  good  of 
others,  leaving  you  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  Him  who  cared  for  me,  when  I  had  neither 
father  nor  mother  to  watch  over  me.  He  was 
pleased  to  visit  my  soul,  when  very  young,  with 
his  day  spring  from  on  high  ;  he  preserved  me 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  kept  me  from 
falling  into  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  Oh ! 
may  living  praises  be  ascribed  unto  his  worthy 
name  by  me  and  mine  forever  and  ever,  saith 
my  soul." 

Whilst  in  Baltimore  she  received  the  intel- 
ligence that  Sarah  Williams,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  had  deceased  on  the 
18th  of  Seventh  month.  Sarah  was  an  accept- 
able minister,  and  though  only  24  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  had  been  labouring 
in  that  line  for  seven  years.  She  had  been  an 
adopted  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Har- 
rison, and  when  the  latter  heard  of  her  death, 
it  was  a  great  shock  to  her.  Yet,  she  says, 
"  The  language  occurred,  '  Weep  not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children.' 
May  dear  Charles  be  enabled  to  refrain  his 
voice  from  weeping,  and  his  eyes  from  tears. 
His  loss  will  be  amply  made  up  as  he  submits 
in  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  who  knows 
best  what  is  best  for  us,  and  for  the  church, 
and  is  able  not  only  to  strip  her  of  the  orna- 
ments with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  adorn 
her,  but  also  to  raise  up  others  to  supply  their 
places.  May  a  double  portion  of  her  spirit 
rest  on  him,  and  on  his  dear  little  girl,  is  the 
fervent  desire  of  my  mind.  Dear  Sarah  has 
been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  almost  every 
day  for  several  weeks,  while  we  have  been 
visiting  families ;  and  often  in  the  course  of 
my  testimonies,  I  have  had  to  mention  her  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  Truth  at  so  early  a  period  of 
her  life,  though  she  laboured  under  many  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements.  Many  trying 
circumstances  of  her  life  were  brought  to  my 
remembrance,  as  well  as  her  growth  and  expe- 
rience in  the  work  of  religion,  and  at  what  age 
her  mouth  was  opened  in  meetings.  She  was 
recommended  to  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  And 
now  methinks  I  hear  a  voice  saying,  'Blessed 
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are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  for  they 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.' " 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  Sarah  Williams's 
adopted  mother, — and  a  deep  feeling  of  lamen- 
tation for  her  loss  was  experienced  by  the 
church,  whilst  its  members  could  but  feel,  that 
their  departed  sister,  though  young  in  years, 
had  been  enabled  to  work  out  her  portion  of 
labour  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  and  had  been 
taken  as  at  noon  to  receive  her  penny  of  ever- 
lasting peace. 

Whilst  still  engaged  in  the  arduous  service 
assigned  to  her  in  and  near  Baltimore,  Sarah 
Harrison  made  various  notes  of  her  feelings. 
On  one  occasion,  she  says,  "  I  am  trying  to 
learn,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content ;  so  that  I  may  come  to  know  both 
how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound,  and  that 
in  all  things  I  may  be  instructed,  and  brought 
to  see  more  and  more  into  the  mysteries  of 
godliness,  which  are  great  indeed;  and  when 
the  Lord  is  pleased  to  open  them  to  our  under- 
standing, they  are  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  and 
we  are  made  to  acknowledge  that  in  him  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge." "  I  desire  to  stand  resigned  to  the 
will  of  the  great  Master,  that  so  when  I  have 
passed  this  vale  of  tears,  I  may  be  prepared  to 
leave  the  world  without  a  fearful  apprehension 
of  hearing  the  woful  sentence  passed  on  me, 
that  was  on  him  that  had  left  his  talent  unim- 
proved." 

The  tender  feelings  of  Sarah  Harrison  expe- 
rienced another  shock,  before  this  service  was 
accomplished.  Her  son  Thomas,  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  When  information  reached  the 
poor,  heart-stricken  mother,  she  found  that 
there  was  One  who  could  heal  her.  She  felt 
his  Holy  Spirit  near  her,  and  was  enabled  in 
true  submission  to  the  Lord's  will,  to  bow 
down  in  supplication,  that  herself  and  husband 
might  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  perfect  resig- 
nation, so  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  say, 
"  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

She  was  enabled  to  feel  that  those  of  her 
children,  seven  in  number,  who  had  been  taken 
from  her  by  death  in  their  early  years,  had 
been  gathered  in  mercy  among  the  saints  in 
light.  She  knew  that  for  them,  there  was  no 
cause  to  sorrow,  and  in  the  strength  which  the 
Lord  alone  can  give,  she  felt  that  she  would 
rather  that  all  should  be  taken  in  the  innocency 
of  youth,  than  that  one  should  grow  up  a  ser- 
vant of  sin. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  strive  after  re- 
signation to  the  loss  of  Friends  and  connec- 
tions, when  it  appears  to  be  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father  to  gather  them  from  us.  He 
knows  when  it  is  best  to  remove  them,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  place  our  hands  upon  our  mouths 
in  silent  acquiescence.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  valuable  Friend  relate  an  anecdote  to 
this  effect.  A  religious  woman  had  a  son  ap- 
parently near  to  the  gates  of  death.  She  be- 
lieved he  would  be  taken,  and  felt  it  would  be 
right  to  resign  him,  but  her  maternal  feelings 
overpowering  her  religious  sense  of  right,  she 
refused  to  do  so,  and  continued  praying,  or 
at  least  petitioning,  that  her  son's  life  might  be 
spared.    It  appeared  that  her  requests  unsanc- 


tified  by  resignation,  were  granted  in  judgment  j 
not  in  mercy.    The  child  recovered,  and  grewlj 
up  to  be  the  thorn  and  sorrow  of  her  life, — thel 
bitterness  of  anguish  and  of  shame  to  herllj 
What  right  to  mourn  and  weep  have  we  fori 
the  loss  of  Friends  who  have  been  gathered  inj 
mercy,  and  safely  housed,  as  we  can  humblyj 
trust  in  one  of  the  many  mansions  in  glory  ?l 
Here,  had  they  been  continued,  it  would  have| 
been  in  probation,  with  a  possibility  of  losingi 
the  crown  in  the  end;  there,  they  are  forever] 
at  rest, — forever  settled  in  unending  happiness. 
A  Friend  who  deceased  some  years  since, 
whilst  on  his  deathbed  expressed  the  sentiment, 
that  to  be  removed  when  in  the  prime  of  use- 
fulness from  the  church,  was  desirable.  He 
alluded  to  one  who  had  fallen  away  in  his  old 
age,  and  stating  that  this  individual  had  in 
early  manhood  a  very  severe  illness,  added, 
"  Had  he  been  taken  then,  all  Israel  would 
have  mourned  for  him  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  7th,  1850,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  John  M. 
Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury,  Elihu  Roberts,  Josiah 
H.  Newbold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lip- 
pincott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston, 
Francis  Bacon,  James  Kite,  William  Scatter- 
good. 

Annual  Report. 

To  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report : 

That  during  the  past  year,  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools,  and  increase  their  efficiency.  With 
this  view  they  have  created  a  convenient  stair- 
way connecting  the  Girls'  School  with  the 
attic ;  and  the  latter  has  been  plastered  and 
suitably  furnished.  It  now  presents  a  very 
neat  and  comfortable  appearance ;  and  is  in  all 
respects  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  class 
room.  As  it  was  believed  that  an  increased 
number  of  girls  might  be  readily  instructed, 
by  incurring  some  additional  expense,  an  as- 
sistant teacher  was  employed  ;  and  the  neces- 
sary seats  and  desks  for  their  accommodation 
were  procured.  The  propriety  of  all  these 
changes,  we  think,  is  already  apparent.  The 
school  has  become  much  larger  ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  class  room  has  been  to  facilitate  instruc- 
tion, and  promote  order  and  quietness. 

The  improvement  of  the  girls  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  satisfactory.  Many  of  them 
are  attentive  and  anxious  to  learn.  Irregular 
attendance  is,  however,  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  their  advancement ;  and  this  is  a 
difficulty  that  cannot  be  wholly  prevented.  To 
assist  their  studies  in  geography,  and  give 
them  more  correct  ideas  of  the  earth's  form 
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and  motion,  together  with  the  relative  position 
of  places  upon  it,  a  globe  was  purchased.  A 
largo  map  of  North  America,  and  some  addi- 
tional reading  books,  were  also  procured. 

It  has  been  observed  that  coloured  females 
are  very  generally  subjected  to  great  inconve- 
nience and  expense,  on  account  of  their  inabi- 
lity to  make  or  repair  their  own  clothing.  In 
consequence  of  this,  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  in  the  Girls' School  to  sewing.  One 
day  in  each  week  is  devoted  to  it ;  and  there 
is  then  a  much  larger  attendance  than  at  other 

i  times.  Great  improvement  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  scholars  in  this  useful  art;  and  some 
of  them  arc  now  able  to  cut  out  and  make  their 
own  clothing.  Besides  sewing  for  themselves, 
the  Girls  have  made  a  large  number  of  gar- 
ments for  destitute  children   in   the  Infant 

I  School.  These,  for  the  most  part,  were  made 
of  materials  that  had  been  gratuitously  fur- 

Inished. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  School  in  1838, 
554  girls  have  been  admitted.  The  Class  list 
Sis  at  "present  71,  and  the  average  attendance 
jduring  the  past  year  has  been  47f.  The 
javerage  was  somewhat  reduced  by  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera  during  part  of  the  year. 

The  Infant  School  continues  to  be  largely 
■attended.  Nearly  one  hundred  children,  in 
jpleasant  weather,  are  frequently  assembled. 
Frhese  have  generally  made  some  progress  in 
jtheir  studies ;  but  to  conduct  such  a  school  in 
Ka  satisfactory  manner,  is  no  easy  task.  As 
the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  to  be 
[taught  to  very  young  and  undisciplined  minds, 
Bmuch  patient  persevering  labour  is  required. 

Since  its  commencement  in  1836,  1115 
ikcholars  have  been  admitted  to  the  Infant 
[School.  The  Class  list  is  now  111,  and  the 
leverage  throughout  the  year  has  been  71,. 
i  The  scholars,  particularly  those  of  the  Girls' 
|School,  continue  to  use  the  valuable  collection 
Ipf  books  in  the  Library.  Since  last  Report, 
|12  additional  volumes  have  been  purchased, 
Imostly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  younger 
[children. 

Ij  Both  Schools  have  been  regularly  visited  by 
[  he  Managers;  and  in  their  examinations,  ef- 
[jbrts  have  been  made,  to  show  the  children, 
I  he  usefulness  of  knowledge,  as  applied  to  the 
Ibrdinary  business  of  life.    With  this  view, 
Ijhey  have  been  separately  questioned,  in  men- 
I  al  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  apart  from 
I  he  regular  routine  of  their  lessons.    This  it 
Is  thought  has  a  tendency  to  arouse  their  minds 
[and  quicken  their  perceptions;  as  well  as  to 
l[nable  them  the  better  to  employ  and  appreci- 
ate whatever  knowledge  they  acquire. 
Ij  In  order  to  spread  correct  information  re- 
specting the  schools,  and  to  induce  a  more 
egular  and  punctual  attendance  on  the  part  of 
ihe  scholars,  the  Managers  have  had  500  cards 
tainted,  which  contain  the  requisite  rules  and 
^formation  ;  one  of  these  has  been  given  to 
■ach  of  the  children,  and  they  have  been  in 
ther  ways  circulated. 

'  The  sum  of  $27.67  has  been  applied  to  pur- 
hasing  32  pairs  of  shoes,  which,  during  the 
ast  winter  were  distributed  among  the  most 

lestitute  scholars  in  both  schools. 

!  Nearly  two  hundred  dollars  have  been  ex- 
ended  in  fitting  up  the  Class  room,  and  in 


purchasing  the  necessary  fixtures  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  employing  an  assistant  teacher, 
additional  annual  subscriptions  will  be  re- 
quired. 

We  wish  not  to  place  too  high  an  estimate 
upon  our  efforts,  which  are  indeed  very  limit- 
ed ;  but  we  desire  that  our  fellow  members 
may  feel  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view, 
and  be  ready  to  embrace  all  suitable  means  for 
promoting  it.  That  thus,  through  the  blessing 
of  Him  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  we  may  be  in  some  degree  instru- 
mental in  raising  a  despised  class  of  our  fellow 
beings  to  a  station  in  society,  which  we  believe 
He  designs  them  to  occupy. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

J.  M.  Whitall,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  27,  1849. 


"Keep  thy  Heart  with  all  Diligence." — 
What  force  and  meaning  is  there  in  this  in- 
junction !  Keep  thy  heart  from  being  stained 
by  sin,  and  corrupted  by  passion ;  keep  it 
from  being  shrunk  or  shrivelled  up  by  selfish- 
ness ;  keep  it  from  growing  cold  and  hard,  and 
narrow  ;  keep  it  fresh,  and  wise,  and  loving. 
It  may  reflect  the  truth,  even  as  the  peaceful 
summer's  lake  shows  the  serene  heavens  in  its 
unruffled  bosom.  Let  us  then  strive  to  keep 
our  heart  thus,  and  keep  it  with  all  diligence; 
for  as  it  is  the  noblest,  so  also  is  it  the  most 
delicate  and  sensitive  part  of  our  nature ;  for 
it  can  be  the  most  convincing  witness  to  the 
Truth  ;  by  it  can  be  proved  the  Divine  nature 
and  mission  of  Christ ;  by  it  can  be  authenti- 
cated the  Christian  law  of  love.  If  the  heart 
can  do  this,  and  more  than  this,  then  let  us 
so  keep  it  under  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  it 
may  be  the  oracle  of  God  within.  Let  us  lis- 
ten reverently  and  obediently  to  the  "  Still 
small  voice"  there ;  reject  not  the  instruction 
which  flows  forth  from  generous  feelings  ; 
reject  not  the  wisdom  which  is  inspired  by 
love.  Ever  bearing  in  mind  who  it  is  that 
gives  this  large  and  animated  understanding  to 
the  heart — who  hath  put  within  its  reach,  en- 
trusted to  its  care,  some  of  the  sublimest  truths 
mortal  man  receives — who  claims  from  it  its 
loving  reverence,  its  holy  loyalty.  Even  He 
whose  goodness  crowns  our  days  with  loving- 
kindness — whose  spirit  is  the  life  of  our  spirits 
— whose  love  is  the  source  of  our  affections — 
He,  who  himself  is  love. 

Terrible  Adventure. 

The  writer,  having  been  out  shooting,  lay 
down  to  rest  under  a  tree,  when  suddenly  he 
was  aroused  by  the  furious  baying  of  his  dogs. 
On  turning  round  I  beheld  a  snake  of  the 
cobra  de  capella  species,  directing  its  course  to 
a  point  that  would  approximate  very  close 
upon  my  position  ;  in  an  instant  I  was  on  my 
feet.  The  moment  the  reptile  became  aware 
of  my  presence,  in  nautical  phraseology  it 
boldly  brought  to,  with  expanded  hood,  eyes 
sparkling,  and  neck  beautifully  arched,  the 
head  raised  nearly  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  oscillating  from  side  to  side  in  a  manner 
plainly  indicative  of  a  resentful  foe.  I  seized 
the  nearest  weapon,  a  short  bamboo,  left  by 


one  of  the  beaters,  and  hurled  it  at  my  oppo- 
nent's head  ;  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  it 
beneath  the  eye.  The  reptile  immediately  fell, 
and  lay  apparently  lifeless. 

Without  a  moment's  reflection,  I  seized  it  a 
little  below  the  head,  hauled  it  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  tree,  and  very  coolly  sat  down 
to  examine  the  mouth  for  the  poisoned  fangs, 
of  which  naturalists  speak  so  much.  While 
in  the  act  of  forcing  the  mouth  open  with  a 
stalk,  I  felt  the  head  sliding  through  my  hand, 
and  to  my  astonishment  became  aware  that  I 
now  had  to  contend  with  the  most  deadly  of 
reptiles,  in  its  full  strength  and  vigour.  In- 
deed, I  was  in  a  moment  convinced  of  it,  for 
as  I  tightened  my  hold  of  its  throat,  its  body 
became  wreathed  around  my  neck  and  arm. 
If  the  reader  is  aware  of  the  universal  dread 
in  which  the  cobra  de  capella  is  held  through- 
out India,  and  the  almost  instant  death  which 
invariably  follows  its  bite,  he  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  able  to  imagine  what  my  feelings 
were  at  the  moment ;  a  faint  kind  of  disgusting 
sickness  pervaded  my  whole  frame,  as  I  felt 
the  clammy  folds  of  the  reptile  tightening 
around  my  neck.  I  still  held  the  throat,  but 
to  hold  it  much  longer  would  be  impossible ! 

Immediately  beneath  my  grasp  there  was  an 
inward  working  and  creeping  of  the  skin, 
which  seemed  to  be  assisted  by  the  very  firm- 
ness with  which  I  held  it — my  hand  was 
gloved.  Finding,  in  defiance  of  my  efforts, 
that  my  hand  was  each  instant  forced  closer 
to  my  face,  an  idea  struck  me  that,  were  it  in 
my  power  to  transfix  the  mouth  with  some 
sharp  instrument,  it  would  prevent  the  reptile 
from  using  its  fangs,  should  it  escape  my  hold. 
My  gun  lay  at  my  feet,  the  ramrod  appeared 
the  very  thing  required,  which,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, I  succeeded  in  drawing  out,  having 
only  one  hand  disengaged.  My  right  arm 
was  now  trembling  from  over-exertion,  my 
hold  becoming  less  firm,  when  I  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  rod  through  the  lower 
jaw  up  to  its  centre.  It  was  not  without  con- 
siderable hesitation  that  I  let  go  my  hold  of  the 
throat;  and  seizing  the  rod  in  both  hands  at 
the  same  time,  by  bringing  them  over  my  head 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  I  disengaged  the  hold  from 
my  neck,  which  had  latterly  become  almost 
tight  enough  to  produce  strangulation. 

There  was  then  little  difficulty  in  freeing 
my  right  arm,  and  ultimately  to  throw  the 
reptile  from  me  to  the  earth,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  twist  and  writhe  itself  into  a  thousand 
contortions  of  rage  and  agony.  To  run  to  a 
neighbouring  stream,  to  lave  my  neck,  hands 
and  face  in  its  cooling  waters,  was  my  first 
act  after  despatching  my  formidable  enemy. 
This  concludes  a  true,  though  plainly  told  tale. 
As  a  moral  it  may  prove,  that  when  a  man  is 
possessed  of  determination,  coolness  and  ener- 
gy, combined  with  reason,  he  will  generally 
come  off  triumphant,  though  he  may  have  to 
circumvent  the  subtlety  of  the  snake,  or  combat 
the  ferocity  of  the  tiger. — Life  in  India. 

A  cotemporary  says,  that  this  would  be  a 
very  benevolent  world,  if  benevolence  was 
only  more  profitable.  Almost  any  man  will 
do  good  for  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  invest- 
ment. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Communicated  for  "  Tho  Friend." 
TRIALS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  world  is  full  of  suffering,  along  the  mournful 
air, 

The  notes  of  sad  complaining  are  ringing  every, 
where ; 

Love  shieldeth  not  its  idols  from  death's  unsparing 
darts, 

And  the  whole  wide  earth  is  teeming  with  crushed 
and  broken  hearts. 

Yet  were  no  clouds  of  sorrow  along  our  pathway  dri- 
ven, 

This  world  would  be  a  Paradise  we  scarce  would 

change  for  heaven. 
The  erring  heart  to  purify,  is  sent  the  chastening 

rod, 

To  discipline  the  spirit,  and  draw  it  nigh  to  God  ; 

To  raise  the  heart  to  heaven  with  a  meek  and  holy 
trust, 

And  silence  its  repinings  that  have  bowed  it  to  the 
dust. 

We  may  not  see  the  purpose  why  our  hearts  are 

pierced  and  riven, 
Yet  with  a  full  undoubting  trust,  let  us  look  up  to 

heaven. 

This  life  is  full  of  trial,  yet  we  know  that  One 
above 

Looks  ever  down  upon  us  with  a  sympathising  love, 
And  pitieth  our  infirmities,  though  others  may  deride, 
For  the  heart  hath  not  a  sorrow  with  which  He  was 
not  tried. 

Oh,  let  us  then  be  patient,  be  meek,  and  murmur  not, 
Though  clouds,  and  gloom,  and  shadows,  surround 

our  earthly  lot ; 
And  when  the  heart  repineth,  think  of  that  Holy  One, 
Who  meekly  bore  and  suffered  to  win  for  us  a  crown. 

We  know  that  life  hath  mysteries,  for  God  hath  not 
designed 

To  shed  hi3  great  omniscience  on  the  lowly,  finite 
mind ; 

But  when  the  soul  is  ransomed,  and  the  fount  of  life 
unsealed, 

The  mind  shall  grasp  infinity,  and  all  will  be  re- 
vealed. 

Then  let  us  place  the  anchor  of  our  confidence  and 
trust 

On  the  might  of  the  Creator,  the  Omnipotent  and  Just, 
Whose  will  we  may  not  question,  nor  His  hidden  mo- 
tives tell, 

Yet  rest  in  His  assurance  that  He  doeth  all  things 
well. 


Pottawatamie  Indians. — A  delegation  of 
five  Pottawatamie  Indians,  from  the  Kanzas 
river,  about  100  miles  west  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  has  arrived  in  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  their  annuities  for  the 
current  year.  They  have  already  had  two 
interviews  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  three  eldest  are  bordering  on 
80  years  of  age.  Their  names  are  Pat-e-go- 
shuck,  or  the  Powerful  Fish;  Waub-seigh,  or 
the  Sturgeon  with  the  While  Skin  ;  and  Qua- 
qua-tah,  or  the  Digging  Bear.  The  other  two 
are  educated  Indians,  and  are  called  Dr.  J.  W. 
Barrow  and  J.  W.  Bourrassa. 


A  German  Colony  in  Brazil. — A  Hamburg 
firm  have  purchased  from  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  one-third  of  his  lands  in  Brazil,  and  in- 
tend establishing  a  German  colony  thereon,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Catharina.  The  Rio 
Janeiro  papers  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
event. 


The  late  J.  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit.    It  was  a  rule  with 


him  to  discourage  all  evil  speaking  ;  nor  would 
he  approve  of  just  censure,  unless  some  gOod 
and  necessary  end  were  to  be  answered  by  it. 
Two  of  his  distant  friends  being  at  his  house 
together,  one  of  them  during  the  absence  of 
the  other,  said  something  to  his  disadvantage. 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation,  by  answer- 
ing, "He  is  here  ;  take  him  aside,  and  tell  him 
of  it  by  himself;  you  may  do  him  good." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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It  will  be  found  on  reference  to  the  Report 
of  the  Managers  of  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,  which  appears  in  another  column, 
that  an  increase  of  annual  subscribers  has  be- 
come necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  an  additional  Teacher,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  size  of  the 
Girls'  School.  We  doubt  not  that  the  call 
upon  the  liberality  of  Friends  on  behalf  of  an 
Institution  originally  founded  through  the  exer- 
tions of  our  Friend  Thomas  Scattergood,  and 
several  of  his  cotemporaries,  will  be  cheerfully 
responded  to. 


Friends'  Asylum. 

The  Managers  of  the  Asylum  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  suitable  Friends  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Steward  and  Matron  of  the  Institution;  the 
present  Superintendent  and  Matron  having 
resigned. 

Application  to  be  made  to  William  Bettle, 
No.  244  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  S.  Third 
street. 

THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 

The  Managers  of  The  Institute  for  Coloured 
Youth  having  concluded  to  open  an  agency  at 
the  store  of  George  W.  Taylor,  N.  W.  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  applications  of  col- 
oured boys  for  places  both  in  the  country  and 
city,  where  they  may,  as  apprentices,  be  taught 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  invite  the 
attention  of  all  those  interested,  to  the  subject, 
requesting  them  to  call  and  examine  the  list  of 
applicants. 

The  Managers  deem  it  particularly  desirable 
that  opportunities  should  be  furnished  to  col- 
oured boys  to  learn  trades  of  various  kinds; 
and  with  a  view  of  inducing  suitable  masters 
to  take  them,  are  prepared  to  offer  a  fair  com- 
pensation to  those  mechanics  with  whom  an 
agreement  may  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  a  committee  of 
respectable  coloured  men  have  undertaken  to 
recommend  the  boys  who  are  recorded  at  the 
agency,  and  thus  it  is  believed,  a  better  class 
than  usual  will  be  had  to  select  from. 

The  Managers  trust  this  notice  will  obtain 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  the 
coloured  people,  and  that  they  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  offered,  to  render 
them  an  essential  service,  by  instructing  them 
in  such  useful  trades  and  occupations,  as  will 


enable  Ihem  to  fill  independent  and  respect- 
able  stations  in  any  community  in  which  their 
lot  may  be  hereafter  fixed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board, 
M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Twelfth  month  20th,  1849. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  Negus,  on  account,  $10.36,  and 
for  Robert  Ellison,  $4.64,  vols.  20  and  21,  &c.  Fran- 
cis H.  Williams,  agent,  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.,  for  W. 
Mekeel,  A.  Mekeel,  James  Isaacs,  George  F.  Collins, 
Mary  P.  Wood,  and  Charles  Wood,  each  $2,  vol.  23. 
Geo.  Thomas,  per  W.  P.  T.,  $2,  vol.  23. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Hilles,  Frankford;  James  Thorp, 
Frankford;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  N. 
Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor« 
thington. 

William  Penn  and  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

The  subscriber  has  in  press  a  very  able 
pamphlet,  entitled,  William  Penn  and  T.  B. 
Macaulay  :  Being  brief  observations  on  the 
charges  made  in  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng« 
land  against  the  character  of  William  Penn. 
By  W.  E.  Forster. 

Ten  copies  of  the  above  will  be  sold  for  One 
Dollar. 

Henry  Longstreth, 
Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
No.  347  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED 

A  boy  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  to 
learn  the  retail  dry  goods  business.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends  would  be  pre- 
ferred.   Apply  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  on  the  3rd  instant,  at  Friends'  meeting- 
house, on  Mulberry  street,  in  this  city,  John  Wood,  of 
Fallowfield,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  to  Susanna  Light- 
foot,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  1 7th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Buckingham  township,  Bucks  county,  in  the 
62nd  year  of  her  age,  Martha,  relict  of  the  late 
Charles  Shaw,  a  member  of  Buckingham  Monthly 
and  particular  Meeting.  During  the  last  few  months 
of  her  life  her  sufferings  were  very  great,  which  she 
was  enabled  to  bear  with  much  patience  and  resigna- 
tion ;  and  her  family  and  friends  are  comforted  in 
believing  she  was  favoured  with  a  peaceful  close. 
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For  ••  The  Friend." 

Tisit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

'he  lime  of  the  Indians'  departure,  after  the 
3  of  the  agent's  council,  was  another  pe- 

of  anxiety,  on  their  account.  Notwith- 
ding  their  good  conduct  thus  far,  and  the 
il  failure,  in  every  particular,  of  those  who 
prophesied  evil  concerning  them,  continu- 

the  false  prophets  ventured,  once  more, 
lise  their  boding  voices.  Yet,  in  all  this, 
klenomonie  sinned  not,  nor  did  aught  to 
it  the  character  for  seif-denial,  which  he 
won  so  well. 

was  said  : — "These  Indians  will  not  go 
vithout  a  frolic,  at  the  last ;  such  a  thing 
Lever  heard  of;  they  will  treat  resolution, 
[to  a  certainty."  But  this  was  error  or 
rcnv.  Oshkosh,  perhaps,  the  most  liable 
ft  nation  to  be  overcome  by  the  seduciions 
r  fire-water,  as  if  fearful  of  his  weakness 
■till  desirous  not  to  wound  the  feelings  and 
■point  the  hopes  of  his  new  friends,  avoid- 
Bcposure  to  temptation,  by  immediately 
Irking  in  his  canoes,  with  all  his  own 
Ipny,  though  the  day  was  far  advanced 
■vening  at  hand.    He  proceeded  home- 

■  the  Friends  were  told,  without  stopping 
I  town.  He  thus  escaped  snares,  which, 
B-jbt,  were  prepared  for  him,  and  proved 
Hf  to  be  possessed  of  a  greater  share  of 

■  than  had  been  ascribed  to  him. 

H;t  of  the  other  chiefs,  with  their  respec- 
Hlendants,  also  went  away,  that  evening, 
Hi,  without  a  single  exception,  known  to 
Hiends,  departed  with  the  sobriety  they 
Hbserved  throughout.  Only  the  Roman 
Hie  company  remained  in  the  Fort  that 
Hand  they  closed  the  occupations  of  the 
Hi  a  manner,  which,  under  the  circum- 
H;,  was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
■s  and  consistent  with  the  profession  of 
Hlians,  by  assembling  together,  men  and 
H,  in  one  of  their  apartments,  and  sing- 
HJ  plaintive  tones,  the  hymns  which  had 
M uglu  them,  in  the  Chippewa  language. 


SEVENTH-DAY,  FIRST  MONTH  19,  1850. 


It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Menomonie,  not 
having  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  some 
knowledge  of  Chippewa  being  common  among 
all  l he  north-western  tribes,  books  have  been 
published  in  it,  which  have  been  made  use  of 
.  ,  missionaries,  among  several  nations,  in  that 
portion  of  our  country. 

The  Indians  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
this  exercise,  and  some  one  expressing  a  fear, 
that  they  would  weary  themselves,  Lamoite 
answered,  that  they  could  spend  the  whole 
night,  in  that  manner,  without  fatigue. 

The  Friends  prepared,  early  next  morning, 
to  start  from  Green  Bay  for  Fond-du-lac,  in 
company.  One  of  them  had  business  there, 
and  the  other  would  proceed  onward,  via  Mil- 
waukie,  Chicago,  Detroit,  &c,  to  New  York, 
for  the  specie.  They  thought  they  had  taken 
a  final  leave  of  the  poor  Menomonies,  and 
should  have  no  more  intercourse  with  (hem. 
But  this,  it  appeared,  was  not  yet  to  be  the  case. 
The  grief  which  preyed  upon  the  hearts  of 
these  oppressed  ones  had  not  yet  found  suffi- 
cient vent.  They  longed  to  pour  forth  the 
expression  of  their  sorrows,  once  more,  into 
sympathetic  bosoms — to  deepen  the  impression 
which  they  had  already  made,  and  to  stimu- 
late their  friends  still  further  to  make  an  effec- 
tual effort  for  their  relief.  Such  opportunities 
were  rare;  for  the  face  of  a  sincere  friend  of 
their  race,  bearing  a  white  skin,  had  seldom 
been  seen  among  them. 

At  5  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  as 
the  Friends  were  about  to  pass  out  of  the  Fort, 
they  found  Lamotle,  Oshkehenannew,  Tahko, 
Carron,  and  some  others,  assembled  in  the 
porch,  in  front  of  their  quarters,  with  an  inter- 
preter,  named  George  Johnson,  of  Green  Bay. 
They  requested  an  audience.  They  wanted, 
they  said,  to  send  a  message  and  to  claim  the 
intercession  of  the  Commissioner,  with  their 
Great  Father,  at  Washington.  They  were 
afraid  their  messages,  heretofore,  had  not 
reached  him,  or  he  would  have  taken  some 
notice  of  them. 

Carron  spoke  first,  and  began  by  saying, 
that  "  he  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lie  church,  and  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
would  not  tell  a  lie."  (This,  he  said,  proba- 
bly, in  consequence  of  a  charge  made  against 
him,  by  the  Indian  agent,  in  council,  the  day 
before,  of  misrepresenting  the  sentiments  of  the 
other  chiefs,  in  relation  to  the  place  of  pay- 
ment of  the  $30,000.) 

He  said,  that  "  all  of  them  looked  upon  their 
removal  to  the  Crow-wing  river,  as  an  act  of 
destruction,  and  that,  if  it  must  be  that  they 
were  to  come  to  nothing,  they  would  rather  it 
should  happen  in  their  old  homes,  than  in  a 
strange  land.  In  going  there,  they  would  be 
going  among  enemies,  who  were  more  power- 
ful than  they."    (Johnson  explained,  that  it 
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was  the  Sioux  they  so  much  dreaded  ;  a  fero- 
cious race,  perpetually  at  war  with  all  others.) 
Carron  further  said,  that  "  they  felt  like  men 
going  to  meet  death  ;  they  expected  that  most 
of  them  would  perish  by  violence.  They  spoke 
thus  to  the  Commissioner,  because  he  was  a 
good  and  true  man,  and  the  only  one  the  Gov- 
ernment had  ever  sent  among  them,  who  seem- 
ed  to  feel  for  them  ;  and  they  hoped,  he  would 
repeat  their  words  to  their  Great  Father. 
They  did  not  refuse  lo  go,  if  it  was  his  will — 
they  were  now  preparing  to  send  their  young 
men,  to  explore  the  country  ;  but,  at  the  thought 
of  going,  their  hearts  rose  into  their  throats." 

The  Commissioner,  most  willingly,  promised, 
to  communicate  to  the  President  all  that  Car- 
ron had  confided  to  him,  but  kindly  cautioned 
the  chief  not  to  build  upon  that;  for,  however 
friendly  the  feelings  of  the  Quakers,  they  had 
no  influence  in  the  Government.  He  was 
fearful  lest  such  a  promise  might  raise  in  the 
heart  of  the  poor  Indian,  hopes  never  to  be 
realized  ; — 

"  Which  would  but  lead  him  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall." 

Tah-ko  then  spoke. — "They  were  afraid, 
their  Great  Father  thought  no  more  of  them, 
than  of  so  many  cattle;  for  they  had  cried  to 
him  and  he  took  no  notice  of  their  cry.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  mercy  for  them — 
they  had  no  friend  upon  earth.  In  their  extre- 
mity, they  could  only  look  up  to  heaven,  for 
mercy." 

The  appeals  of  the  helpless  and  afflicted 
people,  so  free  from  all  expression  of  bitter- 
ness, or  even  irritation  against  their  oppress- 
ors, were  deeply  affecting.  They  were  like 
the  feeble  wail  of  one  who  finds  himself  in  the 
grasp  of  a  mighty  Power,  from  whom,  resist- 
ance or  reproach  would  but  call  down  speedier 
destruction. 

The  Commissioner  told  these  poor  people, 
that  he  could  not  express  the  extent  of  his 
sympathy  for  them ;  that  his  feelings  would 
not  permit  him  to  speak  many  words;  that  he 
looked  upon  them  as  brothers,  and  so  bade 
them  farewell. 

Men,  women  and  children  pressed  forward, 
to  give  a  parting  salutaiion  to  the  Friends,  who 
separated  from  them  with  much  feeling. 

The  week  passed  at  the  old  Fort,  in  compa- 
ny with  the  Menomonies,  had  been  one  of  deep 
interest  and  much  satisfaction.  If,  under  Pro- 
vidence, the  Indians  should  derive  any  perma- 
nent benefit  from  it,  whether  moral  or  tempo- 
ral, that  satisfaction  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  Friends  were  enabled,  during  the  brief 
period  of  their  sojourn  together,  at  least,  to 
console  them  with  the  knowledge,  that  the 
white  man's  world  still  contained  those  who 
felt  for  their  sorrows,  and  would  help  them,  if 
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ihcy  coulil.  This  was  not  much.  Yet  sym- 
pathy, sometimes,  wonderfully  lightens  the 
load  of  the  suffering.  They  were  a  people 
naturally  disposed  to  cheerfulness,  and  by  no 
means,  to  be  set  down  as  stoics  of  the  woods, 
unknown  to  smiles  or  tears.  Like  their  white 
brethren,  they  experienced  the  alternations  of 
joy  and  sorrow, 

"  And  the  soul,  where  each  reigns, 
To  my  heart  is  more  dear, 
Than  the  soul  that  is  steeled 
Both  to  joy  and  to  care." 

The  Menomonies  collected,  on  this  occasion, 
were — men,  women   and  children — fifty  in 
number.    They  were,  probably,  not  the  worst 
specimens  of  their  people,  perhaps,  the  best. 
As  has  been  stated  before,  the  men  were  not 
imposing  in  appearance  or  deportment;  neither 
were  the  women.    Of  the  latter,  there  were 
about  twelve  in  the  company,  rather  tidy  in 
appearance,  of  medium  stature; — several,  of 
comly  countenances,  but  none  remarkable  for 
beauty.    They  wore  their  long,  black  and 
glossy  tresses  neatly  parted,  after  ,  the  fashion 
of  white  women,  but  confined  by  a  fillet  only. 
Their  heads,  as  appeared  to  be  the  general 
custom  of  the  Indian  women  of  that  region, 
were  always  bare,  except  when  the  blanket  or 
outer  robe  was  drawn  over  them,  in  the  form 
of  a  hood.    They  did  not  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  sex  for  volubility,  their  voices  be- 
ing very  seldom  heard.   They  were  dressed  in 
garments  of  blue  cloth  : — leggins,  a  narrow 
and  short  frock,  and  an  anomalous  sort  of 
upper  covering,  which  might  be  called  a  very 
long  short-gown.    The  only  decoration,  was  a 
little  embroidery  and  lace,  on  extra  occasions, 
about  the  ankles.    The  narrowness  of  the 
frock  gave  them  all  an  awkward,  hobbling 
gait,  preventing  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  custom  of  carrying  their  little  papooses 
and  other  burdens  on  their  backs,  with  a  band 
to  aid  in  supporting  them,  across  their  fore 
head,  gave  them  an  ungraceful  stoop  and  the 
habit  of  projecting  the  head  forward,  with  the 
face  downward.    This  posture  was  most  ob 
servable  in  the  older  women.    The  practice  of 
bearing  burdens,  in  that  manner,  is  begun,  by 
the  girls,  early  in  life.    They  occasionally 
relieve  their  mothers,  by  slinging  the  young 
sters  over  their  own  shoulders,  back  to  back. 
It  was  quite  an  odd  sight,  to  behold  the  demure 
little  creatures,  with  tawny  skins  and  coal 
black  eyes,  hanging,  with  an  air  of  entire  sat- 
isfaction, at  the  hacks  of  their  elder  sisters, 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  insensible  of  their 
presence.    One  advantage  of  the  custom  is, 
that  it  leaves  the  hands  disengaged,  for  work 
or  play.    The  infant,  according  to  the  old 
usage,  is  bound  to  a  board  and  slipped  into  a 
birch  bark  case,  with  only  the  head  and  arms 
at  liberty. 

No  needle  work  was  observed  to  be  going 
on  among  the  women;  though  that  art,  as  well 
as  porcupine-quill  and  bead-work,  is  practised 
by  them,  at  home.  Their  hands  appeared  to 
be  pretty  fully  occupied  in  the  care  of  their 
children  and  the  preparation  of  food  for  their 
leige  lords.  The  young  men  gave  them  some 
aid,  in  the  culinary  department,  by  bringing 
water  and  wood,  and  preparing  the  latter  for 
the  fire.    Whether  such  courtesy  was  prac- 


tised in  the  woods,  was  not  explained,  but  it 
seemed  to  sit  easily  upon  them,  like  an  estab- 
ished  habit.  It  is  probable  that  when  war  or 
the  chase,  or  any  other  pursuit,  engages  the 
attention  of  the  men,  the  women  perform  all 
the  household  drudgery.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  no  longer  considered  de- 
grading to  assist  the  weaker  vessel  in  menial 
offices — another  token  of  a  little  advance  in 
civilization.  What  the  habits  of  these  people 
were,  at  home,  could  not  always  be  inferred 
from  proceedings,  at  this  time.  The  regula- 
rity of  their  meals  was  spoken  of,  as  an  in- 
stance. The  holding  of  the  council,  at  stated 
hours  obliged  them  to  arrange  their  times  of 
eating,  in  conformity.  When  no  such  neces- 
sity exists,  they  are  said  to  be  altogether  irre- 
gular ;  being  only  governed  by  the  calls  of 
appetite  and  the  supply  of  food. 

One  thing  was  remarkable  among  them, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  assumed,  for  the 
occasion — the  universal  decorum  which  pre- 
vailed. It  gave  evidence  of  good  discipline  or 
an  intuitive  attachment  to  order  and  harmony. 
No  squabbling  children,  contentious  youths,  or 
scolding  wives,  were  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
pany. If  differences  existed,  they  were  hush- 
ed up.  Only  in  one  instance,  did  a  little  lad, 
who  had  been  handled  rather  roughly  by  his 
playmate,  in  sport,  appear,  for  a  moment,  to 
lose  his  temper.  He  rushed  towards  the  of- 
fender, quite  furiously,  but,  before  reaching 
him,  turned  suddenly  on  his  heel  and  walked 
quietly,  in  another  direction,  with  a  counte- 
nance as  composed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  children  never  meddled  ;  at  least,  with 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  premises  ;  though 
many  little  matters  were  lying  about,  and  no 
care  taken  to  watch  or  secure  them.  Strict 
honesty  prevailed  with  all  ages.  Poultry,  va 
rious  implements  and  household  utensils,  very 
desirable  to  these  needy  people,  were  exposed, 
night  and  day,  yet  not  one  of  them  was  taken 
or  even  displaced,  so  far  as  was  observed 
The  lodgings  of  the  Friends  were  not  locked, 
the  front  door  being  kept  shut  at  night  by  a 
stick,  the  lower  end  of  which  rested  against  a 
small  projection  from  the  entry  partition.  No 
attempt  at  intrusion  was  ever  made.  Could 
one  have  lived  in  a  white  community,  of  the 
same  number,  for  the  same  time,  selected  at 
random  from  the  destitute,  and  have  been  able 
to  render  as  good  an  account  of  them  ?  The 
Menomonies  are  said  never  to  steal :  it  is  a 
crime  they  hold  in  contempt.  They  did  not 
mind  begging  a  little  or  borrowing.  But  what- 
ever they  borrowed,  they  faithfully  returned 
They  showed  even  a  disposition  to  be  gener 
ous,  according  to  their  small  ability.  One 
evening,  a  deer,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  animal 
at  that  time  of  day,  approached  the  water's 
side,  to  get  a  drink.  A  young  hunter  spied 
and  shot  him.  Next  day,  a  smoking  haunch 
made  its  appearance  on  the  table  of  the 
Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


As  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  person  to 
be  sincere  and  yet  deceived,  that  should  be  a 
care  that  our  respect  to  his  motive,  be  not  mis- 
taken for  a  consent  to  his  error. 


From  the  North  American  &,  U.  S.  Ga: 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Twelfth  moi 
(December),  1849. 

We  have  not  much  to  record  of  special 
terest  in  the  meteorology  of  the  month, 
pretty  uniform  temperature,  but  with  varia 
skies,  prevailed  till  the  25th,  when  the  m 
cury  was  23  at  sunrise,  and  fell  to  17  at 
p.  m.,  making  a  fall  of  21°  in  about  24  hou 
At  sunrise  the  following  day,  the  26th, 
thermometer  stood  at  13  ;  and  in  the  vicin 
of  the  city  was  reported  some  degrees  low( 
the  weather  moderated,  however,  after 
morning,  and  at  2  o'clock  the  mercury  1 
isen  to  20.    From  this  time  the  lemperati 
continued  mild,  with  some  rain  and  snow, 
the  end  of  the  month. 

The  sudden  accessions  of  cold,  or  loss 
heat,  which  we  often  experience  in  winter, 
usually  preceded  in  the  Atlantic  portion 
these  States  by  a  strong  N.  or  N.  W.  wii 
and  the  cold  is  commonly  attributed  \o 
passage  of  this  wind  over  extensive  surfaces 
snow  and  ice.    This  may  be  true,  but  nol 
the  extent,  nor  in  the  sense  commonly  und 
stood.    Snow  and  ice  are  not,  necessar 
much  colder  than  32  deg.,  and  cannot,  the 
fore,  in  this  state,  impart  to  another  body  w 
they  do  not  possess,  a  temperature,  for  instar 
of  13,  as  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  i 
True,  snow  and  ice  are  in  some  measures 
ceptible,  like  the  naked  earth  and  rocks,  of 
ing  reduced  to  a  very  low  temperature ; 
when  this  occurs,  they  are  the  recipients  fr 
the  incumbent  wind,  not  the  contributors  tc 
of  this  excess  of  cold.    But  having  becc 
thus  reduced,   they  impart  their  excess 
neighbouring  bodies  as  does  the  earth,  thot 
less  perfectly  ;  for  the  earth  being  a  far  be 
conducter  of  caloric  than  snow,  imbibes  li 
faster  than  the  latter — when  of  the  same  t( 
perature — from  the  air,  or  other  body  wan 
than  itself,  with  which  it  is  brought  in  conto 
and  must,  therefore,  cool  such  body  faster  tl 
does  the  snow.    This  is  believed  to  be  strii 
true  while  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  b 
is  below  32  deg.,  as  must  always  be  thee 
with  the  wind  in  very  cold  weather.  W 
above  32  deg.,  the  liquefying  or  melting  of 
snow  or  ice  demands  a  large  additional  sii[ 
of  heat,  which  it  abstracts  from  the  pass 
current  of  warm  air,  and  may  thus  caw 
more  rapid  reduction  of  its  temperature 
would  the  naked  earth  under  circumsta 
otherwise  similar. 

As  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
usually  colder  than  the  lower, — the  men 
in  the  thermometer  indicating  about  one  de 
of  cold  for  every  100  yards  of  ascent — : 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  sudden  cha 
under  consideration  were  caused  by  a  de 
of  the  cold  blast  from  an  elevated  region; 
this  seems  somewhat  plausible,  as  the  hi 
and  colder  strata  being  heavier  than  the  I 
must  tend  to  displace  the  latter.    But,  ( 
contrary,  as  this  difference  of  temperati 
supposed  always  to  exist,  it  is  believed  to 
not  a  cause  of  sudden  change,  as  sugg< 
but  in  accordance  with  a  great  and  bene 
law  of  nature — a  cause  of  perpetual  int< 
motion  in  our  atmosphere,  winter  and  sun 
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i»n  when  it  seems  most  culm  ;  the  cold  air 
ling  continually,  though  slowly  and  insensi- 
j,-,  precipitated  to  the  earth,  and  displacing 
l»t  which  has  become  unruled  to  sustain  its 
Jiabiiants.  Moreover,  we  have  no  need  of 
rich  an  hypothesis,  as  a  high  wind  from  the 
J.  and  W.  precedes,  invariably  perhaps,  in 
Is  part  of  the  continent,  very  cold  weather, 
Id  must  bring  to  us  from  the  far  north — from 
le  frigid  zone,  it  may  be,  in  a  single  day — the 
Inperature  of  the  region  whence  it  came,  mo- 
keel  only  by  the  warmer  surface  over  which 
lhas  passed.  By  reference  to  our  table,  it 
III  be  seen  that  on  the  25lh,  when  the  mer- 
I  ry  fell  21  deg.  in  about  as  many  hours,  a 
I'ong  wind  (marked  No.  4,)  blew  from  the 
I.  W.  during  the  whole  day-  It  will  also  be 
len  that  the  next  morning  the  wind  was 
[really  abated,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  the 
jinperalure  of  the  earth  and  air  are  brought 
rarly  to  correspond. 

I  A  storm  of  snow  and  sleet,  with  a  N.  E. 
lind,  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  and 
lis  remarkable  for  its  extent,  having  reached 
lalifax,  N.  S.,  on  the  north,  and  Washington, 
I.  C.,on  the  south.  The  snow  melted  in  this 
trinity  nearly  as  fast  as  it  fell. 
I  The  earth  has  been  quite  naked  most  of  the 
lonlh  ;  an  inch  or  less  of  snow  having  fallen 
I  different  times,  which  remained  a  few  hours 
Illy.  On  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  10th, 
bwever,  about  5  inches  fell,  and  as  it  was 
Ifimp  and  undisturbed  by  wind,  the  tree  tops 
[I  ihe  public  squares  were,  on  the  following 
ttorning,  beautifully  clad  in  a  mantle  of  the 
iiirest  white — a  few  branches  from  the  ever- 
peens  gave  way  under  the  burden.  Some 
leighs  ventured  out,  but  as  there  was  pleasure 
ft  neither  horse  nor  rider,  they  soon  disap- 
peared, as  did  the  snow  not  long  after.  Snow 
ftjain  fell  on  the  evening  and  night  of  the  30th 
Vt  the  depth  of  about  4  inches, 
i  The  navigation  of  our  rivers  was  entirely 
pen  till  the  26th,  when  the  Delaware  was 
fosed  at  Bristol,  and  the  Schuylkill  above 
Ijairmount. 

|  The  range  of  the  Thermometer  for  the 
twelfth  month,  was  from  13  to  50,  or  37°; 
ind  the  mean  temperature  35g,  which  is  four 
itgrees  above  the  common  mean  of  that 
nonth.  The  average  heat  of  the  year  1849, 
>ras  54°,  which  is  about  two  degrees  above  the 
mean  of  60  years.  The  highest  temperature 
If  any  year  for  this  period  was  54^,  in  1848; 
pid  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  for  the  fifly- 
ive  years,  preceding  1835,  the  mean  heat  of 
Lvo  years  only  amounted  to  54  degrees;  while 
pur  out  of  the  five  succeeding  years,  (includ- 
ng  1835,)  have  attained  that  elevation  ;  1837 
nlling  one  degree  below  it.  The  lowest  tern- 
Jerature  of  any  year  for  the  above  period  was 
19°,  in  1816;  and  on  two  other  years  only 
j/as  it  so  low  as  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

Snow  or  rain  fell  on  eleven  days  ;  and  the 
(mount  of  both  for  the  month,  as  measured  at 
tie  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  5|  inches. 
Che  whole  quantity  for  the  year  1849  was  42 
pches,  which  is  2^  inches  below  the  mean  of 
|he  12  years  preceding,  as  recorded  at  that 
nstitulion. 

In  closing  our  report  for  the  year,  we  can- 
lot  well  resist  the  temptation  to  notice,  what 


can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  the  greatest  disco- 
very of  this,  or  of  any  other  age,  viz.,  a  new 
source  from  which  both  light  and  heat  are  ob- 
tained almost  without  cost.  It  has  long  been 
known  to  science  that  the  two  gases,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  composing  water,  were,  the  one 
a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  ihe  other  a 
combustible  of  the  most  perfect  character;  and 
that,  could  they  be  cheaply  and  with  facility 
separated,  they  would  at  once  constitute  a  uni- 
versal source  of  light  and  heat,  as  inexhausti- 
ble as  the  ocean  itself.  We  can  no  longer 
resist  the  conviction  that  this  momentous  dis- 
covery has  been  made,  and  that  a  short,  period 
only  will  elapse  before  its  controlling  influence 
will  be  seen  and  felt  in  our  domestic  economy, 
in  our  foreign  intercourse,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  arts  of  life.  The  discovery  is  claimed  by 
Henry  M.  Paine,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Remarks  on  tlie  weather  for  Twelfth 
month,  1849. 


1  39| 
•j  as 

3  38 
439: 
5  40 
639 
732 
831 
932 
1039 
1131 

12  25 

13  23 

14  29 
1531 
1638 
17.43 
1832 

19  32 

20  44 

21  40 

22  3S 

23  34 

24  38 

25  23 

26  13 
2729 

28  34 

29  34 
3032 
31 .22 


47  43  S.  W.    2Cloudy — evening  clear  and  cold. 
3029  N.N.E.  3 Cloudy — snow  p.  m. 
39|38J  N.  E.  3's    Do.      rain  p  m. 

43  41   WNW  2  Overcast  all  day. 
49:44i!S.  W.    1  Cloudy— clear  p.  m. 

44  4U  S.W.  2J- Clear  alter  10  A.  M. 
36  34  jN.  W.  3  Clear. 

3131   S.  W.    i  Snow — one  inch. 

36  34  [E.  N.E.  1  Cloudy— light  rain  p.  M. 

36  374lVar.      2!    Do.   snow  from  12  to  10  p.  M. 

35  33  N.  W.  2  Clear,  5  inches  snow  on  the  ground 

34[294]W.      H  Very  clear. 

3026VN.  W.   2  Cloudy— snow  evening. 

35  32  N.  W.  2    Do.      clear  do. 
39i34i  W.        1  Overcast. 

39  38^  S.  lRain. 

43  44  N.  W.  2lFair. 
38,35  W.       2  Clear. 

38135  W.        2  Cloudy— slight  rain  p.  M. 
50  47  S.  W.    2'    Do.  do. 

44  42  N.  W.  2  Clear. 

50  44  Var.      5  Heavy  rain  A.  m. 

4037  W.byS.2Clear — snow  evening. 

38  38  N.        2  Cloudy— fair  p.  m. 

22  22^  N.  W.   4  Clear,  ther.  17  at  10  p.  M. 

2016iW.        2  Clear  and  cold— cloudy  p.  M. 

42  35iN.  W.  2,Clear. 

40  37  W.        1  Fair — snow  at  10  p.  M. 
38  3-lj  W.        1  Rain— snow  gone. 

34  33  N.  W.   2 Fair— snow  at  7  p.  M. 

36  34  N.  W.   2  Clear — i±  inches  snow  on  ground. 


Mean  temperature  of  the  month  35A. 
Philadelphia,  First  mo.  1st,  1850. 


Americans  in  Japan— Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  SIoop- 
of-war  Preble. 

(Concluded  from  page  131.) 

On  the  24th,  the  same  day  that  Tatsnosen 
had  promised  Capt.  Glynn,  several  high  offi 
cers  came  to  the  prison,  and  Moreama  inform- 
ed the  prisoners  that  in  two  days  they  would 
be  taken  to  the  town-house,  and  thence  sent  to 
Desima  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Dutch  super 
intendent,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred 
to  the  ship  which  had  come  for  them  ;  and  te 
quired  them  to  give  him  all  their  clothes  and 
bedding  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  on  the 
25th,  they  were  all  carried  to  the  town-house 
in  leugo,  where  they  met  McDonald,  and  saw 
the  new  governor,  who  had  arrived  in  Naga- 
saki since  the  ship.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  change  of  officers, 
or  to  the  decided  tone  of  Capt.  Glynn,  that  the 
captives  were  given  up;  it  is  probable  that  the 
new  incumbent  was  quite  willing  to  accept  Mr. 


Levysshon's  offer,  and  rid  himself  of  so  unpa" 
latable  a  visiter  as  a  foreign  ship  of  war.  The 
men  were  then  taken  to  Desima,  where  they 
were  furnished  with  an  excellent  dinner, — a 
banquet  to  them  after  their  fare  of  seaweed, 
rice,  and  fish, — and  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  walking  about  the  factory  grounds, 
while  the  boat  was  getiing  ready.  On  taking 
leave,  they  returned  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Le- 
vysshon  for  his  kindness  to  them,  which  indeed 
was  shown  in  so  many  ways,  and  at  so  many 
times,  as  to  call  for  their  acknowledgments, 
and  that  of  all  their  countrymen. 

Ranald  McDonald,  the  other  sailor  delivered 
up,  was  from  the  whaler  Plymouth,  Edwards, 
of  Sag  Harbour,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
left  the  ship  according  to  a  previous  arrange- 
ment with  his  captain,  in  a  small  boat,  intend- 
ing to  cruise  along  the  Japanese  coast,  or  cast 
himself  ashore,  as  the  winds  or  opportunity 
might  favour.  His  boat  was  so  contrived  that 
he  could  capsize  it  himself,  and  an  experiment 
he  made  the  next  day  near  a  reef  proved  that 
it  could  be  done  without  danger  in  smooth  wa- 
ter. He  first  landed  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
which  he  examined  throughout  in  hopes  of 
finding  traces  of  human  beings,  but  seeing  none 
he  left  it  for  the  larger  island  of  Timoshe  or 
Dessi,  about  ten  miles  distant.  When  about 
half  way  over  he  capsized  his  boat  and  righted 
her,  and  then  coasted  along  the  shore  till  night. 
The  next  morning  he  saw  some  fishermen,  who 
approached  as  he  beckoned  to  them,  and  into 
whose  boat  he  jumped,  holding  the  painter  of 
his  own  boat,  and  making  signs  to  go  ashore. 
On  landing  (July  2d,  1848,)  they  put  sandals 
on  his  feet,  and  gently  took  him  to  a  house, 
where  a  meal  was  provided  for  him  and  a  suit 
of  dry  clothes.  He  remained  with  these  peo- 
ple eight  days  ;  but  poor  as  they  were  and 
kindly  disposed,  they  were  under  too  much 
fear  of  their  rulers  to  harbour  him  without  per- 
mission, or  keep  him  without  reporting  him  ; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  four 
officers  from  Soya  arrived  at  the  house,  who 
carried  him  to  the  capital  of  the  island,  situa- 
ted on  the  seashore  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  there  confined  him.  His  narrow 
quatters  were  enlarged  at  his  remonstrance, 
and  he  passed  a  month  here  quietly,  when  a 
higher  officer  arrived  to  take  him  to  a  town 
called  Syoa,  on  ihe  island  of  Yesso,  about  25 
miles  distant. 

Here  he  remained  in  confinement  for  a  fort- 
night, waiting  for  a  junk  to  Matsmai,  where 
he  arrived  Sept.  6th,  after  a  passage  of  fifteen 
days,  including  stoppages;  he  was  allowed  to 
walk  about  the  vessel's  quarter  deck,  but  for- 
bidden to  hold  communication  with  the  men,  or 
go  ashore.  We  cannot  find  any  of  the  islands 
or  towns  mentioned  by  McDonald  on  our  maps, 
but  the  length  of  time  employed  in  the  pass- 
age to  Matsmai,  leads  us  to  suppose  them  to 
be  in  the  north-western  part  of  Yesso. 
Though  confined,  he  was  kindly  treated  at 
Matsmai,  clothed  in  a  Japanese  dress,  and  all 
his  wants  supplied,  with  Ihe  addition  of  even  a 
few  luxuries;  among  other  things,  he  was  fur- 
nished with  a  rude  wooden  spoon,  cut  out  and 
left  behind  by  one  of  ihe  crew  of  the  Ladoga, 
who  he  was  told  had  attempted  to  escape. 
He  left  Matsmai,  Oci'r  1st,  and  reached  Na- 
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gasaki  the  17lh,  where  he  was  provided  with 
a  lodging  in  n  temple. 

»On  going  ashore  at  Nagasaki,  he  was  ear 
ried  to  the  town-house,  but  before  going  in 
Moreama  instructed  him  how  to  behave  when 
in  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  ordered  him 
to  step  on  an  image  in  front  of  the  first  door 
which  he  said  was  "the  devil  of  Japan."  This 
plate,  about  a  foot  wide,  was,  as  well  as  he 
could  see,  a  rude  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  but  the  crowd  pressing  in  prevented  him 
from  examining  it  closely.    He  was  compelled 
to  kneel  in  court,  and  soon  a  hissing  announced 
the  Governor,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  make 
the  Japanese  salutation,  bending  down  so  as 
not  to  look  in  his  face.    On  being  asked  hi 
place  of  residence,  he  told  them  Oregon,  New 
York,  and  Canada,  in  hopes  to  be  delivered  to 
the  first  American  or   English  man-of-war 
which  might  come,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
restoring  the  other  men  to  liberty,  who  for 
their  restlessness,  he  thought  would  be  kept 
prisoners  for  life.    Many  other  questions  were 
asked  him;  and  among  others,  if  he  believed 
there  was  a  God  in  heaven  ?    He  said,  "Yes; 
I  believe  in  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
He  was  taken  away  in  a  kago  to  the  quarters 
provided  for  him,  where  he  remained  over  six 
months  until  the  Preble's  arrival. 

He  was  twice  taken  to  the  town-house  to  be 
questioned,  and  also  often  examined  in  his 
room.  On  asking  for  his  Bible  and  other  books, 
his  keeper  told  him  angrily,  "  not  to  speak  of 
the  Bible  in  Japan,  it  was  not  a  good  book." 
McDonald  thought  one  object  of  these  interro- 
gatories was,  to  find  out  whether  he  had  any 
friends  in  America,  who  were  likely  to  exert 
themselves  to  effect  his  liberation  when  they 
knew  of  his  captivity.  His  time  was  chiefly 
employed  in  teaching  English  to  a  few  nalives, 
among  whom  Moreama  was  his  best  scholar, 
though  he  thought  he  himself  knew  more  of 
the  Japanese  language  than  his  pupil  did  of 
English.  He  ascribes  his  kind  treatment  to 
his  efforts  in  this  line,  as  his  scholars  were 
both  studious  and  inquisitive. 

The  arrival  of  the  Preble  caused  no  little 
excitement  among  the  government  people,  and 
the  next  morning  (April  1 8th)  his  guard  show- 
ed him  a  list  of  the  troops  which  had  come 
into  town  in  consequence,  to  the  number  of 
3405  men,  making,  with  the  ordinary  garrison 
of  650,  and  those  previously  arrived,  nearly 
six  thousand  troops,  besides  their  followers — 
an  extraordinary  force.  The  day  before  his 
liberation,  he  was  requested  to  give  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  the  commander  of  the  Preble,  for 
the  information  of  his  keepers,  which  he  did  by 
counting  in  the  order  of  succession  from  the 
highest  chief  in  the  United  States:  "First," 
he  says,  "  I  gave  the  people,  [which  they 
could  not  comprehend,]  then  the  President, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  commodore,  captain, 
and  commander;  this  rank  was  so  high,  as 
apparently  to  excite  their  surprise."  His  in- 
formation perhaps,  led  to  the  change  in  the 
officer  who  went  aboard  the  Preble  the  day  of 
her  departure. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  3. 

TO  HIS  SISTER. 

Sioke  Nevvington,  26th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1836. 
It  was  cause  of  thankfulness  to  my  dear  M. 
and  to  me,  to  have  so  satisfactory  and  comfort- 
able an  account  of  thee,  and  to  find  how  gra- 
ciously thou  hast  been  dealt  with  and  support- 
ed. I  have  also  great  occasion  for  thankfulness 
that  my  head  is  borne  above  the  billows,  and 
that  1  am  preserved  calm,  and  cheerful,  and 
stayed,  under  the  circumstances  which  1  am 
about  to  mention  to  thee.  [He  then  gives  the 
opinion  of  a  consultation  of  medical  men  on 
his  knee  case.]  Thus,  my  beloved  sister,  it 
is  not  in  vain  that  I  have  been  preparing,  and 
my  mind  from  time  to  time  steadily  turning 
upon  (sooner  or  later)  the  lot  of  all  living! 
And  what  a  favour  ought  it  to  be  esteemed, 
that  I  have  had  so  long  to  contemplate  that 
awful  subject,  death,  which  thou  so  well  know- 
est  has  been,  off  and  on,  very  familiar  to  me 
for  many  years.  Indeed,  who  can  pretend  to 
religion,  without  daily  looking  upon  their  re- 
moval hence  as  the  consummation,  and  as  it 
were  realization  of  those  views,  which  can  be 
only  seen  while  here  by  the  eye  of  faith,  and 
through  a  glass  darkly,  in  comparison  of  the 

actual  and  full  fruition?  Well,  I  trust  I  am 

in  better  hands  than  those  of  man,  though 
1  think  it  right  to  do  what  seems  likely  to  bene- 
fit me.  I  feel  very  comfortable:  it  does  not 
seem  like  any  new  or  strange  thing  come  upon 
one,  but  that  which  I  have  been  living  for, 
weakly  and  stumblingly,  these  many  years. 
I  have  no  fresh  dress  to  put  on,  no  "  Sunday- 
going"  sanctity. — I  feel  myself  a  poor  crea- 
ture, and  that  there  is  ground  to  hope  to  the 
end  in  that  Mercy  which  has  visited — "the 
day  spring  from  on  high."  Ah!  how  much 
have  we  to  be  thankful  for;  how  much  has 
God  wrought  for  us,  dear  sister !  O  let  us 
hold  on,  and  never  fear,  or  doubt,  or  flinch,  or 
turn  aside ;  and  all  will  be  well ! 
Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

J.  B. 


- 


The  greatest  gift  we  can  bestow  on  others 
is  a  good  example. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Margate,  8th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1836. 
We  rejoice  that  you  are  helped  on  your 
way,  to  advocate  the  good  cause,  even  the  way 
of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  which 
so  few  walk,  though  so  many  can  talk  of  it, 
and  dress  it  up,  or  something  else  instead  of 
it,  to  try  and  persuade  themselves  they  are  in 
the  right  way — (Lo,  here  is  Christ !  lo,  he  is 
there  !) — and  all  else  but  themselves  are  out  of 
the  way.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  you  have 
been  often  refreshed  together  with  a  rem- 
nant, a  precious  remnant,  in  the  little  scat- 
tered meetings  in  the  districts  you  have 
been  among.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  been 
ready  to  take  up  the  belief,  and  had  to  express 
it  in  meeting,  that  if  individuals  of  the 


very  fruitful,  and  even  use  them  in  the  build 
up  each  other,  and  the  church  also  in  oJifci 
districts,  even  in  those  populous  and  or fcl 
flourishing  meetings  where  the  enemy  is  swetfci 
ing  away  his  victims,  and  laying  waste  til 
heritage  with  a  wide  wasting  desolation.  !' 
reminded  those  on  whom  devolved  the  weigH! 
and  burdens  of  Society,  of  the  first  planting  L 
Truth  in  these  parts  by  two  or  more  youthll 
messengers,  who  walked  from  place  to  place 
and  inquired  who  were  worthy,  and  direct 
them  to  the  sure  Teacher,  and  how  to  gathji! 
inwardly  to  Him. 

 Ah  1  it  is  my  full  persuasion,  the  Ma 

ter  is  at  work,  (though  the  enemy  be  busi 
also,)  and  will  yet,  out  of  the  mouth  and  bj 
the  means  of  those  that  may  think  themselvq 
but  babes  and  sucklings,  ordain  strength,  and! 
perfect  His  own  praise  ; — and  such,  in  th| 
right  sense,  we  all  ought  to  be,  in  order  thd 
His  strength  may  be  made  perfect  in  oil*; 
abasement. 

Farewell,  my  beloved  sister,  in  the  best  of 
all  bonds  !  May  the  same  Hand  that  has  donn| 
great  things  for  us,  help  us  to  hold  out  to  thiljl 
end,  in  the  faith  and  patience,  through  what  if 
ever  awaits  either  of  us. 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

J.  B. 


small  country  meetings,  the  twos  and  the 


threes,  were  faithful  in  their  day,  and  in  their 
line  and  measure,  their  Lord  and  Master,  the 
Head  of  his  church,  was  bound  to  appear  for 
them,  and  to  do  for  them  exceeding  abundant- 
ly, and  to  honour  them,  and  to  make  them 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Suggested  by  Beading  the  Letters  of  Sarah 
Grubb. 

In  reading  the  valuable  and  instructive  Iet-t 
lers  of  that  dedicated  servant,  Sarah  Grubb,  I 
was  led  to  believe  the  rightly  concerned  musti 
feel  living  desires  arise  in  their  hearts,  that 
more  such  labourers  might  be  called  into  the 
field,  being  at  the  same  time  renewedly  con-; 
firmed  in  the  conviction,  that  "  the  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few." 
How  sincere  and  devoted  are  the  servants  of 
the  Most  High ! — with  an  eye  single  to  the  t 
Lord's  holy  requirings,  they  are  ever  ready  to  i 
give  up  worldly  delights,  and  to  forego  both 
social  and  domestic  pleasures  when  necessary, 
having  their  desires — their  very  lives  bound 
up  in  this  great  concern — to  do  their  Master's 
will,  so  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous-  i 
ness  might  be  advanced  in  the  earth.    Of  this 
class  also,  our  late  worthy  Friends  John  Bar- 
clay, Thomas  Shillitoe,  and  Daniel  Wheeler, 
were  excellent  examples. 

The  true  Christian  finds  that  it  will  not  do 
to  sit  down  satisfied  with  the  name,  and  idly 
to  saunter  as  under  the  umbrage  of  a  good  re- 
putation, which  was  procured  by  the  devotion, 
the  exercises  and  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  Truth,  or  to  live  merely  as  on  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  which  they  planted.  He  must 
be  continually  awake  lo  the  necessity  of  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  baptized  with  the  baptisms  which 
they  experienced,  and  to  drink  of  the  same  cup 
of  suffering  that  they  partook  of,  so  lhat  he 
may  not  be  a  mere  nominal  professor,  but  a 
practical  follower  of  a  crucified  Redeemer: 
"  Always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body."  (2 
Cor.  iv.  10.)  Such  will  often  witness  the 
effusions  of  a  desire  that  all  may  be  laid  open 
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and  brought  to  the  light,  concerning  them  and 
their  actions,  entertaining  no  wish  to  conceal 
anything  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are  willing  that 
8 Y«ry  thought  and  intent  of  the  heart  should 
be  placed  as  in  the  unerring  balances,  and 
made  manifest,  adopting  in  sincerity  this  lan- 
guage of  David's  :  "  Search  me  O  God,  and 
know  my  heart  ;  try  me,  and  know  my 
thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting."  (Ps. 
exxxix.  83,  VJ4.)  Other  courses  may  appear 
more  desirable  to  the  self-pleasing,  and  the  full 
in  their  own  wisdom  and  strength  ;  but  none 
other,  I  believe,  can  ever  meet  Divine  accept- 
ance. 

"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but 
in  power."  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  a  comely 
exterior,  and  to  a  merely  formal  imitation  of 
the  good  deeds  and  sayings  of  our  early  Friends. 
We  must  experience  a  singing  as  on  the  banks 
of  deliverance  from  a  state  of  spiritual  bondage 
and  corruption — of  going  as  through  the  depths 
of  Jordan,  and  bringing  forth  stones  of  living 
memorial  to  His  praise  ;  and  a  state  of  con- 
tinual watchfulness  must  be  maintained  after 
experiencing  something  of  the  quickening  and 
purifying  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon 
our  minds,  lest  we  should  perish  by  our  soul's 
enemies.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  for 
want  of  abiding  in  the  Vine,  these  passages  of 
scripture  that  once  seemed  fragrant  and  replete 
with  consolation,  and  the  truth  of  which  never 
changes,  will  appear  to  us  as  having  lost  much 
of  their  importance  and  freshness.  "  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ." — (1  Cor.  iii.  11.)  "I 
am  the  door  of  the  sheep."  "  Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door 
into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber." — (John 
*I.) 

State  of  New  York. 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

In  the  last  volume  of  "The  Friend,"  under 
the  head  "  Macaulay's  History  of  England," 
the  charges  made  by  that  brilliant  writer 
against  William  Penn,  were  carefully  examin- 
ed. The  subject,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, attracted  much  attention,  and  several 
vindications  of  our  great  Founder  have  since 
appeared.  In  looking  over  one  of  them,  writ- 
ten by  W.  E.  Forster,  we  find  an  examination 
of  the  statement  of  Macaulay  concerning  the 
young  women  of  Taunton,  which  clears  up  the 
only  serious  charge  that  has  not  been  met  and 
refuted  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend  ;"  as  it 
was  one  respecting  which  there  were  no  means 
of  refutation  accessible  in  this  country. 

During  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
that  leader  marched  through  Taunton,  at  which 
place  he  was  presented  by  a  number  of  young 
women  with  a  standard.  The  passage  in  Ma- 
caulay's history  is  as  follows  :  "  Already  some 
of  the  girls  who  had  presented  the  standard  to 
Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated 
their  offence.  *  *  *  Most  of  the  young  ladies 
however,  who  had  walked  in  the  procession 
were  still  alive.  Some  of  them  were  under 
ten  years  of  age.   All  of  them  had  acted  under 


the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  committing  a  crime. 
The  Queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the  royal 
permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the  parents 
of  the  poor  children,  and  the  permission  was 
granted.  An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taun- 
ton that  all  these  little  girls  should  be  seized 
and  imprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Hes- 
tercombe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridgewater, 
was  requested  to  undertake  the  office  of  exact- 
ing the  ransom.  He  was  charged  to  declare 
in  strong  language,  that  the  maids  of  honour 
would  not  endure  delay — that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless  a  rea- 
sonable sum  were  forthcoming,  and  that  by  a 
reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand 
pounds.  Warre  excused  himself  from  taking 
any  part  in  so  scandalous  a  transaction.  The 
maids  of  honour  then  requested  William  Penn 
to  act  for  them ;  and  Penn  accepted  the 
commission.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  a  little 
of  the  pertinacious  scrupulosity  which  he  had 
so  often  shown  about  taking  off  his  hat  would 
not  have  been  altogether  out  of  place  on  this 
occasion.  He  probably  silenced  the  remon- 
strances of  his  conscience  by  repeating  to  him- 
self, that  none  of  the  money  which  he  extorted 
would  go  into  his  own  pocket;  that  if  he  re- 
fused to  be  the  agent  of  the  ladies,  they  would 
find  agents  less  humane  ;  that  by  complying  he 
should  increase  his  influence  at  the  court;  and 
that  his  influence  at  the  court  had  already  en- 
abled him,  and  might  still  enable  him,  to  ren- 
der great  services  to  his  oppressed  brethren. 
The  maids  of  honour  were  at  last  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  less  than  a  third  part 
of  what  they  had  demanded."* 

We  give  the  comment  of  W.  E.  Forster  on 
this  passage  in  his  own  language,  and  our 
readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  it  completely  neutralizes  the  state- 
ment and  aspersions  of  the  historian. 

"  The  only  one  of  the  authorities  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay quotes  in  reference  to  this  case,  in 
which  there  is  any  allusion  to  Penn,  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the 
then  Home  Secretary,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  State  Paper  Office  : — 

"'Whitehall,  Febry  13th,  1685-6. 

"  '  Mr.  Penne— Her  MajtieB  Maids  of  Hon- 
our having  acquainted  me,  that  they  designe  to 
employ  you  and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a 
composition  with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of 
Taunton  for  the  high  Misdemeanor  they  have 
been  guilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let 
you  know  that  her  Maj'y  has  been  pleased  to 
give  their  Fines  to  the  said  maids  of  Honor, 
and  therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and 
you  to  make  the  most  advantageous  composi- 
tion you  can  in  their  behalfe. 

"'I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Sunderland  P.'f 

"  This  letter,  to  which  no  reply  can  be 
found  either  in  the  State  Paper  Office  or  else- 
where, is  the  sole  proof  upon  which  the  charge 
is  grounded  :  there  exists  no  collateral  evidence 
whatever  confirming  its  receipt  by  Penn,  much 
less  his  acceptance  of  its  commission  :  it  is  not 

*  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  656. 

t  State  Paper  Office.  Letter  Book,  1679-1688. 
Domestic  Various.   No.  629,  p.  324. 


even  certain  that  it  was  addressed  to  him. 
The  address  in  the  State  Paper  Office  is  not 
'  William  Penn,  Esq.,'  nor  William  Penn  at 
all,  but  plain  Mr.  Penne,  and  therefore  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  was  intended  for  a  cer- 
tain '  George  Penne,'*  who  it  appears  was  in- 
strumental in  effecting  the  release  from  slavery 
of  a  Mr.  Azariah  Pinney,  a  gentleman  of  Bet- 
tescombe,  near  Crewkerne,  in  Somersetshire, 
whose  sentence  to  death  had  been  commuted 
to  transportation. f 

"  But  allowing  that  Sunderland's  letter  was 
addressed  to  William  Penn,  what  does  it  prove  ? 
Not  that  he  undertook  the  office  in  question, 
but  merely  that  '  the  maids  of  honour  having 
acquainted'  the  Secretary  '  that  they  designed 
to  employ  him  and  a  Mr.  Walden,  he  there- 
fore recommended  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  to 
him  to  make  the  most  advantageous  composi- 
tion they  can  in  their  behalf.' 

"  Mark,  Sunderland  rests  his  recommenda- 
tion not  on  any  previous  communication  be- 
tween himself  and  Penn,  nor  between  Penn 
and  the  maids  of  honour,  but  merely  on  their 
'  design  to  employ'  him  and  another  ;  how  then 
can  we  tell  that  Penn  was  even  privy  to  such 
design  ?  The  case  of  the  Taunton  maids  ex- 
cited no  little  interest  both  at  the  time  and 
since,  but  neither  in  the  official  documents 
connected  therewith,  nor  in  any  general  histo- 
ry, nor  in  the  local  records,  is  there  any  other 
allusion  to  Penn,  nor  is  there  any  mention 
whatever  of  the  matter  in  either  his  own  letters 
or  biography. 

"  Surely  then,  even  on  his  own  authority, 
Mr.  Macaulay's  positive  assertion  that  '  the 
maids  of  honour  requested  William  Penn  to 
act  for  them,'  and  that  he  '  accepted  the  com- 
mission,' is  an  unwarrantable  assumption. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  historian,  and  that 
too  a  contemporary,  almost  an  eye-witness,  by 
whom  this  assertion  is  not  confirmed  but  con- 
tradicted. Oldmixon,  in  his  History,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  transaction: — 
'  The  Court  was  so  unmerciful,  that  they  ex- 
cepted the  poor  girls  of  Taunton,  who  gave 
Monmouth  colours,  out  of  their  pretended  par- 
don, and  every  one  of  them  was  forced  to  pay 
as  much  money  as  would  have  been  a  good 
portion  to  each,  for  particular  pardons.  This 
money,  and  a  great  deal  more,  was  said  to  be 
for  the  maids  of  honour,  whose  agent  Brent, 
the  Popish  lawyer,  had  an  under  agent,  one 
Crane  of  Bridgewater,  and  'tis  supposed  that 
both  of  them  paid  themselves  very  bountifully 
out  of  the  money  which  was  raised  by  this 
means,  some  instances  of  which  are  within  my 
knowledge.'^  Now,  though  it  may  be  alleged 
that  Oldmixon  is  by  no  means  an  infallible 
guide,  not  bearing  a  very  high  character  for 
accuracy,  yet  in  a  case  like  this,  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  '  within  his  own  knowledge,'  which  may 
be  well  believed,  seeing  he  was,  as  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay says,  when  quoting  him  in  reference 
to  Monmouth's  entrance  into  Taunton,  1  then 


*  Possibly  the  same  G.  Pen  mentioned  by  Pepys  in 
his  "  Diary,"  April  4,  1660. 

t  See  Roberts'  Lite  of  Monmouth  (vol.  ii.  p.  243) 
whose  authority  is  family  letters  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Pinney's  descendants. 

t  Oldmixon,  vol.  ii.  p.  70S. 
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a  boy  living  very  near  the  scene  of  ihese 
events,'*  in  fact  at  Bridgewater  itself,  f  so  that 
he  was  Crane's  fellow-townsman,  his  testimony 
would  at  least  seem  worthy  of  nolice. 

41  Moreover,  Penn  having  been  his  personal 
acquaintance,^:  had  he  really  acled  as  broker 
in  this  business,  Oldmixon  could  scarcely  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Still,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  often  quotes§ 
him,  in  one  case  by  himself,||  and  even  gives 
him  as  an  authoritylT  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
very  story  of  the  Taunton  maids,  completely 
passes  him  by,  when  his  evidence  wot*ld  thus 
disturb  his  hypotheses  of  Penn's  hypocrisy. 
This  account  also  has  some  slight  collateral 
support,  which  Mr.  Macaulay's  has  not,  for  we 
find,  from  a  petition  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
from  one  suspected  of  having  been  engaged  in 
the  rebellion,  endorsed  Brent,  and  also  from  a 
passage  in  the  second  Lord  Clarendon's  Diary, 
wherein  he  says  that  a  '  Lady  Tipping  had 
offered  Mr.  Brent  £200  to  get  a  noli  prose- 
qui,''** that  1  this  vile  wretch,'  as  Oldmixonff 
calls  him,  was  an  acknowledged  pardon-bro- 
ker, and  therefore  a  very  probable  agent  for 
these  maids  of  honour  to  employ.  Again,  the 
wording  of  the  warrant,  dated  March  11, 
1686-7,  is  worth  attention.  It  states,  that  it 
is  '  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  these  maids,  or 
their  relations  and  friends,  who  have  compound- 
ed or  shall  compound,  with  the  agent  employed 
by  her  Majesty's  said  maids  of  honour,  shall 
not,'^  &c.  The  word  agent  is  applicable 
enough  to  Oldmixon's  version,  viz.,  that  Brent 
was  the  agent  of  the  maids  of  honour  and 
Crane  merely  his  sub-agent,  but  if  Sunder- 
land's recommendation  had  been  carried  out, 
and  both  Penn  and  Walden  employed,  the  plu- 
ral number  would  probably  have  been  used. 

"  But  granting,  which  we  think  the  reader 
will  hardly  be  disposed  to  do,  that  Brent's 
agency  is  an  invention  of  Oldmixon,  and  Penn's 
interference  is  proved,  even  then,  as  is  slated 
by  a  previous  historian, 'the  transaction  pre- 
sents two  phases,'  and  Penn  might  doubtless 
have  1  thought  not  of  the  lucre  of  the  traffickers, 
but  of  the  mercy  which  they  sold.'  In  our 
utter  ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  his  interference,  allowing  he  did  inter- 
fere, why  should  we  not  suppose  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  girls,  who  it  must  be  remembered 
had  been  seized  and  their  ransom  allotted  be- 
fore the  date  of  Sunderland's  letter,  had  applied 
to  Penn  as  a  man  of  influence,  honesty,  and 
benevolence,  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  and 
that  the  Secretary's  commission  was  in  conse- 
quence of  such  application,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  ransom  '  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
original  demand'||||  his  reward  for  his  trouble. 


*  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  580.   Also  Mackintosh's  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  pp.  13.  21.  24. 
+  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  612. 

t  Oldmixon's  Account  of  British  Colonies,  printed 
1708  ;  quoted  in  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  vol. 
i.  pp.  244-486. 

§  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  pp.  588.  596.  602-4-5.  635,  &c. 

||  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  593. 

V  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  586. 

**  Clarendon's  Diary,  March  19,  1687-8. 

tt  Oldmixon,  p.  708. 

tt  State  Paper  Warrant  Office  Book,  ii.  219. 
§§  Roberts,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
Illl  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  656. 


This  view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Roberts,  the  wri- 
ter above  quoted,  we  observe  takes,  and  though 
also  an  assumption,  it  is  noways  more  gratui- 
tous than  Mr.  Macaulay's,  and  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  in  accordance  with  Penn's 
general  characler.  In  one  expression  which 
he  uses,  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  himself  to  lean 
to  this  interpretation,  when  he  states  that  the 
Quaker  probably  '  silenced  the  remonstrances 
of  his  conscience  by  repeating  to  himself  that 
if  he  refused  to  be  the  agent  they  would  find 
others  less  humane,'  but  in  this  case  he  would 
not  have  designated  the  commission  which  he 
says  Penn  accepted  as  a  '  scandalous  transac- 
tion,' nor  called  it  an  'office  of  exacting  ran- 
som.' These  terms,  together  wilh  his  previ- 
ous remarks,  show  clearly  enough  that  he 
chooses  to  consider  Penn  as  having  been,  not 
an  intercessor  for  mercy,  but  an  abettor  of 
cruelty,  pandering  to  oppression  in  order  that 
his  vanity  might  be  pampered." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICELAND. 

(Continued  from  page  J33.) 

The  death  of  his  wife  left  him  very  solitary  ; 
he  had  reached  that  period  of  life  when  tempo- 
ral enjoyments  yield  but  little  satisfaction,  yet 
he  had  within  himself  an  unfailing  source  of 
comfort.  The  blessed  Comforter  promised  by 
our  Lord  to  come  to  and  abide  with  his  disci- 
ples, graciously  condescended  to  be  present 
with  him,  and  to  solace  and  sweeten  his  lonely 
moments.  Love,  peace  and  tranquillity  seem- 
ed the  clothing  of  his  spirit,  and  the  retrospect 
of  the  time  he  had  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
Divine  Master  afforded  him  much  satisfaction. 
In  a  letter  written  in  Ninth  month,  1832,  he 
says : 

"  I  feel  my  heart  so  broken,  that  my  pray- 
ers are  little  else  than  desires  watered  with 
my  tears.  I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  my 
mind  ;  yet  I  have  no  murmuring  complaints  to 
make;  but  [experience]  such  faith,  hope,  love, 
gratitude,  and  resignation,  with  an  humble 
sense  of  my  unworthiness,  as  breaks  my  heart  ; 
especially  on  a  morning  at  the  time  I  used  to 
speak  to  your  dear  mother,  and  to  the  Lord 
for  her.  I  walked  around  her  grave  last  First- 
day  two  or  three  times,  weeping.  I  shall  go 
to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me." 

About  this  lime,  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
nearer  to  Friends,  to  whom  and  their  principles 
he  was  evidently  becoming  increasingly  at- 
tached. Under  date  of  "24th  of  Fourth  month 
called  April,  1883,"  he  writes  to  his  daughter, 
who  had  joined  the  Society  : 

"  My  dear  Hannah, — 

"  I  have  thought  of  late  much  about  you 
and  your  little  family,  especially  when  my 
knees  are  on  the  earth  and  my  heart  adoring 
my  Maker."  "I  am  apt  to  fall  low  in  spirit. 
O  for  stronger  faith  and  love  !  No  religion 
without  love.  God  is  love  ;  and  He  does  send 
us  the  comforting  Spirit  at  our  earnest  request. 
On  the  28th  morning  of  this  month,  I  awoke 
in  a  dark,  distressing  state  of  mind.  My  soul 
was  cast  down  ;  but  on  my  silent  cry  to  the 
Lord  for  the  Comforter  to  come  and  put  joy 


and  gladness  into  my  heart,  my  sorrow  was 
turned  into  joy  ;  and  I  felt  such  peace  and  love, 
such  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  such 
victory  over  the  world,  as  I  have  seldom  felt 
before.  I  was  absorbed  and  melted  in  the  will 
of  God.  O  !  why  should  I  ever  doubt  again 
of  his  love  and  care  for  his  poor  unworthy 
creature!  Perhaps  these  comforts  are  to  pre- 
pare my  broken  heart  for  trials  yet  to  come. 

"  What  added  to  my  happiness  was  the  re- 
collection of  my  having  been  favoured  with 
a  visit  to  heaven,  out  of  the  body  I  believe, 
more  than  fourteen  years  ago.  I  dreamed  that 
in  company  with  our  parish  minister,  I  went  to 
the  gate  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  minister 
knocked  loudly  three  times.  Soon,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  hand  caught  hold  of  my  left 
arm  and  pulled  me  in.  It  was  then  closed 
against  the  minister,  at  which  he  cried  out 
many  times,  '  I  am  lost — I  am  lost,'  till  his 
voice  died  away  in  the  distance. 

"The  person  who  took  me  in  was  clothed 
in  a  white  garment,  and  said,  '  Follow  me.'  I 
followed  through  a  large  court-yard,  and  up 
white  steps  into  a  room  where  I  saw  two  ranks 
of  people  seated  and  dressed  in  white  robes ; 
looking  happy  and  all  singing  ;  but  the  tune 
was  strange,  and  the  words  I  could  not  under- 
stand, nor  could  I  see  the  extent  of  the  room. 
My  angel  said  again,  '  Follow  me.'  I  followed 
up  another  ascent  of  steps  into  a  second  large 
room,  where  were  a  multitude  of  people  arrayed 
in  white  robes,  and  singing  words  and  tunes  I 
never  heard  before.  My  kind  leader  said, 
'  You  are  not  to  tarry  with  these,  follow  me.' 
We  ascended  to  another  large  and  long  room, 
and  I  saw  ranks  of  men  and  women  clothed  in 
white  garments,  singing  words  and  tunes  that 
I  knew  not.  The  angel  said,  '  These  are  pro- 
phets and  ministers  of  Christ :  you  must  dwell 
with  these.'  Then  I  heard  a  voice  in  my  own 
tongue,  [saying,]  '  Why  did  you  tarry  by  the 
way ;  we  expected  you  sooner.'  Another 
voice  said,  '  Glory  !  glory  to  the  Lamb.'  On 
looking  round  I  saw  my  first  wife,  who  had 
been  taken  from  me  more  than  twenty  years. 
Then  I  awoke  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory. 

"  This  was  a  token  of  the  divine  favour. 
2nd. — A  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
3rd. — That  the  people  of  God  can  be  happy 
without  their  bodies.  I  therefore  anticipated, 
on  the  morning  above  mentioned,  the  time 
when  I  hope  to  see  you,  and  your  dear  mother, 
and  many  of  my  friends  in  Christ,  whom  I 
knew  and  loved  in  this  life." 

Speaking  of  his  labours  in  the  ministry,  he 
says :  "  My  change  is  not  far  off;  and  the  re- 
collection of  running  to  and  fro  for  more  than 
twenty  years  of  my  past  time,  is  like  soft  fea- 
thers in  my  dying  pillow." 

la  the  Seventh  month,  1833,  he  wrote  thus  : 
"  1  have  lately  been  made  happy  by  reading 
the  account  of  Deborah  Wynn,  one  of  our  be- 
loved Quaker  1'riends,  recorded  in  the  third 
volume  of  Piety  Promoted.  True  religion,  my 
dear,  is  the  same  thing  under  every  name  we 
have  given  us  by  men.  Righteous  and  wicked 
people  divide  the  world.  Impartial,  good  peo- 
ple are  but  few  ; — few  indeed  there  are  who 
dwell  in  love;  and  walk  in  love,  benevolent  to 
all,  and  partial  to  all  such  as  follow  the  blessed 
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Saviour's  example.  Your  dear  mother  is  sel- 
dom forgotten,  and  my  conduct  to  her  affords 
me  comfort  on  every  close  review." 

About  this  time  John  Stickland  removed  into 
a  very  lowly  cottage  containing  only  three 
small  rooms,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  But  he 
possessed  a  humble  and  contented  mind,  and 
had  learned  how  to  receive  with  cheerful  and 
resigned  feelings,  all  that  his  heavenly  Father 
saw  meet  to  dispense,  adopting  as  his  own 
these  words : 

"  The  little  room  for  me  designed, 
Will  suit  as  well  my  easy  mind, 
As  palaees  of  king's." 

He  again  writes : 

"23rd  of  Second  month,  1834. 

"  Dear  Children,— 

"  I  received  your  letter  with  joy  to  hear  of 
your  welfare.  You  are  at  the  place  and  in 
the  way  the  Lord  led  you.  I  feel  very  thank- 
ful to  the  Almighty  for  the  health  with  which 
I  am  favoured  at  my  advanced  age  of  eighty 
years  ;  sixty  of  which  afford  me  comfort  to 
retrace,  though  mixed  with  much  imperfection 
and  many  disappointments.  I  feel  quite  re- 
signed to  the  Divine  will  to  live  or  die  when 
the  Lord  pleases.  I  want  to  live  more  by 
faith,  and  to  be  more  in  heaven  whilst  on 
earth.  R.  Baxter's  dying  thoughts  have  of 
late  been  made  a  blessing  to  me. 

"  I  feel  my  mind  refreshed  often  in  reading 
the  writings  of  Friends  :  most  [many]  of  their 
writings  have  been  before  me.  I  am  pleased 
with  your  being  in  that  church.  God  has 
many  excellent  people  amongst  them.  The 
Christian  church  is  like  a  tree  of  many 
branches,  each  bearing  some  fruit,  more  or 
less,  which  fruit  is  accepted  of  the  blessed  Pro- 
prietor, with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons. The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his. 
There  is,  I  believe,  less  rubbish  in  their 
[Friends']  public  meetings,  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Christian  tree.  In  their  busi- 
ness, I  always  found  them  my  most  upright 
dealers  in  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  &c,  when  I  had 
for  twenty-eight  years  the  large  farm  of  Holme 
under  my  direction.  1  beg  you  both  ever  to 
attend  to  that  sacred  unction  of  the  Holy  One, 
that  teacheth  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and 
is  no  lie  ;  which,  I  believe,  is  a  leading  doc- 
trine of  our  esteemed  Friends. 

"  We  live  in  peace,  and  have  the  blessing 
of  God  to  sweeten  our  bread  and  smooth  our 
bed.  You  may,  in  your  imagination,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  see  your  aged  and  affec- 
tionate parent  walking  over  to  Holme,  often 
singing ; 

™  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget 

All  time,  and  toil,  and  care  ; 
Labour  is  rest,  and  pain  is  sweet, 

If  thou,  my  God,  art  here. 

"Unfeigned  love  to  all  your  pious  and  kind 
friends  at  Tavistock  and  elsewhere. 

"  My  whole,  though  broken  heart,  O  Lord, 

Forever  shall  be  thine ; 
And  here  I  do  my  vow  record, 

These  words,  this  hand,  are  mine. 

John  Stickland." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 

Samuel  Smith,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
belonging  to  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  a  warm  friend  of  Sarah  Harrison, 
was  at  this  time  in  Great  Britain  on  a  religious 
visit.  His  mind  had  often  been  turned  to  this 
his  beloved  sister  in  the  Truth,  with  a  persua- 
sion that  she  was  under  preparation  for  visit- 
ing the  churches  in  Europe.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Ninth  month  of  this  year,  1789, 
being  at  Springmount  near  Cork,  he  took  up 
his  pen  and  thus  addressed  her  by  letter. 

"  Dear  Friend,  Sarah  Harrison, — 

"  Having  taken  up  a  resting  quarter  for  a 
few  days  at  [the  house  of]  our  great  and  kind 
friend  Samuel  Neale,  I  mean  to  employ  some 
of  my  lime  in  conversing  with  my  dear  Phila- 
delphia Friends.  Although  I  have  not  written 
to  thee,  since  my  landing  in  the  eastern  world, 
yet  thou  hast  often  had  a  place  in  my  near 
remembrance. 

"  I  have  now  passed  about  half  through  this 
nation,  and  enjoyed  better  health  and  spirits 
than  has  been  usual  for  me,  or  than  I  did  any 
way  expect.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  on  the 
king's  horse  ;  but  find  it  so  difficult  to  keep  the 
saddle,  that  sometimes  I  am  scarcely  mounted, 
but  down  [I  come]  in  the  ditch,  and  am  at  the 
gate  again,  a  poor  beggar.  However,  I  think 
there  is  encouragement,  if  thou  inclines  to 
come  over  and  try  thy  hand.  Two  sisters 
have  been  here,  and  lately  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  two  more,  just  arrived  ;  and  two  others 
expected  shortly.  So  that  I  suppose  the  fe- 
males may  understand  the  matter,  and  fare 
better  than  I  do,  and  yet  I  dare  not  complain. 
Wonderful  indeed  has  been  the  kindness  and 
condescension  of  the  everlasting  Shepherd,  in 
having  thus  far  sustained,  kept,  and  I  hope 
preserved  in  the  way  wherein  I  ought  to  go  ; 
insomuch  that  I  feel  no  sensations  of  pain  or  un- 
easiness at  anything  left  behind.  This  I  boast 
not  of,  but  believe  it  may  be  partly  through 
the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  some  of  you, 
my  dear  Friends  left  behind  for  my  safe  guid- 
ance. Here  also,  I  meet  with  some  who,  I 
believe,  affectionately  desire  my  welfare,  and 
at  times  with  some  of  these  I  have  had  to  re- 
joice, under  a  feeling  evidence  of  that  hand 
and  arm  of  Divine  strength  being  underneath, 
which  is  able  to  carry  through  and  over  all. 
There  are  many  valuable  brethren  and  sisters 
in  this  nation,  with  whom  I  feel  a  near  union, 
and  at  times  communion  of  spirit.  They  are 
worth  visiting  ;  and  when  thou  finds  the  west- 
ern wind  sets  strong  this  way,  the  idea  of  dis- 
tance and  mountainous  difficulty,  far  exceeds 
the  reality.  A  fair  wind,  and  the  heavenly 
Pilot's  direction  will  soon  waft  safe  and  well 
over.  And  now,  dear  Sarah,  I  hope  thou  wilt 
continue  to  remember  me,  and  also  to  visit  my 
better  half  left  behind.  I  know,  indeed,  she 
will  fall  under  the  tender  notice  and  sympathy 
of  many  of  you  ;  which  I  hope  will  help  to 
keep  up  her  head  above  the  discourager.  My 
dear  love  to  thy  sister  and  niece.*  I  greatly 
desire  her  improvement,  through  faithfulness 

*  Jane  Yarnall,  afterwards  Jane  Snowden. 


in  occupying  the  gift  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
has  been  dispensed,  and  not  intended  to  be 
smothered  in  the  lap  of  diffidence  or  false 
fear." 

Towards  the  spring  of  1790,  Sarah  Harri- 
son thus  replied  to  Samuel  Smith  : 

"  Dear  Friend, — My  will  is  good  enough  to 
write  thee  a  long  letter,  but  my  stock  is 
so  small,  that  I  know  not  how  to  come  at  any 
thing  worth  thy  perusal.  If  I  speak  of  myself 
what  shall  I  say,  but  that  I  remain  much  as 
usual,  in  the  land  of  doubting  and  fear.  I  was 
going  to  say,  I  love  the  brethren.  How  true 
that  is,  I  must  leave  ;  but  I  desire  not  only  to 
love  them,  but  the  Master  also;  and  to  follow 
him  whithersoever  he  leadeth,  let  it  be  east, 
west,  north,  or  south.  But  thou  knowest  that 
f  am  very  illiterate,  and  a  person  of  not  much 
observation,  therefore  I  cannot  so  easily  dis- 
cover which  quarter  those  piercing  blasts  came 
from,  as  some  of  you  learned  men  can,  that 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  points  of  the 
compass  than  I  am.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  wait  in  the  patience  for  the 
arising  of  that  Power  that  causeth  the  wind  to 
blow  when  and  where  he  listeth.  But  though 
we  know  that  we  hear  the  sound  thereof,  yet 
we  know  not  whence  it  comet h,  nor  whither  it 
goeth,  till  he  is  pleased  to  open  our  ear  to  hear 
as  the  learned ;  even  as  those  that  have  learn- 
ed in  the  school  of  Christ  to  know  his  voice 
from  the  voice  of  the  stranger. 

"  If  I  am  favoured  to  hold  out  till  I  come  to 
this  knowledge,  and  find  the  wind  set  strong 
any  way,  I  believe,  for  peace  sake,  I  shall  go 
and  try  my  hand.  I  well  know  that  I  am  a 
very  poor  hand,  yet  I  have  this  consolation, 
that  where  there  is  little  given,  there  is  little 
required. 

"  I  have  been  very  poorly  the  greater  part  of 
this  winter,  and  am  confined  to  my  chamber; 
but  may  say  I  have  passed  through  some  of 
the  closest  conflicts  since  I  saw  thee,  that  I 
ever  met  with.  No  doubt  thou  hast  heard  of 
the  death  of  our  dear  son  T.,  which  happened 
whilst  I  was  in  Maryland.  Although  1  was 
favoured  to  bear  it  with  becoming  patience  at 
the  time  I  heard  of  it,  yet  when  I  came  home, 
that,  with  other  inward  and  outward  trials,  had 
like  to  have  shaken  me  off  the  foundation.  At 
present  I  feel  much  better  settled  in  calmness. 
May  the  praise  be  ascribed  to  Him  to  whom 
it  belongs,  now  and  forever." 

Another  trial  soon  came  upon  Sarah;  her 
dear  friend  Norris  Jones,  in  the  Second  month 
of  this  year,  informed  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  that  he  had  a  religious  concern 
to  accompany  a  ministering  Friend  on  a  visit 
to  the  meetings  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting.  This  claimed  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  meeting,  and  a  minute 
of  unity  was  granted  him.  When  the  time  for 
starting  came,  the  strong  hand  of  sickness  w  as 
laid  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  go.  The 
submission  of  the  will  was  taken  instead  of 
active  performance,  and  having  endeavoured 
to  fill  up  his  measure  of  service  in  the  church 
with  faithfulness,  his  heavenly  Father  now 
granted  him  rest.  His  strength  failed,  and 
the  minute  was  in  the  following  Eighth  month 
returned  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  with  the 
information  that  sickness  had  prevented  his 
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performing  the  service  for  which  he  had  been 
liberated,  and  that  death  had  since  released 
him  from  further  earthly  labour. 

Some  persons  may  suppose  because  a  friend 
does  not  live  to  fulfil  a  prospect,  for  which  he 
has  been  liberated,  that  that  prospect  was  not 
opened  in  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
could  not  have  been  sanctioned  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  by  its  owning  influence.  This  is  an 
unsafe  conclusion.  Many  ministers  have  felt 
released  from  engagements  which  the  Lord 
had  opened  before  them,  and  had  brought  them 
into  a  willingness  to  submit  to  perform,  through 
baptisms  and  sufferings.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  that  the  submission  of  the  will  is  all  that 
the  Lord  requires.  In  this  view  we  may  com- 
prehend how  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a  person 
under  right  concern  to  open  a  prospect  of  ser- 
vice to  a  Monthly  Meeting,  which  that  meeting 
feeling  after  the  mind  of  Truth  on  the  subject, 
is  not  easy  to  unite  with.  If  everything  we 
think  right  is  not  to  be  performed,  which  the 
judgment  of  Truth  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful 
has  unity  with,  much  less  ought  anything  to 
be  done  which  that  judgment  does  not  approve. 
We  may  think  ourselves  right,  we  may  think 
we  have  an  evidence  of  Truth,  but  we  may 
be  deceived  as  to  the  matter,  the  manner, 
or  the  time.  In  short,  even  when  rightly 
opened  in  us,  it  may  be  merely  for  our  hu- 
miliation and  subjection.  A  faithful  Samuel 
Bownas  with  his  heart  warmed  with  zeal,  may 
feel  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  a  persecu- 
ting and  unrighteous  city,  and  may  deem  he 
has  commission  to  proclaim  woes  and  punish- 
ments upon  it, — but  when  he  finds  that  in  the 
minds  of  his  Friends  there  is  not  an  answer  of 
unity  to  his  public  proclamation  thereof,  he 
may  abide  in  the  quiet,  and  be  permitted  to 
rejoice  as  he  finds  the  concern  die  away,  that 
it  was  his  privilege,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  be 
subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  church. 

It  was  a  favourite  dogma  of  Elias  Hicks, 
that  if  a  person  was  rightly  named  to  an  ap- 
pointment, he  would  attend  to  that  appoint- 
ment. He  considered,  and  publicly  expressed 
it  as  his  belief,  that  when  representatives  were 
not  at  a  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  evidence  that 
their  nomination  was  wrong.  He  expressed 
this  so  strongly  at  a  Yearly  Meeting  which  he 
attended,  that  a  younger  Friend  thought  it 
right  to  endeavour  to  open  his  eyes  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  position  he  took.  The 
Friend  in  a  private  opportunity,  queried  of  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  John  Woolman  was 
right  in  his  concern  to  go  to  Europe,  and  whe- 
ther  the  Monthly  Meeting  did  not  do  right  in 
liberating  him.  To  these  questions,  Elias  gave 
an  affirmative  answer.  The  Friend  then  drew 
his  attention  to  his  having  died  whilst  on  this 
visit ;  and  then  asked  him  whether  the  right 
nomination  of  a  Friend  to  a  service  in  Society 
matters  would  save  him  from  sickness  or 
death?  Elias  replied,  "Ho  my  boy,  I  see 
what  thee's  at!"  During  the  week  of  the 
meeting  Elias  took  a  public  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining that  he  did  not  think  that  being  nomi- 
nated right ly  would  save  the  life  of  the  person. 
Although  thus  cornered  in  this  unsustainable 
position,  and  at  that  time  apparently  withdraw- 
ing from  its  consequences,  he  never  gave  it 
up,  and  afterwards  publicly  maintained  it,  as- 


serting that  he  never  nominated  a  person  who 
did  not  attend  to  his  appointment. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  naming 
and  appointing  done  in  our  meetings  which  has 
not  its  origin  in  the  Truth,  and  there  are  some 
right  nominations  which  seem  to  the  eye  of 
reason  so  unsuitable,  as  to  draw  the  conclusion 
from  the  superficial  observer  that  the  person 
was  wrong  who  made  it.  Jacob  Lindley  on 
one  occasion,  told  the  following  incident.  An 
appointment  was  to  be  made  in  his  own 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
right  to  name  a  man  on  it,  who  for  some 
cause,  perhaps  for  a  perverse  and  crooked  dis- 
position, the  Friends  of  the  meeting  did  not 
like  to  make  use  of.  Jacob  hesitated  about 
naming  the  Friend,  and  whilst  still  considering 
the  subject,  he  was  reminded  that  his  wife 
some  time  before  had  brought  him  one  of  her 
old  cracked  milk-pans  to  mend.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  had  looked  around  to  find  some- 
thing to  use  in  the  operation  of  drilling  holes 
through  it,  and  that  he  could  find  nothing  that 
suited  till  he  got  hold  of  an  old  broken  gim- 
blet.  This  illustration,  which  no  doubt  was 
perfectly  characteristic  and  descriptive  of  the 
man,  satisfied  Jacob  at  that  time  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  appointment. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Awful  as  the  consideration  of  eternity  is,  it 
is  a  source  of  great  consolation  to  the  righte- 
ous. A  valuable  minister,  after  having  been 
silent  in  company  a  considerable  time,  and 
being  asked  the  reason,  said,  that  the  powers 
of  his  mind  had  been  solemnly  absorbed  with 
the  thought  of  everlasting  happiness.  "  O  my 
friends,"  said  he,  with  an  energy  that  surpris- 
ed all  present,  "consider  what  it  is  to  be  for- 
ever with  the  Lord — forever,  forever,  forever." 
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What  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  horror  and  de- 
solation of  war  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
brief  statement ! 

"  Ravages  in  Transylvania. — The  Tribune 
translates  the  following  from  Klausenburg  the 
principal  Magyar  city  in  Transylvania: 

"  New  evidences  appear  daily  of  the  fright- 
ful nature  of  the  contest  carried  on  during  the 
war  in  this  unhappy  country,  between  the  dif- 
ferent races.  Thus  according  to  statements 
which  merit  the  utmost  credence,  a  tenth  part 
of  the  nobility  has  been  destroyed  in  Transyl- 
vania, while  on  the  other  hand  many  Walla- 
chian  villages  have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
thousands  of  their  inhabitants  have  perished. 
Great  as  have  been  the  sufferings  everywhere 
endured,  the  minds  of  the  population  are  far 
from  being  calmed.  Every  where  the  fire  lives 
between  the  cinders,  and  only  an  occasion  is 
wanting  to  bring  forth  avast  and  rapid  confla- 
gration." 


The  spirit  of  railroad  improvement  so  rife 
throughout  almost  all  our  extended  country,  is, 


perhaps  nowhere  outdone  in  energy  and  enter- 
prise, than  as  manifested  by  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. It  seems  probable  that  the  work  announc- 
ed as  recently  completed,  in  the  following 
paragraph,  will  add  greatly  to  the  trade  and 
resources  of  that  flourishing  city  : — 

"  Lake  Champlain  and  Boston  Harbour. — 
The  union  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Boston 
harbour  took  place  last  week,  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  line  of  railroads  from  Boston  to 
Burlington,  Vermont.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
much  rejoicing.  As  the  first  fruits  of  this  no- 
ble enterprise,  the  Boston  papers  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  train  of  sixteen  heavily  loaded 
cars,  direct  from  Burlington,  with  flour  from 
Detroit,  marble,  butter,  cheese,  and  poultry 
for  Christmas." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Joel  W.  Hutton,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  24,  for 
Mercy  Cope,  $2,  vol.  23,  and  for  Jas.  B.  M'Grew,  $2, 
to  17,  vol.  24.  Thomas  Bowman,  Massillon,  O ,  $2,  vol. 
23.  D.  P.  Griffith,  agent,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  Sarah 
Cope,  Wm.  Blackburn,  Wm.  Darlington,  Wra.  Han- 
cock,  and  Abraham  Smith,  Ind.,  each  $2,  vol.  23,  and 
for  John  Binns,  Mich.,  $1,  to  26,  vol.  23.  Caleb  Brack- 
en, agent,  Flushing,  O.,  for  Davis  Conrow,  $4,  vols. 
22  and  23,  and  for  John  Wright,  $2,  vol.  23.  Elisha 
Stubbs,  agent,  VV.  Elkton,  O.,  $1,  and  for  Richard 
Talbert,  $2,  vol.  23.  (Omitted,  Asa  Garretson,  $2, 
vol.  23,  Abm.  A  Knowles,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  23.) 


Friends'  Asylum. 

The  Managers  of  the  Asylum  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  suitable  Friends  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Steward  and  Matron  of  the  Institution;  the 
present  Superintendent  and  Matron  having 
resigned. 

Application  to  be  made  to  William  Bettle, 
No.  244  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  S.  Third 
street. 


Married,  on  ther.  10th  of  First  month,  1850,  at 
Friends'  meeting-house,  Mulberry  street,  Joseph  E. 
Haines  and  Susan  N.  Hoixinshead,  both  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


Died,  at  Tuckerton,  Burlington  county,  N.  Jersey, 
16th  of  Ninth  month,  1849,  Deliverance  Bartlett. 
widow  of  Edward  Bartlett,  in  the  86th  year  of  her 
age. 

 ,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  Thomas, 

son  of  Amos  and  Phebe  Ridgway,  on  the  28th  of 
Tenth  month,  1849,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age; — and 
on  the  19th  of  the  Eleventh  month  following,  Ed- 
mund,  his  brother,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  these  interesting  brothers,  they 
were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  not  divided. 
Although  scarcely  arrived  to  manhood,  ere  it  pleased 
their  Divine  Master  to  take  them  to  himself,  yet  they 
gave  evidence  of  a  preparation  of  heart  for  their 
change,  by  their  consistent  deportment  in  dress  and 
address,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Society  of  which 
they  v.  ere  members.  They  have  left  a  good  example 
to  their  bereaved  parents  and  relatives  to  follow  them, 
as  they  were  endeavouring  to  follow  their  Lord  and 
Saviour,  by  taking  up  their  daily  cross,  and  denying 
themselves  the  sin-pleasing  pleasures  of  a  delusive 
world. 

 ,  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  on  the  24th  cf  Eleventh 

month,  1849,  Marv,  wife  of  Stephen  Willets,  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  age. 
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Tint  to  the  Menomoaies. 

(Continued  from  page  13S.) 

Probably,  there  has  seldom  been  a  quieter 
nd  more  harmonious  community  lhan  these 
Ity  Indians  and  two  Quakers  constituted. 
X-en  the  lads  and  little  ones  partook  of  the 
eneral  quietude,  with  some  small  exception. 

Nature  had  favoured  several  of  the  youths 
■ith  considerable  vocal  powers,  which  they 
■ere,  now  and  then,  ambitious  of  displaying, 
1  strains  more  remarkable  for  shrillness  than 
lelody.  The  foppish  son  of  the  Sachem, 
Iready  noticed,  possessed  a  particularly  p:e.-c- 
lg  voice,  to  which  he  gave  vent,  in  cries  that 
nee  would  have  blanched  the  cheek  of  the 
rontier  settler.  It  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
he  scream  of  the  steam-whistle,  than  one 
pould  have  supposed  human  organs  capable 
if.  It  was,  generally,  when  engaged  in  their 
ivening  sports,  that  the  young  barbarians 
unused  themselves  with  such  performances. 
The  son  of  the  Sachem,  with  some  of  his 
comrades,  occasionally,  spent  their  nights  on 
he  town  side  of  the  river,  and  sometimes,  in 
he  dead  of  night,  his  shrill  whoop  was  heard 
twakening  the  echoes.  It  forcibly  called  to 
mind  the  bloody,  border  ta'es  of  old,  when  the 
same  cry,  bursting,  at  midnight,  from  the 
hick  forest,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
sharp  and  fatal  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  whiz  of 
:he  tomahawk  and  the  flaming  fire-brand  : — 

'When  sounds,  that  mingled  laugh,  and  shout,  and 
scream, 

To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 

Rung  to  the  pealing  thunder-bolls  of  war. 

Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed  ; 

As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar, 

While  rapidly  the  markman's  shot  prevailed, 

And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed." 

It  vividly  brought  to  remembrance  those  for- 
mer days  of  woe,  when  the  retributive  hand  of 
,  an  over-ruling  Providence  permitted  the  aven- 
'  ger  of  blood  terribly  to  retaliate  the  wrongs  of 
{  his  people  ;  and  one  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
,  same  fearful  passions  were,  even  now,  smoul- 
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dering  in  the  bosoms  of  these  young,  untamed 
savages,  only  repressed  by  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  their  utter  helplessness.  They  keenly 
felt,  that  the  iron  grasp  of  an  irresistible  Power 
was  upon  them,  to  resist  which,  was  but  to 
quicken  their  approaching  doom. 

Although  the  noc;,d;>y  heat,  during  t!ie 
period  of  holding  the  council,  was  so  great  as 
to  give  sensible  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
mid-summer,  the  coolness  and  silence  of  the 
nights  seemed  rather  to  betoken  early  spring. 
The  insects,  which  during  our  summer  even- 
ings, fill  the  air  with  various  sounds,  did  not 
appear  to  have  awakened,  as  yet,  to  life  and 
activity.  To  be  sure,  quite  early  in  the-even- 
ing,  before  the  heat  of  day  had  altogether  sub- 
sided, the  unwelcome  music  of  innumerable 
mosquitoes  was  perceptible  enough,  but  not  a 
cricket,  or  insect  of  any  other  kind,  raised  a 
chirp.  The  young  Indians  and  the  frogs  had 
it  pretty  much  to  themselves. — Now  if  any 
man  wants  to  know  what  frogs  can  accom- 
plish in  the  matter  of  making  a  noise,  let  him 
take  a  summer  trip  to  Green  Bay.  Had  the 
Word-maker,  who  invented  the  epithet  which 
was  to  denote  the  cry  of  this  sonorous  reptile, 
first  listened  to  these  north-western  Stentors, 
he  would  have  been  more  apt  to  style  it  a  bel- 
lowing, than  a  croaking  creature.  The  Green 
Bay  gentry  are  assur  -dly,  no  croakers.  On 
hearing  them,  one  might  imagine  they  had 
been  more  successful  than  iEsop's  unfortunate 
experimenter,  and  had  actually  made  some 
considerable  approximation  to  ox-like  propor- 
tions ;  but  when  it  is  seen,  that  they  are  scarce- 
ly larger  than  the  dwellers  in  our  own  marshes, 
one  is  the  more  surprised  at  the  capabilities  of 
their  lungs.  In  point  of  voice,  they  are  well 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Bull-frogs.  Every 
evening,  they  seemed  to  assemble  in  mass 
meetings,  at  several  localities  along  the  river 
shores,  as  if  some  weighty  matter  relative  to 
Frogdom  was  to  be  discussed.  Two  or  three 
— perhaps  of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
ones — were  usually  heard,  for  some  minutes, 
haranguing;,  as  it  were,  the  green-headed  mill- 
titude,  which  listened  in  profound  silence,  till 
some  lucky  hit,  or  uncommon  burst  of  elo- 
quence, or  one  can't  tell  what,  suddenly  in- 
flamed the  enthusiasm  of  the  living  mass, 
when,  such  an  uproarious  expression  of  fellow 
feeling  would  break  forth,  as  might  amply 
satisfy  any  slump-orator — biped  or  quadruped 
— that  he  had  fairly  won  the  hearts  and  suf- 
frages of  his  dear  auditors.  The  vociferations 
would  soon  subside,  and  ihe  solitary  voice 
again  be  heard,  for  a  short  time,  again  to  be 
drowned  in  a  universal  bellowing.  These 
performances  were  mostly  continued  about  the 
length  of  time  commonly  allotted  to  town  meet- 
ings ;  when,  an  adjournment  taking  place,  the 
I  multitude  would  peaceably  retire  to  their  slum- 
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bers,  no  more  to  be  heard,  till,  the  pursuits  of 
the  succeeding  day  being  ended,  the  several 
assemblies  again  convened. 

Later  in  the  night,  the  deep  silence,  which 
mostly  prevailed,  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the 
stars,  and  the  effect  of  the  auroral  light,  which 
was  frequently -•bserved.  were  very  impres- 
sive. The  northern  light,  as  seen  at  this 
time,  was  much  like  that  of  early  dawn,  with- 
out its  blush,  and,  added  to  the  effulgence  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  kept  up  a  gentle  twilight, 
often,  through  the  whole  night. 

Oshkosh  had  two  sons  with  him  at  the  coun- 
cil— one  of  them,  nearly  of  age,  and  the  other, 
quite  a  little  boy.  No  one,  from  any  thing 
that  passed,  publicly,  could  have  inferred  the 
relationship  that  existed  between  the  boys,  or 
the  father.  Whatever  might  have  been  felt, 
there  was  no  manifestation,  before  folks,  of 
paternal,  filial,  or  fraternal  affection  or  inter- 
est. Whether  they  were  sons  of  the  same 
mother,  was  not  stated.  The  Sachem  is  a 
bigamist — as  distinguished  men,  who  can 
afford  it,  are  allowed  to  be,  among  the  pagan 
Indians.  One  could  not  discover  that  he  took, 
at  any  time,  the  least  notice  of  his  sons,  or 
they,  of  him.  If  the  chief  exercised  authority 
over  them,  it  was  by  a  kind  of  influence  im- 
perceptible to  the  Friends.  Whether  the  sys- 
tem of  curtain-lecturing  obtains  among  the 
Indians,  was  not  ascertained.  When  the  lads 
were  engaged  in  iheir  evening  amusements, 
within  the  area  of  the  Fort — the  Sachem's 
sons  among  the  rest — a  perfect  equality  ap- 
peared to  reign  among  themselves,  and  a  per- 
fect indifference,  among  the  chiefs,  as  to  which 
of  them  might  bear  the  palm.  The  Heads  of 
the  Nation  were  usually  seated,  with  their 
pipes,  looking  gravely  at  the  merry  group  be- 
fore them,  Oshkosh,  distinguished  from  the 
others,  only  by  his  odd,  and  to  our  notions, 
most  uncomfortable  as  well  as  undignified 
posture.  Seated  on  a  bench,  he  would 
throw  his  body  forward,  so  as  to  bring 
his  head,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  to  a  level  with 
the  knees — on  which  his  elbows  rested — his 
back  approaching  a  horizontal  line.  In  this 
strange  attitude,  he  would  remain,  for  a  long 
lime,  silently  regaling  himself  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco  and  kinni-kinnic. 

The  article  called  kinni-kinnic,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, is  the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  Dog-wood, 
(Corn us  Sericea.)  The  same  name  is  applied, 
elsewhere,  to  quite  another  plant  (Arbutus 
Uva-ursi  or  Bearberry)  said  to  be  used  by  In- 
dians, for  the  same  purpose. 

The  love  of  tobacco  smoke  is  believed,  by 
some,  to  be  akin  to  the  love  of  ardent  spirits. 
Both  are  said  to  fascinate  men,  in  different  de- 
grees, by  their  intoxicating  properties:  for  the 
dreamy,  listless  state  of  the  thorough-going 
smoker  is  thought  to  be  ihe  first  stage  of  inc- 


briation.  These  Indians,  however,  intermingle 
so  large  a  sliare  of  tho  bark  with  I  heir  tobacco, 
as  much  to  weaken  its  effect,  and  it  seems  as 
if  it  might  be  a  pure  liking  to  smoke,  without 
reference  to  narcotic  influence,  which  attaches 
them  so  strongly  to  the  pipe.  This  liking 
manifests  itself,  in  various  ways,  in  this  north- 
western region,  and  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Indian  population.  In  travelling  through 
the  country,  it  is  very  common  to  see  a  smok- 
ing apparatus,  placed  to  windward  of  a  house, 
that  the  inmates  may  get  the  benefit,  without 
the  trouble  of  whiffing.  This,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined, is  quite  another  sort  of  habit  from  that 
of  smoking,  and  is  intended  rather  to  free  one 
from  a  great  annoyance,  by  substituting  a 
smaller,  than  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the 
nose.  But  is  it  not  a  gratification  to  be  rid  of 
one's  persecutors,  and  are  we  not  all  apt  to 
become  attached  lo  that  which  rids  us  of  trou- 
ble;  so  that,  from  liking  the  effect,  we  soon 
come  to  like  the  cause  1  However  this  may 
be,  it  was  an  agreeable  fact,  observed  repeat- 
edly in  council,  that  as  the  curling  cloud  gra- 
dually rolled  onward  from  the  ranks  of  the 
chieftains,  toward  the  seat  of  the  Commission- 
er, certain  venomous  little  pests  retreated  before 
it,  and  by  the  time  the  Chamber  was  well  filled 
with  the  vapour,  it  was  emptied  of  them;  and 
so  pleasant  was  the  exchange,  that  from  great- 
ly disliking  the  odour  of  the  pipe,  one  of  the 
Friends,  at  least,  found  himself  in  danger  of 
coming  to  like  it,  purely  by  force  of  associa- 
tion. And  who  knows,  but  the  poor  Indian, 
instead  of  being  impelled  to  the  pipe  by  love 
of  luxury,  may  have  taken  to  it,  in  this  mos- 
quito land,  simply  in  self-defence.  But  so  ab- 
struse a  speculation  may  be  left  to  the  investi- 
gation of  those  western  antiquarians,  now,  so 
assiduously  engaged  in  searching  out  hidden 
things.  It  is  a  truth,  however,  that  these  Me- 
nomonies  do  spend  a  very  lnrge  share  of  their 
lives  in  puffing  smoke.  One  would  like  to 
see  them  making  more  profitable  use  of  that 
time,  which  is  committed  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  us,  for  useful  occupation,  and  not  for  listless 
reverie.  Yet  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  them  :  these  Wisconsin  mosquitoes  might 
drive  a  tobacco-hater  to  the  pipe.  Schoolcraft 
says,  he  has  seen  valiant  men,  who  would 
face,  wilhout  blinking,  the  rifle  of  ihe  Indian 
and  the  roar  of  artillery,  quail  at  the  onset  of 
this  countless  host. 

In  the  long  twilight,  after  the  evening  meal, 
the  lads  attendant  at  the  Fort,  frequently 
amused  themselves  with  some  active  sport.  A 
favourite  one  was  much  like  that  which  is 
known  among  our  boys  as  prison-base,  or  as 
they  corruptly  pronounce  it,  prisoner's  baste, 
This,  being  an  old  English  game,  could  not 
have  been  taken  from  our  aborigines.  Whe- 
ther it  was  borrowed  by  the  Indian  boys,  from 
the  children  of  their  conquerors,  or,  whether 
like  propensities,  in  nations  so  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, have  produced  like  results,  must 
be  left  for  the  antiquaries,  aforesaid,  to  unra- 
vel. What  was,  chiefly,  interesting  to  the 
Friends,  in  this  matter,  was  the  agility  dis- 
played by  these  untrammelled  children  of  na- 
ture. The  free  movement  of  the  limbs,  the 
bounding  step,  the  ringing  laugh  and  perfect 
good  humour  of  the  lads,  were  pleasant  to  ob- 


serve. Gentleness  was  not  a  feature  of  the 
sport ;  but  a  cuff",  or  a  kick,  was  never  taken 
amiss,  although  now  and  then,  the  party  thus 
roughly  assailed,  might  be  prostrated,  with 
violence.  It  is  part  of  the  Indian's  training  to 
despise  and  laugh  at  pain. 

One  runt  of  a  boy  had  brought  his  bow,  and 
would  fain  win  the  admiration  of  the  white 
strangers,  by  his  feats.  The  red-headed  wood- 
pecker had  reason  to  regret  this  ambition.  The 
quiet  and  security  of  his  home  were  at  an  end. 
The  head  of  the  old  flagstaff  often  resounded 
with  the  hard  thumps  inflicted  upon  it,  by  the 
swift  and  well-aimed  arrows  of  the  boy.  But 
if  he  was  a  good  shooter,  woodpecker  was  a 
good  dodger,  and  withal  a  bird  of  observation, 
and,  seemingly, capable  of  drawing  conclusions. 
The  top  of  the  staff  was  flat,  and  some  eighteen 
inches  across.  After  several  hair-breadth 
escapes — in  consequence  of  perching  too  near 
the  circumference  of  his  little  circle,  that  he 
might  scan  the  movements  of  his  tormentor — 
he  made  the  notable  discovery,  that  by  keeping 
in  the  middle,  he  would  be  preserved  intact  and 
might  scold,  to  his  heart's  content,  at  the  mur- 
derous efforts  of  the  boy  below.  The  boy, 
finding  he  got  nothing  but  scolding  for  his 
pains,  at  length,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  ex- 
ercised his  artillery  upon  more  tangible  sub- 
jects. But  the  bird  did  not  again  recover  con- 
fidence and  composure,  and  after  scolding  in 
a  sharp,  querulous  note,  for  a  few  days  long- 
er, at  the  strange  doings  beneath  him,  spread 
his  wings  and  decamped. 

It  has  been,  several  times,  remarked,  that 
the  Menomonies  are  not  a  fine  looking  race. 
Among  the  young  attendants  upon  the  chiefs, 
there  were  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
ugliness.  One  or  two  of  them  were  not  un- 
conscious of  this  and  were  quite  willing  that 
others  should  not  be  so.  There  was  a  fine, 
straight  youth,  familiarly  called  the  aide-du- 
camp  of  the  sachem  : — 

"A  form  more  active,  light  and  strong-, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ;" 

and  a  more  neatly  turned  and  muscular  pair 
of  legs  have  seldom  sped  hunter  after  the  red 
deer.  They  were  duly  decked  with  buckskin 
leggings — no  doubt,  the  spoil  of  the  chase  and 
l he  trophy  of  his  own  success — fitted  by  the 
hand  of  a  cunning  workman,  and  garnished 
with  long  fringes  of  the  same  material,  which 
extended  the  length  of  the  leg.  He  moved 
with  the  air  and  gait  of  a  man  sensible  of  the 
superiority  of  his  parts  ;  yet  bore  an  amiable 
countenance,  with  an  almost  childish  expres- 
sion of  innocence  and  good  nature.  To  his 
head — when  he  wished  to  be  finer  than  com- 
mon— he  appended  sundry  ribbons  of  divers 
colours — yellow,  blue,  red  and  green — which 
floated  in  the  air,  like  so  many  streamers.  He 
refrained  from  painting;  thinking,  perhaps,  the 
fair  gifts  of  nature — a  smooth  skin,  of  a  clear 
bronze,  a  little  warmed  by  an  obscure  bloom 
upon  the  cheek — would  not  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  lamp-black  or  yellow  ochre. 

Another  youth,  likewise  but  lately  out  of  his 
minority,  with  not  quite  an  equal  share  of  per- 
sonal graces,  yet  good  looking,  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  brush  and  painter's  palette,  to  eke 
out  that  which  was  lacking  ;  and  having,  one 


day,  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  care  on  hi 
toilette,  paraded  himself,  with  a  most  seriou: 
air,  before  the  Friends,  that  his  labour  migh 
not  be  lost  upon  them.    He  had  divided  hi: 
visage  into  two  compartments,  by  a  horizonta 
line  passing  immediately  under  the  nose.  Th(| 
lower  division  he  had  painted  jet  black  ;  th«| 
upper,  glowing  vermilion.     The  great  con^j 
trast  produced  a  very  strange  effect.    On  the 
centre  of  each  cheek,  he  had  pencilled,  with 
the  delicate  touch  of  an  artist,  a  black  star. 
Having  faced  the  Friends  long  enough  to  insure 
an  impression,  he  gravely  walked  away. 

Saving  the  specimens  mentioned,  it  is  not 
remembered,  that  there  were  any  other  hand- 
some fellows  in  the  company. 

One  element  of  beauty,  however,  seemed  to 
be  common  to  all,  old  and  young — small  feet 
and  delicate,  soft  hands. 

The  latter  was  not  a  favourable  indication. 
Habits  of  industry  if  they  had  somewhat  injur- 
ed the  looks  of  the  hands,  would  have  conferred 
substantial  benefits,  in  return. 

The  Menomonies,  unlike  some  other  nations 
of  Indians,  have  no  pretensions  to  a  talent  for 
oratory,  nor  is  it  known,  that  any  of  their  an- 
cestors have  been  distinguished  for  eloquence. 
Their  style  of  speaking  is  simple,  and  unadorn- 
ed by  that  bold  and  beautiful  imagery,  drawn 
from  nature,  which  frequently  characterizes 
the  speeches  of  savage  nations.  Yet  one  thing 
was  remarked  of  them  : — they  all — at  least  all 
who  who  spoke  in  this  council — seemed  quite 
at  their  ease,  when  thus  engaged.  Not  one 
exhibited  any  of  that  awkwardness  and  embar- 
rassment, common  to  white  men,  unaccustom- 
ed to  address  the  public. 

Their  language  is  far  from  being  musical 
in  its  tones.  It  abounds  in  guttural,  nasal, 
and  half-articulated  sounds,  and  its  flow  is 
perpetually  interrupted  by  obstructions,  as 
though  the  speaker  stammered  slightly,  or  as 
if  his  vocal  organs  were  loo  contracted  for  the 
passage  of  the  huge,  uncouth  words  that  strug- 
gled for  utterance.  The  gesticulation  of  seve- 
ral speakers  was  animated ;  sometimes,  more 
so  than  consisted  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
But  this  is  common  with  all  people  whose  ver- 
nacular does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  variety  of 
words  to  convey  their  ideas,  fully  and  distinct- 
ly. Variation  of  countenance  and  posture 
comes  in  to  aid  poverty  of  expression. 

Before  closing  these  observations  upon  the 
Menomonies,  it  ought,  in  fairness  to  all  parties, 
to  be  acknowledged,  that,  although,  in  the  re- 
straint which  the  chiefs  put  upon  their  appetite 
for  ardent  spirits,  on  this  occasion,  the  Friends 
truly  believed,  they  were  mainly  influenced  by 
a  desire  to  oblige  those  who  had  treated  them 
with  a  respectful  kindness,  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed ;  yet  no  little  was  also  due  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  agent,  the  magis- 
tracy of  Green  Bay,  and  last,  not  least,  of 
Capt.  Shaler.  Nevertheless,  it  was  obvious 
enough,  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  vigilance, 
the  Indians  might  have  found  ample  opportu- 
nity for  indulgence  ;  and  of  this,  several  of 
them  gave  sorrowful  proof,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.  • 

The  Friends,  on  coming  into  the  Fort  with 
them,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  do  like- 
wise, had  promised  not  to  leave  the  premises, 
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I  the  council  was  over,  and  they  kept  their 
iord,  strictly.  But  it  .soon  became  evident 
lat  the  freeborn  ranger  of  the  woods  could 
M  brook  limits  so  narrow  ;  and  the  Friends 
ere  kept  in  constant  trepidation,  by  the 
obit,  in  which  a  number  of  them  daily  in- 
ulged,  of  spending  the  early  part  of  their 
moings  in  the  town.  No  harm,  however,  so 
ir  as  appeared,  came  of  it.  They  always 
"turned,  seasonably,  and  soberly,  to  their 
wings ;  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
16  young  men,  who,  though  they  refrained 
rom  intoxication,  did  not  always  return  to 
Jeep  in  the  Fort. 

Generally,  by  9  o'clock,  the  Sally-Port  was 
r>cked,and  all  intercourse,  between  those  with- 
ut  and  those  within,  ceased,  till  break  of  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Power  of  Gunpowder. 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  public 
>rints  an  account  of  the  explosion  of  a  very 
arge  quantity  of  gunpowder,  in  constructing 
ine  of  the  English  railroads.  In  a  volume 
ecently  published  in  England,  we  find  another 
lescriplion  of  the  same  event.  The  substance 
}f  the  two  is  given  below. 

In  modern  times  one  of  the  most  striking 
;xamples  of  the  power  of  gunpowder,  was 
shown  in  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  This 
was  the  experiment  so  boldly  ventured  upon 
jy  Cubitt,  the  civil  engineer,  who  was  employ- 
?d  to  construct  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
md  who,  to  avoid  a  tunnel  of  inconvenient 
length,  determined  to  reduce  the  South  Down 
^liff,  a  portion  of  the  chalk  rock  which  girds 
the  Kentish  coast  between  Folkestone  and 
Dover.  The  range  of  land  between  these  two 
towns  consists  of  a  series  of  lofty  hills,  uprais- 
ed by  the  chalk  rock  which  extends  from  the 
middle  of  England  to  the  centre  of  Poland,  di- 
vided of  course  by  the  sea.  It  was  desirable 
to  avoid  a  long  gallery,  through  which  the 
trains  would  have  had  to  pass,  unless  a  dura- 
ble sea-wall  could  be  formed  by  which  the 
carriages  might  proceed  in  open  daylight.  It 
was  resolved  to  level  this  mighty  barrier ;  and 
as  the  reduction  of  it,  if  accomplished  by  ma- 
nual labour,  would  not  only  cost  an  immense 
expense,  but  would  also  occupy  a  great  amount 
of  lime,  the  engineer  determined  to  blow  it  up 
with  gunpowder.  Accordingly  a  gallery  of 
small  dimensions  was  opened  in  the  rock  from 
the  western  end ;  and  at  certain  intervals 
chambers,  or  open  spaces,  were  formed,  in 
which  about  8-1  tons  of  gunpowder  were  depo- 
sited. These  chambers  were  then  closed,  only 
leaving  small  openings  for  the  communication 
of  fuzes,  or  ropes  having  within  them  a  cop- 
per-wire which  communicated  with  a  little 
house  on  the  surface,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  was 
to  take  place.  These  wires  were  attached,  at 
the  other  extremity,  to  a  galvanic  battery, 
which,  by  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
them,  would  fire  the  gunpowder.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  operation,  a  large  assemblage 
was  gathered  on  the  Downs  to  witness  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment.    There  was  nothing  to 


be  seen  but  the  undulating  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  multitude  of  gay  spectators  of  this 
novel  sight,  with  the  sea  stretching  in  repose 
beyond,  a  little  hut  in  which  the  operators 
were  engaged,  and  a  small  rope,  which,  at  a 
short  distance,  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  ground. 
The  battery  was  charged,  and,  after  a  few 
seconds,  a  low  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  ap- 
parently under  foot — an  almost  imperceptible 
uprising  occurred,  and,  within  a  few  seconds 
afterwards,  the  whole  of  the  immense  mass  of 
rock,  weighing  upwards  of  500,000  tons,  was 
cast  forward,  and  lay  ground  and  shattered  on 
the  edge  of  the  Channel  waters.    There  was 
no  roaring  explosion,  no  bursting  out  of  fire, 
no  violent  or  crashing  splitting  of  rocks,  and 
irrepressible  force — it  had  little  or  nothing  of 
the  appearance  of  force.    The  rock  seemed  as 
if  it  had  exchanged  its  solid  for  a  fluid  nature, 
for  it  glided  like  a  stream  into  the  sea,  which 
was  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yards  from 
its  base,  filling  up  several  large  pools  of  water 
which  had  been  left  by  the  receding  tide.  As 
the  chalk,  which  crumbled   into  fragments, 
flowed  into  the  sea  without  splash  or  noise,  it 
discoloured  the  water   around  with  a  dark, 
thick,  inky-looking  fluid  ;  and  when  the  sinking 
mass  had  finally  reached  its  resting-place,  a 
dark  brown  colour  was  seen  on  different  parts 
of  it,  which  had  been  carried  ofTlhe  land.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  descent,  was  about  four 
or  five  minutes.    So  gently  was  the  descent, 
that  the  flag-staff,  which  was  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  before  the  explosion  took 
place,  remained  afterwards  standing  and  unin- 
jured on  the  fallen  debris!    It  was  calculated 
that  upwards  of  eight  months  of  labour,  and 
£10,000  of  expense,  were  saved  by  this  bold 
experiment.    It  was  a  sight  not  to  be  seen 
once  in  a  century ;  it  was  the  carrying  of 
a  stubborn  and  ancient  barrier  by  peaceable 
science — a  turning  of  the  elements  of  war  into 
the  channels  of  civilization. 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

(Concluded  from  page  142.) 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  foregoing  ex 
tract  is  taken,  and  which  from  its  language 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  production  of  a  mem 
ber  of  our  Society,  was  written  as  the  intro 
duciion  to  the  new  edition  of  Clarkson's  Life 
of  Penn,  which  is  about  being  published  in 
England,  and  for  which  there  is  a  subscription 
paper  at  the  office  of  "The  Friend."  A  pas 
sage  in  that  work  will  probably  furnish  the 
true  explanation  of  a  paragraph  which  some 
months  ago  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers  ; 
and  in  which  it  was  said  that  when  some  of 
our  English  Friends  called  on  T.  B.  Macaulay 
to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  portrai- 
ture of  William  Penn,  he  silenced  them  by 
showing  them  a  paper  of  disownment  issued 
against  him  by  his  meeting.  We  know  of 
no  allusion  to  such  disownment,  in  any 
work  relating  to  the  Society,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  any  such  paper  was  ever  issued. 
The  extracts  which  follow,  furnish  us  pro- 
bably with  the  facts  on  which  this  allega- 
tion was  founded  ;  and  it  is  important  to  the 
character  of  Penn,  to  observe,  that  there  is 


no  imputation  in  them  upon  his  moral  charac- 
ter, but  that  the  uneasiness  arose,  in  the  minds 
of  some,  from  the  feeling  that  his  mingling  so 
much  in  politics  was  unfriendly  to  his  religious 
growth  and  preservation,  and  in  the  minds  of 
others,  from  the  mystery  hanging  over  his 
conduct  in  consequence  of  his  long  seclusion. 

It  was  after  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  infamous  Fuller  that  he  addressed 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1691,  the  following 
beautiful  epistle  : 

"  Add  to  this,"  says  Clarkson,  "  that  he  be- 
gan to  fall  under  the  censure  of  his  own  reli- 
gious Society.  This  grieved  him  more  than  all. 
He  had  borne  up  against  the  opprobrium  of  the 
world,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  counteract 
it ;  but  he  could  no  longer  be  silent  under  this 
new  wound  ;  and  therefore  he  addressed  to  the 
members  at  large,  through  their  Representa- 
tives met  in  their  annual  assembly,  the  follow- 
ing letter  :" 

"  My  beloved,  dear,  and  honoured  Brethren, 
"My  unchangeable  love  salutes  you;  and 
though  I  am  absent  from  you,  yet  I  feel  the 
sweet  and  lowly  life  of  your  heavenly  fellow- 
ship, by  which  I  am  with  you,  and  a  partaker 
amongst  you,  whom  I  have  loved  above  my 
chiefest  joy.  Receive  no  evil  surrnisings,  nei- 
ther suffer  hard  thoughts,  through  the  insinu- 
ations of  any,  to  enter  your  minds  against  me 
your  afflicted  but  not  forsaken  Friend  and 
Brother.  My  enemies  are  yours,  and  in  the 
ground,  mine  for  your  sake  ;  and  that,  God 
seeth  in  secret  and  will  one  day  reward  open- 
ly. My  privacy  is  not  because  men  have 
sworn  truly,  but  falsely  against  me;  'for  wick- 
ed men  have  laid  in  wait  for  me,  and  false 
witnesses  have  laid  to  my  charge  things  I 
knew  not,'  who  have  never  sought  myself,  but 
the  good  of  all,  though  great  enemies,  and 
have  done  some  good,  and  would  have  done 
more,  and  hurt  no  man;  but  always  desired 
that  Truth  and  Righteousness,  Mercy  and 
Peace,  might  take  place  amongst  us.  Feel  me 
near  you,  my  dear  and  beloved  brethren,  and 
leave  me  not,  neither  forsake  me,  but  wrestle 
with  him  that  is  able  to  prevail  against  the 
cruel  desires  of  some,  that  we  may  yet  meet 
in  the  congregation  of  his  people,  as  in  days 
past,  to  our  mutual  comfort.  The  everlasting 
God  of  his  chosen,  in  all  generations,  be  in 
the  midst  of  you,  and  crown  your  most  solemn 
assemblies  with  his  blessed  presence  I  that  his 
tender,  meek,  lowly,  and  heavenly  love  and 
life  may  flow  among  you,  and  that  he  would 
please  to  make  it  a  seasoning  and  fruitful  op- 
portunity to  you,  desiring  to  be  remembered 
of  you  before  him,  in  the  nearest  and  freshest 
accesses,  who  cannot  forget  you  in  the  nearest 
relation. 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  brother, 

William  Pekn." 

#  *  #  i 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1693,  he  was  de- 
prived by  the  king  of  all  authority  over  his 
province. 

"  One  may  more  readily  conceive  than  de- 
scribe the  feelings  which  must  have  sprung  up 
in  his  mind  when  the  news  of  this  cruel  mea- 
sure was  conveyed  to  him.  All  his  hopes  and 
prospects  of  giving  to  the  world  a  pattern,  as 
he  had  imagined,  of  a  more  perfect  govern- 
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merit,  nnd  of  a  more  virtuous  and  happy  peo- 
ple, were  now  over.  His  fortune  might  now 
be  considered  not  as  haviqg  been  prudently 
and  benevolently  expended  in  America,  but  as 
having  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  Re- 
moved from  the  high  situation  of  a  Governor 
of  a  province,  he  was  now  a  persecuted  exile. 
Dashed  down  from  the  pinnacle  as  it  were  of 
eminence  and  of  favour  in  his  native  country, 
he  was  now  living  between  privacy  and  a  gaol. 
Keith,  from  having  been  once  his  confidential 
friend,  had  become  now  a  traitor.  His  wife, 
who  was  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  in  a  state 
of  visible  decline,  brought  on  no  doubt  by  a 
deep  feeling  for  his  misfortunes,  was  now  sub- 
jected to  the  weight  of  a  tenfold  trial  from  the 
same  cause.  Add  to  this  that  bis  name  had 
become  a  name  of  public  reproach.  Indivi- 
duals even  of  his  own  religious  Society,  as  I 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter,  had  deserted 
him  ;  but  now,  to  aggravate  the  case,  he  had 
fallen  in  the  esteem  of  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  belonged  to  it.* 

"  He  had  fallen  in  the  esteem  ofthose  whom 
he  '  had  loved  above  his  chiefest  joy.'  He  had 
become  therefore  a  sort  of  outcast  of  Society. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  measure  of  his 
affliction  was  now  full.  But,  happily  for  him, 
he  found  resources  equal  to  the  pressure  which 
bore  upon  him.  Had  he  been  a  mere  earthly- 
minded  man,  all  had  been  wretchedness  and 
despair.  We  know  not  to  what  lengths  a 
situation  so  desperate  might  have  driven  him. 
But  he  still  kept  his  reliance  on  the  great  Rock 
which  had  supported  him.  He  knew  that  hu- 
man life  is  full  of  vicissitudes  ;  but  he  believed 
that  they  who  submitted  with  patience  and 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  would  not  be 
ultimately  forsaken,  and  that  to  such  even 
calamities  worked  together  for  their  good." 

*  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact;  not  that  the 
Quakers  ever  considered  him  as  a  Papist,  or  as  guilty 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Fuller,  as  con- 
tained in  the  last  Proclamation,  but  that  he  had  med- 
dled more  with  politics,  or  with  the  concerns  of  the  Go- 
vernment,  than  became  a  member  of  their  Christian 
boily,  though  they  allowed  that  he  took  such  a  part 
often  out  of  pure  benevolence  to  others.  I  have  a  me- 
morandum to  this  effect,  left  by  Thomas  Lower  in  his 
own  handwriting,  dated  at  the  latter  end  of  the  present 
year,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Underwritten  is  what  was  upon  my  mind  to  offer, 
and  which  I  have  since  offered  to  William  Penn  as  an 
exped  ient  for  a  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  Friends. 

"First,  for  William  Penn  to  write  a  tender,  recon- 
ciliating  epistle  to  all  Friends  as  in  the  love  and  wis- 
dom of  God  it  shall  be  opened  unto  him,  and  in  the 
closure  thereof  to  insert  as  followeth,  or  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

'"And  if  in  any  things  during  these  late  revolutions 
I  have  concerned  myself  either  by  words  or  writings 
(in  love,  pity,  or  good-will  to  any  in  distress)  further 
than  consisted  with  Truth's  honour  or  the  Church's 
ptace,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  and  the  Government  having 
passed  it  by,  I  desire  it  may  be  by  you  also,  that  so 
we  may  be  all  kept  and  preserved  in  the  holy  tie  and 
bond  of  Love  and  Peace,  to  serve  God  and  his  Truth 
in  our  generation  to  the  honour  of  his  holy  Name, 
which  will  render  us  acceptable  to  God,  and  more 
precious  one  to  another;  and  finally  bring  us,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  the  participation  of  the  im- 
mortal crown  which  is  prepared  for  all  that  continue 
faithful  in  well  doing  unto  the  end.' " 


The  more  we  have  of  the  Light  and  Grace 
of  Christ,  the  more  we  shall  be  led  rightly  to 
estimate  every  thing  we  do.    it  was  this  that 


influenced  Job  to  say,  "  Behold,  I  am  vile  ;" 
Isaiah,  "  Lo,  I  am  undone;"  and  Paul,  "  that 
he  was  the  least  of  all  saints." 


For"Tlie  Friend." 

Feeling  has  no  Fellow. 

Friends,  who  through  Divine  mercy  have 
kept  their  habitations  in  the  Truth,  have  al- 
ways been  a  humble,  feeling  people.  They 
paid  great  regard  to  the  spiritual  sense  which 
the  Lord  gives  to  his  watchful  children,  both 
in  relation  to  their  own  particular  religious  du- 
ties, and  when  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church.  This  they  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  where  they  are  taught  the 
duty  of  silent  waiting  to  receive  a  knowledge 
of  his  requiring,  and  strength  and  wisdom 
from  him  to  perform  it.  In  maintaining  this 
watch,  they  become  accustomed  to  observe  the 
various  feelings  which  pass  over  the  mind 
when  suggestions  are  presented,  either  within 
or  from  without.  Some  produce  fear  and 
doubt,  and  keeping  to  those  sensations,  they 
sometimes  prove  to  be  a  warning  of  danger, 
and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  lo  act,  and  hereby 
they  have  experienced  preservation.  Then 
again  when  a  duty  is  pointed  out,  which  Satan 
strives  to  dissuade  them  from  performing,  be- 
cause it  may  subject  them  to  mortification, 
some  suffering  or  inconvenience,  as  they  have 
"  stood  still  in  that  watch  which  the  Master 
rewards  at  his  coming,"  their  minds  become 
settled,  they  are  convinced  it  would  be  their 
loss  to  refrain,  and  that  if  faithful,  there  will 
be  peace  in  it.  Abiding  under  these  feelings 
which  the  Truth  produces,  living  faith  springs 
from  the  same  source,  and  enables  them  to 
follow  their  blessed  Lord.  All  who  keep  hum- 
bly and  steadily  in  this  path,  have  been  abun- 
dantly convinced  of  the  safety  of  minding  those 
intimations,  and  of  their  unspeakable  value. 

Although  the  doctrine  may  have  been  abus- 
ed by  some,  yet  after  long  experience  of  this 
divinely  quickened  sense  and  perception,  what 
a  loss  would  be  sustained  in  adopting  the 
sentiment,  that  these  feelings  are  no  criterion 
to  judge  by  ;  a  consequence  of  which  would  be 
to  disregard  them,  when  we  are  made  uneasy 
with  anything  presented  to  the  mind.  Should 
we  not  be  thereby  turned  away  from  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  in  our  own  hearts,  which  produces 
this  uneasiness,  and  at  times  fearful  apprehen- 
sions respecting  things  we  are  tempted  to  do? 
Would  it  not  please  the  devil  well,  if  men  were 
brought  entirely  to  disregard  their  feelings, 
and  to  trust  to  reason  to  decide  the  matter  of 
duty  to  the  Creator?  Satan  has  been  an  ex- 
pert reasoner  from  the  time  he  led  Eve  into  the 
false  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
his  arguments,  than  the  plain  command  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  he  can  still  furnish  reasons, 
enforced  by  his  perversion  of  scripture,  for 
taking  his  suggestions  in  preference  to  regard- 
ing those  tender  convictions  of  obligation  to  his 
Maker,  which  the  Truth  brings  over  the  mind 
of  man. 

To  sanctify  his  own  name,  the  Lord  declar- 
ed by  his  prophet  respecting  the  house  of 
Israel,  "  a  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and 
a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  heart  of  flesh."    This  must  be  a 


heart  of  tender  susceptibility,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving  Divine  impressions.  And  when  the 
love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  such  a  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  us,  producing 
reverence  and  thankfulness  to  him,  would  those 
feelings  be  no  criterion,  by  which  to  form  a 
correct  conclusion,  that  the  Divine  presence  is 
near?  When  the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing flows  into  the  soul,  are  the  happy 
sensations  which  it  gives,  lo  be  regarded  as  no 
evidence  of  Divine  acceptance?  How  are  we 
to  know  with  certainty  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
bears  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  his, 
if  the  feeling  it  produces,  is  no  criterion  ?  Our 
Saviour  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
man's  constitution  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
How  can  we  partake  of  this  blessing,  without 
feeling  poverty  of  spirit ;  and  would  this  feeling 
be  no  mark  of  the  seed  of  worm  Jacob,  to 
whom  the  promises  are  made?  "  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 
When  the  mourners  in  Zion  partake  of  the 
joys  of  God's  salvation,  can  there  be  any 
stronger  proof  than  those  heavenly  sensations, 
that  the  Redeemer's  blessing  rests  upon  them. 

The  apostle  declares  it  to  be  the  Divine 
appointment  of  the  Creator  of  men,  "  that  they 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  m\ght  feel 
after  him,  and  find  him."  Would  not  their 
feelings  still  be  exercised  in  his  life-giving  pre- 
sence, when  they  have  found  him,  who  mani- 
fests himself  by  his  light,  and  the  breaking  of 
heavenly  bread,  and  the  revelation  of  his 
Divine  will  ?  But  according  to  the  same  apos- 
tle, it  is  those  who  "  have  the  understanding 
darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart,"  who 
are  "  past  feeling,"  or  have  lost  that  divinely 
quickened  sense,  giving  themselves  over  to 
wrong  things  ;  but  he  adds,  "Ye  have  not 
so  learned  Christ,  if  so  be  ye  have  heard  him 
and  have  been  taught  by  him,  as  the  truth  is 
in  Jesus."  Those  who  are  now  taught  by 
him,  are  quick  of  understanding  in  his  fear; 
they  judge  by  what  they  feel,  what  their  hands 
handle,  and  by  their  taste  of  the  good  Word  of 
life.  They  are  at  times  made  capable  of  feel- 
ing where  words  come  from,  and  of  trying  spi- 
rits by  the  inward  sense  which  the  Truth  gives, 
however  specious  they  appear;  and  such  are 
the  living  baptized  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  qualified  lo  judge  in  his  church. 

But  have  we  not  reason  to  fear  that  a  declen- 
sion is  spreading  over  our  religious  Society  in 
relation  to  this  tender,  feeling,  humble  frame 
of  mind,  and  a  clear  spiritual  vision.  Are 
Friends  generally  that  lowly  people  which  they 
were  formerly,  practically  relying  upon  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  possessing  that 
conscientious  fear  of  doing  wrong,  which  is  a 
fountain  of  life,  and  under  which  they  devoted 
themselves  and  all  they  had  to  the  Lord's 
service,  and  from  whom  they  received  a  dis- 
cerning spirit  to  enable  them  to  judge  righteous 
judgment?  They  were  then  a  terror  to  evil 
doers,  and  a  savour  of  life* to  the  living;  they 
were  ministers  of  the  Spirit — a  comfort  and 
strength  to  one  another.  To  be  brought  into 
this  condition  and  to  keep  it,  requires  more 
humility,  more  self-renunciation,  more  of  the 
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foolishness  and  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  than 
comports  with  the  imaginary  greatness,  and  im- 
portance, conferred  by  weak  men  upon  their 
weak  companions,  and  of  which  some  become 
fond  by  being  Frequently  flattered  with  it,  and 
look  lor  it,  and  feel  slighted  when  they  do  not 
receive  it  from  those  who  have  a  right  sense  of 
them.  "  When  Ephraim  spake  trembling,  he 
exulted  himself  in  Israel,  but  when  he  offended 
in  Baal,  he  died."  This  describes  two  condi- 
tions,— the  first,  a  humbled,  devoted  slate,  in 
which  only  true  exaltation  and  dignity  are 
known, — t he  latter  a  fallen  one,  in  consequence 
of  his  forsaking  the  living  Cod,  and  committing 
idolatry.  While  resting  in  what  they  formerly 
knew,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  stirring 
in  them,  and  like  his  children  they  spake  and 
acted  tremblingly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some, 
through  the  love  of  ease  and  the  honour  that 
is  from  beneath,  have  in  great  measure  died  to 
the  lowly,  quickening  power  of  Truth,  by 
which  the  baptized  servants  are  from  time  to 
lime  raised  into  newness  of  life. 

In  this  state  of  insensibility  the  understand- 
ing is  clouded  as  regards  Divine  things,  the 
spiritual  perception  perverted,  so  that  men 
have  not  a  true  sense  of  their  own  condition,  or 
of  that  of  others,  or  of  the  slate  of  the  church. 
Wanting  the  spirit  of  discernment  and  sound 
judgment,  they  come  to  rely  upon  their  acquir- 
ed knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  they 
join  with,  and  are  carried  along  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  multitude,  who  have  become  blind- 
ed like  themselves.  They  are  then  very  lia- 
ble to  put  darkness  for  light,  and  to  call  light, 
darkness  ;  not  discerning  "  between  him  that 
serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not." 
Thus  it  is  that  the  daughter  of  Zion  becomes 
covered  with  a  cloud,  while  many  know  it 
not,  but  speak  as  if  the  brightness,  that  was 
once  a  crown  of  glory  to  our  Society  was  still 
spread  over  them. 

As  regards  another  class,  the  world,  its 
false  friendships,  its  fashionable  parties  and 
amusements,  and  the  unlawful  love  of  lawful 
things,  are  sweeping  away  our  members  ;  and 
unless  the  Lord  in  mercy  interpose,  many,  if 
they  do  not  lose  all  love  of  religion,  will  pro- 
bably go  to  the  beggarly  elements,  and  substi- 
tute form  and  ceremony,  and  a  man-made 
ministry,  for  the  pure  vital  religion,  which  the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers  to  see 
into,  and  warmed  their  hearts  with  an  ardent 
love  for. 

Notwithstanding  this  degeneracy  has  assail- 
ed us,  we  may  take  a  little  courage  and  hope, 
from  the  case  of  the  ancient  prophet,  when  in 
mourning  for  the  state  of  his  people,  who  had 
thrown  down  the  Lord's  altar,  and  set  up  an- 
other, he  was  informed  there  were  yet  thou- 
sands in  Israel,  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  or  kissed  his  image.  So  there  is  a 
large  number  scattered  through  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings,  whose  hearts  and  lips  have 
been  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the  holy 
altar  ;  they  love  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
the  precious  cause  he  entrusted  our  forefathers 
with  ;  they  are  seeking  wisdom  and  strength 
from  him  to  support  it  faithfully  ;  and  if  tho- 
roughly devoted,  he  will  be  with  them  and  help 
them  ;  and  we  trust  this  class  is  increasing. 
And  if  ever  we  are  restored  to  the  strength 


and  dignity  of  primitive  Quakers,  it  will  be  by 
returning  to  the  "daily  cross,"  and  the  denial 
of  self,  even  in  tho  love  of  lawful  things,  fol- 
lowing the  Lamb  of  God  whithersoever  he 
leads,  in  humility  and  the  support  of  our 
Christian  testimonies  in  their  original  purity. 
May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  more  largely  and  universally  expe- 
rienced  amongst  those  who  travail  in  spirit  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
amongst  us,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Then 
the  seasoning  influence  of  their  lives,  and  of 
their  spirits,  will  be  more  eminently  felt  by 
others,  to  draw  them  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  to  increase  true  love  and  unity 
throughout  our  borders. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  144.) 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps  a  little  in 
order  to  introduce  a  letter  from  that  valuable 
elder  Joshua  Sharpless,  written  to  Sarah  Har- 
rison whilst  she  was  still  at  the  south  in  her 
arduous  labour  with  the  holders  of  slaves. 
Joshua  had  just  lost  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  a 
faithful  companion,  a  beloved  helpmate,  and 
in  her  the  church  had  lost  an  upright  pillar, 
an  honest  supporter  of  Truth,  and  a  sweetly 
gifted  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus. 
The  heart  of  the  elder  is  evidently  under  the 
freshening  and  softening  effect  of  his  bereave- 
ment, as  he  writes.  His  own  troubles  have 
given  him  a  tender  feeling  of  the  troubles  of 
others.  The  letter  was  written  whilst  he  was 
in  Philadelphia  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  bears  date  Ninth  month  27,  1787. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Thou  hast  obtained  a  place 
in  my  mind,  at  times,  with  near  sympathy 
and  affectionate  remembrance,  ever  since  I  first 
heard  of  thy  concern  to  visit  Friends  to  the 
southward;  and  about  the  time  of  our  last 
Quarterly  Meeting,  I  felt  such  a  lively  travail 
for  thy  encouragement,  support,  and  preserva- 
tion, under  the  prospect,  as  well  as  perform- 
ance of  thy  religious  duty,  that  I  believe  I 
should  have  writien  to  thee.  But  omission  of 
duty  brings  weakness,  and  disqualifies  for  per- 
forming that  which,  had  it  been  attended  to 
when  prospects  were  more  clear,  would  have 
been  belter. 

"  I  fully  believe  thy  trials,  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  will  at  times  be  discouraging. 
The  delicacy  of  thy  frame,  and  inability  (in 
thy  own  view,)  of  undergoing  the  fatigue  at- 
tending such  a  journey,  I  expect,  are  often  be- 
fore thee  ;  as  well  as  inward  provings,  deep 
baptisms,  discouraging  prospects  and  close 
trials  felt.  But  He  that  puts  forth, — as  there 
is  a  confident  looking  unto  him,  and  relying 
upon  him,  even  when  faith  and  hope  may  be 
nearly  exhausted,  will  be  experienced  to  go 
before  and  open  the  way,  to  the  comfort  and 
encouragement  of  the  weary  traveller.  He  is 
a  good  Master;  he  requires  no  more  of  his 
servants  than  he  gives  ability  to  perform.  I 
believe,  as  thy  abiding  is  in  him, — casting  all 
thy  care  upon  him,  thou  wilt  have  marvellous- 
ly to  experience  his  wonders,  and  see  his  ways 


in  the  deep.  Mayst  thou  put  on  strength  in 
the  Lord,  and  have  confidence  in  his  holy 
name.  May  he  be  near  to  keep  and  preserve, 
and  enable  thee  to  perform  every  opening  of 
duty  that  he  may  see  meet,  in  his  wisdom,  to 
point  out,  is  the  breathing  exercise  of  my 
mind. 

"  Thou  may  let  Friends  know  who  may  in- 
quire concerning  my  dear  wife,  that  the  near- 
ness which  subsisted  between  her  and  many 
dear  Friends  in  these  parts,  continued  while 
she  remained  in  time ; — that  it  was  her  joy  and 
delight  to  hear  from  them, — that  her  travail 
and  concern  for  their  preservation,  was  great; 
and  that  she  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
inquiring  after  their  welfare.  As  she  lived, — 
so  she  died.  Her  zeal  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  Society,  were  increasingly  manifest, 
to  her  last;  and  she  was  enabled  to  preach  the 
Gospel  powerfully  in  a  public  meeting  not  more 
than  four  days  before  her  decease. 

"  Please  to  remember  me  affectionately  to 
Thomas  Winslow,  and  others  of  her  dear 
friends,  who  may  inquire  after  her;  though 
unknown  to  me  by  face,  yet  I  feel  them  near 
for  the  love  she  bore  for  them.  My  dear  love 
to  Norris  Jones  and  Lydia  Hoskins.  In  affec- 
tionate nearness,  I  conclude,  and  remain  thy 
sympathizing  friend, 

Joshua  Sharpless." 

Edith  Sharpless  had  been  a  minister  greatly 
beloved, — having  a  lively  gift,  and  agreeable  in 
delivery.  She  was  one  who  through  deep 
baptisms  had  been  qualified  and  prepared  for 
great  usefulness  in  the  church,  and  this  with 
her  pleasant  manner  had  rendered  her  very 
dear  to  a  large  circle  of  Friends.  A  very 
large  portion  of  her  ministerial  labour,  out  of 
the  limits  of  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting  had 
been  bestowed  in  the  southern  States,  amongst 
Friends  and  others,  and  it  appears  that  her 
concern  for  them  continued  to  her  end.  She 
died  in  the  First  month,  1787. 

It  has  long  been  a  concern  amongst  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  to  discourage  their  members 
from  moving  into  distant  settlements,  where 
there  are  no  meetings  of  Friends  or  congenial 
religious  society  for  their  children  to  mix  in. 
When  a  real  true-hearted  lover  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  experienced  the  spiritual 
advantage  of  meeting  and  mingling  in  sweet 
fellowship  with  those  who  are  one  with  him  in 
religious  belief,  finds  himself  alone,  as  it  were, 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resides,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  children  growing  up  with  minds 
easily  operated  upon  by  their  associates,  he 
will,  he  must,  feel  deeply  tried.  Something  of 
this  feeling  operated  on  the  mind  of  Robert 
Pleasants,  when  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Sarah  Harrison. 

"Curies,  in  Virginia,  Eleventh  mo.  28,  1789. 

"It  would  be  one  of  my  greatest  temporal 
comforts  to  see  my  children  coming  up  in  a 
steady  attention  to  the  dictates  of  Truth,  and 
an  honest  discharge  of  duly  both  to  God  and 
man.  I  continue  in  the  same  lonesome  situa- 
tion, as  when  thou  wast  here;  and  am  ready 
to  say  at  times  with  the  wise  man,  1  Wo  to  him 
that  is  alone  when  he  falleth  ;  for  he  hath  not 
another  to  help  him  up.'  Yea,  1  how  can  one 
be  warm  alone?'  Though  I  wish  not  to  de- 
pend upon  man,  I  need  not  tell  thee  what  a 
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comfort  and  strength  it  would  be,  to  lmve  the 
company  and  conversation  of  honest  Friends, 
engaged  for  the  promotion  of  Truth  in  the 
earth.  I  can't  help  thinking,  at  times,  that  if 
the  faithful  labourers  from  other  places  (where 
they  seem  to  have  enough  and  to  spare,  as  in 
Philadelphia,  &c.)  were  concerned  to  settle  in 
some  remote  or  distant  places,  as  I  think  was 
the  case  when  Truth  first  broke  forth  in  the 
north  of  England, — they  might  come  to  be 
numbered  amongst  those  who  turn  many  to 
righteousness.  I  know  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
but  from  clear  apprehensions  of  duty  and  en- 
tire resignation  to  the  Master's  will.  Nor  is 
such  a  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  willings 
and  runnings  of  men  in  their  own  wisdom  and 
strength,  however  great;  for,  if 'the  Lord 
build  not  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it.' 

"  1  have  not  been  altogether  without  hope, 
at  times,  that  the  Father  of  mercies  will  not 
permit  the  little  spark  of  life,  even  in  this  place, 
to  be  wholly  extinguished  ;  but  rather,  that 
there  may  yet  be  a  revival  in  his  appointed 
lime.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  effect  of  desire 
or  imagination,  more  than  any  real  prospect : 
many  people  are  anxious  to  hear  preaching, 
and  I  believe  they  are  seldom  disappointed  of 
hearing  something  amongst  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  Societies,  between  whom  there  appears 
to  be  a  spirit  of  emulation  who  shall  make  the 
most  proselytes." 

Different  Philadelphia  Friends  bestowed 
much  labour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Curies, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  honest, 
fervent  labour  was  blessed.  The  late  valuable 
minister  Mildred  Ratcliff,  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
advantage  she  derived  from  the  ministry  of 
Thomas  Scattergood,  who  was  kept  in  and 
about  that  neighbourhood  for  several  weeks  in 
great  exercise  of  mind.  The  good  effect  may 
have  passed  away  from  that  spot ;  there  may 
be  none  there  now  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  their 
labour,  but  some  were  greatly  benefited ;  and 
how  many  there  may  be  in  heaven,  whose 
first  effectual  awaking  dated  from  those  visits 
of  love,  we  know  not. 

Meetings  have  sometimes  been  raised  up 
from  very  small  beginnings.  One  account  we 
have  of  the  resuscitation  of  a  meeting,  from 
the  faithfulness  of  a  young  woman.  It  was 
at  Bannister,  in  Virginia,  where  the  number  of 
Friends  was  so  reduced,  that  the  meeting  was 
dropped,  and  the  meeting-house  was  suffered 
to  go  to  decay.  At  that  time  a  young 
woman  named  Elizabeth  Hendrick,  corning 
under  strong  religious  feeling,  felt  it  would  be 
right  in  her  to  go  regularly  on  meeting  days 
to  the  old  house,  and  sit  down  quietly  by  her- 
self. When  this  was  known,  it  occasioned 
some  mocking  ;  her  very  parents  thought  it 
strange ;  but  as  she  preserved  her  integrity, 
and  continued  the  practice,  her  sister  and  one 
other  female  came  and  sat  with  her.  From 
this  others  joined  them,  until  at  length  quite  a 
respectable  meeting  was  gathered,  which  was 
long  held  to  the  reputation  of  Truth,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  Friends. 

Jacob  Lindley  on  one  occasion  related  the 
following  circumstance.  A  meeting  declined 
until  one  man  was  the  only  member  left.  This 
person  although  by  himself,  considered  it  right 


to  go  to  the  old  house,  and  his  dog  bore  him 
company.  After  a  time  the  man  died,  but  the 
dog,  on  the  usual  meeting  days,  continued  his 
old  practice,  and  went  twice  a  week  to  the 
meeting-house.  The  path  he  took  to  the 
house,  was  across  the  fields  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  whose  attention  was  arrested  by  see- 
ing him  pass.  The  influence  of  Divine  Grace 
operating  upon  his  mind,  he  was  led  to  reflect, 
what  it  was  which  had  induced  his  neighbour 
in  his  lifetime  to  go  and  sit  there  in  silence. 
He  at  last  followed  the  dog  to  the  house,  and 
there  in  silence  becoming  convinced  of  Friends' 
principles,  he  was  instrumental  in  reviving  that 
meeting,  which  became  a  considerable  gather- 
ing. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  narrated  of  a 
Friend,  who  for  some  time  sat  by  himself  in 
an  old  meeting-house.  He  felt  one  day  a  con- 
cern, as  he  believed,  to  deliver  some  exhorta- 
tions that  arose  in  his  mind,  but  thought  it  was 
very  strange,  as  no  one  was  present  to  hear 
them.  He  hesitated  for  a  time  about  yielding 
obedience,  but  at  last  gave  way  to  the  impres- 
sions of  duty.  The  result  was  that  he  had 
thereafter  a  companion  to  sit  with  him,  and  to 
join  him  in  his  solitary  endeavours  to  wait  upon 
God.  A  person  had  followed  him  to  the  house, 
and  was  without  quietly  watching  him  at  the 
time  he  felt  the  constrainings  of  duty  to  speak. 
The  words  delivered,  were  adapted  to  the  state 
of  this  unknown  auditor,  and  had  the  happy 
effect  of  stirring  him  up  to  the  performance  of 
his  religious  duties. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JOHN  STICKLAND. 

(Concluded  from  page  143.) 

As  a  proof  of  the  integrity  of  Friends  in 
their  dealings,  J.  S.  related  that  he  attended 
at  a  fair  with  some  sheep  which  he  had  for 
sale,  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place  with  a  Friend  :  "  What  dost  thou  ask 
for  the  sheep?"  J.  S. — "I  think  they  are 
worth  [so  much]."  "  I  will  give  thee  [so 
much],"  said  the  Friend;  "and  if  I  find 
they  are  worth  more,  1  will  send  thee  the  dif- 
ference." To  this  J.  S.  agreed,  and  the  sheep 
were  delivered.  They  proved  to  be  worth 
what  J.  S.  had  said,  and  the  Friend  sent  the 
extra  money.  In  such  honourable  transac- 
tions J.  S.  perceived  the  shillings  forth  of  the 
true  Light,  and  his  esteem  for  Friends  con- 
tinued through  life. 

Gradually  ripening  for  heaven,  and  increas- 
ing in  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
this  aged  servant  of  his  Lord  was  now  de- 
scending to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Though 
the  infirmities  of  age  were  stealing  upon  him, 
yet  the  fervour  of  his  spirit  did  not  abate.  He 
knew  that  the  daily  bread  must  be  daily  wres- 
tled for,  and  he  was  earnest  not  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  listless  ease  or  cool  indifference.  In 
Seventh  month,  1834,  he  thus  writes  : 

"  Considering  my  age,  I  am  in  good  health. 
True,  I  feel  my  outward  man  decaying — 
strength  failing.  I  am  as  old  as  Barzillai,  2 
Sam.  xix.,  but  not  yet  so  infirm.  I  can  taste 
what  I  eat  and  what  I  drink,  but  my  days  are 


gone  like  a  shadow.  I  must  soon  go  the  way 
of  all  flesh.  Oh  !  what  a  comfort  to  look  back 
on  sixty  years  of  my  eighty,  and  call  the 
Almighty  the  Godof  my  youth  too,  and  to  retaste 
the  comfort  of  my  first  love,  and  be  a  child  in 
my  old  age." 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  thus  concerning 
his  call  to  the  ministry,  viz.: 

"  That  time  the  Lord  called  me  to  go  to  and 
fro  amongst  so  many  people  of  different  names 
called  Protestants,  now  yields  me  pleasure  to 
review,  and  I  feel  thankful  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  for  the  honour  conferred  upon 
me,  and  that  he  blest  my  labours  of  love  to 
many  precious  souls  whom  1  hope  to  meet  in 
heaven.  Three  preachers  bless  the  Lord  that 
they  ever  heard  my  feeble  voice.  They  certify 
that  He  opened  their  hearts  and  eyes  first  by 
means  of  such  a  broken  reed.  I  was  more 
than  twenty  years  in  the  school  of  my  Re- 
deemer before  the  Spirit  of  the  Loid  came 
upon  me.  My  call  was  to  all  people  who 
would  open  their  doors  and  say,  '  Come  and 
speak  to  us.'  The  Methodists  did  so,  also  the 
Dissenters  and  Baptists.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  different  forms  or  opinions.  I  looked 
to  the  allwise  God  for  wisdom.  Religion  is  a 
personal  concern,  and  has  less  to  do  with  out- 
ward forms  than  we  are  apt  to  think." 

The  following  is  the  last  letter  written  by  J. 
S.,  which  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  his  life  ;  it 
is  dated  in  the  Sixth  month,  1835,  in  the  82nd 
year  of  his  age  : 

"  My  dear  Hannah, — 

"  As  for  me  I  have  had  my  eighty  years, 
and  am  now  in  better  health  than  I  have  been 
for  months  past.  God  hears  your  prayers  for 
me,  and  hath  given  me  length  of  days,*  and 
will  show  me  his  salvation.  Yet  I  want  a 
deeper  work  of  faith,  love,  and  every  grace  of 
the  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  '  To  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  Him  in  love.' — Eph.  i. 
4.  Read  it ;  this  is  the  soul  of  religion.  Christ 
in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

"  I  fear  that  the  door  of  admission  is  opened 
too  wide  by  those  who  send  out  preachers. 
The  Lord  sends  none  but  those  who  are  led 
and  taught  by  his  Spirit. 

"  I  dreamed  lately  that  I  heard  a  loud  voice 
say,  iNo  Laodicean  prayers  are  heard  in 
heaven.'  I  hope  never  to  forget  it.  I  often 
remember  it  when  I  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  and  fear.  'If  any  man  worship  God 
and  do  his  will,  him  he  heareth.  This  by  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  every  Christian  can 
do.' " 

The  last  sickness  of  this  Israelite  indeed, 
continued  eight  months.  He  was  desirous  to 
be  released  from  his  earthly  tenement,  and 
often  prayed  his  heavenly  Father  to  take  him 
home.  Shortly  before  his  decease  his  daugh- 
ter asked  him  if  he  was  quite  happy.  He  re- 
plied, "Yes;  I  have  nothing  upon  my  con- 
science. Remember,  my  dear,  these  words, 
'  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.' 
Remember  that  word,  never."    He  was  quite 


*  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  following  circumstance. 
In  1321  he  was  unwell.  A  near  relative  was  led  se- 
cretly to  supplicate  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life, 
when  this  sense  was  impressed  on  her  mind  ;  "  I  will 
add  unto  his  days  fifteen  years."  Such  was  the  event 
for  he  died  in  1836. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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cheerful,  but  spoke  little  of  ihe  things  of  this 
world,  his  mind  seeming  almost  constantly 
employed  in  prayer,  or  in  godly  exhortations 
to  those  around  him.  In  the  Seventh  month, 
1836,  he  quietly  departed  ;  and  in  contempla- 
ting his  circumspect,  watchful  life,  and  his 
peaceful  death,  we  may  well  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Behaviour  in  Meetings. 

With  a  hope  that  some  of  the  lukewarm  and 
careless,  as  well  as  restless,  may  be  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  being  on  the 
watch  during  their  sitting  in  our  meetings  for 
worship,  1  send  the  following  extract  from 
David  Hall's  writings,  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend." 

"  Inasmuch  as  our  profession  of  the  guid- 
ance and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  implies  an  abrogation  of 
the  typical  ceremonies  commanded  and  prac- 
tised" under  the  Mosaic  law,  how  greatly  it 
behoves  us,  and  under  how  close  obligations 
do  we  lie,  who  profess  the  blessed  Truth,  so  to 
demean  ourselves  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
but  especially  in  our  religious  meetings,  that 
nothing  inconsistent  with  our  high  profession 
may  appear;  no  scandalous  dulness  or  sleepi- 
ness, no  gaping  or  yawning,  no  wandering 
eyes,  no  unbecoming  or  restless  postures  may 
ever  appear  in  the  times  of  our  devotion.  For 
whether  we  watch  ourselves  rightly  or  not,  the 
eves  of  the  people  are  upon  us;  and  if  we  pro- 
fess to  be  come  beyond  ceremonies,  formal 

;  prayers,  premeditated  sermons,  formal  sing- 
ings, and  the  like,  any  of  us  should  be  so  un- 
happy and  unwise,  by  an  imprudent  conduct, 
lukewarmness,  and  an  unconcerned  frame  of 
mind  in  our  religious  meetings,  to  give  occa- 
sion to  any  that  have  their  eyes  upon  us,  some 
it  may  be  for  good,  and  some  otherwise,  to 
sav,  we,  or  any  of  us,  are  so  poor,  that  we 
have  neither  shadow  nor  substance,  we  shall 

[certainly  hurt  our  souls,  and  be  bad  examples 

Ito  others." 


From  the  Daily  News. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Coloured  Children. 

This  Institution  is  now  ready  to  receive  col- 
oured delinquents  of  both  sexes.  Notwith- 
standing the  weather  was  severely  cold,  a  large 
jnd  attentive  audience  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing, a  large  proportion  being  composed  of 
adies. 

The  Institution  is  situated  on  William  street, 
>elow  College  Avenue,  fronting  on  that  street, 
t  is  built  of  brick,  in  a  plain,  neat,  and  sub- 
tantial  manner.  It  is  242  feet  in  length — 02 
eet  in  depth,  with  a  north  and  south  wing. 
?here  are  102  cells  or  dormitories,  two  school- 
ooms,  two  large  dining-rooms,  and  a  kitchen, 
t  has  also  a  chapel,  and  infirmaries  for  the 
ick. 

At  11  o'clock,  Judge  Kelley  made  his  ap- 
earance,  and  delivered  a  very  appropriate  and 
loquent  address.  The  judge  in  his  remarks, 
l  the  first  place  spoke  of  the  fact,  that  crime 
as  always  existed,  and  that  ignorance  und 


poverty  were  chiefly  the  cause.  Mr.  K.  then 
referred  to  the  various  modes  of  punishment 
that  had  been  adopted,  and  how  society  had 
gone  step  by  step  from  degrading  modes  of 
punishment,  up  to  those  calculated  to  elevate 
and  reform,  rather  than  to  debase  mankind. 
He  said,  "  that  the  gibbet  nor  the  galley  had 
the  effect  to  diminish  crime."  "  To  Pennsyl- 
vania belongs,"  said  Mr.  K.,  "  the  glory  of 
first  recognising  in  her  penal  code  the  frater- 
nity of  man,  and  thus  showed  that  he  was  not 
only  a  criminal,  but  a  brother."  The  speaker 
referred  to  some  of  the  means  whereby  the 
young  are  often  led  away,  end  the  general 
character  of  the  different  gangs  that  congre- 
gate about  our  streets. 

Mr.  K.  then  gave  some  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  present  institution.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  judge,  it  originated  with  the 
"  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  mis- 
eries of  Public  Prisons."  In  1846,  a  commu- 
nication was  received  by  the  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  relative  to  "  establishing  a 
house  of  refuge  for  coloured  juvenile  delin- 
quents." The  society  passed  a  resolution  that 
it  would  appropriate  $25,000  towards  the  ob- 
ject, provided  the  same  amount  be  raised  by 
private  subscription.  The  managers  immedi- 
ately purchased  a  lot  containing  eleven  acres, 
it  being  their  design  to  erect  at  some  future 
time  a  new  building  for  the  white  department 
of  the  institution.  Only  about  $20,000  of  the 
sum  to  be  raised  by  private  subscription  has 
yet  been  paid — but  the  Refuge  to  the  praise  of 
those  concerned,  be  it  said,  is  completed. 

The  building  is  calculated  to  accommodate 
230  persons.  Both  sexes  will  be  divided  into 
three  different  classes,  according  to  their  mo- 
ral character,  and  arc  to  be  kept  entirely  dis- 
tinct one  from  the  other,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  deleterious  influence  exercised  over  those 
who  are  but  young  in  vice  and  crime.  For 
want  of  means,  the  building  for  the  third  class 
has  not  been  erected  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  before  long,  a  sufficient  amount  will  be 
raised  to  enable  the  managers  to  carry  out 
their  full  design.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Re- 
fuge was  laid  in  July,  1848,  and  now  goes 
into  operation.  Judge  Kelley,  after  making 
these  statements,  went  on  to  speak  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  would  become  inmates  of 
the  Institution — the  places  from  whence  they 
would  come — and  the  kind  of  life  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  He  spoke  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  culture,  and  said  that  that  ques- 
tion had  been  fully  answered — the  evidences 
that  they  are  capable  of  cultivation  were  all 
around  us. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  object  of  the  Institution, 
which  was  to  carry  out  the  great  benevolent 
design,  not  of  sinking  our  race  deeper  in  de- 
gradation, but  lo  elevate  human  nature,  and  by 
kindness,  counsel  and  advice,  to  reclaim  the 
erring  to  the  paths  of  truth  and  rectitude.  The 
audience  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  with 
the  remarks  of  the  judge,  and  much  interest 
was  manifested.  The  different  apartments 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  visiters  allowed  to 
examine  all  their  arrangements.  We  hope 
that  the  same  success  may  attend  its  future 
career  as  attended  its  erection. 


Selected. 

RELIGION. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Through  shades  and  solitudes  profound 
The  fainting  traveller  winds  his  way  ; 

Bewildering  meteors  glare  around, 
And  tempt  his  wandering  ieet  astray. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  his  eye 
The  sudden  moon's  inspiring  light, 

When  forth  she  sallies  through  the  sky, 
The  guardian  angel  of  the  night. 

Thus  mortals,  blind  and  weak,  below 
Pursue  the  phantom,  Bliss,  in  vain; 

The  world's  a  pilgrimage  of  woe, 
And  life  a  pilgrimage  of  pain. 

Till  mild  Religion,  from  above, 

Descends,  a  sweet  engaging  form — 

The  messenger  of  heavenly  love, 
The  bow  of  promise  in  a  storm. 

Then  guilty  passions  wing  their  flight, 
Sorrow,  remorse,  affliction  cease ; 

Religion's  yoke  is  soft  and  light, 
And  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace. 

Ambition,  pride,  revenge  depart, 
And  folly  flies  her  chastening  rod  ; 

She  makes  the  humble  contrite  heart 
A  temple  of  the  living  God. 

Beyond  the  narrow  vale  of  time, 
Where  bright  celestial  ages  roll, 

To  scenes  eternal,  scenes  sublime, 

She  points  the  way,  and  leads  the  soul. 

At  her  approach  the  grave  appears, 
The  gate  of  Paradise  restored  ; 

Her  voice  the  watching  cherub  hears, 
And  drops  his  double-flaming  sword. 

Baptized  with  her  renewing  fire, 
May  we  the  crown  of  glory  gain  ; 

Rise  when  the  hosts  of  heaven  expire, 
And  safe  with  God,  forever  reign  1 

Strength  of  Gutta  Percha  Tubing. — A 
series  of  interesting  experiments  have  just  been 
concluded  at  the  Birmingham  water-works, 
relative  to  the  strength  of  gutta  percha  tubing, 
with  a  view  to  its  applicability  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water.  The  experiments  were  made 
(under  the  direction  of  Henry  Rofe,  Esq  ,  en- 
gineer,) upon  tubes  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  one-eighth  of  gutta  percha. 
These  were  attached  to  the  iron  main,  and 
subjected  for  two  months  to  a  pressure  of  two 
hundred  feet  head  of  water,  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degiee  deteriorated.  In  order  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  maximum  strengih 
of  the  tubes,  they  were  connected  with  the 
water  company's  hydraulic  proving  pump,  the 
regular  load  of  which  is  250  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch.  At  this  point  the  tubes  were  unaffected, 
and  the  pump  was  worked  up  to  337  lbs. ;  but, 
lo  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  tubes 
still  remained  perfect.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  work  the  pump  up  to  500  lbs.,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  lever  of  the  valve  would  bear 
no  more  weight.  The  utmost  power  of  the 
hydraulic  pump  could  not  burst  the  tubes. 
The  gutta  percha  being  somewhat  elastic,  al- 
lowed the  lubes  to  become  slightly  expanded 
by  the  extraordinary  pressure  which  was  ap- 
plied, but  on  its  withdrawal  they  resumed  their 
former  size. —  Late  Pajicr. 

Malice  is  the  spur  of  wit;  good  nature  the 
bridle. 
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Railroad  Tunnels. — There  are  eight  tun- 
nels on  the  line  of  the  Hudson  river  railroad, 
between  New  York  and  Poughkeepsie,  which 
are  of  the  following  lengths  : — At  Oscawana, 
Island,  220  feet;  Abbott's  Road,  60;  Flat 
Rock,  north  of  Peekskill,  100;  Anthony's 
Nose,  353;  Phillips's  Hill,  611;  Breakneck 
Hill,  505;  New  Hamburgh,  830;  on  section 
48,  Poughkeepsie,  100.  Total  length  of  all 
the  tunnels,  2,779  feet.  They  are  excavated 
for  a  double  track,  and  are  24  feet  wide,  and 
19  feet  from  the  grade  of  the  road  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  arch.  The  rock  is  so 
compact  as  to  form  the  arch  of  the  tunnels  in 
all  cases,  except  for  170  feet  of  the  Breakneck 
tunnel,  where  the  appearance  of  the  rock  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  ihe  engi- 
neer, to  construct  a  brick  lining  to  guard 
against  accidents  by  the  falling  of  loose  stone. 
— Presb. 

Manufacture  of  Iron. — The  Newark  Ad- 
vertiser notices  specimens  of  wrought  bar  and 
hoop  iron  made  from  anthracite  coal,  by  a  new 
process  invented  by  Alexander  Dickerson,  of 
that  city.  The  peculiar  advantage  claimed  for 
it  by  the  inventor  is,  that  it  supersedes  the  use 
of  charcoal — the  greater  fineness  of  the  texture 
of  the  iron,  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  is 
made,  altogether  reducing  very  much  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  furnished. 


THIS  FRIEND, 


FIRST  MONTH  26,  1850. 


The  article  "  Republic  of  Liberia,"  is  intend 
ed  to  have  a  place  in  next  number. 


We  annex  below  a  statement  copied  from 
the  Presbyterian,  in  relation  to  the  existing 
rates  of  postage,  which  we  thought  might  be 
found  useful  and  acceptable  to  our  readers 
both  in  town  and  country.  It  appears  to  have 
been  prepared  with  care. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE. 

Letters,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  not 
over  300  miles,  five  cents;  over  300  miles,  ten 
cents.  Over  half  an  ounce  and  not  exceeding 
an  ounce,  double  these  rates.  Any  fractional 
excess  over  an  ounce  is  always  counted  as  an 
additional  ounce.  Ship  Letters  delivered 
where  received,  five  cents ;  if  conveyed  by 
mail,  two  cents  added  to  the  usual  postage. 
On  letters  deposited  in  a  post-office  for  ship, 
one  cent.  Handbills,  Circidars,  and  Adver- 
tisements not  exceeding  one  sheet,  (unsealed,) 
any  distance,  three  cents,  pre-paid.  Neivs- 
papers  sent  from  the  office  of  publication,  not 
exceeding  1000  square  inches,  under  one  hun- 
dred miles,  or  within  the  Slate,  one  cent;  over 
one  hundred  miles  out  of  the  State,  one  and  a 
half  cents.  Over  1900  square  inches,  the 
same  as  pamphlet  postage.  Transient  news- 
papers, the  same  rates,  pre-paid.  Pamphlets 
of  all  descriptions,  not  exceeding  one  ounce, 
two  cents  and  a  half  per  copy  ;  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce,  one  cent.  A  fractional  excess 
less  than  a  half  ounce,  is  not  counted  ;  if  a 


half  ounce  or  more,  it  is  counted  an  ounce. 
Drop  letters,  two  cents.  Letters  advertised 
are  charged  the  cost  of  advertising,  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  cents.  Letter  carriers  in  cities  re- 
ceive one  cent ;  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
half  a  cent.    Way  letters,  one  cent  extra. 

Foreign  Sea  Postage,  (Letters,)  for  the 
United  States'  territories  on  the  Pacific,  for  a 
single  half-ounce  or  less,  40  cents,  pre-paid  or 
not.  For  Havana,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  ; 
Chagres,  20  cents  ;  Panama,  30  cents,  pre- 
paid. The  whole  postage  from  any  post-office 
in  the  United  States,  to  or  from  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  by  American  or  English  mail 
steamers,  for  a  single  half-ounce  or  less,  twen- 
ty-four cents,  pre-paid  or  not.  For  Bremen, 
by  American  steamers,  twenty-four  cents  for  a 
half-ounce  or  less,  pre-paid  or  not — the  usual 
inland  postage  to  be  added.  For  other  foreign 
countries,  if  sent  by  British  steamers,  United 
States  inland  postage,  any  distance,  five  cents 
for  a  single  half-ounce,  ten  cents  an  ounce, 
pre-paid.  If  sent  by  American  steamers  to 
go  through  the  British  mail,  the  whole  postage 
from  any  United  States  post-office  is  21  cents 
for  a  single  half-ounce,  pre-paid.  If  sent  by 
American  steamers,  all  letters  for  France,  Hol- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  must  be  pre- 
paid. Newspapers  and  pamphlets — Sea  post- 
age three  cents,  beside  inland  postage,  both 
pre-paid.  To  or  from  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, the  total  postage  from  any  United  States 
post-office  is,  on  a  newspaper,  two  cents,  and 
on  a  pamphlet,  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or 
fractional  excess,  pre-paid.  Sea  postage  on 
price  currents,  three  cents,  inland  postage 
added. 


The  following  affecting  account  is  calculated 
to  convey  a  melancholy  impression  of  the 
stale  of  distress  in  Ireland: 

"  Ireland. — Recently  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred paupers  attended  at  the  Kilrush  Union,  in 
order  to  seek  either  admittance  to  the  work- 
house or  out-door  relief.  After  spending  the 
day  (a  most  inclement  one)  in  a  miserable 
state  of  suffering,  they  were  obliged,  when 
evening  came,  to  return  unrelieved  to  their 
homes,  some  of  these  being  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  distant  from  Kilrush.  Wilhin  two  miles 
of  this  town  there  is  a  ferry,  about  200  yards 
wide,  over  which  a  number  of  these  starving 
creatures  were  obliged  to  cross.  Too  many 
crowded  into  the  boat,  and  she  sunk  on  the 
passage,  when  about  forty  men,  women,  and 
children,  perished,  five  only  being  saved  ! 
Thirty-one  bodies  have  been  recovered,  and 
many  are  still  missing.  Language  fails  to  de- 
scribe the  sad  slate  of  this  doomed  Union. 
The  guardians  have  neiiher  funds  nor  credit, 
and  are  in  debt  £18,000.  There  are  13,000 
paupers  actually  starving." 

The  Nicaragua  Question. — The  New  York 
Tribune  mentions  the  receipt  of  private  advices 
from  Washington,  which  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  all  causes  of  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting  the 
proposed  ship  canal,  through  Nicaragua  will 
be  promptly,  amicably,  and  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, on  terms  honourable  to  both  parties, 


and  eminently  conducive  to  the  speedy  prose- 
cution and  uninterrupted  usefulness  of  the  great 
undertaking  in  question.  We  cannot  now 
speak  of  details,  adds  the  Tribune,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  two  oceans 
will,  within  three  years,  be  united  by  a  ship 
canal  through  Nicaragua,  under  a  guaranty  of 
its  perpetual  freedom  and  neutrality  by  several 
of  the  chief  powers  of  Christendom. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  Ohio,  for 
Isaac  Bonsall,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  Ellen  Stanley,  $2,  vol.  21  ; 
Daniel  Test,  $2,  to  25,  vol.  23,  and  for  Aaron  Stewart, 
N.  Benton,  O.,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22.  Elizabeth  Thay- 
er, $3,  to  19,  vol.  23.  N.  P.  Hall,  agent,  Harrisville, 
O.,  for  John  Tribbey,  and  Peter  Thomas,  each  $2,  to 
19,  vol.  24  ;  and  for  John  C.  Hill,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
W.  &  J.  Brown,  Iowa,  each  $2,  vol.  23.  E.  Haworth, 
Clinton,  O.,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22,  and  for  G.  D.  Hay  worth, 
and  Edward  Burson,  each  $2,  vol.  23.  Mary  Thistle- 
thwaite,  per  P.  D.,  $4,  to  26,  vol.  24. 


Communicated. 

Western  Soup  Society. 

The  Managers  of  the  Western  Soup  Society 
report,  That  during  the  winter  months  of  the 
past  year,  they  distributed  to  the  necessitous 
poor  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  18,666 
quarts  of  soup,  and  about  7200  loaves  of  bread, 
— thus  supplying  304  families,  consisting  of 
459  adults,  and  781  children, — besides  fur- 
nishing the  means  to  supply  with  soup  a  large 
number  of  the  ragged  and  destitute  children  in 
Moyamensing  at  the  different  schools,  and 
other  poor  persons  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  House  was  re-opened  about  the  1st 
instant,  and  the  number  of  applicants  thus  far 
has  been  large. 

The  Managers  return  thanks  to  their  sub- 
scribers lor  their  liberality  during  the  past  sea- 
son,  in  sustaining  this  useful  Institution.  Do- 
nations in  money  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  our  Treasurer,  William  Biddle,  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  Arch  streets  ;  or  in  vegetables, 
at  the  Soup-house,  south-east  corner  of  George 
and  Sch.  Sixth  streets. 

By  order  of  the  Managers, 

Samuel  L.  Baily,  Sec'y. 
Philadelphia,  First  mo.  18th,  1850. 


WANTED  in  Friends'  Select  School  for 
Boys,  a  competent  Assistant  Teacher.  Appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  L.  Nicholson,  Joseph 
Kite,  or  Charles  Evans. 


Friends'1  Asylum. 
The  Managers  of  the  Asylum  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  suitable  Friends  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Steward  and  Matron  of  the  Institution;  the 
present  Superintendent  and  Matron  having 
resigned. 

Application  to  be  made  to  William  Bettle, 
No.  244  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  S.  Thirc 
street. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  "First-day  evening,  the  13tl 
inst.,  Clara  N.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  Breed 
of  Lynn,  Mass.,  aged  16  years.  Although  disappoint 
ed  in  the  hope  of  improved  health  with  which  she  lef 
her  home,  she  gave  evidence  in  the  sweet  resignatio: 
of  her  spirit,  that  she  enjoyed  the  infinitely  better  hop 
of  obtaining  an  entrance  into  her  heavenly  Father 
kingdom. 
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Visit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Sixth  month, 
2  Friends  took,  what  they  believed  to  be,  a 
al  leave  of  the  interesting  People  to  whom 
ay  had  been  sent.    They  immediately  pro- 
dded to  the  town  of  Green  Bay,  where  the 
jian  agent  furnished  them  with  a  stage-wa- 
n,  and  a  pair  of  spirited  horses,  to  convey 
!m  to  Fond-du-lac,  distant  60  miles,  at  the 
per  end  of  lake  Winnebago;  the  Commis- 
ner,  on  his  way  to  New  York,  lor  the  spe- 
;  the  other  Friend,  after  attending  to  some 
siness,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  return 
ain  to  Green  Bay,  and  there  occupy  himself 
making  the  needful  preparation  for  the  pay- 
nt ;  which,  it  was  agreed,  should  take  place 
the  9th  of  Seventh  month. 
The  ride  to  Fond-duJac  occupied  a  day  and 
half,  pretty  diligently.    Forty-four  miles 
re  performed  the  first  day — which  was  fast 
veiling,  when  the  nature  of  the  roads  is 
isidered.    To  one  who  had  never  before 
led  a  weslern  wilderness,  portions  of  the 
presented  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the 
>ortuniiy  of  some  little  insight  into  the  cha- 
ler  of  a  primiiive  forest.    The  first  ten 
|es  was  through  a  settled  country  ;  the  half 
hat  distance  next  to  Green  Bay,  might  be 
to  be  thickly  settled  :  in  the  other  half, 
population  grew  gradually  thinner,  as  the 
ellers  advanced. 

he  forest  became  dense  and  the  trees 
;  but  none  so  stout  as  to  justify  what  has 
a  said  of  the  magnitude  of  weslern  trees, 
ch,  birch,  white-poplar,  linden,  maple,  seve- 
kinds  of  oak,  pine,  and  here  and  there,  a 
g-bark  (a  rough-looking  hickory)  chiefly 
pose  the  woods  :  chestnut  and  black  wal- 
are  said  to  be  unknown  ;  yellow  poplar  is 
•,  if  found  at  all. 

io  wild  creatures  made  themselves  visible, 
•pt  such  as  were  on  the  wing,  though  deer 
smaller  game  are  not  scarce;  yet,  for 
ht  that  a  stage-traveller  could  discover, 


the  woods  were  as  devoid  of  animal  life  as  our 
own.  With  regard  to  insect  life,  the  case  was 
somewhat  different  :  winged  flies,  of  various 
hues  and  dimensions,  from  a  brnsvn  creature, 
about  the  siz<*  of  rt  humblc-hic,  to  tiny  ^nats, 
swarmed  in  the  air,  and  buzzed  and  bit,  inces- 
santly. Yet  the  travellers,  at  this  time,  were 
said  lo  be  much  favoured,  by  the  smallness  of 
their  number.  These  creatures  are  short-lived, 
and  generation  follows  generalion,  in  rapid 
succession.  But  there  is  a  brief  period  between 
the  exit  of  the  defunct,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
new-born  upon  the  stage  of  action.  This  in- 
terval is  not  intermittent,  but  only  remittent, 
[t  was  during  the  remittent  stage  of  the  plague, 
that  this  trip  was  undertaken.  Woe  betide 
ihe  unlucky  wight  who  crosses  these  tiacts 
when  the  plague  rages  high !  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  horses  were  the  principal  sufferers. 
Flies,  big  and  little,  mosquitoes  and  gnats, 
swarmed  around  them,  as  thickly  as  bees  about 
a  hive.  Some  passers  had  their  nags  adorned, 
from  head  to  tail,  with  green  boughs,  for  de- 
fence. That  the  poor  beasts  endure  the  assaulls 
of  their  tormentors  so  patiently,  is  a  wonder. 

J.  P.  Bardwell — a  missionary  among  the 
Chippewas,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— gives  an  account  of  a  recent  journey 
through  that  region,  which  furnishes  a  picture 
of  life  among  the  mosquitoes  : 

"  I  carried  little  Emma  in  my  arms,  with  an 
umbrella  in  my  hand  to  keep  off"  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  My  hands  were  so  confined 
that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes 
and  flies.  She  suffered  much.  The  flies 
would  crawl  up  under  her  bonnet,  and  bile  her 
neck  and  head,  so  that  her  hair  all  around  her 
neck  and  back  part  of  her  head,  was  complete- 
ly mailed  down  wilh  blood  :  one  of  her  ears 
was  filled  wilh  clotted  blood." 

It  is  customary,  in  these  western  parts,  to 
turn  loose  the  domeslic  animals,  when  not  in 
use,  to  range  at  will.  It  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  herds,  under  a  scorching  sun,  avoid 
the  shade  of  trees,  where  insects  most  abound, 
and  place  themselves  where  they  could  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  powerful  rays  ;  thus  ex- 
changing a  greater  for  a  smaller  evil.  Crea- 
tures, who  with  us,  manifest  a  shyness  of  each 
other,  press  closely  together,  in  promiscuous 
assemblage,  as  if,  by  close  approximalion,  they 
hoped  to  crowd  out  their  enemies.  The  horse 
and  cow  are  on  a  very  social  footing,  natural 
fears  and  antipathies  being  merged  in  a  strong- 
er instinct.  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  won- 
drous kind.  The  places  where  such  congre- 
gations are  frequent,  may  be  known  by  the 
bare  surface  of  the  earlh,  quite  denuded  of 
grass,  by  the  multitude  of  hoofs.  But,  some- 
times, even  these  sunny  spots  become  unten- 
able :  then,  if  a  village  is  at  hand,  the  distressed 
animals  pour  in,  pell  mell,  to  seek  shelter 


among  the  houses,  whither  the  larger  flies — 
ihe  galli  nippers  of  the  woods — will  not  fol- 
low. It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  A 
convenience  arises  from  this  evil.  This  light- 
armed  troop  forms  an  efficient  guard  lo  check 
ihe  wanderings  of  the  callle  :  which  might,  if 
not  thus  hindered,  stray  deep  into  the  woods 
and  give  their  owners  much  trouble,  in  hunting 
them  up. 

Alihough  no  large,  wild  animals  were  to  be 
seen,  there  were  sundry  tokens,  by  the  way, 
of  their  vicinity.  One,  may,  not  unfrequently, 
observe  the  ambuscades  of  the  hunters  ;  if  it 
be  not  a  misnomer  to  call  him  a  hunter,  who, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  game,  like  another 
Nimrod,  lazily  waits  for  it  lo  come  to  him. 
There  is  none  of  the  excitement  and  adventure 
of  the  chase  in  this.  A  pretty  dull  business, 
one  would  suppose,  it  must  be,  to  lie,  by  night, 
remote  from  human  habitation,  in  a  nest  like 
an  eagle's,  made  of  branches,  high  perched  in 
the  forks  of  a  tree,  near  the  highway,  there 
sleeplessly  lo  crouch,  hour  after  hour,  stung 
by  innumerable  mosquitoes,  wilhout  daring  to 
enjoy  even  the  satisfaction  of  a  slap  at  them, 
lest  some  sharp-eared  buck,  who  might,  per- 
chance, be  waiily  drawing  nigh,  should  be 
startled  at  the  report  and  trot  another  way. 
Yet  this  is  considered  fine  sport  by  many  peo- 
ple, and  they  will  cheerfully  spend  night  aften 
night,  in  the  hunter's  scaffold,  well  pleased  if, 
but  now  and  then,  they  may  get  a  buck-tail 
in  their  cap.  The  deer  are  attracted  to  these 
stations,  by  salt,  incorporated  with  the  moist 
soil.  They  call  them  licks.  The  prints  of 
many  sharp-pointed  hoofs  were  noliced  in  one, 
at  the  road  side.  A  place  to  which  deer  are 
in  ihe  habit  of  resorting,  is  selected,  for  this 
purpose,  and  after  being  salted,  is,  for  a  time, 
left  unmolested,  that  the  animals  may  acquire 
confidence  and,  notifying  each  olher,  come  in 
numbers  to  the  spot. 

The  road-maker's  craft  has  made  no  great 
progress  in  Wisconsin.  In  passing  through 
the  woods,  it  seems  to  be  esteemed  sufficient, 
to  cut  down  the  trees  and  take  out  the  principal 
stumps.  That  being  done,  one  would  judge 
from  ihe  looks  of  the  Ihing,  ihe  road  is  left  to 
nature  and  the  wagoners  ;  and  between  them, 
they  soon  put  it  in  such  condiiion,  that  one  not 
fond  of  adveniurcs,  might  well  hesitate  to  trust 
his  bones  upon  it.  The  finishing  touch  is  gen- 
erally given  in  the  spring.  The  snow  collects, 
through  the  winter,  to  a  pretty  good  depth,  and 
wasting  slowly  under  the  influence  of  vernal 
showers,  thoroughly  soaks  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  which  the  surface  of  the  road  is  chiefly 
composed.  It  is  then  of  a  consislence  to  be 
moulded  into  any  shape  or  device  to  which  the 
wagoner's  wheels  may  be  competent.  The 
depths  to  which  they  plunge  and  ihe  manner 
in  which  they  get  out  again,  is  marvellous  to 
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behold.  The  season  at  which  (his  (rip  was 
taken  being  somewhat  advanced,  and  there 
having  been  no  rain  for  a  good  while,  the  ex- 
cavations made  by  the  wagoners  were  nearly 
dry  ;  but  some  contended,  that  travellers  fared 
none  the  better  for  that.  A  miry  bottom  soft- 
ens the  descending  shock,  while  a  dry  and 
hard  one  checks  the  downward  movement 
rather  abruptly  for  the  ease  of  the  flesh.  In 
one  of  these  descents,  no  doubt,  it  was,  that 
one  of  the  Friends  had  a  coat-pocket  reversed 
and  completely  emptied,  to  the  loss  of  all  his 
private  notes,  up  to  that  lime  :  which  may  form 
an  apology  for  a  certain  indefiniteness  in  some 
parts  of  these  remarks — numbers,  and  other 
particulars,  not  being  always  remembered  with 
sufficient  certainty,  to  put  in  print.  To  compre- 
hend how  such  an  accident  might  happen,  one 
must  understand  the  construction  of  a  Wiscon- 
sin coach,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  a 
Wisconsin  road.  It  looks  much  like  a  lumber 
wagon,  without  springs,  cushions,  top-cover, 
rail  or  any  thing  to  hold  by — the  sides  being 
about  on  a  level  with  the  seats — and  it  is  just 
wide  enough  to  carry  two  passengers  abreast. 
As  there  are  three  seats,  six  is  its  compliment. 
Such  being  the  fashion  of  the  vehicle,  unless 
care  is  used,  in  a  windy  time,  skirls  are  apt  to 
wipe  wheels.  In  diving  into  a  hole,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  novice,  not  hardened  to  the  feat,  is 
liable  to  be  a  little  distracted,  and  in  looking 
out  for  the  body  corporate,  he  may  forget  the 
appendages  ;  should  then,  a  reversal  of  any  of 
the  upper  integuments  take  place,  the  contents 
will  be  likely  to  dip  into  the  mud  ;  whence,  if 
a  man  had  an  oyster-rake,  he  might  fish  them 
out  again.  It  is  not  meant,  in  saying  these 
coaches  are  not  upon  springs,  to  assert  that 
the  traveller  is  not.  There  are  springs  inside, 
connected  with  the  seats  ;  the  surging,  plung- 
ing and  rolling  movements  of  these  carnages, 
being  too  violent  for  lealher  or  steel  outside. 
The  introduction  of  the  springs,  and  their 
bulky  accompaniments,  within,  shuts  out  many 
other  things,  and  the  traveller  in  such  convey- 
ances, must  make  a  little  luggage  do  ;  for  as 
lo  boots  or  any  kind  of  outside  accommodation, 
for  trunks,  they  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Through  the  uninhabited  parts,  or  where  the 
dwellings  of  man  were  few  and  far  between, 
the  road  did  not  appear  ever  to  be  repaired. 
If  any  portion  becomes  impassable,  there  is 
land  enough,  and  a  little  use  of  the  axe  easily 
opens  a  new  track.  So,  when  a  tree  falls 
across  it,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  go  round, 
than  remove  it. 

But  the  whole  of  the  road  and  country  to 
Fond-du-lac,  is  by  no  means  so  rough  as  has 
been  described.  After  leaving  the  settlements 
next  to  Green  Bay,  there  is  a  wilderness  track 
of  some  extent ;  but  at  about  30  miles  from  the 
Bay,  the  road,  entering  the  improvements  of 
the  Stockbridge  Indians,  becomes  good  and  the 
country  open  for  the  space  of,  perhaps,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  on  each  side.  Fine  cattle,  culti- 
vated fields,  and  comfortable  houses,  give  evi- 
dence of  thrift,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  wild  woodland  scenery.  Passing  through 
this  settlement,  the  road  arrives  at  that  of  the 
Brothertons,  44  miles  from  the  Bay — a  place 
in  which  there  is  much  to  solace  the  Friend  of 
the  Indian,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  to  every 


one,  (hat  he  is  capable  as  the  white  man,  of 
making  a  good  farmer  and  useful  citizen. 

With  regard  to  the  Stockbridges,  since  pen- 
ning the  remarks  which  appeared,  some  time 
back,  in  relation  to  them,  (he  Friends  have 
seen  the  official  reports,  made  lo  the  Indian 
Department,  in  reference  lo  their  difficulties  ; 
according  to  which,  it  appears,  that  in  1843, 
—  Wisconsin  being  under  territorial  govern- 
ment— petition  was  made  by  them  to  Congress, 
for  admission  lo  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Congress  passed  an  Act,  granting  their  request, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  depriving  ihern  of  the 
annual  payment  which  had  been  made  to  them, 
as  Indians,  This  greatly  disappointed  the 
Stockbridges,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
that  part  of  the  Nation  which  had  opposed  the 
petition. 

Nevertheless,  both  parties,  up  to  the  year 
1846,  acted  under  the  law  of  Congress — divided 
their  lanfte  in  severalty,  and  some  individuals 
made  sale  of  parts  or  ihe  whole  of  their  allot- 
ments to  other  persons.  But  all  felt  severely 
the  deprivation  of  the  pecuniary  aid  they  had 
been  accustomed  lo  receive  from  Government, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  from  that,  and  other 
causes,  so  increased,  that  (encouraged  no  doubl 
by  white  men  interested  in  fomenting  these 
dissensions,)  the  division,  called  the  Indian 
Party,  petitioned  Congress  for  the  revocation 
of  the  Act  of  1843.  Congress,  accordingly, 
did  revoke  (hat  Act,  and  declared  all  the 
Stockbridges  to  be  Indians  again,  but  granted 
the  privilege,  to  those  who  chose  it,  to  become 
citizens,  and  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
whole  Reservation  into  two  portions,  propor- 
tionate to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  Citizen 
and  Indian  Parties,  and  for  the  separation  of 
the  Slockbridges  into  two  communities,  to  live' 
apart,  each  on  its  allotted  share. 

This  threw  the  Nation  into  great  excitement 
and  confusion.  The  Citizen  Party  refused  to 
make  application  for  that  which,  they  said, 
they  already  had  in  possession — they  had  no 
need  to  ask  for  the  rights  of  citizenship,  for 
they  were  citizens,  under  the  Act  of  1843;  of 
which  rights,  they  contended,  Congress  had 
no  power  lo  deprive  them.  They  say,  in  their 
remonstrance  to  the  Sub  Indian  Agent,  "  they 
do  not  recognize  in  Congress  any  power  to 
disfranchise  them  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  They,  therefore,  will  not 
make  application,  and  pray  now  to  have 
granted  anew  what  they  already  possess  to  the 
fullest  extent,  or  enroll  themselves  so  as  to 
make  a  rule  by  which  a  chance  for  a  new  divi- 
sion can  be  given  ;  for  all  those  lands  which 
ihey  have  sold  and  disposed  of  in  good  faith, 
for  valuable  considerations,  to  innocent  pur- 
shasers,  ihey  will  forever  hold  good,  and  the 
titles,  as  ihey  themselves  will  forever  remain 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  do  hereby, 
as  they  have  heretofore,  earnestly  and  solemn- 
ly protest  against  any  infraction  of  their  rights 
as  such,  or  reversal  of  the  decisions  and  as- 
signments of  lands  of  their  commissioners, 
which  were  executed  in  good  faith,  under  the 
direction  of  legal  counsel,  and  with  the  law  of 
Congress  open  before  them." 

Moreover,  ihe  division  of  the  Nation,  con- 
templated by  the  Act  of  1846,  was  held  to  be 
impracticable,  without  great  injustice  to  many 


individuals,  of  both  parties,  who  would  b 
forced  to  part  with  the  property  they  had  im 
proved  and  were  attached  to,  and  to  chang 
their  place  of  residence,  whether  agreeable  t 
their  inclination  and  interest,  or  not. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Stockbridges,  at 
cording  to  "  a  census  taken  in  full  council,"  i 
1847,  was  273;  of  whom,  117  belonged  t 
the  Citizen  Party.  Thus,  the  Indian  Part 
had  a  majority  of  39. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  were  thu 
distracted,  (he  authorities  of  Wisconsin  assess 
ed  both  parties  and  commenced  the  collectio 
of  taxes.  The  Indian  Party  refused  paymen 
considering  themselves  no  longer  amenable  t 
the  Territorial  Government.  The  officers  dis 
trained  :  the  Indians  resisted  and  called  in  th 
Oneidas  to  aid  them  :  civil  war  was  threatenet 

The  collection  of  the  taxes  being  suspendet 
bloodshed  was  avoided,  but  the  breach  wa 
not  healed  ;  and  the  result,  as  has  before  bee 
stated,  was  the  appropriation  of  their  beautifi 
Reservation,  by  the  United  States,  and  the  n 
moval  of  the  Nation  beyond  ihe  Mississippi. 

An  extract  from  the  address  of  the  India 
Party,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair.' 
at  Washington,  may  serve  to  close  this  melar. 
choly  tale.  It  exhibits  the  infatuation  of  thei 
most  influential  men,  upon  this  question,  i 
strong  terms. 

"  Believe  us,  we  are  not  thus  tenacious  c 
our  national  character  and  rights  from  a  mei 
romantic  love  of,  and  preference  for,  India 
habits  and  customs.    True,  we  have  some  v< 
neration  for  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  and  w 
have  some  pride  in  the  recollection  of  thos 
(our  ancestors)  who  welcomed  yours  to  Ame 
rican  shores ;  who  nursed  them  through  th 
weakness  of  infancy  ;  who  fought  for  them  th 
battles  of  that  independence  which  alone  give 
you  the  power  to  dispose  our  fate  and  to  spea 
our  doom.    But,  above  all,  we  have  the  abi( 
ing  faith  that  we  mvst  be  a  people  by  oursehe 
Our  God  hath  made  us  distinct  from  you — « 
must  remain  so  or  perish.   We  can  never  pa 
licipate  in  the  wealth  <ir  the  social  privileges 
the  whiles,  however  we  might  be  made  partk 
pants  in  their  political  privileges.    Our  limiu 
possessions  are  not  necessary  to  the  glory 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to 
valuable  to  us,  they  must  be  secured  again 
the  purchases  of  the  whites.    To  encoura 
agriculture  among  our  people,  we  allot  lo  ea 
male  adult  or  head  of  a  family,  a  tract  eqi 
to  his  capacity  to  cultivate,  and  the  balance  i 
hold  in  common  as  a  reserve,  to  be  allotted 
those,  who  shall  come  after  us.    If  our  lar 
were  to  be  held  by  each  individual  in  fee,  w 
full  power  to  sell  at  pleasure — surrounded 
we  are  by  a  white  population,  eager  and  i 
for  acquisition — the  generation  which  si 
succeed  us  would  find  themselves  withou 
home. 

"Surely  it  will  not  be  deemed  unreasona 
in  us  that  we  feel  a  thrilling  interest  in 
destiny  of  our  race,  and  that  we  take  sc 
thought  for  its  welfare.  That  we  are  obli 
to  this  end  to  make  frequent  appeals  to 
government  of  the  United  States,  is  the  re 
of  events,  not  of  our  own  ordering." 

"  Let  the  government  of  our  choice  be  rec 
nised ;  let  the  protection  of  American  law 


brown  around  the  Indian  country,  and  not 
Mrer  it;  let  it  be  a  bulwark  to  protect  us 
lgnin$t  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  and 
»ot  a  whirlwind  to  scatter  dissension  and  dis- 
cord among  us." 

Strange  and  lamentable  infatuation  !  Ad- 
joining these  people  were  the  Brolhertons,  liv- 
ing as  citizens,  holding  their  lands  in  severalty, 
represented  by  one  of  their  number  in  the 
Stale  Legislature,  and  permanently  planted  as 
Uny  settlement  of  white  men.    So  might  it 
nave  been  with  the  Stockhridges.    But  now 
they  ate  driven  into  the  wilderness,  a  sacrifice 
,to  the  eupulity  of  the  whites  and  their  own 
(unhappy  delusion. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Hie  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

ANTOlJiE  BENEZET. 

Though  our  obituary  is  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  apprehend  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  peruse  the  following  notice 
of  a  late  worthy  member  of  a  little  community 
in  the  south  of  France  professing  with  Friends. 

Antoine  Benezet  died  at  Congenies,  in  the 
south  of  Fiance,*  the  10th  of  Ninth  month, 
1848  ;  aged  about  56.  His  parents  were  both 
members  of  the  little  community  professing 
with  Friends  in  those  parts  ;  and  Antoine  was 
brought  up  in  the  schools  supported  by  Friends 
in  Englaud ;  he  was  a  valued  and  useful  member 
of  the  two  months  meeting  of  Congenies,  near 
Nismes  ;  and  his  removal  is  much  fell  by  the 
little  company  there,  to  whom  he  had  endeared 
himself  by  his  warm,  affectionate  disposition, 
and  his  humble,  Christian  walk.  For  many 
years,  he  filled  the  station  of  an  overseer;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  his  trust,  being 
always  ready  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow  members,  though  he  had  often  to 
labour  under  many  discouragements.  His 
attachment  to  the  principles  he  professed  was 
strong,  and,  according  to  his  measure,  he 
cheerfully  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  he  had 
at  heart;  particularly  of  later  years,  when,  by 
the  removal  of  his  beloved  friend  and  relative, 
Louis  A.  Majolier,  towards  whom  he  felt  an 

*  The  little  settlement  of  those  professing  with 
Friends  in  the  south  of  France,  has  been  known  to 
Friends  in  this  country  for  more  than  70  years.  They 
are  descended  from  the  ancient  Albigenses,  who  were 
never  under  the  yoke  of  Romish  superstition.  For 
many  years,  previous  to  their  becoming  acquainted 
with  Friends  in  this  country,  they  held  similar  views 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  outward 
religious  observances,  oaths,  etc.  Their  present  num- 
ber may  be  from  130  to  1-10,  children  included.  Con- 
genies,  Nismes  and  St.  Giles,  are  the  principal  locali- 
ties  in  which  they  reside.  At  each  of  these  places 
meetings  after  the  manner  of  Friends  are  regularly 
held.  At  Congenies,  which  is  the  most  central  spot, 
and  where  most  of  them  reside,  there  is  a  substantial 
meeting-house  capable  of  accommodating  from  three 
to  four  hundred  persons.  At  Nismes  a  very  convent- 
cut  building,  standing  in  a  little  garden,  has  been 
hired  and  used  as  a  place  of  meeting.  It  is  at  Nismes, 
that  the  school,  partly  supported  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriplions  of  Friends  in  England,  is  situated.  Many 
of  the  children  have  already  shared  in  the  benefits  of 
this  institution.  It  now  contains  ten  boys  and  nine 
girls,  and  is  under  very  good  care.  There  are  four 
other  small  settlements  of  Friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Congenies. 


almost  filial  attachment,  more  of  the  weight  of 
the  discipline  devolved  upon  him  ;  but  although 
those  who  remain  feel  his  removal  to  boa  loss 
indeed,  they  are  enabled  to  rejoice,  on  his  ac- 
count, in  the  full  persuasion,  that  he  is  gone  to 
his  everlasting  rest. 

For  several  months  previous  to  his  death, 
his  health  had  gradually  declined,  but  he  con- 
tinued  as  long  as  he  was  able,  to  attend  meet- 
ings, a  practice  in  which  he  was  always  exem- 
plary. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  him, 
received  from  a  friend  who  often  visited  him  in 
his  last  illness,  may  be  interesting  to  many 
Friends  in  this  country,  as  they  prove  that 
"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him." 

"  Our  dear  Friend  Antoine  Benezet  was 
removed  from  us  by  death,  the  10th  of  this 
month,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  he  died 
full  of  faith  in  the  mercy  of  his  God,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  merits  of  his  Divine  Saviour.  It 
was  very  edifying  to  be  in  his  company,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  illness.  He  said,  one 
day,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  favour, 
that  his  illness  had  been  so  prolonged,-  for  he 
had  had  time  to  prepare  for  death  ;  that  he  felt 
completely  loosened  from  the  things  of  this 
life,  having  laid  aside  all  worldly  cares;  but 
the  more  he  was  favoured  to  understand  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  more  he  felt  himself 
to  be  a  poor  and  unworthy  creature,  in  the 
sight  of  his  Divine  Master;  and  that  all  he  de- 
sired and  fervently  prayed  for,  was,  to  feel  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness,  having  nothing  to 
look  to,  but  the  mercy  of  his  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus  his  Redeemer. 

He  took  great  delight  in  having  the  scrip- 
tures read  to  him  ;  and,  one  day,  after  hearing 
a  Psalm,  he  Scud j  "  Tremble  at  the  words  of 
the  Lord."  A  person  present,  having  remark- 
ed, that  we  must  tremble,  and  at  the  same 
time  rejoice  ;  he  added — "  Yes  ;  these  words 
have  a  different  meaning,  yet  they  must  go 
together, — '  Tremble  and  rejoice.'  " 

In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  which  were 
very  severe  towards  the  end,  being  occasioned 
by  cramp  in  all  his  limbs,  he  was  preserved  in 
a  state  of  extraordinary  calmness,  and  one 
evening  he  said,  that  "  Now  he  possessed  that 
Divine  peace  which  he  had  so  much  desired, 
and  that  he  believed  his  sufferings  would  end 
with  this  life."  On  the  day  of  his  death,  a 
Friend  having  called  to  see  him,  and  express- 
ed his  full  confidence  that  his  change  would 
be  a  glorious  one,  Antoine  Benezet  said, 
"  This  is  what  I  hope;"  and  turning  towards 
his  family  and  the  Friends  who  were  in  the 
room,  he  added,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you." 
And  a  little  after,  "  The  grace,  mercy  and 
peace  which  is  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all."  And  he  further  added,  "  I  have 
an  affectionate  wife  and  children  who  wait 
upon  me  most  tenderly,  but  my  choice  is  made, 
I  prefer  leaving  them  all,  that  I  may  go  to  my 
Saviour."  And  he  frequently  said,  "  Death 
has  no  terrors  for  me,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 
Much  more  he  expressed  to  his  family,  which 
evinced  the  state  of  his  mind  as  he  was  leaving 
this  world  for  his  heavenly  inheritance. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

EDWARD  ALEXANDER. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  a  tes- 
timony from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Lime- 
rick, and  extracts  from  his  Diary.  Fools- 
cap, 8oo.  pp.  95.  London,  C.  Gilpin ; 
Dublin,  J.  B.  Gilpin,  1849. 

We  have  perused  this  valuable  and  inierest- 
ing  memoir,  with  much  satisfaction  :  and  as  the 
remembrance  of  this  dear  Friend  is  precious 
to  very  many  members  of  our  Society,  we 
doubt  not  it  will  meet  with  an  extensive  de- 
mand, and  be  read  by  all  with  deep  interest. 

Edward  Alexander  was  removed  at  little 
more  than  middle  age.  His  career  as  a  min- 
ister was  but  short,  but  being  called  into  ser- 
vice in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  at  a  period  of 
deep  trial  to  the  faithful  amongst  us,  he  was, 
we  believe,  made  instrumental  in  confirming 
the  souls  of  many  disciples,  by  his  uncompro- 
mising testimony  to  the  truth  of  God,  in  its 
ancient  simplicity,  and  purity  and  power. 

Small  as  is  the  volume,  there  is  yet  much 
in  it  that  we  could  desire  to  transfer  to  our 
pages  ;  but  we  must  rest  satisfied  for  the  pre- 
sent, by  giving  the  following  piece,  which  was 
found  detached  amongst  his  papers,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  cir- 
culation. We  commend  it  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  our  readers  : 

"  After  a  night  of  apostacy,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  raise  up  our  Society,  in  order  that  the 
Light,  the  life  of  men,  might  again  shine  forth. 
Our  pious  predecessors,  leeling  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  light  of  Christ  in  their  souls, 
quickening  them  from  their  former  state  of 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  leading  them 
from  the  form  of  godliness  into  its  power, 
preached  Christ  the  light  of  life  ;  but  the  world 
rejected  their  testimony  ;  '  nevertheless,  their 
bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  t heir 
hands  were  made  strong  by  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob  ;' — *  in  all  their  affliction  He  was 
afflicted,'  and  the  angel  of  His  presence  saved 
them,  even  from  the  midst  of  their  persecu- 
tions, and  deep  sufferings;  so  they  were  expe- 
rimental witnesses,  that  God  gave  them  victo- 
ry, through  Christ  (heir  light  and  life.  The 
light  or  Spirit  of  Christ  always  was  the  ene- 
my's point  of  attack,  because  it  is  that  by 
which  his  kingdom  is  to  be  destroyed  ;  there- 
fore his  power  has  been  exerted,  from  age  to 
age,  to  divert  the  mind  of  man  therefrom,  and 
turn  it  to  anything,  rather  than  to  live  with, 
and  walk  in,  the  Spirit ;  hence  it  is  that  we 
have  so  many  covered  with  the  form  of  godli- 
ness without  the  power.  Deep  sorrow  and 
exercise  cover  my  mind,  on  account  of  this 
state  among  us.  Ought  not  the  scripture  de- 
claration to  be  deeply  engraven  on  each  of 
our  hearts, — 'One  is  your  Master  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.' 

"  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  endeavouring  to  scatter 
the  sheep,  and  to  overthrow  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  in  three  ways,  viz.  : — to 
lessen  our  estimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
light  of  Christ;  to  set  the  scriptures  above  tho 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  given  forth,  and  to 
lower  the  standard  of  perfection. 


"Now  it  is  matter  of  heartfelt  sorrow  that 
any,  who  were  once  enlightened,  had  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift  and  were  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  should  fall  away.  An  awful 
pause  covers  the  mind,  whilst  the  query  arises, 
what  is  the  cause?  I  believe  it  to  be  this: — 
the  eye  was  not  kept  where  the  wise  man's 
ought  to  be,  in  the  head,  Christ ;  it  looked  out, 
and  so  in  such  as  these  it  became  darkness. 
Notwithstanding  this  grievous  departure  from 
the  light,  there  is  abundant  consolation  for 
the  humble,  self-denying  follower  of  our  holy 
Redeemer  to  'trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
stay  upon  his  God.'  Whilst  these  endeavour 
to  abide  under  the  cross,  they  will  be  made 
livingly  sensible  that,  '  In  Him  (Christ  Jesus) 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.' 
This  is  the 'true  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  eometh  into  the  world,'  in  which  men 
must  believe,  and  unto  which  they  must  be 
obedient,  because  it  is  their  spiritual  life;  and 
those  who  reverence  its  appearance,  and  are 
willing  to  be  led  by  it,  the  life  that  they  live  in 
the  flesh,  they  live  by  faith  in  the  '  Son  of  God 
who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  them.' 
And  thus  believing  in  His  inward,  spiritual  ap- 
pearance does  not,  in  the  least,  lessen  or  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  redeeming  act  of  universal 
love,  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  dear  Son 
of  God,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and 
His  there  bearing  our  sins,  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree.  On  the  contrary,  it  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  thereof;  and  so  the  children 
of  the  light  cannot  but  render  unto  God,  the 
Father,  the  tribute  of  adoration  and  praise, 
that  He  hath  been  pleased  thus  to  open  the 
way  for  our  reconciliation,  through  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Now  where  Christ 
dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith,  there  is  a  more 
ample  confession  hereof,  than  any  outward  or 
literal  confession  can  be;  and  truly  this  is  the 
way  in  which  He  is  to  be  confessed,  '  that  the 
life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in 
our  mortal  flesh.'  '  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His  ;'  thus  he 
manifests  Himself  by  His  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  the  point  to  which  all  who  believe  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul  must  be  directed,  for  let  us 
believe  ever  so  fully  of  the  outward  coming, 
suffering, and  death  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  in  the 
wonderful  work  done  by  Him,  while  in  that 
prepared  body,  yet  if  we  believe  not  in  Him, 
as  Immanuel  working  in  us,  by  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure, 
we  do  not  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul. 

"  As  a  religious  body  did  God  call  us,  out 
of  darkness,  out  of  gross  and  superstitious 
worship,  into  His  marvellous  light,  and  now  it 
is  at  our  very  life  that  Satan  is  striking,  the 
inward  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  tiue 
light,  borne  testimony  to  by  many  faithful 
martyrs,  and  preached  again  with  power  by 
our  enlightened  predecessors,  and  it  is  from 
among  ourselves  that  the  [enemy]  is  trying  to 
take  and  make  instruments  to  suit  his  purposes. 

"  The  rock  upon  which  the  Church  is  built, 
is  Christ ;  and  the  revelation  of  Him,  to  the 
soul,  is  indispensable  to  every  member  of  His 
body  ;  'now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
members  in  particular.'  If  this  revelation  be 
not  made  to  the  soul,  there  can  be  no  saving 


knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ;  and  this 
revelation  can  never  come  through  any  out- 
ward medium  ;  flesh  and  blood  do  not  reveal 
Christ  unto  the  soul.  The  revelation  of  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,  made  to  Peter,  was  not 
made  through  the  blessed  record  which  God 
has  been  pleased,  outwardly  to  give  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Father  revealed  the 
Son,  without  any  intermediate  agent,  thus  esta- 
blishing that  scripture,  'No  man  knoweth  who 
the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  and  who  the  Father 
is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  Him.' 

"'  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth, 
which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen  ;'  the 
King's  highway  to  holiness;  it  is  so  contrary 
to  flesh  and  blood,  to  the  highly  cultivated 
natural  understanding,  and  to  that  which  is  on 
the  wing,  exploring  the  depths  of  science,  that 
few  there  be  that  find  it.  In  it  through  much 
tribulation  and  suffering,  did  our  predecessors 
pursue  their  holy  course,  and  [now]  when  so 
many  things  present  in  the  garb  of  religion,  to 
divert  from  it,  we  should  be  cautious  of  being 
drawn  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

"  In  the  endeavour  to  set  the  scriptures 
above  the  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  given 
forth,  the  query  put  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
seems  pertinent ;  '  Whether  is  greater,  the 
gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold?' 
That  which  sanctifies  our  bodies,  and  enables 
us  to  glorify  God  in  them,  is  greater  than  our 
bodies  ;  and  that  which  sanctifieth  the  Holy 
Scriptures  unto  us  is  greater  than  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  which  opens  them  to  the  under- 
standing is  greater  than  they  are. 

"  The  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  was  God,  gives  life  and  gives 
it  abundantly.  This  Word  was  before  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were,  and  shall  be,  when  the 
volume  of  the  book  shall  be  no  more,  in  which 
was  foretold  the  power  and  coming  of  the  Word 
made  flesh. 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  blessed  testi- 
mony bearing  witness  to  the  Word,  which  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God  ;  so 
they  direct  to  the  fountain  from  which  they 
emanate.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of  Him 
whose  name  is  called  '  The  Word  of  God,' 
concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  'They  are 
they  which  testify  of  me.' 

"  However  we  may  find  ourselves,  encom- 
passed with  infirmity,  and  manifold  tempta- 
tions, we  must  not  dare  to  lower  the  standard 
of  perfection,  that  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God,  that  standard  set  up  by 
our  Saviour, — '  Be  ye  perfect.'  '  Grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.'  He  was  and  is 
manifest  to  keep  us  from  temptation,  to  deliver 
us  from  evil,  and  '  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil.' 

"The  law  made  nothing  perfect;  but  we 
are  saved  by  hope  of  that  which  we  see  not, 
under  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Him,  by  whom  grace  and  truth  comes  ; 
who  by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  himself, 
sets  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  '  Ye 
are  complete  in  Him.'  There  is  no  imperfec- 
tion in  Him. 

"  After  the  fall  of  man,  the  world  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart.    His  affections  became 


alienated  from  God,  and  the  things  of  this 
world  entered  in,  and  took  up  their  abode 
there  ;  thus  he  lost  the  dominion  which  God 
had  given  him  over  the  earth,  and  also  the 
power  by  which  he  should  have  been  able  to 
subdue  it;  and  so  those  things,  which  God 
commanded  him  to  have  dominion  over,  came 
to  have  the  ascendancy,  and  to  bear  rule  over 
him. 

"  Thus  we  died  in  Adam,  and  this  is  the 
state  in  which  every  unregenerate  man  is  at 
this  day  ;  and  he  or  she  who  is  not  sensible 
that  this  is  or  has  been,  their  state,  have  not 
yet  right  thoughts  respecting  themselves;  never 
knew  that  they  died  in  Adam.  '  This  is  a  wo- 
ful  state.'  In  order  to  redeem  us  therefore, 
Christ,  the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father  came. 

"  According  as  we  submit  to  the  power  of 
Christ,  He  leads  on  to  perfection,  and  during 
the  course  of  His  operations  He  says,  '  Be  ye 
perfect.'  So  through  His  power,  we  advance 
toward  it,  and  when  completely  under  subjec- 
tion are  made  perfect. 

"  *  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God, 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither, 
indeed,  can  be.'  Here  is  a  lively  description 
of  the  distinction  between  the  carnal  mind 
which  neither  is,  nor  can  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  spiritual,  which  can  be,  and  is 
subject  thereto.  'To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace.' 

"  Christ  is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  Him,  and  this 
obedience  must  be  through  the  power  of  His 
Holy  Spirit.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness. The  eye  of  the  unregenerate  hath  not 
seen,  his  ear  heard,  nor  can  his  heart  conceive 
these  things.  Some  who  have  got  high  in  the 
notion  of  them,  must  come  down,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  if  ever  they  become  experi- 
mental witnesses  of  them. 

"  Although  there  does  at  this  time  prevail  a 
spirit  in  many,  which  being  exalted  above  the 
truth,  looks  with  a  supercilious  eye  upon  such 
a  declaration,  as  that  our  Society  was  raised 
up  after  a  night  of  apostacy,  yet  I  am  not  only 
not  at  all  afraid,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  declare,  that  it  did  please  Him  who  causeth 
the  day  spring  to  know  his  place,  and  who 
turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning, 
the  'Lord  of  Hosts  is  His  name,'  to  raise  us 
up  as  a  people;  and  if  notwithstanding  this 
glorious  purpose  concerning  us,  there  be  many 
among  us  w  ho  have  '  left  their  first  love,'  are 
'neither  cold  nor  hot,'  have  only  a  'name 
to  live  and  are  dead,'  it  alters  not  the  founda- 
tion, it  touches  not  those  who  stand  upon  it, 
for  it  has  still  this  seal,  'the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  His.'  In  all  their  affliction  'He 
was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  His  presence 
saved  them.'  His  promise  being  immutable, 
'  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,'  they  are  witnesses 
that  it  is  even  so,  and  that  this  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  very  truth  of  God  the  Father, 
who  hath  sealed  him.'  Thus  from  generation 
to  generation  the  poor,  the  babes,  can  recog- 
nize the  spiritual  manfestation  of  Christ,  the 
Child  born,  and  the  Son  given, — they  can 
glory  in  having  the  government  on  His  shoul- 
ders, and  are  at  times,  favoured  to  give  witness 
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of  his  resumclton,  and  to  praise  and  adore 
His  great  and  glorious  name." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

RrpuMir  of  Liberia. 

Newport,  R.  L,  Twelfth  mo.  29,  1849. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend" :— In  a  re- 
cent number  of  your  useful  paper,  I  notice  that 
the  compiler  of  the  interesting  biographical 
sketches  of  "  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times,"  has  incidentally  referred  to  an  isolated 
fact,  in  a  manner  which  I  think  is  calculated 
to  convey  wrong  impressions  to  his  readers, 
with  regard  to  the  former  colony,  and  now 
republic  of  Liberia.  For  many  years  I  have 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  what  concerns  this 
African  settlement.  This  interest  which  first 
commenced  in  a  charitable  hope,  has  since 
almost  become  established  in  an  earnest  be- 
lief, that  it  is  in  the  councils  of  the  Almighty, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  little  begin- 
ning in  Liberia,  yet  to  redeem  the  afflicted 
children  of  Africa  from  thraldom  in  foreign 
lands,  and  from  barbarism  and  superstition  in 
their  own.  Entertaining  these  views,  I  was 
pained  in  seeing  remarks  tending  to  injure 
the  cause  of  African  colonization,  in  a  journal 
which  is  so  extensively  circulated  among  the 
members  of  a  religious  Society  so  conspicuous 
as  is  that  of"  Friends,"  in  aiding  good  works. 
I  do  not  at  all  question  the  fact  as  stated  by 
the  writer  in  your  columns,  that  the  health  of 
a  family  may  have  been  destroyed  by  their 
removal  to  a  newly  planted  colony  in  a  distant 
country, — but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed 
to  convey  a  caution  to  your  readers,  lest  they 
should  indulge  in  the  too  common  practice  of 
generalizing  from  single  facts, — and  to  infer  that 
because  the  family  of  one  man  was  ruined  by 
seeking  an  asylum  from  oppression  on  a  for- 
eign shore,  a  like  result  must  necessarily  attend 
every  similar  attempt.  A  slight  knowledge  of 
the  early  history  of  our  own  country  cannot 
fail  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion. 
Who  is  there  now  who  doubts  the  great  good 
that  mankind  has  derived  from  the  coloniza- 
tion of  these  United  Slates  ?  And  yet  what 
hardships,  what  exposures,  what  destruction  of 
human  life,  was  incurred  by  our  forefathers  in 
establishing  the  various  colonies  on  our  coasts. 
In  many  instances  they  fled  from  persecution 
and  oppression  in  their  own  land,  to  almost 
certain  death  on  a  foreign  shore.  How  many 
instances  of  privation,  of  suffering,  and  un- 
timely death,  might  have  been,  and  no  doubt 
were,  then  adduced  to  deter  others  from  fol- 
lowing their  example?  And  yet  they  perse- 
vered amidst  every  discouragement,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  where 
they  and  their  children  could  dwell  in  peace, 
and  unmolested  worship  their  Creator  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  light  in  their  own  con- 
science. And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Two 
centuries  have  scarcely  elapsed,  ere  these 
colonies  are  grown  into  a  nation  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  people;  with  every  pros- 
pect, should  Divine  Providence  prosper  them 
as  heretofore,  of  numbering  their  population  in 
hundreds  of  millions,  ere  the  period  of  their 
future  existence  corresponds  with  the  past. 

The  limits  of  such  a  communication  as  this, 


will  not  admit  of  my  entering  into  a  minute 
comparison  of  the  progress  of  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  with  those  of  our  own  country.  If 
so,  it  would  require  no  more  than  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  to  show  that  the  degrees  of 
success  are  altogether  in  favour  of  the  former, 
and  so  strikingly  so,  as  to  be  scarcely  credited 
by  any  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject. 
1  believe  that  if  the  true  character,  progress, 
and  probable  results  of  this  benevolent  plan, 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition,  and  moral 
and  religious  elevation  of  the  coloured  race, 
were  fully  understood  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
generally,  thousands  would  be  astonished  at  the 
infatuation  which  has  led  many  good  men  to 
think  lightly  of,  or  to  speak  disparagingly  of, 
its  objects  and  results.  A  monthly  paper  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  and  conducted  by  Wil- 
liam M'Lain,  for  the  society,  in  pamphlet 
form,  at  one  dollar  per  annum,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, probably  contains  the  best  information 
to  be  obtained,  as  regards  the  current  progress 
of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  and  the  doings  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society. 

One  highly  favourable  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  "  African  colonization,"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  colonists  of 
America  were  too  often  engaged  in  extermina- 
ting the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  or  in  enslaving 
them,  the  coloured  emigrants  to  Africa  frater- 
nize with  the  natives  of  the  soil,  and  as  far  as 
their  influence  and  laws  extend,  protect  them 
from  slavery.  The  republic  now  embraces  a 
sea-coast  of  more  than  four  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  which  before  being  colonized,  was  the 
very  focus  of  the  slave  trade,  but  on  the  whole 
extent  of  which  it  is  now  totally  abolished. 
We  thus  behold  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  sold  as  it  were, 
by  their  brethren  into  Egyptian  bondage,  re- 
turning after  many  years  to  their  Canaan,  not 
to  destroy  and  exterminate  as  under  a  former 
dispensation,  but  to  teach  their  ignorant  bre- 
thren the  arts  of  civilization  and  peace,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  God  and 
Saviour. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  was  commenced 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  colonists  were 
of  an  oppressed  and  down-trodden  race  ;  in 
most  instances  incapable  of  assisting  them- 
selves, or  of  contributing  towards  the  expense 
of  their  passage  to  Africa,  which  was  defrayed 
by  subscriptions  from  comparatively  a  few  in- 
dividuals. The  colony  has  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  obloquy,  and  many  discourage- 
ments. The  Society  has  been  assailed  with  a 
degree  of  virulence  amounting  to  persecution  ; 
and  yet,  what  is  the  result?  That  the  colony 
of  Liberia  has  scarcely  yet  attained  to  an  age 
at  which  the  Plymouth,  and  some  others 
among  the  most  conspicuous  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, were  in  some  instances,  utterly  destroyed 
or  abandoned,  and  in  others,  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremities, — ere  we  behold  it  taking 
its  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  estab- 
lishing a  government,  and  instituting  laws  sec- 
ond to  none  in  apparent  stability  and  wisdom 
on  earth.  Throughout  the  republic,  peace  and 
order  reign  ;  and  are  daily  gaining  strength 
from  a  system  of  education  for  the  youth  and 
native  tribes,  that  will  favourably  compare  with 
that  of  our  own,  and  where  religion  is  re- 


spected, and  unlrammelled  by  kingly  or  priest- 
ly craft. 

Owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
traffickers  in  human  flesh,  a  great  extent  of 
country  adjoining  the  sea-coast  in  Africa,  is 
thinly  peopled,  affording  ample  room  to  accom- 
modate millions  of  emigrants.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  location,  both  as  it  regards  protecting 
and  instructing  the  natives  of  the  interior,  are 
too  apparent  to  need  illustration.  The  nucleus 
is  already  formed  and  firmly  established  ;  its 
growth  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  favour 
the  cause  of  African  colonization  meets  with 
from  the  American  public. 

Some  object  to  the  cause  of  African  coloni- 
zation upon  the  ground  that  the  coloured  man 
by  right  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the 
white  man  here,  and  that  he  should  remain  to 
assist  his  brethren  in  obtaining  their  just  rights. 
If  William  Penn  and  the  early  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  acted  on  that  principle,  Philadel- 
phia might  never  have  been  built.  They  too 
were  denied  their  just  rights  by  the  government 
in  England.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  their 
rights  in  England  was  certainly  not  more  un- 
promising, than  is  that  of  the  negro's  obtaining 
his  in  this  country.  And  yet  they  thought  it 
best  to  seek  a  home  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the 
result  fully  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  deci- 
sion. A  secure  home  was  thus  provided  for 
their  persecuted  brethren  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  where  they  could  flee  and  be  at  rest 
from  their  persecutors  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  those 
they  left  behind  in  England,  suffered  by  their 
conduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  with  which  the  colonists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conducted  their  affairs,  no  doubt,  had  a 
tendency  to  open  the  eyes  of  both  the  people 
and  government  of  England,  to  the  real  merits 
of  a  people  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  despise.  Will  not  this  be  the  effect  of  colo- 
nizing  Africa  ?  The  prejudices  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  here  are  against  the 
negro ;  that  majority  controls  the  government. 
Here  the  negro  suffers  oppression  in  some 
shape  or  other,  alike  at  the  North  and  the 
South.  Let  him  imitate  William  Penn  ; — build 
up  a  nation  in  Africa,  and  show  to  the  world 
that  he  is  not  inferior  to  the  white  man,  when 
allowed  a  fair  field  of  action.  A  little  inquiry 
will  satisfy  him  that  Liberia  is  not  the  sickly, 
wretched  country,  that  he  has  been  told  it 
was.  He  will  find  that  although  the  white 
man  cannot  exist  there,  yet  it  is  healthy  for 
his  race,  and  astonishingly  productive, — and 
where  they  can  soon  be  enabled  to  compete 
with  their  former  oppressors  in  the  world's 
market  in  similar  productions,  raised  on  a  free 
soil.  The  moral  effect  of  a  great  nation  of  free 
and  enlightened  coloured  men,  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  world.  To  it  would  the  eyes 
of  all  the  race  be  turned,  with  aspirations  that 
would  greatly  assist  in  breaking  their  chains. 
The  efforts  of  many  advocates  of  the  ri<jhts  of 
the  coloured  man  seem  limited  to  his  oppres- 
sions in  their  own  country.  But  is  this  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  evil?  Where  does  the  true 
Christian  find  a  precedent  for  looking  at  it  in 
such  a  light?  The  charity  of  good  Samari- 
tans is  not  to  be  circumscribed  by  local  limits. 
Wherever  they  find  suffering,  there  will  they 
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find  objects  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  cha- 
ritv.  Now,  great  as  are  the  evils  of  slavery 
in  "the  Uniied  Slates, — they  are  light  compared 
with  those  connected  with  the  system  through- 
out the  world.  Indiscreet  zeal  in  the  best  of 
causes,  frequently  aggravates  rather  than  dimi- 
nishes evil.  Look  at  the  example  of  England. 
Led  on  by  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  all  the 
virtue  of  the  kingdom  seemed  arrayed  against 
the  system  of  slavery.  After  years  of  inde- 
scribable effort,  the  friends  of  humanity  at 
Jenglh  succeeding  in  accomplishing  its  utter 
overthrow  throughout  the  British  dominions. 
And  what  has  followed?  The  production  of 
sugar  for  the  British  market  was  transferred 
from  the  British  West  Indies  to  Brazil  and  the 
Spanish  islands.  This  increased  demand  for 
sugars,  created  an  increased  demand  for  slaves, 
which  were  only  to  be  procured  from  Africa. 

Three  powerful  nations  are  combined, — 
England,  France  and  the  United  States, — in 
blockading  with  vessels  of  war,  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  to  intercept  the  slave  ships. 
The  dealer  in  human  flesh  is  actuated  alone  by 
motives  of  self-interest  and  profit.  Formerly, 
it  was  his  interest  to  construct  commodious 
vessels  for  his  victims,  that  they  might  reach 
their  destination  in  tolerable  order,  diminished 
as  little  as  possible  by  death  in  the  middle  pas- 
sage. But  since  the  blockade  of  the  coast  by 
vessels  of  war,  he  finds  it  advantageous  to  his 
interest  to  adopt  another  plan, — and  that  is,  to 
construct  his  vessels  on  such  a  model  as  will 
best  enable  him  to  elude  and  escape  the  cruis- 
ers. Small,  sharp-built  vessels  are  conse- 
quently employed  in  the  nefarious  traffic,  into 
which  the  poor  negroes  are  literally  packed, 
and  whose  sufferings  in  the  middle  passage 
beggars  all  description.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,that  great  as  are  the  hardshipsof  the  slave 
in  the  United  States, — the  horrors  that  attend 
the  passage  of  one  slave  vessel  across  the 
ocean,  as  now  conducted, — exceed  all  the  suf- 
ferings that  occur  from  slavery  in  the  United 
States  for  twelve  months  together  or  more. 

T.  Fowell  Buxton  states,  that  in  1838,  it 
required  one  thousand  human  beings  per  diem 
to  supply  the  slave  markets  in  America ;  about 
two-thirds  of  them  dying  in  indescribable  mis- 
ery on  their  journey  in  Africa  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  on  the  passage  across  the  ocean.  Since 
that  period,  owing  to  an  equalization  of  the 
duties  on  British  colonial,  and  foreign  sugars, 
the  consumption  of  the  latter  has  greatly  in- 
creased ;  consequently,  increasing  the  demand 
for  slaves;  whilst  latterly,  a  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  blockade,  and  consequent  intercep- 
tion of  cargoes  of  slaves  by  the  cruisers,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  ship  a  still  greater 
number  than  at  the  time  T.  F.  Buxton  wrote; 
all  of  whom,  including  the  re-captured,  are 
made  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  the  land  jour- 
ney, at  least.  Now,  whilst  no  one  will  pre- 
sume to  cast  blame  on  the  English  philanthro- 
pists, who  accomplished  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very throughout  the  British  dominions, — can 
there  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  coloured  race  were  greatly  increas- 
ed in  the  aggregate  thereby, — and  so  with  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  demand 
for  slaves  has  ever  been  fully  supplied,  and  the 
only  effect  of  the  blockade  has  been  to  enhance 


their  cost  to  the  planters  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  ; 
whilst  their  mortality  has  been  more  than  dou- 
bled thereby,  and  their  suffering  increased  in 
a  degree  not  to  be  conceived  of,  much  less  to 
be  described.  Now,  can  any  reflecting  person 
doubt,  that  if  the  money  that  has  been  expend- 
ed by  England  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade, 
had  been  appropriated  to  colonizing  with  free 
blacks  the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  on  the  plan  of 
Liberia,  the  cause  of  the  negro  would  have 
been  promoted  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  by 
the  methods  that  government  has  pursued  ;  or 
if  the  squadrons  that  have  been  furnished  by 
the  three  powers,  had  been  employed  in  trans- 
porting all  negroes  who  wished  to  emigrate  to 
Africa,  that  were  or  should  be  freed,  instead 
of  blockading  her  coasts, — can  there  be  a 
question  which  plan  would  have  most  conduc- 
ed to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade? 
What  magnificent  results  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  attended  such  a  course !  The 
whole  coast  of  Africa  ere  this  would  have  been 
hemmed  in  with  colonies  of  intelligent  men, 
rendering  her  coasts  impervious  to  the  slave 
ships.  A  way  would  have  been  opened  for 
thousands  of  benevolent  planters  to  have  freed 
their  negroes,  and  to  have  placed  them  where 
they  would  no  longer  need  protection.  The 
natives  of  the  interior  no  longer  instigated  by 
the  trafficker  in  human  flesh,  would  have  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
to  procure  of  their  civilized  brethren  the  arti- 
cles they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  of 
the  slave  merchant,  in  exchange  for  the  bodies 
of  their  fellow  men. 

In  a  remark  made  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Life  of  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  a  key  is  given  to 
the  only  plan  that  can  ever  be  brought  to  bear 
effectually  upon  the  civilization  of  Africa. 
After  describing  the  success  which  attended 
the  early  operations  of  the  Niger  expedition — 
showing  that  the  natives  were  every  way  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  instructions  of  the  officers  of 
the  expedition,  and  to  comply  with  their  wishes 
in  abandoning  the  slave-trade,  &c, — the  whole 
cause  of  the  failure  is  attributed  to,  and  no 
doubt  was  caused  by  the  mortality  which  at- 
tended the  expedition.  The  writer  says  :  "Of 
the  301  persons  who  composed  the  expedition 
when  it  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Niger, 
forty-one  perished  from  the  African  fever.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  of  the  108 
Africans  on  board,  not  one  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  disease." 

Here  then  is  the  key  of  African  civilization, 
exposed  as  it  were  by  accident, — as  the  writer 
really  seemed  to  doubt  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  spare  a  couple  of  lines  for  its  disclo- 
sure ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  important 
circumstance  was  ever  noticed  afterwards. 
This  fact,  connected  with  the  preceding  narra- 
tive of  the  Niger  expedition,  proves  almost 
conclusively  that  settlements  might  have  been 
established  with  ease,  had  the  expedition  been 
manned  and  officered  exclusively  with  coloured 
men.  And  this  is  the  plan  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  as  carried  out  in  their 
settlements  in  Liberia,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions. The  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
was  on  the  plan  of  the  Niger  expedition;  nearly 
or  quite  all  places  of  trust  or  profit  were  filled 
with  whites;  and,  consequently,  the  coloured 


race  were  degraded,  and  the  colony  languish- 
ed, and  still  languishes.  The  circumstance  of 
the  climate  of  Africa  being  so  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  whites,  affords  the  best  guar- 
antee for  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
coloured  race. 

I  have  extended  these  remarks  far  beyond 
what  I  intended ;  but  the  longer  I  dwell  on  this 
subject,  the  more  it  expands  to  my  view,  and 
the  greater  importance  it  assumes.  And  great 
indeed  is  the  importance  of  African  coloniza- 
tion, if  in  its  future  career  is  involved  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  most  crying  evil  under  the  sun 
from  one  continent,  and  the  civilization  and 
christianization  of  another. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  I  think  that  I  am  pretty  well  acquaint- 
ed with  their  religious  doctrines, — and  I 
fully  believe  in,  although  I  cannot  sufficiently 
appreciate  that  great  and  all-comprehensive 
truth  so  earnestly  taught  and  implicitly  obeyed 
by  George  Fox,  viz.,  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Light  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  heart  to  en- 
able man  to  work  out  his  soul's  salvation,  and 
the  manifestation  of  which,  if  watchfully  obey- 
ed in  childlike  simplicity,  will  lead  into  all 
truth.  In  this  light  would  I  ask  this  commu- 
nication to  be  examined,  and  what  is  not  ap- 
proved therein,  cast  as  worthless  away,  for 
then  worthless  I  am  sure  it  must  be. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Cash !— Industry ! 

The  following  paragraph  appears  to  be  taken 
from  a  Boston  paper  : 

"  A  Heavy  Business. — Mr.  Kaulback,  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  several  protective 
unions  in  New  England,  has  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  for  the  quarter  ending  January 
1,  1850,  the  sum  of  $102,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  some  $23,000  over  the  previous 
three  months.  This  is  an  important  branch 
of  trade  that  has  recently  grown  up  amongst 
us,  the  more  so  as  it  is  a  cash  business,  no 
credit  in  any  case  ever  being  asked  for.  There 
are  now  in  active  operation  109  union  cash 
stores  in  New  England,  nearly  all  stocked  by 
the  above  named  agent." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  the 
above-mentioned  associations  ;  but  we  are  fully 
persuaded,  that  if  mechanics  and  traders,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  little  or  no  capital, 
could  be  introduced  into  the  practice  of  doing 
business  for  cash,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them.  We  have  heard  of  mechanics  who 
had  to  work  for  the  money  to  buy  their  tools  ; 
and  if  persons  who  employ  them  and  possess 
ample  means,  would  pay  them  at  once  for  their 
work,  they  would  be  put  in  funds  to  pay  for 
articles  which  they  use  in  their  business. 
At  first  it  might  subject  some  persons  to  diffi- 
culty, in  not  being  able  to  purchase  without 
money  ;  but  when  they  found  the  custom  was 
established,  it  would  teach  them  the  necessity 
of  industry  and  perseverance,  and  prevent 
them  from  squandering  the  property  of  others, 
which  many  by  their  adroitness  get  into  their 
hands.  By  dealing  for  cash  they  would  ac- 
quire a  reputation  that  would  insure  them  the 
best  article,  and  at  the  lowest  price,  and  more- 
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over,  they  and  the  persons  they  deal  with 
would  be  spared  all  anxiety  respecting  pay- 
day. There  is  a  radical  change  needed  in  t he 
business  operations  of  a  very  large  class.  Some 
who  sol  out  with  apparent  intentions  to  be  hon- 
est and  punctual,  after  gaining  a  little  credit, 
appear  to  forget  that  nearly  all  the  means 
winch  they  possess,  belong  to  their  creditor, 
and  they  consume  his  property  and  the  proceeds 
of  iKeir  labour,  as  though  it  was  all  profit,  and 
thus  are  left  destitute  of  the  ability  to  discharge 
their  debts.  Another  place  to  obtain  credit 
must  then  be  sought,  and  in  a  few  years  some 
persons  by  disregarding  their  promises  and 
their  obligations,  destroy  their  character  and 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  this  system,  and 
finally,  they  feel  themselves  without  reputation, 
lose  i heir  energies  to  turn  about  and  engage 
in  honest,  industrious  habits, — fall  into  the 
company  of  other  broken-down  persons — often 
resort  to  strong  drink  to  raise  their  spirits,  and 
eventually  become  beggars,  thieves,  or  inmates 
of  the  almshouse  or  some  hospital.  All  this 
would  be  avoided  by  strict  integrity  and  punc- 
tuality on  their  part,  and  on  the  part  of  those 
who  employ  them. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Short  Measure. 

A  late  paper  stated,  that  the  merchants  of 
New  York  were  preparing  a  petition  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State,  asking  the  passage  of 
a  law,  enforcing  a  penalty  on  the  sellers  of 
dry  goods,  which  are  short  in  measure.  They 
say  it  is  a  common  habit  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  New  England,  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  put  up  dry  goods 
in  this  way.  The  Courier  adds,  that  "the  evil 
alluded  to  has  become  very  extensive  in  almost 
every  kind  of  goods  from  abroad,  which  find 
a  market  in  that  city."  Covetousness  opens 
the  way  to  one  degree  of  dishonesty  after  an- 
other, until  the  habit  of  over-reaching  and 
wronging,  becomes  so  common,  that  people 
persuade  themselves  there  is  little  or  no  harm 
in  it ;  it  is  so  often  practised  even  by  some  who 
pass  in  the  world  for  possessing  an  average 
share  of  integrity.  But  it  is  impossible  to  vio- 
late conscience  with  impunity.  Every  lime 
men  suppress  and  disregard  its  requirements, 
insensibility  to  the  standard  of  pure  righteous- 
ness steals  over  them.  Satan  gets  a  little 
firmer  foothold  in  their  minds,  inflames  the  de- 
sire for  getting,  while  he  takes  the  opportunity 
to  suggest  they  need  not  be  so  scrupulous 
about  little  matters,  as  he  calls  gradual  devia- 
tions from  the  right  path,  and  the  right  mea- 
sure and  weight. 

Many  articles  brought  to  our  markets  in 
Philadelphia,  which  were  formerly  sold  by  the 
bushel,  are  now  mostly  sold  by  the  basket. 
At  one  time  baskets  were  made  to  contain  a 
bushel,  but  after  the  practice  of  selling  by  the 
basket  generally  obtained,  there  being  no  law 
to  regulate  their  size,  and  strengthen  peoples' 
honesty,  they  began  to  lessen  in  dimension 
until  they  now  hold  from  about  one  half  to 
three-fourths  of  a  bushel.  To  encourage  the 
buyer  they  are  made  to  look  more  capacious 
than  they  really  are, — the  bottom  being  pushed 
in  like  an  inverted  funnel,  or  the  bottom  of  a 


French  sweet  oil  bottle.  Many  poor  people 
try  to  get  their  living  by  retailing  out  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  truck  sold  by  the  basket,  but 
find  themselves  often  deceived  when  they  di- 
vide the  contents  by  the  half  peck.  Why 
New  Jeisey  and  Delaware  should  be  constant- 
ly giving  uncertain  or  short  measure  by  their 
little  pinched-up  baskets,  and  no  application  be 
made  to  some  legislative  body,  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  scripture  doctrine  on  just  measures, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  When  the  article  is 
sold  by  the  bushel,  the  clerk  of  the  market  is 
required  to  sen  that  the  measure  contains  the 
quantity  sold  ;  but  over  the  capacity  of  a  basket 
he  has  no  jurisdiction.  The  vender  may  ex- 
ercise all  the  deception  his  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise, and  there  is  no  remedy  ;  but  surely  if  it 
is  important  that  a  bushel  should  contain  a 
measure  specified  by  law,  and  any  diminution 
is  punishable  with  fine,  it  is  no  less  necessary 
that  a  basket  should  contain  a  specific  quan- 
tity, and  that  any  falling  off  should  be  visited 
by  a  similar  penalty.  This  is  a  growing  evil, 
and  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
apply  a  remedy,  with  reference  "to  baskets 
brought  to  our  market. 

In  the  year  1667,  under  a  concern  for  the 
reputation  of  Friends,  and  their  religious  pro- 
fession, George  Fox  wrote  a  paper  to  Friends 
of  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland,  &c., 
from  which  the  following  is  taken.  It  con- 
tains hints  that  would  be  profitable  at  this 
day  if  duly  regarded, — and  certainly  does  not 
countenance  covetousness,  or  short  measure. 

"  Friends  keep  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God, 
and  in  the  Truth  in  all  your  dealings.  Make 
no  advantage  upon  the  times  ;  but  rather  when 
things  are  high  which  are  to  be  sold,  do  you 
abate  that  you  may  serve  your  neighbours — 
and  when  things  are  low,  that  the  people  can- 
not put  off  their  commodities  without  great 
loss,  so  that  they  cannot  maintain  their  fami- 
lies, with  clothes  and  the  like,  then  do  you  in 
such  case  rather  give  more,  and  by  this  you 
will  have  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  when  your 
eye  is  not  unto  yourselves,  but  to  serve  the 
nation,  and  to  do  good  in  the  islands  and  plan- 
tations. What  a  savour  was  there  at  first  in 
those  parts  of  the  world,  that  did  ascend  into 
these  parts  !  how  just,  how  equal,  how  righte- 
ous the  Quakers  were  in  all  their  dealings, 
that  most  people  though  not  Friends,  had  ra- 
ther have  of  you  than  of  any  other  people; 
and  so  through  your  faithful  dealing  you  were 
ready  to  take  away  all  others'  trading,  through 
your  honesty  and  plainness.  But  now  Friends, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  ill  savour  come 
from  those  parts  of  the  world  into  these  parts, 
that  you  are  not  as  you  were  in  the  beginning. 
Therefore  Friends,  all  mind  the  Lord ;  for 
your  outward  things  are  his.  Deal  uprightly 
and  righteously,  and  just — and  let  not  outward 
things  lift  you  up  or  throw  you  down,  but  live 
above  them.  If  God  give  increase,  let  not 
your  hearts  be  set  upon  it,  for  outward  things 
are  uncertain,  and  have  wings,  and  will  fly 
away,  and  therefore  trust  not  in  them,  but  in 
the  living  God.  Let  all  your  words  be  sea- 
soned with  Grace;  and  let  your  conversation 
preach  to  the  world,  that  your  lives  may  judge 
the  world,  and  your  doings  theirs,  if  you  in- 
tend to  have  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  ;  for  the 


Lord  redeems  from  the  earth  that  he  may 
reign  upon  it,  and  so  on  all  earthly  things.  So 
let  truth  and  righteousness  fly  amongst  you, 
and  honesty,  that  you  may  be  a  good  savour 
unto  God  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

"  Some  who  have  been  merchants  this 
way,  that  have  gone  into  your  parts,  I  under- 
stand have  been  of  no  good  savour  ;  but  some 
have  been  griping  and  grinding,  and  exacted 
above  what  is  equal,  by  which  they  have  run 
out.  Yea,  some  have  run  out  into  things 
which  are  far  unbecoming  modesty  or  Christi- 
anity. Therefore  all  love  righteousness  and 
truth,  and  deal  uprightly  with  all  men  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  that  your  light  may  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." — G.  F. 


A  father  once  gave  the  following  advice  to 
his  sons  : — "  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  you  to 
have  two  heaps  ;  a  heap  of  unintelligibles,  and 
a  heap  of  incurables.  Every  now  and  then 
you  will  meet  with  something  or  other  that 
may  pretty  much  distress  your  thoughts  :  but 
the  shortest  way  with  the  vexations  will  be,  to 
throw  them  into  the  heap  they  belong  to,  and 
be  no  more  distressed  about  them.  You  will 
meet  with  some  unaccountable  and  incompre- 
hensible things,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of 
many  people.  Throw  them  into  your  heap  of 
unintelligibles ;  leave  them  there.  Trouble 
your  mind  no  further  about  them.  You  will 
meet  with  some  unpersuadable  people ;  no 
counsel,  no  reason,  will  do  any  thing  upon  the 
obstinate,  especially  as  to  owning  their  of- 
fences. Throw  them  into  the  heap  of  incura- 
bles ;  leave  them  there.  And  so  go  on,  do  the 
best  you  can.  Let  not  the  crooked  which 
cannot  be  made  straight,  encumber  you." 


The  advice  of  Parmenio,  the  Grecian  gene- 
ral, to  his  son,  was  worthy  of  him  to  give,  and 
worthy  of  every  man  of  sense  to  adopt.  "My 
son,"  said  he,  "  would  you  be  great  you  must 
be  less  ;"  that  is,  you  must  be  less  in  your 
own  eyes,  if  you  would  be  great  in  the  eyes 
of  others. 

The  railroads  completed  in  this  country 
measure  over  8500  miles,  and  the  lines  already 
in  progress  and  rapidly  advancing  will  add 
half  as  much  to  the  aggregate. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  2,  1850. 


The  communication  "  Republic  of  Liberia," 
has  been  in  our  possession  several  weeks, 
being  deferred  on  account  of  the  press  of  other 
matter.  In  giving  it  a  place  in  our  columns, 
we  would  not  have  it  inferred,  that  we  have 
changed  our  position  in  regard  to  the  coloni- 
zation scheme.  We  consider  it  still,  as  we 
have  from  the  first  considered  it,  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  great  end  in  view,  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  curse  of  slavery  in  these  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  we  have  uniformly  re- 
spected the  motives  of  a  large  proportion  of 
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those  who  have  espoused  that  cause,  believing 
that  they  are  actuated  by  feelings  of  pure  be- 
nevolence. The  intelligent  author  of  the  arti- 
cle referred  to,  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
Know  is  of  this  class;  and  as  he  has  discussed 
the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  liberality,  and  in  a 
way  to  give  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  himself  and  coadjutors,  we  thought 
it  but  reasonable  that  he  should  be  heard. 


It  affords  peculiar  satisfaction  that  our  city 
is  so  generally  quiet  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Though  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
holiness  in  one  day  above  another,  yet  it  is  so 
needful  and  proper  for  the  sake  of  body  and 
mind,  that  there  should  be  a  portion  of  time 
appropriated  to  rest  from  labour,  to  abstract 
our  thoughts  from  all  worldly  business,  and  to 
devote  them  to  Divine  meditation  and  the  sol- 
emn duty  of  worship,  that  instead  of  any  re- 
laxation in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the 
right  observance  of  that  day  of  the  week, 
we  would  crave  its  increase, — and  that  the 
young  people  should  be  kept  at  home,  when 
not  at  their  places  of  worship,  rather  than 
be  allowed  to  wander  about  the  streets  in 
a  light  and  rude  manner.  We  love  to  feel 
a  solemnity  in  the  streets,  and  to  observe 
the  various  Christian  professors,  walking  to 
and  from  their  different  worship  houses  in  a 
serious  frame  of  mind.  It  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  do  not  desire  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world,  but  to  pay  to  Him  that  homage 
and  reverence  which  is  due  to  his  great  Name. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  more  constantly 
through  every  day  of  the  week,  inward  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  and  obedience  to  his  bless- 
ed will  are  maintained,  the  greater  will  be  the 
care  to  assemble  as  the  Christians  of  old  did, 
to  offer  public  spiritual  worship,  and  the  more 
effectually  will  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
city  be  preserved. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  in  part 
by  noticing  in  one  of  the  late  papers,  that  a 
very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  was  held  recently  in  one  of  their 
places  for  worship,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  cause  a  better  observ- 
ance of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  A  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  presided  ;  speeches 
were  made,  and  the  military  parades,  and  the 
theatrical  amusements  on  that  day,  were  con- 
demned in  unqualified  terms.  This  move- 
ment, it  is  said,  may  be  deemed  as  the  initia- 
tory step,  towards  an  improvement  in  the 
practice  complained  of.  A  happy  day  it  will 
be  when  Christians  in  name,  become  so  in  na- 
ture, and  military  institutions,  and  theatres, 
are  totally  dispensed  with  every  day  in  the 
week  ;  but  from  their  own  showing,  it  is  plain 
that  the  contemplated  improvement  is  greatly 
needed  among  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans, — 
which  vital  religion  would  most  effectually 
accomplish. 

We  take  the  following  account  from  a  late 
paper,  said  to  be  contained  in  the  St.  Louis 
People's  Organ,  of  the  21st  ult.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  a  slave  state  editor  should  give  a 
detail,  that  indicates  a  consciousness  of  the 
barbarity  of  treating  as  mere  cattle,  human 
creatures,  "  made  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 


gels." What  wilful  blindness  overspreads  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  men  and  women  as  slaves, 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  clearest  proof  of  its 
enormity,  and  the  decided  testimony  against  it 
of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  Christendom, 
persist  in  the  false  position,  that  it  is  their 
right  to  hold  them  as  property,  and  that  the 
attempts  of  others  to  overturn  the  system,  is 
"oppression."  Has  the  man  of  colour  no 
rights  ?  Is  he  incapable  of  feeling  oppression  ? 
and  wherein  does  he  differ  from  the  man  of 
lighter  skin  in  his  natural  and  unalienable 
right  to  liberty  ? 

A  Scene  in  St.  Louis— Slave  Auction. 

We  find  in  the  St.  Louis  People's  Organ,  of 
the  21st  ult.  the  following  account  of  a  sale  of 
"  human  cattle,"  in  that  city.  It  is  rather 
'  fanatical,'  perhaps,  for  a  paper  published  in 
a  slave  state,  and  in  the  very  city  from  which 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  driven  forth  but  a  few 
years  ago,  (and  finally  murdered  at  Alton,)  for 
uttering  the  truth  in.  language  infinitely  less 
offensive  to  the  '  ears  polite'  of  human  flesh 
dealers.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  hopeful 
'  signs  of  the  times.' 

'■'■Commercial.'" — The  steps  of  the  court 
house  were  crowded  yesterday  morning  to  wit- 
ness the  sale  of  a  fine  looking  drove  of  human 
beings.  The  critters,  after  having  their  mouths 
examined  like  horses,  and  their  limbs  pulled 
about  to  test  their  soundness,  were  put  up  to 
be  knocked  down  by  the  hammer.  Competi- 
tion was  very  brisk,  and  the  lot  realized  good 
prices.  A  girl,  Caroline,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion and  interest,  from  the  anxiety  she  display- 
ed during  the  bidding  for  her  flesh  and  blood, 
bone  and  sinews.  As  the  price  rose  to  $400, 
a  hopeful,  meaning  smile  gradually  spread 
over  her  dusky,  good-natured  face,  (the  last 
lot  a  boy,  had  only  brought  some  $455  or  so.) 
The  bidding,  confined  to  two  persons,  rose  to 
$430.  She  became  restless,  continually  glanc- 
ing from  one  to  the  other  of  her  would-be  pur- 
chasers— her  predilections  for  one  had  evi- 
dently been  formed.  '  $470,  say  the  five' — 
called  the  auctioneer ;  a  pause  ensued,  of  sus- 
pense  to  her ;  the  one  she  hoped  to  serve, 
hesitated.  1  Going  at  $480 — going — who'll 
say  the  $500?'  He  still  hesitated;  the  hope- 
ful look  had  gone  from  her  features,  and  was 
replaced  by  something  akin  to  a  feverish  dread 
— still  she  looked  in  his  face,  wishing  she 
might  dare  to  urge  him  on.  He  nodded,  '$500 
for  this  likely  girl ;  fifteen  years  old  ;  guaran- 
tee given.  $500  and  going.'  A  nod  from  his 
opponent  brought  her  up  to  $505.  From  this 
moment,  she  seemed  to  have  east  aside  all 
hope  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  her,  which  might  buy  her;  at  least  all  out- 
ward signs  had  fled,  and  she  glanced  round 
calmly  at  the  crowd  of  heads  looking  on  her, 
as  on  some  jack  in  the  box,  shown  publicly 
and  gratuitously.  We  grew  sick  of  the  scene 
as  the  auctioneer  proclaimed  $510  had  been 
bid,  and  we  turned  to  force  our  way  through  the 
crowd,  but  we  were  fast  wedged.  '  Going — 
fair  warning — going;'  the  key  fell  on  the  book, 
and  the  auctioneer  bent  forward  to  enter  the 
amount  of  sale — the  girl  looked  also,  at  the 
sum  she  fetched  in  the  flesh  market,  but  never 
moved  a  muscle,  except,  perhaps,  a  slight 


brightening  was  observable  in  the  eye,  and  in 
the  parting  of  the  lips,  as  if  in  pride  that  she 
had  sold  for  so  much. 

"  '  Caroline,  you  and  the  boys  go  home,' 
exclaimed  some  one  near ;  the  crowd  opened 
to  let  them  pass;  and  we  escaped.  Home! 
Father  of  all,  what  a  mockery  of  that  endear- 
ing term  ;  the  home  of  the  stranger,  perhaps, 
the  trader — a  home  where  bondage  ends  but 
with  death." 

A  slated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  6th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  at  the  Bible  Depository. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street,  on  Second-day 
evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  are  particularly  invited 
to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Second  mo.,  1850. 

WANTED 

In  Friends'  Select  School  for  Boys,  a  com- 
petent  Assistant  Teacher.  Application  to  be 
made  to  L.  Nicholson,  No.  24  S.  Twelfth 
street ;  Joseph  Kite,  No.  265  N.  Fifth  street  ; 
or  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch  street. 

Friends'  Asylum. 
The  Managers  of  the  Asylum  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  suitable  Friends  to  fill  the  stations 
of  Steward  and  Matron  of  the  Institution ;  the 
present  Superintendent  and  Matron  having 
resigned. 

Application  to  be  made  to  William  Bettle, 
No.  244  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  S.  Third 
street. 


Friends''  Hats. 
Benjamin  H.  Lighlfoot,  Hatter,  having  im- 
proved in  health,  has  resumed  his  business  in 
connection  with  James  Nickerson,  of  the  late 
firm  of  Nickerson  &.  Bishop,  at  No.  41  North 
Second  street,  where  an  assortment  of  Hats 
for  Friends  and  others  will  be  kept,  or  made 
to  order. 

The  patronage  of  his  friends  and  former 
customers  is  respectfully  solicited. 

N.  B.  Hats  for  Boys  kept  on  hand,  or  made 
to  order. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Ridge,  Bel- 
mont Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  Twelfth  month,  1849, 
Jesse  K.  Livezey,  of  Chesterfield,  to  Elizabeth  Pat- 
terson,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  23d  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her  father, 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Thomazine,  only  daughter  of  William 
and  Eliza  Thomas,  aged  22  years. 

 ,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  her  residence  at  Peekskill, 

N.  Y.,  Hannah,  widow  of  Asa  Upton,  in  the  64th  year 
of  her  age  ;  an  esteemed  elder  of  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Visit  to  the  Mcnomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

The  Friend  left  at  the  Fort,  occupied  part  of 
his  lime  in  pedestrian  excursions  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Oneidas,  on  Duck  Creek.  It  lay  in 
a  south-west  direction,  and  the  tract,  occupied 
bv  them,  is  said  to  extend  12  miles  in  length, 
by  6  or  8,  in  breadth.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  getting  exact  information  from  Indians,  un- 
less, by  lengthened  intercourse,  their  confi- 
dence has  been  gained.  Many  questions  from 
a  stranger,  are  aft  to  excite'  mistrust,  and  v»  licit ' 
is  to  be  learned  from  ihem,  concerning  their 
situation  and  possessions,  must  be  gathered 
incidentally.  Some  attempt  at  direct  inquiries 
was  made,  but  symptoms  of  shyness  appear- 
ing, the  querist  desisted,  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed, for  he  had  much  desired  to  have  the 
Indians'  own  account  of  themselves. 

Similar  attempts,  with  the  same  result,  have 
been  made  by  Government  officers  ;  but  they 
have  attributed  their  failure,  in  part,  to  another 
cause.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
in  his  annual  report,  for  1848-1849,  excuses 
his  deficiency  in  information  which  he  had 
been  instructed  to  procure, — "  In  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  the  Indians  compre- 
hend the  object  of  the  inquiries,  and  their 
svperstitious  disinclination  to  furnish  informa- 
tion respecting  themselves  or  their  affairs." 

It  is  not  likely  this  Indian  svperstition  will 
die,  under  the  shadow  of  Anglo-Saxon  avarice. 
As  to  the  comprehension  of  Indians,  it  is  as 
true  now,  as  in  Penn's  day,  that  it  takes  a 
shrewd  man  to  deal  with  them.  They  some- 
times comprehend  more  than  (hey  think  it 
expedient  lo  divulge,  and  must  have  been  dul- 
lards, indeed,  had  they  not,  long  ago,  compre- 
hended what  the  while  man's  inquiry  into  the 
value  of  their  possessions  portends. 

How  many  acres  these  Oneidas  cultivate, 
the  Friend  could  not  ascertain.  The  reader 
can,  perhaps,  form  some  estimate,  from  what 
follows. 

There  is  a  tolerably  good  road  from  the  Bay 
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to  and  through  the  settlement.  Several  miles 
of  the  Reservation,  next  the  Bay,  are  still  in 
their  primitive  state,  well  covered  with  heavy 
timber.  At  about  71  miles,  the  traveller,  as- 
cending from  a  li't'e  . valley,  through  which  r 
lively  stream  of  Utr  .lows,  suddenly  emerges 
from  the  thick  woods,  into  the  cleared  land. 
The  road,  a  short  distance  before  him,  inclines 
somewhat  to  the  left,  extending  partly  along 
the  side  and  partly  across  the  undulations,  of 
a  low  range  of  rounded  hills,  over  which  he 
sees  sprinkled,  the  unpretending,  but  substan- 
tial habitations  of  the  Oneidas,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  The  prospect  is  very  pleas- 
ing, independent  of  any  agreeable  associations ; 
but  the  reflection,  that  the  green  fields  and 
snug  buildings,  so -prettily  situated,  are  the 
properly  of  Indians,  and  the  result  of  their 
own  labour  and  good  management,  adds  a  pe- 
culiar interest  and  charm  to  the  view.  The 
emotions  excited  in  the  mind  by  such  a  scene, 
are  at  the  same  moment,  fraught  with  pleasure 
and  sorrow.  Hope  for  the  future,  arises, 
clouded  by  doubts  and  fears. 

In  walking  up  to  the  settlement,  many  of 
these  Indians  were  met,  on  their  way  to  mar- 
ket, with  produce  from  their  farms  and  lum- 
ber. They  were,  mosily,  in  such  vehicles  as 
that  whiC-fa  carried  the  S^rrfchds  to  Fond-tiu-lac 
— a  description  of  carriage,  which  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  coach  and  wagon.  The 
squaws  who,  occasionally,  accompanied  the 
men,  screened  their  complexion  with  umbrel- 
las :  bonnets  and  other  head-gear,  have  not 
yet  been  adopted  by  them.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  going  a  shopping.  Their  costume  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  their  Menomonie  sisters. 
The  men  were  clothed  much  as  farmers  are, 
among  ourselves,  and  one  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  respectability  of  their  appear- 
ance and  equipages.  The  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  their  horses,  wagons  and  harness, 
would  have  been  creditable  to  the  agricultural 
population  of  Pennsylvania:  many  of  the 
horses  were  superior  in  appearance  and  spirit 
to  those  we  commonly  find  among  our  own, 
farmers.  This  being  spoken  of  in  Green  Bay, 
it  was  observed,  in  reply,  that  the  Oneidas  had 
better  teams,  than  any  other  country  people 
about  the  Bay. 

That  which  may  be  properly  called  their 
Settlement,  extends  about  six  miles  in  length, 
and  occupies  a  space  of  half  a  mile  to  one 
mile  in  width.  There  are  three  parallel  roads, 
at  convenient  distances  passing  lengthwise 
through  it,  and,  at  intervals,  transverse  lanes; 
affording  ready  access  to  the  different  farms. 
The  houses  were  of  wood,  and  most  of  them, 
so  far  as  the  Settlement  was  traversed — that 
is,  for  3i  miles — were  built  along  the  main  or 
central  avenue;  but  a  number  were  noticed, 
on  the  back  roads,  and  some  of  these  present- 
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ed,  in  the  distance,  an  attractive  and  rural 
appearance.  Most  of  their  buildings,  how- 
ever, looked  sombre  for  want  of  paint,  and 
rather  uninviting  from  deficiency  of  shade. 
Thffe  were  tin  porches,  «nn  with  very  little 
exception,  no  trees  about  them.  Many  were 
well-proportioned  and  neatly  constructed,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  paint  or  white-wash, 
would  have  had  a  cheerful  appearance.  The 
most  conspicuous  buildings  were  the  house  of 
the  Head  Chief  and  the  Episcopal  place  of 
worship.  The  latter  was  a  very  pretty  struc- 
ture of  moderate  dimensions,  and  no  great 
architectural  pretensions,  but  well  placed, 
nicely  painted,  and  wearing  the  pleasant  face 
of  a  New  England  village  meeting-house.  The 
former  was  rather  more  ambitious,  being  a 
spacious,  double  house,  painted  white,  and  set 
back,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
road.  Like  the  residences  of  most  of  the 
Oneidas,  it  had  not  a  tree  to  screen  it  from  the 
noon-day  sun,  nor  a  bush  or  vine  to  relieve 
the  dazzling  glare  of  its  white  sides.  It  had 
another  deficiency,  which  struck  a  stranger 
more  unpleasantly — a  want  of  steps  to  a  fine 
front-door  well  elevated  above  ground,  but  to 
which  one  could  only  obtain  access  by  walking 
a  plank.  It  called  to  mind  the  case  of  the 
man  i>:  s^riptuYrJ,  wflO  bega.i  to  fctViid,  boi  was 
not  able  to  finish.  A  dilapidated  fence  before 
the  house  and  some  other  indications,  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  length  of  the  purse  was  not 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  design.  One 
thing  was  rather  odd — a  brass  plate  on  the 
door,  with  the  Sachem's  name  engraved  there- 
upon. 

There  are  two  missionary  stations  on  this 
Reservation — one,  Episcopal,  exercising  a  care 
over  the  north-east  portion  of  the  Settlement — 
the  other,  Methodist,  more  to  the  south-west. 
The  latter  station  being  the  more  distant,  was 
not  visited.  Both  have  schools,  where  instruc- 
tion is  given,  exclusively,  in  English.  But  it 
was  understood,  that  sufficient  provision  was 
not  made  for  all  the  children.  It  was  appre- 
hended, from  appearances — without  excepting 
even  the  household  of  the  Sachem — that,  at 
least  in  lime  past,  as  much  pains  had  not  been 
bestowed  upon  the  girls,  as  the  boys.  This 
unequal  advancement,  to  whatever  cause  it 
may  be  attributable,  is  a  serious  evil,  and  must 
effectually  retard  improvement.  It  is  but 
semi-civilizing  a  community,  to  instruct  but 
one  sex.  The  air  of  entire  discomfort  and 
lack  of  in-door  tidiness,  observed  in  some  cases 
that  came  under  notice,  could  be  ascribed  to 
no  other  cause,  and  must  operate  as  a  great 
discouragement  lo  the  male  portion  of  the 
family,  promote  a  distaste  for  domestic,  habits 
and  be  of  evil  example  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

The  buildings  of  the  Oneidas  were  by  no 
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means  equal  to  those  of  the  Brolhertons,  nor 
were  their  fields  in  as  nice  condition,  nor  their 
homed  cattle  as  carefully  hred,  as  those  of  the 
Stockbridges.  Yet,  in  all  these  respects,  they 
would  bear,  pretty  well,  to  be  put  in  compari- 
son with  most  communities  of  whites,  of  as 
recent  date.  In  one  particular — the  height, 
material  and  firmness  of  their  fences — they 
excelled.  No  such  fencing  was  seen  else- 
where. The  height  seemed  needless;  unless 
for  the  exclusion  of  deer.  It  was  asserted, 
that  these  people  formed  the  most  important 
part  of  the  agricultural  population  of  this  vici- 
nity— were  quite  superior,  as  farmers,  in  in- 
dustry and  productiveness,  to  the  farmers  of 
French  descent,  and,  in  fact,  brought  to  mar- 
ket more  corn  and  beef,  than  any  body  else. 
Potatoes  seem  to  be  neglected  by  them ;  at 
least,  none  were  seen  under  cultivation  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  planting  of  them  may  be  said  to  be 
pretty  much  abandoned,  at  present,  by  all  cul- 
tivators in  this  neighbourhood  ;  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  three  successive  crops  by  the 
rot.  The  Friends  did  not  notice  a  potato  field 
near  Green  Bay,  and  the  root  was  difficult  to 
get.  What  were  seen  on  the  table,  came  from 
a  distance. 

These  Oneidas  are  from  700  to  800  in  num- 
ber. They  are  said  to  have  added  by  natural 
increase,  100  to  their  population,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Duck  Creek  settlement. 
There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  records  and 
verbal  statements  of  their  removal  from  New 
York  and  the  time  of  their  coming  to  this 
place.  Several  of  them,  of  whom  inquiry  was 
made,  said  they  had  been  here  about  sixteen 
years.  This  was  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
whole  community,  as  the  question  did  ;  but,  on 
looking,  sometime  afterwards,  at  a  published 
account  of  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  removal  of  the  New  York  Indians  to 
Wisconsin,  presented  and  probably  prepared 
by  Eleazar  Williams,  it  would  seem,  they 
must  have  left  New  York  in  1821,  or,  at 
latest,  in  1823.  They  bought  land,  at  the  for- 
mer date,  of  the  Menomonies,  made  an  addi- 
tional purchase  in  1822,  and  in  1823,  received 
President  Monroe's  sanction  and  approbation 
of  the  transaction.  Yet,  in  1831,  at  a  treaty 
held  with  the  Menomonies,  at  Washington, 
published,  by  authority  of  Congress,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  "Statutes  at  large," 
which  contains  all  the  Indian  Treaties,  to  the 
year  1842,  it  is  stipulated  that  "if,  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  prescribe  for  that  purpose, 
the  New  York  Indians  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  remove  from  New  York,  and  settle  on  the 
said  lands,"  those  lands  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  United  States.  Three  years  appear  to 
have  been  the  limit  of  the  contemplated  indul- 
gence; which  would  bring  the  date  to  1834, 
and  agree  very  well  with  the  statement  of  the 
several  Oneidas  above  alluded  to.  This  dis- 
crepancy not  being  known  until  after  the 
Friends  finally  left  Green  Bay,  they  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  seeking  an  explanation.  It, 
probably  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  Indians 
removed  in  different  parties,  at  different  times; 
and  those  individuals,  of  whom  inquiry  was 
made,  may  have  answered  only  for  the  parties 
with  which  they  were  connected  ;  or,  it  may 


be,  that  at  first  they  did  not  settle  on  Duck 
Creek,  but  on  another  portion  of  their  pur- 
chase, of  which  the  United  States,  subsequent- 
ly, got  possession,  by  dint  of  a  certain  treaty, 
made  (manufactured  might  be  a  better  word,) 
with  the  Menomonies,  at  Butte  des  Morts,  in 
1827. 

Under  the  title  of  New  York  Indians  are 
comprised  Oneidas,  Senecas,  Onondagos,  Cay- 
ugas,  Tuscaroras,  Stockbridges,  Brolhertons, 
the  St.  Regis,  and  Munsies.  Delegates  from 
these  nations  entered  into  a  treaty,  in  1821, 
with  the  Menomonies  and  Winnebagos,  for  a 
tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Fox  river,  be- 
tween Green  Bay  and  Lake  Winnebago,  for 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  $2000.  This  treaty 
was  approved  by  President  Monroe,  in  1822. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  New  York  In- 
dians negotiated  with  the  Menomonies,  for  an 
additional  tract,  the  first  being  judged  too 
small ;  for  this  they  were  to  pay  $3000.  This 
agreement  was  likewise  confirmed  by  Monroe, 
in  1823.  The  two  tracts  were  computed  to 
contain  upwards  of  750,000  acres. 

By  means  of  these  negotiations,  many  of 
the  New  York  Indians  were  induced  to  relin- 
quish their  old  homes,  and  go  to  Wisconsin, 
having  the  solemn  assurances,  of  which  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  lavish  to  Indians, 
that  there  they  might  stay  in  perpetuity  ; 

Where  the  land-sharks  cease  from  troubling', 
And  the  Indian  is  at  rest. 

The  land-sharks  being,  meantime,  allowed  to 
swallow,  what  they  had  left,  in  New  York. 
Four  short  years  brought  this  perpetuity  to  a 
termination,  and  broke  the  dream  of  the  Red 
man. 

About  that  period,  the  Government  was 
seized  with  an  uncommon  fit  of  tenderness  and 
concern  for  the  poor.  Menomonies.  It  had  dis- 
covered, that  the  New  York  Indians  had  cheat 
ed  them,  despite  the  vigilance  of  President 
Monroe.  Either  they  had  not  paid  for  their 
lands,  or  had  not  paid  enough.  Justice  must 
be  done ;  the  abused  Menomonies  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  crafty 
brethren.  Fraudulent  bargains  are  null  and 
void.  This  was  no  purchase  at  all.  The 
New  Yorkers  must  disgorge,  let  go,  and  del 
ver  up  their  ill-gotten  gain.  Deliver  up  to 
whom,  does  the  simple-hearted  reader  imagine? 
To  the  Menomonies?  Nay,  verily.  What 
would  they  want  with  it  ?  They  had  parted 
with  it,  and  so  proved  they  did  not  want  it 
Besides,  why  should  the  great  Government  of 
the  United  States  waste  its  sympathies  for 
nought?  Part  of  these  purchases  included  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  land  in  Wiscon 
sin — that  part  which  bordered  on  the  Neenah 
Government  is  much  wiser  than  Indians,  and 
knows  a  great  deal  better  what  to  do  with 
land,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  it :  for  ought 
not  he  who  can  make  the  most  money  out  of 
a  thing,  to  have  it? 

Eleazar,  unfortunately  for  the  argument, 
says,  "  Up  to  this  period,  harmony  and  confi 
dence  prevailed  between  the  Western  tribes 
and  those  of  New  York." 

The  Western  Indians  do  not  appear  to  have 
known  how  badly  they  were  cheated.  Gov- 
ernment  opened  their  eyes ;  at  least,  so  it  would 


seem,  from  some  of  the  words  of  a  treaty  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Statutes  at  large" — the  treaty 
of  Butte  des  Morts: — "Much  difficulty  having 
arisen  from  the  negotiations  between  the  Me- 
nomonie  and  Winnebago  tribes  and  the  various 
tribes  and  portions  of  tribes  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  claims  of  the  respective 
parties  being  much  contested,  &c,  &c.  ;  it  is 
agreed  by  the  Menomonies  and  Winnebagos, 
that  so  far  as  respects  their  interest  in  the  pre- 
mises, the  whole  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  whose  deci- 
sion shall  be  final." 

So  it  seems,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  there  was  trouble  among  the  Indians. 
A  mediator,  perchance,  might  allay  it,  or  gain 
somewhat  by  the  attempt.  Who  so  fit  an  um- 
pire as  the  President? 

The  poor  Indians,  in  this  case,  fared  like  the 
cats  who  had  the  monkey  to  adjust  their  dis- 
putation : 

"  A  shell  for  thee,  and  a  shell  for  thee ; 
The  oyster  is  the  lawyer's  fee." 

But  the  Indians'  fate  was  more  grievous,  inas- 
much as  the  fomenter  of  the  trouble,  was  the 
judge  to  settle  it — not  the  choice  of  the  dispu- 
tants, but  self  appointed. 

The  New  York  Indians  lost  the  land,  and 
the  Menomonies  didn't  get  it.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  bargained,  that  the  latter  should  have,  in 
goods,  a  sum,  considerably  greater  than  they 
had  received  for  the  same  land,  from  the  for- 
mer. Of  course  the  value  of  the  goods  would 
not  be  fixed  by  the  Indians,  and  every  body, 
acquainted  with  Indian  payments,  knows  that 
it  is  not  customary  to  undervalue,  on  such  oc- 
casions. Yet,  it  may  be,  the  Menomonies  got 
more  on  the  second  sale,  than  on  the  first. 
But  that  is  no  justification  of  the  transaction. 
Suppose  they  preferred  selling  to  their  Red 
brethren  on  better  terms  than  to  white  men; 
whose  business  was  that  ?  They  were  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  New  York  Indians, 
and  naturally  would  rather  have  such  neigh- 
bours, than  the  children  of  the  great  Horse- 
leech, whose  cry  is  still — Give,  give — more 
land,  more  land. 

The  treaty — to  which  it  must  be  observed 
the  New  York  Indians  were  not  parties — anti- 
cipates the  decision  of  the  President,  by  de- 
scribing a  certain  tract  of  country,  "  the  juris- 
diction and  title  of  which,"  it  says,  "  are  hereby 
acknowledged  to  be  in  the  United  States." 
The  metes  and  bounds  of  said  tract  being  told, 
they  are  found  to  include  the  land  on  the  Nee- 
nah, sold  by  the  Western  to  the  New  York 
Indians.  Therefore,  as  if  to  save  appearances, 
this  proviso  is  added: — -"//"the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
boundaries  thus  established  interfere  with  any 
just  claims  of  the  New  York  Indians,  the  Pre- 
sident may  then  change  the  said  boundaries," 
&c,  &c. 

By  the  4th  and  5th  articles  of  this  treaty,  it 
was  agreed  to  give  the  Indians,  who  were  par- 
ties to  it,  goods  to  the  amount  of  $15,682— 
and  to  them  and  the  New  York  Indians,  joint- 
ly, $1000  per  annum,  for  three  years,  and 
$1500  per  annum,  "  as  long  as  Congress  think 
proper." 

This  Treaty   was   ratified  by  President 
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Adams  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
With  the  proviso: — "That  the  said  treaty  shall 
not  impair  or  a  fleet  any  right  or  claim  which 
the  New  York  Indians  or  any  of  them  have  to 
the  lands  or  any  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the 
said  treaty." 

This  proviso  was  a  dead  letter;  the  treaty 
was  literally  enforced.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  a  man  of  justice,  as  he  interpreted  justice. 
But  he  had  a  strong  touch  of  the  Puritan  in  his 
composition.  His  forefathers  believed  that  if 
savages  did  not  turn  land  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, civilized  men  had  a  divine  right  to  take 
it  from  them  and  convert  it  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  their  private  purposes;  and  Adams  held 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  kindred  senti- 
ments. Nevertheless,  the  result  of  this  busi- 
ness may  have  been  beyond  his  control  and 
intention. 

It  was  at  this  treaty  that  Oshkosh  first  fig- 
ured as  Head  Chief.  Lewis  Cass  and  Thomas 
L.  McKenney  were  the  negotiators.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Oshkosh  became 
Sachem  were  stated  some  weeks  ago.  The 
object  of  conferring  that  dignity  upon  him, 
may  now  be  discerned.  If  our  Government 
ought  to  snub  Austria,  for  Hungarian  abuses, 
what  ought  the  constituents  of  Senator  Cass  to 
do  with  him,  in  the  matter  of  the  Menomonies? 
What  a  difference  it  still  makes  in  this  world, 
whether  my  bull  or  your  bull  did  the  mis- 
chief! 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  North  American  &.  XT.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  First  month 
(January),  1850. 

The  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  clear,  cold 
!  day,  the  coldest  of  the  month,  the  mean  tem- 
I  perature  being  20  only  ;  and  as  the  ground  was 
[covered  with  snow,  and  the  weather  continued 
i  cool,  sleighing  was  tolerably  good  for  several 
1  days.    After  the  6th  it  became  mild,  the  mer- 
cury not  once  falling  so  low  as  freezing  till  the 
!  14th,  which,  with  the  two  following  days,  was 
cooler.    From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
i  month  the  weather  was  unusually  mild,  the 
thermometer  being  but  three  times  at  or  below 
32  deg. 

The  snow  that  covered  the  earth  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  was  gone  by  the  9th, 
and  except  five  or  six  inches  on  the  14th,  little 
or  no  more  fell  during  the  month. 

The  mild  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  furnished  a  few  fine  spring-like  days, 
i  iq  which  the  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  the 
magnolia,  &c,  swelled  ;  the  tulip  and  the  cro- 
cus sprung  out  of  the  earth  ;  the  maple  and 
the  perennial  chick-weed  put  forth  blossoms, 
and  the  grassy  terrace  assumed  a  livelier 
green.  But  these  days  were  few,  and  darker 
ones  intervened.  The  previous  cold  weather 
had  left  the  earth  chilled  and  frozen  ;  and  the 
warm  south  winds  that  then  prevailed,  coming 
in  contact  with  its  cold  surface,  deposited  a 
portion  of  their  moisture,  condensed  and  ren- 
dered superabundant  by  the  cooling  process. 
Some  months  since  we  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate the  well  known  law,  that  warm  air  will 
contain  and  hold  in  a  state  of  invisible  vapour, 


more  water  than  cold  air;  that  it  not  only  had 
the  capacity  to  hold  more,  but  that  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity, a  law  of  its  nature,  that  it  should  pos- 
sess more ;  and  we  then  gave  you  some  exam- 
ples of  the  arid  state  of  the  north  winds  that 
prevailed  at  the  time,  as  they  swept  along  over 
our  warmer  earth  and  imbibed  a  portion  of  its 
caloric,  showing  with  what  eagerness  and  with 
what  power  they  sought  to  simply  this  demand. 

In  obedience  to  the  same  law,  the  warm 
south  winds  that  so  frequently  prevail  in  the 
later  winter  and  early  spring  months,  are 
damp  winds  ;  cooled  by  contact  with  the  cold- 
er earth  and  other  objects  in  their  progress 
north,  they  deposit  the  moisture  thus  rendered 
excessive.  No  soorter  does  a  fine,  spring-like 
day  occur,  than  some  care-taking  matron 
throws  open  the  windows  of  her  chamber  to 
woo  into  it  the  southern  breeze — the  room  has 
been  without  fire,  and  the  walls  retaining  near- 
ly their  winter  temperature,  soon  reduce  the 
warm  air  to  its  dew  point,  and  the  drops  are 
seen  to  trickle  down  the  nicely  papered  wall. 
The  warm  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold 
earth,  of  a  necessity  soon  ceases  to  be  trans- 
parent ;  it  becomes  hazy,  misty,  foggy — a 
cloud  is  formed  before  our  eyes,  it  rests  upon 
the  earth,  and  men  live  in  it — if  the  causes 
still  operate,  condensation  goes  on  ;  the  cloud, 
like  a  sponge,  becomes  saturated — it  leaks — a 
drizzling,  and  sometimes  a  brisk  rain  follows. 
The  month  under  review  furnished  abundant 
examples  of  these  phenomena. 

The  cloud  in  these  cases  being  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  rarely  rises  much 
above  it,  and  one  of  two  things  must  occur  be- 
fore it  can  be  permanently  dispersed, — the  air 
must  become  cooler,  which  it  generally  does 
at  this  season  of  the  year  by  the  springing  up 
of  a  north  wind — or,  secondly,  the  earth  must 
become  warmer,  as  it  did  by  the  continuance 
of  mild  weather  from  the  15th  to  the  28ih.  On 
tbe  25th,  for  instance,  the  temperature  of  hy- 
drant water  (which  may  be  presumed  to  give 
very  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in 
which  the  conduits  lie — say  3  or  4  feel  below 
the  surface)  was  38° — of  the  earth,  10  inches 
below  the  surface,  42° — and  at  the  surface 
about  44° ;  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  on  that  day  was,  as  seen  in  the 
table,  47°.  Thus,  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  air  had  on  that  day  approximated  within 
3  degrees  of  each  other  in  the  temperature, 
and  thus  gave  promise  of  fair  weather  without 
an  intervening  change  in  the  wind. 

A  heavy  snow  fell  on  the  21st  and  22nd  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Massachusstts ;  and  in 
Maine  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  at  the  same  time 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  interrupting  travel  on 
the  railroads.  Here  there  was  a  continued 
rain  on  the  21st,  and  most  of  the  ensuing 
night. 

A  north-east  storm  travelled  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  the  14th  to  the  18th,  its  cen- 
tre being  on  the  14th  in  latitude  36,  longitude 
72.  The  gale,  which  was  severe  and  disas- 
trous in  many  cases,  was  not  felt  in  this  city. 

Our  rivers  continue  quite  open  to  naviga- 
tion. . 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month 
was  between  16  on  the  1st,  and  59  on  the 
27th,  or  43  degrees. 


The  quantity  of  rain  for  the  month,  as  re- 
corded at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  4f 
inches. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  First  month 
was  37,  which  is  6  degrees  above  the  common 
mean  of  60  years — four  times  within  that  pe- 
riod the  mean  of  this  month  has  risen  to  38, 
once  to  39,  once  to  40  ;  and  in  1790  the  mean 
of  the  month  is  recorded  at  44  degrees. 


Thermo- 
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1  16 
219 

3:29 
429 
5  24 
621 
732 
8.36 
9  3(> 
10  30 
ll!40 
1247 

13  35 

14  26 

15  23 
10  29 
17  36 
1837 
1934 

20  28 

21  36 

22  40 
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24  36 

25  44 
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27,48 
2841 
2935 

30  30 

31  [31 


24  20 
30  24| 
37;33 

35  32 
3027 
31]26 
3634 
3-<l37 
3837 
46141 
55471 
50  4Si 
36 ,35* 
31'28* 

36  '29  J- 

41  35 

42  3.) 

38  37J 

39  36* 
36 '32 
4641 

43  41* 

42  38 

40  38 
50  47 
54  50* 
59  53* 

43  42 
39  37 
3633 
42  36* 


Wind. 


Course 

and 
Force. 


Remarks  on  the  weather  for  First 
month,  18j0. 


N.  W.    1  Clear — good  sleighing. 

N.NW.  1  Cloudy. 

N.        i\  Do. 

N.NW.  2l  Do. 

WbyN.  1  Clear. 

W.        l;Clear— cloudy  p.  m. 

N.         2 Cloudy,  drizzly  p.  m.   Snow  last  night. 

NbyW.  2|    Do.    gentle  rain,  evening. 

N.        2|    Do.   snow  about  gone. 

N.  W.   *  Fair,  white  frost.  Spring-like  day 

E.        2  Rain  A-  M.    Cloudy  p.  H. 

W.        3  Clear.    Cloudy  p.  m. 

N.         2!Fair — overcast  p.  m. — snow  evening. 

N.  W.  3  Cloudy— clear  p.m.,5  in.  snow  last  night. 

N.  W.   1  Clear — cloudy  p.  m. 

S.  W.    il    Do.  do. 

Calm.     JHazy,  misty  day.   Snow  last  night. 

Do.         Rainy  day. 

N.        4  Overcast — clear  p.  m.   High  wind. 

N.  W.  1  Clear — cloudy  p.  m. 

N.  E.    2  Rained  all  day. 

N  N  W  4  Rain  ceased  this  A.  M. — clear  p.  M. 

S.  W.    1  Clear — some  clouds  p.  M- 

W.        1  Overcast — foggy. 

S.  W.    1  Misty— rained  in  the  night. 

N.         1  Drizzly — fair  p  M. 

S.  W.    1  Misty  morning— clear  and  very  fine. 

N  by  E.  2  Cloudy— rain  at  10  a.  it.— clear  even'g. 

N.NW,  3 Clear. 

NbyW.  2|  Do. 

S.  W.    2!   Do.   white  frost— overcast  p.  M. 


Philada.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1S50. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Saguenay  River. 

The  following  description  of  this  extraordi- 
nary river  is  from  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of 
Burr's  Panorama  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"This  river  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  140 
miles  below  Quebec,  and  although  a  mile  wide, 
it  appears  narrow  when  compared  with  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence,  which  at  this  point  is 
considerably  more  than  25  miles  in  width. 
The  Saguenay  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tributaries  of  the  great  river;  its  volume  of 
water  is  immense,  and  the  depth  and  force  of 
its  current  is  so  sensibly  felt  at  its  confluence 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  vessels  are  obliged  to  yield  to 
its  influence.  It  is  decidedly  the  largest  river 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  the  St.  Law- 
rence excepted.  From  the  inky  blackness  of 
its  waters,  and  the  strange,  wild,  and  romantic 
character  of  the  scenery  along  its  banks,  it 
may  be  considered  unquestionably  the  most 
remarkable  river  on  the  continent.  Whilst 
we  are  approaching  the  lofty  portals  of  this 
mysterious  stream,  a  brief  description  of  the 
region  from  whence  it  derives  its  source,  will 
better  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  this  great  wonder  of  nature. 

"  In  an  immense  valley,  forming  part  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  about  42  leagues  north  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  the  beautiful  Lake  of  St.  John. 
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lis  form  is  nearly  circular;  its  diameter,  about 
30  miles,  and  it  serves  as  a  great  natural  re- 
servoir, into  which  12  rivers  and  many  smaller 
streams  discharge  their  waters.  The  Sague- 
nay  is  the  only  outlet  hy  which  this  vast  col- 
lection of  water  finds  its  way  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Its  scenery  is  of  the  wildest  and  most 
startling  description  through  its  whole  length, 
which  is  about  130  miles  from  Lake  St.  John 
to  Tadousac  Bay.  The  first  half  of  its  course 
lies  through  a  wilderness  of  hills  covered  with 
the  pine,  the  fir,  and  the  spruce,  and  formid- 
able rapids  render  the  navigation  hazardous 
except  to  experienced  canoemen.  But  below 
Chicoutimi,  which  is  68  miles  from  its  mouth, 
it  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  From 
Ha!  Ha  !  Bay,  downwards,  the  passage  of  its 
waters  is  through  solid  mountains  of  sienite 
granite,  which  seem  to  have  been  split  asun- 
der by  the  upheavings  of  an  earthquake,  thus 
forming  an  immense  canal  with  banks  of  per- 
pendicular rocks,  lowering  up  to  1500  or  2000 
feet  above  the  water,  which  is  about  150  fath- 
oms deep  nearly  the  whole  distance.  Its  depth 
at  different  points  has  never  been  ascertained  ; 
it  has  been  plumbed  with  a  line  of  330  fathoms, 
1980  feet,  and  that  too  immediately  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  and  no  bottom  could  be  found. 
The  power  of  language  is  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe this  great  specimen  of  Nature's  handi- 
work, nor  is  it  possible  to  convey  to  the  reader 
any  conception  of  it,  by  adducing  any  other 
river  scenery  as  a  simile — for  nothing  like  it 
can  be  found  in  North  America." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  150.) 

Although  the  intimations  to  the  mind  of  Sa- 
rah Harrison  that  a  field  of  labour  awaited  her 
in  Europe,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  yet 
she  did  not  feel  released  from  concern  for  the 
church  in  America,  particularly  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  The  condition  of  Friends  in 
Maryland  was  weightily  upon  her  spirit,  yet  she 
was  not  hasty  in  moving  in  the  matter.  Indeed, 
the  point  in  which  she  most  often  seemed  to 
make  mistakes,  was  holding  back  too  long 
from  apprehended  duty.  A  prospect  of  visit- 
ing some  of  the  meetings  in  that  State,  and 
attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Baltimore, 
held  in  the  Tenth  month,  1790,  began  to  grow 
clear  in  her  mind,  and  yet  perhaps  was  not  so 
much  so  at  the  time  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
in  the  Ninth  month,  as  to  encourage  her  to 
lay  it  before  her  Friends  for  their  judgment 
and  unity.  The  meeting  did  not  finish  its 
business ;  and  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Phi- 
ladelphia was  to  be  held  the  following  week, 
the  Monthly  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  7th 
of  the  Tenth  month. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  Sarah  Harri- 
son found  her  mind  more  and  more  strongly 
impressed  with  the  duty  of  immediately  attend- 
ing to  the  prospect  which  had  been  opened  to 
her.  If  she  was  at  the  commencement  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  she  could  not  well 
attend  her  own  adjourned  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  receive  its  sanction.  In  this  strait  she 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Meeting  of  Min- 


isters and  Elders,  who  on  carefully  and  solidly 
weighing  her  concern  and  entering  into  sym- 
pathy with  her,  were  easy  to  encourage  her  to 
proceed  to  Baltimore,  some  of  them  undertak- 
ing to  lay  the  case  before  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. This  was  done,  and  that  meeting  uniting 
in  her  prospect,  forwarded  minutes  for  her, 
and  Margaret  Elliott  her  companion  after  them. 
She  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Baltimore, 
and  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Deer  Creek,  both 
held  in  the  Tenth  month,  in  which  her  labours 
were  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  up- 
right-hearted labourers,  for  a  restoration  of 
primitive  principles  and  primitive  practices. 
After  this  she  joined  Mary  Ridgway  and  Jane 
Watson,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  many 
other  meetings  in  Maryland.  The  Gospel 
labours  of  these  two  valuable  Friends  were  so 
in  accordance  with  the  exercises  and  previous 
ministry  of  Sarah  Harrison  in  the  same  meet- 
ings, that  Sarah  wrote :  "  I  may  with  thank- 
fulness say,  they  have  sealed  my  former  testi- 
monies in  that  land.  We  travelled  in  near 
unity  of  spirit,  being  made  one  another's  helps 
in  the  Lord,  so  that  it  seemed  hard  to  part. 
On  leaving  Maryland,  and  feeling  clear  of  fur- 
ther service  there,  I  looked  toward  home,  with 
full  expectation  of  returning;  but  He  that  hath 
a  right  to  all  our  services,  ordered  it  other- 
wise. We  came  on  together  to  Wilmington, 
and  soon  after  we  reached  that  place,  a  visit 
to  the  families  of  Friends  there  presented  to 
their  minds,  and  I  saw  a  door  opened  for  me 
to  release  myself  of  a  burden  1  had  felt  for 
many  months.  I  joined  them  in  the  service, 
which  took  us  till  sometime  in  the  Twelfth 
month  following.  We  have  had  many  bap- 
tizing times  together,  especially  under  the 
ministry  of  these  dear  women,  who  have  been 
wonderfully  favoured,  and  had  even  to  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  things  of  Esau,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  many." 

Sarah  Harrison  returned  her  minute  in  the 
First  month,  1791,  and  her  Friends  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  say,  she  "gave  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  account  of  her  late  religious  visit 
to  Baltimore, — parts  adjacent,  and  other 
places." 

Mary  Ridgway  and  Jane  Watson,  the  two 
ministering  Friends  above  spoken  of,  were  in- 
deed much  favoured  when  in  this  country  with 
spiritual  discernment  and  Gospel  authority  in 
their  labours. 

Mary  Ridgway  with  clear  judgment  to  con- 
demn departures  from  the  Truth,  was  yet  a 
meek-spirited,  mild-spoken  advocate  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  whilst  Jane  Watson 
was  bluntly  honest,  and  spoke  home  truths  in 
plain,  straight-forward,  and  sometimes  sharp 
language.  She  was  one  to  whom  a  descrip- 
tion given  by  that  late  worthy  minister,  Ann 
Jones,  of  another  Friend,  would  very  pro- 
perly apply.  "  He  hewed  to  the  mark,  no 
matter  what  became  of  the  chips."  I  shall 
narrate  an  anecdote  concerning  these  two  min- 
isters, the  particulars  of  which  I  wrote  down  a 
number  of  years  since  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Friend  who  was  at  the  meeting  when  the  cir- 
cumstance occurred.  The  Friend  is  still  liv- 
ing. Mary  and  Jane  being  at  Burlington 
about  to  visit  the  meetings  in  the  limits  of  that 
quarter5  were  furnished  by  that  valuable  elder 


John  Hoskins,  with  a  list  of  the  meetings  in 
course  for  them  to  attend.  They  felt  easy  to 
take  the  meetings  in  the  order  which  their 
Friend  had  laid  out  for  them,  and  proceeded 
on  their  way.  At  one  meeting  where  they  had 
never  previously  been,  and  with  the  members 
of  which,  excepting  one  man  elder,  they  were 
wholly  unacquainted,  the  following  circum- 
stance occurred.  Jane  rose  on  her  feet,  and 
whilst  her  strong  voice  and  Irish  accent  seem- 
ed to  give  emphasis  to  her  words,  took  for  her 
text,  "  Love  is  strong  as  death  ;  jealousy  is 
cruel  as  the  grave  ;  the  coals  thereof  are  coals 
of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame." 
In  descanting  on  the  nature  of  jealousy,  she 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  a  worthy  female,  who, 
not  without  cause,  was  suffering  under  its 
pangs.  At  this  stage  of  her  communication, 
she  had  some  consolation  to  hand  forth  to  the 
person.  She  then  turned  her  discourse  to  the 
husband  of  the  sufferer,  the  evil  instrument  of 
her  sorrows,  and  proceeded  as  though  reading 
over  a  narrative  of  by-gone  events,  to  pro- 
claim his  hypocrisy  and  shame.  As  she  told 
of  his  lapses  from  honour  and  virtue,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  What,  Friends,  if  I  could  almost 
lay  my  hands  upon  him!" 

Jane  then  sat  down,  and  soon  after  Mary 
Ridgway  arose,  and  in  her  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive manner  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
difference  between  real  religion,  and  that  mere 
outward  show,  which  to  casual  and  superficial 
observers,  seemed  as  lovely  as  the  real.  She 
compared  the  appearance  without  the  substance, 
to  the  pictures  of  the  painter,  and  the  statuary 
of  the  sculptor,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  yet 
they  were  not  the  things  they  represented. 

When  the  meeting  had  closed,  the  two 
Friends  went  home  with  their  acquaintance, 
the  elder.  He  spoke  to  Jane  on  the  subject  of 
her  ministry,  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  there 
being  any  such  person  there,  and  said,  he 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake.  "  No 
mistake  at  all!"  said  the  straightforward  Jane. 
"  Who  was  that  plain  man  that  sat  on  the  bench 
fronting  me,  who,  when  I  began  to  speak  look- 
ed up  so  boldly  in  my  face ;  but  presently, 
drooped  his  head,  and  did  not  raise  it  again 
during  the  meeting  ?    That  is  the  man  !" 

This  person  was  at  that  time  an  overseer  of 
the  meeting,  and  for  aught  that  his  neighbours 
knew,  was  exemplary  in  his  domestic  relations 
as  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  outward  walks 
amongst  men.  But  in  three  weeks  from  the 
lime  of  this  meeting,  a  train  of  hidden  depra- 
vity transpired,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  wife, 
which  Jane  had  so  graphically  delineated,  were 
found  to  have  been  a  sad  reality. 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  the  prospect  of 
a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  which  had  at  times  for 
many  years  been  adding  bitterness  in  the  cup 
of  Sarah  Harrison's  earthly  enjoyments,  be- 
came so  weighty  that  she  deemed  the  time 
drew  near  in  which  it  must  be  performed.  On 
the  30th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  she  in- 
formed the  women's  meeting  of  her  concern, 
where  it  being  united  with,  she  was  accompa- 
nied into  the  men's  meeting  by  a  number  of 
her  sympathizing  sisters  in  the  Truth.  It 
appeared  to  her  brethren  also  that  the  concern 
was  fully  ripe,  and  in  full  unity  of  the  church 
militant,  she  was  set  at  liberty  for  the  service 
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to  which  she  was  called.  Her  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  the  Second  month,  and  the  spring 
■peeling  of  ministers  and  elders  in  the  Third 
nonih,  set  her  beloved  brother  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gospel  Samuel  Emlen,  as  well  as  herself, 
at  liberty  for  labour  in  Europe. 

About  the  time  of  the  spring  meeting  she 
received  the  following  letter  from  her  sympa- 
thizing Friend  Lydia  Hoskins. 

"  Burlington,  Third  mo.  9th,  1792. 
■J  Dearly  beloved  Friend, — 

"  I  often  think  of  thee,  and  have  much  de- 
sired to  see  thee  in  this  trial  of  thy  faith  and 
love  to  the  great  and  good  Master,  who  leaveth 
not,  nor  forsaketh  those  whose  trust  is  in  him, 
and  who  are  faithfully  given  up  to  serve  him. 
Thou  hast  known  many  sore  conflicts  and  deep 
[baptisms  of  spirit,  both  on  thy  own  account 
and  for  others,  that  the  high  professors  may 
anse  and  shake  themselves  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  wherewith  many  have  spotted  and 
defiled  their  garments,  and  by  which  the  best 
life  has  been  buried  in  earthly-mindedness : 
that  so  the  church  militant  may  more  and  more 
mrise  and  put  on  her  beautiful  garments, — may 
,be  cleansed,  fitted  and  prepared  to  join  the 
[church  triumphant  in  heaven.  Ah!  my  dear 
Jfriend,  these  have  been  and  are  thy  deep  exer- 
jcises.  But  the  mourners  in  Zion  and  the 
jheavv-hearted  in  Jeiusalem  who  are  travailing 
ifor  the  prosperity  of  Truth,  shall  in  due  time 
receive  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
Imouming,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
|spirit  of  heaviness.  This,  I  believe,  has  been, 
and  will  be  thy  experience;  and  He  that  has 
been  with  thee  in  six  troubles,  will  not  leave 
|thee  in  the  seventh.  May  He  be  with  thee  in 
all  dispensations,  whether  in  heights  or  in 
depths — thy  stay  and  thy  staff*,  and  thy  safe 
convoy  through  time  to  a  blessed  eternity. 
Yea,  may  the  God  of  all  consolations,  grace, 
mercy,  peace,  truth  and  love,  be  with  thee  as 
a  shelter  from  the  storm,  a  covert  from  the 
heat,  and  as  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in 
a  weary  land.  May  he  support  thee  in  every 
trial  and  close  besetment,  and  conduct  thee 
safely  through  all  storms  and  tempests,  both 
within  and  without;  that  so  thy  labour  may 
be  blessed  to  the  churches,  to  the  comfort  of 
the  honest-hearted,  and  thy  own  enriching 
peace  and  true  consolation. 

"  My  spirit  is  clothed  with  that  love  and 
sympathy  toward  thee,  which  many  waters 
cannot  quench,  nor  floods  divide  ;  in  which  I 
bonclude,  and  remain  thy  affectionate  friend, 
Lydia  Hoskins." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Too  few  are  the  parents  who  are  sufficiently 
cautious  and  circumspect  of  what  they  do  in 
the  presence  of  their  children,  or  who  are  will- 
ing to  restrain  themselves  from  all  such  prac- 
ice  and  discourse  as  may  instil  into  their 
minds  false  notions.  Do  they  not  hear  con- 
inually  resounded  the  commendations  of  great 
estates,  numerous  attendants,  fine  houses,  and 
sumptuous  furniture?  And  does  this  amount 
:o  public  approbation?  Nothing  is  said  before 
children  without  effect;  and  one  word  of  esteem 
Dr  admiration  of  riches,  falling  from  the  father, 
is  enough  to  create  a  passion  for  them  in  the 


son,  which  will  grow  up  with  his  years,  and 
perhaps  never  be  extinguished.  And  where  is 
the  use  in  telling  our  children  that  they  must 
bear  the  cross — they  must  not  desire  worldly 
gratifications,  &c. — if  they  see  the  parents 
straining  every  power  of  mind  and  body  to 
accumulate  earthly  riches? 


Selected. 

THE  NAUTILUS  AND  THE  AMMONITE. 

BY  THE  LATE  O.  F.  JUCI1 ARDSON. 

The  Nautilus  and  the  Ammonite 
Were  launch'd  in  storm  and  strife; 

Each  sent  to  float,  in  its  tiny  boat, 
On  the  wide,  wild  sea  of  life. 

And  each  could  swim  on  the  ocean's  brim, 

And  anon,  its  sails  could  furl; 
And  sink  to  sleep  in  the  great  sea  deep, 

In  a  palace  all  of  pearl. 

And  their's  was  a  bliss,  more  fair  than  this, 
That  we  feel  in  our  colder  time; 

For  they  were  rife  in  a  tropic  lile, 
In  a  brighter,  happier  clime. 

They  swam  'mid  isles,  whose  summer  smiles 

No  wintry  winds  annoy; 
Whose  groves  were  palm,  whose  air  was  balm, 

Where  life  was  only  joy. 

They  roam'd  all  day,  through  creek  and  bay, 

And  travers'd  the  ocean  deep  ; 
And  at  night  they  sank  on  a  coral  bank, 

In  its  fairy  bowers  to  sleep. 

And  the  monsters  vast,  of  ages  past, 
They  beheld  in  their  ocean  caves; 

And  saw  them  ride,  in  their  power  and  pride, 
And  sink  in  their  billowy  graves. 

Thus  hand  in  hand,  from  strand  to  strand, 

They  sail'd  in  mirth  and  glee  ; 
Those  fairy  shells,  with  their  crystal  cells, 

Twin  creatures  of  the  sea. 

But  they  came  at  last,  to  a  sea  long  past, 

And  as  they  reach'd  its  shore, 
The  Almighty's  breath  spake  out  in  death, 

And  the  Ammonite  liv'd  no  more. 

And  the  Nautilus  now,  in  its  shelly  prow, 

As  o'er  the  deep  it  strays, 
Still  seems  to  seek,  in  bay  and  creek, 

Its  companion  of  other  days. 

And  thus  do  we,  in  life's  stormy  sea, 
As  we  roam  from  shore  to  shore ; 

While  tempest-tost,  seek  the  lov'd — the  lost — 
But  find  them  on  earth  no  more  ! 


For  "Trie  Friend." 

MONET. 

The  right  use  of  the  temporal  goods  with 
which  we  are  entrusted,  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  The  scriptures  of  truth 
inform  us  that  the  earth  with  all  its  fulness  is 
the  Lord's.  Whatever  portion  of  it  therefore 
may  be  committed  to  our  care,  can  only  be 
properly  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stewardship, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  which,  a  strict 
reckoning  must,  one  day,  be  made.  In  the 
course  of  his  moral  government  of  the  world, 
it  pleases  the  great  Proprietor  of  all,  to  permit 
a  much  larger  portion  of  his  earthly  treasure 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  his  creatures, 
than  he  commits  to  others.  Such  a  state  of 
society,  when  rightly  improved,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  cherish  and  increase  the  benevolent  af- 


fections of  the  human  mind,  by  calling  them 
into  active  exercise,  and  imparting  the  means 
for  giving  them  a  wider  sphere. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  He  who  is  Lord  of 
all,  and  from  whose  bounty  we  derive  whatever 
we  possess,  has  the  right  to  call  for  the  sur- 
render of  such  portion  as  he  pleases  ;  and  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  the  cheerful  appropriation  of 
it,  whether  large  or  small,  is  in  his  infinite 
condescension,  regarded  by  Him  with  approba- 
tion. Many  are  the  assurances  recorded  in 
holy  writ  that  the  Most  High  loves  a  liberal 
and  a  willing-hearted  giver,  and  that  he  will 
regard  as  lent  to  himself,  that  which,  from  a 
sincere  and  pure  motive,  is  bestowed  upon  the 
poor. 

Under  that  dispensation  in  which  the  estab- 
lished mode  of  Divine  worship  was  attended 
with  many  costly  sacrifices,  those  who  made 
them  with  cheerfulness  and  liberality,  were 
distinguished  by  marks  of  special  favour,  while 
l he  reluctant  and  penurious,  were  objects  of 
displeasure. 

One-tenth  of  all  the  yearly  increase  was  to 
be  devoted  for  sacred  purposes,  besides  numer- 
ous other  demands  of  a  religious  or  charitable 
character.  The  exercise  of  a  large  liberality 
toward  such  of  their  brethren  as  had  fallen 
into  decay  and  become  poor,  was  strictly  en- 
joined upon  the  Israelites  ;  and  it  was  made 
no  less  a  duty  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent stranger  within  their  gates. 

If  we  compare  with  the  demands  made  upon 
the  Jews,  the  amount  annually  contributed  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes  among  the 
professors  of  the  Christian  name,  we  shall  find 
the  proportion  to  be  very  small.  The  Gospel 
was  designed  to  fulfil,  and  carry  out  still  fur- 
ther, the  benign  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Yet,  how  many  are  there,  the  sum  of  whose 
annual  contributions  for  charitable  purposes, 
is  not  a  twentieth,  or  fiftieth,  or  perhaps  an 
hundredth,  part  of  their  annual  incomes,  and 
who  try  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are 
doing  enough  in  that  way,  although  they  are 
every  year  investing  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  income,  which  their  own  expenses  do  not 
absorb? 

It  may  be,  conscience  sometimes  whispers 
to  these  that  they  are  not  acting  as  faithful 
stewards  of  their  Lord's  money,  and  appropri- 
ating such  portion  as  they  ought,  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  or  the  good  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  strong  and  ab- 
sorbing passion,  and  when  indulged,  it  soon 
assumes  a  controlling  influence  over  the  mind. 
This  influence  is  greatly  increased  as  age 
weakens  the  mental  powers.  Many  religiously 
disposed  persons  who  were  enabled  in  the  vig- 
our of  life  to  repress  the  promptings  of  ava- 
rice, so  as  to  maintain  a  pretty  fair  character 
for  liberality  ;  for  want  of  more  lully  conquer- 
ing it,  through  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  have 
exhibited,  on  reaching  advanced  age,  lament- 
able evidences  of  this  sordid  passion. 

Occasional  acts  of  benevolence,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  correct  the  habit  of  hoarding.  Large 
donations,  few  and  far  between,  ho\vever  they 
may  serve  to  excite  complacency  in  the  giver, 
or  admiration  in  others,  do  little  to  form  the 
habit  of  liberality.    In  fact,  it  is  to  be  feared 
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that  Ihey  sometimes  spring  from  moiives  of  os- 
lea  ttit  ion,  or o  desire  to  silence  the  compunctions 
of  an  unquiet  conscience,  rut  her  than  from 
feelings  of  generous  philanthropy. 

The  heart  which  is  softened  and  expanded 
by  the  benign  influences  of  Divine  love,  and 
imbued  with  a  just  sense  of  its  accountability, 
as  steward  of  the  manifold  gifts  of  a  bountiful 
Creator,  is  daily  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
use  the  pecuniary  means  entrusted  to  its  care 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Its  charities  will  be 
like  a  perennial  stream  silently  meandering 
through  the  valley,  which  fertilizes  and  beau- 
tifies all  around  it,  and  is  concealed  amid  the 
luxuriance  which  itself  has  created. 

Such  a  man,  is  especially  forward  to  con- 
tribute of  his  substance  in  aid  of  those  designs 
which  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue.  Grateful  for  the  abundance  with 
which  his  heavenly  Father  has  supplied  him, 
he  esteems  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  re- 
turn to  Him,  whatever  portion  he  can  spare 
from  his  own  restricted  expenditure,  to  further 
objects  which  relate  to  the  highest  good  of 
others.  Instead  of  living  luxuriously  on  the 
wealth  committed  to  his  care,  he  limits  his 
own  outgoings  by  the  strict  rule  of  Christian 
moderation,  not  that  he  may  heap  up  more, 
but  that  he  may  have  the  more  to  expend  in 
doing  good. 

One  of  the  common  excuses  for  not  giving 
liberally  to  objects  of  charity  is,  that  there  is  a 
family  of  children  to  provide  for.  Many  seem 
to  think  this  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  them 
from  the  obligation  to  give  ;  yet  how  often  do 
we  see  that  the  estates  which  have  been  so 
carefully  saved  and  hoarded  by  parents,  have 
proved  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  ;  and 
by  inducing  them  to  soar  above  the  bless- 
ed Witness  forTruth,  have  entailed  misery  upon 
the  ungodly  offspring? 

The  wise  and  benevolent  Anthony  Benezet, 
who  was  a  close  observer,  and  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  Christian  liberality,  has  the  following 
observations : 

"  '  Ye  are  not  your  own  ;  for  ye  are  bought 
with  a  price  .  .  .  that  they  which  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves  but  unto 
Him  who  died  for  them.'  Here  a  sorrowful 
consideration  occurs,  which  we  desire  to  men- 
tion with  caution  and  tenderness;  that  is,  the 
backwardness  so  apparent  among  us,  to  con- 
tribute that  part  of  our  substance,  which  the 
circumstance  of  things  and  the  necessities  of 
the  people,  have,  on  different  occasions,  made 
necessary."  "  People  frequently  appear  to 
think  it  is  at  their  option  to  do  what  they  will 
with  their  substance,  which  they  call  their 
own,  to  give  or  to  withhold  at  their  pleasure, 
forgetting  that  they  are  but  stewards,  account- 
able to  Him  who  has  entrusted  them.  Others 
think  they  are  justifiable,  though  in  the  neglect 
of  this  plain  duty,  in  order  to  heap  up  the  more 
riches  for  their  offspring,  contrary  to  our  bless- 
ed Saviour's  express  command,  '  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth ;'  and  not- 
withstanding the  multiplied  experience,  daily 
before  our  eyes,  that  riches  generally  prove 
as  wings  to  raise  their  children  above  the 
Truth;  or  as  thick  clay  to  bind  them  to  the 
earth.  But  neither  of  these  conclusions  will 
stand  the  test  of  that  Gospel  injunction,  '  Thou 


shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  nor  en- 
able to  give  a  satisfactory  account  when  that 
alarming  proclamation  will  be  made,  'Steward, 
give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou 
mayst  be  no  longer  steward.'  " 


Twelfth  mo.  20th,  1824.  This  day  as  dur- 
ing many  others  of  late,  the  Gospel  light  has 
risen  in  me  with  much  and  indescribable 
strength  ;  so  that  my  poor  vessel  has  seemed 
loo  full  to  contain,  and  1  have  been  ready  to 
pray,  that  the  oil  might  be  stayed.  I  have 
thought  much  of  the  language  uttered  by  a 
worthy  ancient,  "  The  spirit  that  now  rules  in 
me,  shall  yet  break  forth  in  thousands."  I 
have  fully  seen  and  been  assured,  that  the 
gospel  day  shall  rise  higher  and  higher  upon 
the  faithful;  and  with  regard  to  my  poor  soul, 
that  the  Lord  whom  I  am  concerned  to  serve 
and  trust  in,  will  carry  me  through  even  to 
the  end.  The  Lord  be  magnified,  and  he  only 
— whether  by  life  or  death. — J.  Barclay. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Slavery  Items. 

The  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  world, 
says  a  late  paper,  is  estimated  at  7,600,000. 
Unless  emancipation  moves  with  increasing 
celerity,  this  barbarously-treated  class  must 
be  greatly  augmented  every  year  from  this 
stock.  Upon  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
another  says : 

"  The  first  slaves  imported  into  this  country 
were  landed  at  James  River,  in  Virginia,  from 
a  Dutch  sloop-of-war,  in  1720.  Their  intro- 
duction was  strongly  opposed  by  the  colonists, 
but  it  was  encouraged  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  the  importations  were  continued  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  until  prohibited  by 
Congress  in  1808.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
the  country,  in  1776,  was  500,000,  of  which 
5000  were  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  rest  of 
New  England  8500 ;  Virginia  had  165,000, 
which  was  the  greatest  number  in  any  State. 
In  1790,  the  number  in  the  country  was  697,- 
897,  of  which  New  England  had  2886,  of 
which  Connecticut  had  2759." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  American  vessels  and 
capital  are  still  employed  in  the  nefarious  bu- 
siness of  buying  and  transporting  over  the 
Atlantic,  ihe  captured  free  men,  women  and 
children  of  Africa.  If  a  similar  traffic  was 
opened  in  the  persons  of  the  white  inhabitants 
of  South  Carolina,  and  they  carried  to  Africa 
to  serve  as  slaves,  the  cry  of  oppression  against 
their  northern  brethren  might  well  be  raised. 

"American  Slaver  Captured. — Her  Majes- 
ty's ship  Dart,  3,  Lieut.  Commander  E.  Hill, 
has  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Sierra  Leone, 
which  port  she  left  on  the  18th  of  October.  A 
prize  had  been  taken  in  the  Congo  river  by 
the  Firefly.  The  vessel  was  under  American 
colours,  and  had  on  board  600  slaves.  Her 
name  was  the  Whig,  of  New  York.  The  last 
prize  taken  was  by  the  Cyclops.  The  Alert 
had  also  captured  a  vessel  with  214  slaves  on 
board." 

The  eyes  of  all  consistent  Christians  are 
becoming  daily  more  opened  to  the  sin  of  sla- 
very ;  and  the  more  its  enormities  are  contem- 


plated calmly,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
benign  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  the  more  firm 
they  will  be  in  theirprotests  against  its  existence. 
We  trust  the  lever  is  placing,  if  not  already, 
under  the  rotten  foundation,  that  will  finally 
overturn  this  dark  system,  and  scatter  it  to 
atoms.  We  must  suppose  from  the  ferment 
which  the  course  of  things  is  creating,  that  the 
dealers  in  human  flesh  and  blood  are  aware  of 
the  tottering  condition  of  the  fabric,  and  hence 
the  uproar  they  strive  to  raise  against  those, 
who  abhor  the  whole  business  of  slave  dealing 
and  slaveholding.  One  of  our  papers  has  these 
remarks  : 

"  The  little  State  of  South  Carolina,  like  a 
restless  volcano,  is  still  belching  forth  fire  and 
smoke,  threatening  to  engulf  and  destroy  the 
whole  Union.  In  the  State  Legislature  on  the 
30th  ult.,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  introduc- 
ed, repeating  the  declaration  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture, '  that  the  time  for  discussion  by  the  slave- 
holding  States  had  passed,  and  the  people  of 
that  Slate  were  prepared  to  operate  with  those 
of  their  sister  Southern  States,  in  resisting  to 
the  last  extremity  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  and  kindred  measures;'  adopting  the 
sentiments  of  the  late  Mississippi  Convention, 
and  concurring  in  their  recommendation  that 
a  convention  of  the  Southern  States  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June 
next." 

It  would  seem  from  the  following,  that  the 
greatest  unanimity  does  not  prevail.even  among 
those  fiery  spirits  who  profess  to  be  ready  to 
stake  every  thing,  in  defence  of  what  they  deem 
their  rights. 

"  South  Carolina  Legislature. — From  the 
Columbia  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  we  learn  that  on  the  17th  there  was 
an  interesting  debate  on  the  bill  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  State  from  incendiary  publica- 
tions, circulated  through  the  United  States' 
mail,  which  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Adams, 
Seabrook,  Ashmore,  Keitt,  and  Owens  ;  and 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  Noble,  Towns, 
Thomas,  Thomson,  Desaussure  of  Richland, 
and  Sullivan,  and  the  bill  was  finally  laid  on 
the  table." 

This  bill  imposed  a  penalty  of  $1000,  and 
twelve  months  imprisonment  upon  any  post- 
master who  should  knowingly  deliver  to  any 
person,  any  written  or  printed  paper  or  pic- 
ture, drawing  or  engraving,  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  the 
slave  population  thereof.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  people  living  on  the  brink  of  a 
volcano,  as  those  who  want  such  a  law  must 
feel  themselves,  could  be  at  peace,  if  they 
had  passed  the  bill  into  a  law.  They  must  be 
on  a  rack  of  torment  much  of  their  time.  We 
do  not  find  the  northern  people  have  any  occa- 
sion to  rise  up  against  the  general  government 
to  secure  the  peace  of  their  country. 

Not  satisfied  wilh  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor  man  of  colour  in  their  possession,  "  the 
Southern  Senators  of  the  United  Stales,  it  is 
stated,  will  push  forward  the  bill  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  By  its  pro- 
vision, persons  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  slave, 
are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1000."  Should  any 
law  of  this  character  be  enacted,  which  we 
strongly  doubt,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  free  States 
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will  take  care  to  make  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  coloured  population,  that  they 
may  not  be  stolen  by  men  who  are  educated  to 
believe,  that  every  man  with  a  "skin  not  col- 
d  like  their  own,"  must  or  ought  to  be  a 
slave. 

Bjl  the  following  we  see  the  estimate  placed 
upon  the  rights  of  a  free  coloured  man.  In 
other  Southern  States  he  is  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment into  perpetual  slavery  again.  What  a 
dreadful  system  ! 

"  No  less  than  four  different  propositions  for 
allow  ing  citizens  to  import  slaves  for  their 
own  use,  have  been  voted  down  in  the  Kentuc- 
ky Constitutional  Convention  by  large  majori- 
ties. A  substitute  was  moved  embracing  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  1833.  This  was  also 
negatived  by  a  very  large  majority — 9  to  79. 
The  following,  however,  was  adopted  : 

«* 4  The  general  Assembly  shall  pass  laws 
providing  that  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  here- 
after emigrating  to,  or  being  emancipated  in, 
and  refusing  to  leave  this  State,  or  having  left 
shall  return  and  settle  within  this  State,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  confined  in 
the  Penitentiary  thereof.' 

"  The  whole  number  of  slaves  in  Kentucky 
is  195,110,  which  are  valued  at  $6-2,251,519." 

It  would  seem  that  no  man  is  worthy  of  an 
office  in  the  Southern  Stales  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  United  States,  unless  he  encour- 
jges  slavery.  A  late  paper  says,  that  "  a 
memorial  has  been  sent  to  Washington,  pray- 
ng  that  the  nomination  of  Walter  Maloney,  as 
marshal  of  the  southern  district,  Florida,  be 
lot  confirmed,  on  the  specific  ground  that  he 
nas  excluded  slave  labour  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States." 

Disagreement  is  however  rising  among  slave 
masters : 

"  The  National  Intelligencer  publishes  a  coi- 
•espondence  between  Gov.  Seabrook,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  in 
■vhich  Mr.  Benton  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
he  Carolina  resolutions  approving  the  southern 
Convention,  and  promises  to  lay  them  before 
ihe  people  of  Missouri.  The  convention  is  to 
!>e  held  at  Nashville  on  the  first  Monday  in 
une,  and  Senator  B.  very  dignifiedly  accepts, 
his  early  time  for  trying  the  slavery  issue  in 
Missouri,  where  he  considers  the  sentiments  of 
he  people  to  be  against  it." 

Efforts  are  constantly  making  to  arrest  the 
pread  of  slavery  in  this  country.  To  be 
ffectual  they  should  be  distinct  from  all  party 
>r  political  objects  and  influences.  It  is  an- 
lounced  that  "a  national  Christian  anli-sla- 
erv  convention"  is  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
n  the  17th  of  the  Fourth  month  next.  Many 
Jorlhern  State  Legislatures  have  passed  very 
ecided  resolutions  against  slavery,  and  its  in- 
roduction  in  the  territories.  The  following 
tates,  that  "  Resolutions  were  presented  in  the 
lassachuselts  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
1th  inst.,  declaring  slavery  a  sin  in  the  sight 
f  God,  and  that  it  should  be  abolished  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  no  State  or  territory 
hould  be  admitted  into  the  Union  without  its 
?striction.  The  resolutions  instructed  their 
enators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
ote  in  accordance  with  their  views." 
Another  paper  says  respecting  the  coloniza- 


tion cause  :  "  A  friend  of  Africa,  B.  C.  Stan- 
ton, late  of  Illinois,  has  left  a  legacy  of  some 
eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  for  purposes  of  education  in 
Liberia." 


Chinese  Language. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Histo- 
rical Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Stephen 
Pearl  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Chinese  system  of  writing,  the  im- 
portance of  which  seems  to  require  something 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  announced, 
and  illustrated  by  a  set  of  splendid  charts  pre- 
pared lor  the  occasion,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  elementary  characters  of  the  Chinese 
language  are  not  only  idiographic,  but  that 
the  story  they  tell  by  pictures  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  they  represent,  is  so  plain,  that 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  near  four  thousand 
years  from  their  invention,  it  can  be  read,  and 
understood.  This  has  been  supposed  not  to  be 
the  case,  or  to  be  so  only  to  a  very  slight  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  learned  world  has  had  "to  con- 
sent to  the  task  of  learning  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, if  at  all,  at  immense  labour,  as  a  huge 
agglomeration  of  arbitrary  signs  or  characters. 
S.  P.  Andrews  claims  to  have  discovered  that 
this  necessity  need  not  exist,  but  that  an  easy 
and  delightful  course  of  study,  in  tracing  out 
the  pictorial  illustrations  of  thought,  as  devised 
by  the  ancient  population  of  China,  will  con- 
stitute a  "  short  cut"  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
wonderful  language.  If  this  be  so,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  discovery  can  hardly  be  over  es- 
timated. The  missionaries  abroad  have  never 
met  with  so  discouraging  an  obstacle  any 
where,  as  the  almost  urnacquirable  nature  of 
the  Chinese  language.  The  commercial  world 
is  also  coming  into  close  connection  with  China, 
and  with  the  progress  of  another  century  the 
want  must  become  imminent  and  pressing  for 
some  more  practicable  way  of  establishing  the 
intercourse  of  mind  between  that  immense  hive 
of  the  human  race  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 

S.  P.  Andrews  stated  that  all  the  characters 
of  the  Chinese  language,  amounting  to  about 
30,000,  are  made  up  by  composition  out  of 
only  a  few  more  than  one  thousand,  which  he 
denominated  the  elementary  characters  of  the 
language,  and  that  hence,  to  understand  well 
these  elementary  characters,  is  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  material  of  the  whole  system.  He 
stated  that  he  was  already  quite  certain  of  the 
primitive  symbolic  significance  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  elementary  characters,  and  to  de- 
monstrate that  he  was  so,  he  selected  a  single 
symbol,  the  rude  picture  of  a  tree,  and  traced 
it  throughout  all  the  elementary  characters  in 
which  it  appears,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  forty,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
whole,  giving  the  emblematic  significance  to 
each. — New  York  Jour.  Com. 


I  am  glad  thou  advised   to  employ  her- 
self ;  anything  else  is  injurious  to  both  mind 
and  body  ;  for,  as  thou  say'st,  it  is  not  the  de- 
sign of  Him  who  has  bestowed  faculties  upon 
us  that  they  should  not  be  used.  1  am  pleased 
you  have  read  the  life  of  that  great  man,  yet 
humble  Christian,  William  Penn  ;  and  more 


pleased  that  it  interested  you  so  much.  Oh  ! 
lor  our  dear  young  people  daring  to  be  right! 
then  we  should  soon  have  a  precious  revival 
in  our  religious  Society,  and  it  would  shine 
forth  in  ancient  lustre  and  beauty  ;  the  gold 
that  has  become  dim  would  resume  its  true 
brightness,  and  the  fine  gold  that  is  changed, 
its  original  splendour,  to  the  praise  of  the  great 
and  everlasting  Name  of  Him  who  was  maani- 
fled  over  all  amongst  our  forefathers. — Sarah 
(Lynes)  Grubb  to  one  of  her  Children. 


From  the  Child's  Companion. 

Sleep  of  the  Birds. 

A  lover  of  birds,  (M.  Dureau  de  La  Malle,) 
residing  in  Paris,  has  given  some  curious  re- 
sults of  his  observations  of  the  habits  of  birds 
in  respect  to  early  rising.  To  do  this  for  half 
the  year  he  accommodates  his  own  habits  to 
them.  "  For  the  last  thirty  years,"  says  he, 
"  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  I  go  to  bed  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  rise  at  twelve :  a  practice 
necessary  to  make  observations  upon  the  morn- 
ing habits  of  birds.  Eight  species  have  afford- 
ed the  following  results  :  the  chaffinch  awakes 
from  one  to  half  after  one  in  the  morning  ;  the 
linnet  between  two  and  three;  the  quail  be- 
tween two  anda-half  and  three;  the  blackbird 
between  three  and  a-half  and  four;  the  night- 
ingale between  three  and  three  anda-half;  the 
lapwing  at  four;  the  sparrow  at  from  five  to 
five  and  a-half;  the  tomtit  also  from  five  to 
five  and  a-half.  Thus  the  chaffinch  is  up  and 
abroad  earliest,  and  the  sparrow  and  tomtit  are 
the  most  dilatory  of  the  birds  observed. 

Endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
these  differences  in  the  commencement  of  their 
diurnal  activity,  M.  De  La  Malle  noticed  some 
curious  facts  in  regard  to  several  individuals. 
June  4,  1846,  the  linnet  and  the  blackbird, 
which  had  not  previously  taken  flight  until 
four  o'clock,  changed  the  time  to  2|.  What 
was  the  occasion  of  this?  Their  little  ones 
were  hatched  ;  and  so  the  necessities  of  each 
family  had  increased.  Until  this  day  the  pro- 
vident male  obtained  food  for  himself,  and  had 
relieved  the  patient  hen,  both  enjoying  a  pro- 
tracted repose  compared  with  other  tribes;  but 
the  increase  of  a  bird's  nest,  like  that  of  a  hu- 
man family,  demands  increase  of  means,  and 
therefore,  increase  of  toil  to  supply  their  wants. 
By  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  two  species  were  then,  and  af- 
terwards, seen  busy,  searching  among  the 
grass  and  along  the  flower  borders  for  insects, 
and  stray  particles  of  nulricious  substances, 
destined  to  feed  the  nestlings. 

June  llih,  the  linnet  was  awakened  some 
hours  before  the  usual  time,  by  the  light  of  a 
brilliant  lamp,  and  began  to  sing,  but  perceiv- 
ing that  she  was  out  of  season,  she  composed 
herself  again.  Free  blackbirds  fully  grown, 
were  never  observed  to  imitate  any  note  of 
other  birds  ;  while  caged  birds  of  that  species, 
taken  young,  become  very  good  imitators. 
M.  De  La  Malle  possesses  one  of  the  latter, 
which  he  caused  to  be  hung  up  near  the  gar- 
den. There  its  powerful  voice  sent  out  vigor- 
ously the  acquired  song.  The  free  buds, 
however,  disd. lining  this  accomplishment,  re- 
sisted all  improvement,  and  limited  themselves 
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to  nature's  teaching.  Not  so  their  fledglings  ; 
they  irrepressible  like  him  who  has  dominion 
over  the  birds  of  the  uir,  and,  like  new  gene- 
rations of  men,  seizing  upon  new  suggestions, 
in  despite  of  the  tenacity  of  their  predecessors, 
learned  ihe  song  of  the  little  captive.  Hatch- 
ed March  10th,  these  young  blackbirds  were 
the  offspring  of  the  same  pair  ;  their  birthplace 
was  the  same  garden,  the  same  linden  tree,  the 
same  nest,  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  they 
had  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  the  caged 
bird,  answering  to  him,  or  singing  in  concert 
with  him,  repeating  with  many  voices  the 
notes  which  had  been  sung  in  vain  to  their 
parents.  So  much  for  good  company,  and  for 
the  education  of  birds  ! 

According  to  M.  De  La  Malle's  observa- 
tions, domestic  birds,  (for  they  may  be  called 
such,)  that  fix  themselves  confidingly  near  the 
habitations  of  man,  require  just  the  same  du- 
ration of  sleep  as  the  lords  of  creation.  Seven 
hours  (a  little  more  or  less)  out  of  the  24,  are 
necessary  to  the  daily  refreshment  of  our  hu- 
man life,  and  just  so  long  appears  to  be  the 
period  allotted  to  the  oblivion  of  those  little 
lives  which  minister  so  delightfully  to  the  gra- 
tification of  ours. 

Be  Deliberate. — I  once  heard  a  person  say 
"  that  there  was  a  man  mentioned  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom 
he  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  man  in  the 
world."  He  is  called  "  the  Town-clerk  of 
Ephesus,"  whose  counsel  it  was  to  "  do  no- 
thing rashly."  And  upon  any  proposal  of 
consequence,  it  was  usual  for  this  person  to 
say,  "  We  must  first  advise  with  the  Town- 
clerk  of  Ephesus ;  for  in  forgetting  his  advice 
we  may  do  that  in  haste  which  we  may  repent 
at  leisure  ;  may  do  what  may  cost  us  many 
pounds,  besides  troubles  which  we  would  not 
have  undergone  for  thousands  of  pounds." 


The  modest  deportment  of  really  wise  men, 
when  contrasted  with  the  assuming  air  of  the 
inexperienced  and  ignorant,  may  be  compared 
to  the  different  appearance  of  wheat,  which, 
while  its  ear  is  empty,  holds  up  its  head  proud- 
ly ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with  grain,  bends 
modestly  down,  and  withdraws  from  observa- 
tion. 

Them  that  sin,  rebuke  before  all,  that  others 
a-lso  may  fear. 


THIS  FRIEND, 


SECOND  MONTH  9,  1850. 


The  Review  of  the  Weather  for  First  month, 
from  West-town,  next  week. 


Although  not  accustomed  to  speak  of  our 
own  Quarierly  Meeting,  we  are  desirous  of 
expressing  the  comfort  which  was  afforded  by 
that  which  was  held  on  the  4lh  instant.  It 
was  unusually  large,  and  being  the  one  next 
preceding  our  Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  all 
the  Queries  are  answered,  was  an  occasion  of 


more  than  usual  interest.  It  appeared  to  us 
that  we  were  not  permitted  to  assemble  in 
vain,  but  that  the  weight  of  the  precious  testi- 
monies of  Truth  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, aod  nobly  revived  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice by  our  forefathers,  was  renevvedly  felt, 
with  the  conviction,  that  as  the  same  blessed 
Spirit  was  minded,  strength  would  be  vouch- 
safed, even  to  the  young,  to  uphold  them, 
though  many  of  the  present  day  may  disre- 
gard them,  and  reproach  those  as  illiberal, 
who  with  a  single  heart  keep  to  them  and  their 
Divine  Leader. 

The  solemnity  which  covered  both  the  men's 
and  women's  meetings,  inspired  fresh  trust  in 
the  unfailing  goodness  and  power  of  the  ador- 
able Head  of  the  Church,  that  if  Friends  bow 
before  Him,  pleading  with  him  to  keep  them 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  victory  will  finally 
be  obtained  over  wrong  things,  the  Society  be 
delivered  from  some  of  the  trials  peculiar  to 
this  day  ;  and  dwelling  in  humility,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  weapon  formed  anywhere,  shall 
succeed  to  break  up  and  destroy  it ;  and  that 
every  tongue  that  riseth  up  in  judgment  against 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  will  be  condemned 
by  them,  as  they  show  forth  the  fruits  of  His 
Spirit,  and  by  his  power  maintain  their  ground 
upon  the  immutable  foundation. 


"  Blessing  Bells. — The  ancient  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing bells  was  performed  at  Cincinnati  on  the  20th 
instant,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell.  The  bells 
were  four  in  number,  and  are  intended  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Cincinnati.  The  Ca 
tholic  Telegraph  says : 

"Notwithstanding  the  extreme,  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  deep  snow,  the  spacious  edifice  was 
crowded  to  witness  the  ancient  ceremony.  The  names 
of  the  bells  which  are  henceforth  to  call  generations 
of  Catholics  to  prayer,  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Mary,  and  St.  Joseph.  Some  forty  sponsers  walked 
in  procession  with  lighted  candles,  and  surrounded  the 
bells  while  the  sacred  rite  was  performed.  After  the 
baptism,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  delivered  an  in- 
teresting discourse  on  the  introduction  of  bells,  and 
the  propriety  of  blessing  them." 

The  above  paragraph  is  taken  from  the 
"North  American"  of  the  29th  ultimo.  How 
awful  is  the  responsibility  resting  on  the  heads 
of  those  pretended  teachers  of  religion,  who 
would  persuade  the  people  that  such  a  per- 
formance can  be  anything  short  of  abominable 
mockery,  in  the  sight  of  the  all-seeing  One! 
It  seetris  scarcely  credible  that  in  this  enlight- 
ened country,  and  in  this  nineteenth  century 
so  much  extolled,  men  should  be  found  willing, 
publicly  to  act  as  "sponsers" — that  is,  "god- 
fathers"— to  four  great  lumps  of  bell-metal  ; 
or  that  any  one  professing  to  be  a  Christian 
bishop  should  venture  to  sanction  such  mum- 
mery, by  pretending  to  baptize  these  inanimate 
masses  of  brass.  Well  mi^ht  such  a  pastor 
find  it  needful  to  "  discourse"  on  the  "  proprie- 
ty" of  such  a  proceeding,  and  endeavour  to 
keep  the  eyes  of  the  people  (for  filthy  lucre's 
sake)  still  closed  against  its  enormity  !  Does 
not  the  consideration  of  such  a  fact  call  loudly 
upon  us  to  examine  whether  we,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  body,  are  so  coming  up  in  practical 
accordance  with  our  holy  profession,  that  we 
may  be  qualified  to  bear  a  living  testimony 
against  errors  so  destructive  of  true  views  of 
spiritual,  soul-saving  religion  ! 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street,  on  Second-day 
evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  1\  o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  are  particularly  invited 
to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Second  mo.,  1850. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  female  Friend  to  act  as  Assistant 
Teacher  in  the  Boys'  Raspberry  street  Colour- 
ed School.  Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180 
South  Second  street,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle 
Jr.,  No.  Ill  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest, 
nut  street  ^William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  anc 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  N.  Fifth  street ; 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  486  Arch  street;  Geo. 
G.  Williams,  No.  250  N.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 
,    Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor 
thington. 


DWELLING-HOUSE  TO  LET. 

The  dwelling-house  attached  to  the  "St. 
James  street  School  Estate,"  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  that  street,  a  little  west  from  Del 
aware  Sixth,  being  now  vacant, — the  Com 
mittee  having  charge  of  "  Friends'  Selec 
Schools,"  would  have  a  choice  in  letting  the 
premises  to  a  small  family  of  Friends,  (princi 
pally  females,  would  be  preferred.)  Shouh 
there  be  one  in  want  of  such  an  accommoda 
tion,  the  rent  will  be  moderate. 

For  terms,  apply  at  No.  50  North  Fourtl 
street,  or  at  No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 


Died,  of  erysipelas  fever,  or  malignant  erysipelas,  8 
his  residence  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  on  the  2nd  ( 
Tenth  month,  1S49,  William  Patten,  in  the  60t 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Pennsville  Monthly  an 
Hopewell  particular  Meeting.  He  was  sick  nearl 
three  weeks,  and  most  of  that  time  endured  very  grei 
suffering,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  patience  an 
resignation  ;  often  expressing  a  belief  that  it  would  I 
his  last  sickness,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  lea 
upon,  or  trust  in,  but  the  mercy  of  the  blessed  Si 
viour ;  and  that  he  felt  a  comfortable  hope  of  beiri 
accepted  by  him  ;  and  we  who  survive  are  encouragf 
in  believing  that  his  hope  is  realized. 

— — ,  at  Pikerun,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  23 
of  First  month.  1850,  Frances  Crawford,  a  memo 
and  elder  of  Westland  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  84 
year  of  her  age. 
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For  *'  The  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Menornonies. 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 

Williams  says  : — "  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
pgoiiation  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of 
tvtte  des  Morts,  harmony  and  confidence  had 
revailed  among  the  Western  tribes  and  those 
f  New  York. 

"  The  instalments  stipulated  by  the  com- 
tact  of  1822,  continued  to  be  received  by  the 
llenomontes,  for  several  successive  years,  vvith- 
ut  complaint  or  dissatisfaction.  If  the  '  diffi- 
blty  and  contest,'  alluded  to  in  the  treaty  of 
:utie  des  Morts  as  the  ground  of  the  Presi- 
lent's  mediation,  then  existed,  they  had  been 
enerated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  while  inhabi- 
,nts  at  Green  Bay,  whose  efforts  to  prevent 
le  establishment  of  the  New  York  Indians  in 
tat  country  had  never  been,  nor  are  yet,  in- 
termitted. 

"  The  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts  could  not 
viewed  by  the  New  York  Indians  other- 
ise  lhan  as  a  violation  of  their  just  rights, 
hey  remonstrated  to  the  President  and  Senate 
gainst  its  ratification." 

We  were  informed,"  said  they,  "  by  the 
onourable  the  Secretary  at  War,  that  we 
li^ht  settle  on  any  part  of  the  land  purchas- 
],  with  perfect  saiety.  Here,  Fathers,  we 
oped  to  enjoy  a  safe  retreat  for  ourselves  and 
hildren,  and  that  to  remote  generations  we 
nd  they  should  remain  undisturbed  in  the 
Dssession  of  this  distant  country  ;  hut  how 
reat  was  our  surprise  and  sorrow,  when,  at 
le  late  treaty,  held  by  his  Excellency  Gov. 
.  Cass  and  Col.  Thomas  L.  M'Kenny,  at  the 
tile  Butte  des  Morts,  our  lands  were  purchas- 
I  by  them  as  Commissioners  of  the  United 
tales,  and  thus  our  hopes  of  security  in  this 
st  refuge  destroyed. 

"  If  treaties  thus  made  with  us  with  the  ap- 
robation  of  public  authority,  and  confirmed  by 
ie  same,  are  to  be  thus  disregarded  and  tram- 
led  on,  on  what  can  we  rely,  or  where  shall 
e  ever  rest  ?  This  purchase  of  our  lands 
as  made,  not  only  without  our  consent,  and 


contrary  to  our  most  earnest  wishes,  but  also 
without  even  consulting  us  at  all  !  We  were 
not  allowed  a  hearing,  nor  even  asked,  whe- 
ther we  would  consent  to  sell  or  not.  It  has 
inrl  I  been  lid  to  us,  that  this  treaty  does  not 
afftoct  our  claims,  but  leaves  them  still  good  ; 
but  if  our  right  to  the  land  we  have  purchased 
is  considered  good,  why  is  it  purchased  again 
from  others,  and  nothing  said  to  us?" 

A  hard  question,  which  was  only  answered, 
by  the  assurance  of  the  President,  ?'  that  their 
just  and  reasonable  claims  should  be  allowed." 
They  have  patiently,  but  in  vain,  awaited  ihe 
fulfilment  of  this  pledge. 

Injustice  grows  bolder  by  success : — in  1831 , 
another  treaty  for  lands  was  made  at  Washing- 
ton, with  or  for  the  Menornonies,  in  which 
they  are  made  to  "  declare  themselves  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States,  under 
whose  parental  care  and  protection  they  desire 
to  continue;  and  although  always  protesting 
that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  recognise 
any  claim  of  the  New  York  Indians  to  any 
portion  of  their  country  ;  that  they  neither 
sold,  nor  received  any  value  for  the  land 
claimed  by  these  tribes  ;  yet,  at  the  solicitation 
of  their  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  love 
and  veneration  for  him,  they  ^gree,  that  such^, 
part  of  the  land  described,  being  within  the 
following  boundaries,  as  he  may  direct,  may 
be  set  apart,  as  a  home,  to  the  several  tribes 
of  the  New  York  Indians,  who  may  remove 
to  and  settle  upon  the  same,  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  this  agreement." 

The  metes  and  bounds  are  then  given,  and 
are  slated  to  "contain,  by  estimation,  about 
500,000  acres."  By  which  it  appears  the 
New  York  Indians  were  deprived  of  250,000 
acres  of  the  land  fairly  bought  by  them  of  ihe 
Winnebagos  and  Menornonies. 

How  the  hardy  assertion,  contained  in  the 
above  treaty,  that  the  Menornonies  had  neither 
sold  nor  received  any  value  for  the  land  claim- 
ed by  the  New  Yoik  Indians,  comports  with 
the  approval  of  the  sale  of  that  land  given  Feb. 
9ih,  1822,  and  the  13th  of  March,  1823,  by 
President  Monroe,  they  who  can,  may  tell. 
To  an  ordinary  reader  it  looks  like  a  false- 
hood. 

To  the  Instrument,  confirming  the  purchase 
of  1822,  the  President  appended  these  words  : 

"The  within  arrangement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Six  Nations,  the  St.  Regis,  Stock- 
bridge,  and  Munsee  Nations,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  Menornonies  and  Winnebagoes,  of  the 
other,  is  approved,  with  the  express  under 
standing,  that  the  lands  thereby  conveyed  to 
the  Six  Nations,  &c,  are  to  he  held  by  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  ihey  were  previously 
held  by  the  Menornonies  and  Winnebagoes. 

James  Monkoe." 


It  appears  also,  from  a  document,  published 
by  Williams,  that  one  instalment  on  this  pur- 
chase, was  paid,  in  the  autumn  of  (he  same 
year,  in  the  following  proportions: — by  the 
Sioekbridges  $>v00,  the  Oneidas  0400,  the 
Tuscaroras  $200. 

How  shamefully,  then,  does  the  treaty  of 
1831  misstate  the  facts!  But  let  no  one,  on 
this  evidence,  inculpate  the  Menornonies ;  the 
atlachtnent  of  ihe  names  of  their  chiefs  to 
that  treaty  is  no  proof  that  they  knew  what 
was  in  it. 

By  what  epithet  would  our  countrymen  de- 
signate such  a  transaction,  had  it  occurred 
between  Russia  and  the  Poles,  or  Austria  and 
the  Hungarians  ?  Would  they  have  employed 
softer  words  lhan,  high-handed  oppression, 
odious  tyranny  and  consummate  villany  ? 
Are  such  terms  too  harsh  for  the  cruelties 
practised  by  the  Rulers  of  our  glorious  Repub- 
lic, upon  the  helpless  aborigines  1  If  they  are, 
let  us  moderate  the  expression  of  our  indigna- 
tion at  the  arbitrary  acts  of  European  despots. 

The  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts  being  ar- 
ranged, "three  commissioners,"  says  Wil- 
liams, "  deputed  by  the  government  to  settle 
the  boundaries  between  the  Western  and  New 
York  tribes,  arrived  at  Green  Bay.  The 
chiefs  of  these  tribes  having  been  convened, 
and  the  objects  of  the  mission  explained,  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  the  commissioners 
were  about  to  consider  and  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary,  not  upon  the  basis  of  rights 
acquired  by  the  New  York  tribes,  in  virtue  of 
authorized  and  concluded  purchases  from  their 
western  brethren,  but  upon  the  assumption  of 
an  existing  right  in  ihe  President,  to  dispose  of 
the  purchased  territories,  according  to  his  own 
discretion. 

"  At  this  council,  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
while  settlement  at  Green  Bay  appeared,  to 
oppose  the  claims  of  the  New  York  Indians 
under  the  two  purchases.  They  denied  ihe 
authority  of  the  chiefs  who  signed  those  com- 
pacts, and  alleged  further,  that  their  provisions 
were  not  understood. 

"  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  both  pretences 
to  state,  that  the  stipulated  payments  weie  re- 
ceived without  complaint  for  successive  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  ihe  purchases,  and  after 
the  New  York  Indians  had  taken  possession  of 
the  lands  ;  and  ihe  last  pretence  is  further  fal- 
sified by  the  fact,  that  the  treaty  was  made 
and  concluded  in  the  piesence  of  an  agent  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  signed  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  its  most  distinguished  officers, 
ihen  staiioned  at  Green  Bay." 

The  movement  was  quite  successful,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Slates — the  Power  that 

"Could  ordain,  and  bid,  what  should  be  right." 

"It  will  scarcely  be  credited,"  srtvs  the 
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pamphlet  just  quoted,  "  that  out  of  the  exten- 
sive territories,  [exceeding  750,000  acres,] 
ceded  by  the  two  compacts  of  1821  and  1822, 
a  small  tract,  containing  about  270,000  acres, 
and  as  to  situation  and  quality  of  the  soil,  not 
less  objectionable,  than  as.  to  its  extent,  was 
designated  by  the  commissioners  for  the  future 
occupation  of  the  New  York  Indians." 

The  remainder — that  is,  the  480,000  acres 
— fell  to  the  Lion's  share;  and  these  Indians, 
instead  of  having  enlarged  their  borders,  by 
removing  to  Wisconsin,  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  30,000  acres  less  than  they  had 
left  behind  them. 

About  70,000  acres  of  the  new  allotment 
were  adjudged  to  the  Oneidas,  and  upon  these 
they  now  live,  not  without  fear  of  further  cur- 
tailment, or  entire  deprivation. 

These  people  appeared  to  retain  a  lively  and 
grateful  recollection  of  the  kindness  o(  Friends 
to  them,  when  they  were  living  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  One  of  them  with  a  countenance 
that  bespoke,  more  eloquently  than  his  broken 
words,  the  joy  he  felt  in  once  more  taking  by 
the  hand  a  member  of  ihe  Society,  exclaimed, 
"  It  has  been  a  great  while  since  we  have  seen 
any  of  our  friendly  Quakers." 

They  nearly  all  belong  to  the  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  societies  :  about  500  (including  the 
sachem)  are  acknowledged  members  of  the 
former,  and  nearly  100,  of  the  latter.  The 
school  for  their  children,  under  the  Episcopal 
mission,  has,  until  quite  recently,  been  taught 
in  the  Oneida  tongue  ;  which  has  been  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  pupil:  that,  under  the  Me- 
thodist mission,  has,  for  a  considerable  time, 
been  taught  in  English.  It  appears,  from  the 
official  reports  to  the  Indian  Department,  that 
for  the  year  1848,  about  50  scholars  attended 
the  two  schools.  The  number  of  each  sex  is 
not  separately  stated  in  the  reports  for  that 
and  the  year  before;  but,  according  to  those 
of  1846,  rather  more  than  half  are  females. 
Favourable  accounts  are  given  of  their  pro- 
gress, with  some  complaint  of  irregular  attend- 
ance. 

It  is  mentioned,  in  the  same  reports,  that  the 
Oneidas  have  entered  into  Temperance  Asso- 
ciations, and  prohibit  any  of  their  people  from 
dealing  in  ardent  spirits.  They  allow  no  grog- 
shops in  the  Nation.  Intemperance  has  much 
decreased  among  them,  notwithstanding  the 
seductive  influence  of  groceries  at  the  town  of 
Green  Bay  ;  by  which  some  of  the  weaker 
brethren  are  sometimes  ensnared.  There  is 
encouragement  to  hope  this  evil  will  not  long 
survive  in  Wisconsin  ;  for  the  temperance 
cause  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  people 
of  that  State,  and  the  legislature  has  passed  a 
more  stringent  law,  for  its  suppression,  than 
is  to  be  found  any  where  else.  "It  requires 
all  persons  who  would  vend  or  retail  spirituous 
liquors  to  give  bond  to  the  town  authorities, 
with  three  sureties  in  $1000,  *  conditioned  to 
pay  all  damages  the  community  or  individuals 
may  sustain  by  reason  of  such  traffic ;  to  sup- 
port all  paupers,  widows  or  orphans  ;  pay  the 
expenses  of  all  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions 
made  by,  growing  out  of,  or  justly  attributable 
to,  such  traffic  ;'  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
*he  officer  holding  the  bond  to  deliver  it  to 


1  any  person  who  may  claim  to  be  injured  by 
such  traffic' 

"  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
ten  to  three,  and  the  Assembly  by  twenty-nine 
to  twenty-one." 

Under  this  law,  a  wife,  deprived  of  or  injur- 
ed in  the  means  of  supporting  herself  and  pro- 
viding for  the  sustenance  and  education  of  her 
children,  by  the  intemperance  of  her  husband, 
may  recover  damages  of  the  party  selling  him 
intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Friend  left  at  the  Fort,  being,  one  day, 
about  to  cross  the  river  to  the  town,  found,  at 
the  Ferry,  a  number  of  the  Oneida  chiefs,  with 
Tega-wia-tiron  or  Daniel  Bread,  their  sachem. 
They  were  very  cordial,  and  informed  him, 
that  on  the  4th  of  the  Seventh  month,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  by  gathering  all 
their  people,  male  or  female,  big  and  little,  at 
the  house  of  the  Head  Chief,  and  eating  a  din- 
ner ;  and  they  hoped  he  would  join  them  on 
the  occasion,  now  close  at  hand. 

Making  due  acknowledgment  for  the  kind 
intent,  he  excused  himself  from  the  entertain- 
ment, but  having  a  desire  to  see  the  assembled 
nation,  told  them  he  would,  probably,  walk  up, 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  see  them 
together ;  unless  there  should  be  a  likelihood 
of  finding  their  people  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
from  immoderate  drinking.  The  chiefs  de- 
clared, there  was  no  danger  of  that,  as  all 
spirituous  liquors  were  prohibited. 

When  the  day  came,  the  Friend  and  a' son 
of  his  kind  hostess,  luncheon  in  pocket,  sallied 
forth  from  the  stronghold,  well  booted  and 
equipped  for  an  encounter  with  the  Indians, 
Sol  having  performed  about  half  his  upward 
journey.  They  designed  to  march  leisurely 
onward,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  until  noon- 
day, when  if  perchance  they  might  alight  upon 
a  sheltered  spot,  with  a  running  brook,  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  marauding  mosquitoes, 
they  could  allay  their  hunger  and  fortify  the 
outward  man  by  supplies  of  dried  venison  and 
draughts  from  the  flowing  stream  ;  and  so,  re- 
newed in  vigour,  effect,  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  an  entrance  into  the  Indians'  camp, 
at  that  critical  juncture  when,  having  ended 
their  feasting,  they  might  be  taken,  as  some 
one  has  expressed  it,  in  the  torpidity  of  diges- 
tion. The  success  of  Napoleon  has  been  at- 
tributed to  peculiar  skill  in  timing  his  military 
movements.  This  expedition  is  entitled  to  no 
celebrity  on  that  score  ;  for  instead  of  reaching 
the  post  occupied  by  the  Indians,  at  the  impor- 
tant period  contemplated,  the  first  mouthful  of 
dinner  had  not  disappeared,  when  the  party 
arrived  at  its  destination  ;  and  this  arose  from 
pure  ignorance  of  the  progress  these  copper- 
coloured  folks  have  made  in  the  ways  of  their 
wise  neighbours.  The  idea  had  not  been  con- 
ceived, that  Indians  had  learned  the  gentility 
of  staying  the  stomach  some  hours  longer  than 
vulgar  rustics  do. 

It  was  about  half-past  three  when  the  con- 
gregated Nation  was  descried  in  the  distance, 
by  the  adventurers,  stationed  in  detached  com- 
panies, here  and  there,  over  the  grounds  which 
surround  the  mansion  of  the  Sachem. — It  is 
not  often  one  can  see  a  whole  nation  at  once. 
— A  general  quietness  prevailing,  no  room  was 


left  to  doubt  that  dinner  was  done,  and  tl 
Nation  subjected  to  the  soothing  influenc< 
consequent  upon  that  event.  The  success 
the  plan  was  deemed  certain  :  but  the  calci 
lations  of  men  are  often  fallacious  :  the  Indiai 
did  not  dine  till  four !  This  was  untowar 
The  truth  was  not  discerned  in  time  to  mal 
good  a  retreat.  The  Sachem  and  his  me 
had  noticed  the  approaching  party,  and  the 
was  no  alternative  but  to  march  boldly  up  at 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Tega-wia-tiron  and  his  councillors  were  st 
tioned  near  a  long  tent  or  booth,  formed 
stakes  and  green  boughs,  beneath  which  wi 
spread  a  table  capable  of  accommodating  abo 
100  persons.  China-plates,  knives  and  fori 
were  laid  upon  a  white  cloth.  Hard  by  wi 
the  kitchen,  where  the  women  were  industi 
ously  engaged  in  dishing  meats  and  makit 
other  needful  preparation  for  the  feast.  The 
was  venison,  roast,  boiled  and  stewed,  fre.1 
pork  and  beef.  The  only  vegetable  w; 
beans  ;  potatoes — as  was  before  mentioned- 
being  at  present  a  rarity  in  these  parts.  Fi 
dessert,  there  were  dried-peach-pie  and  ric 
pudding.  The  beverages  were  hot  coffee  ai 
cold  water.  Good  wheaten  bread  was  abu 
dantly  supplied.  The  provision,  throughoi 
appeared  to  be  plain  and  plentiful,  excelle 
in  quality  and  well  prepared.  No  liquors  we 
visible.  This  being  remarked  to  the  Sachei 
he  observed,  that  they  had,  for  four  yeai 
been  strictly  forbidden,  on  public  occasions. 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  of  civilil 
opportunity  offered  for  the  intruders  to  si 
aside,  before  dinner  was  served.  They  rar 
bled  round,  looking  at  the  people.  The  gen 
ral  quietness  was  surprising — no  loud  talkii 
— no  boisterous  mirth.  The  women  and  ch 
dren  were  gathered  in  groups  upon  the  gra 
and,  one  might  guess,  discussing  domesl 
matters,  the  merits  of  embroidered  leggings 
the  comparative  excellence  of  a  red  or  yellc 
shawl — very  like  folks  nearer  home  ;  the  m 
of  mature  years,  done  sowing  wild  oats,  we 
either  silently  chewing  the  cud  of  their  privc 
excogitations,  or  attracted  by  some  of  t 
goodly  teams  and  appurtenances  thereunto  1 
longing,  soberly  engaged  in  discoursing  up 
their  several  qualities,  and  such  like  rui 
topics — as  one  might  judge  by  their  gestui 
and  significant  glances;  while  the  youn^ 
ones  were  more  actively  occupied  in  maki 
arrangements  for  an  evening  game  of  ball. 

One  little  squad  had  possessed  itself  ol 
blacksmith's  anvil,  and  for  want  of  more  i 
posing  artillery,  was  ramming  the  mouse-h 
with  gunpowder  and  exploding  it  at  intervj 
with  full  as  useful  and  potent  effect  in  stirr 
up  the  patriotism  of  the  auditory,  as  if  it  w 
in  real ii y  one  of  the  great  guns  that  Jonall 
shot  off  at  the  British  in  the  Revolution.  T 
was  the  nearest  semblance  of  a  deadly  weaj 
exhibited  on  the  occasion. 

Meantime  the  Heads  of  the  Nation  had  tai 
seats  under  the  booth  and  busied  themsel 
very  agreeably  in  testing  the  culinary  skil 
the  squaws.  Seeing  the  guests  from  the  I 
were  not  at  table,  a  messenger  was  despatch 
with  an  earnest  invitation  to  bring  them 
They  excused  themselves.  The  chiefs  fin 
ed  their  meal,  but  seemed  dissatisfied,  and 
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isitors,  fearing  the  Indians  might  fancy  then- 
are  was  despised,  and  knowing  how  much 
iieople  of  primitive  habits  think  of  breaking 
■  •read  with  a  friend,  and  how  deeply  this  feel- 
Bng  was  rooted  in  the.  Indians'  breast,  conclud- 
•d  to  ease  their  minds  by  partaking  modc- 
[■ately,  at  a  second  table,  of  some  of  their  good 
I  hings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ISevicw  of  I  lie  Weather  for  First  Month,  1850. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  register  given  below, 
that  the  temperature,  as  well  as  the  wind  and 
(skies,  have  been  very  variable  during  the 
[month  just  ended.  The  first  week  was  cold. 
[About  4  inches  of  snow  fell  on  the  30th  of 
(Twelfth  month,  which,  on  account  of  the 
[smoothness  of  the  roads  aud  low  degree  of 
[temperature,  made  pretty  good  sleighing  in  this 
[vicinity  for  7  or  8  days : — a  very  unusual 
lamount  of  that  business,  was  done  by  some, 
'(considering  the  quantity  of  snow,)  who  had 
inot,  or  did  not  seem  to  have,  betler  employ- 
ment. From  the  7th  to  the  28th,  with  the  ex- 
iception  of  3  or  4  days  about  the  middle  of  the 
Imonth,  generally  mild,  with  much  wet  or 
Idamp  weather.  On  the  evening  and  night  of 
the  13th,  about  5  inches  of  snow  fell.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
7°  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  course  of  6  or  7  hours 
rose  to  38, — making  the  unusual  range  of  31° 
in  that  short  space  of  time.  The  snow  soon 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional drift  lying  to  northern  exposure,  and 
sheltered  from  the  sun.  The  ground  became 
thawed,  and  in  many  situations  dried,  so  that 
some  farmers  commenced  ploughing  for  their 
spring  crops  ;  and  even  the  Blue  Bird,  {Sylvia 
Sialis,  Wilson,)  made  its  usual  mysterious 
appearance,  hopping  from  twig  to  twig,  mer- 
rily chirping  its  soft  and  agreeable  notes;  and 
did  we  not  know  something  of  its  habits,  would 
almost  persuade  us  that  Spring  had  really 
come. 

The  regular  appearance  of  this  bird  in  the 
winter,  alter  the  continuance  of  a  few  days  of 
mild  and  open  weather,  has  given  rise  to  vari- 
ous conjectures  as  to  the  place  of  its  retreat. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  in  close-sheltered 
thickets,  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  others,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  where  the  air  is  pro- 
bably more  temperate,  and  where  the  waves 
throw  up  matter,  which  affords  it  a  constant 
supply  of  food.  Others  again,  have  believed 
that  he  betakes  him  to  the  dark  recesses  of 
hollow  trees  and  subterranean  caverns,  there 
to  doze  away  the  winter,  insect-like,  but  mak- 
ing occasional  reconnoitering  excursions  from 
his  den,  in  favourable  weather.  But  as  he  has 
never  been  found  in  any  of  these  situations, 
during  the  severities  of  winter,  either  by  the 
naturalist,  who  has  diligently  sought  for  him, 
or  by  the  woodman,  who  is  accustomed  to 
chopping  down  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  at  all 
seasons,  we  must  conclude  he  is  not  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  be  numerous 
in  the  woods  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  &c,  in  the  depths  of  winter  ; 
and  if  so,  may  not  the  place  of  its  retreat  be 


easily  ascertained,  without  having  recourse  to 
holes,  caverns,  torpidity,  and  a  host  of  other 
improbabilities?  With  his  well  known  rapid 
(light,  (at  least  a  mile  per  minute,)  a  journey 
of  a  very  few  hours  would  bring  him  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  either  of  the  above  mentioned 
places. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  we  were  enve- 
loped in  a  dense  fog,  which  however,  was  soon 
dispersed  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  shone  forth 
with  a  splendour  and  warmth,  which  reminded 
one  of  the  Fourth  rather  than  the  Second 
month.  On  the  28th,  a  slight  shower  of  rain 
in  the  evening;  and  during  the  night  the  wind 
shifted  from  the  N.  E.  to  N.  W„  and  again 
froze  up  the  ground,  making  it  as  difficult  and 
disagreeable  travelling  the  roads  on  account  of 
the  roughness,  as  it  was  before  in  consequence 
of  the  depth  of  the  mud. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  First 
month,  was  from  4  to  55,  or  51°.  The  mean 
temperature  from  sunrise  to  2  p.  M 


was  33i°, 


— 4°  higher  than  that  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  11 
days.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
for  the  month,  was  3.35  inches  ;  and  the  depth 
of  snow  6.75  inches.  During  First  month, 
1849,  only  .72  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell;  and  no 
snow. 

In  estimating  the  force  of  the  wind  in  the 
following  register,  the  numerical  method,  now 
generally  used  by  meteorologists, has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  may  be  thus  briefly  explained,  viz.: — 
0,  denotes  a  calm ;  1,  a  very  gentle  breeze;  2, 
a  gentle  breeze  ;  3,  a  fresh  breeze ;  4,  a  strong 
wind  ;  5,  a  very  strong  wind  ;  6,  a  violent 
storm,  &c.  In  the  registration  of  the  weather, 
the  order  of  the  flotations  represent  the  observ- 
ed changes  ;  for  instance,  where  the  terms 
rain,  and  cloudy,  immediately  succeed,  it  is  to 
be  understood  by  the  latter,  a  clouded  sky,  but 
a  cessation  of  the  rain. 
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30.19 
30.20 
29.94 
29.78 
30.10 
30.30 
30.06 
30.06 
30.01 
30.08 
29.57 
29.50 
30.04 
30.14 
30.20 
30.00 
29.94 
29.57 
30.02 
30.18 
29.68 
29.56 
30.19 
30.27 
29.88 
29.87 
29.63 
29.61 
29.92 
30.38 
30.38 


Direction  and 
force  of  wind. 


West-town  B.  S.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1850. 


Circumstances  of  the  weather  for  First 
month,  1850. 


N  W.  to  S  W. 
N.  W. 
N.  to  N.  E. 
N.W.  . 
N.  W. 

N  W.  to  S  E. 

S.  E. 

N  N  E. 

S  E  to  W. 

W  to  S  S  E. 

E  S  E. 

N.  W. 

NN  E. 

N.W. 

N.  to  S  W. 

N  N  W. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

K.  W. 

E  N  E. 

East 

N.  W. 

N  W  to  S  W. 
S  Ej 

N  W  to  S  W. 
S.  E. 

S.  to  N  W. 
N.  E. 
N.  W. 
N.  W. 
S  S  VV. 


Clear. 
Cloudy. 

Do.    A  little  snow  in  evening. 
Do. 
Clear. 

Clear — cloudy. 
Snow — rain. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Rain — cloudy — rain. 
Fair. 

Clear — cloudy — snow  at  6  p.  m. 
Cloudy — clear  in  evening. 
Clear — hazy. 

A  little  snow  in  night — clear — cloudy. 
Slight  shower — cloudy. 
Foggy — rain. 
Cloudy — clear. 

Fair — cloudy — snow  at  8  p.  m. 
Rain — 1.68  inches. 
Cloudy — clear. 
Clear — hazy, 
Cloudy — rain  7  P.m. 
Cloudy. 
Do. 

Dense  fog — clear  and  pleasant. 
Cloudy — rain. 
Partly  clear. 
Clear. 
Do.  cloudy. 


From  the  Child's  Companion. 

THE  CUCKOO. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  bird,  is  the  well 
ascertained  fact  of  its  depositing  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  leaving  to  them  the  rear- 
ing and  care  of  its  own  offspring.  The  cuc- 
koo does  not  make  an  indiscriminate  selection 
of  a  nest  in  which  to  lay  her  egg,  but  chooses 
the  nest  of  an  insect-eating  bird,  in  order  that 
the  young  cuckoo  may  be  supplied  with  the 
only  food  upon  which  it  can  subsist.    In  gen- 


eral, one  egg  only  is  deposited  in  a  nest,  and 
the  rest  is  usually  that  of  a  small  bird,  as  the 
sparrow,  for  example.  There  is  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  this,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Jenner.  "  On  the  18th  of  June,"  says  he,  M  I 
examined  the  nest  of  a  hedge  sparrow,  which 
then  contained  a  cuckoo  and  three  hedge  spar- 
row's eggs.  On  inspecting  it  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  bird  had  hatched,  but  the  nest  then 
contained  only  a  young  cuckoo  and  one  hedge 
sparrow.  The  nest  was  placed  so  near  the 
extremity  of  a  hedge  that  I  could  distinctly  see 
what  was  going  forward  in  it ;  and  to  my  great 
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astonishment,  I  saw  the  young  cuckoo,  though 
so  lately  hatched,  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the 
young  hedge  sparrow.  The  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  was  very  curious  :  the  little  ani- 
mal with  the  assistance  of  its  rump  and  wings, 
contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back,  and 
making  a  lodgment  for  its  burden  by  elevating 
its  elbows,  clambered  backwards  with  it,  up 
the  side  of  the  nest,  till  it  reached  the  top, 
where  resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw  off  its 
load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from 
the  nest !  It  remained  in  this  situation  for  a 
short  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities 
of  its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  whether  the 
business  was  properly  executed,  and  then 
dropped  into  the  nest  again.  1  afterwards  put 
in  an  egg,  and  this  by  a  similar  process  was 
conveyed  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  thrown 
out.  These  experiments  I  have  since  repeated 
several  times  in  different  nests,  and  have  al- 
ways found  the  young  cuckoo  disposed  to  act 
in  the  same  manner.  In  climbing  up  the  nest, 
it  sometimes  drops  its  burden,  and  thus  is  foil- 
ed in  its  endeavours ;  but  after  a  little  respite  the 
work  is  resumed,  and  goes  on,  almost  inces- 
santly, till  it  is  effected.  The  singularity  of 
its  shape  is  well  adapted  to  these  purposes  ;  far 
different  from  other  newly  hatched  birds,  its 
back,  from  the  shoulders  downwards,  is  very 
broad,  with  a  considerable  depression  in  the 
middle.  This  depression  seems  formed  by 
nature  for  the  design  of  giving  a  more  secure 
lodgment  to  the  egg  of  the  hedge  sparrow,  or 
its  young  one,  when  the  young  cuckoo  is  em- 
ployed in  removing  either  of  them  from  the 
nest.  When  it  is  about  12  days  old,  this  cav- 
ity is  quite  filled  up,  and  then  the  back  assumes 
the  shape  of  nestling  birds  in  general."  "  It 
sometimes  happens  that  two  cuckoo's  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  same  nest,  and  then  the  young 
produced  from  one  of  them  must  inevitably 
perish.  Two  cuckoo's  and  one  hedge  sparrow's 
eggs  were  hatched  in  the  same  nest,  and  one 
hedge  sparrow's  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  a  contest  began  between 
the  cuckoos  for  the  possession  of  the  nest,  which 
continued  undetermined  till  the  next  afternoon, 
when  one  of  them,  which  was  somewhat  supe- 
rior in  size,  turned  out  the  other,  together  with 
the  young  hedge  sparrow,  and  the  unhatched 
egg.  The  combatants  alternately  appeared  to 
have  the  advantage,  as  each  carried  the  other 
several  times  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  then 
sunk  down  again  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  burden  ;  till  at  length,  after  various  efforts, 
the  strongest  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards 
brought  up  by  the  hedge  sparrow." 

The  whole  family  of  cuckoos  is  in  disgrace 
because  of  this  unnatural  and  cruel  conduct  of 
some  branches  of  it,  and  yet  we  need  not  look 
far  off  nor  far  back  to  find  conduct  equally 
cruel  and  unnatural  in  the  conduct  of  men  to- 
wards each  other.  The  larger  part  of  the 
wars  which  have  desolated  the  earth,  have 
been  waged  to  get  possession  of  what  others 
claim  as  their  nest,  and  in  most  instances  the 
victory  is  to  those  who  have  the  power,  rather 
than  to  those  who  have  the  right.  Many  a 
school-boy  has  played  a  game  with  a  weaker 
playmate,  as  mean  and  cruel  as  that  which  the 
piratical  cuckoo  plays  with  his  neighbour's 
nest. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend. 
JOYS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

BY  CATHEIUNE  PONSONBY. 

Hail !  holy  Light !  in  memory  dwells 

A  vision  of  thine  image  bright — 
Of  past  and  perished  bliss  it  tells, 

When  heaven  poured  radiance  on  my  sight: 
The  beauty  of  that  vanished  scene 

My  darkened  eye  can  never  see, 
A  dream  of  brightness  thattjas  been, 

Is  all  that  now  remains  to  me! 

Though  darkness  shrouds  me,  gentle  beams 

Of  mercy  cheer  my  clouded  view  ; 
The  love  of  Jesus  sweetly  seems 

To  pieree  the  shadow's  deepest  hue. 
Can  orbs  imprisoned  e'er  control 

Heaven's  holy  effluence  of  light, 
Poured  in  its  richness  on  the  soul, 

To  beam — and  bless  my  spirit's  sight  ? 

Nor  loved  familiar  face,  or  form — 

Nor  glowing  tints  in  beauty's  guise — 
Nor  ocean  in  its  calm  or  storm — 

Nor  splendours  of  the  starry  skies  ; 
Not  one  illuminating  spark 

Of  living  brightness  can  I  see  ; — 
But  Jesus  shines  where  all  is  dark, 

His  glory  is  a  sun  to  me  ! 

And  when  I  leave  earth's  troubled  scene, 

His  blessed  and  benignant  love, 
Bright  'mid  the  gloom  my  soul  has  seen, 

Shall  beam  in  cloudless  bliss  above. 
Mine  eyes  shall  then  behold  His  face, 

No  night — no  darkness  then  shall  be, 
The  glories  of  His  love  and  grace, 

In  light  shall  be  revealed  to  me  ! 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

On  the  4th  of  Fifth  month,  1792,  Rebecca 
Jones  writing  to  Joseph  Williams,  of  Dublin, 
after  mentioning  her  bodily  ailments,  says, 
"Since  the  weather  has  became  more  mild,  1 
feel  relief,  and  am  desirous  that  I  may  be 
humbly  thankful  to  my  great  and  gracious 
Helper,  for  many  comforts,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  with  which  I  am  indulged.  Among 
these  is  the  friendship  and  fellowship  of  thy 
two  dear  countrywomen  Mary  Ridgway  and 
Jane  Watson,  who  do  not  forget  me  when  they 
are  in  the  city.  They  applied  to  our  late 
Spring  meeting  for  certificates,  apprehending 
they  may  leave  us  before  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting.  Dear  Samuel  Emlen  and  my  dear 
friend  Sarah  Harrison  have  also  obtained  cer- 
tificates of  our  unity  with  their  prospect  of  vis- 
iting your  country." 

After  receiving  her  certificate  from  the 
Spring  meeting,  Sarah  Harrison  was  tried  with 
sickness  and  bodily  infirmity,  but  as  she  gra- 
dually recovered  her  accustomed  state  of 
health,  her  mind  became  much  engaged. to  set 
forward  in  the  arduous  duty  before  her.  It  ap- 
pears that  she  and  her  friend  Samuel  Emlen 
felt  a  belief,  that  it  would  be  right  for  them  to 
go  in  the  same  ship  which  should  carry  Mary 
Ridgway  and  Jane  Watson,  who  having  near- 
ly  finished  their  labour  of  love  in  America, 
were  about  returning  home.  Sarah  seems  to 
have  informed  those  Friends  of  her  recovery, 
trials  of  mind,  and  anxiety  to  be  fulfilling  her 
mission,  and  she  received  a  letter  from  Jane, 
dated  Fifth  month  4lh,  1792,  of  which  this  is 


an  extract.  "  The  restoration  of  thy  health, 
we  look  upon  as  a  singular  favour  from  Him 
who  can  wound  and  heal  as  he  sees  meet. 
Thy  trying  prospect  may  operate  on  the  body^ 
in  many  ways,  as  it  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  mind;  but  if  the  bitter  goes  before 
the  sweet,  it  makes  the  sweet  the  sweeter.  I 
hope  the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed  for  the 
present,  until  the  time  comes  when  there  will 
be  a  saying  farewell,  to  the  nearest  connex- 
ions in  life.  To  us,  it  will  be  a  saying  fare- 
well forever  to  many  of  our  beloved  Friends 
in  this  land,  that  are  near  and  dear  to  us.  [ 
almost  dread  the  time  :  but  so  it  is  ;  here  we 
meet,  and  here  we  part  in  this  world  of  uncer- 
tainties. But  may  we  be  favoured  to  meet  in 
that  world  that  is  certain,  and  that  never  has 
an  end,  where  all  sorrows  will  cease,  is  my 
fervent  desire. 

"Oh  !  what  hurries  and  commotions  there 
are  in  the  present  world,  and  all  about  it!  It 
sometimes  looks  as  if  the  minds  of  some  were 
always  on  the  rack, — contriving  and  scheming 
one  day  what  they  are  to  do  the  next,  as  if 
they  were  always  to  stay  here.  When  they 
are  seized  with  sickness,  how  they  have  to 
look  over  a  life  of  hurry  and  bustle,  and  see 
that  they  have  not  endeavoured  to  seek  quiet- 
ude, and  therein  experience  that  strength  which 
would  make  hard  things  easy,  and  sweeten  the 
bitter  cups  of  affliction  and  trials.  Is  there 
not,  with  many,  a  seeking  after  great  things, 
though  the  Divine  command  is,  seek  them  not, 
and  by  this  means  the  greatest  thing, — the  one 
thing  needful, — is  too  much  neglected.  If  this 
were  earnestly  sought  after,  it  would  bring  all 
things  into  regular  order,  and  the  mind  would 
be  satisfied  with  few  things,  so  that  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven  was  on  them. 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  be  discouraged  or 
impatient ;  for  thou  may  be  assured  we  will 
not  make  any  unnecessary  delay." 

The  European  Friends  having  comfortably 
finished  their  service,  and  the  American  Friends 
being  satisfied  that  the  time  of  their  departure 
had  fully  come,  they  all  took  passage  in  the 
ship  Grange,  William  Roberts  master,  bound 
from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool.  The  vessel 
sailed  on  the  1 5th  of  the  Seventh  month,  the 
four  Friends  being  favoured  with  a  good  degree 
of  peace  and  quietude.  They  had  a  favour- 
able passage,  landing  at  Liverpool  on  the  16th 
of  the  Eighth  month. 

Sarah  Harrison  remained  in  and  about  Liv- 
erpool for  several  weeks,  and  feeling  her  way 
open  for  labour  in  Ireland,  she  made  prepara- 
tion for  passing  thither,  Sarah  Benson,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Benson,  having  a  concern  to 
accompany  her.  They  left  Liverpool  in  the 
Ninth  month,  Robert  Benson  going  with  them 
to  Dublin.  After  seeing  them  safe  in  Dublin, 
and  industriously  at  work  in  company  with 
their  Friends  Samuel  Emlen  and  Elizabeth 
Wigham,  of  Scotland,  visiting  the  families, 
Robert  returned  home  to  Liverpool,  from 
whence  on  the  19th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  he 
thus  wrote  to  Thomas  Harrison,  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

"  Esteemed  Friend, — As  it  is  not  probable 
that  opportunities  of  forwarding  letters  to  your 
part  of  the  continent  from  hence,  will  be  fre- 
quent for  some  months  to  come,  I  am  unwill- 
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ing  to  let  the  present  one  slip,  without  giving 
thee  all  the  information  I  can  concerning  thy 
valuable  wife, — knowing  that  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  you  both.  Thou  wilt  have  been  in- 
formed before  this  reaches  thee,  by  a  letter 
which  thy  wife  wrote  about  two  weeks  since, 
as  well  as  by  our  beloved  Friend  Samuel  Em- 
len's  letters,  that  my  wife  has  given  up  to  unite 
with  her  as  a  companion  in  her  visit  to  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  To  a  husband 
who  has  made  sacrifices  so  much  greater,  I 
must  say  little, — however  I  (rust  she  will  be 
helpful  to  thy  wife  as  a  true  yokefellow,  and 
though  not  exercised  in  public  labour,  yet  she 
is  experienced  in  the  work  of  vital  religion, 
well  qualified  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  and 
strengthen  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  the  mission  committed  to 
her  trust. 

"  As  they  are  preserved  faithful,  and  we  in 
patient  dedication  of  them,  I  believe  with  un- 
shaken confidence  that  both  they  and  we  will 
reap  the  enriching  reward  of  that  peace  which 
is  better  than  the  joy  of  harvest.  I  parted 
from  them  in  Dublin  two  weeks  this  day,  when 
thy  wife's  health  was  a  little  improved,  as  well 
as  her  spirits.  The  conveyance  was  not  then 
ready,  which  was  intended  for  their  accommo- 
dation in  the  journey  before  them.  I  have  had 
two  letters  from  my  wife  since  ;  in  the  last  she 
informs  me,  (hey  had  completed  the  visit  to 
the  families  of  Friends  in  Dublin. 

"  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  S.  Em- 
len,  dated  the  14th,  informing  me  they  had 
set  out  that  day  in  a  chaise  for  the  north  of 
Ireland,  proposing  to  take  the  meetings  in  usual 
course.  Please  give  my  love  to  Sarah  Emlen, 
and  inform  her  I  cannot  learn  by  her  husband's 
letter,  with  certainty,  what  his  present  pros- 
pects are,  but  I  apprehend  he  looks  towards  the 
southern  parts  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  to  some 
particular  meetings  there.  1  think  he  is  better 
in  health  upon  the  whole,  since  he  arrived  in 
Europe,  than  he  was  when  here  seven  years 
since,  although  both  he  and  thy  wife  complain 
of  the  moisture  of  our  climate  and  atmos- 
phere." 

Sarah  Harrison  was  not  forgotten  by  her 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  whilst  she  was  engaged 
in  arduous  service  in  Ireland.  Her  niece  Jane 
Snowden,  that  quiet,  diffident,  but  sound  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  addressed  this  characteris- 
tic epistle  to  her. 

"  Dear  Aunt, — While  thinking  of  my  own 
poverty,  and  regretting  that  I  had  Deither  silver 
nor  gold  to  offer,  I  remembered  that  'a  man 
was  accepted  according  to  what  he  hath.'  The 
remembrance  of  this  scripture  passage  encour- 
aged me  to  make  an  attempt  to  write  to  thee. 
Thou  mayst  be  sure,  my  dear  aunt,  I  was  af- 
fected, yea,  deeply  affected,  when  I  read  thy 
epistle  which  gave  some  account  of  thy  tried 
situation.  Joy,  however,  soon  succeeded  sor- 
row ;  because  I  believed  thou  wast  under  the 
immediate  care  of  Hirn  who  would  never  leave 
nor  forsake  thee.  Though  at  times,  he  may 
withdraw  his  presence,  and  veil  himself  as  in 
a  thick  cloud,  there  is  no  cause  from  this  to 
believe  that  he  will  leave  thee  or  forsake  thee. 
Those  whom  he  loves,  he  chastens ;  and  the 
trial  of  their  faith  is  precious  in  his  sight. 
What  if  he  should  permit  thee  to  liken  thyself 


to  a  little  one,  and  to  cover  thy  head,  and  feel 
ashamed  and  confounded  because  of  thy  no- 
thingness;— neither  is  this  any  reason  that  he 
will  leave  thee  or  forsake  thee.  He  is  able  to 
make  a  little  one  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one, 
as  a  great  nation.  He  is  not  only  able,  but  1 
believe  designs  to  do  this  lor  thee,  if  thou  keeps 
thy  dwelling  in  him.  Therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary thou  should  be  acquainted  with  thy  own 
nothingness;  that  so,  when  thou  hast  finished 
the  work  given  thee  to  do,  thou  may  not  take 
any  of  the  praise  to  thyself ;  for  verily  unto  us 
belongs  nothing  but  blushing  and  confusion  of 
face.  With  sincere  desires  for  thy  welfare 
every  way,  my  spirit  affectionately  salutes 
thee,  and  bids  thee  farewell." 

"Philada.,  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1792." 

Sarah  Harrison  was  for  some  time  after 
commencing  her  labours  in  Ireland  in  a  very 
low,  tried  condition,  both  as  respects  body  and 
mind.  The  dampness  of  the  climate  affected 
her  body  with  severe  rheumatic  pains, — various 
outward  difficulties  seemed  to  present  in  senilis! 
fairly  underway  in  her  visit  to  distant  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  low  state  of  the  church 
there  gave  birth  to  additional  gloom.  In  these 
trials  she  felt  her  own  weakness,  and  was  cast 
down  almost  below  hope,  yet  si  ill  retaining  her 
integrity,  she  was  favoured  with  Divine  sup- 
port, and  prepared  by  the  very  fiery  baptisms 
which  threatened  to  consume  every  thing  of 
good  in  her,  for  her  peculiar  service  in  that 
land. 

In  scenes  of  trial  and  apparent  desertion,  the 
sympathy  of  those  rightly  qualified  to  feel,  is 
often  blessed  to  the  revival  of  a  little  grain  of 
holy  hope.  The  letters  received  by  Sarah 
Harrison  gave  her  evidence  that  her  Friends 
at  a  distance  felt  with  her  and  for  her,  and  so 
did  ner  closely  united  companion  Sarah  Ben- 
son, and  others,  where  her  lot  was  cast.  A 
Friend  in  the  ministry  whilst  travelling  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  being  under  deep  depres- 
sion of  spirit,  was  suddenly  comforted  with  an 
assurance  inwardly  given  him  that  Mary  Dud- 
ley was  at  that  time  engaged  in  supplication 
on  his  behalf.  So  strong  was  the  impression, 
that  he  noted  down  the  time,  and  when  after- 
wards in  England,  he  learned  that  at  that  very 
time  Mary  Dudley  had  felt  constrained  to 
kneel  down  in  a  public  meeting,  and  vocally 
to  approach  the  throne  of  mercy  and  grace  on 
his  behalf. 

(To  be  continued.) 

It  was  a  saying  of  Josiah  White,  that  the 
family  of  the  spy-faults,  is  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  mend-faults;  and  that  of  the 
make-faults  larger  than  either. 


The  Security  of  God's  Protection. — Lord 
how  are  they  increased  that  trouble  me?  Mt.ny 
are  they  that  rise  up  against  me.  Many  (here 
be  that  say  of  my  soul  there  is  no  help  for  him 
in  God.  But  thou,  oh  Lord,  art  a  shield  for 
me ;  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head. 
I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice,  and  he 
heard  me  out  of  his  holy  hill.  I  laid  me  down 
and  slept ;  I  awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained 
me.    I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousands  of 


people,  that  have  set  themselves  against  me 
round  about. — David. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MILLER, 

An  elder  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeiiwr,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
who  died  First  month  25tA,  1850. 

The  good  man's  setting  sun 
Hath  a  most  holy  radiance;  and  its  beams 
Linger  the  longest  on  the  earth-weaned  minds 
Whose  thoughts  are  nearest  heaven! 

We  mourn  thy  absence  venerable  sage, 
Though  well  persuaded  that  we  should  not  mourn, 
That  having  trod  thy  pilgrimage  below, 
Thy  Father's  house  received  thee  !    Thou  hast  well 
Fulfilled  thy  mission  in  a  world  of  sin. 
And  entered  to  thy  rest — that  holy  rest 
That  still  remaineth  for  the  child  of  God! 

Dearly  beloved  and  venerated  Friend, 
Thy  upright  bearing  through  a  lengthened  life 
Shone  so  conspicuous  in  thy  daily  walk, 
That,  as  a  light  to  others  was  thy  path, 
Showing  the  road  that  Christian  pilgrims  tread  ; 
And  by  example  calling  to  the  youth, 
'  Follow  ye  me  as  I  am  following  Christ !' 

Born  in  a  foreign  land,  he  crossed  the  waves, 
While  yet  a  boy,  and  reached  our  favoured  shores, 
Finding  a  refuge  and  protecting  friend 
Beneath  a  roof  where  Virtue  loved  to  dwell. 
The  Christian  care  that  compassed  him  in  youth, — 
The  pious  precepts  of  his  Quaker  friend, — 
The  drawing  cords  of  a  Redeemer's  love, — 
Performed  their  office  on  his  honest  heart, 
And  drew  him  to  the  truth  his  Friends  professed. 
That  truth  that  Fox  in  early  days  had  taught, 
That  truth  that  Barclay  could  so  well  defend, 
That  truth  that  breathed  in  Penington's  pure  page. 

The  bud,  the  blossom,  and  the  ripened  fruit, 
In  his  experience  knew  their  seasons  come, 
Till  he  was  found  a  father  in  the  Truth, 
A  pillar  in  the  temple  of  our  church. 

With  native  strength  of  mind,  with  judgment  clear, 
With  zeal  for  Truth  and  with  discernment  keen, 
From  left  hand  errors  and  from  right  hand  free, 
He  had  the  wisdom  of  the  truly  wise. 

As  outward  substance  gathered  round  his  home 
To  snare  his  feet,  Humility  came  in, 
With  guardian  wings,  and  shielded  him  from  harm; 
Thrust  Ostentation  from  his  calm  abode, 
And  made  Religion  an  abiding  guest. 

His  vacant  seat 
Reminds  us  of  our  own — the  church's  loss  ! 
In  life's  decline  deep  suffering  was  his  lot, 
Wearisome  days  and  tedious  nights  were  his — 
Yet,  heaven. sustained,  no  murmuring  thoughts  went 
forth ; 

He  calmly  looked  towards  the  narrow  house, 
And  joyfully  beyond.    At  length  the  sound, 
"  It  is  enough,"  from  the  great  Judge  went  forth. 
And  the  gate  opened  to  the  world  of  bliss, 
Where  songs  of  praise  eternally  ascend 
From  ransomed  saints  around  the  Father's  throne  ! 
Falls,  Second  month,  1850. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous 
lo  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  (he  Holy  Scrip, 
tures,  the  importance  of  obtaining  aecuiate 
information  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding  their  Reports 
to  the  Depository  before  the  first  of  Fourth 
month. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  ia 
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deckling  what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments are  required  by  each,  by  the  information 
given  in  its  Report.  Hence  those  Auxiliaries 
who  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left 
out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  and  forwarded  ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  50  North 
Fouith  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

queries. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have 
been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  the  Association  during-  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have 
been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the  past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Association  ;  and  what  number  of 
families  of  Friends  reside  within  its  limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  good  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper ;  and  if  so,  how 
many  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished 
with  the  Holy  Scriptnres  ? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would 
it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish 
gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each 
family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  furnish 
each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing, who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it? 


For  "Ths  Friend." 

BUSINESS. 

It  requires  a  strong  and  continued  effort  lo 
withstand  the  influence  which  the  example  of 
those  around  us  is  constantly  exerting.  Where 
the  multitude  differ  from  us,  and  justify  them- 
selves by  specious  reasoning,  the  sophistry  of 
which  we  find  it  difficult  at  once  to  detect  and 
expose,  and  where  ease  and  indulgence  warp 
our  inclination  in  opposition  to  self-denial, 
and  perhaps  contempt  and  derision ;  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  moral  courage  and 
determination  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  per- 
severe in  doing  right.  It  is  much  easier  to 
glide  with  the  current,  than  to  make  headway 
against  it ;  yet  those  who  have  the  courage  lo 
dare  to  do  right,  have  often  realized,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  they  have  encoun- 
tered, and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  has 
been  the  measure  of  peace  they  have  enjoyed, 
and  the  advantages,  in  a  moral  and  religious 
sense,  which  they  have  derived  from  the 
effort. 

When  we  see  our  friends  or  acquaintances 
doing  a  large  business,  entering  with  avidity 
into  the  competitions  of  trade,  and  adopting 
means  to  secure  and  extend  it,  which  the  low 
standard  of  the  present  times  justify,  and  per- 
ceive that  they  are  growing  rich,  while  our 
situation  is  very  different ;  it  requires  consid- 
erable self-denial  and  firmness  to  resist  the 


temptation  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  wealth, 
and  steadily  to  persevere  in  that  little,  lowly 
way  which,  in  moments  of  Divine  visitation, 
has  been  opened  before  us  as  the  proper  course 
for  us  to  pursue. 

Yet,  when  we  consider  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's;  that  he  can  bless  a  little,  or  he  can 
blast  a  great  deal ;  that  "  a  little  that  a  righte- 
ous man  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of 
many  wicked;  for  the  arm  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  broken,  but  the  Lord  upholdeth  the  righte- 
ous;"  it  is  surely  far  better  to  hold  on  in  the 
circumscribed  path  in  which  we  have  been 
taught  lo  walk,  than  to  launch  out  into  the 
vortex  of  widely  exlended  business,  or  suffer 
ourselves  to  become  engrossed  in  its  cares, 
and  in  the  end  pierce  ourselves  through  with 
many  sorrows. 

Should  we  grow  weary  of  the  restraints  of 
the  yoke,  take  the  reins  out  of  the  Divine 
hand,  and  attempt  to  guide  ourselves  in  ways 
of  our  own  choosing,  the  wealth  of  a  thousand 
worlds,  could  we  gain  it,  would  be  no  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Divine  peace  and  appro- 
bation ;  while  the  leanness  and  barrenness  of 
soul  which  must  be  the  consequence,  would 
darken  and  blight  the  fairest  prospects  of 
worldly  prosperity  which  the  most  fervid  ima- 
gination could  picture.  How  emphatic  and 
solemn  are  the  words  of  Him  who  knows  tho- 
roughly all  the  workings  of  the  human  heart; 
"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or  what 
will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul !" 

As  the  competition  in  business  increases, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  is  diminished,  the  covet- 
ous disposition  in  man  seeks  for  new  methods 
of  swelling  the  aggregate  of  income.  Various 
modes  of  getting  an  advance  on  articles  sold, 
not  Strictly  consistent  with  sterling  Christian 
integrity,  are  resorted  to ;  and  means  are  em- 
ployed to  obtain  and  secure  custom,  which 
must  wound  and  grieve  the  pure  Witness  for 
Truth  in  the  heart.  Young  men  and  lads  who 
are  put  into  stores  are  sometimes  degraded  into 
a  sort  of  "stool  pidgeons,"  and  encouraged  to 
frequent  hotels,  to  form  acquaintances  with 
country  merchants  ;  to  ingratiate  themselves 
into  their  favour,  by  conforming  to  their  views 
and  habits,  or  even  by  pandering  to  their  vices, 
drinking  with  them,  and  accompanying  them 
to  places  of  amusement;  thus  hazarding  their 
morals  and  incurring  imminent  danger  of  their 
utter  ruin;  and  all  for  the  paltry  consideration 
of  gaining  customers. 

Surely  this  is  little  short  of  bartering  souls 
for  business ;  and  parents  who  have  sons  to 
place  out,  had  need  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
in  the  choice  of  those  to  whose  care  they  in- 
trust their  precious  offspring,  lest  they  find, 
when  too  late,  that  irreparable  injury  has  been 
done  them. 

If  we  mark  the  eagerness  with  which 
many  pursue  their  business,  early  and  late; 
devoting  their  time,  their  talents  and  the  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  body  lo  its  prosecution  ;  while 
their  conversation  shows  that  it  is  a  prominent 
object  in  their  thoughts  and  affections  ;  we  can- 
not but  conclude  that  they  are  mistaking  both 
the  great  object,  and  the  true  enjoyment,  of 
life  ;  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  withered  and 
comfortless  old  age,  destitute  of  those  consola- 


tions and  enjoyments  which  spring  from  the 
blessed  assurance  of  having  "  a  treasure  in  the 
heavens  which  shall  never  fade  away,"  and 
which  will  support  the  departing  spirit  when 
all  the  perishing  things  of  time,  are  receding 
from  its  grasp. 

William  Edmundson  in  speaking  of  the  pri- 
mitive worthies  of  our  religious  Society,  says, 
"  A  great  business  was  a  great  burden  to 
them."  Their  eye  was  turned  another  way, 
and  the  spread  of  the  blessed  Truth  and  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  their  dear  Re- 
deemer was  the  primary  object  of  their  desires 
and  pursuit.  For  this  they  were  willing  to 
spend  liberally  and  to  be  spent;  and  it  is  ani- 
mating and  encouraging  to  observe,  how,  amid 
all  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  which  they 
cheerfully  made,  and  the  repealed  and  exces- 
sive plundering  which  they  so  nobly  and  pa- 
tiently suffered  for  conscience  sake,  they  were 
still  mercifully  provided  for,  and  prospered  in 
their  outward  affairs. 

And  in  this  day,  those  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  bound  by  the  girdle  of  Truth,  and  know 
it  to  restrain  and  limit  them  in  their  trade  or 
business,  in  their  living,  iheir  dress,  their  con- 
duct and  conversation  ;  desiring  above  all,  that, 
however  they  may  be  as  speckled  birds,  point- 
ed at  and  singled  out,  as  strict  or  narrow-mind- 
ed, and  behind  the  age;  they  may  still  be  en- 
abled to  become  more  and  more  conspicuously, 
the  companions  of  their  crucified  Lord  in  his 
humiliation  ;  these  will  experience  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  precious  word,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  Cod  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
"  Once  I  was  young,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  and 
now  I  am  old  ;  but  I  never  saw  the  righteous 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 


Annual  Report  of  The  Shelter. 
members  oe  the  association. 
Elizabeth  Peirson,  Secretary. 
Grace  Williams,  Treasurer. 
Jane  Clark,  Recorder. 

Sally  N.  Dickenson,  Sarah  E.  Cresson,  Debo- 
rah  Howell,  Ann  E.  Jenks,  Hannah  Rich- 
ardson, Esther  Williams,  Mary  Bacon,  Ruth 
Jess,  Rebecca  H.  Coates,  Sarah  Coates, 
Hannah  D.  Wood,  Elizabeth  Paul,  Lydia 
Starr,  Anna  Morton,  Mary  Whitall,  Eliza- 
beth R.  Hodgson,  Hannah  Williams,  Sarah 
C.  Rakestraw,  Mary  Allen,  Abigail  Scull, 
Caroline  M.  Smith,  Anna  Maria  Roberts, 
Anna  B.  Richards,  Jr.,  Mary  L.  Evans, 
Rebecca  M'Collin,  Hannah  R.  Newbold, 
Sarah  W.  Bacon,  Catharine  Sheppard, 
Mary  L.  Newbold,  Lavinia  C.  Maule,  Mar- 
garet B.  Scattergood. 

REPORT. 

The  Summer  has  passed  away,  with  its 
usual  accompaniment  of  relaxalion  from  labo- 
rious duty, — marked  as  it  has  been  this  year, 
by  many  affecting  lessons  of  the  frailty  of  our 
present  existence ;  and  now,  whilst  we  are 
surrounding  ourselves  with  various  comforts  to 
defend  us  from  the  rigours  of  Winter,  may  the 
remembrance  of  this  solemn  teaching,  be  a 
restraint  upon  undue  self-indulgence,  and  warm 
our  hearts  towards  the  wants  of  those  destitute 
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follow-bein^s,  who,  with  us,  have  been  spared 
from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  for  rt  little 
longer  probation.  Such  thoughts  have  arisen, 
whilst  preparing  our  Annual  Report  to  the 
[Wends  of  The  Shelter,  within  whose  walls, 
the  orphans  of  some  of  the  victims  of  the  late 
affiieiing  dispensation,  have  found  protection. 

It  is  cause  of  renewed  gratitude,  that  the 
family  has  been  so  remarkably  cared  for  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  we  have  thus  been  sus- 
tained in  the  belief,  that  He,  who  had  been  our 
refuse  in  days  that  are  past,  would  be  near  for 
our  support  during  this  season  of  peculiar  trial, 
when  the  pestilence  was  permitted  to  visit  our 
borders,  and  remove  from  our  little  circle,  a 
child  of  considerable  promise.  In  reverting 
to  this  period  of  affliction,  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to  know,  that  suitable  remedies  were  at  once 
resorted  to  by  the  Matron  ;  and  our  Physician, 
Caspar  Wister,  was  promptly  in  attendance, 
doing  every  thing  that  his  kindness  of  heart, 
and  medical  skill  could  suggest,  for  the  relief 
of  the  little  sufferer  ;  remaining  with  him  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  illness  ;  and,  for  his 
own  satisfaction,  calling  in  the  aid  of  two  other 
medical  advisers.  But  their  efforts  to  save 
him,  with  the  tender  care  of  the  Matron  and 
Teachers,  and  the  watchful  solicitude  of  two 
of  the  Managers  in  attendance,  proved  all  in 
vain; — death  had  marked  him  for  his  own ; 
and  the  child  died,  after  an  illness  of  twenty- 
six  hours.  A  short  time  before  his  close,  he 
asked  for  his  brothers  by  name, — to  whom  he 
was  much  attached  ;  when,  beholding  them,  he 
took  the  hand  of  each,  in  an  affectionate  man- 
ner, without  speaking,  yet  his  silence  was  ex- 
pressive of  unutterable  feeling.  In  the  evening 
he  again  sent  for  them,  and  telling  them  to 
"  be  good  boys,"  bade  them  farewell.  After 
they  had  left'the  nursery,  the  Matron  inquired 
if  he  thought  he  would  get  well  ;  he  replied, 
that  "  he  did  not  know  ;"  she  then  asked  him, 
if  he  should  be  taken,  whether  he  thought  he 
should  go  to  his  heavenly  Father  ;— he  touch- 
ingly  said,  "  I  know  if  I  serve  the  Lord  as  I 
ought  to,  he  will  take  me  into  his  heavenly 
kingdom  ;" — returning  several  other  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  her  interrogations; — leaving 
the  consoling  belief,  that  this  little  innocent  has 
entered  into  everlasting  rest,  through  the  re- 
deeming love  and  mercy  of  Him,  who  suffer- 
eth  little  children  to  come  unto  him,  and  for- 
biddeth  them  not.  The  epidemic  then  passed 
us  by  ;  no  other  case  of  cholera  having  ap- 
peared amongst  the  children. 

It  also  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  announce 
the  removal  by  death,  of  three  beloved  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  ;  who  were,  as  long  as 
health  permitted,  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  those,  whose  cause 
they  had  so  feelingly  espoused  ;  but  we  have 
ground  for  hope,  that  our  loss  is  their  everlast- 
ing gain  ;  for  having  ceased  from  their  labours, 
we  humbly  trust  they  are  at  rest,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that 
they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncer- 
tain riches,  but  in  the  living  God  who  giveth 
us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy  ;  that  they  do 


good  ;  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate;  laying 
up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation, 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life. — Paul. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Worldly  Amusements. 

In  a  message  which  C.  E.  Smelt,  not  a 
member  among  Friends,  sent  to  a  cousin,  she 
says,  "Tell  her  I  requested  on  my  deathbed, 
that  she  might  never  enter  a  theatre,  a  ball- 
room, or  attend  another  fashionable  tea-party, 
as  ihey  are  called  ;  they  are  all  of  the  same 
family,  let  who  will  say  otherwise.  If  one  of 
them  be  sinful,  they  are  all  so:  and  on  that 
subject  I  have  no  doubt."  "  Tea-parties,  as 
generally  attended,  lead  to  more  extravagance, 
and  party  spirit,  more  vanity,  more  ambition, 
than  the  others.  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
them  all.  1  have  been  at  many  tea-parties, 
and  I  know  I  have  never  seen  more  folly  any- 
where." "  More  ostentation  or  greater  excess 
of  vanity,  is  never  seen  at  plays  or  halls."  "  1 
have  sat  for  hours,  and  not  heard  one  serious 
observation — one  rational  idea.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  have  heard  nothing  but  loud  peals  of 
laughter,  or  light,  frivolous  chit-chat — perfect 
levity — nothing  else.  I  generally  attended 
with  reluctance;  and  nothing  but  a  desire  to 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  society,  in  which 
I  moved,  ever  induced  me  to  go.  Silly  ex- 
cuse !  for  my  better  judgment  told  me  better 
things."  "I  am  very  sorry  that  so  many  of 
our  serious  people  countenance  these  things, 
who  declaim  against  the  others."  "  Mother, 
you  will  never  1  hope,  give  them  your  counte- 
nance again  ;  for  you  must  know  they  are  per- 
nicious to  a  growth  in  grace."  To  this  her 
mother  replied  that  "  she  never  would."  "  1 
hope  my  dear  cousin  will  make  the  same  pro- 
mise." "  I  wish  you  and  her  to  keep  up  a 
rational  intercourse  with  all  our  dear  friends; 
but  let  it  be  done  in  Gospel  simplicity.  My 
dear  uncle  will  perhaps  think  I  have  made  an 
unreasonable  demand  of  my  cousin,  in  request- 
ing her  to  give  up  dancing."  "Tell  her  that 
on  a  deathbed,  she  will  be  amply  rewarded  for 
all  the  self-denial  she  puts  in  practice  now. 
Oh  mother  !  tell  her  how  to  seek  an  interest  in 
Christ,  while  she  is  in  the  bloom  of  life." 
"  The  Lord  abundantly  provides  for  all  his 
dear  children,  and  never  requires  more  of 
them  than  they  can  perform  ;  and  he  commands 
us  not  to  conform  to  this  world — to  be  holy  as 
he  is  holy.  What  has  the  great  apostle  said? 
Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God  as  dear  chil- 
dren ;  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  As 
ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  so  walk  in  him;  rooted  and  built  up  in 
him,  and  established  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have 
been  taught,  abounding  therein  with  thanks- 
giving. Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradilion 
of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and 
not  after  Christ ;  for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  Praying  al- 
ways with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
spirit,  &c.  For  many  walk  of  whom  1  have 
told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  weeping,  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 


whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  glory  is  their 
shame,  who  mind  earthly  things." 

What  a  Christian  example  ought  Friends  to 
set  before  the  world,  in  all  godliness  of  con- 
versation according  to  the  simplicity,  purity, 
and  humility  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  inculcates  !  The  benefits  conferred  upon 
us  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  through 
the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  and  ihe  labours  of 
gifted  and  experienced  servants,  have  been 
great.  A  beautiful  and  efficient  system  of 
church  discipline  and  guardianship  of  the 
flock,  may  be  ranked  among  our  peculiar 
blessings.  Almost  all  our  testimonies  relating 
to  daily  practice,  are  brought  under  review 
periodically,  which  should  incite  personal  in- 
quiry,  whether  we  are  living  consistently  with 
them.  It  also  calls  forth  to  duty  the  watch- 
men and  women,  to  warn  us  of  danger  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  world,  which  may  be 
making  inroads  upon  some.  The  views  held 
forth  by  C.  E.  Smelt  which  were  opened  to  her 
mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  effected  an  entire 
change  in  her,  have  been  held  and  taught  by 
Friends  from  the  rise  of  the  Society,  and  to 
this  day  are  enforced  by  consistent  true-heart- 
ed Friends.  But  how  are  they  slighted  and 
contemned  in  many  places  by  persons  under 
our  name!  We  must  give  account  of  our 
Lord's  money  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  Riches,  or  fashion,  or  refinement,  or 
the  love  of  pleasure,  will  afford  no  defence  or 
palliation  in  that  awful  day,  for  abused  privi- 
leges and  mercies  poured  upon  us. 


Increasing  Longevity. — The  assertion  by 
Dr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
that  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  was  gra- 
dually increasing  under  the  influence  of  the 
improvements  in  the  medical  profession,  has 
been  reviewed  by  Prof.  Gatchell,  of  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  taking  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  fads  furnished  by  history 
and  statistics,  and  showing  that  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire  down  to  the  present  day, 
a  progressive  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
man,  and  an  increase  of  average  longevity, 
had  been  taking  place,  on  account  of  improve- 
ments in  industrial  pursuits,  the  comforts  and 
security  of  life.  He  traced  the  operation  of 
these  causes  in  Great  Britain,  producing  an 
average  longevity  at  present  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  days  of  the  heptarchy,  and  the 
subsequent  periods  anterior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  people.  To  attribute 
the  increase  of  longevity  lo  the  labours  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  considered  contradictory 
lo  the  whole  testimony  of  history.  It  would 
be  far  more  rational,  he  thought,  to  attribute 
the  improvement  to  the  sleam  engine,  the 
printing  press,  the  magna  charta,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  agencies  which  have  assisted  the 
progress  of  civilization. —  Late  Paper, 


Advantages  of  Draining  the  Soil. — An 
English  paper  says,  that  in  a  garden  in  Hamp- 
shire, England,  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
was  raised  fifieen  degrees  by  draining  heavy 
land,  four  and  half  feet  deep.  This,  if  true,  is 
a  great  gain — beyond  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  as  u  permanent  result. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  16,  1850. 


We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  divide  the 
interesting  annual  report  of  «  The  Shelter." 
The  remainder  may  be  expected  next  week. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  city 
paper  of  last  week.  There  should  be  some 
regulations  compelling  persons  using  such 
great  power  in  our  cities,  to  have  their  boilers 
examined  periodically,  by  a  competent  officer 
appointed  lo  the  duty.  Some  descriptions  of 
business  which  though  not  dangerous  or  un- 
healthful,  bui  because  they  are  offensive,  are 
removed  from  city  limits, — while  a  formidable 
power  is  liitle  regarded,  that  may  explode  in 
our  midst,  destroying  scores  of  people  within 
its  reach. 

The  Dreadful  Explosion  in  New  York. 

"The  New  York  papers  bring  us  additional 
particulars  of  the  deplorable  catastrophe  in  that 
city  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.,  resulting 
from  the  explosion,  about  8  o'clock,  of  a  200 
horse  power  boiler  in  the  printing  press  and 
machine  shop  of  A.  B.  Taylor  &  Co.,  5  and 
7  Hague  street,  near  Pearl.  By  the  explosion 
the  whole  building  which  was  six  stories  in 
height,  was  actually  lifted  from  its  foundation 
to  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  when  it  reached 
that  elevation,  it  mmbled  down,  crushing  in  its 
ruins  a  vast  number.  So  great  was  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  that  fragments  of  the  building 
were  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  the  windows 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  broken  ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  front  wall  of  the  building 
was  thrown  with  tremendous  power  into  the 
houses  opposite.  In  fact  the  building  was 
completely  wrecked,  hardly  one  brick  being 
left  sianding  on  another,  with  the  exception  of 
a  solitary  piece  of  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  dashed  in  the  win- 
dows, frames  and  doors  of  several  adjoining 
buildings. 

"  The  windows  and  doors  across  Hague 
street,  and  in  the  rear  of  houses  in  Pearl  street, 
were  burst  in  as  if  with  cannon  shot,  and 
everything  around  indicates  that  the  explosion 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  that  could  occur. 
So  powerful  was  the  explosion  that  the  shock, 
like  the  trembling  of  an  earthquake,  was  felt 
in  some  of  the  stores  in  Broadway,  a  distance, 
in  a  direct  line,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  was  probably  felt  at  a  greater  distance. 

"  The  first  and  second  stories  of  the  build- 
ing were  occupied  by  A.  B.  Taylor  &  Co.,  as 
was  also  the  basement,  and  the  other  stories 
by  Burr  &  Co.,  hat  body  manufacturers,  and 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  employment  of 
the  two  firms  was  about  120,  all  of  whom  were 
at  work  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  There 
were  also  several  females  employed  in  the 
factory  of  Burr  &  Co.,  but  only  two  of  them 
had  arrived,  and  they  it  is  believed  escaped. 

"The  fireman  had  started  the  fires  under 
the  boiler  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  on 
account  of  its  getting  cold  while  standing  un- 
used over  Sunday,  and  hardly  had  steam  been 


raised,  and  motion  communicated  to  the  shaft- 
ing, when  the  explosion  took  place.  The 
boiler  had  been  manufactured  about  two  years 
since  for  Mr.  Taylor,  as  he  slated  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  coioner,  but  for  some  reason 
he  did  not  take  it,  and  it  was  sent  to  Savannah 
where  it  was  used  some  lime  as  a  steamboat 
boiler,  but  not  generating  steam  fast  enough 
for  a  boat,  it  was  brought  back  and  exchanged 
for  another,  and  was  subsequently  purchased 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  It  had  been  put  up  but  about 
two  weeks,  and  had  never,  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  been  inspected." 

"  Almost  instantly  after  the  explosion  a  large 
force  of  firemen,  police  and  citizens,  set  to 
work  to  extricate  the  sufFerers,  though,  from 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  fire,  this  was  a  labour 
of  great  danger  and  difficulty.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  were  got  out  immediately,  and  the  groans 
and  voices  of  others  far  under  the  ruins  stimu- 
lated to  the  most  herculean  exertions.  Of 
some  fifteen  earliest  rescued,  only  one  was 
dead." 

"  One  boy  was  dug  out  not  dangerously  in- 
jured. While  the  firemen  were  digging  away 
the  ruins  over  his  head,  they  could  hear  his 
voice  encouraging  his  /ellow  sufferer,  another 
boy  rather  seriously  hurt,  to  have  courage,  for 
the  firemen  were  there,  and  they  would  soon 
be  saved. 

"  Another  man  was  taken  out  of  the  ruins 
at  the  rear,  after  almost  superhuman  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  firemen,  the  sufferer  having 
been  caught  between  two  beams  and  covered 
with  a  pile  of  bricks.  The  beams  had  to  be 
sawed,  and  the  poor  fellow  kept  waving  his 
hand,  which  he  had  thrust  through  the  aper- 
ture, in  token  that  he  still  survived.  More 
than  once  the  fireman  had  to  stop  and  play 
upon  the  flames  which  rapidly  encroached 
upon  the  locality  where  the  man  was  confined. 
Just  as  they  were  accomplishing  his  final  re- 
lease, the  fire  behind  and  around  him  raged 
fiercely,  and  the  foreman  was  constrained  to 
call  out  that  the  pipe  must  be  played  upon  it. 
'  O  stop  till  we  get  him  out — just  a  minute — 
we  can  stand  it — the  man's  alive,'  the  firemen 
replied.  And  they  did  stand  it,  and  saved  the 
man,  though  themselves  much  scorched  and 
nearly  suffocated. 

"Next  to  this  man,  wedged  in  an  angle  be- 
tween two  floors,  were  two  other  men,  who 
also  by  the  noble  efforts  of  the  firemen  were 
ultimately  rescued.  One  of  these  cried  out 
soon  after  11  o'clock  that  he  was  not  much 
hurt,  but  that  they  were  freezing  him  with 
water. 

"  In  the  front  of  the  building,  on  Hague 
street,  men  were  diligently  removing  the  bricks, 
voices  being  heard  underneath,  calling  for 
help.  Two  men  were  rescued  here  at  about 
121,  injured  severely  but  not  mortally.  The 
cries  of  others  were  still  audible. 

"CO.  Jessup  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  What  became  of  him  at  the  moment  of 
the  explosion  he  could  not  tell,  but  on  coming 
to  himself  he  found  he  was  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  building,  with  much  of  the  ruins  laid 
upon  his  shoulders  and  head,  but  his  feet  com- 
paratively at  liberty.  By  struggling  he  freed 
himself,  and  when  we  saw  him,  though  much 
bruised  about  the  head,  had  sufficiently  recov- 


ered to  give  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  per- 
sons employed  in  Burr  &  Co.'s  establishment. 
His  clothes  were  mostly  torn  off  his  back." 

"  A  boy  named  Tindle  was  found  alive,  but 
his  feet  and  legs  were  so  firmly  wedged  in,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  move  an  immense  heap  of 
timber  and  bricks  to  extricate  him.  While  in 
this  condition  he  was  fed  with  bread  and  milk, 
and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  while  the 
slow  work  of  digging  him  out  went  on.  We 
fear  he  was  not  saved  after  all,  for  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  he  ceased  talking,  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  would  die  soon. 

"  The  two  females,  the  only  ones  who  had 
arrived,  were  rescued.  One  of  them  was  very 
badly  bruised." 

"  The  scene  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  those  supposed  lo  be  in  the  ruins, 
was  painful  indeed.  As  soon  as  the  rumour 
of  the  disaster  spread,  every  one  who  had 
friends  in  the  establishment  hastened  thither, 
too  many  of  them  to  receive  the  worst  tidings 
of  those  they  hoped  to  save." 

The  Daily  News  of  the  12th  instant,  says, 
"  The  whole  number  of  bodies  recovered  from 
the  ruins,  is  now  67.  There  were  also  30  in- 
jured, 32  escaped,  and  6  still  missing, — mak- 
ing a  total  of  136." 


RECEIPTS. 

G.  Michener,  agent,  Chesterhill,  O.,  for  J.  Vanlaw, 
$4,  vols.  22  and  23,  D.  M.  Mott,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22, 
J.  Talbott,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  22,  C.  Engle,  $2,  to  27,  vol. 
22,  and  $5  for  another  purpose.  Andrew  Eves,  per 
H.  B.  F.,  $2.25,  to  No.  6,  vol.  24.  Dr.  Isaac  Huestis, 
$2,  vol.  23.  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  Flushing,  O.,  for 
D.  Williams,  S4,  vols.  22  and  23.  W.  A.  Robinson, 
$2,  vol.  23.  Thomas  Siveter,  Iowa,  $2,  to  No.  43, 
vol.  23,  and  $4,  for  T.  S.  and  S.  M.,  subscription  for 
vol.  7,  B.  F. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  female  Friend  to  act  as  Assistant 
Teacher  in  the  Boys'  Raspberry  street  Colour- 
ed School.  Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180 
South  Second  street,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


Died,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  his  residence 
near  Chesterfield,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  on  the  22nd 
of  First  month,  1850,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
William  Dewees,  an  elder  and  member  of  Chester- 
field Monthly  and  particular  Meeting  He  was  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline,  and  an  example  of  silent,  reverent  waiting 
therein.  Firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  he  was 
earnestly  engaged  that  they  might  be  maintained  on 
their  original  grounds.  The  loss  of  him  will  be  deep- 
ly felt  by  his  Tkmily  and  friends,  and  particularly  in 
the  meeting  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  health 
had  been  declining  for  several  months  ;  and  though 
he  was  very  feeble,  he  attended  meeting  on  First, 
day  two  days  previous  to  his  decease.  After  he 
returned  home,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  he  should 
not  continue  here  long.  On  the  following  evening  he 
was  taken  more  poorly,  after  which,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  he  was  able  to  converse  but  little  ; 
yet  from  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  his  mind,  we 
doubt  not  but  he  was  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  that 
is  fully  ripe,  into  the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace,  pre- 
pared for  the  dedicated  followers  of  the  Lamb. 
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Tisit  to  the  Mcnomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  /ll.) 

The  Oneida  dinner  was  conducted  with  per- 
fect sobriety  and  decorum  :  there  was  no  drink- 
ing ol  healths  or  singing  of  songs,  and  the 
loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind,  was 
not  heard  at  all.  It  was  a  national  festival, 
managed  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  it  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Possibly, 
some  present  seldom  enjoyed  a  repast  so  plen- 
tiful ;  for  poverty  is  not  unknown  among 
lhe;n.  Cheer 'ulness  prevailed,  but  of  mirth 
there  was  none,  and  even  of  conversation  but 
little,  while  eating  was  in  progress.  The 
whole  Nation  was  not  gathered — sickness  and 
other  causes  preventing  some,  but  the  deficien- 
cy was  not  great.  Not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred could  sit  by  the  table  at  once.  Each  one, 
when  satisfied,  left  his  seat,  which  was  soon 
occupied  by  a  hungry  successor;  so  that  there 
was  a  constant  introduction  of  new  faces. 
There  was  no  rush  for  seats  or  contention  for 
favourite  dishes.  Each  seemed  willing  to 
abide  his  time  and  to  prefer  his  neighbour  to 
himself.  What  lessons  of  courtesy  might  our 
civilized  Americans  learn  oT  these  Indians  ! 
They  had  possession  of  the  substance  of  polite- 
ness, with  none  of  the  hollow  profession.  Male 
waiters  supplied,  with  promptness  and  sufficient 
dexterity,  the  wants  of  the  guests.  They  did 
not  need  urging  to  their  duties,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable call  of  waiter,  waiter,  which  oflen 
resounds  through  the  halls  of  our  fashionable 
hotels,  was  not  once  heard.  Each  one  quiet- 
ly awaited  his  turn,  and  was  sure  to  be  sea- 
sonably served.  They  ate  heartily  and  with 
good  relish,  but  deliberately  ;  the  bolting  and 
hot  haste,  so  annoying  to  well-bred  strangers, 
at  many  of  our  public  tables,  was  not  in  vogue 
among  the  Oneidas. 

There  was  auolher  agreeable  feature  of  the 
entertainment  ; — women  and  children  were 
seated  at  the  common  table:  yet  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  barbarism  still  survived  ;  they  were 
placed  at  the  lower  end,  and  not  intermingled 


with  the  men.  National  customs  die  by  slow 
degrees.  The  Oneidas  have  made  great  ad- 
vances. How  far  ahead  they  now  are,  of  our 
British  ancestors,  when  Crcsar  found  them 
clothed  in  skin,  or  even,  a*t  a  much  later  peri- 
od, when  Christianity  first  began  to  exercise 
its  meliorating  influence  upon  them!  How 
shameful,  should  our  country  drive  this  pro- 
mising people  again  to  the  wilderness  and  sav- 
age life,  or  to  destruction  !  Under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  a  wise  and  righteous  government, 
their  complete  civilization,  at  no  remote  period, 
seems  certain.  The  first  and  most  difficult 
step  of  all  has  been  taken  by  them — that  from 
t lie  hunter's  to  the  farmer's  life.  The  chase, 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  is  abandoned,  and  as 
a  recreation,  not  encouraged.  Deer  abound 
in  their  woods,  as  well  as  other  game;  but 
they  are  convinced,  that  the  plough  is  more 
productive  than  the  gun,  and  act  accordingly. 

William  Med  ill,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  at  Washington,  in  his  report  to  the 
Government,  dated  Nov.  30th,  1848,  says  of 
these  people: — "The  small  band  of  Oneidas, 
who  were  originally  from  New  York,  though 
never  formally  made  citizens,  may,  from  their 
position  and  circumstances,  their  civilization 
and  intelligence,  be  substantially  so  regarded." 
Yet,  for  aught  that  appears,  they  are  not  a 
whit  more  civilized  than  the  Stockbridges,  nor 
are  they  more  secure  from  disturbance,  should 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  wish  to  possess  their 
farms. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal,  Shoneses, 
alias  Elijah  Skenado,  a  chief  of  a  lively,  smil- 
ing countenance,  harangued  the  company — 
chiefly,  as  was  explained,  the  young  men — on 
the  subject  of  the  game  of  ball,  and  to  stimu- 
late them  to  perform  well,  mentioned  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger,  who  would  witness  their 
skill.  He  addressed  several  young  men  sepa- 
rately— who  uttered  responses,  when  their 
names  were  repeated — and  appeared  to  be 
giving  them  instructions,  concerning  the  game. 
There  were  two  companies  to  contend  for  the 
palm,  selected  severally  from  the  western  and 
eastern  sides  of  Duck  Creek. 

His  address  completed,  another  orator  stept 
forth,  with  a  loud  cry,  apparently  intended  to 
secure  attention.  He  pronounced  a  few  words, 
in  a  low  tone,  and  then  paused.  The  women 
seemed  specially  interested  in  this  proceeding, 
and  by  the  many  smiles  and  significant  glances 
interchanged  by  them,  considerably  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  stranger,  to  know  what 
this  might  mean.  A  series  of  mysterious 
movements  followed,  which  rather  sharpened 
than  satisfied  the  desire  for  a  solution  of  the 
enigma.  But  as  at  Rome,  people  do  like  the 
Romans,  so  it  behoves  people  to  do,  who  find 
themselves  among  Indians.  1  nquisitiveness  is 
not  a  trait  in  their  character,  neither  is  it  one 


to  commend  a  man  to  them.  They  have  a 
particular  objection  to  being  pumped.  It  is 
therefore  prudent,  when  the  Yankee  app  ti  e 
is  keenly  whetted,  to  keep  close,  and  quietly 
lot  \\  out  for  chance  developments. 

Presently,  one  of  t lie  women  sidled  up  to 
the  orator — who  still  maintained  his  position, 
in  silence — addressed  him,  in  a  low  tone  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  in  a  modest  and  be- 
coming manner,  withdrew  a  short  distance. 

The  orator  then  resumed  his  discourse, 
which  was  received,  with  many  smiles  by  the 
women,  the  men  listening  with  great  gravity. 
His  remarks  were  brief,  and  as  soon  as  he 
stopped,  another  squaw  slipped  up  to  him,  with 
like  effect.  This  was  repeated,  some  fifteen 
times — every  time,  a  different  woman  speaking 
to  him.  The  men  grew  more  animated  by  the 
repetition  of  the  process,  and,  occasionally, 
both  sexes  would  receive  the  communications 
of  the  speaker,  with  peals  of  laughter.  This 
was  rather  aggravating  to  the  infirmity  of  the 
curious  stranger,  in  whose  ears  Oneida  was 
heathen  Greek.  But,  abiding  in  patience,  at 
length  the  orator,  who  could  speak  English 
well,  having  got  through  the  amusement  or 
business,  which  ever  it  might  be,  considerately 
delivered  him  from  his  perplexity. 

He  explained  it  be  an  important  ceremonial 
of  ancient  origin  and  designed  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  written  record,  legally  authenti- 
cated. He  had  been  engaged  in  announcing 
to  the  public,  the  names  by  which  all  the  chil- 
dren born  since  the  last  general  convocation, 
were  to  be  known,  during  their  minority.  As 
they  keep  no  written  record  of  such  circum- 
stances, this  method  is  employed  to  connect 
names  and  individuals,  that  they  may  be  known 
and  identified  on  all  future  occasions.  On 
coming  of  age,  a  new  name  is  given  and  simi- 
larly announced,  and  this,  with  some  excep- 
tion, is  permanent.  Ciicumstances  sometimes 
render  another  change  desirable,  and  this  is 
allowed,  if  done  with  due  solemnity  and  before 
the  public.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  their  men 
had  his  name  changed,  because  another,  hear- 
ing the  same,  had  disgraced  himself.  Some 
of  the  names  announced  on  this  occasion,  were 
understood  to  be  those  of  young  men,  just  of 
age.  Any  general  gathering  of  the  people 
affords  opportunity  for  such  a  publication. 

The  tones  of  the  Oneida  were  agreeable  to 
the  ear — so  flowing  and  sonorous,  in  compari- 
son with  the  cramped  and  guttural  Menomo- 
nie :  they  were  in  great  measure  free  from  the 
nasal  twang  of  the  latter  and  possessed  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  open  vowel  sounds.  The 
speakers  delivered  themselves  with  a  peculiar 
cadence,  which  was  rather  musical. 

At  5  o'clock,  the  game  of  ball  commenced, 
and  an  hour  was  spent  at  it  —  a  much  shorter 
time,  it  was  said,  than  it  frequently  takes. 
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The  field  ia  which  it  was  played,  wns  some 
forty  rods  in  length  by  five  in  breadth.  Near 
each  extremity,  two  stakes,  about  ten  feet  in 
height  and  twenty  feet  apart,  were  planted. 
The  game  consisted  iu  endeavours  to  throw  a 
ball,  six  times,  between  the  stakes,  so  as  to 
pass  beyond  the  field.  The  party  who  first 
accomplished  this,  won  the  day.  The  place 
of  beginning  was  half  way  between  the  goals. 
The  players  arranged  themselves  in  two  lines, 
facing  each  other,  with  an  interval  of  about 
four  feet.  Each  lad  was  furnished  with  a  bat, 
or. stick,  the  length  of  an  ordinary  cane,  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  large  hook.  From  the  point 
of  the  hook,  to  the  middle  of  the  straight  part 
of  the  stick,  a  small,  tightly  drawn,  cord,  was 
extended.  The  space  between  the  stick  and 
cord  was  filled  with  net  work.  The  thing 
was  a  shinney  and  battledore  combined.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  contending  parties,  at  the 
commencement,  extending  their  bats  towards 
each  other,  with  the  fiat  surfaces  in  a  vertical 
position  and  in  contact,  kept  the  ball  quietly 
suspended,  for  a  few  moments,  between  them. 
At  a  given  signal,  a  violent  struggle  ensued, 
each  exerting  all  his  might  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  his  opponent's  bat,  and  throw  the 
ball  towards  the  gaol  which  lay  on  his  left 
hand.  Muscular  strength  or  superior  adroit- 
ness soon  prevailed  on  one  side,  and  the  ball 
was  quickly  seen  flying  through  the  air  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  The  whole  troop 
were  instantly  in  pursuit,  whooping  and  hal- 
looing, at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  manner 
in  which  the  object  of  their  chase  darted  to 
and  fro,  back  and  forth,  and  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  young  Indians  sprang  and  bounded 
after  it,  was  a  sight  to  behold  ;  and  not  less 
admirable  was  the  good  temper  maintained 
throughout  a  very  severe  contest,  in  which  op- 
posing parties  frequently  prostrated  each  other, 
wiih  great  force,  and  hard,  though  accidental, 
blows,  were  given  and  received  in  the  melee. 
It  was  surprising  however,  to  see,  even  when 
they  were  crowded  together,  each,  every  in- 
stant, shifting  his  position,  what  a  storm  of 
blows  would  be  poured  upon  the  ball,  without 
a  player  being  hit.  Only  once  was  any  bad 
temper  exhibited.  One  of  the  players,  while 
running  with  great  rapidity  on  descending 
ground,  being  likely  to  get  the  ball,  was  over- 
taken by  an  opponent,  who,  by  a  dexterous 
jerk,  threw  him  headlong,  at  full  length  upon 
the  earth,  from  which  he  instantly  sprang  and, 
leaving  his  bat,  pursued  and  struck  the  other 
a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head.  It  was  a  mo- 
mentary ebullition  ;  the  other  took  no  notice  of 
it,  and  the  game  went  on. 

As  the  exercise  wns  extremely  violent, 
breathing  spells  were  occasionally  permitted. 
The  young  men,  bare-legged,  scantily  clothed, 
dripping  with  perspiration,  and  considerably 
soiled  and  bespattered,  in  their  scuffles  on  a 
miry  part  of  the  ground,  into  which  the  ball 
was  often  mischievously  tost,  did  not  present 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  But  when  in 
action,  their  great  agility  and  the  surprising 
elasticity  of  their  movements,  delighted  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

But  two  deviations  from  strict  temperance 
were  observed,  this  day;  and  these  were  both 
believed  to  be  owing  to  the  ill  conduct  of  a 


white  man,  who  ostentatiously  paraded  the 
ground,  with  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  the  pocket  of 
his  over-coat,  the  neck  of  which  impudently 
protruded,  that  the  chiefs,  before  whose  faces 
he  several  times  passed,  very  deliberately,  by 
way  of  bravado,  might  be  made  to  feel,  in  the 
presence  of  all  their  people,  that  a  white  man 
could  trample  upon  their  laws  with  impunity. 
It  was  believed,  that  he  had  induced  the  two 
Indians  before  mentioned,  to  drink  from  his 
bottle. 

The  chiefs  took  no  notice  whatever  of  him, 
perhaps,  apprehending  their  interference  might 
only  make  the  matter  worse.  They  have  had 
reason  enough  to  know,  that  in  a  contest  be- 
tween an  Indian  and  a  white  man,  on  which 
ever  side  justice  may  lie,  popular  opinion  and 
the  legal  tribunals  are  pretty  sure  to  be  with 
the  latter.  A  dignified  forbearance  seemed 
their  only  alternative. 

This  base  fellow  had  the  meanness  to  sit  at 
the  Indians'  table,  where  he  was  as  well  served 
as  others.  His  barefaced  effrontery  was  only 
equalled  by  their  Christian  magnanimity. 

There  was  present  at  the  Duck  Creek  Re- 
servation, at  this  time,  a  deputation  of  Oneidas, 
from  Canada,  settled  on  the  Thames  River. 
They  had  been  invited  by  their  Duck  Creek 
brethren  to  confer  upon  the  feasibility  of  bring- 
ing about  a  permanent  re-union  of  their  people 
on  this  tract.  Several  councils  had  been  held 
upon  the  subject,  with  what  result  had  not  been 
made  known.  There  was  something  pleasant 
in  the  thought  of  such  a  movement — the  re- 
union of  the  broken  fragments  of  a  once  pow- 
erful people.  There  were  four  Canadian 
deputies — grave,  sensible-looking  men. 

The  Oneida  Sachem  and  his  associates  in 
authority,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  Friends  before  their  departure, 
and  after  some  talk,  it  was  agreed,  that  a  talk 
should  take  place  in  the  Fort,  at  10  o'clock,  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  Seventh  month  ; 
in  the  hope,  by  that  time,  the  Commissioner 
would  be  back.  It  would  not  do  to  postpone 
it  longer,  as  that  date  occurred  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sec- 
ond-day, the  payment  to  the  Mixed  Menomo- 
nies  was  to  take  place,  immediately  after  which, 
if  opportunity  offered,  it  would  be  the  duly  and 
inclination  of  the  Friends  to  leave  Green  Bay 
for  home. 

As  the  day  was  now  well  spent,  it  became 
needful  to  seek  a  conveyance  for  the  Bay.  A 
bright  sky  and  a  full  moon  promised  a  plea- 
sant ride.  It  was  not  long  before  a  young 
Oneida,  named  Aaron  House,  was  found,  who 
agreed,  for  a  compensation,  to  make  the  trip. 
He  was  a  lively,  chatty  fellow,  and  drove  a 
pair  of  handsome  and  spirited  black  horses, 
with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  They  would  have  figured  well 
on  Broad  street.  He  valued  them  the  more, 
as  they  were  a  present  from  his  father,  who, 
he  believed,  had  paid  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  them  and  the  wagon.  The  latter 
he  estimated  at  seventy-five  dollars,  leaving 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  for  the  horses. 

Fie  was  a  thriving  farmer,  and  said  he  had 
eighty-five  acres  of  good  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  had  raised  a  great  deal  of  corn  last 
year,  but  how  many  bushels,  he  could  not  tell. 


He  complained  grievously  of  the  quantity  of 
grain  devoured  by  rats,  in  his  barn,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  have  some  of  the  new 
preparations  for  poisoning  such  vermin.  In 
short,  though  a  swarthy,  full-blooded  Indian, 
he  chatted  with  as  much  freedom  and  anima- 
tion and  had  as  abundant  a  stock  of  small 
talk,  as  loquacious  people  among  white  folks. 

It  appears,  that  when  an  Oneida  wishes  to 
farm,  he  marks  the  bounds  of  any  unappropri- 
ated piece  of  land,  which  he  may  think  desir- 
able, and  notifies  the  chiefs,  whose  assent  is 
usually  given  to  the  procedure.  He  manages 
it  thenceforth,  as  his  own,  and  his  heirs  after 
him  are  entitled  to  occupy  it ;  but  he  can  never 
acquire  a  more  secure  tenure  than  the  consent 
and  continued  sufferance  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
long  established  usage  of  the  nation  give  him. 
If  at  any  time,  the  chiefs  should  decide  that  he 
is  not  taking  proper  care  of  his  allotment,  or 
that  from  any  other  cause,  he  is  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  enjoyment  of  it,  they  may  dis- 
possess him.  It  is  obvious,  that  such  power 
is  not  only  susceptible  of  great  abuse,  but,  that 
while  human  nature,  whether  under  a  fair  or 
a  dusky  skin,  is  so  encompassed  with  infir- 
mity, it  is  almost  certain  of  being  abused.  A 
man  can  have  no  assurance,  that  passion  or 
prejudice  may  not  deprive  him  and  his  chil 
dren  of  the  labour  of  a  life  ;  and  what  a  dis 
couragement  this  must  be  to  the  erection  of 
substantial  buildings  or  any  permanent  im 
provement,  may  readily  be  imagined. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Annual  Report  of  The  Shelter. 

(Concluded  from  page  175.) 

It  may  be  well  here  to  narrate  an  inciden 
which  occurred  within  a  few  weeks, — not  y 
forgotten,  perhaps,  by  some  of  our  readers. 
On  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  an  explosion 
took  place  in  the  Steam  Marble  Works,  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  our  premises  ;  so  disas- 
trous to  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  so 
threatening  to  human  life,  that  we  feel  bound 
to  commemorate  the  goodness  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  in  averting  consequences  the  most 
fearful.  The  boiler,  after  bursting  with  great 
violence,  and  demolishing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  building,  &c.  was  carried  against  a 
large  block  of  marble  in  the  yard — by  this 
means,  its  further  progress  was  arrested; 
though  the  marble  was  split  in  two,  or,  from 
the  course  it  took,  it  would  probably  have 
been  projected  through  the  fence,  into  the  back 
entry  of  The  Shelter,  along  which,  the  chil- 
dren were  just  then  passing  from  the  basement 
into  the  School-room  ;  so  that  we  may  easily 
imagine  the  dreadful  scene  which  might  have 
followed.  One  large  stone  weighing  some  50 
or  60  pounds,  was  carried  over  the  fence, 
crushing  a  post  of  the  shed  in  its  passage,  then 
through  the  kitchen  window,  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room;  when,  after  breaking  a  hole 
in  the  partition  wall,  its  force  subsided.  It 
was  a  remarkable  and  very  unusual  circum- 
stance, that  no  person  was  in  the  kitchen; 
though  but  a  few  moments  before,  one  of  the 
family  was  engaged  at  her  work,  directly  be- 
fore the  window.    The  yard,  which  was  cov- 
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ercd  with  fragments  of  sionc,  iron,  timber,  &c. 
was  also  unoccupied.    Some  of  the  family  have 
described  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  as  a 
Tory  awful  one:  the  lirst  impression  being  that 
i   of  an  earthquake:  the  concussion  shook  the 
i  house  to  its  foundations;  and  it  was  long  after 
'   the  trembling  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  family,  that  calmness  was  restor- 
I   ed,  and  gratitude  for  their  marvellous  preser- 
I   vation,  succeeded  to  agitation  and  alarm. 

Whilst  thus  recounting  some  of  the  dealings 
■   of  an  all-wise  Providence  wiih  us  through  the 
space  of  one  short  year,  we  have  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  although  he  has  seen  meet,  at  sea- 
sons, to  cover  us  with  the  garment  of  mourn- 
ing, and  we  have  bad  much  need  to  seek  a 
I  renewal  of  faith,  yet  the  orphan  will  still  be 
regarded,  and  with  increasing  trust  in  the  pro- 
i  mise  of  Him,  who  is  a  "Father  of  the  father- 
less," we  will  endeavour  to  press  onward,  not 
desiring  great  things  for  our  little  dependent 
I  ones. 

The  School  has  been  conducted  much  in  the 
i  same  way  as  formerly,  and  continues  to  pros- 
|  per  under  the  devoted  attention  of  the  teachers, 
whose  labours  have  been  attended  in  many 
j  instances  with  satisfactory  results.  Regular 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  sewing,  and 
the  girls  have  completed  333  garments  during 
the  year:  the  knitting  is  performed  by  both 
boys  and  girls. 

The  rescue  of  the  destitute  orphan  is  an  in- 
teresting work  ;  a  charity  which  none  can 
doubt  ;  and  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  extending  a  helping  hand  on  their 
behalf,  to  be  assured  that  these  little  objects  of 
their  solicitude,  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a 
.  comfortable  home,  each  partaking  of  the  care 
necessary  to  their  tender  years,  under  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  our  excellent  Matron,  who  has 
long  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  the  fa- 
mily ;  the  discipline  of  which,  is  required  to  be 
"  mild  in  character,  yet  firm  and  decisive  in 
application  :"  the  Managers  considering  that 
the  design  of  punishment,  is  the  subjection  of 
the  wayward  will,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  (he  transgressor,  the  danger  of  evil 
indulgence,  as  well  as  the  happiness  resulting 
from  good  principles  and  conduct.    With  these 
views,  may  we  not  hope,  under  the  Divine 
j  blessing,  that  some  who  have  been  trained  in 
this  Institution,  may  become  useful,  and  re- 
|  spectable  members  of  society. 
;      As  an  instance,  affording  evidence  of  the 
|  increasing  confidence  of  the  people  of  colour, 
j  in  the  disinterestedness  of  our  motives  in  tak- 
j  ing  charge  of  their  children,  we  quote  part  of 
a  communication,  with  $3  inclosed,  from  a 
1  respectable  coloured  man,  elicited  by  reading 
]  our  Report  of  last  year: — he  writes,  "I  was 
<  highly  gratified  with  reading  the  Report  of 
The  Shelter,  concerning  the  coloured  orphans 
— the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  deserve  much 
credit  for  their  kindness :" — in  conclusion, 
conveying  the  depth  of  his  feelings,  in  this 
beautiful  and  expressive  passage  of  Holy  Writ: 
"  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in,  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me." 

Thus  are  we  cheered  by  the  past,  and  not 
devoid  of  hope  for  the  future;  the  Managers 
cherishing  the  belief,  that  this  home  of  the 
fatherless  may  pass  into  other  hands  in  days 


to  come,  under  circumstances  far  more  favour- 
able in  a  financial  point  of  view,  than  has  hith- 
erto been  the  case; — being  desirous  at  present, 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  small  capital  we  pos- 
sess, we  arc  still  willing,  as  ability  is  furnished, 
to  pursue  the  path  of  allotted  duty  ;— thankful 
for  the  many  favours  conferred  upon  us  by 
generous  and  sympathising  friends,  and  relying 
upon  Him  who  "  knoweth  the  end  from  the 
beginning  :"  for  it  is  declared  "  the  poor  com- 
milteth  himself  unto  thee, — thou  art  the  helper 
of  the  fatherless." 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Jacob 
Snider,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  act  as 
Magistrate  for  this  Association,  and  has  for 
several  years  presented  us  with  the  binding 
fees  of  the  children  we  have  placed  out,  cheer- 
fully giving  us  advice  when  needed. 

OO"*  Donations  in  clothing  or  provisions, 
will  be  gratefully  received  at  The  Shelter,  cor- 
ner of  Thirteenth  and  James  streets  ;  or  in 
money,  by  our  Treasurer,  Grace  Williams, 
No.  282  North  Fifth  street,  below  Button- 
wood. 

When  the  last  Report  was  adopted,  there 
were  in  The  Shelter, 

Children,    ...  53 
Admitted,  (1849)         .  19 
Apprenticed,       .       .  15 
Deceased,   ...  1 
Remaining,         .       .  56 

72  72 
The  Best  on  the  Outside. 

I  remember,  when  very  young,  walking 
through  the  market  with  my  grandfather,  and 
stopping  at  a  stall  where  a  man  sold  fruit.  I 
saw  some  very  fine  filbert  nuts  ;  so,  paying 
my  money,  I  soon  had  a  pint  of  them  put  into 
my  hat  crown.  After  I  had  walked  a  little 
way,  "  Grandfather,"  said  I,  "  that  man  is  a 
sad  rogue,  for  I  have  so  many  bad  nuts  and 
leaves  in  my  hat,  that  I  am  sure  he  must  have 
put  all  the  best  on  the  outside.'''' 

My  grandfather  smiled  at  me  and  my  filbert 
nuts,  telling  me,  that  before  1  got  much  older 
I  should  find  that  not  only  this  man,  but  a 
great  many  other  people  in  the  world,  were 
accustomed  to  put  the  best  on  the  outside. 
Soon  after,  we  came  to  a  show  that  took  up  all 
my  attention.  There  was  a  grand  picture  on 
the  outside — Tippoo  Sultaun,  with  his  turban 
on  his  head,  giving  up  his  two  sons  to  Lord 
Cornvvallis  :  several  tigers  were  painted  behind 
them,  and  as  the  showman  cried  out  "  all 
alive!  all  alive!"  I  begged  my  grandfather  to 
let  me  see  the  great  people.  In  we  went,  for 
my  grandfather  was  determined  that  the  lesson 
he  wished  to  impress  on  my  mind  should  be 
perfectly  understood  by  me.  I  looked  about 
me  with  all  the  eyes  I  had  ;  but  neither  Tippoo 
Sultaun  nor  his  sons,  nor  my  Lord  Cornvvallis, 
could  I  see ;  but  only  a  few  ugly  figures  in  wax 
work,  not  worth  looking  at.  "Do  not  look 
so  disappointed,"  said  my  grandfather ;  "  the 
showman  has  done  no  more  than  the  man  did 
with  your  nuts,  he  has  put  the  best  on  the  out- 
side.'' 


There  was,  on  the  platform  of  the  show,  a 
man  dressed  very  gaily  in  blue,  yellow,  and 
crimson  colours,  acting  the  part  of  a  clown. 
He  had  such  a  glow  on  his  cheeks,  told  so 
many  droll  tales,  did  so  many  comical  tricks, 
and  laughed  so  loudly,  that  I  thought  he  must 
surely  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  My 
grandfather  took  him  aside,  and  good  natured- 
ly  asked  him,  if  he  was  as  healthy,  and  as 
happy  as  he  might  be  ?  "  O  sir,"  replied  he, 
"would  that  1  were!  The  colour  on  my 
cheeks  is  only  paint;  and  though  I  may,  in 
appearance,  be  happy,  I  am  miserable.  I  can 
make  others  laugh,  but  I  cannot  laugh  in 
reality  myself.  It  is  the  heaviest  punishment 
in  the  world  to  be  obliged  to  appear  happy, 
when  the  heart  is  sad.  The  truth  is,  sir,  I 
am  obliged  to  do  what  three  parts  of  the  world 
are  doing,  1  put  the  best  on  the  outside." 

My  grandfather  had  promised  to  buy  me  a 
pair  of  gloves  ;  so  we  went  to  a  fine  shop, 
where  we  saw  not  only  gloves,  but  almost 
every  thing  else  in  the  window,  spread  out  so 
finely,  that  I  thought  there  never  could  be  a 
better  shop  to  stop  at,  to  buy  my  gloves. 
Alas  !  how  different  was  the  inside  of  the  shop 
to  the  outside !  The  outside  appearance  was 
light  and  clear  ;  and  all  the  articles  were  nice- 
ly arranged  ;  the  inside  was  dark  and  dirty, 
and  so  crowded  with  things,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  so  handsome  a  window.  I 
said  nothing  when  my  grandfather  bought  my 
gloves  ;  but  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Well  !  this 
is  the  old  game  over  again  ;  they  have  learned 
also  to  put  the  best  on  the  outside.'" 

Just  before  we  left  the  market,  hearing  a 
man  speaking  aloud,  we  peeped  into  the  shop, 
and  saw  an  auctioneer  standing  up  at  a  little 
desk,  with  a  small  hammer  in  his  hand  ;  and 
oh  !  how  he  did  talk  away  !  He  made  it  ap- 
pear that  all  his  articles  were  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  kind  in  the  world,  that  he  came  there 
on  purpose  to  oblige  his  customers,  by  selling 
his  goods  at  less  than  half  their  value  ;  and 
that  every  wise  man  in  the  company  would 
lay  out  his  money  in  buying  up  the  bargains 
he  had  to  dispose  of.  Two  or  three  times  I 
jogged  my  grandfather  by  the  elbow  to  buy 
something;  but  he  only  stooped  down  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Why  my  boy  can  yon 
not  see  that  this  man  is  putting  the  best  on 
the  outside." 

As  we  walked  home,  my  grandfather  Gre- 
gory talked  to  me  about  what  we  had  seen, 
and  made  many  remarks  that  I  have  since 
found  to  be  very  true.  "  What  you  have  seen 
to-day,"  said  he,  "  is  only  a  specimen  of  what 
you  will  find  generally  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  my  grocer  has  the 
best  tea,  and  sugar  ;  my  butcher  sells  the  best 
meat ;  my  tailor  makes  the  best  clothes ;  and 
if  you  were  to  ask  the  chimney  sweeper  whom 
Nancy  Bell  kindly  taught  to  read,  who  was 
the  first  in  his  way  of  business,  he  would  di- 
rectly tell  you,  that  no  one  in  the  world  could 
sweep  a  chimney  belter  than  himself,  [n 
short,  it  is  so  general  a  thing  in  business,  that 
there  are  very  few  to  he  found,  who  do  not,  on 
all  occasions,  put  the  best  on  the  outside. 

"  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  business,  but 
in  other  things.  Often  will  you  meet  with 
persons  who  talk  very  finely  on  a  variety  of 
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subjects,  cm  which,  after  all,  they  are  very 
ignorant ;  they  know  nothing  but  the  names 
of  the  book  they  allude  to  ;  and  as  for  the 
great  people  of  whom  they  talk  so  freely,  they 
only  know  some  of  them  by  sight,  and  others 
not  at  all.  A  wise  man  is  usually  somewhat 
slow  of  speech,  and  therefore  you  must  never 
think,  that  he  who  talks  the  longest  and  the 
loudest,  is  the  wisest  man.  When  you  meet, 
then,  with  a  very  loud  and  a  very  fast  talker, 
call  to  mind  the  auctioneer  that  you  have  just 
heard,  and  say  to  yourself,  '  1  am  afraid  this 
man  is  one  who  puts  the  best  on  the  outside.'' 

"  Old  and  young  practice  this  deception  ; 
the  old  through  habit,  the  young  through  edu- 
cation ;  both  from  the  evil  naturally  in  the 
heart  of  man.  How  many  a  child  is  corrected 
for  not  behaving  svell  before  others,  who  is 
hardly  ever  corrected  on  any  other  occasion  ; 
thus  the  poor  thing  is  encouraged  from  his  early 
years  in  appearing  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and 
in  putting  the  best  on  the  outside. 

"  When  a  boy  behaves  well  while  his  pa- 
rents are  with  him,  and  disobeys  their  com- 
mands when  they  are  absent ;  when  a  servant 
acts  honestly  before  his  master,  and  robs  him 
behind  his  back  ;  when  a  friend  promises  to  do 
for  another,  what  it  is  not  his  intention  to  per- 
form ;  in  all  these  cases  the  same  deception  is 
practised  ;  they  all  put  the  best  on  the  out- 
side." 

As  my  grandfather  was  talking,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  servant  girl  and  a  young  man  ; 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  been  at  the  market. 
The  servant  girl  had  on  a  light  blue  spencer, 
and  ribbands  of  all  colours  flying  about  her; 
the  young  man  was  dressed  in  what  is  called 
a  dashing  manner,  and  was  not  a  whit  behind- 
hand with  his  showy  companion. 

"  Ay  !  ay  !"  said  my  grandfather,  shaking 
his  head,  "  there  they  go,  and  bravely  are  they 
dressed  ;  but  I  had  rather  see  Joseph  in  his 
clean  frock,  and  Sally  in  her  russet  gown,  for 
all  that.  Dearly  do  I  love  to  see  people  hap- 
py, but  after  all  there  is  much  danger  in  wear- 
ing fine  clothes.  Many  a  young  man,  and 
many  a  young  woman,  have  had  reason  to 
regret  their  error  of  putting  the  best  on  the 
outside;  for  when  the  best  coat  and  the  best 
gown  have  been  worn  for  some  time,  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  put  on  shabbier  clothing. 
To  dress  suitably  with  our  station  in  life  will 
keep  many  a  sorrow  from  our  hearts.  Re- 
member, that  it  was  the  advice  of  your  grand- 
father Gregory,  that  you  should  leave  others 
to  make  themselves  fine,  and  remain  contented 
in  being  yourself  neat  and  clean. 

"  To  pretend  to  be  rich  when  we  are  poor, 
and  to  be  wise  when  we  are  ignorant,  is  bad 
enough;  but  to  affect  to  be  religious  when  we 
know  that  we  neither  love  God,  nor  are  anx- 
ious to  keep  his  commandments,  is  much 
worse.  Hypocrisy,  in  this  respect,  is  doubly 
sinful  ;  for  if  it  be  a  sin  to  pretend  to  love  men 
when  we  hate  them,  how  much  greater  is  the 
sin  to  pretend  to  love  God,  when,  in  our  hearts, 
we  do  not  like  him  !  Run  into  no  error  that 
you  can  avoid,  but  especially  do  not  run  into 
this.  Of  all  frauds  that  a  man  can  practice 
to  deceive  his  fellow  creatures,  the  disguise  of 
hypocrisy  is  the  worst,  and  perhaps  will  be 
the  most  severely  punished.    Do  not,  then,  I 


beseech  you,  in  this  respect  put  the  best  on  the 
outside. 

"  I  have  almost  preached  you  a  sermon  al- 
ready, and  yet  I  must  add  a  little  more  ;  for 
when  we  old  men  begin  to  talk,  we  generally 
find  a  goo. I  ileal  io  say  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  all 
well  that  we  do,  for  one  half  of  it  may  not  be 
remembered  an  hour  after  it  is  spoken.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  that  you  will  forget  all 
that  I  have  said  about  putting  the  best  on  the 
outside. 

"  Use  much  caution,  and  more  charity,  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  others.  The  worst  of 
men  may  occasionally  do  a  good  action,  and 
the  best  of  men  at  times  do  wrong  ;  of  the  latter 
fact  the  scriptures  give  us  several  fearful  ex- 
amples ;  but  if  we  judge  of  men  by  their  general 
spirit  and  conduct,  we  shall  be  sure  to  know 
whether  ihey  are  upright  and  sincere  in  their 
intentions ;  or  whether  they  willingly  deceive 
by  putting  the  best  on  the  outside. 

"But  while  you  are  remarking  the  infirmi- 
ties of  others  mind  that  you  do  not  run  into 
them  yourself.  Be  what  you  appear  to  be. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  tell  to 
others  all  your  joys  and  sorrows  ;  often  you 
will  be  obliged  to  hide  what  affects  you,  and  to 
bear  up  under  many  troubles  ;  but  never  put 
the  best  on  the  outside,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving any  one. 

"  Let  this  conversation  be  of  use  to  you,  by 
reminding  you  of  an  error  that  you  have  to 
guard  against  in  others,  and  to  avoid  in  your- 
self. 

'  Be  open,  generous,  just  and  true, 
In  all  you  think,  and  say,  and  do.' 

"  In  short,  endeavour  (and  look  above  for 
grace  to  enable  you)  so  to  practice  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
and  so  to  live  in  peace  with  God,  and  in  cha- 
rity with  all  mankind,  that  you  may  never, 
with  an  unworthy  motive,  feel  the  least  temp- 
tation to  put  the  best  on  the  outside.  And 
especially  remember,  that  the  eye  of  God  is 
always  upon  you,  and  reaches  to  your  most 
secret  thoughts.  Man  looketh  upon  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  searcheth  the 
heart." 

Old  Humphrey. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  173.) 

Whilst  still  travelling  on  in  lowliness  of 
mind,  and  affliction  of  body,  Sarah  Harrison 
received  this  letter  from  Samuel  Emlen.  It 
was  dictated,  as  his  letters  usually  were,  be- 
cause of  his  feeble  sight. 

"  Dublin,  20th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1792. 
"Sarah  Harrison  and  Sarah  Benson. 

"Dear  Friends, — I  have  just  now  received 
S.  Benson's  letter  of  Third-day  evening  last, 
dated  17th,  but  should  have  been  18th,  and 
am  sorry  to  find  that  our  beloved  sister  S. 
Harrison  continues  to  be  so  followed  with  va- 
rious infirmities.  But  I  am,  in  that,  much  her 
brother  and  companion  ;  and,  indeed,  have  no- 
thing to  boast  of,  only  as  the  holy  Apostle 
said,  of  infirmities.  I  think  we  may  acknow- 
ledge that  these  are  sometimes  relieved  through 


the  most  gracious  condescension  of  Him  who 
in  ancient  time  declared,  '  1  am  the  Lord  that 
healeth  thee.'  If  he  fail  to  succour  us  so  soon 
as  we  sometimes  wish,  this  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  care,  that  patience 
may  have  its  perfect  work.  To  learn  to  glory 
in  tribulation,  is  an  important  and  truly  ardu- 
ous attainment ;  yet  to  be  arrived  at  through 
our  honest  endeavour  to  surrender  all  to  Di- 
vine direction.  I  am  at  this  time  much  indis- 
posed with  a  weakness,  probably  the  conse- 
quence of  some  renewed  cold,  and  was  yester- 
day quite  ill,  not  leaving  my  bed  until  after  2 
o'clock,  and  not  over  the  door-sill  the  whole 
day.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  all  to  Him  who  in  adora- 
ble mercy,  1  trust,  still  cares  for  us.  I  some- 
times think  of  the  expression  in  Holy  Writ, 
'  Truly  this  is  a  grief,  and  I  must  bear  it.'  " 

Sarah  Benson  had  not  received  any  recent 
letter  from  Liverpool,  and  was  very  anxious 
about  her  family.  In  reference  to  this  Samuel 
says,  "  I  wish  dear  S.  B.'s  anxious  suspense 
abated  in  conformity  to  the  apostolic  recom- 
mendation to  'be  careful,'  or  anxious,  'for 
nothing,  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer'  and 
supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  re- 
quests be  made  known  unto  God.'  Having 
since  writing  the  preceding,  had  her  letter  read 
to  me  again,  the  expression  of  holy  Paul's  care 
occurring,  I  think  it  worthy  of  all  acceptation 
with  her,  who  I  believe  may  safely  acknow- 
ledge, '  unto  Thee  have  1  revealed  my  cause,' 
or  '  in  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust  O  Lord.' " 

"  I  am  glad  of  S.  B.'s  correspondence,  and 
hope  she  will  continue  it,  but  if  S.  H.  has  any 
thing  for  me  in  the  line  of  reproof,  exhorta- 
tion, or  comfort,  I  would  not  have  her  with- 
hold it.  I  sometimes  think  of  the  expression, 
'  He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  himself,' 
and  having,  however  unworthy  I  am,  been 
made  use  of  as  a  waterer  in  the  Lord's  herit- 
age, I  feel  at  times  occasion  for,  and  comfort 
in  being  watered  through  conduits  of  his  own 
preparing,  amongst  whom  I  number  you." 

The  two  women  continued  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  bonds  and  afflictions  continued 
to  be  their  portion,  and  where  Sarah  Harrison 
had  to  travail  in  the  deeps,  in  anxious  concern 
that  nothing  not  fully  owned  and  prepared  by 
the  Master,  should  be  delivered  by  her  in  the 
meetings  she  attended.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  from  a  letter  forwarded  to  Sarah 
Harrison,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Greer,  near 
Dungannon.  The  letter  bears  date  First  month 
2d,  1793,  and  was  written  by  Joseph  Williams, 
of  Dublin. 

"  Before  thou  left  us,  I  was  endeavouring  at 
limes  to  anticipate  good  for  thee,  and  have 
since  often  thought  of  thee,  and  thy  dear  com- 
panion with  affectionate  sympathy.  My  ex- 
pectation may  not  yet  have  been  fully  answered. 
The  low  state  of  the  Society  in  general, — seve- 
ral remarkably  small,  poor  meetings, — disap- 
pointment in  the  carriage,  horses  and  driver, 
— and  in  addition  the  frequent  want  of  bodily 
health,  were  no  doubt,  at  limes,  dispensations 
of  discouragement  and  dejection  to  your  minds. 
I  hope  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  cause  yet, 
for  any  man's  heart  to  fail  him.  I  still  hope 
that  there  is,  even  in  this  land,  belter  days  and 
times  yet  before  you.    The  young  man  who 
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brought  Sarah's  lines,  informed  me  that  at  his 
premutation  of  marriage  thou  wast  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise  of  thy  gift,  which  was  a 
satisfaction  lo  me  to  hear,  and  I  hope  was  a 
strength  to  thy  own  mind.  The  Lord  is  good, 
and  laileth  not  to  those,  whose  trust,  hope  and 
dependence  are  properly  placed  on  him,  lo 
manifest  in  his  own  time,  his  power  and 
strength,  even  through  their  weakness. 

"  Dear  Samuel  left  us  last  Fifth-day,  the 
'JTth  ult.,  accompanied  in  a  post  chaise  by 
Thomas  Rowley,  Jr.,  and  his  brother  Samuel. 
By  a  comfortable  letter  from  him  this  day,  I 
find  he  got  well  to  Ballitore  that  evening,  and 
next  day  to  Carlow,  where  he  attended  our 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  I  understand  was 
large."  "  Since  his  departure  we  seem  very 
lonesome,  for  he  was  indeed,  sweet,  innocent, 
instructive  company,  almost  always  endeavour- 
ing to  point  the  minds  of  his  Friends  or  those 
he  conversed  with,  towards  the  heavenly  coun- 
try, aud  he  drew  many  of  the  dear  youth  after 
him."  "  The  morning  after  he  left  us,  about 
8  o'clock,  poor  Richard  Burk,  the  man  that 
assisted  me  in  the  shop,  departed  this  life.  He 
came  down  stairs  the  morning  Samuel  went, 
and  sat  with  us,  in  a  religious  opportunity  with 
the  family,  and  a  few  other  friends.  [Samuel] 
had  said  something  very  lively  and  pertinent 
to  him,  [which]  seemed  something  like  an 
anointing  before  his  burial."  "  My  second 
son  (living)  is  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  thou  now  art.  If  he  should  fall  in  thy 
way,  and  thou  feels  any  thing  in  thy  mind  to 
him,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  withhold.  He  will 
succeed  me  in  name;  in  disposition  and  good 
works,  I  hope  he  will  far  exceed  me." 

Sarah  Harrison  throughout  her  visit  felt  a 
great  care  not  to  minister  to  itching  ears,  but 
would  rather  travel  on  in  silence  and  sorrow, 
than  speak  unless  under  the  clear  requiring  of 
duty.  We  have  already  given  her  approbation 
of  the  silent,  suffering  travail  of  Nicholas 
Wain  whilst  in  England,  who  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  months,  did  not  open  his  mouth  in  the 
ministry.  Her  feelings  appear  to  have  been 
very  much  in  unison  with  those  of  Richard 
Jordan,  as  expressed  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Falmouth,  Third  mo.  20th,  1802. 

"  My  dear  Wife, — I  wrote  thee  from  Ply- 
mouth about  ten  days  ago,  and  therefore  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  before  me  at  present  to 
communicate.  But  considering  the  distance 
between  us  is  great,  and  the  probability  that 
letters  may  miscarry,  I  have  concluded  to  re- 
new my  endeavour  to  reach  thee  with  some 
account  of  myself.  I  arrived  here  yesterday 
in  the  evening,  after  having  attended  sundry 
exercising  meetings,  some  in  course,  and  some 
appointed  ;  but  in  most  of  them  I  have  had  lo 
wade  through  wholly  in  silence  ;  which  has 
seemed  to  be  much  my  lot  in  Cornwall,  where 
I  have  often  to  remember  our  worthy  J.  S., 
who  seemed  to  be  proved  in  this  way  more 
than  many  others.  This  is  sometimes  morti- 
fying to  the  creature,  especially  in  appointed 
meetings;  but  alas  !  what  can -we  do,  when  He 
who  hath  the  keys  of  David  is  pleased  to  shut? 
who  can  dare  attempt  to  open?  This  would 
not  be  ministering  in  the  ability  whicji  He  only 
giveth  ;  and  I  fully  believe  that  attempts  of 
ihis  sort,  is  the  reason  of  so  much  lifeless  min- 


istry prevailing  in  the  world,  (even  amongst 
us  as  well  as  other  people,)  which  I  believe, 
seldom  (rightly)  either  opens  the  understand- 
ing or  convinces  the  judgment.  Many  seem 
to  get  on  very  easy,  as  if  custom  had  made  it 
so,  and  it  may  be  so  to  them,  but  verily  I  can- 
not learn  how  they  come  at  it,  for  when  I  am  ap- 
prehensive that  I  have  missed  it  in  this  respect, 
the  affliction  and  anguish  of  my  soul  is  beyond 
description.  It  is  only  by  the  breath  of  life 
from  God,  that  man  becomes  a  living  soul,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  renewing  of  it  in  our  souls 
that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  acceptable  offer- 
ings unto  Him.  Well,  my  dear,  these  remarks 
have  come  uppermost  since  I  began  to  write, 
and  I  let  them  go  to  fill  up  my  paper,  and  yet 
it  almost  seems  like  sending  that  abroad  which 
had  better  be  kept  at  home  :  for  verily  since  I 
am  apprehensive  of  the  necessity  of  my  being 
engaged  in  this  way,  I  am  very  desirous  of 
learning  to  do  it  rightly  ;  for  after  all  my  toil 
and  long  separation  from  my  outward  endear- 
ments, I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being 
numbered  among  those  that  encompass  them- 
selves '  with  sparks  of  their  own  kindlings,' 
whose  portion  is  (if  they  persist)  to  lie  down 
in  sorrow.  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  have  done 
with  this  unexpected  subject,  when  1  tell  thee, 
that  when  I  have  been  favoured  with  patience 
to  wait,  through  deep  suffering,  for  the  lifting 
up  of  that  hand  that  smote  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  blessed  be 
His  name,  he  hath  been  pleased  to  smite  it 
again  and  again,  and  cause  living  water  to 
gush  out,  and  many  more  souls  with  mine  to 
drink  as  into  the  everlasting  fountain,  to  our 
mutual  refreshment  and  humble  rejoicing  in 
the  renewed  offers  of  His  salvation. 

"  I  cannot  yet  form  an  idea  when  I  may  be  at 
liberty  to  look  towards  our  own  dear  country  ; 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  thee  this  information  when  1 
am  able  so  to  do  with  clearness,  as  I  presume 
thou  wilt  not  desire  me  to  say  much  about  it 
before. 

"  I  have  not  received  any  letter  from  thee 
since  soon  after  I  got  from  France.  I  am  now 
in  sight  of  the  sea,  in  the  famous  port  of  Fal- 
mouth, where  they  say  an  American  packet 
from  New  York  is  now  approaching  within 
sight  of  us.  I  hope  she  may  bring  me  some 
good  news  ;  as  1  am  very  desirous  of  hearing 
from  thee;  how  thou  art,  and  how  thou  art 
getting  along.  I  want  also  to  hear  from  our 
dear  Catharine;  the  few  letters  received  from 
her  have  been  very  dear  to  me ;  I  think  the 
last  I  received  from  her  was  in  Germany.  1 
want  to  hear  how  it  fares  with  all  our  dear 
young  people,  and  concerning  our  meetings  ; 
their  prosperity  in  the  best  sense  I  long  for.  I 
am  often  thinking  of  them,  and  often  desire 
the  best  things  for  them  ;  I  am  sometimes  en- 
gaged to  pray  for  them,  yea,  sometimes  pub- 
licly, when  my  heart  has  been  opened  and 
enlarged  in  the  love  of  Christ  to  approach  the 
throne  of  His  grace. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  almost  filled  the  face 
of  my  paper,  and  must  therefore  draw  to  a 
conclusion  when  I  have  told  thee  that  I  con- 
tinue bravely  in  my  health,  and  am  abundant- 
ly cared  for  by  kind  friends.  I  am  now  at  the 
house  of  a  niece  of  Catharine  Phillips ;  her 


name  is  Catharine  Fox,  and  a  worthy  woman 
she  is. 

"  Please  give  my  love  first  to  thy  little  fa- 
mily in  particular,  and  then  to  inquiring  friends 
and  neighbours;  finally,  say  I  love  all  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Dearly 
farewell, — may  grace,  mercy  and  peace,  be 
with  thee,  amen,  prays  thine,  &c. 

Richard  Jordan." 

•  (To  be  continued.) 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
PETITION. 

Infinite  Spirit !  who  art  round  us  ever, 

In  whom  we  float  as  motes  in  summer  sky, 

May  neither  life  nor  death  the  sweet  bond  sever, 
Which  joins  us  to  our  unseen  Friend  on  high. 

Unseen — yet  not  unfelt — if  any  thought 

Has  raised  our  mind  from  earth,  or  pure  desire, 

A  generous  act,  or  noble  purpose  brought, 
It  is  thy  breath,  O  Lord,  which  fans  the  fire. 

To  me,  the  meanest  of  thy  creatures,  kneeling, 

Conscious  of  weakness,  ignorance,  sin,  and  shame, 

Give  such  a  force  of  holy  thought  and  feeling, 
That  I  may  live  to  glorify  thy  name  ; 

That  I  may  conquer  base  desire  and  passion ; 

That  I  may  rise  o'er  selfish  thought  and  will, 
O'ercome  the  world's  allurement,  threat,  and  fashion, 

Walk  humbly,  softly,  leaning  on  Thee  still. 

I  am  unworthy  !   Yet,  for  their  dear  sake 
I  ask,  whose  roots  planted  in  me  are  found; 

For  precious  vines  are  propp'd  by  rudest  stake, 
And  heavenly  roses  fed  in  darkest  ground. 

Beneath  my  leaves,  though  early  fallen  and  faded, 
Young  plants  are  warm'd, — they  drink  my  branches' 
dew ; 

Let  them  not,  Lord,  by  me  be  Upas-shaded ; 

Make  me,  for  their  sake,  firm,  and  pure,  and  true. 

For  their  sake,  too,  the  faithful,  wise,  and  bold, 
Whose  generous  love  has  been  my  pride  and  stay, 

Those  who  have  found  in  me  some  trace  of  gold, 
For  their  sake  purify  my  lead  and  clay. 

And  let  not  all  the  pains  and  toil  be  wasted, 
Spent  on  my  youth  by  saints  now  gone  to  rest ; 

Nor  that  deep  sorrow  my  Redeemer  tasted, 

When  on  his  soul  the  guilt  of  man  was  press'd. 

Tender  and  sensitive  He  braved  the  storm, 
That  we  might  fly  a  well  deserved  fate, 

Pour'd  out  his  soul  in  supplication  warm, 
Look'd  with  his  eyes  of  love  on  eyes  of  hate. 

Let  all  this  goodness  by  my  mind  be  seen  ; 

Let  all  this  mercy  on  my  heart  be  seal'd  ! 
Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  power  can  make  me  clean  ; 

Oh  !  speak  the  word — thy  servant  shall  be  heal'd ! 

The  Crime  of  Uzza. — "  The  crime  of  Uzza 
is  but  little  understood  ;  some  think  it  was  a 
slight  one,  and  the  punishment  severe.  But 
the  same  sin  destroyed  Uzza  which  destroy eih 
every  sinner,  even  unbelief.  What  slew  his 
body,  slayeth  all  the  souls  that  perish.  He 
could  not  trust  the  Lord  wholly  with  the  ark, 
but  must  have  a  meddling  finger,  called  in  the 
Bible-margin  his  rashness.  Hash  worm  in- 
deed, to  help  God  to  do  his  work  !  and  thou- 
sands everywhere  are  guilty  of  this  rashness; 
and  perish  by  this  Uzzaizing.  Jesus  Christ 
is  jealous  of  his  glory,  as  Saviour :  he  will  not 
share  it  with  another;  and  whoso  takes  it 
from  him,  shall  take  it  at  his  peril." — Bet- 
ridge. 
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For  "The  Friend," 

The  Ignis  Fatuus. 

"  Sometimes  November  nights  arc  thick  bedimmed 

With  hazy  vapours  floating-  o'er  the  ground, 

Or  veiling  from  the  view  the  starry  host; 

At  such  a  time,  on  plasliy  mead  or  fen 

A  faintish  light  is  seen,  by  southern  swains 

Called  Will-a-Wisp  ;  sometimes  from  rushy  bush 

To  bush  it  leaps,  or,  cross  a  little  rill 

Dances  from  side  to  side  in  winding  race.  , 

Sometimes  with  stationary  blaze  it  gilds 

The  heifer's  horns,  or  plays  upon  the  mane 

Of  farmer's  horse  returning  from  the  fair, 

And  lights  him  on  his  way,  yet  often  proves 

A  treacherous  guide,  misleading  from  the  path 

To  faithless  bogs,  and  solid  seeming  ways. 

Sometimes  it  haunts  the  church-yard  ;  up  and  down 

The  tombstones'  spiky  rail  streaming,  it  shows 

Faint  glimpses  of  the  rustic  sculptor's  art, — 

Time's  scythe  and  hour-glass,  and  the  grinning  skull, 

And  bones  transverse,  which,  at  an  hour  like  this, 

To  him,  who,  passing,  casts  athwart  the  wall 

A  fearful  glance,  speak  with  a  warning  knell. 

Sometimes  to  the  lone  traveller  it  displays 

The  murderer's  gibbet,  and  his  tatter'd  garb, 

As  lambently  along  the  links  it  gleams." 

Of  the  mysterious  meteor  whose  singular 
vagaries  are  so  well  portrayed  in  the  foregoing 
passage  from  the  "  British  Georgics,"  almost 
every  one  has  heard,  under  one  or  other  of  its 
numerous  appellations.  I  well  remember, 
when  yet  in  early  boyhood,  seeing,  one  night, 
from  my  chamber  window, 

"A  something  shining  in  the  dark," 

moving  about  in  the  neighbouring  field.  Whe- 
ther it  was  a  veritable  ignis  fatuus,  or  nothing 
more  than  a  lantern  in  the  hands  of  some  night 
wanderer,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  after  describing  its  appearance 
to  an  old  woman  who  lived  on  the  place,  she 
assured  me  that  it  must  have  been  a  Jack  'a 
lantern ;  and  proceeded  to  tell  of  a  grandson, 
who,  on  his  way  homeward  one  dark  evening, 
was  attended  for  some  distance  by  one  of  these 
mystic  lights, — an  occurrence  which  was  soon 
after  followed  by  the  death  of  the  young  man. 
My  informant  fully  believed  that  there  was 
some  mysterious  connection  between  the  two 
events,  and  that  the  one  was  sent  as  a  warn- 
ing of  the  near  approach  of  the  other.  Similar 
superstitious  notions  respecting  these  wander- 
ing flames,  are  extremely  prevalent  among  the 
ignorant.  Small  luminous  appearances,  pro- 
bably referable  to  the  same  class  of  phenome- 
na, are  sometimes  observed  in  or  around 
houses,  and  are  thought  by  the  credulous  to 
portend  the  death  of  some  of  the  inmates.  In 
Scotland  these  are  called  Elf  candles. 

Of  the  numerous  published  descriptions  of 
the  ignis  fatuus — its  capricious  movements 
and  varied  transformations, — few,  perhaps,  of 
equal  interest,  have  been  less  frequently  quoted 
by  scientific  writers,  than  the  following,  which 
originally  appeared  about  forty  years  since  in 
a  Scotch  newspaper,  called  the  Dumfries  Cou- 
rier. It  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  the 
readers  of"  The  Friend."  The  interest  with 
which  it  will  be  read  will  be  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  by  the  homeliness  of  the 
style,  and  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  the 
narration.  The  writer  signs  himself  "  A 
Farmer."    He  says, — 

"I  was  riding  through  a  wet  boggy  part  of 
the  road,  that  lies  between  my  house  and  the 


mill,  when  a  little  sleety  shower,  with  a  strong 
blast  of  wind,  came  suddenly  upon  me,  and 
made  it  so  very  dark,  that  I  could  scarcely  see 
my  old  mare's  white  head.  I  began  to  con- 
sider with  myself,  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  turn  my  back  to  the  storm,  and  wait  till  it 
was  past,  or  take  my  chance  of  letting  my 
horse  find  its  own  way,  when  I  saw  something 
bright  dancing  in  the  air  before  me.  You 
may  be  sure  I  was  startled  a  little  at  this  ;  for 
the  rain  was  pouring  so  fast,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  so  strong,  that  no  ordinary  fire  could 
stand  it ;  so  I  whipped  up  my  horse  to  get  out 
of  the  way  as  fast  as  I  could;  but  to  go  fast 
was  out  of  the  question,  with  such  an  old  mare, 
such  a  bad  road,  and  so  heavy  a  burden  ;  and, 
besides,  I  soon  found  that  it  served  me  in  no 
stead,  for  the  light  still  kept  waving  before  my 
eyes :  so  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  slow- 
ly, and  try  if  1  could  find  out  what  it  was. 

"  You  may  think  how  surprised  I  was,  when 
I  discovered  that  the  top  of  my  whip-lash  was 
all  in  a  flame.  I  had  at  first  almost  thrown 
it  out  of  my  hand  in  my  ft  ight ;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  1  did  not  like  to  do  that,  for  fear  of 
losing  it,  as  it  was  nearly  new,  and  a  present 
from  my  uncle  Robert.  I  therefore  whisked 
it  about  in  my  hand,  and  whipped  my  horse 
with  it,  thinking  to  make  the  flame  go  out :  but 
though  it  turned  dim  for  a  few  minutes,  it  soon 
became  brighter  than  ever.  Just  at  this  time, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  foot  before  me;  and, 
when  I  looked,  I  saw  very  distinctly  the  marks 
of  footsteps  all  on  fire,  close  behind  me;  but 
it  was  so  dark,  I  could  not  see  whether  any 
person  was  there  or  not.  Soon  afterward,  I 
got  upon  better  road,  and  my  poor  mare,  who 
was  herself  frightened,  jogged  faster  on  ;  so  I 
saw  no  raore  of  it.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  I  got  home  without  a  broken  neck,  and 
found  all  well  there,  which  was  mote  than  I 
expected  ;  for  I  verily  believed  it  was  a  dead 
light,  or  an  Elf  candle,  or  some  other  bad 
omen." 

This  "Farmer,"  I  fancy,  was  something 
above  the  common  rank  of  the  superstitious 
vulgar;  he  manifested  more  regard  for  his 
uncle's  present  than  anxiety  respecting  the 
mysterious  flame  that  so  tenaciously  adhered  to 
it;  his  feelings  of  affection  and  friendship  rose 
superior  to  his  superstitious  fears.  This  light 
that  played  around  the  end  of  his  whip- 
lash is  not  an  uncommon  accompaniment  of 
ignes  fatui, — a  fact  which  seems  to  associate 
them  with  those  lambent  flames  that  are  some- 
times observed  skipping  about  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  vessels  at  sea.  The  latter  appear- 
ances are  usually  considered  to  be  due  to  elec- 
tricity ;  and  indeed  not  a  few  philosphers,  in 
their  endeavours  to  give  some  explanation  of 
the  ignis  fatuus,  have  attributed  it  also  to  the 
same  agent,  to  which  wonderful  principle — as 
it  is  itself  but  little  understood — are  so  conve- 
niently referred  numerous  unexplained  pheno- 
mena. 

Willoughby,  Ray,  and  others,  imagined  the 
light  to  be  produced  by  luminous  insects,  the 
winged  males  of  the  common  glow-worm.  But 
this  opinion  has  received  little  support.  Dr. 
Derham,  who  got  within  two  or  three  yards  of 
an  ignis  fatuus  that  kept  playing  around  a 
dead  thistle,  until  his  near  approach  caused  it 


to  move  before  him,  concluded  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  shining  of  glow-worms,  be- 
cause he  was  satisfied  that,  had  that  been  the 
case,  he  could  have  discovered  the  separate 
lights  of  which  it  must  have  consisted  ;  where- 
as  it  was  one  uniform  body  of  light.  But  why 
may  there  not  be  phosphorescent  insects  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  so  as  to  be  separately  invi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye,  but  which,  congrega- 
ting together  in  places  suited  to  their  existence, 
sometimes  in  small  bodies,  at  other  times  in 
larger  numbers,  produce  the  varied  and  capri- 
cious meteor  which  is  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks. If  we  further  suppose  these  animals — 
like  our  fire-flies  and  glow-worms,  and  the 
celebrated  lantern-flies  of  tropical  America — 
to  have  the  power  of  displaying  their  light  or 
not,  at  pleasure,  the  sudden  extinguishment  of 
the  ignis  fatuus,  and  its  equally  sudden  re-ap- 
pearance in  the  same  or  a  new  position,  as 
described  by  many  observers,  would  be 
accounted  for.  For  this,  however,  we  should 
have  further  to  suppose  that  the  whole  compa- 
ny could  act  simultaneously  in  these  changes, 
a  supposition,  which,  from  our  knowledge  of 
animal  instincts,  we  may  readily  admit.  For 
the  luminous  tracks  described  above  by  our 
Scotch  farmer — a  feature  of  this  phenomenon 
not  unfrequently  noticed  in  passing  over  boggy 
ground,  or  such  as  has  been  thoroughly  soak- 
ed and  the  surface  subsequently  dried  by  a  hot 
sun — the  hypothesis  just  proposed  fails  perhaps 
to  account;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  the 
ground  in  such  cases,  to  be  covered  to  some 
extent  with  the  insects  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
that  the  tread  of  the  foot  by  disturbing  them 
from  their  rest  renders  them  luminous, — just 
as  in  that  beautiful  and  somewhat  analogous 
phenomenon,  the  Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea, 
the  dash  of  an  oar  is  followed  by  a  stream  of 
light. 

Whatever  may  be  the  agent  concerned  in 
producing  ignes  fatui,  it  appears  extremely 
probable,  from  the  kind  of  places  to  which 
they  are  for  the  most  part  confined — swamps, 
grave-yards,  barn-yards,  and  the  like — that 
they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  de- 
composition of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Hence  they  are  usually  considered  to 
be  owing  to  the  evolution  of  gases  which  spon- 
taneously inflame  in  the  atmosphere.  But, 
besides  other  objections  to  this  supposition,  it 
appears  that  in  general  little  or  no  heat  is 
evolved.  True,  we  have  accounts  of  some 
stacks  of  hay  and  even  barns  being  set  on  fire 
by  a  luminous  vapour,  probably  of  the  ignis 
fatuus  order,  which  it.  is  asserted  "  was  often 
seen  to  come  from  the  sea,"  or,  according  to 
a  subsequent  account,  from  a  marshy  place 
eight  or  nine  miles  distant  beyond  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  But  that  this  "  kindled  exhalation," 
as  it  is  called,  was  a  hot  flame,  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it 
was  "a  blue  weak  flame  easily  extinguished,' 
and  that  several  persons  went  close  to  it,  ir 
their  endeavours  to  drive  it  away,  and  ever 
entered  it,  without  experiencing  the  slightes 
injury  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  thi 
ignition  of  the  hay  was  owing  to  the  decompo 
sition  of  -tbe  vegetable  mass,  which  decomposi 
lion,  however,  may  have  been  occasioned  b\ 
the  presence  of  the  noxious  vapour.    It  was 
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mid-winter  when  this  fiery  visiter  was  observ- 
ed.   It  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  a  fort- 
rniijlit  or  throe  weeks,  during  which  time  six- 
teen hay-ricks  and  two  hams  were  consumed. 
[Besides  these  destructive  effects  it  is  said  to 
ihave  poisoned  the  grass  on  several  farms  "  for 
j  the  space  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts^"  causing 
■he  death  of  "all  manner  of  cattle  that  fed 
upon  it."    It  was  an  object  of  much  terror  and 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  places*  it  visited, 
who  accordingly  set  themselves  to  work  to 
discover  some  means  of  dispelling  it.    In  this, 
Iwe  are  assured,  they  succeeded,  finding  that  it 
lavoided  a  drawn  sword  or  other  sharp-pointed 
iron  instrument,  and  that  it  was  completely 
driven  away  by  a  loud  noise  ;  so  that,  upon  its 
return  in  the  following  summer,  few  or  no 
tiros  wore  occasioned  by  it,  although  cattle  of 
all  sorts  did  "  still  die  apace."    If  these  alleg- 
ed means  of  dispelling  the  dreaded  flame  were 
anything  more  than  the  inventions  of  vulgar 
superstition,  the  first  would  seem  to  point  to  an 
electrical  origin,  while  the  second  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  supposition  that  animated 
nature  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  this 
Singular  and  interesting  phenomenon. 

Perhaps  of  the  different  hypotheses  conjured 
up  to  account  for  the  capricious  and  ever-varied 
appearances  of  this  "  reputed  sprite,"  the  least 
unsatisfactory  is  that  advanced  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.    He  calls  it  a  vapour  shining  without 
heat;  and  he  supposed  that  there  is  the  same 
idifference  between  this  luminous  vapour  and 
(ordinary  flame,  that  there  is  between  the  shin- 
lini;  of  rotten  wood  and  that  of  burning  coals. 
{Numerous  instances  of  cold  phosphorescence, 
lor  luminosity  without  heat,  besides  the  familiar 
Jone  just  alluded  to,  will  present  themselves  to 
the  reader,  as  illustrative  of  this  hypothesis. 
JEven  ice  has  been  known  to  emit  light  ;  at 
Beast  an  instance  of  this  kind  is  recorded  as 
paving  "  happened  in  Switzerland  when  the 
aglacier  of  the  Weisshorn  fell.    As  it  struck 
Ithe  around  a  bright  light  was  given  out,  re- 
specting which,"  we  are  assured,  "  there  could 
■be  no  mistake,  as  it  was  witnessed  by  several 
-^persons. "f 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  the 
Spossible  connection  between  the  ignis  fatuus 
ipnd  the  aurora  borealis,  as  well  as  some  other 
Isomewhat  similar  phenomena.  The  remark- 
lable  dry  fog  of  1783,  seemed  to  be  endowed 
Iwith  a  sort  of  phosphoric  virtue,  giving,  even 
jat  midnight,  according  to  some  observers,  a 
■light  comparable  to  that  of  the  full  moon4 
■Whether  this  was  a  wide  spread  ignis  fatvus 
loccasioned  by  the  terrible  volcanic  disturbances 
pf  that  year,  in  Iceland  and  Calabria,  or  the 


j  *  These  were  Lech  wedh-du,  Cefh  trefor  fuawr, 
|Ynyslanvihangel-y-Tralthau,  and  other  places  with 
■names  almost  equally  unpronounceable,  all  in  the  viei- 
Inity  of  Harlech  near  the  coast  of  Merionethshire, 
INorth  Wales.  This  singular  visitant  appeared  in  the 
[year  1 693.  The  names  of  some  of  the  sufferers  are 
[not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  us.  One  Griffith  John 
IDwen  of  Cefn  Trevorbach  had  two  ricks  burnt  in  one 
Inight;  and  Richard  Griffith,  John  Philips,  and  Francis 
(Evans,  each  lost  one  rick.  See  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1694. 

t  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  Art.  Phosphorescence, 
t  There  was  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  in 
1831.   For  an  account  of  both  these  singular  fogs  see 
Urago  on  the  Comet  of  1832,  pp.  80  to  84. 


tail  of  some  passing  comet  (as  some  philoso- 
phers have  suggested),  or  something  entirely 
different  from  either  of  these,  we  need  not  un- 
dertake to  determine.  The  ignis  fatuus  does 
in  some  instances  spread  over  considerable 
space.  One  seen  by  Dr.  Shaw,  during  his 
travels  in  Palestine,  sometimes  involved  the 
whole  of  his  company,  and  then  after  contract- 
ing itself  and  suddenly  disappearing,  it  would 
reappear  again,  and  running  swiftly  along, 
would  expand  itself  at  intervals  over  more  than 
two  or  three  acres  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 

From  all  that  has  been  said, — and  these  re- 
marks have  been  extended  far  beyond  the  ori- 
ginal intention, — we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  cause  of  the  ignis  fatuus  is  not  yet  well 
understood.  Very  probably,  the  various  ap- 
pearances that  pass  under  this  name,  are  due 
to  different  causes.  Some  of  them  being  of  an 
electrical  nature,  others  phosphoric,  and  others, 
perhaps,  the  aggregated  light  of  numerous  mi- 
nute insects.  Or  they  may  be  produced  by 
some  substance  or  imponderable  agent  of  whose 
very  existence  we  are  as  yet  entirely  ignorant, 
or  by  some  undiscovered  property  of  those  al- 
ready known.  What  if,  in  the  progress  of 
chemical  science,  a  new  substance  of  this  kind 
should  be  discovered,  far  surpassing  in  the 
brilliancy  and  persistency  of  the  light  those 
phosphorescent  bodies  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted, — some  gas,  or  liquid,  or  solid,  lu- 
minous without  heat  and  yielding  light  without 
waste  or  combustion?  If  readily  procured  and 
preserved,  would  it  not  make  a  grand  substi- 
tute for  the  present  expensive  means  of  artifi- 
cial illumination?  It  might  even  prove  supe- 
rior to  Paine's  recent  alleged  discovery  of  a 
cheap  and  practical  means  of  procuring  light 
and  heat  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  a  no- 
tice of  which,  rather  premature  I  apprehend, 
was  published  in  number  18  of  the  present 
volume  of"  The  Friend,"  in  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  interesting  review  of  the  weather 
for  the  preceding  month. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Few  reliable 
observations  on  the  ignis  fatuvs  have  been 
made  and  published.  Perhaps  if  some  of  our 
young  friends  would  sally  forth  occasionally 
on  a  dark  evening,  when  there  is  no  moon  and 
the  stars  are  obscured  by  clouds, — in  winter, 
during  mild  weather,  or  at  any  time  in  the 
other  seasons, — they  might  meet  with  this 
mysterious  light,  especially  if  they  were  previ- 
ously to  place  in  some  low  marshy  ground,  a 
heap  of  organic  matter — either  animal  or  veg- 
etable, or  both — and  cover  it  with  a  layer  of 
earth.  An  account  of  their  observations  might 
form  an  interesting  article  for  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend  ;"  and  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  a  few  such  experiments  carefully 
conducted,  would  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  cause  of  this  obscure  though  luminous 
phenomenon. 

LLN. 

Unity. — "  By  a  mighty  hand  and  an  out- 
stretched arm,  hath  the  Lord  God  everlasting 
gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and  in  his  own 
power  and  life  hath  he  preserved  us  a  people 
unto  this  day  ;  and  praises  be  to  his  eternal 
Name,  no  weapon  that  hath  yet  been  formed 
against  us,  either  from  without  or  from  within, 


hath  prospered.  Now  this  I  say  unto  you, 
and  that  in  his  counsel  I  hat  hath  visited  us, 
whoever  go  out  of  the  unity  with  their  bre- 
thren, are  first  gone  out  of  unity  with  the 
power  and  life  of  God  in  themselves,  in  which 
the  unity  of  the  brethren  standeth  ;  and  the 
least  member  of  the  body  in  the  unity,  standeth 
on  the  top  of  them,  and  hath  a  judgment  against 
them  ;  unto  which  judgment  of  both  great  and 
small  amongst  the  living  family,  that  in  the 
unity  are  preserved,  ihey  must  bow,  before 
they  can  come  into  the  unity  again.  Yea, 
this  they  will  readily  do,  if  they  are  come  into 
unity  with  the  life  and  power  of  God  in  them- 
selves ;  which  is  the  holy  root  that  beareth  the 
tree,  the  fruit  and  the  leaves;  all  receiving 
life  and  virtue  from  it,  and  thereby  are  nour- 
ished unto  God's  praise." 

"  Wherefore  all  that  labour  for  the  restora- 
tion of  those  that  are  out  of  the  unity  with  the 
brethren,  let  them  be  such  as  are  of  a  sound 
mind  themselves.  Else,  what  will  they  gather 
to?  Or  what  will  they  gather  from?  And 
let  them  labour  in  the  simplicity,  integrity,  love 
and  zeal  of  the  power,  that  first  gathered  unto 
God.  For  that  which  is  rightly  gotten  will 
endure  ;  but  that  which  is  obtained  in  the  con- 
trivance, interest  and  persuasions  of  men,  get- 
teth  no  farther  than  man,  and  is  of  the  flesh  ; 
and  what  is  of  the  flesh,  is  fleshly,  and  shall 
never  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  Therefore  let  none  look  out  of  the  Seed 
for  help,  for  all  power  is  in  it,  and  there  the 
true  light  and  judgment  stand  forever ;  and 
that  Seed  only  hath  God  ordained  to  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.  They  that  would  save  it, 
and  those  that  would  bruise  it  by  any  other 
thing,  are  breaking  of  God's  great  ordinance, 
and  fly  to  Egypt  for  strength.  For  it  is  Da- 
vid, the  stripling,  that  shall  be  too  hard  for 
Goliah  the  giant ;  and  that  not  by  Saul's  ar- 
mour, but  with  God's  living  little  stone,  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  ;  without 
man's  invention  and  contrivance.  Oh,  this 
hath  wrought  all  our  mighty  works  in  us  and 
for  us,  to  this  day.  Wherefore  let  us  be  still, 
and  trust  and  confide  therein  forever.  Let 
none  look  back,  faint,  or  consult;  for  if  they 
do,  they  will  darken  their  pure  eye,  and  lose 
their  way,  and  into  the  eternal  rest  of  the 
flocks  of  the  companions  will  never  come." — 
William  Penn. 

From  the  Child's  Companion. 

The  Sand  Martin. 

The  sand-martin,  or  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  mountain  butterfly,  is  the  small- 
est, and  probably  the  least  numerous,  of  the 
swallow  tribe.  These  little  wnnderers  select 
as  their  resting-place  high  banks  of  rivers, 
sand-pits,  and  other  vertical  surfaces  of  earth 
that  are  sufficiently  soft  in  substance  to  enable 
them  to  construct  their  nests.  They  avoid 
rocky  or  clayey  districts,  as  the  materials 
would  be  unsuitable;  neither  are  the  martins 
partial  to  gravelly  banks  that  are  either  very 
hard  or  loose.  The  fresh  water  accumula- 
tions of  sand  are  the  favourite  spots,  especially 
where  a  knoll  has  been  cut  through  by  a  road 
or  the  action  of  a  rivulet. 

Having  chosen  a  suitable  situation,  which 
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is  enerally  such  as  lias  been  employed  in 
years  thai  aro  passed  by  others  of  the  species, 
the  Lktle  miners  form  a  horizontal  orilice,  with 
a  degree  of  regularity,  and  an  amount  of  la- 
bour that  is  "rarely  exceeded  among  birds. 
The  beak  of  the  sand-martin  is  very  hard, 
sharp,  and  admirably  adapted  for  digging,  and 
though  small,  its  shortness  increases  itsstrength. 
Clinging  to  the  lace  of  a  sand  bank,  it  strikes 
with  its  bill  as  a  miner  would  with  a  pick-axe, 
till  it  has  loosened  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  hard  sand,  which  it  tumbles  down  upon  the 
face  of  the  cliff. 

Some  of  these  holes  are  cut  with  such  pre- 
cision as  to  appear  to  have  been  marked  out 
with  a  pair  of  compasses,  while  others  are 
irregular  in  form  ;  but  this  seems  to  depend 
more  on  the  sand  crumbling  away  than  on 
any  deficiency  of  skill.  The  bird  always  uses 
its  own  body  to  determine  the  proportions  of 
the  gallery  ;  it  perches  on  the  circumference 
withits  claws,  and  works  with  its  bill  from 
the  centre  outwards.  It  consequently  assumes 
all  positions  while  at  work  in  the  inside,  hang- 
ing from  the  roof  of  the  gallery  with  its  back 
downwards  as  often  as  standing  on  the  floor; 
and  sometimes  it  has  been  seen  wheeling 
round  in  this  manner  on  the  face  of  a  sand- 
bank, when  it  was  just  breaking  ground,  to 
begin  its  gallery.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  all 
the  galleries  are  more  or  less  tortuous  in  their 
termination.  After  this  is  all  done,  a  bed  of 
loose  hay,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  breast- 
feathers  of  geese,  ducks,  or  fowls,  are  spread 
with  little  art  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 

Sand-martins  are  social  birds,  building  so 
near  each  other,  that  in  favourite  localities  the 
external  apertures  to  their  retreats  are  some- 
times so  numerous  that  the  surface  of  the  bank 
is  like  a  honeycomb. 


Singvlar  Case  of  Smuggling.— A  singular 
instance  of  the  ingenuity  practised  by  smug- 
glers is  related  by  a  foreign  correspondent. 
An  individual  residing  near  one  of  the  seaports 
of  France,  had  been  suspected  of  violating  the 
revenue  laws,  and  it  was  at  length  determined 
to  arrest  him.  The  douaniers  delegated  for 
this  purpose,  at  once  set  out,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached their  destination,  they  perceived  on 
the  road  some  distance  ahead,  the  identical 
person  they  were  in  quest  of.  He  was  seated  in 
an  open  chaise,  accompanied  by  a  female,  and 
was  proceeding  slowly  in  the  same  direction 
as  themselves.  By  increasing  their  speed, 
they  soon  overtook  him,  and  the  seizure  of  his 
horses  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  They 
commanded  him  to  alight,  and  he  obeyed  with 
reluctance  and  affected  indignation.  His  compa- 
nion, whom  it  was  observed,  had  not  been  dis- 
concerted in  the  least  at  (he  proceedings,  was 
next  politely  requested  to  abdicate  her  seat, 
and  the  gallant  Frenchman  extended  her  his 
hand  to  assist  her.  But  she  remained  motion- 
less and  made  no  reply. 

The  request  being  repeated  with  the  same 
result,  the  officer  resorted  to  gentle  force,  and 
lifted  her  veil  aside,  when  to  his  astonishment, 
he  discovered  that  it  was  an  inanimate  object 
he  had  been  addressing!  The  figure  was  re- 
moved from  the  chaise  and  disrobed  of  its  rich 


of  a  woman  being  exposed  to  view  by  the  pro- 
cess, a  metallic  vessel  was  developed,  so  con- 
structed, that  when  properly  costumed,  it 
would  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  woman 
in  a  sitting  posture  !  To  render  the  deception 
more  complete,  it  was  so  arranged  with  springs 
as  to  be  jolted  by  the  motion  of  the  vehicle. 
On  being  examined,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
variety  of  contraband  articles,  which  were 
taken  possession  of,  and  together  with  the  pri- 
soner and  his  equipage  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safe  keeping. — D.  News. 


The  Gipsies. — A  late  English  paper,  speak- 
ing of  the  gipsies,  says  : — This  mysterious  and 
wonderful  people  are  rapidly  lading  away. 
Lines  of  railroads  run  through  the  glens  they 
haunted,  and  the  whistle  of  the  steam  engine 
harshly  breaks  the  solitude  of  the  woods  which 
the  gipsey  tradition  and  superstition  had  in- 
vested with  romance. 


Teaching  Idiots. — Dr.  Wilson's  school  for 
idiots,  in  Barre,  Massachusetts,  is  represented 
by  the  Barre  Patriot  to  have  proved  in  a  very 
good  measure  successful. 
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It  would  seem  by  the  following  that  the  en- 
ergies of  the  Cherckees  have  been  fully  arous- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  removing  from  amongst 
them  the  great  enemy,  the  bane,  of  Indian 
comfort  and  prosperity. 

"  The  Cherokee  Nation. — The  General 
Council  of  the  Nation  closed  its  session  on  the 
20th  ult.  Among  other  good  laws  passed,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Fort  Smith  Herald  says  : 

"  '  A  law  was  passed  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  districts,  each  to 
summon  a  guard  of  four  men  to  assist  hi 
searching  for  whiskey,  and  if  found,  to  spill  it 
upon  the  ground.  So,  you  see,  there  is  one 
good  law  for  our  Cherokee  people,  as  you  are 
aware  that  all  the  murders  committed  in  the 
Nation  are  caused  by  the  use  of  whiskey.  The 
Sheriff  of  Skin  Bayou  district  came  upon  a 
wagon  the  other  day  containing  three  barrels 
and  a  half  of  the  article,  which  he  spilled.  You 
see  he  is  determined  to  enforce  the  law.'  " 


To  Parents  and  others  having  Children  at 
West-town  Boarding -School. 

Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced 
from  the  practice,  which  has  of  late  increased, 
of  removing  Children  from  the  School,  previ- 
ous to  the  Examination  at  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion. As  such  removal  is  a  violation  of  the 
Rules,  and  deprives  the  children  of  one  of  the 
incentives  to  industry  and  exertion  in  the  re- 
view of  their  studies,  and  also  produces  much 
uneasiness  and  unsettlement  among  those  that 
remain,  it  has  become  the  subject  of  concern 
to  those  having  charge  of  the  Institution.  Pa- 


any  reason  to  expect,  that  they  will  be  taken 
from  the  School  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  they  are  entered. 

The  next  Examination  will  close  on  the 
evening  of  Fifth-day,  the  4th  of  Fourth  month, 
1850,  previous  to  which  no  pupil  can  leave  the 
School,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent, 
without  infringing  the  Rules  of  the  Institution. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  who  have 
charge  of  the  Boarding-School,  at  West-town. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  14th,  1849. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Board- 
ing-School, will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  the 
26th  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment in  case  the  school  should  be  filled, 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Joseph 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  Philadelphia. 


rents  and  others  are  therefore  earnestly  re- 
apparel  ;  and  instead  of  the  symmetrical  form  quested  not  to  allow  nor  give  their  children 
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WANTED 

A  suitable  female  Friend  to  act  as  Assistant 
Teacher  in  the  Boys'  Raspberry  street  Colour- 
ed School.  Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180 
South  Second  street,  or  Joseph  Scattergood, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


Died,  very  suddenly,  on  Fourth  day  morning,  the 
26th  of  the  Twelfth  month  last,  Joshua  Lynch,  a 
minister  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

 ,  the  28th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1849,  after 

a  lingering  indisposition,  at  her  residence  in  this  city, 
Hannah  Cooper,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  North- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  70th  year  of  hei 
age. — In  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  the  pool 
have  lost  a  kind  and  sympathizing  benefactress,  ant 
of  her  we  believe,  it  may  be  said  as  of  Cornelius,  hei 
prayers  and  alms-deeds  have  ascended  as  a  memoria 
for  her.— Of  a  retired  disposition,  and  entertaining  a 
low  opinion  of  herself,  and  being  much  proved  in  men. 
tal  depression  through  her  sickness,  she  expressec 
little,  and  seemed  unable  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  se' 
before  her.  The  night  before  her  decease  was  one  o 
suffering  and  conflict;  but  after  a  season  of  close  trial 
as  ihough  favoured  with  a  renewed  view  of  that  re 
demption  which  is  in  Christ,  and  an  evidence  of  ac 
ceptance  in  the  Beloved,  she  exclaimed,  "  O  Lord 
blessed  be  thy  holy  name  !"  Shortly  after,  she  quiet 
ly  and  peacefully  departed,  leaving  the  consoling  be 
lief  on  the  minds  of  her  relatives  and  friends,  that  shi 
had  entered  into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  thi 
righteous. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

The  time,  appointed  for  the  conference  wilh 
the  Oneidas,  arrived,  and  ihe  Commissioner 
hid  not  relumed.  This  was  a  disappoint- 
ment; but  the  Friend  with  whom  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  had  everything  put  in  readiness 
for  their  reception,  by  the  tenth  hour,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon.  The  hour  came  and 
passed,  and  t he  eleventh  arrived,  without  the 
appearance  of  an  Indian.  But  soon  after, 
came  Shonenses  and  Ho-ner-er-a-her,  the  in- 
terpreter, to  say,  that  the  council  with  their 
Canadian  Friends  had  been  piolonged,  beyond 
expectation,  and  would  prevent  the  arrival  of 
the  others,  before  half-past  one.  This  delay, 
the  Friend  hoped,  might  still  give  them  the 
company  of  the  Commissioner,  who  was  now, 
hourly,  expected. 

The  message  delivered,  Shonenses  and  his 
companion  departed,  with  an  invitation  for  the 
j  chiefs  to  dine,  when  they  came  in.  Accord- 
ingly, at  1~  o'clock,  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, ten  in  number,  and  having  tasted  salt 
with  the  Friend,  proceeded  to  the  council 
chamber. 

There  were  present,  seven  from  Duck  Creek 
and  three  from  Canada,  viz.: — 

Daniel  Bread  or  Tegawiatiron  (pronounced 

Te-gaw-we-aw-te-rong)  the  Sachem, 
Elijah  Skenado  or  Shonenses, 
Adam  Swamp  or  Ganongwe-uia, 
Thomas  King  or  Kanatohare, 
Henry  Powlis  or  Hahjalonnentha, 

all  of  Duck  Creek, 
Moses  Schuyler  or  Shonagares, 
August  Cornelius  or  Hakuntyakhon,  and 
Cornelius  Island  or  Olatshetee, 

of  the  Canada  settlement,  with 
John  Dantford  or  Rathetsrinrihe, 

a  warrior,  and 
Jacob  L.  W.  Doxstater  or  Honcrcraher, 

the  interpreter  ; 
the  last  two,  also,  of  Duck  Creek. 

Some  general  conversation  first  took  place, 


in  which,  Moses  Schuyler,  stated,  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Reservation,  on  which  he  and  his  fel- 
low-delegates lived,  lay  from  50  to  60  miles 
[east]  of  Fort  Gratiot,  and  consisted  of  about 
4ti00  acres  of  go< land,  worth  abo;..i  six  dol- 
lars per  acre;  Br'«d  that  they  lived  much  as 
their  brethien  at  Duck  Creek. 

After  this,  Daniel  Bread  opened  their  busi- 
ness, by  referring  to  the  confidence  he  and  his 
people  felt  in  the  Quakers,  from  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  friendly  acts  they  had  done  for 
I  hem,  before  their  removal  from  New  York, 
and  by  expressing  his  regret,  that  they  had 
not,  then,  more  profited  by  the  counsel  and  aid 
afforded  them.  They  feared  the  Quakers  had 
become  discouraged,  it  was  so  long  since  they 
had  been  to  see  them. 

But  after  their  emigration,  he  said,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  among  them,  and  the 
good  seed,  sown  by  the  Quakers,  had  produc- 
ed some  fruit.  They  were  now  industrious, 
improving  their  land,  and  using  their  utmost 
exertions  to  promote  the  advancement  of  their 
children,  in  knowledge  and  civilization.  They 
had  taken  hold  of  religion,  and  worshipped 
God  truly,  he  believed,  according  to  their 
knowledge  and  ability. 

Thev  were  anxious  to  b^  secr^d,  if  possi- 
ble, in  their  possessions.  They  were  alarmed 
by  rumours  afloat,  that  the  Government  was 
disposed  lo  force  them  to  become  citizens,  or 
oblige  them  to  remove  again.  They  did  not 
know  that  it  was  so,  but  felt  extremely  anxious 
about  it.  They  were  desirous  that  a  faithful 
representation  of  their  present  condition  and 
deportment,  by  a  disinterested  eye-witness, 
might  be  conveyed  to  Washington,  and  inter- 
cession be  made  on  their  behalf,  that  no  at- 
tempt be  encouraged  to  disturb  ihem  and  again 
break  up  their  plans  of  improvement. 

They  earnestly  desired,  that  Government 
might  lay  no  temptation  in  their  way.  The 
sight  of  a  sum  of  inonev,  though  much  under 
the  value  of  what  it  was  designed  to  purchase, 
had  often  templed  the  Indian  losell  that  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  sold.  They,  themselves, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  had  parted  with 
land,  at  ten  to  fifteen  cents  an  acre,  which 
would  now  bring  one  hundred  dollars.  They 
thought  they  had  an  equitable  claim  upon 
the  Government,  for  the  undervaluation  of 
lands  which  they  had  ignorantly  sold ;  not 
knowing  their  value,  as  the  white  man  did. 
If  such  claim  were  allowed,  their  situation 
would  be  widely  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
It  is  the  spoils  of  their  people  which,  at  this 
day,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  riches  of 
the  wealthy  State  of  New  York.  But  they 
were  disposed  to  be  contented  with  the  pittance 
which  remained  lo  them  of  their  ample  pos- 
sessions, could  they  only  have  assurance  of 
permanence. 


They  believed  Ihe  Quakers  were  their  real 
friends,  and  were  induced,  on  that  account,  to 
avail  themselves  of  ihe  only  opportunity  they 
had,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed,  of  laying  their 
case  before  them.  They  teit  *'isj»osed  to  open 
their  hearts  to  their  friend,  befrasving  he  would 
not  belray  them.  They  felt  as  if  the  channel 
of  their  communication  with  the  United  Slates 
Government,  was  obstructed  :  they  believed 
their  messages  did  not  go  forward.  This  had 
been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  Of  late, 
they  thought  they  had  particular  reason  for 
jealousy  on  this  account,  and  were,  therefore, 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  the 
Quakers  now  near  them,  to  intercede  for  them. 
They  were  greatly  in  need  of  a  sincere  friend, 
for  they  seemed  to  have  none. 

They  also  felt  for  their  brethren,  the  Meno- 
monies,  who,  they  were  sorry  to  see,  had, 
through  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  lands, 
lately  parted  wilh  them,  for  a  very  small  re- 
muneration. They  thought  it  remarkable, 
that  the  Government,  which  had  expressed 
such  concern  that  the  New  Yoik  Indians  had 
bought  land  of  ihe  Menomonies,  so  low,  should 
be  unable,  when  itself  became  a  purchaser,  to 
see  its  own  acts  in  the  same  light. 

They  did  not  allude  to  this  and  other  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  with  any  feeling  of 
anger,  but  only  that  it  might  be  known,  they 
were  not  unconscious  of  them. 

As  to  themselves,  experience  had  taught 
them  something.  They  were  firmly  resolved, 
never  again  to  make  a  treaty  to  sell.  This 
was  the  sentiment  of  all  the  chiefs — they  were 
perfectly  united  on  this  point.  They  might 
be  driven  away — and  would  yield  to  force — 
but  would  never  again  treat  for  the  sale  of 
land. 

As  they  interfered  with  no  one,  they  could 
not  understand,  why  they  might  not  be  per- 
mitted lo  live  in  peace  on  their  farms,  under 
thejr  own  laws  and  customs,  a  little  nation  by 
themselves. 

The  Friend,  in  reply,  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  the  firm  and  united  determination  of 
ihe  chiefs,  to  sell  no  more  land.  He  hoped 
they  would  keep  to  it.  But  lest  they  should 
be  buoyed  up  by  expectations  of  influence  to 
be  exerted,  on  their  behalf,  wilh  Government, 
by  the  Friends  on  the  Menomonie  mission,  he 
explained  to  them,  that  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioner were  limited,  and  related,  exclusive- 
ly, to  the  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money 
among  the  Mixed  Menomonies;  that,  as 
Commissioner,  he  had  no  power  beyond  that 
one  object  ;  but  that,  as  private  persons,  ami 
members  of  the  Society  of  Quakers,  both  he 
and  his  companion  would  be  glad  to  serve 
them,  if  they  could. 

The  Quakers  felt,  a  parlieular  interest  in 
the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  kindness  ex- 
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tended  by  them  to  William  Pent)  and  his  peo- 
ple, in  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
as  well  as  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
observed  all  promises,  engagements  and  trea- 
ties with  the  Quaker  government,  during  the 
seventy  years  of  its  existence.  During  all  that 
lime,  there  was  no  interruption  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  white  men  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Indians.  But  as  soon  as  the  government  pass- 
ed into  other  hands,  difficulties  arose.  The 
long  continuance  of  peace  had  been  owing, 
under  Divine  Providence,  to  that  strict  adhe- 
rence to  justice  which  had  at  first  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  to  the  pacific 
principles  of  the  Quakers,  which  led  them 
never  to  revepgo  an  injury,  but,  according  to 
the  precept  ol'  Christ,  to  return  good  for  evil. 
Their  example  so  influenced  the  Indians  that 
they  also  refrained  from  retaliation,  when,  at 
any  time,  a  drunken  trader,  or  other  bad  white 
man,  did  them  harm.  They  patiently  submit- 
ed  their  cause  to  the  tribunals  established  by 
William  Penn,  in  which  they  did  not  doubt, 
jusiice  would  be  done. 

But  when  people  who  did  not  hold  these 
peaceable  principles  got  the  government,  the 
old  law  of  revenge  was  again  resorted  to,  first 
by  the  white  man,  and  then  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  long  peace  was  broken.  Great  devas- 
tation of  life  and  property  was  the  consequence. 
At  length,  the  Quakers,  encouraged  by  the 
new  government,  interceded  with  the  Indians. 
Their  voice  was  no  sooner  heard,  than  the 
warriors  laid  down  their  arms,  and  peace  was 
re-established,  for  a  time. 

This  was  before  the  American  Revolution. 
Quakers  had  not  since  been  employed  by  Gov- 
ernment, in  Indian  affairs. 

The  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  coun- 
try, being  aware  of  the  good  understanding 
which  had  always  existed  between  Indians  and 
Quakers,  and  desiring  to  do  his  Red  Children 
justice,  had,  on  the  occasion  of  this  Menomo- 
nie  payment,  sought  out  a  member  of  that  So- 
ciety, to  divide  the  money,  in  an  honest  and 
impartial  manner.  He  had  commissioned 
Thomas  Wistar,  for  the  service  ;  and  the  indi- 
vidual who  addressed  them,  had  accompanied 
him,  without  a  commission,  but  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  President,  simply  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  willing  to  render  what  assistance 
he  could. 

Both  the  Fiiends  had  been  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Oneidas,  and  of  rubbing 
up  the  old  chain  of  friendship,  which  had 
grown  a  little  rusty  :  but  it  was  not  broken, 
nor  had  it  ever  been  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  Quakers  had  kept  firm  hold  of 
their  end  of  it  and  hope  their  Oneida  brethren 
have  not  dropl  theirs.  If  they  would  pull  at 
it,  they  would  find  their  old  friends,  the  Qua- 
kers, still  had  fast  hold  of  it. 

(This  declaration  was  received  with  a  good 
many  vgJis.) 

The  Friend  assured  them,  that  his  fellow- 
members  at  Philadelphia  would  be  glad  to  hear 
of  the  prosperity  of  their  brethren,  the  Onei- 
das ;  that  they  have  a  good  tract  of  land,  are 
farming  it  well,  have  comfortable  houses,  and 
are  sending  their  children  to  school ;  and  it 
would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  them  to 


believe,  that  no  further  attempt  would  be  made  I 
to  disturb  them  in  their  possessions  ;  that  they 
have  at  last  found  a  place,  which  they  can 
improve,  with  a  reasonable  expectation,  that 
their  children  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  their  labours.  But  the  Quakers 
hope,  their  friends,  the  Oneidas,  may  not  suf- 
fer themselves  to  fall  into  a  false  security.  A 
time  of  trouble  must  be  looked  for,  and  ought 
to  be  provided  against.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  fine  land,  yet  unoccupied,  in  this  country, 
by  white  men.  They  are  sending  away  the 
Indians  from  the  best  tracts,  that  they  may 
take  their  place.  The  day  will  come,  when 
the  land  of  the  Menomonie  and  others  will  be 
filled  up,  and  when  even  the  land  covered  with 
heavy  timber  and  laborious  to  improve,  will 
be  sought  for,  by  while  settlers.  "  Then," 
he  added,  "  they  will  begin  to  crowd  upon  you, 
and  once  more  try  to  get  you  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  the  part  of  wise  men,  to  look  forward  to 
this  state  of  things,  and  see  whether  any  plan 
can  be  adopted,  that  will  afford  you  better 
protection,  than  you  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

"  You  have  sincere  and  hearty  friends 
among  the  white  people,  who  would  love  to 
help  you  ;  but  they  are  weak  and  can  do  but 
little.  More  depends  upon  yourselves  than 
upon  them.  Your  true  friends  would  impress 
this  upon  you  ;  that,  with  regard  to  your  future 
welfare,  more  depends  upon  yourselves  than 
upon  them. 

"  You  have  laid  one  large  stone,  for  a  foun- 
dation to  build  upon,  in  establishing  temper- 
ance among  you.  It  was  delightful  to  witness 
the  sobriety  which  prevailed  at  your  late  con- 
vocation. It  is  a  great  step,  and  inspires  your 
friends  with  much  hope  for  the  future.  Adhere 
to  this  good  resolution  with  firmness.  It  will 
do  much  for  you.  It  takes  from  your  enemies 
a  powerful  weapon. 

"Encourage  schools  among  you.  Encour- 
age your  people  to  adopt  all  that  is  good  and 
valuable  among  the  white  people,  and  endea- 
vour to  become  like  the  better  part  of  them,  as 
rapidly  as  you  can.  It  will  increase  their 
sympathy  and  friendship  for  you,  and  foster  a 
feeling  of  fellowship.  You  will  seem  less  like 
a  strange  people,  with  whom  they  have  no 
bonds  and  ties  of  affection  and  interest. 

"  When  your  people  understand  how  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language,  evil  and  cun- 
ning  men  will  be  less  able  to  deceive  you  into 
the  signing  of  papers,  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  which  you  do  not  understand. 

"  Another  thing  which  will  tend  to  strength- 
en your  hands,  is  the  re-union  of  the  scattered 
branches  of  your  people.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  that  your  Canadian  brethren  and  you 
have  the  subject  under  consideration.  May 
you  come  to  an  agreement ;  that  our  friends, 
the  chiefs  now  here  from  Canada — whom  their 
brother  is  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing by  the  hand — may  return,  prepared  to 
recommend  this  measure;  that  they  may  be- 
come participators  in  your  benefits,  and  give 
you  the  help  of  their  counsel.  Your  friends 
wish  to  see  you  so  united,  in  that  which  is 
right  and  proper,  that  you  may  be  a  strength 
to  each  other,  in  all  good  things. 

"  There  is  still  one  matter,  on  which  your 
brother  would  like  to  communicate  to  you,  the 


opinion  of  your  true  friends,  the  Quakers.  It 
is  their  sincere  belief,  that  the  sooner  you  qua- 
lify yourselves  to  become  citizens  and  hold 
your  lands  in  fee,  every  man  for  himself,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  you.  It  will  be  a  great 
change  from  old  and  venerated  usage,  they 
know.  But  your  situation  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was,  when  your  present  custom 
of  holding  land  was  established  ;  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  people  ought  to  change  as  their 
circumstances  change,  and  be  accommodated 
to  them. 

"  Your  Friends  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
of  a  portion  of  your  lads  receiving  instruction 
in  mechanic  arts,  that  you  might  be  less  de- 
pendant upon  white  men  for  many  things. 
Your  being  obliged  to  employ  white  men — 
sometimes  of  doubtful  character — as  millers, 
sawyers,  smiths,  &c,  is  a  means  of  introducing 
on  your  lands  a  class  of  people,  who  may,  one 
day,  give  you  trouble. 

"  Your  brother  lakes  the  liberty  of  speaking 
of  these  things,  not  because  he  supposes  they 
have  not  already  claimed  the  attention  of  your 
thoughtful  men,  but  to  let  you  know,  what  the 
Quakers  think  about  ihem.  You  know,  they 
have  reflected  much  about  your  affairs  and 
have  no  wish  but  for  your  benefit.  Whether 
the  advice  they  would  give,  is,  in  all  respects, 
the  best,  you  must  judge.  You  brother  would 
repeat,  what  he  said  before,  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, more  depends  upon  yourselves,  than  upon 
any  human  aid.  There  is  One,  who  can  pro- 
tect you  in  all  your  rights,  and  in  whatever 
will  most  promote  your  happiness,  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next;  but,  we  know,  He  helps  them 
most,  who  endeavour  faithfully  to  obey  his 
law,  and  in  conformity  with  his  law,  to  help 
themselves." 

The  Sachem  and  some  of  the  chiefs  were 
restless  when  spoken  to  on  the  manner  of 
holding  their  lands;  and  when  the  Friend  had 
done,  briefly  replied,  that  they  would  bear  in 
mind  what  had  been  said  and  were  thankful 
for  it. 

The  Friend  told  them,  that  if  at  any  time, 
they  desired  the  aid  or  counsel  of  their  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  and  would  write  to  them,  they 
would  find  them  disposed  to  befriend  them. 

They  inquired,  how  any  communication 
they  might  wish  to  send,  should  be  directed, 
which  information  was  given  them,  and  at 
their  request,  two  copies  of  the  direction  was 
furnished  them  ;  one  for  the  Canadian  chiefs 
and  the  other  for  those  of  Duck  Creek. 

After  separating,  Moses  Schuyler  told  the 
Friend,  the  Canadian  Oneidas  would  be  likely 
to  come  over. 

The  conference  closed  at  half-past  four. 
Two  hours  after,  ihe  Commissioner  arrived, 
with  the  specie  for  the  Mixed  Menomonies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wire  Work  Fire  Proof  Ceilings. — Fire 
proof  ceilings  of  wire  work  have  been  success- 
fully applied,  in  place  of  lath,  with  plaster  and 
stucco  as  usual,  at  the  Chester  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  wires  are  about  i  inch  apart,  and 
the  plaster  forms  an  adhesive  and  serviceable 
mass,  even  on  both  sides.  The  wire  is  japan- 
ned to  prevent  corrosion.    Not  only  ceilings, 
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one  would  ihink,  hut  thin  partitions  and  walls 
in  general,  might  be  wired  in  place  of  lathed, 
and  risk  of  fire  thus  greatly  diminished  by  a 
process  neither  patented  nor  costly. — Late 
Paper. 

From  the  Chikl's  Companion. 

Tito  India-Rubber  Tree. 

From  a  Traveller's  Journal. 
The   caoutchouc  tree  of  South  America, 
crows  in  general  to  the  height  of  40  or  50 
feet,  without  branches;  then  branching  runs  up 
15  feet  higher.    The  leaf  is  about  0  inches 
long,  thin,  and  shaped  like  that  of  a  peach 
tree.    The  trees  show  their  working  by  the 
number  of  knots  or  bunches  made  by  lapping  ; 
and  a  singular  fact  is  that,  like  a  cow,  when 
most  tapped  they  give  most  milk,  or  sap.  As 
the  time  for  operating  is  early  day,  before 
sunrise  we  were  on  hand.    The  blacks  were 
first  sent  through  the  forest,  armed  with  a 
quantity  of  soft  clay  and  a  small  pickaxe. 
On  coming  to  one  of  the  trees,  a  portion  of  the 
*  soft  clay  is  formed  into  a  cup;  the  sap  oozes 
j  out  slowly,  a  tree  giving  daily  about  a  gill. 
;  The  tapper  continues  in  this  way,  tapping, 
;  perhaps,  fifty  trees,  when  he  returns,  and  with 
j  a  jar,  passing  over  the  same  ground,  empties 
j  his  cups.    So  by  seven  o'clock,  the  blacks 
i  come  in  with  their  jars  ready  for  working. 
1  The  sap  at  this  stage  resembles  milk  in  appear- 
I  ance  and  somewhat  in  taste.    It  is  also  fre- 
j  quenlly  drunk  with  perfect  safely.    If  left 
i  standing  now,  it  will  curdle  like  milk,  disen- 
i  gaging  a  watery  substance  like  whey.  Shoe- 
^  makers  now  arrange  themselves  to  form  the 
;  gum.    Seated  in  the  shade,  with  a  large  pan 
I  of  milk  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  flagon 
j  in  which  is  burned  a  nut  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
I  try,  emitting  a  dense  smoke,  the  operator,  hav- 
i  ing  his  last  or  form,  held  by  a  long  stick  or 
!  handle,  previously  besmeared  with  soft  clay, 
(in  order  to  slip  off  the  shoe  when  finished,) 
holds  it  over  the  pan,  and  pouring  on  the  milk 
j  until  it  is  covered,  sets  the  coating  in  the 
smoke  ;  then,  giving  it  a  second  coat,  repeats 
the  smoking,  and  so  on  with  a  third  and  fourth, 
until  the  shoe  is  of  the  required  thickness, 
averaging  from  six  to  twelve  coats.  When 
finished,  the  shoes  or  the  forms  are  placed  in 
j  the  sun  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  drip.  Next 
i  day,  if  required,  they  may  be  figured,  being  so 
i  soft,  that  any  impression  will   be  indelibly 
I  received.    The  natives  are  very  dexterous  in 
j  this  work.    With  a  quill  and  sharp-pointed 
i  stick  ihey  will  produce  finely-lined  leaves  and 
flowers,  such  as  you  may  have  seen  on  the 
;  shoes,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  lime. 
,  After  remaining  on  the   forms  two  or  three 
i  days,  the  shoes  are  cut  open  on  the  top,  allow- 
i  ing  the  last  to  slip  out.    They  are  then  tied 
;  together  and  slung  on  poles,  ready  for  ihe 
i  market.    There,  pedlars  and  Jews  trade  for 
i  them  with  the  country  people;  and  in  lots  of 
1000  or  more,  they  are  again  sold  to  the  mer- 
,  chants,  who  have  them  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
packed  in  boxes  to  export,  in  which  state  they 
are  received  in  the  United  States.    In  the 
j  same  manner  any  shape  may  be  manufactured. 
,  Thus  toys  are  made  over  clay  forms.  After 
drying,  the  clay  is  broken  and  extracted. 


Bottles,  &c.,  in  the  same  way.  According  as 
I  ho  gum  grows  older,  it  becomes  darker  in 
colour,  and  more  lough.  The  number  of  ca- 
outchouc trees  in  the  province  is  countless.  In 
some  parts  whole  forests  of  them  exist,  and 
they  are  frequently  cut  down  for  firewood. 
The  caoutchouc  tree  may  be  worked  all  the 
year;  but  generally  in  the  wet  seasons  they 
have  rest,  owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  the 
woods;  and  Ihe  milk  being  watery,  it  requires 
more  to  manufacture  the  same  article  than  in 
the  dry  season. 


Ancient  Recipe. — If  any  man  has  wounded 
thee  with  injuries,  meet  him  with  patience; 
hasty  words  wrankie  the  wound,  soft  language 
dresses  it,  forgiveness  cures  it,  and  forgetful- 
ness  removes  the  scar. 

It  is  more  noble  by  silence  to  avoid  an  in- 
jury, than  by  argument  to  overcome  it:  for 
arguing  doth  often  kindle  the  sparks  of  conten- 
tion into  a  flame. — R.  G.  1678.  Worthy  to 
be  read  and  pondered  well  in  1850.  • 

From  the  Child's  Companion. 

"What  O'clock  is  it!" 

When  I  was  a  young  lad,  my  father  one 
day  called  me  to  him,  that  he  might  teach  me 
how  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was.  He  told 
me  the  use  of  the  minute  hand,  and  the  hour 
hand,  and  described  to  me  the  figures  on  the 
dial  plate,  until  I  was  pretty  perfect  in  my 
part. 

No  sooner  was  I  quite  master  of  this  addi- 
tional knowledge,  than  I  set  off  scampering  to 
join  my  companions  at  a  game  of  marbles; 
but  my  father  called  me  back  again  : — "  Stop, 
Humphrey,"  said  he,  "  I  have  something  else 
to  say  to  you." 

Back  again  I  went,  wondering  what  else  I 
had  got  to  learn,  for  1  thought  that  I  knew  all 
about  the  clock,  quite  as  well  as  my  father 
did. 

"  Humphrey,"  said  he,  "  I  have  taught  you 
to  know  the  time  of  the  day  ;  I  must  now  teach 
you  how  to  find  out  the  time  of  your  life." 

All  this  was  Dutch  to  me  ;  so  I  waited  rather 
impatiently  to  hear  how  my  father  would  ex- 
plain it,  for  I  wanted  sadly  to  go  to  my  mar- 
bles. 

"  The  Bible,"  said  he,  "  describes  the  years 
of  man  to  be  threescore  and  ten  or  fourscore 
years.  Now  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  you 
may  not  live  a  single  day  longer  ;  but  if  we 
divide  the  fourscore  years  of  an  old  man's  life 
into  twelve  parts,  like  the  dial  of  the  clock,  it 
will  allow  almost  seven  years  for  every  figure. 
When  a  boy  is  seven  years  old,  then  it  is  one 
o'clock  of  his  life,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
you  ;  when  you  arrive  at  fourteen  years,  it 
will  be  two  o'clock,  with  you,  and  when  at  21 
years,  it  will  be  three  o'clock,  should  it  please 
God  thus  long  to  spare  your  life.  In  this  man- 
ner you  may  always  know  the  time  of  your 
life,  and  looking  at  the  clock  may,  perhaps, 
remind  you  of  it.  My  great  grandfather,  ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  died  at  12  o'clock  ; 
my  grandfather  at  11,  and  my  father  at  10. 
At  what  hour  you  and  I  shall  die,  Humphrey, 


is  only  known  to  Him.  to  whom  all  things  are 
known." 

Never  since  then  have  I  heard  the  inquiry, 
"  What  o'clock  is  it  V  nor  do  I  think  that  [ 
have  even  looked  at  the  face  of  the  clock,  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  words  of  my  father. 

1  know  not,  my  friends,  what  o'clock  it  may 
be  with  you,  but  I  know  very  well  what  time 
it  is  with  myself;  and  that  if  I  mean  to  do  any 
thing  in  this  world  which  hitherto,  I  have  ne- 
glected, it  is  high  time  to  set  about  it.  The 
words  of  my  father  have  given  a  solemnity  to 
the  dial- plate  of  a  clock,  which  it  never  would 
perhaps  have  possessed  in  my  estimation,  if 
these  words  had  not  been  spoken.  Look 
about  you,  young  friends,  I  earnestly  entreat 
you,  and  now  and  then  ask  yourselves  what 
o'clock  it  is  with  you  1 


For  "The  Friend." 

New  Material  for  tltc  Manufacture  of  Illumi- 
nating Gas. 

Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made 
which  seem  to  show  that  a  superior  illuminat- 
ing gas  can  be  very  cheaply  procured  from  a 
material  hitherto  unused  for  the  purpose.  The 
attention  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  formerly 
Lord  Cochran,  having  been  directed,  during 
the  past  year,  to  the  improvement  of  some  su- 
gar and  coffee  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
employed  Dr.  Abraham  Gesner,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Ge- 
ology, to  make  experiments  on  the  celebrated 
asphaltic  bitumen  of  the  Pilch  Lake  of  Trini- 
dad. In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Pro- 
fessor Gesner  discovered,  that  by  dry  distilla- 
tion the  asphaltum,  like  coal  or  rosin,  would 
yield  large  quantities  of  carburetied  hydrogen 
gas,  similar  to  the  coal  and  oil  gas  now  so 
generally  employed  for  the  supply  of  light,  but 
in  purity  and  illuminating  power  much  supe- 
rior to  it.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
material,  however,  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
applying  it  to  the  purpose.  This  difficulty  the 
professor  has  overcome,  having  invented  a 
retort  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gas.  He  has 
obtained  a  patent  in  the  United  Slates  for  his 
invention.  In  the  specification,  he  claims  "  the 
use  of  compact  and  fluid  bitumen,  asphaltum, 
chapapote,  or  mineral  pilch,  for  the  production 
of  illuminating  gas,  to  be  substituted  for  other 
materials  now  in  use;"  also  "the  retort  in 
combination  with  its  movable  case,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth." 

As  to  the  resources  for  the  supply  of  this 
new  material  for  artificial  light,  they  appear  to 
be  inexhaustible.  Besides  the  vast  quantities 
obtainable  from  the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake  of 
Trinidad,  which  is  some  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  of  unknown  depth  or  rather  thick- 
ness, there  is  abundance  of  it  along  the  coast 
of  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  on 
several  of  the  West  India  islands.  On  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  there  is  said  to  be  a  single 
stratum  of  this  remarkable  mineral,  within  six 
miles  of  Havanna,  no  less  than  144  feet  in 
perpendicular  thickness.  There  are  numer- 
ous localities  also  in  the  Old  World. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  as  Professor  Gesner 
observes  in  a  communication  on  the  subject, 
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addressed  (o  t  ho  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
"that  so  rich  a  hydro-carbon  as  asphaltum 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked)  in  refer- 
ence to  its  capabilities  for  affording  light.  It 
has  been  tried  for  fuel,  pavements,  and  for 
Other  purposes,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
Stales,"  but  for  the  most  part  without  success. 

Professor  G.  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  has  been  exhibiting  the 
gas  made  with  his  patent  retort  from  this  new 
material.  The  Scientific  American  states  that 
from  a  pound  of  bitumen  obtained  from  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  "  he  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing in  about  twenty  minutes,  nearly  six  cubic 
feet  of  gas  that  burned  with  unusual  brilliancy 
— sufficient  to  supply  one  burner  lour  hours." 
The  bitumen  is  well  adapted,  it  would  appear, 
to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  on  a  small  scale,  a 
fact  which  renders  it  particularly  available  for 
lighting  villages,  public  institutions,  factories, 
and  perhaps  also  private  dwellings. 

Selected. 

THE  THREE  CALLS* 
Third  Hour. 

Oh,  slumberer,  rouse  thee!    Despise  not  ttie  truth, 
Give,  give  thy  Creator  the  days  of  thy  youth  ; 
Why  standest  thou  idle  !    The  day  breaketh — See  ! 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  is  wailing  for  thee  ! 

Sweetest  Spirit,  by  thy  power, 

Grant  me  yet  another  hour  ; 

Earthly  pleasures  I  would  prove, 

Earthly  joy,  and  earthly  love  ; 

Scarcely  yet  has  dawned  the  day, 

Sweetest  Spirit,  wait  I  pray. 

Sixth  and  Ninth,  Hours. 
Oh,  loiterer,  speed  thee  !    The  morn  wears  apace, 
Then  squander  no  longer  thy  remnant  of  grace  ! 
But  haste  while  there's  time  I    With  thy  Master 
agree, 

The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waiting  for  thee  ! 
Gentle  Spirit,  prithee  stay, 
Brightly  beams  the  early  day  ; 
Let  me  linger  in  these  bowers, 
God  shall  have  my  noontide  hours; 
Chide  me  not  for  my  delay, 
Gentle  Spirit,  wait,  I  pray  ! 

Eleventh  Hour. 
Oh,  sinner,  arouse  thee  !    Thy  morning  has  past, 
Already  the  shadows  are  lengthening  fast  ; 
Escape  for  thy  life  !    From  the  dark  mountains  ,  e, 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  yet  waiteth  for  thee  ! 

Spirit,  cease,  thy  mournful  lay  ; 

Leave  me  to  myself,  I  pray ! 

Earth  hath  flung  her  ppell  around  me  ; 

Pleasure's  silken  chain  hath  bound  me; 

When  the  sun  his  path  hath  trod, 

Spirit !  then  I'll  turn  to  God  ! 

Hark !  Borne  on  the  wind  is  the  bell's  solemn  toll, 
'Tis  mournfully  pealing  the  knell  of  a  soul — 
Of  a  soul  that  despised  the  deep  teachings  of  truth, 
And  gave  to  the  world  the  best  hours  of  his  youth; 
The  Spirit's  sweet  pleadings  and  strivings  are  o'er, 
The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  stands  waiting  no  more. 


*  See  Matt.  xx.  1—16. 


Selected. 

STANZA. 

As  a  mother's  firm  denial 

Checks  her  infant's  wayward  mood, 
Wisdom  lurks  in  every  trial — 

Grief  was  sent  thee  for  thy  good. 
In  the  hour  of  deep  affliction, 

Let  no  impious  thoughts  intrude, 
Meekly  bow  with  this  conviction, 

Grief  was  sent  thee  for  thy  good. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

During  her  travels  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
Sarah  Harrison  seems  to  have  felt  so  discour- 
aged in  mind  and  oppressed  in  body,  that  she 
made  no  memorandums.  She  simply  notes, 
"  Attended  about  thirty  meetings,  and  travelled 
about  six  hundred  miles,  till  we  came  to 
Cork."  They  probably  left  the  north  in  the 
Second  month,  and  reached  Cork  in  the  Third 
month,  1793.    She  says: 

"  We  left  Cork  the  20th  of  Third  month, 
and  rode  upwards  of  forty  miles  to  William 
Fennel's,  at  Garryroan.  Went  to  their  meet- 
ing next  day,  at  which  was  a  marriage,  and  a 
large  collection  of  people.  I  was  renevvedly 
made  sensible  of  my  own  nothingness  ;  but 
best  help  was  witnessed,  and  the  water  was 
made  wine;  so  that,  I  trust,  the  cause  did  not 
suffer  that  day.  We  lodged  at  Joseph  Jack- 
son's, uncle  to  William.  Next  day,  went  to 
Clonmel,  where  we  spent  a  week, — were  at 
their  First-day,  week-day,  and  select  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  I  was  led  in  a  line  of  close  la- 
bour in  them  all.  Thence,  we  proceeded  to 
Waterford,  and  were  at  four  meetings  there, 
in  all  which  1  was  silent. 

"  On  Fourth-day,  set  out  for  Mount  Melick 
Quarterly  Meeting;  where  a  large  share  of 
the  wormwood  and  the  gall  fell  to  my  lot. 
Then  taking  meetings  on  the  way,  we  reached 
Rathangan,  where  Jane  Watson  lives ;  spent 
the  evening  with  her,  part  of  the  time  in  her 
little  room  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  where  she  has 
every  thing  neat,  though  she  is  not  much  of 
her  time  at  home.  On  First-day  following  1 
went  to  meeting,  or  at  least  to  the  place  where 
the  people  were  gathered  ;  but  I  was  not  fa- 
voured to  meet  with  Him  whom  my  soul  lov- 
elh,  and  I  thought  I  might  adopt  the  expres- 
sions, 'They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.'" 

Ann  Jones  when  in  this  country,  told  an 
anecdote  of  our  honest,  plain-spoken  Friend, 
Jane  Watson,  to  this  effect.  Jane  was  one 
day  in  her  ministry  treating  on  the  various 
reasons  which  those  invited  to  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  son,  pleaded  in  excuse  for  not  corn- 
ing. She  treated  on  the  folly  of  those  who, 
because  of  their  newly  purchased  farms  and 
oxen,  wished  to  be  excused  ;  but  when  she 
came  to  the  one  who  pleaded  his  having  mar- 
ried a  wife,  as  a  reason,  she  bluntly  said, 
"  This  was  the  greatest  fool  of  all,  for  he  should 
have  gone  himself  and  taken  his  wife  with 
him  !" 

About  the  close  of  the  Fourth  month,  Sarah 
Hariison  and  Sarah  Benson  attended  the  half- 
year  meeting  at  Dublin,  soon  after  which  they 
sailed  for  Liverpool.  Their  passage  was  a 
favourable  one,  and  performed  in  22  hours. 
Sarah  Harrison  was  bound  for  London,  to  be 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  there,  but  Sarah  Ben- 
son believed  she  would  be  more  in  the  line  of 
her  duty  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  sister 
Elizabeth  Rathhone,  whose  residence  was  with 
her  in  Liverpool.  Sarah  Harrison  says, 
"  Here,"  at  Liverpool,  "  1  parted  withrny  dear 
friend  S.  B.,  with  mutual  tenderness  of  affec- 


tion and  unity  of  spirit.  I  proceeded  toward 
London,  in  company  with  Hannah  Gaylord,  a 
young  woman  from  Liverpool;  took  some 
meetings  on  the  way,  and  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting." 

Whilst  in  London  she  received  the  following 
letter  from  Sarah  Benson,  dated  Fifth  month 
18th. 

"  My  Beloved  Friend, — 

"  I  have  felt  my  mind  so  strongly  drawn 
for  days  past  to  salute  thee,  that  it  has  been 
painful  to  me  to  put  it  by,  and  yet  such  a  con- 
tinued apprehension  of  unfitness  in  the  best 
qualifications  has  so  pressed  upon  me  that  I 
feared  to  make  the  effort.  [I  have  feared]  lest 
the  depression  of  my  spirit  should  have  an 
effect  upon  thine.  So  deep  is  my  sympathy 
with  thee,  that  I  should  indeed  be  distressed  to 
add  the  weight  of  a  hair  to  thy  burthens.  My 
dearly  beloved  Friend,  my  tender  regard  for 
thee  would  lead  me  to  lighten  thy  load,  had  I 
the  smallest  power  so  to  do.  Thou  knowest 
me  pretty  much  altogether  as  I  am,  and  truly 
I  may  say,  '  In  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing.' 
Still  I  do  know  that  He  in  whom  all  fulness  of 
strength  dwells,  is  sufficient  to  carry  us  through 
all ;  and  that  in  the  various  dispensations  of 
his  inscrutable  wisdom,  he  deals  with  some  of 
us  according  to  his  mercy,  and  not  according 
to  our  deserts.  On  my  own  account  I  earnest- 
ly desire  1  may  be  preserved  from  flinching 
either  from  the  rod  or  the  furnace,  until  both 
have  accomplished  their  office  ;  not  in  the  least 
doubting  but  [the  Lord]  is  as  graciously  dis- 
posed towards  us  in  these  dispensations,  as 
when  we  are  differently  administered  to.  My 
dear  Friend,  may  thy  faith  never  fail  thee, — 
for  as  assuredly  he  hath  put  thee  forth,  so  I 
am  unshaken  in  the  belief,  that  he  will  be  with 
thee,  and  carry  thee  through  all,  if  thou  reliest 
singly  upon  him,  and  pressest  forward  nothing 
doubting.  1  have  travelled  on  with  you  from 
day  to  day,  till  I  thought  I  saw  you  centered 
in  that  great  city,  which  I  expect  was  yester 
evening.  There  my  every  feeling  was  awak- 
ened on  thy  account.  But  when  I  considered 
thou  wouldst  meet  our  beloved  S.  Emlen,  and 
Job  Scott,  my  spirit  somewhat  revived,  in  a 
hope  that  they  would  comfort  thee,  and  their 
society  be  like  the  oil  and  the  wine,  of  which 
1  know  thou  stands  in  need.  Salute  me  in 
expressions  of  tenderness  to  dear  S.  Emlen.  I 
hope  thou  hast  ere  this  made  it  up  with  him, 
for  my  long  delay  in  writing,  and  convinced 
him  why  it  so  happened.  O  how  glad  I  should 
have  been,  might  it  have  been  so  permitted, 
could  my  precious  R.  B.  and  myself  have  now 
and  then  joined  your  circle  in  that  metropolis. 
But  it  is  not  so, — and  it  is  my  duty  to  submit. 
On  my  own  account  I  do  not  feel  condemned, 
because  I  think  I  feel  my  proper  allotment  is 
where  it  is.  As  to  my  husband,  nothing  has 
yet  occurred  to  induce  such  a  sentiment,  be- 
lieving if  he  could  have  kept  out  of  the  reason- 
ing, [and  gone,]  he  would  have  returned 
strengthened  and  confirmed.  [And  believing] 
the  deep  exercise  of  his  spirit,  though  even 
under  its  present  load,  would  not  have  tended 
to  thicken  the  cloud,  should  it  be  so  permitted 
that  one  is  to  spread  over  the  tabernacle  in 
your  approaching  solemnity.  He  is  still 
greatly  cast  down,  and  we  feel  little  qualifica- 
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ion  to  converse  with  each  other  hut  in  mental  | 

reciprocation  of  sympathetic  silence  

"  And  now  my  beloved  Friend,  under  the 
"resh  influence  of  that  love,  which  has  under 

nanv  sore  wadings,  cemented  us  together  in 
»  covenant  which  1  humbly  trust  time  can 
never  dissolve,  do  I  tenderly  bid  thee  fare- 
well." 

Of  this  visit  to  London,  Sarah  Harrison 
wrote,  "  Friends  are  very  kind  to  me,  and 
.heir  hearts  are  open  to  receive  me  into  their 
houses.  Unit  whether  they  will  receive  my 
testimony  in  this  place,  1  know  not ;  for  indeed 
I  am  not  a  polished  shafi  ;  and  they  area  wise 
people.  This  Yearly  Meeting  was  large,  and 
favoured  with  the  overshadowing  of  that  love 
which  is  both  ancient  and  new;  under  the 
fresh  influences  whereof,  the  business  was 
conducted  in  love  and  harmony.  Dear  Esther 
iVike  attended  ;  she  is  a  mother  in  Israel,  and 
was  truly  affectionate  to  me." 

Sarah  remained  in  London  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting  until  the  28th  of  the  Sixth  month, 
when  accompanied  by  Elizabeth  Wigham,  she 
proceeded  towards  the  west  of  England  and 
into  Wales.  She  says,  "  We  found  the  life  of 
(rue  religion  to  be  mournfully  low.  We  at- 
tended the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Pontipool,  in 
South  Wales,  where  the  whole  number  of  men 
and  women  amounted  to  twelve.  Friends  in 
these  parts  are  so  few  that  their  meetings  must 
be  discontinued,  or  held  in  this  way.  We 
have  been  at  several  meetings  where  there  were 
but  two  or  three  members  belonging  to  them. 
There  remain  about  a  dozen  small  meetings  in 
Wales.  We  returned  by  Shrewsbury,  Cole- 
brookdale,  and  Warrington,  to  Liverpool,  hav- 
ing divers  meetings  on  the  way." 

After  Sarah  Harrison  had  left  London,  Sa- 
muel Emlen  thus  wrote,  or  rather  thus  dictated, 
lo  her  husband.  The  letter  bears  date  Sixth 
month  28th  :  "I  have  had  real  pleasure,  as 
becomes  a  brother,  in  those  tokens  of  kindness 
and  care,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
offering  to  thy  valuable  wife,  whom  I  esteem, 
as  a  sister  in  that  fellowship  by  which  the 
children  in  our  heavenly  Father's  family  are, 
and  have  been,  united.  I  think  her  general 
health  since  coming  to  London  about  six  weeks 
ago,  is  better  than  she  was  commonly  indulg- 
ed with  in  Ireland.  The  dry  weather,  and 
the  sunshine  of  the  present  season,  have  a 
friendly  influence  on  both  her  and  myself. 
(She  is  by  no  means  without  bodily  indisposi- 
tion, and  that  sometimes  oppressive,  through 
her  usual  want  of  necessary  sleep,  which 
lafflictingly  continues  [to  be  her  portion]  here, 
as  [it  was]  in  her  native  land.  She  went 
hence  this  morning  towards  Bristol  apparently 
well  accommodated,  with  a  good  two-wheeled 
chaise.  She  had  for  charioteer,  or  driver,  a 
benevolent  Yoi kshireman,  named  Joseph  Birk- 
beck,  who  is  no  novice  in  serving  the  church 
[after  this  manner ;  having  in  former  years  been 
a  companion  to  Robert  Valentine,  William 
[Matthews,  and  others.  He  is  a  friend  of  good 
character.  Her  female  companion's  name  is 
Elizabeth  Wigham,  from  Scotland,  a  minister 
of  good  report,  with  whom  we  had  some  pleas- 
ing acquaintance  in  Dublin.  She  was  then 
our  house-mate  and  co-worker  in  the  arduous 
business  of  visiting  families  in  that  city.  Thy 


dear  wife  in  her  ministerial  communications  is 
sound,  pertinent,  and  weighty,  and  being,  ac- 
cording to  my  sense,  remarkably  favoured  with 
access  in  prayer  to  the  King  immortal,  has 
occasion  to  be,  as  holy  Paul  says,  exceeding 
joyful  in  all  her  tribulations.  She  really  tra- 
vels with  difficulties  superior  to  many,  and  is 
therein  an  instance  of  faith  and  dedication, 
which  I  wish  we  had  many  more  examples 
of."  "  Please  give  my  friendly  salutation  to 
thy  two  sons.  I  do  not  find  their  worthy  mo- 
ther has  cause  of  uneasiness  on  their  account. 
This  is  so  far,  well;  but  her  joy  and  their  tru- 
est benefit,  will  be  greatly  promoted,  through 
their  increasing  watchfulness,  care  and  dili- 
gence in  things  which  are  essential  to  their 
own  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  glory  of 
him,  whose  blessing  maketh  rich,  and  adds  no 
sorrow  with  it.  Please  to  call  on  our  valued 
young  Friend  Elizabeth  Foulke,  giving  my 
love  to  her,  with  the  assurance  that  I  feel  a 
pleasure  in  hearing  of  her  continued  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  our  ever  worthy  Lord 
and  Master.  As  she  abides  devoted,  surrender- 
ing lo  all  the  holy  appointments,  she'vviil  be 
indulged  with  increasing  experience  of  the  lov- 
ing-kindness, mercy,  and  salvation,  which  have 
in  all  generations  been  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  the  Lord's  children.  If  she  sometimes 
meets  with  mortification,  in  her  religious  move- 
ments,  she  should  endeavour  to  possess  her 
soul  in  patience.  All  things  will  eventually 
work  together  for  good,  unto  those  who  seek 
not  their  own  honour,  but  are  unfeignedly  de- 
sirous that  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  be  mag- 
nified in  them,  through  them,  and  upon  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Divinely  Quickened  Sense  and  Feeling. 

"My  dearly  beloved  Friends — who  are  sen- 
sible of  the  day  of  your  visitation,  by  the  light 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  your  hearts,  and  who 
have  gladly  received  the  holy  testimony  there- 
of, by  which  you  have  beheld  the  great  apos- 
tacy  that  is  in  the  world,  from  the  life,  power, 
and  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  gross  degeneracy 
that  is  amongst  those  called  Christians,  from  the 
purity,  self-denial  and  holy  example  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  his  primitive  followers;  and  how  pride, 
lust  and  vanity  reign,  and  how  Christendom 
has  become  a  cage  of  unclean  birds" — "hear 
my  exhortation  to  you  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Dwell  in  the  sense  that  God  hath  begotten  in 
your  hearts  by  the  light  and  Spirit  of  his  Son, 
who  is  now  in  you,  reconciling  you  unto  him- 
self. Watch  that  this  blessed  sense  be  pre- 
served in  you,  and  it  will  preserve  you.  For 
where  the  holy  sense  is  lost,  profession  even 
of  the  highest  truths,  cannot  preserve  against 
the  enemy's  assaults  ;  but  the  gates  of  hell  will 
prevail  against  them,  and  the  enemy's  darts 
will  wound  them,  and  they  will  be  carried 
again  captive,  by  the  power  of  his  temptations. 
Wherefore  I  say  again,  live  and  abide  in  that 
light  and  life,  which  hath  visited  you,  and  be- 
gotten an  holy  sense  in  your  hearts,  and  which 
hath  made  sin  exceeding  sinful  to  you,  and  you 
weary  and  heavy  laden  under  the  burden  of  it 
— and  hath  raised  in  you  a  spiritual  travail, 
hunger  and  thirst  after  your  Saviour,  that  he 
might  deliver  you — that  ye  might  be  filled  with 


the  righteousness  of  his  kingdom  that  is  with- 
out  end." 

"  Dear  Friends,  God  had  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  in  you,  and  in  measure  you  live;  for 
dead  men  and  women  do  not  hear,  or  hunger 
or  thirst,  neither  do  they  feel  weights  and  bur- 
dens as  you  do.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
dawned  upon  you,  and  it  burnetii  as  an  oven  ; 
you  know  it;  and  all  works  of  iniquity  are  as 
stubble  before  it.  You  feel  it  so;  they  cannot 
stand  before  the  Lord  ;  his  judgments  lake  hold 
of  them  and  consume  them.  O,  love  his  judg- 
ments, that  with  those  of  old  you  may  say,  In 
the  way  of  thy  judgments  O  Lord,  have  we 
waited  for  thee  ;  the  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  thy 
Name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee." 

"  Beware  of  vain  thoughts,  for  they  oppress 
and  extinguish  the  true  sense.  These  vain 
thoughts  arise  from  the  enemy's  presentations 
of  objects  to  the  mind  ;  and  t  he  mind's  looking 
upon  them,  till  they  have  made  impressions 
and  influenced  the  mind  into  a  love  of  them. 
This  is  a  false  liberty  ;  a  dangerous,  yea  a  de- 
structive liberty  to  the  holy  sense  that  God 
hath  begotten  in  any.  For  as  this  is  not  re- 
ceived but  hindered  by  such  thoughts,  so  it  is 
not  improved  but  destroyed  by  them.  The- 
Divine  sense  in  the  soul  is  begotten  by  the 
Lord.  It  is  his  life  and  Spirit,  his  holy  breath 
and  power,  that  quickeneth  the  soul,  and  mak- 
eth it  sensible  of  its  own  state,  and  of  God's 
will ;  and  that  raiseth  fervent  desires  in  it  to 
be  eternally  blessed.  This  is  what  Satan  rag- 
eth  at ;  he  feareth  his  kingdom  ;  he  findeth  that 
He  is  come  that  will  cast  him  out  of  his  posses- 
sions. He  crieth  out,  Why  art  thou  come  to 
torment  me  before  my  time?  He  is  the  father 
of  vain  thoughts ;  he  begetteth  them  in  the 
mind,  on  purpose  to  draw  off  the  mind  from 
that  sense,  and  to  exercise  it  in  a  variety  of 
conceptions,  in  a  self-liberty  of  thinking  and 
imagining  concerning  persons  and  things. 
Here  he  offereth  his  baits,  and  layeth  his 
snares,  and  never  faileth  to  catch  and  defile 
the  unwatchful  soul."  "  O  the  mountains  that 
are  raised,  by  vain  thoughts,  betwixt  God  and 
the  soul  !  How  doth  the  soul  come  under  an 
eclipse,  lose  sight,  and  at  last  all  sense  of  the 
living  God,  like  men  drowned  in  great  waters. 
Thus  many  have  lost  their  condition,  and 
grown  insensible,  and  then  questioned  all  for- 
mer experiences,  if  they  were  not  mere  imagi- 
nations, till  at  last  they  arrived  at  Atheism, 
denying  and  deriding  God  and  his  work,  and 
those  who  kept  their  integiity." 

"  The  enemy  hath  yet  a  more  plausible  de- 
vice wherewith  to  destroy  the  holy  sense  that 
God  hath  quickened,  when  he  seeth  these 
temptations  resisted,  and  that  he  cannot  hinder 
a  religious  work  in  the  soul,  by  any  baits  taken 
from  the  things  that  are  seen;  and  that  is  his 
drawing  you  into  imaginations  of  God,  and 
Christ  and  religion  ;  and  into  religious  duties, 
not  in  God's  way  or  time,  nor  with  Christ's 
Spirit.  Here  he  is  transformed  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  angel  of  light,  and  would  seem 
religious  now,  a  saint,  yea  a  leader  into  reli- 
gion, so  that  he  may  but  keep  Him  out  of  his 
office,  whose  right  it  is  lo  teach,  prepare,  en- 
able, and  lead  his  children  with  his  holy  power 
and  Spirit.  Yea,  if  he  can  but  keep  the  crea- 
ture's will  alive,  he  knowelh  there  is  a  ground 
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for  him  to  work  upon — a  place  that  he  can 
enter,  and  in  which  his  seed  will  grow.    If  this 
will  of  man  be  standing,  lie  knoweth  that  the 
will  of  God  cannot  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven.    Others'  will  is  God's  ene 
my,  yea  the  soul's  enemy  ;  and  all  will-wor 
ship  ariseth  hence  ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  the 
serpent  and  of  the  will  of  man,  and  it  can  never 
please  God.    Lei  all  beware  of  this  ;  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  he  will  be  worshipped  in  his  own 
Spirit,  in  his  own  life."    "  Are  ye  followers  of 
the  Lamb  that  hath  visited  you,  the  Captain  of 
jour  salvation  1    Run  not  in  your  own  w 
wait  for  the  word  of  command  ;  do  nothing  of 
your  own  heads  and  contrivings,  yet  do  a 
with  diligence  that  he  requireth.  Remember 
what  became  of  them  of  old,  that  offered  false 
fire.    O  stay  till  a  coal  from  his  holy  altar 
touch  your  hearts  and  your  lips.    Jesus  told 
his  mother  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  in  Galilee, 
his  hour  was  not  yet  come.    He  rejected  the 
will  in  her,  and  staid  till  his  time  was  come, 
that  is  his  Father's  lime,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  limes  and  seasons  ;  whose  will  he  came  to 
do  and  not  his  own  ;  leaving  us  therein  a  bless 
ed  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps 
that  is  not  to  attempt  to  perform  even  things  of 
God  in  our  own  wills,  nor  out  of  God's  season 
and  time  ;  for  in  his  seasons  he  is  wilh  us,  but 
in  our  own  seasons  and  wills,  he  withdraws 
himself  from  us.    And  this  is  the  cause,  that 
the  nation's  worshippers  have  little  sense  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  their  priests  cry 
out  against  inward  sense ;   but    the  people 
should  go  alone,  and  come  to  a  more  accept- 
able worship." 

"  One  sigh  rightly  begotten  outweighs  a 
whole  volume  of  self-made  prayers;  for  that 
which  is  born  of  flesh  is  flesh,  and  reacheth 
not  to  God's  kingdom,  he  renardeth  it  not ;  and 
all  that  is  not  born  of  the  Spirit  is  flesh.  But 
a  sigh  or  a  groan  arising  from  a  living  sense 
of  God's  work  in  the  heart,  it  pierceth  the 
clouds,  il  entereth  the  heavens;  yea  the  living 
God  henreth  it,  his  regard  is  to  it,  and  his  Spi- 
rit helpeth  the  infirmity.  He  loveth  that  which 
is  of  himself,  and  haih  a  care  over  it,  though 
as  poor  as  worm  Jacob."  "  As  you  are  not 
to  run  in  your  own  wills,  nor  to  offer  up  sacri- 
fices of  your  own  preparing,  so  have  a  care 
how  you  touch  with  those  that  do  ;  how  you 
how  to  their  wills,  and  join  with  their  sacri- 
fices. For  all  these  things  greatly  help  to  ex- 
tinguish the  divine  sense  begotten  in  your 
hearts  by  the  Word  of  Life.  As  you  are 
faithful  to  the  light  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  which 
giveth  you  to  discern  and  relish  between  that 
which  standeth  in  your  own  will,  and  the  will 
and  motion  of  the  Spirit,  of  God  in  yourselves  ; 
so  will  you  by  the  same  light  discern  and 
savour  between  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
will  of  man,  and  the  will  and  motions  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  others,  and  accordingly  either 
to  have,  or  not  to  have  fellowship  with  them." 
"  Wherefore  I  exhort  you  in  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  and  in  the  counsel  of  the  God  of'Frutb, 
keep  in  the  divine  sense  and  watch,  if  you 
would  endure  to  the  end  in  the  will  of  God. 
Touch  not  with  man-made  ministers,  or  man- 
made  worships,  let  their  words  be  ever  so 
true.  It  is  but  man,  it  is  but  flesh,  it  is  but  the 
will,  and  it  shall  have  no  acceptance  with  God. 


This  is  the  golden  cup  of  the  false  church  that 
has  gone  from  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  the  nations  are  defiled  ;  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Keep  to  Christ  Jesus,  God's  great 
Light ;  follow  him  as  he  shineth  in  your  hearts, 
and  ye  will  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  have 
the  light  of  life;  not  of  death  to  condemnation, 
as  in  the  world,  but  unto  life,  which  is  justifi- 
cation and  peace." — W.  Penn. 


Philanthropy. — Gerrit  Smith,  of  New  York, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  possessor  of  immense 
tracts  of  land  in  that  State.  A  few  years  ago, 
he  gave  lo  a  considerable  number  of  coloured 
persons  several  thousands  of  acres.  From 
this  gift  has  sprung  a  thriving  and  numerous 
settlement.  During  last  spring  he  made  known 
his  intention  to  donate  a  certain  amount  of 
money  and  land  to  five  hundred  males,  and  a 
like  number  of  females,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  were  chosen  to  make  the  selection 
of  persons  from  the  poor,  the  landless,  and  the 
temperate  of  the  population.  Of  this  number, 
seventy-five  of  each  were  drawn  from  New 
York  city,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  selection  was  entrusted, 
has  been  published.  Il  appears  from  this,  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  gift  will  be  $50,000. 
To  each  of  the  males  he  gives  a  farm  in  Frank- 
lin county,  with  the  sum  of  $10  in  addition  ; 
and  lo  each  of  the  females  $50  in  cash.  The 
payments  and  the  transfers  of  the  deeds  are 
now  progressing. — Presbyterian. 


Time  Flies. 


In  summer  we  seldom  think  of  winter,  in 
joy  we  rarely  think  of  sorrow,  and  in  youth 
we  hardly  ever  think  of  growing  old  ;  but  when 
winter,  and  sorrow  and  old  age  come  upon  us, 
we  wonder  how  it  was  that  we  did  not  think  of 
them  more, 

Reuben  Rogers,  when  a  school-boy  wrote 
this  copy  in  his  copy  book,  "  Time  Flies  ;"  but 
when  he  wrote  it  he  was  thinking  of  his  hoop, 
his  kite,  and  his  whipping-top,  and  paid  but 
little  attention  lo  anything  else.  What  thought 
he  of  time;  or  what  cared  he  whether  it 
crawled  or  flew  ? 

When  Reuben  Rogers  was  a  year  or  two 
older,  he  saw  the  motto  on  a  sun-dial,  "Time 
Flies,"  and  this  reminded  him  of  the  copy  that 
he  had  written  in  his  copy-book  ;  but  as  the 
sun-dial  stood  in  a  garden,  he  very  soon  began 
to  gather  flowers,  and  the  motto  passed  away 
from  his  remembrance.  A  boy  in  a  flower 
garden  is  seldom  much  given  to  reflection. 
Life  is  "even  a  vapour  that  appearelh  for  a 
little  time  and  then  vanisheth  away."  James 
iv.  14. 

When  Reuben  Rogers  was  a  young  man,  he 
heard  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  say  to  the  as- 
sembly around  him,  "Time  flies  !  Lay  hold 
on  eternal  life  !"  For  a  moment  it  reminded 
him  of  the  copy  he  had  written,  and  the  motto 
on  the  sun-dial,  but  it  was  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  thought  passed  away. 

Reuben  Rogers  lived  a  reckless  life  to  the 
years  of  manhood,  caring  much  for  this  world 
and  little  for  another.    As  he  once  wandered 


through  a  church-yard,  he  saw  ihe  words  sculp 
tureel  on  a  tombstone,  "  Time  flies  !  Prepare!' 
His  copy,  the  motto  on  the  sun-dial,  and  t he 
words  of  the  preacher,  were  again  remember 
ed,  and  perhaps  remembered  a  minute  or  tw< 
longer  than  before,  but  by  the  time  he  left  tht 
church-yard  they  were  forgotten. 

It  was  when  the  gray  hair  was  on  his  head, 
that  Reuben  Rogers  was  laid  on  a  sick  bed 
without  hope  of  recovery.  "  Time  flies  !"  saic 
the  minister  who  attended  him  ;  "  moments 
are  worth  more  to  you  now,  than  months,  oi] 
even  years,  were  before."  Reuben  Roger." 
felt  this  to  be  true,  and  the  words  went  to  hfsj 
heart.  What  would  he  not  have  given  for  anl 
hour!  But  could  he  have  given  the  world  for 
it,  it  had  been  in  vain.  He  was  taken  away 
while  calling  for  one  single  moment  of  that 
time  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  wasted. 

While  thine  eye  is  bright,  and  thy  cheek 
red  ;  while  youth  and  health  are  thine;  while 
thou  enjoyest  the  present,  ponder  on  the  past, 
and  prepare  for  the  future.  Time  flies,  and 
before  thou  art  aware,  youth  and  health  may 
fly  too,  leaving  thee  tottering  limbs,  gray  hairs, 
and  a  hopeless  eternity. 

While  seasons  fly, 

And  health  and  strength  are  given, 
Set  thy  bright  eye, 

And  ardent  heart  tin  heaven. 

[From  the  Child's  Companion. 


For"Tlie  Friend." 


Affection  of  Birds. 

We  meet  sometimes  with  instances  among: 
birds  of  affectionate  conjugality,  well  worthy 
of  being  recorded  ;  and  we  shall  give  one  ex- 
ample of  this  kind,  as  described  by  Bingley, 
that  occurred  in  a  pair  of  the  Guinea  Parrot, 
(Psittacus  Pullarius)  : 

"  A  male  and  female  of  this  species  were 
lodged  together  in  a  large  square  cage.  The 
vessel  which  held  their  food  was  placed  at  the 
bottom.    The  male  usually  sat  on  the  same 
perch  with  the  female,  and  close  beside  her. 
Whenever  one  descended,  the  other  always 
followed  ;  and  when  their  hunger  was  satisfied, 
they  returned  together  to  the  highest  perch  of 
the  cage.    They  passed  four  years  together 
in  this  stale  of  confinement;  and  from  their 
mutual  attentions  and  satisfaction,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  strong  affection  for  each  other  had 
been  excited.    At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
female  fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  which  had 
every  symptom  of  old  age.    It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  her  to  descend  and  take  her  food 
as  formerly  ;  but  the  male  assiduously  brought 
it  to  her,  carrying  it  in  his  bill,  and  delivering 
il  into  hers.    He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this 
manner  with  the  utmost  vigilance  for  four 
months.    The  infirmities  of  his  male,  however, 
increased  every  day  ;  she  became  no  longer 
able  lo  sit  upon  the  perch  ;  she  remained  crouch- 
ed at  the  bottom,  and  from  time  to  time  made 
a  few  useless  efforts  to  regain  the  lowest  perch  ; 
while  the  male  who  remained  close  by  her, 
seconded  these  feeble  attempts  with  all  his 
power.    Sometimes  he  seized  with  his  bill  the 
upper  part  of  her  wing  to  try  to  draw  her  up 
to  him  ;  sometimes  he  look  hold  of  her  bill  and 
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attempted  to  raise  her  up,  repeating  his  efforts 
for  that  purpose  several  times.  His  counte- 
nance, his  gesture,  his  continual  solicitude, 
every  thing  in  short,  indicated,  in  this  affec- 
tionate bird  an  ardent  desire  to  aid  the  weak- 
ness of  his  companion,  and  to  alleviate  her 
Bufferings.  But  the  scene  became  still  more 
hileiesting,  when  the  female  was  at  the  point 
of  expiring.  The  male  went  round  and  round 
her  without  ceasing;  he  redoubled  his  assidui- 
ties ;  he  attempted  to  open  her  bill  in  order  to 
give  her  nourishment ;  he  went  to  her  and  re- 
turned with  the  most  agitated  air,  and  the 
Utmost  inquietude  ;  at  intervals  he  uttered  the 
most  plaintive  cries  ;  at  other  times,  with  his 
eves  fixed  upon  her,  he  preserved  a  sorrowful 
silence.  His  faithful  companion  at  length 
expired  ;  he  languished  from  that  time,  and 
onlv  survived  her  a  few  months." 

y.z. 

Clerical  Statistics. — Among  the  facts  of 
our  times  is  the  great  diminution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  clerical  persons 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  population.  This 
is  true  in  Protestant,  Greek,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries.  The  staiistical  work  of 
Moreau  de  Jonnes  furnishes  the  following  par- 
ticulars on  this  subject : 

"  In  France,  in  1757,  there  were  40,000 
curates,  60,000  other  priests,  100,000  monks, 
and  100,000  nuns  ;  being  a  total  of  300,000, 
or  1  to  every  67  inhabitants.  But,  in  1829, 
the  entire  clerical  order  had  decreased  to  108,- 

000  members;  that  is,  1  to  every  280  inhabi- 
tants. This  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  four- 
filths.  At  Rome,  in  65  years,  the  decrease 
has  been  three-fifths.  In  Portugal,  in  31 
vears,  the  falling  off  has  been  five-sixths. 
In  Bavaria,  in  28  years,  the  decrease  has  been 
the  greatest ;  out  of  every  23  only  1  is  left. 
In  Sicily,  in  51  years,  the  decrease  has  been 
one-half.  In  six  of  the  states  of  Europe  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  including  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns,  has  decreased  655,000  in 
the  last  sixty-five  years  !  In  Russia,  where 
the  Greek  church  is  the  prevailing  denomina- 
tion, the  decrease  has  been,  in  32  years,  more 
than  one-third." 

The  same  important  process  has  been  going 
on  in  half  Protestant  and  Protestant  countries, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  facts.  In  Swit- 
zerland, in  37  years,  the  decrease  has  been 
one-third.  In  England,  in  133  years,  nearly 
two-thirds.  In  Denmark,  in  20  years,  more 
than  one-half.  In  Sweden,  in  60  years,  one- 
third. — D.  News. 

1  Inventive  Genius — It  is  staled,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  which  inventive  genius 
^exercises  upon  manufactures,  that  some  gen- 
tlemen in  Boston,  a  short  time  since,  employed 
fan  ingenious  American  machinist  to  devote 
isome  study  to  a  mode  of  cleaning  and  separa- 
ting into  different  qualities  the  wool  from  the 

aRiver  of  Plate.  The  attempt  was  successful. 
The  machine  was  produced.  The  wool  was 
^thrown  into  it  and  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
'^divided  into  three  kinds,  good,  better,  best, 
jand  is  thus  turned  out  assorted,  and  cleansed, 
jand  ready  for  market  or  manufacture.  The 


wool  costs  six  cents  a  pound,  and  the  first  sort 
procured  from  it  is  worth  forty  cents  a  pound. 
— Late  Paper. 

Anecdote  of  a  Starling. — A  starling  had 
a  nest  and  reared  young  ones  under  the  eaves 
of  the  roof,  within  the  basin  of  a  drain-pipe 
which  receives  and  carries  off  the  water  from 
the  gutters.  Here  I  used  to  see  the  mother 
coming  to  feed  her  young  ones,  Which  she  did 
frequently.  They  were  very  voracious,  and 
as  they  got  stronger  they  pushed  forward  so 
eagerly  to  obtain  the  first  supply  of  food,  that 
they  fell  out  of  the  basin  one  after  another. 
Three,  I  know,  fell  out,  one  of  which  was  kill- 
ed. The  others  were  taken  up  unhurt,  and  1 
had  them  placed  in  a  basket,  covered  over 
with  netting,  which  was  hungup  near  the  nest, 
in  expectation  that  the  mother-bird  would  not 
fail  to  supply  them.  This  was  done  over 
night,  and  next  morning  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  one  bird  had  disappeared;  so  1 
watched  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  re- 
maining one.  It  made  a  great  crying  to  arrest 
its  parent's  attention,  and  the  parent  was  not 
unmindful  of  it ;  I  saw  her  fly  near  the  basket 
with  food  in  her  bill.  She  settled  on  the  roof 
and  gutter  within  sight  of  the  basket,  but  went 
away  without  trying  to  feed  the  prisoner.  This 
was  done  several  times,  and  at  last,  I  discov- 
ered her  object :  for  the  young  bird's  hunger 
becoming  more  and  more  pressing,  it  continu- 
ed struggling  to  reach  the  food,  and  contrived 
to  get  out  through  the  netting,  when  it  fell  to 
the  ground  without  injury.  Though  unable  to 
fly,  it  was  strong  upon  its  feet  and  ran  upon 
the  lawn.  The  parent  now  came  down  to  it 
with  food  as  before,  but  not  yet  to  feed  it  :  she 
flew  on  a  little  way  from  it,  and  so  enticed  it 
into  the  corner  of  a  shrubbery  under  a  wall, 
where  I  discovered  the  missing  young  one 
also,  and  where  she  constantly  fed  them 
throughout  the  day. —  Couch  on  Instinct. 


Remarkable  River. — The  Florida  Sentinel 
contains  an  account  of  the  examination,  by  a 
committee  of  scientific  gentlemen,  of  the  river 
Wacissa,  in  Florida,  with  a  view  of  testing  its 
capacity  for  a  water  power  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  the  practicability  of  connecting 
it  with  the  St.  Mark's  by  a  canal.  The  head 
waters  of  the  river  are  thirty-two  feet  above 
the  high  water  in  the  St.  Mark's,  at  Newport. 
The  Sentinel  describes  the  Wacissa  river  as 
one  of  the  natural  curiosities  almost  peculiar 
to  Florida.  It  takes  its  rise,  like  the  Wakulla, 
in  springs  of  great  volume,  forming  an  im- 
mense basin  with  bold  shores,  from  which  it 
runs  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  in  a  deep  and 
broad  stream,  about  fourteen  miles,  to  a  swamp, 
where  most  of  it  disappears  through  a  subter- 
ranean channel,  by  which  it  is  discharged  into 
the  Gulf.  This  river  is  said  to  contain  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Potomac  or 
James  River,  and  like  all  rivers  having  a  simi- 
lar rise  in  Florida,  it  is  affected  neither  by 
drought  nor  freshet,  affording  one  steady,  uni- 
form and  unvarying  current  all  the  year.  The 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  more  than  ten 
times  the  water  power  of  Lowell  can  be  found 
there  at  a  small  expense. 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

M.  Peisley  says,  "  I  travelled  a  week  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  in  silence  ;  was  at  six  ap- 
pointed meetings,  and  had  not  strength  to  open 
my  mouth  in  any  of  them  ;  a  path  I  am  ready 
to  think,  more  will  be  called  into,  if  rightly 
subject  to  the  Divine  will  ;  for  the  church  in 
many  places  groans  under  a  lifeless  minis- 
try." 

A  hard  dispensation  this  would  be  to  some 
now,  who  are  rarely  still  long  at  a  time — and 
who  appear  to  have  little  faith  in  silent  suffer- 
ing with  the  Seed  which  is  oppressed  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  like  a  cart  with  sheaves. — 
Nothing  said,  nothing  done,  with  such. 

"  How  many  seeming  brave  soldiers  have  cast 
off  their  spiritual  armour,  deserted  their  Cap- 
tain, and  shamefully  quitted  the  field  of  battle; 
which  makes  me  fear  always,  lest  it  should  be 
my  unhappy  case  !  So  that  if  I  can  live  long 
in  a  short  lime,  by  living  well,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  if  I  should  live  a  thousand  years  twice 
told,  to  worse  than  no  purpose." — Peisley. 

Many  in  our  day  appear  to  think  there 
should  be  no  "  field  of  battle  ;"  but  all  treated 
with  an  outside  show  of  love  and  complacency, 
and  flattered  into  the  opinion  that  they  cannot 
be  wrong  ;  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  think 
them  so,  if  they  have  the  form  of  godliness. 

Discovery  in  Africa. — The  South  African 
Commercial  Advertiser  contains  a  letter  from 
Robert  Moffatt,  the  famous  Scotch  Missionary 
and  traveller,  giving  a  description  of  a  great 
lake  which  he  has  discovered,  after  a  journey 
of  556  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is  very 
broad  ;  two  large  rivers  run  into  it  from  the 
North.  It  is  full  of  the  finest  of  fish,  and  the 
banks  clad  with  a  peaceful  and  primitive  peo- 
ple, having  the  general  types  of  the  African 
race. 

A  River  Spring  in  the  Wilderness. — Major 
Emory,  writing  to  Washington,  confirms  for- 
mer reports  about  a  river  having  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  desert  on  the  Gila  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  letter  states  that  parties  which 
went  by  the  route  before  the  4th  of  last  July, 
suffered  much  from  thirst,  while  those  which 
passed  since  that  time  encountered  the  river. 
It  crosses  the  route  about  midway  of  the  des- 
ert.— Late  Paper. 

The  transparent  wings  of  certain  insects  are 
so  attenuated  in  their  structure,  that  50,000  of 
them  piled  over  each  other,  would  not  form  a 
pile  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height. 

New  England  Enterprise. — Within  a  few 
days  past,  a  new,  beautifully  modelled,  and 
substantially  built  ship  of  large  capacity,  tho- 
roughly equipped  and  provisioned  for  a  long 
voyage,  has  arrived  at  this  port.  As  a  speci- 
men of  naval  architecture  she  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  such  matters. 
But  it  is  not  of  her  model,  her  dimensions,  her 
equipment,  or  her  sailing  qualities,  that  we 
would  now  speak.  There  is  a  history  of  brave 
men  and  devoted  women  connected  with  this 
ship  that  will  make  her  memorable  as  long  as 
I  she  withstands  the  perils  of  the  deep  or  the 
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ravages  of  time.  She  was  buill  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Slate  of  Maine,  without  money 
and  without  credit.  Men  laughed  at  the  un- 
dertaking as  visionary  and  quixotic,  but  its 
success  has  shamed  them  into  admiration. 
The  originator  of  the  enterprise,  Capt.  George 
Kimball,  of  Frankfort,  whose  name  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  is  a  man,  whose  only  capital 
was  his  energy,  industry,  iniegrily,  and  kindly 
disposition.  lie  had  determined  with  the  aid 
of  poor  men  like  himself  to  build  and  equip  a 
noble  ship  in  which  he  and  others  with  their 
wives  and  children  might  sail  for  the  coast  of 
California  or  Oregon,  and  there  make  a  settle- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  poslerity.  For 
this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  the  village  of 
Culler,  so  in  that  remote  place,  at  a  distance 
from  men  of  business  and  of  capital,  he  might 
pursue  unmolested  the  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself. 

Here,  alone,  a  company  of  one,  without  ca- 
pital, in  a  forest,  at  a  distance  even  from  deep 
water,  he  commenced  his  noble  enterprise. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  a  single  man  ;  in  a  few 
weeks  others  followed  ;  women  contributed 
provisions,  and  the  farmers  sent  in  cattle  which 
were  exchanged  for  materials  for  ship  building. 
The  novelty  of.  the  undertaking  attracted  ad- 
venturers from  a  distance,  and  experienced 
ship  builders  and  joiners  arrived  to  give  their 
strength  and  skill  to  the  work.  All  who  aided 
in  the  enterprise,  whether  men,  women,  or 
children,  received  their  proportionate  share  in 
the  ship.  In  April  last  the  work  was  com- 
menced, and  in  November  she  was  launched, 
a  splendid  ship  of  more  than  six  hundred  tons 
burthen,  and  christened  the  "California  Pack- 
et." She  is  now  in  Boston  with  her  passen- 
gers on  board,  those  who  built  and  own  her, 
and  to  whom  she  is  now  a  home.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  men  and  women  who  compose 
this  company  are  specimens  of  our  New  Eng- 
land population  to  whom  we  can  refer  with 
pride. — Boston  Transcript. 
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A   NEW  JERSEY  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  contains  a  letter 
from  Trenton,  which  states  as  follows  : — 

"One  of  the  most  important  bills  yet  passed 
was  that  to  establish  a  House  of  Refuge  for 
Juvenile  OlTenders,  which  was  at  one  time 
lost ;  but  before  the  result  was  announced,  two 
members  changed  their  votes,  and  gave  it  just 
the  required  number  to  pass  it.  The  object  is 
to  erect  '  buildings  in  which  may  be  kept,  em- 
ployed, and  instructed,  such  minors  as  have 
been  convicted  of  crime  by  the  courts,  or  who 
have  been  arrested  as  vagrants,  or  whose  pa- 
rents or  guardians  may  desire  their  being  com- 
mitted to  the  institution.'  The  bill  appoints 
Thomas  Lavender,  of  Mercer,  Daniel  Baska- 
low,  of  Passaic,  and  William  R.  Allen,  of  Bur- 
lington, commissioners  to  select  a  suitable  site, 
to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  for  the  build- 
ings, at  a  price  not  exceeding  $6000,  and  then 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  three  commissioners 
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to  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  on 
the  most  approved  plan,  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding $15,000,  making  the  whole  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  $21,000.  It  has 
passed  the  Senate  already,  and  the  Governor 
having  recommended  it  in  his  message,  has 
doubtless  ratified  it  by  his  signature  by  this 
time." 

A  communication  dated  London,  Jan.  25th, 
1850,  from  a  correspondent  of  the  North 
American,  which  contains  much  interesting 
information  on  various  topics,  closes  with  the 
following  paragraph,  showing  that  the  cold  in 
England  was  far  more  severe  at  that  date  than 
with  us : — 

"  The  weather  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  has  been  unusually  severe.  The  ice  in 
the  parks  is  now  from  five  to  seven  inches 
thick,  and  on  several  occasions  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  have  assembled  on  the  Ser- 
pentine in  Hyde  Park  in  one  day." 


A  stated  annual  meeting  of  The  Contributors 
to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  De- 
prived of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,  will  be  held 
at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing-house, on  Fourth-day  afternoon,  Third 
month  13th,  at  3  o'clock. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Nathan  P.  Hall,  agent,  Harrisville,  O., 
for  John  Hall,  $2,  vol.  23.  VV.  E.  Crane,  N.  Y.,  for 
R.  J.  Murray,  $2,  vol.  23.  Joseph  Gibbons,  agent, 
Raisin,  Mich.,  for  William  Satterthwaite,  $2,  vol,  23. 
Thomas  Shields,  $2,  to  23,  vol.  24. 


SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 

The  School  Committee  of  Germantown  Preparative 
Meeting  would  draw  the  attention  of  Friends,  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  teaching,  to  the  Borough  of  Ger- 
mantown, as  a  place  presenting  some  advantages  for 
the  eslablishment  of  a  boarding-shool  for  the  sons  of 
Friends. 

Many  families — members  of  the  Society — make  it 
a  summer  resort,  and  the  number  of  permanent  resi- 
dents, also  members,  is  considerable  and  fast  increas- 
ing. A  good  school  for  their  children,  is  much  to  be 
desired.  Recently,  a  girls'  boarding-school,  taught  by 
Friends,  has  been  opened  in  the  town,  with  a  promis- 
ing prospect  of  success.  Parents  having  sons,  as  well 
as  daughters,  to  send  to  school,  naturally  desire  to 
have  them  near  each  other.  The  existence  of  a  girls' 
school,  therefore,  is  an  additional  circumstance  in 
favour  of  the  success  of  one  for  boys. 

There  is  a  school-house,  belonging  to  the  prepara- 
tive meeting,  capable  of  accommodating  thirty  scho- 
lars, very  comfortably,  at  which  a  private  day  school 
has  been  taught  by  a  Friend,  for  some  time.  He  is 
about  to  close  it,  having  been  appointed  a  teacher  in 
the  Select  School,  in  Philadelphia.  The  premises, 
therefore,  will  be  soon  vacated. 

There  is  now  no  school  within  the  limits  of  Abing- 
ton  Quarter,  taught  by  a  member  and  under  care  of  a 
meeting :  a  very  undesirable  circumstance.  The 
preparative  meeting  had  a  school  in  operation,  for 
some  time  before  the  opening  of  the  private  school, 
which  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  not  for 
Friends'  children,  exclusively. 

It  is  believed,  that  if  a  married  man,  suitably  qua- 
lified and  known  among  Friends,  as  a  teacher,  should 
feel  it  right  to  undertake  a  school,  with  convenient  ac- 
commodations for  boarders,  he  would  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, in  a  place  so  favourable  to  such  an  attempt,  as 
the  borough  of  Germantown,  which,  deservedly,  enjoys 
a  wide-spread  reputation  for  healthfulness,  and  is  par- 
ticularly convenient  of  access.  The  school-room  could 


be  had,  free  of  charge,  and  the  furniture  of  it  woul  I 
be  sold,  by  the  present  occupant,  at  a  moderate  pria  | 

The  Committee  desire  to  invite  the  attention  c  'j 
Friends  to  the  subject,  and  should  any  one,  rightl  | 
concerned  for  the  guarded,  religious  education  of  ou  | 
youth,  feel  himself  drawn  to  engage  in  so  honourabl 
and  useful  a  service,  to  induce  him  to  inquire  whethe 
there  is  not  here  a  fair  field  open  for  labour. 

Further  information  can  be  had  on  application  t 
Thomas  Magarge,  Germantown,  or  Alfred  Cope,  Ph 
ladelphia. 

Germantown,  Second  mo.,  1850. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution  wil 
commence  on  Fourth-day,  the  8th  of  Fiftl 
month  next.    A  small  number  of  students  caij 
then  be  admitted  ;  and  the  Managers  desirinjj 
to  give  the  preference  to  members  of  our  reli 
gious  Society,  request  that  immediate  applicaij 
tion  be  made  by  those  who  propose  to  enter] 
at  the  time  above  staled.    Circulars  containing 
the  information  required  by  parents,  will  bilij 
forwarded  on  application  to  Charles  Yarnalll 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  31 
Market  street. 

Philada.,  Second  mo.  22d,  1850. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Board! 
ins-School,  will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  thl 
26ih  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disap i 
pointment  in  case  the  school  should  be  filledj 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
"  ill  please  make  early  application  to  Joseph 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  oi 
Joseph  Scatlergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulj 
berry  street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  male  teacher  to  take  charge 
of  a  school,  in  which  the  common  branches  o: 
an  English  educalion  are  taught.  A  membei 
of  ihe  Society  of  Friends  will  be  preferred* 
For  further  information,  inquire  of  Ca^pa, 
Wistar,  or  Samuel  P.  Carpenter,  Salem,  N.  J.l 
or  at  No.  180  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Concord,  Pa.,  ov 
Fourth-day,  the  6th  of  Second  month,  George  Mar 
tin,  M.  D.,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Trim 
ble,  all  of  Delaware  county,  Pa. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Hunting  Creek 

Iredell  county,  N.  C,  on  the  6th  ult ,  John  Bond,  o 
Deep  Creek,  Surry  county,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Gea 
Macy,  deceased,  all  of  Deep  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 
Surry  county,  N.  C. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Thomas  Pin 
Lee,  on  the  28th  of  First  month,  Frances  P.  Lee,  ; 
member  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  66th  yea 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  truly  sympathising  Friend  ti 
those  in  affliction. 

 ,  at  his  residence  at  SpringfieZd,  Guilford  Co 

N.  G,  on  the  30th  of  First  month,  1850,  in  the  78tl 
year  of  his  a<>e,  Mahlon  Hoggatt,  a  member  an 
minister  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  in  the  Eighth  month,  184S 

Sarah,  wife  of  the  above  named  Friend,  aged  abou 
72  years. 
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Visit  to  the  Mcnomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  186.) 

At  the  council,  held  on  the  21st  of  Sixth 
mouth,  by  the  Sub-Indian  Agent,  with  the 
Menomonies,  the  latter  declined  returning  to 
Green  Bay  to  apportion  the  £30,000  for  the 
traders.  They  objected  to  the  expense  it  would 
cause  them,  as  the  agent  said  he  had  no  means 
of  providing  for  them. 

It  is  always  to  the  interest  of  certain  parties 
that  the  disbursement  of  Government  money 
should  take  place  in  their  vicinity.  Jt  brings 
in  people,  helps  trade,  and  affords  chances  for 
replenishing  the  pocket,  in  several  ways. 
When  the  objection  made  by  the  chiefs,  be- 
came known  at  the  town  of  Green  Bay,  a  con- 
tribution of  money  and  other  things  was  set 
on  foot,  for  their  benefit,  should  they  consent 
to  come.  The  expedient  answered  the  desired 
end,  and  the  chiefs  agreed  to  revisit  the  town. 

The  Indian  agent  was  anxiously  expecting 
the  §30,000,  and  accounts  came,  which  induc- 
ed him  to  suppose  the  money  was  at  hand. 
To  lose  no  time,  he  notified  the  chiefs,  and  as 
the  Fort  had  proved  so  pleasant  a  retreat,  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  Captain  Shaler  to  have 
them  there.  Thus,  on  the  5th  of  Seventh 
month,  the  Friend  at  the  Fort  had,  he  might 
truly  say,  the  unhappiness  of  again  seeing 
some  of  his  Menomonie  acquaintances,  of 
whom,  he  supposed,  a  final  leave  had  been 
taken.  More  agreeable  impressions  would 
have  been  left  on  his  mind,  had  that  leave  been 
final,  indeed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5lh,  Oshkosh,  O.shke- 
henannew,  Big  Man,  and  some  others,  were 
introduced  to  i heir  former  lodgings  ;  but  how 
fallen  from  their  former  estate  !  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  feel  respect  for  men,  who 
had  degraded  themselves  to  the  level  of  brutes. 
The  Sachem  could  not  stand  :  in  attempting  to 
step  from  the  porch  to  the  ground,  lie  fell  on 
all  fours,  and  with  difficulty,  scrambled  into 
his  quarters.  This  was  a  sad  sequel  to  the 
former  good  experience. 


F.  J.  Bondeuil,  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary, stationed  at  the  Lake,  also  came  to 
the  Fort.  He  was  a  small,  intelliaent-lookinu 
man,  ol  winning  manners.  He  reported  La- 
motle,  and  some  others,  to  he  in  town,  and  that 
ih  had  refused  to  come  over  with  the  drunken 
chiefs. 

A  number  of  persons  called  at  the  Fort,  on 
this  day  and  previously,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Commissioner,  to  talk  about  Indian  affairs 
and  the  approaching  payment.  Some  of  them 
Were  well  informed  men,  of  very  respectable 
standing.  One,  particularly,  who  appeared  to 
have  much  feeling  for  the  Menomonies,  and  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  their  affairs,  told 
the  Friend,  that  he  was  present  at  the  Lake, 
when  the  treaty  was  formed,  under  which  this 
payment  was  to  take  place.  He  said  it  was 
forced  upon  the  chiefs;  that  it  was  represented 
to  them,  that  by  a  previous  treaty  made  with 
Gov.  Dodge,  in  1830,  they  had  agreed  to  cede 
their  lands  in  Wisconsin,  to  the  Government, 
whenever  the  Government  should  require  it; 
that  the  time  had  now  come,  and  a  price  was 
offered  them,  which  they  might  now  secure,  by 
complying  with  their  agreement ;  but  if  they 
should  be  obstinate  and  refuse,  Government 
would  insist  upon  its  literal  fulfilment,  and  take 
the  land,  without  paying  for  it.  This  story  was, 
substantially,  confirmed  by  two  other  individu- 
als; both,  persons  entitled  to  credit,  as  well  as 
the  first,  and  who,  like  him,  were  present  at 
the  treaty  of  1848.  Upon  referring  to  the 
treaty  of  1836,  as  published  in  the  7th  volume 
of  Statutes  at  Large,  no  such  stipulation  is  to 
be  found.  It  was  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
specific  tracts,  whose  metes  and  bounds  are 
duly  set  forth,  and  not  a  word  is  said  about 
future  purchases  or  cessions.  The  Indians, 
as  one  would  expect,  are  represented  to  have 
replied,  that  they  knew  of  no  such  agreement. 
The  treaty,  it  is  related,  was  then  read,  with  a 
clause,  such  as  it  had  been  asserted  to  contain. 
The  Indians  then  said,  it  must  be  an  inter- 
polation— it  had  never  been  sanctioned  by 
them. 

One  of  the  persons  who  gave  this  account 
to  the  Friend,  declared  that  he  was  present  at 
the  reading  of  that  treaty,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  being  signed,  and  no  such  clause  was  then 
read,  though  he  was  now  under  the  impression  it 
was  there,  but  suppressed  in  the  translation. 
The  interpreter  who  acted  upon  the  occasion, 
he  said,  received  ten  thousand  dollars.  This 
seemed  almost  incredible;  yet,  on  referring  to 
the  Statutes,  it  is  found  to  be  even  so ;  and 
more,  that  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  addi- 
tional were  paid  to  different  members  of  his 
family,  eight  in  number,  under  the  2nd  article 
of  the  treaty,  which  runs  on  this  wise : — "  And 
whereas  the  said  Indians  are  desirous  of  mak- 
ing some  provision  and  allowance  for  their 


relatives  and  friends  of  mixed  blood,"  &c.  &c. 
Under  this  article  eighty  thousand  dollars  were 
distributed  among  about  forty  individuals,  one 
of  whom  received  about  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  another,  ten  thousand  dollars.  No 
wonder,  whe/i  such  people  came  to  receive 
from  the  present  Commissioner,  their  fifty  and 
seventy-five  dollais  a-piece,  they  should  have 
flounced  a  little. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  been  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  such  transactions,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  get  a  very  clear 
account  of  them.  It  would  require  a  leisurely 
investigation,  confronting  of  witnesses  and  sift- 
ing of  testimony,  to  unravel  the  intricate  diplo- 
macy of  our  Indian  Department.  Public 
records  do  not  afford  full  particulars,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons;  and  they  are  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  all  respects,  consistent  with  pri- 
vate testimony.  Yet  some  part  of  the  truth 
may  be  elicited  from  them. 

Although  the  treaty  of  1836,  made  by  Gov. 
Dodge,  and  referred  to  above,  contains  no 
stipulation  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  to  cede 
their  lands,  whenever  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment, a  treaty  made  by  John  H.  Eaton  and  S. 
C.  Stambaugh,  in  1831,  does  contain  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  The  instrument  executed 
on  the  latter  occasion,  opens  by  giving  a  rough 
outline  of  the  Menomonie  lands — amounting, 
at  that  time,  to  121  millions  of  acres;  as  near 
as  one  can  judge  by  reference  to  the  most  re- 
cent map  of  that  region  which  has  been  pub- 
lished— that  compiled  by  Drake  and  issued  by 
Cowperthvvaite  &  Co.,  at  the  close  of  1849. 
The  instrument  conveys  all  the  Menomonie 
lands  east  of  Winnebago  lake,  Fox  river,  and 
Green  Bay,  estimated  at  2i  millions  of  acres, 
to  the  United  States;  leaving  10  millions  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Indians,  of  which  300,- 
000  are  described  as  a  permanent  "  Reserva- 
tion, made  to  the  Menomonie  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  weaning  them  from  their  wandering 
habits,  by  attaching  them  to  comfortable  homes, 
[and  on  which]  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  mark  of  affection  for  his  children 
of  the  Menomonie  tribe,  will  cause  to  be  em- 
ployed five  farmers  of  established  character 
for  capacity,  industry  and  moral  habits,  for 
ten  successive  years,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
assist  the  Menomonie  Indians  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms,  and  to  instruct  I  heir-children  in 
the  business  and  occupation  of  farming.  Also, 
five  females  shall  be  employed,  of  like  good 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  young 
Menomonie  women,  in  the  business  of  useful 
housewifery,  during  a  period  of  ten  years." 

Houses  were  to  be  built,  schools  to  be 
taught,  a  grist-mill  and  smith  shops  to  be  kept 
in  operation,  "  household  articles,  horses, 
cows,  hogs  and  sheep,  farming  utensils,  and 
other  articles  of  husbandry  necessary  to  their 
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comfort,"  were  to  be  liberally  provided  for 
them  by  the  Government. 

The  term  Reservation,  applied  to  this  tract, 
was  of  serious  import :  it  anticipated  the  appro- 
priation, by  our  affectionate  Government,  of 
all  the  other  lands  then  held  by  the  Menomo 
nics — the  ancient  heritage  of  their  fathers. 
The  Government  evidently  affected  the  land, 
as  much,  if  not  a  little  more,  than  it  did  the 
Indians,  as  the  sequel  will  clearly  show.  Near 
the  close  of  this  important  document,  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence,  the 
following  clause  was  introduced  : — 

"  The  boundary,  as  stated  and  defined  in 
this  agreement,  of  the  Menomonie  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cessions  hereinbefore 
made  to  the  United  States,  tHe  Menomonies 
claim  as  their  country  ;  that  part  of  it  adjoin- 
ing the  farming  country,  on  the  west  side  of 
Fox  river,  will  remain  to  them  as  heretofore, 
for  a  hunting  ground,  until  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  extin- 
guish  their  title.  In  that  case,  the  Menomonie 
tribe  promise  to  sui  render  it  immediately,  upon 
bsing  notified  of  the  desire  of  Government  to 
possess  it.  The  additional  annuity  then  to  be 
paid  to  the  Menomonie  tribe,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

This  clause,  it  may  be  remarked,  still  left 
for  these  poor  creatures,  the  reserved  300,000 
acres  and  all  east  of  the  Fox  river;  and  there- 
fore, this  treaty  would  not  sustain  the  alleged 
assertion  of  the  commissioner  of  1848,  that 
they  had  agreed  to  part  with  all  their  lands, 
when  required  to  do  so. 

But,  by  the  treaty  of  1836,  the  United 
States  took  another  slice  from  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Menomonie  country, 
viz.,  4  millions  of  acres,  including  the  perma- 
nent Reservation,  guarantied  to  them,  only 
five  years  before.  The  effect  of  this,  though 
probably  not  understood  by  the  Indians,  (by 
giving  a  free  interpretation  to  the  words,  "on 
the  west  side  of  Fox  river,")  was,  to  leave 
them  no  hold,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States,  upon  any  land, 
except  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government ;  for 
the  only  part  not  included  in  the  above  recited 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  1831,  was  now  gone. 
What  must  those  Indians  think  of  the  affection 
of  the  President  and  his  ideas  of  perpetuity. 
But,  as  the  northern  extremity  of  Fox  rivet- 
lies  in  about  44i°,  while  the  Menomonie  coun- 
try ran  up  to  46°,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  it 
required  considerable  latitude  of  construction 
to  arrive  at  the  commissioner's  conclusion. 
Perhaps,  he  thought,  that  interpreting  the 
words  west  side  to  mean  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Fox  river,  while  it  was  taking  no  more  lib- 
erty than  was  usual  in  Indian  transactions, 
would  give  his  master  some  millions  of  acres, 
which,  otherwise,  he  must  be  at  the  trouble  of 
going  through  additional  forms,  to  bring  with- 
in his  grasp.  But  even  admitting  the  meri- 
dian of  Fox  river  to  have  been  intended,  there 
is  a  considerable  tract,  west  of  that  and  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  had  been 
already  taken,  under  the  treaty  of  1836,  and 
therefore  twice  paid  for — an  incredible  blunder. 
In  short,  as  was  said  before,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  such  doings, 


and  may  be,  it  was  not  intended  they  should 
be  understood  by  everybody. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  poor  Indians  were 
convinced,  at  the  treaty  of  1848,  that  Govern- 
ment was  bent  upon  having  their  lands,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and  having  no  means  of  putting 
by  so  powerful  a  customer,  they  must  receive, 
with  humility,  whatever  price  he  might  choose 
to  pay.  What  that  price  was  cannot  be  told 
with  precision  from  the  only  data  accessible  to 
the  writer  ;  but  by  an  approximation,  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  it  would  appear, 
that  for  the  121  millions  of  acres,  taken  by  the 
United  States  from  the  Menomonies,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  several  treaties,  about 
$1,184,500  were  to  be  paid,  or  about  9i  cents 
per  acre.  As,  however,  this  sum  was  not  to 
be  paid  at  once,  but  much  of  it,  in  annual  in- 
stalments, extending  through  a  series  of  years, 
the  Government  is  a  gainer,  in  interest,  of  not 
less  than  2i  cents  per  acre.  So  that  the  ac- 
tual price,  if  paid  according  to  treaty,  would  be 
about  seven  cents  per  acre,  for  some  of  the 
most  desirable  land  in  the  United  States.  How 
desirable,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  in  one  neighbourhood  alone,  as  a  late 
paper,  published  in  that  region,  exultingly  in- 
forms the  public,  no  less  than  500  families  of 
emigrants  have  settled  during  the  past  year, 
within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles.  They  who  have 
seen  the  beautiful  rolling  prairies  of  Wisconsin 
— wood-land  and  meadow  intermixed — will  not 
marvel  at  this.  The  healthfulness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  excellence  of  the  soil,  the  green 
slopes — shaded  here  and  there  by  natural 
groves — the  dancing  streams  and  crystal  lakes, 
render  it  a  far  more  attractive  region,  than  the 
low,  unvaried  and  feverish  tracts  of  country 
which  lie  more  eastward.  How  must  the  poor 
Indian  lament  his  expulsion  from  scenes  so  de- 
lightful in  themselves,  and  so  endeared  to  him 
by  many  fond  ties  and  pleasant  recollections! 

The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  Menomonie 
land  taken  by  Government,  was  made  by  mea- 
surement upon  the  map  already  referred  to. 
The  amount  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  several 
tracts  as  stated  in  the  treaties  of  1831  and 
1836  and  the  commissioner's  report  of  1848. 
Acres  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1848  ; 
it  is  for  all  the  land.  According  to  these  data, 
the  Menomonie  land  was  ten  millions  of  acres, 
and  of  course,  the  price  paid,  about  LLj-  cents 
per  acre,  not  deducting  interest  saved  by  the 
Government,  and  Q\ cents,  with  that  abatement. 
Make  the  calculation  which  way  you  will,  it 
is  evident  the  Indians  were  not  overpaid. 

Boudeuil  remarked,  that  the  reluctance  of 
the  Menomonies  to  remove,  arose  from  various 
causes,  some  real,  some  imaginary.  They 
have  lived  here  from  lime  immemorial  and  are 
attached  to  the  country.  They  find  here,  in 
abundance,  the  food  they  prefer — fish,  venison, 
and  wild  rice.  They  do  not  like  to  go  farther 
north,  to  a  more  severe  climate,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  less  and  the  winters 
longer,  and  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sioux,  who 
are  to  bound  them  on  the  west. 

He  thought  the  Indians  were  mistaken  in 
believing  they  had  seen  the  country  intended 
for  them,  and  had  too  bad  an  opinion  of  it.  He 
expects  to  go  with  them,  and  according  to  his 
information,  it  is  well  watered  with  running 


streams  and  lakes,  supplied,  no  doubt,  with 
fish  ;  along  the  margins  of  the  water  courses 
there  are  woods,  and  probably,  game ;  and  the 
soil  is  good. 

J.  P.  Bardwell,  a  missionary  to  the  Chippe- 
was,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  lately  been  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  person- 
ally  acquainted  with  the  country  set  apart  for 
the  Menomonies  and  does  not  give  so  good  an 
account  of  it  as  Bondeuil's  informant.  It  is 
more  than  well  watered.  Too  much  of  it  is 
under  water.  Fish  is  plenty,  at  certain  sea- 
sons ;  game,  always  scarce;  wild  rice,  pretty 
abundant.  On  sandy  spots,  with  a  good  ex- 
posure, the  short  Canada  corn  will  ripen.  The 
Chippewas  are  in  a  similar  country,  but  as  far 
north  as  48°.  They  suffer  often  for  want  of 
food,  and  Bardwell  says,  some  die,  every  year, 
of  starvation.  He  has  often  seen  children  of 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  so  weak  for  want  of 
food,  as  to  be  unable  to  stand.  They  resort 
to  many  expedients  in  order  to  prolong  life 
through  these  periods  of  famine  ;  such  as  boil- 
ing the  bark  of  trees,  and  drinking  the  water, 
boiling  deer  skins  and  old  moccasins,  and  eat- 
ing them.  They  beg  from  the  missionaries, 
the  water  in  which  fish  or  any  other  article  of 
food  has  been  cooked,  and  drink  it,  for  the  sake 
of  the  little  nourishment  it  contains.  To  such 
sufferings  as  these,  the  poor  Menomonies  are 
to  be  exposed.  They  will  not,  to  be  sure,  be 
so  remote  from  white  settlements,  if  that  will 
be  any  advantage ;  but  against  that  benefit,  if 
it  be  one,  they  may  set  the  proximity  of  the 
Sioux.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  place  them  along- 
side of  that  people,  whose  character  is  well 
known  to  the  Government.  Of  this,  we  have 
the  evidence  in  the  published  Reports  of  the 
Indian  Department,  the  chief  officer  of  which, 
in  the  year  1848,  was  William  Medill,  the 
very  person  who  made  the  treaty  of  that  year, 
by  which  the  Menomonies  were  consigned  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  that  savage  race.  In 
his  report,  that  same  year,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  he  proves  himself  to  have  been  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  reputation  of  the  Sioux.  He 
says,  they  are  "  wild  and  untamable,  and  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  extent  of  territory," 
"no  effort  could  concentrate  them;"  and, 
speaking  of  the  Pawnees — a  much  more  vigo- 
rous and  warlike  people  than  the  Menomonies 
— he  says  :  "  They  must  eventually  be  driven 
west  or  exterminated  by  the  Sioux — no  reason- 
able amount  of  military  force  could  prevent 
their  being  killed  off  in  detail." 

The  fears  of  the  Menomonies,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  far  from  being  imaginary.  Starva- 
tion on  one  hand  and  violence  on  the  other, 
may  terminate  the  period  of  their  sufferings. 

The  country  which  they  now  inhabit,  is  pe- 
culiarly blessed.  It  is  wonderful  to  find  in  so 
high  a  latitude,  such  a  profusion  of  the  gifts  of 
Nature.  The  waters  abound  in  fish  of  the 
finest  kinds — the  white  fish  and  trout,  and  the 
sturgeon,  on  which  the  Indians  feast,  are  plen- 
tiful, and  beside  these,  there  are  bass,  pike  and 
perch,  and  many  other  kinds.  The  streams 
and  borders  of  the  lakes  are  verdant  with  the 
wild  rice  (Zizania  aquatica)  which  affords,  in 
itself,  an  agreeable  and  nutritious  article  of 
diet,  and  is  the  means  of  attracting  immense 
numbers  of  water  fowl — geese  and  ducks,  par- 
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licularly.  Of  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  lell 
[•ou,  ihoy  have  the  canvass-back,  and  three 
Miters  that  are  better,  rhen  there  are  quails, 
rails,  grouse  ami  pheasants,  and  plenty  of  deer, 
bears,  and  hares  as  large  as  our  English 
i-abbils. 

The  word  Menomonie  signifies  wild  rice, 
and  is  given  to  this  Nation  because  it  is  so 
Important  an  article  of  their  subsistence. 

But  a  portion  of  the  Menomonies  have  a 
■setter  dependence.    When   Government  set 
Impart  a  tract  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  in- 
fstrucling  them  in  agriculture,  a  number  of 
ihem  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
(Acquiring  that  art.    They  were  the  Roman 
Catholic  converts,  and  according  to  reports 
jknade  to  the  Indian  Department,  are  500  in 
number.    These  reports,  which  the  Friends 
did  not  see  till  after  their  return  home,  give  a 
favourable  view  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Christian  Band  ;  much  more  so  than  any  ac- 
Icounts  given  to  the  Friends,  while  at  Green 
Bay.    But,  making  all  allowance  for  the  par- 
tiality of  their  missionary  friends,  there  would 
i appear  to  be  good  ground  lor  the  belief,  that  a 
■remnant  of  this  people  might  be  brought  with- 
•  in  the  pale  of  civilization.    They  were  making 
Ihopeful  progress  and  had  come  experimentally 
j  to  know  something  of  that  better  state  to  which 
;  they  might  fully  attain  by  patient  perseverance 
:  in  well  doing.    This  gratifying  improvement 
!had  taken  place  under  considerable  disadvan- 
j  tages,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  unsuitable- 
I  ness  of  the  Reservation,  "  which  was  along 
,  the  border  of  the  lake  Powawhaykonnay,  low, 
I  wet,  but  destitute  of  running  water,  and  very 
I  unhealthy." 

"  The  Menomonies,"  says  the  report  of  the 
Sub-Indian  Agent  for  1848,  "are  just  begin- 
ning to  change  slowly,  but  surely,  from  the 
savage  to  the  civilized  state.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  very  few  of  them  made 
any  attempts  to  draw  their  sustenance  from 
the  soil.  Now  104  families  derive  their  sup- 
port mainly  from  agriculture.  Of  these,  57 
live  in  good  substantial  log  houses  of  their  own 
construction.  They  have  under  cultivation 
200  acres  of  land,  well  cleared  and  fenced. 
They  are  reported  to  have  raised,  the  past 
season,  6000  bushels  of  corn,  500  bushels  of 
potatoes,  125  bushels  of  oats  ;  collected  1000 
bushels  of  rice  and  made  30,000  lbs.  of  sugar. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  this  infant  settle- 
ment, was  commenced  five  years  ago,  by  wild 
Indians,  with  no  resources  but  their  hands,  and 
but  slight  aid  from  the  Government,  it  may  be 
adduced  as  evidence  of  a  fixed  purpose,  on 
their  part,  to  make  full  proof  of  the  advantages 
of  farming  over  the  chase  for  support. 

"Their  example  is  having  its  influence  on 
other  portions  of  the  tribe.  The  last  season, 
Oshkehenannew  joined  the  farming  band.  He 
is  regarded  as  an  important  accession  from  the 
pagan  ranks.  Besides  this  brother  of  the  Head 
Chief,  a  very  influential  chief  has  also  lately 
joined  the  farming  band." 

Two  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  prosper- 
ous condition,  in  which  48  children — 24  of 
each  sex — are  instructed  in  English.  The 
pupils  attend  pretty  regularly,  though  some 
live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school- 


houses  :  the  settlement  being  scattered  along 
the  lake  shore  for  eight  miles. 

How  cruel,  after  exciting  the  desire  for  im- 
provement, and  imparting  a  foretaste  of  the 
superior  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  settled 
life,  just  when  they  had  fairly  engaged  in  the 
mighty  effort  to  discard  deeply-rooted  and 
time-honoured  usages,  and  assume  habits  of 
living  heretofore  strange  and  odious,  thus  to 
obscure  the  light  that  was  dawning  upon  them, 
and  plunge  this  people  again  into  the  darkness 
of  barbarism ! 

But,  says  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  object  of  removing  is  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  save.  Witness  the  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agent,  in  anticipation  of  the  treaty  of 
1848: 

"  Should  the  United  States  hold  a  treaty 
with  the  Menomonies  for  their  country,  and 
should  they  retain  a  part  of  it,  they  would  pro- 
bably in  a  few  years  be  surrounded  by  our 
advancing  settlements,  which  would  place  them, 
with  their  present  love  of  ardent  spirits,  in  a 
most  degraded  state.  The  humane  policy  of 
the  Government  in  removing  Indiuns  from  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  thousands. 

"Should  the  Menomonie  Indians  be  unwill- 
ing to  remove  south  of  the  Missouri  river,  a 
purchase  of  a  country  of  sufficient  extent  could 
no  doubt  be  made  from  the  Sioux.  The  ut- 
most harmony  and  good  feeling  have  hereto- 
fore existed  between  the  Sioux  and  Menomo- 
nie Indians." 

An  additional  inducement  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  philanthropic  project  is  presented 
by  the  agent : 

"  The  northern  part  of  the  territory,"  he 
says,  "  is  settling  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
Fox  river,  and  a  part  of  the  Menomonie  coun- 
try is  much  wanted  now  for  settlement." 

Ah,  the  cloven  foot ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

Important  Discoveries  in  Abyssinia. — Ro- 
cher  d'Hericourt,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
a  voyage  in  Abyssinia,  has  brought  with  him 
about  a  score  of  MSS.  in  the  Ethiopian  language, 
all  of  vast  antiquity  and  great  literary  value. 
They  are  folio  in  form,  bound  in  red  leather, 
with  the  Greek  cross  and  strange  ornaments 
on  the  covers.  In  some  of  them  the  writing 
runs  right  across  the  page;  in  others  it  is  in 
columns  ;  in  nearly  all  it  is  firm  and  bold  in 
character.  Some  of  the  MSS.  are  on  history, 
religion,  and  science ;  one  is  a  complete  and 
very  curious  treatise  on  the  mysteries  of  east- 
ern astrology  ;  and  one  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which 
differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the  ordinary 
version.  To  obtain  these  treasures,  R.  d'He- 
ricourt passed  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia, — hud 
to  employ  daring,  cunning,  persuasion,  and 
force,  to  go  through  many  hardships  and  per- 
secutions. He  has,  besides,  obtained  a  mass 
of  curious  information  on  the  religion  (which 
it  seems  is  half  Jewish,  half  Christian,)  the 
manners,  and  the  government  of  the  singular 
people  who  inhabit  Abyssinia  ;  has  ascertained 
all  that  could  be  learned  of  their  country,  of 


which  so  little  is  known  ;  and  has  collected  all 
the  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  on  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  But  what  is  more  practically  impor- 
tant than  all,  is,  that  he  has  brought  with  him 
numerous  specimens  of  a  plant,  the  root  of 
which,  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  a  cure  for  hy- 
drophobia, both  in  men  and  animals.  Of  its 
virtues  R.  d'Hericourt  had  practical  proof;  four 
dogs  and  a  man  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  were,  by  application  of  the  remedy,  cured 
of  the  hydrophobia  which  ensued  ;  whilst  a 
fifth  dog  (bitten  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
animal)  to  which  the  remedy  was  not  applied, 
perished  in  all  the  agony  of  that  horrible  dis- 
ease. 

The  virtue  of  the  plant,  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  it  for  use,  were  explained  to  the 
traveller  by  a  potentate  of  the  country,  who 
assured  him  that  it  was  there  generally  used, 
and  never  failed.  The  specimens  brought 
over  by  R.  d'Hericourt  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Academie  des  Sciencies,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  that  learned  body  has  been  appointed 
to  lest  their  efficacy.  If,  as  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  they  have  not  lost  their  virtue  in  this 
European  clime,  the  world  will  soon  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  curing  one  of  the 
most  frightful  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
and  Rocher  d'Hericourt  will  have  the  glory  of 
having  conferred  an  inestimable  blessing  on 
mankind. — Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette. 


Gas  in  England. — There  are  now  in  the 
British  isles  775  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  with  a  capital  of  £10,500,000, 
employing  20,000  men,  and  producing  nine 
billions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  annually,  to  make 
which  1,125,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed. 


Supposed  Discovery  in  Rankin  County, 
Mississippi. —  We  learn  from  a  late  number 
of  the  Brandon  Republican,  that  President 
Thornton  and  a  party  of  friends  have  recently 
made  a  visit  to  what  they  denominate  the 
"Platform."    It  is  situated  on  the  plantation 

of  Morrison,  and,  whether  it  is  regarded 

as  a  work  of  Nature  or  Art,  it  is  calculaled  to 
excite  considerable  interest  throughout  the 
State.  T.  inclines  to  the  latter  belief,  and 
says  :  "  It  is  a  work  of  ai  t  of  great  antiquity, 
of  curious  workmanship,  finished  in  the  finest 
style,  and  more  durable  than  could  possibly  be 
conceived  by  any  observer.  From  the  reser- 
voir or  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek  there  is 
a  paved  wayr,  beautifully  dressed,  leading  in  a 
regular  curve  to  the  Platform.  It  consists  of 
stone,  beautifully  dressed  on  top  and  jointed  at 
all  the  sides,  about  five  inches  in  thickness,  of 
various  figures,  on  a  bed  of  cement  about,  three 
inches  in  thickness,  laid  on  beautifully  white 
sand.  Its  size  is  at  least  120  feet  square,  and 
it  is  level  almost  to  the  variation  of  an  inch. 
There  was  no  perceptible  change  in  the  level 
of  this  floor,  but  an  increased  beauty,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  exposed.  1 
have  no  doubt  but  that  every  stone,  at  least 
every  square,  is  historical,  and  that,  if  we  wore 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  modes  of  ancient  re- 
cord, we  might  read  the  acts  of  a  nation  that 
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has  long  since  become  extinct.  A  few  years 
since,  Layard  saw  in  the  hand  of  a  Be- 
douin Arab  some  old  potiery  ;  he  ascertained 
the  place  from  whence  he  procured  it,  dug 
down,  and  found  the  city  of  Nineveh,  that  had 
been  lost  (or  thousands  of  years,  and  now,  in 
1819,  is  removing  to  the  capital  of  the  British 
Empire  its  ancient  monuments.  Who  can  tell 
what  this  Platform  may  lead  to !" — Late 
Paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scaltcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  189.) 

About  this  time  Sarah  Harrison  received 
many  letters  from  her  Friends  in  America, 
comforting  her  in  her  trials  and  weakness.  A 
short  note  from  John  Pemberton,  bears  date 
Fifth  month  13th,  1793. 

"  Beloved  Friend, — I  often  think  of  thee,  and 
desire  thy  support  every  way,  that  thou  may  be 
enabled  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier 
in  the  Lamb's  warfare.  Look  not  back,  but 
press  forward.  Discouragements  will  attend, 
and  many  baptisms  be  experienced  ;  but  this  is 
the  portion  of  all  who  go  forth  rightly.  If 
faith  and  strength  is  afforded  to  discharge  the 
commission,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected. 
Sometimes  the  most  good  is  done,  when  the 
poor  traveller  thinks  he  has  made  poorly  out. 
It  is  a  safety  to  be  stripped  after  seasons  of 
favour;  and  as  the  Gospel  spring  is  pure,  we 
need  to  be  often  emptied  and  washed,  that  it 
may  run  pure.  I  am  a  poor,  tiied  creature, 
but  I  labour  to  possess  my  soul  in  patience; 
and  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

John  Pemberton." 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  John  Pem- 
berton was  in  a  peculiarly  tried  condition  of 
mind.  He  had  returned  from  his  first  visit  to 
Europe  under  the  persuasion  that  he  had  not 
fulfilled  all  that  was  required  of  him  there. 
After  travelling  under  the  feeling  of  this  for 
two  years,  in  1791,  he  opened  a  prospect  be- 
fore his  Friends  of  returning  to  that  field  of 
labour.  His  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting, 
united  therewith,  but  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  some  doubt  was  express- 
ed whether  the  time  for  the  return  had  fully 
come.  John  was  very  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  with  his  Friends,  and  was  in  hopes  that 
he  might  feel  released  from  the  heavy  weight 
of  exercise  which  had  long  burdened  his  mind 
on  this  subject.  Such  was  not  however  the 
case,  and  he  was  now  baptized  into  a  belief 
that  he  must  once  more  lay  the  matter  before 
his  Friends.  This  he  did  to  his  own  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  following  Twelfth  month,  and 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Spring  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  next  following  uniting 
therein,  he  was  liberated  to  accomplish  his 
prospect.  But  the  Lord  had  better  things  in 
store  for  him, — and  after  he  had  suffered, 
travelled  and  ministered  awhile  in  Germany, 
which  was  his  field  of  labour  in  Europe,  he 
was  gathered  home  to  his  heavenly  rest. 

The  next  letter  we  shall  introduce  was  from 
Owen  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia.  Owen  was 
born  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
in  violation  of  the  peaceable  principles  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  had  taken  an  active  part 


in  the  Revolutionary  war,  for  which  he  had 
been  disowned.  Under  a  renewed  visitation  of 
Divine  love  and  mercy  to  his  soul,  he  was 
brought  to  see  and  repent  of  the  sins  of  his 
youth,  and  was  enabled  in  sincerity  to  con- 
demn the  warlike  measures  he  had  pursued, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends.  On  the 
30th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1783,  he  offered  a 
paper  of  acknowledgment  of  his  transgressions 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  which 
had  disowned  him  ;  and  at  the  time  it  was  read, 
great  solemnity  and  feeling  was  manifest.  The 
minute  made  by  the  clerk  for  the  occasion  ran 
thus  :  "  A  paper  offered  by  Owen  Biddle  being 
read,  a  degree  of  solemnity  prevailed,  in  which 
the  sympathy  and  satisfaction  of  the  meeting 
was  evident." 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1782,  John  Pember- 
ton in  writing  to  Henry  Drinker,  thus  speaks 
of  Owen  Biddle.  "  It  has  been  a  cordial  to 
hear  that  some  are  turning  their  faces  Zion- 
ward  in  our  city.  I  think  the  turn  of  O.  B. 
must  touch  poor  Timothy  Matlack,  and  1  wish 
it  may  profitably,  and  many  others.  May  he 
be  enabled  to  stand  firm,  for  trials  will  attend 
him,  and  he  may  be  perhaps  powerfully  at- 
tached by  some  of  his  connections.  My  cleat- 
love  to  him,  his  wife  and  children.  Tell  him 
my  concern  is  for  his  preservation  in  humility 
and  watchful  obedience  ;  thus  will  he  find  hard 
things  made  easy,  bitter  things  sweetened,  and 
light  and  strength  increase."  In  reply,  Henry 
Drinker  about  the  commencement  of  Sixth 
month,  1783,  says:  "A  suitable  season  for 
acquainting  Owen  Biddle  with  thy  brotherly 
care,  and  tender  concern  for  him  was  embrac- 
ed. He  was  reached  and  tendered  therewith. 
For  a  considerable  lime  past  he  has  appeared 
to  be  well  and  solidly  settled  into  a  weighty 
frame,  where  I  have  believed,  as  he  continues 
to  eye  the  hand  that  has  been  underneath  for 
his  help  and  recovery,  he  will  grow,  and  is 
growing  in  the  root  and  substance.  Your  last 
Monthly  Meeting  had  before  it  an  offering  from 
him,  drawn  up  in  full  terms,  very  expressive 
of  his  present  humbled  state.  It  was  weightily 
considered,  and  received  with  unanimity."  "  1 
know  thou  art  much  engaged  at  heart  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  mankind  generally, 
and  particularly  for  those  who  are  not  swal- 
lowed up  in  temporals,  nor  fettered  and  bound 
to  transient  and  perishing  things, — those 
whose  faces  are  turned  Zionwards,  and  who 
are  pressing  towards  an  inheritance  in  that 
city  which  hath  foundations.  Some  there  are 
that  appear  to  have  improved  the  late  proba- 
tions to  their  solid  benefit ;  but,  in  the  general, 
pride  and  vanity  greatly  abound.  A  living 
without  God  in  the  world  is  mournfully  obvi- 
ous, and  1  have  been  ready  to  say  in  my  heart, 
surely  this  people  will  yet  be  visited.  By  late 
accounts  from  Moses  Brown  it  would  seem  as 
if  Timothy  Davis  was  somewhat  shaken,  and 
a  hope  is  entertained  that  he  is  drawing  nearer 
towards  Friends.  One  of  his  brothers  has 
come  forth  acceptably  in  the  ministry,  and  an- 
other who  had  gone  off  with  him  in  the  sepa- 
ration, has  applied  to  Friends  to  be  again  re- 
ceived,— having  seen  his  errors,  and  professing 
a  willingness  to  condemn  them.  James  Rigby 
attended  our  meeting  this  day,  a  prospect  of 
his  being  healed  and  re-united  is  not  given  up 


by  some.  Our  worthy  Friend  John  Parrish 
has  his  real  help  and  assistance  much  at  heart. 
Richard  Humphreys  continues  solid  and  stea- 
dy.  Last  First-day  evening  Peter  Yarnall 
was  with  us,  and  largely  exercised  in  his  gift. 
I  thought  his  testimony  was  accompanied  with 
weight  and  instruction."  All  the  individuals 
referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  were  persons 
who  had  been  led  off  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  they 
were  at  this  lime  looking  back  with  eagernesa 
and  desire  to  the  fold  from  whence  they  had 
wilfully  departed.  James  Rigby  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  Friends,  and  the  meeting  he  be« 
longed  to,  issued  a  memorial  concerning  him. 
Richard  Humphreys  died  within  a  few  years 
comparatively,  and  was  a  valued  elder  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Of  Peter  Yarnall's  career 
of  usefulness  in  the  church,  we  have  already 
given  large  account. 

Owen  Biddle's  acknowledgment  contained 
the  following. 

"  Dear  Friends, — It  is  with  a  humble  sense 
of  my  unworthiness,  that  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  for 
his  fatherly  care  towards  me,  through  a  dis- 
pensation of  great  trials  and  afflictions,  and 
for  having  favoured  me  with  a  renewed  visita- 
tion of  his  Divine  Grace,  whereby  I  have  been 
made  sensible  of  my  past  deviations.  For 
which,  my  spirit  has  been  bowed  down  before 
him  with  humble  contrition.  It  is  with  sincere 
concern  that  I  have  to  lament  my  deviation 
from  the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  my  dis- 
regard to  your  brotherly  advice,  when  you 
treated  with  me  in  Gospel  love,  and  cautioned 
me  against  the  snares  of  the  adversary  of  our 
immortal  happiness.  [Had  I  received  your 
advice]  it  might  have  pleased  the  Divine  Being 
to  have  preserved  me  from  many  evils,  which 
I  was  led  into,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
late  war,  and  joining  with  the  measures  which 
led  thereto.  I  became  instrumental  in  some 
measure  to  a  series  of  public  calamities  and 
private  distresses,  the  unavoidableconsequences 
of  war,  which  through  mercy  I  have  been  fa- 
voured to  see,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  A  conduct  so  unguarded,  and 
contrary  to  the  peaceable  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  which  I  was  educated,  has  brought 
remorse  and  sorrow."  "  To  be  restored  again 
to  membership  with  you,  is  the  sincere  and 
fervent  desire  of  your  friend, 

Owen  Biddle." 

Such  was  the  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of 
this  once  zealous  advocate  of  war. 

The  reproof  administered  by  Benjamin  Lay* 
to  a  noted  privateersman  of  his  day,  is  admi- 
rably adapted,  we  might  think,  to  awaken 
serious  reflection  in  any  person  engaged  in 
war.    Captain  M'Pherson  sailed  from  the  De- 


*  The  substance  of  this  anecdote  once  appeared  in 
"  The  Friend,"  with  the  information  that  it  took  place 
between  Lay  and  the  noted  Paul  Jones.  I  knew  this 
could  not  be  so  when  I  first  read  it,  because  Benja- 
min Lay  was  dead,  some  time  before  Paul  Jones  was 
of  age,  or  ever  had  a  ship  of  his  own.  I  have  since 
found  the  above  account  of  it,  in  the  well  known  hand- 
writing of  a  Friend  deceased  a  number  of  years  ago, 
who  was  living  at  the  time  when  M'Pherson  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  war  and  conquests,  the  great 
hero  of  the  Delaware. 
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aware  with  his  ship,  and  during  the  French 
Mt  which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Can- 
sda  by  the  English,  he  was  very  successful  in 
capturing  French  vessels.  He  had  a  seat  on 
ihc  banks  of  lha  Schuylkill,  and  iherc  at  times 
when  his  vessel  was  in  port,  lie  would  carouse 
with  his  shipmates.  On  one  occasion  as  he 
was  riding  out  to  have  a  frolic,  perhaps  in 
1357,  he  me:  Benjamin  Lay  walking  in  to  the 
city.  The  person  of  Benjamin  Lay  was  so 
peculiar,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  w  ho  had  once  seen  him.  to  forget  him.  This 
occasioned  him  to  be  known  to  almost  every 
inhabitant  of  Philadelphia,  among  the  rest  to 
MTherson.  It  is  probable  that  the  person  and 
character  of  MTherson  were  also  known  to 
Lay,  or  if  not,  that  his  sword  by  his  side  and 
dress,  distinguished  him  as  one  whose  trade 
was  killing  men,  and  robbing  vessels.  M'Pher- 
son  wishing  to  have  some  sport  with  the  dimi- 
nutive and  deformed  philanthropist,  addressed 
him  w  ith,  "  Your  servant  .Mr.  Lay."  Instantly 
came  the  command  in  return,  "  Get  off  thy 
horse,  and  clean  my  shoes  !"  As  Lay  said 
(his,  he  pointed  down  to  his  high-heeled  boots 
covered  with  dust.  "  I  shall  not  do  that,"  re- 
plied the  captain.  "  Well  then,  don't  call  thy- 
self my  serrant,  but  speak  the  truth." 

Not  satisfied  with  failing  in  this  effort  at 
ifun,  the  captain  again  addressed  him,  "What 
is  the  way  to  heaven?"  With  appropriate 
quickness  Lay  answered,  "  To  do  justly,  love 
*nercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God."  M'Pher- 
Bon  was  much  startled  at  this  reply,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  that  if  these  were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  those  who  were  in  the  road  to 
Jieaven,  then  he  was  in  the  road  to  hell.  He 
jhowever  was  not  so  convinced  as  to  resign  his 
occupation,  which  springing  from  injustice, 
kvas carried  on  in  cruelty,  and  fostered  pride, and 
iwhich  tended  more  to  encourage  communion 
jwith  the  evil  one,  than  a  holy  walking  with 
(God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  London  Magazine. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LIFE. 

[  saw  an  infant  in  its  mother's  arms, 

And  left  it  sleeping  : 
STears  passed — I  saw  a  girl,  with  woman's  charms, 

In  sorrow  weeping. 

STears  passed — I  saw  a  mother  with  a  child, 

And  o'er  it  languish  : 
BTears  brought  me  back  :  yet  through  her  tears  she 
smil'd 

In  deeper  anguish. 

I:  left  her — years  had  vanished  ;  I  returned, 

And  stood  before  her : 
A  lamp  beside  the  childless  widow  burned — 

Grief's  mantle  o'er  her  ! 

in  tears  I  found  her  whom  I  left  in  tears, 

On  God  relying : 
\nd  I  returned  again,  in  after  years, 

And  found  her  dying. 

In  infant  first,  and  then  a  maiden  fair — 

A  wife — a  mother — 
Vnd  then  a  childless  widow  in  despair — 

Thus  met  a  brother  ! 

And  thus  we  met  on  earth,  and  thus  we  part 

To  meet — oh  !  never 
Till  death  beholds  the  spirit  leave  the  heart, 

To  live  forever ! 


Selected. 

TEMPTATION  AND  RESISTANCE. 

When  Pleasure  says,  "  Come  to  my  bowers, 

And  taste  of  thu  bliss  I  bestow  ; 
Where  merrily  pass  the  bright  hours, 

And  enjoyment  is  sure," — answer  No! 
And  tell  her  thou  seekst  for  the  pleasure 

That  is  pure  and  remains  unalloyed  ; 
That  thy  heart  is  above,  with  thy  treasure, 

Where  thy  bliss  can  be  never  destroyed. 

When  the  world  holds  up  honours  before  thee, 

Which  dazzle  and  lure  thee  to  stray  ; 
And  tells  thee  she'll  scatter  them  o'er  thee, 

Believe  not — she  lures  to  betray. 
And  toll  her,  that  vain  is  her  art, 

That  the  honour  tiiou  asks  is  above; 
That  there  are  thy  treasure  and  heart, 

That  there  are  thy  thoughts  and  thy  love. 

When  glittering  Wealth  to  thy  eyes, 

Spreads  her  store,  and  invites  thee  to  gain, 
And  secure  with  all  speed  the  rich  prize, 

Which  she  tells  thee  thou  soon  shalt  obtain — 
Oh  tell  her  thou'rt  rich — that  thy  wealth 

Is  thy  treasure  in  heaven  secure, 
That  thou  never  can  lose  it  by  stealth, 

And  that  with  it  thou  ne'er  canst  be  poor. 

If  Fame  blow  her  trumpet,  and  call 

To  thee  to  enlist  in  her  train  ; 
And  promises  gifts  unto  all, — 

Believe  not — her  promise  is  vain. 
Oh  tell  her,  she  cannot  allure, 

One  whose  treasure  and  heart  are  on  high, 
To  part  with  a  bliss  so  secure, 

For  anything  under  the  sky. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  New  City  at  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

The  seed  of  a  new  manufacturing  city, 
which  promises  to  be  a  second  Lowell  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  increase,  have  lately  been  plant- 
ed, and  have  already  germinated,  at  Hadley 
Falls  on  the  Connecticut  River,  about  midway 
between  Springfield  and  Northampton.  The 
following  account  is  condensed  from  a  more 
extended  article  in  a  late  paper. 

At  the  point  just  designated,  the  Connecti- 
cut cuts  a  beautiful  semicircle  and  falls,  within 
a  short  distance,  no  less  than  fifty-nine  feet. 
The  immense  water-power  afforded  by  this 
fall  is  more  than  thrice  that  at  Lowell,  on  the 
Merrimack,  and  transcends  any  other  available 
water-power  in  New  England.  It  has  been 
slightly  improved  for  a  number  of  years  by  a 
paper-mill  or  two  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream  (South  Hadley  Falls  Village,)  and  a 
small  cotton  mill  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  sagacity  of  several  leading  Boston  ca- 
pitalists, whose  enlightened  enterprise  had,  in 
other  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  reared  out 
of  the  still  forest  and  the  quiet  bubbling  water 
fall,  humming  factories,  and  stirring,  thriving 
villages,  several  years  since,  pointed  this  out 
to  them,  as  the  future  seat  of  the  greatest  ma- 
nufacturing city  of  the  New  World. 

Prominent  among  these  men  was  the  late 
Edmund  Dwight,  who  lived  only  to  see  the 
great  undertaking  fairly  started  on  its  giant 
pathway.  In  1847,  the  plans  of  these  gentle- 
men were  perfected,  the  right  to  the  water- 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  river  secured,  and 
possession  of  some  1200  acres  of  land  on  the 
left  bank  obtained.  The  same  winter  they 
obtained  a  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, under  the  name  of  the  Hadley  Falls 


Company,  and  with  a  capital  of  four  millions 
of  dollars,  practical  operations  were  immedi- 
ately commenced.  The  first  great  work — the 
most  startling  in  its  nature,  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment — was  the  construction 
of  a  dam  across  the  entire  width  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  which  at  this  point,  is  over  one 
thousand  feet  from  shore  to  shore,  with  a  rapid 
current  and  a  heavy  volume  of  water.  The 
first  effort — thai  of  the  summer  of  1848 — was 
unsuccessful.  The  structure  was  completed 
in  the  Eleventh  month,  and  seemed  massive 
and  firm  enough  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  fa- 
ther of  New  England  waters,  for  a  century. 
But  it  failed,  nature  asserted  her  sway,  and 
swept  away,  in  five  minutes,  the  labour  of  a 
summer.  This  was  a  sad  reverse,  but  the 
minds  that  could  conceive  and  soberly  set  about 
to  execute  a  project  so  vast  and  laborious, 
were  not  of  the  stamp  to  be  discouraged  by 
even  so  serious  a  failure. 

The  plan  of  the  structure,  which  is  in  its 
simple  characteristic  the  same  as  that  of  many 
existing  smaller  dams  in  the  country,  was  sug- 
gested and  strongly  recommended  by  the  gene- 
ral superintending  agent  of  the  corporation — 
John  Chase,  of  Chicopee,  who  has  enjoyed  a 
wide  experience,  and  won  a  high  reputation  in 
conducting  the  operations  of  manufacturing 
and  water-power  companies.  The  winter  of 
1848-9  was  improved  by  J.  Chase  and  Phil- 
ander Anderson,  an  engineer  of  well-known 
ability,  in  improving  and  perfecting  the  plan; 
and  the  many  and  formidable  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  overcome,  render  it  a  proud  monu- 
ment to  the  persevering  labour  and  scientific 
skill  which  they  bestowed  upon  it.  The  plans 
being  completed,  the  work  was  carried  through 
and  perfected  in  one  short  summer,  an  under- 
taking which  seemed  in  the  outset  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  accomplish  in  so 
short  a  time. 

Two  coffer  dams,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  each  extending  200  feet  from  the 
bank  into  the  stream,  were  commenced  in  the 
Fourth  month,  and  completed  in  the  following 
month.  The  water  was  pumped  out,  and  the 
timbers  laid  for  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

As  the  summer  advanced  and  the  water  be- 
came lower,  the  coffer  dams  were  extended 
200  feet  farther  on  each  side,  crowding  the 
whole  volume  of  water  into  a  space  of  217  feet 
in  width.  The  structure  was  continued  and 
completed  through  the  extended  coffer  dams. 
Then  there  remained  only  the  central  portion 
of  217  feet  to  be  finished.  Here,  to  dispose  of 
the  water,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
coffer  dams,  previously  constructed,  and  let 
the  water  on  the  portions  of  the  main  dam 
already  completed.  A  strong  coffer  dam  was 
then  thrown  across  the  gap  four  feet  higher 
than  the  first  ones,  raising  the  water  and  turn- 
ing it  through  openings  in  the  main  dam  which 
had  been  left  for  the  purpose,  16  feet  in 
width,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
structure.  This  feet  being  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  coffer 
dam,  the  last  piece  of  the  structure  was  pressed 
forward  rapidly  to  completion.  The  coffer 
dam  in  the  centre  was  then  removed,  and  the 
dam  stood  complete,  save  the  opening  in  the 
planking.    Through  this  the  water  was  rim- 
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nine  ihe  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  to  a  depth 
at  that  time  of  about  two  feet,  having  been 
raised  from  its  natural  bed  about  six  feet. 
Nothing  remained  now  but  to  close  this  open- 
ing. This  was  done  by  building  gates  or  doors 
of  the  width  of  the  opening  (16  feet)  and  18 
feet  long  each.  These  gates  were  put  together 
on  the  slope  of  the  dam,  above  the  opening, 
and  hung  each  by  5  strong  hinges. 

We  should  have  explained  that  the  face  of 
the  dam  fronting  down  stream  is  vertical  or 
nearly  so,  while  that  facing  up  the  river  is  in- 
clined only  20  degrees  from  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  whole  of  this  slope,  excepting  the 
opening  left  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  had 
been  already  covered  with  planking  six  inches 
thick.  To  the  edge  of  this  planking  the  gates 
just  described  were  fastened.  When  finished 
these  gates  were  raised  by  derricks,  turned 
over,  and  lowered  towards  their  place. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  coffer  dam,  the 
opening  was  closed  at  the  ends  of  the  dam, 
and  also  at  short  places  near  the  middle  of  the 
stream, — leaving  to  be  closed  by  gates,  828 
feet,  which  took  46  gates,  each  18  feet  long. 
All  things  being  made  ready,  at  22  minutes 
before  1  o'clock,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month, 
1849,  the  engineer  gave  the  signal,  and  every 
other  gate  dropped  into  its  home.  Immediately 
followed  another  signal,  at  which  the  remain- 
ing gates  fell  to  their  places, — and  the  dam 
was  closed.  The  "  mighty  waters"  rolled 
back  in  their  stream,  and  bowed  in  submis- 
sion to  the  science,  skill  and  labour  of  man. 

Thousands  were  upon  the  spot  to  witness 
the  closing  scene  of  this  great  work,  and  the 
filling  of  the  dam  was  watched  with  eager  cu- 
riosity. It  filled  rapidly  at  first,  but  more 
slowly  as  the  water  approached  the  top,  and 
at  six  minutes  before  10  o'clock  that  night,  or 
9  hours  and  10  minutes  from  the  closing  of  the 
gates,  the  sheet  poured  over  the  crest,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
scene  at  this  time,  the  darkness  of  the  heavens 
lighted  up  by  bonfires  on  either  bank,  and  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  river  below  the  dam,  illumi- 
nated with  the  waving  of  many  lanterns, — was 
surpassingly  fine.  The  water  pours  over  the 
dam  in  a  magnificently  perfect  sheet.  The 
depth  of  water  on  the  crest  varies  as  the  river 
is  high  or  low.  At  one  time  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  it  was  six  feet  deep. 

The  height  of  the  dam  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  varies,  from  28  to  32  feet.  The  amount 
of  timber  used  in  its  construction  is  about  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  feel.  The  abutments 
are  of  heavy  masonry,  the  amount  in  both  be- 
ing nearly  13,000  perches.  A  rough  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  lateral  pressure  which 
the  dam  sustains,  gives  nearly  twenty-nine 
million  pounds,  while  the  vertical  pressure  is 
about  three  times  that  amount. 

During  most  of  the  summer,  from  four  to 
five  hundred  labourers  of  various  kinds  were 
employed  upon  this  structure. 

The  dam  leaks  but  very  little, — not  a  whit 
more  than  it  is  desirable  for  its  preservation. 
The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  set  down  at 
$150,000.  There  is  not  a  dam  like  it  in  the 
United  States, — perhaps  not  in  the  world. 

While  this  great  work  was  perfecting  on  the 
water,  the  operations  of  the  Company  on  land, 


were  scarcely  less  majestic.  Hills  were  re- 
moved, valleys  filled  up,  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth  changed  from  its  broken,  into  an 
even,  finely  sloping  surface  for  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  where  it  subsided  into  an 
open  level.  Then  it  was  laid  out  in  streets 
and  squares,  with  appropriate  regularity.  Two 
canals,  400  feet  apart,  half  a  mile  long,  (and 
capable  of  being  extended  several  miles,)  140 
feet  wide,  and  15  to  20  feet  deep,  were  then 
constructed,  parallel  with  each  other  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  river.  The  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  first  canal  is  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  second  one,  the  water 
in  the  second  one  being  still  more  than  this 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  An  opportunity 
is  thus  afforded  of  using  the  water  twice,  when 
mills  have  multiplied  and  crowd  the  banks  of 
each.  The  canal  walls  are  nine  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom,  and  are  magnificent  specimens  of 
masonry.  An  immense  machine  shop,  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  a  fine  office  building,  a 
square  of  brick  tenements,  and  four  blocks  of 
boarding-houses,  have  also  been  erected  by  the 
company.  One  large  cotton  mill,  268  feet  by 
63,  six  stories  high,  capable  of  carrying  18,000 
spindles,  and  supporting  alone  a  population  of 
one  thousand  persons,  is  already  completed, 
and  will  be  set  in  operation  in  the  spring.  A 
second,  precisely  similar,  is  under  way. 

In  the  execution  of  what  has  already  been 
done,  there  have  been  excavated  by  the  Com- 
pany 602,000  yards  of  earth  and  40,000  yards 
of  rock.  The  whole  amount  of  masonry  work 
is  70,500  perches. 

All  these  are  the  work  of  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company,  but  they  do  not  purpose  to  go  large- 
ly into  the  business  of  manufacturing.  Their 
investments  in  land,  the  dam  and  improve- 
ments already  absorb  a  large  portion  of  their 
capital.  Having  furnished  an  almost  inex- 
haustible water-power,  and  surrounded  it  with 
every  facility  and  attraction,  they  now  invite 
individual  and  associated  capitalists,  to  come, 
purchase  and  improve  it  in  any  or  all  the  ways 
to  which  such  power  may  be  put.  Such  has 
already  been  the  case  to  some  extent,  and  as 
better  times  dawn  upon  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  growth 
of  this  embryo  city  will  be  rapid  almost  beyond 
precedent.  The  extent  of  the  resources  which 
the  place  presents  seems  almost  boundless.  A 
rough  and  probably  low  estimate  of  the  avail- 
able power  makes  it  equal  to  carrying  1,200,- 
000  spindles  and  giving  support  to  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 

Already,  the  village  has  a  population  of 
several  thousand.  Individual  enterprise  has 
erected  a  large  number  of  fine  store  blocks, 
and  a  very  extensive  hotel.  The  number  of 
traders  in  the  place  is  not  far  from  forty,  and 
the  signs  of  progress  are  visible  on  every  hand. 
While  the  material  wants  of  the  population  are 
thus  liberally  provided  for,  their  moral  and 
religious  instruction  is  not  left  uncared  for. 
The  Company  have  erected  a  fine  large  school 
house  in  a  beautiful  location,  and  have  set 
apart  a  number  of  lots  for  places  of  worship. 
On  the  high  land  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
village,  a  great  reservoir  has  been  made  which 
is  to  be  filled  with  water  from  the  river,  and 
thence  distributed  throughout  the  place.  A 


beautiful  supply  of  pure  water  is  thus  secured 
for  all  purposes.  Everything  is  conducted 
on  the  same  generous  scale,  and  many  gene- 
rations yet  to  come  may  have  abundant  cause 
to  bless  the  enlightened  founders  of  this  great 
work. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Second  Month,  1850. 

We  have  nothing  very  remarkable  to  record 
in  the  meteorology  of  the  month,  unless  indeed, 
it  be  the  unusual  amount  of  mild  and  pleasant 
weather.  It  was  ushered  in  with  a  clear,  and 
in  every  respect,  a  spring-like  day  ;  but  made 
its  exit  in  the  midst  of  a  regular,  south-easterly 
storm  of  rain. 

The  ground  having  been  sufficiently  warm- 
ed, during  the  latter  part  of  the  previous 
month,  to  start  the  growth  of  some  of  our  har- 
diest plants, — we  found,  as  early  as  the  first, 
the  garden  violet,  and  the  common  chickweed, 
(Stellaria  media,)  in  bloom,  and  a  few  days 
later,  the  swamp  cabbage,  (Symplocarpus  fce- 
tidus,)  not  particularly  admired  for  its  fra- 
grance, but  worthy  to  be,  on  account  of  the 
structure  of  its  flower, — besides,  it  is  said  to 
possess  some  medicinal  properties. 

On  the  evening  and  night  of  the  2nd,  a 
heavy  N.  E.  rain  ;  towards  morning,  the  wind 
veered  to  the  N.  W.,  and  blew  hard  from  that 
direction,  during  the  3rd  and  4th,  cooling  the 
atmosphere  down,  from  51°,  on  the  2nd,  to  6, 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  On  the  9th,  it 
commenced  raining  about  9  a.m.,  and  con- 
tinued, during  the  rest  of  the  day,  with  a  strong 
S.  E.  wind,  rendering  it  extremely  unpleasant 
for  those  who  were  under  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing out  of  doors.  14th. — Rained  hard  from 
7  A.  m.  till  about  2  p.  m.,  when  the  wind  shift- 
ed from  the  East  to  S.  W.,  the  cloud  became 
broken,  and  the  rain  ceased.  During  the 
night,  about  \  of  an  inch  of  snow  fell,  which,] 
however,  soon  vanished  in  the  morning.  With 
this  exception,  the  ground  was  entirely  naked 
throughout  the  month. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  an  aurora  bore- 
alis,  (Aurora  Polaris,  has  been  proposed,  as  a 
more  appropriate  name,)  was  visible,  which, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  sky  was  lighted  up  by 
the  full  moon,  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
splendid  one. 

Innumerable  jets,  or  columns  of  luminous 
matter,  varying  greatly,  in  extent,  brightness 
and  hue,  were  seen  shooting  up  from  a  point, 
nearly  in  thse  direction  of  the  north  pole,  some' 
times  stretching  nearly  across  the  heavens,  anc 
expanding  laterally,  so  as  to  cover  the  greatei 
part  of  the  sky,  in  the  form  of  light  clouds 
apparently  driven  southward  by  a  gentle  breezi 
that  was  then  blowing  in  that  direction.  I 
bright  halo  would  form  around  the  moon  fo 
a  time,  disappearing  again  shortly,  as  the  va 
poury  looking  substance  would  pass  away,— 
thus  successively  appearing  and  disappearing 
several  times  during  the  evening.  Frequentl; 
these  streams  would  not  extend  beyond  th 
zenith,  and  sometimes,  but  a  few  degrees  abov 
the  horizon.    Many  of  them  were  tinged  wit 
different  shades  of  red  and  yellow — principal! 
the  latter, — and  in  one  or  two  instances,  (aboi 
eleven  o'clock,)  distinctly  coloured  with  greet 
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a  little  distance  above  ihe  horizon  ;  slight 
tariattons  howeter,  in  colour  and  form,  were 
no:  observable,  on  account  of  the  light  of  the 
ttoon.  At  w  hat  tunc  il  passed  away,  or  what 
phenomena  it  presented  alter  the  eleventh 
hour,  we  arc  unable  to  say,  our  observations 
having  ceased  about  that  lime. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  Sec- 
ond month,  was  from  6  on  the  6th,  to  53  on 
the  86th)  or  S8°.  The  mean  temperature 
from  sunrise  to  2  r.  m.,  was  35|°,  being  ?f 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Idilional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  4. 

Croydon,  Tenth  month,  1834. 
I  am  ready  to  believe  you  would  not  attri- 
jute  my  silence  to  neglect  or  want  of  feeling, 
jeie  I  longer  to  forbear  by  pen  and  ink  com- 
lunicating.    I  trust  we  ate  too  much  like 
liistles  written  in  one  another  s  hearts,  that 
iiis  should  have  place.    Be  assured,  however, 
;at  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  salute  you 
jom  my  home.    I  visited  dear  W.  Byrd,  and 
jund  him  comfortable  in  mind.    He  had  late- 
I  been  taken  into  the  garden,  and  was  placed 
/  the  grave  of  his  wife  for  a  short  time.  I 
ought  him  more  bright,  and  clear,  and  col- 
lated in  his  faculties  and  memory,  than  when 
3  wife  was  living. 

{The  retrospect  of  my  journey  leaves  me  no- 
ling  but  peace,  hitherto;  and  my  only  disqui- 
|jde  is  lest  1  should  not  duly  estimate  this 
;ssin<r,  with  those  also  that  have  attended  me 
Iroughout.  I  think  nothing  has  failed,  ol 
Itat  il  seemed  given  me  to  expect  beforehand, 
iuld  be  allotted  and  meted  out.    It  has  been 


higher  than  that  for  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  prevailing  wind  was  N.  W.,  it  having 
blown  from  that  quarter,  during  the  greater 
part  of  17  days.  21  days  either  entirely  or 
partly  clear.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  10  days. 
The  amount  of  rain  for  the  month  was  3.86 
inches, — about  A  of  an  inch  of  snow.  In 
Second  month,  1849,  2.63  inches  of  rain,  and 
18^  inches  of  snow  fell. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Third  mo,  1st,  1850. 


an  instructive,  humbling  time  with  me;  and  in 
this  I  do  rejoice  greatly  ;  for  there  is  no  state 
I  so  desire  to  be  preserved  in,  as  that  of  pure 
dependence,  fear,  and  tenderness  of  spirit.  1 
gave  in  my  report  to  our  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  endeavoured  lo  stir  up  the  poor  flagging 
mind  to  faith,  zeal  and  love.  But  oh  !  how 
flat  are  things  now-a-days ;  and  what  shall  we 
come  to,  unless  there  is  a  revival?  And  how 
can  this  be,  (one  is  ready  to  say,)  without  a 
shaking?  Sometimes  under  a  sense  of  these 
things,  one  is  ready  lo  say,  "  my  soul  is  sick 
with  sighing,"  and  "  oh  !  that  I  had  in  the 
wilderness  a  lodging  place,"  &c.  And  yet,  at 
other  times,  when  favoured  lo  rise  above  a 
selfish  interest  and  anxiety,  one  cannot  but  see 
il  is  very  needlul  there  should  be  "  a  falling 
away  first,"  that  the  "  man  of  sin  may  be  re- 
vealed," and  more  and  more  discovered,  and 
that  Zion  may  be  more  and  more  redeemed 
through  judgment,  and  saved  as  by  fire. 
There  must  be  the  "  overflowing  scourge"  to 
pass  through,  when  "  the  refuge  of  lies"  is  to 
be  swept  away,  and  the  sure  Foundation  esta- 
blished and  manifested,  and  when  the  Lord  is 
about  "  his  work,  his  strange  work."    But  on 


such  subjects  I  need  not  be  explicit  to  you, 
who  so  fully  concur  in  them,  and  are  one  with 
me.  O,  may  nothing,  in  low  and  trying  sea- 
sons, be  permitted  lo  intervene  and  trouble  us 
unprofilably,  either  as  to  our  individual  lot 
and  state,  or  as  to  our  precious  fellowship 
and  unity  in  lhat  which  is  unchangeable, 
or  as  to  the  state  of  the  church  or  the  world  ! 
But  may  we  continue  in  faith  and  patience  to 
the  end  !" 


True  Humility. — In  a  letter  written  to 
Mary  Pennyman  in  consequence  of  some  of- 
fence which  she  took  at  one  of  his  trealises, 
William  Penn  says,  "In  thy  advice  to  me, 
that  I  should  have  a  care  of  the  knowledge 
lhat  puffs  up,  I  wish  I  may  follow  it  to  the 
end.  Yet  I  his  I  will  say,  that  the  knowledge 
of  God,  from  the  living  Witness  from  thirteen 
years  of  age,  hath  been  dear  to  me;  from  six- 
teen I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  it.  At  the 
University,  by  lhat  inward  work  alone,  I  with- 
stood many.  1  never  addicted  myself  to  school 
learning  to  understand  religion  by,  but  always, 
even  to  their  faces,  rejected  and  disputed 
against  it.  I  never  had  any  other  religion 
than  what  I  felt,  excepting  a  little  profession 
lhat  came  with  education  ;  I  had  no  relations 
that  inclined  to  so  solitary  and  spiritual  a  way  ; 
I  was  as  a  child  alone,  yet  by  the  heavenly 
opening  of  the  scriptures  to  my  understanding, 
and  more  immediate  inspirations,  was  I  con- 
firmed and  abundantly  comforted.  I  was  a 
secret  mourner  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and 
underwent  heavy  stripes  from  my  relations, 
(afterwards  by  them  repented  of)  and  that  fre- 
quently, only  for  my  inward  persuasion's 
sake,  which  was  too  strong  for  all  opposition 
or  allurements  in  the  end.  And  though  1  was 
awhile  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  glories,  both 
in  this  and  other  countries,  yet  it  was  ralher 
to  know,  that  I  might  the  better  condemn  them 
with,  a  vanity  of  vanities — all  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  than  to  sit  down  and  to  be 
married  with  them.  At  last  my  soul  meeting 
with  Truth,  lhat  is,  the  knowledge  of  that  in- 
ward, tender  principle,  that  ever  inclined  me 
lo  righteousness,  mercy  and  peace,  to  be  the 
Truth  in  the  inward  parts,  lhat  I  was  to  have 
my  regard  to,  I  embraced  it  with  gladness  of 
heart,  though  it  was  as  sharp  to  me  as  a  well 
pointed  dart,  because  of  iniquity.  So  that  the 
knowledge  that  puffs  up,  I  have  never  been 
much  exercised  in.  It  is  not  confuting  priests, 
maintaining  truth,  sound  doctrines,  lhat  puffs 
up;  no,  I  can  live  in  love  with  my  brethren, 
and  think  them  as  the  apostle  saith,  belter  than 
myself.  But,  Mary,  exalted  apprehensions  of 
greater  light  than  others,  larger  discoveries 
than  others,  more  self-denial  than  others, 
watching  for  others'  infirmities,  and  judging 
common  decency  and  conveniency,  as  thou 
must  know  that  thou  hast  done;  this  is  the 
Pharisee,  I  am  holier  than  thou.  Here  is  Ihe 
conceited,  puffed-up  state,  of  which,  O  that  you 
both,  and  1,  and  all,  may  have  a  care  of,  espe- 
cially of  Ihe  feigned  humility.  For  under  that 
seeming  nothingness,  lurks  the  greatest  exalt- 
ation ;  and  such  by  crying  down  all  heighth, 
raise  themselves  up  higher  than  ever,  as  if 
others  were  only  fit  to  be  pitied,  themselves 
justified  and  commended." — IT".  P. 
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Circumstances  of  the  weather  for  Sec- 
ond  month,  1850. 


1  3047 
52  365] 
3  40  38 
413  32 

5  7  23 

6  6  27 
725  40 
S32  47 
93851 

10  38  42 

11  30  38 

12  27  39 

13  26  43 

14  34  46 
1534  37 
1619  30 
17  20  43 
1829  47 
193440 
2022  46 

21  45  54 

22  32  38 
231440 

24  20  45 

25  40  50 
526)34  58 
27|33,56 
28  3144 


38. } 
43  k 
40 
22  A 
15 
164 
38  J 

39. J 
444 
40 
34 
33 

34  i 
40 

35  k 
244 
314 
38 
37 
34 
494 
35 
27 
324 
45 
46 
444 
374 


30.11 
29.94 
29.50 
30.10 
30.37 
30.57 
30.29 
30.09 
29.65 
29.41 
29.76 
30.03 
30.05 
29.32 
29.15 
29.87 
29.91 
29.61 
29.46 
29.89 
29.66 
30.04 
30.20 
29.92 
29.45 
29.64 
29.85 
29.91 


N.  W. 
N.  E. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.  VV. 
N.W. 

s  s  w. 
s.  w. 

S  S  E. 

N  W  to  W. 

N.W. 

N.  W. 

N.  to  S.  E. 

E  to  S.  W. 

S  W.  to  N  W. 

N.  W. 

S.  W. 

s.  w. 

N.  W. 
N.W. 

S.  W.  to  N.  W. 
N.W. 

s.w. 

S.  E. 
W  N  W. 

fN.  W. 

In.  w. 

S.  E. 


Clear  and  pleasant. 
Cloudy — rain  7  p.  m. 
A  little  snow  at  11  a.  m. 
Partly  clear. 
Clear, 

Do.    cloudy  p.  m. 
A  few  spits  of  snow. 
A  little  rain — cloudy. 
Cloudy — rain. 
Fair — shower  9  p.  m. 
Clear — cloudy  p.  m. 
Some  clouds — clear. 
Clear. 

Rain — \i  inches — fair. 
Snow  last  night — blustry. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Do.  hazy. 
Some  clouds. 
Clear — cloudy. 
Fair — blustry. 
Cloudy — clear. 
Clear. 

Do.  cloudy — rain  8  p.  m. 
Cloudy — clear  in  evening. 

Do.       do.  aurora. 
Clear. 
Do.    rain  p.  m. 
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THE  FKIEND. 


"  How  many  profess  God  and  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  historical  knowledge  of  both,  but 
never  come  to  the  mystical  and  experimental 
knowledge  of  them.  No,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, that  any  thing  should  bring  to  the  inter- 
nal  knowledge,  and  experience  of  the  work 
and  will  of  God,  but  the  light  and  spirit  only, 
by  an  inward  revelation  and  operation.  And 
such  as  entitle  themselves  to  Christianity, 
whilst  strangers  to  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for 
sin,  and  to  a  purgation  from  it,  by  the  fiery 
trials  of  his  inward  judgments,  as  well  as  out- 
ward tribulations,  who  is  as  refiner's  fire,  and 
as  everlasting  burning  to  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
and  subjects  of  the  god  of  this  world,  whose 
throne  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  diso- 
bedience unto  the  heavenly  light  within.  And 
therefore  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Lord 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  1  testify,  that  the 
way  for  every  man  and  woman  to  come  to 
God,  to  whom  darkness  can  have  no  access, 
for  10  it  he  is  inaccessible,  is  to  bring  his  or 
her  deeds  to  the  light  in  him  or  herself,  and  see 
if  they  be  wrought  in  God,  or  by  him.  If  they 
be,  the  fire  cannot  consume  the  pure  gold;  if 
they  be  not,  judgment  with  the  light  will  pass 
on  God's  behalf  upon  the  creature,  from  whence 
there  is  no  appeal,  without  due  repentance  and 
turning  to  the  light,  in  it  to  walk  in  thought, 
word  and  deed,  in  which  the  nations  of  them 
that  are  saved,  must  walk  and  live  forever." — 
Penn. 


A  Good  Hint. — "  An  old  animal  of  the 
woods,  who  had  spent  nearly  all  her  life  in 
going  about  eating  up  all  the  sheep  and  other 
animals  she  could  find,  at  last  grew  so  lame 
she  could  no  longer  walk  out.  She  was  sitting 
one  day  at  the  door  of  her  den,  when  she 
espied  another  resident  of  the  forest.  '  Good 
morning,'  said  she  ;  '  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  and  the  other  animals  never  call  to  see 
me!  1  lead  a  sad,  lonely  life  here  in  the 
cave  all  day  by  myself.'  '  I  am  a  plain  spo- 
ken person,'  said  the  other,  '  and  do  not  know 
that  you  will  like  what  I  say  ;  but  you  have 
spent  nearly  all  your  life  in  growling  at  peo- 
ple, and  eating  them  up  when  you  could  reach 
them,  and  now  they  do  not  care  to  come  near 
you.'  If  people  would  be  loved  and  be  visited 
when  they  grow  old,  they  must  be  kind  and 
gentle  to  others  when  they  are  young,  and 
when  they  are  well." 


"  Many  religious  communities,  as  well  as 
their  individual  members,  have  not  yet  seen 
the  fullness  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ;  and  if 
these  live  up  to  what  is  made  manifest,  in  and 
by  the  light  afforded,  I  never  could  doubt  either 
their  usefulness,  or  their  acceptance  with  Him 
who  opens  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom to  His  little  ones,  as  they  are  able  to  bear 
them." — From  Sarah  Grubb's  Letters,  1835. 


"  Woe  to  you  nobles  of  the  earth,  that  spend 
your  estates  in  pleasures,  and  your  days  in 
vanity — that,  like  those  of  old,  drink  wine  in 
bowls,  and  stretch  yourselves  upon  couches  of 
ivory — that  invent  musical  instruments  for 
your  mirth,  but  remember  not  the  afflictions  of  I 


Joseph,  neither  consider  of  your  latter  end. 
What  pride,  lust  and  excess  lie  at  your  doors  ! 
What  spoil  and  waste  do  you  make  in  the 
world  !  You  live  as  if  you  should  never  die, 
caring  only  what  you  should  eat,  what  you 
should  drink,  and  what  you  should  put  on ;  how 
you  should  trim,  perfume  and  beautify  your  poor 
mortal  selves — and  at  which  plays  and  sports 
you  should  divert  and  spend  away  that  trou- 
blesome and  melancholy  thing  called  time,  (as 
you  esteem  it,)  instead  of  redeeming  the  time, 
because  the  days  are  evil,  and  preparing  for 
the  eternal  judgment.  Is  this  the  way  to  glo- 
ry 1  Did  Jesus  give  you  this  example?  Oh, 
he  is  crucified  by  these  things.  This  is  far 
from  the  true  nobility  and  Christian  honour 
that  cometh  from  above." — W.  Penn. 


In  a  single  century,  two  thousand  millions 
of  human  beings  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  act  their  busy  parts,  and  sink  into  its 
bosom. 


The  lady  of  a  Yorkshire  baronet  solicited 
her  lord  for  a  dairy  farm,  with  which  to  em- 
ploy her  leisure  hours.  Her  wish  was  grant- 
ed ;  and,  being  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
farmer,  her  ladyship  realized  handsome  profits 
by  her  eggs,  her  butter,  and  her  poultry.    "  1 

am  sure,  Sir  ,"  said  she  to  her  indulgent 

spouse,  "  I  don't  know  why  tenants  grumble 
as  they  do,  1  find  farming  very  profitable." 
"  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  but  you  pay  me 

no  rent."    "  Ah  !"  rejoined  Lady  ,  after 

a  pause,  "I'd  forgotten  the  rent." — Yorkshire 
Paper. 


Grape  Vines. — We  have  an  arbor  about 
fifty  feet  long,  on  which  is  trained  twelve  Isa- 
bella grape  vines.  In  the  fall  of  1848  we  dug 
a  trench  along  the  inside  of  the  arbor,  the  vines 
having  originally  been  planted  on  the  outside, 
and  in  this  trench,  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, placed  cattle  feet  procured  from  a  slaugh- 
ter house  in  the  neighbourhood,  covered  each 
foot  with  one  pint  of  unleached  wood  ashes, 
and  one  quart  of  charcoal  dust.  This  season 
the  grapes  are  more  plenty  than  we  have  ever 
seen  them  on  any  vine,  and  the  flavour  is  very 
superior  to  any  of  the  sort  we  have  ever 
seen. — Working  Farmer. 

"  Such  as  can  be  baptized  with  that  baptism, 
and  drink  of  that  cup,  which  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized with,  and  drank  deeply  of,  such,  and  such 
alone,  shall  sit  at  his  right  hand  in  the  high 
and  heavenly  place,  which  is  a  hard  saying  to 
all  the  notional  and  carnal  professors  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  children  of  light  receive  it  with 
thanksgiving,  and  sanctify  God  in  their  hearts." 

Cure  for  Phthisis. — At  the  sitting  of 
the  French  Academy  recently, — Lacouppey's 
note  on  the  curability  of  phthisis  was  received 
with  favour.  He  states  that  as  yet,  theraupeu- 
tics  do  not  teach  how  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
pulmonary  tubercalisation  ;  he  thinks  that  he 
has  supplied  the  desideratum.  He  has  admi- 
nistered in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  pharma- 
ceutical preparation,  pommade  mercurielie 
(mercurial  ointment)  in  pills,  a  dose  from  five 
to  forty  centigrammes  daily,  half  in  the  morn- 


ing, half  in  the  evening.  Under  this  treatmen 
the  morbid  phenomena  soon  lessened,  and  then 
ceased  altogether;  and  this  in  the  same  inva- 
riable order  :  in  a  few  months  the  cure  is  com' 
pleted. 
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"  The  Cretins  of  the  Alps,"  next  week. 


We  are  encouraged  to  hope  from  the  follow 
ing,  that  there  is  some  ground  for  expectation 
that  reformatory  measures  are  about  to  take 
place  in  a  quarter  where,  in  truth,  they  an 
greatly  needed.  We  give  the  substance  of  e 
paragraph  in  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  of  tht 
6th  instant : 

The  Firemen. — A  Good  Work. — Seve' 
ral  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  Chinese 
Museum,  in  vindication  of  the  firemen  of  Phil 
adelphia,  and  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  then 
in  some  general  bond  of  co-operation  for  theii 
mutual  vindication  and  improvement.  W< 
understand  other  meetings  are  to  be  held  of  e 
similar  character.  No  one  can  question  tht 
sound  policy  of  enlisting  the  better  feelings  ol 
our  firemen  in  a  general  effort  to  throw  ofFthe 
odium  which  has  been  created  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  theii 
number.  Collectively,  they  are  a  body,  whose 
invaluable  services  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. 


A  stated  annual  meeting  of  The  Contributors 
to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  De- 
prived of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,  will  be  helc 
at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing-house, on  Fourth-day  afternoon,  Thirc 
month  13th,  at  3  o'clock. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa 
tion  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-da; 
evening,  13th  inst.,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meet 
ing-house.  Friends  interested  in  the  object  c 
the  Association,  are  invited  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1850. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Boari 
ing-School,  will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  tl 
26th  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disa] 
pointment  in  case  the  school  should  be  fille 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  childn 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Josej 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mi 
berry  street,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Mulbei 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Fifth-day,  Second  month  28 
Joseph  Kite  and  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  late  Hiri 
Walton,  all  of  Philadelphia. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Tisit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  195  ) 

During  the  absence  of  ihe  Commissioner, 
(daily  rumours  were  set  afloat  of  schemes  con- 
cocting to  upset  the  awards  agreed  upon  by 
[he  chiefs.  Their  publication  in  the  Green 
Bay  Advocate  had  given  the  discontented  in- 
formation upon  which  to  act.  Oh,  that  mine 
Htemy  would  write  a  book  ;  then  I  could  pen 
him  in  a  coiner !  They  espied  weak  points, 
as  they  thought,  which  the  Commissioner  would 
aol  be  able  to  maintain.  But,  happily,  he  had 
proceeded  by  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and 
his  position  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  But  in 
addition  to  this  defence,  he  was  fortified  by  the 
testimony  of  good,  competent  and  disinterested 
men. 

One,  who  had  held  a  judicial  station,  called 
at  the  Fort,  and  voluntarily  declared,  that  "  it 
was  the  most  satisfactory  apportionment  that 
anv  Commissioner  to  that  country,  had  ever 
made;  and  though  not  without  defect,  he  thought 
any  attempt  at  amendment  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  in  all  probability,  result  in  some- 
thing less  satisfactory." 

The  intimation  was,  that  though  the  chiefs 
might,  with  regard  to  a  few  individuals,  have 
been  a  little  warped,  yet  having  latterly  been 
a  good  deal  in  company  with  certain  persons, 
they  would  now  be  less  likely  than  before,  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment.  Similar 
sentiments  were  expressed  by  various  respect- 
able individuals,  some  of  whom  were  experi- 
enced in  such  business.  They  all  agreed,  that 
whatever  demonstration  might  take  place,  on 
his  return,  the  Commissioner's  safety  consisted 
in  adhering  strictly  to  the  decisions  made  in 
full  council,  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
instructions. 

Many  bugbears  were  conjured  up,  to  scare 
the  Commissioner  withal,  when  he  should  re- 
appear at  the  Bay.  Some  of  the  Mixed-Meno- 
monies,  used  to  the  lion's  share  of  Indian  plun- 
der, got  around  the  Interpreter,  and  raised  such 
a  clatter  about  his  ears,  because  he  had  not  got 


the  chiefs  by  the  nose  and  led  them  in  a  track 
more  to  their  liking,  that  he  grew  nervous,  not 
knowing  what  retaliation  they  might  visit  upon 
him.  To  rc-cstablish  himself  in  their  good 
graces,  he  too  came  to  the  Fort,  to  protest, 
gently,  against  that  which  he  had  countenanced 
before.  Being  asked  why  he  did  not  make  his 
objections  before  the  Commissioner,  in  council, 
he  excused  himself  on  the  ground,  that  La- 
motle  absolutely  controlled  the  council,  and  all 
hands  were  afraid  of  him. 

The  Indian  agent,  likewise,  had  his  com- 
plaint to  make,  not  of  the  intentions,  but  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commissioner.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  wanted  the  council  to  be 
open.  In  consequence  of  the  method  pursued, 
he  alleged,  "  numbers  of  the  mixed  blood, 
from  a  distance,  and  orphans,  who  had  no  one 
to  represent  them,  had  been  entirely  over- 
looked." 

The  Friend  replied  to  these  and  other  objec- 
tors, that  general  allegations,  verbally  made, 
could  not  claim  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  ;  that  if  certain  parties  thought 
themselves  aggrieved,  they  should  state  their 
grievances,  in  writing  ;  that  if  they  believed 
persons  had  been  wrongfully  enrolled,  they 
should  communicate  their  names  in  writing, 
with  the  objections  to  them  ;  and  if  any  had 
been  omitted,  they  should  in  like  manner  re- 
port their  names  and  claims ;  and  all  such 
representations  should  be  signed  by  the  parties 
presenting  them. 

These  expressions  of  discontent  rendered  the 
prospect  of  a  quiet  payment  and  agreeable  ter- 
mination of  this  affair,  rather  uncertain.  There 
were  symptoms  of  a  storm  brewing.  But 
storm  or  no  storm,  the  Commissioner  arrived, 
with  the  glittering  gold,  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  Seventh  month,  and  proceeding  with  it, 
at  once,  to  the  vault  of  the  United  Stales  Land 
Agent,  there  left  it,  for  safe  keeping,  during 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  In  the  same  vault 
was  a  large  sum  in  specie,  just  boxed  up  and 
ready  to  be  forwarded,  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  overland,  in  a  light  vehicle,  to  be  driven 
by  the  agent,  without  companion  or  guard, 
down  to  Chicago;  there  to  be  added  to  a  still 
larger  sum,  and  transported  to  New  York,  for 
Government  account ;  the  very  spot  from 
which  the  Commissioner  had  just  come,  with 
his  valuable  charge.  The  wisdom  of  this  me- 
thod of  circulating  the  precious  metals  is  hid- 
den from  common  eyes.  The  inventors  of  Ihe 
Sub-Treasury  system  are  entitled  to  the  credit, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Near  10  o'clock,  ihe  hour  when  orderly 
people  begin  lo  think  of  bed,  the  Friends  being 
quietly  engaged  in  relating  their  experiences, 
during  the  late  separation,  the  first  rumbling 
of  the  impending  storm  saluted  the  Commis- 
sioner's ears.    The  secretary  of  the  Indian 


agent  made  his  appearance  at  the  Fort,  with  a 
thick  packet,  in  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Commissioner.  It  proved  to  be  a  commu- 
nication, with  enclosures,  from  Morgan  L. 
Martin,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Green  Bay, 
well  known  in  th"  political  world.  Hp  u>»a 
I  he  attorney  of  the  malecontents,  and  ^present- 
ed how  greatly  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
published  awards  and  their  exclusion  from  the 
council.  The  letter  enclosed  two  lists — one 
of  persons  alleged  to  be  wrongfully  entered, 
and  the  other  of  81  individuals,  who,  it  was 
asserted,  for  reasons  assigned,  were  not,  but 
ought  to  be  enrolled. 

The  Friends,  considering  this  and  the  fact 
of  the  chiefs  being  then  at  or  near  the  Bay, 
concluded,  in  order  to  silence  all  cavillers,  and 
give  the  new  applicants  a  fair  chance,  if  any 
of  them  had  claims  for  admission,  they  would 
make  an  effort  to  hold  a  short  council  with  the 
Indians.  Of  this  conclusion,  Martin  was  in- 
formed, in  a  respectful  note.  With  regard  to 
past  decisions,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to 
re-open  them. 

Early  next  day,  the  8th,  messages  were  sent 
to  the  chiefs,  requesting  them  lo  meet  the  Com- 
missioner in  council,  at  6  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the 
succeeding  day  :  at  8  o'clock,  on  that  day,  the 
payment  was  to  begin.  This  left  very  little 
time  for  deliberation  ;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, nothing  better  could  be  done. 

At  6  o'clock,  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
Friends  and  Charles  A.  Grignon,  U.  S.  inter- 
preter, met  in  the  council  chamber.  After 
waiting  an  hour,  most  of  the  chiefs  appeared, 
and  the  business  was  opened  to  them.  The 
Sachem  had  not  come,  and  it  was  somewhat 
of  an  experiment  lo  undertake  business  with- 
out him,  and  what  the  Friends  had  been  assur- 
ed, could  not  be  done.  The  chiefs,  it  was 
said,  would  never  open  council,  or  consider 
any  subject,  without  the  presence  of  their  Sa- 
chem. They  did,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
as  lime  was  very  precious,  make  a  beginning; 
but  business  had  made  little  progress,  when  he 
came  in,  and  without  noticing  the  indignity,  by 
any  outward  sign,  took  his  usual  seat,  which 
had  been  left  vacant,  and  went  forthwith  at 
the  old  occupation  of  chopping  kmni-kinnic 
and  tobacco,  as  if  there  was  nothing  amiss. 
All  the  chiefs  who  had  before  assembled,  were 
now  in,  with  the  addition  of  the  venerable 
I-ah-me-taw,  or  Fish  Spawn,  who  took  place 
next  the  Sachem,  claiming  precedence  of  Old 
Silver.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  plain- 
ly and  comfortably  attired,  with  a  full,  open 
brow,  and  a  sedate  and  thought  ful  countenance. 
If  there  be  truth  in  physiognomy,  he  must  be 
quite  superior,  in  intellect  and  morals,  lo  the 
Brave.  The  Friends  could  only  judge  by  the 
aspect  and  bearing  of  the  man,  for  he  was 
silent. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Commissioner  remarked  to  the  chiefs, 
that  this  meeting  was  unexpected,  and  that  he 
was  glad  to  sec  them  once  more. 

He  told  them,  that  the  object  of  calling  them 
together,  was  not  to  undo  what  they  had  be- 
fore concluded;  that  what  had  been  done  should 
be  left  just  as  they  had  fixed  it ;  that  it  had 
been  published,  and  the  Government  would 
expect  that  it  should  stand,  and  that  no  name 
should  be  taken  from  the  roll,  that  had  been 
deliberately  placed  upon  it  in  council. 

But,  he  added,  upon  his  return,  he  had 
found  an  account  of  some  names,  said  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  upon  the  roll,  which  he  was 
going  to  read  to  them.  When  they  had  been 
read^  the  chiefs  would  say,  whether  they  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  tlipm.  If  they  disap- 
proved, he  would  reject  them.  This  work  was 
to  be  the  work  of  the  chiefs.  What  had  been 
before  done  was  their  work,  and  what  they 
now  did  should  be  their  work,  and  he  would 
not  influence  their  decision.  He  reminded 
them,  that  the  Half  Breeds  had  been  promised 
their  money  that  day,  and  must  have  it,  and 
therefore,  this  council  must  be  short. 

The  names  of  the  eighty-one  claimants  were 
then  read  ;  twelve  were  found  already  on  the 
roll,  and  eight  were  admitted.  The  rest,  or 
sixly-one,  were  decided  by  the  chiefs  to  have 
no  claim  whatever. 

Proof  being  produced  in  council,  that  nine 
individuals,  under  different  appellations,  were 
twice  upon  the  roll,  correction  was  directed  to 
be  made,  so  that  no  one  should  come  in  for 
two  shares  ;  and  it  being  stated  that  one  lad, 
who  had  been  entered,  was  deceased,  the  name 
was  ordered  to  be  erased. 

This  repetition  of  individuals,  under  differ- 
ent appellations,  arose  in  part,  from  habits 
prevalent  among  the  Indians  and  persons  of 
Mixed-Blood,  and,  partly,  perhaps,  from  evil 
intent  :  which  intent,  however,  must  have  been 
defeated,  at  the  payment,  as  no  individual 
could  easily  present  himself  twice  before  the 
Indian  Committee  of  Supervision,  without  de- 
tection. For,  although  the  Indians  might  have 
been  confused,  in  a  few  cases,  about  names, 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  so,  with  regard  to 
persons.  People,  of  the  classes  just  mention- 
ed, about  Green  Bay,  have  a  very  loose  and 
uncertain  system  of  nomenclature,  which,  in 
a  business  community,  would  lead  to  endless 
blundering  and  perplexity.  The  Indian  habit 
of  changing  names,  with  advance  of  age  and 
change  of  circumstance,  may  do  very  well  in 
a  primitive  state  of  society,  where  neither  peo- 
pie  nor  transactions  are  numerous,  and  every 
body  knows  every  body  ;  but,  as  was  demon- 
strated, in  the  present  case,  in  the  complexity 
of  civilized  society,  it  becomes  a  mighty  incon- 
venience. A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent,  by 
the  council,  in  endeavouring  to  identify  men 
and  names;  but  it  was  some  compensation  for 
the  trouble,  that  in  777,  which  came  under 
examination,  but  nine  errors  were  detected.  It 
was  matter  of  wonder,  that  many  more  were 
not  made,  considering  the  variety  of  names  by 
which  the  same  individual  was,  frequently, 
designated.  If  a  woman  was  a  widow,  she 
would  be  called  by  her  maiden  name  or  that 
of  her  deceased  husband,  as  people  might 
fancy.    If  she  had  been  married  several  times, 


of  which  a  number  of  instances  were  reported, 
she  was  called,  sometimes,  by  her  maiden 
name,  and  sometimes,  by  the  name  of  one  or 
other  of  her  husbands,  as  the  memory  or  pre- 
dilection of  the  speaker  might  determine;  and 
children  were  called,  at  one  time,  by  the  fa- 
ther's patronymick,  and  at  another,  by  the 
mother's,  and,  besides,  all  had  Indian 
names.  The  tracing  of  families  developed  a 
very  corrupt  state  of  society  at  Green  Bay, 
such  as  one  would  not  expect  in  a  rural  popu- 
lation, elsewhere  than  in  the  West  Indies  or 
some  pagan  country  ;  much  less  in  one  of  our 
free  stales.  The  number  of  children  repre- 
sented to  be  abandoned  by  their  fathers,  was 
a  very  unpleasant  circumstance,  and  indicated 
a  low  state  of  morals. 

But  to  return  to  the  council : — the  addition 
and  correction  having  been  agreed  upon,  it 
was  decided,  that,  as  in  consequence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  payment,  there  could  be  no 
examination  of  the  revised  Roll  and  Supple- 
ment, in  council,  the  four  chiefs  before  appoint- 
ed, to  assist  on  that  occasion,  should  be  autho- 
rized to  attest  them,  on  behalf  of  the  chiefs. 
This  was  the  more  needful,  as  the  increase  of 
names  would  cause  a  reduction  of  the  residua- 
ry sum,  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
favoured  fifty. 

The  Commissioner  then  decided  to  close  the 
council,  the  time  for  payment  having  arrived; 
but  Carron  on  behalf  of  the  others,  said  he 
had  some  names  to  offer,  for  insertion  on  the 
roll ;  which,  on  being  read,  were  agreed  to, 
being  seventeen  in  number.  The  first,  a  fe- 
male, her  proper  name  not  being  known  to  the 
chiefs,  was  directed  to  be  entered  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Waw-pa-noh-met-tah-a-moh.  This  form- 
ed a  pretty  appropriate  finale  to  its  euphonious 
predecessors  on  the  list ;  such  as  Bah-me-ke- 
zhe-go-kew,  Pee-quo-chee-na-nieu,  Ah-yan-e- 
vvah-quah-6,  Nah-mah-tosh-eeh-qua,  Kah-kah- 
kee-ugh-kew,  and  Elizabeth  Squan-ob-pun- 
nock. 

The  Commissioner  was  again  moving  for  an 
adjournment,  when  the  Sub  Indian  Agent,  who 
had  come  in,  during  the  proceedings,  requested 
that  the  council  might  consider  some  names 
which  he  had  to  offer.  When  this  functionary 
presented  himself,  on  this  wise,  a  rather  for- 
midable list  was  anticipated,  from  what  he  had 
at  other  times  said  of  the  numbers  omitted; 
but  the  presentation  proved  a  very  modest  one 
indeed,  amounting  to  three  names  only,  which 
were  admitted. 

The  Commissioner  now  told  the  chiefs  they 
must  close.  He  had  been  at  the  council  room, 
as  he  had  appointed,  by  6  o'clock,  and  must 
now  attend  to  the  Half  Breeds.  He.  was  sorry 
to  be  abrupt,  but  now  adjourned  the  council, 
with  a  request,  that  all  the  chiefs  would  quit, 
except  the  four  deputed  to  attend  at  the  pay- 
ment. 

Oshkosh  and  his  people,  with  the  exception 
mentioned,  moved  slowly  off,  as  if  reluctant  to 
depart ;  and  this  was  the  last  seen  of  them  by 
the  Friends. 

A  Daguerreotypist,  at  the  Bay;being  desirous 
of  adding  to  his  collection  portraits  of  some  of 
the  principal  Menomonies,  obtained  their  con- 
sent, and  one  day  several  went  to  his  room, 
and  the  likeness  of  one  of  them,  was  taken. 


But  when  the  chiefs  saw  how  the  thing  was 
done,  they  were  seized  with  qualms,  suspect- 
ing supernatural  agency  in  the  business;  they 
knew  not  what  mischief  might  befal  the  sub- 
jects of  such  dealings  with  invisible  powers, 
and  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  prudently  refused 
to  permit  further  proceedings,  until  they  had 
consulted  their  Medicine-man,  or  Juggler, 
whose  business  it  was  to  decypher  prodigies 
and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  dark- 
ness. 

The  oracle,  no  doubt,  was  unpropitious,  for  • 
the  chiefs — though  without  assigning  a  reason 
— persisted  in  declining  the  honour  of  having 
the  memory  of  their  faces  perpetuated,  by  so  | 
incomprehensible  a  process. 

Like  other  people  still  groping  in  the  origi- 
nal darkness  of  human  nature,  they  are  trou- 
bled with  many  superstitions.    One,  which  is 
rather  amusing,  is — the  notion,  that  there  is 
bad  luck  in  telling  one's  own  name.    On  seve-  J 
ral   occasions,  forgetting   the   obstacle,  thei 
Friends  attempted  to  get  this  delicate  piece  of  ■ 
information,  by  direct  inquiry,  but  never  could  , 
obtain  any  more  satisfactory  response,  than  a 
simpering  smile  from  a  woman  or  a  stupid 
stare  from  a  man.    A  bystander  generally  put  ■ 
an  end  to  the  embarrassment,  by  pronouncing 
the  forbidden  name,  to  the  evident  relief  of  the 
subject  of  the  question. 

The  8th  hour  appointed  for  the  payment 
had  passed,  before  the  council  was  over 
Crowds  of  people  had  collected  about  the  Sally 
Port  and  were  impatient  to  get  in.  The  sher 
iff,  who  was  stationed  there,  had  to  exercise 
his  good  humoured  firmness,  to  prevent  them 
from  making  a  rush.  He  was  a  man  of  portly 
dimensions  and  brawny  arm — as  became  his 
function — of  excellent  temper  and  of  a  resolu 
tion  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  people  kne 
what  mettle  he  was  made  of,  and  when,  i 
reply  to  a  bravado  that  they  would  come  in, 
whether  he  pleased  or  not,  he  answered — half 
in  joke  and  half  in  earnest — that  they  must 
then  get  ready  for  some  buryings,  they  con- 
cluded it  would  be  safest  to  wait  his  time. 

Inside,  were  his  deputy,  a  constable,  the  In- 
dian agent  and  Captain  Shaler — all  intent  on 
preserving  order.  The  police  officers,  it  might 
be  mentioned,  were  engaged  by  the  agent,  who 
considered  himself  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  The  Commissioner  would 
have  preferred  dispensing  with  them. 

The  council  room  being  cleared,  the  specie 
brought,  and  the  Commissioner,  with  an  assist- 
ant and  the  four  chiefs,  locked  in,  and  the 
other  Friend  outside  the  window,  under  the 
porch,  with  a  big  table,  pen,  ink,  and  the  much 
disputed  roll  ;  it  was  deemed  proper  to  open 
the  gate  and  let  the  flood  pour  in. 

Notwithstanding  some  little  irritation,  at  the 
detention — which  was  natural  enough — all 
proceeded  quietly  and  orderly,  without  any 
farther  show  of  dissatisfaction.  Each  one 
seemed  entirely  disposed  to  pocket  the  share 
assigned  him,  without  demur  or  dispute,  quite 
untroubled  by  the  foolish  threats  which  had 
been  made  against  any  who  should  dare  to 
sanction  this  unrighteous  distribution,  by  par- 
taking of  it.  The  very  parties  reported  to 
have  uttered  the  threats,  took  their  allotment 
with  as  much  meekness  as  the  rest. 
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i  Eii»ht  sweltering  hours  were  spent  in  this 
Kftupalion.  The  sun  shot  down  his  hottest 
leys  into  the  sandy  area  of  the  Fort,  the  corn- 
act  enclosure  around  which  and  the  crowded 
nultitude  within,  caused  an  atmosphere  that 
Minded  one  of  the  sweatings  of  Sahara, 
^ther  than  the  breezy  refreshments  of  the 
orthcrn  lakes.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
•ere  paid,  when  approaching  darkness  sus- 
ended  proceedings,  till  the  morrow. 

(To  lie  continued.) 

Communicated. 

The  Grizzly  Bear. 

This  bear  justly  considered  as  the  most 
readful  and  dangerous  of  North  American 
(uadrupeds,  is  the  despotic  and  sanguinary 
nonarch  of  the  wilds  over  which  he  ranges, 
jigantic  in  size  and  terrific  in  aspect,  he  unites 
o  a  ferociously  blood-thirsty  disposition  a  sur- 
passing strength  of  limb  ;  which  gives  him  un- 
lisputed  supremacy  over  every  other  quadru- 
ped tenant  of  the  wilderness,  and  causes  man 
nimself  to  tremble  at  his  approach.  To  the 
ndians  the  very  name  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  is 
[feeadful,  and  the  killing  of  one  is  esteemed 
;qual  to  a  great  victory  :  the  white  hunters  are 
ilmost  always  willing  to  avoid  an  encounter 
vith  so  powerful  an  adversary,  and  seldom  or 
iever  wantonly  provoke  his  anger.  The 
»rizzly  bear  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life, 
ind  on  many  occasions  numerous  rifle-balls 
lave  been  fired  into  the  body  of  an  individual 
vithout  much  apparent  injury.  Instances  are 
•elated  by  the  travellers  who  have  explored 
he  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
vfountains,  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  balls  hav- 
ng  been  discharged  into  the  body  of  one  of 
hese  bears  before  it  expired.  In  confirmation 
)f  these  statements  we  shall  here  introduce 
some  sketches  from  narratives  given  in  the 
ournal  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Long's  Expe- 
lition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

One  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  one 
if  Lewis  and  Clark's  canoes  perceived  one  of 
hese  bears  lying  on  the  open  ground  about 
hree  hundred  paces  from  the  river,  and  six 
if  them,  who  were  all  good  hunters,  went  to 
Utack  him.  Concealing  themselves  by  a  small 
jminence,  they  were  able  to  approach  him 
within  forty  paces  unperceived  ;  four  of  the 
hunters  now  fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in 
his  body,  two  of  which  passed  directly  through 
.he  lungs.  The  bear  sprang  up  and  ran  furi- 
ously with  open  mouth  upon  them  ;  two  of  the 
hunters  who  had  reserved  their  fire,  gave  him 
two  additional  wounds,  and  one  breaking  his 
shoulder  blade,  somewhat  retarded  his  motions. 
Before  they  could  again  load  their  guns,  he 
came  so  close  on  them,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  run  towards  the  river,  and  before  they  had 
gained  it,  the  bear  had  almost  overtaken  them. 
Two  men  jumped  into  the  canoe;  the  other 
four  separated,  and  concealing  themselves 
among  the  willows,  fired  as  fast  as  they  could 
load  their  pieces.  Several  times  the  bear  was 
struck,  but  each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  his 
fury  towards  the  hunter;  at  last  he  pursued 
ihem  so  closely  that  they  threw  aside  their 
guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  from  a  perpen- 
dicular bank,  twenty  feet  high,  into  the  river. 


The  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  very 
near  the  hindermosl  man,  when  one  of  the 
hunters  on  the  shore  shot  him  through  the 
head,  and  finally  killed  him.  When  they 
dragged  him  on  shore,  they  found  that  eight 
halls  had  passed  through  his  body  in  differ- 
ent directions.  On  another  occasion  the  same 
enterprising  travellers  met  with  the  largest 
bear  of  this  species  ihey  had  ever  seen.  When 
they  fired  he  did  not  attempt  to  attack,  but  fled 
with  a  tremendous  roar;  and  such  was  his  te- 
nacity of  life,  that  although  five  halls  had  pass- 
ed through  his  lungs,  and  five  other  wounds 
had  been  inflicted,  he  swam  more  than  half 
across  the  river  lo  a  sand-bar,  and  survived 
moie  than  twenty  minutes.  This  individual 
weighed  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  at  least, 
and  measured  eight  leet  seven  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  hind 
feet,  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a-half  around  the 
breast,  three  feet  eleven  around  the  middle  of 
the  fore  leg,  and  his  claws  were  four  inches 
and  three-eighths  long.  However  singular  it 
may  appear,  that  an  animal  endowed  with  such 
a  fondness  for  destruction  and  blood,  can  exist 
altogether  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  grizzly  bear,  no  less  than  all  other  species 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  is  capable  of  sub- 
sisting exclusively  on  roots  and  fruits;  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  peculiarities  of  their 
system  of  dentition.  It  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  hunters  and  travellers,  should  sup- 
pose the  grizzly  bear  to  be  wholly  carnivorous, 
seeing  that  he  displays  such  an  unappeasable 
ferocity  of  disposition,  and  so  uniform  an  ea- 
gerness to  destroy  the  life  of  any  animal  that 
falls  within  his  power.  Y.  Z. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Cretins  of  Hie  Alps. 

The  following  account,  taken  from  a  recent 
publication,  has  appeared  to  me  likely  to  inter- 
est some  readers  of"  The  Friend." 

It  presents  a  rare  instance  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion and  perseverance  in  obtaining  an  object 
for  which  there  can  be  very  little  reward  in 
this  world.  If  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  be  a 
part  of  the  motive  for  it,  such  love  of  truth  is 
usually  accompanied  by  other  virtues,  and  sel- 
dom takes  so  self-denying  a  direction. 

The  benevolent  individual  whose  efforts  are 
alluded  to,  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  is  a  Protestant 
physician,  native  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 

M. 

Amongst  the  2,188,000  souls,  forming  the 
population  of  Confederate  Switzerland,  there 
are  about  20,000  persons  afflicted  with  cretin- 
ism in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  about  8000  of 
these,  it  is  calculated,  are  truly  idiots  ;  while 
the  others  labour  under  various  kinds  of  bodily 
and  menial  infirmities,  sufficient  to  mark  the 
existence  of  the  same  malady,  but  not  to  pre- 
vent them  from  engaging  in  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  disorder  occurs 
chiefly  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
parts  and  the  shady  sides  of  narrow  valleys  in 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps.  In  the  more 
open  places,  and  at  elevations  of  4000  feet  and 
upwards,  it  is  seldom  met  with.    It  would  ap- 


pear that  in  the  deepest  valleys,  and  even  at 
particular  spots  in  these  valleys,  the  worst 
cases  occur.  In  his  account  of  the  cretins, 
Dr.  Reeves  remarks,  that  he  found  many  bad 
cases  in  one  small  village  in  adjoining  houses, 
"  which  were  built  under  ledges  of  the  rocks, 
and  all  of  them  very  filthy,  very  hot,  and  mis- 
erable." The  children  of  the  poor  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  those  of  persons  in 
more  comfortable  circumstances.  At  Miint, 
in  a  poor  population  of  100,  thirty  are  cretins. 

Numerous  as  these  miserable  objects  still 
are,  they  are  unquestionably  less  so  than  they 
were  a  century  ago.  The  diminution  in  their 
number  seems  lo  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  im- 
provement which  has  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  style  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
classes,  to  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  cutting 
down  of  woods,  the  discouragement  of  marri- 
ages amongst  cretins,  and  the  greater  care 
exercised  by  the  parents  in  sending  their  af- 
fected children,  for  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  to  their  chalets  on  the  Alpine  heights. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  cretinism  exists 
only  in  Switzerland  :  it  is  seen  also  among  the 
mountains  of  Carinthia,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
also  in  the  highlands  of  Madagascar,  in  Ke- 
maon,  within  the  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
and,  according  to  Sir  George  Stanton,  even 
in  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  physical  indications  of  the  disease  are 
generally  apparent  within  the  first  year  after 
birlh.  The  child's  head  is  disproportionately 
large  and  misshapen;  its  lips,  tongue  and 
throat,  have  a  swollen  appearance.  In  many, 
the  skin  is  very  pallid  or  sallow,  and  wrinkled  ; 
the  hair  is  white,  the  flesh  soft,  the  organs  of 
the  body  generally  appear  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  the  stature  low.  As  the  child  ad- 
vances in  age,  its  intellectual  and  moral  defects 
become  more  and  more  obvious.  All  the 
senses  are  dull,  and  the  mind  is  imperfectly 
roused  by  their  feeble  actions.  Sensibility  is 
so  blunt  that  they  seem  to  feel  neither  blows 
nor  wounds.  Many  cretins  are  dumb,  "  not 
merely  because  they  cannot  hear,  but  because 
the  organ  of  speech  is  unable  to  express 
thought,  even  if  it  were  conceived."  Often 
the  only  sound  that  is  uttered  is  like  the  cry 
of  one  of  the  lower  animals.  Very  many  are 
affected  with  goitres,  which,  in  the  older  cre- 
tins, sometimes  attain  a  great  size  ;  and  oilier 
symptoms  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  are  ap- 
parent in  all.  Many  are  subject  to  fits  of  rav- 
ing, resembling  paroxysms  of  mania.  In 
extreme  cases,  there  is  presented  a  hideous 
combination  of  deformities,  so  that  the  poor 
creatures  cannot  be  seen  by  one  unaccustomed 
lo  the  sight  without  exciling  feelings  of  deep 
disgust  ;  they  are  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
walk,  or,  at  the  best,  they  do  so  with  a  wad- 
dling gait ;  they  cannot  even  feed  themselves. 
The  eyelids  quiver,  and  the  eyeballs,  large, 
red,  and  prominent, continually  roll  and  squint; 
the  countenance  has  a  vacant  expression  ;  tl  e 
distorted,  rickety  limbs  move  convulsively  ; 
the  manifestations  of  mind  are  the  feeblest  pos- 
sible. Cretinism,  in  many  instances,  is  here- 
ditary, but  sometimes  cretin  parents  have 
healthy  children. 

Such  was  l he  miserable  condition  of  many 
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thousands  of  human  beings,  and  these  inhabi- 
tants of  sonic  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  known 
world,  when  Dr.  Guggenbuhl [was  raised  up  to 
net  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  prove  that  even 
such  humiliating  degradation  is  susceptible  of 
relief  through  the  agency  of  well-devised  and 
patiently  executed  plans  of  treatment,  physical 
and  moral. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a  tour  amongst  the 
high  Alps,  made  in  1836,  that  he  first  became 
specially  interested  in  the  Cretins.  He  saw 
and  felt  deeply  for  their  wretchedness;  he  re- 
solved to  study  their  condition  minutely,  and 
for  this  purpose  gave  himself  wholly  to  their 
service,  and  lived  for  two  years  amongst  them 
in  the  small  and  retired  village  of  Sernf,  in  the 
Canton  Glarus.  After  this  he  made  another 
journey  through  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
regions  of  Switzerland,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  subject  took  still  stronger  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  "  the  idea  weighed  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  him  that  this  numerous 
and  degraded  class  of  beings  who  filled  the 
valleys  were  left  to  sink  deeper  in  their  mise- 
ry, without  one  effort  being  made  to  help 
them."  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  now  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Swiss  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  requested  its 
countenance  and  aid  in  his  purpose  of  forming 
an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  cretinism. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  he  received  from 
the  Cantoral  Government  of  Berne,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  in  favour  of  his 
schemes  made  by  the  association,  the  sum  of 
600  Swiss  francs,  wherewith  to  make  a  com- 
mencement of  his  undertaking.  ' 

In  1840,  the  hospice  of  the  Abendberg  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  A  very 
few  entered  at  first  ;  but  the  results  were  so 
speedily  encouraging,  that  after  only  two 
months'  trial  of  his  plans,  Dr.  Guggenbiihl 
resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  and  all  his  powers 
to  the  work,  and,  regardless  of  all  difficulties, 
to  strive  to  realize  the  wish  which,  day  and 
night,  was  the  continual  subject  of  his  thoughts. 
From  such  a  spirit,  animated,  doubtless,  by 
true  Christian  principles,  great  things  were  to 
be  expected  ;  and  hitherto  the  philanthropic 
physician  has  been  enabled  to  persevere  most 
steadily,  amidst  frequent  discouragements,  in 
the  self-denying  and  almost  herculean  task 
which  he  set  for  himself.  How  much  patience, 
how  much  pure  benevolence,  how  much  faith, 
how  much  zeal  are  required  for  the  laborious 
occupations  of  the  Abendberg,  can  be  conceiv- 
ed of  only  by  those  who  have  had  personal 
experience  of  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  lowest  phases  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  ignorance. 

The  great  leading  principle  on  which  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl's  treatment  is  founded,  is,  that  the 
immaterial  and  immortal  soul  is  alike  in  all 
men,  and  that  the  varieties  which  exist  in  the 
manifestations  of  its  faculties  depend  upon  the 
differences  in  the  degree  of  perfection  possess- 
ed by  its  external  envelope,  the  body  ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  more  complete 
and  normal  the  state  of  the  bodily  functions  is, 
the  more  freely  do  the  mental  faculties  exhibit 
themselves. 

Cretinism,  then,  being  the  effect  of  a  diseas- 
ed state  of  the  body,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Gug- 
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genbuhl  as  amenable  to  proper  treatment,  just 
as  in  any  other  morbid  condition;  and  he  hopes, 
by  improving  as  far  as  possible  the  bodily 
health,  to  admit  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect 
and  the  moral  feelings  being  brought  into  play, 
and  then  subjected  to  suitable  training. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl  learned  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that,  if  young  children  affected 
with  cretinism  be  taken  from  their  native  val- 
leys to  the  Alpine  heights,  for  even  a  few 
months  of  the  summer,  their  general  health  is 
greatly  improved,  and  their  physical  and  men- 
tal defects  are  diminished.  He  therefore  re- 
solved that  the  situation  of  his  proposed  infir- 
mary should  be  a  very  elevated  one  ;  and  he 
chose  for  the  subjects  of  his  experiments  the 
youngest  cretins  he  could  find. 

To  form  a  nursery  for  invalid  children,  of 
from  one  year  to  six  years  of  age,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers,  and  that  not  merely 
for  the  summer,  but  for  the  whole  year,  was 
certainly  a  bold  step;  but  bolder  still  was  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  warm-hearted 
projector  to  become,  in  his  own  person,  the 
director  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  the 
physician  and  teacher  of  the  little  patient-pu- 
pils. There  he  was,  a  man  of  highly  cultiva- 
ted mind  and  refined  tastes,  shut  up  for  months 
together,  far  away  from  the  amenities  of  social 
life,  with  few  companions  but  those  idiot  chil- 
dren, of  whom  scarcely  one  was  able  to  recip- 
rocate the  smiles  of  tenderness  and  love  he 
bestowed  upon  them.  Can  anything  be  con- 
ceived of  requiring  more  self-denial,  patience, 
and  resolution  ? 

It  is  not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  Abend- 
berg, on  an  open  space  of  grass  land,  that  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl's  cottages  are  situated.  It  is,  in 
summer,  a  lovely  spot.  The  views  of  the 
neighbouring  Alps,  the  Monch,  the  Eigher, 
and  the  Jungfrau,  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and  of 
the  celebrated  green  valley  of  Interlachen,  are 
magnificent.  The  combination  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  in  the  scene  is  almost  unrivalled. 
The  effect  of  it  on  the  opening  minds  of  the 
young  patients  is,  doubtless,  highly  favourable 
to  their  development.  There  are  here  excel- 
lent and  abundant  springs,  and  the  soil  is  so 
productive,  and  the  temperature  so  high,  that 
ordinary  esculent  vegetables,  and  even  grain 
and  maize,  grow  and  ripen  well.  Poultry  and 
goats  are  also  reared  :  so  that  the  little  colony 
is  almost  self-supporting.  The  winter's  cold 
is  not  so  great,  nor  the  fall  of  snow  so  deep  on 
the  summit  of  the  Abendberg,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  Alps  at  the  same  elevation. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"  There  is  a  bread  that  perisheth,  and  there 
is  a  drink  that  perisheth  ;  and  woe  to  them  that 
feed  thereon,  for  their  souls  shall  perish  also, 
if  they  repent  not.  But  there  is  a  bread  that 
never  perishes,  and  there  is  a  fountain  that 
springeth  up  unto  eternal  life,  and  blessed  are 
they  who  feed  and  drink  thereof;  for  they  shall 
have  eternal  life  with  God.  This  is  that  which 
only  satisfies  what  is  born  of  God  ;  it  will  feed 
on  no  other  bread,  nor  drink  of  any  other  wa- 
ter. I  cannot  but  warn  you  all  that  are  come 
to  the  Lord's  day,  that  you  cease  from  all 


other  food,  from  man,  and  man's  will  and  in- 
vention,  for  that  stifles  the  Divine  sense  ;  that 
overlays  and  kills  this  heavenly  birth." — W* 
Penn. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

The  letter  from  Owen  Biddle  to  Sarah  Har-  ] 
rison  before  alluded  to,  bears  dale  Philadelphia, 
Fifth  month  21st,  1793. 

"  My  dear  Friend  and  much  esteemed  Sis- 
ter, — I  feel  myself  a  poor  creature,  having 
often  to  look  back  at  the  hole  of  the  pit  from 
whence  I  was  digged  :  and  although  it  affords - 
occasion,  at  times,  to  bless  the  Hand  that  sow 
marvellously  wrought  for  our  escape,  yet  itl 
occasions  great  self-abasement  and  humiliation. 
It  is  my  lot  often  to  be  in  a  state  of  imprison- 
ment, and  to  feel  as  if  bound  in  fetters  and  in  I 
iron  bands  ;  and  oh  !  that  I  may  be  preserved 
in  these  seasons,  in  the  patient  resignation  of 
the  creaturely  will.    1  believe  it  is  good  for  usf 
to  have  our  faith  and  patience  thus  exercised, 
notwithstanding  it  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood. 
But  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom ;  it  is  that  pure,  incorruptible  seed  which 
is  born  from  above,  and  our  being  made  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  that 
prepares  us  for  this  inheritance.    May  we,  my 
dear  Friend,  so  walk  in  faithful  obedience 
through  time,  that  we  may  finally  have  to  re-1 
joice  with  him  through  an  endless  eternity,  in! 
the  fruition  of  his  blessed  presence  in  which 
there  is  life,  and  at  his  right  hand,  rivers  of 
pleasure  forevermore." 

Owen  Biddle  then  narrates  the  various  ser- 
vices in  which  many  ministering  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Yearly. 
Meeting,  were  engaged.  After  telling  of  six 
Friends  who  had  gone  to  attend  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  at  Sandusky,  he  adds:  "At  this 
place  it  is  expected  and  hoped  that  our  Friends 
will  have  a  full  opportunity  with  these  people; 
too  many  of  whom  continue  in  what  is  called 
a  savage,  barbarous  state  ;  although  not  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  that  principle  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  bring  salvation.  Many  of  them 
manifest  the  influence  of  this  principle  on  their 
hearts  by  the  most  lively  expressions  of  sensi- 
bility, and  sometimes  acknowledge  it  vocally. 
A  circumstance  now  occurs  to  my  remem- 
brance, which  is  worth  mentioning.  Twenty 
Indians  of  the  Wabash  Nation  left  their  native 
country,  about  nine  hundred  miles  west  of  this, 
in  the  beginning  of  last  winter,  to  come  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  order  to  ratify  a  treaty  made  with 
them  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  On  their 
journey  they  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties^ 
though  treated  kindly  -by  the  people.  At 
length  they  all  arrived  in  this  city  but  one,  who 
died  on  the  way.  The  rest  mostly  came  in 
healthful  and  stout,  except  two  who  had  taken 
the  small-pox  on  the  way.  This  alarmed  our 
people  in  power,  as  it  did  the  Indians.  The 
former,  being  desirous  that  the  Indians  might 
escape  the  infection  in  the  natural  way,  which 
they  considered  as  being  mostly  fatal  to  the 
Indians,  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  be 
inoculated.  To  this  the  Indians  consented  : 
but  it  proved  unfavourable.   Seven  of  their 
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number  died  ; — some  of  them  persons  of  great 
influence  :  and  one,  a  man  of  worthy  charac- 
ter, as  being  noted  for  promoting  a  friendly 
disposition.  Whilst  two  of  t lie  eldest  lay  very 
ill,  our  Friends  John  Pemberton  and  John  Par- 
rish  went  to  see  them.  [The  Indians]  acknow- 
ledged to  Friends,  their  kindness  in  coming  to 
see  them,  and  desired  they  would  come  often 
to  look  upon  them,  and  that  (hey  would  consi- 
der them  as  their  children.  One  of  them  [then] 
addressed  the  other  nearly  in  these  words : 
1  Brother,  don't  he  cast  down.  We  have  come 
upon  a  good  work.  It  was  the  Good  Spirit 
that  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  come,  to  do  the 
good  work  of  peace ;  and  whether  he  permits 
us  to  return  back  to  our  country  again,  or  not, 
let  us  be  content,  as  I  believe  it  wdl  be  well 
with  us.'  This  was  preaching  the  Gospel ;  [it 
was]  the  power  of  God  that  brought  them  to 
say,  •  Thy  will  be  done,' — the  highest  anthem 
sung  in  heaven,  as  our  dear  Friend  S.  F.  had 
to  testify. 

"  Since  thou  left  thy  dear  native  place,  we 
have  been  generally  favoured  with  health.  To 
the  list  of  interments,  which  have  been  few, 
may  be  added  that  of  Richard  Mason's  son 
Benjamin,  who  died  suddenly  last  week  ;  and 
that  of  Hannah  Kite,  who  deceased  yesterday, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  in  which  she  manifest- 
ed a  desire  to  be  with  her  dear  Redeemer; 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  if  she  was  preserved 
in  patience  to  the  end,  all  would  be  well  with 
her. 

"  On  the  night  after  the  death  of  R.  Mason's 
son,  his  workshop,  in  which  were  thirteen  or 
fourteen  fire-engines,  some  nearer  finished 
than  others,  with  all  his  materials,  and  consi- 
derable property  of  his  son's,  took  fire,  and 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  three  adjacent 
buildings.  This  loss,  in  addition  to  the  death 
of  his  son,  excited  the  sympathy  of  his  friends 
and  others  ;  and  large  collections  were  made 
for  the  sufferers,  by  which  they  were  in  part 
relieved. 

"  I  am,  dear  Friend,  with  feelings  of  pure 
friendship  and  esteem,  thy  poor,  unworthy 
brother, 

Owen  Biddle." 

The  Hannah  Kite  referred  to  in  the  letter, 
resided  at  Merion,  and  had  appeared  in  the 
ministry  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  her 
Friends.  The  late  Benjamin  Kite  writing  of 
the  state  of  society  at  that  time  in  Merion, 
speaks  of  Hannah  Price  as  being  "  a  lovely 
young  woman."  And  then  adds,  "  She  and 
my  cousin  Hannah  Kite,  were  the  ornaments 
of  that  meeting.  They  were  both  pious,  and 
died  young.  Of  them  I  think  it  may  truly  be 
said,  '  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints.'  " 

The  Indian  whose  remarks  are  given  in 
Owen  Biddle's  letter  appears  to  have  made  a 
greater  attainment,  than  the  one  James  Dick- 
enson tells  us  of.  James  being  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  thus  wrote,  "  At  one  place 
there  came  a  great  many  Indians  to  a  Friend's 
house  where  I  was  ;  one  of  them  could  speak 
very  good  English.  I  had  some  discourse 
with  them  about  God,  Christ,  and  religion.  I 
asked  him  if  he  believed  that  there  was  a  God  ? 
He  said,  yes  ;  and  that  all  the  Indians  believed 
50  too.    He  was  a  Protestant,  and  lived 


amongst  the  English.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
God?  He  answered,  no.  Then  I  told  him,  I 
would  inform  him  how  he  might  know  the 
great  God  that  made  all  things  ; — he  said,  he 
would  willingly  learn  that.  1  asked  if  he  did 
not  feel  something  when  he  told  a  lie,  swore, 
or  wronged  any,  that  let  him  see  he  should 
not  do  so?  Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  with  much  seriousness,  and  said,  Yes, 
he  knew  it  very  well.  I  told  him,  the  great 
God,  that  made  the  Indians,  and  all  things, 
was  a  Spirit  and  a  great  light  ;  and  appeared 
in  the  Indians'  hearts  in  order  to  teach  them 
to  be  good,  and  forsake  evil ;  and  if  he  did  but 
mind  that,  it  would  give  him  the  knowledge  of 
God  ;  for  it  was  the  appearance  of  the  great 
God  which  showed  him  his  thoughts.  He  re- 
plied, he  did  not  know  that  before,  but  would 
mind  it  for  the  time  to  come." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

The  maiden  name  of  this  truly  estimable 
woman,  who  was  the  friend  of,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears, a  fellow  professor  with  George  Fox, 
Isaac  Penington,  and  Robert  Barclay,  was 
Anne  Finch.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  who  was  of  an  ancient  family 
in  England,  and  was  at  one  time  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  at  another,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  clear- 
headed and  industrious  lawyer,  remarkably 
successful  in  his  profession,  by  which  he  rea- 
lized a  large  fortune.  Having  purchased 
Kensington  Palace,  for  his  London  residence, 
he  lived  there  in  great  splendour ;  yet  he 
doubtless  endeavoured  to  counteract  by  educa- 
tion and  precept,  the  natural  effect  of  such  an 
enervating  mode  of  living  on  the  mind  of  his 
children  ;  for  as  they  grew  up,  they  were  re- 
markably clear-headed,  strong-minded,  and 
industrious.  His  sons  lived  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  entering  into  public  life,  they  have 
left  ample  traces  in  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try, of  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  their  minds, 
the  force  and  energy  of  their  characters. 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Anne  Finch,  yet  it  was  probably  be- 
tween the  years  1623  and  1630.  Her  educa- 
tion was  excellent ;  her  father's  ample  fortune, 
and  her  own  eagerness  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge, opening  the  way  for  her  instruction  not 
only  in  the  usual  branches  of  learning  taught 
at  the  best  schools,  but  some  others  also.  Her 
mind  was  clear  and  discerning,  and  she  was 
enabled  to  comprehend  with  ease,  almost  every 
branch  of  science,  or  species  of  knowledge, 
which  she  applied  herself  to  study.  Whilst 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  seemed  to  be  no 
burden  or  labour  to  her,  she  possessed  the 
faculty  of  imparting  to  others  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  inward  workings  of  her  own  mind, 
and  the  thoughts  and  facts  she  had  gathered 
from  books.  The  faculty  of  ready  utterance 
in  eloquent  language  was  considered  at  that 
time  a  natural  gift  descending  by  inheritance 
to  the  varied  members  of  her  father's  family. 
Her  brother  Heneage,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
was  noted  for  this  power,  as  was  also  her  ne- 


phew afterwards  Earl  of  Aylesford.  Serjeant 
Maynard  says,  "  All  the  learning  in  the  world 
will  not  set  a  man  up  in  bar  practice  without 
the  faculty  of  a  ready  utterance,  and  that  is 
acquired  by  habit  only,  unless  there  be  a  natu- 
ral felicity  of  speech,  such  as  the  family  of 
the  Finch's  is  eminent  by." 

Notwithstanding  the  natural,  mental  gifts  of 
Anne  Finch,  and  the  rich  additions  which 
education  had  made  to  her  mind,  she  appears 
to  have  been  from  early  life,  a  humble-minded 
woman,  who  never  sought  to  win  admiration, 
by  displaying  her  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
quickness  of  parts.  Her  character  is  drawn 
by  Henry  More,  a  voluminous,  theological  wri- 
ter of  that  day,  in  many  respects  clear-sighted 
and  discriminating,  and  whose  mind  was 
stored  with  much  knowledge,  and  a  large 
share  of  credulity  and  superstition.  He  had 
been  her  instructor,  or  at  least  the  director  of 
her  studies,  as  she  was  growing  to  womanhood 
and  after  her  marriage,  and  his  learning  and 
piety,  had  given  him  great  place  in  her  esteem, 
and  some  influence  on  her  judgment.  He  has 
drawn  her  character,  from  which  it  appears, 
"  her  understanding  was  singularly  quick  and 
apprehensive, — her  judgment  sound  and  solid, 
and  her  sagacity  and  prudence  in  affairs  of 
moment,  such  as  to  surprise  all  those,  who  had 
occasion  to  consult  with  her."  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  powers  of  mind,  she  had  studied 
codes  of  religious  doctrines,  and  the  principles 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  clearly 
understood  them.  She  was  eminently  qualified 
to  detect  errors,  whether  lurking  in  the  hasty 
assertions  of  wise  men,  enunciating  that  which 
they  had  not  duly  weighed,  or  in  the  sophisti- 
cal propositions  of  advocates  of  wrong,  cover- 
ed up  ever  so  artfully, — and  feared  not  to  un- 
mask them,  yet  she  displayed  no  disposition 
to  enter  into  public  or  private  disputes.  She 
could  thoroughly  sift  the  untrue  assertions  of 
pretended  and  shallow  philosophers,  and  the 
dangerous  tenets  of  unsound  theologians,  yet 
she  sought  not  to  show,  how  much  wiser  she 
herself  was,  or  how  much  more  skilfully  or 
eloquently  she  could  defend  her  own  opinions. 

Heneage  Finch  and  his  family  appear  to 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  winning 
wealth  and  honour.  He  himself  filled  import- 
ant political  stations,  and  accumulated  as  we 
have  before  observed,  a  large  estate.  His 
eldest  son  Heneage  who  was  born  in  1621,  fol- 
lowed his  father  in  the  legal  profession,  and 
rose  from  one  post  of  importance  to  another, 
until  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  title  of  Lord  Nottingham.  He 
has  left  a  high  character  for  legal  know-ledge, 
and  for  being  an  honest,  incorruptible  judge. 
John  Finch,  another  son  of  Heneage,  was  born 
in  1625.  In  early  life  he  became  very  warm- 
ly attached  to  a  young  man  named  Thomas 
Baynes,  and  a  close  intimacy  and  affection 
subsisted  between  them  throughout  their  lives. 
John  Finch  was  educated  principally  at  Oxford, 
and  Thomas  Baynes  at  Cambridge,  yet  they 
were  frequently  together;  and  in  the  year 
1642,  Oxford  being  occupied  by  hostile  troops, 
John  Finch  was  located  for  awhile  at  Cam* 
bridge.  Here,  he  and  his  friend  were  under 
the  care  of  Henry  More,  then  attached  to  the 
college  there.    Through  the  admiration  these 
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pupils  had  for  their  tutor,  it  is  provable  that 
an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  Finch  fa- 
mily and  Henry  More,  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  latter  to  extend  some  superintendence 
over  the  studies  of  Anne  Finch.  John  Finch 
took  his  degree  of  Baichelor  of  Arts  at  Oxford. 
1647,  but  had  his  Mastership  of  Arts  from 
Cambridge,  1649.  He  went  to  Italy,  and 
whilst  travelling  there,  was  appointed  English 
Consul  at  Padua.  His  talents  and  varied 
learning,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Itali- 
ans, and  he  was  appointed  Syndic  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  in  this  station,  that  a 
marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  appointed  him  a  Professor  of 
the  University  at  Pisa. 

On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  John 
Finch  returned  to  England,  and  was  that  same 
year,  1660,  knighted  by  the  king.  He  and 
his  friend  Baynes  were  made  Doctors  of  Medi- 
cine, members  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  In 
1664,  John  Finch  being  sent  out  as  minister 
resident  to  Florence,  took  Thomas  Baynes 
with  him  as  physician  to  his  suite.  At  Flor- 
ence they  resided  until  1670,  when  they  re- 
turned to  England.  In  1672,  the  king  appoint- 
ed Finch  Ambassador  to  the  Grand  Seigneur, 
and  as  he  could  not  go  without  his  friend, 
Baynes  was  also  knighted  by  the  king,  and 
officially  appointed  physician  to  the  embassy. 
At  Constantinople  they  remained,  until  Thomas 
Baynes  was  removed  by  death,  in  the  Seventh 
month,  16S1.  The  afflicted  ambassador  had 
the  body  embalmed,  and  the  next  year  obtain- 
ing a  release  from  his  appointment,  he  return- 
ed to  England,  taking  the  remains  of  his  friend 
with  him.  The  loss  he  had  sustained  preyed 
upon  his  health,  and  in  the  Ninth  month,  1682, 
he  also  died,  leaving  a  request  that  his  body 
might  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  in  which  he 
had  laid  the  corpse  of  him  he  had  loved  so  long 
and  so  truly.  Their  former  tutor  Henry 
More  furnished  a  long  and  elaborate  Latin 
inscription  for  their  tomb,  setting  forth  their 
virtues,  their  talents,  and  unbroken  love  for 
each  other. 

Of  Francis  Finch,  another  son  of  Heneage, 
we  learn  that  he  was  a  student  at  law,  a  poet, 
and  a  man  of  genius  ;  but  that  he  died  young. 
His  early  death  appears,  from  the  language  of 
one  who  notices  him,  and  comments  on  his 
abilities,  to  have  been  the  only  reason  for  his 
not  attaining  as  much  eminence  and  notoriety 
as  his  brothers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


New  Grist-mill  at  Niagara  Falls. — A 
flouring  mill  has  been  erected  the  present  sea- 
son, on  the  Niagara  river,  at  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  suspension  bridge.  Two  run 
of  stone  are  now  in  operation.  The  mill  is 
placed  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  per- 
pendicular elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  water  which  propels  it.  The 
river  at  this  point  commences  a  rapid  descent, 
and  by  constructing  a  race  but  a  few  rods  in 
length,  a  fall  of  some  rods  is  obtained.  The 
water-wheel  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
race,  and  the  mighty  Niagara  constitutes  the 
mill-pond.   A  cast-iron  shaft,  two  hundred  and 


seventy  feet  in  length — running  up  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees — connects  the  water-wheel 
with  the  machinery  it  propels.  The  building 
is  of  stone,  thirly-six  by  forty-six  feet,  three 
stories  high,  and  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner. 

The  bolts  have  been  made  double  the  ordi- 
nary length,  and  the  proprietors  warrant  forty- 
two  pounds  of  flour  to  sixty  pounds  of  wheat, 
after  deducting  toll. 


For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  COWPER  * 

"  With  sadness  that  is  calm — not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him  ; 
With  meekness,  that  is  gratefulness, 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. — 
Who  suffered  once  His  madness  cloud 

Toward  His  own  love  to  blind  him, 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him." 

[Etizubeth  Barrett  Browning. 

There  are  perhaps  few  names  in  the  history 
of  our  literature,  which  awaken  associations 
of  so  varied  and  interesting  a  character,  as  the 
name  of  William  Cowper. 

The  intense  sensitiveness  of  his  disposition, 
his  love  of  retirement,  his  delightful  correspon- 
dence, the  exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
his  poetry,  his  deep  and  fervent  piety,  and  yet 
the  mysterious  darkness  which  at  times  was 
permitted  lo  cloud  both  his  reason  and  his 
faith,  have  all  contributed  to  throw  around  his 
life  and  character,  a  peculiar  and  almost  magic 
interest. 

As  we  peruse  the  narrative  of  his  early  and 
lifelong  sufferings  from  that  morbid  sensibility, 
which  ultimately  proved  too  strong  for  the  de- 
licate structure  of  his  mind  ;  as  we  contemplate 
the  marvellous  manner  in  which  his  external 
circumstances  adapted  themselves  to  his  infir- 
mity, and  again  how  entirely  his  pursuits  and 
productions  seemed  to  grow  out — of  his  exter- 
nal circumstances,  so  that  both  with  regard  to 
his  physical  necessities  and  his  literary  themes 
it  might  be  truly  said,  that 

"Things  provided  came  without 
The  sweet  sense  of  providing," 

we  feel  as  though  he  were  a  being  framed  of 
different  materials  from  ordinary  men  ;  and 
which  were  nevertheless  admirably  fitted  for 
accomplishing  the  mission  he  was  created  to 
fulfil. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  any  other  view  of 
Cowper,  which  shall  preserve  consistently 
throughout  his  whole  life,  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  man. 

Judged  by  the  common  standard,  the  won- 
derful sensitiveness,  which  interfered  with  his 
political  promotion  in  early  life,  and  which — 
when  the  time  for  decisive  action  arrived — de- 
clined into  actual  insanity,  would  appear  an 
unmanly  diffidence,  which  a  moderate  share 
of  firmness  and  discipline  might  overcome. 


*  The  works  of  William  Cowper,  his  life,  letters  and 
poems,  now  first  completed  by  the  introduction  of 
Cowper's  private  correspondence.  Edited  by  T.  S. 
Grimshaw,  A.  M.,  F.  S.  A.,  M.  R.  S.  L.  New  York, 
1849,  pp.  749. — The  Poetical  works  of  William  Cow- 
per. H.  F.  Cary,  London,  1839.— The  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  Taylor. 


Viewing  it  only  with  reference  to  general 
rules  of  action,  we  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
demn the  indulgence  of  his  singular  desire  for 
retirement,  and  the  contraction  of  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men  to  the  society  of  one  or 
two  antiquated  clergymen  and  a  few  devoted 
women. 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  should  con« 
elude  that  the  darkness  which  clouded  the  faith 
of  his  later  years,  and  which  grew  blacker  as 
his  sun  approached  the  horizon  till  it  finally 
sank  in  impenetrable  gloom,  was  either  the 
result  of  unsoundness  in  religious  belief,  or  the 
consequence  of  some  transgression  as  tremen- 
dous and  unpardonable  as  that  which  his  mor- 
bid  imagination  conjured  up. 

But  he  who  deeply  studies  and  properly  ap- 
preciates the  life,  the  genius  and  the  works  of 
William  Cowper,  will  "  learn  to  think  upon 
him"  as  one  sui  generis;  and  will  only  be  lost 
in  admiration  in  considering 

"How  exquisitely  his  individual  mind 
*  *  to  his  external  world 

Was  fitted  ;  and  how  exquisitely  too 
The  external  world  was  fitted  to  his  mind." 

I  propose  to  take  a  short  review  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  passages  in  his  life  and 
writings,  trusting  that  however  familiar  we 
may  all  have  been  from  our  very  school  days* 
with  his  productions,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  in  this  prolific  age  when  so 

"  Many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  art  and  nature," 

to  turn  back  awhile,  and  refresh  our  memories 
and  our  hearts  with  a  taste  of  the  good  old 
Saxon  English  of  William  Cowper. 

Cowper  was  descended  from  honourable  pa- 
rentage, and  through  the  influence  of  his  rela- 
tives, might  doubtless  have  gradually  attained 
to  important  posts  under  the  government,  had 
nature  fitted  him  for  a  political  career. 

But  the  same  timidity,  which  when  a  school- 
boy so  operated  on  his  character  that  he  did 
not  dare  as  he  has  said,  "  to  lift  up  his  eyes 


*  The  writer  would  take  this  opportunity  to  sub. 
mit  a  protest  against  the  practice  so  universal,  of  in 
troducing,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  education,  some  o: 
our  finest  literary  productions  to  be  conned  ovei 
merely  as  specimens  of  correct  grammar  or  difficul 
elocution.  The  practice  of  assigning  portions  of  therr 
to  be  committed  to  memory  by  rote  as  a  punishmen 
for  trifling  offences,  is  still  more  objectionable. 

The  weariness  and  distaste  which  are  thus  engen 
dered  for  the  very  names  of  the  books  around  wliicl 
such  disciplinary  associations  cling,  actually  destroj 
the  interest  of  many  persons  for  them  in  after  lite. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  two  works  which  come  mor 
immediately  under  these  observations  than  "Paradis 
Lost,"  and  "  Cowper's  Task,"  which  every  urchi 
must  parse  and  read  through,  while  blundering  ovc 
the  very  elements  of  his  language. 

The  writer  believes  without  any  exaggeration,  tht 
he  had  passed  over,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  th 
greater  part  of  both  these  works  at  different  schools  ; 
least  a  dozen  limes,  before  he  was  of  an  age  to  appn 
ciate  or  enjoy  as  many  lines  of  either  of  them  ;  an 
with  regard  to  the  "  Task,"  he  distinctly  recollect 
having  entertained  the  impression  for  years  that  it  vvc 
written  expressly  for  the  terror  of  school-boys,  an 
had  thence  derived  its  appropriate  title. 

Even  now  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Milto: 
and  the  most  exquisite  lines  of  Cowper,  will  by  son 
grim  association,  vividly  recall  the  peculiar  often< 
for  which  they  were  indelibly  imprinted,  parrot-lik 
on  his  memory. 
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above  the  shoe-buckles"  of  some  of  his  bellige- 
rent  colleagues,  incapacitated  him  for  the 
struggles  of  public  life. 

lie  had  indeed  accepted  a  subordinate  office 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  upon  a  contingency 
arising  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Cow- 
per  to  appear  personally  for  examination  at 
[he  bar  of  the  house,  in  order  to  substantiate 
his  appointment,  his  terrors  at  the  prospect  of 
the  exposure  arose  to  such  a  height  as  com- 
pletely to  overthrow  his  reason  ;  and  on  the 
day  appointed  he  was  utterly  unable  to  attend, 
flu;  malady  had  indeed  proceeded  to  so  fear- 
ful an  extent  as  to  incite  him  to  several  efforts 
it  self-destruction. 

After  two  years  of  intense  mental  depression 
Cowper's  disease  yielded  to  the  skill  of  his 
medical  caretaker — and  hope  and  reason  once 
aaore  dawned  upon  his  mind. 

The  natural  infirmity  of  his  disposition 
however  was  rather  increased  than  allayed  by 
:he  attack,  and  he  resolved  to  withdraw  entire- 
ly from  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  and  to  relin- 
quish all  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Removing  to  Huntingdon  in  the  year  1765, 
>eing  then  34  years  of  age,  he  there  laid  the 
bundation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
asting  friendships  on  record,  and  one  which 
;xercised  a  powerful  influence  on  his  whole 
uture  life. 

Mary  Unvvin,  the  wife  of  the  clergyman  at 
Huntingdon,  was  about  seven  years  older  than 
2o\vper,  and  between  them  an  attachment  soon 
;prung  up  which  lasted  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

Sympathizing  with  his  infirmity  and  deeply 
nterested  in  his  character,  she  invited  him  to 
lecome  a  member  of  their  household  ;  and 
Uowper  found  under  their  hospitable  roof,  the 
perfect  retirement  and  the  religious  communion 
le  had  so  long  desired. 

During  eight  years  he  appears  to  have  suf- 
ered  little  from  his  malady,  and  these  were 
lonbtless  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 
I   He  thus  describes  his  daily  routine  of  duties 
.nd  pleasures  in  several  of  his  letters  : 

"March  11th,  1766.  The  lady  in  whose 
ouse  I  live  is  so  excellent  a  person,  and  re- 
;aids  me  with  a  friendship  so  truly  Christian, 
hat  I  could  almost  fancy  my  mother  restored 
j  life  again  to  compensate  me  for  all  the 
riends  I  have  lost,  and  all  my  connexions 
Iroken." 

"  October  20th,  1766.    We  breakfast  com- 
tonly  between  eight  and  nine;  till  eleven  we 
;ad  either  the  scripture,  or  the  sermons  of 
ome  faithful  teacher  of  those  holy  mysteries  ; 
t  eleven  we  attend  Divine  service,  which  is 
?rformed  here  twice  every  day,  and  from 
velve  till  three  we  separate  and  amuse  our- 
dves  as  we  please.    During  that  interval  I 
ther  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk  or 
de  or  work  in  the  garden.    We  seldom  sit 
i  hour  after  dinner,  but  if  the  weather  per- 
ks adjourn  to  the  garden,  where  with  Mrs. 
nwin  and  her  son  I  have  generally  the  plea- 
ire  of  religious  conversation  till  tea  time. 
"If  it  rains  or  is  too  windy  for  walking,  we 
'.her  converse   within   doors  or  sing  some 
runs  of  Murtin's  Collection,  and  by  the  help 
Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord,  make  up  a  toler- 
ile  concert,  in  which  our  hearts  I  hope  are 


the  best  and  most  musical  performers.  After 
tea  we  sally  forth  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Un- 
win  is  a  good  walker,  and  we  have  generally 
travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  see  home 
again. 

"  When  the  days  are  short  we  generally 
make  this  exercise  in  the  former  part  of  the 
day  between  church  time  and  dinner. 

"  At  night  we  read  and  converse  as  before 
till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening 
with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  tha 
family  are  called  to  prayers. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as  this, 
is  consistent  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and 
accordingly  we  are  all  happy." 

-*  #  •*  # 

It  will  be  interesting  to  pause  for  a  moment 
over  the  contemplation  of  this  remarkable  and 
providential  attachment. 

Their  union  was  not  founded  on  that  pecu- 
liar sentiment,  nor  consummated  by  those 
peculiar  ties,  which  are  the  ordinary  guaran- 
ties of  domestic  happiness  ;  yet  it  was  not  the 
less  powerful  or  enduring. 

It  appeared  to  be  originated  and  perpetuated 
by  a  congruity  of  tastes  and  feelings,  a  sym- 
pathy of  sufferings,  and  a  fellowship  of  reli- 
gious opinions  and  experience. 

Twenty  years  after  they  had  first  met, 
Cowper  thus  commemorates  the  faithfulness  of 
their  lifelong  friendship  : 

"  And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter,  I  perceive 
Fast  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love 
Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues,  could  alone  inspire  ; 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long  ! 
Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  Nature  most  sincere  ; 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasion  of  poetic  pomp, 
But  genuine;  and  art  partner  of  them  all." 

Twelve  years  after  this,  when  the  frosts  of 
seventy  winters  had  withered  whatever  personal 
charms  might  have  once  graced  his  favourite 
friend,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  had  bent  her 
form  and  palsied  her  limbs,  we  find  his  attach- 
ment still  glowing  with  more  than  lover-like 
ardour.  What  more  beautiful  or  graceful  tri- 
bute of  deep  affection  was  ever  paid  to  youth- 
ful charms,  than  the  following  sonnet  of  Cow- 
per in  the  year  1793. 

"  Mary  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

Such  aid  from  heaven,  as  some  have  feigned  they 
drew, 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 
That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  1  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 
And,  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 
But  thou  hast  little  need.    There  is  a  book 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light ; 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright ; 
There,  all  thy  deeds  my  faithful  Mary  shine, 
And  since  t/iou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine." 

Once  again  during  the  same  year,  he  pours 
out  his  unaltered  affection  in  the  following  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  lines. 

Her  locks  "  once  auburn  bright,"  were  now 
thin  and  gray  ;  the  eyes  which  had  watched 
his  every  want,  and  wept  with  his  every  sor- 
row, were  now  dry  and  dim  ;  the  voice  that, 
had  so  often  mingled  in  his  devotions,  and 


cheered  the  sadness  of  his  depressions,  had 
given  way  to  the  indistinct  mutterings  of  im- 
becile old  age.  The  long  and  unwearied 
offices  of  friendship  were  over. 

"  Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 
My  Mary. 

"  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary. 

"  For  though  thou  gladly  would  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
The  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary. 

"  But  well  thou  playest  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart 
My  Mary. 

"Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 
My  Mary. 

"  Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light 

My  Mary. 

"  For  could  I  view  nor  them,  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing,  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary. 

"  Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign, 
And  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, — 
My  Mary. 

"Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary. 

"And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still 

My  Mary." 
Castor. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Try  Again.' — "If  you  try  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  do  not  succeed,  try  again,  and  again 
until  you  do  succeed.  Many  a  good  effort  is 
lost  for  want  of  perseverance.  Remember  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  and  let  her  success  encour- 
age to  perseverance  in  the  face  of  discourage- 
ment, Matt.  xv.  26.  How  easily  might  the 
woman  ofSarepta  have  said,  "It  is  of  no  use 
to  try,"  when  commanded  to  make  bread,  for 
the  prophet,  and  herself,  and  the  child,  with  a 
handful  of  meal,  1  Kings,  xvii.  Or  the  ser- 
vants when  told  to  fill  the  vessels  with  water 
to  supply  the  lack  of  wine,  John  ii.  Or  tho 
man,  when  commanded  to  stretch  forth  his 
withered  hand, — but  in  every  instance  see 
what  happy  and  unlooked  for  results  attended 
the  effort  of  faith  and  obedience." 


A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast,  hut 
content  never  dwells  with  indolence  or  selfish- 
ness. They  that  would  be  loved,  must  render 
themselves  lovable.  They  that  would  have 
friends,  must  show  themselves  fnemfy.  Do 
you  complain  of  others  ?   Ask  yourselves  what 
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you  have  done  to  make  them  happy.  Do  you 
complain  that  the  consolations  of  God  are 
small  with  you?  Look  within,  and  inquire 
whether  there  is  not  some  secret  thing  there, 
which  ought  not  to  he  ;  for  "  there  is  no  peace, 
saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked." 

The  Lettish  Bible. — The  following  inter- 
esting statement  may  here  be  cited  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  printing  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Lettish  Bible.  John  Fischer, 
a  Livonian  General  Superintendent,  was  the 
first  to  compleie,  with  the  assistance  of  many 
of  the  clergy,  both  of  Livonia  and  Courland, 
the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into  the  Let- 
tish tongue,  in  the  year  1689  ;  at  Riga,  at  a 
private  printing-office,  which,  with  the  Royal 
permission,  he  had  established  at  his  own  cost. 
King  Charles  XI.  gave  for  this  work,  7,500 
dollars,  for  which  1,500  Bibles  were  struck 
off*.  For  so  considerable  an  undertaking,  it 
was  necessary  to  order  the  requisite  paper 
from  France.  The  ship  in  which  the  paper 
was  forwarded  as  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  pirate,  a  Turk.  On  his 
inquiring  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with 
such  a  quantity  of  paper,  he  received  for  reply, 
that  it  was  destined  for  the  printing  of  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  Riga;  where- 
upon he  was  seized  with  such  terror,  that  he 
not  only  gave  up  the  paper,  but  also  the  ves- 
sel, together  with  the  crew  and  cargo.  Upon 
this  paper  the  first  edition  of  the  Lettish  Bible 
was  printed. — Late  Paper. 


New  York  Juvenile  Asylum. — The  expo- 
sition recently  made  by  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
New  York,  of  the  large  number  of  vagrant 
children  who  are  growing  up  in  crime  in  that 
city,  has  led  to  an  application  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  a  number  of  benevolent  gentlemen, 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  incorporate  an  as- 
sociation under  the  title  of  the  "  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum,"  whose  object  shall  be  to 
reform  vagrant  children,  by  taking  them  from 
their  parents,  and  training  them  to  industry 
and  morality. — Ibid. 

The  Ice  Crop. — We  learn  from  the  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  Chronicle,  that  owing  to  the 
unusually  mild  weather  this  winter,  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  housed  from  the  ponds  in  that 
vicinity,  for  wholesale  and  shipping  purposes, 
is  only  about  one  quarter  as  large  as  that  ob- 
tained last  year. 
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We  have  heard  but  little  of  late,  about  the 
English  settlement  in  Sierra  Leone,  Africa, 
and  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  if  not  in 
a  languishing,  it  was  at  least  not  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  It  would,  however, 
seem  from  the  following,  taken  from  one  of  our 
exchanges,  that  the  establishment  was  not  alto- 
gether divested  of  vitality. 

"  Education  in  Sierra  Leone. — Accounts 
of  a  recent  date  from  Sierra  Leone,  inform  us 


that  some  hundreds  of  liberated  African  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  collected  in  schools  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  on 
condition  that  they  receive  industrial,  as  well 
as  intellectual  and  moral  instruction.  The 
Society  is  to  select  an  industrial  agent,  whose 
salary  is  to  be  paid  by  the  government.  The 
government  has  also  granted  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  model  farms  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  A  grammar  school  was  established 
about  four  years  ago.  Nearly  five  hundred 
pounds  have  already  been  paid  to  this  Institu- 
tion by  the  Africans,  a  fact  which  shows  how 
anxious  they  are  to  have  their  children  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  sound  scriptural  educa- 
tion. At  Fourth-bay  there  is  an  institution 
for  training  native  catechists.  The  course  of 
study  pursued  would  seem  to  be  quite  ele- 
vated." 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Board- 
ing-School, will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  the 
26th  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment in  case  the  school  should  be  filled, 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Joseph 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  male  teacher  to  take  charge 
of  a  school,  in  which  the  common  branches  of 
an  English  education  are  taught.  A  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  will  be  preferred. 
For  further  information,  inquire  of  Caspar 
Wislar,  or  Samuel  P.  Carpenter,  Salem,  N.  J., 
or  at  No.  180  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Henry  M.  Garrigues, 
to  Susan  S.,  daughter  of  David  Whitall. 


Died,  in  West  Bradford,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1849,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, Hannah,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Elizabeth 
Woodward,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age. — Although 
her  disease  had  been  gradually  progressing  for  more 
than  two  years,  it  was  not  until  a  few  months  previ- 
ous to  her  decease,  that  it  assumed  a  more  threatening 
form. — She  was  strongly  attached  to  her  many  friends, 
but  through  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace,  her  heart 
was  led  to  draw  near  and  more  near  to  her  heavenly 
Father,  so  that  during  her  confinement,  the  sweet 
composure  of  her  mind,  and  many  of  her  expressions, 
evinced,  that  her  confidence  was  placed  above  the 
things  of  time,  and  centered  in  the  Fountain  of  eter- 
nal bliss,  of  which  at  times  she  seemed  to  have  a  fore- 
taste. She  said,  she  had  many  pleasant  hours  ;  and 
although  her  sufferings  were  at  times  extreme,  she 
did  not  complain,  or  think  her  case  a  hard  one,  but 
often  said  she  preferred  her  own  situation  to  others 
who  were  in  health. — At  one  time  appearing  in  deep 
meditation,  she  remarked  to  her  sister,  this  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  had  been  very  forcibly  brought  to 
her  remembrance,  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  for  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your 
heart  be  also ;"  and  after  much  weeping,  added,  "  Oh, 
what  a  favour  to  feel  that  we  can  have  them  centered 
there  !"  She  received  much  comfort  from  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  good  books  ;  enjoyed  the 
company  of  her  kind  friends,  and  was  glad  they  had  | 


not  forgotten  her.  A  few  days  before  her  death  being 
in  a  very  weak  state,  and  evidently  sinking,  she  said 
to  her  mother,  "  My  work  is  done.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  the  Lord's  time."  She  was  very  desirous 
to  retain  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  which  was 
mercifully  granted.  The  day  before  her  close,  on  her 
mother  asking  her  how  she  felt,  with  a  sweet  smile 
she  said,  "  Mother,  I  have  left  all  to  the  Lord  ;  my 
whole  confidence  is  in  Him."  On  the  morning  of  her 
departure,  being  supported  by  her  brother,  she  appear- 
ed in  supplication;  then  requested  the  family  called 
in.  After  they  were  assembled,  she  calmly  took  leave 
of  them,  and  said,  she  was  going  ;  desiring  them  not 
to  weep ;  saying,  "  The  presence  of  the  Lord  is  with 
me,  and  he  will  soon  take  me  to  Himself.  I  think  it 
a  matter  of  joy  and  rejoicing."  Then  added,  "Merciful 
Father,  be  pleased  to  give  me  patience  to  wait.  The 
Lord  is  kind,  he  has  made  all  things  easy  to  me  ;  he 
is  not  an  hard  Master  to  serve."  Shortly  after,  she 
said,  "  Be  pleased  to  give  me  a  little  ease  ;"  and  desir- 
ed to  have  the  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  read  of 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  In  a  short  time  she  quietly 
breathed  out  her  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it ;  and  we 
reverently  trust  through  unmerited  mercy,  has  been 
admitted  into  the  celestial  city,  where  salvation  reig-n- 
eth.  s 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Lower  Makefield  township, 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  the  25th  of  First  month,  1850,  John 
Miller,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  and 
elder  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  confined  to 
his  room  nearly  three  months,  and  most  of  this  time 
to  his  chair,  being  prevented  by  oppression  from  lying 
down.  He  often  said  he  felt  himself  like  a  prisoner, 
but  desired  he  might  wait  with  patience  his  appointed 
time.  Diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline  as  long  as  his 
health  permitted,  he  was  an  example  of  silent  reverent 
waiting  therein.  Firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  disciplinary  proceedings  against  those  that 
had  joined  with  Elias  Hicks,  though  trying  to  nature, 
as  some  of  his  near  relatives  joined  the  Separatists. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  said,  he  had  carefully 
looked  over  what  he  had  done  in  testifying  against 
such  antichristian  views,  for  which  he  now  felt  peace 
and  quietness  of  mind.  He  often  observed,  "  If  I  ever 
have  done  any  good,  it  was  not  of  myself,  but  through 
the  mercy  of  Him  who  laid  down  his  life  for  our 
sakes."  At  one  time  he  said,  "  Oh  !  if  the  righteous 
are  scarcely  saved,  where  will  those  appear  that  deny! 
their  Lord  and  Master  !"  He  felt  the  great  necessity 
there  was  for  keeping  on  the  watch,  observing,  "  We 
have  an  unwearied  enemy,  ever  waiting  to  carry  the 
mind  off."  Being  asked,  what  would  become  of  those 
that  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  another  world, 
he  replied,  that  he  believed  firmly  in  the  declaration, 
"  He  that  will  not  bow  in  mercy,  must  in  judgment." 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  being  taken  more  poorly, 
he  said,  "  How  I  long  to  be  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  soul  will  be  forever  at 
rest!"  After  which,  owing  to  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  he  was  not  able  to  converse  much  ;  yel 
from  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  his  mind,  we  doub 
not  but  he  is  gathered  into  the  mansions  of  rest  pre 
pared  for  the  dedicated  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ult,,  in  the  19tl 

year  of  her  age,  Rebecca  R.,  daughter  of  John  M.  an( 
Sarah  Haines,  of  Cropwell,  N.  Jersey.  During  th 
progress  of  protracted  indisposition  which  terminatci 
in  consumption  of  the  lungs,  her  mind  became  gradu 
ally  loosened  from  earthly  attachments,  and  she  wa 
favoured  to  view  the  things  of  time,  as  nothing  ii 
comparison  with  a  mansion  in  her  heavenly  Father' 
house,  the  meanest  of  which  was  all  she  desired.  Al 
though  it  was  her  portion  to  endure  much  conflict  c 
spirit,  she  was  at  length  mercifully  favoured  to  feel  ai 
assurance  of  acceptance  ;  repeating  shortly  before  he 
close,  "  Happy,  happy,  happy  !"  and  wc  doubt  not,  sli 
is  now  joined  to  that  innumerable  company  before  tl 
throne,  "  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  ha 
ing  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  tl 
blood  of  the  Lamb." 
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At  10  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  lOlh 
>f  Seventh  month,  the  payment  was  resumed. 
A.s  but  $5000  remained  for  distribution,  (he 
?riends  hoped  to  close  the  business  and  embark 
n  i he  steamer  Michigan,  which  was  to  sail  at 
3,  (hat  evening,  (or  Buffalo.  The  news  of 
:holera  on  the  sea-board,  made  them  anxious 
o  rejoin  their  families.  The  $30,000  for  the 
raders,  not  having  arrived,  the  agent  was 
igain  disappointed  and  the  Commissioner 
ileused :  there  was  no  need  of  detention  on 
hat  score. 

But  this  day  was  not  to  pass  over  so  smooth- 
y  as  its  predecessor.    The  additional  awards 
igreed  upon,  in  the  late  council,  required  a 
upplementary  roll  and  caused  a  diminution  of 
he  residuary  sum,  for  the  fifty,  and,  of  course, 
vould   lessen  the  proportion  of  each.  As, 
iroin  want  of  time,  ihe  first  roll  could  not  be 
•e-adjusted,  in  this  particular,  and  the  Supple- 
nent  properly  prepared,  for  operations  on  the 
)th,  it  was  concluded  to  pay  none  of  the  Fifty 
heir  secondary  awards,  till  this  day.  These 
referred  ones,  or  some  of  them,  not  being  ex- 
>ert  at  figures,  had  considerably  over-estimated 
heir  oood  fortune,  and  when  it  became  known, 
hat  the  special  favours  were  worth  but  twen- 
y-five  dollars  a-piece,  no  little  chagrin  was 
bit,  nor  was  the  expression  of  it  altogether 
uppressed.    Jealousy  crept  in,  and  suspicion 
f  foul  play:  part  of  the  forty  thousand  must 
lave  been  absorbed  on  the  way.    Such  paltry 
treamlets  would  not  proceed  from  so  great  a 
ource,  unless  a  great  deal  had  been  soaked  up 
omewhere.    Scowling  faces  peered  upon  the 
Commissioner,  counting  at  his  post  within, 
nd    disagreeable  innuendos  were  muttered 
bout  the  window. 

By  12  o'clock,  the  payment  ceased.  Of 
he  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  parties 
n  the  rolls  all  had  appeared,  in  person  or  by 
roxy,  but  twenty-two.  These,  though  repeal- 
dly  called,  were  not  forthcoming.    As  the 


Commissioner  had  been  authorized,  by  his  in- 
structions, after  arranging  the  awards,  to  leave 
the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  Indian  agent, 
lie  concluded  to  hand  over  to  him  the  shures 
of  these  twonty-U  i,  to  be  repaid  to  the  par- 
ties, respectively;  and,  to  clear  himself  in  the 
premises,  he  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered, 
took  measures  to  have  their  names  and  awards 
published  in  the  Green  Bay  Advocate,  with 
notice  to  call  upon  the  agent  for  payment. 
This  transfer  being  made,  he  still  had  in  his 
hands,  $650 — the  shares  of  Orphans — which 
he  was  bound  to  pay  into  the  United.  Stales 
Treasury,  to  be  invested  for  their  benefit,  till 
majority.  This  money  was  lying  on  his  ta- 
ble, when  it  was  announced  to  the  people,  that 
the  payment  was  concluded.  A  number  of 
the  sharper  sort,  who  do  not  take  things  on 
trust,  must  needs  peep  in  at  the  window,  to 
verify  the  fact  ;  and  seeing  the  Commissioner 
scraping  the  yellow  heap  into  a  strong  bag, 
fancied  they  beheld  with  their  own  eyes,  I  he 
reality  of  their  worst  suspicions.  "  Ah,  he  is 
just  like  the  rest  of  them,"  says  one.  "  Fie 
will  take  care  of  himself,"  says  another.  A 
third  cries  out,  "  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  say 
you  have  paid  away  the  $40,000  ;  what  is  that 
vou  are  putting  into  vour  bag  V  The  quer- 
ist, being  told  it  was  the  Orphan  money, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  significant  look, 
and  marched  off. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  several  times,  that 
Government  had  placed  $2000  in  the  Com- 
missioner's hands,  for  expenses.  The  letter 
from  the  Indian  Department,  transmitting  him 
the  draft  for  that  sum,  described  it  as  being, — 
"  For  expenses,  &c."  The  Commissioner 
understood  this  expression  to  cover  compensa- 
tion. His  personal  expenses,  including  an 
allowance  lo  carry  him  home,  did  not  reach 
$500  ;  the  maintenance  of  the  Indians  and  fees 
of  officers  rather  exceeded  that  sum.  The 
surplus — about  $1000  he  believed  to  be  at  his 
disposal.  He  had  said,  from  the  beginning, 
that  he  would  receive,  for  himself,  nothing 
mote  than  the  reimbursement  of  the  charges 
he  might  incur.  But,  as  this  money  was  un- 
der his  control,  he  bethought  him,  whether  a 
more  useful  disposition  might  not  be  made,  by 
himself,  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  it,  than  by 
the  Government;  lo  which,  if  unexpended,  it 
was  his  intention  to  return  it. 

This  large  surplus  was  proof  that  the  Com- 
missioner had  practised  unusual  economy.  It 
would  have  been  perfectly  easy  for  an  unscru- 
pulous man  to  swell  his  expenses  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  allowance.  The  most  consider- 
able savins  was  in  the  freight  from  New  York, 
which,  it  had  been  ascertained,  would  cost 
$400,  and  in  the  insurance,  in  transitu,  which, 
at' the  customary  rate,  would  have  amounted 
to  $350  more  ;  making,  together,  $750  for  the 


safe  transportation  of  the  money.  His  jour- 
ney, after  it,  cost  rather  less  than  $160  :  so 
that  there  was  a  clear  saving,  by  this  opera- 
tion, of  nearly  $600.  He  felt,  therefore,  as  if 
he  had  a  mora!,  as  well  as  legal  right,  to  direct 
the  disposition  of  a  part  of  that  he  had  saved, 
by  dint  of  gratuitous  exertion,  exposure  and 
risk. 

As  he  had  seen  unmistakable  evidences  of 
poverty,  among  the  Mixed  Menomonies,  and 
had  received  intimations,  from  sources  entitled 
to  respect,  that  a  few  individuals — without 
friends  to  direct,  and  ignorant  themselves  how 
to  get  their  claims,  timely,  before  the  council 
—  had,  notwithstanding  all  his  care,  been  over- 
looked, he  concluded  to  place  $500  of  this 
$2000,  in  the  hands  of  three  trusty  men,  to 
hear  such  claimants,  after  his  departure,  and 
afford  such  relief,  as,  in  their  judgment,  might 
be  right;  or  to  distribute  the  money  among 
any  poor  and  distressed  persons  of  Mixed 
Blood,  whom  they  might  deem  deserving.  In 
conformity  with  this  intention,  he  handed  that 
sum  to  Capt.  Shaler,  for  himself,  Solomon 
Juneau,  late  Mayor  of  Milwaukie,  and  Morgan 
L.  Martin,  aforesaid,  in  trust,  and  requested 
Capt.  Shaler,  publicly  to  announce  this  ar- 
rangement at  the  close  of  the  payment. 

Proclamation  was,  accordingly  made,  by 
the  worthy  captain,  as  contemplated,  without, 
however,  naming  the  trustees ;  but,  as  the 
jaundiced  eye  sees  everything  through  a  dis- 
coloured medium,  so  it  was  in  this  case.  The 
announcement  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
notable  discovery  of  the  Quaker  Commissioner 
bagging  a  part  of  the  gold,  the  idea  was  imme- 
diately suggested,  that  this  was  a  sop  to  fill 
the  mouths  of  the  clamorous  and  silence  their 
indignation.  As,  in  a  lottery,  every  adventu- 
rer fancies  the  prize  his  own,  so  each  of  the 
hearers  of  this  pleasant  advertisement,  might 
fancy  himself  the  object  of  the  Commissioner's 
liberality  ;  especially  should  he  govern  his 
tongue  discreetly.  This  notion,  fermenting 
and  swelling  in  the  heated  imaginations  of  the 
disappointed,  aided  by  the  forming  hand  of 
some  master  spirit,  presently,  took  on  a  shape 
of  such  ominous  dimensions,  as  it  was  thought, 
would  suffice  to  block  up  the  road  of  this 
roguish  Commissioner  and,  at  least,  prevent 
his  sudden  escape,  by  the  Michigan.  But  of 
nil  this  frothing  and  fermenting,  the  Commis- 
sioner knew  very  little,  as  yet. 

The  people  being  dispersed,  and  sundry 
claims  for  services  settled,  the  Friends,  once 
more,  had,  for  a  short  time,  quiet  and  sole 
possession  of  the  premises.  They  took  their 
dinner  in  peace,  and  then  went  to  packing,  for 
the  voyage.  Before  this  was  accomplished, 
heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  high  wind,  came 
on,  and  prevented,  for  some  time,  their  passage 
across  the  river.    This  circumstance,  which 
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looked  adverse  to  their  getting  off,  as  the 
steumcr  might  start  before  they  could  join  her, 
proved,  in  the  end,  the  means  of  securing  their 
passage.  While  waiting  for  the  storm  to 
cease,  they  had  the  good  company  of  Eleazar 
Williams,  and  some  talk  with  him  on  Indian 
affairs.  He  confirmed  I  he  accounts  previously 
received,  from  other  sources,  of  the  unfair  and 
menacing  language  employed,  in  1848,  to  ex- 
tort a  cession  of  their  lands,  from  the  Meno- 
monies. He  was  a  witness,  likewise,  to  the 
force  put  upon  the  inclinations  of  the  chiefs,  at 
the  treaty  of  1836.  He  and  others  present, 
well  knew,  that  the  language  of  the  instrument 
executed  on  that  occasion,  was  an  imposition, 
and,  so  far  as  regarded  the  wishes  of  the  In- 
dians, fictitious; — "But,"  said  he,  raising  his 
hands,  "  what  could  we  do  ?  We  dared  not 
open  our  lips." 

The  storm  did  not  subside,  till  near  dark  ; 
when,  the  Friends,  kindly  aided  by  the  reputed 
Dauphin,  toted  their  luggage  to  the  water-side, 
and  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  their  kind 
hostess  and  family,  embarked  in  an  open  boat, 
and  were  soon  on  board  the  Michigan.  The 
rain,  however,  had  hindered  the  preparations 
for  her  departure,  and  it  had  been  decided  to 
detain  her,  till  daybreak,  next  morning. 

This  gave  the  Commissioner  a  chance  of 
seeing  the  Indian  agent,  with  whom  he  had 
some  unfinished  business.  The  Friends,  ac- 
cordingly, left  the  steamer,  to  proceed  to  his 
office,  but  had  scarcely  left  the  wharf,  when  a 
man  stepped  up  to  the  Commissioner  and  asked 
leave  to  say  a  word  in  private.  The  word 
was  in  manuscript,  and  proved  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  warrant,  requiring  his  appearance 
before  a  magistrate,  to  answer  to  the  formid- 
able charge  of  embezzlement ! 

His  accusers  were  several  of  the  principal 
men  among  the  Mixed  Menomonies,  persons 
who  had,  on  previous  occasions,  received  con- 
siderably larger  shares  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  under  Menomonie  trea- 
ties, than  they  did  in  this  instance.  For 
example  ;  under  that  of  1 836,  one  of  these  had 
received,  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $80,000 
the  sum  of  $2125  ;  another,  $3000  ;  a  third, 
$5125.  The  last  individual  referred  to,  had, 
likewise,  according  to  the  treaty,  as  originally 
made  by  Gov.  Dodge,  assigned  to  him, — "  the 
sum  of  $1000,  each  year,  during  the  term  of 
twenty  years  ;"  which  sum  had  been,  previ- 
ously, designated  to  be — "  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  youth  ;  and  the  said  Indi- 
ans," so  runs  the  treaty,  "  having  declared, 
that  they  were  not  desirous  of  applying  that 
sum  to  the  aforesaid  purpose,  and  that  they 
wished  to  give  that  amount  to  their  friend  and 
relation  Robert  Grignon,  for  valuable  services 
rendered  by  him  to  their  Nation,  therefore,  the 
United  States  do  agree  to  pay  to  the  said  Ro- 
bert Grignon,"  &c.  This  remarkable  agree- 
ment did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  ordered  to  be  stricken  out,  (one  would  be 
glad  to  add,)  to  the  honour  of  the  Government. 
But,  unhappily  for  Indians  when  Government 
lays  hands  on  the  plunderer  of  their  property, 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  benefit  does  not 
enure  to  them.  In  this  instance,  the  United 
States  once  more  swallowed  the  oyster  and 
bestowed  the  shells.    The  school  fund  was 


irrecoverably  diverted  from  the  Menomo- 
nies. 

No  wonder  if  gentlemen,  of  such  capacious 
views,  could  ill  brook  the  affront  put  upon 
them,  by  a  paltry  dividend  of  seventy-five 
dollars,  (these  men  were  among  the  preferred 
fifty,) — and  no  wonder  if  they  could  find  it 
easy  to  believe,  that  a  man  having  the  control 
of  a  good  round  sum,  had  fallen  into  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare.  It  was  a  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, of  this  case,  that  not  larceny,  but  liber- 
ality constituted  the  head  and  front  of  the 
offence. 

The  officer  who  served  the  warrant,  con- 
ducted civilly  :  he  did  not  interfere  with  the 
intention  of  the  Commissioner  to  visit  the  In- 
dian agent.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  expected  there,  from  the  crowd  collected 
about  the  office  door.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
Friends,  the  people  pressed  in.  The  agent 
was  there,  and  requested  the  officer  to  clear 
the  room ;  which,  he  being  in  no  mood  to  do, 
the  agent  did  himself,  the  people  quietly  with- 
drawing. Counsel  were  sent  for,  and  while 
waiting  for  them,  the  Commissioner  entered 
upon  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  agent's  office.  He  found,  however,  that 
he  had  left  on  board  the  Michigan,  certain 
necessary  papers,  which  he  only  could  readily 
find,  and  the  question  arose,  how  to  get  them. 
On  the  agent's  assurance,  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  return  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  officer  agreed  to  let  him  go,  alone,  for  the 
papers.  He  went  and  was  soon  back  again, 
and  finished  his  business,. counsel  not  having 
yet  arrived.  Presently,  however,  Pierre  Ber- 
nard Grignon,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  came  in, 
and  demanded  of  the  Commissioner  his  pay- 
roll, for  examination,  as  he  said,  by  the  magis- 
trate. To  which,  the  Commissioner  replied, — 
"  That  he  should  be  happy  to  meet  the  gentle- 
men who  were  discontented  with  his  proceed- 
ings, at  Washington,  and  there  undergo  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  ;  but  that  he  should  not 
part  with  his  roll,  until  he  deposited  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer  of  the  Government,  to 
whom  it  appertained." 

Counsellor  Fisk,  at  length,  arrived ;  the 
other  could  not  yet  be  found.  It  was  conclud- 
ed, as  the  evening  was  fast  wasting,  to  proceed 
to  the  magistrate's,  leaving  word,  Tor  Counsel- 
lor Agry  to  follow.  A  good  many  people  were 
out  of  doors,  to  see  the  procession  pass  ;  but 
all  were  quiet  and  civil.  It  was  a  novelty  for 
a  village  magistrate  to  assume  the  functions  of 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  by  requir- 
ing its  agent  to  account  to  him  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  office  of  this 
important  functionary  was  in  the  second  story 
of  a  wooden  building,  to  which  access  was  had 
by  a  steep  and  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  ascend- 
ing along  the  gable  end,  outside.  The  court 
room,  some  30  feet  long  by  20  broad,  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle,  and  contained 
a  motley  assemblage,  white,  red,  and  mixed, 
convened  on  this  interesting  occasion.  The 
Mixed  Menomonies  constituted  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  congregation.  The  benches 
were  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  unusual 
concourse,  and  as  an  upright  posture  did  not 
accord  with  the  habits  of  the  plaintiffs,  they 
and  their  associates,  squatted  on  the  floor,  in 


a  row,  against  the  wall,  behind  the  magistrate ; 
presenting  a  rather  odd  and,  certainly,  not 
very  formidable  array.  The  Commissioner 
and  his  adjuncts  faced  them,  from  a  bench  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  magis- 
trate was  stationed  at  a  table,  between  the 
contending  parties.  He  was  a  thin-visaged 
man,  of  a  serious  countenance,  and  simple 
manners. 

All  parties  being  posted,  proceedings  began 
by  the  reading  of  the  warrant  or  indictment; 
for  the  instrument  was  economically  adapted 
to  the  two-fold  service  of  accusation  and  ar- 
rest. From  internal  evidence  afforded  by  this 
document,  it  is  plain  enough,  there  is  need  of  the 
excellent  school  system  adopted  in  Wisconsin, 
and  that  the  school-master  has  work  before 
him  there.  But  we  must  have  patience.  The 
State  is  young  get.  She  is  not  done  rooting 
out  the  trees  and  the  savages.  Time  will  work 
wonders.  The  period  of  her  labours  in  the 
field  of  literature  will  commence  anon.  With 
some  boggling  at  scarcely  intelligible  charac- 
ters and  a  truly  original  orthography,  the  read- 
ing was  completed  and  the  battle  begun.  The 
document  ran  on  this  wise,  verbatim  et  punc- 
Uiatim : 

~)  Peter  B.  Grignon,  Wil- 
"  State  of  Wisconsin  !     Ham  Powell,  John  B. 

County  of  Brown    |     Dubay  and  Robert 
J  Grignon. 

Being  duly  sworn  do  deposets  and  sais  that 
thay  the  afforsaid  ar  of  Mixed  Menomine 
Blood  and  as  such  are  persons  for  whom  with 
others  the  sum  of  fourty  thousand  dollars  was 
set  apart  and  apropratide  By  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty  maid  on  the  18th  October  1848. 
Betwene  the  United  States  of  Ameraca  and  the 
Menomen  tribe  of  Indians  that  they  are  in« 
formed  and  Beleve  that  one  Wisler  has  receiv- 
ed the  said  sum  of  Money  as  Commissior  or 
Disbursing  agent  of  the  United  Slates  in  Gold 
or  Silver  Coin  with  instructions  to  pay  the 
same  in  fulfillment  of  said  treaty  stipulations 
that  the  said  Wister  as  thay  were  informed 
and  believe  has  failed  to  pay  over  a  large 
amou-nt  to  wit  the  sum  of  fiv  hundred  dollars 
part  of  said  sum  of  fourty  thousand  dollars  ac- 
cording to  law  and  instructions  But  has  fradu- 
lanty  and  faloneously  converted  the  said  sum 
of  money  to  other  uses  not  authorised  by  saic 
treaty  or  his  instructions  or  such  Disbursing 
agent  contrary  to  statute  in  such  cases  made 
and  provide  to  the  Sheriff  or  any  constable  o 
said  County  you  ar  here  By  Commande  t( 
Appehed  the  said  Wister  and  Bring  him  Be 
foreme  to  Be  Delt  with  according  to  law 

Given  under  my  hang  the  10  Day  o 
July  1849 

J.  W.  DtJNLAP 

Justice  of  the  Peace 
Cotton  and  Martin  were  the  champions  c 
the  assailants.  Martin,  singularly  enougl 
was  one  of  the  men  to  whom  the  bestowal  ( 
the  offending  gift  was  entrusted.  He  wsi 
likewise,  the  man,  who,  by  common  repor 
would  himself  have  been  the  Commissioner  t 
the  Menomonies,  for  the  distribution  of  thes 
forty  thousand  dollars,  had  the  friends  of  tl 
late  Administration  succeeded  in  electing  the 
President.  It  required,  a  degree  of  magnan 
mity,  not  common  among  politicians,  to  loo 
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»vith  complacency  upon  ihc  stranger,  wlio  had 
fbus  unoxpectedl y  slepped  into  his  shoos  and 
disappointed  him  of  the  honour  and  emolu- 
ment. Which  circumstance  peradventuro,  did 
>»oi  increase  his  reluctance  to  perplex  and  pes- 
>er  this  unwelcome  intruder. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Plank  Roads  in  New  York. — The  Secre- 
arv  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  has  articles  of 
issocialion  filed  in  his  office,  which  contem- 
plate the  construction  of  2000  miles  of  plank 
o  n),  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  $3,000,- 
100. — lAtt  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Crclins  of  the  Alps. 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

It  appears  that  of  the  true  cretin  children 
rested  in  this  Alpine  retreat,  already  about 
tne-third  have  returned  to  their  families,  more 
.ir  less  completely  restored  to  health  in  body 
ind  mind.  Some  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pletely cured,  and  rendered  as  capable  of  ordi- 
nary education  as  the  most  healthy  children. 
Dr.  Guggenbiihl  desires  that  the  children 
should  continue  at  the  Abendberg  for  not  less 
than  three  years,  to  do  justice  to  his  treatment. 
Some  may  require  five  or  six  years'  residence. 
Bui  many  are  removed  by  their  parents  too 
soon,  and  fall  back  after  their  return  home. 

Of  the  treatment  pursued,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account.  Removed  to  the  Abendberg 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  weaned,  the 
children  are  comrriitted  to  the  immediate  care 
of  nurses,  by  whom  they  are  bathed,  fed  with 
goats'  milk,  carried  out  and  laid  in  the  sun  on 
the  grass,  and  amused,  when  they  are  capable 
of  being  so.  After  some  time,  when  the  bodily 
vigour  is  obviously  increased,  and  the  children 
have  attained  a  suitable  age,  attempts  are  made 
to  rouse  their  intellectual  powers  through  the 
organs  of  sense.  These  efforts  are  first  direct- 
ed to  the  ear.  Tubes  and  speaking  trumpets 
of  different  sizes  are  used  ;  the  sound  addressed 
to  the  dull  auditory  nerve  of  the  cretin  must 
be  loud,  else  it  makes  no  impression.  The 
child  is  then  taught  or  coaxed  to  imitate  the 
motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  required  to  give 
utterance  to  the  sound  roared  into  the  ear,  and 
by  repetition  it  learns  to  connect  the  sound  it 
hears  with  the  attempt  to  make  it;  then  it  tries 
to  articulate,  and  so,  by  slow  degrees,  it  gets 
through  the  vowels.  The  eye  and  the  sense 
of  touch  are  then  exercised  in  connexion  with 
the  results  of  the  first  series  of  lessons.  The 
letters  are  presented  in  a  large  form,  carved 
in  wood;  the  child  handles  them  and  learns  to 
associate  the  sound  with  the  letter.  Words 
are  formed  and  learned  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  the  pupil  advances  to  the  application  of 
words  to  objects.  Figures  of  household  uten- 
sils are  laid  before  the  child  and  named  ;  by 
and  by  he  places  the  articles  themselves  upon 
their  pictures.  When  much  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  getting  the  attention  fixed  in  this 
way,  the  child  is  taken  into  a  dark  room,  and 
is  shown  the  forms  of  letters  and  objects  por- 
trayed on  the  wall  by  means  of  phosphorus. 
The  illuminated  figures  sometimes  arrest  the 
attention  more  effectually  than  anything  else  ; 


and  a  beginning  having  once  been  made,  the 
progress  is  steady.  The  senses  of  smell  and 
taste  are  also  in  constant  need  of  cultivation. 
Some  cretin  children  swallow  whatever  sub- 
stance is  placed  in  the  mouth,  however  nause- 
ous;  and  they  seem  to  be  wholly  unconscious 
of  differences  of  odour. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  which  require  the 
daily  use  of  every  muscle,  are  very  important, 
and  excite  the  children  to  emulation  in  their 
feats  ;  whilst  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  is  equally  carried  on  in  mental  gymnas- 
tics, according  to  the  powers  of  each  little 
scholar.  Music  has  been  found  to  be  a  pow- 
erful aid — soothing,  interesting  and  refining  ; 
and  we  can  bear  witness  ourselves  to  the  thrill- 
ing effect  of  the  voices  of  the  happy  little  group, 
who  sang  to  us  in  their  infantine  manner  the 
praises  of  their  God. 

Dr.  Twining  has  supplied  us  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  presented  by  the  inmates  of 
the  hospice  engaged  in  their  every  day  occu- 
pations, which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  style 
of  Dr.  Guggenbiihl's  proceedings.  "The 
scene  was  most  impressive;  our  visit  was  un- 
expected, and  we  found  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  en- 
gaged instructing  his  little  patients.  His 
fatherly  smile,  and  the  kind  manner  of  his 
assistant,  were  not  lost  even  on  those  scarcely 
human  beings,  for  several  would  look  up  with 
an  expression  of  happiness.  A  more  strange 
or  more  interesting  school-room  was  never 
seen  ;  to  watch  the  familiar  process  by  which 
we  all  unconsciously  learn  to  speak  in  infancy, 
here  adopted  to  teach  children  of  any  age  un- 
der six,  systematically  and  with  effort,  was  a 
matter  of  deep  interest.  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
task  of  real  difficulty,  as  the  organs,  far  from 
being  ready  and  eager  to  receive  impressions, 
were  so  dull  that  the  strongest  means  were 
needed  to  make  them  act  in  any  degree.  Seve- 
ral of  the  children  were  ranged  round  a  table, 
in  chairs  formed  to  support  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  sit  upright ;  in  nearly  all  these 
were  the  evident  signs  of  their  fearful  malady, 
and  the  dull,  hopeless  look  of  almost  perfect 
idiocy.  On  a  bed  on  one  side  of  the  room  lay 
one  poor  creature,  who  was  too  great  a  suf- 
ferer to  be  yet  able  to  join  in  the  instruction 
which  the  others  were  receiving. 

When  the  hour  of  instruction  closed,  came 
that  of  amusement,  and  here  the  Doctor's  kind 
manner  was  equally  conspicuous,  whether  the 
child  was  swinging, playing  with  a  doll, or  beat- 
ing  a  drum,  or  still  sitting  unconscious  of  all 
around  it.  Day  and  night  the  sole  thought  of 
ihis  zealous  and  benevolent  man  is  the  happi- 
ness and  improvement  of  these  poor  creatures  : 
in  him  they  have  at  once  a  father,  teacher  and 
physician,  well  qualified  by  natural  disposilion 
and  acquired  attainments  to  act  in  all  those 
characters. 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  has  the  advantage  of  being 
aided  in  his  work  by  an  admirable  assistant. 
This  man  has  the  happy  faculty  of  descending 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  patience  and  bene- 
volence, to  the  level  of  his  stupid  little  scho- 
lars ;  and  then,  with  inimitable  perseverance, 
he  labours  to  excite  some  menial  emotion. 
However  slight  that  may  be,  he  seizes  upon  it 
eagerly  whenever  it  appears,  and  keeps  his 
hold  of  it  as  of  the  end  of  a  thread,  which  will 


certainly  enable  him  to  draw  out  more.  He 
then  carefully  proceeds,  eliciting  most  gradu- 
ally the  feeble  manifestations  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  are  thenceforth  strengthened  by 
skilfully  managed  exercise. 

In  the  physical  treatment  of  the  children,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  use  of  baths,  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  occasional  employ- 
ment of  electricity,  and  to  frictions  with  some 
aromatic  herbs.  But  perhaps  no  remedial 
agent  is  so  powerful  in  contributing  to  the  re- 
storation of  health  as  the  constant  breathing 
of  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain.  In  some  of 
the  goitre  cases,  and  in  the  rickety  cretins, 
medicine  is  used  freely,  particularly  the  most 
approved  alteratives  arid  tonics. 

It  is  when  the  convalescence  is  established, 
that  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children.  Not  but  that  at 
any  time  after  the  commencement  of  intellec- 
tual activity  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
received,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
spirit  struggling  with  its  cumbrous  load  of  a 
morbid  body,  but  only  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, and  in  general,  the  cretin  is  not  able  to 
give  due  heed  to  his  spiritual  concerns,  nor  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  Divine  revelation. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  adds  a  few  words 
on  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  practical 
application  of  his  review  of  the  labours  of  the 
philanthropist  of  the  Abendberg  and  their  re- 
sults, namely,  the  consideration  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  idiocy,  in  imitation  of  what  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl  has  done  for  cretinism. 

Although  all  cretins  are  not  idiots,  and  vice 
versa,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  former,  the  manifestation  of  mind  is  pre- 
vented by  causes  perfectly  similar  to  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  more  ordinary 
forms  of  idiocy,  such  as  we  see  them  in  this 
and  in  other  civilized  countries.  If,  therefore, 
many  cretins,  even  those  who  seem  to  be  the 
most  idiotic,  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
under  treatment,  many  idiots  are  likely  to  be 
so  too.  And  if  they  can  be,  they  ought  to  be 
educated.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  whose 
physical  conformation  is  such  as  to  oppose  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  the  success  of  the 
training  process ;  yet,  exclusively  of  such 
cases,  there  are  numbers  who  at  present  are 
regarded  as  hopelessly  sunk  in  idiocy,  and  who 
are  daily  grieved  over  by  afflicted  parents, 
who  might  be  retrieved,  and  rendered  blessings 
to  their  friends  and  to  society. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  an  end  cannot 
be  attained  without  great  exertions  and  inex- 
haustible patience  :  and,  to  do  justice  to  the 
poor  objects  of  the  treatment,  even  the  most 
hopeless  cases  must  be  subjected  to  it.  From 
the  extensive  scries  of  expei  iments  on  the  treat- 
ment of  idiocy,  made  at  the  hospital  of  Bicetre 
in  Paris,  by  M.  Seguin,  it  results  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  what  cases  may  be  bene- 
fited by  treatment,  and  what  not,  without  actu- 
ally making  the  trial.  M.  Seguin's  success  is 
corroborative  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  as  to  the  great  improvement 
which  many  cases  are  susceptible  of  in  the 
manifestation  of  intellect  after  the  training,  and 
is  quite  sufficient  to  encourage  others  to  attempt 
to  benefit  even  the  worst  cases,  although,  in- 
deed, the  labour  must  bo  great.    That  such 
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attempts  should  be  extensively  and  persever- 
ingly  made,  appears  to  be  demanded  by  con- 
siderations of  public  economy,  no  less  than  by 
those  of  Christian  charity  ;  as  many  who  are 
now  a  constant  burden  upon  the  community, 
might,  by  timely  and  judicious  training,  have 
been  rendered  capable  of  conducting  themselves 
rationally,  and  of  labouring  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence. 


For  "  The  friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

CContinuml  from  page  206.) 

From  early  life  Anne  Finch  was  subject  to 
excruciating  and  debilitating  pains  in  the  head. 
The  suffering  she  endured  must  have  materi- 
ally interfered  with  her  studies,  and  renders  the 
amount  of  knowledge  she  acquired,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  her  education  doubly  wonder- 
ful. Her  father  died  when  she  was  in  her 
childhood,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing who  afterwards  superintended  her  early 
instruction.  She  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  docile  child,  thoughtful  and  serious, 
even  when  quite  young.  Her  bodily  infirmi- 
ties and  the  frequent  returns  of  her  agonizing 
headaches,  had  doubtless  a  saddening,  soften- 
ing, and  beneficial  influence  upon  her  charac- 
ter. Her  heart  was  often  tendered  through 
the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace, — and  as  she 
submitted  to  its  cleansing  operations,  she  wit- 
nessed in  good  measure,  the  New  Birth  unto 
holiness,  and  a  preparation  for  walking  in 
newness  of  life.  As  she  submitted  in  resigna- 
tion to  the  portion  of  suffering  and  affliction 
assigned  her,  she  learned  what  it  was  to  re- 
joice in  the  midst  of  pain  and  bereavement. 
Brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury, — the  inmate 
of"  a  palace,  deemed  splendid  enough  since  that 
day,  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  England's 
monarchs,*  with  every  outward  comfort  that 
wealth  could  bestow,  bountifully  administered, 
she  might,  absorbed  in  outward  blessings,  have 
missed  of  that  heavenly  happiness  which  knows 
no  end,  if  God  had  not  seen  meet  to  award  her 
many  severe  bodily  pains  as  her  earthly  evil 
things.  She  looked  forward  to  an  early  death 
with  composure,  and  doubtless  could  dwell  on 
the  language  addressed  to  the  rich  man  with- 
out fear,  "  Son,  thou  in  thy  lifetime  received 
good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things'; 
but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  torment- 
ed." 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Twelfth  month 
[February],  1651,  Anne  Finch  was  married 
to  Edward  Viscount  Conway.  Her  husband 
was  a  peer  of  the  realm.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  had  estates  in  England,  in  Wales, 
and  in  Ireland,  with  baronial  or  other  titles  in 
each  country.  His  favourite  seat  appears  to 
have  been  at  Ragley,  in  Warwickshire,  and 
there  his  wife  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of 
her  pain-afflicted  life.  When  her  health 
would  permit  her  to  remove,  she  passed  the 

*  William  and  Mary  purchased  it  of  Lady  Conway's 
nephew,  and  lived  and  died  in  it.  On  the  death  of 
William,  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband  occupied  it, 
and  they  also  laid  down  their  lives  there.  George 
the  First  then  made  it  his  home,  but  died  whilst  he 
was  at  Hanover  on  a  visit.  George  the  Second  was 
the  last  English  monarch  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  he  also 
died  within  its  walls. 


winter  with  him  at  their  house  in  London, — 
and  she  occasionally  accompanied  him  in  a 
summer  visit  to  their  seat  in  Ireland,  to  which 
place  her  husband  had  a  strong  attraction, 
but  Ragley  was  her  home. 

Henry  More  spent  much  lime  at  Ragley, 
with  his  former  pupil,  and  perhaps  still  direct- 
ed in  measure  her  studies  and  reading.  About 
the  year  1653,  at  her  request  he  composed  a 
book,  entitled  an  "  Antidote  to  Atheism,"  wdiich 
he  dedicated  to  her  in  a  very  laudatory  epistle. 
In  this  book  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  writings, 
he  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good, 
some  activity  of  intellect, — some  power  of  rea- 
soning, some  fire  of  expression,  and  at  the 
same  lime  exhibited  much  credulity  and  super- 
stition. Some  accounts  given  therein  brought 
forward  to  confound  the  atheist^,  and  which 
he  thinks  perfectly  unanswerable,  are  so  ab- 
surdly ridiculous,  that  at  this  age  no  man  of 
intelligence  could  be  found  who  would  believe 
them.  What  would  now  be  thought  of  argu- 
ments to  overcome  the  cavils  of  infidels  based 
on  a  story  of  a  dead  body  not  liking  to  be  re- 
moved to  be  burnt,  making  itself  so  heavy  that 
a  strong  horse  could  hardly  draw  it  in  a  cart, 
though  the  said  horse  did  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards run  away  with  the  carl  and  two  men  in 
it,  do  what  they  would  to  slop  it !  It  is  useless 
to  follow  this  visionary,  yet  ingenious  man, 
into  metaphysical  abstractions,  and  supersti- 
tious beliefs.  He  made  many  books  which 
were  read,  and  which  perhaps  did  not  contain 
more  nonsense  than  the  writings  of  some  other 
of  the  learned  and  warmly  imaginative  writers 
of  that  age. 

In  the  summer  of  1658  the  symptoms  of 
disease  in  Lady  Conway  all  seemed  aggrava- 
ted, and  she,  her  husband,  her  friends,  and 
medical  advisers,  deemed  that  her  end  was 
near.  In  this  view  of  an  approaching  separa- 
tion from  the  things  of  time,  she  was  resigned 
to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  as  we  find 
from  a  letter  of  her  husband  to  his  brother-in- 
law  George  Rawdon,  then  resident  in  Dublin. 
But  her  cup  of  suffering  was  not  yet  filled  up, 
and  towards  autumn,  a  change  for  the  better 
took  place  in  her  symptoms. 

Lord  and  Lady  Conway  had  one  child,  who 
was  named  Heneage,  after  his  grandfather. 
This  darling  boy  was  permitted  to  remain  with 
them  for  nearly  two  years,  a  light  and  a  joy 
to  their  household,  and  then  He  who  had  gra- 
ciously given  him  to  them,  removed  him  away 
in  innocency.  Thus  was  he  spared  the  trials 
and  temptations  incident  to  this  slate  of  proba- 
tion, which  in  his  case  must  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  riches  and  rank  of  his  parents. 
After  his  dealh,  his  mother  grew  even  more  of 
a  sufferer  than  she  had  been.  More  says 
that  it  was  by  virtue  of  the  saving  know- 
ledge  of  'Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory,'  in 
comparison  of  which  she  esteemed  all  things 
else  but  as  loss,  "  that  she  was  endued  with 
such  marvellous  patience,  composure,  and  for- 
titude to  bear  the  constant,  tedious,  as  well  as 
more  agonizing  conflicts  of  the  flesh.  It  seem- 
ed to  him,  not  without  providential  wisdom, 
that  all  means  of  mitigation  proved  so  ineffec- 
tual ;  in  order  that  this  glorious  power  of  God, 
in  its  full  operation  on  an  obedient  soul  might 
the  more  fully  appear.    Thus  it  was,  that,  in 


a  close  pursuit  after  Truth  and  knowledge,  the] 
Christian  graces  so  eminently  shone  forth  inl 
her,  as  even  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  other  ac-i 
complishments,  at  least,  with  those  who  could 
behold  and  appreciate  them." 

Lady  Conway  had  applied  to  many  physi- 
cians to  cure  her  of  her  disease  ;  she  had  even 
crossed  over  to  France  to  obtain  the  advice  ol 
some  deemed  peculiarly  skilful,  but  like  the 
poor  woman  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
she  had  been  nothing  improved  by  any  of  them, 
and  from  time  to  time  rather  grew  worse.  She 
lived  in  an  age  when  quacks,  if  not  as  numer- 
ous as  at  the  present  time,  had  as  much  assur- 
ahce,  and  public  credulity  then,  as  it  does  now. 
invited  imposition.  Even  in  this  day  we  see 
around  us  people,  accounted  wise,  who  finding 
that  medical  skill,  based  on  study  and  know- 
ledge, has  failed  to  relieve  them,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  experimented  on  by  quacks, — bold 
pretenders  to  successful  practice,  without  expe- 
rience or  research, — or  ignorant  venders  ol 
some  cure-all  compound  of  herbs,  which  some 
Indian  or  Dutch  Doctor,  or  some  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son,  had  originally  invented.  It 
is  needless  to  name  the  many  panaceas  which 
have,  even  in  the  memory  of  some  not  ovei 
middle  age,  risen  into  repute,  won  and  retained 
for  a  time  the  faith  of  many  in  the  community, 
in  their  universal  curative  powers,  and  have 
then  sunk  into  disuse.  Scarcely  have  these 
medicines  lost  public  confidence,  before  the 
very  people  who- recently  extolled  them  to  the 
skies,  have  taken  to  some  newer  quackery,  th( 
healing  virtue  of  which  is  borne  testimony  to. 
by  as  long  a  list  of  cures,  with  subscribing  anc 
attesting  witnesses.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  lay  hands  on  individuals  in  this  community 
of  bright  intellects,  and  good  general  sense 
who  have  by  turns  been  the  warm  advocates 
of  most  of  the  noted  quackeries  of  the  day 
even  to  their  most  recent  variations. 

From  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  it 
seems  evident,  that  no  quackery  however  ab- 
surd, or  however  deleterious  it  may  be  to  tht 
many  who  indulge  in  it, ever  became  very  popu 
lar,  without  effecting  numerous  cures.  There 
are  many  persons  whose  minds  aie  depresses 
and  their  bodies  suffering  in  sympathy  there 
with, — many  who  imagine  themselves  sick 
because  they  feel  miserable  and  weak  ; — these 
often  need  little  more  than  a  strong  assurance 
that  they  will  get  well,  to  produce  a  cure 
Such  may  be  suddenly  restored  when  the] 
have  strong  faith  that  it  will  be  so,  by  the  ad 
ministration  of  medicine,  which  is  perfectly 
inert,  or  no  more  efficacious  than  bread  pills 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  Lady  Conway 
Her  husband  had  heard  reports  of  wonderfu 
cures  performed  in  Ireland,  by  a  Valentine 
Greatrakes,  whose  medicine  was  a  touch  of  hi 
finger,  or  the  downward  stroking  of  his  hands 
over  the  patient's  body.  Lord  Conway,  fron 
the  news-book  account  and  other  sources  o 
information,  was  led  to  believe  in  the  power  o 
Greatrakes  to  cure  diseases  promptly  and  ef 
fectually  by  this  pleasant  method  which  dis 
pensed  with  all  nauseous  doses.  He  therefore 
determined  if  possible  to  bring  the  touch-doctoi 
to  Ragley,  and  let  him  prove  his  skill  upoi 
his  Anne. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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on;  HOMESTEAD. 


BY   THCF.BK  CAREY. 


Our  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  walls, 

From  the  wayside  dust  aloof, 
Where  the  apple  boughs  could  almost  cast 

Their  fruitage  on  its  roof: 
And  the  cherry-tree  so  near  it  grew, 

That  when  awake  I've  lain 
In  the  lonesome  nights,  I've  heard  the  limbs, 

As  they  creaked  against  the  pane: 
And  those  orchard  trees,  oh,  those  orchard  trees  ! 

I've  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  the  summer  breeze. 

The  sweet  brier  under  the  window  sill, 

Which  the  early  birds  made  glad, 
And  the  damask  rose  by  the  garden  fence 

Were  all  the  flowers  wc  had. 
I've  looked  at  many  a  flower  since  then, 

Exotics  rich  and  rare, 
That  to  other  eyes  were  lovelier, 
But  not  to  me  so  fair ; 
For  those  roses  bright,  oh,  those  roses  bright ! 

I  have  twiued  them  with  my  sister's  locks, 
That  are  laid  in  the  dust  from  sight ! 

We. had  a  well,  a  deep  old  well, 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry, 
And  the  cool  drops  down  from  the  mossy  stones 

Were  falling  constantly; 
And  there  never  was  water  half  so  sweet 

As  that  in  my  little  cup, 
Drawn  up  to  the  curb  by  the  rude  old  sweep, 

Which  my  father's  hand  set  up  ; 
And  that  deep  old  well,  oh,  that  deep  old  well ! 

I  remember  yet  the  plashing  sound 
Of  the  bucket  as  it  fell. 

Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth, 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet; 
There  my  mother's  voice  was  always  kind, 

And  her  smile  was  always  sweet; 
And  there  I've  sat  on  my  father's  knee, 

And  watched  his  thoughtful  brow, 
With  my  childish  hand  in  his  raven  hair — 

That  hair  is  silver  now  ! 
But  that  broad  hearth's  light,  oh,  that  broad  hearth's 
light ! 

And  my  father's  look,  and  my  mother's  smile, 
They  are  in  my  heart  to-night. 


To  do  the  best  we  can  is  a  duty  :  but  to  be 
uneasy  at  what  cannot  be  helped  is  a  fault  : 
for  this  world,  and  the  things  of  it,  are  mu- 
table. 


ceit  ? — Oh  !  lhat  I  may  be  found,  during  my 
lew  remaining  days,  fulfilling  this  course,  and, 
through  all,  dying  daily  ! 

Stoke  Ncwington,  14th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1837. 
1  long  thou  mayst  be  encouraged  to 


For  "The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  5. 

]3th  of  Twelfth  month,  1835. 
—  I  hope  you  both  live  in  a  thorough 


willingness  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  good 
cause,  in  what  you  may.  Oh  !  what  a  self- 
saving,  self-serving  spirit  is  abroad,  shrinking 
and  skulking,  instead  of  exposing  all,  life  and 
reputation,  laying  down  all,  for  the  brethren, 
for  the  church,  for  the  truth,  for  the  Lord  ! 
May  you  be  strengthened  and  animated  to  see 
what  is  your  path  and  duty  ;  for  some  are  to 
be  "saviours  in  Mount  Zion" — to  "turn  the 
battle  to  the  gate."  "  He  that  saveth  his  life, 
shall  lose  it."  "  He  that  hateth  not  father  and 
mother,  &c,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  can- 
not be  a  disciple!"  How  awful  !  Why  have 
we  not  that  holy  zeal,  and  weighty  concern, 
and  true  call,  to  break  down  the  altar  of  Baal, 
to  warn,  to  rebuke  sharply,  to  cut  down  de- 


take  rough  and  smooth,  providing  all  things 
prudently  to  the  best  of  thy  power  for  the  poor 
body,  not  unnecessarily  mortifying  it,  or  "  ne- 
olcciiim"  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  lodged 
in  the  earthly  vessel,  and  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  the  good  cause  :  then  I  trust  all 
things  needful  will  be  added  and  supplied,  ac- 
cording to  the  abundant  Goodness  which  has 
followed,  and  attended,  and  "prevented'''  thee 
and  me,  through  many  exercises  outward  and 
inward — who  is  indeed  the  Fountain  of  wisdom 
and  strength,  the  Well-spring  of  life,  our  only 
Refuge  and  Help  in  every  hour  of  extremity. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  stir,  Ward 


It 


Hastings,  Ninth  month,  1837. 
I  be  very  pleasant,  now,  to 
nearer  to  us.     I  think  thou 


law's  book  against  Friends  had  made  at  Glas- 
gow, had  roused  up  W.  S.  and  others  there  to 
lend  Friends'  books,  and  take  measures  such 
as,  I  trust,  will  answer  the  thirst  "raised  to 
know  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  whether 
these  things  are  so,  which  are  eveiy  where  by 
some  said  against  us.  Ah  !  if  dear  Friends  in 
the  uttermost  parts,  as  elsewhere,  would  but 
show  forth  the  efficacy  of  that  which  they  pro- 
fess, after  a  zealous  and  godly  sort,  what  might 
not  be  yet  effected  and  expected  in  the  Lord's 
way  and  lime  !  For  assuredly  He  is  wailing 
to  be  gracious,  and  to  pour  out  of  his  Spirit, 
and  renew  the  face  of  the  earih,  spiritually, 
making  the  wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose  !  Ah  !  may  you,  my  beloved  sisters 
in  the  Truth,  not  slacken,  nor  hang  down  the 
head,  or  the  hands ;  but  throw  in  the  net,  cast 
in  the  precious  seed,  and  give  up  to  all  that 
seems  required  :  for  assuredly  it  is  the  feeble, 
and  lowly,  and  poor  in  spirit,  who  are  enrich- 
ed with  faith,  strengthened  with  might  in  the 
inner  man,  enabled  to  quench  the  violence  of 
fire,  obtain  promises,  stop  the  mouths  of  lions, 
and  out  of  weakness  are  made  strong. 

Therefore  look  again  and  again  to  your 
Leader  in  all  things;  and  like  good  Sarah, 
"judge  Him  faithful  who  hath  promised  ;"  and 
never  look  hack,  as  poor  Lot's  wife.  And  do 
not  flinch  from  becoming  as  fools,  wherever 
needful  ;  but  he  patient  in  tribulation  and  deep 
wading  of  spirit. 

Thou  wilt  well  know,  my  beloved   , 

how  to  bear  with  those  that  are  "  out  of  the 
way,"  like  our  Holy  Head  and  High  Priest; 
and  canst  reach  forth  a  hand  to  the  lost  sheep, 
verily  knowing  what  a  merciful,  wonderful 
Hand  has  been  stretched  forth,  to  pluck  the 
brand  as  from  the  burning,  in  my  own  case 
and  in  others.  Oh !  the  love  that  fills  the 
heart,  at  limes,  of  those  labouring  in  the 
Gospel,  reaching  forth,  and  drawing,  with 
the  language,  "  Why  will  ye  die?" — and  if  it 
is  beat  back  in  one  way,  it  is  fruitful  in  devis- 
ing good,  and  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Do 
not,  I  beg  of  you,  shackle  or  limit  your  ser- 
vices, now  you  are  out;  only  where  you  can- 
not see  the  way  open,  desist.  Paul  "  essayed" 
to  go  into  Bithynia;  so  you  may  essay,  or 
adventure. 


think  of  thee 
hast  great  cause  of  encouragement  and  thank- 
fulness, whatever  humbling  views  attend  thee; 
w  hich  is  just  as  it  should  be,  if  things  go  right 

with  us.    Thou  and  I,  dear   .  are  not  of 

the  showy,  flourishing  sort  ;  and  the  profitable 
safe  feelings  and  steppings  thou  descrihest, 
are  just  what  1  have  known,  and  known  much 
of,  (ah!  1  hope  not  a  bit  too  mveh  /)  Some 
seem  to  know  little  enough  of  all  this!  More 
the  pity  !  Never  fear — the  Lord  will  never 
cast  off  the  contrite  and  humbled  spirits,  who 
cast  themselves  and  their  all  upon  Him;  He 
is  bound  to  care  for  them  and  help  them  in 
every  extremity,  so  that  they  are  kept  from 
sinking. 

Be  wholly  at  thy  Master's  disposal,  dear 

 ,  in  Derbyshire,  and  freely  give  up  to 

whatever  seems  required,  without  much  rea- 
soning and  reckoning.  I  have  several  years 
ago  felt  much  towards  the  small  meetings 
there,  and  rejoice  at  thy  being  drawn  that 
way.  I  would  not  look  too  much  at  thyself, 
as  alone,  or  as  a  poor  creature;  but  simply  do 
what  thy  hand  finds  to  do.  Doubtless  thou 
wilt  be  duly  cared  for,  every  way,  from  day 
to  day. 

With  our  united  dear  love,  beyond  words, 

Farewell. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  205.) 

A  letter  to  Samuel  Emlen  from  Owen  Bid- 
die,  dated  Fifth  month  13,  1793,  probably 
accompanied  to  Europe  the  one  to  Sarah  Har- 
rison. It  is  an  instructive  communication  set- 
ting forth  the  humble,  sorrowful,  and  lowly- 
minded  walking  of  the  writer. 

"  My  dear  and  much  valued  Friend  Samuel 
Emlen, — Notwithstanding  1  have  not  at  an 
earlier  season  taken  pen  in  hand  to  write  to 
thee,  I  trust  there  is  no  want  of  that  brotherly 
regard  and  affection,  which  constitutes  the 
badge  of  discipleship.  An  incapacity  to  say 
anything  fit  to  meet  thy  acceptance  has  prov- 
ed an  insurmountable  objection  until  this  time, 
when  a  sense  of  it  is  so  prevalent  as  to  be  very 
discouraging.  To  inform  thee  that  myself 
and  family  feel  a  deep  and  humiliating  sense 
of  the  kindness  of  thyself  and  of  our  Friends 
generally  in  the  hour  of  deep  distress,  could  af. 

ford  thee  little  saiisfaction  This  must 

have  been  the  principal  t  heme  of  mv  leiters,  and 
I  rather  chose  to  be  silent,  especially  as  |  found 
by  mv  commerce  with  the  world  and  connec- 
tion with  people  of  a  liheriine  spirit,  I  had  con- 
tracted many  stains  which  could  only  be  done 
away  by  the  baptism  which  can  purify, — lhat 
of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day.  Many  indeed,  were  the  dip- 
pings necessary  for  my  cleansing,  and  frequent 
the  tenewed  necessity  for  them,  in  consequence 
of  a  want  of  a  watchful  and  circumspect  con- 
duct to  guard  against  loo  familiar  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  who  are  much  in  the  spirit  of 
this  world.  From  this  cause  I  fear  my  stay 
has  been  prolonged  in  the  furnace.  This,  how- 
ever necessary  for  my  refinement,  has  not 
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qualified  me  so  to  sympathize  with  my  dear 
Friends  in  their  Gospel  labours,  as  to  enable 
me  to  speak  comfortably  to  them,  which  I 
Would  gladly  do. 

"  Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Friend,  that  I  may 
experience  the  time  of  refreshing,  for  indeed  I 
sometimes  fear  it  will  never  come.  Happy 
are  (hose  who  are  engaged  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  to  follow  the  Lord,  and  are  found  wor- 
ihy  to  suffer  for  bis  name's  sake.  Even  unto 
death, — the  death  of  the  cross.  The  number 
of  these  are  too  few.  Had  I  been  earlier  de- 
dicated to  him,  and  more  faithful  at  this  time, 
instead  of  mourning,  the  voice  of  melody  and 
gladness  would  be  heard  in  my  land,  and  I 
might  now,  with  other  worthies  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Lamb's  warfare  to  my  own  un- 
speakable gain  ; — and,  perhaps,  be  helpful, 
like  thyself  and  dear  Sarah  Harrison,  to  the 
gathering  in  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah.  May 
you  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  neither  faint 
nor  grow  weary,  for  assured  1  am  that  however 
arduous  and  humiliating  your  labours,  or  what- 
ever hardships  or  sufferings  you  may  have  to 
pass  through,  either  in  body  or  mind,  yet  such 
will  be  your  reward  at  the  end  of  the  race,  as 
abundantly  to  compensate  therefor.  May  you 
be  content  either  in  heights  or  depths  to  be 
with  the  seed.  With  it  your  portion  must  be 
even  to  the  end  and  conclusion  of  time  that 
you  may  inherit  durable  riches  and  righte- 
ousness. 

"The  epistle  from  the  National  Meeting  at 
Dublin  which  thou  sent  me,  is  an  acceptable 
present.  It  is  well  adapted  to  our  situation  ; 
and  if  the  very  important  advice  contained  in 
it  is  duly  attended  to,  it  cannot  fail  of  being 
useful.  May  we  profit  by  it,  for  we  need  it. 
Our  worthy  Friend  Robert  Grubb,  has  sent 
me,  as  a  present,  an  account  of  the  religious 
experience  and  labours  of  his  truly  valuable 
wife.  The  book  affords  such  instances  of  per- 
fect resignation  to  the  Divine  will, — such  deep 
religious  experience, — and  breathes  so  catholic 
and  pure  a  spirit,  that  benevolence  and  love 
instructively  accompany  every  line.  It  was 
truly  of  use  in  my  family,  giving  us  a  lift 
as  I  hope,  out  of  an  apparently  languid, 
indifferent  state.  Whilst  one  of  the  family 
read  it  to  the  rest,  of  evenings,  when  we  were 
collected  in  a  little  group  around  our  fireside, 
His  company  was  evidenced  through  marvel- 
lous condescension,  who  is  alone  able  to  season 
our  minds,  and  infuse  something  of  the  true 
spirit  which  so  livingly  animated  the  dear  de- 
ceased. Her  loss  is  much  to  be  lamented,  and 
I  fear  it  will  not  suddenly  be  made  up  to  the 
church  in  every  way.  What  she  has  left  re- 
specting education,  is  a  treasure,  and  had  I  not 
known  the  Source  in  some  degree  from  which 
she  derived  her  wisdom,  I  should  have  ex- 
claimed, '  Whence  has  one  so  young  in  years, 
gained  all  this  knowledge  V  To  Him  from 
whom  it  came  be  the  praise. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Friend,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  some  of  us,  had  the  mercies  of  God 
been  proportioned  by  the  scale  of  our  own 
merits.  Fear  not  therefore  but  that  his  loving- 
kindness  will  be  extended  to  thee  and  thine  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  is  the  wish  of  thy  poor 
unworthy  brother.  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
my  dear  wife  and  children  with  myself,  tra- 


vail measurably  for  the  welfare  of  thy  dear 
companion,  Sarah  Harrison  and  thyself,  and 
salute  you  in  the  bonds  of  tenderest  affection. 
We  desire  our  love  conveyed  to  you,  and  that 
you  may  experience  health,  happiness  and 
peace,  to  be  your  portion  through  time,  and 
find  your  labour  crowned  with  rejoicing  in  the 
end.  Farewell! 

Owen  Biddle." 

To  return  back  in  order  of  lime  a  few 
months.  Sarah  Harrison,  whilst  in  Ireland, 
received  a  letter  from  Rebeca  Jones,  dated 
Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month  11th,  1792, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted. 

"I  have  been  so  closely  in  company  with 
thee  for  a  considerable  time  past,  that  I  thought 
that  I  would  once  more  break  through  the 
bonds  of  form  and  ceremony,  in  writing,  and 
waft  thee  the  sincere  salutation  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion, in  bidding  thee  '  be  of  good  cheer.'  '  Hold 
fast  that  commission  which  thou  hast  received,' 
'  let  no  man  take  thy  crown,' — that  crown 
which  is  in  store  for  all  the  valiant,  faithful 
soldiers,  who  have  enlisted  under  the  glorious 
Gospel  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  ad- 
dressed a  few  lines,  jointly  to  thee  and  S.  E., 
under  cover  to  dear  M.  [Ridgway]  and  Jane 
[Watson],  to  be  read  after  leaving  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  but  I  hear  not  a  word  of  your  hav- 
ing got  them  ;  since  which,  I  have  often  been 
conversing  in  spirit  with  thee,  and  was  favour- 
ed with  what  I  thought  was  a  clear  prospect, 
as  I  sat  in  our  meeting  the  19th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  of  your  being  that  day  at  Liverpool, 
(not  Cork.)  When  I  heard  of  your  safe  arri- 
val about  that  time,*  it  was  an  indication  to 
me  that  I  had  not  yet  lost  all  my  best  feelings, 
though  I  can  assure  thee  that  I  never  passed 
a  summer,  in  which  [so  much]  deep,  hidden 
conflict  was  my  steadily  allotted  portion,  as 
the  last.  I  still  remain  a  poor,  weak  creature, 
and  in  need  of  the  prayers  of  my  dear  Friends 
that  my  faith  fail  not! 

"  Thy  husband  called  here  this  day,  and 
read  me  part  of  thy  letter.  O  how  I  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  thou  wast  taken  into  the  same 
harnessf  in  Dublin,  and  lodged  at  my  dear 
Friend  J[oseph]  W[illiams]  ;  as  was  my  lot 
directly  upon  landing  there.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  hear  that  honest  E.  Wigham  was  prepared 
to  join  thee,  in  that  very  arduous  task.  Such 
thy  poor  little  Friend  Rebecca  witnessed  it  to 
be;  yet  I  was  mercifully  helped  through  that; 
and  all  other  services  that  opened  to  my  view  ! 
So  wilt  thou  [be],  dear  Sarah,  as  thou  keepest 
in  the  quiet,  safe  spot,  of  resignation  to  the  Fa- 
ther's will !  1  should  like  to  hear  how  thou 
findest  that  sickly  flock,  and  whether  any  of 
'the  vines  flourish, and  the  pomegranates  grow.' 
Our  little  contrite  brother,  Joseph  Williams,  is 
like  an  Abraham  among  that  people.  He  used 
to  smuggle,  but  has  latterly  become  a  fair  tra- 
der, and  keeps  open  shop,  so  that  I  hope  his 
income  is  thereby  increased.  My  dear  love  is 
to  him,  his  valuable  wife,  and  to  the  children; 
and  I  commission  thee  to  give  my  love  to  my 
inquiring  friends  generally,  in  thy  freedom. 

"Our  Quarterly  Meeting  is  just  over,  in 
which  David  Sands  was  much  favoured.  He 


*  They  reached  Liverpool  the  16th. 
t  Visiting  families. 


is  still  here,  was  to  see  me  this  day,  and  does 
not  yet  see  his  way  to  leave  the  city.  Our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  a  solemn,  quiet  assembly 
throughout.  It  appointed  a  large  committee 
of  both  sexes  to  visit  the  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
and  Preparative  Meetings,  and  they  are  most 
of  them  gone  accordingly. 

"  Do  give  my  very  dear  love  to  Samuel 
Ernlen,  and  those  noble  warriors  M.  R.  and  J. 
W.  who  will  often  fall  in  with  thee,  and  accept 
a  large  share  thyself  from  thy  sympathizing 
and  affectionate  friend  and  sister." 

Rebecca  Jones  was  often  in  sympathy  with 
absent  Friends,  as  well  as  distant  meetings. 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  Joseph  Williams  of 
Dublin,  written  in  the  Fifth  month,  she  says, 
"  You  will,  I  suppose,  several  at  least  from 
your  nation,  be  going  about  now  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  where  if  I  had  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  I  should  be  tempted  to  join  the  sol- 
emn assembly.  As  this  is  altogether  impossi- 
ble in  body,  I  am  thankful  in  believing  I  shall 
in  spirit  be  wafted  there,  and  join  in  intercession 
with  a  faithful  number  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies for  his  continued  help,  preservation,  and 
guidance  in  the  weighty  service  of  that  meet- 
ing. Even  as  I  have  according  to  my  small 
measure  been  favoured  to  be  in  company  with 
an  honest-hearted  few  amongst  Friends  in 
your  land  during  your  late  national  assembly. 
Please,  as  thou  hast  an  opportunity,  give  my 
kind  love  to  my  acquaintance  in  your  city  and 
elsewhere  in  Ireland.  Let  me  bear  all  that  is 
of  an  interesting  nature,  for  my  heart  still  loves 
the  flock,  and  wishes  well  to  the  Lord's  work 
among  you,  where  I  have  often  been  led  to 
labour  disinterestedly  and  honestly,  and  hope 
all  our  labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  would 
have  thee  dear  Friend  encouraged, — grow  bold 
in  the  work,  1  wax  valiant  in  fight,'  and  leave 
the  issue  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  who 
having  sent  us  into  his  vineyard,  will  give  us 
whatsoever  is  right,  in  his  own  time.  Blessed 
be  his  worthy  name  forever  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

True  Faitli  and  its  Fruits. 

The  love  and  cordial  fellowship,  which  have 
characterized  Friends,  who  have  been  preserv- 
ed in  the  lowly  life  of  Truth,  are  worthy  to  be 
had  in  remembrance.  One  great  benefit  aris- 
ing from  the  recollection  would  be,  to  compare 
our  condition  with  their's,  and  inquire  as  be- 
fore the  Searcher  of  hearts,  whether  we  are 
living  in  the  same  Spirit,  and  are  animated 
with  the  same  holy  zeal  -and  love  towards  the 
cause  of  Christ,  which  led  them  to  prefer  Jeru- 
salem and  the  prosperity  of  one  another  in  the 
Truth  to  their  chief  earthly  joy.  Oliver 
Sansom  speaking  of  the  National  Meeting  of 
1687,  in  Ireland,  says,  it  "began  at  the  ninth 
hour,  and  the  glorious  presence  of  the  Lord 
was  manifested,  to  the  great  refreshment  and 
confirmation  of  his  people;  unto  which  several 
testimonies  were  borne  for  the  space  of  about 
three  hours,  and  concluded  in  prayer  and 
praises  to  the  Lord.  Then  the  women  with- 
drawing into  an  upper  room,  the  men  continu- 
ed (heir  meeting  in  the  same  place,  and  entered 
upon  their  business ;  and  in  great  unity,  love 
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and  sircclncss,  things  wore  proposed,  debated, 
managed  and  concluded,  to  i ho  mutual  comfort 
and  satisfaction  ol"  nil  faithful  Friends;  and 
then  between  the  filth  and  sixth  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  the  meeting  broke  up." 

Such  a  meeting  was  like  a  feast  of  charity; 
and  instead  of  looking  towards  their  convoca- 
tions with  apprehensions  of  difficulty!  and  suf- 
fering, they  would  be  regarded  as  seasons  of 
Divine  consolation,  and  a  hearty  co-operaiion 
to  build  themselves  on  their  most  holy  faith — 
to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  weak  or  defi- 
cient parts  of  the  heritage  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  help,  and  guarding  them  against 
the  inroads  of  an  enemy.  He  further  says, 
So  sweet  and  pleasing  was  this  meeting  of 
our  Friends,  that  they  agieed  to  meet  again 
the  next  day  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and 
to  have  the  meeting  as  near  as  might  be  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  was;  which  was 
accordingly  performed  in  all  points.  And  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  living  power, 
seemed  more  plentifully  to  overfow  the  meet- 
ing, and  break  forth:  through  many  vessels, 
even  in  the  time  of  business,  which  did  plea- 
santly obstruct  it  for  a  lime;  and  so  in  great 
sweetness  the  meeting  concluded  at  that  lime. 
But  another  was  concluded  to  be  held  next  day 
as  a  parting  meeting.  Accordingly,  Friends 
came  together  at  the  ninth  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  heavenly  openness  and  tenderness 
by  the  Lord's  power,  was  over  the  meeting  ; 
and  therein  many  living  testimonies  of  the 
love  and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  were  borne  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  faithful  Friends.  And 
about  the  second  hour  the  meeting  concluded, 
and  Friends  parted  with  comfort,  rejoicing  in 
the  Lord,  who  had  been  so  exceedingly  good 
unto  us,  in  our  solemn  assemblies,  even  all  the 
time  of  this  half  year's  meeting." 

We  profess  the  same  faith  which  they  did, 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  who  are  living 
under  the  same  Divine  government  ;  if  we 
meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  hearts 
imbued  with  true  love  to  him  and  to  one  an- 
other, fervently  desiring  that  he  would  appear 
in  the  midst,  and  guide  every  one  in  his  duty, 
we  should  surely  witness  the  life  and  power  of 
Truth  to  prevail  over  all,  cementing  us  toge- 
ther in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  enabling  us 
i  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  church  to  his  hon- 
our and  our  consolation.  There  are  many 
waste  places  to  be  built  up — many  small,  weak 
meetings  calling  for  the  cherishing  warmth  of 
the  body — many  defective  members  who  need 
to  be  reminded  of  their  departure  from  our 
Christian  testimonies  and  example — and  lonely- 
ones  whose  hands  are  ready  to  hang  down 
with  discouragement,  from  the  lukewarmness 
and  earthly-mindedness  around  them.  These 
are  objects  claiming  the  tender  sympathy  and 
direct  aid  of  superior  meetings.  We  have  been 
long  closely  engaged  in  resisting  the  inroads 
of  doctrinal  error;  is  it  not  equally  necessary 
to  look  into  the  apostacies  in  spirit  and  prac- 
tice, which  appear  among  us?  An  assent  to 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  will  do  but  little  for 
us  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is 
dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also. 


Deceive  not  with  thy  lips. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
PARTING  OF  WINTER. 

Tented  round  the  earth's  broad  bosom, 

Clouds  in  heavy  masses  lie, 
Neither  rent  nor  loop-hole  gives  us 

Glimpse  beyond  of  smiling  sky. 

Sunless  is  the  dense  pavilion, 

While  from  out  its  vapoury  woof, 

Heavy  rain-drops,  oozing  ceaseless, 
Patter  on  the  sounding  roof. 

Will  the  humid  turf  be  ever 

Crowned  again  with  blossoming? 

Will  the  air,  these  fogs  dispelling 
Vibrate  to  the  notes  of  spring  ? 

I  have  known  a  visitation 

To  the  soul,  more  full  of  gloom, 

Shapes  of  fear  and  dark  temptation 
Vaguely  through  its  vapours  loom. 

In  my  sorrow  I  have  wondered 
If  these  things  must  always  last; 

If  from  God,  my  soul  was  sundered  ; 
If  the  day  of  grace  had  past. 

Faith,  at  length,  the  cloud  divided,  - 
Hope  descried  the  glory  through, 

Lullingly  the  wind  subsided, 

Waves  were  bright  with  heaven's  blue. 

Just  as  when  veiled  nature  rises 
Thetis-like,  from  out  the  deep, 

Glittering  with  her  rain-drop  prizes 
Sunset  clear  and  winds  asleep. 
Third  month. 


R.  Shackleton  to  John  Thorp. 

24th  of  Third  mo.,  '88. 

I  think,  notwithstanding  that  there  exists  too 
much  cause  for  the  language  of  complaint  re- 
specting the  degeneracy  and  depravity  of  the 
times,  that  abundance  of  pains  is  taken  in  our 
religious  Society,  by  the  going  to  and  fro  of 
Gospel  ministers  publishing  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  ;  and  by  the  laborious  arduous  con- 
flict maintained  with  transgressors  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  salutary  discipline.  And  I  trust 
that  He  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  looks  gra- 
ciously down,  and  beholds  with  approbation 
the  well-meant  efforts  of  a  remnant  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  the  promotion  and  spread- 
ing of  his  reign  and  government  on  the  earth. 
So  that  I  wish  there  may  not  be  in  any  a  heart 
of  unbelief,  nor  a  dwelling  too  much  on  a  view 
of  the  gloomy  side  of  things;  but  rather  that 
there  may  be  a  steady  looking  to  Him  who 
is  omnipotent,  and  an  exercising  and  cultiva- 
ting each  the  particular  gift  allotted,  according 
to  the  present  ability,  and  in  the  will  and  time 
of  the  great  Giver. 

I  am  desirous  for  thee,  my  dear  Friend,  that 
thou  mayst  look  upward,  from  whence  hath 
come  and  will  come  thy  help.  If  1  am  not 
radically  mistaken,  thou  hast  received — thou 
hast  been  honoured  with  a  beautiful  gift  : 
may  way  be  made  for  thee  to  exercise  it  lo  I  he 
honour  of  the  Holy  Head,  and  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  body,  in  as  diffuse  a  nd 
degree  as  the  Master  willeth,  and  the  church 
needeth.  For  my  part  I  think  it  is  awful  to 
be  entrusted  with  supernatural  talents,  given 
for  the  edification  of  others.  If  ever  so 
usefully  occupied,  what  is  the  trustee  but  an 
unprofitable  servant  1  but  if  the  occupation 
and  improvement  even  of  the  one  pound,  be 


neglected,  displeasure  is  incurred,  and  loss  and 
shame  follow.  So  that  I  wish  to  be  watchful, 
that  we  may  not  fall  into  temptation  of  any 
kind ;  but  that  our  hands  may  be  free  and 
skilful  to  build  the  Lord's  house,  our  feet  un- 
fettered and  ready  to  run  on  his  errands,  and 
our  hearts  replete  with  the  joyful  answer,  of 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant !" 

Cheerfulness  is  the  best  promoter  of  health. 
Repinings  and  secret  murmurings  of  heart  give 
imperceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of 
which  the  vital  parts  are  composed,  and  wear 
out  the  machine  insensibly,  not  to  mention 
those  violent  ferments  which  stir  up  the  blood, 
and  those  irregular  motions  which  they  raise 
in  the  animal  spirits.  Cheerfulness  bears  the 
same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind,  as  to  the 
body  ;  it  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discon- 
tent, soothes  and  composes  the  passions,  and 
keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm — keeps  up 
a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it 
with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity.  We 
seldom  meet  with  a  great  degree  of  health 
which  is  not  attended  with  a  certain  cheerful- 
ness, but  may  often  see  cheerfulness  where 
there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. — Addison. 

Discoveries  in  Ancient  Nineveh. — Letters 
from  Nimroud  of  November  25th,  inform  us 
of  the  progress  of  Dr.  Layard's  researches. 
A  wall  of  admirably  united  large  square  blocks 
of  limestone,  without  cement,  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  pyramid  at  Nimroud, — but  as  yet 
it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  what  is  be- 
hind it.  It  may  be  probably  a  chamber  or 
tomb,  or  may  be  only  the  side  of  a  square 
mass  supporting  the  pyramid  of  unbaked  bricks. 
What  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  true  busta 
Nini?  In  the  entrance  of  a  gateway  to  the 
quadrangle  opposite  Mosul,  Dr.  Layard  has 
reached  a  pair  of  enormous  winged  figures 
which  appear  to  be  eniire,  but  have  been 
cracked  and  injured  by  fire.  A  plan  of  this 
would  be  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  city.  At  Konyunjik  a  pair 
of  gigantic  bulls,  back  to  back,  separated  by 
an  enormous  figure  strangling  a  lion,  like  that 
at  Paris,  but  larger,  have  been  discovered  ;  but 
the  upper  parts  of  all  have  been  destroyed. 
On  the  bulls  are  interesting  inscriptions.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  the  colossal  lions  at  Nim- 
roud were  nearly  ready  for  removal.  It  was 
expected  that  they  would  be  on  the  road  to 
England  early  in  December.  Dr.  Layard  has 
a  party  of  men  excavating  at  Baashickhah  and 
in  a  mound  near  Khorsabad. — Athcnmim. 

"Keep  silence  then;  nor  speak  but  when  besought, 
Who  listens  long  grows  tired  of  what  is  lold  ; 

With  tone  of  silver  though  thy  tongue  be  fraught 
Know  this, — that  silence  of  itself  is  gold." 

Mirage  on  the  Prairie. — ll  appears  that 
the  optical  illusion  so  common  on  some  seas, 
and  in  the  wide,  sandy  deserts  of  Africa, 
known  as  the  mirage,  is  sometimes  sren  on 
the  Western  Prairies.  The  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  describes  the  appearance  thus: 
"One  day  last  week  we  took  the  morning 
train  for  St.  Charles.  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
bracing  air  and  the  scenery,  we  chose  to  stand 
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upon  the  platform  in  front  of  the  passenger 
car.  As  l lie  sun  came  up  from  the  Lake,  we 
observed  that  objects  to  the  west  of  us  became 
suddenly  elongated  vertically.  Stacks  of  hay 
lilted  themselves  to  an  amazing  altitude.  The 
stoiy-and-a- half  houses  on  the  prairie  towered 
up  with  all  the  pretension  of  five-story  palaces. 
As  we  approached  these  objects,  they  gradu- 
ally contracted  laterally,  both  from  above  and 
below,  towards  the  centre,  until  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  two  cones,  the  upper  cone 
commenced  slowly  vanishing  from  the  apex 
upw  ards,  and  at  the  same  time  rapidly  receded 
towards  the  horizon,  while  the  lower  one — the 
real  object — gradually  contracted  to  its  natural 
proportions.  In  a  little  while  the  upper  cone 
had  become  reduced  to  the  faintest  possible 
line  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  and  as  it  disap- 
peared entirely,  the  bouse  once  more  resumed 
its  usual  appearance.  We  were  informed  by 
the  conductor,  that  he  had  often  witnessed  the 
same  thing  while  crossing  the  prairie  in  the 
morning." 
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FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

From  a  paper  publi-hed  on  the  18th  inst., 
we  take  the  following  extract,  viz. : 

"  A  bill  has  passed  the  Ohio  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, making  it  a  penal  offence  for  any 
citizen  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave; 
and  it  is  said  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate." 

While  Ohio  is  thus  taking  ground  against 
the  crying  evil  of  Slavery,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Legislature  are  endeavouring 
to  make  a  retrograde  movement.  William  A. 
Smith,  a  representative  from  Cambria  county, 
has  brought  forward  a  bill  proposing  the  repeal 
of  the  3d,  4th,  5ih  and  fjth  sections  of  the  law 
passed  in  the  year  1847,  for  pieventing  kid- 
napping and  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  free 
people  of  colour. 

The  third  Section  of  this  law  prohibits  any 
Jud^p,  Justice  or  Alderman  of  this  common- 
wealth from  taking  cognizance  of  any  case  of 
a  fugitive  slave,  granting  a  certificate  or  war- 
rant  for  removal  of  any  such  alleged  fugitive, 
or  having  any  jurisdiction  in  such  case  ;  and 
imposes  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  any  viola- 
tion of  this  provision. 

The  fourih  Section  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  claimant  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave, 
under  any  pretence  of  authority  whatsoever, 
violently  or  tumultnously  to  seize  upon  and 
carry  away  any  such  alleged  fugitive,  or  to 
attempt  to  do  it  in  a  riotous,  violent,  tumultu- 
ous and  unreasonable  manner,  so  as  to  endan- 
ger or  disturb  the  public  peace;  and  on  convic- 
tion of  such  offence,  imposes  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  costs  of  prosecution,  with  impri- 
sonment at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Section  5th  provides,  that  the  clause  in  the 
3rd  section  prohibiting  Judges  of  the  common- 
wealth from  taking   cognizance  of  fugitive 


cases,  shall  not  be  construed  to  take  away 
from  any  Judge  the  right,  power,  and  autho- 
rity at  all  times,  on  application  made,  to  issue 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  and  legality  of  the  arrest  or  impri- 
sonment of  any  human  being  within  this  com- 
monwealth. 

The  sixth  section  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
jail  of  this  commonwealth  to  be  used  for  the 
detention  of  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
from  labour,  except  in  cases  where  such  lugi- 
tive  may  be  brought  before  one  of  the  Slate 
judges  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  imposes 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  any  jailer  who 
shall  oflend  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
with  loss  of  his  office,  and  incapacity  of  again 
holding  it  during  his  natural  life. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  synopsis  of  the  Sec- 
tions proposed  to  be  rescinded,  that  their  repeal 
would  materially  weaken  the  security  winch 
the  Act  of  1847  gives  to  the  free  coloured  po- 
pulation of  our  State,  and  increase  the  liability 
to  a  recurrence  of  those  scenes  of  tumultuous 
violence  and  cruelty  which  before  the  passage 
of  this  law,  so  frequently  outraged  the  feelings 
of  the  humane  and  benevolent. 

Smith's  bill  was  referred  by  the  House  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ;  who  made  a 
long  Report,  the  principal  part  of  which  may 
be  considered  to  be  in  favour  of  the  law  of 
1847. 

In  reference  to  the  abuses  which  grew  up 
under  the  law  of  Congress  of  1793,  permitting 
magistrates  and  justices  to  give  certificates  for 
carrying  away  persons  claimed  as  fugitives, 
the  Report  holds  this  language  :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  either,  that  many  frauds  were  practised 
by  constables  and  other  kidnappers,  in  collu- 
sion with  certain  corrupt  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  lent  their  aid  to  such  nefarious  purposes, 
whereby  coloured  persons  were  sent  into  bond- 
age in  other  States  as  fugitives  when  they 
were  undoubtedly  frek.  Pennsylvania  ac- 
tuated by  that  philanthropy  which  has  ever 
distinguished  her  legislation  upon  this,  as  well 
as  upon  other  subjects,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1820,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  kidnapping 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  declaring  the  offence  felony,  and  pre- 
scribing punishment."  Notice  is  then  taken 
of  the  laws  of  1826  and  1827, and  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  in 
the  case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsy Ivania,  and  the 
law  of  1^47,  which  was  framed  in  consequence 
of  that  decision  and  in  conformity  with  it. 
Near  the  close  of  the  Report  the  Committee 
say  : 

"It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  juncture 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  harmony 
— it  would  show  a  disposition  to  remove  any 
supposed  cause  of  offence,  to  repeal  so  much 
of  the  said  Act  of  1847,  as  prohibits  the  offi- 
cers of  this  State  from  aiding  in  the  execution 
of  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793. 
Although  evils  have  resulted  from  their  doing 
so,  as  before  stated,  yet  on  the  whole,  it  would 
have  a  soothing  tendency  upon  our  relations 
with  our  sister  States  to  show  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Union." 

The  "sacrifices"  alluded  to  are  nothing 


which  the  whites  give  up  of  their  own  ease, 
security,  or  liberty  ;  but  the  safety,  the  peace 
and  the  liberties  of  the  negro  population,  who 
are  not  represented  in  our  Stale  councils,  and 
have  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  own 
rights  in  our  legislative  halls.  It  shows  but 
little  patriotism  to  profess  a  willingness  to 
make  "  some  sacrifices"  of  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  "  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Union."  We  trust  there  will  be 
integrity  enough  in  our  legislature  to  stand 
against  such  a  backward  movement. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Caleb  Hathaway,  $2,  vol.  23,  for  Smith 
Healey,  $-1,  vols.  22  and  23,  and  for  Daniel  Reynolds, 
S2,  to  No.  21,  vol.  23.  Asa  Garretson,  agent,  Somer- 
ton,  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  for  Sarah  J.  Edgeiton,  $2,  vol. 
23.  D.  P.  Griffith,  agent,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  Aaron 
Branson,  S2,  vol.  23.  Samuel  B.  Smith,  agent,  Smyr- 
na,  Ohio,  for  Jonathan  Briggs,  and  Joseph  Wilson, 
each  $2,  vol.  23.  James  Stanton,  agent.  Barnesville, 
O.,  for  VVni.  Green,  Joseph  Stanton,  and  John  Thoma- 
soii,  each  $2,  vol.  23,  and  for  Joel  Doudna,  $5,  to  52, 
vol.  23. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day,  the  fith  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.  The  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  day,  at  7-|-  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  the 
semi-annual  examination, —  commencing  on 
Third-day  morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day 
afternoon,  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Board- 
ing-School, will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  ihe 
26th  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment in  case  the  school  should  be  filled, 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Joseph 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  Philadelphia. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Lampeter,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  on  t lie  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1849,  Isaac  Evans, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. — He  had  a  slight  attack 
of  apoplexy  in  the  spring  preceding,  after  which  his 
health  declined  ;  of  which  he  seemed  fully  aware,  often 
saying,  he  "  was  gradually  sinking  ;"  though  he  was 
still  able  to  walk  and  ride  out  occasionally,  until  with- 
in two  days  of  his  death — On  the  2nd  he  was  sud- 
denly and  violently  attacked,  and  though  suffering 
severely  and  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  articula- 
tion, he  expressed  to  those  around  him,  that  he  believed 
his  end  was  near,  and  that  when  free  from  extreme 
pain  his  mind  was  easy. — For  a  few  hours  before  his 
death  he  suffered  less,  and  quietness  and  composure 
marked  his  close.  His  bereaved  friends  have  a  con- 
soling evidence  that  all  is  peace  with  him. 

 ,  on  4th  instant,  Matthew  Wood,  a  member  of 

Captina  Particular  and  Stillwater  Monthly  Meetings, 
Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age. 
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Visit  to  the  Mcnomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  211 .) 

What  benefit  these  Hull-Breeds  expected  to 
gain,  by  arresting  the  Commissioner,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  divine.  No  doubt  they  really  thought 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity,  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  $500,  which,  they  fan- 
cied, was  part  of  the  $10,000,  and,  therefore, 
only  lo  be  given  to  such  persons  as  he  and  the 
chiefs,  in  council,  should  designate.  But  they 
and  their  learned  council  could  scarcely  have 
believed,  they  could  make  him  render  an  ac- 1 
count  of  his  stewardship  to  a  police  magistrate, 
at  Green  Bay,  or  obtain  redress,  for  damage 
imagined  to  be  done  by  his  mismanagement, 
from  such  a  tribunal.  If  they  were  influenced 
purely,  by  a  spirit  of  spite,  and  were  willing, 
if  they  could  not  bite,  at  least  to  bark  and 
snail  at  the  object  of  their  suspicion  and  dis- 
pleasure, the  course  they  chose  might  be  ac- 
counted for.  If  worriment  and  vexation  was 
the  end  of  their  ambition,  that  might  be  effec- 
tually attained,  by  getting  him  into  such  a  po- 
sition, as  would  prevent  his  departure,  by  the 
Michigan  ;  and  that  they  had  no  nobler  aim, 
looked  the  mote  probable,  from  an  attempt 
made,  on  the  opening  of  the  case,  to  induce 
the  magistrale  to  postponethe  hearing,  till  next 
morning,  when  the  steamer  would  have  been 
cleaving  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
Commissioner,  however,  remonstrating,  strenu- 
ously, against  delay  and  pressing  immediate 
proceedings,  the  Justice  snuffed  his  candle,  and 
quietly  requested  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
to  open. 

Being  defeated  on  this  point,  the  charge  was 
stated.  It  was  alleged,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
payment,  that  morning,  proclamation  had  been 
made  by  Capt.  Shaler,  at  the  Fort,  to  the  peo- 
ple present,  that  the  Commissioner  had  placed 
$500,  of  the  $40,000,  in  the  hands  of  certain 
persons,  to  be  thereafter  made  known,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  might  have  been  omitted 
on  the  roll.    This  was  an  act  of  embezzlc- 
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ment,  and  subjected  the  perpetrator  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  prescribed  for  that  offence. 

Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  $40,000,  was, 
agreeably  to  the  A.ct  of  Congress,  to  be  paid  to 
persons  of  Mixed  Menomonie  blood,  and  to 
.sin  ,',  t  i  1 , .  If  tin y  part  of  fl  were  °,>aid  to  per- 
sons, not  of  that  description,  such  payment 
was,  likewise,  embezzlement.  For  to  apply 
funds  entrusted  to  one  for  a  special  object,  to 
any  other  object,  was  embezzlement.  Several 
such  payments  had  been  made,  and,  therefore, 
several  acts  of  embezzlement  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Besides,  the  Commissioner  had  not  held  such 
a  council  as  was  usual.  This  was  an  unpre- 
cedented assemblage,  and  not  what  was  con- 
templated by  the  treaty.  The  Commissioner 
had  shut  out  information,  and  had  treated  the 
Half-Breeds  as  if  (hey  had  no  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  had  not  treated  them  like  men  ; 
they  had  asked  for  justice,  but  had  been  treat- 
ed like  dogs.  It  might  be,  that  certain  parties, 
to  whom  he  had  paid  money,  had  been  desig- 
nated by  the  chiefs,  but  not  by  the  chiefs  in 
council  ;  for  the  Commissioner  had,  really, 
held  no  council.  A  council  is  an  assemblage 
of  Indian  chiefs,  to  which  the  public,  and  espe- 
cially those  immediately  interested  in  its  deci- 
sions, are  freely  admitted,  to  look  out  for  their 
rights  r.td  see  that  justice  is  $g*JQ  them.  Hei 
had  held  no  council,  but  a  secret  conclave. 

To  make  good  these  grievous  charges,  seve- 
ral witnesses  were  called  up; — being,  so  far 
as  can  be  recollected,  the  prosecutors  them- 
selves. They  testified,  that  they  had  been  at 
the  payment  and  had  seen  persons,  not  enti- 
tled, draw  money  ;  that  they  knew  of  persons 
entitled,  but  not  on  the  roll ;  that  the  council,  at 
which  the  roll  was  prepared,  was  secret;  that 
they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  get  into  it,  lo 
advocate  their  claims;  that  they  had  heard  the 
proclamation  relative  to  the  $500,  and  under- 
stood Caplain  Shaler  to  say,  that  it  was  part 
of  the  $40,000. 

On  being  desired  to  tell  who  were  excluded, 
that  ought  to  be  on,  and  who  entered,  wrong- 
fully, upon  the  roll,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation.  They  seemed  to  have  no  mind  to 
descend  to  personalities,  in  this  respect.  A 
few  specifications,  however,  were  elicited.  One 
witness  said,  that  Captain  Shaler's  little  black 
boy  was  on,  and  that  he  had  seen  him  get 
some  money. 

The  witness  felt,  no  doubt,  quite  sure  the 
boy  had  got  a  share  of  the  plunder,  and  thought 
he  might  venture  to  say  he  had  actually  seen 
him  get  it,  as  that  would  strengthen  the  case  a 
little.  He,  however,  had  committed  a  blunder 
in  the  premises,  so  laughably  stupid  (one 
would  like  lo  use  a  softer  word,  if  the  diction- 
ary furnished  one  lo  meet  the  case)  that  one 
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might  be  excused  for  doubting,  whether  witness 
were  not  in  his  cups,  on  the  occasion. 

The  mailer  fell  out  on  this  wise  : — Caplain 
Shaler  was  seated  by  the  table  at  which  the 
payments  were  made.  His  boy  wanted  to 
speak  to  !Fim,  and  came  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  In  his  endeavours  to  work 
a  passage  up  to  his  master,  he  was  brought 
almost  into  conlact  with  the  Friend  stationed 
at  the  table,  and  he,  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  joking  little  ebony,  who  was  a  comical  child, 
asked  him,  as  he  was  pushing  along,  whether 
he  wanted  some  money  ;  at  which  question,  he 
made  a  considerable  display  of  ivory.  The 
question  and  the  grin  were,  probably,  noticed 
by  the  witness,  who  certainly  was  not  a  man, 
gifted  after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  Swiss 
guide — 

"  A  geologician  and  metaphysician, 
Who  searches  how  causes  proceed." 

Witness  had,  evidently,  not  got  much  below 
the  surface  of  things.  Out  of  tenderness  for 
his  feelings,  this  explanation  was  not  given  in 
court.  His  assertion  was  simply  rebutled,  by 
the  counter  testimony  of  the  Friend,  that  the 
boy  was  not  on  the  roll  and  did  not,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  get  any  of  the 
Half-Breed's  money. 

Witnesses  for  the  prosecution  having  com- 
plained, tliaC  they  had  been  denied  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  their  claims  to  the  council, 
were  asked,  whether  their  names  had  not  been 
presented ;  whether  portions  had  not  been 
awarded  them  ;  whether  their  portions  were 
not  as  large  as  those  of  any  other  persons  on 
the  roll,  and  whether  they  had  not  been  prompt- 
ly paid  :  whether  they  had  not  seen  an  adver- 
tisement, made  by  the  Commissioner,  some 
three  weeks  before  the  last  council  was  held, 
informing  them,  that  claimants  should  leave 
their  names  with  his  assistant,  Robert  B. 
Haines,  at  the  Aslor  House,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  transmitted  to  the  council  ; 
whether  they  had  not  been  well  received  at  the 
Astor  House,  and  their  names  taken,  without 
difficulty,  and  whether  ihe  Astor  House  was 
not  a  more  convenient  place  for  them  to  go  lo, 
than  Fort  Howard,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river?  To  all  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
they  were  obliged  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
The  exception  was,  that  difficulty  had  been 
made  about  taking  their  names.  On  being 
asked,  in  what  the  difficulty  consisted,  witness 
testified,  that  he  and  others  had  gone  to  the 
Astor  House,  one  day,  and  reported  their 
names  and  the  number  of  their  families,  and, 
the  next  day,  were  required  to  go  again,  and 
report  the  names  and  ages  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  ihe  sex  of  the  latter! 

That  this  hardship  was  imposed  upon  thorn, 
could  not  be  denied,  any  more  than  thai  the 
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Commissioner's  instructions  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary ;  which  the  assistant  had  not,  at  first, 
understood. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  now  took  up  the 
cudgels.  But,  antecedently,  they  protested 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  went 
into  some  argument,  to  show,  that,  whatever 
the  delinquencies  or  irregularities  of  the  Com- 
missioner  might  have  been,  he  was  amenable 
only  to  his  master  and  the  Courts  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government.  They,  therefore,  moved  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  case.  This  motion  being 
overruled,  counsel  contended  that  the  prosecu- 
tion had  entirely  failed  to  show  cause  for  ac- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  their  testimony  was 
altogether  irrelevant,  and  not  one  Witness  had 
been  able  to  say,  that  the  $500  were  any  part 
of  the  $40,000  ;  which,  in  fact,  they  were  not. 
They,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  asked  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case,  without  longer 
detaining  the  parties,  at  so  unreasonable  an 
hour,  to  hear  testimony,  on  the  other  side. 

To  this,  the  magistrate  replied,  that,  if  the 
defendant  had  any  testimony  to  offer,  he  had 
better  produce  it. 

Alfred  Cope  was  then  called  up  and  testified, 
that  the  councils  had  been  held  by  the  Com- 
missioner, agreeably  to  his  instructions,  with 
the  chiefs  only,  and  that  no  one  else  was  pre- 
sent, but  the  United  States'  and  another  inter- 
preter and  the  witness,  and,  occasionally,  Wil- 
liam H.  Bruce,  the  Sub  Indian  Agent.  Witness 
attended  the  council,  throughout.  The  names 
of  all  applicants  were  laid  before  the  chiefs,  in 
council.  They  were  derived  from  various 
sources,  viz. :  from  the  list  made  by  the  assist- 
ant, at  the  Astor  House  ;  written  memoranda, 
transmitted  through  other  channels,  to  the 
Commissioner  or  chiefs,  and  by  them  intro- 
duced to  the  council ;  and  from  the  chiefs 
themselves.  None  were  entered  upon  the  roll, 
but  such  as  were  directed  to  be  entered,  by  the 
chiefs.  Witness  had  prepared  the  roll  in  con- 
formity with  the  decisions  of  the  council ;  had 
stated  the  awards,  paid  them,  and  taken  the 
receipts  of  the  recipients.  The  whole  of  the 
$40,000  was  awarded  and  paid,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  unclaimed  shares,  the  amount 
of  which,  was  handed  to  William  H.  Bruce,  the 
Sub  Indian  Agent,  with  instructions,  from  the 
Commissioner,  to  pay  the  parties,  respectively, 
in  conformity  to  a  list  left  with  him  ;  and  with 
the  exception,  likewise,  of  $650  awarded  to 
orphans. 

The  $500  which  had  been  spoken  of,  were 
no  part  of  the  $40,000,  but  of  the  $2000,  al- 
lowed the  Commissioner,  by  the  Government; 
the  whole  of  which,  was  understood  to  be  his, 
and  any  surplus,  beyond  actual  expenses,  at 
his  disposal,  as  he  saw  fit.  Finding  that  there 
was  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  in  some 
quarters,  at  the  awards,  and  fearing  there 
might  be  some  hard  cases  of  parties  omitted, 
notwithstanding  his  precaution,  he  had  con- 
cluded to  leave  th>t  sum  in  the  hands  of  three 
trustees,  to  distribute,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, among  any  such,  or  any  poor  and 
distressed  persons,  of  the  Mixed  Blood,  as  they 
might  see  fit. 

The  announcement,  that  this  $500  was  a 
free  gift  of  the  Commissioner,  ouf  of  his  own 
allowance,  to  the  Mixed  Menomonies,  took  the 


audience  by  surprise,  and  effected  quite  a  revo- 
lution in  their  feelings.  The  men  who  had 
instigated  this  proceeding  were  dumb.  They 
gave,  however,  perceptible  evidence,  in  the 
expression  of  their  countenances,  that  they 
were  not  impervious  to  the  sense  of  shame, 
though  a  mixture  of  perplexity  and  incredulity 
was  strongly  impressed  on  the  features  of  some. 
Martin,  with  a  softened  manner,  inquired  for 
the  names  of  the  trustees.  Previously  to  this 
they  had  not  been  made  known  to  any  but 
Solomon  Juneau  and  Capt.  Shaler,  who  had 
been  consulted  on  the  probability  of  Martin's 
accepting  the  trust ;  but  no  opportunity  had  yet 
occurred  of  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject. 
He  was,  therefore,  probably,  unprepared  to 
hear  his  own  name  pronounced  in  reply  to  this 
question.  The  answer  put  a  stop  to  all  cross- 
questioning  of  the  witness,  and  caused  renew- 
ed sensation  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
At  the  enunciation  of  his  name,  they  opened 
their  round  eyes.  Was  there  treason  in  the 
camp?  Had  their  very  champion  been  cor- 
rupted by  this  incomprehensible  Commis- 
sioner ? 

Bruce,  the  Indian  agent,  was  then  called. 
He  testified,  in  a  few  words,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  amount  of  the  unclaimed  awards, 
viz.,  $1100,  with  instructions,  from  the  Com- 
missioner, to  pay  them  to  the  proper  parties. 

This  closed  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  Cotton,  the  junior  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  summed  up.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
reiterated  the  charge,  that  the  $500  had  been 
embezzled,  even  though  it  had  been  taken  from 
the  $2000  ,•  for  the  Commissioner  had  no  right 
to  use  any  part  of  that  allowance,  except  for 
expenses,  and  any  surplus,  beyond  expenses, 
he  was  bound  to  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  showing  of  his  own 
witness,  he  had  been  guilty  of  another  act,  of 
the  same  nature,  in  handing  $1100  of  the 
$40,000,  to  the  Sub  Indian  Agent. 

The  law  looked  to  principles  and  actions, 
not  to  motives.  His  honour,  the  Justice,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  the  defend- 
ant. An  ignorant  man,  with  the  best  motives, 
might  bring  himself,  justly,  under  the  lash. 
The  law  did  not  excuse  ignorance — least  of  all, 
in  a  public  officer.  He,  of  all  men,  was  bound 
to  know  his  duties  and  his  powers;  and  if  he 
undertook  public  business,  without  acquainting 
himself  with  these,  the  fault  was  his,  and  his 
the  peril,  and  if  he  tripped,  the  penalty  was 
also  his,  and  rightly.  He  pitied  the  Commis- 
sioner— a  man,  who,  very  likely,  had  never 
seen  an  Indian,  before  he  came  to  Green  Bay, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  right  way  of  doing 
business  with  them — but  he  could  not  help 
him. 

He  insisted  that  the  Commissioner  be  bound 
over,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  embezzle- 
ment. 

As  there  was,  in  this  specimen  of  forensic 
acumen,  an  indirect  admission  that  the  motives 
of  the  Commissioner  were  unimpeachable,  the 
defendant  did  not  feel  much  troubled  about  the 
cuts  at  his  ignorance,  et  cetera;  which  the 
learned  barrister  ventured,  hap-hazard,  not 
from  malevolence,  but  by  way  of  exercising 
his  powers,  and  practising  upon  the  old  axiom, 
that  it  is  the  natural  function  of  lawyers,  like 


scissor  blades,  to  cut  what  becomes  between 
them. 

Justice  Dunlap,  revolving  the  matter  in  his 
mind,  his  candle  being  now  pretty  low  on  the 
stick,  and  the  witching  hour  already  past, 
gave  utterance  to  his  decision  : — "  I  see  no 
evidence  of  embezzlement  in  this  case.  The 
defendant  is  discharged." 

The  Commissioner  made  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Justice  and  advancing  to  the 
Half-Breeds,  still  squatting  by  the  wall,  he 
assured  them,  that  he  loved  them  as  much  as 
ever,  and  if  any  of  them  should  ever  be  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  would  be  glad  to  entertain 
them,  at  his  house,  and  would  promise  not  to 
serve  a  warrant  upon  them,  as  they  had  upon 
him,  for  doing  his  best  to  help  them.  This 
was  confusion  worse  confounded  :  the  Mixed 
Bloods  stared  at  him  and  each  other,  in  dumb 
silence. 

He  informed  Counsellor  Cotton,  that,  by  his 
instructions,  he  might  have  paid  the  whole  of 
the  $40,000  to  the  agent;  but  did  not  doubt, 
notwithstanding  his  remarks,  he  was  content 
with  the  decision.  To  Martin,  he  gave  his 
hand,  saying,  he  did  not  question,  but  he  was 
glad  to  see  an  honest  man  delivered  from  trou- 
ble ;  to  which,  the  attorney,  with  some  twisting 
of  the  face,  assented. 

This  manner  of  smoothing  off  asperities, 
seemed  to  be  new  in  that  latitude,  and  elicited 
some  ejaculations  of  surprise. 

The  Friends  were  right  glad  to  escape  from 
the  tallow  twilight  and  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  court  room,  to  the  cool  and  cheerful  cabin 
of  the  Michigan.  By  two  o'clock,  in  the 
morning,  they  were  snugly  stowed  away  in 
their  births  ;  and,  by  break  of  day,  paddling 
off  from  the  mosquitoes  and  Mixed-Breeds  of 
Green  Bay,  well  pleased  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  stinging  and  biting  of  either. 

After  all  this  hubbub  about  embezzlement, 
the  money,  was,  without  further  demur,  peace- 
ably divided  among  sundry  individuals,  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  were  suitable 
subjects  ;  and,  notice  of  the  fact,  inserted,  in 
the  Green  Bay  Advocate,  with  the  names  of 
the  beneficiaries,  about  35  in  number,  that  this 
thing  might  not  appear  to  have  been  done  in  a 
corner. 

A  copy  of  their  notice  was  duly  transmitted 
to  the  Commissioner.  About  the  same  time, 
advice  came  to  hand,  from  the  centre  of  intel- 
ligence on  Indian  affairs,  at  Green  Bay,  that 
the  Commissioner  had  left  a  very  good  name 
behind  him,  for  impartiality  and  honesty, 
among  the  people,  thereaway,  whether  White, 
Red,  or  Mixed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals,  whom  an  upright  man  could  not 
have  pleased. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  New  Mouth  for  the  Mississippi. — The 
people  of  Louisiana  are  thinking  seriously  of 
opening  a  mouth  for  the  Mississippi  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  back  of  New  Orleans.  It  is 
believed  that  it  would  relieve  the  river  of  its 
floods,  and  prevent  any  such  terrible  overflows 
as  that  of  last  year.  In  a  commercial  point  of 
view  the  project  is  also  commended,  as  it  would 
open  a  communication  with  the  Gulf  more  di- 
rect and  otherwise  more  available  than  the 
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preset!)  troublesome,  tedious,  and  expensive 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme  is  not  questioned.  The 
light  alluvial  soil  along  the  Mississippi  is  very 
easily  woiked,  and  the  water  itself  is  continu- 
ally forming  new  channels,  unaided  by  man 
and  sometimes  in  spite  of  him.  Let  a  small 
canal  through  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  be  made, 
and  the  great  Father  of  Waters  would  soon 
widen  it  so  as  to  accommodate  himself  com- 
fortably. 


For"Tlio  Friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

(Continued  from  page  212.) 

Valentine  Greatrakes  was  born  at  Affane, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of 
Munster,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1628.  He 
was  partly  educated  at  Lismore  in  his  native 
island,  and  partly  in  England,  under  the  care 
of  John  Daniel  Getsius,  a  German.  With  this 
man  we  are  informed,  he  studied  several  years 
"  Humanity  and  Divinity."  Returning  to  Ire- 
land, then  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  he  first, 
according  to  his  own  account,  spent  a  year  in 
contemplation  on  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
and  then  in  1649,  entered  as  lieutenant  in  the 
army.  In  1656  the  army  being  disbanded,  he 
retired  to  his  native  place,  Affane,  where  he 
was  made  "  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County 
of  Cork,  Register  for  Transplantation,  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace."  When  in  1660  King 
Charles  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  England, 
his  creatures  took  occasion  to  cause  those  that 
had  been  favourable  to  the  parliament,  to  be 
displaced  from  such  public  offices  as  they  might 
hold.  Greatrakes  was  turned  out  of  his  places, 
at  which  "  he  grew  discontented." 

It  appears  that  he  was  a  man  of  competent, 
though  moderate  estate,  the  income  of  which 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  he  spent  in  charity.  In  the  year 
1662  he  had,  if  we  are  to  take  his  account  of 
the  matter  for  truth,  a  strong  inward  inspira- 
tion given  him,  that  he  had  the  power  of  curing 
the  king's  evil,  by  touching  those  afflicted  with 
the  disease.  He  of  course  knew  that  the  mo- 
narchs  of  England  had  long  touched  for  that 
complaint,  and  perhaps,  he  deemed  that  if  he 
could  cause  the  sick  to  believe  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired  to  touch,  as  beneficial  a  result 
would  follow,  as  from  the  finger  of  one  whose 
head  bore  a  crown.  Greatrakes  told  his  wife 
of  this  gift  of  healing  bestowed  on  him,  and 
she  appears  to  have  given  credence  at  once  to 
his  statement.  She  brought  to  him  a  man 
"  very  grievously  afflicted  with  this  distemper 
in  his  eyes,  cheek  and  throat."  After  the 
sores  had  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  the 
invalid  was  withdrawn.  In  three  days  lime 
the  disease  was  "  much  better,"  and  in  a 
month's  time,  the  invalid  was  perfectly  recov- 
ered. Greatrakes  continued  to  treat  the  king's 
evil  in  this  manner,  and  as  far  as  he  and.  his 
friends  have  reported  the  cases,  cured  all  who 
submitted  to  be  touched  or  rubbed  by  his  hands. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  finding  people's  ima- 
ginations work  kindly,  he  had  a  second  reve- 
lation extending  his  power  over  agues  ;  and 
finally  on  the  first  First-day  after  the  time  call- 
ed Easter  in  the  year  1665,  he  received  a  gene- 


ral commission  to  cure  diseases.  First  agues 
and  pains  in  the  head,  then  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  finally  convulsions,  dropsies,  and  some 
other  distempers  became  so  complaisant,  as  to 
depart,  or  heal  up  at  the  gentle  intimations  of 
his  fingers. 

Whether  Greatrakes  was  a  wilful  impostor, 
or  whether  a  fanatical  one,  who  actually  be- 
lieved that  he  had  a  supernatural  gift  of  curing 
the  diseased,  we  can  hardly  determine.  One 
thing  seems  certain,  that  whether  he  thought 
his  cures  were  effected  by  the  potent  virtue  of 
his  touch,  or  whether  he  knew  they  were  but 
the  operation  of  the  excited  imagination  of 
those  on  whom  he  operated,  he  did  labour  in 
his  healing  vocation  with  a  charitable  intent. 
The  clergy  alarmed  at  his  claiming  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  cures,  cited  him 
to  appear  before  the  Bishops'  Court,  and  com- 
manded him  to  abstain  from  his  healing  trade. 
But  he  appears  to  have  continued  in  his  native 
county,  feeding  his  poor  neighbours,  and  mak- 
them  imagine  themselves  well,  gratis,  until  the 
time  Lord  Conway  heard  of  him. 

Lord  Conway  writing  to  his  brother-in-law 
Rawdon,  at  Dublin,  under  date  Ragley,  26th 
July,  1665,  says,  "The  chief  business  of  my 
letter  at  present,  is  to  send  you  this  inclosed 
transcript  of  a  printed  paper  containing  this 
and  many  other  particulars  of  one  Mr.  Valen- 
tine Gertrux,  of  Youghhall,  in  Munster,  that  is 
said  to  cure  all  diseases  by  the  touch,  or  strok- 
ing of  his  hand  ;  and  not  only  this  paper,  but 
our  news-book,  and  common  report  makes  it 
so  great  that  I  wonder  you  make  no  mention 
thereof.  I  writ  last  week  to  Mr.  Tandy  and 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  [Michael  Boyle,  af- 
terwards primate  of  Ireland  and  chancellor] 
about  it;  and  am  very  desirous  if  his  actions 
do  answer  the  fame,  to  use  all  means  possible 
to  get  [him]  over  to  my  wife ;  and  I  would  en- 
treat you  to  inquire  into  it,  and  endeavour  to 
get  him  prevailed  with  to  come  over  to  Bristol, 
where  my  horses  shall  meet  him,  and  bring 
him  hither;  this  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but 
Dr.  More's  and  Dean  Rust's,*  who  are  both 
here,  and  judge  her  very  unlikely  to  receive 
help  any  other  way.  This  gentleman  [Great- 
rakes] was  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel 
Phayre's  regiment,  and  possibly  may  be  known 
to  Major  Stroud  ;  if  it  be  so,  I  should  be  glad 
you  would  speak  to  him  from  me  to  go  to  him 
and  come  over  with  him."  At  the  close  of  the 
letter  he  says,  it  is  his  wife's  desire  that  Mr. 
Tandy  should  come  over  with  the  doctor;  and 
he  gives  his  brother-in-law  direction  to  furnish 
them  all  the  money  which  may  be  needed. 

Rawdon  undertook  to  negotiate  with  Great- 
rakes, who  consented  to  go  if  £155  should  be 
paid  him  before  leaving  Ireland.  Greatrakes 
in  writing  to  Rawdon,  the  9th  of  December, 
after  desiring  that  the  money  should  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Stanley,  a  member 
of  parliament,  then  in  Dublin,  says,  "You 
need  not  let  him  know  to  what  end  you  pay  it, 
for  its  my  desire,  according  to  Dean  Rust's 
advice,  that  nothing  in  your  affair  might  be 
made  known.  I  know  it  will  seem  strange 
to  all  that  know  me,  that  I  who  never  received 


*  Both  clergymen ;  Rust  was  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dromora. 


pension  or  gratuity  from  any  man  hitherto, 
should  propose  anything  of  a  reward  to  myself 
now  ;  but  1  hope  when  its  rightly  considered, 
how  that  I  run  the  hazards  of  the  enraged 
seas, — the  winter, — leave  all  my  concerns  in 
this  time  of  settlement,  at  so  great  uncertainty, 
and  forego  the  comfort  of  my  family,  it  will 
not  seem  strange.  No  one  can  be  just  to  his 
family  that  runs  such  dangers  without  consid- 
eration, which  barely  could  not  move  me  to 
run  such  a  course,  but  that  1  hope  in  God,  I 
may  be  an  instrument  in  his  hands  to  free  the 
lady  from  those  distempers  which  she  labours 
under.  Several  or  most  that  ever  came  affect- 
ed with  those  dolors  her  ladyship  is  tormented 
withal  having  been  cured.  Here  is  a  lady, 
by  name  Mrs.  Mackworth,  in  the  house  with 
me,  that  came  out  of  Shropshire,  (that  fruit- 
lessly had  made  use  of  the  best  physicians  in 
England,)  that  would  at  first  word  have  given 
me  £200  if  I  would  have  gone  to  her, — who 
was,  through  the  cancer  in  her  breast,  and  the 
stitches  and  aches  in  her  body,  and  bones,  re- 
duced to  such  extremity,  that  hardly  did  ever 
any  creature  endure  greater.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  more  perfect  skeleton.  Now,  praised 
be  God,  the  cancer  is  nigh  quite  gone,  and  she 
is  freed  from  all  her  aches  and  stitches,  and 
grows  fat,  and  is  as  merry  as  ever  she  was. 
I  must  desire  you  to  let  me  know  the  name  of 
my  Lord  Conway's  house,  and  nigh  what 
market  town  it  lie,  and  what  course  I  must 
take  from  Bristol  thither." 

Among  the  Rawdon  papers  is  a  receipt  given 
on  the  14th  day  of  December,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  "  Valentine  Greatrakes,  Esq.,  for  the 
considerations  expressed  in  this  his  letter,  bear- 
ing date  Ninth  December,  [Tenth  month,] 
1665." 

Having  received  the  money,  Valentine  sail- 
ed in  the  first  vessel  for  Bristol.  Although 
care  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  occasion  of 
his  journey  to  England  unknown,  yet  his  fame 
went  before  him.  We  are  told  that  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Warwickshire,  "  he  was  invit- 
ed by  several  magistrates  of  many  towns,  to 
pass  through  the  same,  and  cure  their  sick." 
He  reached  Ragley  on  the  27th  day  of  the 
Eleventh  month  (January),  1665,  and  proceed- 
ed to  bestow  those  healing  touches  of  sovereign 
power  on  its  poor  mistress,  which  her  friends 
fondly  deemed  were  to  release  her  from  the 
agonising  headaches  and  other  distempers 
which  had  long  racked  her  frame. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Large  Sales. — It  has  recently  been  publicly 
alleged  that  nearly  four  thousand  copies  of 
Webster's  quarto  dictionary  have  been  sold  in 
Boston,  in  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Thirty 
millions  have  been  sold  of  Webster's  spelling 
book — about  six  millions  since  the  death  of  the 
author,  in  1843,  or  one  million  per  annum. 

Effects  of  Camphor  on  the  Teeth. — From 
attentive  observations  of  the  teeth  for  several 
years,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  use  of 
dentifrices,  containing  camphor,  renders  them 
brittle.  Teeth  allowed  to  remain  in  chalk  im- 
pregnated with  the  camphor,  for  a  few  days 
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had  the  enamel  very  much  altered  ;  placed  in 
camphorated  spirit  they  become  very  brittle  ; 
and,  if  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  camphor,  a 
morbid  condition  to  a  still  greater  extent  super- 
vened. A  writer  in  the  London  Lancet  states, 
that  seven-tenths  of  the  dentifrices  now  used 
contain  more  or  less  of  this  destroying  agent. 
— Late  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  214.) 

We  have  already  given  various  anecdotes 
manifesting  the  secret  feeling,  Rebecca  Jones 
often  had  with  her  absent  Friends,  and  also 
her  inward  sympathy  with  the  hidden  exer- 
cises of  those  present  or  absent.  Before  in- 
serting any  further  selections  from  her  letters 
to  Sarah  Harrison,  we  will  narrate  two  remark- 
able instances  of  her  inward  sense  of  the  time 
of  the  death  of  her  friends.  Margaret  Haines,  a 
valuable  elder  of  Philadelphia,  died  of  the  yel- 
low fever  Tenth  month  3rd,  1793.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  Rebecca  Jones  had  a 
precious  feeling  of  peace  and  heavenly  serenity 
granted  her  in  a  sympathetic  remembrance  of 
her  absent,  dying  Friend,  and  also  a  sense  of 
the  time  Margaret  was  released  from  all  the 
troubles  and  conflicts  of  time,  and  made  a  par- 
taker of  eternal  glory.  In  writing  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased  that  day,  Rebecca  says, 
"I  awoke  this  morning  about  half-past  five 
o'clock,  under  such  a  solemnity  and  sweetness 
of  spirit,  that  it  seemed  almost  like  the  end  of 
all  conflict,  and  which  I  lay  under  till  near 
seven;  then  I  believed  all  was  well  over  with 
your  dear  parent,  my  truly  precious  Friend. 
As  Rebecca  Scaltergood  has  just  called  to  let 
me  know,  that  the  awful  scene  is  closed,  my 
feelings  now  are  sweetly  joyous  on  her  ac- 
count. She  is  blessed  forever  and  ever,  and 
my  sympathy  is  renewed  with  you,  who  feel 
like  my  own  children." 

On  another  occasion,  being  in  her  room  late 
one  evening,  with  a  companion,  a  feeling  of 
great  solemnity  came  over  them,  and  they 
thus  sat  for  a  short  time.  At  last  Rebecca 
said,  "  The  conflict  is  over,  James  is  gone  1" 
The  person  alluded  to  was  James  Hartley,  a 
kind  friend  and  neighbour  of  hers.  It  proved 
that  the  death  took  place  at  the  very  time  when 
the  impression  thereof  had  been  made  on  the 
mind  of  this  faithful  waiter  on  the  motions 
and  revelations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Rebecca  Jones  to  Sarah  Harrison,  dated 
Philadelphia,  14th  of  First  month,  1793. 

"It  is  not  because  1  have  an  itch  for  scrib- 
bling, but  because  1  love  and  sympathize  with 
thee  in  a  distant  land,  that  I  have  now,  near 
10  o'clock,  in  my  chamber,  taken  up  my  pen. 
I  was  just  preparing  for  bed,  when  thy  dear 
Thomas,  through  a  very  dark  and  slippery 
night,  came  to  my  little  habitation  to  tell  me  a 
vessel  is  going  to-morrow  morning  for  Fal- 
mouth. This  drove  sleep  away,  and  afresh 
excited  my  sisterly  feeling  for  thee,  who,  by 
what  Thomas  tells  me,  art  now  supplied  with 
a  precious  companion  in  dear  Sarah  Benson, 
to  whom  is  my  dear  love.  Tell  her,  I  rejoice 
in  her  dedication,  and- wish  this  step  may  lead 


her  mind  to  a  further  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  as  it  may  be  gradually  unfolded  to  her. 
I  don't  wonder  thou  hast  been  deeply  tried  in 
that  great  city.*  My  soul  has  still  in  remem- 
brance the  mingled  cup  which  was  allotted  me 
in  that  spot,  and  in  other  places  also,  where  I 
expect  thou  wilt  follow.  As  such  a  poor  thing, 
as  I  know  I  was,  has  been  helped  through, 
don't  thou,  dear  Sarah,  cast  away  thy  confi- 
dence, but  in  simplicity  and  child-like  depend- 
ence, follow  on  whithersoever  the  Great  Master 
may  be  pleased  to  lead  thee,  without  careful- 
ness about  what  thou  hast  no  business  to  be 
wasting  thy  spiritual  strength  in  thinking  of. 
Having  resigned  thyself  to  the  Lord's  service, 
and  witnessed  his  putting  forth,  believe  that  he 
will  go  before  thee,  and  be  thy  reward.  Then 
according  to  thy  faith  will  it  be  done  unto 
thee, — thou  wilt  '  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  for  Christ,'  and  experience  what  my 
dear  Sarah  R.  Grubb  said  in  a  letter  to  me, 
viz.,  '  The  seed  in  many  places,  if  it  be  visit- 
ed, must  be  sought  for  in  mangers,  in  dun- 
geons, and  in  prison-houses,  and  sometimes 
lamented  for  in  language  similar  to  that  of 
Mary's,  '  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.' 
Yet  we  see,  that  in  the  more  triumphant  state 
of  the  seed,  access  is  mercifully  granted  to  the 
poor  labouring  faithful  servants,  through  the 
gracious  invitation  of'  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father.'  That  this  may  prove  thy  joyous  ex- 
perience is  my  fervent  desire." — "  We  have 
divers  new  appearances  in  the  ministry.  Among 
these  are  Caspar  Haines,  Rebecca  Archer,  and 
a  black  woman,  by  name  Hannah  Burrows. 
She  has  kneeled  three  times  in  our  meeting, 
and  Friends  have  all  risen  from  their  seats. 
Many  savour  the  gift  in  her  appearances, — 
some  are  offended,  and  most  marvel  thereat." 

Of  this  coloured  preacher  Hannah  Burrows, 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  little  more  than  that 
she  continued  to  exercise  her  gift  to  the  satis- 
faction of  many  Friends,  and  died  in  peace. 
We  find  Rebecca  Jones  in  writing  to  Sarah 
Harrison,  under  date  Ninth  month  3rd,  1793, 
saying,  "  Our  meeting  to  day  was  solemn  ;  the 
black  woman  .  .  .  [H.  Burrows],  appeared  in 
fervent  prayer,  and  T.  Scattergood  after  her." 

Is  it  not  an  astonishing  instance  of  the  power 
of  prejudice,  that  persons  who  acknowledge 
that  the  Most  High  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  and  that  he  is  rich  in  mercy 
towards  all  who  fear  him,  and  do  his  com- 
mandments, should  yet  deem  it  strange  that  a 
gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
conferred  on  an  African  ?  Oh  for  an  abolition 
from  prejudice,  an  emancipation  from  secret 
dreams  of  '  Anglo-Saxon'  superiority.  Some 
gifted  ones  saw  to  the  end  of  slavery  in  Penn- 
sylvania long  before  it  took  place, — who  can 
tell  when  the  day  will  break  which  is  to  usher 
in  the  universal  dominion  of  that  spirit,  which 
teaches  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us  ! 

An  anecdote  of  the  eccentric  Benjamin  Lay 
is  before  me,  which  sets  forth  forcibly  his  be- 
lief, that  slavery  would  be  abolished  in  this 
commonwealth.  Lay  was  wont  to  do  most  of 
his  travelling  on  foot,  and  not  unfrequently 
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carried  a  wallet  with  him.  One  day  having 
walked  in  from  Abington,  he  stopped  at  a  tav- 
ern kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Forrest,  to 
leave  his  wallet.  He  found  there  a  person 
from  Abington,  and  immediately  commenced 
talking  with  him  on  slavery.  The  tavern- 
keeper  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  was 
disposed  to  treat  the  subject  with  levity.  As 
Lay  warmed  with  the  subject,  he  exclaimed 
with  energy,  "  I  tell  you  what,  slavery  will 
yet  be  put  an  end  to  in  Pennsylvania!"  One 
of  his  antagonists  with  a  sneer  replied,  "  Yes, 
Ben,  when  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  catch  larks." 
To  this  Lay  answered,  "  You  may  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  that  boy  shooting  marbles  will." 
The  boy,  the  son  of  the  tavern-keeper,  was 
not  so  taken  up  with  his  play,  but  that  he  care- 
fully noted  what  was  said.  He  was  the  late 
Col.  Thomas  Forrest,  for  years  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Philadelphia.  During 
the  revolutionary  war,  he  joined  the  army, 
and  was  at  Valley  Forge,  when  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  prepared  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
camp  for  the  information  of  the  officers.  For- 
rest in  after  life  spoke  with  much  emotion  of 
his  feelings  when  he  read  the  bill.  The  days 
of  his  youth  were  brought  back  to  him, — he 
realized  himself  as  the  little  boy  playing  mar- 
bles, and  saw  the  deformed  philanthropist  in 
earnest  disputation,  and  once  again  seemed  to 
hear  the  words,  "  You  may  not  live  to  see  it, 
but  that  boy  shooting  marbles  will !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 

THE  TIGER. 

Although  the  tiger  is  not  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture under  that  name,  or  any  other  that  we 
know  of,  yet  it  being  a  wild  beast  of  which 
young  persons  have  often  heard,  we  therefore 
think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  pass  over  an 
animal  so  much  talked  about,  without  giving  a 
description  of  its  nature  and  disposition. 

The  tiger  is  rather  larger  and  stouter  made 
than  the  lion  ;  his  head  and  body  are  smoo'h, 
and  of  a  brownish  colour,  elegantly  marked 
with  dark  brown  stripes.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  beasts, 
he  is  certainly  the  most  ferocious.  So  blood- 
thirsty is  his  disposition,  that  when  he  attacks 
a  flock  or  herd  of  cattle,  he  destroys  all  within 
his  power,  and  will  hardly  stop  his  rage,  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  till  his  victims  are  all  slain. 
Indeed,  to  gratify  his  unconquerable  fierce- 
nessy  there  is  no  animal,  however  strong  and 
powerful,  that  he  will  not  venture  to  attack. 
Hence,  such  furious  battles  have  taken  place 
between  the  lion  and  tiger,  that  in  some  in- 
stances, rather  than  give  up  the  contest  both 
have  been  known  to  perish  in  the  conflict. 
The  roar  of  the  tiger  is  chiefly  heard  during 
the  night,  and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  diead- 
ful.  It  begins  by  deep,  melancholy,  and  low 
tones;  presently  it  becomes  stronger:  then  the 
animal,  suddenly  exerting  itself,  utters  a  most 
violent  and  alarming  cry. 

The  strength  of  the  tiger  is  exceedingly 
great,  when  compared  with  its  size.  We  are 
assured  that  a  peasant  in  the  East  Indies  had 
a  buffalo,  (an  animal  nearly  as  large  as  a  bull) 
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lien  into  a  q  lagmire  ;  and  while  he  went  to 
,il  for  assistance,  a  large  tiger  came  and 
figged  out  the  animal,  which  several  men 
id  tried  before  to  do  in  vain.  When  they 
turned,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  beheld 
a  ti^er  carrying  away  the  buffalo  towards 
s  den.  On  being  attacked,  he  let  his  prey 
II,  and  fled  to  the  woods;  but  he  had  previ- 
iSty  killed  the  buffalo,  and  sucked  his  blood. 
The  fatal  accident  that  occurred  some  years 
jo  in  the  East  Indies,  is  still  fresh  in  the  me- 
iory  of  many  persons.  The  gentleman  who 
>lates  it  says,  "  We  went  ashore  on  Sanger 
dand  to  shoot  deer,  and  continued  our  diver- 
on  till  nearlv  three  o'clock  ;  when  silting 
own  by  the  side  of  a  jungle  to  refresh  our- 
jlves,  a  roar  like  thunder  was  heard,  and  an 
nmense  tiger  instantly  seized  one  of  our 

arty,  "Munro,  son  of  Sir  Hector  Munro, 

iir't,  and  rushed  again  into  the  jungle,  drag- 
ing  him  through  the  thickest  bushes,  every 
ling  giving  way  to  his  monstrous  strength ;  a 
gress  also  accompanied  him.  United  ago- 
ies  of  honor,  fear,  and  regret,  came  upon  us. 
fired  at  the  tiger;  he  seemed  agitated.  My 
ompanions  fired  also ;  and  in  a  few  moments, 
ur  unfortunate  friend  came  up  to  us,  bathed 
1  blood,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
aving  received  several  deep  wounds  from  the 
jeth  and  claws  of  the  enraged  animal.  A 
irge  fire,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  whole 
rees,  was  blazing  near  us  at  the  time.  The 
luman  mind  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  of 
his  scene  of  horror.  We  had  but  just  pushed 
>ur  boat  from  the  shore,  when  the  tigress  made 
ler  appearance  a  second  time,  almost  raging 
nad,  and  remained  on  the  sand  all  the  while, 
ve  continued  in  sight." 

How  exceedingly  thankful  should  we  be  to 
•ur  gracious  God,  that  he  has  fixed  our  abode 
n  a  country  where  no  such  terrible  beasis  of 
irey  exist  to  alarm  or  destroy  us.  If  mankind 
vere  as  much  lenified  at  sin  as  they  are  at  a 
vild  beast,  we  might  then  hope  that  their  fear 
md  dread  would  constrain  them  to  fly  to  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  that  they  might  find  refuge 
n  him  from  the  wrath  to  come.  May  we  have 
>ur  hearts  inclined  to  seek  earnestly  his  gra- 
:ious  proiection  that  we  may  be  delivered  from 
ill  evil,  have  our  fears  allayed  by  grace  divine, 
ind  with  renewed  courage  be  enabled  to  ex- 
;laim,  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
is  7"    Rom.  viii.  31. 


THE  REMONSTRANCE 

Of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  against 
the  Repeal  of  the  Act  o/1847,  to  Prevent 
Kidnapping,  dpc. 

Vo  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  : — 

rhe  Remonstrance  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  in  Pennsylvania,  &c,  Re- 
spectfully Represents  ; 

That  we  have  learned  wiih  deep  regret,  that 
a  Bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  which 
proposes  to  repeal  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th 
Sections  of  the  Law  of  1847,  entitled  an  Act 
Lo  prevent  Kidnapping,  &c. 

As  the  8th  Section  of  this  Act  abrogates  all 


former  laws  of  this  State  on  the  subject,  the 
effect  of  the  pending  bill,  should  it  become  a 
law,  will  be  to  give  to  Aldermen  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  power 
to  hear  and  determine  fugitive  cases,  under  the 
law  of  Congress  of  1793.  The  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  will  be  to  confer  on  State  officers, 
whose  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  is  limited  to 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  whose 
judgment  is  not  final  upon  a  question  of  pro- 
petty  exceeding  in  value  six  dollars,  the  au- 
thority to  decide,  without  appeal,  and  upon  any 
evidence  which  they  may  deem  satisfactory, 
the  freedom  or  the  slavery  of  any  person  of 
colour  who  may  be  claimed  as  a  fugitive  from 
servitude. 

The  many  and  gross  abuses  which  grew  out 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  were  long  a 
source  of  serious  complaint  lo  the  citizens  of 
his  Commonwealth,  and  called  forth  repeated 
egislative  action  in  order  to  remedy  them  and 
to  protect  our  coloured  population  from  being 
seized  and  carried  into  slavery,  under  colour 
of  legal  proceedings. 

Numerous  weU  attested  cases  are  known  to 
have  occurred,  in  which  free  men  were  vio- 
lently seized,  haled  before  a  magistrate  who 
was  in  league  with  the  men-stealers,  and  by  a 
summary  process  suddenly  consigned  to  hope- 
less servitude  in  distant  States,  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  means  by  which  their  undoubted 
right  to  liberty  could  be  legally  asserted. 

The  Report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  house,  to  whom  the  bill  we  are  commenting 
upon  was  referred,  fully  admits  these  facts. 
"  There  is  no  doubt,"  say  the  Committee, 
"  that  jnany  frauds  were  practised  by  consta- 
bles and  other  kidnappers,  in  collusion  with 
certain  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  lent  their  aid 
to  such  nefarious  purposes,  whereby  coloured 
persons  were  sent  into  bondage  in  other  States, 
as  fugitives,  when  they  were  undoubtedly  free." 

When  we  consider  the  inestimable  value  of 
liberty  as  enjoyed  by  the  freemen  of  this  com- 
monwealth ;  that  the  loss  of  it  by  those  unhap- 
py individuals  who  were  thus  "  nefariously 
sent  into  bondage,"  involved  the  deprivation  of 
their  social  and  domestic  comforts,  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  property,  and  the  severance  of 
the  dearest  ties  of  life ;  that  the  slavery  to 
which  they  were  thus  wrongfully  condemned, 
is  declared  by  the  aforesaid  Report  "  to  be  a 
state  founded  in  violence  and  supported  alone 
by  power,"  and  that  it  inflicts  grievous  oppres- 
sion and  cruelties  upon  its  victims  ;  we  may 
form  some  idea,  though  but  a  very  imperfect 
one,  of  the  injustice  and  violence  which,  by 
the  admission  of  the  Committee,  attended  the 
execution  of  the  law  of  Congress,  by  Aldermen 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

It  is  this  state  of  things  which  the  bill  under 
consideration  proposes  again  to  introduce  ;  and 
that  too,  without  those  guards  which  the  Act 
of  1826  provided  for  the  security  of  our  citi- 
zens. While  these  were  in  force,  they  exerted 
a  salutary  restraint  upon  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, and  rendered  the  kidnapping  of  free  men 
a  more  difficult  task.  To  restore  this  power 
to  Aldermen  and  Justices  without  any  such  re- 
straints, will  be  to  render  the  state  of  things 
worse  than  it  was  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  of  1847,  and  to  open  a  wide  door  for 


the  practice  of  kidnapping  under  cover  of  the 
law  of  Congress  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from 
labour. 

If  but  a  single  free  coloured  person  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  thus  fraudulently  "  sent 
into  bondage,"  under  the  corrupt  system  which 
the  bill  proposes  to  re-establish,  the  probability 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  wrong,  would  be 
a  sufficient  argument  against  a  return  to  it; 
but  how  much  additional  force  is  given  to  it, 
when  the  Judiciary  Committee  declare  that 
"  many  \sucJi\  frauds  were  practised,"  and 
"  coloured  persons  were  [thus]  sent  into  bond- 
age in  other  Slates,  as  fugitives,  when  they 
were  undoubtedly  free." 

The  law  of  1847  is  pronounced  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Commit&ee  to  be  "  a  legal  and  Consti- 
tutional exercise  of  State  Legislative  power,  as 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  State."  It  was  the  result 
of  careful  examination  and  deliberate  thought, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  and  was  enact- 
ed, we  believe,  without  a  dissenting  voice  in 
either  house.  Its  operation  has  been  benefi- 
cial in  protecting  the  free  coloured  population, 
and  preventing  those  scenes  of  tumult  and  vio- 
lence, with  which  the  attempt  to  seize  and 
carry  away  alleged  fugitives  from  labour,  was 
often  attended. 

The  proposal  to  repeal  the  Sections  alluded 
to,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Act  of  1847,  does 
not  appear  to  have  originated  from  any  appli- 
cation previously  made  to  the  legislature,  ask- 
ing for  such  a  measure,  or  from  any  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
with  any  of  its  provisions. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  law 
enacted  as  this  was,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  after 
mature  deliberation,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  solicitation  of  a  large  number  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  which  many  hoped  would  per- 
manently set  at  rest  this  long  debated  subject, 
ought  not  to  be  changed  without  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  dissatisfaction  from  your  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  was 
operating  upon  them  injuriously. 

The  fourth  Section  of  the  law  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  State,  and 
the  security  of  its  citizens.  The  power  of  the 
States  to  enact  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  within  their  jurisdiction,  in  fugi- 
tive cases,  is  fully  and  clearly  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  ;  and  this  fourth  Section  is  so 
unobjectionable  in  its  character,  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  any  good  reason  for  its 
repeal.  Without  questioning  the  alleged  right 
of  the  master  to  arrest  and  carry  away  his 
slave, — without  opposing  any  restriction  or 
obstacle  to  his  peaceably  doing  so  ;  it  simply 
provides  that  he  shall  not  attempt  the  perform- 
ance of  the  act,  "in  a  riotous,  violent,  tumult- 
uous, or  unreasonable  manner." 

The  scenes  of  disorder  and  outrage,  of  which 
our  citizens  were  often  compelled  to  be  reluc- 
tant witnesses,  before  the  enactment  of  this 
clause,  and  the  favourable  change  which  lias 
since  taken  place,  furnish  a  strong  and  unan- 
swerable argument  in  support  of  the  Section 
and  against  its  repeal. 
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Should  it  now  be  rescinded  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  will  be  virtually  granting  a  license  to 
the  claimant  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  outrage 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  by  adopting 
with  impunity  any  means,  which  his  excited 
and  unbridled  passions  may  dictate,  for  seizing 
and  carrying  away  his  victim. 

When  we  consider  how  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  and  judgment  of  our  citizens,  slavery 
and  its  concomitant  evils  are,  we  have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  encouragement  thus 
given  to  the  unrestrained  exertion  of  despotic 
power,  will  result  in  scenes  of  tumult  and  riot, 
destructive  of  the  peace,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  commonwealth. 

While  the  Judiciary  Committee  acknow- 
ledge in  their  Report,  that  "  evils  have  result- 
ed" from  the  officers  of  the  State  aiding  in  the 
execution  of  the  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1793,"  yet  they  say,  "on  the  whole,  it 
would  have  a  soothing  tendency  upon  our  re- 
lations with  our  sister  Slates,  to  show  that  we 
are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Union." 

We  conceive  that  it  is  not  only  the  unques- 
tionable right,  but  it  is  also  clearly  the  duty,  of 
the  free  States,  to  protect  their  own  coloured 
population  from  the  rapacity  of  avaricious  and 
unprincipled  men  ;  and  that  the  great  object  of 
the  law  of  1847,  is  to  afford  that  protection 
and  to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  and  that  it 
infringes  upon  no  right  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  other  States. 

We  are  persuaded  that  a  repeal  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  that  law,  would  be  less  a 
compromise  of  policy,  than  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple— not  a  compromise  of  the  rights  of  the 
whites,  so  much  as  a  surrender  of  the  peace, 
the  safety,  and  the  liberties  of  the  free  people 
of  colour  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  not  permit- 
ted to  plead  their  own  cause  in  our  legislative 
halls ;  and  whose  rights  it  would  be  unjust  to 
surrender,  under  the  illusory  idea  of  its  "  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  promote  harmony,"  or  "  re- 
moving any  supposed  cause  of  offence." 

Among  the  last  words  of  David,  the  wise 
and  pious  king  of  Israel,  we  find  it  declared ; 
"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God."  A  compliance  with  this, 
is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  we  can  safely 
rest  our  hopes,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse, who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations, 
will  bless  and  preserve  in  peace  our  beloved 
country.  If  we  attempt  to  soothe  others,  or 
to  promote  harmony,  by  acts  of  injustice  to- 
wards any  of  his  rational  creation,  entitled, 
equally  with  ourselves,  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  ; 
we  may  well  fear,  that  He,  who  is  the  Refuge 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  a  God  who 
judgeth  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  will  not 
only  frustrate  our  plans,  but  cause  our  "  own 
iniquity  to  correct  us,  and  our  backsliding  to 
reprove  us." 

We  feel  religiously  bound  earnestly  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
question;  and  desire  that  it  may  please  the 
Most  High,  so  to  influence  the  hearts  of  our 
legislators,  that  their  proceedings  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  may  be  in  conformity  with  that 
excellent  and  comprehensive  rule,  laid  down 


by  the  great  Christian  Law-giver,  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour, — "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  even  so 
unto  them." 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Representatives  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  in  Pennsylvania,  &c,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  22d  of  the  Third  month, 
1850. 

William  Evans,  Clerk. 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  Letter  to  a  Young  Man. 

The  excellent  advice  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Samuel  Folhergill  to  a 
Young  Man  of  the  town  of  Warrington,  will 
amply  repay  for  reading  and  serious  reflection 
at  the  present  day,  although  written  about  84 
years  ago. 

"A  degree  of  anxious  concern  for  thee,  induces 
me  thus  to  address  thee,  and,  in  the  warmth 
of  an  affectionate  heart,  to  open  something  for 
thy  consideration,  to  which  thy  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  require  thy  attention.  Not- 
withstanding many  of  our  youth,  and  thyself 
amongst  others,  have  despised  the  simplicity 
of  a  plain  appearance,  like  Friends,  yet  I  am 
satisfied,  from  the  neglect  of  that  distinction 
being  maintained,  they  and  thou  have  been 
laid  open  to  the  inducements  of  that  destroying 
enemy  who  hath  great  power  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  and  then  have  leaned  to  an 
earthly  spirit.  Thou  hast  fatally  learned  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  If  thou  hadst  appeared 
like  a  religious,  sober  Friend,  those  compan- 
ions who  have  exceedingly  wounded  thee  durst 
not  to  have  attempted  to  frequent  thy  company. 
Thou  seestH.  F  ;  his  conduct  and  appear- 
ance are  consistent  and  sober ;  none  of  those 
wicked  young  men  dare  approach  him,  such 
is  the  dignity  of  religion  and  its  superiority 
over  vice  and  folly.  Thou  knowest  the  esteem 
he  has  justly  obtained,  his  usefulness  in  his 
father's  family,  and  that  he  is  more  justly  hon- 
oured than  any  young  man  in  town.  I  men- 
tion him,  not  to  upbraid  thee,  but  to  entreat 
thee ;  his  manners  are  virtuous,  his  mind  serene 
and  peaceful ;  the  contrary  thy  own  experience 
will  tell  thee  hath  been  thy  lot,  and  it  results 
from  a  conduct  opposite  to  his  ;  nevertheless, 
I  am  persuaded  the  regard  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  not  totally  withdrawn  from  thee ;  his 
mercy  is  extended  to  recover  thee,  as  from  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  pluck  thee  as  a  brand  out  of 
the  fire. 

"I  earnestly  wish  thee  to  abstain  from  any 
company  that  may  be  improper ;  thy  resolu- 
tions are  weak  ;  the  poison  of  evil  company 
very  ruinous  ;  if  thou  hast  no  other  induce- 
ment to  alter  thy  dress,  I  beseech  thee  to  do 
it,  to  keep  the  distinction  our  principles  lead 
to,  and  to  separate  thee  from  fools  and  fops; 
at  the  same  time  that  by  a  prudent  distinction 
in  thy  appearance,  thou  scatterest  away  those 
that  are  the  bane  of  youth,  thou  wilt  engage 
the  attention  of  those  whose  company  will  be 
profitable  and  honourable  to  thee. 

"  Thus,  dear  friend,  my  heart  longs  for 
thee  and  for  thy  help,  that  thou  mayest 
improve  the  present  providential  allotment  to 


the  best  purpose,  that  it  may  be  of  lasting 
advantage  to  thee. 

"  It  will  be  good  for  thee  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  thy  youth ;  if  thy  mind  be  rightly  subjected 
to  it,  thou  mayest  have  cause  to  say  it  was 
good  for  me  that  I  was  troubled.  I  beseech 
thee,  often  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures;  remenv 
ber  the  prodigal  son,  and  imitate  his  penitenl 
example,  and  the  same  gracious  reception  from 
the  everlasting  Father  will  be  thy  portion, 
With  what  joy  would  thy  anxious  parent,  thy 
affectionate  sister,  view  thee  reformed,  steady, 
and  prudent ;  but  if  (which  God  forbid)  thou 
shouldst  slight  this  providential  opportunity  oi 
retrieving  thyself,  and  relapse  into  those  things 
which  have  hitherto  ministered  much  to  thy 
hurt,  and  if  continued  in,  must  effect  thy  total 
ruin,  how  shall  I  meet  those  friends  to  whose 
care  I  have  been  instrumental  in  committing 
thee?  And  what  will  be  the  sentence  from 
despised  Mercy  ?  Iam  shocked  at  the  mere 
supposition  ;  but  what  must  be  the  suffering  ol 
such  a  state  ?  Dear  Joseph,  what  shall  I  say  1 
What  can  I  say  that  will  tend  to  thy  help,  but 
earnestly  press  thee  to  seek  Him,  who  is  mighty 
to  save,  and  yet  to  whom  Jonah  cried  out  ol 
the  belly  of  hell? 

"  Cherish  every  impression  of  good,  place 
thyself  frequently  before  that  tremendous  bar, 
to  which  thou  art  hastening,  and  bring  every 
thought  and  action  to  judgment ;  be  diligent 
in  making  provision  for  thy  poor  soul. 

Farewell. 

S.  F." 


Anecdote  of  a  Blue  Jay. 

"  A  blue  jay,"  says  Wilson,  "  which  I  have 
kept  for  some  time,  and  with  whom  I  am  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  is  a  very  notable  example 
of  mildness  of  disposition  and  sociability  ol 
manners.  An  accident  in  the  woods  first  put 
me  in  possession  of  this  bird,  while  in  full 
plumage,  and  in  high  health  and  spirits.  I  car- 
ried him  home  with  me,  and  put  him  into  a 
cage  already  occupied  by  a  gold-winged  wood- 
pecker, where  he  was  saluted  with  such  rude- 
ness, and  received  such  a  drubbing  from  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  for  entering  his  premises, 
that,  to  save  his  life,  I  was  obliged  to  take  him 
out  again.  I  then  put  him  into  another  cage, 
where  the  only  tenant  was  a  female  orcharc 
oriole.  She  also  put  on  airs  of  alarm,  as  i 
she  considered  herself  endangered  and  insultec 
by  the  intrusion  ;  the  jay  meanwhile  sat  mutt 
and  motionless  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
either  dubious  of  his  own  situation,  or  willing 
to  allow  time  for  the  fears  of  his  neighbour  tc 
subside.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes,  aftei 
displaying  various  threatening  gestures,  (like 
some  Indians  we  read  of  in  their  first  inter 
views  with  the  whites,)  she  began  to  make  hei 
approaches,  but  with  great  circumspection,  anc 
readiness  for  retreat.  Seeing,  however,  the 
jay  begin  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  broker 
chesnuts  in  a  humble  and  peaceable  way,  sh< 
also  descended,  and  began  to  do  the  same,  but 
at  the  least  motion  of  her  new  guest,  wheelec 
round  and  put  herself  on  the  defensive.  Al 
this  ceremonious  jealousy  vanished  before 
evening,  and  they  now  roost  together,  feed 
and  play  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  gooc 
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HAUr.    When  the  jay  goes  to  drink,  his 

SSsHMta  very  impudently  jumps  into  the 
nter  to  wash  herself,  throwing  the  water 
|er  her  companion,  who  bears  it  all  patiently, 
Inturing  now  and  then  to  take  a  sip  between 
jery  splash  without  betraying  the  smallest 
(ken  of  irritation.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems 
I  take  pleasure  in  his  little  fellow  prisoner, 
'owing  her  to  peck  (which  she  does  very 

ntlv)  about  his  whiskers,  and  to  clean  his 
iws  from  the  minute  fragments  of  chesnuts 
jiich  happen  to  adhere  to  them.  This  attach- 
?nt  on  the  one  part,  and  mild  condescension 
i  the  other,  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  the  effect 

mutual  misfortunes,  which  are  found  not 
tly  to  knit  mankind,  but  many  species  of  in- 
rior  animals,  more  closely  together,  and 
tows  that  the  disposition  of  the  blue  jay  may 
•  humanized,  and  rendered  susceptible  of  af- 
Ctlonate  impressions  even  for  those  birds 
hich,  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  would  have  no 
isitation  in  making  a  meal  of. 

Y.Z. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
MARTHA  AND  MARY. 

BY  W.  COWPER, 

Martha  her  love  and  joy  expressed, 

By  care  to  entertain  her  guest ; 
While  Mary  sat  to  hear  her  Lord, 

And  could  not  bear  to  lose  a  word. 

The  principle  in  both  the  same, 

Produced  in  each  a  different  aim ; 
The  one  to  feast  the  Lord  was  led, 

The  other  waited  to  be  fed. 

But  Mary  chose  the  better  part ; 

Her  Saviour's  words  refreshed  her  heart ; 
While  busy  Martha  angry  grew, 

And  lost  her  time  and  temper  too. 

With  wTarmth  she  to  her  sister  spoke, 

But  brought  upon  herself  rebuke  : 
"  One  tiling  is  needful,  and  but  one, 
-  Why  do  thy  thoughts  on  many  run  ?" 

How  oft  are  we  like  Martha  vexed, 
Encumbered,  hurried,  and  perplexed  ? 

While  trifles  so  engross  our  thought, 
The  one  thing  needful  is  forgot. 

Lord,  teach  us  this  one  thing  to  choose, 
Which  they  who  gain  can  never  lose  ; 

Sufficient  in  itself  alone, 

And  needful,  were  the  world  our  own. 

Let  grov'ling  hearts  the  world  admire, 

Thy  love  is  all  that  I  require : 
Gladly  I  may  the  rest  resign, 

If  the  one  needful  thing  be  mine. 


iloured  Lawyers  and  Statesmen  in  Jamaica. 

It  is  now  some  15  or  20  years,  since  the 
mancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  (British)  West 
idia  Island  of  Jamaica.  Since  then  the  ne- 
ro  race  appear  to  have  made  rapid  advances. 

letter  of  recent  date  to  the  New  York  Even- 
ig  Post,  says : 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  barristers  on 
ie  island  is  a  coloured  man,  who  was  educa- 
d  at  an  English  university,  and  ate  his  terms 
:  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  must  all  barristers  who 
ish  to  practice  here;  the  judicial  authorities 
F  the  island  having  no  power  to  admit  any  one 
i  practice  the  law  in  any  of  ils  departments. 


This  is  a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which 
has  given  to  Jamaica  a  bar  of  rare  culture  and 
talent. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Surry  Assize  was 
sitting  in  Kingston  when  I  arrived,  Sir  Joshua 
Rowe  presiding.  I  availed  myself  of  the 
courtesy  of  a  professional  friend,  and  accom- 
panied him  one  day  to  the  court,  while  in 
session.  Though  the  room  contained  a  crowd 
of  people,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  twenty 
white  persons  among  them,  the  court  and  bar 
inclusive.  Two  coloured  lawyers  were  sitting 
at  the  barrister's  table,  and  the  jury  box  was 
occupied  by  twelve  men,  all  but  three  of  whom 
were  coloured,  and  all  but  two  who  were  ne- 
groes, were  Jews.  Two  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined before  I  left  the  room,  both  of  whom 
were  coloured,  and  both  police  officers.  All 
the  officers  of  the  court,  except  the  clerk,  were 
also  coloured.  I  was  assured  that  more  than 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  police  force  of  the 
island,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  men, 
are  coloured.  Judging  from  the  proportion 
that  fell  under  my  observation,  this  estimate 
cannot  be  far  from  correct.  But  what  will  the 
southern  readers  of  the  Evening  Post  say, 
when  I  add,  that  in  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  composed  of  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven 
British  subjects,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  are  col- 
oured men.  Nay  more,  the  public  printers  of 
the  legislature,  Messrs.  Jordan  &  Osborn,  are 
both  coloured  men,  and  are  likewise  editors  of 
the  leading  government  paper,  the  Kingston 
Journal. 

It  was  my  privilege  the  other  day  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  men  (Mr.  Hill)  I  ever  met,  upon 
whose  complexion  the  accidents  of  birth  had 
left  a  tinge  which  betrayed  the  African  bar  on 
his  escutcheon.  He  is  a  brown  man,  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  I  judged,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  one  of  the  English  universities,  where 
he  enjoyed  every  advantage  which  wealth 
could  procure  for  his  improvement.  His  ap- 
pearance and  address  both  indicate  superior 
refinement.  He  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  naturalist,  and  has  published  a  volume  on 
the  birds  of  Jamaica,  illustrated  by  his  own 
pencil,  which  displays  both  literary  and  scien- 
tific merit  of  a  high  order.  He  is  one  of  the 
Stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  island,  upon  a 
salary  of  £500  sterling  per  annum. 

The  Extent  of  our  Country. — It  has  been 
computed  that  the  United  States  have  a  fron- 
tier line  of  10,750  miles,  a  sea  coast  of  5,430 
miles,  a  lake  coast  of  1,160  miles.  One  of  its 
rivers  is  twice  as  long  as  the  Danube,  the 
largest  river  in  Europe.  The  Ohio  is  600 
miles  longer  than  the  Rhine,  and  the  noble 
Hudson  has  a  navigation  in  the  "  Empire  State" 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  longer  than  the 
Thames.  Within  Louisiana  are  bayous  and 
creeks,  almost  unknown,  that  would  shame, 
by  comparison,  the  Tiber  or  Seine.  The 
State  of  Virginia  alone  is  one-third  larger  than 
England.  The  State  of  Ohio  contains  three 
thousand  square  miles  more  than  Scotland. 
The  harbour  of  New  York  receives  the  vessels 
that  navigate  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  to  the 
extent  of  three  thousand  miles,  equal  to  the 
distance  from  America  to  Europe.    From  the 


capital  of  Maine  to  the  "  Crescent  City,"  is 
two  hundred  miles  further  than  from  London 
to  Constantinople,  a  route  that  would  cross 
England,  Belgium,  a  part  of  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Turkey. — Newark  Daily 
Advertiser. 


Behind  the  Age. — Among  all  her  seaward- 
looking  cliffs  Spain  has  not  a  single  light- 
house, from  the  Pyrenees  to  Point  Europe  ; 
she  has  no  railroads,  no  canals,  no  telegraphs; 
and  till  recently  there  has  been  no  safety  for 
travellers  on  the  highways. 
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The  continuation  of  "William  Cowper,"  has 
necessarily  been  postponed  to  next  week. 


FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

In  our  last  number  some  notice  was  taken 
of  a  bill  pending  in  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  for  the  repeal  of  several  sections  of  the 
law  against  kidnapping.  The  movement  ap- 
pears to  be  a  political  scheme  to  obtain  favour 
with  the  South,  and  did  not  originate  in  any 
application  to  the  legislature  asking  for  such  a 
measure. 

Our  Meeting  for  Surferings  have  had  the 
subject  under  care,  and  on  the  22nd  instant 
united  in  a  Remonstrance  against  this  unjust 
measure,  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend 
at  Harrisburg,  and  present  it  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

We  learn  that  it  was  accordingly  laid  before 
those  bodies  on  the  26th  inst.,  and  have  to-day 
inserted  it  in  our  columns.   (See  page  221.) 

It  being  desirable  that  remonstrances  against 
the  proposed  repeal  should  be  procured  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  Friends  are  request- 
ed to  use  diligence  in  having  them  promptly 
circulated  and  signed  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  forward  them  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable to  members  of  the  Legislature  for  pre- 
sentation. In  all  cases  there  should  be  two 
copies  signed,  one  for  the  Senate,  and  one  for 
the  House.    We  annex  a  form  : 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania — 

"  The  undersigned  citizens  of 
county,  in  Pennsylvania,  respectfully,  but  ear- 
nestly, remonstrate  against  the  passage  of  any 
law  repealing  any  part  of  the  '  Act  to  prevent 
kidnapping,  preserve  the  public  peace,  prohibit 
the  exercise  of  certain  powers  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Alder- 
men and  jailers  in  this  commonwealth,'  passed 
in  the  year  1847." 

At  the  time  the  law  of  1826  for  preventing 
kidnapping  and  protecting  fiee  negroes,  &c. 
was  framed,  the  State  of  Maryland  was  repre- 
sented at  Harrisburg  by  three  commissioners, 
and  though  they  did  not  gel  it  modelled  pre- 
cisely as  they  wished,  yet  they  fully  assented 
to  it,  and  for  many  years  no  complaint  was 
heard  respecting  it.  But  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Maryland,  seized  and  carried  out  of  the  State 
a  coloured  woman  alleged  to  be  a  slave,  w  ith 
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two  children,  one  of  whom  was  born  about  a 
year  after  she  escaped  into  Pennsylvania.  Not 
having  complied  with  the  law  of  182G,  in  such 
cases  provided,  he  was  indicted  for  kidnapping, 
and  Maryland,  making  common  cause  with 
him,  had  the  case  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  allegation 
that  the  law  of  182(5,  in  framing  which  she 
had  aided  by  her  commissioners,  and  to  which 
for  thirteen  years  she  had  given  her  assent, 
was  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court 
coincided  in  this  opinion,  and  of  course  the  law 
fell  to  the  ground. 

A  paper  of  the  23rd  commenting  on  this 
subject,  says  : 

"  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  left 
us  no  law  for  the  protection  of  our  free  col- 
oured citizens  from  the  bands  of  kidnappers 
that  infest  our  southern  border,  whose  opera- 
tions were  often  aided  by  constables  and  ma- 
gistrates in  our  own  State.  Numbers  of  free 
coloured  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  were  captured  and  carried 
into  slavery,  and  such  outrages  became  so 
frequent  and  so  flagrant  as  to  demand  an  effec- 
tive remedy.  So  long  as  our  own  officers 
were  permitted  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  persons 
claimed  as  fugitives  from  labour,  those  of  them 
who  were  base  enough,  secretly  to  co-operate 
with  the  kidnapping  army,  found  a  ready  ex- 
cuse for  their  conduct  in  their  pretended  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  their  victim  was  a  free- 
man. There  was  no  efficient  plan  of  reaching 
such  villains  as  these,  but  by  a  law  of  non-in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  all  Slate  officers  and 
magistrates,  founded  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Prigg's  case,  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority  in  our  country.  The  act  of  1847 
was  framed  in  accordance  with  those  princi- 
ples, taking  away  from  State  officers  all  au- 
thority to  aid  in  the  capture  of  persons  claimed 
as  fugitive  slaves.  It  passed  both  branches  of 
our  legislature  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  was 
approved  by  Governor  Skvnk.  This. law  in- 
terferes in  no  respect  with  the  right  of  the 
master  or  his  agent  to  capture  his  slave  who 
escapes  into  Pennsylvania.  He  can  take  the 
fugitive  wherever  he  finds  him,  and  no  citizen 
can  interpose  to  prevent  him,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  law  and  the  risk  of"  incurring  its  penal- 
ties. It  facilities  are  required  lor  such  arrests 
that  the  law  does  not  afford,  onr  brethren  of 
the  South  must  call  upon  Congress  to  supply 
them  ;  and  if  Congress  refuses  to  do  so,  to 
whom  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  duty  exclusively  belongs,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive why  our  legislature  should  feel  a  concern 
to  volunteer  its  action  in  the  case,  or  interfere 
with  the  laws  as  thev  now  exist. 

"  We  feel  no  inclination  lo  encourage  acts 
of  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  our  southern 
brethren,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit  that 
Pennsylvania  has  ever  rendered  herself  justly 
obnoxious  to  such  u  charge.  If  she  can  be 
reproached  for  any  thing,  it  is  for  her  facile 
disposition  to  submit  to  whatever  the  South 
asks  or  demands,  without  sufficient  thought  of 
what,  is  due  to  her  own  dignity,  and  to  her  own 
citizens.  We  tax  the  property  of  our  coloured 
people.  They  contribute  their  full  quota  lo 
our  State  government,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  regard  and  protection  of  our  laws,  not  only 


while  they  are  at  home,  but  when  business  or 
pleasure  calls  them  across  our  border.  Expe- 
rience proves,  that  the  Act  of  1847  is  now 
their  only  protection." 

"If  a  free  coloured  man  of  Pennsylvania 
places  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland,  he 
is  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  fined  for  the  of- 
fence!  If  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  the  highest 
bidder  lakes  him  as  a  slave  for  lile  !  A  case 
of  this  kind  recently  came  under  our  notice. 
A  simple  negro  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  born 
of  free  parents  in  this  State,  found  his  way  to 
Elkton,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  was 
immediately  taken  to  jail  and  a  fine  was  im- 
posed upon  him  that  he  could  not  pay.  A 
gentleman  of  that  town  communicated  the  facts 
to  some  benevolent  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  whom  proceeded  to  Elkton  lo  obtain 
the  release  of  the  boy.  To  effect  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  bill  presented  to  him  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  : 

John  Jackson,  1849. 
To  fine  imposed  by  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Cecil 

county,  for  violation  of  the  law  in  coming  in  the. 

Stale,  $20  00 

To  board  and  jail  fees,      ...  6  45 

Advertising,         .....         2  50 


$28  95 

Received,  Nov.  29,  1849,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lindsay, 
the  above  bill,  in  full. 

William  Hanes,  Sheriff. 

"The  payment  of  this  bill  secured  the  lib 
erty  of  the  boy  for  a  short  time  only.  John 
Jackson  either  had  not  sense  enough  to  slay 
away  from  Elkton,  or  was  enticed  back  again. 
He  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $500  for  coming  into  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  in  default  of  payment  was  set 
up  and  sold  at  public  vendue  as  a  slave  for 
life!  He  was  purchased  by  one  Thomas 
McCreary,  who  is  now  under  indictment  in  this 
county  for  kidnapping  in  another  case,  and 
whom  the  Governor  of  Maryland  has  refused 
to  surrender  to  our  authorities,  upon  the  re- 
quisition of  the  Governor  of  this  State/  If 
this  unfortunate  boy  should  escape  into  his 
native  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
seem  to  think  it  right,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1847,  to  permit  our  State  officers  to  pursue 
him  and  capture  him,  confine  him  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania jail,  and  finally  surrender  him  lo  his 
present  master.  We  trust  that  such  an  opinion 
will  not  find  favour  with  the  legislature." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Geo.  Michener,  agent,  Chesterfield,  O., 
for  Stephen  Hobson,  Ellwood  Dean,  John  Marshal], 
and  Jesse  John,  $1  each,  to  52,  vol.  23,  and  $2  for 
Wm.  Crew,  to  26,  vol.  24. 

Correction  of  receipt  in  No.  22. — G.  Michener,  agent, 
for  J.  Talbot,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  22. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-clay,  the  Oth  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.  m.  The  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  day,  at  7|-  o'clock. 


The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  t| 
semiannual  examination, —  commencing  o 
Third-day  morning,  and  closing  on  Fifth-da 
afternoon,  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING^  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Boar 
ing-Schcol,  will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  il 
26ih  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disaj 
pointment  in  case  the  school  should  be  fille 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  rhilclrc 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Josef 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  i 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mr 
berry  street,  Philadelphia. 


West-town  Stage. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Commith 
and  others,  the  West-town  stage  will  leave  tl 
office  (Douglass's  Hotel,  North  Sixth  stre 
below  Arch,)  on  Second-day  afternoon,  tj 
1st,  and  on  Fifth-day  afternoon,  the  4th  of  tl 
Fourth  month  next,  at  1  o'clock  precisely. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  a  house  partly  furnishe 
with  several  boarders  ;  rent  taken  in  board,  < 
the  house  may  be  had  with  one  boarder  onl 
Please  address  A.,  office  of  "The  Friend,"  N 
50  North  Fourth  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Starksbon 
Vt.,  on  the  7th  of  Third  month,  1850,  Ezra  Batti 
and  Lydia,  widow  of  Joseph  Worth,  late  of  Starksbor 
aforesaid. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Starkshoro',  Addison  C 
Vt.,  on  the  23rd  of  Twelfth  month,  1849,  Willi* 
Worth,  a  member  and  elder  of  Starksboro'  Month 
and  Particular  Meeting,  in  his  88th  year.  He  w 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  evidently  desiring  abo 
all  things  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  welfare 
his  fellow  creatures.  Although  his  infirmities  of  boi 
were  such  that  he  for  a  number  of  years  had  not  be 
able  to  mingle  with  his  Friends  for  the  purpose 
public  worship,  being  confined  to  his  own  house  mo 
of  the  time,  yet  his  love  for  the  brotherhood  remain* 
We  believe  it  m;iy  be  truly  said  of  him,  "Mark  t 
path  of  the  upright  man  for  the  end  of  such  is  peac< 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  t 

9th  of  Third  month,  1850,  of  dropsy  of  the  chest,  A 
M.  Steer,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age,  a  member 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  pass 
through  many  deep  trials,  and  much  physical  suff 
ing,  and  we  believe  these  afflictions  were  in  nier 
sanctified  to  her.  During  her  last  illness  she  ma 
fested  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  At  o 
time  she  observed,  that  could  she  hope  she  would 
deemed  worthy  of  an  admittance,  even  to  the  low1 
place  in  the  mansions  of  rest,  she  would  be  oontoi 
and  a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  said,  "  My  an 
eties  are  removed.    1  now  feel  peace !" 

 ,  near  Frankford,  on  the  morning  of  the  IS 

inst.,  Elizabeth  Cooper,  late  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  a  me 
ber  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  67th  ye 
of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  5th  instant,  Ann  Bunting,  a  mem! 

of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Nor 
em  District,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

visit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Continued  from  page  219.) 

On  the  journey  homeward,  no  incident  of 
much  interest  occurred.  The  Friends  sepa- 
rated at  Detroit ;  one  of  them  desiring  to  visil 
the  settlement  of  coloured  people,  in  Mercer 
county,  Ohio  :  the  other  made  no  stop  and 
reached  Philadelphia  near  noon,  on  the  sixth 
day  alter  slarting  from  the  Bay,  or  in  5^  days' 
travel — equal  to  about  275  miles  a  day. 

All  that  now  remained  for  the  Friends  was 
to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  to 
the  Government.  This  they  wished  to  do  at 
a  time  when  an  interview  could  be  had  with 
the  President.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ninth 
month,  he  having  returned  from  his  tour  and 
recovered  from  the  sickness  consequent  upon 
it,  information  was  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  it  would  be  seasonable  to 
make  report.  Accordingly,  the  Friends,  on 
the  26th,  presented  themselves  at  Washington. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  they  called  upon 
Secretary  Meredith,  who  received  them  court- 
eously, and  desired  them  to  be  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  at  noon  next  day,  and  wait  till 
the  adjournment  of  the  Cabinet,  when  he  would 
introduce  them. 

On  the  27th,  after  waiting  about  an  hour,  in 
the  reading-room,  opposite  the  Piesident's 
apartment,  the  Cabinet  adjourned,  and  they 
were  taken  in  by  the  Secretary.  They  found 
the  President,  as  he  has  often  been  described, 
a  short,  robust,  weather-beaten  man,  of  mild 
and  simple  manners,  and  kindly  countenance, 
with  none  of  the  mock  dignity,  so  common  to 
official  men,  or  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  military  hero.  His  demeanor  betokened 
the  plantation,  rather  than  the  camp.  He  was 
not  fluent  ;  apparently,  being  in  the  habit  of 
weighing  his  words  and  fitting  them  to  the 
occasion.  The  easy  friendliness  of  his  man- 
ner, was  very  agreeable  to  his  visiters,  and 
opened  the  way  lor  any  communication  they 
might  desire  to  make.    They  were  gratified 


by  the  interest  with  which  he  conversed  about 
the  Indians  and  the  determination  he  express- 
ed, to  have,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  full  justice 
done  them. 

Copies  of  the  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  and  the  minutes  of  conferences  and 
councils  held  with  the  Indians  were  placed  is2 
his  hands,  and  reference  made  to  the  messages, 
embodied  in  them,  from  the  Menomonies  and 
Oneidas.  It  was  stated  to  him,  that  both  these 
Nations  had  complained,  that  their  messages 
to  Government,  of  latter  time,  had  not  been 
transmitted,  and  that  they  were  desirous  of 
using  the  Friends,  on  this  occasion,  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication  in  which  they  felt  con- 
fidence. When  the  uneasiness  of  the  Oneidas 
was  mentioned  to  him,  he  promptly  said,  That 
he  would  not  consent  to  their  being  disturbed, 
in  their  present  possessions,  unless  with  their 
own  full  and  free  assent,  and  that  before  acting 
upon  any  representations  which  might  be  made 
to  him,  he  would  take  means  of  his  own  to 
ascertain  their  wishes. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  asked.  When 
it  was  remarked  to  him,  that  the  terms  in 
which  the  Menomonies  appealed  to  the  Friends, 
for  their  intercession  with  the  Government, 
had  deeply  affected  their  feelings,  he  observed, 
That  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  forty  years  on  the  frontiers,  in 
frequent  contact  with  Indians,  and  his  feelings 
had  often  been  affected  by  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them,  and  he  had  often  thought,  if  ever 
we  were  visited  by  a  national  calamity,  for 
our  sins  as  a  people,  by  Him  who  rules  over 
all,  it  would  be  for  the  great  wrongs  we  had 
committed  upon  our  Red  brethren. 

He  then,  with  some  earnestness,  expressed 
a  wish,  that  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
might  be  selected,  as  an  agent  to  reside  among 
the  Chickasaws — a  people  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  in  whom  he  felt  an  in- 
terest. When  it  was  replied,  that  Friends 
were  strangers  to  that  Nation,  the  distance 
was  great  and  the  field  quite  a  new  one ;  there- 
fore, time  would  be  desirable  for  considera- 
tion; the  President  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
press  an  immediate  decision ;  though,  the 
earlier,  the  better ;  as  it  had  been  represented, 
that  those  Indians  were  suffering.  It  was  ob- 
served to  him,  that  if  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  for  a  Friend  to  visit  and  be  a  while 
with  them,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  their 
situation,  and  whether  there  was  an  openness, 
on  their  part,  to  receive  him,  and  a  likelihood 
that  he  could  be  useful  to  them,  it  might  pro- 
mote the  design  of  the  President.  To  which 
he  replied,  That  the  only  way  would  be,  for 
such  a  person  to  go  among  them  as  agent  :  he 
would  then  be  put  in  possession  of  papers  and 
all  means  of  information,  which  he  could  get 
in  no  other  way  ;  and  the  Indians,  looking  upon 


him  as  a  Father,  would  make  known  their 
condition  and  wishes  to  him.  If,  after  being 
among  them  awhile,  he  should  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  could  not  be  useful  to  them, 
he  might  resign.  Secretary  Meredith,  who 
was  present  during  this  conversation,  recom- 
mended the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  Friends. 

The  interview  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

The  Friends  then  proceeded  to  the  office  of 
Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
delivered  to  him  the  Commissioner's  report, 
minutes,  account  of  expenses  and  the  pay-roll. 
He  received  them  very  kindly,  and  expressed 
much  interest  in  the  Indians.  After  glancing 
at  the  documents,  he  transferred  them  to 
Charles  E.  Mix,  the  head  clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who,  he  said,  had  been  familiar  with 
Indian  affairs,  for  twenty  years. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  done  that  day. 
The  public  offices  close  at  3  o'clock,  after 
which,  no  business  can  be  transacted.  They 
open  at  9,  in  the  morning,  and  at  10,  all  hands 
are  mustered  and  work  is  fairly  begun.  This 
makes  an  official  working  day  only  5  or  6 
hours  long.  This,  however,  is  during  the  re- 
cess of  Congress.  When  that  inquisitive  body 
is  in  session,  the  clerks  have  work  enough, 
night  and  day,  to  prepare  material  for  those 
orators  who  like  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
facts,  to  use  or  pervert,  for  public  or  party 
purposes. 

At  10,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the 
Friends  presented  themselves  before  the  head- 
clerk,  for  the  examination  of  their  accounts. 
To  understand  what  follows,  some  explanation 
is  needful. 

It  was  agreed  in  council,  as  before  stated, 
that  after  all  parties  on  the  roll  had  been 
awarded  a  certain  sum,  the  residue  should  be 
equally  divided  among  fifty  of  them.  The 
roll  was  prepared,  conformably,  and  all  the 
awards  slated  and  receipts  written,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  payment  of  the  9ih  of  Seventh 
month.  At  the  council,  held  early  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  an  additional  roll  was 
prepared — the  parties  on  which,  it  was  agreed, 
should  be  put  on  an  equality  with  those  first 
enrolled  ;  consequently,  their  portions  must  be 
taken  from  the  residuum,  which  had  already 
been  apportioned,  on  the  first  roll,  among  the 
preferred  fifty.  The  residuum  being  thus  re- 
duced, the  favours  to  the  preferred  ones,  would 
be  proportionably  reduced.  There  was  no 
time  to  restate  the  apportionment  and  prepare 
a  complete  roll,  and  it  would  not  do  to  make 
erasures,  which  would  invalidate  the  whole, 
as  evidence,  should  it  ever  be  required  in 
court.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  to  append 
an  explanatory  note  to  the  first  roll,  and  to 
place  the  receipts  of  the  fifty,  for  the  reduced 
awards,  against  the  amounts  originally  award- 
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ed  to  them.    These  awards  were  $41  each  ; 
they  were  reduced  to  $25 — an  abatement  of 
$16,   to   satisfy  the   new  claimants.  The 
awards,  therefore,  stood  at  $41,  while  the  re- 
ceipts were  for  only  $25.    This  apparent  dis- 
crepancy required  repeated  explanation,  to  the 
several  officers  through  whose  hands  the  ac- 
counts had  to  pass.    But,  unfortunately,  in  the 
hurry  with  which  the  thing  was  done,  an  error 
in  the  figures  occurred.    The  amount  deducted 
from  the  first  residuum,  was  not  enough,  by 
$100,  to  pay  off  the  Supplementary  roll.  This 
was  not  discovered,  till  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  payment,  and  then  it 
was  too  late  to  correct  the  mistake.  Those 
who  had  been  paid  could  not  be  recalled,  and 
those  who  came  after  would  not  be  docked. 
Thus,  $40,100  had  been  apportioned.  This 
gave  the  Commissioner  no  uneasiness,  as  he 
had  saved  much  more  of  his  $2000  than  would 
suffice  to  cover  the  deficiency.    But  besides 
this  resource,  there  was,  in  the  winding  up, 
another  brought  to  light ;  whence  derived  is 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  Sub  Treasury. 
Notwithstanding  $100  more  than  the  $40,000 
had  been  appropriated,  the  Commissioner,  at 
the  close,  found  in  his  hands  $183  over  and 
above  the  Congressional  appropriation ;  his  own 
compensation  and  the  aforesaid  blunder  into 
the  bargain.    The  payment  was  made  in  such 
manner,  that  error  appeared  impossible.  The 
name  of  each  party  was  first  called  aloud,  by 
the  Friend  who  paid  the  money,  and  repeated 
by  a  police  officer.    When  the  party  appear- 
ed, the  amount  of  his  award  was  also  called 
aloud,  that  all  present  might  hear.    The  Com 
missioner  and  his  assistant,  each,  separately 
counted  the  money  and  handed  it  to  the  Friend 
at  the  disbursing  table;  who,  when  he  could, 
counted  it  again.    It  was  then  handed  to  the 
party,  who  counted  it,  either  at  the  table,  or 
after  withdrawing.    That  no  error  was  made, 
is  the  more  probable,  as  no  complaint  of  short 
payment,  has  been  heard,  to  this  day,  from 
any  quarter.    It  would,  therefore,  appear,  that 
the  Commissioner  had  taken  the  overplus  with 
him,  and  that  the  error  had  occurred  by  some 
mistake,  now  inexplicable,  in  converting  the 
specie  from  gold  to  silver  and  back  again  to 
gold. 

Large  sums  in  coin  are  not  usually  counted, 
but  weighed.  Should  there  be  any  light 
pieces,  this  method  would  not  detect  them,  and 
the  receiver  might  get  a  numerical  surplus 
An  error  might  take  place,  also,  in  the  pack- 
ing. This  surplus  was  duly  noted  in  the 
accounts  rendered  to  the  Government,  and  ver- 
bally mentioned  to  the  President,  who  told  the 
Commissioner,  his  purse  was  something  like 
the  widow's  cruise, — not  easily  emptied.  These 
things  were,  likewise,  fully  explained  to  Charles 
E.  Mix — an  intelligent  and  obliging  man,  to 
whose  kind  aid  in  putting  the  accounts  into 
requisite  form,  the  Friends  were  much  indebt- 
ed. The  process  through  which  an  account 
with  Government  must  pass,  is  tedious,  and 
not  a  little  troublesome  to  the  uninitiated.  It 
is  common  to  employ  on  these  occasions,  a 
broker  or  agent.  Many  persons  in  Washing- 
ton, follow  this  business.  They  are  frequently 
ejected  office-holders,  who,  by  the  rolling  of 
the  political  wheel,  have  come  down  to  the 


common  level.    Their  past  experience  thus 
offers  them  some  indemnity  for  loss  of  place. 
A.  great  deal  depends  upon  mere  form,  in  these 
matters.    That  which  in  one  shape  would  be 
rejected,  in  another  would  pass,  though  sub- 
stantially the  same.    There  are  various  funds, 
each  for  a  special  purpose.    If  an  item  of  ex- 
penditure be  appropriately  charged  to  one  of 
these,  it  will  run  the  gauntlet  whole-skinned, 
f  not  so  charged,  it  will  be  flayed  on  the 
spot.    A  thing  may  be  rightly  chargeable,  but 
the  manner  of  making  the  charge  is  essential 
to  success.    From  ignorance  of  these  things, 
a  man  may  be  defeated  in  a  just  claim,  or  be 
put  off  indefinitely.    But  the  Friends  had  no 
cause  to  complain  of  technical  obstructions. 
Every  aid  was  kindly  rendered.    The  most 
formidable  personage  to  whose  arbitrament  an 
accountant  at  Washington  is  subjected,  is  the 
second  controller.    Mix  advised  a  consultation 
with  him,  on  certain  points,  if  he  would  allow 
it,  before  a  regular  presentation  of  the  accounts. 
The  Friends  found  him  a  dignified  and  vener- 
able man.    He  courteously  assented  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  accounts  were,  informally, 
laid  before  him.    His  comments  upon  them 
were  not  very  agreeable.     The  charge  for 
premium  paid  at  New  York,  for  the  purchase 
of  silver,  could  not,  he  said,  be  allowed.  It 
was  contrary  to  all  rule.    Gold  was  a  legal 
tender.    The  Half-Breeds  could  not  refuse  it. 
The  $100,  overpaid,  could  not  be  allowed.  It 
was  a  blunder,  for  which  the  Commissioner 
was  liable,  and  from  which,  he  could  only  be 
relieved  by  an  Act  of  Congress.    The  $500 
presented  to  the  Half-Breeds,  was  in  a  similar 
predicament.  The  Commissioner  had  mistaken 
the  purpose  for  which  the  $2000  was  placed 
in  his  hands.    The  Act  of  Congress  limited 
the  appropriation  to  expenses.    The  letter  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was,  to  be 
sure,  indefinite  and  calculated  to  mislead.  But 
if  an  agent  of  Government  suffered  from  ill- 
defined  instructions  of  his  superior,  that  would 
not  screen  him ;  the  law  was  supreme.  No- 
body at  Washington  was  above  the  law.  The 
remedy,  in  this  case  also,  lay  with  Congress. 

Here  then  were  three  important  items, 
amounting  to  $733.75,  pronounced,  by  an  offi- 
cer, from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  inadmis- 
sible. To  counterbalance  this,  the  Commis- 
sioner had  but  the  surplus  of  $283.  So  that, 
by  his  benevolent  enterprise,  he  seemed  likely 
to  be  out  of  pocket  some  $450.  But  this  was 
not  all :  the  controller,  turning  over  the  roll, 
observed,  that. a  considerable  number  of  pay- 
ments had  been  made  to  persons,  subscribing 
themselves  the  attorneys  or  representatives  of 
parties,  in  whose  favour  awards  had  been 
declared.  He  demanded  the  Powers  under 
which  these  payments  had  been  made,  and 
added,  that  no  such  payment  could  be  allowed, 
without  the  production  of  a  regular  Power  of 
Attorney. 

The  business,  by  this  time,  began  to  look 
pretty  blue.  This  was  the  most  alarming  fea- 
ture of  all :  for,  though  the  Commissioner  had 
exacted,  from  men  of  white  or  mixed  blood, 
the  usual  Powers,  from  Indians,  who  knew 
nothing  of  such  things,  he  had  not ;  and  quite 
a  considerable  amount  had  to  be  paid  to  per- 
sons of  the  latter  description,  simply  by  direc- 


tion of  the  chiefs  in  council  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  four  chiefs  appointed  to 
see  that  the  proper  persons  received  the  money. 
It  would  have  been  idle  to  demand  Powers  of 
the  Indians.  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  use  of  such  instruments,  and 
had  forms  been  prepared,  could  not  have  sign- 
ed them,  or  done  any  thing  by  which  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  payment  could  have  been  as 
well  secured,  as  by  the  method  they  adopted 
of  a  supervisory  committee.  Until  this  objec- 
tion was  raised,  the  Friends  felt  pretty  easy  ; 
for  the  Commissioner  still  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  a  charge  to  the  Government  for  his 
services,  which  would  have  covered  the  items 
before  rejected  ;  but  the  amount  now  invalid- 
ated would  be  likely  to  exceed  compensation 
and  surplus  too. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

(Continued  from  page  219.) 

Our  last  number,  left  Greatrakes  in  the 
Eleventh  month,  1665,  at  Ragley,  proving  his 
curative  powers  on  Lady  Conway.  Although 
brought  to  Warwickshire  for  her  benefit,  he 
did  not  by  any  means  restrict  his  touches  to 
her.  No  ;  many  swarmed  to  the  great  touch- 
doctor,  and  went  away  rejoicing.  On  the  9ih 
of  the  Twelfth  month,  Lord  Conway  thus  writes 
to  his  brother  Rawdon.  "  Mr.  Greatrax  hath 
been  here  a  fortnight  to-morrow,  and  my  wife 
is  not  the  better  for  him  ;  very  few  others  have 
failed  under  his  hands,  of  many  hundreds  that 
he  hath  touched  in  these  parts.  I  must  con- 
fess that  before  his  arrival,  I  did  not  believe 
the  tenth  part  of  those  things  which  I  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of ;  and  several  others  of 
as  accurate  judgment  as  any  in  this  kingdom, 
who  are  come  hither  out  of  curiosity,  do  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  his  operations.  This 
morning  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester*  recom- 
mended to  me  a  prebend's  son  in  his  diocese, 
to  be  brought  to  him  for  a  leprosy  from  head 
to  foot,  which  hath  been  judged  incurable 
above  ten  years,  and  in  my  chamber  he  cured 
him  perfectly  ;  that  is,  from  a  moist  humour, 
twas  immediately  dried  up,  and  began  to  fall 
off;  the  itching  was  quite  gone,  and  the  heat 
of  it  taken  away.  The  youth  was  transported 
to  admiration.  The  dean  saw  this  as  well  as 
myself,  but  it  is  not  the  hundredth  part, — and 
I  am  confident  the  least  of  forty  that  we  have 
seen,  among  which  are  many  pleasant  passages 
done  purposely  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  and 
experience.  So  that  I  wonder  he  had  not  a 
greater  esteem  in  Ireland.  But  after  all  this, 
1  am  far  from  thinking  them  miracles,  or  that 
his  cures  are  at  all  miraculous.  I  believe  it  is 
by  a  sanative  virtue,  and  a  natural  efficiency, 
which  extends  not  to  all  diseases,  but  is  much 
more  proper  and  effectual  to  some  than  to 
others,  as  he  doth  also  despatch  some  with  a 
great  deal  of  ease,  and  others  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  pains.  This  inclosed  is  a  letter 
of  his  to  his  wife,  which  I  desire  may  be  sent 


*  Seth  Ward,  a  noted  mathematician,  and  indeed, 
the  restorer  of  the  study  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 
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i.v fully  to  her.    As  to  his  concernments  in 
t -eland.  I  fear  he  doth  not  mind  them  so  well 
9  he  ought  to  do  ;  probably  Sir  Thomas  Stan- 
>y  may  inform  you  how  they  stand,  and  if 
on  can  do  him  any  service,  I  shall  take  it 
xtreme  kindly,  for  he  takes  a  great  deal  of 
ains  about  my  wife,  and  is  very  affectionate 
|  J  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power."  ..."  I  am 
ery  glad  to  hear  from  my  sister  that  Ned  is  out 
>f  the  danger  of  the  small  pox.    1  had  a  letter 
Iso  from  my  brother  Francis.    I  am  confident 
»Ir.  Greatrix  would  recover  him,  or  the  Bishop 
•f  Down  [Jeremy  Taylor],  for  I  do  pretty  well 
^now  what  distempers  he  can  cure,  and  what 
le  cannot  cure." 

Although  Greatrakes  remained  more  than  a 
■nonih  at  Ragley,  Lady  Conway  received  no 
ienefit  either  from  the  touch  of  his  finger,  or 
he  rubbing  of  his  hand.  He  appears  to  have 
oeen  very  anxious  to  acquire  fame,  though  he 
showed  little  disposition  to  accumulate  money. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Second  month, 
April,  he  went  up  to  London,  to  show  his  power 
to  the  king  and  his  court.  From  that  city  he 
(addressed  a  letter  without  date  to  Lord  Con- 
way, who  has  written  on  the  back,  received 
!3rd"  .May,  1666. 

"  My  Lord, — The  virtuosi  have  been  daily 
with  me  since  I  writ  to  your  honour  last,  and 
have  given  me  large  and  full  testimonials,  and 
God  has  been  pleased  to  do  wonderful  things 
in  their  sight ;  so  that  they  are  my  hearty  and 
good  friends,  and  have  stopt  the  mouths  of  the 
court,  where  the  sober  party  are  now  most  of 
them  believers  and  my  champions.  The  king's 
doctors  this  day  (for  the  confirmation  of  their 
majesty's  belief,)  sent  three  out  of  the  hospital 
to  me,  who  came  on  crutches,  and  blessed  be 
God,  they  all  went  home  well,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  people,  as  well  as  the  doctors.  1 
shall  not  need  any  testimonials  more  than 
what  I  shall  have  here.  I  shall  speedily  com- 
mit them  to  the  press,  and  then  farewell  to 
court  and  city.  Sir  Heneage  Finch  [after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor  of  England]  says  that 
I  have  made  the  greatest  faction  and  distrac- 
tion between  clergy  and  laymen  that  any  one 
has  these  1000  years.  I  have  hardly  a  testi- 
monial but  there  is  the  hands  of  2  or  3  doctors 
of  physic  to  it.  .  .  . 

"1  have  sent  your  lordship  a  basket  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  and  wish  your  honour 
and  my  lady  all  the  happiness  of  this  world, 
and  all  that  belongs  thereto,  and  shall  ever 
remain  your  most  obliged  and  grateful  friend 
and  servant, 

Va.  Greatrakes." 
King  Charles  the  Second,  it  appears,  was 
but  half  a  believer ;  he  directed  Lord  Arling- 
ton however,  to  order  Greatrakes  to  White- 
hall, that  he  might  see  for  himself.  Here 
many  cures  were  performed  ;  but  to  accommo- 
date the  multitude  who  wished  to  be  healed, 
Greatrakes  withdrew  to  Lincoln's  inn-fields. 
Here  without  fee  or  reward,  he  received  mul- 
titudes of  both  sexes  and  of  every  rank  in  life, 
and  administered  the  healing  touches,  the  re- 
lieving and  soothing  strokes  of  the  hand.  As 
his  hands  passed  over  the  seat  of  old  pains,  of 
gouty  and  rheumatic  origin,  a  sensible  allevia- 
tion look  place.  The  pain  left  its  old  hiding 
place,  and  following  the  downward  passage  of 


the  hands  was  generally  expelled  from  the 
feet.  To  the  reality  of  these  cures  he  had 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  learned  men  of  the  nation,  doctors  of  me- 
dicine and  doctors  of  divinity.  Some  who  un- 
der his  hands  had  not  been  relieved  themselves, 
yet  had  seen  so  many  others  cured,  that  they 
also  joined  in  his  praise.  The  Royal  Society, 
composed  of  the  philosophers  of  England,  ad- 
mitted the  cures  to  be  real,  and  undertook  to 
try  to  give  a  name  to  this  new  curative  influ- 
ence. They  call  it  "a  sanative  contagion  in 
the  body,  which  had  an  antipathy  to  some  par- 
ticular diseases,  and  not  to  others."  Thoresby 
in  the  philosophical  transactions  gives  remark- 
able instances  of  cures,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  rehearse  in  full.  One  was  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. who  being  seized  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  it  was  driven  down 
by  Greatrakes's  hands,  until  with  a  mighty 
pain  which  made  the  poor  sufferer  roar  out,  it 
went  off'  at  the  toes.  Others  similar  in  kind 
are  added.  He  says  that  when  it  was  merely 
pain  to  be  relieved,  the  operator  used  his  dry 
hand.  If  an  ulcer  or  running  sore  was  to  be 
healed,  his  finger  was  moistened  with  .spittle. 
If  they  came  with  the  king's  evil  before  the 
sore  had  opened  outwardly,  he  stroked  it,  and 
ordered  a  poultice  of  boiled  turnips  to  be  ap- 
plied to  it  until  it  was  fit  for  lancing.  When 
it  was  ready  he  would  lance  it,  squeeze  out 
the  core,  and  then  by  stroking  it  every  morn- 
ing, it  would  be  well  ip  a  few  days.  Some 
indispositions  yielded  temporarily  when  he 
merely  laid  his  glove  on  the  patient's  head. 
Some  of  the  philosophers  attempted  to  account 
for  the  effects  produced,  from  the  friction  of 
the  hand,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
sufficient  credit  to  the  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Had  Greatrakes  died  at  that  time,  he  would 
probably  have  left  a  name  forever  famous  on 
the  page  of  medical  history.  With  testimoni- 
als from  some  of  the  most  respectable  persons 
in  England  as  to  the  wonders  he  had  perform- 
ed, with  l he  whole  Royal  Society  to  back 
them, — who  could  doubt  their  authenticity.  It 
was  for  the  benefit  of  truth,  that  he  did  not  die. 
Some  of  his  patients,  not  imaginative  enough, 
were  not  made  whole  by  him ;  these  began  to 
express  doubts  as  to  his  curative  powers ; — 
their  insinuations  and  statements  overturned 
the  faith  of  others,  and  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  those  on  whom  his  hands  had  no 
beneficial  influence.  Soon  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  applied,  received  no  benefit,  and 
then  his  fame  fell  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen. 
He  was  made  the  object  of  a  pamphlet  war, — 
the  buit  of  a  satirical  novelist;  and  though  he 
tried  his  power  of  composition,  by  writing  a 
pamphlet  in  his  own  defence,  he  failed  to  re- 
gain the  position  he  had  once  held.  He  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  with 
that,  the  talisman  was  taken  from  him  which 
in  a  certain  measure  insured  success.  After 
tarrying  awhile  in  Rutlandshire,  he  went 
crest-fallen  home  to  Ireland,  and  there  in  ob- 
scurity past  a  long  life. 

Medical  quacks  in  every  age  deal  in  myste- 
ries, and  seek  to  be  known  as  administering 
new  medicine,  or  as  having  discovered  a  new 
way  of  npylying  an  old  one.    They  play  on 


the  credulity,  and  wish  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  in  this  generally,  the 
whole  curative  power  of  their  practice  consists. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  imagination  is 
wrought  on  by  mystical  motions  of  the  hands, 
— by  pointing  at  the  patient  with  a  finger, — by 
rubbing  his  body  with  downward  motion  of  the 
hands, — by  mystically  shaking  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  medicine  to  increase  its  power, — 
by  the  administration  of  pills  small  as  the  dew 
drop  on  a  spider's  thread; — these  things  are 
all  of  a  kindred  character,  closely  connected 
with  imposition,  and  in  due  time,  as  the  world 
momentarily  recovers  its  senses,  fail  in  their 
effects,  and  are  rejected  by  the  community 
with  contempt. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Address  to  Young  Parents. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  training  chil- 
dren early  in  the  way  they  should  go,  so  that 
they  may  not  depart  from  it  when  old  : 

1.  Early  impressions  are  the  most  lasting. 

2.  The  manner  of  instruction  dictated  by 
the  Almighty,  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy, is  exactly  adapted  to  early  training. 

3.  This  divine  command  is  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. 

4.  Daily  reading  and  explaining  passages 
of  Scripture,  adapted  to  produce  reverence  to 
Almighty  Goodness  in  a  child,  excites  similar 
sensations  in  the  parents,  and  promotes  watch- 
fulness and  circumspection  in  themselves. 

5.  As  life  is  uncertain,  parents  should  em- 
brace the  earliest  opportunities  for  imbuing  the 
tender  minds  of  their  offspring  with  that  love 
and  fear  which  preserves  from  the  "  snares  of 
death." 

Example  1.  The  parents  of  a  child,  as 
early  as  he  would  listen  to  a  little  story,  com- 
menced daily  telling  him  Scripture  over  and 
over  in  a  pleasing  manner,  or  reading  and  ex- 
plaining passages.  He  gradually  became  in- 
terested, and  soon  learned  to  read  by  the  help 
of  his  parents,  who  explained  his  lessons  so 
that  he  understood  them.  In  his  fifth  year  he 
had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  was  delighted  and  seriously  impressed 
with  its  contenis.  He  died  at  this  early  age, 
much  like  an  old  Christian.  This  greatly 
comforted  the  mourning  parents. 

2.  A  distinguished  woman,  who  was  not 
serious,  but  feeling  anxiety  for  her  little  daugh- 
ter's future  well  being,  commenced  reading,  in 
an  interesting  manner,  selected  portions  of 
Scripture.  She  soon  perceived  it  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  child,  but  slill  more  so  on 
herself;  so  that  she  became  thoroughly  awa- 
kened, and  from  motives  of  duty  she  took 
charge  ol"  a  school  in  Canada,  where  she  and 
her  pupils  were  signally  blessed.  Young 
parents,  be  encouraged  to  do  your  duty  with- 
out delay.  Natural  affection  induces  parents 
to  supply  the  physical  wants  ol*  their  children, 
but  it  is  grace  that  produces  a  lender  anxiety 
for  their  souls  ;  inviting  parents  to  obey  the 
Divine  command  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of  Deut- 
eronomy. "  He  that  watcrcth  shall  be  water- 
ed also  himself." 

3.  A  little  girl,  well  known,  commenced 
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learning  to  read  in  the  most  easy  parts  of  the 
Testament.  Very  short  lessons  were  first  ex- 
plained, which  she  would  spell  and  read,  and 
be  delighted.  She  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  benevolent  and  miraculous  acts  of  the 
Saviour,  when  explained,  and  hei  affection  for 
him  was  manifest.  A  toy  book,  ornamented 
with  pictures,  was  given  her.  After  reading 
it  she  laid  it  away,  saying  she  did  not  want 
it,  for  it  did  not  sny  anything  about  the  Lord. 
The  progress  of  this  child  in  learning  to  read 
exceeded  any  other  instance  we  have  known. 

Christians  believe  it  [proper]  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  well  instructed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Each  sect  has  also  its  publications 
for  promoting  its  peculiar  views.  Those  of 
Friends  have  been  very  instrumental  in  con- 
vincing a  vast  many  strangers  of  the  accord- 
ance of  their  principles  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  have  also  been  very  confirming 
to  many  of  our  young  people  who  have  been 
conversant  in  them  ;  they  should  be  much  read 
in  our  families  and  schools.  These  volumes 
have  been  written  by  pious,  gifted  men  and 
women,  of  deep  religious  experience,  who  have 
devoted  a  great  part  of  their  lives  and  property 
to  do  good  ;  and  many  of  them  in  suffering  and 
purchasing  liberty  of  conscience,  which  we  as 
a  Society  so  liberally  partake  of.  But  for 
want  of  a  distinct  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  our  own  literature,  some  of  our  young  mem- 
bers have  been  lost  to  the  Society.  If  parents 
desire  their  children  to  be  attached  to  the  So- 
ciety of  which  they  are  members,  let  them  be 
specially  careful  that  the  flood  of  new,  inviting 
publications,  do  not  steal  their  affections  from 
our  own  more  pious  and  edifying  publica- 
tions, and  from  the  Bible  itself.  Parents  must 
spare  no  pains  to  make  their  children  acquaint- 
ed and  interested  with  these,  if  they  desire  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  be  sustained. 

The  books  we  practice  reading,  habit  will 
render  the  most  pleasing  to  us.  This  the 
writer  knows  by  experience  ;  and  he  has  much 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  he  early  acquired  the 
habit  of  reading  Friends'  writings,  and  to  old 
age  he  is  often  cheered,  and  his  faith  renewed, 
by  the  very  interesting  sentiments  and  exceed- 
ingly precious  experiences  of  faithful  Friends, 
who  have  gone  before  us.  What  parents  say 
makes  much  more  distinct  and  lasting  impres- 
sions than  what  they  read.  Let  them  make 
companions  of  their  children  ;  often  read  with 
them  or  hear  them  read,  in  the  most  pious  and 
edifying  books,  and  occasionally  parts  of  our 
discipline  ;  converse  familiarly,  put  questions, 
answer  inquiries,  awaken  their  curiosity,  and 
explain  subjects.  All  this  in  an  easy  kind  of 
manner.  This  will  not  only  interest  the 
young,  and  store  their  minds  with  a  fund  of 
useful  knowledge,  without  interfering  with 
school,  but  also  "  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  the  fathers;"  and  the  more  cordial  the  mu- 
tual attachment,  the  more  the  children  will  be 
likely  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  I  heir  pious 
parents,  to  follow  their  example,  and  be  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  stations  of  the  faithful,  who  will 
he  removed,  one  after  another,  from  the  church 
militant  to  the  church  triumphant,  through  the 
merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 

JosEFja  Tallcot. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
TOKENS  OF  SPRING. 

"Will  the  humid  turf  be  ever 

Crowned  again  with  blossoming? 

Will  the  air  these  fogs  dispelling, 
Vibrate  to  the  notes  of  spring  ?" 

Yes  !  the  fogs  are  now  dispelling, 
Falling  round  in  flakes  of  crystal, 

Withered  grass  and  leafless  forests 
Robing  all  in  raiment  vestal. 

Warm,  to-night,  the  snowy  mantle 

On  the  "  humid  turf"  will  lie, 
Silvery  moon  smile  kindly  o'er  it 

As  she  mounts  the  azure  sky. 

Already  come  across  our  meadows, 

The  blackbird's  mellow  notes  of  spring ; 

Already  in  its  fir-tree  covert 

We  hear  our  favourite  sparrow  sing. 

'Neath  to-morrow's  sun  shall  vanish 
Winter's  last  white,  drifting  token, 

Hasting,  as  its  pearly  ridges 

By  the  cheerful  green  are  broken. 

Ruby  wreaths  shall  deck  the  maple, 
Willows,  emerald  branches  wave  ; 

The  alder  hang  its  slender  tassel, 

Where  trickling  streams  young  violets  lave. 

Father!  whose  life-renewing  breath 
Can  Nature's  faded  charms  restore, 

Lift  from  my  heart  the  veil  of  death, 
And  open  freely  mercy's  door  I 
Third  month. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 

That  valuable  elder  George  Churchman,  of 
Nottingham,  felt  himself  bound  to  greet  his 
absent  sister  in  the  faith,  Sarah  Harrison,  with 
a  friendly  salutation. 

"East  Nottingham,  Fifth  mo.  22d,  1793. 

"Dear  Friend, — Although  I  often  feel  my- 
self as  poor  as  a  beggar,  yet  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy has  sometimes  inclined  me  to  think  of 
thee  ;  not  altogether  void  of  a  sense  of  best 
fellowship,  nor  without  a  measure  of  tender 
desire  for  thy  preservation  on  the  sure  founda- 
tion. If  we  can,  through  close  watchfulness, 
be  favoured  to  witness  our  feet  established 
thereon,  the  storms  and  trials  attending  our 
pilgrimage  will  not  be  permitted  to  move  us. 

"Being  in  company  with  Elizabeth  Coale, 
of  Deer  Creek,  some  conversation  occurred 
respecting  thy  trials  in  Maryland,  and  the 
singular  path  which  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
thy  allotment.  The  fresh  revival  of  some  of 
these  things  increased  my  sympathy  with  thee 
under  thy  present  engagement  in  a  land  more 
remote  from  the  place  of  thy  nativity,  and 
added  to  the  freedom  I  have  felt  to  give  thee  a 
little  token  of  my  remembrance.  1  found,  by 
Elizabeth's  conversation,  that  her  spirit  was 
nearly  united  in  sympathetic  feeling  towards 
thee,  in  thy  present  Gospel  embassy.  I  take 
her  to  be  in  a  lively,  improving  state  ;  meekly 
courageous  in  the  Master's  cause,  and  one  who 
is  not  willing  to  turn  her  back  in  the  day  of 
conflict.  I  esteem  her  as  one  of  the  valiants 
of  our  day.  She  is  frequently  engaged,  of 
latter  time,  to  stand  forth  in  the  Gospel  line, 
with  good  acceptance;  and  is  on  the  list  of 
recommended  ministers. 


"I  sometimes  feel  it  to  be  part  of  the  busi- 1 
ness  allotted  me,  to  endeavour  to  encourage,! 
and  hold  up  the  hands  of  honest  labourers  irt 
the  Lord's  harvest,  and,  if  1  may  be  worthy, 
to  have  a  part  in  comforting  the  mourner's  in 
Zion,  or  handing  forth  a  little  cheering  Ian-; 
guage  to  the  heavy  hearted  in  Jerusalem. 
When  I  am  admitted  to  partake  of  a  degree  of 
Divine  favour,  1  feel  my  mind  dipped  into  a 
lively  sympathy  with  others,  earnestly  craving 
that  they  with  myself  may  be  steadily  kept  in 
such  a  meek,  vigilant  state,  as  to  receive  in- 
creasing supplies  of  that  strength  which  ren- 
ders honest  labour  victorious,  and  produces 
the  reward  of  solid  peace. 

"May  wisdom  and  stability  be  thy  armour 
and  shield;  that  being  thus  clothed,  though 
thou  may  sometimes  have  to  encounter  as  with 
adders,  hissing  serpents,  or  '  beasts  of  Ephe- 
sus,'  thou  may  feel  that  preserving  peace  attend 
thee,  whereby  thou  canst  tread  on  scorpions, 
and  feel  defended  from  the  force  of  deadly 
poison.  Therefore  take  courage,  and  let  not 
thy  mind  be  overmuch  cast  down  when  deep 
exercises  attend  thee.  The  Divine  arm  is  not 
shortened,  neither  is  the  gracious  ear  of  lov- 
ing-kindness and  mercy  grown  heavy.  Surely 
He  heareth  and  helpeth  his  dependent  children, 
granting  them  an  hiding  place  as  in  the  "hollow 
of  his  hand." 

Our  Friend  George  Churchman  wrote  many 
good  letters  in  his  day,  which  doubtless  were 
often  comforting  and  encouraging  to  those  who 
received  them.  But  he  sadly  mistook  his  gift 
when  he  undertook  to  clothe  his  concern  for 
others  in  rhyme.  It  is  well  for  persons  to  un- 
derstand their  own  qualifications,  that  in  their 
attempts  to  do  good,  their  labours  may  be  effec- 
tive. George  continued  labouring  with  his 
tongue  and  pen  for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  a 
good  old  age,  dying  on  the  18th  of  the  Ele- 
venth month,  1814,  aged  85  years. 

The  next  letter  to  Sarah  Harrison  was  from 
her  friend  Sarah  Newlin,  of  Concord,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  valuable  woman  just  then  coming 
forth  in  the  ministry.  Her  labour  in  that  line 
was  not  extended  through  many  years.  But 
it  was  well  accepted  of  the  church,  and  doubt- 
less her  day's  work  had  been  accomplished, 
when  her  dear  Lord  saw  meet  to  call  her  from 
it.  This  took  place  on  the  16th  of  Ninth 
month,  1801  ;  she  was  then  51  years  old. 

"Concord,  Sixth  mo.  2d,  1793. 
"Endeared  Friend, — 

"  In  a  degree  of  that  love  which  neither  the 
foaming  billows,  nor  distance  divide,  do  I  af- 
fectionately salute  thee;  with  desires  that  thou 
may  be  favoured  with  free  access  to  the  throne 
of  Divine  Grace,  now  in  thy  arduous  under- 
taking. Oh  !  may  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  be 
near  in  every  trying  dispensation,  and  be  thy 
bow  and  battle-axe;  yea,  and  go  before  as  a 
mighty  Captain,  teaching  thy  hands  to  war 
and  thy  fingers  to  fight;  for  great  and  marvel- 
lous are  his  works,  just  and  true  are  all  his 
ways,  in  that  he  hath  hid  himself  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  of  this  world,  and  revealed  his 
Gospel  unto  babes  and  sucklings.  Blessed  be 
his  adorable  name ! 

"When,  through  exercises  and  deep  wan- 
derings, I  am  at  times,  with  Peter,  ready  to 
sink,  I  then  recollect  that  it  is  through  many 
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ribulations  that  we  are  to  enter  the  desired 
W  an  I  haven  of  eternal  rest  and  peace,  when 
bese  few  fleeting  moments  come  to  an  end. 
Fhough  '  the  wicked  bend  their  bow,  and 
nake  ready  [heir  arrows,' yet,  in  the  presence 
if  the  Lord  there  is  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand, 
rivers  of  pleasure  (brevermore !  though  unmix- 
?d  joy  and  felicity  is  by  no  means  a  draught 
R>f  mortal  man,  while  on  this  side  the  grave. 

"Notwithstanding  I  expect  thou  art  not 
wanting  for  correspondents,  I  was  most  easy 
ED  cast  in  my  mite,  which  if  of  no  other  use, 
may  let  thee  know  thou  art  still  in  remem- 
brance. Thou  art,  indeed,  at  times  brought 
rery  near  to  my  life,  when  favoured  to  feel 
love  to  those  who  love  the  Truth; — a  favour 
I  hat  is  not  at  our  command,  however  desir- 
able. I  often  fear  that  I  am,  1  like  the  heath 
n  the  desert,'  and  scarcely  capable  of  any 
thing  but  mourning.  But  I  wish  not  unpro- 
ritably  to  echo  my  complaints  :  no  doubt  it  is 
in  unerring  wisdom  that  I  am  tried  ;  perhaps 
for  my  refinement,  and  that  I  may  know  how 
"rail  I  am. 

"It  is  comfortable  to  hear  that  thou  •  art 
avoured  with  a  suitable  companion,  now  in  a 
'oreign  land.  To  me  it  appears  as  an  evidence 
hat  kind  Providence  owns  the  work  ;  not  only 
sending  his  ambassadors  over  sea  and  land  to 
nvite  the  people,  but  providing  them  true  help- 
neets  to  join  in  his  service. 

"  Oh  !  mayst  thou,  beloved  Friend,  if  con- 
sistent with  best  wisdom,  when  done  thy  Mas- 
er's  work,  return  once  more  to  thy  native 
and  with  the  reward  of  that  sweet  peace  which 
he  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away, — 
bringing  home,  as  it  were,  stones  of  memorial, 
ivherein  the  living  in  Israel  may  rejoice. 

"May  He  who  hath  laid  the  foundation, 
ilso  lay  the  top-stone,  finishing  his  work  in 
hee  to  his  praise  who  is  everlastingly  worthy 
orever  and  forevermore.  Amen. 

Sarah  Newlin." 
On  the  9th  of  the  Seventh  month,  Samuel 
3mlen  wrote  to  Thomas  Harrison,  and  for- 
■varded  him  an  account  of  Sarah  Harrison's 
'  wise  and  safe  movements,"  in  her  passage 
'rom  London  towards  Bristol.  Six  days  after 
be  wrote  more  at  large. 

"London,  15th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1793. 
"Dear  Thomas, — I  have  written  to  thee 
wice  since  the  departure  of  thy  wife  from  this 
ity  on  the  27th  ult.    It  is  this  day  twelve 
nonths  since  thou  affectionately  parted  with 
ier  on  board  the  ship  Grange,  for  the  Gospel's 
ake, —  in  the  wisdom  and  power  whereof  I 
lave  been  a  frequent  witness  that  she  hath 
een  laboriously  exercised  for  her  own  and 
triers'  help  in  the  most  important  of  all  con- 
iderations.     I  have  no  letter  from  herself,  but 
rom  one  she  wrote  to  Sarah  Row  of  this  city, 
art  of  which  was  read  to  me  this  day,  I  find 
he  was  favoured  to  arrive  at  Bristol.    In  that 
ity  she  was,  as  dear  Job  Scott  and  myself 
'ere,  much  shut  up  in  exemplary  silence 
morig  the  people.    Sixth-day  of  last  week  was 
ppointed  for  her  and  companion's  departure 
nvards  Wales,  where  I  hope  she  will  continue 
)  be  helped  with  the  needful  supply  of  all  that 
iay  be  requisite  for  her  discharge  of  those 
uties  appointed  for  the  exercise  of  her  faith, 
alienee,  and  obedience  toward  her  ever  wor- 


thy Lord  and  Master  in  whom  she  wisely 
trusts. 

"She  is  often  thoughtful  of  thee  her  affection- 
ate husband  and  your  sons,  on  whose  account 
1  doubt  not  her  prayers  ascend  to  Him,  who 
sits  on  the  throne  of  mercy,  majesty  and  grace, 
for  your  protection  and  increase  in  the  most 
interesting  of  all  blessings.  Tell  dear  J.  and 
R.  my  love  for  them  dictates  a  wish  that 
through  their  wise  submission  to  the  holy 
commandments,  inwardly  revealed,  they  may 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  tender  parents  in 
those  engagements  which  they  are  honestly 
occupied  in,  for  the  honour  of  the  ever  adora- 
ble name  of  Him,  in  whom  alone  true  blessing 
is  found.  It  is  the  truly  religious,  and  none 
else,  who  become  the  children  of  the  Lord, 
taught  of  him,  and  established  in  righteous- 
ness. The  fruit  of  this  is  peace,  and  the  effect 
quietness  and  assurance,  which  neither  human 
approbation  nor  the  confluence  of  all  worldly 
advantages  can  produce  or  solace  the  soul 
with. 

"  Present  me  very  affectionately  to  dear 
Rebecca  Jones,  and  say  that  her  letter,  began 
at  Weslbury  and  finished  at  New  York,  met 
me  this  day.  It  was  more  than  a  little  re- 
freshing, to  find  a  continuance  of  that  fellow- 
ship wherein  more  than  thirty  years  ago  we 
were  favoured  to  unite  through  that  virtue  and 
goodness  which  is  of  higher  original  than  hu- 
man or  worldly  consideration.  I  hope  to  write 
to  her  ere  long.  George  Dillwyn,  his  wife,  and 
Elizabeth  Drinker,  are  well.  I  was  with 
Elizabeth  yesterday  at  Tottenham  meeting, 
where  I  think  she  was  enabled  to  give  some 
proof  of  the  Divine  commission  for  preaching 
the  Gospel — a  desirable  attendant  on  those 
who  go  forth  in  profession  of  best  appointment 
and  influence.  Tell  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter I  think  of  them  with  sympathy,  and  wish 
them  cheerfully  to  surrender  her  to  the  service 
of  him  in  whose  cause  she  left  her  native  land 
and  near  connexions,  to  whom  in  due  time  it 
is  to  be  hoped  she  will  be  compassionately  and 
peacefully  restored.  I  know  not  which  way 
she  took  to  move  out  of  this  city,  but  trust  most 
wise  direction  will  in  proper  time  be  vouch- 
safed her. 

"  Give  my  dear  love  to  James  Pemberton 
and  Phebe  his  wife,  assuring  him  that  the  let- 
ter he  sent  me  by  G.  D.  and  company  is  con- 
sidered a  gratification,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
instructive.  It  feels  to  me  to  have  been  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom, 
and  a  sound  mind,  by  which  I  desire  my  fu- 
ture motion  in  the  Lord's  service  may  be  gov- 
erned. Thus  the  design  of  adorable  conde- 
scension may  obtain  its  end  in  me,  by  me,  and 
through  me,  to  the  praise  of  him  who  hath  called 
us  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  He 
hathdone  great  things  forme, even  forunworthy 
me,  who  often  think  of  holy  Paul's  declaration 
respecting  himself,  '  To  me  who  am  less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints  is  this  grace  given  that 
I  should  preach  among  the  people  the  unsearch- 
able r  iches  of  Christ.'  How  great  is  that  mer- 
cy which  allows  us  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the 
hope  set  before  us.  The  apostle  calls  it,  a 
strong  consolation,  and  such  enriching  privi- 
lege, is,  doubtless,  worthy  of  the  grand  epi- 
thet. 


"My  brotherly  salutation  to  our  acquaint- 
ance who  love  the  Truth.  May  thy  and  my 
principal  care  be  for  an  establishment  thereon 
forever,  wishes  thy  affectionate  Friend, 

Samuel  Emlen." 

"  P.  S.  My  health,  through  mercy,  is  better 
than  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  thy  wife's  is  much 
improved.  Many  thanks,  for  this  favour,  be 
given,  where  they  are  ever  due." 

Samuel  Emlen  was  a  true  comforter  to  those 
who  were  dedicating  themselves  to  the  Lord's 
work.  His  wisdom,  and  his  knowledge  were 
great,  and  through  Divine  favour  he  seemed 
almost  always  furnished  with  a  svord  in  season 
for  them.  Job  Scott  very  truly  characterizes 
him  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  "  Mention,  if  thou 
pleasest,  my  love  to  my  dear  Friend,  Samuel 
Emlen.  His  kindness  is  heartily  and  thank- 
fully acknowledged.  I  know  he  is  a  hearty 
lover  of  the  blessed  cause ;  and  therein  his 
reward  will  not  fail  him.  Except  that,  I  know 
no  probability  of  his  geiting  any.  But  that 
being  almost  his  whole  delight,  1  conclude  he 
wants  no  other." 

That  honest  elder  Increase  Woodward,  of 
Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  who  deceased  Sixth  month 
1st,  1822,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age,  has  this 
passage  in  her  diary.  "  Dear  old  Samuel 
Emlen,  in  his  usual  salutations,  generally  had 
something  to  say  to  the  state  of  those  he  met 
with."  She  then  says  he  told  her  one  day, 
that  her  last  days  would  be  her  best  days. 
This  she  acknowledges  had  been  verified  in 
her  experience,  at  the  time  she  wrote  the  ac- 
count. It  was  also  her  happy  experience  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  when  she  was  enabled  in 
peace  and  holy  willingness  to  yield  up  her 
spirit,  in  the  confidence  of  exchanging  this 
earthly  scene  of  trial  for  the  joys  of  heaven. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 
"  For  the  fair  commands  the  song." 
Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
domestic  life  of  Cowper,  let  us  proceed  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
alluded  to  above,  as  having  exercUed  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  character  of  those  pro- 
ductions,  which  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal. 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  great 
external  influences,  constantly  and  powerfully 
operative,  in  forming  and  developing  the  genius 
of  William  Cowpei. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  of  these  is  that  early 
and  lifelong  female  influence,  which  seemed 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  thrown  round  his 
pathway,  to  soothe  and  sustain  his  desponding 
nature.  Next  to  this  perhaps  was  the  influ- 
ence which  "  rural  sights  and  sounds"  ever 
appeared  to  exert  upon  his  mental  powers,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  life  was  spent.  The  most  powerful  how- 
ever of  all,  and  that  which  lends  to  his  writ- 
ings their  peculiar  interest,  was  the  religious 
influence  which  even  in  the  times  of  his  deepest 
despondency,  inspired  and  pervaded  his  entire 
productions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  these  scpa- 
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rately,  looking  as  it  were  upon  the  poet  from 
three  distinct  points  of  view — and  I  propose  in 
the  present  number,  to  notice  the  one  first  in 
order. 

Cowper  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mo- 
ther when  but  six  years  of  age,  yet  of  her  care 
and  tenderness  he  ever  entertained  a  lively 
recollection.  Fifty  years  after  her  death,  on 
receiving  her  portrait  from  a  friend,  he  paid 
his  well  known  beautiful  tribute  to  her  affec- 
tion and  her  worth.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one 
of  his  poems  which  so  fully  pours  out  his  feel- 
ings of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation,  and 
yet  displays  so  powerfully  the  strength  of  his 
early  associations. 

"  Oh  that  those  lips  had  language — life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly,  since  I  saw  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thine  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood,  solaced  me. 
Voice  only  fails — else  how  distinct  they  say 
Grieve  not  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away. 

"  Yet  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief, 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh — and  wept  a  last  adieu." 

And  after  vividly  recalling  her  tender  parti- 
cipation in  all  his  childish  pleasures,  he  thus 
touchingly  proceeds. 

"Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them — would  I  wish  them  here  ? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired — perhaps  I  might. 
But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved — and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee — to  constrain 
Thine  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again." 

"  Me — howling  winds  drive  devious — tempest  tost, 
Sails  ripped — seams  opening  wide — and  compass  lost. 
But  oh  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe — and  He, 
That  thought  is  joy — befal  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned — or  rulers  of  the  earth, 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

The  loss  of  this  faithful  friend  and  caretaker 
while  his  infant  powers  were  only  beginning 
to  develop  themselves — and  before  his  mind 
or  character  were  fully  formed,  was  doubtless 
an  irreparable  one  to  Cow  per. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  The  influence 
of  a  good  mother  on  the  first  years  of  her  chil- 
dren, whether  Nature  has  given  them  peculiar 
strength  or  peculiar  delicacy  of  frame,  is 
equally  inestimable.  It  is  the  prerogative  and 
the  felicity  of  such  a  mother  to  temper  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  strong,  and  to  dissipate  the 
timidity  of  the  tender."  Had  she  lived  to 
watch  over  his  expanding  genius,  to  train  him 
to  habits  of  self-discipline,  and  to  cheer  and 
check  his  early  tendency  to  morbid  depression, 
Cowper  might  have  been  spared  much  of  that 
bitter  suffering  he  so  patiently  endured  in  after 
life. 

It  has  been  seen  above  that  Cowper  removed 
to  Huntington,  and  with  his  friends  the  Unwins 
enjoyed  an  entire  exemption  from  his  infirmity 
during  the  eight  succeeding  years.  At  the 
close  of  that  time  however,  the  malady  re- 


turned with  redoubled  force,  hastened  no 
doubt  by  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  bro- 
ther, and  partly  induced  by  religious  excite- 
ment. The  more  violent  paroxysms  of  his 
disorder  were  soon  subdued,  but  a  dreadful 
and  incurable  despondency  supervened  on  the 
attack.  From  this  time  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  his  mind 
firmly  settled  in  the  delusion,  that  he  was  for- 
ever shut  out  from  communion  with  his  Maker, 
and  from  the  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  pre- 
sence hereafter. 

It  was  in  vain  for  his  dearest  friends  to  at- 
tempt to  alter  his  conviction;  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  recalled  to  his  mind  how  entirely  his 
former  depression  had  been  dissipated,  and 
how  clear  angLconsoling  his  assurance  had 
afterwards  been  ; — no  argument  prevailed; — 
no  hope  of  deliverance  offered.  If  he  turned 
to  his  own  mind  all  was  darkness  and  despair, 
— if  he  was  pointed  to  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  saw  in  them  only  the  terrible  contrast 
to  his  own  utter  reprobation. 

He  did  not  however  repine  at  his  sufferings, 
or  slacken  in  the  performance  of  his  Christian 
charities  and  duties.  Believing  it  to  be  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  that  he  should  eternally 
perish,  he  would  only  reply  to  his  friends, 
"  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  his  destruction, 
and  that  in  time  it  would  be  explained."  Yet 
even  at  this  time,  while  he  believed  himself 
forbidden  to  enter  a  place  of  worship  or  even 
to  lift  up  his  petitions  in  secret  for  deliverance, 
he  could  at  times  forget  his  infirmity  in  the 
delights  of  social  intercourse  or  of  rural  em- 
ployments. 

Thus  far  had  Cowper  been  unknown  to  the 
world  as  an  author,  and  it  was  not  till  1781, 
when  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  that  his  first 
volume  found  its  way  to  the  press. 

His  guardian  friend  Mary  Unwin,  perceiving 
that  employment  diverted  his  mind  from  its 
melancholy  broodings,  strongly  urged  upon 
him  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  time  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  poetical  talents, — and  by  suggest- 
ing subjects  for  his  pieces  and  encouraging 
him  in  their  progress,  was  the  means  of  devel- 
oping his  exquisite  powers. 

About  this  time  too,  he  accidentally  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Austen,  a  woman 
possessing  uncommon  powers  of  conversation, 
and  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  To  her  was 
Cowper  indebted  for  many  pleasant  hours,  in 
which  she  sought  by  unremitted  devotion  and 
cheerful  occupation,  to  dispel  the  gloom  which 
overshadowed  his  genius.  And  to  her  the 
world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  and 
greatest  works  of  the  poet. 

The  fable  of  the  Nightingale  "  singing  with 
the  thorn  at  its  breast"  was  never  perhaps  more 
fully  exemplified,  than  in  some  of  the  lively 
strains  of  Cowper  at  this  time. 

Finding  him  one  evening  unusually  depress- 
ed, Lady  Austen  attempted  to  amuse  him  by 
the  recital  of  the  story  of  John  Gilpin — and 
the  effect  was  so  powerful  on  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  that  he  told  her  the  next  morning,  "  he 
had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  laughter,"  hand- 
ing her  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  popular 
ballad  which  bears  that  name. 

A  more  signal  service  however  she  rendered 
to  the  literature  of  the  country,  in  a  passing 


repartee,  by  way  of  reply  to  an  inquiry  ol 
Cowper  as  to  "  what  subject  he  should  select 
for  the  poem  she  was  urging  him  to  commence.'' 
"You  can't  want  a  subject — take  anything. 
Take  the  sofa  you  are  seated  on."  This  play, 
ful  answer  of  the  moment  struck  the  fancy  ol 
Cowper,  and  his  greatest  work  "  The  Task" 
was  the  consequence. 

Of  this  poem  an  able  writer*  says,  "That 
a  work  sparkling  with  the  most  childlike  gaiety 
and  brilliant  wit;  exhibiting  the  most  cheerful 
views  of  the  character  of  God,  the  face  of  na. 
ture  and  the  circumstances  of  man,  should 
proceed  from  a  writer  who  at  the  same  time 
regarded  God  as  an  implacable  enemy  ;  the 
earth  we  live  on,  as  a  mere  porch  to  a  world 
of  punishment ;  and  human  life,  at  least  in  his 
own  case,  as  the  cloudy  morning  of  a  day  ol 
interminable  anguish  ;  all  this  is  to  be  explain- 
ed only  by  the  fact  that  madness  disdains  all 
rules  and  reconciles  all  contrarieties." 

Lady  Austen's  interest  daily  deepened  in 
Cowper,  and  her  fascinating  society  so  engag- 
ed his  attention  that  they  became  inseparable 
friends  ;  and  here  follows  a  strange  episode  in 
their  history,  which  while  it  casts  a  shade  ovet 
the  otherwise  perfect  disinterestedness  of  his 
friend  Mary  Unwin,  only  serves  to  throw  out 
in  brighter  relief  the  firmness  of  principle  and 
noble  devotedness  which  ever  actuated  him. 

Finding  that  their  common  attachment  tc 
him,  had  become  the  source  of  mutual  jealousy 
and  disaffection,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
break  off  his  intercourse  with  one  or  the  other 
of  his  friends,  he  promptly  decided  to  relin- 
quish his  later  and  more  engaging  companion, 
and  the  removal  of  Lady  Austen  was  the  con- 
sequence. While  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire and  approve  the  preference  which  Cowper 
thus  gave  to  long  established  and  well  triee] 
friendship,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  alter- 
native should  at  all  have  been  necessary. 

The  void  which  Lady  Austen's  departure 
created,  was  however  soon  supplied  by  the 
visits  and  attentions  of  his  cousin  Lady  lies 
keth,  who  came  in  the  year  1785  to  reside 
near  her  favourite  relation.    They  had  growi 
up  from  childhood  together,  and  had  corres 
ponded  constantly  and  freely  in  the  interval 
and  if  to  his  friend  Unwin  and  Lady  Austei 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  Cowper's  fines 
poems,  our  debt  is  scarcely  less  deep  to  hi 
amiable  relative,  for  her  instrumentality  i 
drawing  out  the  most  delightful  corresponc 
ence  which  the  English  language  has  pre 
duced. 

  Castor. 

*  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.  M. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Another  Buried  City  Revealed. — At  a  r 
cent  meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
New  York,  Ceo.  Folsom  presiding,  an  inte 
esting  paper  was  read  by  John  R.  Battle 
from  E.  G.  Squier,  our  Charge  de  Affairs 
Guatemala.    E.  G.  Squier  has  already  coi 
menced  his  antiquarian  researches,  and  f( 
warded  several  curious  relics  to  WashingtdH 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  discoveryH 
an  ancient  city,  buried  beneath  the  foreH 
about  150  miles  from  Leon,  which  far  sil 
passes  the  architectural  wonders  of  PalenqH 
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'here  are  evidently  hidden  cities  upon  the 
•ester  n  continent,  far  exceeding  in  size  and 
le  grandeur  of  their  monuments  the  revela- 
ons  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  We  anli- 
ipaie  the  most  astonishing  discoveries  from 
10  ethnological  enthusiasm  of  E.  G.  Squier. 
'he  Indians  everywhere  received  him  with  the 
tmost  kindness,  "and  their  chiefs  regard  him 
s  a  heaven  sent  minister,  to  protect  them 
■om  their  Spanish  oppressors.  They  are  glad 
)  render  him  every  possible  assistance  in  his 
iVesligations,  on  the  condition  that  he  will 
ring  no  Spaniard  into  their  villages,  nor  com- 
lunicate  to  the  priests  the  secrets  they  dis- 
lose. — Late  Paper. 


3ttling  down  in 
'hile  the  power 
)  hold  fast  the 
1  obedience  to 
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Formality  and  Power. 

The  temptations  which  assail  the  Christian 
raveller  in  the  present  day  are  much  the  same 
s  those  against  which  the  professors  in  for- 
ier  ages  had  to  contend.  Safety  is  only  expe- 
ienced  bv  keeping  constantly  on  the  watch, 
nd  being  clothed  with  the  whole  armour  of 
light  on  the  light  hand  and  on  the  left.  In 
lis  day  of  abundant  prosperity  and  ease, 
■hen  so  many  indulgences  court  our  accept- 
nce,  and  tend  to  lull  us  into  a  state  of  indif- 
:rence  to  spiritual  exercise  and  baptism,  it 
sems  needful  to  set  a  double  guard  against 
a  mere  observance  of  form 
is  wanting.    It  is  our  duty 
form  of  sound  words,  and 
the  Lord's  bidding,  to  con- 
;nd  for  the  precious  faith  delivered  to  the 
aints.    But  it  is  also  indispensable  to  take 
eed  that  we  do  not  substitute  this  for  the 
fe  of  religion  in  the  soul — and  conclude 
ecause  we  are  zealous  for  the  truths  of  the 
/hrislian  religion,  it  is  all  that  is  required.  It 
lay  be  one  of  the  enemy's  stratagems  to  employ 
s  busily  about  such  matters,  while  the  garden 
if  our  own  heart  is  not  kept  in  the  fear  and 
punsel  of  the  Lord.    Coolness  and  indiffer- 
ncy  creep  in  at  very  small  crevices  ;  and  the 
oild  in  some  of  its  specious  and  alluring 
Urns  is  continually  presented  by  the  grand 
jversary,  to  draw  away  the  affections,  and 
eaken  our  love  lor  God  and  his  cause.  As 
true  religion  consists  in  doing  His  Divine 
,  so  it  must  be  our  daily  concern  to  draw 
ar  to,  and  wait  upon,  Him  ;  that  we  may 
low  what  is  his  good  pleasure  concerning  us, 
receive  strength  to  do  it  with  the  whole 
art.    The  following  weighty  and  pertinent 
marks  by  an  eminent  and  experienced  ser- 
nt  of  Christ,  who  was  an  ornament  to  our 
jciety  in  its  early  day,  are  worthy  of  a  seri- 
s  perusal  at  the  present  time,  viz. : 

Take  heed,  my  dear  Friends,  of  holding 
3  Truth  in  a  bare  formality,  satisfying  your- 
[ves  that  you  have  for  a  long  time  owned  the 
ly  of  Truth  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's 
ople,  and  appeared  as  they  have  done  in  all 
tward  things,  and  have  thereby  obtained  the 
pute  to  be  of  them,  and  under  these  consid- 
itions  have  set  down  at  ease,  as  to  the  in- 
ird  man,  unacquainted  with  the  inward  tra- 
il either  for  yourselves  or  others,  unconcerned 
lether  the  noble  plant  grows  either  in  your- 
ves  or  others.    O,  my  Friends,  this  is  a 


dangerous  state ;  yea,  more  dangerous  than 
my  tongue  or  pen  can  declare. 

"  Consider  how  thy  poor  soul  is  beguiled  in 
this  condition — for  in  the  first  place  thou  art 
deprived  of  that  daily  enjoyment  which  others 
do  enjoy  in  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  They 
feel  his  refreshing  presence,  which  either  fills 
them  with  joy  or  comfort,  or  else  opens  I  heir 
understandings  in  the  light  to  a  certain  know- 
ledge of,  and  testimony  against,  such  things  as 
yet  stand  in  the  way  and  hinder  the  joy  of  his 
salvation  from  them. 

"  But  thou  that  sittest  in  a  dry  formalily, 
without  an  inward  travail  upon  thy  spirit, 
knowest  neither  of  these  things,  but  goest  on 
in  the  dark  not  knowing  whither  thou  goest; 
and  being  such  a  stranger  to  the  powerful 
working  of  Truth  in  thyself,  in  time  it  grows 
to  be  a  question  with  thee  whether  others  do 
witness  any  such  powerful  workings,  yea  or 
nay.  Everything  that  is  not  experimental  is 
liable  to  question,  as  he  who  never  saw,  knows 
not  what  seeing  is,  and  he  who  never,  smelt 
anything  knows  not  what  smelling  is.  So  he, 
who,  through  long  continuance  in  this  formal 
manner  of  going  to  meetings,  continues  still 
unacquainted  with  the  power,  will  at  last  be 
easily  made  to  question  whether  there  be  such 
a  power  or  no. 

"  In  this  state,  the  dark  power  will  work  in- 
sensibly, and  prevail  upon  thy  spirit,  and  fit 
thee  for  his  own  purpose,  and  will  minister  a 
secret  liberty  into  thy  mind,  and  by  degrees  a 
looseness  even  as  to  the  form  itself,  and  so  will 
prepare  thee  against  a  time  of  some  smart  trial 
that  will  come  to  try  thee,  either  in  having 
something,  or  parting  with  something,  which 
may  be  had  or  parted  with,  if  thou  will  turn 
thy  back  upon  the  Truth. 

"  When  this  time  of  trial  comes  upon  thee, 
then  the  strength  and  the  advantage  which  the 
enemy  hath  gotten  over  thee  in  the  time  of  thy 
lukewarm,  loose  profession,  are  made  manifest. 

"Then  thou  art  in  great  straits  for  a  season. 
If  the  temptation  be  in  having  a  wife,  or  hus- 
band, or  a  portion  or  a  legacy,  or  gaining  the 
favour  or  friendship  of  the  world,  or  such  like 
things  ;  and  the  thing  cannot  be  had  without 
letting  the  testimony  of  thy  profession  fall,  by 
going  to  a  priest,  or  some  other  matter  utterly 
contrary  to  the  Truth  ;  O  what  struggling  is 
there  in  thy  soul  to  obtain  the  thing  thou  desir- 
est ;  and  yet  thou  wouldst  fain  be  reckoned  a 
Friend  still,  and  art  loth  to  be  considered  a 
backslider  or  apostate. 

"  If  the  temptation  and  trial  comes  on  the 
other  side,  in  parting  with  anything  which 
thou  lovest,  lor  thy  profession's  sake,  as  wife, 
children,  money,  name  or  fame  among  men, 
or  whatever  else  is  dear  to  thee,  O  how  doth 
self  work  to  save  itself,  and  yet  it  is  loth  to 
part  with  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  friend 
of  Truth,  and  as  lot h  to  part  with  any  of  these 
things  for  the  Truth's  sake,  not  feeling  the 
hundred  fold  in  this  present  time,  of  which 
Christ  spoke,  nor  the  everlasting  life  in  the 
world  to  come. 

"  Here  is  a  day  of  great  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress to  such  careless  professors,  in  which  they 
stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  the  power  of  God 
to  enable  them  to  stand  stedlast  and  to  give 
them  the  victory.    But  alas  !  they  are  estrang- 


ed from  it ;  and  now  the  outward  form  and  the 
goodly  profession  will  not  support  in  the  hour 
of  this  sharp  trial,  but  the  consultings  of  flesh 
and  blood  are  grown  strong  for  want  of  living 
in  the  daily  cross,  and  that  nature  which  they 
have  indulged  and  suffered  to  live,  cries  aloud 
for  further  gratification.  A  false  weight,  a 
false  balance,  and  a  false  judgment,  is  set  up 
in  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  ease  and  careless 
profession,  and  now  the  old  deceiver  comes  in 
and  tells  thee  that  thou  canst  see  no  evil  in 
this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  or  if  there  may  be 
some  evil,  it  is  not  so  great  as  is  on  the  con- 
trary side,  and  that  of  two  evils  it  is  wisdom 
to  choose  the  least.  Such  like  reasonings  fill 
thy  mind,  till  at  last,  thy  will  being  strong  and 
thy  understanding  clouded  and  darkened,  thou 
art  brought  to  hazard  thy  soul,  and  to  part 
with  thy  dry  withered  testimony  which  thou 
hast  borne  without  life,  and  to  embrace  the 
price  that  is  bidden  for  it,  and  so  sellest  the 
precious  Truth,  of  which  thou  hast  made  pro- 
fession, and  deliverest  it,  as  far  as  lieth  in  thee, 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

"  This  is  the  fruit  of  thy  dry,  careless,  easy 
way  of  getting  on,  which  once  thou  thoughtest 
would  never  lead  thee  to  this.  When  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  have  declared  what  sad 
effects  such  negligence  and  lukewarmness 
would  produce,  thou  hast  been  apt  to  bless 
thyself  and  conclude  thou  wouldst  never  run 
so  far  out.  But  alas!  thou  little  knewest  that 
all  that  while  thy  soul's  enemy  was  gradually 
preparing  thee  to  give  way  in  the  time  of  trial, 
and  as  it  were  unarming  thee  before  the  day 
of  battle,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  over- 
come thee.  Now  thou  art  slidden  and  fallen 
away,  when  others,  being  tried  with  the  same 
temptations,  stand  and  abide  in  their  testimony. 
So  mightest  thou  also,  if  thou  hadst  waited 
upon  God  as  thou  oughtest,  in  diligence  and 
fear,  for  the  renewing  and  increase  of  thy 
strength.  And  now  thou  hast  but  one  way  to 
be  restored  ;  to  turn  thy  mind  from  the  object 
of  thy  desire  and  delight,  to  the  Truth  which 
thou  parted  with  and  sold  for  the  other,  and  by 
repentance  and  through  judgment,  wait  to  see 
if  God  will  be  merciful  to  thee;  and  be  willing 
to  spend  thy  days  in  mourning  and  seeking, 
and  give  up  fully  to  that  work  thou  hast  so 
long  and  so  much  slighted,  that  so  thou  mayest 
again  be  quickened,  and  made  alive  unto  God, 
and  be  enabled  to  bear  thy  cross  openly  be- 
fore the  world." 

"  People  who  are  used  to  greatness,  do  not 
make  a  fuss  about  it  ;  they  think  most  of 
worldly  possessions  as  affording  them  the 
means  of  doing  good,  and  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample— they  keep  in  mind,  that  the  more  they 
possess,  the  mote  they  have  to  account  for — 
and  when  they  think  of  this  as  they  ought,  it 
keeps  them  from  being  lifted  up  with  pride." 


Continue  in  the  littleness  of  self,  and  thou 
wilt  continue  to  witness  an  enlargement  in  the 
service  of  thy  great  Master. 


All  education  is  incomplete  that  does  not 
operate  upon  the  heart — all  culture  will  fail  (o 
develop  the  better  humanities  within  us,  that 
leaves  the  affections  barren. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


How  Docs  a  Fly  Buzz? 

How  does  a  fly  buzz?  is  a  question  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  "  With  its  wings 
to  be  sure,"  hastily  replies  one  of  our  readers. 
«  With  its  wings  as  they  vibrate  upon  the  air," 
responds  another,  with  a  smile,  half  of  con- 
tempt, half  of  complacency  of  his  own  or  more 
than  common  measurement  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. But  how,  then,  let  us  ask,  can  the  great 
dragon-fly,  and  other  similar  broad-pinioned, 
rapid  flying  insects  cut  through  the  air  with 
silent  swiftness,  while  others  go  on  buzzing 
when  not  upon  the  wings  at  all  ?  Rennie,  who 
has  already  put  this  posing  query,  himself 
ascribes  the  sound  partially  to  air,  but  to  air 
as  it  plays  on  the  edges  of  their  wings  at  their 
origin  as  with  an  iEolian  harp  string,  or  to 
the  friction  of  some  internal  organ  at  the  root 
of  the  nerves.  Lastly,  how  does  the  fly  feed? 
the  busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly  that  "  drinks  with 
me,"  but  does  not  "  drink  as  I,"  his  sole  instru- 
ment for  eating  or  drinking  being  his  trunk  or 
suck  :  the  narrow  pipe,  by  means  of  which 
when  let  down  upon  his  dainties,  he  is  enabled 
to  imbibe  as  much  as  suits  his  capacity.  This 
trunk  might  seem  an  instrument  convenient 
enough  when  inserted  into  a  sauce  of  syrup,  or 
applied  to  the  broken  surface  of  an  over-ripe 
blackberry,  but  we  often  see  our  sipper  of 
sweets  quite  as  busy  on  a  solid  lump  of  sugar, 
which  we  shall  find,  on  close  inspection,  grow- 
ing "  small  by  degrees"  under  his  attack.  How 
without  grinders  does  he  accomplish  the  con- 
sumption of  such  crystal  condiment?  A  mag- 
nifier will  solve  the  difficulty,  and  show  how 
the  fly  dissolves  the  rock,  Hannibal  fashion, 
by  a  diluent,  salivary  fluid  passing  down  the 
same  pipe,  which  returns  the  sugar  melted  into 
syrup. — Scientific  American. 

"  Numberless  are  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
are  in  the  heavenly  storehouse,  all  good,  and 
all  perfect :  and  these  would  doublless  be  libe- 
rally dispensed  to  the  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  were  the  ground  of  their  hearts  pre- 
pared and  made  ready  for  the  reception  of 
them — but  an  enemy  has  so  far  prevailed,  that 
these  gifts  are  withheld  ;  and  many  posts  and 
stations  in  the  house  of  God  are  vacant;  to  the 
tarnishing  of  the  splendour,  and  deranging  the 
comely  and  excellent  order  of  the  house.  And 
too  frequently,  when  gifts  have  been  bestowed, 
they  become  sullied  by  a  creaturely  mixture; 
something,  which  though  plausible  and  subtle, 
is  born  of  the  flesh,  and  profiteth  nothing  in 
religion.  There  is  often  an  affectation  and 
imitation  of  the  gift  or  manner  of  others.  This 
is  a  great  error  in  judgment ;  for  every  one 
woufd  certainly  shine  most  by  exercising  his 
own  gift,  and  most  effectually  contribute  to 
general  service  ;  but  to  despise  one's  own,  and 
covet  another's,  is  (like  the  dog  and  the  sha- 
dow in  the  fable)  the  way  to  lose  the  sub- 
stance." 


Immigration  to  the  United  States. — The 
number  of  persons  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1849,  as  communicated  to 
Congress,  was  nearly  300,000. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  6,  1850. 


The  Address  to  Young  Persons,  on  another 
page,  is  from  a  printed  copy,  forwarded  to  us 
for  insertion,  and  is  the  production  of  a  worthy 
ancient  Friend  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
has  long  evinced  an  affectionate  interest  in  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation. 


It  has  perhaps  been  the  lot  of  the  Editor  of 
"  The  Friend"  to  meet  with  fewer  fault-finders, 
than  most  caterers  for  the  public  encounter 
among  their  readers  ;  yet  he  occasionally  is 
put  in  mind  that  his  is  not  a  bed  of  roses  un- 
mixed with  thorns.  He  now  and  then  meets 
with  individuals,  though  he  is  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge they  are  few  in  number,  who  condemn 
everything  that  does  not  exactly  comport  with 
their  views  or  tastes — and  the  views  and  tastes 
of  these  cavillers  are  very  dissimilar.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  been  cheered  by  the 
approbation  of  many  of  the  wise  and  good, 
who  have  seconded  his  efforts,  and  aided  in 
many  ways  his  endeavours,  by  original  essays, 
by  suitable  selections,  &c.  ;  and  some  of  them 
from  the  commencement  of  his  editorial  career, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  have  steadily  endea- 
voured to  uphold  his  hands,  and  cheer  him  on 
his  way — and  several  of  the  original  writers 
for  "  The  Friend"  are  among  its  present  most 
valuable  contributors  and  strenuous  supporters. 

During  the  progress  of  the  last  volume,  a 
valuable  ministering  Friend  of  another  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  forwarding  some  matter  for  our 
Journal,  took  occasion  to  offer  the  following 
remarks,  which  we  think  will  interest  our 
readers. 

He  says  : — "  Having  been  a  reader  of '  The 
Friend'  for  about  twenty-two  years,  I  can  but 
hail  its  weekly  visits  as  those  of  an  old  and 
familjar  friend,  from  whom  we  expect  some 
new  and  interesting  communication,  both  edi- 
fying and  instructive  to  us  and  our  children. 
Such,  in  an  especial  manner,  has  been  the 
articles  headed  '  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times.'  It  seems  to  me  like  the  gleanings  of 
a  harvest  field  ;  that  which  is  carefully  picked 
up  is  all  wheat,  hence  valuable  for  seed.  And 
I  can  hardly  withhold  the  expression  [of  desire 
that  it]  may  produce  an  abundant  crop  after 
its  kind.  But  as  the  produce  of  the  earth  is 
variable,  so  it  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  of 
mind  will  vary  also  :  hence  the  difficulty  ol 
accommodating  every  taste,  if  it  were  even  de- 
sirable to  do  so.  But  when  the  body  becomes 
diseased,  and  the  taste  consequently  perverted, 
ihe  best  of  food  is  frequently  said  to  taste  bit- 
ter ;  but  that  should  be  no  discouragement  lo 
those  who  are  instrumental  in  preparing  it.  It 
may,  however,  have  the  salutary  effect  of  mak- 
ing them  watchful  and  careful  that  nothing 
enters  into  their  composition  but  that  which  is 
savoury  and  tends  to  life." 

Recently  an  esteemed  correspondent,  in  for- 
warding a  suitable  selection  for  "  The  Friend" 
appended  the  annexed  remarks,  which  contain 
a  good  hint  to  those  who  in  their  reading  find 
matter  suitable  for  our  pages.    He  says: — 


"  I  know  that  the  post,  which  thou  fillest  i 
regard  to  '  The  Friend'  is  a  very  arduous  one 
and  it  is  fur  from  my  desire,  I  trust,  to  ad 
anything  to  thy  burthens ;  if  1  can  at  any  lim 
be  instrumental  in  relieving  thee  at  all,  it  woul 
afford  me  satisfaction  to  do  so.  Sometimes  i 
reading  some  of  the  valuable  journals  of  or 
earlier  Friends,  we  find  our  minds  a  little  enl 
vened  with  some  particular  expressions  c 
passages  ;  and  the  desire  arises  that  othei 
may  see  and  partake  of  them  with  us ;  but  ir 
experienced  youth  is  so  liable  to  be  led  aslra; 
by  imagination,  that  1  think  we  are  generall 
safest,  when  we  endeavour  to  submit  lo  tr 
judgment  of  those  who  are  more  experienced, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  H.  Rhoads,  and  Thomas  Hirst,  O.,  pi 
J  D.  W.,  $2  each,  of  Isaac  Lyon,  Wisconsin,  $2,  v( 
23  ;  of  Robert  Hall,  O.,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  of  Benj.  Holling 
worth,  Ind.,  $3,  vol.  22  ;  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  S 
lem,  O.,  for  Mifflin  Cadwallader,  Septimus  C.  Shar 
less,  Joshua  Stafford,  H.  W.  Harris,  Mark  Bonsa 
Sarah  Allison,  David  Whinery,  Amos  Fawcett,  Samu 
Street,  M.  J.  Fawcett,  Daniel  Stratton,  S2  each,  ai 
for  David  Fawcett,  $4,  for  vols.  22  and  23  ;  of  M 
lissa  Cope,  Redstone,  Pa.,  per  D.  J.  Smith,  P.  M.,  $ 
to  27,  vol.  24. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  con 
mence  on  Second-day,  the  8th  instant,  ai) 
terminate  at  noon  on  the  Fourth-day  followini 
Copies  of  the  Order  of  Examination  may  1 
obtained  at  this  office. 

Fourth  month  2d. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Bbar 
ing-School,  will  commence  on  Sixth-dny,  tl 
26th  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  cMSa 
pointment  in  case  the  school  should  be  fillej 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  childn 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Josi 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,,  No.  84 
berry  street,  Philadelphia. 


el 
Mi 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Betl 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  El 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Che 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  No 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  stre 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  stre 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street, 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas, , 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  So 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  A 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

.  Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month 
Joseph  Scattergood,  No.  97  Spruce  str< 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  stre 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Ev 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  ^ 
thington. 
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Visit  to  the  Menomonies. 

(Concluded  from  page  226  ) 

The  informal  interview  with  the  2nd  Con- 
roller,  at  first,  did  not  promise  to  facilitate  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  accounts.  Un- 
expected difficulties  had  been  started  and  a 
igorous  construction  put  upon  the  duties 
ind  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioner. 
iJut  as  the  darkest  hour  precedes  the  re- 
urning  movement  of  the  sun,  so,  in  this  case, 
vhen  the  clouds  had  grown  blackest,  the 
jreaking  forth  of  light  was  at  hand.  The  2d 
Controller,  having  laid  on,  pretty  thickly,  the 
larker  colours,  began  to  dip  his  pencil  in 
nore  cheerful  hues.  Perhaps,  that  the  intend 
:d  grace  might  appear  more  gracious,  he 
hought  it  well  to  let  the  Quaker  emissary  feel 
low  he  could  annoy  and,  mayhap,  fleece  him, 
f he  had  a  mind;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no 
denying,  that  (he  Friends  were,  for  a  time, 
leld  mighty  uneasy,  by  this  grave  and  digni- 
ied  arbiter  of  accounts.  But  the  austerity  of 
lis  brow,  at  length,  relaxed.  On  second 
hought,  although  it  was  contrary  to  all  rule, 
o  allow  a  premium  for  exchanging  one  lawful 
ender  for  another — as  gold  for  silver — yet  as 
he  Commissioner's  superior  had  instructed 
lim  to  pay  the  Mixed  Menomonies,  in  Ameri- 
can half  dollars  only,  and  as  the  Sub  Treasu- 
rer, at  New  York,  not  having  them,  had  re- 
commended their  purchase,  at  the  market  price, 
ihe  Controller  concluded  to  waive  the  rule, 
provided  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
consenting.  With  regard  to  the  Powers  of 
Attorney,  as,  in  fact,  it  did  not  seem  quite  rea- 
sonable to  expect  Indians  to  do  business  like 
white  men,  and  as  due  care  appeared  to  have 
been  exercised  to  prevent  fraud,  he  would  not 
insist  upon  their  production,  if  the  Secretary, 
aforesaid,  did  not.  As  to  the  overpayment 
and  the  gift,  he  held  up  the  encouraging  idea 
that  Congress  would  not  hesitate,  on  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  circumstances,  to  justify  what 
had  been  done,  by  a  Bill  of  indemnity. 

A  minor  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  the  de- 


sire of  the  Commissioner  to  render  a  precise 
and  detailed  statement  of  expenses.  For  many 
trivial  items,  he  had  not  and  could  not  have 
had  vouchers.  Yet  no  item  may  be  charged, 
in  account  with  Government,  without  the  cor- 
respondent voucher.  But  a  man  may,  in  an- 
other form,  charge  what  will  greatly  exceed 
actual  expenses — unless  he  be  an  extravagant 
fellow,  indeed.  The  Controller  decided,  that 
to  cover  all  deficiencies,  per  diemand  mileage 
should  be  charged  ;  that  is  to  say,  $8  per  day 
and  10  cents  per  mile  ;  and  he,  kindly,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  Commissioner  should 
be  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the  specie, 
from  New  York  to  Green  Bay,  it  being  the 
province  of  the  Government  to  place  funds, 
for  public  purposes,  where  they  are  wanted. 
He  wound  up  all  these  favourable  conclusions, 
very  courteously,  by  a  neat  compliment  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  whose  character  and 
deeds  of  charity  he  had  long  been  acquainted, 
and  by  the  expression  of  his  disposition  to  do 
every  thing  for  the  Commissioner,  consistent 
with  his  legal  obligations.  So  that  the  Friends 
had  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  inter- 
view, after  all. 

They  then  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  submit  the  points  left  for  his  deci- 
sion. He,  at  once,  removed  all  obstructions  by- 
saying,  that  although  the  regulations  which 
had  given  rise  to  them  were  useful  and  neces- 
sary as  preventives  of  fraud  and  dishonesty, 
yet,  in  the  present  case,  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  charges  made  were  proper  in  them- 
selves, and  he  directed  the  Head  Clerk  to  put 
the  accounts  in  such  form  as  would  facilitate 
their  passage  and  accomplish  the  object  in 
view. 

He  added  his  advice  to  that  of  the  2d  Con- 
troller, that  the  Commissioner  should  make  the 
usual  charge  for  service  rendered,  which  would 
more  than  cover  every  thing,  and  leave  a  sur- 
plus, which  he  could  appropriate,  as  he  pleas- 
ed. The  idea  of  making  such  a  charge  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  Commissioner,  but  there 
was  no  alternative  between  that  and  a  petition 
to  Congress  for  relief,  which  would  have  been 
more  unpleasant;  unless  he  chose  to  submit  to 
a  loss,  w  hich  he  did  not  feel  incumbent  upon 
him.  He  therefore  concluded,  to  render  his 
account  in  the  customary  manner,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  spirit  of  his  original  intent,  by  mak- 
ing some  disposition  of  the  surplus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  This  being  determined, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  the  Secretary,  that  he 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  jointly, 
would  allow  him  to  place  in  their  hands,  in 
trust,  for  the  benefit  of  Indians,  any  balance 
that  might  be  due  him,  on  the  settlement  of 
his  accounts,  that  the  same  might"  appear  on 
record,  in  the  office,  and  thus  the  evidence  ac- 
company the  account,  that  he  had  acted  agree- 


ably to  his  expressed  intention  of  receiving  no 
compensation  beyond  actual  expenses.  o 
which  the  Secretary  replied,  that  he  would 
repeat  what  he  had  said,  at  first,  that  the  Com- 
missioner ought  to  take  the  full  compensation 
allowed  him  by  law  :  yet,  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  retain  more  than  would  reimburse  his  actual 
expenditure,  he  might  pay  the  surplus  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  if  he 
liked,  address  a  note  to  him,  explaining  the 
circumstances  which  had  lpd  him,  contrary  to 
his  original  design,  to  make  a  charge  for  com- 
pensation, on  the  face  of  his  account,  and  sta- 
ting his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion he  should  make  of  the  surplus  ;  which  note 
should  be  placed  on  record.  He  was  aware 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  had  an  Indian 
Fund,  and  was  sure  that  money  placed  there, 
would  be  better  applied,  than  if  left  in  the 
manner  proposed. 

The  Friends  then  proceeded  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department  and  paid  in  the  $650,  Orphan 
money,  and  tendered  the  $183,  left  of  the 
$40,000.  The  latter  was  refused:  the  Trea- 
surer said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
no  account  to  which  he  could  place  it;  who- 
ever it  belonged  to,  the  Government  had  no 
claim  upon  it. 

So  much  time  was  consumed  in  these  preli- 
minaries, that  the  two  days  allotted  to  the 
business,  were  spent  before  the  accounts  were 
idjusted.  Charles  E.  Mix  kindly  undertook 
to  do  this  and  have  them  all  ready  by  the  time 
the  Commissioner  should  visit  Washington 
again. 

From  ihe  Department  of  the  Interior,  much 
information  was  derived,  in  relation  to  Indian 
affairs,  most  of  which  has  already  been  embo- 
died in  these  remarks.  The  Chickasaws 
reside  on  the  Washita,  a  tributary  of  the  Red 
River.  They  occupy  a  portion  of  what  was 
the  Choctaw  territory,  west  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas',  and  it  would  take,  as  well  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  maps,  some  2500  miles  of 
travelling  to  reach  them'  from  Philadelphia. 
The  Choctaws  adjoin  them  and,  it  would  ap- 
pear, extend  their  laws,  in  some  degree,  over 
them.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  cause  of 
uneasiness  and  complaint.  They  are  repre- 
sented to  have  made  great  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  be  the  wealthiest  of  the  Indian 
Nations,  having  a  national  fund  of  Si  ,500,000, 
invested  in  public  securities.  They  hold 
slaves,  cultivate  cotton,  and  raise  corn,  so 
abundantly,  that,  in  1847,  they  had  40,000 
bushels  to  sell.  Their  population  is  estimated 
at  3000,  and  they  arc  said  to  entertain  such 
jealousy  of  white  men,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  one,  not  under  authority,  to  go  among 
them.  The  United  States  agent,  resident  with 
them,  is  subject,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  South- 
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crn  District,  and  must  report  all  his  proceed- 
ings to  that  officer. 

'flic  Chickasaws,  were,  evidently,  not  ob- 
jects of  pecuniary  charity,  and  the  probability 
that  they  would  cordially  hail  the  advent  of  a 
Quaker  Father  did  not  look  very  strong. 

On  the  31st.  of  Tenth  month,  the  Friends 
again  visited  Washington.  Soon  after  their 
arrival,  they  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  talked  to  them  about  the  Chick- 
asaw agency.  He  recommended  an  interview 
with  the  President,  and  that  the  views  of 
Friends,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  should  be 
explained  to  him.  The  Secretary  had  inform- 
ed the  President,  that  they  had  inquired  of  him, 
whether  the  Chickasaws  held  slaves,  and  he 
had  embraced  the  occasion  to  express  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  his  belief,  that  the  Friends,  in  their 
objection  to  slavery,  were  strictly  conscien- 
tious, and  actuated  by  reasonable  and  religious 
motives  alone.  The  President  had  mentioned 
to  him,  that  many  years  ago,  when  stationed 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  near  a  body  of  Shaw- 
nees,  the  care  exercised  over  that  people,  by 
Friends,  had  come  under  his  observation. 
His  recollection  of  what  he  then  witnessed — 
had  led  him  to  desire  the  aid  of  the  Society,  in 
Indian  affairs. 

The  next  morning  was,  chiefly,  spent  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  A  copy  of  the 
laws  upon  the  duties  of  Indian  agents,  was  ob- 
tained, and  part  of  the  afternoon  passed  in 
examining  them.  It  was  evident,  that  a  Friend 
could  not  occupy  such  a  post,  without,  to  say 
the  least,  considerable  embarrassment.  One 
of  his  duties  would  be  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dians from  intruders,  and  this  he  could  not  do, 
in  all  probability,  without  invoking  the  aid  of 
military  men.  There  being  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  police  establishment  under  his  con- 
trol, should  it  become  needful  to  arrest  an 
offender,  soldiers  must  enact  the  part  of  con- 
stables, and  the  Fort  supply  the  place  of  a 
prison  ;  and  although  the  employment  of  a 
man,  who  happened  to  be  a  soldier,  on  a  civil 
service,  might  not,  necessarily,  be  a  violation 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
against  the  employment  of  military  force,  yet 
it  would  border  too  closely  upon  it  to  be  alto- 
gether agreeable.  Besides  which,  it  did  not 
appear  quite  clear,  that  an  agent  might  not  be 
called  upon,  under  supposable  circumstances, 
if  not  to  aid,  at  least,  to  countenance  military 
measures.  An  honest  man  would  not  willing- 
ly wink  at  the  violation  of  an  important  prin- 
ciple, much  less  be  implicated  in  it.  We  are 
exhorted  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 
To  be  the  consistent  representative  of  a  body 
politic,  whose  sole  remedy  against  aggression, 
is  the  sword,  would  not  be  easy  for  one  scru- 
pulous of  the  use  of  military  force. 

In  the  evening,  the  Friends  again  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  t ho  Treasury  and  stated 
their  difficulty.  He  inquired  whether  they  had 
seen  the  President,  and  repeated,  that  they 
ought  to  do  so,  and  explain  to  him,  fully,  what 
stood  in  the  way. 

The  early  part  of  next  morning  was  passed 
at  tiie  rooms  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  2nd  Controller,  getting  the  accounts 
through  ;  after  which,  the  Friends  called  upon 
Orlando  Brown — the  new  Commissioner  of 


Indian  Affairs — to  talk  about  the  Chickasaw 
agency.  He  remarked,  that  the  Chickasaws 
were  large  slaveholders  and,  at  this  time,  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  upon  the  subject ;  that  they 
were,  at  that  moment,  in  trouble  about  a  body 
of  armed  blacks,  who  occupied  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  and  had,  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  maintained  a  community  of  their  own, 
independent  of  the  Indians.  Many  of  them 
were  slaves,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Chick- 
asaws, and  set  their  masters  at  defiance.  The 
Indians,  unable  to  cope  with  them,  had  invok- 
ed the  aid  of  the  United  States,  to  disarm  and 
reduce  them  again  to  servitude;  that  a  man, 
going  among  them,  at  this  juncture,  who,  by 
his  garb,  or  in  any  other  way,  should  excite 
suspicion,  (which,  in  the  South,  was  about 
equal  to  conviction,)  might  find  himself  in  a 
very  unpleasant  situation.  He  thought  it  right 
to  mention  these  things,  for  consideration.  A 
messenger  had  just  arrived  in  Washington, 
bringing  these  tidings.  The  southern  Indian 
and  the  white  man  were  one,  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  their  sensitiveness  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, were  it  not  for  the  momentous  issues 
dependent  upon  it. 

He  inquired  of  the  Friends,  how  they  had 
got  along  with  the  Menomonies,  and  being  in- 
formed of  their  good  treatment  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  general  propriety  of  their 
deportment,  pronounced  a  handsome  encomium 
upon  the  mild  and  conciliatory  principles  of 
the  Quakers,  which  had  often  exerted,  upon 
others,  a  powerful  influence. 

That  Orlando  Brown  did  not  exaggerate  the 
jealousy  existing  among  the  Southern  Indians, 
is  confirmed  by  the  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  enacted  by  them.  The  Choctaws, 
who  are  the  neighbours  of  the  Chickasaws, 
and  very  similar  in  character,  condition,  sen- 
timent and  institutions,  have  a  law — according 
to  a  recent  traveller,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Norristown  Register,  who  dates  from  Doaks- 
ville,  the  Choctaw  Capital — in  which  they  de- 
clare, that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whatever  his  occupation  may  be,  is  found  to 
favour,  in  any  way,  "the  principles  and  no- 
tions of  the  most  fatal  and  destructive  doctrines 
of  abolitionism,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  nation  and  forever  stay  out  of  it."  Teach- 
ing slaves  to  read,  write  or  sing,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  or  allowing  him  to  set 
at  table  with  him,  is  considered  sufficient 
ground  to  convict  such  person  of  favouring  the 
piinciples  and  notions  of  abolitionism. 

The  armed  community  of  blacks  which  mars 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Chickasaws,  originated, 
the  Friends  were  informed,  at  the  lime  of  the 
Florida  war.  The  most  formidable  resistance 
to  the  United  States  troops,  in  that  struggle, 
proceeded  from  runaway  slaves,  living  with 
the  Seminoles.  Dreading  a  return  to  bondage, 
they  fought  with  desperation.  A  number  of 
them  were,  finally,  assured  of  freedom,  if  they 
would  withdraw  from  the  contest.  They  did 
so,  and  took  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  the  Chick- 
asaw country  ;  where  they  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  community — refugees  from  the 
Indians  flocking  to  their  standard.  They  now 
number,  it  is  said,  300  persons. 

A  fair  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  wealth  of 
these  Indians  and  their  advance  in  civilization, 


from  the  fact,  that  the  Choctaws  approprial 
annually,  out  of  their  public  purse,  $16,8< 
to  the  purposes  of  education.  To  two  ms 
academies,  they  give  $6000  each ;  to  one  I 
male  $3000,  and  to  three  other  female  instil 
tions,  $1600  apiece.  The  Chickasaws  pay 
the  Choctaws  the  interest  on  half  a  million 
dollars,  and,  likewise,  apply  a  large  sum 
educational  purposes.  They  expended  $17,01 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  three  manu 
labour  schools,  and  have  appropriated  $lf 
000  per  annum,  to  their  support. 

The  Friends  returned  from  the  Indian  D 
partment  to  that  of  the  Interior,  and  the  finis 
ing  touch  being  given  to  the  accounts,  nothi 
remained,  but  to  see  the  President,  and 
prepare  proper  evidence  of  the  disposition  t 
Commissioner  had  made  of  the  surplus  left 
his  hands.  A  Deed  of  Trust  he  thought  wot 
best  answer  that  purpose.  Such  an  instt 
ment  was,  accordingly,  executed,  creati 
three  Friends  of  Philadelphia  trustees  of  t 
amount,  for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  A  note 
this  was  directed  to  be  placed  on  file,  by  t 
Secretary,  with  the  other  papers  pertaining 
the  mission.  « 

The  Friends  then  waited  on  the  Preside 
The  Commissioner  stated  to  him,  that  th( 
were  difficulties  connected  with  the  agency 
the  Chickasaws,  which  would  embarn 
Friends  and  might  result  in  disappointment 
the  President,  and  that,  therefore,  they  mi 
decline  taking  part  in  it.  The  President  ] 
plied,  that  he  regretted  the  conclusion.  1 
did  not  urge  the  matter  further.  He  said,  tf 
the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  mentioned 
him,  as  one  cause  of  difficulty — a  circumstar. 
to  which  he  had  not  before  adverted.  His  c 
ject  had  been  to  do  good,  and  he  had  hopec 
gentleman,  of  the  profession  of  Friends,  mig 
have  been  found,  who  would  undertake  it.  1 
had  never  found  Indians  difficult  to  manaj 
when  treated  with  kindness.  He  thanked  t 
Friends,  for  the  service  which  had  been  rt 
dered,  and,  on  being  asked,  if  he  had  read  t 
Report  and  Minutes,  said  that  he  had  done 
A  hope  being  expressed,  that  they  were  sat 
factory,  he  replied,  "  More  than  salisfactorj 

A  copy  of  John  Woolman's  Remarks  on  I 
holding  of  slaves,  and  the  account  issued 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  of 
manner  in  which  Friends  had  got  rid  of  s 
very,  were  then  offered  and  kindly  received 
him.  This  closed  the  interview.  In  the  aft 
noon,  the  Friends  took  the  northern  tra 
homeward.  Shortly  after,  a  certificate  v 
forwarded,  from  the  Department,  to  the  Co 
missioner,  stating  that  his  accounts  had  b< 
audited,  found  correct  and  passed. 

Here  ends  the  Visit  to  the  Menomon 
Will  it  result  in  any  good?  We  can  o 
hope  it  may.  For  the  poor  Menomonies 
seems  like  hoping  against  hope.  Sad  accon 
come  from  them.  Unwilling  to  await  the 
piration  of  the  short  term  allowed  them, 
whites  are  crowding  in  upon  their  lar 
Irritation  has  followed  and  blood  has  flow 
The  son  of  Oshkosh,  whose  piercing  voice  i 
handsome  form  attracted  the  admiration  of 
Friends,  has  been  slain  by  the  hands  of 
assassin.  Another  member  of  his  family- 
near  female  relative — has  fallen,  a  victirr 
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leaoo.  Oilier  disasters  arc  apprehended, 
motte  lives  in  fear  of  his  life.  Serious  con- 
is  are  anticipated,  and  the  old  Fort  re- 
wis,  once  more,  with  the  clangor  of  arms : — 
is  is  a  sorrowful  termination  of  a  sorrowful 
rv» 


Be  Watchful. — One  fly,  being  where  it 
plight  not  to  be,  will  mar  the  "  ointment" — one 
leathering  of  "gourds  from  a  wild  vine,"  and 

shredding  into  the  pot,  spoils  the  mess  for  the 
pons  of  the  prophets.     May  the  harms  of 

ithers  strike  a  godly  fear  into  the  minds  of 
[.hose  who  are  yet  mercifully  preserved. 

For  '•  The  Fricml." 

Icvicw  of  the  Weather  for  Third  Month,  1850. 

A  changeable,  blustry,  disagreeable  month, 
— Varying  suddenly  and  frequently  from  mild 
;o  cold,  from  calm  to  windy,  or  from  clear  to 
stormy — but,  perhaps,  it  was  not  more  change- 
able and  inclement,  than  is  usual  in  the  Third 
month.  I  think  not  quite  so  many  hard  blows, 
as  sometimes.  Several  snow  storms  occurred 
'during  the  month,  none  of  which,  however, 
Icovered  the  ground  to  a  depth  greater  than 
about  two  inches,  or  remained  on  it  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  On  the  3rd,  it 
snowed  moderately  nearly  all  day — estimated 
at  about  three  inches,  nearly  half  of  which 
melted  as  it  fell.  Being  damp  and  undisturbed 
by  wind  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  our  for- 
est and  shade-trees  presented  a  most  beautiful 
appearance,  particularly  the  evergreens,  where 
the  «ontrast  between  the  colour  of  the  branch- 
es, and  their  mantle  of  pure  white,  was  truly 
elegant.  But  alas  !  for  earthly  splendour — we 
may  admire,  we  may  adore  it — yet  it  quickly 
vanisheth.  Ere  noon,  they  were  stripped  of 
their  beauty,  by  "  Old  Boreas,"  who  seemed 
to  have  been  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber, 
and  swept  by,  as  Milton  would  say,  with 
power  to 

"  Rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn." 

It  cleared  off  cold  in  the  night,  and  a  few 
sleighs  ventured  out  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
but  as  it  afforded  pleasure  to  neither  horse  nor 
rider,  they  were  soon  satisfied.  6th. — Rained 
incessantly  from  about  6  a.  m.  till  sometime  in 
the  following  night,  when  the  wind  shifted 
from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  ;  then  followed  two  or 
three  days  of  blustry  weather,  though  not  cold. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  very  clear — an  un- 
commonly heavy  hoar-frost — clouded  over,  and 
rained  some  in  the  evening.  17th  and  18th. — 
Extremely  damp  and  disagreeable  ;  frequently 
raining  or  misting.  19th. — Snowed  pretty 
fast  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  but  melt- 
ed as  it  fell.  23rd. — Snowed  nearly  all  day, 
with  a  strong  breeze  from  N.  E.  Since  it 
melted  nearly  as  fast  as  it  fell,  we  had  no 
means  of  measuring  it  accurately,  but  judging 
from  the  quantity  of  water  left  in  the  rain- 
guage,  we  would  say  there  were  about  6  inches 
of  snow.  Large  flocks  of  blackbirds,  robins, 
and  others  of  our  early  spring  birds,  witness- 
ed this  storm.  Some  of  them  did  not  appear 
to  enjoy  it  particularly, — taking  shelter  where- 
ever  they  could  find  it,  beside  fences,  under 


trees,  &c,  while  others  were  hopping  about  as 
briskly,  and  singing  as  cheerfully  as  though  it 
were  no  unusual  occurrence.  The  last  three 
days  were  pleasant,  and  the  most  spring-like 
of  any  during  the  month. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  Third 
month,  was  from  14  on  the  4th,  to  66  on  the 
1 4th,  or  52°;  the  same  as  for  the  Second 
month.    The  mean  temperature  from  sunrise 


to  2  p.  m.,  was  38°,  being  3T°^°  lower  than 
that  for  Third  month  last  year.  Rain  or  snow 
fell  on  12  days.  The  amount  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  for  the  month,  was  3.88  inches ; 
about  11  inches  of  snow.  In  Third  month, 
1849,  5.41  inches  of  rain,  and  about  10  inches 
of  snow. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  1850. 
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29.79 
30.00 
29.80 
30.05 
30.08 
30.00 
29.61 
29.90 
30.04 
30.03 
29.76 
29.91 
30.25 
30.05 
29.93 
29.50 
29.70 
29.73 
29.73 
29.75 
29.54 
29.79 
30.00 
29.93 


Direction  and 
force  of  wind. 


Circumstances  of  the   weather  for 
Third  month,  1850. 


S  W.  to  N  W.  5  Cloudy— clear. 

,'N.  N.  W.  2  Clear. 

iN.  N.  W.  4  Snow — fair  in  evening'. 

|N.  W.  1  Clear. 

N.  W.  |  Do. 

S  W.  to  S  E.  1  Rain. 

|N.W.  3  Cloudy. 

jN.W.    *  4  Clear. 

IN.  to  S.  E.  2    Do.  cloudy. 

JN.  W.  3  Do. 

N  to  S.  W.  1  Do. 

In.  w.  i  Do. 

S.  E.  to  S.  W.  3    Do.  cloudy. 

S.  W.  to  N.  W.  4  Cloudy— clear. 

N  N  E.  2  Clear — cloudy — shower  8  p.  m. 

N.  E.  2  Cloudy — some  rain. 

East.  1      Do.  do. 

N  N  E.  1  Rain — very  damp. 

N  N  E.  3  Cloudy— snow— fair. 

N.  NW.  2  Clear— cloudy. 

N.W.  I  Do. 

N  W  to  S.  1    Do.  cloudy. 

N  E.  to  N  W.  3  Snow  all  day. 

N.  W.  3  Clear — snow  6  p.  m, 

N.  W.  4    Do.    some  clouds. 

N.  W.  2  Some  clouds. 

N.  E.  2  Snowed  nearly  all  day. 

N  N  W.  3  Snow — fair  in  evening. 

N.W.  4  Some  clouds. 

N.W.  2  Clear. 

N  N  W.  1  Cloudy— clear. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Thirty-Third  Annval  Report  of  the  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Philadelphia. 

In  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
tributors, the  following  account  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year  is  published. 

There  were  47  patients  under  care  on  the 
1st  of  Third  month,  1849  ;  since  which  time 
27  have  been  admitted,  making  the  whole 
number  under  care  74.  Of  these  22  have 
been  discharged,  and  four  have  died.  Of  the 
patients  discharged,  14  were  restored,  4  im- 
proved, and  4  without  material  improvement. 
The  number  remaining  in  the  House  on  the 
first  instant,  was  48, — of  whom  3  are  consid- 
ered restored — 8  improved — and  37  stationary ; 
many  of  the  latter  class  being  cases  of  Insa- 
nity of  long  standing.  The  accompanying 
Report  of  the  Physicians  will  give  more  de- 
tailed information  respecting  the  cases  under 
care,  and  the  results  of  their  continued  and 
watchful  attention  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  the  patients. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in 
his  hands  on  the  1st  instant,  of  $900.39,  on 


general  account,  and  an  unexpended  balance 
of  Beulah  Sansom's  legacy,  of  $104.58. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, which  is  also  presented  herewith,  it 
appears  there  have  been  paid  the  past  year : 
For  Salaries  and  Wages,     -    -  $4401  43 
Farm  and  Family  Expenses, 
including  $501.4  disburs- 
ed on  account  of  the  Bath- 
ing establishment,     -    -    5872  28 
Medical  Department,     -    -    1405  17 
Incidental  Expenses,     -    -      142  38 
Annuities,   473  51 


$12294  77 


In  the  same  period,  the  amount  charged  for 
the  board  of  patients,  &c,  is  $10,824  48  ;  and 
there  have  been  received,  for  Interest  and 
Ground-rents,  $739  10,  resulting  in  a  defi- 
ciency of  $731  19. 

The  products  of  the  Farm  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 101  bushels  of  wheat,  250  bushels  of 
corn,  650  bushels  of  potatoes,  40  two>horse 
wagon  loads  of  hay,  an  abundant  supply  of 
cream  and  milk,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  butler 
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used  in  the  family ;  13  hogs  weighing  2757 
lbs.  and  125  bushels  of  turnips.  Other  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  have  been  sold  to  the  amount 
of  $179 — an  ample  supply  of  poultry  has 
also  been  raised,  and  the  usual  abundance 
of  the  best  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
house. 

Thirty-three  years  have  now  elapsed,  since 
this  Asylum  was  first  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  It  originated  in  an  enlarged  phi- 
lanthropy on  the  part  of  its  benevolent  (bund- 
ers. At  that  period,  there  were  few,  if  any 
other  institutions  in  this  country,  with  airy 
and  commodious  buildings,  adapted  for  classi- 
fication of  the  patients,  where  a  humane  and 
enlightened  system  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Insane,  could  be  effectually  carried  out.  The 
construction  of  the  main  building,  with  the 
simple  arrangement  of  corridors  extending  the 
entire  length  of  both  wings,  with  windows 
facing  the  open  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  a 
double  row  of  chambers,  has  secured  a  more 
perfect  ventilation,  and  lighter  and  more  airy 
apartments,  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
obtained.  Although  the  first  cost  is  greater 
than  in  some  other  modes  of  construction,  the 
lapse  of  time  has  not  developed  any  other  plan 
of  building  more  effectually  promotive  of  the 
comfort,  and  well-being  of  the  inmates; — a 
striking  proof  of  the  sound  judgment  of  its 
earliest  benefactors,  some  of  whom  are  still 
with  us,  and  continue  to  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

Although  many  similar  institutions  have 
been  established  over  our  widely  extended 
country  since  that  lime,  and  thus  the  means 
of  relieving  a  large  amount  of  human  suffering 
have  been  multiplied,  yet  the  Managers  are 
sensible  that  there  is  a  field  of  labour  open  for 
them,  and  a  necessity  for  continued  exertion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  Asylum.  The 
large  number  of  Insane  Hospitals  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  mostly  under  the  care  of 
enlightened  Medical  men,  must  tend  continu- 
ally to  increase  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  fearful  malady,  and  to  perfect  the  sys- 
tem of  treatment  designed  for  its  cure;  and  it 
is  therefore  important  that  whatever  real  im- 
provements time  and  experience  may  suggest, 
should  be  adopted  in  our  Institution. 

It  is  believed  that  the  curative  means  now 
employed  in  it,  are  eminently  conducive  to  the 
end  in  view,  and  under  the  Divine  blessing,  a 
large  number  of  cures  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
missions have  been  effected.  The  Asylum  has 
no  ordinary  Medical  skill  enlisted  in  its  ser- 
vice, which  is  combined  with  long  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  Insanity  in  ail  its  varied 
forms. 

There  is  alteniion  to  a  proper  classification 
of  Patients,  and  the  means  are  provided  to  in- 
terest them  by  books,  lectures,  riding  and  walk- 
ing, when  the  weather  is  fine  ;  by  horticultu- 
ral, agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
other  moral  means  varied  in  their  nature,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  divert  the  mind  from 
dwelling  upon  its  delusions,  and  lead  it  back 
to  the  possession  of  reason,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  attendant  upon  it.  Such  an 
Institution,  administered  with  a  single  purpose 
of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  with  the 


means  at  its  disposal,  cannot  fail,  in  its  limited 
sphere,  to  prove  a  blessing  to  society. 

The  improvements  in  the  bathing  arrange- 
ments, which  were  commenced  previous  to  our 
last  Report,  have  been  completed.  The  ad- 
vantages which  have  resulted  to  the  patients, 
from  these  extended  and  complete  accommo- 
dations, have  fully  justified  the  expense,  which 
has  been  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Asylum  Farm,  consisting  of  61  acres, 
in  a  retired  and  beautiful  situation,  distant 
about  six  miles  north  of  the  city,  affords  am- 
ple opportunities  for  exercise,  for  such  of  the 
patients  as  may  derive  benefit  from  moderate 
labour  in  the  garden  and  fields.  Accompanied 
by  suitable  caretakers,  they  frequently  find  a 
source  of  enjoyment  in  the  circuitous  walk  of 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  through  the  woods  on 
our  premises. 

The  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Specimens  in 
Natural  History,  continue  to  be  productive  of 
advantage,  and  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  pa- 
tients. The  former  has  been  increased  by  a 
donation  during  the  past  year,  and  we  would 
invite  contributions  of  suitable  books,  speci- 
mens, &c,  from  other  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  visits  to  the  Library,  (which  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
building  on  the  south  side  of  the  garden)  afford 
an  agreeable  change  to  the  patients.  During 
the  morning  hours  it  is  occupied  by  the  wo- 
men, and  in  the  afternoon  by  the  men. 

Our  esteemed  friends  Philip  Garrett  and 
Susan  Barton,  having  resigned  the  situations 
which  they  have  acceptably  filled  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  as  Superintendent  and  Matron; 
Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington,  who  for  nearly 
eight  years  past  has  satisfactorily  filled  the 
post  of  Resident  Physician,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent ;  and  our  friends  William  Bird- 
sail,  and  Mary  D.  Birdsall,  his  wife,  have 
received  the  appointment  of  Steward  and  Ma- 
tron. 

During  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in  Frankford 
and  its  vicinity,  no  cases  of  that  disease  have 
occurred  in  our  family.  In  conclusion,  the 
Managers  desire  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
to  a  Superintending  Providence,  the  many 
favours  received,  and  the  general  exemption 
from  much  serious  indisposition,  among  the 
residents  of  the  Asylum. 

Philada.,  Third  mo.,  1850. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Completion  of  The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 

This  novel  and  magnificent  structure — 
composed  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  plales  of  wrought  iron,  from  2  to  12 
feet  long  and  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  firmly  fastened  together 
by  some  two  millions  of  rivets — is  now  finish- 
ed, or  at  least  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  trains.  Some  idea  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  undertaking  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact,  that  for  the  construction  of 
rivets  alone  there  has  been  consumed  a  quan- 
tity of  rod  iron  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  amounting  in  length  to  126  miles, 
and  weighing  900  tons.    The  total  cost  of  the 


bridge  is  estimated  at  600,000  pounds  sterling, 
nearly  3,000,000  dollars. 

In  raising  one  of  the  large  tubes  to  its  place 
— which  was  effected  by  means  of  two  hydrau- 
lie  presses  of  enormous  size  and  strength,  one 
of  the  presses  burst,  and  in  consequence  one 
end  of  the  tube  suddenly  fell  seven  inches,  be- 
ing prevented  from  going  further  by  the  mason- 
work,  which  was  built  up  under  it  as  the  tube 
was  raised.  The  structure  was  not  injured 
by  the  fall,  but  the  hoisting  was  delayed  until 
a  new  press  could  be  constructed.  It  was 
only  one  section  of  the  bridge  that  made  this 
fearful  descent.  The  reader  should  remember 
that  the  whole  structure  consists  of  two  paral- 
lel tubes,  (one  for  each  track)  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  except  that  they  rest  on 
the  same  piers  and  abutments  ;  and  that  each 
tube  is  composed  of  four  sections,  two  of  274 
feet  each,  extending  only  to  high  water  mark, 
and  two  of  472  feet  extending  over  the  water, 
and  meeting  at  the  Britannia  Rock  tower  in 
the  middle  of  the  strait.  It  was  one  of  the 
latter  that  fell.  Its  weight  was  about  1800 
tons,  to  which  should  be  added  200  tons,  the 
weight  of  the  four  enormous  chains — two  at 
each  end  and  each  145  feet  long — used  in 
hoisting  the  ponderous  structure. 

Whether  both  the  twin  aerial  tunnels  are 
now  ready  for  use,  or  only  one  of  them,  the 
account  before  me  does  not  clearly  explain. 
However  this  may  be,  it  appears  that  on  the 
5th  of  last  month,  at  6^  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, three  powerful  engines  of  from  50  to  60 
horse  power,  harnessed  together,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  flags  of  various  countries,  start- 
ed from  the  Bangor  station,  for  the  M^nai 
straits.  At  7  o'clock,  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  but  seven  miles  an  hour,  they  entered  the 
vast  hollow  beam  thai  the  ingenuity  of  Robert 
Stephenson  had  caused  to  be  stretched  across 
the  strait  more  than  100  (feet  above  the  water. 
The  total  weight  of  the  three  locomotives  was 
90  tons.  They  were  brought  to  a  stand-still 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  great  spans  (472 
feet)  without  producing  any  visible  deflection. 
Next,  24  wagons  (or  cars  as  we  call  them  in 
this  country)  heavily  laden  with  coal,  were 
deliberately  drawn  through,  the  aggregate 
weight,  locomotives  included,  being  300  tons. 
Still  l he  observers  stationed  on  the  top  of  the 
tube  could  perceive  no  sensible  deflection. 

A  more  trying  ordeal  was  then  resorted  to. 
A  train  of  200  tons  of  coal  was  allowed  to  rest 
for  two  hours,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  tubes. 
This  was  found  to  cause  a  deflection  of  only 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  whole  bridge  might,  with  entire  safety,  and 
without  injury  to  itself,  be  deflected  as  much 
as  thirteen  inches.  At  12  o'clock  another 
testing  train  was  prepared  to  be  taken  through 
the  bridge.  It  consisted  of  the  three  engines, 
200  tons  of  coal,  and  nearly  40  railway  car- 
riages,  containing  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred passengers,  all  eager  to  "  go  through  the 
tube."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  they 
made  the  passage  safely.  The  sides  of  this 
structure,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  thicker 
— except  where  the  small  covering,  or  rather 
joining,  plates  overlap  the  others — than  an 
elephant's  hide,  and  the  top  and  bottom,  are 
each  formed  principally  of  but  two  layers  of 
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latos  (about  one  foot  apart,)  whose  thickness 
<  equally  inconsiderable. 

LLN. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

THE  VIOLET. 

When  Spring's  warm  airs  revive  the  clod, 

Made  soft  by  gentle  showers, 
The  violet  pierces  through  the  sod, 

And  blossoms,  first  ol"  fiowcrs  ; 
So  may  1  give  my  heart  to  God 

In  these  my  early  hours. 

Some  plants,  in  gardens  only  found, 

Are  raised  with  pains  and  care  : 
God  scatters  violtts  all  around, 

T/>cy  blossom  everywhere  ; 
Thus  may  my  love  to  all  abound, 

And  all  my  fragrance  share. 

Some  scentless  flowers  stand  straight  and  high 

With  pride  and  haughtiness  ; 
But  violets  perfume  land  and  sky, 

Although  they  promise  less  ; 
Let  me  with  all  humility, 

Do  more  than  I  profess. 

Sweet  flower,  be  thou  a  type  to  me, 

Of  blameless  joy  and  mirth, 
Of  widely  scattered  sympathy, 

Embracing  all  God's  earth — 
Of  early-blooming  piety, 

And  unpretending  worth. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
JUDGE  GENTLY. 

Oh,  there  has  many  a  tear  been  shed, 
And  many  a  heart  been  broken, 

For  want  of  a  gentle  hand  stretched  forth, 
Or  a  word  in  kindness  spoken. 

Then  oh,  with  brotherly  regard, 

Greet  every  son  of  sorrow, 
So  from  each  tone  of  love  his  heart 

New  hope,  new  strength,  shall  borrow. 

Nor  turn,  with  cold  and  scornful  eye, 

From  him  who  hath  offended, 
But  let  the  harshness  of  reproof, 

With  kindest  tones  be  blended. 

The  seeds  of  good  are  everywhere, 

And,  in  the  guiltiest  bosom, 
May  by  the  quickening  rays  of  love, 

Put  forth  their  tender  blossom  ; 

While  many  a  tempted  soul  hath  been 

To  deeds  of  evil  hardened, 

Who  felt  in  bitterness  of  grief, 

Their  first  offence  unpardoned. 

r 

For  "The  Friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

fContinued  from  page  227.) 

Before  leaving  entirely  the  subject  of  quack" 
ry,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on 
ome  of  the  many  ways  which  the  credulity  of 
mankind  have  led  them  to  follow  in  expecta- 
ton  of  being  cured  of  disease.  One  might 
hink  modern  absurdities  could  not  be  exceed- 
d,  but  we  find  it  recorded  on  good  authority, 
hat  Alphonsus  IX.  king  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
ailed  the  sage  and  astronomer,  having  a  des- 
lerate  distemper,  undertook  to  cure  himself 
hereof  by  reading  the  Bible.  This  proved 
nefficacious,  although  he  read  it  through  four- 
een  times.  He  then  concluded  to  try  reading 
he  works  of  Quintus  Curtius,  which  doing  he 
;ot  well.    Ferdinand  of  Spain,  we  are  told,  on 


as  good  authority,  was  cured  by  reading  Livy. 
Granger  the  English  antiquarian,  says,  "I  was 
myself  a  witness  of  the  powerful  workings  of 
imagination  on  the  populace,  when  the  waters 
of  Glastonbury  were  at  the  height  of  their  re- 
putation. The  virtues  of  the  spring  there 
were  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  and  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  revelation  made  in  a 
dream  to  one  Matthew  Chancellor.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  only  expect  to  be  cured  of  such  dis- 
tempers as  were  in  their  nature  incurable,  but 
even  to  recover  their  lost  eyes,  and  their  muti- 
lated limbs."  "An  old  woman  in  the  work- 
house at  Yeovil,  who  had  long  been  a  cripple, 
and  made  use  of  crutches,  was  strongly  inclined 
to  drink  of  the  Glastonbury  waters,  which  she 
was  assured  would  cure  her  of  her  lameness. 
The  inaster  of  the  workhouse  procured  her 
several  bottles  of  water,  which  had  such  an 
effect,  that  she  soon  laid  aside  one  crutch,  and 
not  long  after  the  other.  This  was  extolled 
as  a  miraculous  cure."  In  this  case  the  force 
of  her  imagination  did  wonders,  for  the  water 
which  the  patient  took  was  brought  to  her  from 
a  common  spring,  the  man  sent  not  deeming 
it  necessary  to  go  nearly  twenty  miles  to  Glas- 
tenbury,  for  the  poor  tenant  of  the  workhouse. 
Granger  adds  of  the  patient,  "  I  need  not  in- 
form the  reader  that  when  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation had  spent  itself,  she  relapsed  into  her 
former  infirmity." 

Many  well  attested  cures  performed  by  the 
kings  of  England  by  touching  those  afflicted 
with  the  king's  evil  might  be  adduced, — but  it 
is  needless,  as  the  fact  of  the  king  having  to  give 
piece  of  gold  valued  at  6s.  8d.  to  every  one 
that  he  touched,  will  account  for  much  of  the 
healing  virtue  found  in  his  fingers.  That 
most  wicked  and  immoral  man  Charles  II., 
perhaps  far  exceeded  any  other  English  mon- 
arch in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative.  From 
examining  the  accounts  of  his  expenses,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  touched  92,107  diseased  persons 
during  his  reign,  and  this  account  does  not 
embrace  those  touched  in  1665  and  1666. 
John  Brown,  chirurgeon  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  has  published  an  account  of  "70  wonder- 
ful and  miraculous  cures  performed  by  his 
majesty's  sacred  hands." 

It  is  needless  to  collect  the  authentic  records 
of  wens  dried  up  by  dead  men's  hands  being 
applied  to  them,  or  to  attempt  to  give  even  a 
sample  of  the  different  kinds  of  successful 
practice,  in  which  the  imagination  evidently 
was  the  only  instrument  of  cure.  We  may 
however  give  two  incidents  from  the  life  of 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  great  English  antiquary,  a 
man  of  science,  astrologer,  &c.  He  tells  us 
that  he  fell  ill  from  a  surfeit,  and  whilst  greatly 
oppressed,  "  Mr.  Saunders,  the  astrologian, 
sent  me  a  piece  of  Briony  root  to  hold  in  my 
hand  ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  my 
stomach  was  freed  of  that  great  oppression, 
which  nothing  I  took  from  Dr.  Wharton  could 
do  before."  The  following  extract  from  his 
diary,  describes  the  other  cure.  "April  9th, 
1681.  11  Hor.  45  minutes  post  merid.  I  fell 
into  a  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  which  with  the  hot 
fit,  held  me  seven  hours.  April  11.  I  took, 
early  in  the  morning,  a  good  dose  of  Elixir, 
and  hung  three  spiders  about  my  neck,  and 
they  drove  my  ague  away.    Deo  gratias." 


It  is  easy  for  us  to  laugh  at  the  superstition 
and  the  absurdity  of  our  ancestors,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  many  of  us  may  be  giving  sup- 
port to  as  great  imposition,  by  the  aid  of  our 
money  paid  to  quacks,  and  the  influence  of  our 
example  in  encouraging  others  to  harden  them- 
selves against  that  honest  sense  of  shame 
which  would  have  kept  them  from  swelling  the 
ranks  of  credulous  dupes. 

Lady  Conway  continued  to  suffer  with  occa- 
sional paroxysms  of  increased  violence.  In 
the  summer  of  1666  her  husband  paid  a  visit 
to  his  estates  in  Ireland.  He  returned  from 
thence  about  the  commencement  of  the  Eighth 
month  (October),  and  in  writing  to  his  brother 
Rawdon  under  date  of  the  30th,  he  says, 
"  This  is  the  first  I  have  written  to  you  since 
my  arrival  in  England,  for  at  Ragley  I  met 
nothing  but  the  sad  condition  of  my  wife,  whom 
I  could  not  see  all  the  while  I  was  there,  though 
I  stayed  a  fortnight."  He  was  at  London  at- 
tending to  his  public  duties,  and  on  the  8th  of 
Eleventh  month  he  again  wrote,  "  I  can  give 
you  but  a  very  bad  account  of  your  friends  at 
Ragley,  where  my  wife  continues  in  great 
misery,  extremely  ill,  and  I  believe  near  her 
last."  Thus  Lady  Conway  continued,  some- 
times apparently  near  her  close,  then  again 
well  enough  to  be  about  among  her  friends. 
In  or  before  the  year  1670,  Baron  Francis 
Mercury  Van  Helmont,  came  to  England  and 
was  thereafter  Lady  Conway's  physician  until 
the  time  of  her  death. 

We  have  said  that  Henry  More  wrote  many 
books.  In  almost  all  of  these,  he  appears  to 
have  inserted  paragraphs  against  the  Quakers, 
whose  great  increase  alarmed  him,  and  whose 
principles  he  did  not  understand.  Yet  all  his 
writings  against  them  did  not  influence  his  pu- 
pil so  as  to  hinder  her  from  giving  the  doc- 
trines of  the  new  sect  a  careful  examination, 
or  prevent  her  from  adopting  them.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  Lady 
Conway  first  became  acquainted  with  Friends, 
but  in  the  life  of  More  it  is  stated  that  Van 
Helmont  frequented  the  Quaker  meetings  with 
her. 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1670,  Lord  Conway 
writing  from  London  is  unable  to  say  much  of 
Van  Helmont's  success  in  his  treatment  of 
Lady  Conway,  but  adds,  "  he  will  do  for  her 
all  that  is  in  his  power;  he  hath  sent  into  Ger- 
many for  medicines  for  her,  and  will  return  to 
her  as  soon  as  his  business  will  permit.  My 
stay  here  is  only  for  him,  and  to  carry  him 
down  with  me."  Some  amelioration  in  Lady 
Conway's  symptoms  occasionally  took  place, 
during  which  time  she  attended  the  meetings  of 
Friends. 

In  the  year  1673,  William  Perm  published 
his  work  entitled,  "  A  just  rebuke  to  one-and- 
twenty  learned  and  reverend  Divines,"  [so 
called.]  This  was  a  sharp  and  witty  exami- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  certain  clergymen, 
who  had  written  a  commendatory  preface  to  a 
second  edition  of  John  Faldo's  "  Quakerism 
no  Christianity."  William  Penn's  pamphlet, 
whilst  it  abounds  in  pungent  sarcasm,  is  yet 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  sound  Christian  doc- 
trine. This  work,  not  only  found  acceptance 
with  the  members  of  his  own  Society,  but  even 
amongst  some  of  the  Episcopalians.  Amongst 
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the  rest,  it  pleased  the  wit-loving  Henry  More, 
and  he  immediately  conceived  quite  an  affec- 
tionate esteem  lor  the  writer,  and  a  willing- 
ness, if  possible,  to  convert  him  to  the  fo un- 
encumbered, parson-paying,  profession  of 
Christianity  in  which  he  himself  believed.  In 
a  letter  he  addressed  to  William  Penn,  he  says, 
"Indeed  meeting  with  the  little  pamphlet  of 
yours  newly  come  out,  wherein  some  twenty 
and  odd  learned  and  reverend  divines  are  con- 
cerned, I  had  the  curiosity  to  buy  and  read  it  ; 
and  though  I  wish  there  were  no  occasion  for 
these  controversies  and  contests  betwixt  those 
who  have  left  the  church  of  Rome  ;  yet  I  found 
such  a  taste  both  of  wit  and  seriousness  in  that 
pamphlet,  and  the  argument  it  was  about  so 
weighty,  that  I  resolved  to  buy  all  of  John 
Faldo's,  and  all  of  yours  touching  that  sub- 
ject;  but  before  that  little  pamphlet,  I  never 
met  with  any  of  your  writings."  "  As  to  your 
other  two  books  against  John  Faldo,  whatever 
passages  there  be  that  may  be  not  agreeable 
to  my  sentiments,  you  will  perceive  of  what 
nature  they  are,  by  perusing  my  remarks  upon 
G.  K.'s  [George  Keith]  4  Immediate  Revela- 
tion.' But  there  are  sundry  passages  in  those 
two  books  of  yours  nobly  Christian,  and  for 
which  I  have  no  small  kindness  and  esteem 
for  you,  they  being  testimonials  of  that  which 
I  cannot  but  highly  prize  wherever  I  find  it." 

It  would  appear  that  William  Penn  retained 
the  good  opinion  of  Henry  More,  even  although 
the  latter  lound  his  arguments  quite  inadequate 
to  convert  the  chastiser  of  the  '  One-and-tvven- 
ty  Divines'  from  Quakerism.  Henry  seems 
to  have  had  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  as  a  writer,  for  speaking  of"  Familism 
and  its  more  deformed  offspring  Quakerism," 
he  says  that  his  theological  works  cannot  "  but 
be  very  effectual  for  the  preventing  the  spread- 
ing hereafter  ;  that  it  will  not  be  any  longer  in 
the  power  of  their  false  teachers  to  befool  well 
meaning  men  with  fine  words,  and  make  them 
unawares  countenance  a  faction,  the  deeper 
arcanum  whereof  is  absolute  rebellion  against 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  an  utter  abrogation 
of  Christian  religion." 

Notwithstanding  this  hard  language,  we 
shall  yet  find  that  Henry  More  could  speak 
very  well  of  some  of  the  Quakers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

From  the  house  of  Abiah  Darby,  at  Coal- 
brookdale,  at  Sarah  Harrison's  request,  her 
companion  Joseph  Birkbeck,  wrote  to  Samuel 
Emlen.  The  letter  bears  date  Eighth  month 
13th,  1793.  Joseph  says,  "  Although  our  be- 
loved  Friend  does  feel  an  affectionate  sisterly 
regard  to  flow  towards  thee,  yet  she  is  more 
willing  that  my  hand  should  convey  that  in- 
formation than  her  own.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
favoured  to  get  pretty  comfortably  along 
through  some  perilous  roads,  over  a  high  moun- 
tainous country.  At  present  I  cannot  give  so 
favourable  an  account  of  her  health,  as  she 
has  been  for  the  few  days  last  past,  more  in- 
disposed than  at  any  time  since  our  leaving 


London  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  prevent  her  getting 
out  to  the  meetings  which  have  fallen  out.  .  . 
On  First-day  morning  we  were  at  a  meeting 
at  this  place,  and  in  the  afternoon  attended 
one  at  Brosley, — a  general  meeting  held 
monthly  in  the  summer  season.  It  was 
largely  attended  by  those  who  do  not  profess 
with  us, — to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached, 
I  think  I  may  say,  in  a  powerful  manner. 
Thy  dear  countrywoman  was  commissioned 
to  call  the  people  to  a  consideration  of,  and  a 
preparation  for,  their  latter  end, — as  was  also 
dear  Ann  Summerland,  who  is  green  and  lively 
in  old  age."  "  We  propose  after  meeting  this 
forenoon  to  leave  this  hospitable  mansion, 
many  of  whose  kind  inhabitants  are  absent 
from  it,  rightly  so  I  trust,  being  with  their  and 
my  valued  relation*  at  Liverpool,  where  con- 
trary winds  keep  her  and  companion  from 
embarking.  Richard  Reynolds  and  wife,  and 
Priscilla  Gurney  are  also  there.  Their  ab- 
sence was  a  little  trial  to  us,  but  these  disap- 
pointments ought  to  be  patiently  submitted  to. 
We  have  a  meeting  to  attend  this  evening  at 
Newdale,  and  from  thence  we  propose  going 
through  part  of  Chester  to  Liverpool." 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Frances  Dodshon's 
removal?  I  do  not  know  the  time  the  event 
took  place,  but  suppose  it  was  lately." 

On  the  21st  of  Eighth  month,  Samuel  Em- 
len wrote  to  Thomas  Harrison,  giving  him  in- 
formation of  the  movements  of  his  wife,  and 
forwarding  the  above  letter  from  Joseph  Birk- 
beck. He  says,  "  James  Harford,  an  elder  of 
Bristol  supped  with  me,  last  evening,  and  gave 
me  a  pleasing  account  of  thy  Sarah,  whilst  she 
was  in  Wales,  he  being  with  her.  It  was  an 
evidence  of  the  wise  direction  of  gracious  help 
afforded  her  in  her  ministerial  movements.  If 
she  gets  forward  through  more  bodily  difficulty 
than  some  others  who  have  more  health,  I  do 
believe  she  is  often  made  strong  in  the  power 
of  an  endless  life.  Great  is  the  happiness  of 
those,  who  with  the  apostle  can  say,  that  whe- 
ther we  live,  or  whether  we  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's.  The  obtaining  this,  would  be  an 
amply  adequate  recompense,  for  all  the  toil 
and  difficulty  incurred  in  the  Lord's  service." 

On  the  same  date  Samuel  Emlen  dictated 
the  following  letter  to  Sarah  Harrison. 

"My  dear  Friend, — When  in  our  native 
land,  I  was  convinced  from  experience  of  the 
truth  of  that  declaration,  '  He  that  soweth 
sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly  ;'  I  was  apt 
to  be  very  scarce  in  my  communications  to 
Friends  in  Europe  ;  and  I  found  that  they  in 
like  manner  noticed  me  but  little  in  epistolary 
converse." 

"  I  do  love  to  hear  from  thee,  not  only  from 
the  pleasure  I  feel  as  a  brother,  but  that  I  may 
have  it  in  my  power  to  inform  thy  worthy 
husband  and  others  in  America  about  thee.  I 
suppose  it  likely  this  may  find  thee  at  Liver- 
pool ;  where  my  hope  is  thou  wilt  be  strength- 
ened, as  thou  often  hast  been,  for  thy  own  and 
others  help  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  to  the  praise  of  that  ever  worthy  name, 
in  whom  thou  hast  happily  trusted. 


*  Deborah  Darby,  who  with  Rebecca  Young  was 
about  to  pay  Friends  and  others  in  America  a  reli- 
gious visit. 


"  Dear  George  Dillwyn  and  I  have  just  been 
at  a  favoured  meeting  at  Grace-church  street, 
and  my  desire  is  that  the  gain  of  all  may  be 
consecrated  to  God,  who  in  his  own  time  will 
not  fail  richly  to  reward  the  true  labourers 
who  seek  his  honour,  and  not  their  own. 

"  Please  give  my  love  to  Robert  Benson 
and  wife.  I  have  not  heard  lately  from  dear 
Elizabeth  Rathbone,  but  hope  that  she  will  be 
preserved  in  the  patience,  and  therein  wait  all 
the  days  of  her  appointed  time,  till  her  happy 
change  come.  I  believe  that  she  will  enrich- 
ingly  experience  the  truth  of  what  was  sug- 
gested to  my  beloved  wife  near  the  close  of 
her  time  here :  '  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because 
he  trusleth  in  thee.' 

"  Rebecca  Jones  was  visiting  families  at 
Newport,  about  the  end  of  Sixth  month  last. 
Farewell.    Thy  friend  and  brother, 

Samuel  Emlen." 

A  letter  to  Thomas  Harrison  from  Sarah 
Row,  a  widow  with  whom  Sarah  Harrison 
made  her  home  in  London,  dated  Eighth 
month  24th,  gives  no  further  account  of  her 
travels.  Of  Samuel  Emlen  it  says,  "  S.  E. 
complains  of  being  poorly,  but  is  very  diligent 
in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  going  about, 
doing  good,  and  has  very  acceptable  service." 

About  the  middle  of  the  Eighth  month  Sarah 
Harrison  and  companions  reached  Liverpool, 
where  she  remained  until  the  27th.  She  there 
parted  with  Elizabeth  Wigham,  and  Joseph 
Birkbeck,  and  on  leaving  Liverpool  for  the 
north,  Hannah  Gaylard  accompanied  her. 
She  writes  that  at  Moorhouse  she  met  with  her 
brother-in-law  John  Harrison,  who  agreed  to 
go  with  her  through  Scotland.  In  that  coun- 
try she  says,  "  We  travelled  about  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  had  twenty  meetings  ;  several 
of  them  were  amongst  professors  of  other  socie- 
ties. The  people  behaved  well;  and  I  believe 
there  are  many  seeking  souls  amongst  them, 
that  are  weary  of  a  hireling  ministry." 

On  the  17th  of  Ninth  month,  1793,  Samuel 
Emlen  still  in  London,  again  felt  drawn  t( 
salute  Sarah  Harrison  by  letter. 

"  To-day  I  hear  well  of  Elizabeth  Drinker 
and  believe  that  through  gracious  help  she  gets 
forward  bravely  ;  being  now  in  Hampshire 
Job  Scott  is  probably  in  Leinster,  having  ha< 
a  laborious  journey  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
George  Dillwyn  and  wife  at  Devonshire-housi 
meeting  to-day,  where  a  marriage  was  solem 
nized.  Divine  favour  was  richly  extendei 
through  the  well  authorized  ministry  of  dea 
George,  on  whom  the  principal  public  servic 
devolved.  I  was  graciously  excused  from  pub 
lie  exposure  in  the  ministerial  line.  M; 
health  in  some  respects  is  better  than  when 
was  in  Ireland. 

"I  congratulate  thee  on  the  continuance  ( 
Divine  aid  in  thy  labours  in  the  work  of  th 
ministry.  I  hope  for  thy  steady  trust  in  th 
same  wisdom,  mercy  and  salvation,  whic 
have  been  manifestly  near  for  thy  support,  an 
that  the  offers  of  best  help  to  others  may  cor 
tinue  through  thee.  The  rock  of  everlastin 
sufficiency  remains  to  be  the  foundation  o 
which  the  wise  in  heart  have  ever  built,  ar 
been  preserved  from  falling  in  times  of  ten 
pest  and  varied  difficulties,  both  from  withi 
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and  without.  If  thou,  dear  Sarah,  shouldst 
sometimes  meet  with  opposing  spirits,  and  un- 
der a  sense  of  thy  own  weakness  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  1  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?' 
Consider  Him  who  endured  great  contradic- 
tion of  sinners,  lest  thou  be  weary  and  faint  in 
thy  mind.  He  is  the  captain  or  author  of 
everlasting  salvation  to  all  that  trust  in,  believe 
and  obey  him  ;  and  his  animating  assurance  is, 
'Lo!  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world.' 

M  These  latter  hints  unexpectedly  arise  in 
niv  mind,  and  are  communicated  to  thee  as 
to  a  sister  beloved* in  the  Lord  ;  unto  whom, 
if  they  be  not  instantly  necessary,  they  may 
possibly,  in  some  future  day,  be  remembered 
to  some  good  purpose,  and  the  praise  be  as- 
cribed to  Him  who  alone  is  worthy  ; — who  at 
times  assists  to  bring  out  of  the  holy  treasury 
things  both  new  and  old.  I  am  thine  and 
companion's  affectionate  friend, 

Samuel  Emlen." 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  letter  to  be  given  here- 
after that  the  above  communication  was  pecu- 
liarly, perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  providentially, 
adapted  to  console  and  strengthen  Sarah  Har- 
rison under  the  exercises  which  were  her  por- 
tion at  the  time  the  letter  reached  her.    It  is 
very   important    that    ministers    should  be 
strengthened  to  refuse  the  demand  of  the  itch- 
ing ears  for  words,  when  nothing  is  committed 
to  them  to  deliver,  and  equally  so,  that  they 
deliver  faithfully  what  is  given  them,  even 
though  it  may  be  disagreeable  truths  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.    The  following  ac- 
count contains  a  very  instructive  moral.  An 
honest,  simple-hearted  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
belonging  lo  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who 
deceased  not  many  years  since,  told  me  this 
dream.    He  had  been  liberated  by  his  Friends 
to  pay  a  religious  visit,  and  no  doubt  he  was 
often  exercised  in  secret  prayer  that  he  might 
j  perform  it  safely,  and  return  with  peace  of 
i  mind  as  the  reward  of  faithful  obedience.  Just 
i  before  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  home  to 
I  commence  his  proposed  labour,  he  dreamed  as 
follows.    He  thought  that  he  had  already 
started  on  his  journey,  and  was  carrying  a 
white  bag  with  him.    Around  him  many  peo- 
ple were  collected,  all  anxious  for  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  bag,  but  each  one  desiring 
!  to  choose  for  himself  what  he  would  have.  His 
(heart  was  stirred  up  with  earnest  zeal,  and  in 
;  scripture  diction,  he  emphatically  declared, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  your  souls  live,  I 
i  will  not  give  you  aught,  save  that  which  com- 
<  eth  to  hand."    The  remembrance  of  the  dream 
'remained  with  the  Friend  on  his  journey,  and 
he  thought  it  proved  of  good  service  to  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  the  sun  of  righteousness  has  arisen 
in  our  hearts  to  show  us  the  dust  which  defiles 
our  own  dwellings,  and  we  can  see  the  things 
which  are  out  of  place  there,  perhaps  there 
are  few  who  will  not  find  so  much  lo  do,  if 
well  attended  to,  as  to  preclude  the  too  com- 
mon practice  of  seeking  amusement,  by  find- 
ing fault  with  things  defective  and  out  of  place 
in  others. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

They  Shall  Build  the  Waste  Places. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  reli- 
gious  Society,  is  the  oversight  of  its  members, 
particularly  those  of  little  age  and  experience, 
with  the  view  of  guarding  them  against  temp- 
tation, and  promoting  their  growth  in  the 
Truth.  Scarcely  anything  around  them  more 
effectually  contributes  to  this  end,  than  the 
consistent  example  of  the  older,  and  those  who 
are  regarded  as  the  most  experienced  Friends. 
As  constant  watchfulness  is  essential  to  enable 
any  to  furnish  this  example,  so  it  has  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  observers.  Watchfulness 
is  inseparable  from  inwardness  of  spirit — an 
eye  continually  directed  to  the  Preserver  of 
men.  This  will  appear  in  the  countenance, 
the  spirit,  the  temper,  and  the  general  manner 
and  practice.  It  is  putting  the  candle  on  the 
candlestick,  so  that  all  who  are  in  the  house 
do  see  the  light.  Where  young  people  have 
such  examples  before  them,  they  (eel  their  in- 
fluence, which  restrains  them  in  some  measure 
from  doing  wrong,  and  incites  many  to  obey 
the  requisitions  of  the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it. 
If  instead  of  showing  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  active  members  get  from  un- 
der this  watchfulness,  and  division  and  conten- 
tion spring  up,  and  a  different  spirit  producing 
other  fruits,  takes  the  place  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  this  slumbles  the  weak,  and  tends  to 
turn  away  the  younger  members,  from  the 
cause  of  religion,  to  the  pleasures  and  profits 
of  the  world. 

The  effect  of  spiritual  religion  is  to  make 
men  "steadfast,  immovable,  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  ;"  but  where  unsettlement 
gets  into  the  visible  church,  and  the  inexperi- 
enced members  think  they  see  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  themselves  and  their 
brethren,  lukewarmness  is  induced  ;  and  they 
substitute  temporal  pursuits  for  their  religious 
duties.  Innovation  upon  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Society  has  had  a  very  unset- 
tling effect.  Many  young  people  have  been 
greatly  perplexed,  and  the  enemy  has  taken 
advantage  of  this,  to  entice  them  to  the  world 
for  their  enjoyments,  that  he  might  thereby 
hinder  the  Lord's  work  in  their  hearts.  But 
while  the  church  keeps  under  the  government 
of  the  blessed  Head,  he  will  lead  it  to  look  after 
the  flock,  over  which  he  has  appointed  watch- 
men, and  bring  it  under  a  lively  concern  from 
time  to  time,  to  extend  a  helping  hand  where 
it  is  needed. 

How  cheering  lo  young  persons,  to  see  the 
devotedness  of  elder  brethren  and  sisters  to 
their  Lord  and  Master,  striving  under  the  pow- 
er of  his  gathering  arm,  to  draw  them  into  the 
fold  of  Christ.  When  George  Dillwyn  with 
many  other  worthies,  occupied  our  galleries 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  he 
often  had  a  sweet  word  of  encouragement  for 
the  younger  and  less  advanced  members, 
which  spread  like  balm  over  their  exercised 
spirits,  and  animated  them  to  increased  dedi- 
cation to  their  heavenly  Leader.  Such  evi- 
dences of  love  and  tender  solicitude  in  the  fa- 
thers for  the  children,  produced  returning  feel- 
ings of  love  and  respect  towards  them,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  bound  thorn  together  in  true 


and  unfeigned  fellowship.  Many  young  peo- 
ple went  to  Yearly  Meeting  to  participate, 
according  lo  their  capacities,  in  the  general 
travail  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  the  mu- 
tual help  of  each  other,  and  to  receive  the  ad- 
monitions and  the  counsel  of  experience, 
dictated  by  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep.  Since 
that  day  we  have  partaken  of  a  large  share  of 
afflictions  ;  and  were  it  consistent  with  the  will 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  many  would  re- 
joice to  witness  the  flowing  of  the  healing 
waters,  to  restore  the  diseased,  to  renovate  the 
feeble  and  the  faultering  and  to  invigorate  the 
weary  with  energy  to  rebuild  the  waste  places. 
Possibly  some  of  the  hardships  we  have  en- 
dured, have  been  permitted  to  show  us,  that 
worldly  ease  throws  open  avenues  for  the 
enemy  to  enter  under  various  guises — the 
dangers  of  unwatchfulness — and  that  nothing 
but  a  patient,  confiding  reliance  upon  the  Lord, 
who  alone  can  keep  the  city,  will  serve  to 
draw  down  his  protecting  power.  It  may  be 
that  prayer  has  not  been  the  clothing  of  many 
as  it  ought  to  be  ;  not  asking  of  him  to  under- 
take for  us  and  his  cause,  nor  putting  their 
trust  and  faith  in  him,  instead  of  their  own 
wisdom  and  strength.  Well  will  it  be  to  learn 
by  the  things  we  have  suffered,  and  to  join  in 
fervent,  menial  breathings,  that  he  would  has- 
ten the  period,  when  true  Gospel  love  and 
unity  shall  take  the  place  of  all  party  feeling, 
throughout  our  borders,  and  labourers  be  sent 
forth,  qualified  to  build  up  the  broken  walls, 
and  to  sound  forth  the  truth  so  as  to  awaken 
to  righteousness,  many  who  are  in  danger  of 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death. 

Could  we  experience  in  our  approaching 
solemnity,  something  of  the  feast  of  ingather- 
ing, every  one  abstracting  his  thoughts  from 
things  abroad,  and  looking  into  his  own  condi- 
tion, witnessing  Christ  Jesus  to  be  in  the  midst, 
teaching  us  himself,  and  opening  to  the  col- 
lected church  the  way  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  its  various  branches,  there  would  be  a  little 
harvest  of  comfort  and  Divine  strength,  to 
animate  the  members  to  discharge  their  respec- 
tive duties,  when  they  reached  their  homes. 
The  burden-bearers  would  be  made  to  rejoice, 
and  the  Lord's  name  would  be  praised  by 
hearts,  humbled  in  a  sense  of  his  unmerited 
goodness  to  his  afflicted  people.  "Thus  sailh 
the  Lord,  again  there  shall  be  heard  in  this 
place,  the  voice  of  joy,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness, the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice 
of  the  bride — the  voice  of  them  that  shall  say, 
praise  the  Lord  of  hosts,  for  the  Lord  is  good  ; 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever — and  of  them 
that  shall  bring  the  sacrifice  of  praise  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  For  I  will  cause  to  return 
the  captivity  of  the  land  as  at  the  first,  saith 
the  Lord."  May  it  prove  to  be  our  happy 
experience ! 

Prayer. — Be  short  in  supplication  ;  use  no 
words  not  of  common  use,  and  the  same  words 
as  seldom  as  possible.  The  ineffable  majesty 
of  heaven  is  enough  lo  dazzle  all  human  con- 
ception ;  yet  the  "Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven,"  is  indeed  a  complete  model.  Stray 
from  its  simplicity  as  seldom  as  possible. — My 
wish,  is  strong  that  the  Father  of  all  mercies 
may  long  preserve  thee  a  choice  instrument,  a 
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silver  trumpet,  that  gives  a  certain  sound. — 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Fotktrgill  to 
his  brother  Samuel. 

We  shall  easily  grant,  our  honour,  as  our 
religion  is  more  hidden ;  and  that  neither 
are  so  discernible  by  worldly  men,  nor 
grateful  to  them.  Our  plainness  is  odd,  un- 
couth, and  goes  mightily  against  the  grain, 
and  so  does  Christianity  too,  and  that  for  the 
same  reasons.  But  had  not  the  heathen  spirit 
prevailed  too  long  under  a  Christian  profession, 
it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  discern  the  right 
from  the  wrong.  O  that  Christians  would 
look  upon  themselves  with  the  glass  of  righte- 
ousness, that  which  tells  true,  and  gives  them 
an  exact  knowledge  of  themselves  !  And  then 
let  them  examine,  what  in  them  and  about 
them,  agrees  with  Christ's  doctrine  and  life  ; 
and  they  may  soon  resolve,  whether  they  are 
real  Christians,  or  but  heathens,  christened 
with  the  name  of  Christians. — Penn. 


"  If  we  would  build  a  firm  wall  we  must  not 
hurry  it  up  too  fast;  we  must  go  on  gradually, 
and  allow  the  cement  time  to  dry.  It  is  good 
to  let  Truth  create  our  friendships — guide  us 
to  the  objects ;  order  us  as  to  the  growth  ;  and 
limit  us  as  to  the  degree.  Truth  should  be  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  these  intimacies,  or  they 
will  not  be  permanent.  As  best  wisdom  dwells 
with  prudence,  however  near  our  union  may 
be  with  one  another,  it  is  not  well  to  let  it  be 
too  publicly  manifest — it  may  raise  jealousy 
in  others,  cause  invidious  reflections,  and  be 
productive  of  many  inconveniences." 
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We  feel  particularly  desirous  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  article  on  another  page,  headed 
"They  shall  Build  the  Waste  Places."  It 
breathes  a  bland  and  affectionate,  yet  fervid 
spirit,  and  is  evidently  the  product  of  a  mind 
deeply  concerned  for  the  support  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  its  seri- 
ous perusal,  we  trust,  may  prove  a  seasonable 
and  profitable  preparation  for  the  attendance 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  now  about  to  com- 
mence. 


We  are  obliged  to  several  correspondents 
for  valuable  communications,  original  and  se- 
lected, which  will  be  published  in  due  time. 
Several  excellent  articles  furnished  within  a 
few  weeks,  have  been  already  printed  in  "The 
Friend" — but  we  hope  those  who  kindly  sent 
them  may  be  encouraged  to  renew  their  la- 
bours— this  fact  proving  that  others'  judgments 
had  coincided  with  their  own  as  to  the  value 
of  the  selections. 


To-day  the  interesting  "  Visit  to  the  Meno- 
monies"  is  brought  to  a  close.  With  No.  o 
of  the  present  volume  of  "The  Friend,"  its 
publication  commenced,  and  the  interest  has 
been  well  sustained  through  the  27  numbers 
into  which  it  was  divided.    Will  it  not — or  a 


considerable  portion  of  it — be  put  into  pam- 
phlet form  for  general  distribution?  There 
are  many  circumstances  in  the  narrative  con- 
cerning "  the  poor  Indian,"  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  that  ought  to  be  widely 
known.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  hear 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  natives,  till  the 
mind  regards  the  subject  as  an  abstraction — 
as  something  merely  wrong  in  theory,  over 
which  we  mourn  a  moment,  then  put  it  aside: — 
we  want  the  matter  brought  home  to  us  in 
facts — in  practice — to  lake  effective  hold  of 
our  slumbering  sympathies. 

The  portion  of  the  "  Visit"  relating  to  the 
supposed  Dauphin  of  France,  has  been  copied 
into  the  newspapers  and  widely  distributed. 
One  daily  journal  after  publishing  that  part  of 
the  narrative  concerning  Eleazar  Williams, 
found  the  demand  for  it  so  great  as  subse- 
quently to  reprint  the  account. 


The  staled  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held 
at  the  committee-room,  on  Seventh-day  even- 
ing, Fourth  month  13th,  at  7-g  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  month,  1850. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Board- 
ing-School, will  commence  on  Sixth-day,  the 
26th  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment in  case  the  school  should  be  filled, 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Joseph 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
Joseph  Scatlergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  Philadelphia. 


Friends'  Horses. 

Information  is  given  that  the  usual  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
horses  of  Friends  who  may  be  in  the  city  at- 
tending the  Yearly  Meeting,  or  on  other  reli- 
gious services  of  the  Society,  at  the  following 
places,  viz. — 

Douglass's,   (Pennsylvania    Hotel,)  Sixth 

below  Arch  stieet. 
Ash's,  (White  Horse,)  Callowhill  between 

Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
Kellogg's,  Filbert  street  above  Eighth. 
Trimmer's,  Prune  street  between  Fifth  and 

Sixth. 

English's  Ferry,  Camden. 
Cooper's,  Cooper's  Point. 

Friends  who  have  horses  accommodated, 
will  please  fill  up  and  sign  the  printed  form 
left  at  the  above  places,  to  enable  the  Commit- 
tee to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  bills 
when  presented. 


Select  Reader,  No.  1. 

The  Select  Reader  No.  1,  prepared  by  fh< 
Tract  Association  of  Friends,  is  now  ready  foi 
sale  at  the  Depository,  No.  84  Arch  street, 
It  is  designed  for  the  younger  class  of  pupils, 
Price  $1  a  dozen,  or  10  cents  for  a  single; 
copy. 

Teachers  and  those  interested  in  schools  are 
invited  to  examine  it. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  New  Garden 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  Second  month 
last,  William  Brantingham,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lydii 
Brantingham,  to  Rhoda,  daughter  of  James  Harvej 
and  Eleanor  Dean,  all  of  New  Garden. 

-,  on  Fourth-day,  the  27th  ult.,  at  Friends 


meeting,  Twelfth  street,  Joseph  Edge,  of  East  Cain 
Chester  county,  to  Mary  D.  Smith,  daughter  of  Job 
D.  Smith,  deceased,  of  this  city. 

-,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting-house 


at  Concord,  Pa.,  George  J.  Smedley,  of  Willistown 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  Alice  P.,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Larkin,  of  Bethel,  Delaware  county,  Pa. 


Penn's  Reflections  and  Maxims,  published  by 
Uriah  Hunt  <Sf  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth 
street.    Price  15  cents. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  a  cheap  edition  of  this 
excellent  work,  and  hope  it  may  have  an  ex- 
tensive circulation. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Plumstead,  Bucks  Co. 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Second  month  last 
Joshua  Michener,  an  esteemed  elder  and  overseer  o 
Plumstead  particular  and  Buckingham  Monthly  Meet 
ings,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  confined  tc 
the  house  most  of  the  winter,  and  the  last  two  weeks 
of  his  life  to  his  bed,  but  was  through  mercy  sparec 
much  acute  pain,  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle  falling  oul 
one  by  one  so  gently  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  by  him. 
self  or  his  friends.  He  frequently  appeared  undei 
much  exercise  of  mind  both  on  his  own  and  the  So- 
ciety's account.  At  one  time  he  said,  "  I  am  trying 
to  meet  the  blessed  Master,  the  alone  comforter ;"  add- 
ing, "  We  are  poor  things,  we  can  do  nothing  of  our- 
selves." In  alluding  to  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution 
he  observed,  "  It  is  a  great  change  ;  yet  I  feel  that  J 
am  not  forsaken."  He  remained  sensible  to  the  last 
and  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  supplication  much  o 
the  day  preceding  his  death,  and  quietly  passed  away 
with  his  mind  fixed  upon  Him  who  had  been  the  stai 
and  the  staff  of  his  life.  Although  this  dear  Friem 
will  be  much  missed  by  his  family  and  the  smal 
meetings  of  which  he  was  a  member,  yet  we  mouri 
not  as  those  without  hope,  believing  he  has  been  ga 
thered  to  the  just  of  all  generations,  "like  as  a  shod 
of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season,"  and  the  language 
forcibly  presents,  "Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behok 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  on  Rocky  River,  Chathan 

county,  N.  Carolina,  on  the  27th  of  Second  montl: 
1850,  Joseph  Hobson,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age;  i 
member  of  Cane  Creek  Monthly,  and  Rocky  Rive 
particular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  near  Moorestown,  N.  Jersej 

on  the  23rd  of  Third  month,  Margaretta,  wife  c 
Joseph  Buzby,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age.  This  dea 
Friend  was  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  test 
monies  of  Friends  in  their  ancient  purity.  Her  illnes 
was  borne  with  Christian  resignation,  during  whic 
she  imparted  much  tender  counsel  to  her  family  an 
relatives.  A  short  time  previous  to  her  departure,  si 
remarked,  the  "  awful  crisis  was  approaching,  and  h< 
day's  work  had  been  done  in  the  day  time  ;"  that  " 
her  death  had  no  sting — the  grave  no  victory."  SI 
was  desirous  that  her  end  might  be  peaceful,  whic 
was  through  Divine  mercy  granted;  and  while 
deeply  feel  our  loss,  we  have  the  consoling  belief  th 
to  her  it  is  everlasting  gain. 

 ,  on  the  13th  ult.,  at  Pattersonville,  Louisiari 

Elizabeth  A.  Warder,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  daught 
of  the  late  Jeremiah  Warder,  formerly  of  this  "cit 
in  the  40th  year  of  her  age. 
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Rercut  Explorations  Among  the  Himalayas. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  the  accomplished  botanist 
of  Sir  James  Ross's  Antarciic  Expedition,  has 
Ibeen  engaged  for  some  time  past,  in  exploring 
the  botanical  and  physical  character  of  Ihe 
Himalayas.  Accounts  received  from  him  about 
a  year  since,  informed  of  his  having  ascended 
the  eastern  part  of  this  stupendous  chain,  with- 
in sight  of  the  great  snowy  range  out  of  which 
rise  the  two  peaks  of  Kinchin  jinga,  one  of 
them  a  new  competitor  for  the  first  place  in 
point  of  elevation  among  the  mountain  sum- 
mits of  our  globe.    Its  altitude,  according  to 
Colonel  Waugh,  Director  of  the  Trigonomet- 
rical Survey  of  India,  is  28,178  English  feet. 
Its  principal  rival,  Dhawalaghiri — or  more 
briefly  Dwala<;ari — which  for  a  few  years  past 
has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  preeminence,  is, 
(according  to  the  height  usually  attributed  to  it, 
107  feet  lower,  while  its  predecessor  Schama- 
jlari — alsowiitten  Choumalarie — now  "hides 
jits  diminished  head"  at  only  23,929  feet  above 
(the  level  of  the  ocean.    The  question  of  pri- 
i ority  is  perhaps  not  yet  decided.    A  letter 
Ifrom  Dr.  Hooker  to  Humboldt,  dated  Darjee- 
jling,  July  25th,  1848,  containing  information 
I  of  the  measurement  of  Kinchin-jinga,  states 
^expressly  that  "  a  new  determination  of  the 
i  Dhawalaghiri  leaves  to  the  latter  the  first  rank 
| among  all  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya."    On  the  other  hand  in  the  table 
lof  altitudes  appended  to  the  new  edition  of 
|  Somerville's  Physical  Geography,  issued  from 
the  English  press  some  time  after  the  receipt 
of  information  respecting  the  measurement  of 
Kinchin-jinga,  the  altitude  of  Dhawalaghiri  is 
set  down  at  26,862  English  feet. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Hooker.  When  lie 
wrote  from  Dnrjeeling  he  was  anxiously  wait- 
,ing  for  an  opportunity  of  effecting  the  pass  of 
the  higher  ridges  to  the  great  Table-land  of 
Thibet,  in  order  to  determine  the  questions 
submitted  to  him  by  Humboldt  relative  to  its 
elevation  and  snow  lines.  Owing  to  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  tho  frontiers  are  guarded  by 


the  Chinese  and  Sikkim  tribes,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  provisions  and  guides,  it 
was  some  months  before  he  could  make  I 
pass.    This,  however,  he  at  length  effected  ; 
as  described  in  the  following  letter. 

"Tungu.N.  E.  Sikkim,  alt.  13,500  feet, 
July  25th,  1849. 

"  I  have  at  length  carried  my  point,  and 
stood  upon  the  table-land  of  Thibet  beyond  the 
Sikkim  frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  15,5U0  feet, 
at  the  back  of  the  great  range  of  snowy  moun- 
tains. The  pass  is  about  ten  miles  north  of 
this.  We  have  Thibetan  ponies,  mounted 
thereon  a  la  Tartar e  ;  but  I  walked  a  "consid- 
erable part  of  the  way,  collecting  many  new 
plants.  The  Thibetans  come  over  the  frontier 
in  summer  to  feed  their  Yaks,  and  reside  in 
horse-hair  tents.  I  entered  one  and  was  much 
amused  with  a  fine  Chinese-looking  girl,  a  jolly 
laughing  wench,  who  presented  me  with  a  slice 
of  curd.  These  people  eat  curd  with  herbs, 
milk,  and  Fagopyrtim  bread — only  the  richer 
can  afford  to  purchase  rice.  They  have  two 
sorts  of  churn  :  one  is  a  goat-skin,  in  which 
the  cream  is  enclosed  and  beaten,  stamp- 
ed upon  and  rolled  ;  the  other  is  an  oblong 
box,  a  yard  in  length,  full  of  rhododendron 
twigs,  frosted  with  butter — and  maggots. 
Some  miles  further  we  reached  the  tents 
of  Peppin,  the  Lachen  Soubah,  and  were 
most  graciously  received  by  his  squaw  and 
family.  The  whole  party  squatted  in  a  ring 
within  the*  tent,  myself  seated  at  the  head  on 
a  beautiful  Chinese  mat.  The  lady  of  the 
Soubah  made  tea,  adding  salt  and  butter,  and 
each  produced  our  Bhotea  cup,  which  was  al- 
ways kept  full.  Curd,  parched  rice,  and  beat- 
en maize  were  handed  liberally  round.  Our 
fire  was  of  juniper  wood,  and  the  utensils  of 
clay,  moulded  at  Dijarchi,  except  the  bamboo 
churn,  in  which  the  tea,  salt,  and  butter  were 
churned  previous  to  boiling.  *  *  Presently  a 
tremendous  peal,  like  thunder,  echoed  down 
the  glen.  My  companions  started  to  their 
feet,  and  cried  for  me  to  be  off, —  for  the  moun- 
tains were  falling,  and  a  violent  storm  was  at 
hand.  We  pursued  our  way  for  five  or  six 
miles  in  a  thick  fog  ;  the  roar  of  the  falling 
masses  from  Kincliin-jovv  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Chomoimo  on  the  other  being  truly  awful. 
Happily,  no  fragment  can  enter  the  valley,  by 
reason  of  the  low  hills  which  flank  the  river 
along  whose  bed  we  were  journeying.  Violent 
rain  ensued,  and  drenched  us  to  the  skin.  Gra- 
dually, as  we  ascended,  the  valley  widened; 
and  at  the  altitude  of  about  15,000  feet  we 
emerged  into  the  broad,  flat  table-land,  com- 
posed of  range  after  range  of  inosculating 
stony  terraces,  with  a  little  herbage,  amongst 
which  the  Lachen  river  meanders.  Five  hun- 
dred feet  farther  we  found  ourselves  at  the  lop 
of  a  long  flat  lidge,  connecting  the  north-west 


extreme  of  Kinchin-jow  with  Chomoimo — and 
here  stood  the  boundary  mark. 

"  Happily,  the  weather  cleared,  northward 
the  plateau  dipped  by  successive  very  low 
ridges,  overhung  with  a  canopy  of  the  vapours 
(hat  had  deluged  us.  Easterly  was  the  blue 
sky  and  low  ridges  of  the  lofty  table-land, 
which  here  backs  the  great  range.  To  the 
west  the  spurs  of  Chomoimo  and  much  mist 
veiled  the  horizon.  South-east  Kinchin-jow, 
a  flat-topped  mass  of  snow,  altitude  20,000 
feet,  rose  abruptly  from  rocky  cliffs  and  piles 
of  debris.  South-west  was  Chomoimo,  equally 
snow  ;  while  southward,  between  these  moun- 
tains, the  plateau  dipped  into  the  funnel-mouth 
head  of  the  Lachen  valley.  Here  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  solving  the  great  problem — the 
Elevation  of  the  Snow  Line.  Strange  to  say, 
there  was  not* a  particle  of  snow  to  be  seen 
anywhere  en  rovte,  right  or  left,  nor  on  the 
great  mountains  for  1500  feet  above  my  posi- 
tion. The  snow  line  in  Sikkim  lies  on  the  In- 
dian face  of  the  Himalayan  range,  at  below 
15,000  feet, — on  the  Thibetan  (northern)  slope 
at  above  16,000.  I  felt  greatly  delighted,  and 
made  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry ; — somewhat  rude,  for  at  this  great  eleva- 
tion my  temples  throb,  and  I  retch  with 
sickness. 

"  Just  above  1 5,000  feet  ali  the  plants  are 
new  ;  but  the  moment  you  reach  the  table-land 
nine-tenths  of  them  disappear.  Plants  that  are 
found  at  12—13,000  feet  on  the  Indian  ap- 
proaches to  Thibet,  did  not  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  pass  ;  still,  as  I  always  expected,  at  the 
turning  point  when  the  alpine  Himalayan  veg- 
etation is  to  be  soon  replaced  by  Thibetan 
sterility,  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  Flora, 
and  a  developement  of  species  which  are  not 
found  farther  south,  at  equal  altitude  in  the 
Himalaya.  We  made  a  fire  of  Yak  dung 
dried,  and  blew  it  up  with  bellows  of  goat 
skin,  armed  with  a  snout  of  Yak's  horn.  My 
poor  Lepchas  were  benumbed  with  cold.  I 
stayed  an  hour  and  a-half  on  the  Thibetan 
side  of  the  frontier,  and  obtained  good  baro- 
metrical observations,  and  others  with  boiling 
water, — but  the  latter  process  is  infinitely  the 
more  troublesome.  On  our  return  the  wea- 
ther cleared  magnificently,  and  the  views  of  the 
great  mountain  already  named  rising  perpendi- 
cularly, exceeded  any  that  1  ever  beheld.  For 
60U0  feel  they  rise  sheer  up  and  loom  through 
the  mist  overhead  ;  their  black  wall-like  laces 
patched  with  ice,  and  their  tabular  tops  capped 
with  a  bed  of  green  snow,  probably  from  200 
to  300  feet  thick.  Southerly  down  the  glen 
the  mountains  sunk  to  low  hills  to  rise  again 
in  the  parallel  of  the  great  chain  twenty  miles 
south,  to  perpetual  snow,  in  rugged  peaks. 
We  stopped  again  at  Peppift's  tent  for  refresh- 
ment, and  I  again  look  horse.    Mv  stubborn, 
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intractable,  unshod  Tartar  pony  never  missed 
n  loot.  Sharp  rocks,  deep  stony  torrents,  slip- 
pery paths,  or  pitch  darkness,  were  all  the  same 
to  him.  These  ponies  are  sorry  looking 
beasts  :  but  the  Soubah  who  weighs  sixteen 
stone,  rode  his  down  the  whole  thirty  miles  of 
rocks,  stones,  streams,  and  mountains;  and  ex- 
cept to  stop  and  shake  themselves  like  a  dog, 
with  a  violence  that  nearly  unhorsed  me,  neither 
his  steed  nor  mine  exhibited  any  symptoms  of 
fatigue.  Fever  rages  below  from  Cboontam 
to  Darjeeling.  My  people  behave  admirably, 
and  I  never  hear  a  complaint ;  but"  1  find  it 
very  hard  to  see  a  poor  fellow  come  in,  his 
load  left  behind,  staggering  with  fever,  which 
he  has  caught  by  sleeping  in  the  valleys,  eyes 
sunk,  temples  throbbing,  pulse  at  120,  and  ut- 
terly disabled  from  calling  up  the  merry  smile 
with  which  the  kind  creatures  always  greet 
me.  We  have  little  rain,  but  much  mist ;  and 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  keeping  my  plants  in 
order.  Do  not  be  alarmed  for  me  about  fever, 
for  I  shall  not  descend  below  6000  feet.  1 
have  not  been  below  10,000  feet  for  the  last 
two  months.  1  lead  a  hard,  but  healthy  life, 
and  know  not  what  it  is  to  spend  a  lonely- 
feelinj'  hour,  though  without  a  soul  to  converse 
with.  Arranging  and  labelling  plants,  and 
writing  up  my  journal,  are  no  ^rifling  occupa- 
tion, and  I  am  incessantly  at  work. 

Joseph  Dai/ton  Hookek." 

The  relative  position  of  the  snow  line  on  the 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Himala- 
yas,  as  stated  above,  does  not  very  well  accord 
with  the  observation  of  previous  explorers. 
Possibly,  however,  the  16,000  feet  given  as 
the  altitude  of  this  line  on  the  Thibetian  side, 
may  be  a  misprint  for  19,000.  With  this 
change  Dr.  Hooker's  report  is  not  materially 
different  from  former  accounts,  and  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  his  statement  of  the  results 
of  his  first  observations  on  this  point,  trans- 
mitted in  a  previous  letter  addressed  to  Hum- 
boldt, from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  In  the  '  trans-Sutlej  region'  in  36°  latitude, 
we  often  saw  the  snow  limit  only  commence 
at  an  altitude  of  20,000  English  feet,  while  in 
the  passes  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  between 
Assam  and  Burman,  in  27°  latitude,  where  the 
most  southern  Asiatic  snowy  mountains  are 
situated,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  sinks  to 
15,000  English  feet." 

The  local  differences,  however,  are  very 
great.  There  may  be  situations  on  the  south- 
ern declivity  where  the  altitude  of  the  snow 
line  is  within  a  thousand  feet  of  that  of  the 
same  line  in  some  places  on  the  northern  side, 
or  where  it  even  exceeds  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  difference  which  has  been 
observed  is  nearly  9000  feet;*  so  that  the 
mean  difference  may  be  assumed  to  be  four  or 
five  thousand  feet. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  interesting  phe- 
nomenon is  doubtless  the  great  extent  of  very 
elevated  land  lying  immediately  north  of  the 


*  Alexander  Gerard  saw  tbe  snow  limit  ascend  on 
the  Thibetian  declivity  to  20,465  English  feet,  (which 
is  about  4,700  feet  higher  than  the  usual  altitude  of 
this  line  under  the  equator);  and  on  the  Indian  decli- 
vity Jacquemont  once  saw  it,  north  of  Cursali  on  the 
Jumnolri,  as  low  as  11,510  feet. — HumloldVs  Aspects 
of  Nature, 


Himalayas.  It  should  be  observed  that  it  is 
on  the  peaks  and  ridges  that  rise  out  of  this 
vast  plateau,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the 
mighty  chain  that  walls  it  in  on  the  south,  that 
the  remarkable  elevation  of  the  snow  line 
occurs.  The  surface  of  Great  and  Little  Thi- 
bet, to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  a  million  square 
miles,  has  a  mean  elevation  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  much  of  the  latter  country,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  has  an  average  altitude  of 
11,500  feet  above  the  ocean.  As  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  cold  that  reigns  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  distance  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  manifest, 
that  where  this  surface  is,  to  so  vast  an  extent, 
greatly  elevated,  the  cold  of  the  upper  strata 
of  the  air  must  be  proportionally  less.  Ac- 
cordingly this  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to 
the  Himalayas  :  it  has  been  observed  in  some 
parts  of  the  Andes.  The  great  elevation  of 
the  snow  limit  on  the  Thibetian  plateau,  is  pro- 
bably in  part  owing  to  the  purity  and  serenity 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  infrequent  formation  of 
snow,  as  well  as  its  rapid  evaporation,  in 
a  very  dry  and  clear  atmosphere.  From  some 
such  cause  as  this,  Aconcagua,  now  the  ac- 
knowledged monarch  of  the  Andes,*  and  pro- 
bably the  highest  mountain  in  America,  has 
been  seen  free  from  snow,  although  its  eleva- 
tion is  nearly  24,000  feet.  This  peak  "  has 
been  incorrectly  designated  as  a  volcano,  a 
term  generally  applied  in  Chili  to  every  ele- 
vated and  snowy  peak."  "  It  offers  no  trace 
of  modern  igneous  origin. "f  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  snow  cannot  therefore  be  attributed 
to  internal  heat.  LLN. 

*  Sorata  and  Ulimani  for  some  years  past  consider- 
ed to  be  the  highest  peaks  on  this  continent,  now  yield 
the  palm  of  superiority  to  at  least  six  other  summits, 
Aconcagua  in  Chili,  Chimborazo  in  Ecuador,  and  four 
in  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras.  The  altitudes  hitherto 
ascribed  to  the  giants  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  were  cal- 
culated by  Pentland,  a  distinguished  geologist  and  ex- 
plorer. He  has  since  found,  by  more  careful  esti- 
mates, that  these  altitudes  were  some  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  too  great.  Sorata  now  stands  at  21,286, 
and  Ulimani  at  21,149  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

t  Somerville's  Physical  Geography. 

Delineations  uf  Heaven. 
It  is  not  on  the  circumstances  or  the  scene- 
ry, the  faculties  or  employments  of  Heaven, 
that  the  Scripture  dwells.  Some  imagery 
taken  from  earthly  things  it  necessarily  em- 
ploys, in  order  to  clothe  the  ideas  which  it 
would  present  to  us,  and  that  imagery  is  noble 
and  exquisitely  pure  beyond  anything  to  be 
found  elsewhere;  but  the  nature  of  the  figures 
used,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  one  is 
exchanged  for  another,  utterly  prevent  the 
imagination  from  fastening  upon  them,  as 
being  themselves  the  realities  of  heavenly 
things.  The  mind  does  not  rest  on  the  thrones, 
and  golden  crowns,  and  kingly  feasts,  on  the 
white  robes  and  palms  in  the  hand,  and  the 
voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  and 
the  living  creatures,  and  the  elders,  and  the 
Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns 
and  seven  eyes,  on  the  sea  of  glass  like  unto 
crystal,  and  the  rainbow  round  about  the 
throne  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald,  on  the 
city  with  its  twelve  gates  of  pearl  and  founda- 


tions of  precious  stones,  and  the  river  of  water 
shaded  by  the  tree  of  life.  The  realities  which 
are  shadowed  forth  in  imagery  such  as  this 
the  spiritual  mind  apprehends,  and  fastens  on 
them  with  all  the  fervour  of  desire  and  hope; 
but  they  are  such  as  only  the  spiritual  mind 
can  apprehend.  In  short,  the  whole  revela- 
tion on  this  subject  is  so  constructed,  as  to 
address  itself  exclusively  to  the  instincts  of  the 
renewed  spirit.  Much  might  perhaps  have 
been  revealed  which  would  have  enchanted 
the  taste  and  imagination  of  one  whose  heart 
was  unchanged.  But,  in  that  case,  how  fright- 
ful would  have  been  the  increase  of  self- 
delusion  in  men  who  would  have  delighted 
themselves  in  (what  we  may  call)  the  acci- 
dents of  heaven,  while  they  were  unable  to 
apprehend  its  essence )  and  we  should  have 
been  bewildered  amidst  a  crowd  of  dreamers, 
and  talkers  and  expectants  of  eternal  things, 
whose  spirit  was  earthly,  and  whose  portion 
was  with  the  world.  There  would  indeed 
have  been  the  appearance  of  a  recompense  of 
reward,  which  unsanctified  minds  could  have 
embraced,  and  the  hope  of  which  might  have 
mingled  its  power  with  low  motives  and  selfish 
aims.  But  from  all  this  Divine  wisdom  has 
saved  us,  by  its  concealments,  as  well  as  its 
announcements.  Much  more  might  have  been 
said  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  than  that  it 
is  "  undefiled ;"  much  more  of  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  than  that  "  therein 
dvvelleth  righteousness."  But  when  these  are 
the  only  points  put  forward,  it  is  alone  by  the 
conscience  which  shrinks  from  "  defilement," 
and  by  the  mind  renewed  in  "  righteousness" 
and  true  holiness,  that  such  anticipations  will 
be  fondly  indulged.  We  might  have  been 
told  much  of  the  details  of  eternal  happiness, 
and  of  the  society  in  which  it  will  be  enjoy- 
ed; but  we  are  told  little  or  nothing,  except 
the  one  thing  which  constitutes  its  essence  and 
its  source.  "  Where  I  am,  ye  shall  be  also:" 
"The  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  They  shall  see 
His  face,  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their 
foreheads :"  "  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them  and  be  their  God."  While  this  is  .the 
whole  account  of  heavenly  happiness,  the 
world  can  see  nothing  to  attract  it.  The  at- 
traction is  felt  only  by  hearts  which  have 
already  learned,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit,  to  live  by  the  love  of  God  their  Sa- 
viour, and  whose  fellowship  is  with  the  Father 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  With  them, 
the  hope  of  heaven  is  the  crowning  exercise 
of  their  highest  aspirations.  It  is  no  merce- 
nary calculation  of  future  compensations,  but 
a  spirit  rising  directly  to  the  fountain  of  holi- 
ness and  truth  ;  longing  for  the  promised  en- 
joyment of  the  presence  and  likeness  of  God  ; 
and  fixing  its  eye,  not  on  what  Christ  may 
give,  but  on  Christ  Himself.  "  It  is  belter  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ."  "  Then  shall  we 
be  ever  with  the  Lord."  "  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  when 
he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  He  is."  "  As  for  me,  I  shall 
behold  thy  presence  in  righteousness,  and 
when  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  it." — London  Christian  Ob- 
server. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  BROWN  FAMILY. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  following  interest* 
iig  narrative  has  ever  been  printed.  The 
opy  before  us  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  George 
I'hurchman,  and  the  account  was  probably 
'  rst  committed  to  paper  by  him.  It  is  pecu- 
iarly  fitted  for  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend," 
hat  valuable  repository  of  records  for  the  use 
if  the  future  historian  of  our  Society,  and  the 
ditor  is  requested  to  give  it  a  place  there. 

S. 

In  Account  of  the  contincement,  and  some 
remarkable  things  relating  to  1Vi!lia?n 
Brown,  [the  father  of  William  and  James 
Brown,  who  came  o$cr  early  from  England 

i  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  about,  the  year 

i   •) 

I  His  latter  residence  was  in  Bedfordshire  or 
Northamptonshire,  in  a  village  or  parish  call- 
ed Puddington,  near  Wellingborough  ;  but  he 
dwelt  before  in  another  part  of  the  nation,  of 
rvhich  we  have  not  any  clear  account.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  communion  with  the 
Baptists,  but  growing  dissatisfied  with  their 
tenets  and  practices,  he  joined  with  the  Puri- 
tans, being  a  teacher  among  both,  and  a  seek- 
ng  religious  man,  whose  mind  was  drawn  into 
ji  careful  search  after  further  purity  of  life, 
jind  that  religion  which  truly  changes  the  heart 
from  vile  affections.  About  the  first  going  forth 
i)fihat  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  William 
pewsbury,  he  came  to  the  town  where  this 
jiious  man  dwelt ;  who  observed  him  as  he 
(vas  passing  along,  and  taking  notice  of  the 
iolidity  of  William's  countenance,  invited  him 
|o  turn  in  and  break  bread  with  him  ;  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  when  they  sal  down 
io  eat,  the  said  Brown  had  a  little  ceremony, 
ar  grace  before  meat.  W.  D.  sat  still  and  did 
(lot  join  therein.  He  afterwards  was  invited  to 
nelp  himself, but  sitting  in  a  grave  manner,  he 
Replied,  "If  thou  wilt  first  partake  with  me,  I 
shall  be  free  to  partake  with  thee  ;"  and  after 
i  short  silence  was  drawn  forth  in  testimony, 
jeginning  with  these  words,  "  O  earth,  earth, 
lear  the  Word  of  the  Lord  !"  branching  forth 
n  a  living  and  powerful  manner,  which  effec- 
mally  reached  and  convinced  this  religious 
pan.  After  this,  he  accompanied  W.  D.  on 
he  way  towards  a  neighbouring  village,  and 
recommended  him  to  a  certain  man's  house, 
ivho  was  likewise  religiously  inclined;  this 
nan  also  was  effectually  convinced  on  Wil- 
lam's  visit. 

When  he,  the  said  William  Brown,  returned 
lome,  his  wife  asked  him  wherefore  he  brought 
hat  madman  into  their  house?  He  answered 
hus :  "  Why  woman,  he  hath  brought  the 
tternal  Truth  of  God  to  us  !"  She  was  some- 
vhat  affected,  but  did  not  then  know  the  mean- 
ng  of  it ;  but  becoming  more  still,  and  deeply 
houoditful,  she  was  also  convinced.  William 
}ewsbury  returning  sometime  afterwards,  this 
riend  obtained  leave  of  the  priest  for  him  to 
Utend  at  the  parish  church,  so  called  ;  and 
ipon  his  (W.  D.'s)  powerful  doctrine  there, 
nany  people  were  convinced  ;  but  the  priests 
\nd  others  that  were  mote  hard  hearted,  soon 
jrew  bitter,  and  were  much  enraged  against 


Friends  :  making  use  of  cruel  speeches,  and 
hard  treatment;  terming  the  power  which  at- 
tended their  ministry,  witchcraft ;  and  endea- 
vouring to  stir  up  persecution,  which  greatly 
increased  in  those  days. 

After  William  Brown's  convincement,  his 
landlord  sent  him  a  couple  of  hounds  to  feed 
and  raise  up  for  him,  being  a  wild,  airy  man, 
given  to  sporting  and  merriment ;  but  this 
Friend  refused,  from  a  conscientious  scruple  he 
had  against  giving  countenance  to  such  vain 
diversions.  The  landlord  was  much  displeas- 
ed at  this  refusal  of  his  tenant  to  comply  with 
his  desire  ;  and  having  generally  paid  his  rent 
punctually  at  a  set  time  every  half  year,  to  a 
steward  appointed  to  settle  for,  and  receive  the 
rents,  he  had  not  been  careful  to  demand  re- 
ceipts ;  the  steward  having  appeared  honest 
and  trusty  in  that  business.  But  the  landlord 
taking  advantage  of  his  neglect,  came  and  de- 
manded the  rent.  Brown  told  him  it  was  paid 
at  the  proper  day  to  the  steward.  The  land- 
lord then  queried  if  he  had  a  receipt  for  it  ? 
He  told  him  no;  as  he  had  not  been  in  the  way 
of  asking  receipts,  expecting  there  would  not 
be  occasion  for  it.  Yet  the  cruel  man  said, 
"Except  you  will  take  your  oath  that  it  is 
paid,  you  shall  pay  it  to  me  ;"  endeavouring 
to  compel  him  to  swear;  and  for  his  refusal, 
being  of  a  tender  conscience  therein,  because 
he  believed  our  Saviour  had  forbidden  all 
swearing  to  his  followers,  this  Friend  had  to 
pay  his  rent  again,  though  it  had  been  paid 
before.  After  this  the  landlord  was  bitter,  and 
not  fond  of  seeing  or  conversing  with  his  ten- 
ant, being  probably  condemned  in  himself  for 
such  usage  given  ;  yet  turned  him  off  the  farm. 
And  Friends  at  that  time  being  viewed  by 
many  other  professors  in  an  unfavourable 
light,  because  of  their  singularity  and  consci- 
entious scruples  in  divers  things,  which  differ- 
ed from  the  corrupt  ways  of  the  world,  it  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  difficulty  for  him  to  find 
another  farm  to  settle  upon  to  his  mind,  and 
so  he  remained  without  one  for  some  time, 
until  he  came  to  live  with  his  family  near 
Wellingborough  aforesaid,  which  was  distant 
from  the  place  he  before  dwelt  at.  From  his 
industry,  and  steady,  upright  conduct  on  the 
second  farm,  he  was  in  good  repute,  and  much 
in  favour  with  his  new  landlord  ;  and  the  Lord 
prospering  him  in  his  worldly  affairs,  his  pos- 
sessions enlarged;  and  the  landlord  offered 
him  more  land  to  occupy  than  he  desired,  till 
at  length  he  had  as  much  as  amounted  in  rent 
to  £100  per  annum,  or  more. 

The  time  of  William  Brown's  death  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  the  year  1664,  having  been 
an  approved  and  faithful  minister  for  some 
time.  On  his  death-bed,  and  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  was  abundantly  favoured  with  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence  near  him,  greatly 
to  his  comfort,  and  the  encouragement  of  his 
children  to  press  after  pure  religion,  and  a 
holy  conformity  to  the  cross  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer, whereby  the  sting  of  death  is  removed, 
and  the  soul  enabled  to  triumph  over  hell  and 
the  grave,  and  to  witness  even  in  time  those 
rapturous  enjoyments  which  follow  a  life  spent 
in  the  fear  and  service  of  the  Lord  Almighty. 
For  although  for  a  trial  of  the  faith  and  pa- 
tience of  his  saints,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 


his  own  purpose  in  spreading  evangelical  light 
and  glory  in  the  earth,  to  discover  the  corrup- 
tion of  men  in  their  empty  forms  of  religion 
without  the  life  and  power  of  Christ,  and  to 
shake  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  the  Lord  may 
permit  his  chosen  servants  to  pass  through 
great  tribulation  and  persecution,  imposed  on 
them  by  the  men  of  this  world,  yet  he  mani- 
fests himself  to  be  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  those 
who  are  diligent  and  faithful  to  seek  and  serve 
him  through  all  that  is  suffered  to  come  upon 
them  ;  of  which  we  are  credibly  informed,  this 
worthy  faithful  Friend  our  predecessor,  was  a 
living  witness  in  his  latter  days  ;  expressing  to 
his  wife  in  substance  after  this  manner,  "  The 
Lord  whom  I  have  sought  and  served  in  my 
lifetime,  although  he  haih  been  my  staff"  and 
comfort,  and  hath  often  heretofore  eminently 
appeared  to  me,  yet  the  riches  and  fulness  of 
his  glory  now  seems  to  be  more  to  me  than 
ever  ;  and  for  thy  comfort  he  hath  even  showed 
me,  that  thou  shalt  live  to  bring  up  all  our 
children,  and  they  shall  be  blessed,  and  all 
favoured  to  keep  their  habitations  in  the  Truth ;" 
which  was  fulfilled  according  to  the  testimony 
and  relation  of  his  son  William,  who  said,  "I 
am  a  witness  that  this  was  a  true  prophecy  ; 
for  I  am  the  youngest  of  his  nine  children,  (he 
having  six  sons  beside,  and  two  daughters,) 
who  all  lived,  and  were  favoured  to  die  in 
unity  with  Friends." 

After  William  Penn  obtained  a  grant  from 
King  Charles  the  Second,  for  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  proposal  thereupon 
of  many  Friends  removing  from  England  to 
settle  in  America,  there  was  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  were  valuable,  about  the 
propriety  of  such  a  removal,  lest  it  should  be 
deemed  flying  from  persecution.  But  William 
Dewsbury  travelling  into  those  parts  where 
the  Browns  lived,  in  Northamptonshire,  had  a 
meeting  there,  and  proved  as  the  means  of 
settling  and  reconciling  the  minds  of  some  that 
were  in  doubts,  expressing  in  his  testimony  to 
this  effect :  "  The  Lord  is  about  to  plant  the 
wilderness  of  America  with  a  choice  vine  or 
noble  seed,  which  shall  grow  and  flourish;" 
and  in  the  language  of  a  prophet  divinely  in- 
spired, he  added  nearly  thus  :  "  I  see  them,  I 
see  them,  under  His  blessing,  arising  in  a  stale 
of  prosperity  !"  thereby  foretelling  the  spread- 
ing of  Truth  in  America. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Claims  on  our  Humanity. 

"  On  whatever  exercised,  there  is  a  sweet 
sensation  that  mercy  leaves  on  the  mind,  which 
is  imparted  only  by  itself.  It  would  be  easy 
to  adduce  numerous  instances,  to  show  that 
benevolence  expended,  but  not  wasted,  propor- 
tioned, but  not  squandered,  in  solicitude  for  I  ho 
well  being  of  every  species  of  life,  affords  u 
pure  and  virtuous  delight. 

"Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  pursuits  of  natural  history,  it  is  not  the 
least  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  purify  the 
heart.,  and  raise  it  above  the  low  and  grovel- 
ling desires  for  sensual,  turbulent,  and  crimi- 
nal enjoyments.  The  cultivation  of  innocent 
pleasures,  is  one  of  our  best  defences  against 
indulgences  in  those  of  an  opposite  tendency. 
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'The  man  who  can  find  pleasure  in  watching 
the  wonderful  operations  carried  on  in  a  bee- 
hive, will  not  he  reduced  to  have  recourse  to 
the  gaming-table  for  amusement;  and  he  who 
is  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  the  eagle,  who 
loves  the  morning  song  of  the  lark,  who  de- 
lights to  wntcii  the  return  of  the  rooks  to  their 
nests,  will  find  he  has  pleasures  within  his 
reach,  which  the  votaries  of  dissipation  and 
folly  must  never  hope  to  taste.'  We  are 
scarcely  prepared  to  affirm  that  mere  natural 
humanity  includes  moral  virtue  ;  but  we  doubt 
not,  that  the  feelings  of  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness which  are  cherished  towards  animals,  are 
the  materials  of  which  the  higher,  social,  and 
even  the  Christian  virtues  are  formed  under 
superior  auspices,  and  that  towards  these  nobler 
and  more  elevated  attainments  they  are  an  ap- 
proximation. Humanity  is  the  genial  soil,  in 
which  the  domestic  affections,  universal  phi- 
lanthropy, and  heavenly  charity  grow  and 
flourish,  and  bring  forth  their  richest  and  most 
abundant  fruits." 

Selected. 

'TIS  GOOD  TO  LIVE. 

I  thank  thee,  Father,  that  I  live  ! 

I  thank  thee  for  these  gifts  of  thine  — 

For  bending  skies  of  heavenly  blue, 

And  stars  divine ; 

For  this  green  earth,  where  wild,  sweet  airs, 
Like  freest  spirits  joyous  stray — 
For  winding  stream,  and  trees,  and  flowers, 
Beside  its  way. 

But  more  I  thank  thee  for  true  hearts 
That  bear  sweet  gifts  of  love  to  me, 
Whom  mine  enfolds,  and  feels  that  this 
Is  love  of  thee. 

Warm  from  their  spirits  spreads  around 
An  atmosphere  serene — divine — 
Magnetical,  like  golden  haze, 

Encircling  mine. 

To-day  I  bless  thee  most  for  power — 
It  draws  me,  Father,  nearest  thee — 
To  love  all  thine  e'en  though  they  give 
No  love  to  me. 

In  stillness  deep  I  walk  a  land 
Where  spirit  forms  my  footsteps  greet, 
And  beauteous  thoughts  an  angel  band 

Chant  low  and  sweet. 

Drear  hours  I  know  will  darkly  come 
Like  April  days  of  cloud  and  rain  ; 
But  thus  must  hearts,  like  wintry  fields, 
Grow  green  again. 

I  thank  thee,  Father,  that  I  live  ! 
Though  waitings  fill  this  earth  of  thine ; 
To  labour  for  thy  suffering  ones 

Is  joy  divine  ! 

And  even  I,  so  weak  and  poor, 
May  bear  some  word  of  life  from  Thee; 
A  beam  of  hope  may  reach  some  heart, 
Even  through  me. 


Selected. 

THE  EVENING  HOURS. 

BY  H.  F.  LYTTE. 

Sweet  evening  hour  !  sweet  evening  hour  ! 
That  calms  the  air  and  shuts  the  flower  ; 
That  brings  the  wild  bee  to  its  nest, 
The  infant  to  its  mother's  breast. 


Sweet  hour  !  that  bids  the  labourer  cease ; 
That,  gives  the  weary  team  release, 
And  leads  them  home,  and  crowns  them  there, 
With  rest  and  shelter,  food  and  care.  . 

O  season  of  soft  sounds  and  hues, 
Of  twilight  walks  among  the  dews, 
Of  feelings  calm,  and  converse  sweet, 
And  thoughts  too  shadowy  to  repeat ! 

Yes,  lovely  hour  !  thou  art  the  time 
When  feelings  flow  and  wishes  climb  ; 
When  timid  souls  begin  to  dare, 
And  God  receives  and  answers  prayer. 

Then  trembling,  through  the  dewy  skies, 
Look  out  the  stars,  like  thoughtful  eyes 
Of  angels,  calm  reclining  there, 
And  gazing  on  the  world  of  care. 

Sweet  hour  !  for  heavenly  musing  made, 
When  Isaac  walked  and  Daniel  prayed; 
When  Abraham's  offering  God  did  own, 
And  Jesus  loved  to  be  alone. 

For  "  The  friend." 

Conduct  in  Meetings  for  Discipline. 

As  there  is  an  individual  concern  in  our 
meetings  for  discipline,  to  keep  a  single  eye  to 
the  pointings  of  Truth,  and  the  members  are 
favoured  to  act  from  the  instructions  of  hea- 
venly wisdom,  a  moderation  of  expression,  a 
due  degree  of  deference  and  condescension  to 
each  other,  and  a  forbearing  each  other  in  love 
will  be  manifested.  Offerings  will  be  made  in 
meekness  and  humility,  and  each  in  honour 
preferring  others  to  himself,  will  he  enabled 
to  realize  this  saying,  "  He  that  is  greatest 
amongst  you,  shall  be  your  servant."  (Matt, 
xxiii.  11.)  As  Friends  dwell  here,  they  will 
be  a  help  and  consolation  to  each  other  in 
these  meetings.  They  will  be  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  and  the  circulation  of  heavenly  love 
will  be  found  to  prevail  in  them.  If  there  is 
a  waiting  for  best  instruction  and  a  speaking 
from  its  teachings,  strength,  encouragement, 
and  Christian  harmony  will  be  the  happy  re- 
sult, and  thus  they  may  be  amongst  our  most 
favoured  opportunilies,  and  we  may  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  in  the  truth  ;  while  the 
youth  enamoured  by  its  preciousness,  may  be 
gradually  preparing  to  enter  into  the  Lamb's 
army. 

But  if  in  these  meetings  Friends  neglect  that 
singleness  of  sight  and  purpose,  and  do  not 
seek  infallible  counsel,  they  act  in  their  own 
strength  ;  and  may  almost  imperceptibly  be 
turned  aside  by  self-interest,  favour  or  dislike 
from  the  judgment  of  Truth,  and  then  instead 
of  a  harmonious  labour  for  its  honour,  a  spi- 
ritual languor  is  induced  from  their  expres- 
sions ;  "  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle." 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  8.)  And  as  this  state  of  things 
comes  to  prevail,  instead  of  heavenly  increase, 
discouragement  and  a  scattering  from  the 
Truth  is  the  deplorable  consequence. 

As  Friends  in  a  body  adhere  implicitly  to 
that  blessed  Power,  which  has  ever  been  wis- 
dom and  utterance  to  the  faithful,  a  sweet  unity 
of  feeling  will  be  experienced  amongst  them  ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  those  who 
individually  cleave  to  this  source  for  instruc- 
tion, and  act  accordingly,  will  be  acquitted, 
after  performing  their  duty,  let  results  be  what 


they  may.  Hence  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  going  forth  in  faithful  simplicity,  as  with 
the  stone  and  sling,  rejecting  the  armour  of 
Saul,  having  the  name,  which  is  the  power  of 
the  Lord  for  their  support  and  director.  Such 
will  feel  a  woe  to  them  "  that  go  down  to  Egypt 
for  help  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  cha- 
riots, because  they  are  many  ;  and  in  horse- 
men because  1  hey  are  very  strong :  but  they 
look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither 
seek  the  Lord."    (Isa.  xxxi.  1.) 

Every  true  revival  in  Society  must  result 
from  individual  faithfulness  ;  and  if  there  is  an 
increased  willingness  to  become  true  burden- 
bearers,  this  people  may  see  belter  days.  The 
very  trials  which  appear  calculated  inevitably 
to  sink  us,  may  through  Omnipotent  Wisdom 
be  so  ordered,  as  to  strengthen  the  devoted  in 
righteousness,  and  may  prove  as  the  beginning 
of  a  brighter  time.  Then  may  none  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  Truth,  as  something  impracti- 
cable to  live  up  to  at  times  of  deep  provings 
and  subtle  temptations  ;  but  with  confidence 
and  an  eye  single  to  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  struggle  forward  in  the  path  of 
holiness,  in  which  state  alone  we  can  see  God, 
confiding  in  this  blessed  promise,  which  we 
have  seen  abundantly  verified.  "  As  thy  days, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be."  Such  will  desire 
ever  to  be  alive  to  this  injunction.  "  Examine 
yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove 
your  ownselves,  know  ye  not  your  ownselves 
how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be 
reprobates."  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5.) 
State  of  New  York. 


R.  Shackleton  to  his  Daughter  G 


Balitore,  20th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1785. 
....  Health  is  an  extraordinary  favour; 
I  think  it  wonderful  that  the  machines  of  our 
bodies  should  go  such  a  length  of  time  without 
being  out  of  order,  considering  the  complica- 
ted variety,  and  minuteness  and  delicacy  ol 
the  organs  which  compose  them.    May  we  be 
enabled  acceptably  to  acknowledge  and  often 
return  due  homage  for  the  manifold  mercies 
which  we  receive  ourselves,  and  also  to  inter 
cede  for  Divine  protection  and  relief,  to  be  ex> 
tended  to  others  in  distress  and  affliction  o 
body  and  mind !    I  doubt  not  thy  frequen 
visits  to  such  :  they  are  more  becoming  i 
Christian  society — more  befitting  the  disciple 
of  Christ  to  be  exercised  in,  than  insipid,  for 
mal,  cursory  visits  of  show  and  ceremon; 
w  here  light  superficial  talk,  and  an  imperii 
nent  busying  in  other  people's  matters  is  in 
dulged.    This  is  not  the  intercourse  which  th 
Lord  has  chosen  fAV  his  people,  but  that  the 
should  seek  to  visit  one  another  in  his  nam( 
under  the  influence  of  his  pure  power,  an 
therein  either  keep  to  an  inward  travail  of  sp 
rit  for  the  arising  of  it,  or,  in  a  proper  freedoi 
maintain  a  conversation  savoury  and  edifj 
ing.    This  I  apprehend,  is  the  way  to  grow  i 
service.    Time  is  short,  and  is  minutely  to  I 
accounted  for.    The  work  we  are  called  t 
the  spreading  of  the  holy  principles  of  Chrii 
tianity  among  men,  is  awfully  importan 
where  is  the  room  then  for  idleness,  supin 
ness  and  indifference  among  those  who  a; 
called  to  be  standard-bearers  among  the  peopli 
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.  .  .  Our  poor  natioD  is  much  destitute  of 
ttrumental  help  in  many  places.    A  living, 

i  i ud  ministry  accompanied  and  corroborated 
irreproachable,  wise,  and  icligious  conduct 
.1  conversation,  is  a  capital  favour  to  the 

<  Ufches.  ...  It  behoves  those  who  sil  as 
Iges,  to  feel  their  way  in  determining  con- 
rniog  appearances  in  this  line.  1  have  met 
th  variety  of  opinions  in  these  cases,  but  I 

•  er  found  it  safest  for  me,  where  I  could  feel 
thing,  to  remain  detached  and  single,  and  to 
cautious  of  ei i her  encouraging  or  discour- 
ing,  till  I  had  an  evidence  as  clear  as  might 
expected  in  the  matter.  And  here,  and  in 
my  occasional  affairs  arising  among  us  as  a 
ligious  Society,  appears  the  necessity  of  Di- 
ne wisdom  illuminating  our  understandings, 
d  qualify  us  to  judge  right  judgment.  A 
nse  of  this  has,  at  times,  much  humbled 
d  prostrated  my  spirit  with  desire  that  what- 
er  little,  or  however  1  i if le  1  might  be,  I 

ight  be  w  hat  the  Master  would  have  me  to 
— I  might  be  right.  .  .  . 

R.  Shackleton. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  239.) 
HANNAH  G AYLORD  TO  SAMUEL  EMLEN. 

"  Edinburgh,  Tenth  mo.  4th,  1793. 

Dear  Friend  Samuel  Emlen, — 
"  Thine  of  the  17th  of  last  month  reached 
y  beloved  companion  at  Aberdeen,  and  was 
3ry  acceptable.  She  desired  me  to  say  thou 
eed  not  make  any  apology  in  future  for  the 
ngth  of  them,  for  they  never  prove  tedious, 
it  are  often  consoling  to  her  frequently  exer- 
sed  spirit.  Thy  last  came  as  meat  in  sea- 
)n, — and  was  as  water  to  a  thirsty  soil.  She 
ivs,  she  does  believe  it  was  written  in  the 
esh  openings  of  the  Spring  of  life,  it  was  so 
dapted  to  the  exercise  she  was  then  under, 
having  had  a  prospect  for  some  days  of  hav- 
ig  meetings  in  several  of  the  towns  we  had 
3ne  through  where  no  Friends  live.  There 
as  a  meeting  appointed  that  morning  for 
lose  of  other  societies  at  Aberdeen,  which  was 
rge,  and  the  people  behaved  well.  They 
jemed  dark,  and  there  was  little  openness  to 
2  felt  amongst  them,  yet  we  trust  the  cause 
f  Truth  did  not  suffer.  We  had  a  silting 
ith  Friends  in  the  afternoon.  The  next 
torning,  the  25th,  had  a  meeting  at  Ury. 
obert  Barclay  was  at  his  seat  there,  but  did 
ot  attend  the  meeting,  saying  that  he  was 
a rticu larly  engaged  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
istices  that  day  at  Inverbervie.  We  have 
nderstood  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  him  to 
take  some  excuse  or  other  to  be  out  of  the 
ay  when  Friends  have  had  meetings  there, 
[e  was  so  kind  as  to  order  his  servants  to 
rovide  dinner  for  us,  which  we  partook  of. 
'ear  John  VVigham,  husband  to  our  valuable 
riend  Elizabeth,  accompanied  us  to  the  place, 
fter  dinner  we  parted,  he  going  home,  and 
'e  set  forward  for  this  place.  We  got  to  the 
ttle  town  called  Inverbervie,  that  evening, 
bout  11  miles  from  Ury.  Next  morning 
ent  to  Montrose,  where  we  held  a  meeting 
mongst  the  town's  people  at  11  o'clock.  It 


was  mostly  composed  of  young  people  and 
children,  who  were  rude  and  disturbing.  It 
ended  better,  or  full  as  well  as  we  could  ex- 
pect. There  appeared  a  few  solid  young  peo- 
ple amongst  them,  but  the  greater  part  seemed 
to  have  little  sense  of  religion.  From  thence 
we  proceeded  to  Cupar  in  Angus.  We  reach 
ed  it  next  evening,  and  had  a  public  meeting 
in  the  morning  in  a  pretty  convenient  room. 
1  'he  people  behaved  very  becomingly,  and  we 
had  a  hope,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  there 
was  a  thoughtful  seeking  people  amongst  them. 
From  thence' we  went  to  Peith,  the  same  even- 
ing, and  [next  day]  had  two  meetings  with  the 
inhabitants.  Not  lecling  clear  after  that  held 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  Sarah  had  another 
in  a  commodious  room  at  the  inn  where  we 
quartered.  They  were  both  well  attended, — 
that  in  the  evening  was  crowded.  Consider- 
ing the  number  they  were  pretty  quiet,  and 
appeared  in  general  well  satisfied.  There  are 
two  or  three  in  that  place  who  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  places  of  worship  there, 
and  sit  alone  in  the  houses  of  each  other. 
They  call  themselves  Quakers,  but  whether 
they  will  do  much  credit  to  Friends  I  know 
not.  There  was  one  amongst  them  who  ap- 
peared an  innocent  sort  of  a  man.  Poor 
things,  they  claim  the  sympathy  of  Friends. 
It  is  a  poor  place;  but  from  the  accounts  I 
have  heard  respecting  [its  inhabitants],  I  think 
they  are  more  moderate  towards  Friends  than 
in  time  back.  They  were  very  desirous  after 
the  opportunity  was  over  to  see  what  sort  of 
beings  we  were.  My  companion  pleased  them 
so  well,  that  they  were  heard  [afterwards]  to 
say,  they  had  not  given  the  woman  any  baw- 
bees. Perhaps,  1  have  not  spelled  it  right,  but 
it  is  the  Scotch  term  for  half-pence.  The 
poor  ostler  was  not  for  taking  any  thing  from 
us,  saying,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  preaching. 
On  Second  day  morning,  we  left  Perth,  and 
got  to  the  Ferry,  [which  we]  crossed  safely 
next  morning,  through  favour.  Indeed  we 
were  favoured  ;  for  it  was  very  stormy  till  a 
little  before  we  set  out,  when  it  became 
more  calm.  We  had  a  fine  passage,  the  wind 
rather  brisk,  but  almost  as  soon  as  we  were 
landed,  it  rose  higher  and  continued  all  the 
day.  Some  who  crossed  it  in  the  afternoon 
had  nearly  been  lost.  We  thought  our  getiing 
over  safely  was  a  renewed  cause  of  thankful- 
ness, and  some  encouragement  to  my  beloved 
companion,  that  she  was  in  the  way  of  her 
duty. 

"  [Sarah]  desires  me  to  inform  thee,  she 
cannot  say  anything  with  respect  to  where  she 
may  be  at  the  time  of  York  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. Her  present  prospect  is  to  leave  this 
place  the  beginning  of  next  week,  and  to  pro- 
ceed for  Northumberland,  and  from  thence  to 
Cumberland.  This  she  hopes  she  may  be  fa- 
voured to  accomplish  before  the  shortest  days 
come  on.  .  .  .  She  has  been  rather  poorly 
this  day  or  two  with  a  rheumatic  complaint. 
From  thy  affectionate  Friend, 

Hannah  Gaylord." 

The  day  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter, 
Samuel  Emlen  again  saluted  Sarah  Harrison. 

"London,  5th  of  Tenth  month,  1793. 

"Dear  Friend, —  If  by  any  means  I  could 
learn  much  more  frequently  thy  state  and 


movements,  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity 
more  frequently  to  salute  thee  in  this  way,  as 
well  as  put  it  in  my  power  more  frequently  to 
inform  thy  affectionate  husband.  .  .  I  wish  to 
know  whether  thou  expects  to  continue  travel- 
ling through  the  winter,  or  come  to  this  great 
city,  where  1  have  been  staying  a  long  time,  I 
trust,  in  the  appointment  of  our  ever  worthy 
Lord  and  Master.  Here  is  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  those  that  are  dedicated  to  his  ser- 
vice. I  wish  thee  encouraged  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  thy  duty,  wherever  thy  lot  is  or 
may  be  cast.  Frequent  have  been  the  proofs 
that  ihou  art  under  his  care  for  good,  and  for 
the  help  of  others  through  the  grace  given 
thee.  So  thou  hast  cause  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage  in  pursuing  the  path  of  holy  com- 
mandment, believing  he  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.  His  own  declaration  to 
Abraham,  '  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward,' — ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  confirmation  in  times  of  conflict  and 
varied  discouragements. 

"  By  a  letter  from  Robert  Benson,  of  Liver- 
pool, 1  am  told  that  my  old  acquaintance  and 
long-loved  Friend,  Elizabeth  Rathbone,  de- 
ceased on  the  30th  ult.  This  event,  though 
long  expected,  is  affecting  to  her  worthy  sister 
Sarah's  mind  ;  but  a  persuasion  that  the  close 
was  peaceful  and  happy,  I  trust,  will  assuage 
their  grief,  and  help  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  doth  all 
things  well. 

"  George  Dill  wyn  and  wife  appear  well.  He 
is  my  acceptable  companion  at  meetings,  and 
a  helper  in  Gospel  labour  for  our  own  and 
others'  benefit.  I  continue  to  lodge  at  Joseph 
Gurney  Bevan's.and  am  treated  as  a  welcome 
brother,  though  he  and  his  wife  lodge  much 
out  of  town.  1  have  no  late  accounts  from 
Job  Scott,  but  suppose  he  was  this  week  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Moate.  If  thou 
would  favour  me  with  a  letter  from  thine  own 
pen,  such  a  rarity  would  be  a  pleasure  to  thy 
cordial  Friend, 

Samuel  Emlen." 

On  the  12th,  Samuel  having  received  Han- 
nah Gaylord's  letter,  again  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sarah  Harrison.  Among  other  items  of  in- 
formation, he  says.  "  J.  F.  Jun.,  lately  arrived 
in  London,  having  obtained  no  valuable  advan- 
tage by  his  four  months'  tour  on  the  continent. 
He  is  sadly  alienated  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  general  appearance.  What 
shall  we  say,  but  that  the  devil  is  come  down, 
having  great  power,  and  is  mournfully  carry- 
ing many  into  captivity,  who  if  they  were  wise 
might  be  made  as  bright  examples  of  the  power 
of  Truth,  for  the  comfort  of  their  best  friends, 
and  the  happy  instruction  of  others! 

"My  son  writes  me  that  the  yellow  fever 
has  prevailed  about  three  weeks  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  carried  off  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons, and  that  some  families  had  removed  out 
of  the  city  on  this  occasion.  Loud  are  the 
calls  on  thee,  on  myself,  and  others,  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  revealed  duty,  and  to  stand  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  further  discoveries  of  the 
Divine  will  concerning  us.  I  do  hope,  dear 
Sarah,  that  thy  exemplary  dedication  to  the 
Lord's  service,  and  thy  care  for  the  promotion 
of  spiritual  health  among  the  people,  will  be 
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beneficial  to  more  than  thou  sometimes  in  thy 
low  moments,  npprehendest.  My  belief  is  that 
the  Lord  will  bless  the  faithful  in  his  work, 
and  prosper  it  in  their  hands.  Be  not  there- 
fore improperly  discouraged,  although  at  times 
thou  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  '  Who  hath 
believed  our  report?  or  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed  V  If  we  are  really  and  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  Divine  appointment,  there 
is  cause  reverently  to  hope  that  we  shall  at 
least  '  deliver  our  own  souls'  from  that  condem- 
nation which  the  unfaithful  and  negligent  are 
incurring,  to  their  own  abundant  loss  and 
grievous  disappointment.  I  feel  that  I  yet  love 
thee  as  a  co-worker  unto  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
for  thou  art  and  often  hast  been  a  comfort  to 
my  best  life.  I  often  feel  myself  a  poor  crea- 
ture, yet  am  not  sensible  that  my  slay  in  Lon- 
don is  disapproved  in  the  Divine  Light.  I  am 
thy  cordial,  well  wishing  friend, 

Samuel  Emlen." 
London  was  indeed  a  place  where  other 
ministers  beside  Samuel  Emlen  have  had  to 
spend  much  time.  George  Dillwyn  was  there 
much  of  the  time  he  spent  in  England.  When 
Samuel  Smith  desired  George  to  meet  him  in 
the  west  of  England,  he  received  for  answer, 
"  London  is  such  a  wilderness  place,  I  seldom 
can  see  my  way  out  of  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

INDIFFERENCE. 

Indifference  to  important  matters,  those  in 
which  we  are  intimately  concerned,  and  in 
which  our  peace  and  welfare  consist,  is  much 
to  be  deprecated.  When  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient devotedness,  we  neglect  to  embrace  the 
never  changing  Truth,  it  might  be  well  to 
reflect  whether  those  who  sincerely  and  faith- 
fully cleave  to  it,  are  not  the  greater  sufferers 
for  our  remissness.  We  would  not  willingly 
perhaps,  add  to  the  suffering  of  those,  who  are 
livingly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  Zion  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  her  borders,  but  in  our 
reluctance  to  be  classed  amongst  a  despised 
few,  and  our  desire  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  po- 
pular favour,  we  may  indifferently  regard  the 
faithful  who  are  labouring  under  the  burden  of 
Society,  keeping  aloof  from  them,  instead  of 
settling  down  as  to  the  bottom  of  grievances, 
and  taking  a  share  upon  our  own  shoulders, 
and  pass  along  as  one  formerly  did  who  "cared 
for  none  of  these  things." 

Very  different  is  the  condition  of  all  who  are 
rightly  engaged  to  get  under  the  weight  of 
things,  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of  faith- 
fulness, and  have  always  before  them  the  dan- 
ger of  a  spiritual  torpor  and  indifference — they 
see  the  liability  there  is  in  this  state  of  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  death,  and  the  great  need  there  is, 
of  keeping  always  awake  to  an  experimental 
and  quickening  faith.  They  see  that  there 
must  be  no  idlers  amongst  those  who  are  right- 
ly  employed  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  and  the 
importance  of  observing  this  passage,  "  What- 
ever thy  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might," 
and  of  being  "  fervent  in  spirit  serving  the 
Lord." 

Many  there  are  doubtless,  whose  minds  are 
quickened  by  the  inshinings  of  Divine  love,  in 


which  they  see  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and 
who  are  almost  persuaded  to  give  themselves 
up  unreservedly  to  a  Christian  course,  but  like 
Felix  when  Paul  "reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance  and  judgment  to  come,"  are  too 
ready  in  effect  to  adopt  the  language,  "  Go 
thy  way  for  this  time;  when  I  have  a  conve- 
nient season,  I  will  call  for  thee."  When  a 
concern  prevails  which  would  lead  us  in  a  life 
of  usefulness,  a  state  of  indifference  to  the  most 
important  matters  of  truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth,  and  in  regard  to  those  who  are 
humbly  devoted  in  their  promotion,  will  van- 
ish ;  and  a  near  sympathy  and  fellowship  in 
the  Truth,  with  the  whole  household  of  faith, 
will  be  experienced.  Not  a  single  individual 
whose  concern  it  is  rightly  to  live,  however 
mean  and  despicable  as  to  his  outward  appear- 
ance, will  be  despised  and  disregarded  ;  and 
wherever  righteousness  or  virtue  is  seen,  to 
whatever  extent,  it  will  have  its  commensurate 
worth  in  their  estimation,  and  nothing  which 
is  good  and  precious  will  be  willingly  over- 
looked and  thrown  away.  "Finally,  bre- 
thren,"  said  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Phillip- 
pians,  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things." 

State  of  New  York. 


For"The  Friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

fContinued  from  page  238.) 

It  now  began  to  be  clearly  understood 
amongst  Friends  that  Lady  Conway  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies upheld  by  them.  Her  uncommon  bo- 
dily sufferings  still  continued,  and,  no  doubt 
had  the  effect  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
many  in  her  behalf,  and  of  awakening  their 
earnest  desires  for  her  preservation  to  the  end 
of  her  race.  That  tender-spirited,  loving- 
hearted  friend  Isaac  Peninglon,  thus  wrote  to 
her. 

"  To  the  Lady  Conway. 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  have  heard  both  of  thy 
love  to  Truth,  and  of  thy  great  afflictions  out- 
wardly ;  both  which,  occasion  a  sense  concern- 
ing thee,  and  breathings  to  the  tender  Father 
of  my  life  for  thee;  that  thy  heart  may  know 
and  be  joined  to  the  Truth,  and  thou  mayst 
live  and  walk  in  it,  reaping  the  sweet  comfort, 
support,  and  satisfaction,  which  God  daily 
ministers  in  and  through  it,  to  his  gathered  and 
preserved  ones.  I  am  satisfied  thou  hast  need 
of  comforts  and  supports;  O!  that  thou  mayst 
be  led  thither,  and  be  daily  found  by  the  Lord 
there  ;  where  the  Comforter  doth  daily  delight 
to  supply  the  afflicted  and  suffering  ones,  whe- 
ther inwardly  or  outwardly,  with  comfort. 

"  And,  my  dear  Friend,  take  heed  of  that 
wisdom  and  knowledge  which  is  not  of  the 
seed,  and  which  can  be  held  in  the  mind,  with- 
out the  springing  life  of  the  seed.  The  first 
day  I  was  convinced,  I  was  not  only  convinced 
in  my  understanding  concerning  the  seed,  but 
I  felt  the  seed  in  my  heart,  and  my  heart  was 


enraptured  with  the  sense  and  feeling  of  it 
and,  my  great  cry  to  the  Lord  was,  that  I 
might  faithfully  travel,  through  all  the  suffer- 
ings  and  death  of  the  other  part,  into  union 
with  and  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  that  that  wis- 
dom,  which  was  not  of  the  pure  living  root 
and  nature,  might  die  in  me.  Now,  how  1 
have  been  exercised  and  taught  since,  is  hart 
for  me  to  utter.  What  poverty,  what  weak 
ness,  what  foolishness  I  have  been  led  into 
how  1  have  learned,  in  a  sense,  out  of  thi 
reach  of  the  comprehending,  knowing  mind 
how  tender  I  have  been  of  every  secret  shininj 
of  light  in  my  heart;  how  the  Lord  hatl 
taught  and  enabled  me,  to  pluck  out  my  righ 
eye,  and  cut  off  my  right  hand,  and  cast  then 
from  me,  that  I  might  not  see  with  that  eye 
nor  work  with  that  hand,  but  be  greatly  maim 
ed  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  in  my  own  sigl. 
too.  | 

"  O  friend  !  wait  daily  to  feel  the  seed,  t 
feel  the  seed  live  in  thee,  and  the  most  pleas 
ing  part  of  thy  nature  die,  as  it  can  live  outi 
the  seed.  O  that  thou  couldst  change  all  ol 
knowledge,  for  that  which  is  new  and  living 
The  seed  is  the  well ;  let  it  spring,  wait  for  ii 
springing,  wait  to  know  its  springing;  bear  a 
the  trials  and  judgments,  which  the  Father  ( 
life  sees  necessary,  to  prepare  the  heart  for  it 
springing.  O  feel  that  which  limits  and  sul 
dues  thoughts,  and  brings  them  into  captivit 
and  subjection  !  Be  not  exercised  in  thing 
too  high  for  thee ; — David,  the  man  after  God 
own  heart,  who  was  wiser  than  his  teacher: 
was  not ; — but,  come  out  of  knowledge  in! 
feeling,  and  there  thou  wilt  find  the  true  knov 
ledge  given, — arising,  springing,  and  coveric 
thy  head,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Am 
still  wait  to  be  taught  of  God,  to  distinguis 
between  the  outwardness  of  knowledge, — tr 
notional  part  of  the  thing  known,  as  it  is  to  I 
comprehended  in  the  mind, — and  the  life  of  i 
as  it  is  felt  and  abides  in  the  heart. 

"  The  Lord  God  of  my  life  be  thy  Teac] 
er ;  point  thy  mind  to  the  pure  seed  of  tl 
kingdom,  and  open  it  in  thee; — make  thee  s 
little,,  riiat  thou  mayest  enter  into  it ;  managit 
these  troublesome  times  in  the  outward,  for  tl 
advantage  in  the  inward  ;  that  the  city  and  ter 
pie  of  the  living  God  may  be  built  in  it,  ai 
thou  mayst  know  him  daily  dwelling  ai 
walking  therein. 

"Thus,  mayst  thou  be  married  to  the  Lor 
and  become  one  spirit  with  him  ;  finding  th 
daily  removing  from  thee,  which  is  to  be  r 
moved,  by  the  mighty  arm  and  pure  operatii 
of  his  spirit,  till  all  that  is  contrary  be  dot 
away  ;  then,  may  thy  soul  dwell  with  its  B 
loved,  in  fulness  of  joy,  life,  and  peace  foreve 
more. 

"  This  is  from  the  tender  love,  and  fre 
breathings  of  life,  in  thy  soul's  true  frien 
and  most  hearty  well-wisher, 

I.  P." 

nth  of  Third  month,  1677. 

This  letter  was  doubtless  well  adapted 
the  condition  of  Lady  Conway.  She  w 
convinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Frient 
yet  probably  under  some  feeling  of  the  cro: 
she  acknowledged  that  she  never  was  in  lo 
with  the  name  of  a  Quaker,  nor  with  t 
rusticity  of  many  or  most  of  those  belongi 
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the*  now  Society.  Newertheless,  she  had 
•come  strong  enough  in  the  faith,  to  aeknow- 
dge  in  various  ways  herself  to  be  one  with 
em.  Her  old  friend  More  plied  her  with 
[Mrs  to  torn  her  away  from  her  conviction 

duty,  without  effect.  She  answered  him 
odesily,  yet  discreetly.  "  Your  conversa- 
»H  with  them  [the  Friends]  at  London,  might 
■.  as  you  express  it,  charitably  intended,  like 
at  of  a  physician  frequenting  his  patients, 
r  the  increase  or  confirmation  of  their  health  ; 
it,  I  must  profess,  that  my  converse  with 
em  is,  to  receive  health  and  refreshment 
t>tn  them." 

The  time  had  now  come  for  a  further  move- 
ent  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  we  find  her 
tanging  all,  or  nearly  all  the  servants  in  the 
islle,  and  supplying  their  places  with  Friends, 
his  change  made  by  her  might  in  part  be 
ving  to  the  greater  decorum  observed  by  the 
embers  of  that  Society,  but  doubtless,  she 
It  hetter  satisfied  with  having  those  about 
j r,  who  felt  conscientiously  restrained  from 
sing  the  vain  compliments,  and  manifesting 
ie  cringing  servility  which  characterized  ser- 
tnts  generally. 

Henry  More  spent  this  summer,  1677,  at 
agley  Hall,  probably  acting  as  chaplain  to 
ord  Conway  and  such  of  the  household  as 
ight  choose  to  attend  his  lectures.  He  had 
:>wever  little  intercourse  with  Lady  Conway, 
here  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  his  company 
as  no  longer  congenial  to  her,  and  in  her 
eak  state  of  health,  she  would  desire  to  avoid 

I  controversy.  In  confirmation  of  this  we 
nd  her  husband  in  a  letter  to  Rawdon,  dated 
enth  month  28th,  1677,  saying,  "These 
"riends]  and  all  of  that  Society,  have  free 
:cess  to  my  wife,  but  I  believe  Dr.  More, 
iough  he  was  in  the  house  all  the  last  sum- 
ler,  did  not  see  her  above  twice  or  thrice." 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  first 
itercourse  which  took  place  between  Robert 
arclay  and  Lady  Conway.  When  the 
riends  of  Aberdeen  erected  a  meeting-house, 
.obert  paid  the  expenses  of  the  building  partly 
at  of  his  own  estate,  and  partly  with  funds 
irnished  him  for  that  purpose  by  Lady  Con- 
ay.  We  find  him  at  Theobald,  near  Loti- 
on, on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  1677.  He 
•as,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
bout  to  start  for  Scotland,  intending  "  to  pass 
y  the  way  of  Ragley."  If  Robert  Barclay's 
iary,  which  was  in  existence  many  years 
fter  his  death,  could  now  be  recovered,  it 
-ould  doubtless  furnish  us  with  some  particu- 
trs  relative  to  this  visit. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Conway's  from  which 
ie  quotation  about  Henry  Mote  was  taken, 
'as  written  to  dissuade  his  brother  Rawdon 
:om  sending  his  daughter  to  Ragley.  He 
vidently  feared  his  young  relative  would  find 
ie  Quaker  society  into  which  she  would  be 
irown  entirely  uncongenial.  He  declares 
ley  are  an  "  unpleasing  sort  of  people,  silent, 
ullen,  and  of  a  reserved  conversation,  which 
an  be  no  ways  agreeable  to  your  daughter." 
?o  show  the  extent  to  which  she  would  be  sur- 
ounded  by  Friends,  he  says,  "  In  my  family 

II  the  women  about  my  wife,  and  most  of  the 
est,  are  Quakers." 

Early  in  the  First  month,  1678,  George 


Fox  tells  us  he  came  to  Worcester.  "  Here," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  staid  several  days  and 
had  many  precious  meetings  in  the  city,  and 
much  service  amongst  Friends.  After  which 
I  had  meetings  at  Pershire  and  Evesham  ;  then 
struck  to  Ragley  in  Warwickshire,  to  visit  the 
Lady  Conway,  who  I  understood  was  very  de- 
sirous to  see  me,  and  whom  I  found  tender  and 
loving,  and  willing  to  have  detained  me  longer 
than  1  had  freedom  to  stay." 

It  was  perhaps  at  that  time  and  place  that 
George  Fox  first  came  into  collision  with  Hen- 
ry More.  George  has  left  no  account  of  their 
interview,  and  all  that  More  has  said  which  is 
recorded,  is,  that  "  when  conversing  with 
George  Fox  he  felt  himself  turned  as  it  were 
into  brass."  What  he  meant  by  the  remark, 
is  not  vety  apparent,  but  we  may  very  readily 
conceive,  that  the  plain,  unlearned,  unpolished, 
unpretending,  yet  firm  and  uncompromising 
advocate  for  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel, 
would  not  be  understood  nor  appreciated  by 
the  learned,  philosophical,  form-loving,  and 
superstitious  clergyman.  Beside  which  be  no 
doubt  considered  George  as  the  cause  of  the 
spreading  of  Quakerism,  in  his  eyes  a  mortal 
spiritual  disease. 

George's  visit  however  unacceptable  to  one 
who  understood  him  not,  nor  the  mission  he 
was  called  on  to  fill  in  this  world,  was  very 
satisfactory  to  the  poor  suffering  mistress  of 
that  mansion.  She  had  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  outward  suffering  and  inward  bap- 
tism, and  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the  spi- 
rituality and  heart-cleansing  effects  of  the 
Gospel  of  light  and  salvation  ;  yea,  and  to 
know,  that  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit, 
that  we  are  accepted  of  God,  is  of  far  more 
consequence  in  the  prospect  of  death,  than  the 
most  philosophical  religious  creed,  and  the 
most  eloquent  tongue  to  defend  it. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


perfect  binding  down  of  that  which  is  out  of 
the  life;  for  the  true  liberty,  is  the  liberty  of 
the  life,  and  of  nothing  else  ;  and  when  all  that 
is  contrary  to  the  life  is  perfectly  bound  down, 
then  the  life  hath  its  full  scope,  without  the 
least  control  of  the  fleshly  part,  and  when  the 
life  lives,  then  that  which  is  joined  to  the  life 
lives  also." — 1.  Penington. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

DOCTOR  FOTIIERGILL. 

Extracts  from  letters  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  all  the 


True  Gospel  Liberty. 

V  Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a 
forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this 

O  ... 

man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." — James 
i.  25. 

"  There  is  a  glorious  liberty  in  the  Gospfl  : 
there  is  a  perfect  freedom  in  the  service  of  the 
life  ;  there  is  a  liberty  in  the  power  of  the  life 
over  all  the  creatures.  God  made  all  things 
for  man,  and  he  denies  him  nothing,  he  being 
in  subjection  to  him  in  the  life,  and  using  all 
in  the  dominion  of  the  life.  Now  the  devil 
paints  a  liberty  like  this,  yea,  a  liberty  that 
seems  greater  than  this, even  a  liberty  wherein 
the  fleshly  part,  (whose  very  nature  is  eter- 
nally shut  out  of  the  nature  of  true  liberty,) 
hath  scope;  which  liberty  is  not  surrounded, 
nor  cannot  be  surrounded  by  the  power  of  life, 
as  this  is;  and  in  this  painted  liberty,  that  spi 
rit  which  painted  it  lives,  which  paint  the  true 
liberty  takes  off,  slaying  that  which  calls  it 
liberty,  and  gathering  in  the  name  of  liberty 
from  this  false  appearance  to  that  which  - is 
liberty  indeed.  And  by  the  way,  he  that  can 
read  this,  let  him.  The  perfection  of  the  true 
liberty  lies  in  the  perfection  of  bonds, — in  the 


professors  of  Christianity  may  be  more  anx- 
ious to  live  Christian  lives,  than  either  in  ad- 
vancing the  consequence  of  the  sect,  or  reflect- 
ing on  our  fellow  servants,  and  our  brethren, 
the  sons  of  the  same  Father." 

In  speaking  of  the  children  at  Ackworth 
School,  he  observes,  "  To  give  them  an  early 
inclination  of  acting  uprightly,  doing  to  all  as 
they  would  desire  others  to  do  to  them,  even 
in  the  most  trivial  concerns  of  life,  is  a  matter 
I  very  much  wish  to  have  kneaded  into  all 
their  instruction.  If  they  can  so  act  as  to 
avoid  the  reproaches  of  their  own  minds  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  be  able  to  act  such  a  part, 
as  to  feel  from  it  interior  approbation,  they  will 
never  slide  far  from  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
The  power  of  heaven  alone  can  do  the  rest." 

The  amiable  and  truly  philanthropic  aulhor 
of  the  above  quotations,  appears  to  have  been 
a  favoured  man.  Immersed  as  he  was,  in  the 
cares  of  an  arduous  profession,  and  much  sur- 
rounded by  the  blandishments  of  wealth  and 
courtly  society  ;  he  yet  appears,  from  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  him,  to  have  maintained 
the  character  of  a  consistent  Friend,  and  to 
have  been  very  much  preserved  in  the  life  and 
freshness  of  religious  feeling.  Such  instances 
are  rare,  too  rare  among  us  in  the  present  day  ; 
how  many  have  lost  strength  by  too  free  an 
intercourse  with  the  world.  In  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch,  contained  in  the  memoirs 
and  letters  of  his  brother  Samuel,  it  is  remark- 
ed, that,  "  Whilst  thus  actively  engaged  in  his 
profession,  in  the  promotion  of  science,  and  in 
benevolent  pursuits,  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
and  proceedings  of  the  religious  Society  of 
which  he  was  so  valuable  a  member,  increased 
with  his  increasing  years  ;  he  had  its  prospe- 
rity much  at  heart.  In  the  year  1776  he  was 
nominated,  one  of  a  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  make  a  general  visit  to 
the  meetings  throughout  the  nation."  On  this 
occasion  he  makes  the  following  appropriate 
remarks. 

"  Having  been  nominated  on  this  service,  I 
accepted  of  it  with  reluctance,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  my  unfitness,  as  well  as  from  the 
confining  nature  of  my  employment.  But  be- 
ing desirous  to  acquit  myself  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  could  not  avoid  considering,  with 
much  and  deliberate  attention,  the  proposal 
made  to  the  meeting,  both  in  respect  to  the 
manner  of  it,  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  its 
object  ;  all  which  claim  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. That  it  arose  from  the  simple  movings 
of  Truth,  1  am  fully  persuaded;  the  prevalence 
of  a  holy  influence  over  the  minds  of  many 
when  it  was  delivered,  was  generally  felt  and 
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acknowledged.  The  nature  of  ilie  service,  is, 
to  render  us  helpful  one  to  another,  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  and  prosperity  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  Truth,  and  by  this  means  to  ad- 
vance  the  great  end  of  true  religion,  the  glory 
of  Him,  who  created  us,  and  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all." 

The  complaining  language  of  many  counties 
having  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Friends, 
fervent  desires  were  raised  that  the  life  of  reli- 
gion might  be  renewed  in  the  churches,  to 
their  help,  in  the  maintenance  of  pure,  unmix- 
ed piety.  And  it  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  open  the  way  for  a  fresh  labour  of  love 
amongst  his  people,  and  to  make  many  willing 
to  engage  in  this  service  ;  and  oh  !  may  it  be 
blessed,  so  as  to  make  it  a  memorable  season 
of  Divine  refreshment,  from  the  great  Master 
of  our  assemblies."  


The  Way  to  Life. 

«  Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them,  say- 
ing, I  am  the  light  of  the  world  :  he  that  fol- 
loweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life." — John  viii.  12. 

il  The  way  to  life  is  very  difficult,  yea  and 
impossible  to  that  part  in  man  which  is  so 
busy  in  willing  and  running  towards  life;  but 
it  is  as  easy  on  the  other  hand,  to  that  which 
the  Father  begetteth,  raiseth  up,  and  leadelh. 
'The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not 
err.'  The  wisest  and  richest  merchants  in 
Babylon  cannot  set  one  step  in  it :  the  least 
child  in  Sion  cannot  err  there.  Therefore 
know  that  in  thyself,  to  which  it  is  so  hard; 
and  know  that  which  God  hath  given  to  thee, 
which  will  make  it  easy. 

"  Thou  hast  a  living  talent  given  thee  by 
God,  let  not  thine  eye  be  drawn  from  that ;  but 
join  to  that, keep  there,  and  thou  art  safe;  and 
that  will  open  thine  eye  to  see  all  deceits,  just 
in  the  very  season  and  hour  of  temptation. 
For  thou  must  expect  to  meet  with  all  these 
temptations,  as  thy  growth  makes  thee  capa- 
ble of  receiving  them.  And  as  they  come,  the 
true  eye  being  kept  open,  they  will  be  seen  : 
and  being  seen  they  will  easily  be  avoided  in 
the  power  of  life;  for  in  vain  the  net  is  spread 
in  sight  of  the  bird.  Therefore,  that  thou 
mayst  be  safe, 

"  1.  Know  the  light,  the  eternal  light  of  life, 
the  little  glimmerings  and  shinings  of  it  in  thy 
soul.  This  comes  from  the  Rock,  to  lead  thee 
to  the  Rock  :  and  if  thou  wilt  follow  it,  it  will 
fix  thee  upon  the  Rock  where  thou  canst  not 
be  shaken. 

"  2.  Keep  in  the  light,  keep  within  the 
hedge  ;  step  not  out  of  thine  own,  keep  out  of 
the  circumference  of  the  spirit  of  deceit,  the 
power  of  whose  witchery  and  sorcery  extends 
all  over  the  regions  of  darkness. 

"  3.  Love  simplicity,  love  the  nakedness  of 
life,  stand  single  in  the  honesty  of  the  heart, 
out  of  the  intricate  subtle  reasonings,  and  wise 
consultings  about  things;  for  by  these  means 
the  serpent  comes  to  twine  about  and  deceive 
thy  soul  :  but  in  the  simplicity  of  the  movings 
of  life,  in  the  light,  lies  the  power,  the  strength, 
the  safety. 

"  4.  Lie  very  low  continually,  even  at  the 
foot  of  the  lowest  breathing  and  appearances 


of  the  light.  Take  heed  of  being  above  that 
wherein  the  life  lies  ;  for  the  wisdom,  the  pow- 
er, the  strength,  yea  the  great  glory  lies  in  the 
humility  :  and  thou  must  never  be  exalted, 
thou  must  never  come  out  of  the  humility,  but 
find  and  enjoy  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  life 
in  the  humility. 

"  5.  Mind  the  reproofs  of  the  light,  for  that 
will  still  be  setting  thee  to  rights.  That  will 
still  be  bringing  down  that  which  would  get  up 
above,  and  there  lies  the  preservation.  Oh 
the  chastenings  of  the  light,  the  sweet  chasten- 
ings  of  the  love  by  the  light !  These  are  heal- 
ing stripes.  This  brings  down  the  exalter, 
and  that  in  thee  which  loves  to  be  exalied,  and 
to  be  seeking  the  honour  of  the  spiritual  riches, 
before  the  humility  is  perfected." — Penington. 

Mechanics. — One  of  our  most  distinguished 
scholars,  Elihu  Burritt,  has  expressed  the  opi- 
nion, that  "the  situation  of  an  apprentice  to 
mechanical  business  is  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able for  making  intellectual  progress  ;  and  if 
he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again  he  should 
prefer  to  begin  as  an  apprentice.  The  labour 
of  the  day  secures  health  and  gives  a  keen  re- 
lish for  study  in  the  hours  of  relaxation.  The 
means  of  the  apprentice  for  acquiring  habits  of 
reading  and  a  taste  for  study  are  already  re- 
spectable, and  are  constantly  increasing.  Ap- 
plication— the  right  use  of  spare  minutes — are 
the  great  secrets  of  success  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  enterprises  the  pursuit  of  which  is 
the  prerogative  oC  man." 

E.  Burritt  very  properly  opposes  the  adop- 
tion in  this  country  of  the  opinion  which  as- 
signs to  mechanics  an  inferior  degree  of  appre- 
ciation. It  will  be  admitted  that  on  the  score 
of  usefulness  those  who  practice  the  mechanic 
arts  are  surpassed  by  no  portion  of  society,  and 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  knowledge 
and  intelligence  in  a  mechanic  should  not  be 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  in  a  pro- 
fessional man.  Mechanical  pursuits  in  the 
general  interfere  in  some  degree  with  the  sort 
of  social  intercourse  which  accompanies  wealth, 
and  consequently  may  unfit  those  who  follow 
them  for  frivolous  indulgences,  known  to  what 
is  termed  the  fashionable  world  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  frivolities  are  entirely- 
unessential  to  the  making  of  a  great  people, 
and  are  at  best  nothing  but  the  small  change 
which  passes  current  in  society.  If  we  look 
back  to  the  history  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, we  shall  find  that,  in  numerous  instances, 
the  founders  of  families  claiming  pre-eminence 
have  been  practical  mechanics,  whose  worth 
and  intelligence  have  conferred  a  respectability 
on  their  offspring  which  possibly  would  never 
have  been  acquiied  through  their  own  instru- 
mentality. This  notion  of  graduating  a  man 
by  his  pursuit,  instead  of  his  intellect  and  en- 
terprise, is  absurd,  and  those  who  would  do  so, 
do  great  injustice  to  others  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves.—  Salem  Gazette. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  20,  1850. 


We  go  to  press  in  the  midst  of  our  Yearly 


Meeting,  which  is  largely  attended.  Next 
week  we  shall,  probably,  give  an  accoun-t  of 
the  business  transacted. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Ed.  Roberts,  P.  M.,  for  Mary  Roberts 
Milton,  Ind.,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  2,'i  ;  of  Joel  Evans,  agent! 
Springfield,  Pa.,  for  himself,  Thomas  C.  Palmer,  and 
Susan  Pratt,  $2  each,  vol.  23;  of  Jos.  Haines,  N.  J., 
$2,  vo).  23  ;  of  Hannah  Stapler,  Wilmington,  Del.,  $2, 
vol.  23  ;  of  Joseph  Gibbons,  agent,  Michigan,  for  Asa 
U.  Sutton,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  of  D.  Beard,  agent,  N.  C,  for 
Joash  Reynolds,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23  ;  of  Alfred  King, 
Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  8,  B.  F.;  of  J.  F.  Hull,  agent, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  $2,  for  Paul  Upton,  for  vol.  23. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street,  on  Second-day,  Fifth 
month  13th  next,  at  4  o'cloek,  p.  m. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  month,  1850. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  West-town  Board- 
ing-School,  will  commence  on  Sixih-day,  the 
26ih  of  Fourth  month  next.  To  avoid  disap- 
pointment  in  case  the  school  should  be  filled, 
parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children 
will  please  make  early  application  to  Joseph 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED 

A  female  to  teach  a  school  of  coloured  chil- 
dren in  New  Jersey,  the  present  summer;  one 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  teaching,  and 
feels  interested  for  the  elevation  of  this  class, 
would  be  preferred.  Inquire  of  Josiah  Tatum, 
No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED 

A  well  qualified  female  Friend  to  teach  a 
family  school  in  the  country.  Address  Henry 
Wood,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


WANTED. 

A  young  man  is  wanted  in  a  large  Retail 
Dry-Goods  Store  to  learn  the  business.  Apply 
at  this  office. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Third  month,  at  her  residencf 
in  Stanfordville,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Judith,  wife  o 
Wright  Smith,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age.  Thi 
death  of  this  dear  Friend  was  sudden,  from  a  diseasi 
of  the  heart.  She  expressed  a  few  days  previous  tha 
she  believed  her  time  here  would  be  short.  She  devo 
ted  much  of  her  life  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  endea 
vouring  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted 
and  we  trust  she  was  prepared  to  receive  the  rewan 
of  those  of  whom  it  was  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  hav 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  y 
have  done  it  unto  me. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  32n 

year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  C,  wife  of  Atkinson  h 
Walton,  of  Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  county,  Pa 
and  daughter  of  Richard  M.  Shoemaker. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Aneroid  Barometer, 

This  new  and  very  convenient  little  instru- 
ment was  invented  a  few  years  since  by  a 
Frenchman  of  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments, named  Vidi.  It  is  now  manufactured 
n  great  numbers  both  in  France  and  Great 
Biitain.  The  principle  upon  which  its  con- 
struction depends  was  developed,  so  long  ago 
as  1793,  by  Professor  Conte,  of  the  Aerosta- 
ical  school  at  Meudon,  near  Paris.  In  his 
taltoon  ascents  during  the  war  in  Egypt,  he 
ound  the  ordinary  .barometer  subject  lu  so 
much  oscillation  as  to  be  useless.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  he  constructed  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  bowl  of  strong  iron  or  copper, 
jpon  which  was  fitted  a  convex  flexible  cover 
Df  thin  sheet  steel.  Several  springs  were  fixed 
inside,  which  pressing  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  cover,  kept  it  at  a  proper  elevation.  The 
air  being  pumped  out  of  the  bowl,  the  atmos- 
phere pressed  the  flexible  cover  inwards  until 
this  pressure  was  balanced  by  the  resistance 
of  the  springs  beneath.  Hence,  wilh  the  va- 
riations of  atmospheric  pressure  the  cover 
would  rise  and  fall.  These  motions  were  com- 
municated to  an  index  passing  over  a  gradu- 
ated dial  plate  as  in  the  common  wheel  baro- 
meter. The  whole  instrument  was  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  and  might  have  been 
made  small  enough  to  carry  in  the  pocket. 
Conte  soon  rejected  his  barometer  on  account 
of  the  influence  that  change  of  temperature 
had  upon  its  indications. 

In  Vidi's  instrument  this  influence  is  said  to 
be  partially  counteracted.  This  is  effected, 
(if  I  rightly  understand  the  descriptions  before 
me,)  by  allowing  such  a  portion  of  air  to  re- 
main in  the  vacuum  cup,  that  any  change  in 
the  capacity  of  the  latter  caused  by  a  rise  or 
fall  of  temperature,  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  resistance  of 
the  ra rifted  air  within,  and  of  the  spring  that 
sustains  the  flexible  cover  of  the  cup  in  its 
proper  position.  Thus,  an  increase  of  heat  en- 
larges the  vacuum  cup,  and  the  effect  of  this 


enlargement,  were  there  nothing  to  counteract 
it,  would  be  the  depression  of  the  cover,  both 
on  account  of  a  greater  surface  being  exposed 
to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  increase, of  spuJw^r  the  contained  air 
(all  of  which  cannot  be  pumped  out,)  to  diffuse 
itself  through.  But  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture also  expands  this  ratified  air,  (or  rather 
increases  its  elasticity,)  and  has  a  like  effect 
upon  the  regulating  spring.  But  both  these 
changes  tend  to  raise  the  flexible  cover.  Thus 
the  different  effects  of  varying  temperature  are 
made,  in  measure  at  least,  to  counterbalance 
one  another. 

It  is  to  Vidi's  instrument  that  the  name  at 
the  head  of  this  article  has  been  applied.  In 
it  there  is  but  one  spring  to  sustain  the  cover 
of  the  vacuum  cup  in  position,  and  this  is  out- 
side of  that  cup.  It  is  a  spiral  steel  spring, 
and  presses  upwards  the  long  arm  of  a  lever, 
the  short  arm  of  which,  (on  the  same  side  of 
the  fulcrum  however,)  is  connected  wilh  the 
centre  of  the  flexible  cover  of  the  cup.  This 
cover  is  made  of  thin  metal  corrugated  in  con- 
centric circles  to  render  it  more  yielding.  The 
movements  of  the  lever  are  communicated  by 
means  of  another  lever  and  a  very  fine  watch- 
chain,  to  the  index.  The  cup,  spring,  and 
it- vers  are  inciosed  in  a  brass  case.  The  size 
of  the  instrument  is  about  that  of  a  ship's  chro- 
nometer, it  being  four  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  three  quar- 
ters in  thickness.  There  is  a  screw  on  the 
back  of  it  by  which  it  can,  at  any  time,  be 
adjusted  to  correspond  with  a  standard  mercu- 
rial barometer;  so  that  any  error  in  its  indica- 
tions produced  by  a  change  in  the  tension  of 
the  spring,  can  be  readily  removed. 

It  is  safest  frequently  to  compare  the  instru- 
ment with  some  reliable  standard  ;  for  its 
internal  structure  is  such  that  it  may  become 
materially  deranged,  and  yet  the  observer 
remain  entirely  ignorant  of  such  derangement. 
In  this  particular — as  perhaps  in  all  other  re- 
spects except  its  size,  portability,  and  freedom 
from  oscillation — the  Aneroid  is  inferior  to  the 
old  form  of  the  instrument.  "The  mercurial 
barometer,"  remarks  Prof.  Lovering  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal, 
"  is  in  danger  of  being  broken  when  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  mountain  travel.  In  this  case, 
the  damage  however  great,  is  known,  and  no 
error  is  introduced  into  science.  Unless  the 
tube  is  broken,  the  instrument  is  so  simple  in 
its  construction  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured 
at  all.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Aneroid  Baro- 
meter. To  appearance  it  is  stronger  than  the 
old  barometer,  and  can  bear  a  greater  strain 
without  being  broken.  On  the  other  hand  we 
can  easily  foresee  that  it  may  be  materially 
injured  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
observer  at  the  time,  and  in  this  way  con- 
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ceal  its  own  infirmities  under 
strength." 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Aneroid  Barome- 
ter is  its  portability.  It  is  by  no  means  adapt- 
ed to  nice  scientific  measurements ;  but  for 
ordinary  meteorological  purposes  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  It  may 
be  considered  as  accurate  as  mercurial  baro- 
meters at  the  same  price,  (about  15  dollars,) 
usually  are,  and  its  indications  may  generally 
be  depended  upon  as  being  within  4  or  5 
hundredths  of  an  inch  of  the  truth. 

Belville's  "  Manual  of  the  Barometer,"  pub- 
lished in  London  last  year,  contains  a  table  of 
observations  made  twice  a  day  for  a  month, 
with  both  a  mercurial  and  an  Aneroid  barome- 
ter. The  greatest  difference  between  the 
simultaneous  indications  of  the  two  instruments, 
as  recorded  in  this  table,  is  3  hundredths  of  an 
inch,  and  only  in  one  case  did  it  amount  to 
this  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Lovering's 
expeiiments,  as  detailed  in  his  paper  already 
referred  to,  exhibited  errors  much  more  consid- 
erable— as  great  at  one  time  as  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  ; — but  the  instrument  he  used  had  been 
previously  strained  and  tortured  to  its  utmost 
endurance,  first  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump  and  afterwards  under  the  receiver  of  a 
condenser.  One  thing,  however,  his  experi- 
ments show,  that  the  Aneroid  is  by  no  means 
available  for  ascertaining  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains, if  their  elevations  exceed  1500  or  2000 
feet.  The  height  of  hills  of  from  fifty  to  eight 
or  ten  hundred  feet  elevation,  may  be  very 
conveniently  measured  by  means  of  this  neat 
little  instrument,  and  the  results,  in  general, 
be  depended  upon  as  correct  to  within  from  10 
to  50  feet,  or  perhaps  less  if  certain  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  guard  against  error.  Hence 
it  is  a  very  interesting  travelling  companion  ; 
and  sometimes  it  might  prove  a  useful  one  also, 
by  forewarning  its  possessor,  when  planning 
the  excursions  for  the  day,  of  an  approaching 
storm,  or  bv  informing  him  that  the  weather 
would  probably  be  fine,  notwithstanding  the 
clouds  and  other  prognostics  might  betoken 
otherwise. 

LLN. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 

THE  LEOPARD. 

The  length  of  this  animal's  head  and  back 
is  about  four  feet,  and  his  tail  about  two  feet 
and  a-half.  His  back  is  about  two  feel  and 
a-half  from  the  ground.  His  eyes  are  bright 
and  restless,  and  his  countenance  so  remark- 
ably ferocious  as  to  appear  extremely  terrific* 
His  skin  is  of  a  strong  yellowish  colour,  mark- 
ed wilh  numerous  spots,  each  composed  of 
four  or  live  dark  dots  arranged  in  a  circle, 
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and  nearly  similar  in  form  to  the  print  of  the 
animal's  loot  in  the  sand,  i  1  is  general  ha  hits 
are  tierce,  cruel,  and  insatiable  in  his  thirst  for 
blood.  lie  is  swift  in  the  chase,  but  usually 
catches  his  prey  by  leaping  suddenly  from 
some  lurking  place.  He  destroys  almost 
every  kind  of  beast  that  he  has  strength  to 
overcome,  and  is  exceedingly  enraged  against 
mankind.  These  animals  have  been  known 
to  come  from  their  lurking  places  in  great 
numbers,  and  commit  dreadful  slaughter 
among  the  cattle  that  feed  on  the  plains. 

Leopard's  skins  are  very  beautiful  and  are 
highly  esteemed.  The  panther  differs  little 
from  the  leopard,  either  in  shape;  colour,  or 
disposition. 

The  remarkably  spotted  appearance  of  the 
leopard's  skin  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  to 
show  how  strong  evil  habits  become  in  those 
who  indulge  them  ;  they  cannot  be  washed 
away  nor  removed  any  more  than  a  black 
man  can  wash  himself  white,  or  a  leopard  re- 
move the  spots  on  his  skin.  Man  cannot  effect 
the  change,  but  God  can  change  the  heart,  and 
blessed  be  his  name,  he  does  do  it  often.  "  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard 
his  spots?  then  may  ye  also  do  good  who  are 
accusiomed  to  do  evil."    Jer.  xiii.  23. 

The  vigilance,  fierceness,  and  swiftness  of 
the  leopard  are  likewise  alluded  to. — "  A  leop- 
ard shall  watch  over  their  cities,  every  one 
that  goeth  out  thence  shall  be  torn  in  pieces, 
because  their  transgressions  are  many." — Jer. 
v.  6.  "As  a  leopard  by  the  way  will  I  ob- 
serve them." — Hos.  xiii.  7.  "  Their  horses 
are  swifter  than  the  leopards." — flab.  i.  8. 

Sin  has  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  minds 
of  mankind,  as  to  render  the  dispositions  and 
manners  of  some  persons  so  exceeding'y  fierce 
and  cruel,  that  they  more  resemble  cruel  leop- 
ards and  panthers,  than  human  beings.  "Their 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.  Their 
feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  Destruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways;  and  the  way  of 
peace  have  they  not  known." — Rom.  iii.  14 — 
17.  Consider  how  imprudent  and  dangerous 
it  is  to  keep  company  with  such  wicked  per- 
sons. Beware  of  them  :  remember  cruelty  is 
in  their  hearts  and  you  may  speedily  become 
their  prey.  How  serious  is  the  consideration 
that  the  hearts  of  mankind,  by  reason  of  sin, 
have  so  much  enmity  and  cruelty  lurking  in 
them,  that  their  dispositions  and  conduct  too 
much  resemble  those  of  evil  beasts.  Hence  we 
see  many  children  treat  poor  helpless  little 
creatures  such  as  flies,  and  other  insects,  with 
extreme  cruelty  ;  tearing  off  their  wings  or 
legs,  and  in  an  unmerciful  manner  depriving 
them  of  life.  The  rage  and  malice  manifested 
by  some  young  persons  against  each  other, 
also  prove  how  much  they  possess  of  the  fero- 
cious inclinations  of  the  leopard.  They  will 
quarrel  and  fight  together  with  such  anger  and 
fury,  as  frequently  ends  in  a  most  disastrous 
manner:  "  But  if  ye  bite,  and  devour  one  an- 
other, take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one 
of  another." — Gal.  v.  15.  Wild  animals  are 
a  just  representation  of  those  persons  who  act 
only  according  to  their  own  wills,  neiiher 
thinking  of,  nor  caring  for  the  law  of  God. 
But  real  Christians  have  had  their  hearts  and 
dispositions  changed,  and  they  are  like  tame 
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animals,  who  are  desirous  to  please  their  Mas- 
ter. Christians  are  kept  from  evil  propensities 
by  the  grace  of  God,  communicated  to  them 
through  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  If  God 
were  to  withdraw  his  grace,  they  would  soon 
return  to  their  natural  sinful  state.  Where 
this  truth  is  not  known  and  felt,  there  can  be 
no  true  religion,  By  this  we  are  taught  our 
absolute  dependence  on  Christ  to  preserve  us 
from  the  path  of  the  destroyer,  and  to  con- 
quer our  own  wills  by  his  grace,  and  bring 
them  into  sweet  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  his  Gospel.  Entreat,  therefore,  most  earn- 
estly that  your  Almighty  Father  will  give  you 
his  Holy  Spirit,  to  cultivate  in  you  the  same 
gentle  and  peaceful  rnind,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  that  as  you  advance  in  years, 
you  may  the  more  resemble  our  beloved  Sa- 
viour, who  when  he  dwelt  in  this  world,  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  "  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man." 
Luke  ii.  52. 

Communicated. 

Sagacity  of  the  Elephant. 

The  following  given  on  the  authority  of 
Robert  Caunter,  seems  to  be  a  purely  delibe- 
rative act  on  the  part  of  the  elephant ;  and  that, 
be  it  observed,  by  the  animal  when  in  a  wild 
state,  and  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
vices of  human  training  : — "A  small  body  of 
sepoys  stationed  at  an  outpost — Fort  de  Galle, 
in  Ceylon — to  protect  a  granary  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  rice,  was  suddenly  removed, 
in  order  to  quiet  some  unruly  villagers,  a  few 
miles  distant,  who  had  set  our  authorities  at 
defiance.  Two  of  our  party  happened  to  be 
on  the  spot  at  the  moment.  No  sooner  had 
the  sepoys  withdrawn,  than  a  herd  of  wild  ele- 
phants, which  had  been  long  noticed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  their  appearance  in  front 
of  the  granary.  They  had  been  preceded  by 
a  scout,  which  returned  to  the  herd,  and  hav- 
ing no  doubt  satisfied  them,  in  a  language 
which  to  them  needed  no  interpreter,  that  the 
coast  was  clear,  they  advanced  at  a  brisk  pace 
towards  the  building.  When  they  arrived 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  quite  in  martial  order, 
they  made  a  sudden  stand,  and  began  deliber- 
ately to  reconnoitre  the  object  of  their  attack. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wary  and  methodical 
than  their  proceedings.  The  walls  of  the  gra- 
nary were  of  solid  brickwork,  very  thick  ;  and 
the  only  opening  in  the  building  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  terraced  roof,  to  which  the  ascent 
was  by  a  ladder.  On  the  approach  of  the  ele- 
phants, the  astonished  spectators  clambered  up 
into  a  lofty  banyan  tree,  in  order  to  escape 
mischief.  The  conduct  of  the  four-footed  be- 
siegers was  such  as  strongly  to  excite  their 
curiosity,  and  they  therefore  watched  their 
proceedings  with  intense  anxiety.  The  two 
spectators  were  so  completely  screened  by  the 
foliage  of  the  tree  to  which  they  had  resorted 
for  safety,  that  they  could  not  be  perceived  by 
the  elephants,  though  they  could  see  very  well 
through  the  little  vistas  formed  by  the  separa- 
ted branches  what  was  going  on  below.  Had 
there  been  a  door  to  the  granary,  all  difficulty 
of  obtaining  an  entrance  would  have  instantly 
vanished  ;  but  four  thick  brick  walls  were  ob- 


stacles which  seemed  at.  once  to  defy  both  the 
strength  and  sagacity  of  these  dumb  robbers. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  they  had  to  surmount,  they  suc- 
cessively began  their  operations  at  the  angles 
of  the  building.  A  large  male  elephant,  with 
tusks  of  immense  proportions,  laboured  for 
some  time  to  make  an  impression  ;  but  after 
awhile,  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he 
retired.  The  next  in  size  and  strength  then 
advanced,  and  exhausted  his  exertions,  with  no 
better  success.  A  third  then  came  forward, 
and  applying  those  tremendous  levers  with 
which  his  jaws  were  armed,  and  which  he 
wielded  with  such  prodigious  might,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  brick.  Am 
opening  once  made,  other  elephants  advanced, 
when  an  entrance  was  soon  obtained,  suffi. 
ciently  large  to  admit  the  determined  maraud- 
ers. As  the  whole  herd  could  not  be  accom- 
modated at  once,  they  divided  into  small  bodies 
of  three  or  four.  One  of  them  entered,  and 
when  they  had  taken  their  fill,  they  retired, 
and  their  places  were  immediately  supplied  by 
the  next  in  wailing,  until  the  whole  herd,  up- 
wards of  twenty,  had  made  a  full  meal.  By 
this  time  a  shrill  sound  was  heard  from  one  of 
the  elephants,  which  was  readily  understood, 
when  those  that  were  still  in  the  building  im- 
mediately rushed  out,  and  joined  their  compa- 
nions. One  of  the  first  division,  after  retiring 
from  the  granary,  had  acted  as  sentinel  while 
the  rest  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  saga- 
city and  perseverance.  He  had  so  stationed 
himself  as  to  be  enabled  to  observe  the  advance 
of  an  enemy  from  any  quarter,  and  upon  per- 
ceiving the  troops  as  they  returned  from  the 
village,  he  sounded  the  signal  of  retreat,  when 
the  whole  herd  flourishing  their  trunks,  moved 
rapidly  into  the  jungle.  The  soldiers  on  their 
return,  found  the  animals  had  devoured  the 
greater  part  of  the  rice.  A  ball  from  a  field- 
piece  was  discharged  at  them  in  their  retreat ; 
but  they  only  wagged  their  tails,  as  if  in  mock- 
ery, and  soon  disappeared  in  the  recesses  of 
their  native  forests."  In  general,  the  elephant 
makes  less  use  of  his  strength  than  his  address, 
often  applying  the  most  dexterous  methods  of 
accomplishing  his  ends.  "  I  was  one  day," 
says  Jesse  in  his  Gleanings  in  Natural  Histo- 
ry, "  feeding  the  poor  elephant  (who  was  so 
barbarously  put  to  death  at  Exeter  Change) 
with  potatoes  which  he  took  out  of  my  hand. 
One  of  them,  a  round  one,  fell  on  the  floor, 
just  out  of  the  reach  of  his  proboscis.  He  lean- 
ed against  his  wooden  bar,  put  out  his  trimk, 
and  could  just  touch  the  potato,  but  could  not 
pick  it  up.  After  several  ineffectual  efforts,  he 
at  last  blew  the  potato  against  the  opposite 
wall  with  sufficient  force  to  make  it  rebound, 
and  he  then  without  difficulty  secured  it." 
This  is  an  instance  of  sagacity  seldom  to  be 
met  with  among  animals. 

Y.  Z. 


"The  visited  of  the  Lord,  who  undergo  the 
operations  of  his  chastening,  refining,  purg- 
ing, preparing  hand,  are  subjects  of  rejoicing 
to  the  wise  in  heart;  and  objects  of  their  ten- 
der solicitous  care  :  but  the  unregenerale,  the 
raw,  the  irreligious,  and  those  who  are  as  but 
half-baked  cakes,  look  upon  such  as  with  a 


vulture's  eye;  (hey  watch  for  their  halting. 
The  great  preservative  against  the  arrows  of 
the  ungodly,  is  true  humility.  When  we  lie 
prostrate,  as  with  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  those 
<  arrows  of  the  ungodly  are  disappointed  ;  they 
fly  over  us,  and  do  not  hurt  us.  The  archers 
themselves  grow  weary,  if  not  ashamed  of  their 
pursuit.  'After  whom  dost  thou  pursue? 
After  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea.'  This  was  the 
spirit  which  'waxed  stronger  and  stronger,' 
and  which  in  fulness  of  time  obtained  domi- 
nion, and  ruled  among  the  chosen  people." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  BROWN  FAMILY. 

An  Account  of  the  conrinccment,  and  some 
remarkable  things  relating  to  William 
Brown,  (the  father  of  William  and  Ja?}ies 
Brown,  tcho  came  over  eai-ly  from  England 
to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year 

 •) 

(Concluded  from  page  243.) 

James  Brown  and  William  Brown,  sons  of 
the  Friend  above  mentioned,  some  time  after 
this,  concluded  to  remove  over  to  this  country. 
But  James  came  over  first  in  a  single  state. 
William's  first  wife  could  not  give  up  to  it 
cheerfully  ;  but  he  having  a  clear  sense  of  duty 
therein,  signified  that  the  Lord  wonderfully 
made  way  for,  and  assisted  him,  insomuch  that 
all  difficulties  relative  to  his  removal  disappear- 
ed, and  his  affairs  were  settled  to  satisfaction. 
Being  marvellously  helped  many  times  and 
divers  ways  on  the  passage,  and  after  her  ar- 
rival. He  landed  at  New  York  in  or  near  the 
year  1690. 

James  Brown  (by  account)  settled  first  at 
or  near  Marcus  Hook  or  Chichester,  in  Ches- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania.  There  also  his 
brother  William,  after  he  came  in,  settled  for 
a  time,  but  did  not  purchase  land  there,  as  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  fixed  place  for  their 
residence.  For  about  the  year  1701,  William 
apprehended  it  appeared  to  be  his  duty  in  the 
light  of  Truth  to  remove  farther  westward,  and 
accordingly  the  next  year,  viz.,  in  1702,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  settle  at  Notting- 
ham, about  40  miles  distant  from  Marcus 
Hook  ;  a  large  tract  or  township  of  land  being 
laid  out  there  in  that  year,  and  called  by  that 
name,  being  deemed  in  Pennsylvania,  but  was 
situate  on  the  border  of  Maryland,  and  was 
accounted  far  back  in  the  wildemess.  His 
brother  James  after  some  time  came  and  settled 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  he  dwelt  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  and  deceased  about  the 
year  1715,  being  a  religious  man,  and  of  a 
good  character,  but  not  favoured  with  a  capa- 
city or  talents  equal  to  his  brother  William. 
His  wife's  name  was  Honour,  the  daughter  of 
William  Clayton. 

William  was  born  in  the  First  month,  1656, 
and  was  about  7  or  8  years  old  at  his  father's 
decease;  and  by  his  own  relation  something 
very  remarkable  occurred  in  his  very  young 
years,  viz.:  In  the  year  1663,  persecution 
having  arisen  very  high  and  hot  against 
Friends,  for  attending  their  religious  meetings, 
and  a  conscientious  adherence  to  their  testi- 
mony in  other  respects,  his  parents  had  suf- 


fered greatly,  and  were  much  stripped  of  their 
property  for  fines,  &c,  and  he,  though  a  child 
about  7  years  of  age,  became  very  thoughtful 
of  the  cause  of  these  things.  The  old  adver- 
sary Satan,  persuading  him  that  such  a  reli- 
gion was  not  right,  that  occasioned  people  to 
be  brought  under  so.  great  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  that  he  who  required  such 
things  of  them  was  a  hard  master,  and  not  a 
good  being.  These  insinuations  became  so 
strong  in  his  mind,  that  one  night  after  he 
went  to  bed,  he  was  sorely  templed  to  curse 
the  Almighty  ;  under  which  trial  a  great  ter- 
ror came  over  him,  wherein  he  was  afraid  to 
do  so,  and  thereupon  roared  out  aloud  ;  which 
so  affrighted  his  mother  that  she  came  to  his 
bedside  to  see  what  ailed  him.  But  being  fa- 
voured with  strength  to  resist  the  tempter,  he 
was  quickly  helped  so  far  over  the  temptation, 
as  to  stop  crying  out,  being  ashamed  to  tell  his 
mother  what  happened  to  him  ;  and  before  she 
came  to  him,  he  was  quiet  again  ;  and  his  mo- 
ther observing  him  so,  she  concluded  he  had 
been  asleep  and  was  affrighted  by  a  dream,  so 
returned  without  speaking  to  him.  He  kept 
his  condition  to  himself,  and  did  not  discover 
it  to  any  one  at  that  time  ;  and  being  thus  pre- 
served, he  was  not  tried  with  the  like  again. 
It  had  a  tendency  to  open  his  understanding, 
and  to  convince  him  fully  that  his  parents  were 
right,  and  that  the  religion  they  suffered  for, 
was  the  Truth  itself,  which  in  the  end  maketh 
men  free  indeed,  and  enables  them  to  wish 
well,  and  to  seek  the  good  of  all  men,  even 
those  who  hate  and  persecute  them. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  to  be  preserv- 
ed in  memory  was  related  nearly  as  follows: 
While  James  and  William  Brown  lived  at  Chi- 
chester aforesaid,  and  after  George  Keith  be- 
came troublesome,  having  swerved  from  the 
state  of  humility  which  he  once  stood  in,  and 
had  gained  a  number  of  adherents  in  his  fallen 
state,  amongst  whom  James  was  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  caught,  having  at  first  a  favourable 
opinion  of  Keith  ;  who  happened  to  come  to 
their  meeting  at  Chichester  on  a  certain  time, 
where  he  spake  or  preached  largely,  using 
some  arrogant  and  lofty  expressions,  and  soar- 
ing beyond  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  ; 
amongst  other  things  expressing  that  the 
"  hearers  might  know  his  doctrine  was  right, 
by  the  power  that  attended  it."  After  this 
meeting  James  and  William  Brown  had  some 
conversation  on  the  subject,  wherein  James 
expressed  some  approbation  with  Keith's  ser- 
vice, and  asked  William  what  he  thought  of 
G.  Keith  now?  was  he  not  satisfied?  But  Wil- 
liam being  a  deep  feeling  man  was  doubtful, 
and  more  cautious  of  joining  with  a  spirit 
which  he  thought  was  leading  some  into  a 
separation  from  the  Truth;  therefore  replied 
to  his  brother,  "  I  am  satisfied,  but  it  is  in  this, 
that  he  is  in  a  wrong  spirit;"  which  James 
rather  took  amiss,  and  thereupon  was  about 
to  leave  his  brother  hastily  ;  but  William  stop- 
ped him,  or  stepped  after  him,  querying  of 
him  whether  he  did  not  remember  how  they 
used  to  feel  at  their  meetings  when  in  England, 
though  they  were  then  but  as  lads,  and  so 
mentioned  nearly  to  the  following  import,  con- 
cerning the  love  and  the  melting  seasons  they 
were  then  often  sensible  of,  under  the  powerful 


operation  of  the  pure  living  principle  of  love, 
light  and  life,  which  was  felt  and  known  to  be 
all  in  all;  and  the  Power  which  attended 
Friends  even  in  their  silent  meetings,  was  oft 
times  known  and  felt  to  be  above,  and  over  all 
the  persecuting  powers  which  opposed  them, 
and  disturbed  their  meetings.  The  living 
ministers  advised  us  to  a  close  attention  to  the 
pure  principle,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  and 
the  power  and  Divine  savour  of  life  attended, 
which  seems  to  me  not  so  in  Keith's  doctrine, 
but  a  product  of  the  creaturely  wisdom  which 
scatters  and  hurts  the  life.  Were  we  not,  con- 
tinued he,  then  sensible  of  the  stream  of  true 
love  flowing  towards  our  persecutors,  enabling 
us  to  pray  for  those  that  scoffed  at,  and  abused 
us,  throwing  sometimes  stubble,  dust,  &c, 
after  us.  The  fulness  of  joy  that  was  experi- 
enced in  the  possession  of  the  Truth,  obtained 
through  a  faithful  submission  and  obedience  to 
its  dictates,  was  a  rich  reward  for  all  that  we 
suffered,  and  was  far  beyond  all  outward  pos- 
sessions. Since  that  time  we  have  come  under 
a  different  dispensation,  having  been  released 
from  those  trials,  and  are  come  over  to  a  place 
where  employment  of  another  kind  has  taken 
up  our  time.  We  have  been  looking  out,  and 
allowed  to  provide  towards  an  outward  inheri- 
tance, and  settlement  for  ourselves  and  families, 
free  from  disturbance  or  persecution  ;  but  let 
us  remember  that  the  Truth  is  still  as  preci- 
ous and  as  powerful  as  ever;  and  perhaps  it 
is  now  time  for  us  more  fully  to  resume  our 
former  exercise  of  spirit,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
served safe  from  harm,  and  become  deeper  and 
more  fully  grounded,  so  as  not  to  be  drawn 
aside  or  shaken  by  blasts,  which  may  be  suf- 
fered to  rise  for  a  trial  of  our  foundation.  This 
conversation  had  some  reach  on  his  brother 
James,  so  that  he  appeared  more  calm  and 
settled  in  his  mind. 

The  next  day  Keith  had  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Henry  Reynolds,  and  he  knowing 
that  James  Brown  had  rather  favoured  him,  on 
his  way  to  the  meeting  called  at  James's  house, 
and  asked  if  he  was  going  to  meeting  ;  at 
which  James  hesitated,  whereupon  G.  K. 
alighted  and  went  in,  intimating,  that  if  he 
began  to  be  dissatisfied,  he  would  satisfy  him  ; 
and  though  he  used  many  words,  all  did  not 
avail,  for  James  went  not  to  the  meeting,  and 
was  favoured  with  preservation  from  further 
harm  by  that  wily,  separating  spirit. 

Some  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  the  per- 
son first  mentioned,  we  have  understood,  re- 
moved from  Northamptonshire  to  Bedford,  and 
were  a  numerous  family  there,  insomuch  that 
when  William  Brown  from  Pennsylvania,  (who 
was  his  great  grandson)  was  in  England  in 
the  year  1792,  he  mentioned  that  the  members 
of  the  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford were  many  of  them  of  that  name,  or  de- 
scendants from  that  stock  of  Browns. 

The  memorandums  of  the  above  occurrences 
were  taken  down  the  22d  of  the  Third  month, 
1780,  the  substance  thereof  were  then  related 
by  a  great  grandson  of  the  Friend  first  named, 
viz.,  William  Brown  who  is  last  mentioned,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  whose  father's  name 
was  William,  son  of  the  aforesaid  James:  he 
retaining  the  same  fresh  and  lively  in  his  me- 
mory, having  divers  limes  heard  it  related  by 
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William  Brown  Sen.,  who  was  his  grandfather's 
brother,  and  lived  until  the  91st  year  of  his 
ago,  remaining  tender  and  lively  in  spirit,  and 
retaining  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  a  clear 
sense  and  remembrance  of  the  power  and 
workings  of  Truth  in  the  time  of  severe  per- 
secution in  his  minority.  lie  deceased  in  West 
Nottingham,  Pennsylvania,  the  23rd  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1746",  having  lived  there  about 
44  years,  in  good  repute  for  his  integrity,  be- 
ing an  elder  in  the  church,  and  a  substantial 
Friend.  May  the  preservation  of  the  foregoing 
passages  be  of  benefit  and  encouragement  to 
his  posterity  and  successors,  especially  those 
near  the  place  where  he  lived  and  died,  to  en- 
deavour to  imitate  him  in  piety,  that  their  end 
may  be  peace,  as  no  doubt  his  was,  which  is 
the  desire  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  above 
account. 

G.  C. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Reliance  Upon  the  Almighty. 

What  a  continual  comfort  and  liberty  of 
mind  do  those  possess,  who  repose  their  tiust 
in  their  Maker.  Amid  all  the  care  and  anxi- 
ety which  throng  our  path,  w  hether  of  worldly 
matters,  or  of  still  more  important  concerns 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  it  is  an 
unspeakable  relief  to  feel  that  we  have  a  friend 
who  is  indeed  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  and  was  never  foiled  in  battle;  and 
who  can  administer  the  needful  cup  of  conso- 
lation when  we  may  almost  conclude  that  no 
eye  can  discern  the  complexity  of  our  trials, 
and  the  depth  of  our  grief.  There  is  no  situ- 
ation in  life  in  which  the  faithful  cannot  see 
many  evidences  of  the  workings  of  an  Al- 
mighty hand,  which  has  oftentimes  cleared  the 
way  for  them,  and  so  controlled  and  regulated 
events,  relating  to  their  preservation  and  well- 
being  as  to  inspire  (hem  with  confidence,  that 
while  they  continue  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness, all  things  will  yet  work  together  for  good  ; 
and  are  ready  at  times  to  adopt  this  grateful 
language.  "Thou  preparest  a  table  before 
me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies  :  thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth 
over.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life."    (Ps.  xxiii.  56.) 

In  this  sweet  frame  of  spirit,  they  can  also 
see  the  inability  of  man  unassisted,  to  bring 
about  anything  good,  and  though  they  may  be 
called  to  mourn  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, when  the  wall  is  broken  down,  and  the 
gates  thereof  are  burned  with  fire,  yet  the  ne- 
cessity is  fully  seen  of  being  led  by  the  direct- 
ing hand  of  an  Almighty  power,  that  through 
faithfulness,  we  may  be  instrumental  in  re- 
building the  wall  and  repairing  the  waste 
places.  Amongst  all  the  troubles  which  arise 
in  the  Christian's  path,  if  his  primary  desire 
is,  that  he  may  not  stumble  ;  but  keep  a  hum- 
hie  and  straightforward  course,  looking  to 
him  who  is  emphatically  styled,  "the  Repairer 
of  breaches,  and  the  Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell 
in,"  this  language  may  sometimes  revive  to 
his  refreshment  and  consolation  ;  "  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  he  with  thee, 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow thee;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
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thou  shall  not.  be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the  flame 
kindle  upon  thee."    (Isa.  xliii.  2.) 

But  unless  there  is  a  heartfelt  concern  to 
live  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world, 
and  so  to  walk  as  to  meet  Divine  acceptance 
in  every  action,  and  a  disposition  is  still  un- 
subdued which  renders  us  seekers  of  pleasure 
more  than  seekers  of  God,  contenting  our- 
selves in  a  state-  of  forgetfulness  and  negli- 
gence, and  even  in  open  rebellion  against  those 
gentle  intimations  which  would  regulate  our 
conduct  and  conform  us  to  righteousness,  what 
right  have  we  to  expect,  that  the  supervision 
and  guardian  care  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  so 
signally  experienced  by  the  devoted  and  lowly 
follower  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  will  be  ex- 
tended over  us?  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
some  when  not  sufficiently  given  up  to  their 
Master's  will,  may  lull  themselves  in  a  false 
security,  or  repose  in  Providence;  and  look 
for  prosperity  and  blessing  from  that  hand 
against  which  they  contend  every  day.  Man 
must  expect  that  his  part  must  be  done — that 
he  must  close  in  with  the  offers  of  redeeming 
love  and  mercy — that  his  talents  are  required 
in  his  Maker's  service, — and  that  he  alone 
who  is  diligent  in  his  employment,  conform- 
ably to  Divine  direction  and  assistance,  will 
be  permitted  to  stand  before  his  heavenly 
King. 

State  of  New  York. 


B.  Shackleton  to  John  Thorp. 

21st  of  Ninth  month,  1784. 
How  little,  how  nothing  is  at  our  command  ! 
However,  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  be 
always  ready,  that  if  a  ministering  angel  of 
good  has  in  charge  to  impart  any  to  us,  we 
may  be  found  in  a  state  capable  of  receiving 
it;  and  if  the  prince  of  this  world  should  also 
come  with  his  temptations,  that  he  may  be 
baffled  in  his  designs.  One  and  the  same  state 
is  necessary  in  both  cases — a  state  of  empti- 
ness, nothingness  and  abasement  of  self.  This 
is  our  centre;  and  as  each  of  us  industriously 
acts  within  his  proper  circle,  and  fulfils  his 
reasonable  duty,  we  shall  know  (I  believe)  an 
extension  of  the  cord  of  Divine  love  and  au- 
thority, an  increase  of  holy  zeal  and  stability, 
and  a  wide  field  of  labour.  For  my  part  J 
never  expect  to  be  worth  calling  anything:  I 
am  satisfied  to  be  nothing,  so  I  be  but  preserv- 
ed from  anything  that  is  evil ;  but  1  want  thee, 
and  such  as  thee,  to  be  what  you  ought  to  be, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  the  Master  would 
have  you  to  be.  Now  1  believe  it  is  the  Mas- 
ter's will,  that  his  servants  should  be  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  his  good  pleasure, and  the 
ministers  of  his  word,  as  burning  and  shining 
lights.  I  am,  indeed,  sometimes  astonished  at 
the  beauty  and  excellence  delegated  to  some 
of  this  class,  though  like  the  planets,  they  have 
no  light  of  their  own — none,  but  as  they  derive 
it  from  the  sun  of  righteousness.  And  yet 
how  liable  are  even  such  to  become  dim  and 
suffer  eclipse,  "shorn  of  their  beams,"  and 
while  they  are  preaching  in  words  to  others 
to  become  castaways  themselves;  so  that 
"  watch  and  pray"  remain  to  be  the  words  of 
counsel  and  indispensable  injunction  to  all, 
without  respect  of  persons. 


Selected. 

« MY  SON  GIVE  ME  THY  HEART." 

Leave  wrath  behind  :  bring  God  thy  heart — best  light 
To  guide  thy  wandering  steps  through  life's  dark 
night: 

God  spurns  the  riches  of  a  thousand  coffers, 

And  says,  "  My  chosen  is  he,  his  heart  who  offers : 

Nor  gold  nor  silver  seek  I,  but,  above 

All  gilts,  the  heart,  and  buy  it  witli  my  love  ; 

Yea!  one  sad,  contrite  heart,  which  men  despise, 

Next  to  my  throne  and  fix'd  decree  I  prize  !" 

Then  think  not  lowly  of  thy  heart,  though  lowly, 
For  holy  is  it,  and  there  dwells  the  Holy  : 
God's  presence-chamber  is  the  human  breast — 
Ah  !  happy  spirit  with  such  inmate  blest !  F. 

One  who  possesses  a  talent  for  repartee,  and 
lays  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  imagination, 
and  gives  utterance  to  his  sallies  as  fast  as 
they  present  themselves,  will  not  be  long  with- 
out giving  offence,  and  inflicting  wounds  which 
he  may  bitterly  regret,  but  cannot  easily  re- 
pair. 

"The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply, 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye, 
The  artful  injury,  whose  venom'd  dart 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing,  while  it  stabs  the  heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills  ;  yet  told 
The  list'ner  wonders  how  you  thought  it  cold.  . 
Small  slights,  neglect,  unmixed  perhaps  with  hate, 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight ; 
These,  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these, 
Corrode  our  comfort,  and  destroy  our  peace." 


Come  Ont  of  the  World. 

"  Come  out  of  the  world  more  and  more — 
out  of  the  nature — out  of  the  spirit — out  of  the 
fruits,  and  out  of  the  fashions  of  the  world. 
They  are  all  for  the  fire.    Christ  said,  the 
world  loveth  its  own.    Search  with  the  light 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  what  there  is  in  you  that 
the  world  owns  and  loves;  for  that  is  its  own. 
And  consider  what  it  is  that  the  world  is  offend- 
ed with  ;  not  with  that  which  cometh  from 
itself,  of  its  own  making  and  inventing,  but 
that  which  crosses  its  inventions  ;  that  is  of 
another  nature,  and  springs  from  another  root. 
O  be  not  conformed  to  the  fashions  of  this 
world,  that  please  the  lust,  which  grieves  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  but  be  ye  renewed  in  your 
minds,  and  being  so  within,  you  will  be  as  a 
new  people  without.    They  who  have  beer 
truly  with  Christ,  are  quickly  discovered 
they  cannot  be  hid.    So  it  was  of  old.  The 
Jews  said  of  the  disciples,  these  men  have  beer 
with  Jesus  ;  their  speech  and  carriage  bewrayec 
them — their  outsides  were  not  like  the  outside; 
of  other  men — they  were  not  current  with  th< 
fashions  and  customs  of  that  time.    Nor  cat 
they  that  have  been  with  Jesus,  conform  t< 
the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  this  world 
Wherefore  be  not  you,  in  any  sort  of  thi 
world,  but  give  diligence  to  make  your  hoi} 
high  calling  and  election  sure  ;  for  many  ar 
called  and  few  are  chosen.    The  reason  is 
they  are  slothful  servants,  they  bide  their  tal 
ents  in  a  napkin,  neglect  the  day  of  their  visit 
ation,  and  work  not  out  their  salvation  wit] 
fear  and  trembling  ;  and  then  the  night  over 
taketh  them,  in  which  they  can  never  worl 
the  works  of  repentance  ;  and  the  things  tha 
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'long  to  their  peace,  are  hid  from  their  eyes 
rever.  But  the  Lord  forbid  that  it  should  be 
■  with  any  of  you.  No.  1  hope,  yea  I  be- 
w<\  belter  things  of  you.  And  I  am  assured 
A)  as  you  keep  your  hearts  chastely  to  the 
ghl  and  grace,  that  with  which  you  have  been 
sited  of  the  Lord,  you  shall  be  kept  to  eter- 
il  salvation.  For  they  are  saved  that  walk 
the  light.  Into  the  light  the  enemy  cannot 
ime  ;  for  the  Light  is  Christ  Jesus,  and  the 
lemy  hath  no  part  in  him." — W.  Perm, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ation  of  Friends,  held  Third  month  13th, 
350,  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
ficers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Clerk. — Nathan  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
isiah  H.  Newbold,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel 
cttle,  Jr.,  Joseph  Kile,  William  H.  Brown, 
harles  Evans,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Charles  J. 
lien,  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  William  L.  Ed- 
ards,  Samuel  Allen,  Charles  Canby,  Anthony 
[.  lumber.  , 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report,  That  during  the  year 
lding  Second  month  28th,  1850,  they  have 
ad  printed  137,409  Tracts, 

'he  number  on  hand  Third 

month  1st,  1849,  was  154,677 


Faking  a  total  of  292.U86 
'here  were  on  hand  Third 
month  1st,  1850,  180,789 


howing  a  distribution  during 
the  year,  of  111,297 


Of  these,  according  to  our  monthly  record, 
iere  were  taken  for  distribution  in  Philadel- 
hia  and  i ' s  immediate  vicinity,  17,463,  of 
hich  4,061  were  for  the  Stale  Peniienliary, 
le  County  Prison,  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 
Imshouse,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the 
louses  of  Industry,  the  Widows'  Asylum,  and 
ie  several  Soup-houses  ;  2,836  were  for  sea- 
len,  boatmen,  and  others  along  the  Delaware 
id  Schuylkill ;  2050  were  foi  schools,  chiefly 
lose  for  coloured  peisons  ;  3121  have  been 
iven  to  the  Universalists  and  the  members  of 
n  Infidel  Association  ;  and  the  balance,  5440, 
rve  been  variously  distributed,  at  the  corners 
"the  streets,  at  a  public  meeting,  and  among 
edical  students,  factory  operatives,  labourers 
the  suburbs,  firemen,  and  others.  For 
her  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  10,- 
39  have  been  taken  ;  for  New  England 
diiefly  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island),  2314  ; 

r  New  York,  2989;  for  New  Jersey,  3156  ; 

r  Delaware,  204;  for  Maryland,  662;  for 

irginia,  212  ;  for  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  1 124  ;  for  Norlh  Carolina,  286  ;  for 
Jeorgia,  192;  for  various  Southern  States, 
54;°for  Ohio,  3344;  for  Indiana,  296;  for 

linois,  755  ;  for  Tennessee,  480  ;  for  Missou- 


ri, 96  ;  for  Iowa,  1624  ;  for  the  North-west 
Territory,  384  ;  for  California  and  passengers 
going  thither,  300;  for  Canada,  384;  for  the 
West  Indies,  205  ;  for  Great  Britain,  112  ;  and 
for  Upper  Assam,  India,  192.  In  addition  to 
these,  806  have  been  taken  for  circulation 
among  Jews,  chiefly  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  462  for  the  Mormons  near  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  in  Upper  California,  and  384  for 
the  Shawnee  Indians.  28,890  are  recoided 
as  taken  for  general  distribution.  Auxiliaries 
have  received  10,612,  and  11,422  have  been 
sold  for  cash. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen 
lhat  about  twenty-eight  thousand  tracts  have 
been  taken  for  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  To  this  amount  there  should 
probably  be  added  a  large  proportion  of  those 
set  down  as  taken  for  general  distribution  ;  so 
that  we  may  estimate  the  number  circulated 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  State  at  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand,  or  considerably  more 
than  one-third  the  whole  distribution.  As  it 
is  desirable  that  the  varied  and  instructive 
matter  contained  in  our  series  of  tracts  should 
be  extensively  and  judiciously  disseminated, 
we  should  feel  encouraged  by  the  more  gene- 
ral co-operation  of  Friends  in  other  States,  and 
in  some  parts  of  our  own  State  also,,  in  this 
unpretending  but  useful  work.  In  many 
neighbourhoods,  particularly  in  new  countries 
where  good  books  are  scarce,  much  advantage 
might  result  from  the  labours  of  Friends  in 
this  way,  either  individually  or  by  forming 
auxiliary  associations.  Numerous  auxiliaries 
have  been  formed  during  the  thirty-four  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  parent  association,  but 
many  of  them,  we  regret  to  say,  are  now  en- 
tirely inactive.  May  we  all  be  more  diligently 
engaged  to  observe  the  injunction,  "  To  do 
good  and  to  communicate,"  and  as  we  endea- 
vour thus  to  discbarge  our  duty  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  humility,  we  shall  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  favoured  to  experience  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  "  He  that  watereth  shall  be  water- 
ed also  himself." 

One  auxiliary  lias  been  formed  since  our 
last  report,  in  Washington  county,  Indiana, 
under  the  litle  of"  The  Blue  River  Auxiliary 
Tract  Association." 

The  number  of  juvenile  books  disposed  of 
during  the  year  is,  according  to  our  record, 
2406.  There  were  on  hand  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month,  20,736,  of  which  11,034  were 
in  sheets. 

An  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Moral 
Almanac  for  1850  was  printed,  which  has  been 
mostly  disposed  of;  that  for  next  year  will 
probably  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  our 
committee  on  the  subject  having  been  engaged 
during  the  winter  in  selecting  and  preparing 
suitable  matter.  This  task  is  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  difficult,  and  we  now  call 
the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  subject,  in 
hopes  that  when  they  meet  with  striking  and 
interesting  anecdotes,  well  authenticated,  and 
of  an  instructive,  moral  or  religious  bearing, 
or  short  didactive  paragraphs,  pithy,  and  sound 
in  sentiment,  they  will  remember  our  wants, 
and  forward  such  extracts  to  one  of  the  mana- 
gers, or  information  where  they  may  be 
found. 


During  the  past  year  we  found  it  necessary 
to  call  upon  our  friends  for  donations  to  our 
funds,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
the  publication  of  our  tracts.  275  dollars 
were  collected  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly  from  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, which,  with  a  number  of  contribu- 
tions received  by  our  Treasurer  from  Friends 
in  the  country  and  others,  have  made  the  do- 
nations amount  to  407  dollars.  We  believe 
there  are  Friends  in  neighbourhoods  where  no 
auxiliaries  are  in  operation,  who  would  wil- 
lingly become  annual  subscribers  and  members 
of  the  Association.  We  hope  such  will  be 
encouraged  to  send  in  their  contributions  to  our 
Treasurer,  with  an  intimation  of  their  willing- 
ness to  become  regular  subscribers.  In  this 
way  the  necessity  of  frequently  calling  on  our 
members  and  others  for  donations,  might  be 
avoided. 

Our  receipts  during  the  year,  including  do- 
nations, have  been  $1157  32  cents,  and  our 
expenditures  $935  60  cents.  The  balance  in 
the  treasury  on  the  1st  instant  was  $288  64 
cents  ;  which  will  be  nearly  or  quite  all  requir- 
ed to  pay  outstanding  debis.  Agreeably  to 
the  direction  of  the  Association  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting,  we  have  examined  the  stale  of 
the  Juvenile  Book  fund,  and  finding  that  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  original  subscription  for 
the  publication  of  juvenile  books  is  perma- 
nently invested  in  stereotype  plates,  engrav- 
ings, &c,  we  have  authorized  our  Treasurer 
to  merge  this  and  the  general  tract  account 
into  one. 

Our  Juvenile  Book  committee  have  been 
engaged,  for  some  time  past,  in  preparing  and 
selecting  matter  for  a  series  of  school  readers. 
The  first  of  the  series,  intended  for  the  young- 
er classes  of  readers,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  stereotyper,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  be 
ready  for  sale.  It  is  entitled  "  Select  Reader, 
No.  1."  h  contains  a  variety  of  pieces  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  are  believed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. The  price  of  the  book  will  be  put  as 
low  as  the  cost  of  the  paper,  printing,  and  bind- 
ing will  justify. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Josiaii  H.  Newbold,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  12th,  1850. 


"Wo  unto  them  from  God,  who  make  and 
adore  images,  as  well  of  things  in  heaven,  as 
upon  earth.  Wherefore  examine  and  try  your- 
selves by  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  gives  the  true  understanding,  what 
your  knowledge  is.  For  the  knowledge  that 
is  everlasting  life,  is  a  lively  sense,  enjoyment 
and  possession  of  things,  which  we  see  inward- 
ly ;  and  into  this,  man  of  himself  can  by  no 
means  come  by  all  his  strivings.  This  is  only 
obtained  by  judgments,  deep  humiliation,  pa- 
tience, daily  watching,  and  by  hearing  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  lhat  not 
only  tigainst  Satan,  but  also  against  our  own 
selfishness.  And  1  testify  that  he  who  attains 
his  knowledge  another  way,  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber.  For  Christ  is  the  door,  and  through 
Him  all  must  enter  ;  nay,  through  Ilim  only 
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we  can  come  lo  God;  namely,  by  faithfully 
receiving  him  into  the  heart,  and  embracing 
him.  First,  as  a  light  discovei ing  corrupt 
nature,  with  all  its  evil  Irnits ;  then  as  a  judge 
condemning  the  same  to  the  death  of  the  cross; 
that  'such  may  come  to  die  with  him  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  to  the  bad  and  vain 
fruits  of  it ;  as  also  the  spiritual  powers  in  high 
places;  and  finally  to  know  him  as  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  and  as  one  who  raiseth 
the  soul,  by  the  same  power,  whereby  God  the 
Father  has  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Here 
is  the  pure  and  living  knowledge  obtained; 
this  is  to  know  and  to  put  on  Christ,  and 
through  him  to  come  to  God,  and  to  enter 
through  the  strait  gate — the  strait  gate  that 
is  too  narrow  for  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  all  that 
is  not  born  of  the  eternal  Spirit  is  flesh,  and 
shall  wither  away  as  grass  before  the  glorious 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  is  now  arisen.  For 
his  work  alone  can  undergo  the  judgment,  and 
endure  the  trials;  namely,  that  which  is  born 
of  him,  which  is  not  by  the  will  of  man  in  his 
own  lime,  nor  by  his  running  and  willing,  but 
by  the  will  of  God,  and  by  the  holy  oversha- 
dowing of  his  pure  Spirit." — W.  Penn. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Good  Old  Way. 

The  only  place  of  safety  for  any  of  the 
Lord's  children,  is  a  patient,  watchful  reliance 
upon  him,  that  he  may  lead  them  forward  in 
their  religious  duties,  to  their  own  peace,  and 
to  the  exaltation  of  his  ever  excellent  Name. 
Whatever  station  they  may  fill  in  the  church, 
these  have  an  abiding  sense  of  the  truth  of  that 
saying  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  "  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing."  Hence  they  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  entire  dependence  upon  his  un- 
failing mercy,  not  only  in  an  individual  appli- 
cation, but  of  the  church  at  large.  No'trials 
or  distresses  are  permitted  to  attend  his  people 
but  which  his  watchful  eye  beholds,  and  in  his 
own  time  and  way  he  will  work  their  deliver- 
ance, bringing  about  his  blessed  will,  which  is 
their  sanctification.  Is  there  not  cause  for 
those  who  are  concerned  for  the  preservation 
of  our  religious  Society  on  the  true  foundation, 
Christ  Jesus  the  Rock  of  ages,  and  who  feel 
ardent  desires  that  the  members  may  obey  the 
exhortation,  "  Stand  ye  in  the  way  and  inquire 
for  the  ancient  paths,  the  good  old  way,"  and 
walk  therein,  to  believe  that  our  ever-merciful 
and  good  Shepherd  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
present  peculiarly  tried  state  of  the  church, 
and  will  open  a  way  for  her  in  his  time  to  the 
rejoicing  of  her  faithful  sons  and  daughters? 

O  then  for  an  increase  of  faith  in  His  pro- 
tecting care,  and  for  a  willingness  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  suffering  which  may  be  per- 
mitted, and  which  truly  has  been  abundantly 
partaken  of  on  the  part  of  the  faithful,  who 
have  been  favoured  to  experience  something  of 
the  living  substance  which  our  holy  profession 
leads  unto  !  These  were  not  afraid  nor  asham- 
ed to  be  found  in  the  good  old  way  of  the 
cross,  and  the  ancient  paths  of  obedience,  tes- 
tifying against  false  doctrine  within  our  borders, 
and  which  has  occasioned  a  divided  state  of 
feeling,  so  that  in  many  instances,  those  who 
have  stood  for  our  ancient  faith  and  discipline, 


have  been  looked  upon  with  a  distrustful  eye, 
as  being  promoters  of  the  disunity,  in  a  sepa- 
rating spirit,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have 
had  no  by-ends  in  view,  nothing  but  to  be 
found  faithful  to  the  Lord  their  God,  in  this 
state  of  trial  which  has  come  upon  us,  because 
of  our  unwillingness  to  be  crucified  with  Christ. 
The  minds  of  many  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
become  so  estranged  from  the  ancient  paths, 
that  deviations  have  sorrowfully  crept  in  both 
in  principle  and  in  practice,  from  that  which 
has  been  believed  in  and  upheld  by  us  as  a 
people  from  the  beginning  hitherto.  May  we 
strive  to  turn  our  afflictions  to  the  best  account, 
being  willing  to  suffer  the  appointed  time.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Lord  is  still 
watching  over  us,  unworthy  as  we  are,  and 
that  the  clear  views  of  Gospel  truth  which 
were  opened  to  our  forefathers,  will  not  be 
suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground,  nor  his  faithful- 
ness toward  us  to  fail.  May  we  then  be  en- 
couraged in  believing,  that  He  whose  is  the 
cause  will  still  watch  over  us,  and  enable  us  to 
stand  in  his  holy  light,  upholding  in  their  pri- 
mitive purity  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  ever 
held  most  dear  by  the  faithful  members  of  our 
religious  Society.  No  compromise  of  princi- 
ple will  do  any  good,  either  to  ourselves  or  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  but  will  be  prejudicial  to  in- 
dividual growth,  as  well  as  to  the  church  at 
large.  We  may  instructively  remember  the 
upright  zeal  of  Friends  in  the  beginning;  what 
grievous  persecutions,  what  bonds  and  impri- 
sonments they  patiently  bore,  and  no  strata- 
gems whatever  could  induce  them  to  compro- 
mise any  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
made  dear  to  them  by  the  inshining  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  nor  to  deviate  from 
a  strict  adherence  to  those  Christian  testimo- 
nies which  spring  from  this  heavenly  root,  and 
which  have  distinguished  us  as  a  people  from 
age  to  age.  May  we  seek  to  be  clothed  with 
a  portion  of  this  heavenly  zeal,  in  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ,  with  holy  firm- 
ness, always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual. 
There  is  an  easy  possibility  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  if  the  watch  be  not  duly  kept,  of 
getting  hold  of  the  wrong  kind  of  weapons, — 
somethingthatis  not  spiritual, but  carnal, and  we 
may  be  greatly  the  losersourselves.  Suchefforts 
will  be  found  a  disservice  to  the  good  cause  ; 
but  if  the  living  in  our  Israel  are  favoured  to 
keep  their  ranks  in  righteousness,  not  daring 
to  go  forth  with  Saul's  armour,  any  thing 
which  is  not  of  the  Lord's  own  preparing,  but 
with  the  smooth  stone  from  the  brook,  that 
spirit  which  has  been  defying  the  armies  of  the 
living  God,  will  in  his  own  time  be  put  to 
flight,  and  it  will  be  in  svch  a  way  that  the 
victory  will  be  known  to  be  the  Lord's. 

O  that  a  word  of  encouragement  might  be 
effectually  spoken  to  the  members  of  our  be- 
loved Society,  to  recur  to  first  principles,  the 
good  old  way,  and  walk  therein  !  then  would 
a  consistent  upright  walking  before  the  Lord 
be  seen  more  conspicuously  among  us,  and 
that  which  has  sorrowfully  broken  the  unity 
within  our  borders,  even  those  unsound  writ- 
ings which  have  been  in  circulation,  containing 
sentiments  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Friends,  would  be  judged  down. 


As  the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  mer 
bers  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savioi 
in  all  things,  primitive  beauty  and  primilr 
holiness  would  be  restored  to  the  church. 

For  such  a  day  as  this,  the  secret  praye 
of  many  concerned  brethren  and  sisters  in  d! 
fetent  parts  of  the  heritage,  are  put  up  to  tl 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  he  wou 
remember  the  vine  which  he  has  brought  out 
Egypt  spiritually,  and  which  his  heavenly  ra 
has  many  times  refreshed,  that  its  roots  mig 
indeed  turn  towards  him,  from  whose  livii 
virtue  fruit  would  be  brought  forth  unto  ho 
ness,  the  end  thereof  being  everlasting  lil 
Then  should  we  witness  in  our  meetings  f 
worship,  more  of  the  arising  of  that  powt 
which  is  a  crown  of  glory  and  diadem 
beauty  to  the  residue  to  the  Lord's  peopl 
Being  inwardly  gathered  unto  Christ,  by  \ 
Spirit  in  our  hearts,  there  would  be  no  depen 
ence  upon  man,  but  a  deep  and  reverent  wa 
ing  upon  him  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  th 
we  may  come  to  experience  a  feeding  upon  t! 
bread  of  life.  And  so  in  our  meetings-for  di 
cipline,  both  yearly,  as  well  as  those  of  a  su 
ordinate  character,  there  would  be  a  livii 
engagement  to  gather  to  the  inward  life,  wher 
by  the  solid  weight  and  dignity  which  becon 
these  occasions,  would  be  experienced  ai 
preserved,  and  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  th 
faithful  servant  of  Christ,  George  Fox,  reali 
ed  :  "  The  power  of  the  Lord  God  is  the  a 
thority  of  your  men's  and  women's  meetings 
But  how  afflicting  to  the  truly  baptized  mer 
bers  of  the  body,  when  a  contrary  spirit  ge 
up,  and  instead  of  gathering  to  the  Divii 
gift,  and  therein  waiting  for  God's  power 
arise,  and  to  give  them  an  understanding 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  in  relation  to  the  ca 
or  cases  before  the  meeting,  efforts  are  mai 
in  the  time,  wisdom,  and  will  of  the  creatui 
in  elaborate  discourses  and  reasoning  of  t 
human  powers,  to  carry  on  the  Lord's  woi 
brinuinw  death,  darkness  and  confusion  ov 
the  meeting.  All  such  activity  is  so  far  frc 
the  ordering  of  the  Head  of  the  church,  that 
is  no  part  of  the  solid  judgment  of  a  meelir 
come  to  by  his  direction.  As  we  are  brouj 
more  upon  primitive  ground,  individually  < 
gaged  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  h< 
ness,  who  has  watched  over  and  presen 
from  one  generation  to  another,  so  he  will 
leaVe  nor  forsake  his  own  inheritance,  but  v 
enable  to  display  his  own  banner  in  the  sij 
of  the  nations  to  his  glory  ;  and  many  who  i 
not  of  this  fold,  will  be  brought  in  through 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  there  may 
one  fold  as  there  is  one  Shepherd. 
Belmont  county,  Ohio. 


For  "The  Friend 

ISRAEL  SMITH. 

The  following  notice  of  the  closing  per 
of  a  man  in  early  life,*  is  commended  m 
particularly  to  the  younger  class  of  those  v 
are  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  in  the  hope  t 
it  may  tend  to  awaken  such  to  a  feel 
sense  and  concern,  relative  to  the  things  t 

*  Compiled  from  the  papers  of  the  late  John  I 
lips,  of  New  Garden,  Pa. 
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company  salvation.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  | 
:it  awful  period  when  a  just  sense  of  his 
uation  ami  of  his  religious  obligations  was 
lly  before  him,  he  was  impressed  with  a  deep 
miction  of  the  obligation  of  children  to  be 
bjncl  to,  and  to  obey  iheir  parents  in  the 
>rd,  saying,  that  "  a  blessing  would  attend 
oh  as  were  attentive  to  this  duty."  A  very 
;ar  conception  too  was  granted  him  of  the 
ture  and  necessity  of  religious  worship,  as 
Uinguished  from  the  formal  or  indifferent 
tendance  of  meetings,  saying,  "  I  often  pte- 
Dlfid  myself,  but  not  in  a  right  manner."  Oh! 
w  beautiful  and  becoming  is  the  subdued 
inner  of  those  dear  youth,  who  on  retiring 
>m  our  solemn  meetings,  show  that  they  do 
t  attend  in  vain,  but  that  they  too  have  "been 
th  Christ." 

>//)<•  account  of  the  last  sickness,  and  death- 
bed expressions  of  Israel  Smith,  late  a 
member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting, 
Chester  county,  Pa. 

180$,  29th  of  Ninth  month,  Fifth-day,  he 
id,  "  When  I  saw  my  dear  father  laid  on 
s  bed,  little  did  I  think  my  lot  would  be  the 
xt.  But  time  is  in  the  Lord's  hand.  Oh  ! 
s  anguish  1  feel.  Could  I  get  to  meeting 
ce  more — a  duty  I  have  too  much  neglect- 
!  but  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  raise  me  up 
ain,  I  hope  1  shall  be  more  careful."  After 
short  pause,  he  added,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  the 
mpany  of  some  of  my  good  Friends  that 
mid  strengthen  me;  although  it  is  not  man 
at  is  to  be  depended  on,  but  the  Lord  alone. 
i,  that  I  could  attain  to  a  place  of  true 
ayer  !" 

To  his  sisters  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great  satis- 
:Uon  to  have  you  with  me  at  this  awful  sea- 
n.    You  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
anything  in  return.    I  hope  the  Lord  will 
ward  you.    1  freely  forgive  all  men;  and 
mbly  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven."    To  a  young 
i  (a  relative)  he  said,  "I  wish  you,  brothers 
d  sisters,  to  be  good  and  obedient  to  your 
jlher.    Oh  !  this  disobedience  to  parents,  if 
tad  my  days  to  live  over  again,  1  would  be 
ire  obedient.    1  fear  1  fell  short  in  that." 
ler  laying   sometime  still,  he  exclaimed, 
That  old  reasoner,  how  he  breaks  in  and 
luses  the  mind  to  wander;  but  I  will  trust 
the  Lord  for  he  is  worihy." 
Si.vth-day. — He  felt  great  conflict  of  mind, 
yinof,  "Oh,  this  doubling!  my  temptations 
i  more  than  I  am  well  able  to  bear;  but  the 
nd  of  the  Lord   is  underneath."    In  the 
ening,  after  expressing  the  kindness  of  his 
ters,  he  remarked,  "  My  heart  is  all  love  ;" 
d  queried  if  his  burial  clothes  were  ready  ; 
d  of  what  kind  ;  s-aying,  "  Let  my  coffin  be 
iin  ;  let  all  things  be  done  in  that  plainness 
r  profession  calls  lor." 
Seventh  day, — A  friend  coming  to  see  him, 
mtioned  his  "belief  that  his  sins  had  not  been 
the  gross  kind,  and  that  he  was  frequency 
;n  at  meeting  ;  when  he  said,  "  I  often  pre- 
ited  myself,  but  not  in  the  right  manner!" 
On  taking  leave  of  a  nephew,  he  said,  "  Be 
;ood  child,  he  dutiful  to  thy  father  and  mo- 
:r,  and  a  blessing  will  attend."  First-day 
>rning,  he  remarked,  "  What  sweet  peace  I 
il  !    O  Lord,  thy  will  be  clone,  come  life, 


come  death  ;  I  am  resigned."  Second-d;iy 
morning  he  said,  "  I  think  I  never  felt  such 
heavenly  unity.  The  work  it  is  short,  but 
there  is  nothing  impossible  with  God."  He 
then  mentioned  some  expressions  which  he 
once  heard  from  a  vain  young  man,  which  he 
said,  "  made  my  soul  to  shudder,  notwithstand- 
ing I  was  vain  myself,  and  had  often  made 
use  too  much  of  such  language, — which  is  a 
dreadful  evil !  May  all  take  warning  that  are 
in  the  practice,  for  this  hath  lain  the  heaviest 
upon  me.    But  I  trust  I  am  forgiven." 

Fourlh-day  he  said,  "  Yesterday  I  felt  sweet 
:ind  easy,  but  now  the  old  adversary  breaks 
in  and  troubles  me  ;  my  temptations  are  almost 
as  great  as  Job's,  but  1  will  trust  in  that  power 
that  can  save."  After  a  pause,  he  added, 
"  How  hard  to  change  mortality  for  immorta- 
lity ;"  and  -a  little  after  cried,  "  Glory,  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest ;  he  hath  forgiven  all  my 
sins,  and  blotted  out  my  trangressions ;  praised 
be  his  great  name  forevermore  !" 

Filth-day,  seeing  his  sisters  in  tears,  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  go  while  you  weep.  Praises 
to  our  heavenly  Father,  he  doth  abundantly 
pardon  repenting  sinners." 

Seventh-day  morning  being  asked  how  he 
was,  he  replied,  his  mind  was  composed  and 
easy — that  he  had  a  hope  of  entering  into 
peace  and  rest,  saying,  "  There  is  joy  in  hea- 
ven over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  After  a 
pause,  he  remarked,  that  some  entered  into  the 
labour  at  the  ninth,  and  some  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  After  being  helped  up,  he  petitioned,  "  O 
Father,  be  pleased  to  be  with  me  to  the  end. 
Thou  knowest  the  sincerity  of  my  heart."  On 
a  friend  taking  leave  of  him,  he  remarked,  "  I 
feel  easy  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  ;  if  1 
never  see  thee  more,  be  faithful  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings."  After  some  time  (being 
nearly  speechless)  he  said,  "O  holy  Father, 
into  thv  arms  I  commit  my  soul ;"  and  depart- 
ed the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1808,  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  age. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1850. 

ANNA  DYMOND. 

Anna  Dymond,  of  Exeter,  an  elder,  widow 
of  Jonathan  Dymond,  deceased  First  month 
20th,  1849,  aged  50  years. 

This  valued  Friend  survived  her  husband 
nearly  21  years.  Her  consistent  Christian 
deportment  during  that  period  entitled  her  to 
be  ranked  among  those  honourable  women, 
whom  the  apostle  styled  "  widows  indeed."  A 
series  of  domestic  afflictions  marked  her  pro- 
gress ;  but  mournful  as  she  often  was,  her 
humble,  silent  acquiescence  with  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Divine  Providence,  and  her  efforts  not 
to  allow  her  sorrows  to  interrupt  the  active  du- 
ties of  her  every  day  life,  were  deeply  instruc- 
tive. Her  removal  at  a  period  of  life  when  her 
ripened  judgment  and  experience  rendered  her 
influence  and  example  very  valuable,  not  only 
in  the  social  circle,  hut  in  the  church,  is  felt  to 
be  a  great  loss.  She  fdled  the  stations  both  of 
elder  and  overseer  in  the  meeting  to  which  she 
belonged,  and  she  discharged  the  duties  of  these 
important  offices  with  uprightness  and  integ- 
rity. 

Her  health  for  many  years  was  delicate. 


Her  last  illness,  which  confined  her  to  her  own 
house  about  lour  months,  was  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  leave  little  ground  to  hope  for  her 
recovery  ;  and  she  soon  became  aware  that  it 
would  probably  terminate  fatally.  On  one 
occasion  she  remarked,  she  thought  there  were 
cases  in  which  we  could  scarcely  feel  liberty 
to  pray  for  benefit  from  medicines  or  for  resto- 
ration to  health  ;  for  if  our  prayer  should  be 
answered,  we  did  not  know  that  the  same 
merciful  assurance  of  acceptance  would  be 
granted  at  a  future  time;  intimating  that  such 
was  then,  in  measure,  her  favoured  experience. 
She  said,  "  It  feels  a  very  awful  thing  to  be 
standing,  as  it  were,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave;  but  it  is  a  great  favour  not  to  feel  much 
lear."  Her  references  to  her  prospects  for  the 
future,  while  manifesting  a  state  of  calm  con- 
fidence and  quiet  hope,  were  always  associated 
with  a  sense  of  her  entire  unworthiness,  and 
of  her  having  no  ground  of  hope  lor  accept- 
ance but  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  her  dear 
Redeemer. 

The  resignation  and  even  cheerfulness  which 
she  manifested,  and,  above  all,  the  Divine  sup- 
port, with  which  she  was  sustained,  were 
deeply  instructive  to  those  whose  privilege  it 
was  to  be  her  attendants.  On  one  occasion 
she  remarked,  "  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  suffering,  there  is  a  feeling  of  sadness; 
but  I  know  that  the  body  weighs  down  the 
mind,  and  I  can  trust  in  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour 
and  Redeemer;"  and  in  answer  to  a  question, 
she  remarked,  that  "  her  sufferings  were  of 
the  body  and  not  of  the  mind  ;"  adding,  "  I 
hope  to  be  preserved  from  murmuring  or  re- 
pining." 

The  progress  of  the  disease  was  very  gra- 
dual;  but  about  the  18th  of  First  monih, 
she  appeared  to  be  considerably  weaker  and 
to  suffer  much  from  oppression,  and  she  said 
to  her  attendants,  "  1  hope  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  speedily 
released."  On  the  morning  of  the  20ih,  she 
pet  ironed,  "  Oh  gracious  Lord  !  be  pleased  to 
take  me  home;"  and  soon  after,  on  a  beloved 
relative  calling  to  see  her,  she  said,  "  Oh,  I 
trust  all  will  be  well !  the  language,  '  Be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world,'  has 
occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  can  take  comfort 
from  it."  Towards  evening,  it  was  remarked 
to  her,  "  This  is  like  passing  through  the  '  dark 
valley  ;'  when  she  replied,  "  It  is  indeed  ;"  and 
on  a  hope  being  expressed  that  she  was  sensi- 
ble of  feeling  the  Holy  One  near,  she  said, 
that  at  times  such  was  her  blessed  experience. 

Her  mental  faculties  continued  clear,  and 
the  deep  quietness  of  her  spirit  was  undisturb- 
ed, until  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  her  redeemed 
and  purified  spirit  passed  away. 

A  Noble  Boy. — A  touching  incident  occur- 
red recently  at  a  steamboat  sinking,  in  the 
Missouri  river,  near  St.  Louis.  Among  the 
persons  who  were  swept  overboard,  were  a 
woman,  and  a  boy  about  12  years  of  age.  A 
man  on  the  steamer  seeing  [lie  hoy  buffeting 
the  waves  just  beyond  the  boat,  threw  him  a 
rope,  and  called  to  him  to  take  hold  of  it.  The 
lilt  I  e  fellow  replied,  "Never  mind  me — lean 
swim ;  save  mamma."  They  were  both  rescued. 
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For  "  The  Ffleud." 

Address  to  Friends  of  Railway. 

Among  (he  papers  of  a  valuable  Friend,  de- 
ceased, the  following  address  was  found.  It 
was  written  by  a  man  in  New  Jersey,  not  a 
Friend,  who  had  read  George  Pox's  Journal. 
His  feelings  wore  so  reached  by  it,  that  he 
went  to  a  neighbouring  town  (Newark)  to  in- 
quire where  he  should  find  the  followers  of 
George  Fox  ;  they  directed  him  to  Rahway, 
and  he  went  and  sat  with  Friends  three  several 
silent  meetings.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
sent  the  following  address. 

To  the  little  Flock  of  Christ  in  the  town  of 
Rahway  greeting. 

There  have  fears  arisen  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  some  who  are  unfaithful  in  the  time 
of  your  silent  waiting  before  the  Lord.  There 
is  a  careless  silence  which  is  easily  attained  ; 
but  this  silence  that  God  requires,  is  attained 
by  great  wrestling  against  every  motion  of  the 
enemy,  wherein  he  striveth  by  every  ait  and 
cunning,  to  keep  Christ  out  of  our  hearts,  and 
like  the  flaming  sword  turns  every  way  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

The  apostle  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  stir 
up  the  gift  that  was  in  him  ;  and  if  we  would 
have  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  stirred  up  in 
us,  we  must  strive  constantly  and  earnestly 
against  every  thought.  "  Ye  have  not  resisted 
unto  blood  striving  against  sin,"  saith  the 
apostle.  This  striving,  wrestling  and  resisting 
of  sin,  and  all  tfre  powers  of  darkness,  must  be 
kept  up  till  sin  be  slain  :  keeping  the  eye  of 
our  mind  steadily  towards  God,  till  he  gra- 
ciously please  to  bind  the  strong  man,  and  our 
minds  become  the  peaceable  habitation  for  God 
alone  to  dwell  in.  Finally,  1  exhort  you  all  to 
be  faithful  with  all  diligence,  and  in  so  doing  (if 
you  so  continue)  I  make  no  doubt,  God  will 
bless  with  an  increase;  which  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  your  sincere  friend. 

Joseph  Samis. 

Grafting  Grape  Vines.   Curtis  stated 

at  one  of  the  agricultural  meetings  in  Albany, 
that  he  had  been  successful  in  grafting  the 
Isabella  on  the  wild  grape.  He  takes  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  the  root  of  the  wild 
vine,  and  inserts  in  it  a  scion.  It  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  cleft  or  ''split"  grafting. 
The  vine  is  planted  so  the  connexion  of  the 
stock  and  scion  will  be  just  below  the  ground. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  Spring  be- 
fore the  vines  come  into  leaf. — Late  Paper. 
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THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Our  annual  assembly  was  large.  There 
was  an  unusual  number  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  attendance,  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  observe  the  plain  appearance  presented  by 
them  generally.  Friends  were  present  with 
certificates  or  minutes,  from  New  York,  Balti- 
more, North  Carolina,  and  Indiana  Yearly 
Meetings. 


Epistles,  as  usual,  were  read,  except  from! 
North  Carolina,  (which  had  not  come  to  hand.) 
The  subject  of  reading  the  replies  received 
from  New  England  in  answer  to  the  document 
adopted  by  our  meeting  last  year,  a  copy  of 
which  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
two  bodies  claiming  to  be  New  England  Year- 
ly Meeting,  was  before  the  meeting,  and  its 
consideration  deferred. 

By  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
it  appeared  that  that  body  had  given  diligent 
heed  to  the  various  concerns  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  religious  Society,  which  had  tran- 
spired within  our  limits  during  the  past  year  ; 
and  had  also  been  engaged  in  seeking  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  slave  trade,  and  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  rights  and  liberties  are 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  proposed  repeal  of 
part  of  the  law  passed  in  1847,  for  preventing 
kidnapping. 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  was  in- 
teresting and  encouraging,  and  there  is  evi- 
dently an  increasing  demand  at  the  Bookstore 
by  serious  people  of  other  persuasions  for 
Friends'  books. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  Society  as  present- 
ed by  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  the  minds 
of  many  Friends  were  brought  under  exercise 
on  account  of  the  deficiencies  apparent  among 
us,  and  pertinent  counsel  and  encouragement 
were  extended,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
Friends  up  to  a  more  faithful  performance  of 
their  individual  duty  in  supporting  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and  also  in  dis- 
charging the  obligation  resting  upon  them,  to 
watch  over  one  another  for  good. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  the  Boarding-School  at  West- 
town  was  presented  to  the  meeting,  by  which 
it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  there  has 
been  a  large  attendance  of  pupils,  order  and 
harmony  have  generally  prevailed  throughout 
the  family,  and  a  comfortable  evidence  is  af- 
forded that  this  valuable  seminary  not  only 
bestows  important  benefits  upon  those  sent 
there  to  receive  their  education,  but  continues 
to  be  a  blessing  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  large. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  funds  required  for 
erecting  the  necessary  buildings  on  the  farm, 
not  being  yet  obtained,  an  additional  subscrip- 
tion was  recommended. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  gradual 
civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives, informed  that  the  two  schools  under  its 
care  are  still  kept  up,  and  though  the  attend- 
ance at  them  is  small,  yet  their  influence  upon 
the  children  is  highly  valuable.  A  Friend  and 
his  wife,  together  with  a  female  Friend,  are 
now  residing  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  engaged  in  imparting  in- 
struction to  the  natives  in  agiiculture,  in  house- 
wifery, and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
committee  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  its 
benevolent  labours,  and  should  any  feasible 
plan  for  more  effectually  aiding  that  poor  peo- 
ple in  acquiring  a  suitable  education  suggest 
itself  to  them,  to  propose  it  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting  for  consideration. 

The  reports  received  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  showed  that  the  number  in  that  prac- 


tice was  steadily  decreasing,  and  Friends  wer 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  endeavours  I 
reclaim  those  who  still  use  or  give  to  other 
that  pernicious  article,  and  were  directed  t< 
report  as  usual  next  year. 

The  subject  of  the  education  of  Friends 
children  being  brought  before  the  meeting,  th 
great  importance  of  its  being  conducted  ii 
schools  under  the  care  of  Friends,  where  the; 
could  be  properly  guarded  and  trained  whil 
receiving  literary  instruction,  took  hold  of  t{j 
minds  of  many  ;  and  it  was  concluded  to  sen 
down  a  minute  in  the  extracts  requesting  th 
subordinate  meetings  to  send  up  next  year  r< 
ports  of  the  number  of  children  of  a  suiiabl 
age  to  go  to  school,  and  the  manner  in  whic 
they  are  disposed  of  in  that  respect. 

Memorials  for  our  late  beloved  Frienc 
Margaret  Hutchinson  and  Sarah  Emlen  wei 
read  ;  reminding  us  of  the  many  valiants  wl 
have  been  removed  from  our  midst  within 
few  years  past,  and,  we  trust,  exciting  somel 
a  renewed  endeavour  to  walk  by  the  sarr 
rule,  and  to  mind  the  same  thing  which  mac 
those  servants  of  Christ  fit  to  be  employed  i 
his  church. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  servic 
having  prepared  epistles  to  the  several  Year! 
Meetings,  they  were  read  and  approved,  an 
the  meeting  concluded  in  much  quiet  and  si 
lemnity ;  and  was  favoured,  we  humbl 
believe,  with  the  overshadowings  of  anciei 
Goodness. 

Haverford  School  Association. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverfoi 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  con 
mittee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day,  Fif 
month  13th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  month,  1850. 


DrED,  of  erysipelas  attended  with  typhoid  fever, 
her  residence  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  on  the  8th 
Third  month  last,  Rebecca  C,  wife  of  John  Hopki 
after  a  few  days  illness.  Thus  taken  from  amonj 
us  in  comparatively  full  health,  and  so  soon  number 
with  the  silent  dead,  has  caused  many  a  one  tl 
knew  and  loved  her,  to  mourn  their  loss  ;  but,  as 
trust,  not  without  hope,  that  He  who  doelh  all  thir 
well,  hath  in  his  wisdom  done  this  ;  and  we  des 
humbly  to  say,  Good  is  thy  will ! 

Also  at  the  above  place,  on  the  11th  of  the  sa 
month,  Joh.v  Hopkins,  after  suffering  much  with  e 
sipclas  in  his  arm,  which  finally  attacked  his  ch 
and  caused  his  dissolution. — During  his  sufferi 
which  he  bore  with  a  good  degree  of  patience  and 
signation,  it  appeared  to  be  the  concern  of  his  sp 
to  have  his  mind  centered  on  things  of  an  endur 
nature  ;  and  as  he  anticipated  the  result  of  the  ci 
plaint,  he  was  favoured  to  view  the  prospect  v 
calmness,  desiring  those  around  him,  as  it 
not  likely  that  any  human  aid  could  afford  relief, ! 
nothing  might  be  done  that  would  augment  his  su 
ing.  After  a  confinement  to  bed  of  about  two  we 
his  change  came  ;  and  in  a  good  degree  of  compo: 
he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  him  who  gave  it.  He 
aged  about  73  years.  Loudly  do  these  things  w 
those  of  us  who  have  time  and  opportunity  affor 
to  prepare  for  our  latter  end. — Be  ye  also  read)',  ft 
such  a  time  as  ye  think  not  the  undeniable  messer 
may  visit  your  dwellings. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLDM. 
Extracts  from  the  Physicians'  Report. 

0  ihe  Managers  of  the  Asylum  : 

In  compliance  wilh  the  obligation  resting 
)on  us,  we  present  the  thirty-third  Annual 
eport  of  the  state  of  the  Institution  under  our 
targe,  and  the  result  of  the  treatment  pur- 
sed, upon  those  who  have  been  entrusted  to 
ir  care.  There  were  in  the  Asylum  Third 
onth  1st,  1849,  forty-seven  patients,  and 
;enly-seven  have  been  received  since,  making 
;venty-four  in  all  who  have  been  under  care 
j ring  the  year. 

Sixteen  of  ihe.  forty-st/en  patients  in  Ihe 
ouse  at  the  time  of  the  last  Annual  Report, 
ere  then  under  particular  medical  care, 
hirty-seven  cases  within  the  past  twelve 
onihs  have  been  under  special  medical  treat- 
lent. 

Fourteen  of  these  thirty-seven  patients  are 
ill  in  the  Institution,  and  eighteen  have  been 
ischarged,  fourteen  of  whom  were  restored  to 
le  use  of  their  reason  ;  three  were  improved, 
id  only  one  left  the  Asylum  without  improve- 
lent.  The  three  cases  discharged  improved 
-two  of  whom  were  from  the  second  class, 
nd  one  from  the  fourth — were  removed  by 
leir  friends  whilst  under  treatment,  and  with- 
.it  sufficient  time  having  been  allowed  for  the 
?medies  used  to  produce  their  full  effect.  One 
f  these,  however,  who  was  brought  back  to 
le  Asylum  a  few  days  after  her  removal, 
nally  recovered,  and  has  been  discharged. 

The  greater  proportion  of  cures  obtained  in 
le  cases  comprising  the  first  two,  when  com- 
a  red  with  those  of  the  remaining  classes,  is 
jfficient  evidence  of  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
ived  from  a  resort  to  medical  aid,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  disease.  The  results  of  treat- 
lent,  however,  in  chronic  cases,  as  exhibited 

1  the  classification,  are  interesting,  as  show- 
ig,  lhat  when  the  more  favourable  periods  for 
realment  have  been  allowed  to  pass  by  with- 
al a  resort  to  proper  remedies,  the  disease 
hould  not  be,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  is 
ometimes  the  case,  too  hastily  considered  as 


having  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
assistance.  It  is  certain,  that  in  many  in- 
stances, the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  brain, 
from  which  Insanity  often  arises,  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  without  passing  into 
permanent  structural  disease,  and  the  records 
of  the  Asylum  will  show,  that  many  such  pa- 
tients, by  being  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  injurious  impressions,  which  tend  to  keep 
up  this  irritation,  and  being  subjected  to  medi- 
cal and  moral  treatment,  may  frequently  be 
restored  to  the  use  of  their  reason.  It  may  be 
difficult  sometimes  to  decide,  what  will  be  the 
probable  event  ;  but  under  the  most  doubtful 
prognosis,  the  patient  ought  always,  by  being 
placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  an  Institu- 
tion, to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  having 
those  means  employed  which  may  result  in  his 
recovery.  Even  when  the  hope  of  complete 
restoration  can  no  longer  be  indulged,  the 
patient's  condition  may  be  materially  improv- 
ed by  a  residence  in  an  Asylum;  and  there 
are,  perhaps,  no  cases  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered beyond  the  hope  of  relief,  without  the 
benefit  of  such  a  trial. 

Although  the  Cholera  prevailed  at  Frank- 
ford  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asylum,  yet 
the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  were  mercifully 
preserved  from  its  fearful  visitation,  but  during 
the  last  summer,  aiid  first  fall  months,  Epi- 
demic Dysentery  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  among  the  patients  and  their  attend- 
ants. With  this  exception,  the  general  health 
of  the  residents  in  the  Asylum  has  been  good 
throughout  the  year,  especially  of  those  who 
remain  here  permanently — no  death,  and  (with 
the  exception  of  dysentery,)  no  case  of  serious 
illness  having  occurred  in  that  class.  Among 
those  who  have  entered  the  Institution  during 
the  year,  we  have  met  wilh  the  various  forms 
of  mental  disorder,  which  are  usually  present- 
ed, and  which  call  for  constant  and  assiduous 
attention  from  all  who  are  entrusted  wilh  their 
care.  All  of  the  cases  which  have  terminated 
fatally,  were  of  patients  who  have  been  admit- 
ted within  that  period.  Two  of  them  entered 
the  Asylum  in  that  state  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion, which  is  incident  to  continued  maniacal 
excitement,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  almost 
entire  want  of  sleep,  and  prolonged  abstinence 
from  food.  While  in  this  condition,  the  first 
of  these  cases  was  attacked  wilh  obstruction  of 
the  bowels,  and  died  from  the  effects  thereof  on 
the  tenth  day  after  his  admission.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  patient  was  so  far  restored  to  the  use 
of  his  reason,  by  the  treatment  he  received, 
including  the  regular  administration  of  his  food 
by  means  of  the  stomach-tube,  as  to  give  hopes 
that  his  final  recovery  was  near  at  hand.  He 
remained  feeble,  however,  and  seven  weeks 
after  he  entered  the  Asylum,  was  attacked 
with  acute  bronchitis,  which  terminated  his  life 


in  about  thirty-six  hours.  A  third  case  was 
that  of  a  female,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  derangement,  and  who 
had  been  admitted  eighteen  times  into  the 
Asylum.  She  died  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
•ast  was  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  com- 
mitted suicide,  notwithstanding  close  and  vigi- 
lant care  was  exercised. 

In  the  Asylum  Third  month  1st, 

1849,  -  -  47 

Received  since,      -  -  27 — 74 

Discharged  or  died,  -  26 

Remaining,  -  -  48 — 74 

Of  the  twenty-six  patients  discharged,  there 
were 

Restored,    -  -  -  14 

Much  improved,     -  -  1 

Improved,  •  -  -  3 

Stationary,  -  -  4 

Died,         -  -  -  4—26 

Of  the  forty-eight  patients  remaining,  there 
are 

*Restored,  -  -  .  3 

Much  improved,      -  -  3 

Improved,  ...  5 
Stationary,  -  -       37 — 48 

Of  the  fourteen  patients  discharged  "  Re- 
stored," eight  were  under  care  not  exceeding 
three  mciiths,  two  for  iftere  than  three  and  nor. 
more  than  six  months,  two  from  six  months  to 
a  year,  and  two  for  more  than  a  year. 

Of  the  eight  discharged  not  restored,  two 
were  in  the  Asylum  from  three  to  six  months, 
five  from  six  months  to  a  year,  and  one  about 
two  years.  Of  the  forty-eight  remaining — 
sixteen  have  been  less  than  one  year  in  the 
Institution,  seven  have  resided  there  for  more 
than  one  and  less  than  two  years,  nine  from 
five  to  ten  years,  seven  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  and  four  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  year  just  passed,  has  not  been  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  much  that  is  new  in  the 
treatment  of  our  patients.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  means  that  have  been  employed, 
would  consequently  be  little  more  than  a  repe- 
lition  of  the  matter  of  previous  Reports,  and 
we  apprehend  is  not  at  present  necessary.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  general 
principles  which  have  heretofore  been  express- 
ed as  regulating  our  intercourse  with  the  ob- 
jects of  our  care,  have  continued  to  be  adhered 
to.  The  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
every  thing  calculated  to  wound  their  morbidly 
sensitive  feelings,  a  considerate  attention  to 
all  their  wishes  and  requests,  and  uniform  kind- 
ness of  manner  towards  them,  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  all  concerned  in  their  manage 


*  Two  of  these  have  been  well  for  some  time,  but 
have  remained  in  the  Asylum  of  their  own  choice,  in 
order  to  test  the  permanency  of  their  cure. 
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ment,  and  systematically  carried  out.  Em- 
ployment suited  to  differences  of  habit,  or 
inclination  of  the  patients,  which  the  experi- 
ence of  all  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  has 
shown  to  he  indispensable  to  their  well-being, 
has  been  freely  participated  in  by  those  under 
our  care.  Daily  exercise  in  the  carriage,  or 
excursions  on  foot  to  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles;  amusements  for  in-doors  entertainment 
for  the  evenings,  consisting  of  a  lecture  or  ex- 
hibition with  the  Magic  Lantern,  on  one  even- 
ing of  each  week,  during  the  winter;  a  school 
for  the  women,  throughout  the  year — and  one 
for  the  men,  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  toge- 
ther with  labour  on  the  farm,  are  the  principal 
means  which  have  been  employed  for  promot- 
ing mental  and  physical  health  and  activity 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  our  patients. 
The  experiment  of  delivering  lectures  to  the 
patients,  was  first  tried  in  this  Asylum  in  the 
winter  of  1840,  and  having  proved  highly  use- 
ful as  a  means  of  interesting  them,  a  course 
has  been  given  annually  since  that  time.  The 
subjects  embraced,  have  generally  been  con- 
nected with  Chemistry,  Electi icily,  Caloric, 
Pneumatics,  &c,  and  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  a  neat  collection  of  apparatus,  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose.  During  the  past  win- 
ter, the  course  has  consisted  often  lectures  on 
"Animal  Mechanism  and  Physiology;"  two 
on  Optics,  explaining  the  construction  of  Opti- 
cal Instruments, — and  two  on  Zoology,  illus- 
trated by  means  of  the  Magic  Lantern.  They 
have  been  attended  by  an  audience  of  about 
fifty  persons,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
whom  were  insane,  to  whose  enjoyment  they 
have  materially  contributed  ;  and  it  is  believed 
they  have  been  the  means,  in  some  instances, 
of  fixing  the  attention,  and  calling  into  exer- 
cise the  other  faculties,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  promote  recovery.  The  Library  with  its 
books,  and  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds— now  numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  specimens — and  Cabinet  of  Miner- 
als, Shells,  &c,  continues  to  afford  a  pleasant 
retreat  for  the  convalescent  and  quiet,  and  is 
found  a  useful  addition  to  the  other  means  at 
command,  for  carrying  out  our  system  of 
treatment. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  set  forth  the  benefit 
bestowed  on  those,  who,  under  the  treatment 
pursued,  have  been  restored  to  the  use  of  their 
reason.  Insanity  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
heaviest  afflictions  to  which  our  fallen  race  is 
liable  ;  and  when  the  means  employed  for  its 
removal  or  relief,  prove,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  be  effectual,  it  is  a  cause 
for  gratitude  and  rejoicing,  which  perhaps, 
those  only  can  appreciate,  who,  either  them- 
selves, or  in  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends, 
have  suffered  from  it. 

We  look  forward  to  the  coming  year  with 
the  hope,  that  the  many  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Asylum,  may  be  participated  in  to  the 
extent  of  its  means  for  the  accommodation  of 
patients,  and  that  He  who  has  heretofore  bless- 
ed our  Institution,  will  continue  to  bless  it. 
Charles  Evans, 

Attending  Physician. 
Joshua  H.  Worthington, 

Resident  Physician. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1850. 


Hunger  and  Thirst  Patiently. 

"As  we  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  our  stature, 
as  natural  men,  so  neither  by  taking  much 
thought  can  we  add  to  our  religious  growth  ; 
this  is  the  work  of  God,  as  saith  the  scripture. 
In  this  day,  there  is  so  much  revolting  from 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  those 
who  are  sound  in  the  faith,  and  alive  in  the 
root,  are  so  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  any  of 
the  visited  youth  coming  forward  in  stability 
and  service,  that  there  is  sometimes  a  danger 
lest  such  be  carried  off  their  own  legs,  and 
pulled  forward  into  action  beyond  their  proper 
strength,  and  the  right  requirings  of  duty.  Let 
us  be  inward  and  diligent  in  our  spirits,  keep- 
ing to  our  own  particular  exercise,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  account  current,  which  is  between 
the  great  Lord  of  the  household  and  our  own 
souls  respectively  ;  making  short  reckonings, 
and  taking  up  no  false  rest  till  Infinite  Mercy 
forgives  the  debt : — so  shall  we,  though  poor, 
witness  content — and  though  not  abounding, 
yet  have  a  little  sufficiency.  Those  who  have 
opportunity  of  being  much  in  the  society  of 
religious,  experienced  Friends,  and  heap  up  to 
themselves  teachers  and  the  good  things  which 
they  teach,  are  like  people  who  cut  a  figure  in 
trade,  but  the  stock  is  not  their  own — they 
borrow  here,  and  borrow  there ;  appear  to  be 
useful  and  liberal,  and  yet  there  is  more  of 
show  than  real  substance.  It  is  much  the 
best,lo  be  content  to  be  among  the  little  and 
lowly,  and  in  the  lower  class  of  disciples,  yet 
renewedly  feeling  after  the  evidence  of  being 
disciples  indeed ;  waiting  diligently  to  hear 
the  Master's  instructions,  and  to  learn  each 
our  own  lesson  in  our  own  book.  We  should 
strive  to  be  more  and  more  weaned  from  every 
dependence  short  of  that  hope  which  the 
psalmist  speaks  of,  '  Let  Israel  hope  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  and  forever.'  " 


For  "  The  Friend." 

EXTRAVAGANCE ! 

The  tragical  occurrence  at  Boston  which  has 
been,  recently,  so  agitating  the  public  mind, 
has  given  rise  to  reflections  that  might  be  pro- 
fitable to  young  and  old.  If  the  private  histo- 
ry of  every  family  could  be  known,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  it  would  be  seen,  that  Pride  with  all 
her  varied  brood,  fashion,  equipage,  dress, 
costly  furniture,  expensive  entertainments, 
balls,  parties,  &c,  is  really  one  of  the  greatest 
tyrants  that  oppress  the  human  family  ;  de- 
stroying in  numberless  instances  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  domestic  life.  She  imposes 
more  exorbitant  taxes  upon  the  time,  attention, 
and  resources  of  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, than  people  are  generally  aware  of; 
and  however  blindly  we  may  be  led  to  take 
her  yoke  upon  us,  and  however  cheerfully,  at 
the  time,  we  may  pay  every  tribute  she  im- 
poses, it  will  be  found  sooner  or  later,  that 
ruin  is  in  her  train,  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Her  course  is  deception.  She  appears  to  be 
rising,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  falling;  and  how 
often,  at  the  very  moment,  when  she  is  crying 
"  Peace  and  plenty,"  sudden  destruction  over- 
takes those  who  are  deceived  by  her.  The 
honours  that  attend  her  are  vain  and  fictitious. 


She  cripples  the  hand  of  benevolence, — tut 
liberality  into  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
and  excites  a  contempt  and  disrelish  for 
self-denying  religion  of  Jesus.  Pride  fori 
parents  into  large  and  entangling  concerns 
worldly  business  ;  and  if  reverses  and  disi 
pointments  attend,  the  families  of  such  i 
mostly  disqualified,  both  by  their  feelings  s 
habits,  to  contend  with  adverse  circumstani 
in  life  :  and  how  often  in  this  condition  : 
they  tempted  into  some  discreditable  and 
grading  course  to  secure  a  livelihood  ! 

The  Society  of  Friends  ought  to  esteem  i 
great  privilege,  that  they  are  trained  and 
structed  in  the  restraining  truths  of  the  Gos 
in  these  matters,  and  that  the  Truth,  wl 
obeyed,  does  set  them  free  from  all  such  bo; 
age  and  hard  servitude.  But  though  ma 
among  us  are  still  mercifully  preserved  fai 
ful  and  clear-sighted  in  these  respects,  yei 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  fruits  of  ext 
vagance  are  loo  manifest  even  among  o 
selves. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  young  worn 
whose  happy  and  peaceful  death  was  an  h 
ourable  testimony  to  the  purity  of  her  I 
which  was,  indeed,  most  exemplary,  for  se 
ral  years  prior  to  her  decease.  She  \ 
remarkably  conscientious  in  every  respi 
She  knew  her  father,  though  pretty  well  or! 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  had  an  expens 
family,  and  was  often  anxiously  concerned 
guard  against  those  habits  of  extravagai 
that  involve  so  many  in  ruin.  It  was  the 
fore  her  practice,  whenever  she  was  furnisl 
with  money  on  any  occasion,  to  keep  a  st; 
account  of  what  she  expended,  which,  with 
balance,  if  any,  was  always  returned  to 
father.  In  her  case,  such  a  care  hardly  se( 
ed  necessary,  nor  did  her  father  desire  it ; 
the  tenderness  and  consideration  it  manifes 
was  very  endearing,  and  was  a  worthy  exa 
pie  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  How  would  s 
a  conscientious  concern  turn  the  hearts  of 
parents  to  the  children,  and  the  children  to 
parents,  and  avert  the  evils  that  pride  and 
travagance  are  entailing  upon  the  peace 
families! 

I  knew  another  case,  of  the  mother  < 
large  and  expensive  family.    The  father, 
ing  his  lifetime  was  liberal  to  a  fault, — 1 
up  to  his  means,  and  sometimes  beyond  th 
so  that  when  he  died,  the  widow  was  left  wi 
considerable  debt  to  pay,  an  expensive  famil 
provide  for,  and  the  liberal  supply  from  her 
band's  professional  resources  entirely  cut 
Oppressed  and  discouraged  with  the  pros 
before  her,  her  affectionate  heart  took  al 
blame  to  herself;  and  she  observed  to  a  fri 
"  Oh  !  if  I  had  only  known  my  dear  husba 
situation,  how  many  little  expenses,  and 
much  anxiety  I  might  have  saved  him  !" 
was  a  worthy  and  a  good  woman  in  man 
spects,  but  her  experience  taught  her  wh 
was  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  the  value  of  j 
frugality. 

These  are  cases  of  the  private  histoi 
families,  but  none  can  suppose  that  the  lasi 
referred  to  is  a  rare  case  ;  and  I  would 
derly  and  affectionately  commend  the  su 
to  the  serious  reflection  of  all — of  our  mo 
and  youth  especially — who  I  am  conf 
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ave  it  in  their  power  often  to  alleviate  in  this 
ay  the  anxiety  of  well-concerned  fathers, 
v'e  are  well  aware  that  fathers  are  not  always 
xempl  from  a  share  of  the  blame,  when  cala- 
lities  overtake  them,  but  as  they  generally 
irnish  the  means,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
ley  are  the  most  affected  by  the  drains  that 
re  made  upon  their  resources,  and  therefore 
lay  have  less  need  to  be  appealed  to  and  ad- 
lonished.  The  employments  of  our  young 
omen  too,  are  not  always  such  as  can  be 
ommended  :  some  are  very  industrious,  but 
lot  in  a  way  substantially  useful  nor  calculated 
3  relieve,  so  much  as  to  increase  a  father's 
xpense. 

But  I  forbear  to  particularize  further.  My 
hief  object  is  affectionately  to  persuade  our 
oung  people,  particularly,  to  consider  well, 
md  profit  by  the  errors  and  failures  of  others 
—reflect  how  far  they  may  be  the  remote,  and 
•erhaps  unconscious  cause  of  the  temporal 
veal  or  woe  of  a  beloved  parent.  Such  ex- 
tminations  of  ourselves  would  not  so  much 
ncline  us  to  condemn  our  poor  disappointed 
ellow-creatures,  as  to  pity  them, — because  of 
he  blinding  influences  that  are  thrown  around 
hem,  and  the  precipice  to  which  the  great  de- 
ceiver is  urging  them,  by  the  powerful  currents 
)f  Pride  and  Extravagance  ! 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Lddilional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  6. 

[The  following  letter  was  written  when  John 
Barclay  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  ; 
and  was  addressed  to  a  person  then  unknown 
o  him,  who  had  left  the  Episcopalians  and 
oined  the  Baptists,  but  was  still  unsatisfied, 
and  in  this  state  being  touched  through  the 
perusal  of  a  tract  of  Geo.  Fox's,  "  To  all  who 
would  know  the  way  to  the  Kingdom,"  wrote 
;o  John  Barclay  (supposing  him  to  be  the  edi- 
;or)  respecting  the  exercises  and  doubts  which 
attended  her  mind.  This  was  his  second  letter 
:o  her.  A  third,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
answering  her  objections,  closed  the  corres- 
pondence.]" 

To  Mary  B. 

In  taking  my  pen  to  reply  to  thy  letter  of 
he  26th  u It.,  1  have  felt  the  occasion  of  it  to 
ae  no  small  trial  of  my  little  measure  of  faith, 
ind  have  desired  greatly  to  be  in  that  pure 
ind  precious/ear,  which  is  said  to  be  the  very 
'  beginning  of  wisdom  :"  to  have  my  own 
Tiind  renewedly  subjected  to,  and  seasoned 
ay,  and  stayed  upon  that,  which  can  alone 
jualify  and  enable  availingly  to  lift  up  a  finger 
n  the  cause  of  Truth. 

And  as  much  as  this  I  must  express  my 
earnest  desire  for  thee  also,  my  friend,  to  expe- 
dience and  partake  of,  in  the  reading  of  what 
nay  follow,  being  fully  and  afresh  persuaded 
n  my  own  mind,  that  though  thou  mayst  be 
favoured  with  ever  so  great  natural  powers 
and  faculties,  though  thou  mayst  have  improv- 
;d  and  cultivated  thy  mental  endowments,  yet 
f  thou  dost  not  endeavour  to  centre  down  to  a 
very  lowly  spot,  seeking  after  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  that  humble,  teach- 


able, tender  stale  of  mind,  in  which  it  is  best 
prepared  to  receive  and  understand  and  apply 
rightly  and  profitably  what  is  handed,  it  had 
been  possibly  better  for  thee  that  I  had  not 
written.  And  that  I  may  yet  a  little  further 
urge  and  press  this  matter  home  to  thee,  well 
knowing  that  on  this  depends  and  hinges  all 
the  satisfaction  (if  any)  that  I  may  be  able  to 
afford  thee  in  this  way  or  in  any  other,  I  would 
in  the  freedom  that  I  feel  (for  I  trust  I  have 
not  taken  it)  give  thee,  by  way  of  preliminary, 
a  little  of  my  own  experience,  (though  it  be 
but  small  in  comparison  of  many  that  are 
more  grounded  and  grown  up  in  the  root  and 
life  of  religion,)  in  regard  to  what  is  touched 
on  above.  And  if  in  so  doing  I  should  a  little 
wander  from  my  text,  or  enlarge  in  the  current 
of  feeling,  a  little  more  than  1  intended,  thou 
wilt,  I  know,  "  bear  with  me  in  my  folly,"  as 
the  apostle  himself  pleaded  for  forbearance 
from  those  to  whom  he  was  induced  to  say 
somewhat  concerning  himself.  Though  but  a 
very  stripling  in  the  holy  warfare,  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  only  just  buckling  on  the 
invincible  breastplate  and  armour  of  the  Lord, 
the  shield  of  faith  and  sword  of  the  Spirit, — 
which  I  find  is  yet  handed  and  offered  to  such 
as  lay  hold  thereof  in  uprightness  and  single- 
ness of  heart, — though  but  of  late  concerned, 
and  I  humbly  trust,  rightly  engaged  to  handle 
or  to  hold  up  that  bright  and  glorious  banner 
which  is  indeed  given  them  that  fear  Him,  that 
it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the  Truth, — 
yet  seeing  that  wisdom  is  said  to  be  as  the 
gray  hair  unto  man,  and  an  unspotted  life,  as 
it  were  old  age,  even  to  the  young;  I  may  tell 
thee  that  I  have  had  no  little  experience  of  the 
long-suffering  loving-kindness  that  has  follow- 
ed and  been  with  me,  even  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  unto  this  day,  through  no  small  and 
no  few  difficulties,  discouragements,  dangers, 
distresses,  and  what  if  I  add  deaths,  (for  he 
that  livelh  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth). 
Born  indeed  a  member  of  that  religious  So- 
ciety, into  the  bosom  of  which  I  have  been 
favoured  to  see  my  way  back,  after  a  long 
wilderness  travel  among  most  of  the  toys,  and 
trifles,  and  gilded  baubles,  which  this  world 
and  its  wickedness  proffer  to  the  unwary,  I  did 
not  enjoy  the  many  privileges  which  that  cir- 
cumstance usually  brings  with  it,  among  which 
I  reckon  a  guarded  and  religious  education  not 
the  least.  But  having  been  put  forward  into 
those  channels  where  such  acquirements  are 
to  be  had,  as  are  usually  deemed  needful  or 
advantageous,  I  became  tolerably  proficient  in 
most  matters  of  common  concernment,  except 
it  be  the  knowledge  of  the  one  thing  needful,  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  my  own  soul.  So  that 
when  it  pleased  Him,  "  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal,"  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  (for  "  no 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him,")  and  when 
it  pleased  him  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who  said, 
"Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  to  give  me  an  un- 
derstanding that  I  might  know  him  that  is  true, 
(for  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  alone  giv- 
eth  understanding,)  then  it  was  I  was  given  to 
see,  (for  to  the  blind  he  gives  sight,  and  also 
to  the  deaf  hearing,)  that  "God  rcsisteth  the 
proud,  and  givelh  grace  to  the  humble  ;"  that 


"  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that/ear 
him,  and  he  will  show  them  his  covenant ;  the 
meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
he  will  teach  his  way." 

But  I  found  these  things  were  and  are  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  and 
that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  this  day,  as 
in  old  time,  are  spoken  unio  in  parables  ;  be- 
cause they  looking,  see  not,  and  listening,  hear 
not,  neither  do  they  understand  ;  .so  also  they 
ask  and  receive  not ;  for  the  same  reason,  even 
because  they  ask  amiss  ;  and  they  look  with 
that  eye  of  reason,  which  can  never  see,  and 
listen  with  that  ear  of  pride,  prejudice,  or  pas- 
sion, which  is  shut  out  from  any  capacity  to 
hear  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  seek  him.  So  that  of  all  things  I 
was  very  solicitous  that  I  might  have  mine  eye 
rightly  anointed  with  the  eye-salve  of  the  king- 
dom, and  be  sent  to  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  for  [ 
met  with  many  whose  eye  had  been  touched, 
and  they  seemed  satisfied  with  seeing  only 
men  as  trees  walking;  and  others,  who  not 
having  known  the  scales  of  mistaken  zeal  re- 
moved from  their  eyes,  were  going  about  seek- 
ing some  one  to  lead  them  by  the  hand,  and  if 
the  blind  lead  the  blind,  will  not  both  fall  into 
the  ditch  together?  And  I  concluded  that 
blessed  are  the  eyes  that  truly  see  things  as 
they  really  are,  in  regard  to  religious  truths, 
and  those  ears  that  indeed  hear,  and  hearing 
obey  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven  ;  these  I 
considered  indeed  to  be  the  babes,  unto  whom 
these  truths  are  revealed,  and  unto  whom  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  ; 
whose  ears  are  not  dull  of  hearing,  nor  their 
eyes  have  they  closed,  neither  have  hardened 
their  hearts;  nor  are  they  the  stiff-necked  gen- 
eration, that  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost; 
but  unto  them  is  given  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him,  the 
eyes  of  their  understanding  being  enlightened 
by  Christ  Jesus ;  who  said,  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world,"  and  told  his  disciples,  that  he  would 
be  with  them  by  his  Spirit,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world, — a  Light  to  lighten  them  who 
were  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  the  people  of 
Israel. 

Now  mark,  my  friend,  no  sooner  did  the 
enemy  of  my  soul's  peace  and  welfare,  per- 
ceive that  his  power  of  darkness  was  broken 
in  upon  by  the  dawning  of  the  "  day  spring 
from  on  high,"  and  that  he  the  god  of  this 
world,  could  no  longer  keep  me  in  blindness 
and  bondage  unto  him,  and  thus  prevent  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  from 
effectually  and  availingly  shining  in  my  heart, 
thereby  giving  in  some  measure  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God,  than  he  as  it  were  assum- 
ed the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  light,  and 
thus  laid  a  more  subtle  snare  and  gilded  bait 
for  my  poor  weary  soul  than  ever  I  had  known 
before.  For  the  unwearied  adversary,  observ- 
ing that  through  the  precious  powerful  visita- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  my  mind  was  quickened 
and  awakened  to  a  lively  sense  of  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness  of  sin,  and  desires  raised  to  know 
what  the  Lord  required  of  me  (which  is,  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  be- 
fore Him),  began  himself  to  set  mc  at  work  in 
this  great  undertaking;  which  indeed  can  only 
be  begun,  and  carried  on,  and  accomplished,  by 
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God,  through  the  agency  and  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  who  remains  to 
be  the  only  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  Saviour  from 
sin,  and  Sanclifier  of  sinners.  And  now,  being 
by  little  and  littlo  led  away  and  enticed  to  try 
in  my  own  will,  wisdom,  and  way,  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  having  let  in  the  reasoner,  the 
serpent,  in  this  his  refined  transformation,  I 
soon  forgot  that  it  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
or  can  do,  in  our  own  creaturely  ability, 
strength  and  activity,  but  by  an  unreserved 
and  simple  submission  and  subjection  to  the 
forming  hand  of  Him,  who  made  all  things 
good  in  the  beginning,  and  can  alone  restore 
and  bring  back  man  into  the  holy  heavenly 
image,  in  which  he  was  created.  So  that  in- 
stead of  being  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  having  the  understanding  darken- 
ed, and  being  alienated  in  some  degree  from 
the  life  of  God,  I  became  vain  in  my  imagi- 
nation, and  my  foolish  heart  would  be  exercis- 
ing itself  in  things  too  high  for  me  in  my  pre- 
sent growth,  and  busying  itself  with  my  own 
deceivings,  speaking  evil,  or  at  least  thinking 
lightly  of  things  which  as  yet  I  knew  not. 
Thus,  though  I  professed  myself  wise  in  the 
knowledge  of  religious  truths,  I  became  fool- 
ish ;  for  all  the  fine  show  of  doctrines,  and  of 
duties,  and  of  ordinances,  and  of  prayers  in 
the  market  places,  and  as  it  were  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  and  in  the  synagogues,  and 
all  the  giving  of  one's  body  to  be  burned,  and 
one's  goods  to  the  poor,  or  such  of  these  great 
performances  as  were  not  the  product  of  His 
holy  aid  and  influence,  renewedly  extended  in 
the  time  of  need,  were  found  to  be  but,  at  best, 
a  hindrance  to  the  free  course  of  that  well- 
spring  and  water  of  life,  which  had  been  open- 
ed as  in  high  places  within  me.  For  the 
Spirit,  as  the  outward  wind,  bloweth  where 
and  when  and  as  He  listeth,  who  hath  gather- 
ed the  wind  as  in  his  fists,  and  whom  even 
they  obey, 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

Henry  More  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
many  of  the  Quakers  were  exemplary  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  were  earnest  seekers  after 
spiritual  Truth,  and  true-hearted  lovers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Of  some  of  these  he  thus 
wrote,  "For  my  own  part  I  have  ever  had  so 
right  a  sense  and  touch  upon  my  spirit  of  their 
condition,  that  I  think  none  more  worthy  of  a 
man's  best  directions  than  they  ;  the  most  im- 
perious sects  having  put  such  unhandsome 
vizards  upon  Christianity,  that  they  have 
frighted  and  driven  away  these  babes  that 
seem  to  me  very  desirous  of  the  'sincere  milk 
of  the  word.'  Which  having  been  every  where 
so  sophisticated  by  the  humours  and  inventions 
of  man,  it  has  driven  these  anxious  melancho- 
lists  to  seek  for  a  Teacher  within,  and  to  cast 
themselves  upon  Him,  who  they  know  will  not 
deceive  them, — the  voice  of  the  eternal  Word 
within  them  ;  to  which  if  they  be  faithful, 
they  assure  themselves  he  will  be  faithful  to 
them  again.    Which  is  no  groundless  pre- 


sumption of  theirs,  it  supposing  nothing  but 
what  is  very  closely  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  God  and  his  providence.  And  truly  as 
many  of  them  as  do  persist  in  that  serious  and 
impartial  desire  of  such  knowledge  as  tends  to 
life  and  godliness,  I  do  not  question  but  that 
God  will  in  his  due  time  lead  them  into  the 
Truth,  and  that  they  will  be  more  confirmed 
Christians  than  ever." 

Henry  More  had  a  clear  perception  of  some 
truths.  Hear  how  sharply  he  speaks  to  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  justify  themselves  in 
allowable  Christian  infirmities,  and  who  fail- 
ing in  real  sanctity,  are  trusting  in  imputative 
righteousness  and  justifying  faith. 

"  Is  not  this  a  mere  mockery  and  confront- 
ing of  the  Divine  Majesty,  when  as  he  has  sent 
Christ  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  redeem  the 
world  from  their  vain  conversation,  and  to 
abolish  or  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  to 
tell  God  in  our  devotions  a  long  story  of  our 
own  fieshliness  of  devilishness,  and  to  intimate 
to  Him  to  his  face,  that  his  free  graciousness 
is  content  it  should  be  so,  and  that  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Christ's  righteousness,  God  cannot 
nor  will  see  any  unrighteousness  of  our's  ;  and 
therefore,  which  is  worst  of  all,  after  many 
long  and  tedious  narrations,  of  which  the  great- 
est part  is  a  very  foul  and  black  catalogue  of 
our  faults,  to  depart  out  of  his  presence  without 
either  hope,  resolution  or  endeavour  of  amend- 
'  ing  our  lives,  or  becoming  anything  better  than 
we  are.  Is  not  this,  I  say,  to  pervert  and 
make  ridiculous  the  good  counsel  of  God,  even 
in  his  own  hearing,  and  to  jeer  Him  in  his 
face?"  "  He  will  not  always  be  put  off"  with 
solemn  whimperings,  hypocritical  confessions, 
rueful  faces,  sore  arms  and  legs,  tied  up  and 
set  on  wooden  stumps,  with  doleful  acknow- 
ledgments of  but  wilful  misery  and  poverty,  of 
feigned  and  counterfeited  maimedness  and  in- 
ability. If  his  indignation  be  kindled,  yea  but 
a  little,  it  will  burn  off" our  wood,  and  force  us 
to  find  our  legs,  yea  and  use  our  arms  too,  to 
fly  or  fend  off,  if  it  were  possible,  the  strokes 
of  Divine  vengeance  that  will  justly  find  us 
out." 

It  is  evident  that  many  clear  evangelical 
truths  were  felt  and  enunciated  in  that  day  of 
religious  thoughtfulness  and  controversy,  by 
persons  who  in  many  things  fell  far  short  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  We 
find  the  Puritan  Owen,  thus  speaking  of  the 
formally-exact,  and  dryly-precise  speakers  and 
writers ;  those  who  thought  that  no  good  could 
come  of  a  discourse  unless  it  contained  the 
whole  body  of  divinity  nicely  fitted  together. 

"  God  puts  not  such  value  on  men's  accu- 
rate methods  as  they  imagine  them  to  deserve. 
Nor  are  they  so  subservient  to  his  ends  in  the 
revelation  of  himself  as  they  are  apt  to  fancy  ; 
yea,  often  when  they  think  they  have  brought 
truths  into  the  strictest  propriety  of  expression 
and  order,  they  lose  both  their  power  and  their 
glory.  Hence  is  the  world  filled  with  so  many 
lifeless,  artificial  declarations  of  Divine  truth. 
We  may  sooner  squeeze  water  out  of  a  pumice- 
stone  than  one  drop  of  spiritual  nourishment 
out  of  them." 

In  the  year  1678,  Lady  Conway's  disease 
was  aggravated,  and  her  sufferings  were  in- 
creased.   In  this  time  of  extremity  she  receiv- 


ed the  following  letter  from  her  friend  Isaac 
Penington. 

"  Dear  Friend, — As  I  was  lately  retired  it 
spirit  and  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  having  i 
sense  on  me  of  thy  long,  sore,  and  deep  afflic 
lion  and  distress;  there  arose  a  Scripture  ir 
my  heart  to  lay  before  thee,  namely,  Heb.  xii 
5,  6,  7,  which,  I  entreat  thee,  to  call  for  t 
Bible,  and  hear  read,  before  thou  proceedes 
to  what  follows. 

"  O  my  friend !  after  it  hath  pleased  thi 
Lord  in  lender  mercy  to  visit  us,  and  turn  ou 
minds  from  the  world  and  ourselves  toward 
him,  and  to  beget  and  nourish  that  which  i 
pure  and  living,  of  himself,  in  us;  yet,  not 
withstanding  this,  there  remains  someu  hat  a 
first,  yea,  and  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  whic 
is  to  be  searched  out  by  the  light  of  the  Lore 
and  brought  down  and  subdued  by  his  afflict 
ing  hand.    When  there  is,  indeed,  somewhs 
of  an  holy  will  formed  in  the  day  of  God' 
power;  and  the  soul,  in  some  measure,  bego 
ten  and  brought  forth  to  live  to  God,  in  th 
heavenly  wisdom  ;  yet,  all  the  earthly  will  an 
wisdom  is  not  thereby  presently  removed  ;  bir 
there  are  hidden  things,  of  the  old  nature  an 
spirit,  still  remaining;  which,  perhaps,  appea 
not,  but  sink  inward  into  their  root,  that  the 
may  save  their  life  ;  which,  man  cannot  poss: 
bly  find  out  in  his  own  heart,  but  as  the  Lot 
reveals  them  to  him.    But,  how  doth  the  Lor 
find  them  out?    O  consider!  his  'fire  is  i 
Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jerusalem.'    By  hi 
casting  into  the  furnace  of  affliction,  the  fii 
searcheth.    The  deep,  sore,  distressing  afflk 
tion,  which  rends  and  tears  the  very  inwards 
finds  out  both  the  seed  and  the  chaff,  purifyin 
the  pure  gold  and  consuming  the  dross  ;  an 
then,  at  length,  the  quiet  state  is  witnessei 
and  the  quiet  fruit  of  righteousness  brougl 
forth,  by  the  searching  and  consuming  natui 
and  operation  of  the  fire.    O  that  thy  soul  ma 
be  tried  unto  victory  over  all  that  is  not  of  tr 
pure  life  in  thee  !  and,  that  thou  mayst  wail 
feel  the  pure  seed,  or  measure  of  life  in  the 
and  die  into  the  seed,  feeling  death  unto  8 
that  is  not  of  the  seed  in  thee!  and,  that  the 
mayst  feel  life,  healing,  refreshment,  suppoi 
and  comfort  from  the  God  of  thy' life,  in  t! 
seed  ; — and  nowhere  else,  nor  at  any  tim 
but  as  the  Lord  pleaseth  to  administer  it 
thee  there.    Oh  !  the  Lord  guide  thee  dail 
and  keep  thy  mind  to  him  ;  at  least,  lookii 
towards  the  holy  place  of  the  springing  of  \ 
life  and  power  in  thy  heart.    Look  unto  hii 
Help,  pity,  salvation,  will  arise  in  his  due  tim 
but,  it  will  not  arise  from  any  thing  thou  car 
do  or  think  ;  and  faith  will  spring  and  patien 
be  given,  and  hope  in  the  tender  Father 
mercy,  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  will 
witnessed  ;  and  the  Lamb's  nature  springi 
up  and  opening  in  thee,  from  his  precious  se< 
which  will  excel  in  nature,  kind,  degree,  a 
virtue,  all  the  faith,  patience,  hope,  meekne 
&c,  which  thou,  or  any  else,  otherwise  c 
attain  unto.    O!  look  not  at  thy  pain  or  s< 
row,  how  great  soever  ;  but  look  from  the 
look  ofT  them,  look  beyond  them,  to  the  D* 
verer  !  whose  power  is  over  them,  and  whe 
loving,  wise,  and  tender  Spirit  is  able  to 
thee  good  by  them.    And,  if  the  ovtwa 
afflictions  work  out  an  exceeding  weight 
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(ory,  0  what  shall  ihe  inward  do  for  those, 
f  ho  lire  InimbK  ,  brokenly ,  and  faithfully  ex« 
i  vised  before  ii>e  Lord  hy  ihem  !  O  !  wait  io 
el  the  seed,  and  t ho  cry  of  thy  soul  in  ihe 
ramKins  life  of  the  seed,  to  its  Father,. with 
s  sweet,  kmdl\,and  natural  subjection  to  him. 
nd,  wait  lor  ihe  risings  of  ihe  power  in  thy 
eart,  in  the  Father's  seasons,  and  for  faith  in 
te  power;  that  thou  maysl  feel  inward  Heal* 
ig,  of  all  the  inward  wounds  which  ijie.  Lord 
lakes  in  thy  soul, through  his  love  to  thee  for 
iv  good. 

"  If  thou  wilt  receive  the  kingdom  that  can- 
ot  lie  shaken,  thou  must  wait  to  have  that 
isrovered  in  thee,  which  may  he  shaken  ;  and 
ie  Lor. I  arising  terribly  to  shake  the  earlh, 
nd  it  removed  out  of  its  place  as  a  cottage, 
nd  ihe  heavens  also  rolled  up  like  a  scroll, 
md.  while  the  Lord  is  doing  this,  he  will  be 
i i d i ii thee  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  (thy 
nind  still  retiring  to  the  seed,)  and  will,  in 
hese  troublesome  and  dismal  times,  inwardly 
ie  forming  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
■arth,  wherein,  when  they  are  brought  fonh 
ind  established,  dwells  righteousness.  The 
jord  lead  thee,  day  by  day,  in  the  right  way, 
md  keep  thy  mind  stayed  upon  him,  in  what- 
;ver  bel'als  thee  ;  that  ihe  belief  oT  his  love  and 
lope  in  his  mercy,  when  thou  art  at  the  low- 
est ebb,  may  keep  up  thy  head  above  the  bil- 
qws;  and  that  thou  mayst  go  on  in  the  disciple's 
state,  learning  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
Him,  who  teacheth  to  deny  and  put  off  unho- 
iness  and  unrighteousness,  and  to  know,  em- 
brace, and  put  on  newness  of  life,  and  the  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  thereof. 

"The  Lord  God  of  my  life  be  with  thee, 
preserving  and  otdering  thy  heart  for  the  great 
lay  of  his  love  and  mercy;  which  will  come 
n  iheappointed  season,  when  the  heait  is  fully 
jxercised  and  fitted  by  the  Lord  for  it,  and 
will  not  tarry. 

I.  P." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1850. 

ANN  ALEXANDER. 

Ann  Alexander,  died  19th  of  Ninth  month, 
1849,  aged  83. 

Respecting  a  friend  who  has  been  so  long 
and  generally  known  in  our  Society,  and  so 
much  connected  with  the  Annual  Monitor,  a 
somewhat  extended  noiice  will  not,  probably, 
be  deemed  out  of  place  in  its  pages.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  following  little  memoir  have 
been  supplied  principally  by  her  own  papers. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Esther 
Tuke,  and  was  born  at  York,  on  the  Kith  of 
Fifth  month,  1767. 

In  very  early  life  she  appears  to  have  been 
made  sensible  of  the  visitations  of  Divine  love  ; 
and  "  The  perusal  of  John  Woolman's  Jour- 
nal," she  remarks,  "and  some  others  which  1 
met  with  ahout  the  same  time,  when  I  might 
have  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  greatly 
strengthened  these  secret  feelings;  and  led  me 
to  look  still  more  earnestly  towards  him,  whom 
J.  VV.  so  emphatically  styles,  'The  Fountain 
of  Goodness  ;' and  who,  I  was  early  impressed 
with  a  belief,  was  happy  in  himself,  and  created 
all  mankind  with  the  view  of  their  being  so 


likewise,  both  here  and  heiealier.  Hence 
much  reasoning  assailed  my  infant  mind,  in 
seeing  so  much  misery  and  oppiossion  as  I 
was  soon  convinced  abounded  in  the  world  ; 
and  concerning  which  I  had  so  leeling  a  sym- 
pathy, that  I  could  frequently  make  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  his,  even  with  tears,  in  my 
solitary  moments  :  '  I  felt  the  misery  of  my 
lei  low  -  ci  eat  u  res,  separated  from  the  Divine 
harmony,  and  it  wits  heavier  than  I  could 
bear,'  till  the  overflowings  of  my  heart  relieved 
me  of  my  sorrows." 

"  About  this  time  I  began  to  be  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  influence  or  strivings  of  the  two 
seeds,  that  of  Christ  and  that  of  ihe  serpent, 
in  the  inward  recesses  of  my  own  soul,  each 
of  them  continually  endeavouring  lo  counter- 
act the  operations  of  ihe  other  ;  but  so  clear 
and  distinct  was  the  voice  of  Omnipotence, 
when  not  obstructed  by  giving  way  to  that  of 
the  tempter,  as  fully  to  answer  ihe  prophet's 
description  of  the  *  word  behind  thee,  saying, 
this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it;  when  ye  lurn 
to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the 
left.'  1  look  great  delight  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  opportunities  of  retirement, 
where  I  might  meditate  on  them,  and  passages 
in  other  religious  books  which  arrested  my 
attention;  and  though,  at  times,  I  could  unite 
with  my  associates  in  play,  and  for  a  short 
season  give  way  to  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  it 
was  seldom  unmixed  with  a  leeling  of  sorrow, 
and  a  secret  intimation  that  this  was  not  the 
source  whence  it  was  intended  lor  me  to  derive 
much  comfort.  Indeed  the  company  of  those 
advanced  in  years,  and  especially  of  religious 
characters,  who  would  sometimes  converse  on 
religious  subjects  in  my  hearing,  was  much 
more  congenial  with  my  feelings;  for  such 
were  my  secret  conflicts  and  exercises  of  mind 
in  very  early  life,  that  I  could  subscribe  to  the 
truth  of  the  expression,  that  wisdom  will  even 
'torment  with  her  discipline;'  till  by  further 
degrees  of  experience,  and  further  submission 
to  her  dictates,  1  found  her  ways  gradually  to 
become  'ways  of  pleasantness;'  and  that  in 
'  all  her  paths'  there  is  eventually  peace." 

She  was  favoured  with  the  watchful  care  of 
judicious  and  affectionate  parents,  and  in  allu- 
sion to  this  privilege  observes:  "1  did  not 
often,  that  1  remember,  incur  my  parents  dis- 
pleasure, so  far  as  to  be  more  than  severely 
reprehended  ;.  but  when  correction  was  resort- 
ed to,  I  dreaded  much  more  the  serious  con- 
versation that  followed,  than  even  the  stroke 
of  maternal  chastisement;  which  being  mostly 
for  a  stubbornness  of  temper,  would  indeed 
have  proved  very  inefficacious,  had  not  my 
dear  mother's  appeal  to  the  secret  convictions 
with  which  she  was  fully  aware  I  was  favour- 
ed, and  her  apparent  distress  at  any  disregard 
of  the  dictates  of  this  Divine  Monitor,  operated 
with  ihe  religious  feelings  manifested  on  such 
occasions,  even  as  the  fire  and  the  hammer,  to 
melt  my  hard  heart  into  tenderness,  and  break 
down  for  a  season  every  thing  that  obstructed 
its  free  circulation." 

Her  education,  as  was  usually  the  case  at 
l hat  period,  especially  with  children  of  her  sex, 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  limited  cha- 
racter. After  having  for  some  time  attended 
a  day- school  in  York,  kept  by  a  pious  female 


of  the  Methodist  connexion,  and  subsequently, 
one  kept  by  a  friend  at  Sheffield,  during  a  few 
months  spent  in  a  visit  to  some  relatives  at  that 
place,  she  was,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age, 
together  with  her  younger  sister,  placed  in  the 
then  infant  establishment  at  Ackworth,  being 
the  116th  child  admitted  into  that  valuable 
institution  ;  the  rules  of  which,  in  regard  to 
age,  did  hot  admit  of  her  continuing  more  than 
a  year.  In  reference  to  this  period  she  re- 
marks :  "The  tendering  visitations  of  Divine 
love  and  goodness  were  mercifully,  and  at 
times,  powerfully  renewed  while  sheltered  in 
this  enclosure;  and  I  was  afresh  induced  to 
enier  into  covenant,  that  if  the  Lord  would  be 
with  me  in  this  time  of  separation,  and  bring 
me  back  a^ain  to  my  father's  house  in  peace, 
He  should  be  my  God,  and  I  would  serve 
Him." 

"  We  had  often  religious  opporiunities,  in 
which  these  resolutions  were  strengthened  ;  and 
I  well  remember  the  affectionate  and  parental 
care  extended  to  the  children  by  the  superin- 
tendents, John  Hill  and  his  wife,  and  their 
valuable  daughter,  Ann  Hill,  our  governess." 
She  also  makes  grateful  mention  of  another 
Friend  in  the  family,  William  Sowerby,  who 
occupied  the  humble  position  of  a  labourer  on 
the  lartn,  and  an  inmate  of  the  kitchen,  but 
who  appears  to  have  been  rich  in  spiritual 
gifts.  "This  Friend,"  she  continues,  "was 
in  the  station  of  a  minister,  and  sometimes  had 
a  short  testimony  in  meetings  ;  but  his  private 
labours  were  more  particularly  impressed  on 
my  memory  ;  as  he  would  frequently  during 
play  hours  come  amongst  the  children  ;  and 
when  little  groups  had  gathered  around  him, 
and  perhaps  been  engaged  in  conversation, 
silence  would  ensue  for  a  few  moments,  and 
he  would  then  have  a  word  of  exhortation,  re- 
proof, or  consolation,  much  suited  to  their 
several  necessities." 

In  the  year  1784,  her  parenls  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  a  school  opened  in  York, 
for  about  thirty  girls,  which  had  originated  in 
a  concern  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  in  con- 
junction with  several  other  Friends,  to  provide 
a  guarded  and  religious  education,  on  very 
moderate  terms,  for  those  who,  for  various 
reasons,  might  not  be  admissible  to  Ackworth. 
In  allusion  to  this  change  of  residence,  she 
remarks:  "Our  family  before  that  time  was 
much  lessened,  by  the  marriage  of  two  of  my 
brothers  and  my  eldest  sister ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  entering  into  so  new  and  arduous  a 
field  of  labour  was,  to  some  of  us  who  were 
left,  very  humiliating.  It  was  so  to  myself  in 
particular,  from  various  considerations.  Quiet- 
ness, and  retirement  from  public  observation, 
where  I  might  have  pursued  the  path  to  a  bet- 
ter and  more  enduring  substance,  in  silence 
and  obscurity,  was  what  would  have  accorded 
the  most  with  my  nalural  inclination  ;  but  how 
different  a  path  was  now  opening  before  me, 
will  be  exhibited  by  the  sequel  of  my  sleppings 
along  through  this  tribulated  pilgrimage.  I 
was  also  very  conscious,  I  hat  my  limited  edu- 
cation had  but  little  qualified  me  for  usefulness 
in  the  proposed  seminary." 

The  services  not  only  of  the  superintend- 
ents, but  in  the  early  period  of  ibis  institution, 
those  also  of  most  of  the  teachers,  were  ren- 
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(tared  gratuitously  ;  and  among  t he  estimable 
young  females  who  took  so  disinterested  a 
part  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  its  founders, 
was  one  with  whom  Ann  Tuke  contracted  an 
intimate  and  lasting  friendship — Jane  Taylor, 
afterwards  Jane  Jacob.  Her  own  employment 
was  at  first  in  the  domestic  department;  but 
she  was  afterwards,  associated  with  her  friend 
in  teaching  ;  and  both  of  them  feeling  their 
want  of  qualification  for  imparling  a  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  their  receiving  instructions  from  Lindley 
Murray,  who  had  recently  settled  in  the  vici- 
nity of  York,  and  who,  with  his  amiable  wife, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  Their  visits  at  his  house  for  this  pur- 
pose, during  a  succession  of  winter  evenings, 
were  occasions  of  no  small  enjoyment  to  the 
two  pupils  ;  and  were  the  means  of  directing 
the  attention  of  their  kind  preceptor,  to  the 
compilation  of  the  work,  with  which  the  name 
of  Lindley  Murray  has  become  so  identified. 

"  The  new  institution,"  Ann  Tuke  remarks, 
"  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  was  eminent- 
ly under  the  Divine  blessing.  Seasons  of  reli- 
gious retirement  were  frequent;  and  those  on 
First-day  evenings,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  when  several  not  of  the  family 
usually  attended,  proved  many  times  seasons 
of  peculiar  instruction,  not  only  to  the  dear 
children,  but  their  care-takers;  my  dear  mo- 
ther, and  brother  Henry  Tuke,  having  often 
to  communicate  to  our  varied  necessities." 

About  this  time,  she  appears  to  have  had  a 
clear  but  deeply  humiliating  view,  that  the  ex- 
ercises of  spirit  which  she  had  experienced, 
were  not  entirely  on  her  own  account,  but  de- 
signed to  prepare  her  for  a  timely  submission 
to  the  work  whereto  she  believed  herself  call- 
ed :  and  in  the  year  1786,  a  little  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  nineteen,  after  passing  through 
deep  preparatory  baptisms,  her  mouth  was  first 
opened  as  a  minister,  in  one  of  the  evening  sitt- 
ings just  alluded  to.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
she  felt  the  call  of  her  Lord  to  utter  a  few 
words  in  a  First-day  meeting  for  worship  ;  and 
having  been  strengthened  to  overcome  the 
strong  reluctance  she  felt  to  yielding  to  this 
humiliating  service,  she  ventured  to  repeat  the 
words  of  her  blessed  Master  to  his  disciples  : 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  A  degree  of  peace 
following  this  renewed  act  of  dedication,  she 
was  encouraged  to  press  forward  in  the  path 
of  simple  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Hea- 
venly Shepherd. 

Her  first  journey  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try was,  a  visit  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1788, 
in  company  with  her  brother,  Henry  Tuke; 
at  the  conclusionof  which,  shewrites:  "Though 
on  looking  over  it,  I  was  ready  to  charge  my- 
self wiih  some  omissions  of  duty,  yet  the  man- 
tle of  love  seemed  cast  over  them  ;  and  I  was 
favoured  with  a  degree  of  that  peace  which 
passelh  all  human  understanding." 

In  1790,  she  suffered  a  very  painful  be- 
reavement, in  the  death  of  her  eldest  sister, 
Sarah  Grubb  ;  to  whom  she  was  most  tenderly 
attached,  and  united  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
natural  bonds.  This  event,  occurred  just  after 
her  brother,  Henry  Tuke  and  herself  had  laid 


before  their  Monthly  Meeting  a  concern  to 
visit  Ireland,  where  their  sister  resided,  and 
Ann  Tuke  having  looked  forward  with  much 
comfort  to  the  prospect  of  "  uniting  with  her, 
and  sharing  her  sisterly,  or  rather  maternal 
care  and  sympathy,  during  such  an  arduous 
engagement,"  was  peculiarly  affected  by  it. 
Yet  she  was  so  mercifully  sustained  under  the 
trial,  that  she  writes,  in  reference  to  the  first 
night  passed  from  home  on  this  journey  :  "I 
gratefully  remember,  that  on  retiring  to  my 
solitary  chamber,  my  mind  was  so  seasonably 
replenished  and  comforted  by  the  presence  of 
Him  whom  I  was  endeavouring  to  serve,  that 
I  could  adopt  the  consoling  language  :  '  I  will 
both  lay  me  down  and  sleep,  for  the  Lord 
sustaineth  me.'  " 

During  part  of  this  journey  she  had  the 
company  of  her  beloved  friend  Jane  Taylor, 
who  had  removed  about  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore, to  the  school  on  Suir  Island,  Clonmel, 
established  by  Sarah  Grubb,  with  similar  views 
to  those  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  that 
at  York.  She  was  absent  from  home  about 
five  months,  and  travelled  principally  on  horse- 
back upwards  of  1700  miles  ;  and  on  her  re- 
turn appears  to  have  been  favoured,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  with  the  feeling  of  Divine 
consolation. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Antiquarian  Research  in  tlie  East. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

A  scientific  Englishman  who  has  accompa- 
nied a  commission  which  is  now  employed  in 
running  the  frontier  line  between  Turkey  and 
Persia,  has  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  most  remarkable  ancient  sites  in  lower 
Chaldea.  The  ruins  now  called  Werka  which 
represent  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  found  to  be  of  great  extent 
and  extraordinary  interest.  A  vast  number  of 
ancient  coffins  of  baked  clay,  highly  glazed 
and  covered  with  figures  of  men  in  relief,  were 
discovered  in  one  spot,  the  coffins  being  about 
six  feet  in  length,  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the 
human  body,  and  wiih  an  oval  ornamented  lid, 
which  closed  the  upper  part ;  a  moderately- 
sized  water-jar  was  also  attached  to  each  cof- 
fin. Gold  ornaments  and  other  Chaldean 
relics  were  said  to  be  frequently  found  in 
them,  but  those  now  examined  had  been  alrea- 
dy rifled.  Numerous  bricks  covered  with  the 
arrow-headed  characters,  pieces  of  terra  cotta 
moulded  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  horn,  and  clay 
cylinders,  all  bearing  inscriptions,  were  brought 
away.  Werka  is  still  traditionally  known  in 
the  country  as  the  birth  place  of  Abraham,  and 
its  identity  with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  estab- 
lished beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 

A  Chaldean  Portrait. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was 
exhibited  a  golden  mask,  found  a  few  years 
since  in  an  ancient  coffin  disinterred  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  by  Captain  Lynch. 
It  is  formed  of  a  thin  sheet  of  pure  gold,  is  of 
life  size,  and  was  apparently  moulded  from  the 
face  of  the  deceased  occupant  of  the  coffin  in 


which  it  was  found.  The  grave  appeared  to 
have  been  rifled  at  some  former  period  ;  but 
the  fear  of  pollution,  and  perhaps  a  supersti- 
tious respect  for  the  dead  body,  had  prevented 
the  discovery  of  this  curious  relic,  which  was 
in  close  contact  with  it.  The  character  of  the* 
face,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Assyrian  portraits  which  are  sculptured 
on  the  Ninevite  monuments  recently  discover- 
ed ;  and  the  very  few  details  we  could  gather 
respecting  the  accompaniments  of  the  coffin, 
would  seem  to  favour  the  belief  that  it  is  really 
the  portrait  of  an  illustrious  Assyrian,  buried 
more  than  twenty-six  centuries  ago. 

The  Throne  of  the  King  of  Assyria. 
Very  recent  accounts  have  been  received 
from  Layard,  the  explorer  of  the  Nimroud 
mound.  He  has  made  fresh  and  extensive 
excavations  in  parts  of  the  eminence  not  pre- 
viously explored,  and  the  result  is  said  to  have 
been  the  finding  of  nothing  less  than  the  throne 
on  which  the  monarch  reigning  about  3000 
years  ago  sat  in  his  splendid  palace.  It  is 
composed  of  metal  and  ivory,  the  metal  being 
richly  wrought,  and  the  ivory  beautifully 
carved.  The  throne  seems  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  state  apartment  by  means  of  a 
large  curtain,  the  rings  by  which  it  was  drawn 
and  undrawn  having  been  preserved.  No 
human  remains  have  come  to  light,  and  every 
thing  indicates  the  destruction  of  the  palace  by 
fire.  It  is  said  that  the  throne  has  been  par- 
tially fused  by  the  heat. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

The  Ruins  of  Nineveh. 

A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  (London 
Times)  with  the  subjoined  extracts  from  the 
letter  of  Stewart  Erskine  Rolland,  who  is  now 
at  Nimroud  with  Captain  Layard,  assisting 
him  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  to  light  the  hid- 
den antiquarian  treasures  of  Nineveh.  The 
difficulties  which  the  gallant  and  enterprising 
discoverer  has  to  contend  with,  owing  to  th| 
limited  pecuniary  resources  at  his  disposal,  arc 
dwelt  on  by  our  correspondent,  who  fears  thai 
the  French  antiquarian  agent  recently  despatch 
ed  will,  with  his  much  larger  funds,  (£30,000 
it  is  stated,)  materially  encroach  on  the  har- 
vest of  antiquities  which  would  fall  to  the  lo 
of  the  English  nation,  were  Captain  Layard'i 
exertions  backed  by  more  ample  means : 

"The  first  two  or  three  days  at  Mossul 
spent  in  examining  the  excavations  at  Koynn 
jik,  where  fresh  slab3  are  every  day  brough 
to  light.  Two  new  colossal  bulls  and  twi 
colossal  figures  were  discovered  while  I  wsg 
there,  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  gates;  am 
the  pavement  at  the  gateway,  marked  with  rut 
by  chariot  wheels,  was  also  uncovered.  I  ac 
companied  Layard  a  day's  journey  to  the  vil 
lages  of  Baarshekah  and  Bamyaneh,  and  t 
the  Mound  of  Korsabad.  We  took  grey 
hounds  with  us,  and  had  a  day's  hunting 
catching  seven  antelopes.  After  our  returr 
Captain  Layard,  Charlotte,  and  I,  and  ou 
servants,  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  floated  dow 
the  Tigris  in  seven  hours  to  this  little  villag 
of  Nimroud,  close  to  the  large  mound,  whic 
was  the  first  excavated,  sending  our  baggag 
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id  horses  by  land.  We  liave  since  been  re- 
ding  in  bis  bouse  here  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  little, 
tore  than  a  mud  but,  but  be  bas  put  in  glass 
Mows,  a  table,  and  some  sofas,  and  made  it 
$  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
"  Layard  has  placed  a  party  of  the  work- 
ten  under  my  control,  and  allowed  me  to  dig 
here  I  please.  I  am  sinking  wells  in  all  di- 
ctions, and  am  not  without  hopes  of  discov- 
ing  subterranean  chambers,  which  1  am 
Mtvtoced  must  exist.  In  one  place,  consider- 
bly  below  the  level  of  any  of  the  hitherto 
iscovered  monuments,  a  brick  arch  between 
vo  walls  of  brick  has  been  uncovered:  it  is  a 
jzzle  to  us  all.  Another  great  discovery  is 
n  immense  stone  wall  of  most  solid  masonry 
iside  the  brick  pyramid.  The  workmen  are 
ibouring  to  force  an  entrance  into  it ;  but  their 
rogress  is  necessarily  very  slow,  not  exceed- 
lg  a  foot  or  two  in  a  day.  But  the  greatest 
iscovery  yet  made  since  the  earth  was  first 
irned  remains  to  be  told.  I  will  give  it  you 
1  due  order.  You  must  recollect  that  I  com- 
jenced  my  letter  on  Christmas  day,  and  am 
ontinuing  it  at  intervals. 

"January  3d,  1850.— On  the  28th  of  De- 
ember,  Layard  and  I,  with  our  attendants 
nd  two  or  three  Arab  Sheikhs,  started  off  to 
ay  a  visit  to  the  '  Tai,'  on  the  other  side  of 
le  '  Zab.'  We  were  the  first  Europeans  who 
ad  ever  visited  that  country.  Three  hours' 
alloping  from  Nimroud  brought  us  to  the 
anks  of  the  stream,  which  is  as  rapid  and 
road  as  the  Tigris,  and  nearly  as  deep,  but 
ere  being  divided  into  four  branches  is  ford- 
ble.  With  some  difficulty  we  swam  our 
orses  across  it,  getting,  of  course,  very  wet 
l  the  operation.  Our  visit  here  has  a  three- 
Ad  object — first,  to  explore  the  mound  of 
ibou  Sheeta,  which  appears  to  contain  a  bu- 
ied  city  ;  secondly,  to  make  friends  between 
ivo  rival  chiefs  of  the  Tai;  and  thirdly,  to 
romote  a  reconciliation  between  them  and 
heir  implacable  enemies  the  Jibours,  which 
nil  much  facilitate  Layard's  future  operations. 
)ur  first  visit  was  to  the  camp  of  the  Hawar, 
rho  is  considered  by  all  the  Arabs,  even  by 
hose  of  the  great  African  desert,  to  be  the 
:ighest  born  and  noblest  among  them.  He  is 
irobably  the  man  of  most  ancient  descent  in 
he  world,  reckoning  his  genealogy  far  above 
he  lime  of  Abraham.  He  is  supported  in  his 
irelensions  to  the  chieftainship  by  the  noblest 
f  the  tribe,  while  his  rival,  Feras,  is  supported 
>y  the  Turks  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
Fai.  His  brother,  the  handsomest  man  I  have 
ver  seen,  came  out  to  meet  us  with  one  hun- 
Ired  horsemen,  most  of  whom  had  come  to  our 
illage  to  plunder  the  other  day.  They  gal- 
oped madly  about  the  plain,  brandishing  their 
ong  spears,  shouting  their  war-cry,  and  es- 
:orted  us  in  great  state  to  the  camp  of  the 
Sheikh,  where  he  stood  to  receive  us.  I  never 
aw  so  noble  or  dignified  a  figure  ;  he  is  emi- 
lently  handsome,  though  advanced  in  years 
ind  suffering  from  ill  health.  In  stature  he  is 
jigantic — six  feet  four  or  five  inches  at  least, 
ind  erect  as  a  pine  tree.  His  tent  was  a  spa- 
cious one,  a  load  for  three  camels,  with  the 
women's  tents  on  one  side  and  that  of  the 
lorses  on  the  other,  all  under  the  same  cover- 
ng.    Mats  and  cushions  were  spread  on  the 


floor  of  the  tent,  on  which  the  Hawar,  Layard, 
and  I  sat,  as  did  his  brother,  his  uncle,  and 
others  of  the  magnates  of  the  tribe,  while  the 
rest  stood  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  door.  A  no- 
ble bunting  hawk  stood  on  his  perch  in  the 
centre.  We  partook  of  spiced  coffee,  discuss- 
ed the  business  on  which  we  came,  and  dined 
in  the  tent  on  a  capital  stew  of  mutton,  pump- 
kins, rice,  and  sour  milk.  After  we  had  par- 
taken, the  rest  of  the  tribe  made  their  repast, 
a  certain  number  sitting  down  together,  each 
man  rising  when  he  was  satisfied,  and  a  sort 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies  calling  out  the 
name  of  the  man  who  was  to  succeed  him. 
There  was  no  bustle  or  indecorum.  After 
dinner  they  all  said  their  prayers.  We  had 
sent  on  our  tents,  which,  by  the  way,  got  very 
wet  crossing  the  river,  and  we  pitched  them 
close  to  that  of  the  Sheikh.  The  next  day  the 
encampment  changed  its  quarters.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  picturesque  sight.  The 
Sheikh's  tent  was  struck  first,  and  the  long 
procession  of  laden  camels,  horsemen,  donkeys, 
and  cattle  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  I  calculated  that  there  were  about  two 
thousand  persons  with  their  camels,  horses, 
and  cattle.  We  paid  our  visit  to  Feras,  the 
rival  Sheikh,  taking  with  us  the  brother  of  the 
Hawar.  We  were  well  received,  though  not 
with  the  same  dignified  courtesy. 

"  While  we  were  away  the  workmen  had 
opened  a  trench  by  Layard's  direction,  to  show 
my  wife  a  certain  slab  which  he  had  buried  ; 
in  doing  so  they  uncovered  three  copper  caul- 
drons of  immense  size,  and  some  huge  dishes 
of  metal.  Layard  carefully  removed  the  earth 
from  one  cauldron,  which  was  partially  filled 
with  it,  and  discovered  an  immense  variety  of 
ivory  ornaments,  an  iron  axe-head,  and  innu- 
merable other  articles,  which  for  the  present  I 
must  forbear  to  mention,  having  promised 
secresy.  Layard  removed  as  many  as  he 
could,  and  covered  the  rest  with  earth.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  important  discovery  that  has 
yet  been  made.  He  has  placed  them  under 
my  charge,  and  given  me  the  direction  of  the 
workmen,  as  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  Mossul  to 
make  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  two 
finest  colossal  lions  that  have  yet  been  discov- 
eied,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  on  their  way  to 
England  in  a  month  or  two.  After  that,  we 
shall  cross  the  Zab  with  our  tents,  encamp 
there,  and  pass  our  time  alternately  in  hunting 
and  digging  in  the  mound. 

"  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties 
Layard  has  to  contend  with,  or  the  energy, 
talent,  perseverance,  and  shrewdness  with 
which  he  surmounts  them,  or  the  exquisite 
tact  and  good  humour  with  which  he  manages 
the  different  people  he  has  to  deal  with.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  nothing  but  conjecture 
to  guide  him  in  his  researches;  it  is  literally 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  all  sorts  of  buried 
treasures  may  lie  within  his  reach,  while  from 
the  very  small  amount  of  funds  placed  at  his 
disposal  he  is  unable  to  make  any  thing  like  a 
proper  search,  and  contents  himself  with  sink- 
ing trenches  almost  at  hazard,  as  it  were. 

"January  6. — Yesterday  we  removed  more 
than  thirty  metal  vases,  bowls,  and  saucers, 
most  beautifully  embossed  and  engraved,  some 
shields  and  swords,  of  which  the  handles  re- 


main alone,  the  iron  blades  being  decomposed, 
and  a  small  marble  vase.  The  cups  and 
bowls  and  other  ornaments  are  of  some  un- 
known alloy  of  metals,  but  they  are  all  so 
encrusted  with  decomposed  and  crystallized 
copper,  and  so  fragile,  that  they  cannot  be 
handled  without  great  danger,  and  Layard  is 
sending  them  home  in  the  state  in  which  he 
found  them,  without  attempting  to  remove  the 
rust. 

"  I  spent  eight  hours  yesterday  scratching 
them  out  of  the  clay  with  my  hands,  as  the 
operation  was  too  delicate  to  allow  even  a 
knile  to  be  used.  My  wife  was  employed  the 
whole  night  in  packing  them.  We  may  now 
congratulate  the  British  nation  on  being  pos- 
sessed of  an  entirely  unique  collection,  the 
value  of  which  is  inestimable.  The  ornaments 
and  sculptures  on  the  vases  denote  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization. 

"Not  the  least  curious  of  the  discoveries 
are  several  hundred  mother-o'-pearl  studs,  in 
form  exactly  resembling  our  shirt  buttons." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  the 
Managers  report : 

That  the  Schools  for  Coloured  Men  and 
Women  were  opened  in  the  house  on  Rasp- 
berry street,  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  last,  and 
were  continued  on  five  evenings  in  each  week 
until  the  28th  ult.,  when  as  usual  they  were 
closed  for  the  season. 

There  were  registered  as  pupils  212  men 
and  246  women,  and  the  average  attendance 
for  the  season  was  117;  being  in  the  Men's 
school  62,  and  in  the  Women's  55. 

More  than  100  women  were  in  attendance 
on  each  of  five  evenings  in  the  Eleventh 
month,  the  number  on  one  evening  being  120. 
In  the  Men's  school  103  pupils  were  assembled 
on  one  occasion. 

The  usual  course  of  instruction  was  pur- 
sued, varied  by  a  fesv  lectures  on  Electricity 
and  Anatomy,  delivered  by  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

As  heretofore,  Moral  Almanacs  and  Friends' 
Tracts  were  distributed  in  both  schools ;  and 
188  Testaments  from  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  were  sold  to  the  scholars  at  a  low 
price. 

The  Managers  mention  with  satisfaction  the 
industry  of  the  Teachers,  in  the  arduous  duty 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  minds  mostly  un- 
disciplined to  study,  and  the  good  conduct  and 
assiduity  of  the  pupils. 

Amongst  a  class  of  learners  gathered  in 
from  a  much  neglected  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  could  not  be  expected  that  instances 
would  occur  of  striking  advancement  ;  vet 
many  of  the  scholars  have  made  commendable 
improvement,  and  all,  we  trust,  have  been 
benefited. 

This  neglected  and  oppressed  class  of  our 
fellow  beings  must  often  feel  their  degraded 
position,  and  among  them  are  many  struggling 
to  elevate  their  moral  and  social  condition. 

We  believe,  these  may  be  often  assisted  in 
this  good  work  by  the  manifestation  of  Chris- 
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Han  sympathy  extended  to  them  by  this  Asso- 1 
ciation  ;  which,  while  it  places  within  their' 
reach  the  means  of  improving  their  minds, 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  more  important  cul- 
ture of  the  moral  and  religious  feelings. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  the  Teachers  and 
Managers  received  the  sincere  thanks  ol  the 
scholais  for  the  efforts  of  the  Association  in 
their  behalf,  and  some  parting  counsel  was 
given  lo  the  pupils,  encouraging  them  to  hold 
fast  to  what  ihey  had  gained,  and  further  lo 
pursue  their  studies  as  they  find  opportunity 
tot  it  through  the  coming  season. 

Francis  Bacon,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Third  month,  1850. 


Communicated. 

An  Encounter  with  a  Panther. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  person  who 
was  formerly  in  the  civil  service  at  Ceylon, 
wilh  the  following  description  of  an  encounter 
with  a  leopard  or  panther,  which  in  India  are 
popularly  called  tigers  : 

«« I  was  at  Jaffna,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1819;  when  one  morning,  my  servant 
called  me  an  hour  or  two  before  my  usual 
time,  with  '  Masier,  master !  people  sent  for 
master's  dogs — tiger  in  the  town  1'  Now,  my 
dogs  chanced  lo  be  some  very  degenerate  spe- 
cimens of  a  fine  species,  called  the  Poligar 
dog.  1  kept  them  to  hunt  jackals  ;  but  tigers 
were  very  different  things :  by  the  way,  there 
are  no  real  tigers  in  Ceylon  ;  but  leopards  and 
panthers  are  always  called  so,  by  ourselves  as 
well  as  the  natives.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
panther.  My  gun  chanced  not  to  be  put  toge- 
ther, and  while  m-y  servant  was  doing  it,  the 
collector,  and  two  medical  men  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  in  cons<  quence  of  the  cholera 
morbus  having  just  then  leached  Ceylon  from 
the  continent,  came  to  my  door,  the  former 
armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  and  the  two  latter 
with  remarkably  blunt  hog-spears.  They  in- 
sisted upon  setting  off  without  waiting  for  my 
gun,  a  proceeding  not  much  to  my  taste.  The 
tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so)  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  hut,  the  roof  of  which,  as  those  of 
Ceylon  huts  in  general,  spread  to  the  ground 
like  an  umbrella  ;  the  only  aperture  into  it  was 
a  small  door,  about  four  feet  high.  The  col- 
lector wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out  at  once.  1 
begged  to  wait  for  my  gun  ;  but  no — the  fowl- 
ing-piece (loaded  with  ball  of  course)  and  the 
two  hog-spears  were  quite  enough.  I  got  a 
hedge-stake,  and  awaited  my  fate,  from  very 
shame.  At  this  moment,  to  my  great  delight, 
there  arrived  from  the  fort  an  English  officer, 
two  artillery  men,  and  a  Malay  captain  :  and  a 
pretty  figure  we  should  have  cut  without  them, 
as  the  event  will  show.  I  was  now  quite 
ready  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a  minute 
afterwards.  The  scene  which  follows  took 
place  within  an  enclosure,  about  twenty  feet 
square,  formed  on  three  sides  by  a  strong  fence 
of  palmyra  leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
hut.  At  the  door  of  this  the  two  artillery 
men  planted  themselves  ;  and  the  Malay  cap- 
tain got  at  the  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out  by 
worrying  it — an  easy  operation,  as  the  huts 
there  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  leaves.  One 


of  the  ailillery  men  wanted  to  go  in  to  the 
tiger,  but  we  would  not  suffer  it.  At  last  the 
beast  sprang;  this  man  received  him  on  his 
bayonet,  which  he  thrust  apparently  down  his 
throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same  moment. 
The  bayonet  broke  ofi  shot t,  leaving  less  than 
three  inches  on  the  muskel  ;  the  rest  remained 
in  the  animal,  hut  was  invisible  lo  us  :  the  shot 
probably  went  through  his  cheek,  for  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  seriously  injure  him,  as  he  in- 
siaivly  rose  upon  his  legs  wilh  a  loud  roar, 
and  placed  his  paws  upon  the  soldier's  breast. 
At  this  moment,  the  animal  appeared  to  rne  to 
about  reach  the  centre  of  the  man's  face;  but 
I  had  scarcely  lime  to  observe  this,  when  the 
tiger,  stooping  his  head,  seized  the  soldier's 
arm  in  hi*  mouih,  turned  him  half  round  stag- 
gering, threw  him  over  on  his  back,  and  fell 
upon  him.  Our  dread  now  was,  that  if  we 
fired  upon  the  tiger  we  might  kill  the  man  : 
for  a  moment  there  was  a  pause,  when  his 
comrade  attacked  the  beast  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  gallant  fellow  himself  had  done. 
He  struck  his  bayonet  into  his  head  ;  the  tiger 
rose  at  him — he  fired  ;  and  this  time  the  ba 
look  effect,  and  in  the  head.  The  animal 
staggered  backwards,  and  we  all  poured  in  our 
fire.  He  still  kicked  and  writhed  ;  when  the 
iientlemen  wilh  the  hog-spears  advanced  and 
fixed  him,  while  some  natives  finished  him  by 
beating  him  on  the  head  with  hedge-stakes. 
The  brave  artillery  man  was,  after  all,  but 
slightly  hurt;  he  claimed  the  skin,  which  was 
very  cheerfully  given  to  him.  There  was, 
however,  a  cry  among  the  natives  that  the  head 
should  be  cut  off;  it  was;  and  in  so  doing,  the 
knife  came  directly  across  the  bayonet.  The 
animal  measured  scarcely  less  than  four  feel 
from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle.  There 
was  no  tradition  of  a  tiger  having  been  in 
Jaffna  before";  indeed,  this  one  must  have  either 
come  a  distance  of  almost  twenty  miles,  or 
have  swam  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  nearly 
two  in  breadth  ;  for  Jaffna  stands  on  a  penin- 
sula on  which  there  is  no  jungle  of  any  mag- 
nitude." 

Y.  Z. 


strengthen  our  own  hands.  Our  friends  will 
readily  perceive  that  we  must  restrict  this  kind 
of  mailer  to  a  very  small  space. 

Each  fresh  indication,  in  the  face  of  the  na- 
tions, of  the  exaltation  of  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  inscribed  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men,"  in  place  of  the  blood-slained  implements 
and  ensigns  of  war,  is  cause  of  gratification  to 
every  sincere  Christian.  The  following  we 
copy  from  the  "  Presby  terian"  of  27 ih  instant. 

"  Saltpetre  and  War. — Professor  Beck,  of 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  recently  lectur. 
ed  before  ihe  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Wash- 
ington.   The  Washington  Republic  says 

He  spoke  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  saltpe- 
tre, and  related  an  incident  occurring  during 
the  French  revolution,  when  the  want  of  gun- 
powder led  to  the  discovery  of  this  materia)  in 
France.  He  commended  the  ingenuity  of  the 
chemist  who  pointed  out  the  means  ofobtaining 
il,  but  remarked,  *  May  we  never  want  il  [w 
such  a  purpose.'  A  murmur  of  approbation 
ran  through  ihe  vast  assembly,  and  a  round  of 
applause  expressed  the  concurrence  of  the  au- 
dience in  the  sentiment  of  the  speaker.  There 
is  surely  a  steady,  and  firm  and  growing  con- 
viction in  the  popular  mind,  lhat  wars  are  un- 
holy, and  warfare  wicked.  The  wars  of  men 
will  yet  be  fought  in  diplomatic  chambers  and 
in  a  congress  of  nations.'  " 


THE  FRIEND 


FIFTH  MONTH  4,  1850. 

The  hint  of  our  correspondent  from  Poplar 
Ridge  we  shall  endeavour  lo  profit  bv.  VV'e 
were  not  aware  of  the  fundamental  departure 
to  which  he  alludes. 


We  have  several  times  of  late  been  obliged 
to  decline  inserting  adveriisemenls  in  our  pa- 
per. Our  friends  must  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
do  not  publish  a  newspaper,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  and  make  no  charge 
for  any  insertion.  We  publish  freely  what  we 
believe  to  be  strictly  Society  matters,  or  infor- 
mation generally  interesting  to  Friends,  such 
as  Friends'  Schools,  &c.  ;  but  houses  to  let, — 
farms  for  sale,  &c,,  we  must  be  excused  from 
publishing.  We  have  received  several  notices 
of  late,  that  we  would  gladly  have  inserted,  if 
it  were  not  necessary  to  draw  a  line  to 


Haverford  School  Association. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  corn, 
mittee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day,  Fifth 
month  1 3th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  r.  m. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  month,  185U. 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  lemale  Friend  to  leach  a 
family  school.  Inquire  of  Henry  Wood,  Rah 
way,  N.  J.,  or  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  6< 
Arch  street. 


Died,  in  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  on  the  13th 
the  Third  monlh,  1850,  aged  39  years,  Elizabeth  A 
Warder,  daughter  ol'  the  late  Jeremiah  Warder, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  in  th 
faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  whom  she  relie 
in  deep  humility,  expressing  her  belief  that  her  Sf 
viour  would  be  near  to  sustain  her  through  the  dar 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  soon  after  quiet] 
breathed  her  last,  saying,  "  There  is  joy  and  peace  i 
believing." 

 ,  on  the  7th  of  Fourth  month,  1 850,  in  the  701 

year  of  her  age,  Rebecca  Sherman,  a  member  an 
elder  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  and  Trenton  N.  J 
particular  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  passed  thrimg 
much  bodily  suffering  for  many  months.  At  oi 
time  she  said,  "  How  much  it  takes  to  make  us  wh 
we  ought  to  be  !"  and  in  a  time  of  deep  conflict 
mind  petitioned,  "Oh,  mercilul  Saviour!  be  with  Di 
and  grant  me  thy  sweet  presence.  Be  with  n 
through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death."  To  h 
children,  she  said,  "Oh  give  me  up!  don't  hold  me 
Her  family  and  friends  have  the  consoling  assuianc 
that  her  redeemed  spirit  has  joined  the  just  of  all  ge 
eralions. 

 ,  in  this  cily,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  ins 

George  Willtams,  a  member  and  for  many  years 
overseer  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  aged 
years. 
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From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1850. 

ANN  ALEXANDER. 

(Concluded  from  page  262.) 

In  the  Tenih  month,  1791,  Ann  Tuke  again 
eft  her  home,  under  an  impression  of  duly,  to 
issist  her  broilier-in-law,  Robert  Grubb,  in 
he  care  of  the  school  at  Suir  Island  ;  which, 
a  addition  to  the  loss  it  had  sustained  by  the 
leath  of  her  sister,  was  likely  to  suffer  still 
arther  by  the  removal  of  its  valued  superin- 
endent,  Jane  Taylor,  on  her  proposed  connec- 
ion  in  marriage  with  Isaac  Jacob,  of  Water- 
ord.  Her  removal  to  Ireland  was  also  con- 
lected  with  the  prospect  of  religious  labour  in 
•arious  parts  of  that  land,  which  continued  to 
>e  her  residence  till  the  Third  month,  1794. 

About  sis  weeks  after  her  return  to  York, 
;he  was  liberated  by  her  Monthly  Meeting  for 
extensive  religious  service  in  various  counties 
n  England  ;  and  during  the  course  of  this  en- 
gagement, which  occupied  her  about  sixteen 
nonlhs,  she  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  de- 
base of  her  justly  beloved  and  valued  mother. 
Phis  event,  the  intelligence  of  which  reached 
ter  at  Exeter,  took  place  after  eight  days'  ill- 
less,  in  great  quietness  and  peace.  "I  felt 
or  a  time,"  she  writes,  "  as  was  natural  on 
such  an  occasion,  as  if  every  nerve  was  un- 
strung, and  the  floods  of  affliction  ready  to 
>verflow  their  banks  ;  which,  by  my  remote 
situation  denying  me  the  privilege  of  surround- 
ng  the  dying  bed,  or  of  administering  one  drop 
}f  consolation  during  the  illness  of  my  endear- 
3d  parent,  was  indeed  greatly  increased.  But 
.he  feeling  of  that  holy,  invisible  Arm,  which 
led  me  from  my  father's  house,  and  which  had 
supported  through  a  variety  of  trials,  that,  in 
he  course  of  my  probationary  sleppings  thus 
far,  had  been  my  appointed  lot,  again  lifted  up 
my  head  in  hope,  and  anchored  my  soul  in 
the  deeps  of  resignation  to  Him,  who,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  had  taken  the 
gift  He  had  so  long  spared  to  us  and  the 
Church  ;  and  who  enabled  me,  I  trust,  in  hum- 
ble acquiescence,  to  bless  His  holy  name." 
In  the  Ninth  month,  179(3,  she  was  united 


in  marriage  with  William  Alexander,  then  re- 
siding at  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk.  The 
retirement  of  that  location,  enlivened  by  do- 
mestic ties,  was  very  congenial  to  her  feelings  ; 
she  was,  however,  frequently  called  upon  to 
leave  her  agreeable  home  in  the  service  of  her 
Lord,  and,  during  the  next  seven  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  she  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  she  visited  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  1803,  she  apprehended 
the  time  was  fully  come  for  her  to  avow  a 
prospect  which  had,  for  some  years,  been  be- 
fore her  mind,  of  religious  service  on  the 
American  continent.  Alter  receiving  the  usual 
testimonials  of  the  unity  of  her  Friends,  she 
embarked  at  Liverpool ;  and  on  board  the  ves- 
sel in  which  her  passage  hud  been  engaged, 
she  thus  describes  her  feelings  :  "  My  mind 
was  sweetly  favoured  with  the  incomes  of 
peace,  as  I  came  to  the  vessel  this  morning, 
which  greatly  alleviated  the  trial  of  this  sepa- 
ration from  my  dearest  husband,  and  enabled 
me  to  .utter  the  language,  '  All  within  lies 
peaceful,  all  composed.'  "  The  gratification 
of  approaching  the  desired  haven,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  five  weeks,  "  had,"  she  remarks,  "  its 
mixture  of  alloy  ;  not  only  from  my  recollect- 
ing it  was  not  the  country  which  contained 
my  greatest,  earthly  treasures ;  but  from  the 
painful  intelligence  brought  by  the  pilot,  of  the 
yellow  fever  prevailing  in  New  York,  which 
occasioned  no  small  anxiety  to  most  or  all  of 
us ;  though  I  have  to  acknowledge,  at  the 
same  lime,  a  feeling  of  secret  and  sustaining 
confidence,  which  is  not  very  easily  interrupt- 
ed or  disturbed."  She  visited  most  of  the 
Meetings  of  Friends  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  attended  all  the  Yearly  Meetings. 
Her  heart  was  enlarged  in  love  to  all,  of  what- 
ever name,  in  whom  she  found  the  marks  of 
true  discipleship  to  her  Lord  ;  and  in  her  min- 
isterial services  (especially  in  public  meetings) 
she  was  led  chiefly  to  dwell  on  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel — the  blessings  freely  offered 
through  Jesus  Christ  to  all  who  truly  repent, 
and  the  standard  of  holiness  to  which  all  who 
believe  in  him  are  called.  Her  services  appear 
to  have  met  with  the  cordial  acceptance  of 
Friends,  and  to  have  left  an  impression  on 
many  minds,  which  the  lapse  of  nearly  half 
a  century  has  not  been  able  to  efface.  In 
reference  lo  the  last  meeting  she  attended  on 
that  Continent,  she  records,  "  I  was  measur- 
ably strengthened  by  my  great  and  good  Mas- 
ter, not  only  in  conveying  what  appeared  to 
me  the  counsel  of  God  to  individuals,  like  that 
to  the  Church  formerly,  who  thought  herself 
rich  and  full ;  but,  in  humble  commemoration 
of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  to  cast  down  all 
crowns  at  his  footstool,  and  intercede  for  the 
different  stales  of  his  Church  and  family." 
On  the  2Gth  of  Sixth  month,  1805,  she  em- 


barked at  New  York  and  landed  in  Ireland  on 
the  21st  of  the  following  month.  After  visit- 
ing some  meetings  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  her  relations  in  Yorkshire,  she  reached 
her  own  home,  with  a  grateful  heart,  for  all 
the  mercies  which  had  been  so  abundantly 
vouchsafed  to  her.  In  the  year  1808,  William 
and  Ann  Alexander  removed  from  Suffolk,  and 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  girls' 
school  at  York,  in  which  the  latter  had  for- 
merly been  engaged :  but  the  state  of  her 
health,  which  had  suffered  considerably  from 
almost  unremitting  exercise  of  mind,  and  hard 
travelling  on  horseback,  during  the  latter  part 
of  her  residence  in  Ireland,  and  subsequent  la- 
bours and  travels  in  America,  was  at  this  time 
such  as  to  disqualify  her  from  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution. 
The  death  of  her  youngest  son,  in  an  attack 
of  typhus  fever,  whilst  at  school  in  Lincoln- 
shire, was  a  severe  trial  to  her  maternal  feel- 
ings, and  increased  the  feebleness  of  her  health, 
so  that  in  1812,  the  establishment  was  relin- 
quished by  its  original  proprietors,  to  two  fe- 
male Friends,  who  continued  it  on  their  own 
account,  till  the  marriage  of  one  of  them  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  it  was  finally 
relinquished. 

About  the  year  1811  her  thoughts  appear 
to  have  been  directed  to  the  desirableness  of 
attempting  a  little  Annual  for  the  use  of 
Friends,  who  had  not  then  any  periodical  pub- 
lication devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
In  a  memorandum  penned  during  her  recovery 
from  an  attack  of  illness,  she  says,  "  After 
getting  well  enough,  I  employed  my  time  up- 
stairs, in  writing,  &c,  and  also  in  a  little 
prospectus  for  a  pocket  and  memorandum  book 
for  our  own  Society  ;  which  might  also  contain 
an  obituary  of  its  members,  with  such  accounts 
of  them  as  might  prove  instructive  and  inter- 
esting. Such  a  work,  I  had  long  thought,  was 
much  wanted  ;  and  it  was  undertaken  by  my 
dear  partner,  then  commencing  the  bookselling 
business;  and  the  Annual  Monitor  prepared 
for  1813,  under  much  discouragement.  This 
continued  several  years,  the  sale  being  very 
limited  ;  but  as  interesting  matter  increased  the 
sale  did  also;  and  I  had  no  cause  to  regret 
being  the  first  mover  and  encourager  therein  ; 
as  it  seems  by  many  documents  we  have  re- 
ceived, lo  have  been  made,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  a  source  of  comfort  to  many  weary 
travellers,  in  tracing  the  footsteps  of  their  fel- 
low probationers  towards  the  '  City  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.'  "  Such  was  the  object  of  the  present 
publication,  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared 
for  thirty  successive  years  ;  and  to  the  earlier 
pages  of  which  its  projector  furnished  frequent 
little  contributions. 

The  love  and  commiseration,  which  had  in 
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early  life  led  her  to  weep  over  the  miseries  of 
her  fellow-creatures  living  in  a  state  of  alien- 
ation from  God,  continued  remarkably  to  per- 
vade her  mind,  and  she  was  ever  ready  to 
unite  in  objects  for  promoting  their  temporal, 
moral,  and  religious  welfare.  The  poor  slaves, 
some  of  whom  she  had  seen  labouring  on  the 
plantations  in  America,  and  the  degraded  chil- 
dren employed  by  chimney-sweepers  in  our 
own  country,  alike  called  forth  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  her  heart.  And  such  was  her  com- 
miseration for  the  latter  class,  that  she  seldom 
passed  one  of  them  in  the  streets,  unnoticed  or 
unpitied:  and  encouraged  by  some  efforts 
which  had  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition,  in  1817  she  published 
a  little  tract  in  furtherance  of  that  object, 
which  it  is  believed  was  not  without  its  effect 
in  strengthening  the  current  of  public  feeling, 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  by  law,  of  a 
practice  which  had  entailed  no  small  degra- 
dation and  cruelly  on  that  class  of  our  fellow 
subjects. 

From  the  year  1816  to  1825,  she  was  much 
occupied  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  sometimes 
holding  public  meetings  in  York  and  the  vil- 
lages adjacent ;  at  others,  visiting  many  parts 
of  the  nation,  including  the  attendance  of  the 
Half-year's  Meetings  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Ireland  ;  participa- 
ting, doubtless,  in  feelings  similar  to  those 
which  animated  the  apostle,  when  he  accosted 
his  fellow-labourer  with  the  words, — "  Let  us 
go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city 
where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  see  how  they  do."  In  returning  from  a 
journey  in  Lancashire,  in  1825,  she  makes  the 
following  memorandum  :  "  I  reached  home 
with  the  feeling  of  peaceful  poverty  of  spirit, 
under  which,  reviewing  my  earlier  labours  in 
that  and  other  counties,  I  could  gratefully  com- 
memorate the  Lord's  kindness  in  youth,  his 
support  during  the  meridian  of  life,  and  his 
fatherly  regard  now,  as  the  shadows  of  the 
evening  of  my  days  seem  to  be  stretching 
out." 

In  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  her 
relatives,  Hannah  and  Maria  Middleton,  (after- 
wards Maria  Fox,)  and  Cornelius  Hanbury, 
she  embarked  for  Rotterdam,  and  after  some 
religious  service  in  Holland,  and  visiting  the 
few  professing  with  Friends  in  Germany,  she 
remarks  in  closing  their  labours  at  Minden,  it 
was  with  the  feeling  and  ascription  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  that  Almighty  Power, 
which  had  again  opened  a  door  of  utterance  in 
their  public  and  more  private  assemblies;  and 
they  had  humbly  to  believe,  a  door  of  entrance 
into  the  hearts  of  many. 

Notwithstanding  increasing  debility,  and  her 
own  apprehension  that  this  journey  might  pro- 
bably be  the  close  of  her  public  ministerial 
labours,  she  was  in  the  year  1828,  engaged  in 
holding  some  public  meetings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  and  also  in  visiting  the  families 
in  that  Monthly  Meeting  in  conjunction  with 
her  nephew,  Samuel  Tuke,  and  her  friend, 
Sarah  Baker ;  and  occasionally,  during  the 
succeeding  thirteen  years,  in  religious  services 
in  various  parts,  mostly  in  connexion  with 
social  visits  to  her  relatives. 

In  1841,  she  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  her 


valuable  husband,  soon  after  which  event,  she 
removed  her  residence  to  Ipswich,  and  during 
her  remaining  days,  occupied  a  small  house 
near  to  that  of  her  son,  who,  with  his  family, 
were  to  the  last,  objects  of  her  lively  and  affec- 
tionate interest. 

Before  again  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  to  which  she  had  thus  return- 
ed, she  felt  constrained  to  visit,  in  the  love  of 
the  Gospel,  the  families  of  Friends  at  Ipswich  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  she  paid  a  like  visit 
to  most  of  the  remaining  members  of  Suffolk 
Quarterly  Meeting ;  the  last  sitting,  she  re- 
marks, "  was  one  to  be  remembered  with 
thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  our  sure  mer- 
cies, and  left  me  at  liberty  to  return  in  peace 
to  my  own  habitation."  For  some  time  after- 
wards, she  was  able  occasionally  to  attend  part 
of  a  meeting ;  but  during  the  last  six  years  of 
her  life,  she  was  quite  precluded  from  testify- 
ing, in  this  way,  her  continued  love  and  alle- 
giance to  her  Lord  and  Master. 

Her  closing  years  were  marked  by  many 
infirmities  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit,  yet 
there  was  in  her  heart,  a  chord  that  ever 
vibrated  to  the  sound  of  truth,  and  of  aught 
that  was  good ;  and  the  occurrence  of  any 
striking  incident,  or  the  visit  of  a  long-loved 
friend,  would  recall  a  measure  of  her  wonted 
power  and  liveliness  ;  and  on  these  and  other 
occasions,  she  would  often  conclude  the  ex- 
pression of  her  grateful  feelings  in  the  words 
of  the  poet: 

"  What  thanks  I  owe  Thee,  and  what  love, 
A  boundless,  endless  store, 
Shall  echo  through  the  realms  above,  . 
When  time  shall  be  no  more." 

And  it  was  remarked  by  her  attendants,  that 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  she  sel- 
dom retired  to  rest  without  repeating  a  favourite 
piece,  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;"  often  hymn- 
ing the  last  stanza  again  and  again  : 

"  Now  safely  moored,  my  perils  o'er, 
I'll  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 
Forever,  and  for  evermore, 
The  Star,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem." 

Although  a  greater  degree  of  feebleness  had 
been  apparent  for  a  few  days,  yet  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  decease,  she  pursued  her  usual  oc- 
cupations of  reading  and  knitting ;  coming 
down  stairs  and  walking  a  short  time  in  her 
little  garden  ;  and  about  one  o'clock,  after  tak- 
ing some  refreshment,  she  was  attempting  with 
the  assistance  of  her  servant,  to  rise  from  her 
chair  ;  but  unable  to  do  so,  fell  back  into  it ;  and 
in  about  ten  minutes,  breathed  her  last ;  thus 
peacefully  and  gently  passing  away,  through 
the  mercy  of  that  Redeemer  in  whom  she  had 
believed,  to  her  everlasting  home  of  joy  and 
peace. 


Insect  Life. — Professor  Agassiz  says  more 
than  a  lifetime  would  be  necessary  to  enume- 
rate the  various  species  of  insects  and  describe 
their  appearances.  Meiger,  a  German,  col- 
lected and  described  6000  species  of  flies, 
which  he  collected  in  a  district  ten  miles  in 
circumference.  There  have  been  collected  in 
Europe  27,000  species  of  insects  preying  on 
wheat.  In  Berlin,  two  professors  are  engaged 
in  collecting,  observing  and  describing  insects 


and  their  habits,  and  already  they  have  pub- 
lished five  large  volumes  upon  the  insects 
which  attack  forest  trees — Late  Paper. 

.— 

Millions  of  Pigeons  Roosting. —  Letters 
from  Indiana  complain  that  some  of  the  pigeon 
roosts  cover  the  forests  for  miles,  destroying 
the  timber.    A  letter  from  Laurel  says  : 

"I  am  completely  worn  down.  The  pigeons 
are  roosting  all  through  our  woods,  and  the 
roost  extends  for  miles.  Our  neighbours  and 
ourselves  have,  for  several  nights,  had  to  build 
large  fires  and  keep  up  reports  of  fire-arms  to 
scare  them  off.  While  I  write,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  there  are  thirty  guns  firing.  The 
pigeons  come  in  such  large  quantities  as  to 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  timber,  break  limbs  off 
large  trees,  and  even  tear  up  some  by  the 
roots.  The  woods  are  covered  with  dead 
pigeons,  and  the  hogs  are  getting  fat  on  them. 
Our  old  friend  Hendrick  killed  50  at  four 
shots." 


Vermin  on  Cattle. — A  Connecticut  corres- 
pondent of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  furnishes  the 
following  : — It  has  long  been  known  that  a 
tincture  of  the  seeds  of  the  common  blue  Lark- 
spur (Delphinium  Consolidmn)  will  destroy 
lice  on  the  heads  of  children  immediately  and 
effectually.  Having  tried  on  cattle,  with  par- 
tial  success,  every  thing  recommended  in 
books,  (except  preparations  of  mercury,)  I 
used  larkspur  seed  in  diluted  alcohol,  and  the 
insects  appear  to  be  entirely  destroyed.  The 
labour  of  applying  it  is  much  less  than  most 
other  remedies,  and  it  appears  to  have  no  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  cattle  to  which  it  is 
applied. 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Manufacture  and  Importation  of  Straw. 

Directions  for  Cutting,  Whitening,  and  learn- 
ing  to  Braid  Straw. 

Cut  rye  near  the  ground  when  the  grain  is 
in  the  milk  ;  tie  it  in  small  bundles,  cut  off  the 
heads,  then  dip  it  in  boiling  water ;  (if  you 
cannot  dip  it,  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  though 
dipping  is  best,)  dry  it  in  the  sun  thoroughly, 
taking  it  in  at  night,  so  that  no  dew  falls  upon 
it.  Cut  out  that  part  of  the  straw  that  is  under 
the  husk,  and  tie  it  in  small  bundles  to  make 
fine  braid  for  nice  bonnets.  For  coarse  hats, 
the  whole  length  between  the  joints  may  be 
taken  and  used. 

To  bleach  or  whiten  straw  :  Take  a  barrel 
with  one  head  out  ;  take  the  bundles  of  straw 
you  have  cut,  wet  them  with  soap-suds ;  tie 
them  in  the  barrel  as  near  the  head  that  re- 
mains in  as  you  can.  Dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  a  few  inches  deep,  a  little  larger  than 
the  barrel,  put  some  ashes  in  the  middle  of  the 
hole,  then  heat  some  iron  vessel,  and  put  some 
coals  upon  the  ashes,  and  put  the  hot  iron  ves- 
sel upon  the  coals.  Put  into  the  iron  vessel 
two  ounces  of  sulphur  (or  brimstone)  for  every 
pound  of  straw.  Set  the  barrel  with  the  straw 
in  it  over  the  iron  vessel,  and  heap  up  some 
dirt  around  it  to  make  it  tight.  Let  it  remair 
all  night,  and  if  it  is  not  as  white  as  you  wan 
it,  repeat  the  operation,  taking  care  to  wet  the 
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si  raw  every  time  you  smoke  it,  or  the  smoking 
will  do  do  good.  Old  straw,  Leghorn,  or  palm 
leal"  hats  or  bonnets,  may  be  whitened  in  this 
way,  if  they  are  thoroughly  washed  with  a 
brush  or  sponge  and  soap-suds,  before  smok- 
ing. Straw  must  always  be  wet  when  it  is 
braided,  to  prevent  its  breaking.  An  ingeni- 
ous person  can  learn  to  braid  or  plait  straw 
by  taking  a  piece  of  old  braid,  and  wet  it,  and 
pick  it  to  pieces,  and  then  braid  it  again. 
Short  pieces  of  braid  may  be  obtained  at  the 
bonnet-makers.  As  the  straw  will  soon  be 
large  enough  to  cut,  I  hope  every  person  who 
has  a  family  of  children  will  procure  some 
straw  and  try  it.  I  have  heard  of  children 
who  earned  their  clothes,  when  four  years  of 
age,  braiding  straw. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  in  the  newspa 
pers,  that  the  farmers'  daughters  of  Massachu 
setts  sold  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  last  year,  of 
the  value  of  §1,646,596. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  that 
the  fine  straw  used  in  Italy  for  braiding  is  pro- 
cured by  sowing  rye  very  thick  upon  poor 
land,  so  that  the  straw  does  not  grow  to  half 
the  usual  size.  There  have  been  various  kinds 
of  grass  used  for  braiding,  and  the  straw  of 
any  kind  of  grain  may  be  used,  either  with  or 
without  curing  as  above  described. 

The  tool  used  for  splitting  straw  is  a  piece 
of  wood  five  inches  long  with  a  series  of  sharp 
spurs  near- one  end,  with  a  wooden  or  metal 
spring  over  the  spurs — or  rather,  one  side  of 
them — which  is  pressed  down  upon  the  straw 
to  keep  it  spread  flat  while  it  is  drawn  over 
the  spurs  and  split. 

In  travelling  through  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  I  observed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants did  not  practise  those  household  arts, 
such  as  braiding  straw,  polm-leaf,  &c,  which 
are  so  generally  practised  in  the  Northern  and 
New  England  States.  I  also  observed  that 
very  few  of  the  poorer  class  of  white  people 
could  read  or  write ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  the  masses  of  the  people  are  educated, 
there  industry  and  the  household  manufactures 
prevail.  I  also  concluded,  that  like  causes 
produced  like  effects  in  other  countries.  As 
the  distinguished  and  public-spirited  Horace 
Mann  has  visited  several  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  to  examine  the  condition  of  schools, 
&c.,  I  stated  to  him  the  observations  I  had 
made,  and  the  conclusions  I  had  come  to.  He 
said,  "  that  I  was  correct  in  supposing  that 
where  education  prevailed,  the  household  arts 
were  practised ;  and  stated,  that  as  far  as  his 
observation  extended,  the  one  accompanies  the 
other,  and  the  two  are  inseparable."  And  as 
it  is  admitted  that  the  education  of  the  people 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  the  free  institutions 
of  our  country  ;  and  as  it  appears  that  educa- 
tion cannot  be  disseminated  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  industry  and  household  arts  and 
manufactures, — how  important  it  becomes  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  that  the  knowledge 
of  those  domestic  household  arts  and  manu- 
factures should  be  disseminated  among  the 
people. 

The  effect  of  education  and  manufacturing 
upon  the  people,  ia  to  make  them  averse  to 


war.  If  my  recollection  serves  me,  those  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  where  education  is 
most  diffused  and  manufactures  prevail,  fur- 
nished but  few  soldiers  for  the  Mexican  war, 
in  comparison  with  those  portions,  where  the 
poorer  classes  or  mass  of  the  white  people  are 
but  little  educated,  if  at  all;  and  where  manu- 
factures are  extremely  limited  and  but  little 
practised.  The  people  that  compose  an  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  community,  are  not  easi- 
ly enticed  away  to  fight  those  who  never  have 
injured  them,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
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ending  on  the  30th  September, 
1842  S  annually. 
1843 — nine  months,  ending  June  30. 
1844 1 

1845  |  . 

1846  I  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  an- 

1847  { 

1848  I 

1849  J 


nually. 


Emigration  from  Ireland. — According  to 
some  of  the  Dublin  papers,  it  would  appear 
that  the  emigration  in  progress  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  has  been  very  considerable, 
although  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  last 
year,  when  the  agricultural  population  seemed 
to  be  affected  by  a  complete  mania.  Such 
vast  numbers  have  emigrated  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famine,  that  a  decline  was 
to  be  expected  ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  de- 
crease at  present  is  the  renewed  confidence  in 
the  potato,  now  cultivated  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  at  any  former  period.  Besides,  there 
is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  rural  population  in  various  districts  of  the 


south  and  west,  owing  to  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  food,  and  the  increased  employ- 
ment in  spring  work  in  all  quarters ;  and  there 
is,  therefore,  less  anxiety  amongst  the  peasan- 
try to  "  try  their  fortune  in  America." — Late 
Paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

LADY  CONWAY. 

(Concluded  from  page  261.) 

Lady  Conway  continued  to  decline  during 
the  year  1678.  It  was,  probably,  during  this 
year  that  she  wrote  thus  to  one  of  her  friends  : 
"  From  the  redoubling  of  my  afflictions,  the 
continuedness  of  my  great  pains,  increase  of 
weakness,  with  new  additional  distempers,  I 
might  fancy  my  release  not  far  off,  from  those 
weighty  sufferings  I  have  groaned  under  so 
many  years.  But,  life  and  death  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  what  he  designs 
for  me,  I  desire  I  may  be  enabled  to  give  my- 
self up  to  willingly,  without  murmuring;  who 
only  knows  what  measure  of  suffering  is  most 
necessary  for  me." 

Amidst  all  her  suffering,  her  mind  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  inconveniences  and  troubles 
of  others,  and  she  manifested  great  meekness 
as  well  as  patience.  When  able  to  converse, 
she  was  not  so  wrapt  up  in  herself  as  to  make 
her  own  afflictions  the  one  subject  of  remark, 
but  could  speak  on  other  matters,  so  that  her 
company  was  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  those 
about  her.  She  seemed  to  participate  richly 
in  love, — and  kindness,  condescension  and  for- 
bearance, characterized  her  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  she  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  her  friend 
Isaac  Penington,  manifesting  his  continued 
sympathy  with  her. 

"Dear  Friend, — In  tender  love,  and  in  a 
sense  of  thy  sore  afflictions  and  exercises,  I  do 
most  dearly  salute  thee;  desiring  for  thee,  that 
the  work  of  the  Lord  in  thy  heart  may  not  be 
interrupted  by  any  devices  of  the  enemy  ;  but, 
that  it  may  go  on  and  prosper  in  thee,  in  the 
springing  up  of  the  pure  seed  of  life  in  thy 
heart,  and  in  the  powerful  overturning,  by  the 
mighty  arm  of  the  Lord,  of  all  that  is  contrary 
thereto  in  thee.  O  that  thou  mayst  daily  feel 
that  holy  birth  of  life,  which  is  begotten  by  the 
Father,  and  lives  by  faith  in  him ! — I  say,  O 
that  thou  mayst  daily  feel  it  living  in  thee, 
when  temptations  and  trials  on  every  hand  in- 
crease— feel  the  birth  of  life,  which  will  cry  to 
the  Father,  '  Lotd,  increase  my  faith  !' 

"Though  sorrows,  heaviness,  and  faintings 
of  heart  ever  so  much  increase;  yet,  if  thy 
faith  increase  also,  it  will  bear  thee  up  in  the 
midst  of  them.  1  would  fain  have  it  go  well 
with  thee,  and  that  thou  mightst  not  want  the 
Reprover,  in  any  thing  that  is  to  be  reproved 
in  thee  ;  nor  the  Comforter,  in  any  respect 
wherein  thy  soul  wants  comfort  ;  nor  the  holy 
Counsellor  and  Adviser,  in  any  strait  or  diffi- 
culty which  the  wise  and  tender  Cod  orders  to 
befall  thee. 

"Ah!  that  thou  mightst  come  to  feel  the 
daily  wasting  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  daily 
springing  of  life  and  holiness  in  thy  heart. 
The  pearl  is  worth  thousands  of  worlds,  with 
the  greatest  earthly  glory  and  pleasure  iivrngi- 
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nable.  O  that  thou  mayst  be  taught  of  God 
to  discern  it  more  and  more,  and  to  buy  it, 
and  to  come  into  the  enjoyment  and  possession 
of  it !  The  Lord  manifest  Zion  more  and 
more  to  thee,  and  show  thee  the  glory  of  it, 
and  set  thy  feel  towards  it ;  and  put  into  thy 
heart  to  seek  of  him  the  way  to  it,  renewing 
thee  more  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  thy  mind, 
whereby  the  way  comes  clearly  to  be  discern- 
ed, and  faithfully  walked  in  ;  that  thou  mayst 
witness,  daily,  the  everlasting  covenant  of  life 
and  peace,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 

"The  desiie  of  my  soul  is,  that  thy  afflic- 
tions, which  how  grievous  soever,  yet  are  but 
momentary,  may  fit  thee  for,  and  work  out, 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory,  for  thy  soul  to  in- 
herit in  another  world,  forever. 

"  [  remain  a  sympathizer  with  thee  in  thy 
sufferings  ;  who  desires  all  the  advantage  and 
blessings  from  the  God  of  my  life,  may  come 
to  thee,  which  hardships,  temptations,  and 
trials,  prepare  the  heart  and  make  way  for. 

I.  P. 

"14th  of  Tweiaii  month,  1678. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

''My  dear  Friend, — 

"  Some  time  after  writing  the  foregoing, 
this  arose  in  me  to  thee.  If  the  Lord,  in  thy 
waiting  upon  him,  to  search  and  try  thy  heart 
and  ways,  shall  please  to  show  thee  any  thing 
amiss  therein  ;  mind  this  counsel  on  my  heart 
to  thee.  Be  not  looking  at  it  too  much,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  excusing  it,  on  the  other  hand  ; 
but  sink  down  beneath  thyself,  retiring  thither, 
where  thou  mayst  receive  from  the  Lord  true 
judgment  concerning  it,  and  also  strength 
against  it.  And  know  this,  in  the  holy  expe- 
rience ;  that  thou  must  be  weakened  by  the 
Lord,  and  be  contented  in  or  with  thy  weak 
and  distressed  slate,  if  thou  wouldst  receive 
mercy  and  strength  from  him.  And  the  more 
thou  art  weakened  and  distressed,  the  more 
thou  art  fitted  for,  and  the  more  abundantly 
shalt  thou  partake  of,  his  mercy  and  strength  ; 
waiting  upon  him  in  the  meek,  quiet,  patient, 
and  resigned  spirit,  which  he  will  not  fail  to 
work  thy  mind  into;  that,  in  the  issue  of  all, 
thou  mayst  reap  the  quiet  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness and  heavenly  peace  from  his  hand. 
Amen,  so  be  it  from  the  Lord  to  thy  soul !" 

Her  end  was  very  near.  Yet  the  increase 
of  pain  neither  diminished  the  clearness  of  her 
intellect,  nor  her  meekness  and  patience.  Her 
inward  tranquillity  was  undisturbed,  and  at 
last  she  sank  quietly  away,  dying  as  though 
she  was  passing  into  a  sweet  sleep  on  the  23d 
of  Twelfth  month,  1678.  One  of  her  friends, 
on  learning  the  manner  of  her  close,  made  this 
remark  :  "  I  perceive,  and  bless  God  for  it, 
my  Lady  Conway  was  my  Lady  Conway  to 
her  last  breath  ;  the  greatest  example  of  pa- 
tience and  presence  of  mind,  in  highest  extre- 
mities of  pain  and  affliction,  that  we  shall 
easily  meet  with  :  scarce  anything  to  be  found 
like  her,  since  the  primitive  limes  of  the 
church." 

Lord  Conway  was  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  islands  being  then  far  from  fre- 
quent, it  necessarily  took  some  time  before  he 
could  learn  what  had  taken  place.    In  consid- 


eration of  this  circumstance,  Van  Helmont  had 
the  body  placed  in  a  coffin  in  spirits  of  wine, 
in  which  it  was  kept  until  Lord  Conway's 
arrival.  The  whole  was  made  perfectly  air- 
tight, and  a  glass  plate  was  fitted  over  the 
face,  to  enable  him  once  more  to  gaze  upon 
features  once  animated  by  bright  intellect,  and 
ardent  love.* 

Lord  Conway  designed  to  print'some  of  the 
memoranda  left  by  Lady  Conway,  of  her  reli- 
gious feelings  and  experience,  and  Henry  More 
prepared  a  preface  for  it.  The  work,  how- 
ever, appears  never  to  have  been  published, 
except  the  preface,  which  is  to  be  found  among 
the  writings  of  Henry  More.  The  memoranda 
of  Lady  Conway  were  written  by  her  with  a 
black  lead  pencil,  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life.  On  the  inside  of  the  book  in  which  these 
notes  were  made,  she  placed  this  inscription, 
"  Ignorance  is  better  than  Pride." 

Van  Helmont  in  1690,  had  published  in 
Amsterdam  a  book  without  the  name  of  the 
author  attached,  which  he  told  Leibnitz  was 
written  by  Lady  Conway.  It  bears  this  title. 
"Opuscula  philosophica,  quibus  continentur 
principia  philosophiae  antiquissimaB  et  recentis- 
simse  de  Deo,  Chrislo,  et  Creatura,  i.  e.  de 
Spiritu  et  Materia  in  genere,  &c.  Opusculum 
posthumum,  et  lingua  Anglicana  Latinitate 
donatum." 

In  the  preface,  evidently  written  by  Van 
Helmont,  these  words  are  found,  "Opusculum 
hoc  conscriptum  fuit  ante  annos  haud  ita  mul- 
tos  a  Comitissa  quadam  Anglicana,  femina. 
ultra  sexum  erudita,  Latinse  Grsecseque  litter- 
aturee  peritissima,  inque  omni  philosophandi 
genere  quam  maxime  versata." 

So  closes  our  meagre  account  of  the  life  of 
a  very  learned,  a  very  afflicted,  and  a  very 
pious  woman.  Henry  More  speaks  of  her  in- 
ward comforts  during  the  intervals  of  her  ill- 
ness, and  also  of  the  remarkable  spiritual 
illumination  granted  her,  whereby  she  had  a 
'  foresight  of  things  future.'  We  who  now 
study  her  character  and  history,  may  derive 
comfort  and  encouragement  therefrom.  She 
was  faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  he  was  with  her 
to  the  end.  Through  a  life  passed  in  bodily 
agony,  he  supported  and  consoled  her, — and 
after  he  had  tried  and  proved  her  in  the  fur- 
nace of  suffering,  he  in  mercy  gathered  her 
into  his  fold  of  everlasting  peace. 

*  The  body  was  interred  at  Arrow,  in  Warwick- 
shire, Second  montli  17th,  1679. 


"  While  some  are  driven  through  life  as 
over  a  stormy  sea,  incessantly  tossed  and 
thwarted  by  the  restless  billows  till  they  ar- 
rive, faint  and  weary,  at  the  haven  of  rest, 
others  are  permitted  to  ramble  at  leisure 
through  a  pleasant  vale,  till  they  gradually 
ascend  the  everlasting  hill  ;  and  of  how  little 
consequence  is  it  by  which  course  we  are  led, 
so  our  wanderings  terminate  in  the  same  bliss- 
ful country.  We  all  receive  that  kind  of  dis- 
cipline which  our  peculiar  dispositions  require, 
and  if  it  is  severe,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  neces- 
sary too.  When  we  ask  neither  for  length  of 
days,  riches,  nor  honours,  but  only  for  some 
favourite  comfort,  we  are  almost  ready  to  sus- 
pect that  such  a  reasonable  request  will  be 


granted  ;  and  it  is  well  if  we  are  taught,  either 
by  being  disappointed  of  it,  or  with  it,  that 
eager  desires  lor  anything  short  of  the  favour 
of  God  are  displeasing  to  Him,  and  injurious 
to  ourselves.  There  is  a  sweet  feeling  of  se- 
curity in  committing  our  future  way  to  Him, 
with  an  entire  dependence  on  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  his 
appointments." 


Selected. 

THE  YOUNG  MOURNER. 

Leaving  her  sports,  in  pensive  tone, 
'Twas  thus  a  fair  young  mourner  said, 

'  Plow  sad  we  are  now  we're  alone, — 
I  wish  my  mother  were  not  dead ! 

"  I  can  remember  she  was  fair  ; 

And  how  she  kindly  looked  and  smiled, 
When  she  would  fondly  stroke  my  hair, 

And  call  me  her  beloved  child. 

"  Father,  I  can  remember  when 
I  first  observed  her  sunken  eye, 

And  her  pale,  hollow  cheek ;  and  then 
I  told  my  brother  she  would  die  ! 

"And  the  next  morn  they  did  not  speak, 

But  led  us  to  her  silent  bed; 
They  bade  us  kiss  her  icy  cheek, 

And  told  us- she  indeed  was  dead  ! 

"  Ob,  then  I 'thought  how  she  was  kind, 
My  own  beloved  and  gentle  mother  I 

And  calling  all  I  knew  to  mind, 

I  thought  there  ne'er  was  such  another ! 

"  Poor  little  Charles,  and  I !  that  day 
We  sate  within  our  silent  room  ; 

But  we  could  neither  read  nor  play, — 
The  very  walls  seemed  full  of  gloom. 

"  I  wish  my  mother  had  not  died, 

We  never  have  been  glad  since  then ! 

They  say,  and  is  it  true,"  she  cried, 
"  That  she  can  never  come  again  ?" 

The  father  checked  his  tears,  and  thus 
He  spake,  "  My  child,  they  do  not  err, 

Who  say  she  cannot  come  to  us  ; 
But  you  and  I  may  go  to  her. 

"  Remember  your  dear  mother  still, 
And  the  pure  precepts  she  has  given  ; 

Like  her,  be  humble,  free  from  ill, 
And  you  shall  go  to  her  in  heaven  !" 


late  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

On  the  6th  day  of  last  February,  (1850)  ok 
Vesuvius,  after  many  internal  mutterings 
which  lasted  about  two  weeks,  began  to  sent 
up  sheets  of  lurid  flame,  and  on  the  7th  th< 
lava  made  its  appearance,  running  down  t hi 
mountains  on  the  side  of  Torre  Annunziata 
The  lava  at  a  white  heat  bent  its  way  in  th 
direction  of  Pompeii,  and  during  the  night  th 
scene  was  "rand  and  terrible.  On  the  night 
of  the  8th  and  9th,  the  roaring  and  bellowinj 
of  the  crater  was  appalling  to  the  citizens  o 
Naples.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  about  fou 
hundred  of  the  natives  and  foreigners  (Amer: 
cans,  English,  &c.)  left  in  a  special  train  fo 
the  place  mentioned  above,  and  then  wit 
guides  to  Bosco  Reale  to  view  the  advancin 
lava.  The  government  had  previously  ser 
forward  strong  bodies  of  troops,  to  preserv 
order  and  protect  property.  The  sight  tha 
met  the  eye  at  that  place  was  sublime.  Th 
lava  presented  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  hal 
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1  kept  advancing  slowly,  devouring  every 
ng  in  its  way.  From  the  villages  and  cot- 
es the  peasantry  were  flying  from  the 

owing  element,  and  tho  women  and  chil- 
n  rent  the  air  with  shrieks  to  San  Gennaro, 

r  patron  saint.  It  was  in  vain — the  lava 
ve   them   from   their    homes  penniless. 

no  Hosoo  Ueale,  the  lava  (about  9  o'clock 
a.)  look  complete  possession  of  a  wood,  and 

trees  fell  in  columns  like  the  ranks  of  sol- 
rs  before  a  withering  artillery.  Some  large 
*s  offered  their  ponderous  trunks  to  breast 

hissing  stream,  but  the  resistance  was  but 
menlary,  lor  the  fiery  fluid  first  consumed 

lower  parts,  then  they  would  explode  and 
■>  into  the  air,  to  be  consumed  to  ashes  on 
ir  descent.  The  large  trees  gave  out  bun- 
ds of  jets  of  steam  from  different  places,  and 
se  trees  which  contained  a  great  quantity 
sap,  were  those  which  generally  exploded, 
ile  those  which  were  dry  at  their  trunks, 
n  consumed  there,  then  they  bowed  their 
tds  and  lay  down  in  dignity  on  their  fiery 
Is.    At  about  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 

tenth,  the  eruption  was  at  its  height.  The 
f  was  clear,  cold  and  starry,  affording  a 
ltrast  to  the  red  rolling  mountain.  The 
irings  of  the  mountain  were  like  the  broad- 
es  of  a  three-decker,  and  the  ground  be- 
ith  the  feet  of  visiters  trembled  and  groaned 
awful  convulsions.  There  was  a  strong 
ne  farm-house  situated  a  short  distance 
rh  the  village;  when  the  lava  came  to  it  a 
ut  resistance  was  offered,  and  it  commenced 
rise  like  water  in  the  lock  of  a  canal,  pour- 
in  through  the  windows  and  destroying  it 
a  short  time.  The  proprietor  of  it,  together 
h  his  servants,  instead  of  labouring  to  save 
many  of  their  effects  as  possible,  yelled  and 
e  their  hair,  preferring  to  ciy  to  San  Gen- 
•o. 

The  lava  next  attacked  a  small  church  of 
inciscan  friars,  embosomed  in  the  wood, 
e  edifice  was  solid,  and  seemed  to  breast 
ively  the  stream,  but  as  conscious  of  its 
Bsistible  power,  the  lava  dashed  to  the  at- 
k,  despite  the  chants  of  the  friars  and  their 
trtfelt  sorrow.  The  friars  and  parishioners 
re  filled  with  grief  to  see  the  sacrilegious 
a  insinuate  itself  into  the  crypt  and  under- 
tiing  its  base;  when  it  soon  tottered  and  fell 
d  the  burning  sea,  the  bells  shrieking  a  dole- 
dirge  as  the  belfry  toppled  into  the  sulphur- 
s  surges.  Sometimes  green  flames  would 
>ot  athwart  the  advancing  stream,  then  they 
uld  become  deep  blue,  playing  fearfully  and 
ind.  The  crater  threw  up  some  huge  and 
sing  rocks,  one  of  which,  several  tons  in 
ight,  struck  a  brave  but  rash  Polish  officer, 
during  his  thigh,  and  he  being  at  a  distance 
m  any  other  person,  bled  to  death.  One  of 
:  most  afflicting  accidents  was  the  death  of 
arles  Carrol  Bayard,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  be- 
ging  to  the  squadron  at  Naples.  With  that 
•ing  peculiar  to  young  Americans,  he  ap- 
plied too  near  the  crater,  and  received  a 
ss  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  shoulder, 
itcn  stripped  the  flesh  to  the  bone  down  to 
!  elbow.  There  was  no  fracture,  but  so 
g  a  time  elapsed  before  he  received  proper 
dical  treatment,  that  all  the  skill  exerted  to 
e  his  life  afterwards  proved  unavailing.  He 


was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Many 
accidents  occurred,  .  but  the  two  mentioned 
created  the  greatest  sensation,  and  it  will  be 
long  before  the  terrible  events  of  this  eruption 
are  forgotten. — Late  Paper. 


Popularity— A  Snare— William  Dodd. 

[A  subscriber  has  furnished  the  following, 
cut  from  a  recent  newspaper,  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend"  at  this  particular 
juncture.] 

William  Dodd,  with  whose  name  so  melan- 
choly a  history  is  interwoven,  was  the  eldest 
son  ofv.a.  laborious  country  clergyman,  who, 
for  many  years,  held  the  vicarage  of  Bourne, 
in  Lincolnshire.  Sent  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen to  the  University,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
sizarship  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1745. 
In  1749-50,  he  look  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
honours,  his  position  in  the  Tripos  being  that 
of  fifteenth  wrangler. 

His  eloquence,  usefulness,  and  apparent' de- 
votion to  his  sacred  calling  were  now  so  gener- 
ally recognized,  that  the  highest  honours 
which  his  profession  could  bestow  seemed  far 
from  unattainable. 

A  crowded  church,  a  decided  hold  on  the 
affections  of  his  congregation,  large  collections 
whenever  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  charity,  a 
general  and  growing  impression  that  he  was  a 
superior  man ;  preached  from  the  heart  and  to 
the  heart — were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  masses, 
so  many  indications  of  future  eminence  and 
usefulness. 

Delusive  all !  The  promise  seemed  fair. 
But  a  blight  was  at  hand  :  and  fatal. 

A  passion  for  the  society  of  the  titled  and 
the  wealthy — a  desire  to  mingle  in  circles  far 
above  him — involved  this  unhappy  man  in 
debts  which  his  stated  income  was  inadequate 
to  defray. 

His  necessities  suggested  a  base  expedient, 
and  his  impatience  of  his  situation,  and  eager- 
ness for  preferment  led  him  to  adopt  it.  A 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  Rectory  of  St.  George's 
Hanover  Square — the  position  was  influential, 
and  the  income  large  ;  could  he  but  secure  it, 
his  pecuniary  difficulties  would  be  ended.  Re- 
peated musings  on  this  point,  issued  in  his 
adopting  the  strange  and  culpable  idea,  that  a 
bribe  might  procure  him  the  coveted  prefer- 
ment. A  letter  was  written  to  the  lady  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  which  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  guineas  was  offered  her  if  she  would 
use  her  influence  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
a  certain  party  to  the  vacant  rectory. 

Incensed  at  this  attack  on  her  probity,  the 
chancellor's  lady  submitted  the  letter  to  her 
lord.  The  chancellor  read  it,  and  viewed  its 
contents  with  kindred  feelings  of  indignation. 
The  proposal  he  regarded  as  an  attempt  to'  in- 
duce him  to  tamper  with  the  patronage  and 
privileges  of  his  high  office.  Steps  were  taken 
forthwith  to  detect  the  offender;  they  were 
successful.  The  letter  was  traced  to  William 
Dodd.  To  mark  the  sense  which  the  sove- 
reign and  the  government  entertained  of  his 
conduct,  his  name  was  at  once  erased  from 
the  list  of  the  king's  chaplains.    Merited  and 


public  opprobrium  overtook  him.  From  its 
expression  he  shrank,  went  abroad,  and  for 
some  time  sojourned  with  his  pupil  at  Geneva. 
From  him  he,  ere  long,  received  the  living  of 
Winge  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Would  that  by  the  diligent  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  country  pastor,  the  remainder  of 
his  checkered  life  had  been  alone  distin- 
guished. I 

Undeterred  by  the  warnings  of  the  past, 
fresh  schemes  for  raising  money — alike  foolish 
and  criminal — were  resolved  upon.  Forgetful 
of  his  position — of  the  force  of  his  example — 
of  the  degradation  he  would  bring  upon  his 
order, — of  the  slur  he  would  cast  upon  reli- 
gion— he  forged  a  bond  purporting  to  bear  the 
signature  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Consequent  upon  this  act  are  the  following 
proceedings. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  February,  1776,  the  judges,  Gould, 
Willes,  and  Perryn,  and  aldermen  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixteen,  being  seated,  Dodd  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  led  into 
court  by  his  curate  and  intimate  friend  ;  and, 
shortly  after  his  reaching  the  dock,  read  a 
paper  to  the  following  purport. 

He  submitted  to  the  judges  that  Robertson, 
the  stockbroker,  who  was  committed  wit'h  him 
as  a  principal,  had,  by -an  order  from  the 
Court — surreptitiously  obtained^-been  convey- 
ed before  the  Grand  Jury,  to  enable  them  to 
find  the  bill.  This  he  (the  prisoner)  was  in- 
formed was  a  thing  unprecedented.  He  there- 
fore prayed  that  he  might,  by  counsel,  be 
heard  upon  this  point. 

Howarth,  Cooper  and  Butler  then  distinctly 
objected  to  Robertson's  evidence  ;  and  cited 
cases  in  support  of  the  view  they  severally 
took  of  its  inadmissibility.  Their  objections 
were  replied  to  by  Mansfield  and  Davenport. 

Baron  Perryn  expressed  his  regret  that  so 
much  time  had  been  needlessly  wasted.  Ill- 
judged  lenity  had  been  shown  to  the  prisoner. 
The  baron  was  of  opinion  either  that  a  new 
indictment  should  be  preferred,  or  that  the 
trial  should  proceed  upon  the  indictment  as  at 
present  formed.  If  the  latter  course  was 
taken,  then  in  the  event  of  the  conviction  of 
the  prisoner,  that  the  point  raised  in  his  favour 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  twelve 
judges. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  elected  that  the  trial 
should  proceed. 

The  indictment  being  read,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  was  the  first  witness  called  in  sup- 
port of  the  prosecution.  But  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  a  release  from    Fletcher  to 

his  lordship,  before  his  evidence  could  be  re- 
ceived,  Manly  was  sworn,  and  produced 

the  said  release. 

The  earl  was  then  examined. 

He  declared  most  solemnly  on  oath  that 
neither  the  signature  to  the  bond,  nor  the  re- 
ceipt for  the  money,  were  written  by  him  :  in 
fact,  that  both  signatures  were  forgeries. 

His  lordship's  gentleman  usher  swore  that 
the  signatures — that  to  the  bond  and  that  to 
the  receipt — were  neither  of  them  in  ihe  hand- 
writing of  his  lordship. 

Manly  was  then  called. 

He  gave  in  evidence  a  minute  and  succinct 
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detail  of  the  whole  transaction, -from  the  period 
the  bond  came  into  his  hands  up  to  the  time 
of  the  commitment  of  the  prisoner.  He  averred 
that  the  bond  had  been  in  his  possession  from 
the  4th  of  February  up  to  the  morning  of  the 
trial ;  that  blot  by  which  the  forge?'}/  was  dis- 
covered appeared  to  him  not  to  have  been  done 
by  accident,  but  purposely  with  a  pen;  that, 
entertaining  doubts  whether  the  bond  was  a 
good  one,  he  applied  to  Fletcher  to  advise 
him  what  course  to  take;  that  he  likewise 
waited  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  bond  ;  that  on  going  to  Sir 
Charles  Raymond's,  the  banker,  Robertson 
accidentally  came  in,  and  was  immediately  taken 
into  custody  ;  that  subsequently  he  proceeded 
to  Dodd's  residence,  having  previously  sta- 
tioned Richmond,  the  Bow  street  officer,  at  a 
house  close  at  hand  :  that  on  seeing  Dodd  he 
told  him  his  business,  and  asked  him  "  how  he 
could  be  guilty  of  such  an  act?"  That  the 
doctor  seemed  much  shocked,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  recover  himself,  said,  "Urgent  neces- 
sity was  the  cause."  That  the  witness  then 
asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  of  the  money 
left,  as  "  restitution  would  be  the  only  means 
of  saving  him/"  To  this  inquiry  Dodd  made 
answer,  that  he  had  six  drafts  on  Sir  Charles 
Raymond  of  £500  each  ;  that  he  had  also 
£500  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  all  of  which 
he  would  willingly  give  up.  That  he,  the 
witness,  then  asked  Dodd  if  he  would  give  a 
bond  in  judgment  upon  his  furniture  and  per- 
sonals for  the  remainder,  to  which  Dodd  re- 
plied, "That,  or  anything  else."  Manly 
further  added,  he  had  been  told  that  another 
execution  had  been  in  the  prisoner's  house, 
but  had  been  withdrawn.  He  believed  there 
was  sufficient  to  answer  the  demand. 

  Innes,  who  accompanied  Manly  to  the 

prisoner's  residence,  corroborated  the  evidence 
of  that  witness  as  to  what  passed  during  the 
interview  between  Dodd  and  Manly.  He  also 
read,  from  notes  taken  at  the  moment,  Dodd's 
confession  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  un- 
qualified declaration  that  Robertson  was  inno- 
cent. The  notes  given  in  payment  of  the  bond 
were  next  produced. 

These  Fletcher  swore  were  the  identical 
notes  paid. 

 Leecroft  was  called  to  prove  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prisoner.  In  this  he  failed.  He 
could  not  swear  to  Dodd's  handwriting  posi- 
tively. 

—  Neale,  treasurer  to  "  The  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Small  Debtors,"  was  next  called 
to  the  same  point.  He  swore,  unhesitatingly, 
that  the  signatures  "Chesterfield"  and 
"  William  Dodd,"  which  occurred  both  in 
the  bond,  and  also  in  the  receipt,  were  each 
and  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner. 
On  being  asked  by  the  judge  how  he  "could 
be  so  positive  ?"  he  replied,  "  from  his  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
Dodd's  handwriting,  and  from  having  so  re- 
peatedly seen  him  write." 

Robertson  deposed  to  the  prisoner's  bringing 
the  bond  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  unsigned 
— that  he  next  day  brought  it  signed  "  Ches- 
terfield," and  "  William  Dodd  ;"  that  he, 
the  witness,  also  signed  it,  received  the  money 
and  paid  it  over  to  Dodd.    Being  asked  if  it 


was  "  usual  for  him  to  sign  a  bond  without 
seeing  the  principal  sign  it,"  his  reply  was 
"  Sometimes." 

No  witnesses  being  brought  forward  to  give 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  or  to  throw 
any  further  light  on  the  transaction,  he  was 
called  upon  for  his  defence. 

That  was  to  this  effect. 

He  said  he  "  was  fully  sensible  of  the  hein- 
ousness  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  but  presumed 
the  guilt  solely  centered  in  the  intention.  He 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  meant  no  injury 
to  any  one,  and  that  he  should  have  been  able 
to  replace  the  money — which  was  his  real  in- 
tent— within  a  very  few  months  ;  that  this  was 
a  most  cruel  prosecution,  inasmuch  as  Manly 
had  given  him  hopes,  if  he  made  restitution, 
that  no  further  notice  would  be  taken ;  that 
he  considered  a  person  committed  as  principal, 
and  subsequently  admitted  as  evidence  against 
him,  as  without  precedent  in  law  ;  as  constitu- 
ting, in  fact,  an  entire  new  case,  and  therefore 
it  afflicted  him  the  more  ;  that  life  to  him,  after 
being  exposed  to  shame,  was  of  no  value,  he 
would  willingly  resign  it — but  he  had  a  wife." 

Here  tears  fio.wed  from  his  eyes,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  in  that  crowded  court  shar- 
ed visibly  in  his  emotion.  After  a  pause,  he 
begged  pardon  of  the  court  and  jury  for  this 
weakness,  and  proceeded. 

"  A  wife  with  whom  he  had  lived  seven-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  most  perfect  conjugal  feli- 
city, for  her  he  felt ;  his  creditors  must,  like- 
wise, be  sufferers  in  the  event  of  his  convic- 
tion, and,  as  restitution  had  been  made,  he 
hoped  the  Court  and  jury  would  consider  all 
these  circumstances  and  acquit  him." 

Baron  Perryn  summed  up  the  evidence  with 
great  minuteness. 

He  said  that  the  gravamen  of  the  indictment 
was  this : — That  the  bond  was  forged  by  the 
prisoner  with  intent  to  defraud  Lord  Ches- 
terfield and  Fletcher.  If  the  jury  believed 
it  was  done  to  defraud  one  or  other  of  the  par- 
ties, it  mattered  not  which,  then  they  must 
bring  in  the  prisoner  guilty.  As  to  the  de- 
fence set  up  by  the  prisoner,  the  only  point  for 
their  consideration  was,  whether  the  forgery 
was  committed  with  an  intent  to  defraud.  If 
they  thought  not,  then  they  must  acquit  him. 
With  regard  to  the  other  points  of  his  defence, 
it  could  have  no  weight  with  them.  For  if 
such  a  defence  was  listened  to  in  this  case,  not 
a  criminal  brought  to  that  bar  but  would  resort 
to  similar  extenuation. 

The  jury  then  retired. 

They  were  absent  twenty  minutes.  On 
their  return  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

Subsequently,  these  gentlemen  drew  up  a 
strong  memorial,  recommending  the  unhappy 
prisoner  to  his  majesty,  as  a  fit  object  for  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  mercy.  This  was  signed 
by  the  jurymen  without  exception,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Court,  who  received  it  favour- 
ably. 

Robertson  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  custody 
till  the  jail  delivery. 

The  bond  in  question  was  for  the  sum  of 
£42,000 ;  the  trial  lasted  seven  hours. 

This  melancholy  affair  thus  progressed  to- 
wards its  close.    On  the  18th  of  April,  the 


judges,  eleven  in  number,  Lord  Chief  Jus 
de  Grey  being  the  sole  absentee,  met  in  chi 
bers,  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  to  discuss  the  lega 
of  Robertson's  evidence  against  W.  Dc 
The  decision  arrived  at  by  their  Iordsh 
was  that  Robertson's  evidence  ought  to  be 
ceived. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  sheriffs,  aften 
by  the  City  Remembrancer,  presented  to 
majesty,  the  petition  of  the  city  of  Londoi 
favour  of  W.  Dodd.  Another  document,  \ 
the  like  prayer,  from  the  Magdalen  Cha 
was  submitted  to  the  queen  ;  together  with 
from  the  wife  of  the  unhappy  man,  presei 
by  herself  in  person.  Subsequently,  anoi 
petition,  urging  the  same  suit,  was  tendered 
Lord  Percy,  signed  by  upwards  of  20,001 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster, 

In  vain.    On  the  27th  of  the  same  mo 

W.  Dodd,  attended  by  <-  Villette,  the  c 

nary,  and    Dobey,  a  personal  frii 

quitted  Newgate,  and  was  conveyed  i 
mourning  coach  to  the  place  of  execution. 

On  reaching  it,  Villette  and  Dobey  qui 
the  carriage,  and  went  with  W.  Dodd  into 
cart,  where  they  prayed  by  him  with  g 
earnestness.  They  ceased,  and  after  s> 
further  interval  devoted  by  the  unhappy  cr 
nal  to  fervent  prayer  apart  , by  himself,  he  l 
a  final  and  affectionate  leave  of  his  com 
sionate  companions,  the  clergymen  above-n 
tioned. 

He  then  put  on  a  cap,  pulled  it  over 
eyes,  and  submitted  himself  without  remar 
the  executioner.  Another  convict  suffered  ; 
him. 

The  entire  period  spent  by  the  ill-fated  : 
in  the  cart  was  about  half  an  hour.  He  < 
ducted  himself  throughout  with  becoming 
titude. 

A  frightful  termination  to  a  popular  car 


For  "The  Frier 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Ban 
No.  7. 
To  Mary  B. ' 

(Continued  from  page  260.) 

Now  though  through  the  delusion  and  d 
of  the  enemy,  I  was  thus  tempted  to  bu 
very  Babel  of  doctrines,  heaping  up  script 
text  upon  text,  to  support  my  fabric  of  cc 
sion,  and  was  very  zealous  in  searching 
these  things  in  my  own  spirit  and  strei 
notwithstanding  it  is  written,  "  no  man  k 
eth  the  things  of  God  but  by  the  Spirit  of  G 
and  "  no  man  can  rightly  and  really  own  i 
to  be  the  Lord,  but  by  his  Holy  Spirit.;' 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  departure  frorr 
Fountain  of  living  (not  stagnant)  waters 
this  hewing  out  broken  cisterns  that  ce 
contain,  receive,  or  retain  the  waters  of  1 
was  not  altogether  left  desolate ;  but  the 
regarded  the  integrity  of  my  heart  tov 
him,  even  in  those  very  performances  and 
profession,  which  so  displeased  him. 
again  and  again  the  Lord  was  pleased  in 
terable  mercy  to  make  known  unto  me 
way  which  he  would  have  his  single-heE 
simple,  lowly  little  babes  to  walk  in.  Nc 
ley  with  oars,  neither  gallant  ship  could 
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hat  way,  nothing  that  was  high  or  lofty,  or 
lifted  up  (however  secretly)  in  its  own  estima- 
tion, nothing  of  self,  or  of  that  wisdom  which 
shness  with  God,  and  which  he  will 
jitcrly  confound  and  destroy,  and  by  which 
he  world  never  knew,  neither  can  know  him. 
I  found  all  my  own  strivings,  and  the  stmg- 
jlings  of  the  will  of  the  creature,  could  not 
jarrv  me  one  step  forward  in  the  narrow  way, 
jeither  was  I  able,  by  taking  thought,  to  add 
me  cubit  to  my  stature  in  a  religious  sense  ; 
or  1  then  saw  it  was  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
jeither  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  and 
lis  grace,  that  cast  up  day  by  day  the  holy 
Hallway  before  my  view,  giving  me  day  by 
Jay  the  strength  sufficient,  and  the  sustenance 
hat  was  meet,  and  that  degiee  of  satisfaction 
d  regard  to  religious  truths,  which  was  at 
hat  season  best  for  me.    And  in  that  day,  as 
dso  even  to  this  very  hour,  the  language  often 
was  to  me,  "I  have  yet  many  things  to  say 
into  thee,  but  thou  canst  not  bear  them  now 
md  as  I  came  from  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  to 
iit  with  Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  to  be 
aught  by  him  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  ap- 
>earance,  who  is  said  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God, 
ind  teacheth  as  never  man  taught,  speaking 
vith  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,  I  found 
hat  this  Minister  of  ministers  did  more  for  me 
is  to  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  him- 
ielf,  and  the  things  relating  to  his  kingdom, 
han  any  man  or  book  whatever.    He  (as  his 
iervant  the  apostle  Paul  said)  fed  me  with 
nilk;  and  as  I  grew  to  riper  years  in  a  spi- 
itual  sense,  he  gave  me  stronger  meat.  I 
bund  him  no  hard  master,  or  austere,  requir- 
ng  more  of  me  than  he  had  given  me  strength 
o  perform.    And  in  this  humble,  simple  state, 
■esting  in  the  Lord,  and  waiting  patiently  for 
lim,  not  stirring  up  or  attempting  to  awake 
rim  whom  my  soul  loved,  before  he  pleased  ; 
tot  desiring  to  have  every  thing  all  at  once 
leared  up  before  my  view  ;  not  seeking  great 
hings  for  myself  in  any  sense,  but  only  long- 
ng  for  a  seat,  if  it  might  be  the  very  lowest  at 
lis  spiritual  supper  ;  or  even  to  partake  of  the 
rumbs  that  might  fall  from  his  table  ;  and  will- 
ag  to  fast  long,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  until  the 
imes  of  refreshing  should  come  from  the  pre- 
ence  of  the  Lord  ; — Oh  !  how  was  and  is  my 
afety,  my  sure  standing,  my  strength,  my 
alvation,  known  and  felt  to  be  worked  out, 
ven  with  fear  and  trembling!    For  here,  in 
his  lowly  valley,  where  self  was  of  no  reputa- 
on,  the  bleak  gales  passed  over,  and  cut  not 
le  tender  plant ;  the  quiet  habitation  was 
nown  ;  the  still  small  voice  distinctly  heard, 
'hich  said,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it." 
*h!  how  I  then  knew  my  peace  made,  and 
aily  kept !    Even  a  holy  assurance  was  given 
le,  a  holy  confidence  and  repose,  as  in  the 
rms  of  a  faithful  Creator;  agreeably  to  the 
inguage  of  the  prophet,  "Thou  wilt  keep  him 
i  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee." 
lere  was  communion  and  union  with  the  Fa- 
ler  and  Fountain  of  mercies  experienced  ;  joy 
ach  as  no  man  could  take  from  me  ;  a  peace 
hich  passeth  the  natural  understanding;  and 
holy  heavenly  fellowship  with  the  just  of  all 
enerations!    Here  I  could  call  God,  Father, 
3cause  he  had  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son 
ito  my  heart;  and  I  had  received  the  Spirit 


of  adoption,  whereby  I  could  cry,  Abba,  Fa-j 
ther !  for  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  his  sons.  Oh  !  how  precious  is 
this  passive,  patient,  submissive  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  all  into  his  holy  care  and  keeping, 
a  resigning  of  our  own  wills,- wisdom,  and  the 
workings  of  our  own  spirit  and  nature,  to  be 
melted  down,  and  moulded  into  accordance 
with  his  divine  and  glorious  nature  and  imasje. 
Thus  are  we  alone  true  witnesses  and  parta- 
kers of  the  first  resurrection  ;  over  such  the 
second  death  hath  no  power ;  that  part  in  us 
which  is  to  die,  being  crucified,  dead  and  bu- 
ried, according  to  the  apostle's  testimony, 
where  he  says,  "  Knowing  this,  that  our  old 
man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  sin."  Oh  !  how  clearly,  even  with 
unclouded  clearness,  were  things  opened  to  me 
whilst  in  this  state  and  condition  ;  or  rather 
how  was  my  mind  prepared  and  qualified 
(through  a  being  clothed  with  humility  and 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
by  daily  wailing  on  the  Lord  for  a  renewal  of 
spiritual  strength)  to  apprehend  and  apply, 
and  also  to  attain  unto,  those  blessed  command- 
ments, injunctions,  and  instructions  left  on  re- 
cord in  the  scriptures  of  Truth.  The  Psalmist 
said  to  this  effect,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that 
I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law ;" 
a  proof  he  needed  this  best  aid,  or  we  may 
suppose  he  would  not  have  thus  supplicated. 
Now  the  divine  law  was  to  be  written  on  the 
heart,  and  put  into  the  inward  parts,  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation;  and  Solomon  says,  "The 
Law  is  Light ;"  and  we  read  that  "  whatsoever 
maketh  manifest  (anything)  is  Light ;"  so  that 
according  to  the  scripture,  without  note  or 
comment  upon  it,  we  have  Light  sown  in  the 
heart,  unto  which  if  we  attend,  it  will  manifest 
darkness,  and  the  works  of  darkness,  and  re- 
prove them  ;  and  this,  we  read,  is  to  be  the  law 
under  the  new  covenant.  Now  it  happened 
with  me  as  it  does  with  all  the  world  (of  peo- 
ple) that  lie  in  wickedness,  and  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil  ; 
neither  will  bring  their  deeds  to  it,  lest  they 
should  be  reproved,  that  this  Light  shined  in 
the  darkness,  yet  the  darkness  could  not  com- 
prehend it  ;  but  afterwards,  as  I  gave  up,  and 
was  prevailed  upon  to  yield  unto  its  enlivening 
operative  influence,  it  came  to  work  out  the 
evil,  and  leaven  the  heart  more  and  more  into 
its  own  pure  nature;  so  that  instead  of  the  Light 
within  me  becoming  darkness,  my  path  was 
that  of  the  just  man,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day  ;  for  the  Lord  had 
commanded  the  Light  to  shine  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  had  (as  in  the  creation  of  the  world) 
divided  the  Light  from  the  darkness  in  my 
heart.  And  here  was  felt  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture,  "  Behold  I  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness." 

How  much  more  might  be  added  on  such 
subjects,  by  those  that  have  been  mercifully 
led  through  and  experienced  these  things, 
when  the  mind  feels  a  freedom  and  encase- 
ment  to  communicate  thereon,  can  hardly  be 
defined  exactly.  And  they  that  can  savour  in 
any  degree,  or  relish  what  the  Psalmist,  I 
think,  spoke  of,  singing  of  mercy  and  of  judg- 


ment, will  look  for  no  apology  or  excuse  to  be 
given  for  such  long  digression  from  professed 
objects,  and  such  a  dwelling  upon  matters 
which  one  had  no  kind  of  intention  of  even 
saying  many  words  about.  In  short,  in  what  I 
have  thus  written  to  thee,  my  friend,  I  can 
truly  say,  (and  I  desire  thy  candour  to  believe,) 
that  I  have  no  other  View  than  simply  to  ex- 
press what  seemed  on  my  mind,  just  as  it  arose 
in  my  heart,  respecting  my  own  experience, 
with  a  sincere  and  hearty  desire  that  thou  may- 
est  be  instructed  by  the  reading.  1  am  no 
sectarian,  I  may  safely  and  surely  affirm,  hav- 
ing earnestly  longed,  according  to  the  ability 
given,  (for  the  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man 
is  of  the  Lord,  and  every  desire  after  good  is 
of  his  begetting,)  to  see  that  those  that  profess 
the  name  of  Christ  be  also  possessors  and  par- 
takers of  his  divine  nature,  life,  and  power, 
through  and  by  which  alone  any  can  depart 
from  iniquity,  or  serve  him  acceptably,  or  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  set  before  them.  Whatever 
profession  we  make  among  men,  we  must  serve 
him  in  newness  of  life,  and  be  born  again  of 
the  Spirit ;  for  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God  ;  and  without  holiness  no  man  can 
see  God,  or  his  kingdom,  (which  is  "  righte- 
ousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,")  neither  enter  therein,  however  high 
his  profession — yea,  so  much  the  greater  may 
be  the  condemnation  of  such  !  For  though  it 
is,  I  am  sensible,  no  small  matter  to  have  right 
and  clear  notions  of  those  doctrines,  most  sure- 
ly believed  by  such  as  are  Christians  indeed, 
and  though  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  live  a 
godly,  religious  life,  yet  in  the  great  day  of 
accounts,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  who  have 
been  very  zealous  apparently  in  these  things, 
will  be  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found 
wanting,  whose  faith  has  not  been  the  gift  of 
God,  but  an  idol  of  their  own  forming  ;  whose 
fear  towards  God  has  been  taught  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  men  ;  whose  love  has  not  been  that 
which  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart ;  whose  ser- 
vice has  been  in  effect  that  of  men-pleasers, 
even  eye-service  ;  and  whose  sacrifices  have 
not  been  those  proceeding  from  the  broken 
heart  and  the  contrite  spirit,  but  even  such  as 
the  great  Prophet,  the  great  Samuel,  when  he 
comes  down,  will  reprove  them  for,  saying, 
"  Thou  hast  done  foolishly,"  because  though 
a  sacrifice  correctly  offered  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  it  was  performed  out  of  the 
living  faith,  and  in  the  will,  wisdom, and  time 
of  the  creature. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  grand  error  amongst  mankind,  is  that 
of  endeavouring  to  make  their  faith  subservient 
to  their  lives,  instead  of  making  their  lives 
conformable  to  their  faith. 

Curious  Fact. — The  house  and  barn  of 
Abijah  Chamberlain,  near  Hoightstown,  N.  J., 
stands  on  a  dividing  ridge.  The  rain  which 
falls  on  the  west  roof  runs  off  into  the  rivulet, 
which  after  coursing  thirty  miles,  empties  into 
the  Raiitan  ;  while  that  which  falls  on  the 
east  roof,  after  a  winding  course  of  thirteen 
miles,  finds  its  way  to  the  Delaware. — Brook- 
lyn Advertiser. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  11,  1850. 


The  subjoined  circular  has  been  handed  us 
for  insertion,  and  we  cheerfully  give  it  a  place 
as  having  reference  to  an  unostentatious,  but 
efficient  charity,  which  commends  itself  at 
once  to  the  kindly  disposed  for  countenance 
and  support. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  Annual  Association  of  Women  Friends, 
for  the  Relief  of  Sick  Children  in  the 
Summer  season, 

Take  this  method  of  informing  Parents  of 
the  more  respectable  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
may  have  children  suffering  from  the  Summer 
Complaint,  by  a  residence  in  crowded,  ill-ven- 
tilated Courts  and  Alleys,  that  they  are  now 
prepared  lo  receive  applications,  and  will  fur- 
nish gratuitously,  Tickets  for  Excursions, 
either  by  Railroad  or  Steamboat.  In  extreme 
cases,  if  preferred,  board  in  the  country  will 
be  procured  for  mothers  with  their  sick  infants, 
free  of  expense. 

05=  Apply  to  either  of  the  subjoined  Acting 
Committee : 

Rebecca  Collins,  129  Filbert  street. 

Mary  R.  Stroud,  N.  W.  corner  Schuylkill 

Sixth  and  Race  streets. 
Lydia  H.  Remington,  192  N.  Sixth  street. 
Hannah  S.  Garrigues,  181  N.  Seventh  street. 
Mary  Ann  Bacon,  Jr.,  177  Race  street. 
Hannah  Maule,  148  Arch  street. 
Hannah  G.  Smith,  229  N.  Ninth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  street. 

To  aid  in  the  promotion  of  this  benevolent 
work,  the  following  Physicians  have  kindly 
consented,  viz.  : 

Dr.  R.  P.  Thomas,  Eighth  and  Locust  sts. 
"  W.  D.  Stroud,  North  Eleventh  street 

and  Spring  Garden. 
"  G.  W.  Patterson,  Northern  Dispensary, 

No.  1  Spring  Garden  street. 
"  J.  W.  Ash,  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  41 

South  Fifth  street. 
"  E.  R.  Mayer,  Fourth  above  Callowhill 

street. 

"  J.  J.  Levick,  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Pine,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  sts. 

"  L.  S.  Somers,  256  Front,  above  Cal- 
lowhill street. 

"  J.  Musgrave,  142  Pine  street. 

"  T.  S.  Reed,  147  Christian  street. 

"  Fitzwilliam  Sargent,  N.  W.  corner  of 
Schuylkill  Seventh  and  Filbert  sts. 

"  C.  Campbell  Cooper,  50  N.  Thirteenth 
street. 


[We  comply  with  a  request  to  insert  the 
following,  understanding  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  members  of  Society  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  a  Friend  should  be  the  purchaser.] 

A  FARM  of  63  acres  of  highly  improved 
limestone  land,  with  commodious  stone  build- 
ings, in  excellent  order,  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  situation,  and  well  adapted  to^grazing, 


may  now  be  procured,  and  is  deemed  well 
worth  the  attention  of  any  member  of  our  So- 
ciety, who  may  be  looking  out  for  a  residence 
in  the  country  ; — it  being  about  1^  miles  from 
London  Grove  meeting-house,  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Charles  Perry,  agent,  for  John  Foster, 
$2,  to  19,  vol  24,  and  for  Benj.  M.  Hussey,  $2,  vol  23 ; 
from  Luke  S.  Mote,  agent,  Milton,  O.,  $4,  for  John 
F.  Pearson,  to  52,  vol.  21  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  agent, 
O.,  $2,  for  James  Crew ;  from  J.  M.  Price,  $2,  per  J. 
W. ;  from  Mead  Atwater,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  $2,  for 
Wm.  Braken,  to  32,  vol.  24. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street,  on  Second-day,  Fifth 
month  13th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  month,  1850. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Blanagers  for  the  Month.  — 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street ; 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  street;  Samuel  Bet- 
tle, Jr.,  No.  110  N.  Tenth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron.— Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Coeymans, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  instant,  Eleazar,  son 
of  John  and  Edna  Andrews,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Henry 
Co.,  Iowa,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Ra- 
chel Bedell,  (the  former  deceased,)  of  the  aforesaid 
place. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house  on  Twelfth  street,  James  Carey,  of 
Baltimore,  to  Susanna  B.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kim- 
ber,  of  this  city. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day 
evening,  30th  of  Third  month,  after  a  short  illness, 
Catharine,  wife  of  Ingram  Park,  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
54th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1850,  at  his  resi- 
dence on  Todd's  Fork,  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  Malon 
IIaworth,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age ;  a  valuable 
member  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting.  He  emigrated 
with  his  family  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the 
place  of  his  late  residence,  in  the  year  1804,  when 
this  country  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  and 
encountered  the  hardships  and  privations  consequent 
upon  settling  a  new  country.  He  lived  to  witness  its 
growth  and  prosperity  until  it  might  be  said,  11  The 


wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,"  am 
new  generation  had  grown  up  around  him. — He  I 
came  convinced  of  Friends'  principles  in  his  you 
and  was  received  into  membership,  and  throughi 
his  long  life  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines 
forth  by  our  early  Friends.  He  was  remarkably 
voured  during  his  illness  to  speak  of  the  wonder 
goodness  of  the  Lord  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
merciful  dealings  with  himself.  He  was  favoured 
retain  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  mind  to  the  h 
though  much  afflicted  with  physical  weakness 
some  years;  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  in  his  inscruta 
wisdom  to  make  the  burden  of  his  affliction  heavy 
the  last.  Yet  under  it  he  graciously  supported  him 
bear  his  extreme  sufferings  with  exemplary  Christ! 
fortitude,  and  his  sick  chamber,  it  is  believed,  was  t 
means  of  spiritual  profit  to  many  who  visited  it.  Ee 
one  as  they  entered,  he  would  take  by  the  hand,  w 
many  tears  addressing  them  in  the  most  tender  a 
affectionate  terms,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity 
being  prepared  for  such  a  time  as  that.  He  si 
"There  are  many  voices  gone  into  the  world,  but  ti 
[the  Divine  voice]  can  be  told  from  all  the  rest — a 
that  is  Christ."  None  of  the  favoured  seasons 
spoke  of  having  enjoyed  at  previous  times  in  his  1 
he  said,  could  be  compared  to  what  he  had  experiem 
upon  that  sick  bed.  At  one  time  he  remarked,  "  W. 
an  awful  thing  it  would  be,  to  have  to  bear  the  stii 
of  a  guilty  conscience  at  such  a  time  as  this  !"  Uj 
another  occasion,  he  said,  11  What  a  great  thing 
man  was  the  purchase  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spii 
If  given  way  to,  it  will  lead  all  into  the  truth  as  il 
in  Jesus,  let  them  be  of  whatsoever  name  or  deno 
nation  they  may  ;  for  they  are  all  called,  there  is  n< 
excepted ;  they  would  all  be  as  one  family  of  lov 
children,  for  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  they  t 
fear  him  and  work  righteousness  shall  be  acceptec 
him."  Again,  he  said,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  call  to  ev> 
body,  and  to  the  youth  in  particular,  to  come  aw 
from  the  world  and  its  allurements,  for  it  is  all  van 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  He  adverted  frequently 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  said,  "  ' 
have  to  suffer  our  part ;  but  it  is  nothing  when  cc 
pared  to  the  sufferings  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  wl 
the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  was  uj 
him — my  sins  too — and  his  sweat  was  as  it  weregr 
drops  of  blood.  He  had  nothing  to  suffer  on  his  c 
account ;  it  was  all  in  love  and  mercy  for  us. 
grace  we  are  saved  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  At 
tiine  he  said,  "  There  have  been  a  great  many  1 
umes  written,  setting  forth  the  love  of  God  to  m 
many  of  which  are  very  good;  but  there  is  that 
yond  all  books  and  writings,  that  no  tongue  can  t 
nor  pen  set  forth  to  the  full — the  love  of  God  tha 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  !"  At  different  times  he 
quested  those  around  him  to  sit  down  in  solemn 
lence,  often  addressing  them  in  the  most  affect 
manner.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  illness  he 
sired,  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  Divine  will, 
his  change  to  come.  Once  he  said,  "Oh  that  I 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  I  would  fly  away  anc 
at  rest."  Speaking  of  his  dissolution,  he  said,  "  1 
by  death  that  the  soul  is  separted  from  this  bod; 
join  that  heavenly  host  in  singing  His  praises  fore 
morel"  Just  before  his  close  he  said,  "  Dear  friei 
give  me  up,  do  not  hold  me  ;  it  will  be  easier  for  r 
He  departed  without  sigh  or  groan,  as  one  fal 
asleep;  and  we  believe  through  the  unmerited  m< 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  per 
ted  to  enter  into  that  kingdom  prepared  for  the  rig 
ous  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  clothed  u 
with  that  spiritual  body  which  can  know  no  weakr 
sickness  or  pain. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Third  month,  Miriam  E., 

of  Richard  Buzby,  of  Rancocas,  and  daughter  of  J 
jumin  H.  Middleton,  deceased,  of  Crosswicks,  !N 
aged  27  years, — leaving  to  her  bereaved  family 
friends  the  sustaining  consolation,  that  she  had  pa 
from  this  state  of  trials  to  that  of  rest  and  peace.  . 
ing  her  last  hours  of  suffering,  she  was  favoured 
q.uiet  resignation,  evincing  her  confidence  in  Di 
wisdom,  and  calmly  bidding  farewell  to  those  ar< 
her,  meekly  acquiesced  in  the  Divine  will. 
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Communicated. 

Adventure  with  ail  Elephant. 

We  have  before  us  a  very  picturesque  ac- 
count of  a  remarkable  escape  from  destruction 
by  an  enraged  elephant,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  us  by  Pringle.  The  hero  of  the 
narrative  is  Lieut.  J.  D.  iMoodie,  of  the  21st 
fusileers.  "  In  the  year  1821,  I  had  gained  the 
recently  formed  semi-military  settlement  of 
Fredericksburg,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  Gualana,  beyond  the  Great  Fish  river. 
At  this  place,  our  party  (consisting  chiefly  of 
the  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Royal 
African  corp?.)  had  altcady  shot  many  ele- 
phants, with  which  the  country  at  that  time 
abounded.  The  day  previous  for  the  first  time 
I  had  witnessed  an  elephant  hunt.  On  this 
occasion  a  large  female  was  killed  after  some 
hundred  shots  had  been  fired  at  her.  The 
balls  seemed  at  first  to  produce  little  effect,  but 
at  length  she  received  several  shots  in  the 
trunk  and  eyes,  which  entiiely  disabled  her 
from  making  resistance  or  escaping,  and  she 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  her  assailants. 

"On  the  following  day,  one  of  our  servants 
informed  us  that  a  large  troop  of  elephants  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement,  and 
that  several  of  our  people  were  already  on 
their  way  to  attack  them.  1  instantly  set  off 
to  join  the  hunters,  but,  from  losing  my  way 
in  the  jungle  through  which  1  had  to  proceed, 
1  could  not  overtake  them,  until  after  they  had 
d i iv en  the  elephants  from  their  first  station. 
On  getting  out  of  the  jungle,  1  was  proceeding 
through  an  open  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gualana,  to  the  spot  where  I  heard  the  firing, 
when  I  was  suddenly  warned  of  approaching 
danger,  by  loud  cries  of  Pas-op!  Lookout! 
coupled  with  my  name  in  Dutch  and  English  ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  heard  the  crackling 
of  broken  branches,  produced  by  the  elephants 
bursting  through  the  wood,  and  the  tremen- 
dous screams  of  their  wrathful  voices  resound- 
ing among  the  precipitous  banks.  Immedi- 
ately a  laige  female,  accompanied  by  three 
others  of  a  smaller  size,  issued  from  the  edge 


of  the  jungle,  which  skirted  the  river  margin. 
As  they  v\ere  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  off",  and  were  proceeding  directly  to- 
wards me,  I  had  not  much  time  to  decide  on 
my  motions.  Being  alone,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  Irttlc  open  plain,  1  saw  I  must  inevitably 
be  Caught  should  1  fire  in  this  position,  and  my 
shot  not  take  eflect.  I  therefore  retreated 
hastily  out  of  their  direct  path,  thinking  they 
would  not  observe  me,  until  I  should  find  a 
better  opportunity  to  attack  them.  But  in  this 
1  was  mistaken,  for  on  looking  back  I  per- 
ceived that  they  had  left  their  former  course, 
and  were  rapidly  pursuing  and  gaining  ground 
on  me.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  deter- 
mined to  reserve  my  fire  as  a  last  resource; 
and  turning  off  at  right  angles  in  the  opposite 
direction,  1  made  for  the  banks  of  the  small 
river,  with  a  view  to  take  refuge  among  the 
rocks  on  the  other  side,  where  I  should  have 
been  safe.  But  before  I  got  within  fifty  paces 
of  the  river,  the  elephanis  were  within  twenty 
paces  of  me — the  large  female  in  the  middle, 
and  the  other  three  on  either  side,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  making  sure  of  me  ;  all 
of  them  screaming  so  tremendously,  that  I  was 
almost  stunned  with  the  noise.  I  immediately 
turned  round,  cocked  my  gun,  and  aimed  at 
the  head  of  the  largest — the  female.  But  the 
gun  unfortunately,  from  the  powder  being 
damp,  hung  fire,  till  I  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
it  from  my  shoulder,  when  it  went  off",  and 
the  ball  merely  grazed  the  side  of  her  head. 
Halting  only  for  an  instant,  the  animal  again 
rushed  furiously  forward.  I  fell  —  I  cannot 
say  whether  struck  down  by  her  trunk  or  not. 
She  then  made  a  thrust  at  me  with  her  tusk. 
Luckily  for  me  she  had  only  one,  which  still 
more  luckily  missed  its  mark.  She  then 
caught  me  with  her  trunk  by  the  middle — 
threw  me  beneath  her  fore  feet — and  knocked 
me  about  between  them  for  a  little  space.  1 
was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  compute  the 
number  of  minutes  very  accurately.  Once 
she  pressed  her  foot  on  my  chest  with  such 
force,  that  I  actually  felt  the  bones,  as  it  were, 
bending  under  the  weight ;  and  once  she  trod 
on  the  middle  of  my  arm,  which,  fortunately, 
lay  flat  on  the  ground  at  the  time.  During 
this  rough  handling,  however,  I  never  entirely 
lost  my  recollection,  else  I  have  little  doubt 
she  would  have  settled  my  accounts  with  this 
world.  But  owing  to  the  roundness  of  her 
foot,  I  generally  managed  by  twisting  my  body 
and  limbs,  to  escape  her  direct  tread.  While 
I  was  still  undergoing  this  buffeting,  Lieut. 
Chesholm,  of  the  R.  A.  corps,  and  Diedeik,  a 
Hottentot,  had  come  up,  and  fired  several  shots 
at  her,  one  of  which  hit  Iter  in  the  shoulder; 
and  at  the  same  time  her  companions  or  young 
ones,  retiring,  and  screaming  to  her  from  the 
(edge  of  the  forest,  she  reluctantly  left  me, 


giving  me  a  cuff'  or  two  with  her  hind  feet  in 
passing.  I  got  up,  picked  up  my  gun,  and 
staggered  away  as  last  as  my  aching  bones 
would  allow;  but  observing  that  she  turned 
round,  and  looked  back  towards  me,  before 
entering  the  bush,  1  lay  down  in  the  long 
grass,  by  which  means  I  escaped  her  obser- 
vation. 

"  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  high  bank  of 
the  river,  I  met  my  brother,  who  had  not  been 
at  this  day's  hunt,  but  had  run  out  on  being 
told  by  one  of  the  men  that  he  had  seen  me 
killed.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  meet- 
ing me  alone,  and  in  a  whole  skin,  though 
plastered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  While 
he,  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Cape  regiment  and  I, 
were  yet  talking  of  my  adventure,  a  soldier  of 
the  R.  A.  corps,  of  the  name  of  M'Clane,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  large  male  elephant, 
which  had  been  driven  towards  the  village. 
The  ferocious  animal  gave  chase,  and  caught 
him  immediately  under  the  height  where  we 
were  standing — carried  him  some  distance  in 
his  trunk — then  threw  him  down,  and  brinojno; 
his  four  feet  together,  trod  and  stamped  upon 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  till  he  was  quite 
dead.  Leaving  the  corpse  for  a  little  time,  he 
again  returned,  as  if  to  make  quite  sure  of  his 
destruction,  and  kneeling  down,  crushed  and 
kneaded  the  body  with  his  fore-legs.  Then 
seizing  it  again  with  his  trunk,  he  carried  it 
to  the  edge  of  ihe  jungle,  and  threw  it  among 
the  bushes.  While  this  tragedy  was  going  on, 
rny  brother  and  I  scrambled  down  the  bank  as 
far  as  we  could,  and  fired  at  t he  furious  ani- 
mal, but  we  were  at  loo  great  a  distance  to  be 
of  any  service  to  the  unfortunate  man  who  was 
crushed  almost  to  a  jelly. 

"  Shortly  after  this  catastrophe,  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  people  broke  this  male  elephant's 
left  fore-leg,  which  completely  disabled  him 
from  running.  On  this  occasion,  we  witness- 
ed a  touching  instance  of  affection  and  saga- 
city in  the  elephant,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to 
relate,  as  it  so  well  illustrates  the  character  of 
this  noble  animal.  Seeing  the  danger  and 
distress  of  her  mate,  the  female  before  men- 
tioned (my  personal  antagonist),  regardless  of 
her  own  danger,  quitted  her  shelter  in  the 
bush,  rushed  out  to  his  assistance,  walked 
round  and  round  him  chasing  away  the  assail- 
ants, and  still  returning  to  his  side  and  caress- 
ing him  ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  walk  she 
placed  her  flank  under  his  wounded  side  and 
supported  him.  This  scene  continued  nearly 
halfan  hour,  until  the  female  received  a  severe 
wound  from  C.  Mackenzie,  which  drove  her 
again  to  the  hush,  where  she  speedily^  sank 
exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood  ;  and  the  male 
soon  after  received  a  mortal  wound  also  from 
the  same  officer. 

11  Thus  ended  our  elephant  hunt ;  and  I  need 
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hardly  say  that  what  we  witnessed  on  this 
occasion,  of  the  intrepidity  and  ferocity  of 
these  powerful  animals,  rendered  us  more  cau- 
tious in  our  dealings  with  them  for  the 
future." 

Y.  Z. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fourth  Month,  1850. 

The  weather  during  the  month  just  ended, 
has  been,  generally,  very  cool  and  changeable 
— more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Third, 
than  Fouith  month.  The  thermometer  stood 
at,  or  below  the  freezing  point,  at  sunrise,  on 
twelve  days  during  the  month.  Vegetation  is 
remarkably  backward  ;  it  having  made  very 
little  progress,  till  within  a  few  days, — but  few 
of  the  forest  trees,  yet,  exhibit  any  appearance 
of  greenness  amongst  their  boughs,  or  even 
much  enlargement  of  the  buds.  Fruit  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  peach  and  apricot, 
have  not  yet  bloomed.  Several  of  our  spring 
flowers  are  open,  which  ere  this,  have  com- 
monly passed  away, — we  would  say,  they  are 
two  or  three  weeks  later  than  they  were  last 
year.  A  number  of  our  feathered  visiters  have 
arrived,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  in  haste  about 
building. 

The  1st  and  2nd,  mostly  clear  and  cool. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  a  heavy  rain  fell 
— nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  5th. — Com- 
menced raining  about  2  p.  m.,  and  continued 
moderately  for  two  hours,  when  the  atmos- 
phere became  cooler,  and  it  snowed  freely  till 
next  morning,  principally  melting  as  it  fell — 
depth  estimated  at  about  six  inches.  Cleared 
off  cold  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  froze 
pretty  hard  that  night.  8th. — Cool  and  blus- 
try  ;  several  slight  showers  of  rain,  and  a  little 
snow  in  t lie  afternoon.  9th. — Clear  and  cool ; 
freezing  in  the  shade  at  9  a.m.  ]0th. — A 
very  disagreeable  day  ;  about  one  inch  of  snow 
fell,  which  soon  disappeared.  From  10th  to 
24l h. — Continued  cool,  with  an  occasional 
shower.  25th. — The  fields  white  with  frost, 
although  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  8° 
above  the  freezing  point.  This  phenomenon 
frequently  occurs,  even  when  a  self-registering 
thermometer  will  show  that  the  temperature 
has  not  been  so  low  as  the  freezing  point,  by 
several  degrees,  at  any  time  during  the  night. 
The  cause,  however,  experiment  will  explain. 

In  consequence  of  radiation,  Dr.  Wells 
found,  that  on  clear  and  cold  nights,  a  thermo- 
meter in  contact  with  the  grass,  stood  from  7  to 
15°  lower  than  another  indicating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  as  the  latter,  at  all 
times  contains  more  or  less  moisture,  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  a  mass  of  air  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  objects 
upon  it  at  such  times,  a  portion  of  the  watery 
vapour  contained  in  it,  is  condensed,  and  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  dew.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  after  the  deposition,  is 
at  or  below  32°,  the  dew  is  congealed,  and 
becomes  hoar  frost.  Hence,  we  may  have 
frost,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  as  much  as  46  or  47°  above  zero  of  Fah- 
renheit. 

26th. — Warm  and  damp  in  the  morning;  a 
shower  in  the  evening,  which  seemed  (o  revive 


the  vegetable  kingdom  very  greatly.  On  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  some  thunder,  and  a  light 
fall  of  rain — much  lightning  far  to  the  north. 
A  heavy  shower,  with  considerable  thunder 
and  lightning,  about  1  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  29th  ; 
another  about  half-past  5,  and  one  at  9,  with 
some  snow,  after  which  it  cleared  off,  and  a 
strong  N.  W.  wind  prevailed  during  the  day, 
which  cooled  the  atmosphere  considerably  to- 
wards evening. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the 


Fourth  month,  was  from  24  on  the  18th,  to  76 
on  the  28th,  or  52°.  The  mean  temperature 
from  sunrise  to  2  p.  m.,  was  45|° — about  l£° 
lower  than  that  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  18  days. 
The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  for  the 
month,  was  3.38  inches  ;  about  7  inches  of 
snow.  In  Fourth  month,  1849,  1.89  inches 
of  rain,  and  8  inches  of  snow. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Fifth  mo,  1st,  1850. 
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From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1850. 

HANNAH  BRAGG. 

Hannah  Bragg,  of  Hawkshead,  an  elder, 
widow  of  John  Bragg,  deceased  Ninth  month 
8th,  1849,  aged  95  years. 

A  life  of  humble  piety,  crowned  with  peace 
and  with  greenness  in  old  age,  affords  great 
encouragement  to  the  Christian  traveller. 
Such  a  life  was  that  of  the  honoured  Friend 
whose  death  is  here  noticed. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Han- 
nah Wilson,  of  High  Wray,  near  Hawkshead, 
in  Lancashire.  (See  Piety  Promoted,  vol.  X., 
p.  130.)  These  pious  and  well  concerned  pa- 
rents brought  her  up  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  these 
became  her  own  from  a  sense  of  their  value. 
While  young,  she  yielded  to  the  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  witnessed  Christ  to  be  her 
Saviour.  She  trod  the  Christian's  path  through 
life,  in  much  simplicity,  bound  to  the  law  and 
testimony  of  her  God,  and  showing  forth  his 
praise  by  a  circumspect  life  and  conversation. 


For  nearly  sixty  years,  she  and  her  valued 
husband  (of  whom  there  is  a  notice  in  the  An- 
nual Monitor  of  1845,)  resided  near  the  little 
town  of  Hawkshead,  which  is  situated  in 
mountainous,  picturesque  country,  not  far  from 
the  west  side  of  Windermere  Lake.  They  were, 
regular  and  diligent  attenders  of  the  small 
meeting  of  Colthousc,  which  was  held  for 
nearly  fifty  years  of  their  lives  with  very  little 
outward  ministry  ;  but  being  concerned  rever- 
ently to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  silence,  they 
felt  the  pieciousness  of  drawing  nigh  unto  Him 
in  spirit ;  and  their  strength  was  renewed  from 
season  to  season. 

They  livetl  among  their  neighbours  in 
Christian  love  and  kindness,  seeking  to  do 
good  and  to  communicate,  and  in  circumspec- 
tion and  humility  to  maintain  their  profession 
as  Friends  with  consistency  ;  and  thus  they 
gained  the  esteem,  the  love  and  the  respect  of 
those  around  them. 

They  both  filled  the  important  station  ol 
elder  in  our  Society  for  many  years,  and  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  flock 
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animating  them  to  tlw.i  exercise  of  hope  in  t he 
mercy  and  long-suffering  of  God,  extended  lo 
Mankind  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  hufmble 
submission  to  his  government,  bor  many 
years  they  went  hut  little  from  home,  except 
to  attend  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings; but  their  minds  were  not  contracted; 
love  to  God,  and  love  to  man  increased  with 
increasing  years,  and  their  Christian  course 
was  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  scripture  pas* 
sage, — •'  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining 
light,  that  shiueth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day." 

After  a  union  of  57  years,  Hannah  Bragg 
Was  left  a  widow  in  1^41,  being  then  about  90 
years  of  age.  She  felt  tenderly  the  separation 
from  one  to  whom  she  had  been  so  closely 
united  in  the  bond  of  Christian  love  and  fellow- 
ship; but  she  honoured  his  memory,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  humble  belief  that  he  had  entered 
into  the  everlasting  rest  of  the  righteous. 

At  all  times  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  her 
Friends,  but  she  prized  especially  the  privilege  of 
waiting  with  them  upon  God.  In  these  seasons 
she  sought  to  experience  the  feeling  of  his  love 
being  spread  over  them  ;  and  there  are  many 
who  hold  in  sweet  remembrance  the  spiritual 
communion  of  which  they  were  favoured  to 
partake  with  her,  to  their  mutual  comfort. 

The  Friends  composing  the  little  meeting  of 
which  she  was  so  long  a  member,  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  of  visiting  her,,  when,  from  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  she  could  no  longer  be 
with  them  in  their  religious  assemblies  ;  and  it 
was  a  privilege  to  witness  the  sweetness  and 
the  brightness  of  the  evening  of  her  lengthened 
pilgrimage,  marked  as  it  conspicuously  was, 
by  Christian  gentleness  and  politeness,  by  love 
to  our  Society,  to  the  Church  of  Christ  every- 
where, and  the  world  at  large;  but  above  all, 
to  her  heavenly  Father,  and  to  that  gracious 
Saviour,  on  whom  she  humbly  and  confidingly 
relied. 

A  good  understanding,  regulated  and  ma- 
tured by  Christian  experience,  rendered  her 
judgment  of  great  value ;  and  this  continued 
bright  and  clear  to  the  close  of  her  life.  She 
was  so  nearly  deprived  of  sight,  as  for  many 
years  to  be  unable  to  read  ;  but  far  from  mur- 
muring at  her  privations,  she  often  recurred 
with  gratitude  to  the  mercy  and  goodness 
which,  she  remarked,  had  followed  her  all  her 
lifelong;  saying,  "  I  cannot  be  too  thankful 
for  my  blessings  ;  they  cannot  be  numbered." 

Speaking  toward  the  close  of  life  of  the  im- 
portance of  humility,  she  remarked,  that  some 
gifted  persons  had  suffered  loss  for  want  of  it, 
and  added,  "Our  Saviour  was  meek  and  low- 
ly, and  we  have  nothing  to  boast  of." 

She  was  up  as  usual  most  of  the  day  pre- 
vious to  her  decease;  heard  with  much  interest 
a  document  read  connected  with  some  passing 
events  ;  and  received  a  visit  from  some  of  her 
friends,  to  one  of  whom  she  expressed,  with  a 
mind  which  appeared  full  of  heavenly  love,  a 
desire  that  she  might  be  kept  in  patience  and 
be  preserved  from  bringing  any  dishonour  on 
that  cause  which  had  so  long  been  dear  to  her. 
She  passed  a  restless  night,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  spoke  of  the  desirableness  of  a 
release  from  this  mortal  state ;  and  soon  after 
she  quietly  ceased  to  breathe  ;  being  gathered, 


we  may  reverently  believe,  into  the  garner  of 
the  Lord,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 


All  Epistle  of  George  Fox— 16)7. 

Dear  Friends, — Let  God's  wisdom  have  the 
stay  of  your  minds,  and  let  it  he  the  end  of  all 
your  words  :  beware  of  that  spirit  which  leads 
out  of  it  into  anything.  There  is  a  day  com- 
ing, wherein  some  may  wish  that  they  had 
walked  in  wisdom,  as  touching  the  weaknesses 
of  others;  for  what  know  ye  who  may  stand, 
or  who  may  fell  in  the  day  of  God's  trial  ? 
Then  many  who  have  been  unstable,  may  wish 
that  they  had  kept  their  secrets  in  their  bosoms, 
and  in  God's  wisdom  sought  to  restore  all  and 
not  to  scatter,  as  that  spirit  doeth  which  can- 
not hear  and  cover  the  weaknesses  of  others 
who  are  yet  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  trials 
are  many.  I  have  seen  a  great  danger  in  this 
thing,  wherefore  beware  of  that  spirit  that  can- 
not bear  or  forgive  others  ;  for  that  which 
cannot,  will  discover  rather  than  vocer,  and 
bring  a  cloud  over  many  wheresoever  it  is  re- 
ceived, and  raise  the  contrary  in  many,  and 
vail  the  Just  (it  may  be  in  whole  meetings,) 
for  want  of  wisdom  to  be  staid  in  the  meek 
spirit,  which  tries  all  spirits,  and  gives  clear 
sight  of  things.  For  want  of  this,  many  may 
be  cast  by  and  scarce  ever  restored  again. 
Therefore  I  say  tread  over  the  dead,  and  that 
which  works  in  that  nature,  and  reach  to  the 
witness  in  all ;  so  will  ye  stand  for  God,  and 
God  will  bless  you  in  the  day  of  trial. 

R.  S.  to  John  Thorpe— 1762. 

"The  church  should  edify  itself  in  love, 
and  when  the  active  and  zealous  members  of 
a  meeting  are  collected  together,  there  is  sea- 
sonable opportunity  for  every  one  to  exercise 
their  several  gifts  to  edification  ;  and  by  thus 
giving,  they  may  know  an  increase.  The 
discipline  is  a  branch  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  ministry;  and  by  long  experience  has  been 
found  lo  be  exceedingly  useful  in  the  conser- 
vation of  our  religious  Society.  The  members 
of  the  church  militant  are  still  coming  on  and 
U.o\n<r  off  the  stage  of  action  :  there  must  be  a 
succession  of  clean  hands  to  handle  the  disci- 
pline, and  there  must  be  some  time  in  learning, 
that  they  may  have  skill  in  the  work  ;  and 
those  who  are  already  qualified  should  be  pre- 
sent, ready,  and  apt  to  teach.  The  confer- 
ences also  in  Monthly  Meetings, among  minis- 
ters and  elders,  should  (according  to  my  best 
feelings)  be  diligently  kept  up  ;  these  should 
he  holy  convocations,  solemn  meetings.  Those 
of  this  class,  casting  down  their  crowns  before 
Hirn  '  who  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and 
power,'  may,  under  His  blessed  influence,  as 
iron  sharpens  iron,  and  diamond  cuts  diamond, 
be  made  instrumental  of  help  one  to  another, 
and  consequently  of  help  to  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  large." 

"  Clouds  filled  with  Gospel  rain,  wafted 
along  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  compressed  by  the 
Almighty  hand,  and  discharging  themselves  on 
the  people, is  the  perfection  of  instrumental  help. 
Yet  to  be  looking  too  earnestly  at  these  clouds, 


and  watching  which  way  the  wind  is  driving 
them,  is  not  the  way  for  us  to  profit.  "  He 
that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow,  and  he 
that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap."  We 
have  abundant  cause  to  rely  on  that  bountiful 
and  gracious  Hand,  and  to  trust  in  that  Source 
of  supply  that  has  never  failed.  Seek^rst  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  was  the  precept  of  the  Re- 
deemer,— -first,  in  the  early  part  of  life, — frst, 
as  the  object  of  greatest  value, — -first,  as  re- 
quiring the  most  diligent  attention  and  pursuit. 
This  being,  through  heavenly  help,  put  in 
practice,  there  is  no-doubt  but  other  less  essen- 
tial, yet  necessary  things  will  be  added.  Time 
is  short  and  fleeting.  A  little  will  suffice  for 
our  quick  passage.  One  thing  (as  our  Lord 
told  Mary)  is  needful,  absolutely  needful  :  may 
we  happily  choose,  and  be  preserved  to  perse- 
vere in  our  predilection  for  that  good  part, 
which  is  unmixedly  good,  which  makes  truly 
rich,  and  is  free  from  the  appendages  of 
worldly  sorrow." 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1850. 

SARAH  PHELPS. 

Sarah  Phelps,  of  Dublin,  an  elder,  widow  of 
Willcocks  Phelps,  deceased  Twelfth  month 
24th,  1848,  aged  87  years. 

This  beloved  Friend  may  indeed  be  com- 
pared to  a  shock  of  corn  gathered  in  in  its 
season.  Her  intellects  were  clear  to  the  last, 
her  spirit  lively,  and  her  heart  filled  with  love 
to  God  and  to  her  fellow-creatures. 

In  very  early  life  she  was  deprived  of  a 
valuable  mother,  and  thereby  precluded  from 
much  intercourse  with  Friends,  being  placed 
at  a  school  where  but  little  regard  was  paid  to 
religious  instruction.  In  a  short  account  of 
her  own  life,  written  for  her  children,  she  says, 
"  During  the  four  or  five  years  spent  there,  I 
scarcely  knew  anything  of  Friends;  never 
went  to  meeting,  but  during  my  short  vaca- 
tions, and  entered  into  all  the  gaieties  of  the 
world  for  which  my  education  seemed  alone 
suited  :  the  days  and  years  were  passed  in 
careless  ease  and  enjoyment,  without  consid- 
ering from  whom  my  comforts  flowed  ;  yet  the 
mercy  of  God  was  still  round  about  me,  so 
that  in  looking  hack  to  this  period  of  my  life, 
I  am  humbled  under  the  consideration  of  His 
marvellous  loving- kindness." 

In  her  twentieth  year,  she  married  and  re- 
moved from  Bristol  to  Dublin,  where  she  be- 
came more  associated  with  those  of  her 
own  profession,  and  from  this  time,  steadily, 
and  trustfully,  bent  her  steps  Zionwards.  She 
was  for  many  years  an  overseer;  and  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office, 
she  never  forgot  the  season  of  youthful  temp- 
tations to  which  she  had  been  herself  exposed, 
and  could  feel  for  those  similarly  circum- 
stanced; endeavouring  through  Christian  love, 
to  win  such  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 

Although  she  outlived  most  of  her  early 
friends,  she  was  encircled  by  many  who  loved 
and  honoured  her:  the  youth  were  attracted 
by  her  cheerful,  instructive  conversation;  and 
all  who  fell  with  her  that  the  lo\c  of  the  Sa- 
viour was  a  uniting  bond,  that  cast  aside  the 
boundaries  of  sect,  age  and  station,  accounted 
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it  a  privilege  to  be  of  ii«  number  of  her 
friends. 

In  reviewing  her  past  life,  she  thus  writes: 
"  1  desire  to  look  back  with  gratitude  to  my 
heavenly  Father,  who  has  brought  me  through 
many  trials  and  difficulties,  to  a  late  period  of 
my  life,  and  mercifully  conferred  many  bless- 
ings upon  me.  Though  it  has  pleased  Him  at 
times  to  hide  his  face  and  cause  clouds  and 
darkness — even  thick  darkness — to  be  round 
about  me,  yet  in  these  seasons,  He  has  enabled 
me  to  remember,  that  '  mercy  and  goodness 
are  the  habitation  of  His  throne;'  and  I  have 
desired  to  remember  how  often  the  Lord  hath 
spread  a  table  for  me  in  the  wilderness.  In 
thus  endeavouring  to  dwell  upon  his  past  bless- 
ings, how  often  1  might  have  set  up  my  Ebe- 
nezer  and  have  said,  '  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
helped  me.'  I  am  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
my  own  unworthiness  ;  and  the  prayer  of  my 
heart  is  to  my  heavenly  Father,  that  as,  in 
mercy  He  hath  been  my  Alpha,  He  will  also 
be  my  Omega." 

Her  last  illness  was  of  short  duration,  and 
she  was  mercifully  spared  much  suffering  ;  her 
expressions  were  few,  but  those  who  were  in- 
timately acquainted  with  her,  were  fully  satis- 
fied that  in  the  things  of  salvation,  she  did  so 
wholly  lean  upon  the  Beloved  of  souls,  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  doubt,  as  to  where  her  hopes 
were  placed  and  her  heart  fixed. 

The  day  before  her  close,  in  conversing 
with  some  of  her  family,  she  spoke  of  her  many 
blessings  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude;  and 
afterwards,  on  observing  one  of  her  daughters 
standing  by  her,  she  repeated  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions,"  adding  after  a  pause,  "  I  trust  there 
is  one  prepared  for  me,  if  it  be  even  one  of  the 
lowest." 

The  last  day  she  lay  very  peacefully,  and 
often  appeared  in  mental  supplication;  On 
one  of  her  daughters  remarking,  "The  Sa- 
viour is  precious  to  thee.;"  she  responded  with 
perfect  consciousness.  This  was  not  many 
hours  before  her  spirit  look  its  flight,  it  was 
hopefully,  and  humbly  believed,  to  that  land 
of  rest  and  peace  for  which  her  soul  had  often 
panted,  and  where  she  might  unite  in  the  holy 
anthem  of,  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power,  be  unto  Him,  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever." 


"Take  care  ofeniragins  in  too  manv  bene- 
volent  plans  or  pursuits:  it  may  be  overdone, 
and  raih.'r  weaken  than  strengthen  the  best 
life  in  individuals;  and  I  think  1  have  seen  the 
gift  of  the  holy  anointing  turned  from  ils  own 
channel  by  great  devotedness  to  these  things, 
to  the  disqualification  of  some  for  advancing 
the  cause  of  Truth  in  the  way  designed  by  in- 
finite and  unerring  Wisdom.  At  the  same 
time  I  quite  believe  that  philanthropy  is  regard- 
ed by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  heart  will  no  doubt  meet  ils  happv 
reward."— S.  G. 


Sir  William  Jones. — Sir  William  Jones 
through  the  course  of  his  life  gave  ample  tes- 
timony of  his  belief  in  Christianity.  His  de- 
fence of  the  chronology  of  Moses  is  preserved 


in  the  Asiatic  transactions.  His  opinion  of 
the  sacred  writings  we  have  in  his  own  words 
as  follows  :  "  1  have  regularly  and  attentively 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  this  volume  independently  of  ils  Di- 
vine origin,  conlains  more  sublimity  and 
beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important 
history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, than  can  be  collected  from  all  the  books 
in  whatever  age  or  language  they  may  have 
been  composed." 

Selected. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  WANTS. 

I  want  that  adorning  divine, 

Thou  only,  my  God,  canst  bestow  ; 
I  want  in  those  beautiful  garments  to  shine, 

Which  distinguish  thy  household  below. 

Gol.  iii.  12—17. 

I  want,  O  I  I  want  to  attain 

Some  likeness,  my  Saviour,  to  thee, 
That  longed-for  resemblance  once  more  to  regain, 

Thy  comeliness  put  upon  me. 

1  John  iii.  2,  3. 

I  want  to  be  marked  for  thy  own, 

Thy  seal  on  my  forehead  to  wear, 
To  receive  that  "  new  name"  on  the  mystic  white 
stone, 

Which  only  Thyself  canst  declare. 

Rev.  ii.  17. 

I  want  every  moment  to  feel 

That  the  Spirit  does  dwell  in  my  heart, 

That  His  power  is  present  to  cleanse  and  to  heal, 
And  newness  of  life  to  impart. 

Rom.  viii.  11 — 16. 

I  want  so  in  Thee  to  abide, 

As  to  bring  forth  some  fruit  to  thy  praise, 
The  branch  which  Thou  prunest,  though  feeble  and 
dried, 

May  languish,  but  never  decays. 

John  xv.  2 — 5. 

I  want  thine  own  hand  to  unbind 

Each  tie  to  terrestrial  things, 
Too  tenderly  cherished,  too  closely  entwined, 

Where  my  heart  too  tenaciously  clings. 

1  John  ii.  15. 

I  want  by  my  aspect  serene, 

My  actions  and  words  to  declare, 
That  my  treasure  is  placed  in  a  country  unseen, 

That  my  heart  and  affections  are  there. 

Matt.  vi.  19—21. 

I  want  as  a  traveller  to  haste 

Straight  onward,  nor  pause  on  my  way, 

No  forethought  nor  anxious  contrivance  to  waste 
On  the  tent  only  fixed  lor  a  day. 

Ileb.  xiii.  5,  6. 

I  want,  and  this  sums  up  my  prayer 

To  glorify  Thee  till  I  die ; 
Then  calmly  to  yield  up  my  soul  to  thy  care, 

And  breathe  out  in  prayer  my  last  sigh. 

Phil.  iii.  8,  9. 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  Large  Diamond. 

About  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a  large 
diamond,  one  of  the  largest  yet  discovered,  was 
found  in  India,  in  the  Nizam's  country,  under 
circumstances  of  rather  a  curious  nature.  It 
was  first  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  native  child, 
who  was  playing  wilh  it  ignorant  of  its  value. 
On  eight  annas  being  offered  for  what  the  poor 
people  had  supposed  to  be  a  mere  stone,  their 
suspicion  was  excited,  and  ultimately  they  dis- 


covered that  the  bright  sjone  was  a  real  dia- 
mond. 

Unhappily,  it  has  not  been  preserved  entire, 
a  piece  having  been  chipped  off,  which,,  after 
passing  through  several  hands,  was  purchased 
by  a  native  banker  for  70,01)0  rupees.  The 
larger  piece  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
Nizam,  the  governor  of  the  country  in  which 
this  remarkable  specimen  was  discovered.  It 
has  been  seen  by  many  Europeans.  Its  foim 
is  an  irregular  oval  nearly  flat  on  one  side. 
Its  length  is  almost  exactly  two  and  a  half 
inches,  and  its  greatest  breadth  an  inch  and  a 
third  :  its  average  thickness  is  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch.  These,  be  it  observed,  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  larger  piece  now  held  by  the 
Nizam.  What  was  the  size  of  the  original 
stone — the  bright  pebble  plaything  of  the  little 
Hindoo — we  are  not  informed.  The  weight 
of  the  Nizam's  fragment,  as  estimated  from 
models  of  it  belonging  to  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  is  1 108  grains, 
or  more  than  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  Troy. 

"  This  is  equal,"  says  the  article  from  which 
the  above  particulars  are  obtained,  "  to  277 
carats  of  weight  of  the  rough  diamond  ;  and  as 
the  rough  stones  are  usually  taken  to  give  but 
one  hall' of  their  weight — when  cut  and  polish- 
ed, it  would  allow  138^  carats,  or  a  weight 
between  the  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond  (I36f 
carats),  and  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany (139  carats),  for  it  in  its  present  condi- 
tion ;  and  if  we  take  it  that  one-eighth  of  what 
it  would  be  when  polished  was  taken  off  with 
ihe  splinter  sold  to  the  native,  as  related  by 
Captain  Fitzgerald,  we  shall  then  have  1553 
carats  for  the  possible  weight  of  it,  if  it  had 
been  cut  and  polished  entire;  which  would 
then  place  it  as  to  weight  between  the  Tuscan 
and  the  great  Russian  diamond  of  195  carats, 
which  last  is  well  known  to  be  an  Indian 
stone." 

This  Russian  diamond  was  purloined  from 
a  Brahminical  idol  by  a  French  soldier  :  after 
passing  through  several  hands  it  was  purchas- 
ed by  the  Empress  Catharine  for  the  sum  of 
90,000  pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  4.000 
pounds.  The  largest  known  diamond  is  pro- 
bably one  mentioned  by  Tavernier,  in  posses- 
sion of  ihe  Great  Mogid.  It  was  found  in  Gol- 
conda  in  1550;  it  is  of  the  size  of  half  a  hen's 
egg,  and  is  said  to  weigh  900  carats,  or  seven 
and  a  half  ounces. 

For "  Tlie  Friend." 

PIN  G  RE'S  COMET. 
No.  36  of  Vol.  XXI  of  "The  Friend,"  and 
the  two  succeeding  numbers,  contained  an  arti- 
cle on  the  expected  return  of  the  great  comet 
of  1264  and  1556.    The  effect  of  the  larger 

...  o 

planets  upon  its  motions  had  not  then  been  as- 
certained, and  its  return  was  looked  for  about 
the  year  1848.  Although  watch  has  been 
constantly  kept,  the  comet  has  not  been  detect- 
ed. But  ihe  return  of  this  wandering  orb  is 
not  yet  to  be  despaired  of.  J.  R.  Hind,  of 
London,  stated  in  a  letter  of  Third  month  7th, 
1850,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  that  J.  T.  Barber,  of  Etwell,  has  com- 
puted the  effect  of  the  perturbations  due  chiefly 
to  Jupiter's  attraction  during  the  last  revolution. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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He  lliuis  that  "  between  the  years  1550  and 
l.nVJ  the  united  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn would  diminish  the  period  263  days,  but 
that  between  1594  and  1806  it  would  be  in- 
creased  by  t lie  action  of  Jupiter  alone  no  less 
than  To  I  days,  so  that  a  retardation  of  488 
days  must  take  place.  How  much  longer 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  may  detain  it 
beyond  this  lime  we  do  not  at  present  know." 
J.  li.  Hind  considers  that  search  for  the  comet 
should  be  continued  until  the  close  of  1851, 
and  he  states  that  the  region  of  the  heavens 
about  the  constellation  Hydra  should  at  this 
time  be  particularly  examined. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Mother  of  Lord  Byron. 

Much  has  been  said,  but  not  too  much,  on 
the  mother's  influence  in  forming  the  tender 
minds  of  youth  to  virtue  and  to  usefulness. 
The  following  is  an  awful  exemplification  of 
the  power  of  that  influence,  whether  for  evil  or 
for  good. 

Lord  Byron  was  afflicted  with  a  club-foot, 
and  when  young  he  submitted  to  some  very 
painful  operations  to  have  the  deformity  re- 
moved, but  with  no  success.  His  mother  was 
a  proud,  passionate,  and  wicked  woman,  and 
even  the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  seemed 
stifled.  There  is  no  good  proof  that  her  son 
naturally  had  a  worse  disposition  than  other 
children,  but  there  was  in  him  a  great  power 
for  guod  or  evil,  waiting  only  to  be  quickened 
into  life.  Let  us  see  the  influence  his  mother 
exerted  on  this  brilliant  and  powerful  mind. 

The  readers  of  Byron's  life  must  have  shud- 
dered to  hear  him  speak  of  his  mother.  Moore, 
the  biographer  of  Byron,  speaks  three  times  of 
this  fact,  and  the  passages  are  so  remarkable 
that  I  will  transcribe  them  literally.  The  first 
is  brief  but  significant. 

"  On  the  sulijeet  of  his  deformed  foot  Byron 
described  the  feeling  ol  horror  and  humiliation 
that  came  over  him  when  his  mother,  in  one 
of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  a  '  lame 
iroi/'"    [Moore's  By  ion,  vol.  I.  p.  21.] 

The  second  passage  is  scarcely  less  signifi- 
cant : 

"But  in  the  case  of  Lord  By  ron,  disappoint- 
ment met  him  at  the  very  threshold  of  life. 
His  mother,  to  whom  his  affections  first  natu- 
rally and  with  order  turned,  either  repelled 
them  rudely,  or  capriciously  trifled  with  them. 
In  speaking  of  his  early  days  to  a  friend  at 
Genoa,  a  short  time  before  his  departure  for 
Greece,  he  traced  his  first  feelings  of  p  un  and 
humiliation  to  the  coldness  with  which  his  mo- 
ther had  received  his  caresses  in  infancy,  and 
the  frequent  taunts  on  his  personal  deformity 
with  which  she  wounded  him." 

This  passage,  found  on  the  14Gih  page,  is 
onlv  excelled  in  dreadfulness  by  the  following 
on  the  198th  page : 

"  He  had  spoken  of  his  mother  to  Lord 
Sligo,  and  with  a  feeling  that  seemed  little 
short  of  aversion.  '  Sometime  or  other,'  said 
Byron,  'I  will  tell  you  why  I  thus  feel  to- 
wards her.'  A  few  days  after,  when  they 
were  bathing  together  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanlo, 
he  referred  to  his  promise,  and  pointing  to  his 


naked  leg  exclaimed,  'Look  there!  it  is  to  her 
false  delicacy  at  my  birth  I  owe  that  deformity  ; 
and  yet  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  she  has 
never  ceased  to  taunt  and  reproach  me  with  it. 
Even  a  few  days  before  we  parted  for  the  last 
lime,  on  my  leaving  England,  she,  in  one  of 
her  fits  of  passion,  uttered  an  imprecation  on 
me,  praying  that  I  might  prove  as  ill-formed 
in  mind  as  I  am  in  body  !'  His  look  and 
manner  in  relating  the  frightful  circumstance, 
can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  seen 
him  in  a  similar  state  of  excitement." 

What  an  imprecation  from  the  lips  of  a  wo- 
man, and  that  woman  a  mother!  "  Praying 
that  I  might  prove  as  ill-shapen  in  mind  as  1 
am  in  body  !"  The  prayer  was  more  than 
answered. — New  York  Evangelist. 

Early  Crime  and  Late  Confession. — Late- 
ly, near  Nottingham,  an  old  man  of  seventy, 
named  John  Baguley,  died,  confessing  a  mur- 
der upon  a  hawker  of  shawls  not  less  than 
three  and-twenty  years  ago.  It  appears  that 
at  the  time  suspicion  was  directed  towards  the 
murderer,  and  doubt  gained  credence  from  the 
fact  that  within  twelve  months  afterwards  the 
suspected  rose  inexplicably  from  a  poor  la- 
bourer to  a  thriving  cottager.  Amongst  his 
own  family  his  guilt  was  well  known  ;  and  his 
first  wile's  threat  was  well  remembered,  "  Be 
quiet,  John,  you  know  I  have  got  yourcoat-of- 
arms  up  stairs,"  referring  to  some  blood-stain- 
ed clothes.  Ere  she  died  she  sought  to  relieve 
her  mind,  but  the  murderer  at  once  prohibited 
the  entrance  of  any  stranger,  and  her  burdened 
soul  never  freed  itself  in  this  world.  Subse- 
quenily  he  married  again  ;  and  scenes  of  mid- 
night tenor,  are  recorded  by  the  criminal's 
second  partner  :  expressions  such  as  "  The 
pick  that  I  did  it  wiih  is  in  the  dyke,"  &c. 
His  death-bed  was  a  spectacle  of  terror;  and 
wife,  children,  and  friends  fled  from  it  until 
death  had  stilled  his  voice. — Foreign  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  8. 
To  Mary  B. 

(Continued  from  page  271.) 

Oh  !  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  very  awful  truth, 
my  friend,  for  it  is  a  truth,  that  the  enemy  of 
our  soul's  eternal  welfare  hunts  for  the  pre- 
cious life,  the  substance  and  root  of  religion. 
If  he  can  eat  that  out,  if  he  can  deprive  us  ol 
that,  though  our  branches  of  prolession  be 
spread  forih  as  Lebanon,  we  shall  be  cut  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  as  a  tree  that  cumbereth 
the  ground  of  God's  vineyard.  He,  even  the 
enemy,  cares  not  how  busy  and  eager  we  are 
in  what  we  may  be  pleased  to  think  is  religion, 
and  to  call  so;  though  we  hold  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  very  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians in  their  original  purity  ;  yet  he  knows 
very  well  that  a  man's  creed  being  scriptural 
and  correct,  is  no  certain  criterion,  or  proof 
whereby  to  judge  what  spirit  it  is  that  rules 
in  him;  for  we  read  that  the  very  devils  be- 
lieve and  tremble;  and  they  could  easily  cry 
out  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  in 


the  flesh,  "  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;" 
and  again,  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  God."  But  Jesus  rebuking  them, 
suffered  them  not  to  speak  ;  because,  no  doubt, 
their  testimony  of  him,  though  true  in  respect 
to  the  matter  of  fact,  which  they  declared,  was 
as  it  were, a  liein  their  mouths, agreeably  to  what 
Jeremiah  says,"  Though  they  (wicked  men)say 
the  Lord  liveth,  yet  verily  they  swear  falsely." 
And  we  see  in  the  account  of  our  Saviour's 
temptation  in  I  he  wilderness,  how  aptly  Satan 
could  quote  scripture,  and  readily  bring  texts 
to  support  his  own  vile  purposes.  So  that  it 
seems  they  know  God,  Christ,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, (if  it  can  be  called  knowing,)  but 
submit  not  to  his  power.  Now  we  may  re- 
member that  where  Peter  confessed  and  said, 
"  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven." So  here  was  an  acknowledgment  and 
profession  arising  out  of  and  flowing  from  a 
measure  of  the  true,  living,  lively,  operative 
faith,  which  works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of 
the  heart  and  life.  And  here  was  something 
more,  somel  hmg  further,  something  far  beyond 
a  mere  hewing  out  of  systems  of  faith,  though 
the  very  nearest  to  scripture  and  to  truth,  and 
holding  them  merely  in  the  dead  notion,  or 
apprehension,  and  in  the  will  of  the  creature. 

1  have  seen  the  necessity  (not  to  use  a  less 
forcible  expression),  there  is  that  the  soul  come 
clear  out,  or  rather  that  it  wait  in  the  silence 
of  all  flesh,  and  in  the  nothingness  and  aban- 
donment of.self,  to  be  brought  clear  out,  of  all 
the  imitations  of  what  the  saints  in  light  be- 
lieved and  practised  through  the  fresh  ability, 
and  by  the  extended  grace,  and  in  the  pure 
Spirit  of  the  living  God;  that  it  should  come 
out.  of  all  the  conceivings,  and  conceits,  and 
imaginations,  about  the  things  of  his  kingdom, 
out  of  all  impatience  and  secret  pride,  (for  it 
is  nothing  better)  that  would  put  us  upon  mak- 
ing to  ourselves  a  graven  image  to  go  belore 
us,  and  which  is  apt  to  say  in  (he  secret  of  our 
hearts,  "  For  as  for  this  Moses,  we  wot  not 
what  is  become  of  him."  Few  follow  or  feel 
after  this  Moses,  their  spiritual  Guide,  Leader, 
Light,  &c,  which  is  Christ  Jesus  in  his  in- 
ward and  spiritual  appeal  a  nee,  who  said,  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to 
you;"  and  further  promised  that  be  would 
manifest  himself  unto  such  as  loved  him;  and 
that  those  who  should  follow  him  that  is  the 
Light  of  the  world,  should  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  should  have  the  light  of  life. 

It  is  indeed,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  that  alone  can 
lead  us  into  all  truth  ;  and  it  is  the  Spirit  which 
quickeneth,  for  the  flesh,  and  all  that  the  crea- 
ture can  do  by  its  own  strivings  and  stirrings, 
profiieth  nothing  in  the  work  of  God  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  man  any  more  than  the  wrath  of  man 
cannot  work  I  he  righteousness  of  God,  but 
binders  and  obstructs  greatly.  Now  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  is  that 
quickening  Spirit,  who  is  the  way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive, 
(nor  those  that  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  world,) 
because  it  seelh  him  not,  neither  known h  him  ; 
but  to  those  who  leave  all,  and  are  willing  to 
deny  themselves,  and  renounce  this  world's 
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spirit,  and  follow  him  in  the  regeneration,  the 
blessed  promise  and  assurance  is  lo  such,  even 
this,  "  He  dwelleth  xeith  you  and  shall  be  in 
you."  "  I  am  the  living  bread,"  said  he,  "  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  my  flesh  and  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him  ;"  so  such  spiritual 
communicants  know  Christ  in  them  their  hope 
of  glory,  and  are  elected  in  him  thai  is  elect 
and  precious  ;  and  all  others  that  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  none  of  his,  and  so  are  in 
the  reprobation,  cast  out  and  rejected  from  his 
•presence,  favour,  and  countenance,  in  whose 
presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  in  whose  fa- 
vour there  is  life;  for  they  walk  not  in  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  and  his  countenance 
doih  behold  the  upright.  These  are  the  repro- 
bates among  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue, 
and  family,  all  the  world  over;  for  said  the 
apostle,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be 
reprobates,^  and  this  was  the  criterion  to  show 
whether  they  were  in  the  faith.  And  those 
that  do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, he  gives  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
for  his  Holy  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with 
man.  And  such  as  slight  and  despise  his  gift 
of  grace  which  hath  appeared  unto  all  men — 
his  good  Spirit  which  he  gave  and  still  gives 
to  instruct  men — rejecting  his  offers  of  salva- 
tion, not  occupying  with  the  talent  or  measure 
of  faith  dealt  to  every  man, — these  are  the  men 
of  corrupt  minds,  who  are  reprobate  concerning 
the  faith,  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate, 
their  mind  and  conscience  being  (more  or  less) 
defiled. 

Now  Paul  exercised  himself  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God,  or 
he  would  have  been  in  the  reprobation.  But 
he,  even  he  that  was  so  great  an  Apostle,  kept 
under  his  body,  and  brought  it  into  subjection, 
and  preached  that  men  should  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body  ;  for  at  that  time  he  was 
aware  that  if  he  did  not,  he  might  be  a  castaway. 
I  have  seen  and  assuredly  known,  that  God  is 
a  Spirit,  that  God  is  Light,  that  Christ  is  Light, 
and  that  he  was  the  true  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  And 
as  many  as  now  receive  him  in  the  way  of  his 
coming,  who  knocks  at  the  door  of  man's 
heart,  to  them  he  now  gives  power,  (as  he  did 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  to  those  that  received 
him  in  that  manifestation  of  himself  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,)  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  in  his  name.  Now, 
his  name  is  something  more  than  those  five  or 
eleven  letters  that  make  up  the  name  Jesus 
Christ;  his  name  is  his  power,  and  there  is 
none  other  name  given  among  men  whereby 
any  can  be  saved,  but  this  name  Jesus,  which 
signifies  a  Saviour  ;  and  this  name  is  a  mys- 
tery to  many,  and  is  above  every  name.  And 
he  "  whose  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God," 
had  a  name  written  that  no  man  knew;  and 
such  as  overcame  were  to  have  written  upon 
them  a  new  name,  "  which  no  man  knoweth 
save  him  that  receiveth  it."  So  that  thou 
mayst  understand  that  it  is  not  saying  Lord, 
Lord,  neither  is  it  doing  many  wonderful 
works  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  (if  only  in  the 
name,  and  not  in  the  power,)  it  is  not  the  bow- 
ing the  head  at  the  word  Jesus,  but  bowing 
down  the  heart  at,  and  into,  and  in  his  name 
or  power,  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  ful-) 
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filling  his  command.  "  He  is  antichrist  that 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  said  the  be- 
loved John,  who  leaned  upon  Jesus  and  not  to 
his  own  understanding,  as  all  the  beloved  dis- 
ciples ever  have  done;  so  John  did  not  deny 
Jesus,  but  let  Jesus  set  up  his  kingdom,  power 
and  glory  above  every  other  principality,  pow- 
er, might,  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  under  whose  feet  all  things  are  put, 
and  whose  kingdom  is  within.  For  according 
to  scripture  language,  "  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God,  and 
dwelleth  in  him.''''  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  How  in  the  name,  except  in  the  sense 
before  mentioned  ?  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
in  my  name  that  will  I  do." — This  is  a  great 
attainment,  to  arrive  at  that  slate  wherein  our 
prayers  and  our  alms  go  up  with  acceptance 
before  God,  and  he  answers  all  our  petitions. 
These  are  God's  true  Israel,  his  circumcised 
ones.  "  We  are  the  circumcision,  which  wor- 
ship God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 
Now  this  I  firmly  believe,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt,  that  wherever  true  prayer  is  offered, 
all  over  the  world,  that  prayer  of  the  heart  is 
answered  and  accepted,  though  burdened  and  al- 
most choked  as  it  were  with  idolatrous,  or  su- 
perstitious, heathenish  customs,  and  inventions, 
and  opinions  ;  the  desire  of  the  soul  after  hea- 
venly good,  though  mixed  ever  so  much  with 
crude,  vague,  idle,  empty  notions,  God  re- 
gards, and  will  regard  ;  for  even  this  is  of  his 
own  raising  up  in  the  heart,  and  his  favour  is 
towards  the  least  appearance  of  good  in  all, 
whilst  his  controversy  is  only  with  the  evil  in 
all.  Oh  !  how  he  bears  with  the  weakness, 
the  error,  the  darkness,  as  well  as  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  poor  creatures!  "  He  knoweth  our 
frame,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 
How  he  blotleth  out  continually,  and  remem- 
bereth loving-kindness  wherever  there  is  any 
turning  unto  him,  any  remaining  desire  to  seek 
his  face.  And  if  this  is  so  with  us  who  have 
heard,  read,  and  been  made  acquainted  through 
the  means  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  merciful 
dealings  of  the  Lord  in  all  ages,  who  in  these 
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latter  days  hath  also  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  him, — surely 
how  much  more  is  his  divine  care  and  pity, 
and  tender  regard,  ready  to  pass  by  and  to  for- 
give such  as  have  not,  from  some  natural  in- 
capacity, had  those  advantages  and  privileges! 
Men,  we  must  remember,  are  not  all  under  the 
same  dispensation,  nor  have  the  same  people 
been  at  different  periods  under  the  same  dis- 
pensation ;  yet  under  every  dispensation  of 
God  to  man,  the  same  eternal  justice,  the  same 
everlasting  Truth  is  displayed,  though  in  dif- 
ferent   measures    or   degrees    of  clearness. 

Never,  however,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  unto  this  day,  did  the  Almighty  require  of 
any  nation,  people,  or  person,  that  which  he 
gave  not  or  offered,  ability  to  perform.  This  is  a 
principle  or  truth  which  is  so  plain,  and  so 
self-evident,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  how 
any  man  or  woman  can  persuade  themselves 
otherwise.  Yet  we  see  some,  and  indeed  not 
few,  even  in  these  days,  who,  laying  aside  or 
doubting  this  unchangeable  truth,  are  led  into 
monstrous  absurdities  and  vanities,  contrary 


to  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  an 
the  concurring  testimony  of  most  righteoi 
men  of  all  ages. 

It  would  not  be  to  my  present  purpos 
to  go  through  all  the  dispensations  recordt 
in  the  Bible,  to  prove  this  point  of  doctrine 
for  I  am  well  persuaded  that  if  thou  a 
one  that  doubtest  of  that  which  I  affirn 
thou  mayst  pervert  the  plainest  and  mo 
positive  passages  in  scripture,  which  I  shou! 
adduce,  and  wrest  them  to  thy  own  d< 
struction  or  detriment,  which  I  earnestl 
crave  may  not  be  thy  case;  though  from  tl 
feelings  that  have  been  with  me  through  wri 
ing  this  letter,  I  have  cause  to  fear  lest  the 
should  have  some  leaning  in  thy  judgmei 
towards  those  that  hold  such  doctrines  ;  I  mea 
the  Calvinists  ;  towards  whom  and  all  men 
have  no  enmity,  but  desire  they  may  come  i 
see  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  b< 
accepts  and  elects  (or  chooses)  such  as  fef 
him  and  work  righteousness,  and  refuses  ar 
rejects  only  those  that  live  and  die  in  sin,  ar 
do  not  repent  thereof. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Daily  News 

The  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Marylant 
Boundary. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  message  j 
Gov.  Johnston,  transmitting  to  the  Legislatu 
a  report  of  the  Joint  Commissioners,  and 
Col.  Graham,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  in  rel 
tion  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  i 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Tl 
documents  in  all  occupy  some  thirty-six  page 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Goven 
ors  of  the  three  States,  were  H.  G.  S.  Key,  c 
the  part  of  Maryland  ;  Joshua  P.  Eyre,  on  tl 
part  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  George  R.  Riddl 
on  the  part  of  Delaware.  Early  in  Octobi 
last,  they  individually  and  in  joint  consultatioi 
sought  the  information  necessary  in  the  di 
charge  of  their  duties,  saw  that  much  scienc 
and  many  intricate  mathematical  problen 
were  involved,  and  secured  the  services 
two  distinguished  mathematicians.  They  als 
sought  assistance  from  the  General  Gover 
ment,  and,  through  the  politeness  of  the  Seer 
tary  of  War,  obtained  the  aid  of  Lt.  Col.  Jam 
D.  Graham,  of  the  corps  of  Topographic 
Engineers,  whose  report  is  given  at  lengt 
He  commenced  his  operations  in  Novemb 
last,  and  continued  them  up  to  February.  I 
says  :— 

"  I  repaired,  on  the  30th  of  October  last, 
Annapolis,  to  confer  with  the  Governor 
Maryland,  in  reference  to  the  duty  which  t 
lates  to  the  verification  of  certain  points  ini 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Marylar 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  inves 
gate  the  notes  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  whi 
were  understood  to  be  in  the  archives  of  t 
State  of  Maryland. 

"These  documents,  together  with  the  ai 
cles  of  agreement  between  Charles  Lord  Ba 
more,  and  the  heirs  and  successors  of  Willis 
Penn,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1732,  and  of 
subsequent  agreement  between  Frederick  Lc 
Baltimore,  and  Thomas  and  Richard  Pei 
the  surviving  heirs  of  William  Penn,  ente 
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into  the  4lli  of  July,  1760,  and  also  the  records 
>f  ihe  proceedings  of  their  commissioners  and 
surveyors,  from  lime  to  time  duly  appointed, 
ill  io  manuscript,  were  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  his  Excellency,  Philip  F.  Thomas,  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland.  These  manuscripts  em- 
brace a  period  of  near  thirty-seven  years  ; 
namely  from  May  10th,  1732,  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1768.  From  thein  such  extracts  and 
brief  minutes  were  made,  as  were  deemed  re- 
quisite to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  lines 
lo  be  examined. 

"  The  articles  of  agreement  finally  entered 
nlo  between  the  parlies,  and  their  instructions 
;o  their  commissioners,  define  clearly  the  lines 
jf  boundary  between  the  then  provinces  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  in  conformity  to 
the  memorable  decree  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  pronounced  the  15th  of  May, 
1750,  which  set  at  rest  for  a  time,  and  was  the 
basis  of  ihe  final  settlement  of  a  dispute  that 
had  lasted  many  years,  between  the  proprie- 
taries, as  well  as  the  border  inhabitants,  of 
these  two  provinces. 

"  Without  quoting  these  articles  at  length, 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  lo  stale  that  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  provinces  was  thus 
required  to  be  run,  namely,  to  begin  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  and  run  a  line  due  west  to  a  point 
midway  between  that  cape  and  the  shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

f*  From  the  middle  point  a  line  was  to  be 
run  northerly  in  such  direction,  that  it  should 
be  tangent  to  a  circle  whose  centre  was  decid- 
ed to  be  the  centre  of  the  Court  House,  New 
Castle,  and  whose  radius  should  be  twelve 
English  statute  miles,  measured  horizontally. 
From  the  tangent  point  of  contact  of  ihe  north- 
erly line  with  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  the 
line  was  to  be  continued  north  until  it  should 
reach  a  point  fifteen  English  statute  miles, 
measured  horizontally,  soulh  of  the  parallel  of 
latitude  of  the  most  southern  point  of  the  city 
jf  Philadelphia. 

"  From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  said 
lue  north  line,  a  line  was  to  be  run  due  west, 
continuing  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude  until  the 
western  limits  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
should  respectively  be  reached,  which,  in  ihe 
:ase  of  Pennsylvania  was  defined  to  be  five 
degrees  of  longitude  west  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware. 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  eighth  article  of  the 
igreement  of  1732,  which  is  incorporated  into 
he  instructions  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  John, 
Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn,  to  their  respective 
'.ommissioners,  dated  the  I2ih  of  May,  1732, 
ind  repeated  in  all  the  subsequent  instructions, 
provides  that  '  in  case  said  north  line,  from 
he  tangent  of  the  circle  of  New  Castle,  shall 
ireak  in  upon  the  said  circle,  in  such  case,  so 
nuch  of  the  said  circle  as  shall  be  cut  off  by 
he  said  line,  shall  belong  to,  and  be  part  of 
he  county  of  New  Castle.' 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  1750,  com- 
nissioners  and  surveyors  were  appointed  to 
un  the  required  lines.  In  1751,  a  line  was 
raced  due  west  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the 
hore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  its  length  as- 
ertained,  by  measuring  with  a  chain,  to  be 
ixty-nine  miles  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
ight  perches.    At  the  distance  of  sfxty-six 


miles  and  twenty-four  and  one-half  perches 
from  the  point  of  beginning,  Slaughter's  Creek 
was  reached,  and  here  Lord  Baltimore's  com- 
missioners contended  the  line  should  end ;  but 
those  on  the  part  of  the  Penns  insisted  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
Bay. 

"In  April,  1751,  Charles  Lord  Baltimore 
died,  and  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  was 
suspended.  His  heir  and  successor,  Frederick 
Lord  Baltimore  raised  objections  to  the  decree 
of  1750,  and  determined  to  resist  its  execution, 
which  brought  on  a  new  controversy  between 
the  proprietaries.  Before  a  decree  was  had 
upon  it,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  parties  on  the  4th  of  July,  1760, 
which  in  fact  adopted  the  [mints  that  had  been 
previously  settled  by  the  agreement  of  May 
10th,  1732,  and  the  decree  of  May,  1750,  as 
to  the  lines  defining  the  boundaries.  The 
proceedings  of  the  former  commissioners  were 
also  recognized  by  this  agreement,  and  con- 
firmed by  it  so  far  as  they  were  conclusive. 
Cape  Henlopen  was  determined  to  be  the  point 
previously  fixed  upon  as  marking  this  cape, 
and  ihe  determination  of  the  due  west  line 
from  thence  across  the  peninsula,  was  decided 
lo  be  that  which  had  been  contended  for  by 
the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  the 
middle  point  of  that  line,  from  whence  the  tan- 
gent line  was  to  start,  was  decided  to  be  thirty- 
lour  miles  and  three  hundred  and  nine  perches 
from  the  point  of  beginning  at  Cape  Henlopen. 

"  At  the  middle  point  of  this  peninsular  line, 
a  boundary  stone  was  to  be  planted  at  their 
joint  expense,  marked  on  the  soulh  and  west 
with  the  arms  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  on  the 
north  and  east  with  the  arms  of  the  Penn  family 
graven  thereon. 

"  Commissioners  were  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  parlies  within  thirty 
days  after  the  execution  of  this  agreement,  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  said  commissioners 
mel  at  New  Castle,  the  19th  of  November, 
1760,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  committed  to  them." 

Col.  G.  next  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his 
operations,  and  he  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  Slates, 
a  triangular  prismatic  post  of  cut  granite,  18 
inches  wide  on  each  side,  and  7  ft.  long,  was  in- 
serted 4^  feet  of  its  length  into  the  ground.  It 
occupies  ihe  exact  spot  on  which  the  old  un- 
marked stone  was  found.  It  is  marked  with 
the  letters  M.  P.  and  D,,  on  the  sides  facing 
respectively  towards  the  Slates  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  On  the  north 
side,  below  the  letter  P.,  are  the  names  of  the 
commissioners,  in  deep  cut  letters,  namely, 
'  H.  G.  S.  Key,  of  Md.;  J.  P.  Eyre,  of  Pa.  ; 
G.  R.  Riddle,  of  Del.,  Commissioners?  with 
the  date  1849.  This  boundary  stone  stands 
upon  land  now  belonging  to  Win,  Johnson. 
The  old  unmarked  slone  was  buried,  lying  in 
a  prostrate  position,  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  and  central 
with  the  new  stone. 

"At  the  meridian,  or  middle  point,  of  the 
arc,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  chord, 
as  we  actually  found  it,  and  at  the  distance  of 
118.4  feet  perpendicular  from  the  middle  point 


of  said  chord,  a  post  of  cut  granite,  6  feet  long, 
was  inserted  4-£  feet  of  its  length  into  the 
ground.  This  slone  squares  17  by  14  inches. 
It  is  rounded  on  the  west  side  to  indicate  that 
it  is  on  the  curve,  and  on  the  east  side  the 
dale  1849  is  marked  in  deep  cut  figures. 

"The  circular  boundary  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  from  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  three  Stales,  to  the  river  Delaware, 
being  yet  unmarked,  and  a  number  of  citizens 
residing  near  this  common  border  being  in 
doubt,  and  anxious  to  know  to  which  Stale 
they  belong,  at  your  suggesiion  the  survey 
was  conducted  with  such  precision  as  to  enable 
us  to  describe  that  boundary  correctly,  as  will 
appear  upon  our  map,  for  a  distance  of  about 
3J  miles  north-eastward  from  the  junction. 

"  We  have  determined  ihe  distance  by  com- 
putation, at  which  a  due  east  line  from  the 
north  east  corner  of  Maryland  will  cut  that 
circular  boundary,  and  find  it  to  be  4,0:i6  feet, 
or  .706  of  a  mile.  We  have  also  computed 
the  angle  with  the  meridian  at  the  said  north- 
east corner,  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  thence 
to  the  spire  of  the  Court  House  at  New  Castle, 
and  find  it  to  be  70  deg.  20  min.  45  sec.  east 
of  south.  At  the  distance  of  3786  feet,  mea- 
sured on  the  said  line  from  the  aforesaid  north- 
east corner,  this  line  will  intersect  the  circular 
boundary. 

"  The  want  of  a  proper  demarcation  of 
boundaries  between  States  is  always  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience,  and  often  trouble  to 
the  border  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  as  our  survey  progressed,  and 
while  making  the  necessary  offsets  to  houses 
on  the  east  of  the  north  line,  we  discovered 
that  there  was  an  impression  among  many, 
that  the  boundary  of  Delaware  extended  up  to 
the  north  line,  from  the  junction  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Maryland. 

"  W.  Smith,  a  gentleman  who  has  once 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Del- 
aware, resides  a  full  half  mile  within  the  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania,  measured  in  the  shorlest 
direction  from  his  dwelling-house  to  the  circu- 
lar boundary. 

"  We  find  also,  by  careful  examination,  that 
Christiana  Church  is  in  Pennsylvania,  full  one 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  circular  boundary. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  J.  Jones,  Thos.  Gib- 
son, Thomas  Steele,  and  J.  M'Cowan,  are  all 
within  the  bounds  of  Pennsylvania,  according 
to  our  trace  of  the  circle  from  computed  ele- 
ments." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Raining  Trees. 

There  are  many  authentic  accounts  of  t  rees 
from  whose  leaves  or  branches,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, a  fluid  has  been  observed  to  fall  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Thomas  M'Kean,  from  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Slate  of  Delaware,  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count. 

"  In  September,  1778,  an  exceedingly  dry 
time,  as  my  son  was  coming  out  of  the  swamp,* 


*  A  large  cedar  swamp  covering  sonic  thousand 
acres. 
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he  discovered  a  raining  tree;  his  account  led 
me  immediately  to  examine  it,  which  1  found 
literally  true.  In  order  to  establish  such  an 
uncommon  fact,  I  invited  several  persons  of 
good  sense  and  veracity,  among  whom  were 
General  Dagworthy  and  his  lady,  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

«  Dining  all  the  time  it  rained,  the  weather 
was  very  dry,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
stood  higher  than  1  had  observed  it  for  two 
months  belore  ;  and  there  were  few  clouds  to 
be  seen  ;  the  drops  were  very  small  and  shot 
out  beyond  the  branches  of  the  tree.  It  afforded 
one  continued  shower  of  fine  rain  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks,  and  then  left  off  till  September, 
1779,  when  it  began  again  and  rained  nearly 
as  long  as  before.  In  1780,  though  I  visited 
it  often,  I  could  never  find  it  raining,  which 
led  me  to  conclude  as  the  tree  showed  evident 
symptoms  of  decay,  that  it  would  rain  no  more. 
But  in  September,  1781,  it  began  again,  but 
did  not  continue  to  rain  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  In  August,  1782,  it  was  scorched  by 
the  great  fire,*  since  which  time  it  has  not 
rained  at  all.  The  tree  that  possesses  this 
singular  property,  is  an  old  black  gum,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  full  sixty  feet  high; 
it  stands  on  the  fast  land  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  cedar  swamp;  and  there  is  a 
water  hole  near  it,  that  is  seldom  dry.  The 
drops  tasted  like  rain  water." 

There  are  accounts  of  other  raining  trees 
recorded.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  "  The 
Friend"  may  gather  them  for  its  columns. 


*  A  fire  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  cedar  swamp 
was  burnt. 


The  Effects  of  Heat. — A  native  of  Europe, 
remarks  Dr.  Arnot,  views  with  surprise  the 
effecl  of  heat  in  equatorial  regions.  Sealing- 
wax,  he  finds,  will  not  retain  the  impression  of 
a  seal  ;  butter  becomes  oil  ;  a  tallow  candle 
must  be  poured  into  a  lamp  ;  if  he  aitempts  to 
pour  ether  from  a  bottle,  the  ether  disappears 
in  vapour.  The  whole  of  living  nature  is 
changed.  Our  oaks  and  fir  trees  transplanted 
to  the  torrid  zone,  become  stunted  and  shrub- 
by. Animals  clothed  with  wool  or  thick  hair, 
such  as  the  sheep  and  the  dog,  lose  their  cov- 
ering or  exhibit  only  thin  silky  hair.  The 
English  bull-dog,  taken  to  India,  in  a  few 
months  becomes  almost  naked,  and  is  deprived 
of  spirit  and  courage.  But,  though  nature  has 
not  the  aspect  of  colder  climes,  it  assumes 
other  forms  of  greater  magnificence,  and  luxu- 
riates in  a  more  profuse  development  of  life. 
The  atmosphere  is  more  clear  and  pure,  and 
tinged  with  a  deeper  azure  ;  the  arch  of  hea- 
ven is  higher  ;  the  splendour  of  the  orb  of 
light  more  intense;  and  I  he  -colours  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  his  beams  richer 
and  more  varied.  Vegetation,  stimulated  by 
heal  and  moisture,  appears  in  its  utmost  vigour 
and  beauty,  from  the  fig-tree  that  shades  an 
Indian  army,  to  the  waving  plumes  of  the 
graceful  palmetto.  The  trunk  of  the  Adanso- 
nia  measures  thirty-four  feel  in  diameter:  the 
New  Holland  pine  rises  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred  "feet. — Nor  is  the  animal-  kingdom  de- 
ficient in  magnitude  and  variety.    Within  the 


tropics  are  found  the  largest  quadrupeds,  and 
birds  of  brightest  plumage.  The  ground  teems 
with  reptiles,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  myriads 
of  insects. — Late  Paper. 


To  Piedmont,  (material  for  war,) 
Do.         (national  debt,) 

Total, 


Bad  Books. — Bad  books  are  like  ardent 
spirits  ;  they  furnish  neither  aliment  nor  me- 
dicine ;  they  are  poison.  Both  intoxicate — 
one  the  mind,  the  other  the  body.  The  thirst 
lor  each  increases  by  being  fed,  and  is  never 
satisfied.  Both  ruin — one  the  intellect,  and 
the  other  the  health — and  together,  the  soul. 
The  makers  and  venders  of  each  are  equally 
guilty,  and  equally  corrupters  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  safeguard  against  each  is  the 
same — total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates 
mind  or  body. 

T  H  H  FRIEND. 
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THE  COST  OF  REVOLUTIONS. 

If  men  were  as  zealous  to  promote  each 
other's  happiness  as  they  often  appear  to  be  to 
destroy  life  or  character,  instead  of  the  thorn 
there  would  be  found  the  fir  tree,  and  in  place 
of  the  briar  the  myrtle  tree,  and  it  would  be 
to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  and  for  a  sign  that 
should  not  be  cut  off.  The  vast  expense  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  devoted  to  the  per- 
petration of  the  direful  crime  of  butchering  one 
another,  being  applied  to  the  relief  of  human 
misery,  and  the  grand  extension  of  various 
kinds  of  improvements  in  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  the  construction  of  bridges,  railroads, 
&.c. — the  institution  of  schools,  lor  moral  and 
literary  instruction,  and  the  spread  of  useful 
knowledge,  would  confer  a  measure  of  happi- 
ness, peace,  and  true  elevation  of  the  human 
character,  that  would  be  a  greater  security  to 
life  and  property,  than  all  the  wars  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  New  York  Mirror  publishes  the  following-  in- 
teresting  table,  professing  to  be  a  calculation  of  what 
the  revolutionary  struggle  cost  Europe  during  the 
year  1849,  in  men  and  money  : 

The  war  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  including  the  men  who 
died  in  prison  or  were  shot  there,  -  23,000 
Rome,  including  the  French  soldiers,  -  8,000 
Spaniards,  victims  for  the  glorious  expe- 
dition, -  73 
War  of  Hungary,  (both  sides,)  .  -  42,000 
The  parts  of  Poland  which  mingled  in  the 

war  of  independence,  -  -  '  -  -  7,000 
Hungarians  dead  after  the  capitulation  of 

Gorgey,  and  in  exile  in  Turkey,   -       .  251 
Ionian  insurrection,        ....  485 
War  of  Italian  independence,  (Milan,  Ven- 
ice, and  Piedmont,)      ....  31,022 

Total,  111/31 
More  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  citi- 
zens sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Kings  and  of  the 
Pope! 

The  same  ambition  has  cost  in  money  : 

Francs. 

To  France,   429,000,000 

To  Central  Italy,  (Rome,  &c.)  -  -  23,000,000 
To  Naples,  -  -  -  .  -  -  81,000,000 
To  Austria,  (Lombardy  and  Venice 

included,)   627,000,000 

To  Hungary,   19,000,000 

To  Russia,   504,000,000 


Friends'  Library. 
The  subscribers  to  the  Friends'  Library 
within  the  limits  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet 
ing,  are  requested  to  apply  for  their  bound  co 
pies  of  the  13th  volume  to  Dr.  Stephen  Wood 
East  Broadway,  New  York,  who  has  kindf 
agreed  to  deliver  them  on  behalf  of  the  editor? 
and  to  receive  unpaid  subscriptions. 


Institute  for  Coloured  Youth. 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Institute  fo 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  on  Thiid-day 
the  28th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  com 
miltee-roorn,  on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1850. 


WANTED 

A  well  qualified  female  Friend  to  teach 
family  school.    Inquire  of  Henry  Wood,  Ral 
way,  N.  J.,  or  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  8 
Arch  street. 


A  Situation  Wanted. 
A  young  woman  having  had  several  yeai 
experience,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  store,  c 
would  be  willing  to  assist  in  a  school  eit he 
in  town  or  country.  Inquire  of  John  Lij 
pincott,  65  Marshall  street. 


Died,  on  21st  of  Fourth  month,  1850,  of  pulmonai 
consumption,  in  her  23rd  year,  Mary  F.,  daughter 
Cleayton  Newbold,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  Here  v\ 
have  another  instance,  added  to  the  list  of  those  wl 
have  been  called  away  in  the  bloom  and  spring  tin- 
of  life.  As  the  strength  of  nature  gave  way,  si 
seemed  to  cling  closer  to  her  dear  Redeemer.  For 
lime  she  could  not  feel  her  way  clear,  as  regarded  tl 
event ;  but  after  partaking  deeply  of  the  cup  of  sutTe 
ing,  she  was  favoured  to  experience  a  change  of  hear 
A  few  days  before  her  decease,  calling  one  of  tl 
members  of  the  family  to  whom  she  was  much  attacl 
ed,  in  her  gentle  manner  she  said,  "  I  want  to  te 
thee  that  I  have  seen  my  dear  Saviour;  and  he  sa; 
there  is  a  little  mansion  prepared  for  me.  Swee 
sweet !  It  must  be  so,  for  I  have  seen  it !"  She  co 
tinued  to  be  clothed  with  the  meekness  of  the  Lam 
as  having  a  foretaste  of  the  joy  to  come.  A  litl 
while  before  her  close,  she  requested  one  of  her  bi 
thers  to  be  called,  in  order  to  change  her  posilioi 
which  being  done,  she  reclined  her  head  on  the 
low,  lay  perfectly  quiet  like  one  falling  into  a  swe 
sleep,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  her  purified  spi 
passed  gently  away,  we  doubt  not,  into  the  arms 
her  Saviour. 

 ,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Margaret  Graham,  an 

teemed  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friei 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  .Northern  District,  in  the  7£ 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Elizabeth  A.  Allinson, 

the  residence  of  her  husband,  Samuel  Allinson,  , 
near  Yardville,  N.  J.,  aged  40  years  ;  a  member 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  First-day,  the  12th  inst: 

Rebecca  Hopkins,  aged  64  years  ;  a  member  of 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

Importance  of  the  Insignificant. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvellous  arrangements  of 
Providence,  that  results  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude and  importance  are  not  unusually  caused 
by  operations  apparently  so  insignificant,  as 
to  be  reckoned  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
Nothing,  however  is  really  insignificant — all 
has  a  meaning — all  lends  to  one  harmonious 
whole  in  the  order  of  creation. 

Some  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  proposi- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
particularly  in  the  immense  and  wodJtrfuI  in- 
fluence of  minute  animated  organisms  upon  the 
actual  form  and  mass  of  the  globe  !  The 
chalk  formation  fills  every  reflective  mind  with 
wonder.  The  chalk-beds  of  England  are 
many  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many  miles  in 
extent.  Who  raised  this  wall  of  white  around 
our  coast  ?  Who  piled  up  those  precipitous 
masses,  from  which  all  the  labour  and  skill  of 
man  can  only  detach  a'few  comparatively  in- 
significant morsels?  1  We  did  !'  utter  a  myri- 
ad-million animalcules,  whose  dead  bodies  we 
thus  behold.  It  is  beyond  conception,  but  the 
microscope  assures  us  of  the  fact.  These 
vast  beds  are  composed  of  the  shells  of  infu- 
sory  animalcules.  A  '  line'  is  the  12th  part 
of  an  inch.  Now  these  creatures  vary  from 
the  12th  to  the  280lh  part  of  a  line  in  thick- 
ness !  It  has  been  calculated  that  ten  millions 
of  their  dead  bodies  lie  in  a  cubic  inch ! 
*  Singly,'  says  a  popular  writer,  '  they  are  the 
most  unimportant  of  all  animals,  in  the  mass, 
forming  as  they  do  such  enormous  strata  over 
i  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  they  have 
in  importance  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
argest  and  noblest  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.' 
Their's  is  a  safe  humility  ;  for  while  the  greater 
creatures  have  many  of  them  become  extinct, 
ind  left  no  posterity,  the  descendants  of  these 
incient  earth-architects  live  and  thrive  to  this 
very  hour.  The  polishing-slate,  or  tripoli  of 
3ilin,  presents  us  with  another  instance  in 
>oint.  The  investigations  of  that  greatest  of 
aicroscopical  observers,  Professor  Ehrenberg, 
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have  shown  that  this  substance  consists  almost 
entirely  of  an  aggregation  of  infusoria  in  lay- 
ers, without  any  connecting  medium.  These 
are  much  more  minute  than  the  chalk  animal- 
cules. A  cubic  line  contains  about  23  millions 
of  them,  and  a  cubic  inch  has  been  calculated 
to  be  the  cenotaph  of  forty  thousand  millions 
of  these  beings.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
is  about  220  grains,  and  that  of  the  siliceous 
shield  of  a  single  animalcule  is  estimated  at 
the  187,000,000th  part  of  a  grain  !  The  infu- 
sorial rock  at  Bilin  forms  a  bed  fourteen  feet 
in  thickness,  and  about  fifty  hundred  weight  is 
annually  consumed  of  it  at  Berlin  for  different 
purposes.  Two  origins  are  now  ascribed  to 
limestone — one,  that  of  chemical  precipitation  ; 
the  other,  which  has  a  direct  connection  with 
our  subject,  ascribes  the  formation  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  infusoria.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  enormous  beds  of  this  sub- 
stance with  which  we  are  familiar,  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  accumulation  of  innumerable  mil- 
lions of  these  tiny  creatures.  They  swarm  in 
all  waters,  indifferently  in  salt  as  in  fresh  ;  and 
secreting  from  the  lime  held  in  solution  by  such 
water  the  necessary  material  for  their  shields 
or  calcareous  skeletons,  they  form  by  their 
enormous  aggregation,  in  process  of  time,  the 
vast  strata  of  which  wu  speak,  i  or  thib  pur- 
pose, it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  capa- 
ble of  multiplying  immensely  ;  and  this  they 
do  by  the  different  processes  of  spontaneous 
fissuration,  gemmation,  and  the  development 
of  ova.  The  white  calcareous  earth  so  com- 
mon at  the  bottoms  of  bogs  and  morasses  has 
its  origin  in  the  ceaseless  labours  of  these  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  '  bog  iron  ore'  of  geologists, 
consists  of  the  ferruginous  shields  of  others. 
Thus,  as  has  been  aptly  remarked  by  the  old 
Latin  proverb,  1  iron,  flint,  and  lime,  all  form- 
ed by  worms,'  which  was*  probably  a  sly  sar- 
casm against  philosophy,  modern  science  has 
shown  to  be  actually  true  in  the  history  of  the 
animalcules.  The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt 
has  been  looked  upon  by  men  as  a  miracle  of 
human  power  and  skill  ;  j'et  every  stone  in  its 
composition  is  a  greater  far,  for  the  limestone 
of  which  this  vast  structure  is  built,  was  erect- 
ed long  ago  by  an  army  of  humble  animalcules 
more  numerous  than  all  the  hosts  of  a  thousand 
Pharaohs.    It  has  been  finely  said  by  Young — 

'Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  alive?' 

though  perhaps  he  little  knew  the  wide  appli- 
cation of  the  truth  he  was  enunciating.  In 
Lapland,  we  are  told  that  in  certain  places 
there  exists  a  stratum  of  earth  called  bergmehl, 
full  of  fossil  animalculites.  It  contains  four 
per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  wretched  inhabitants,  when  hard 
pressed  for  food,  collect  this  earth,  and  mixing 
it  up  with  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  trees  ground 
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to  powder,  use  it  as  food.  The  town  of  Rich- 
mond in  Virginia,  is  entirely  built  on  a  bed  of 
siliceous  marl,  composed  of  these  creatures, 
and  on  the  average  about  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  stupendous 
results  of  animalcule  labour,  we  may  turn  to 
the  equally  interesting  one  of  that  of  the 
zoophytes.  When  we  mention  the  term  coral 
formations,  it  will  certainly  convey  to  the  ma- 
jor part  of  our  readers  that  impression  of  the 
vast  importance  of  apparently  insignificant 
beings  which  we  desire,  since,  thanks  to  the 
interesting  and  popular  character  of  many  of 
our  valuable  scientific  works,  much  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  now  abroad.'  Let  us, 
however,  mention  a  few  of  the  remarkable 
works  executed  by  these  indefatigable  labour- 
ers. Captain  Flinders  describes  a  coral  reef 
on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  is 
1000  miles  long.  In  one  part  it  is  unbroken 
for  a  distance  of  350  miles.  Enormous  masses 
of  this  structure  also  brave  the  fury  of  the 
wide-spread  waters  of  the  Pacific.  These 
groups  are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  long,  by 
300  or  400  in  breadth.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  that  most  interesting  work,  '  Dar- 
win's Journal,'  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
extenl  of  these  labours  in  one  spot — Keeling 
Island — which  is  an  entire  mass  of  coral : — 
'  Such  formations  rank  high  amongst  the  won- 
derful objects  of  this  world.  Captain  Filzroy 
found  no  bottom  with  a  line  7200  feet  long,  at 
a  distance  of  only  2200  yards  from  the  shore. 
Hence  this  island  forms  a  lofty  submarine 
mountain,  with  sides  steeper  even  than  the 
most  abrupt  volcanic  cone.  The  saucer-shap- 
ed summit  is  ten  miles  across  ;  and  every  sin- 
gle atom,  from  the  least  particle  to  the  largest 
fragment  of  rock  in  this  great  hill — which 
howeverissmallcompared  withvery  many  other 
lagoon  islands — bears  the  stamp  of  having  been 
subject  to  organic  arrangement.  We  feel  sur- 
prised,' he  adds,  'when  travellers  tell  us  of 
the  vast  dimensions  of  the  pyramids  and  other 
great  ruins;  but  how  utterly  insignificant  are 
the  greatest  of  them,  when  compared  to  these 
mountains  of  stone,  accumulated  by  the  agency 
of  various  minute  and  tender  animals.' 

The  entomologist,  jealous  for  the  honour  of 
his  science,  will  tell  us  that  a  similar  lesson 
may  be  learned  by  equally  striking  illustra- 
tions from  the  page  of  insect  life;  nor  is  it  a 
violation  of  our  prefatory  compact  to  include 
the  displays  of  insect  power  under  the  dyna- 
mics of  insignificance.  When  countries  have 
been  shaved  of  their  increase,  when  kings  and 
councils  have  been  perplexed,  and  whole  na- 
tions have  trembled  at  the  sound  of  an  insect's 
win;;,  we  are  justified  in  giving  their  deeds  a 
record  in  this  place,  tind  on  this  occasion. 
Let  him  that  can  count  the  leaves  of  the  thick- 
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est  forest  despise,  if  he  can,  the  powers  of  that 
legion  of  caterpillars  of  which  Reaumer  speaks 
ns  having  brought  a  premature  winter  upon  a 
dense  wood  in  France  which  he  visited.  Every 
tree  was  overrun  with  them;  and  in  a  brief 
time,  from  the  refreshing  green  of  spring,  the 
whole  scene  assumed  the  parched  brown  as- 
pect of  late  autumn.  Such  was  the  alarm 
excited,  that  an  act  of  the  government  was 
called  forth,  decreeing  that  everybody  should 
assist  in  the  extermination  of  the  insects.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  annihilated  by  'act  of 
parliament ;'  cold  and  rain  killed  them.  The 
Hessian  fly  supposed  to  have  been  carried  by 
the  far  less  formidable  Hessian  troops  from 
Germany,  committed  for  a  length  of  time  the 
most  awful  ravages  in  North  America.  At 
one  period  it  was  thought  ihey  would  annihi- 
late the  culture  of  wheat  altogether.  They 
came  in  enormous  numbers,  thickening  the 
very  air,  crossing  lakes  and  rivers  like  a  cloud. 
In  a  tumbler  of  beer,  500  met  death  by  drown- 
ing !  The  privy  council,  we  are  told,  met 
day  by  day  to  consult  what  measures  could  be 
adopted  to  destroy  these  ravagers.  Expresses 
were  despatched  to  France,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  America,  for  full  information;  and  the 
minutes  of  council  and  necessary  documents 
fill  upwards  of  200  pages.  All  this  about  an 
insignificant  fly  !  The  wevils,  likewise,  have 
an  evil  name  for  their  destroying  powers. 
Every  voyager,  knows  them,  and  has  watched 
their  manoeuvres  in  his  biscuits,  or  has  been 
on  the  point  of  swallowing  hundreds  in  his 
soup.  A  great  brewer  used  to  say,  that  he 
collected  them  out  of  his  granaries  by  bushels; 
which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  we  re- 
member that  a  single  pair  will  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  become  surrounded  with  a  family 
of  6000.  Our  grasses  are  often  cut  down  for 
us,  and  withered  before  their  time,  by  the 
larvce  of  other  insects.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  century  they  multiplied  so  excessively  in 
Sweden,  that  numbers  of  meadows  became 
white  and  dry,  as  if  scorched.  The  larva?  of 
our  childhood's  friend,  '  Daddy  long  legs,' 
some  years  ago  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of 
acres  of  the  best  and  richest  pasture  land,  all 
becoming  brown,  dry,  and  dead.  A  piece  of 
turf,  a  square  foot  in  size,  when  examined, 
contained  the  enormous  number  of  210  grubs  ! 
After  all,  what  are  these  to  the  locusts,  that 
oppressive  scourge  with  which  Providence 
occasionally  visits  nations.  To  quote  a  single 
instance: — 'In  Russia,  in  1650,  they  came  at 
three  points  in  vast  multitudes;  they  darkened 
the  very  air,  covered  the  earth,  and  in  some 
places  their  dead  bodies  formed  a  stratum  four 
feet  deep  ;  the  trees  literally  bent  under  them, 
and  were  of  course  stripped  clean  in  a  very 
little  time.  On  one  occasion  they  are  said  to 
have  been  the  indirect  causes  of  the  death  of 
about  a  million  men  and  animals.  Surely, 
here  is  a  display  of  power  which  redeems 
insects  from  the  stigma  of  insignificance  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  insect  known  as 
the  Teredo  Navalis,  commits  a  more  subtile, 
but  scarcely  less  terrible  work  upon  the  wood- 
en structures  of  our  piers.  The  piers  of  Hol- 
land are  suffering  immensely  from  the  destroy- 
ing powers  of  this  humble  insect;  and  appre- 
hensions are  seriously  entertained  that,  by  its 


injuring  the  timber  work  of  the  dams,  the  day 
may  come  when  the  country  will  be  flooded. 
The  authors  of  the  '  Introduction  to  Entomo- 
logy,' tell  us  that  the  piers  of  Bridlington 
Harbour,  in  our  own  country,  are  going  rap- 
idly to  ruin  by  the  attacks  of  a  little  wood 
louse  !  In  three  years  they  reduced  a  three 
inch  plank  to  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness. 
What  will  be  thought  of  our  subject  when  we 
state  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  a  British  man-of- 
war,  was  attacked  by  insects,  and  the  vast 
structure  more  .roughly  handled  than  she  had 
been  in  the  severest  action  !  So  seriously,  in- 
deed, had  she  been  injured,  that  it  was  only 
by  firmly  lashing  her  together,  that  she  could 
be  saved  from  foundering  with  all  on  board  I 
And  lastly,  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  are 
worse  still.  Think  of  an  army  of  puny  in- 
sects, sweeping  away  every  relic  of  a  village, 
or  -reducing  a  monarch  of  the  forest  to  the 
thickness  of  brown  paper  ;  or,  more  audacious 
still,  threatening  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  with  ruin!  We 
may  well  join  then  with  Lyell,  while  wondering 
at  the  vast  and  often  suddenly  created  powers 
of  the  insect  world,  in  saying,  '  If  for  the  sake 
of  employing  on  different  but  rare  occasions, 
a  power  of  200  horses,  we  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  feeding  all  these  animals  at  great 
cost  in  the  intervals,  we  should  greatly  admire 
the  invention  of  such  a  machine  as  the  steam- 
engine,  which  was  capable  at  any  moment  of 
exerting  the  same  degree  of  strength  without 
any  consumption  of  food,  during  the  periods 
of  inaction.  The  same  kind  of  admiration  is 
excited  when  we  contemplate  the  powers  of 
insect  life,  in  the  creation  of  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  been  so  prodigal.  A  scanty 
number  of  minute  individuals,  to  be  detected 
only  by  careful  research,  are  ready  in  a  few 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  to  give  birth  to  myri- 
ads;  but  no  sooner  has  the  destroying  com- 
mission been  executed,  than  the  gigantic  power 
becomes  dormant.' 

Our  final  illustrations  may  be  taken  from 
the  kingdom  of  inorganic  nature.  Our  endea- 
vour is  to  show  the  vast  energies  of  the  expan- 
sive force  of  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  a 
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drop  of  frozen  water,  or  a  foot  of  heated  rock. 
Whoever  has  read  Scoresby's  interesting  and 
valuable  work  on  the  Arctic  regipns,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  broken  state  of  the  rocks  in  Spitzbergen. 
On  landing,  he  ascended  the  beach,  towards 
several  hills  of  some  elevation  ;  but  he  found 
that  climbing  was  almost  impossible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessively  loose  state  of  the 
stones  on  the  surface.  It  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  walk,  as  the  feet  lost  their  hold,  and 
the  traveller  came  down  in  a  shower  of  stones. 
The  only  pace  to  be  adopted  was  that  of  a  sort 
of  jumping-run,  which  proved  inordinately- 
fatiguing.'  '  These  rocks' he  writes,  '  appear 
solid  in  the  distance,  but  on  examination,  they 
were  found  to  be  full  of  fractures  in  every 
direction,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
specimen  otjive  or  six  pounds  in  a  solid  mass 
could  be  obtained.  The  least  movement  sent 
floods  of  stones  down  the  rock.  Cliff's  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  were  found  fissured  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  towards  the  sea-edge,  stones  weighing 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces  each  could  not 


be  obtained.'  Darwin  makes  the  same  obser- 
vation of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  within  the 
Andes.  Here,  he  says,  he  often  observed,  thai 
where  the  rock  was  covered  with  snow,  its 
surface  was  shivered  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  into  small  angular  fragments.  On  the 
Cordilleras,  the  rock  crumbles  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  masses  of  detritus  slide  down  every 
spring  like  great  avalanches.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  enormous  destruction  of  rock 
is  due  to  a  very  simple  cause.  Many  of  oui 
public  buildings  suffer  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  in  the  severe  winters  of  Quebec,  the  most 
serious  damage  is  done  to  the  granite  piers  by 
the  same  force.  Yet  the  power  which  thus 
levels  the  great  mountains  by  degrees,  anc 
brings  them  to  communion  with  the  dust  of  the 
lowly  earth,  is  but  the  expansion  of  water 
which  becoming  infiltrated  into  their  substance 
or  dropping  into  crevices,  rends  them  asunder 
when  it  is  in  the  act  of  freezing,  with  a  forc( 
nothing  can  resist.  How  important  an  agen 
this  is  in  the  work  of  renewing  the  earth,  w< 
need  scarcely  say. 

From  certain  experiments  made  in  Americf 
by  a  gentleman  of  practical  scientific  research 
it  appears  that  it  is  impossible,  in  countries 
having  a  variation  of  more  than  90  degree; 
Fahrenheit  annual  temperature,  to  construct  < 
coping  of  stones  five  feet  long,  in  which  th< 
joints  will  be  water-tight.  Lyell,  proceeding 
on  the  calculations  arrived  at  in  these  experi 
ments,  states  that  if  we  can  suppose  a  mass  o 
sandstone  a  mile  in  thickness  to  have  its  tern 
perature  raised  200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  wouli 
lift  a  superincumbent  layer  of  rock  to  th< 
height  of  ten  feet.  But  suppose  a  par^t  of  th< 
earth's  crust  100  miles  thick,  and  equally  ex 
pansible,  the  temperature  of  which  was  raisei 
600  or  700  degrees.  This  might  produce  ai 
elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  Th< 
cooling  of  the  same  mass,  again,  might  after 
wards  cause  the  overlying  rocks  to  sink  dowi 
again,  and  resume  their  original  position.  B3 
such  agency,  we  might  explain  the  gradua 
rise  of  Scandinavia.  Calculations  have  beer 
made  by  geologists,  which  appear  to  accoun 
for  the  elevation  of  land  in  Sweden,  by  a  ris 
of  only  3  degrees  temperature  (Reamur),  sup 
posing  the  stratum  to  be  140,000  feet  thick 
Upon  a  similar  supposition,  the  rise  and  fa 
of  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  might  be  ex 
plained,  supposing  its  bed  subject  to  alternat 
elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature 
Again,  if  the  strata  were  principally  clay,  a 
it  is  well  known  that  that  substance  contract 
when  heated,  we  might  account  for  the  subs 
dence  of  land  on  the  supposition  that  the  cla 
strata  were  contracting  under  the  influence  < 
heat.  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  eno 
mous,  the,  in  truth,  immeasurable  force  < 
contraction  and  expansion  under  the  influenc 
of  caloric,  will  feel  a  doubt  that  the  cau< 
assigned  is  at  least  adequate  to  the  effects  pr 
duced.  Yet  how  insignificant  a  thing — a 
icicle!  How  apparently  inappreciable  tl 
amount  of  increase  in  a  heat-expanded  ston< 

When  all  creation  inculcates  the  same  trut 
it  would  be  manifestly  easy  to  multiply  exar 
pies  by  rambling  over  many  other  equally  i 
teresting  fields  of  study.  But  to  give  a  cor 
plete  view  of  the  subject,  is  neither  within  tl 
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scope,  nor  is  it  the  legitimate  object  of  an  '  ar- 
ticle." It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Creator  were  in  nothing 
more  manifest  than  in  the  astonishing  force 
Be  lias  committed  to  the  charge,  not  of  the 
great  and  mighty  of  this  world  of  nature,  but 
to  the  humble  and  individually  feeble  insect  or 
animalcule.  The  remark  of  Sir  John  Iler- 
schell  forms  an  apposite  conclusion  to  our 
paper:  'To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is 
no  natural  object  that  is  unimportant  or  tri- 
fling. From  the  least  of  nature's  works,  he 
may  learn  the  greatest  lessons.' 


The  Needle  Manufaetitre. 

High  up  in  a  secluded  nook,  of  a  small 
stream  which  thieails  its  way  through  the  up- 
per part  of  this  city,  called  "Mill  Brook"  or 
"First  River,"  and  which  affords  much  valu- 
able power  to  sundry  other  factories,  stands 
an  unpretending  wooden  edifice,  devoted  to  a 
branch  of  manufacturing,  but  linle  known  in 
this  city,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
It  is  that  of  making  needles  upon  the  same 
principle,  with  the  same  facility  and  of  equal 
quality  with  those  made  by  the  celebrated  U. 
Hemming  &  Sons,  of  Reddich,  England,  and 
the  inventor  of  which  is  the  proprietor  of  this 
factory — William  Essex,  who  slates  that  he 
was  the  first  to"  make  "  drill-eyed  needles"  for 
that  establishment.  The  following  process  of 
their  manufacture  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  wire  used  is  made  in  England  expressly 
for  the  purpose — the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  not  having  yet  accomplished  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  wire  suited  to  this  purpose.  It 
is  first  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  needles  to  be  made,  when  they 
are  straightened  and  pointed  upon  a  stone 
which  is  required  to  be  turned  with  great  ve- 
locity ;  they  are  then  stamped,  or  an  impres- 
sion made  upon  them  where  the  eye  is  to  be 
made;  after  which,  the  eye  is  punched  by 
means  of  a  press  invented  for  the  purpose. 
The  burr  made  by  stamping  the  eye  is  filed 
smooth,  after  which  the  hardening  and  tem- 
pering is  performed,  and  they  are  again  straight- 
ened so  as  to  make  their  shape  perfect.  By 
means  of  machinery,  they  are  scoured  and 
brightened,  and  the  closing  processes  are,  the 
assorting  them  by  placing  the  heads  and  points 
their  respective  ways;  the  eyes  blued,  or  the 
temper  at  that  point  taken  out,  that  they  may 
not  cut,  and  the  drilling,  counter-sinking  and 
burnishing  the  eyes. 

This  peculiar  branch  of  manufacturing,  al- 
though not  entirely  new,  is  nevertheless  of 
somewhat  recent  origin  in  this  country  ;  but 
his  process  of  making,  and  the  consequent  en- 
lanced  quality  of  the  article,  is  entirely  new — 
md  so  much  inclined  are  the  manufacturers  of 
England  to  stop  its  progress  in  this  country, 
hat  they  have,  as  we  are  informed,  repeatedly 
ittempted  to  induce  W.  Essex  to  return  to  Eng- 
and  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  to 
hem,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  only  the  first  in- 
>enior,  but  the  only  person  employed  by  Hem- 
ning&Sons,  who  has  emigrated  to  this  country 
or  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  business, 
^ot  only  does  he  manufacture  the  ordinary 


sewing  needles,  but  he  makes  points  of  differ- 
ent kinds  used  in  machinery. — Newark  Ad- 
vertiser. 


From  tho  Annual  Monitor  for  1S50. 

ANDREW  PEARSON. 

Andrew  Pearson,  of  Bradford,  a  minister, 
deceased  Second  month  18th,  1849,  aged  50 
years. 

He  was  but  little  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  but  he  was  one 
of  those  hidden  stones,  that  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  safe  standing  of  the  spiritual 
building,  and  his  sphere  of  usefulness  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means  small. 

Me  had  not  the  privilege  of  birthright  in  our 
Society,  and  his  school  learning  was  very 
limited.  He  had  from  early  life,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  heavenly  things,  and  as 
he  grew  up,  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of 
pious  persons,  and  attended  the  meetings  of 
several  denominations,  without  finding  that 
which  his  soul  thirsted  after.  His  observation 
of  the  inconsistencies  of  some  Christian  pro- 
fessors proved  a  stumbling-block  to  him  ;  and 
he  then  adopted  sentiments  bordering  on  infi- 
delity, and  discontinued  the  attendance  of  any- 
place of  worship  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
even  in  this  benighted  state,  he  retained  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  ascertain  what  was  really  the 
truth,  and  he  continued  his  previous  practice 
of  diligently  searching  the  sacred  volume. 
About  this  period,  he  was  often  visited,  whilst 
working  at  his  loom,  by  a  young  dissenting 
minister  who  was  zealous  in  his  endeavous  to 
reason  him  out  of  his  infidelity  ;  but  all  this 
young  man's  arguments,  and  his  own  search- 
ing of  the  scriptures  failed  to  effect  a  change 
in  his  views.  He  believed  all  professors  of 
religion  to  be  in  error,  and  he  resolved  to  think 
and  act  correctly  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  mind.  Here  he  was  disappointed  :  he 
found  that  his  own  strength  was  insufficient  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  enemy,  or  to  procure 
peace  of  mind  ;  but  through  the  fresh  extension 
of  Divine  mercy,  he  was  brought  to  feel  his 
lost  condition,  and  was  plunged  into  a  state, 
aptly  described  in  the  exclamation  of  the  apos- 
tle, "Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  and 
he  was  at  length  prepared  to  accept  deliver- 
ance "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  About 
this  time  our  late  friend,  Ann  Jones,  of  Stock- 
port, was  engaged  in  holding  public  meetings 
in  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  and  one  evening, 
Andrew  Pearson  was  informed  that  a  meeting 
was  being  held  in  a  neighbouring  barn  ;  he 
hastily  left  his  loom  and  went  across  the  fields 
to  the  place.  When  he  arrived,  Ann  Jones 
was  addressing  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  found  a  place 
within  hearing  of  her  voice.  In  the  course  of  her 
communication,  she  was  led  to  describe  a  con- 
dition so  much  resembling  his  own,  that  in 
speaking  of  it,  he  said,  "she  traced  him  through 
all  the  lanes  of  his  life  so  minutely,"  that  he 
was  quite  ashamed,  apprehending  that  the  con- 
gregation would  all  know  that  he  was  the  per- 
son addressed.  She  directed  her  hearers  from 
the  teaching  of  man  to  that  of  Christ  by  his 


Spirit ;  her  preaching  was  accompanied  wit'1 
a  power,  which  so  forcibly  brought  home  to 
his  heart  the  word  of  Divine  Truth,  that  ho 
could  no  longer  withhold  his  assent,  or  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  said,  the  Scriptures  then  appeared  to  him, 
like  a  rich  cabinet  of  jewels  just  opened  to  his 
view,  of  which  he  had  before  seen  only  the 
outside,  without  having  any  idea  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  within. 

Embracing  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  his 
religious  course  appears  to  have  been  from  this 
time  remarkably  unwavering.  His  hungry 
soul  washed  with  substantial  food,  his  thirst 
was  satisfied  with  living  water,  fie  thence- 
forth became  a  diligent  attender  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings ;  and  though  he  found  much 
peace  in  uniting  with  Friends  in  their  simple 
manner  of  worship,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  be 
recognized  as  a  member,  until  in  1827,  under 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  applied  for  membership, 
and  his  request  was  then  complied  with. 

In  1841,  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  minis- 
ter, having  first  appeared  in  that  capacity 
about  the  year  1830.  His  public  communica- 
tions were  generally  short  ;  they  were  spoken 
in  great  simplicity,  and  were  often  strikingly 
appropriate  to  the  slates  of  individuals.  He 
was  in  the  frequent  practice  of  making  per- 
sonal and  family  visits,  embracing  many  per- 
sons not  of  our  religious  Society,  particularly 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted;  his  dili- 
gence in  such  service  was  very  exemplary, 
and  in  many  instances  was  much  blessed. 

Those  only  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  riches  of  his  humble  mind,  knew  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  religious  experience, 
or  could  fully  estimate  the  hidden  worth  of  his 
retiring  character.  He  had  temporally  and 
spiritually  many  trials ;  his  health  was  often 
much  interrupted,  and  his  mind  was  subjected 
to  many  conflicts;  but  though  his  faith  was  at 
times  deeply  proved,  in  all  his  straits  he  could 
testify  to  the  safety  of  Divine  guidance,  and  to 
the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  his  Lord.  His 
dwelling-place  was  at  the  feet  of  his  Saviour, 
and  his  solid  countenance  and  instructive  con- 
versation bore  testimony  to  the  union  and 
communion  he  enjoyed  with  Him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  threaten  speedy  dissolution.  To  a  friend 
who  called  on  him  soon  after  the  seizure,  he 
said,  "  I  am  heavily  afflicted,  but  I  feel  the 
foundation  to  be  firm."  Speaking  of  the  state 
of  our  Society,  respecting  which  he  was  often 
deeply  exercised,  he  expressed  his  earnest  de- 
sire that  Friends  would  live  up  to  their  princi- 
ples, keeping  little  and  low,  and  attentive  to 
their  inward  Guide.  On  one  occasion,  he  re- 
marked. "  In  seeking  to  be  great,  how  dwarf- 
ish we  become!  In  desiring  to  be  rich,  how 
poor  we  are  !  Let  us  look  to  the  Master  and 
follow  him."  A  few  weeks  after  this,  he  dic- 
tated a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  says,  "I 
am  very  poor,  yet  the  Lord  looks  upon  me. 
He  does  not  suffer  me  to  sink  in  deep  waters  ; 
though  they  are  permitted  to  rise  very  high, 
yet,  in  mercy,  they  do  not  overflow  me.  The 
Lord  knows  how  to  direct  the  storm.  He  says 
to  the  waves  and  the  billows,  '  Bo  still!'  when 
the  poor  disciple  may  feel  that  he  is  sinking  ; 
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and  1  think  (and  speak  reverently,)  that  I  have 
seen  with  an  eye  of  faith,  Him  whom  I  love 
and  wish  to  serve  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
who,  I  trust,  will  bring  me  to  the  haven  of 
rest."  He  had  passed  through  a  season  of  dark- 
ness and  deep  proving;  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  decease,  he  sent  a  messuage  to  a  friend  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject,  "  that  the 
clouds  with  which  he  had  been  encompassed 
had  passed  over,  and  that  all  was  light." 
Though  very  feeble,  he  made  several  calls  on 
his  friends,  giving  here  and  there  the  word  of 
counsel  or  encouragement.  His  conversation 
was  much  on  heavenly  things,  and  hi  appear- 
ed to  be  waiting  the  command  of  his  Master, 
as  to  life  or  death;  but  his  right  arm  being 
nearly  useless,  he  feared  to  be  a  burden  to  his 
friends,  and  at  one  time  he  remarked,  that  if  it 
pleased  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  should  be 
thankful  if  the  work  was  "cut  short  in  righte- 
ousness." 

On  First-day,  the  18th  of  Second  month,  a 
friend  and  his  wife  called  upon  him,  on  their 
way  from  meeting,  and  took  him  to  dine  with 
them  in  the  country.  He  was  very  cheerful, 
and  spoke  feelingly  on  the  privilege  they  en- 
joyed in  being  able  to  go  to  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  any  should  absent  them- 
selves from  those  held  during  the  week,  observ- 
ing, "  we  cannot  serve  two  masters."  Speaking 
of  the  monthly  meetings,  and  how  often  they 
were  favoured  seasons,  he  said,  "  he  had  at- 
tended them  as  long  as  he  could,  and  had  found 
great  comfort  in  so  doing."  He  also  remarked, 
"  it  was  never  my  temptation  to  covet  this 
world's  goods  beyond  what  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  body.  Even  when  1  was 
very  young,  I  thought  how  much  better  it  was 
to  live  according  to  the  Scriptures,  than  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure." 

A  fter  a  short  time  spent  in  reading,  a  solemn 
quiet  came  over  the  little  company,  and  our 
dear  friend  addressed  to  them  a  few  words  of 
exhortation,  speaking  of  the  need  of  taking  up 
the  cross,  and  of  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  of  the  peace  granted 
to  his  followers,  and  the  good  things  in  store 
for  such,  concluding  that  neither  life  nor  death 
should  ever  be  able  to  separate  them  from 
"the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  In  the  silence  which  followed  these 
almost  the  last  words  of  our  beloved  friend, 
Divine  goodness  was  evidently  near;  during 
which,  being  seized  with  apoplexy,  he  was  led 
to  the  sofa,  his  friends  were  sent  for,  and  me- 
dical aid  was  procured,  but  in  less  than  two 
hours  he  quietly  passed  away  ;  and  having 
been  counted  worthy,  not  only  to  believe  in 
Christ,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  we 
doubt  not  he  is  permitted  to  participate  in  his 
glory. 


A  Monster  Tree. — A  California  corres- 
pondent of  the  Salem  Gazetie  says  that  Col. 
Temple  Tebbets,  formerly  of  Lewislon  Falls, 
Me.,  cut  a  tree  of  the  Redwood  species,  in 
California,  which  was  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  feet  high,  and  measured  at  the  top  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  at  the  but  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  The  tree  was  worked  into  lumber 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from   the  but, 


where  it  measured  five  feet  in  diameter.  There 
were  made  from  this  giant  of  the  forest  1 10,000 
shingles,  0000  clap-boards,  4000  three  by  four 
joists,  twenty-two  feet  long;  and  there  were 
left,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  from  seventy 
to  eighty  cords  of  wood.  The  clap-boards 
were  sold  for  $50  per  thousand,  the  shingles 
for  $35  per  thousand,  the  joists  for  $375  per 
thousand,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  tree 
would  readily  sell  in  this  city,  for  firewood, 
at  $40  per  cord  ;  thus,  at  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, there  was  derived  from  the  working  of 
the  mammoth  dweller  of  the  primeval  forest, 
the  neat  little  sum  of  $8,850. 


Selected. 

JUST  AS  I  AM. 

Just  as  I  am — without  one  plea, 
But  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  thou  bid'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  ! 

Just  as  I  am,  and  waiting1  not 
To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark  blot, 
To  Thee,  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot ; 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  ! 

Just  as  I  am — though  tossed  about, 
With  many  a  conflict — many  a  doubt, 
Fighting  within,  and  fears  without, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  ! 

Just  as  I  am — poor,  wretched,  blind, 
Sight,  riches,  healing  of  the  mind, 
Yea,  all  I  need,  in  Thee  I  find  : — 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  ! 

Just  as  I  am — Thou  wilt  receive, 
Wilt  welcome,  pardon,  cleanse,  relieve, 
Because  Thy  promise  I  believe  ; 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  ! 

Justus  I  am — Thy  love  unknown, 
Has  broken  every  barrier  down  ; 
Now  to  be  Thine,  yea,  Thine  alone, 

O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  • 


For  "The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  9. 
To  Maey  B. 

(Continued  from  page  278.) 

Now,  to  return  to  what  I  was  remarking, 
concerning  different  and  various  manifestations 
of  the  love  of  God  to  man  ;  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  according  to  his 
knowledge  or  belief,  (even  though  it  be  a  mis- 
taken belief)  does  his  best  towards  God  Al- 
mighty, wherever  he  resides,  however  few  ad- 
vantages he  may  have  had,  is  mercifully  re- 
garded by  him  here,  and  will  obtain  mercy 
from  him  at  the  end.  I  believe  God  requires 
something  from  all,  of  all  nations  ;  and  their 
not  being  found  therein,  be  it  ever  so  little,  is 
the  cause  of  their  condemnation  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  people  or  person  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  that  have  not,  or  have  not  had,  some 
time  or  other  in  their  lives,  some  degree  of 
sense  and  perception  as  to  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil.  The  histories  and  writings  of 
those  of  all  ages,  and  all  languages,  loudly 
testify  of  this,  and  from  my  own  compara- 
tively limited  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  I  could  adduce  volumes 


(I  think  I  am  not  speaking  unadvisedly)  of  the 
opinions,  observations,  and  experiences  of 
others,  or  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  illustrations 
recorded  by  others.  I  wish  thee  to  look  well 
at  what  I  have  here  adverted  to  and  advanced  ; 
not  in  any  other  than  an  humble,  teachable, 
tender  frame  of  mind  ;  for  else  thou  canst  not 
possibly  receive  or  profit  by  what  thy  poor 
fellow-creature  can  do,  or  say,  or  endeavour  to 
do.  And  oh  !  how  fearful  is  such  a  state  of 
mind,  where  any  one  sets  hirrfself  up,  and  will 
not  bow  down,  nor  let  in  conviction,  when  it, 
as  it  were,  stares  him  in  the  face.  I  have 
known  something  of  this  condition,  and  the 
Lord's  judgments  and  terrors  for  my  disobe- 
dience ;  and  so  can  persuade  as  well  as  pity 
such  as  are  still  lingering  in  this  lamentable 
slough,  where  there  is  no  comfort,  no  clear- 
ness.  And  this  sentiment  does  not  at  all  tend,  by 
any  means,  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  those  that  by  the  providence  ol 
our  great  Master  are  able  to  procure  them  ; 
neither  does  it  set  aside  the  commendable  prac- 
tice of  spreading  those  excellent  writings,  and 
by  them,  or  by  preaching,  or  by  other  means, 
the  knowledge  of  God's  wonderful  dealings  to 
the  children  of  men,  and  his  having  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world,  &c,  amongst  those 
heathen  countries  who  have  them  not.  None 
that  have  held  the  doctrine  of  Universal  and 
saving  Light,  or  do  hold  it  rightly  (for  we  are 
not  to  be  answerable  for  those  that  turn  from 
us,  making  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  con- 
science) ever  made  light  of  the  Scriptures 
but  [we]  always  valued  them  highly,  we  think 
more  highly  than  those  of  most  professions. 
Nor  did  we  ever  think  the  truths  therein  testi- 
fied of,  the  precepts  therein  laid  down,  or  the 
events  and  circumstances  therein  recorded, 
would  not  be  highly  beneficial  and  advan- 
tageous and  helpful  to  the  heathen  countries  ; 
and  some  of  us  have  undertaken  this  import- 
ant work  in  our  own  way,  though  we  can- 
not unite  in  forwarding  it  in  the  way  which 
other  pious  men  .have  apprehended  it  right  tc 
do.  We  wish  them  well  on  their  way,  and 
we  believe  that  such  as  move  forward  in  the 
service  of  missions,  or  in  other  channels,  ir 
sincerity  and  devotedness  of  heart,  will  be  aC' 
cepted,  and  we  doubt  not  that  much  good  is 
effected-  through  their  instrumentality,  whils 
they  keep  their  integrity  ;  though  we  canno 
see  that  all  that  such  do  (and  conscientiousl} 
do,)  is  agreeable  to  the  purity  and  perfection  o 
the  Gospel  dispensation. 

I  am  sensible  there  is  much  in  this  long  let 
ter  that  requires  and  calls  for  thy  patience  am 
forbearance.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  and  it  i 
sometimes  my  almost  only  comfort,  in  tryin: 
seasons,  to  know  and  to  be  made  truly  sensibl 
I  am  so.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  in  the  suffi 
ciency  of  His  power  and  grace,  who  has  bee 
often  and  often,  strength  in  weakness,  riches  i 
nothing  short  of  poverty,  and  a  very  preser 
helper  in  the  very  hour  of  need.  I  have  n< 
studied,  nor  by  any  means  carefully  or  learr 
edly  arranged  this  ;  but  have  endeavoured  afl< 
simple  obedience  and  faithfulness  to  the  poin 
ings  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which  I  can  truly  an 
feelingly  say  1  desire  more  than  any  thing  eh 
for  thee  also,  my  unknown  friend.  In  beginnir 
this  I  remembered  the  short  question  whk 
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Pilate  put  to  Jesus,  "  What  is  truth?"  And  I 
a' so  recollected  that  we  read  not  that  any  re- 
ply was  rendered  to  him,  to  feed  the  subtle 
wisdom  in  him  who  made  the  inquiry.  I  was 
also  led  to  trust,  that  nothing  of  all  the  many 
words  which  it  has  appeared  right  for  me  to 
hand  thee  at  this  time,  might  tend  to  lead 
away  thy  mind  into  unprofitable  questions, 
controversy,  or  strife  about  tcords.  Oh  !  my 
young  friend,  (for  if  not  so  in  years,  yet  I 
must  greet  thee  rs  such  in  one  sense,  not  ex- 
cluding at  the  same  time  m}"sclf)  keep  thy 
mind  humble,  low,  quiet.  Oh  !  that  ihou 
mayest  feel  after  ability  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  wait  patiently  for  him  f  It  was  said  of 
old  lime,  that  the  Lord  was  weary  of  the  peo- 
ple's sacrifices,  and  their  words;  but  it  is  no 
whete  said,  that  he  was  ever  weary  of  those 
that  waited  upon  him.  Oh  !  that  thou 
mightest  leave  the  many  things  about  which 
many  are  much  troubled  and  careful,  and 
attend  to  the  one  thing  needful,  which  is  a 
learning  of  Him  that  is  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart!  Oh!  what  a  holy  rest  and  peace  is 
there  for  such  pious  souls  !  These  know,  at 
times,  the  holy  oil  of  joy  instead  of  mourning, 
and  feel  it,  as  it  were,  poured  forth  over  them, 
even  the  anointing  of  which  John  spake,  where 
he  says,  "  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things,  and  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him 
abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man 
leach  you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth  ;"  and  again  the 
Scripture  says  of  Christ  the  Truth,  "  because  of 
the  savour  of  thy  good  ointments,  thy  name  is 
as  ointment  poured  forth  ,-"  and  the  Psalmist 
knew  something  of  this,  when  he  said,  "  Thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth 
over ;"  and  again  the  Apostle  Paul  writes, 
"  He  that  anointed  us  is  God." 

And  here  I  would  willingly  leave  thee,  but 
that  I  find  in  my  heart  something  further  ;  part 
of  which  may  possibly  more  directly  and  de- 
cidedly bear  on  some  points  in  thine,  to  which 
thou  mayest  perhaps  look  for  some  reply. 

As  to  R.  Barclay's  Apology,  I  suppose  J. 
C.  .  .  .  has  lent  thee  an  abridgment  of  that 
work,  as  the  work  itself  is  large,  and  of  that 
nature  and  style  as  not  to  be  easily  read 
through  in  a  hurry,  at  least  to  much  profit, 
and  much  more  than  such  cursory  considera- 
tion is  not  usual,  though  I  am  quite  disposed 
to  think  otherwise  of  thy  examination  of  it ; 
yet  I  must  say  that  thy  objections  to  parts  of 
it,  seemed  to  me  in  degree  unnecessary,  and 
thy  general  conclusion  or  judgment  of  the 
whole,  not  very  weighty  ;  at  least  so  it  appear- 
ed to  me.  And  having  said  so  much,  I  may 
a  little  go  into  thy  remarks,  and  explain  my- 
self as  regards  them.  And  on  looking  over 
with  some  attention  thy  three  first  pages,  1  find 
ideas  and  apprehensions  respecting  our  tenets, 
by  no  means  clear  nor  correct,  in  several,  in- 
deed many  particulars;  so  that  thy  deductions 
and  reasonings  therefrom  are  not  to  the  pur- 
pose. (I  do  not  wish,  indeed  it  is  the  furthest 
from  the  desire  of  my  heart,  to  hurt  thy  feel- 
ings when  I  can  avoid  it,  having  no  little  ten- 
derness and  regard  for  that  which  loves  and 
Beeks  after  good  in  thee.)  For  instance,  thy 
ideas  about  the  Scriptures  being  superfluous  to 


those  who  hold  universal  and  saving  light,  I 
cannot  but  conclude,  is  cleared  up  in  parts  of 
this  my  reply,  where  thou  mayest  understand 
that  we  highly  value  the  Scriptures  in  their 
place,  which  is  in  subordination  to  that  Spirit 
by  which  they  were  written,  and  by  which 
they  can  alone  be  really,  rightly,  and  savingly 
understood,  and  of  which  they  testify  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  have  not  scraped  up  all 
the  Sctipture  passages  that  I  could  collect  or 
recollect,  by  any  means;  but  such  as  have 
fallen  in  my  way,  and  are  herein  quoted,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  prove  how  largely  they 
testify  of  this  inward  Light.  We  confine  not 
ourselves,  in  speaking  of  this  principle,  to  one 
term  ;  we  call  it  Light,  because  it  shows  the 
darkness,  and  leads  out  of  it ;  we  call  it  Grace, 
which  signifiesy«uo?/r  ;  Spirit,  because  \l  gives 
life  ;  and  in  Scripture  (as  well  as  by  us)  it  is 
called  by  man)'  other  appellations.  Solomon 
speaks  much  of  this  under  the  term  Wisdom; 
and  other  writers  denominate  it  -variously. 
The  Apostles,  and  Christ  himself,  who  was 
the  fulness  thereof,  spake  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  parable,  or  by  figure  of  speech,  in  almost 
every  part, concerning  this: — "  This  is  the  word 
of  faith  which  we  preach,"  says  one,  after 
alluding  to  the  word  nigh  in  the  heart;  so 
again,  Paul,  in  his  travels,  continually  recom- 
mends his  converts  to  the  grace  of  God,  which 
was  able  to  build  them  up,  &c.  Indeed, 
wherever  the  words  preach  the  Gospel  are 
used,  they  mean  something  more  than  what 
many  suppose,  for  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
God,  and  not  a  bare  narration  or  account  of 
what  Jesus  did,  said,  and  suffered,  whilst  in 
the  body,  as  laid  down  in  the  four  first  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  called  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  in  one  place  ;  and  if  thou  hast 
an  ear  prepared  to  hear  and  understand  what 
I  say,  this  same  Gospel,  which  is  indeed  glad 
tidings,  was  preached  by  the  Most  High  him- 
self, even  in  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,  where 
he  promised  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

Again:  we  read  that  Christ  preached  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  at  hand,  and  he  sent  forth 
his  disciples  to  preach  the  same,  and  he  ex- 
pressly explained  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
or  of  God,  was  within  them  ;  that  was  the 
place  where  his  government,  his  power,  was 
to  beset  up  and  established,  even  in  the  hearts 
of  such  as  would  submit  to  his  requirings,  and 
were  willing  to  receive  him  in  the  way  of  his 
coming.  To  these  he  gives  power  to  over- 
come the  wicked  one;  and  these  abiding  the 
day  of  his  coming,  who  was  represented  by 
one  of  the  Prophets  as  sitting  like  a  refiner 
with  fire,  and  was  spoken  of  by  his  forerunner 
John,  as  thoroughly  purging  the  floor  of  the 
heart,  and  who  said  of  himself,  he  was  come  to 
send  fire  on  the  earth,  baptizing  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  with  fire;  these,  and  none  else,  are 
prepared  to  pray  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  and  his  will 
be  done,  in  their  own  earthly  hearts,  as 
also  in  the  hearts  of  others.  The  Saviour 
himself  sent  his  Apostles  to  preach  no  other 
gospel  than  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ; 
and  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  testifies  of  the 
same,  where  he  writes,  "this  then  is  the  mes- 
sage which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare 


unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  And  the  next  verse  but  one 
goes  on  thus,  "But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as 
lie  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  (then  and  not  without,)  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanses  us  from  all 
sin."  This  is  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  (Paul 
says)  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
shall  receive.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen.- 
tiles  professes  plainly  that  he  was  sent  "to 
turn  men.from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God." 

(To  be  continued. ) 

Migration  of  Caterpillars  in  Australia, 

"  On  the  third  of  May  I  saw  a  procession  of 
caterpillars.  They  were  crossing  the  road  in 
single  file,  each  so  close  to  its  predecessor  as 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  united  to- 
gether, moving  like  a  living  cord  in  a  continu- 
ous living  line.  At  about  fifty  from  the  end 
of  the  line,  I  ejected  one  from  his  station  :  the 
caterpillar  immediately  before  him  suddenly 
stood  still,  then  the  next,  and  then  the  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  leader.  The  same  result  took 
place  at  the  other  extremity.  After  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  the  first,  after  the  break  in 
the  line,  attempted  to  recover  the  communica- 
tion ;  this  was  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty, 
but  the  moment  it  was  accomplished  by  his 
touching  the  one  before  him,  this  one  commu- 
nicated the  fact  to  the  next  in  advance,  and  so 
on  till  the  information  reached  the  leader,  when 
the  whole  line  was  again  put  in  motion.  On 
counting  the  number  of  caterpillars,  1  found 
them  to  be  154, and  the  lengthof  the  line 27  feet. 
I  next  look  the  one  which  I  had  abstracted 
from  the  line,  and  which  remained  coiled  up, 
across  the  line  ;  he  immediately  unrolled  him- 
self, and  made  every  attempt  to  get  admitted 
into  the  procession  ;  after  many  endeavours 
he  succeeded,  and  crawled  in,  the  one  below 
falling  into  the  rear  of  the  interloper.  I  sub- 
sequently took  out  two  caterpillars,  about  fifty 
from  the  head  of  ihe  procession  ;  by  my  watch, 
I  found  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the 
leader  in  30  seconds,  each  caterpillar  stopping 
at  the  signal  of  the  one  in  his  rear.  The  same 
effect  was  observable  behind  the  break,  each 
stopping  at  a  signal  from  the  one  in  advance; 
the  leader  of  the  second  division  then  attempted 
to  recover  the  lost  connection.  That  they  are 
unprovided  with  the  senses.of  sight  and  smell 
appeared  evident,  since  the  leader  turned  right 
and  lelt,  and  often  in  a  wrong  direction,  when 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  one  immediately  be- 
fore him;  whejp  he  at  last  touched  the  object 
of  his  search,  the  fact  was  communicated  again 
by  signal  ;  and  in  30  seconds  the  whole  line 
was  in  rapid  march,  leaving  the  two  unfortu- 
nates behind,  who  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  unroll  them- 
selves. 

"  I  learn  from  a  medical  gentleman  here,  that 
these  caterpillars  feed  on  the  Eucalyptus,  and 
that  when  they  have  completely  stripped  a  tree 
of  its  leaves,  they  congregate  on  the  trunk, 
and  proceed  in  the  order  here  described  to 
another  tree.  The  caterpillars  I  saw  mea- 
sured about  2^  inches  in  length." — Couch,  153. 
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A  Water  Spoilt  in  the  Pacific. 

We  are  permitted,  says  the  Buffalo  Adver- 
tiser, to  copy  the  following  from  the  manu- 
script of  a  pamphlet  which  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  entitled,  "  California  as  I 
saw  it."  The  author  is  a  returned  adventurer, 
Wm.  S.  M.  Collum,  M.  D.  of  Lockport: 

"  When  oft*  the  Mexican  coast,  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  that  natural,  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood phenomenon — a  water  spout — which, 
in  several  respects,  was  new,  even  to  the  old 
experienced  seamen  on  board.  It  was  a  clear, 
warm  morning,  with  variable  breeees,  that 
scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  At 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  rods  to  the 
westward,  suddenly  there  was  a  disturbing  of 
the  smooth  water — within  an  area  of  perhaps 
an  hundred  feet,  it  at  first  boiled  and  foamed, 
then  a  spray  or  vapor  arose  from  the  turmoil, 
which  had  soon  a  focus  in  its  centre,  around 
which  it  whirled  in  a  spiral  form,  upwards,  as 
we  often  see  dust,  and  other  light  substances 
of  the  earth,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  a  whirl- 
wind. It  rose  rapidly  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  hundred  feet,  almost  perpendicular, 
then  swayed  off,  and  after  forming  a  graceful 
curve,  assumed  again  its  almost  perpendicular 
position,  until  it  pierced  a  light  fleecy  cloud. 
Its  entire  height  seemed  to  us  from  500  to  600 
feet.  As  the  column  of  vapour  ascended,  its 
base  upon  the  ocean  enlarged,  until  it  assumed 
a  conical  form  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
When  it  touched  the  cloud,  quick  almost  as  an 
electric  flash,  the  vapor  disappeared,  and  we 
had  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  gigantic  column 
of  clear,  blue  water — its  base  upon  the  sea, 
and  its  apex  in  the  clouds  ! 

"  The  whole  mighty  phenomenon  was  noise- 
less ;  no  other  sound  than  the  gentle  ones  of 
the  waves  as  they  broke  before  the  bow  of  our 
ship,  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  The 
whole  vast  column  swayed  and  undulated  with 
the  wind,  as  if  it  had  been  a  huge  sea  serpent 
that  was  stretched  from  the  ocean  to  the  clouds. 
Its  entire  duration  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  it  seemed  to  have  performed  its 
office,  its  surplus  water  settling  down  into  the 
ocean,  or  rather  again  assuming  the  vapour, 
commencing  at  its  connection  with  the  cloud. 
The  cloud  that  it  pierced  was  at  first  of  a  light 
color,  as  I  have  before  observed.  As  it  began 
to  fill  from  the  mighty  conduit  thai  had  lower- 
ed up  to  it,  it  grew  dense  and  black  as  if  gorged 
and  surfeited  from  its  vast  reservoir! 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  drenching 
shower,  as  if  the  surcharged  cloud  was  return- 
ing back  to  the  ocean  the  contribution  it  had 
levied  in  the  morning." 


letter  from  a  Whale-Ship. 

S.  Pacific  Ocean,  Lat.  54  S.,  Long.  82  W. 

Different  practised  whalemen  tell  me  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  different  species  of  this 
great  sea  monster :  right,  sperm,  black-fish, 
hump-back,  razor-back,  fin-back,  grampus, 
sulphur-bottom,  killer,  cow-fish,  porpoise,  nar- 
whale,  scrag-whale,  and  elephant-whale.  In 
the  attempt  to  capture  one  of  the  latter  kind,  a 
New  London  ship,  not  long  since,  lost  eleven 
men,  including  the  first  mate. 


The  first  four  of  this  catalogue  only  are 
much  sought  after  for  their  oil ;  now  and  then 
some  of  the  others  are  taken  by  chance.  The 
razor-back  is  sometimes  100  feet  long,  but  not 
so  large  round  as  the  right-whale,  bearing 
about  the  same  comparison  to  the  latter  that  a 
razor-faced  fellow  you  now  and  then  meet  with 
among  men,  does  to  a  fair,  round  alderman. 
The  porpoise,  as  everybody  knows,  is  har- 
pooned from  a  ship's  bow,  hauled  on  board, 
and  its  carcass  eaten  by  the  name  of  "  sea- 
beef."  Its  oil,  like  the  ship's  slush,  is  a  per- 
quisite of  the  cook's. 

The  fin-back,  so  called  from  a  large  fin  on 
the  ridge  of  its  back,  looking  just  like  the 
gnomon  of  a  dial,  is  a  large  whale  found  all 
over  the  ocean,  and,  could  it  be  taken,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  the  whale 
fishery.  It  often  comes  near  a  ship,  with  a 
ringing  noise  in  spouting,  like  the  sound  of 
bell-metal,  but  it  can  seldom  be  come  near 
enough  to  by  a  boat  to  dart  a  harpoon;  and 
when  it  is  struck,  it  is  said  to  run  with  such 
amazing  swiftness  as  to  part  the  line  before  it 
can  be  let  out,  or  compel  them  to  cut  it  loose, 
lis  spout  at  a  distance,  especially  near  the 
Falkland  Islands,  where  I  have  seen  them  in 
great  numbers,  flashes  up  from  the  ocean  just 
like  smoke  from  the  breech  of  a  gun  fired  in  a 
frosty  morning.  I  have  seen  the  horizon  thus, 
for  an  extent  of  many  miles,  all  smoking  with 
them,  and  the  ocean  all  alive  with  their  gam- 
bols. It  is  not  a  thing  beyond  the  reach  of 
probability,  that  this  hitherto  unmolested  sea- 
rover  may  yet  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
predatory  man,  by  swivels  or  air-guns  that 
shall  fire  harpoons  into  him,  or  poisoned  ar- 
rows, from  a  distance. 

The  places  where  the  right-whale  is  now 
most  sought  by  the  adventurous  American 
whalemen,  are,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  what 
are  called  Main  and  False  Banks,  between 
Africa  and  Brazil,  the  parts  around  the  Falk- 
land Islands  and  Patagonia,  and  the  region  of 
ocean  in  mid-Atlantic  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Islands  Tristan  d'Acunha ;  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there 
are  the  uninhabited  Crozettes  Islands,  St. 
Paul's,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  the  New  Zea- 
land Cruising  Ground,  the  New  Holland, 
Chili,  and  the  North-west,  from  the  coast  of 
America  clear  over  to  Kamtschatka. 

This  last  is  now  the  great  harvest-field  of 
American  whalers  from  May  to  October ;  and 
it  will  be  likely  to  last  longer  than  any  other, 
because  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Russians 
from  bay-whaling,  which  destroys  the  cows 
about  the  time  of  calving.  Almost  all  ships 
fill  up  there.  Some  have  even  thrown  over- 
board provisions,  to  make  way  for  oil.  The 
havoc  they  make  of  whales  is  immense.  There 
are  ships  that  took,  during  the  last  season, 
twenty-five  to  even  thirty-three  hundred  bar- 
rels in  a  few  mortths.  I  have  heard  of  one 
ship  that  sunk  twenty-six  whales  after  they  had 
been  killed  ;  of  another  one  that  killed  nine 
before  they  saved  one ;  of  another  that  killed 
six  in  one  day,  and  all  of  them  sunk  ;  of 
another  that  had  three  boats  stove,  and  all  the 
men  pitched  into  the  sea,  without  any  one's 
being  lost.    This  forced  trial  of  hydropathy  is 


indeed  so  common  an  occurrence  that  whale- 
men make  nothing  of  it. 

Those  huge  north-west  whales  are  more 
vicious,  and  less  easily  approached  after  they 
are  struck,  than  the  whales  of  other  latitudes. 
It  is  considered  no  disgrace  to  be  run  away 
with  by  one  of  those  jet-black  fellows  found  in 
forty  or  forty-five  degrees  north ;  and  many 
an  old  whaler,  who  has  made  his  boast  that 
never  yet  did  a  whale  run  off  with  him,  has 
been  compelled  to  give  in  beat,  when  fast  to 
one  of  these  north-west  Tartars.  One  captain 
says  he  has  seen  instances  of  the  most  won- 
derful strength  and  activity  in  these  whales, 
greater  than  he  ever  saw  before  in  either  right 
or  sperm.  He  was  once  fast  to  a  large  cow- 
whale,  which  was  in  company  with  a  small 
one,  a  full-grown  calf.  They  kept  together, 
and  after  a  time  the  captain  hauled  his  boat  up 
between  them. 

When  they  were  both  within  reach,  he 
shoved  his  lance  "  into  the  life"  of  the  cow,  at 
which  she  threw  her  flukes  and  the  small  part 
of  her  body  completely  over  the  head  of  the 
boat,  without  touching  it,  (although  they  were 
half-drowned  with  the  water  she  scooped  up,) 
and  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  intended  for 
the  boat  fell  upon  the  back  of  the  other  whale. 
He  sunk  immediately,  going  down  bent  nearly 
double,  and  the  captain  thinks  must  have  been 
killed  by  the  blow.  The  same  person  has 
seen  a  stout  hickory  pole,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  six  feet  long,  broken  into  four 
pieces  by  a  blow  from  a  whale's  tail,  and  the 
pieces  sent  flying  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and 
that,  too,  when  no  other  resistance  was  offered 
than  that  of  the  water  upon  which  it  floated. 

The  first  whale  this  man  struck  turned  him 
over  in  two  different  boats,  and  afterwards 
knocked  them  into  kindling  wood,  while  spout- 
ing blood  in  thick  clots,  and  yet  this  whale 
lived  four  hours  after,  showing  its  great  tena- 
city of  life.  He  came  up  alongside  the  boat, 
turning  it  over  with  his  nose,  as  a  hog  would 
his  eating-trough,  and  then  with  his  flukes  de- 
liberately broke  it  up.  Of  course,  the  crew 
had  to  take  to  nature's  oars,  and  they  all  mar- 
vellously escaped  unhurt,  although  one  of 
them  was  carried,  sitting  on  the  whale's  flukes, 
several  rods,  till  he  slid  off  unharmed  from  his 
strange  sea-chariot. 

This  north-west  cruising  ground  was  first 
visited  in  the  spring  of  1836,  by  two  or  three 
of  the  Chili  whalers,  who  saw,  indeed,  nume- 
rous whales,  but  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  fishery  could  never  be  prosecuted  there 
with  any  success,  by  reason  of  constant  and 
dense  fogs.  The  following  year  several  more 
of  the  Chili  fleet  started  to  the  northward, 
"  between  seasons,"  and,  looking  farther  to 
the  north  and  west,  found  better  weather,  and 
made  a  good  cruise.  During  the  three  years 
following,  few  ships  were  found  there,  but, 
upon  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  southern 
whale  fishery,  the  right  whalemen  were  forced 
to  turn  their  prows  to  those  inhospitable  seas, 
and  the  north-west,  as  all  men  know,  became 
a  very  El  Dorado  to  the  intrepid  American 
whalers.  This  cruising  ground  extends  pro- 
perly from  34  to  59  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  coast  of  America  in  west  longi- 
tude, say  130,  to  the  meridian  of  170  east 
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longitude,  or  about  fifty  degrees.  The  largest 
whales  arc  saul  to  have  been  found  between  50 
and  60  north,  and  from  145  to  180  west.  At 
the  Fox  Islands,  in  latitude  5*2,  sperm-whales 
of  the  largest  size  have  been  found  as  well  as 
right,  and  near  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  they 
are  very  numerous. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Patrick  Henry  on  Slavery. 

A  copy  of  the  following  letter  of  Patrick 
Henry,  so  celebrated  as  an  orator  and  states- 
man, was  lately  discovered  among  some  pa- 
pers in  possession  of  an  aged  friend,  h 
contains  a  testimony  against  slavery  so  lull 
and  decided,  as  to  render  it  especially  interest- 
ing at  the  present  day;  and  not  being  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  published,  it  is  sent  for  in- 
sertion in  "  The  Friend."  Alas !  for  the  "  pro- 
gress of  the  age"  we  hear  so  much  about,  when 
we  find  that  in  our  times,  which  have  "  preten- 
sions to  boast"  of  greater  "  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  refined  morality"  than 
those  in  which  he  lived,  our  statesmen  are 
found  for  several  months,  gravely  and  earn- 
estly contending  for  the  extension  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  system,  the  principles  of  which 
Patrick  Henry  and  many  of  his  eminent  con- 
temporaries seventy-seven  years  ago,  regarded 
"as  repugnant  to  humanity,  as  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Bible  and  destructive  to  liberty." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  have  not  been  transmitted  to  his 
successors  in  public  life.  If  they  had  im- 
bibed and  acted  upon  them,  the  time  doubtless 
would  have  come  ere  this,  when  an  opportu- 
nity would  have  been  offered  to  "  abolish  this 
lamentable  evil."  One,  however,  is  now  af- 
forded, of  keeping  it  at  least  within  its  pre- 
sent geographical  limits,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
being  embraced. 

The  allusion  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
the  "  Reverend  doctors,"  will  not  make  the 
letter  less  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

Letter  of  Patrick  Henry,  Jr.,  addressed  to 
Robert  Pleasants. 

Hanover,  January  18th,  1773. 
Dear  Sir: — I  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  A.  Benezet's  Book 
against  the  Slave  Trade.  I  thank  you  for  it. 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Christianity, 
whose  chief  excellence  consists  in  softening 
the  human  heart,  in  cherishing  and  improving 
its  finer  feelings,  should  encourage  a  practice 
so  totally  repugnant  to  the  first  impressions  of 
right  and  wrong.  What  adds  to  the  wonder 
is,  that  this  abominable  practice  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  most  enlightened  ages.  Times 
that  seem  to  have  pretensions  to  boast  of  high 
improvements  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  refined 
morality,  have  brought  into  general  use,  and 
guarded  by  many  laws,  a  species  of  violence 
and  tyranny,  which  our  more  rude  and  bar- 
barous, but  more  honest  ancestors  detested.  Is 
it  not  amazing,  that  at  a  time  when  the  rights 
of  humanity  are  defined  and  understood  with 
precision,  in  a  country  above  all  others,  fond 
of  liberty,  that  in  such  an  age  and  such  a 


country,  we  find  men  professing  a  religion  the 
most  humane,  mild,  meek,  gentle  and  generous, 
adopting  a  principle  as  repugnant  to  humanity 
as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bible  and  destruc- 
tive to  liberty?  Every  thinking,  honest  man, 
rejects  it  in  speculation  ; — how  few  in  prac- 
tice, from  conscientious  motives  !  The  world 
in  general  has  denied  your  people  a  share  of 
its  honours,  but  the  wise  will  ascribe  to  you  a 
just  tribute  of  virtuous  praise  for  your  practice 
of  a  train  of  virtues,  among  which  your  disa- 
greement to  slavery  will  be  principally  ranked. 
I  cannot  but  wish  well  to  a  people  whose  sys- 
tem imitates  the  example  of  Him  whose  life 
was  perfect.  And,  believe  me,  I  shall  honour 
the  Quakers  for  their  noble  effort  to  abolish 
slavery.  It  is  equally  calculated  to  promote 
moral  and  political  good. 

Would  any  one  believe  that  I  am  master  of 
slaves,  of  my  own  purchase?  I  am.  drawn 
along  bv  the  general  inconvenience  of  living 
without  them.  I  will  not,  I  cannot,' justify  it. 
However  culpable  my  conduct,  I  will  so  far 
pay  my  devoir  to  virtue  as  to  own  the  excel- 
lence and  rectitude  of  her  precepts,  and  to  la- 
ment my  want  of  conformity  to  them. 

I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  offered  to  abolish  this  lamentable 
evil.  Every  thing  we  can  do  is  to  improve 
it,  if  it  happens  in  our  day;  if  not,  let  us  trans- 
mit to  our  descendants,  together  with  our 
slaves,  a  pity  for  their  unhappy  lot,  and  an 
abhorrence  for  slavery.  If  we  cannot  reduce 
this  wished-for  reformation  to  practice,  let  us 
treat  the  unhappy  victims  with  lenity;  it  is  the 
furthest  advance  we  can' make  towards  justice. 
It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  purity  of  our  reli- 
gion, to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
law  which  warrants  slavery. 

Here  is  an  instance  that  silent  meetings  (the 
scoff  of  reverend  doctors)  have  done  that  which 
learned  and  elaborate  preaching  could  not 
effect,  so  much  preferable  are  the  genuine  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  and  a  steady  attention  to 
its  feelings,  above  the  teachings  of  those  men 
who  pretend  to  have  found  a  better  guide.  I 
exhort  you  to  persevere  in  so  worthy  a  reso- 
lution. 

Some  of  your  people  disagree,  or  at  least 
are  lukewarm  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Many  treat  the  resolution  of  your  meeting 
with  ridicule,  and  among  those  who  throw 
contempt  on  it  are  clergymen,  whose  surest 
guard  against  both  ridicule  and  contempt  is  a 
certain  act  of  Assembly. 

I  know  not  where  to  stop,  I  could  say  many 
things  on  this  subject ;  a  serious  review  of 
which  gives  a  gloomy  perspective  to  future 
times. 

Excuse  this  scrawl,  and  believe  me  with 
esteem,  your  humble  servant, 

Patrick  Henry,  Jr. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Offices  of  Christ. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fasten 
upon  Friends  the  imputation  of  denying,  or 
mystifying  the  divinity  and  various  offices  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  not  true  and  full  be- 
lievers in  Him.    The  early  Friends  who  kept 


the  faith,  and  the  sound  members  in  every 
age  since,  have  constantly  repelled  those  in- 
sinuations. But  Satan  is  ever  at  hand  to  in- 
fuse doubt  on  those  fundamental  points,  and  a 
disposition  to  cavil  at  the  plain  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  lead  men  to  rely 
upon  their  natural  faculties  to  comprehend  and 
explain  them  ;  and  in  this  way  they  become 
clouded,  and  bring  perplexity  on  themselves 
and  distress  to  others.  We  have  had  abun- 
dant proof  of  this  within  our  own  Society,  and 
the  simple-hearted  believer  clearly  sees  that 
the  only  place  of  safety  is  lowliness  of  mind, 
fear  of  offending  the  Lord  in  attempting  to  lay 
waste  one  of  the  truths  of  the  blessed  gospel, 
and  living  in  daily  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  taken  from 
him. 

The  following  interesting  epistle  of  George 
Fox  shows  his  faith  in  the  offices  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  men,  and  that  those  who  really  are 
governed  by  the  Grace  and  Truth  that  came 
by  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  led  out  of  all  confu- 
sion and  distraction,  into  the  love  and  unity 
which  subsist  among  the  members  of  the  body 
and  church  of  Christ. 

"To  the  Quarterly  men's  and  women's 
meetings,  that  are  gathered  in  the  name  and 
power  of  Jesus. 

"  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  who  is  both  head 
and  husband  of  his  church ,  the  Redeemer, 
Purchaser,  Saviour,  Sanctifier  and  Recon- 
ciler of  his  sons  and  daughters  to  God,  I  say 
his  presence,  to-wit,  Christ's,  feel  among  you, 
to  exercise  his  prophetical  office,  in  opening 
you  with  his  light,  grace,  truth,  power  and 
spirit,  and  to  exercise  his  office,  as  he  is  a 
Bishop,  to  oversee  you  with  his  light,  grace, 
power,  and  spirit,  that  ye  do  not  go  astray 
from  God.  As  Christ  is  a  Shepherd,  feel, 
see,  and  hear  him  exercising  that  office,  who 
has  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep  ;  is  feed- 
ing them  in  his  living  pastures  of  life,  and 
makes  them  to  drink  of  his  living,  eternal 
springs.  Let  him  rule  and  govern  in  your 
hearts,  as  he  is  King,  that  his  heavenly  and 
spiritual  government  all  may  live  under,  as 
true  subjects  of  his  righteous,  peaceable  king- 
dom, which  stands  in  righteousness,  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  over  Satan  and  his 
power,  the  unclean,  unholy  ghost,  and  all  un- 
righteousness. So  all  ye  subjects  to  Christ's 
kingdom  of  peace,  if  ye  want  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, life  or  salvation,  Christ  is  the  treasure ; 
feel  him  the  treasure  among  you.  And  every 
one  as  ye  have  received  Christ,  walk  in  him, 
in  whom  ye  have  peace ;  who  bruises  the  head 
of  the  Serpent,  the  author  of  all  strife,  dis- 
traction and  confusion  ;  yea,  you  have  peace 
with  God  and  one  with  another,  though  the 
trouble  be  from  the  world,  and  the  world's 
spirit. 

"Therefore,  my  dear  friends,  brethren  and 
sisters,  love  one  another  with  the  love  that  is 
of  God  shed  in  your  hearts,  that  ye  may  bear 
the  marls  of  Christ's  disciples,  and  it  may 
appear  that  Christ  is  in  you,  and  ye  in  him, 
so  that  God  Almighty  may  be  glorified  among 
you.  Whatsoever  ye  do,  let  it  be  done  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  to  the  praise  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, keeping  in  unity  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  which  was  before  the  unholy  spirit  was; 
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which  Holy  Spirit  is  your  bond  of  peace,  yea, 
the  holy  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lord's 
peace.  And  in  ibis  holy,  pure  Spirit  is  your 
eternal  unity  and  fellowship ;  in  which  Spirit 
of  Truth  ye  serve  and  worship  the  God  of 
truth,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever. 
Amen.  So  the  Lord  guide  you  all  by  his  Word 
of  patience,  Word  of  life,  power  and  wisdom, 
in  all  your  actions,  lives,  conversations,  and 
meetings  to  God's  glory.  My  love  to  you  all 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  who  is  over  all,  the  First  and  the 
Last.  G.  F. 

"London,  9th  of  the  ith  month,  1681." 


Webster's  Spelling  Boole. — About  six  mil- 
lion copies  of  this  school  book  have  been  sold 
by  the  publishers  since  the  decease  of  its  author 
in  1843 — an  average  of  nearly  one  million  a 
year !    The  entire  sale  of  the  work  amounts  to 


about  thirty  million  copies. 


When  there  are  more  children  in  school 
than  the  teacher  can  supply  with  suitable  in- 
struction, they  may  be  compared  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  besieged  city,  where  there  is  too 
little  food  for  the  mouths  of  the  besieged.  Each 
must  be  put  upon  short  rations. 


The  violet  grows  low,  and  covers  itself  with 
its  own  leaves  ;  and  yet  of  all  flowers  it  yields 
the  most  delicious  and  fragrant  smell.  Such 
is  humility. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  25,  1850. 


The  number  of  "  The  Friend"  last  but  one, 
our  readers  will  remember,  contained  an  ac- 
count taken  from  another  paper,  relative  to 
the  well-known  sad  history  of  William  Dodd, 
and  which  was  inserted  by  request  of  a  friend, 
as  being  in  some  circumstances  analogous  to 
the  affecting  and  much  talked-of  Boston  case. 
The  following  letter  to  the  editor,  since  re- 
ceived, although  not  intended  for  publication, 
we  nevertheless  venture  to  transfer  to  our 
pages.  It  is  from  a  valuable  Friend,  and  old 
resident  of  Germantown,  whose  memory,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  87,  is  apparently  unim- 
paired, and  any  reminiscences  from  whom 
of  his  past  years,  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon : — 

"Germantown,  Fifth  month  13th,  1850. 

"Respected  Friend: — In  the  last  'Friend' 
we  have  the  melancholy  history  of  William 
Dodd.  I  thought  if  I  informed  thee  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  his  widow,  thou  would  read 
it  with  interest ;  also  the  subscriber  who  cut 
the  account  out  of  a  paper.  The  widow  of 
W.  D.  came  to  Philadelphia  some  short  time 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  brought  with 
her  one  daughter.    This  daughter  became  the 

wife  of  T          F  ,  (a  major  in  Colonel 

Procter's  regiment  of  artillery  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary service,)  who  became  wealthy.  About 


1784  or  5,  he  purchased  of  William  Shoe- 
maker the  property  adjoining  my  father's, 
(now  Duval's)  and  occupied  it  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  His  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife, 
two  small  children,  son  and  daughter,  and 
mother-in-law,  the  widow  Dodd.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  fatal  history  of  William  Dodd 
became  divulged.  I  have  a  sister  now  living, 
(85)  who  became  very  intimate  in  T.  F.'s 
family.  His  wife  being  an  amiable,  virtuous 
woman,  became  a  sociable  visiter  in  my  fa- 
ther's family.  The  widow,  I  think,  was  never 
more  than  once  in  my  father's  house,  and 
never  went  abroad  ;  was  not  conversant ;  of  a 
heavy  distressed  mind  ;  walking  about  without 
noticing  or  regarding  anything.  She  was 
poor,  and  this  added  not  a  little  to  her  afflic- 
tion. After  a  melancholy  life  of  some  years, 
Providence  released  her,  and  she  was  buried 
in  Friend's  ground.  Her  daughter,  after  a 
few  years,  followed  her,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  ground.  T.  F.  died  of  dropsy,  Third 
month  20th,  1825,  and  was  laid  in  the  same 
ground,  aged  78.  The  grand-daughter  of 
widow  Dodd  married  and  lives  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  considered  a  virtuous,  pious 
woman,  and  has  often  attended  Friends'  meet- 
ings. Her  brother  was  overheated  at  a  parade, 
on  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  and  died  soon 
after.  Thus  I  have  attempted,  a  brief  me- 
moir of  my  neighbour  Dodd,  and  her  posterity, 
I  trust  pretty  correctly,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection. Her  friends  in  Europe  of  all  this 
are  strangers." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jotham  Townsend,  N.  Market,  N. 
J.,  $2,  vol.  23 ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem, 
Ohio,  for  Joshua  Coppock,  $1,  to  48,  vol.  23  ;  from 
Benj.  Antram,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  23 ;  and  for  Daniel 
Stratton,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  from  Elizabeth  Bradley,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  $2,  to  39,  vol.  24. 


A  Situation  Wanted. 
A  young  woman  who  has  had  some  expe- 
rience, wishes  a  situation  in  a  store,  where 
she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
herself.  Inquire  at  the  Friends'  Book  Store, 
No.  84  Arch  street. 


Institute  for  Coloured  Youth. 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third-day, 
the  28th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1850. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  New  Garden,  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day  the  15th  instant, 
Charles  S.  Cooper,  of  Lampeter,  Lancaster  county, 
to  Phebe,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hoopes,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  Eighth  month,  1849,  at  Platte- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  Mary  T.  and  James  R.  Russell. — In  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  Mary  was  taken  with  slight 
symptoms  of  the  fearful  epidemic,  which  was  at  that 
time  prevailing  in  our  land,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  disease  had  made  such  progress  as  to  give 
fears  that  it  would  terminate  fatally ;  about  which 
time  her  husband  complained  of  feeling  unwell.  A 
physician  being  present,  administered  some  medicine, 


which,  not  having  the  desired  effect,  James  expressed 
a  conviction,  that  his  dissolution  and  that  of  his  wife, 
was  near  at  hand,  and  that  they  would  be  interred 
in  the  same  grave.  Their  disease  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress,  until  about  2  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  she  breathed  her  last,  and  he  survived  her  but 
about  twelve  hours.  A  large  concourse  assembled  at 
the  house  in  the  afternoon,  to  perform  the  last  sad 
office  to  the  remains  of  our  lamented  friend,  Mary, 
the  hour  of  her  interment  having  been  appointed  pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  but  other  arrangements  now  ap- 
pearing advisable,  the  funeral  was  deferred  until 
Second. day,  the  21st,  when  a  large  procession  followed 
them  to  their  grave. — They  were  members  of  Marl- 
borough Monthly  Meeting,  he  a  minister,  and  she  an 
elder,  in  good  esteem  with  their  friends.  We  deeply 
feel  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  but  are  well  assured 
it  is  their  eternal  gain;  they  having  given  us  an  evi- 
dence in  the  last  trying  scene,  that  they  were  made 
partakers  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  Him,  who,  by 
His  grace,  had  kept  them  through  the  varied  scenes 
of  life,  from  most  of  the  evils  that  are  in  the  world. 

 ,  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  on  the  22d  of  Twelfth 

month,  1849,  James  D.  Peckham,  physician,  aged  49 
years,  a  member  of  Westport  Monthly  Meeting. — He 
was  a  worthy  and  much  esteemed  friend,  and  a  pillar 
in  the  church,  consequently  his  loss  to  this  section  of 
society  is  very  great.  His  sickness  was  short ;  but 
he  remarked  when  near  his  close,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  final  change,  and  that  nothing  appeared 
to  stand  in  his  way  to  peace.  To  him  this  Scripture 
passage  is  believed  peculiarly  applicable,  "  Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright  :  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 

 ,  on  the  2d  of  Fourth  month,  1850,  Benjamin 

Cloud,  an  esteemed  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Hannah 

Smart,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Sa- 
lem Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  15th  of  Fourth  month,  Hannah,  wife 

of  Francis  Bacon,  of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  county, 
N.  J.,  aged  27  years ;  a  member  of  Greenwich 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Fourth  month  last,  in  the  54th 

year  of  her  age,  Mary,  wife  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  of  Sa- 
lem, Columbiana  county,  Ohio. — She  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  when  health  permitted,  a 
diligent  attender  of  all  our  meetings,  and  we  trust  the 
language  may  be  safely  applied  in  relation  to  thii 
dear  departed  friend,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit : 
for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

 ,  on  the  afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  the  1 1  th 

instant,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Elizabeth 
Allinson,  wife  of  Samuel  Allinson,  Jr.,  of  Yardville, 
Mercer  county,  N.  J.,  aged  40  years ;  a  member 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. — For  more 
than  two  years  she  had  been  subject  to  attacks 
bleeding  of  the  lungs,  and  on  such  trying  occasions 
was  remarkable  for  her   composure.    Of  buoyant 
spirits,  she  enjoyed  social  intercourse  with  more  thar 
ordinary  zest,  and  the  day  preceding  her  decease 
visited  some  friends  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  fron 
her  home.    Tenderly  solicitous  for  others,  with 
ready  heart  and  hand  for  sympathy,  she  was  ever  de. 
sirous  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  around  her 
The  humility  of  her  daily  walking,  the  conscientious 
performance  of  the  various  duties  devolving  upon  hei 
— the  remarkable  transparency  of  her  character — he 
dread  of  anything  like  deception — her  great  freedon 
from  selfishness,  rendered  her  beloved  by  those  whe 
knew  her.    She  felt  great  distrust  of  herself,  but  ai 
abiding  confidence  in  the  Lord's  mercy,  which  shi 
acknowledged  had  been  extended  to  her  from  her  earl; 
orphanage,  through  life.    She  quietly  passed  fron 
pleasant  conversation — apparently  with  the  interven 
tion  of  no  "  dark  valley" —  we  reverently  trust,  to  he 
eternal  rest. 
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From  the  British  Friend. 

Humanity  to  the  Brute  Creation. 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners,  and  fine 
sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." — Cowper. 

Not  only  is  cruelly  unnatural  and  abhor- 
rent to  the  original  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, but  it  is  peculiarly  criminal  in  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  sinner,  whose  very  preservation 
in  existence  is  only  owing  to  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator.  Yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  this 
monument  of  mercy  from  the  cr&'JIe  to  rite 
grave,  is,  in  innumerable  instances,  prone  to 
tyrannise  over  all  the  subjects  in  his  power. 

Scarcely  does  the  child  possess  the  use  of 
his  fingers,  but  he  begins  to  torment  the  fly 
that  buzzes  and  plays  around  him,  and  to  de- 
prive it  of  a  leg  or  a  wing,  in  order  to  amuse 
himself  with  its  lameness  or  its  miserj'.  When 
the  little  hero  grows  somewhat  older,  he  slicks 
a  pin  through  the  cockchaffer,  and  is  delighted 
with  its  agonies  ;  and  there  are  parents  so  de- 
praved, that  they  encourage  these  cruelties,  as 
if  they  did  not  know  that  cruelty  to  animals 
is  the  direct  road  to  cruelty  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  its  final  reward — the  gallows. 

Children  that  are  not  checked  in  one  cruel 
diversion,  will  naturally  go  to  another.  Some- 
times it  is  shocking  to  see  with  what  barbarity 
the  kitten  and  the  puppy  are  treated,  by  the 
little  tyrants  of  the  family.  But  children 
should  be  taught  that  animals  have  feelings  as 
well  as  men  ;  and  that  a  blow  on  the  head  or 
the  legs  of  those  poor  creatures,  gives  them 
the  same  terrible  sensation  as  we  ourselves 
should  receive,  from  the  like  violence.  And, 
perhaps,  in 'some  creatures  of  small  and  deli- 
cate contexture,  the  pain  may  be  exquisite  in 
proportion  as  the  frame  is  tender. 

"  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  corp'ral  sufFranee  feels  a  pang  as  great, 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

An  error,  very  common  among  young  pco- 
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pie,  is,  that  animals  are  to  be  treated  according 
to  their  beauty  or  deformity  ;  so  that  the 
pretty  robin  is  caressed  with  gentleness  and 
tenderness,  while  the  toad,  though  equally  in- 
nocent, is  pursued  to  death  with  relentless 
cruelty.  Ru!  if  '  uo  sa  tie  Spirit  were  to  grow 
with  us  in  life,  how  lamentable  would  be  its 
effects !  The  afflicted,  the*  distressed,  the 
lame,  and  the  deformed,  would  be  the  subjects 
of  perpetual  persecution,  as,  indeed,  is  too 
much  the  case  among  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
praved order  of  our  species.  Children  should 
be  told,  however,  instead  of  encoura^m":  this 
hateful  disposition,  that  the  defenceless  and  the 
afflicted,  the  deformed  and  the  ugly,  have  pe- 
culiar claims  on  our  protection  and  our 
kindness. 

When  children  grow  up  to  boys  or  lads, 
they  have  special  need  to  be  guarded  against 
habits  of  cruelty,  as  many  of  their  amusements 
have  that  tendency ;  such  as  bird's-nesting, 
cock-throwing,  and  the  like.  As  an  antidote 
to  these  habits,  we  should  instil  into  young 
minds  the  domestic  habits  of  these  creatures, 
their  affection  for  their  offspring,  their  attach- 
ment to  man  when  treated  with  gentleness, 
and  the  uses  and  comforts  to  be  derived  from 
them. 

In  the  next  stage  towards  manhood,  the 
horse  copies  u.  3er  o'-i  governaieut,  ane  of  the 
noblest  animals  in  creation,  and  one  that  is 
used  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  tortures 
by  which  he  is  trained  for  use  are  too  horrid 
to  be  described;  and  when  he  is  brought  into 
service,  the  whip  and  the  spur  are  applied 
with  unrelenting  cruelty.  If  it  be  one  of  those 
delicate  and  beautiful  creatures,  -adapted  for 
the  race-course,  his  limbs  are  strained  as  upon 
a  rack,  and  his  sweat  is  mingled  with  his 
blood,  in  the  terrible  contention  with  a  fellow- 
animal,  which  of  their  masters  for  this  act  of 
cruelty  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  plate, 
or  a  purse  of  money,  and  the  honours  of  the 
turf. 

When  no  longer  able  to  serve  the  interest 
of  his  master,  in  this  way,  he  is  devoted  to  bo 
the  instrument  of  his  cruel  pleasures  in  tor- 
turing another  poor  animal,  more  defenceless, 
and  no  less  innocent  than  himself.  Men, 
horses,  and  dogs,  in  terrible  confusion,  rush 
upon  a  poor,  timid  animal,  already  half  dead 
with  the  apprehension  of  its  danger. 

"  At  length  they  gain  their  vast  desires, 
For,  lo!  the  fainting  hare  expires, 

With  piteous  cries." 

No  sooner  is  the  poor  horse  rendered,  by 
age  and  fatigue,  unfit  for  the  dangerous  ex- 
ploits  of  the  chase,  than  he  has  to  encounter  a 
new  species  of  fatigues  and  sufferings,  perhaps 
as  a  post-horse,  or  in  a  mail-coach  ;  where 
he  is  again  forced  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
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satisfy  his  new  employer,  and,  if  possible, 
their  more  unreasonable  customers,  who  must 
travel  on  an  expedition  as  if  it  were  of  life  and 
death,  merely  to  kill  time,  which  they  know 
not  how  to  employ.  "  For  my  own  part," 
says  L.">rd  Erskine,  "  nothing  has  ever  excited 
in  my  mind  greater  disgust,  than  to  observe, 
what  all  of  us  are  obliged  to  see  every  day  in 
our  lives,  horses,  panting — what  do  I  say? 
literally  dying  under  the  scourge,  when,  on 
looking  into  the  chaises,  we  see  them  carry- 
ing to  and  from  London,  men  and  women,  to 
whom,  or  to  others,  it  can  be  of  no  possible 
signification,  whether  they  arrive  one  day 
sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes  whether  they 
arrive  at  all.  More  than  half  the  post-horses 
that  die  from  abuse  in  harness,  are  killed  by 
people,  who,  but  for  the  mischief  I  am  com- 
plaining of,  would  fall  into  the  class  described 
by  Mr.  Slerne,  of  simple  or  harmless  travel- 
lers, galloping  over  our  roads,  for  neither  good 
nor  evil,  but  to  fill  up  the  dreary  blank  in  un- 
occupied life.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  all 
such  travellers  should  not  endeavour  to  over- 
come the  ennui  of  1  heir  lives  without  killing 
poor  animals  more  innocent  and  more  useful 
than  themselves." — Lord  Erskine's  Speech 
on  his  Bill  against  Cruelty,  p.  14. 

At  last,  driven  from  one  situayon  to  an- 
other, ns  his  strength  and  life  decay,  the  poor 
horse  is  degraded  to  the  dust  cart  or  the  sand 
cart;  and  when  no  longer,  through  infirmities 
and  age,  able  to  drag  his  unmerciful  load,  is 
sent  to  be  butchered  for  the  dogs,  or,  perhaps, 
with  more  cruelly,  literally  starved  to  death. 
Thus  ends  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful 
animals  in  the  world  ;  and  thus  is  it  with  al- 
most every  creature  which  man  can  make  sub- 
servient to  his  interest  or  his  pleasures. 

Farther,  not  only  does  man  gratify  his 
pride  and  avarice,  by  extracting  from  the  ani- 
mals the  utmost  labour  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  that  often  extorted  by  the  most 
wanton  cruelty,  but  (horrid  to  relate)  he 
makes  it  his  sport  and  amusement,  to  inflict 
torture  and  sufferings,  even  to  death  itself,  and 
that  in  various  ways. 

First,  they  are  taught  tricks  and  feats  the 
most  contrary  to  their  nature ;  bears  and 
camels  to  dance;  horses  and  dogs  to  act  as 
well  as  dance;  feats  which  cannot  be  acquired 
without  the  most  cruel  means  of  instruction. 
Even  the  pretty,  the  delicate  songsters  of  the 
wood,  arc  denied  the  beauteous  light  of  day, 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  their  ryes  burnt  out 
of  their  heads,  under  pretence  of  improving  the 
melody  of  their  song. 

Again,  animals  of  the  same  species,  or  natu- 
rally friendly  to  each  other,  are  taught  to  fight 
and  tear  each  other  to  pieces;  and  those  who 
arc  naturally  fierce,  have  their  ferociousness 
increased  bv  human  nil.    Thus  is  thai  noble 
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bird,  the  domestic  cock,  trained  and  ted  u  r 
fighting. 

In  another  place,  fierce  dogs  arc  excited  by 
fiercer  men,  with  fury,  to  fasten  upon  the  nose, 
or  tear  out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  confined  animal, 
which  pierces  the  sky  with  his  painful  and 
lamentable  hel  1.0 wings,  enough  to  force  com- 
passion I'rom  the  hearts  of  barbarians,  not 
totally  lost  to  all  sense  of  humanity;  whilst, 
in  the  meantime,  the  surrounding  savage  mob 
rends  the  very  heavens  with  the  most  horrid 
imprecations,  and  repeated  shouts  of  applaud- 
ing joy,  sporting  themselves  with  that  very 
misery  which  human  nature,  were  it  not  de- 
plorably corrupted,  would  teach  them  to  alle- 
viate. 

"  These  are  thy  favourite  amusements,  O 
England  !  thou  centre  of  the  civilized  world, 
where  reformed  Christianity,  deep-thinking 
wisdom,  and  polite  learning  with  all  its  refine- 
ments, have  fixed  their  abode.  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  how  can  we  clear 
them  from  the  imputation  of  absurdity,  folly, 
and  madness  ?  And  by  what  means  can  they 
be  reconciled,  I  will  not  say  to  the  religion  of 
the  meek  Jesus,  but  to  the  philosophy  of  a 
Plato,  or  the  calm  reason  of  any  thinking 
man  ?" — Fletcher's  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact, 
p.  118. 

It  may  be  objected,  Are  not  animals  created 
for  our  sakes,  and  are  we  not.  expressly  al- 
lowed their  flesh  for  food?  Much  more,  are 
we  not  to  hurt  and  destroy  those  creatures, 
which,  if  suffered  to  multiply  without  control, 
would  certainly  destroy  us  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  1  To  these  objections,  I  beg  leave 
to  reply  in  the  words  of  a  writer  equally  ele- 
gant and  ingenious,  as  he  was  benevolent  and 
humane,  the  late  Soame  Jenyns  : — 

"  The  laws  of  self-defence  undoubtedly  jus- 
tify us  in  destroying  those  animals  who  would 
destroy  us,  who  injure  our  properties  or  annoy 
our  persons ;  but  not  even  these  whenever 
their  situation  incapacitates  them  from  hurting 
us.  I  know  of  no  right  which  we  have  to 
shoot  a  bear  on  an  inaccessible  island  of  ice, 
or  an  eagle  on  the  mountain's  top,  whose  lives 
cannot  injure  us,  nor  death  procure  us  any 
benefit.  We  are  unable  to  give  life,  and, 
therefore,  ought  not  wanlonly  to  take  it  away 
from  the  meanest  insect,  without  sufficient 
reason  ;  they  all  receive  it  from  the  same  be- 
nevolent hand  as  ourselves,  and  have  there- 
fore an  equal  right  to  enjoy  it. 

"  God  has  been  pleased  to  creaie  number- 
less animals  intended  for  our  sustenance,  and 
that  they  are  so  intended,  the  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  their  flesh  to  our  palates,  and  the 
wholesome  nutriment  which  it  administers  to 
our  stomachs,  are  sufficient  proofs;  these,  as 
they  are  formed  for  our  use,  propagated  by 
our  culture,  and  fed  by  our  care,  we  have  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  deprive  of  life,  because  it  is 
given  and  preserved  to  them  on' that  condition; 
but  this  should  always  be  performed  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  compassion  which  so  disa- 
greeable an  office  will  permit;  and  no  circum- 
stances ought  to  be  omitted  which  can  render 
their  executions  as  quick  and  easy  as  possible. 
For  this,  Providence  has  wisely  and  benevo- 
lently provided,  by  forming  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  flesh  becomes  rancid  and 


unpalatable  by  painful  and  lingering  death, 
and  has  thus  compelled  us  to  be  merciful  with- 
out compassion,  and  cautious  of  their  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  ourselves;  but  if  there  are  any 
whose  taste  is  so  vitiated,  and  whose  hearts 
are  so  hardened,  as  to  delight  in  such  inhu- 
man sacrifices,  and  so  partake  of  them  with- 
out remorse,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
demons  in  human  shape,  and  expect  a  retalia- 
tion of  those  tortures  which  they  have  inflicted 
on  the  innocent,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
own  depraved  and  unnatural  appetites. 

"  So  violent  are  the  passions  of  anger  and 
remorse  in  the  human  breast,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  should  prosecute  their  real 
or  imaginary  enemies  with  cruelty  and  malevo- 
lence ;  but  that  there  should  exist  in  nature  a 
being  who  can  receive  pleasure  from  giving 
pain,  would  be  totally  incredible,  if  we  were 
not  convinced,  by  melancholy  experience,  that 
there  are  not  only  many,  but  that  this  unac- 
countable disposition  is  in  some  measure  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  man;  for,  as  he  cannot 
be  taught  by  example,  nor  led  to  it  by  tempta- 
tion, or  prompted  to  it  by  interest,  it  must  be 
derived  from  his  native  constitution,  and  is  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  what  Revelation 
so  frequently  inculcates,  that  he  brings  into 
the  world  with  him  an  original  depravity,  the 
effects  of  a  fallen  degenerate  state,  in  proof  of 
which  we  need  only  to  observe,  that  the  nearer 
he  approaches  to  a  state  of  nature,  the  more 
predominant  the  disposition  appears,  and  the 
more  violently  it  operates.  We  see  children 
laughing  at  the  miseries  which  they  inflict  on 
every  unfortunate  animal  which  comes  within 
their  power.  All  savages  are  ingenious  in 
contriving,  and  happy  in  executing,  the  most 
exquisite  tortures  ;  and  the  common  people  of 
all  countries  are  delighted  with  nothing  so 
much  as  bull-baitings,  prize-fightings,  execu- 
tions, and  all  spectacles  of  cruelty  and  horror. 
Though  civilization  may,  in  some  degree, 
abate  this  native  ferocity,  it  can  never  quite 
extirpate  it ;  the  most  polished  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  pleased  with  scenes  of  little  less  barbari- 
ty, and  to-the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  to 
dignify  them  with  the  name  of  sports.  They 
arm  cocks  with  artificial  weapons,  which  na- 
ture had  kindly  denied  to  their  malevolence, 
and  with  shouts  of  applause  and  triumph,  see 
them  plunge  them  into  each  other's  heart. 
They  view  with  delight  the  trembling  deer  and 
defenceless  hare,  flying  for  hours  in  the  ut- 
most agonies  of  terror  and  despair,  and  at 
last,  sinking  under  fatigue,  devoured  by  their 
merciless  pursuers  ;  they  see  with  joy,  the 
beautiful  pheasant,  and  harmless  partridge, 
drop  from  their  flight,  weltering  in  their  blood, 
or,  perhaps,  perishing  with  wounds  and  hun- 
ger, under  the  cover  of  some  friendly  thicket, 
to  which  they  have  in  vain  retreated  for 
safety  ;  they  triumph  over  the  unsuspecting 
fish,  whom  they  have  decoyed  by  an  insidious 
pretence  of  feeding,  and  drag  him  from  his 
native  element,  by  a  hook  fixed  to,  and  tear- 
ing out  his  entrails  ;  and  to  add  to  all  this, 
they  spare  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  pre- 
serve and  propagate  these  innocent  animals, 
for  no  other  end  but  to  multiply  the  objects  of 
their  persecution. 

"  What  name  would  we  bestow  on  a  supe- 


rior being,  whose  whole  endeavours  were  em- 
ployed, and  whose  whole  pleasure  consisted  in 
terrifying,  ensnaring,  tormenting,  and  destroy- 
ing mankind  ;  whose  superior  faculties  were 
exerted  in  fomenting  animosities  among  them, 
in  contriving  engines  of  destruction,  and  ex- 
citing  them  to  use  them  in  maiming  and  mur- 
dering each  other  ;  whose  power  over  them 
was  employed  in  assisting  the  rapacious,  de- 
ceiving the  simple,  and  oppressing  the  inno- 
cent ;  who,  without  provocation  or  advantage, 
should  continue,  from  day  to  day,  void  of  all 
pity  and  remorse,  thus  to  torment  mankind  for 
diversion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour, 
with  his  utmost  care,  to  preserve  their  lives, 
and  to  propagate  their  species,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  victims  devoted  to  their 
malevolence,  and  be  delighted  in  proportion  to 
the  miseries  he  occasioned  ?  I  say,  what 
name  detestable  enough  could  we  find  for  such 
a  being?  yet,  if  we  impartially  consider  the 
case,  and  our  intermediate  situation,  we  must 
acknowledge,  that,  with  regard  to  inferior  ani- 
mals, just  such  a  being  is  a  sportsman." — 
Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


Strange  Scene  in  Court. 

The  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  of  the  5th  inst. 
says: — "  We  witnessed  yesterday,  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States,  a  very  in- 
teresting scene.  A  Pawnee  Indian  was  brought 
into  court  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness  to  testify 
before  the  grand  jury,  in  reference  to  two 
other  Indians,  now  confined  in  jail,  on  a 
charge  of  murder.  The  witness  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  but  could  speak  the 
Caw  language;  thereupon  two  Caw  Indians 
were  introduced  as  interpreters,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  could  not  speak  English.  It  was, 
therefore,  found  necessary  to  swear  a  half- 
breed  Indian,  to  interpret  the  oath  into  the  Caw 
language,  and  by  the  two  Caw  Indians  it  was 
to  be  interpreted  to  the  witness.  But  the  In- 
dians seemed  to  be  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  that  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  make  them  comprehend  the  object 
of  the  proceeding,  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
court. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  proceeding,  the 
Pawnee  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
elder  of  the  two  Caws,  and  finally  extended 
his  hand  to  him,  which  was  accepted.  He 
then  held  out  his  hand  to  the  younger  Caw — 
a  fine,  straight,  athletic  young  man,  with  bare 
and  brawny  arms  and  chest.  The  young 
man  indignantly  refused  the  proffered  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  and  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  drew  back  I'rom  the  Pawnee. 
We  have  rarely  witnessed  a  more  striking 
scene,  or  one  which  placed  in  bolder  relief  the 
haughty  dignity  of  the  Indian  character." 

To  which  the  ]V.  Y.  Express  adds  : — "  We 
can  well  understand  that  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  Kanzas  or  Caw  Indian  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  an  oath,  for  swearing  is 
a  white  man's  vice,  and  the  Indian  languages 
have  no  expression  even  for  the  idea.  One  of 
the  first  steps  Indians  take,  however,  towards 
civilization,  is  learning  to  swear  like  troopers. 
The  Kanzas  refusing  to  take  the  Pawnee's 
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hand  is  accounted  lor  by  the  long  hostility 
which  has  existed  between  the  two  tribes. 
We  remember  at  a  great  council  held  by  Gen. 
Gaines,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  1837,  with 
duel's  of  twelve  tribes,  the  Kansas  and  Puw- 
fteeS  could  with  groat  difficulty  be  made  to 
smoke  the  pipe.  The  Kanzas  positively  re- 
fused to  pass  the  pipe  to  the  Pawnees. 


From  llie  Annual  Monitor  for  1S30. 

MARIA  TUKE. 

Maria  Tuke,  of  York,  an  Elder,  deceased 
Eleventh  month  o,  1848,  aged  58  years. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  our  departed 
friend,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers : — 

She  had  the  blessing  of  truly  pious  parents, 
who  sought  earnestly  to  train  up  their  chil- 
dren in  ihe  fear  of  God  ;  and  in  her  case,  it 
mav  indeed  be  said, "  Their  labour  was  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord."  She  had  a  great  reverence 
for  them,  and  such  a  loving  confidence  in  their 
judgment  in  her  early  days,  that  their  will 
seemed  to  become  the  law  of  her  mind  to  a 
verv  remarkable  degree  ;  but  as  she  advanced 
in  years,  though  this  confiding  spirit  in  those 
whom  she  loved  and  honoured  marked  her 
character  through  life,  it  became  evident  that 
her  religious  principles  were  her  own  ;  and 
that  with  respect  to  the  great  interests  of  her 
soul,  her  confidence  was'  not  in  man,  but  in 
the  Lord  alone.  She  was  no  stranger  to  deep 
inward  conflicts  of  spirit,  and  these  drove  her 
to  Him,  who  can  alone  bind  up  and  heal  the 
broken  and  wounded  spirit. 

For  many  years,  she  sought  with  the  ten- 
derest  solicitude,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  mo- 
ther to  the  bereaved  family  of  her  beloved 
brother  ;  she  was  indeed  a  true  helpmeet  to 
him;  and  her  self-denying  care,  and  devoted 
affection,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  his  chil- 
dren. Her  success  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
good  work  which  she  undertook,  arose  espe- 
cially from  the  eminent  degree  in  which  she 
was  unselfsh.  Il  really  often  seemed  as  if  the 
feelings  and  interest  of  others  had  taken  the 
place  of  her  own,  so  ready  was  she,  at  all 
times,  in  the  humblest  offices,  and  most  unseen 
ways,  not  only  to  help  her  immediate  friends, 
but  the  troubled  in  body  or  mind,  of  all 
classes,  who  came  within  the  reach  of  her 
sympathy. 

She  lelt  an  especial  interest  in  young  per- 
sons, particularly  in  those  who  were  separated 
from  parental  care,  either  by  being  at  school 
or  otherwise  ;  and  it  was  often  observed  that 
this  interest  was  not  only  extended  to  the 
amiable  and  intelligent,  but  was  particularly 
drawn  forth  towards  those  in  whom  any  un- 
toward tendencies  were  conspicuous.  In  her 
intercourse  with  our  public  schools,  children 
of  the  latter  class  always  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and  she  rarely  failed  to  find  her  way  to 
their  hearts,  and  not  unfrequenlly  to  inluse 
some  new  energy  into  their  intellectual  and 
moral  efforts;  nor  would  she  despair,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  remained  under  her  notice, 
so  long  as  by  much  self-sacrifice,  she  could 
keep  hold  of  their  affections. 

She  was  purposing  to  pass  most  of  the  win- 


ter from  home,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  preceding  her  illness,  in  making  fare- 
well calls,  and  performing  many  other  little 
offices  of  friendship.  She  was  taken  ill  in  the 
night ;  and  though  during  the  latter  of  her 
lew  remaining  days,  the  disease  was  attended 
by  much  and  inlense  pain,  danger  was  not 
apprehended  till  about  twelve  hours  before  her 
close. 

He  who  knew  how  short  her  time  was, 
vouchsafed  to  her  the  gracious  influence  of  His 
all-searching  Spirit,  and  leoj  her  into  the  deep 
valley  of  humiliation  and  self-abasement.  In 
this  awful  hour,  when  eternity  was  opening 
before  her,  she  could  for  a  time  only  dwell  on 
her  short  comings,  and  lament  that  she  had 
not  lived  more  to  God  and  less  to  man.  She 
spoke  of  the  blessedness  of  having  a  firm  trust 
in  God  in  times  of  trial  and  extremity,  and  ex- 
pressed how  often  she  had  been  sustained  and 
comforted  at  such  times,  by  the  sense  of  the 
Saviour's  love  ;  but  that  now  she  hardly  dared 
io  hope.  "Oh!  so  devout  in  affliction,  but 
so  superficial  in  health  !  I  have  been  like  a 
bird  hopping  from  spray  to  spray — so  un 
fixed!"  On  her  brother  expressing  his  assu- 
rance that  she  had  loved,  and  did  love  her  Sa- 
viour, she  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  I  have  loved 
Him  ;  I  have  loved  Him  ;  but  where  has  been 
my  service  V  It  was  observed,  that  it  was 
not  of  works;  "Oh  no,"  she  said,  "I  know 
that  ;  but  there  should  be  service  as  the  fruit 
of  love."  Though  she  had  been  so  abundant 
in  labours  for  the  good  of  others,  she  deeply 
felt,  at  this  moment,  that  there  was  no  true 
satisfaction  in  any  service  which  did  not  really 
spring  from  love  to  God.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  left  a  prey  to  doubts  and  fears;  in- 
deed, it  was  evident,  that  during  the  whole  of 
her  short  illness,  the  spirit  of  love  was  united 
with  the  spirit  of  judgment,  in  the  work  which 
was  going  on  in  her  heart.  At  times  she  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  in  deep  communings  of 
soul  with  God,  which  somelimes  were  audible. 
Once  she  ejaculated,  "Oh!  the  indwelling 
Spirit  ;  the  indwelling  Spirit,  witnessing  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  His." 

In  the  afternoon  preceding  her  decease,  she 
asked  her  medical  attendant  his  opinion  of 
her  case.  He  told  her  how  critical  it  was; 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  what  a  favour  it 
was  that  the  great  work  of  preparation  had 
not  then  to  be  done.  "  It  is  indeed  a  great 
comfort,"  she  replied.  Some  time  after  this, 
she  looked  earnestly  at  one  of  those  who  stood 
by  her  bed-side  and  said,  "  I  have  a  good 
hope  ;  yes,  a  good  hope!"  At  another  time, 
when  asked  how  she  felt,  she  answered, 
"Tolerably  easy  in  body,  and  wonderfully 
confiding  ! — wonderfully  confiding  !" 

As  the  pain  decreased,  and  her  strength 
gradually  gave  way,  she  frequenlly  dozed  for 
some  time.  Once,  rousing  herself  wilh  great 
energy,  when  apparently  almost  gone,  she 
prayed  in  an  audible  voice,  for  herself,  "  in 
the  name  of  Jesus;  yes,  in  the  name  and 
power  of  Jesus  ;"  then,  after  a  very  short 
pause,  she  supplicated  fervently  for  a  blessing 
on  those  who  were  around  her;  and  (to  use 
her  own  expression)  "on  all  ours."  After 
this  she  said,  "  Now  I  have  done  with  words. 
There  is  nothing  now  but  prayer  and  thanks- 


giving— nothing  but  praise!"  These  were 
her  last  intelligible  words,  and  she  fell  asleep, 
we  undoubtingly  believe,  in  Jesus. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  one,  whose  daily 
walk  of  piety  and  usefulness,  has  furnished 
many  practical  lessons  to  those  who  knew  her; 
and  whose  last  hours  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  no  less  instructive.  Do  they  not  intelli- 
gibly utter  the  language: — "  If  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  sinner  and 
the  ungodly  appear  1" 


Some  Expressions  of  George  Whitehead. 

And,  dear  friends,  I  cannot  but  remember 
the  love  of  our  espousals,  and  the  kindness  of 
our  youth  at  the  beginning,  and  in  early  days, 
and  remind  you  thereof,  when  we  as  chaste 
virgins,  were  therein  espoused  unto  Jesus 
Christ,  and  when  but  a  few  in  number;  and 
how  sincerely  we  loved  one  another,  that  we 
were  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord ;  who  said 
unto  Jerusalem  of  old,  "  I  remember  the  kind- 
ness of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals, 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness, 
in  a  land  that  was  not  sown;"  which  was  a 
low  suffering  state  of  deep  trials.  Oh  !  the 
first  love  of  our  espousals  should  never  be  im- 
paired, nor  left,  or  forgotten,  but  forever  re- 
tained, or  otherwise  we  cannot  live  to  God, 
nor  prosper  in  a  Christian  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 
or  keep  chaste  to  him  as  his  true  spouse  and 
church  of  the  first-born  written  in  heaven. 

Now,  dear  friends,  to  come  into  and  live  in 
a  true  Christian  love  and  life,  must  be  through 
a  real  self-denial,  and  taking  up  the  daily 
cross,  and  following  Christ  Jesus  and  his  ex- 
ample and  steps. 

This  self-denial  must  be  an  abasement  and 
denial  of  all  proud,  conceited  self,  that  is  ex- 
alted above  others,  in  secret  pride  abounding 
in  one's  own  sense,  slighting  and  contemning 
others  ;  and  what  other  evils  and  corruptions 
perverse  self  is  addicted  unto,  must  all  be  de- 
nied and  utterly  rejected  by  all  who  come  to 
embrace  a  humble  Christian  life  and  condition. 

This  real  denial  of  self  will  not  allow  any 
to  exercise  lordship  over  God's  heritage,  nor 
any  rigid  over-ruling  thereof,  though  they 
should  pretend  eldership  ;  but  to  be  humble 
examples  to  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  as  fellow- 
helpers  in  the  Lord  to  the  younger,  the  weak, 
the  feeble  and  tender,  so  as  not  to  quench  any 
good  intentions  or  desires  in  any  such  ;  and  in 
all  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness  and  long- 
suffering,  forbearing,  or  supporting  one  another 
in  love,  therein  endeavouring  for,  and  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  as  we  are  called  by  one  spirit  into  one 
true  light,  life  and  love,  let  us  all  endeavour 
diligently  in  humility  to  walk  therein,  that  we 
may  truly  appear  to  be  one  peculiar  people  of 
God  and  Christ ;  one  church  of  the  first-born  ; 
one  spiritual  society  ;  and  of  one  city  set  upon 
a  hill;  fellow-citizens  wilh  the  saints,  set  upon 
the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  shining  in  the  brightness 
thereof,  in  all  holy  conversation,  to  tho  glory 
of  our  God. 

For  such  is  the  blessed  and  glorious  stale  of 
the  true  church,  tho  spiritual  Zion,  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  which  the  saints,  the  primi- 
tive church  of  Christ,  and  true  Christians  of 
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old,  were  come  unto,  and  also  to  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  of  t he  new  covenant ;  whose  eyes  the 
Lord  had  opened,  that  they  were  turned  from 
darkness  unto  his  light,  and  thereby  became 
light  in  the  Lord  ;  and  they  were  no  more 
foreigners,  nor  strangers  to  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  who  continued  faithful,  and  true  be- 
lievers in  the  light. 

O!  how  great  are  the  privileges  and  spirit- 
ual blessings  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  his  faith- 
ful subjects  and  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints 
partake  of,  even  in  this  life  !  And  how  much 
more  in  that  to  come,  in  his  kingdom  of  glory 
and  triumph  ! 


PRIDE. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

Though  pride  may  show  some  nobleness 

When  honour's  its  ally, 
Yet  there  is  such  a  thing-  on  earth 

As  holding  heads  too  high  ! 
The  sweetest  bird  builds  near  the  ground — 

The  loveliest  flower  springs  low  ; 
And  we  must  stoop  for  happiness, 

If  we  its  worth  would  know. 

Like  water  that  encrusts  the  rose, 

Still  hardening  to  its  core, 
So  pride  encases  human  hearts 

Until  they  feel  no  more. 
Shut  up  within  themselves  they  live, 

And  selfishly  they  end 
A  life,  that  never  kindness  did 

To  kindred  or  to  friend  ! 

Whilst  virtue,  like  the  dew  of  heaven, 

Upon  the  heart  descends,  . 
And  draws  its  hidden  sweetness  out 

The  more — as  more  it  bends  ! 
For  there's  a  strength  in  lowliness 

Which  nerves  us  to  endure — 
A  heroism  in  distress, 

Which  renders  victory  sure  ! 

The  humblest  being  born  is  .great, 

If  true  to  his  degree — 
His  virtue  illustrates  his  fate, 

Whatever  that  may  be  ! 
Then  let  us  daily  learn  to  love 

Simplicity  and  worth, 
For  not  the  eagle,  but  the  dove, 

Brought  peace  unto  the  earth  ! 


For  "  Tile  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  10. 
To  Mary  B. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  thine  which 
speaks  of  another  medium  of  instruction,  a 
principle  within,  I  think  from  many  parts  of 
this  reply  thou  wilt  clearly  understand,  this 
gift  of  God  is  that  by  or  through  which  all 
spiritual  good  is  communicated  lo  the  soul. 
This  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  given  to  every 
one  to  profit  withal,  lends  into  all  truth  ;  and 
if  any  are  kept  through  faith  unto  salvation,  it' 
is  by  the  power  of  God,  through  their  obe- 
dience and  submission  thereunto.  So  that  all 
instrumentality  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
means  through  which  it  may  please  him  to 
convey  good  to  us,  are  referable  to,  and  indeed 
derive  all  their  efficacy  from,  and  centre  in 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  good,  and  who, 


by  the  extension  of  his  grace,  enables  us  (if 
not  our  fault)  to  be  profited  therewith.  So 
that  here  is  no  departure  from  that  harmony, 
simplicity,  beauty,  wisdom  and  providence, 
that  are  every  where  observable  in  the  whole 
compass  and  range  of  the  divine  economy  ;  no 
"  exuberance"  no  inconsistency.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  meditated  with  wonder  and  delight 
upon  the  eminent  display  of  suitableness  of  the 
means  to  effect  the  end  designed,  which  this 
view  of  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  unfolds  ; 
and  I  believe  it  exalts  the  divine  character  far 
more  than  any  other  view  which  is  held  by  pro- 
fessing Christians.  For  what  was  the  end  de- 
signed in  the  creation  of  man?  Was  it  not 
that  his  creature  man  should  be  happy  through 
obedience  lo  him  ?  And  when  man  fell  and 
transgressed,  what  was  still  the  gracious  pur- 
pose'.' Was  it  not  that  man  should  be  re- 
covered out  of  the  fall,  and  restored  into  divine 
favour?  Now.  how  can  any  be  restored  into 
his  favour,  except  they  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds,  even  renewed  after  the  image 
of  Him  that  created  them  ;  and  except  they 
put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness?  And  how  shall  man,  as  man,  effect 
all  this?  Is  there  anything  in  his  nature, 
spirit,  wisdom  or  strength,  svjficient  for  these 
things?  Now  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared 
unto  all  men  ;  and  the  Scripture  expressly 
says,  that  it  brings  salvation; — that  is,  no 
doubt,  to  such  as  lay  hold  of  it ;  for  some  de- 
spise the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  receive  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain  ;  and  some  have  fallen 
from  grace.  But,  thou  wilt  say,  where  is  the 
Saviour,  where  is  the  remission  of  sins  through 
him,  and  justification  by  him?  We  own  all 
that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  respecting  his 
most  satisfactory  sacrifice,  and  that  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man,  purchased  eternal  re- 
demption for  us,  and  "through  this  man  is 
preached  by  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins;"  none 
are  saved  but  by  and  through  him  ;  for  we  are 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  and 
thereby  put  into  a  capacity  to  lay  hold  of  that 
salvation  which  is  freely  offered,  on  condition 
that  we  live  a  holy  life ;  for  sin  ever  has  sepa- 
rated, and  ever  will,  from  the  Author  of  all 
good. 

Now,  of  all  the  millions  that  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  never  heard  of  a  Christ  or 
a  Saviour,  can  any  one  suppose,  or  make  up 
his  mind  to  believe,  that  such  of  these  as  have 
endeavoured  according  to  their  ability  to 
serve  God,  (or  even  if  we  allow  for  a  moment 
that  they  have  had  no  idea  of  such  a  Being) 
can  we  think  that  such  of  these  as  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  rightly,  (though  their  ideas 
even  of  right  and  wrong  be  confused  and  in- 
correct,) are  by  our  great  Creator  condemned? 
Thou  sayest  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right ;  so  that  I  think  we  cannot,  differ  in  our 
views  on  this  point ;  yet,  would  I  just  add,  that 
the  number  of  those  that  have  been  favored  to 
see  the  mystery  of  Christ,  as  the  Apostle  calls 
it,  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  even  this  glo- 
rious gospel  scheme,  has  hitherto  been  very 
small  comparatively  with  those  that  have  not. 
Among  those  that  lived  before  our  Saviour's 


time,  there  were  but  very  few  (we  may  con- 
clude) even  of  that  favoured  people,  the  Jews, 
that  saw  with  much  clearness  into  this  subject. 
They  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock  which  fol- 
lowed them,  even  Christ,  and  Abraham  saw 
Christ's  day  ;  and  Job  knew  that  his  Redeemer 
lived  ;  and  some  were  waiting  for  the  conso- 
lation of  Israel,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance;  and  Paul  speaks  of  the  prophets 
being  built  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the 
apostles,  and  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner stone  thereof;  yet  this  mystery  was  in 
good  measure  hid  from  ages  and  from  gene- 
ratio?^,  and  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons 
of  men  as  it  is  now  revealed ;  for  we  read 
that  "many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have 
desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and 
have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them." 
Here  is  an  electing  of  persons,  and  of  people, 
and  nations,  of  certain  ages  and  periods,  to 
certain  stations  and  posts,  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  His  glory.  To  some,  great  things  are 
given  or  committed  ;  and  of  these  the  more  is 
required.  And  this  is  consistent  with  the  di- 
vine  justice  and  goodness.  For  we  are  a  large 
family  ;  some  are  in  the  kitchen,  and  some  in 
the  parlour;  yet  none  are  turned  out  of  doors, 
but  they  who  disobey  wilfully;  and  all  have 
their  several  stations  and  services,  and  their 
not  being  found  herein  is  the  occasion  of  their 
Master's  displeasure;  and  though  we,  poor 
creatures,  (some  of  whom  have  been  rescued 
from  all  manner  of  wickedness  and  error,  and 
as  it  were,  taken  out  of  the  street,  destitute, 
forlorn,  and  wretched,)  should  mistake  our 
Master's  divine  will  and  pleasure  in  some  par- 
ticulars, and  do  those  things  that  are  not  for 
the  honour  of  his  name,  nor  consistent  with 
the  good  order  of  his  household,  (as  multitudes 
of  the  poor  ignorant  heathen  do,  worshipping 
the  works  of  their  own  hands,)  yet  (oh !  ado- 
rable condescension !)  he  regards,  and  even 
accepts  the  integrity  of  our  hearts  in  those 
very  things  which  are  displeasing  in  his  sight, 
and  as  it  were,  a  burden  to  him  to  behold. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend — for  those  are 
very  dear  to  me,  all  over  the  world,  who  are 
near  to  him  who  is  the  tender  Father  of  us 
all — I  would  again  close  this  long  epistle,  yet 
a  few  misapprehensions  in  thine,  seem  to  need 
notice.  That  text  thou  quotest  respecting 
John  the  Baptist,  "  The  same  came  for  a  wit- 
ness, to  bear  witness  of  the  Light,  that  all  men 
through  him  might  believe,"  ought  to  stand, 
according  to  the" Greek,  that  all  men  through 
it  (that  is  the  Light)  might  believe.  And  this, 
believe  me,  is  not  my  interpretation  only,  but 
that  of  most  learned  men.  With  regard  to  the 
Word  of  the  kingdom  being,  as  thou  sayest, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  see  no  proof  of  this  in 
thine,  nor  can  I  discover  any  ground  to  con- 
clude that  was  meant.  The  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  then  collected,  nor  even 
written  ;  nor  probably  was  it  then  contemplated 
by  those  that  wrote  them,  that  they  would  be 
written  ;  and  the  parable  of  the  sower  can 
hardly  be  thought  by  thee  to  allude  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  have  reason 
lo  believe  that  in  reading  this  letter,  before 
thou  comest  to  this  line,  if  thy  mind  be  open 
to  receive  what  has  gone  before,  thou  wilt  wil- 
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ingly  subscribe  to  this  truth,  that  the  Scrip- 
lures  wore  not  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour,  spe- 
:ially  or  directly,  in  the  terms  Word  of  the 
kingdom,  or  seed  ;  these  may  be  taken,  in  one 
sense,  to  mean  the  benefit  or  good  that  is  of- 
fered through  the  Scriptuies  ;  and  again,  in 
smother  sense,  the  benefit  or  good  that  is  of- 
fered through  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  but  this  benefit  or  good,  offered 
through  these  or  other  means,  is  of  or  by  the 
Spirit,  Grace,  or  Word  of  God.  And  how 
could  we  undeistand  that  part  of  the  parable, 
which  says  that  the  wicked  one  comelh  and 
kiketh  away  that  which  rrassown  in  the  heart, 
that  the  deceili'ulness  of  riches  choke  the  word 
—if  this  word  be  the  Scriptures  ? 

I  have  not  pitched  upon  the  misquotation  ol 
R.  B.  (grace  instead  at  gift;)  but  his  argument, 
whatever  it  might  be,  is  not  weakened  by  this; 
for  if  it  be  gift,  (for  it  is  not  gifts)  who  shall  say 
that  it  was  not  the  gift  of  grace,  seeing  we  read 
that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  was  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner  given  in  that  day,  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  ?  Read  these  texts,  and  thou  canst 
not,  1  think,  stickle  at  this,  or  find  occasion  by 
his  to  reject  R.  B.'s  ingenuity,  if  it  is  no- 
'hing  better,  1  Peter  iv.  10  ;  Eph.  iv.  7. 

Thy  remark  about  the  Gospel  preached  in 
every  creature,  arises  in  part  from  the  transla- 
tion, which  actually  should  be  tit,  and  not  to  ; 
and  this  is  acknowledged  by  others  besides  us. 
And  no  Eastern  figurative,  or  hyperbolical 
mode  of  expression  (in  my  view)  could  ever 
justify  the  Apostle  in  slating  that  the  outward 
history  of  Christ's  coming  on  earth,  and  the 
benefit  thereof,  whether  as  contained  in  any 
writings  then  extant,  or  as  proclaimed  by 
preaching,  had  been  at  that  time  preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven.  But  the  Apos- 
:le's  expression  goes  even  further  than  this; 
."or  he  uses  the  past  tense,  which  was,  not 
which  is  now  at  the  lime  of  addressing  you 
Z!olossians. 

Thy  question,  where  was  the  witness  in 
hese  people,  when  they  were  scarcely  re- 
strained from  worshipping  the  Apostle?  is  an- 
swered many  limes  over  in  this,  if  not  actually 
yet  in  effect;  so  that  I  hardly  need  say,  that  it 
s  very  easy  to  despise,  reject,  not  to  hearken 
o,  nor  receive,  nor  obey  this  divine  monitor, 
his  witness,  which  he  that  believeth  hath  in 
limself.  How  much  more  so,  then,  is  it  for 
hose  that  have  all  their  lives  long,  and  even 
rom  generation  to  generation,  been  subject  to 
anities  and  idolatry,  and  in  whom  this  seed 
9  hardly  at  all  raised  up,  nor  they  scarcely 
uickened  into  any  capacity  to  see  with  even 

small  degree  of  clearness  ;  yet  if  such  do 
ct  up  to  what  little  they  do  see  and  know, 
ieir  measure  or  talent  will  be  increased.  And 
f  this  I  could  adduce  many  very  striking  ex- 
mples,  among  the  heathen,  of  almost  all  ages 
id  countries. 

There  are  still  a  few  other  observations  in 
iy  letter,  I  cannot  pass  over  willingly.  Thou 
ikesf,  how  is  it  possible  to  guard  against 
iing  misled  by  an  erroneous  conscience,  in 
aching  this  doctrine?  I  am  surprised  at  thy 
ailing  this  question,  after  my  quotation  from 
.  B. ;  it  so  completely  met  thy  inquiry  about 
e  conscientious  worship  of  saints  by  a  Pa- 
st, as  though  R.  B.  had  written  it  purposely 


for  thee.  Thou  quotest  that  text,  "  All  Scrip- 
ture is  given,  &c,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  &c,"  and  concludcst  that  they  are, 
therefore,  our  only  guide.  Now  the  Psalmist 
says,  "Guide  me  with  thy  counsel;"  so  he 
sought  after  God  to  guide  him  ;  and  Jesus 
says  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  "  He  shall  guide  you 
into  all  truth."  The  Scripture  is  made  equal 
to  God,  if  we  suppose  it  can  of  itself  guide  us, 
or  lead  us  one  step  towards  life  eternal.  It 
testifies  of  the  Way,  Christ;  it  points  to  the 
Truth,  Christ  ;  but  it  is  all  through  and  by  the 
effectual  working  of  His  power,  if  any  one  is 
benefited  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  is  per- 
suaded to  walk  in  the  Way,  and  to  embrace 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  Scriptures 
tell  us  of  holiness  and  unholiness,  and  the  re- 
ward of  both  ;  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
can  alone  tell  me  and  thee,  in  particular,  if 
thou  or  1  are  holy,  or  ivhcrein  we  fall  short; 
and  also,  can  alone  enable  us  to  come  up 
thereto,  in  a  steady  course  of  obedience,  and 
dedication  of  heart  and  life.  It  is  written, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect ;  now 
what  is  this  to  the  man  of  sin  ?  I  mean  such 
as  are  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world,  and 
despise  the  riches  of  the  grace  that  is  offered 
to  them  ;  no  one  can  be  benefited  or  instruct- 
ed in  the  smallest  degree  by  the  Scriptures, 
but  as  they  come  to  have  their  minds  in  some 
measure  or  other  awakened  or  reached  by 
something  good  within  them  ;  and  then,  as 
this  becomes  ever  so  little  raised  in  them, 
there  is  a  corresponding  sense  of  evil,  and  a 
desire  to  come  out  of  it;  and  a  willingness 
wrought  in  the  mind  to  give  up  to  what  is 
known  to  be  right ;  and  some  strength  propor- 
tionable, arises,  to  make,  and  also  to  keep 
covenant  with  God.  Oh!  how  precious  the 
Scriptures  are  felt  to  be  at  times  to  these  ;  pro- 
fitable indeed  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction  and  instruction,  because  such  are 
earnestly  (more  or  less  so)  looking  for  help  to 
understand  and  apply  and  practise  that  they 
read,  and  reading,  feel  to  be  incumbent  on 
them. 

I  know  not  that  I  have  more  to  send 
thee  at  this  time;  there  are  parts  of  this  that 
I  especially  desire  thy  peculiarly  close  atten- 
tion to,  and  consideration  of.  Do  not  set  thy 
own  wisdom  and  wit  to  work,  in  trying  to 
comprehend  what  is  here  written,  or  to  cavil, 
or  to  form  conclusions,  or  to  find  objections,  I 
beg  of  thee;  or  thou  wilt  suffer  loss  assuredly. 
I  know  it  by  experience.  And  if  thou  should 
find  any  thing  that  thy  judgment  approves, 
and  is  prepared  to  unite  with  in  any  degree, 
be  not  hasty  on  any  hand  ;  prove  all  things  ; 
hold  fast  that  only  which  is  good.  And  by 
no  means  look  at,  the  poor  instrument ;  who, 
indeed,  in  the  writing  of  this,  has  been  much 
instructed  and  humbled,  under  a  sense  of  his 
own  many  short  comings,  and  even  backslid- 
ings,  and  the  conlinued  mercy  that  is  poured 
out,  into  and  upon  his  unworthy  heart,  even 
day  by  day;  so  that  (though  through  many 
tears  and  temptations,  and  tedious  travels)  he 
can  at  seasons  make  melody  in  his  heart  to- 
wards God,  yea,  even  rejoice  in  God  his  Sa- 
viour ! 

Expecting,  or  at  least  hoping,  that  I  may 
freely  hear  of  or  from  thee,  (if  right,)  in 


some  of  the  same  freedom  and  friendship 
which  has  been. felt  by  me  towards  thee,  I  re- 
main thy  sincere  and  hearty  friend, 

J.  Barclay. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  1787, 

An  Epistle  from  our  beloved  friend,  Me- 
helabel  Jenkins,  addressed  to  this  Meeting, 
and  written  previous  to  her  embarkation  for 
America,  hath  been  read  here,  to  our  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  It  is  desired  that  a  copy 
I  hereof  may  be  sent  to  each  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  from  thence 
be  communicated  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
same  kind. 

To  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
London,  the  25i/t  of  the  Fifth  month,  1787. 

Dear  and  well  beloved  Friends,  brethren 
and  sisters  in  gospel  fellowship,  I  feel  my 
mind  engaged  to  leave  perhaps  my  last  legacy 
of  love  with  you,  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  when  met  as  a  meet- 
ing of  this  sort;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  my  lot 
to  leave  you  so  little  a  time  before  it  comes  on 
— which  is  more  trying  than  if  I  got  away  a 
little  sooner,  as  I  am  likely  to  just  miss  seeing 
so  many  of  my  beloved  friends  from  different 
parts,  whom  my  spirit  has  been  very  nearly 
united  to  in  the  Father's  love. 

Well,  dear  Friends,  it  is  the  Lord's  doings, 
and  it  is,  and  has  been,  marvellous  in  my 
eyes,  that  he  should  employ  and  send  so  mean 
an  instrument  amongst  you;  for  what  end  is 
best  known  unto  himself;  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence,  likely,  seeing  it  is  his 
will  to  choose  many  times  the  weak  and  fool- 
ish things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise 
and  mighty  ;  yea,  the  apostle  said,  and  things 
which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen.  And  [ 
have  this  testimony  for  my  God,  and  your 
God  (some  of  you)  that  he  is  a  good  master, 
and  never  has  been  wanting  on  his  part,  but 
sufficient  for  the  day  has  strength  been  given. 
Strength  in  weakness,  and  riches  in  poverty, 
has  he  been  indeed,  as  I  have  been  obedient  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  in  which  power  is  witnessed, 
and  that,  which  crucifies  unto  the  world,  and 
the  world  unto  us,  and  resigns  our  wills  with 
our  gracious  and  holy  Pattern,  who  could  say 
in  that  most  trying  hour — "  If  this  cup  may 
not  pass  from  me,  O  Father!  thy  will  be 
done."  And  I  do  believe,  as  we  are  bearing 
his  yoke,  and  learning  of  him,  and  obeying 
him  in  the  little,  then,  whether  our  gift  be 
smaller  or  larger,  our  talents  few  or  many, 
five,  two,  or  one,  if  this  is  the  case,  he  will 
make  us  conquerors  through  him  that  hath 
loved  us,  and  fulfil  his  gracious  promise — "  I 
will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee."  Al- 
though the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong;  but  they  that  hold  out 
unto  the  end,  keeping  the  word  of  the  Lord's 
patience,  these  he  will  keep  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  and  grant  to  sit  with  him  in  his 
kingdom,  as  he  has  overcome,  and  is  sat  down 
with  his  Father  in  his  kingdom;  and  these 
I  hat  own  him  before  men,  and  acknowledgo 
him  in  all  their  ways,  will  he  own  before  his 
Father  and  the  holy  angels.    And  oh!  that 
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this. may  be  truly  the  case  with  all  of  us  that 
make  up  the  select  number,  whether  minis- 
ters or  elders,  whether  present  or  absent,  to 
be  bright  and  shining  examples  to  the  flock, 
encouraging  them  to  follow  us  as  we  follow 
Christ,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  spirit.  But 
bear  with  me,  dear  Friends,  if  I  say  a  painful 
apprehension  hath  attended  my  mind  that  this 
is  not  enough  the  case  with  too  many  who  are 
in  those  stations;  for,  alas,  some  are  loving 
their  own  things  more  than  the  things  of  God, 
and  these  are  as  "spots  in  our  feasts  of 
charity."  I  have  been  given  to  mourn  on  this 
account  in  my  travels  up  and  down  amongst 
you  where  my  lot  has  been  cast,  with  a  little 
exercised  remnant,  like  as  one  of  a  family  and 
two  of  a  tribe,  that  are  corning  to  Zion  with 
their  faces  thitherward,  endeavouring  that  our 
Zion  may  again  arise  and  shake  herself  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments  of  praise;  that  her  walls,  which  are 
so  much  broken  down,  may  be  repaired,  and 
her  gates  set  up  ;  that  she  may  be  restored  to 
her  ancient  purity,  having  judges  as  at  the 
first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning. 

Well,  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  my  heart 
is  with  the  willing  in  Israel,  that  are  coming 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty 
enemy  and  opposer  of  the  Lord's  work. 
Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world.  O  may  your  hands  that  hang 
down  be  strengthened  and  lifted  up,  for  the 
Lord  is  on  your  side,  and  revealing  his  blessed 
mind  and  will  to  these  babes  that  are  hunger- 
ing, and  thirsting,  and  panting  after  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  Word,  in  order  to  grow 
thereby  ;  whilst  he  is  hiding  these  mysteries  of 
his  kingdom  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent  of 
this  world  ;  for  those  who  love  him  keep  his 
commandments,  and  those  that  do  his  will,  will 
know  of  his  doctrine  more  and  more.  I  little 
thought,  when  I  began,  to  write  so  much,  but 
my  mind  seems  drawn  forth  in  gospel  love  to- 
wards you,  much  desiring  your  prayers  for 
me,  who  am  the  weakest  and  least  of  many, 
and  that  we  may  remain  as  epistles  written  in 
one  another's  hearts  by  the  finger  of  God, 
when  we  are  widely  separated — absent  in 
body,  but  present  in  spirit. 

And  you,  my  beloved  American  fellow-la- 
bourers, (although  not  your  equal,  by  far,) 
may  your  faith  and  patience  hold  out  until 
you  are  quite  unloaded  and  cleared  out,  and 
not  think  your  portion  harder  than  mine,  that 
have  got  released  to  go  home.  Consider  a 
small  vessel  does  not  take  so  long  to  unload 
as  larger  ones,  and  1  hope  we  shall  be  truly 
subject  to  the  Lord's  holy  will  and  command  ; 
and  go  in  His  time,  which  is  the  right  time, 
and  carry  home  with  us  the  penny  of  peace, 
not  only  to  our  outward  habitations  (if  it  is  the 
Lord's  will  we  should  reach  them,)  but  that 
we  may  so  fight  the  good  fight,  and  keep  the 
faith  unto  the  end  of  our  days,  that  when  our 
painful  pilgrimage  on  earth  comes  to  an  end, 
we  may  receive  the  crown  of  peace,  and  have 
to  sing  the  triumphant  song  of  praise  over 
death,  hell,  and  the  grave, — the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb, — is  the  travail  of  my  mind  for 
all  that  have  chosen  the  Lord  for  their  por- 
tion, whether  amongst  the  aged,  middle  aged, 
or  beloved  youth,  that  no  temporal  enjoyment 


may  so  steal  away  the  mind  from  God,  as  to 
deprive  of  having  a  treasure  in  heaven  to  go 
to  when  we  have  done  with  time  ;  and  those 
that  have  been  invited  to  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb,  may  these  not  be  making  ex- 
cuses or  delaying  the  time,  for  if  this  is  the 
case,  there  is  danger  of  losing  ground  in  re- 
ligion, and  becoming  weaker  instead  of 
stronger  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  if  we  love  any- 
thing more  than  God,  we  are  not  worthy  of 
Him,  for  it  is  the  whole  heart  the  Lord  is  call- 
ing for. 

And  now,  having  a  little  emptied  my  mind 
by  these  broken  hints,  shall  leave,  and  recom- 
mend you,  with  my  own  soul,  to  Him  that  is 
able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us 
faultless  before  the  throne  of  his  grace.  And 
oh  !  may  1  have  a  place  in  your  remembrance 
when  thus  favoured  to  approach  his  sacred 
Majesty  in  your  solemn  assemblies  ;  that  what- 
soever is  bound  on  earth  may  be  bound  in 
heaven  ;  that  this  pure  wisdom  that  comes 
from  above  may  be  your  direction  in  all 
things,  and  especially  in  the  weighty  affairs 
of  the  church  ;  that  all  things  may  be  done  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  yourown  peace, 
and  the  edification  of  one  another  in  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  true  peace. 
And  in  true  gospel  love  I  salute  you,  and  con- 
clude, your  poor  little  tribulated  sister  in  the 
Truth,  and  bid  you  farewell,  in  the  Lord. 

Mehetabel  Jenkins. 


"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

We  find  in  the  Washington  Republic  the 
subjoined  eloquent  appeal  of  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Stockbridge  or  Mohican  tribe  of  Indians. 
This  address  was  delivered  to  President  Tay- 
lor, at  Washington,  by  the  Grand  Sachem  of 
the  tribe  : — North  American. 

Washington,  March  25,  1850. 

The  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  Mo- 
hican, now  Stockbridge  nation  of  Indians, 
pray  their  Great  Father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  listen  to  them  a  few  mo- 
ments, believing,  when  he  has  heard  their  his- 
tory, that  his  heart  will  feel  for  them,  and  he 
will  have  liberal  justice  done  them. 

Their  history,  like  that  of  many  of  their 
brethren,  is  a  sad  narration  of  sufferings  and 
wrongs  ;  but  they  will  tell  it  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  Our  nation,  the  Mohicans,  when 
the  white  men  first  came  to  this  country,  had 
their  principal  villages  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, now  occupied  by  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  That  place  slill  retains  the  name  our 
people  gave  it,  which  signifies  the  beautiful 
island.  We  were  then  a  mighty  nation  of 
wise  men  and  warriors,  but  they  have  nearly 
all  passed  away.  Our  glory  has  departed. 
We  are  now  a  feeble  people.  Though  our 
warriors  and  wise  men  have  departed,  those 
that  remain  have  learned  from  our  white  bro- 
thers the  benefits  of  agriculture,  mechanics, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and,  above  all,  the 
truths  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
Saviour,  which,  while  it  has  dissipated  our 
dreams  of  happy  hunting-grounds  beyond  the 
setting  sun,  has  opened  up  to  us  the  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  of  Paradise.    We  are 


now  a  civilized,  Christian  band  of  agricultu- 
rists, having  long  since  abandoned  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  customs  of  our  fathers. 

Our  people,  as  our  white  brethren  increased 
in  numbers,  moved  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  thence  to  the  northern  part  o 
the  Slate  of  New  York  ;  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible  to  remain  there,  we  purchased  lands  or 
White  river,  in  Indiana,  with  the  consent  o; 
our  Great  Father.  All  that  land  was  after- 
wards bought  from  the  Dela wares  for  many 
thousand  dollars.  We  were  then  forgotten. 
Afterwards,  on  two  different  occasions,  w< 
sent  out  delegations  who  purchased  land  o 
the  Menominees  and  Winnebagoes,  to  th( 
amount  of  millions  of  acres;  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings and  purchase  were  encouraged  anc 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  oui 
Great  Father.  Yet  this  same  land  was  agair 
bought  of  the  Menominees  and  Winnebagoes 
and  we  were  forgotten,  till  our  friends  of  th( 
Senate  set  apart  two  townships  for  us  on  Lakt 
Winnebago.  Yet  after  all  our  expenditure; 
in  these  purchases,  and  in  moving  our  people 
we  would  have  been  homeless  wanderers,  i 
the  Senate  had  not  renewed  the  pittance  ou 
of  the  general  ruin  that  our  white  brothers  hac 
brought  upon  us. 

But  our  white  brothers  are  like  the  snow 
cloud,  that  covers  the  whole  earth.  They  set 
tied  around  us,  and  at  length  bought  out  ou 
lands.  The  Senate  again  befriended  us,  and 
in  an  amendment  to  the  treaty  of  1849,  gavi 
us  a  home  in  the  far  West,  with  the  privilegi 
that  our  people  should  be  consulted  in  the  se 
lecting  of  it.  We  hoped  to  have  moved  U 
that  home  last  fall,  but  the  country  allotted  t< 
us  has  not  yet  been  purchased  from  the  Sioux 
and  we  have  heard  lately  that  our  white  bro 
thers  wish  to  move  us  far  north  near  the  Crov 
Wing  river,  among  the  Menominees  and  Win 
nebagoes,  where  our  corn  could  not  ripen 
where  our  labour  would  be  in  vain,  and  when 
we  must  perish  or  forsake  our  agricultura 
pursuits,  and  obtain  a  living  by  hunting  an< 
fishing.  Should  this  course  be  decided  upon 
our  utter  ruin  will  inevitably  follow  ;  all  thi 
labour  and  toil  of  years  will  be  annihilated; 
our  young  men,  prompted  by  necessity,  an 
following  the  instinct  of  humanity,  whic! 
causes  man  to  deteriorate  rather  than  advance 
will  throw  off  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agricul 
ture  for  war  and  the  chase.  Bloodshed,  de 
solation,  and  superstition,  will  usurp  the  place 
of  peace,  harmony,  and  Christian  fellowship 
our  churches  will  be  converted  into  medicint 
lodges;  and  our  school-houses  into  tradin 
posts. 

We  cannot  believe  that  our  Great  Fathe 
will  permit  his  red  children,  who  have  alwa) 
been  his  friends,  and  fought  for  his  country 
two  wars,  to  be  thus  destroyed.  The  religic 
we  profess  in  common,  his  care  for  our  sou 
and  those  of  our  children,  forbid  it.  Humanit 
in  contemplating  such  a  sacrifice,  sheds  tea 
of  sympathy  and  calls  down  heavenly  chari 
to  prevent  it.  And  why  should  it  be  ?  N 
thing  but  evil  surrounds  it;  no  possible  go< 
can  flow  from  it ! 

Oh,  look  upon  the  immense  regions  in  t 
east,  over  which  our  heroic  fathers  ruled- 
where  they  fought,  bled  and  died  for  the  whit( 
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and  where  their  ashes  rttsl  unknown,  unmark- 
ed. and  unhonoured, save  in  the  hearts  of  their 
few  descendants  ;  and  say,  cannot  you  spare 
to  those  peaceful  few  a  little  spot  out  of  your 
vast  territory,  where  they  can  be  supported 
by  their  labour,  till  they  shall  be  called  to  join 
their  fathers  in  the  spirit  land?  The  ocean 
once  washed  our  country  :  we  were  a  mighty 
people!  Now  our  children  never  see  the  ut- 
most borders  of  their  fathers'  land.  We  are 
fast  passing  away.  If  it  is  the  will  of  heaven 
that  our  race  shall  become  extinct,  we  will 
meekly  bow  to  that  will;  but  till  that  time 
shall  come,  thrust  us  not  from  among  you — 
drive  us  not  forth  to  wander,  hungry  and 
naked,  over  the  frozen  plains  and  desert  re- 
gi  ms  of  the  North  !  We  wish  to  gather  the 
remnants  of  our  people,  together,  at  some 
point  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  below  the 
Groat  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  we  can 
cultivate  the  blessings  derived  from  our  white 
brothers,  and  be  stimulated  to  greater  exer- 
tions in  this  good  course  by  their  examples  ; 
and  our  hearts  tell  us  that  our  Great  Father 
will  grant  our  request,  that  he  will  not  permit 
the  evils  we  deprecate  to  be  visited  upon  his 
red  children,  and  that  he  will  instruct  his  offi- 
cers accordingly. 

We  also  pray  that  orders  may  be  given  to 
permit  us  to  occupy  the  lands  on  Lake  Win- 
nebago, which  we  ceded,  till  our  new  home  is 
purchased  for  us  ;  and  that  all  back  annuities, 
&c,  may  be  paid  to  our  sachem  and  coun- 
cillors, as  directed  by  the  treaty  of  1839. 

We  have  boldly  told  our  Great  Father  of 
our  sufferings  and  our  fears,  because  we  know 
that  while  he  is  a  great  warrior,  he  loves  his 
red  children,  and  wishes  to  see  them  peaceful 
and  happy  ;  and  we  are  sure,  that  when  he  is 
about  passing  to  a  better  world,  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  thus  benefited  them,  and 
that  their  earnest  prayers,  and  those  of  their 
children,  have  ascended  to  Heaven  for  bless- 
ings on  him  and  his,  will  aid  to  smooth  his 
pathway  to  the  tomb.     Jno.  W.  Quinney, 

Austin  E.  Quinney. 
To  his  excellency,  Z.  Taylok, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"William  and  Alice  Ellis. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Wil- 
liam and  Alice  Ellis,  of  Airton;  by  James 
Backhouse.  Second  Edition  ;  revised  and 
corrected.  Philadelphia  :  Henry  Long- 
strelh,  347  Market  street.  Charles  Gil- 
pin, London." 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace 
he  Christian  course  of  those  devoted  servants 
f  the  Lord,  whose  love  to  Him  who  died  for 
and  rose  again,  led  them  to  dedicate 
leir  time,  talents  and  worldly  substance  to 
he  advancement  of  his  blessed  kingdom  in  the 
arth,  and  whose  "  work  of  faith  and  labours 
f  love"  entitled  them  to  double  honour  in  his 
hurch.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  two 
>orthy  individuals  whose  memorials  form 
ie  subject  of  the  volume  before  us.    We  have 


eldom  read  a  work  of  the  kind  which  has 

tore  freshness  and- lively  savour,  commending  |  worth  our  observation,  that  although  he  had 


it  to  the  notice  of  the  Christian  reader  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  biography  of  the  So-! 
ciely. 

These  two  friends  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  simplicity  and  integrity  of  cha-j 
racier,  an .uncompromising  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  remarkable  devotedness  to  its 
service.  They  both  had  a  public  testimony' 
to  bear  for  the  Truth  in  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  and  William  travelled  extensively  in 
the  exercise  of  his  gift  in  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land and  America,  and  had  good  service,] 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  his  friends. 
They  began  the  world  with  very  little  to  de- 
pend on  but  their  own  labour,  he  being  a  linen 
weaver,  but  having  a  humble  reliance  on  the 
divine  blessing,  and  seeking  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  they  ex- 
perienced the  verity  of  the  gracious  promise, 
"  all  things  necessary  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Much  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  lively 
and  instructive  letters  from  many  of  the  wor- 
thies of  that  day,  giving  interesting  informa- 
tion of  many  circumstances  and  persons,  re- 
specting whom  we  know  but  little  from  other 
sources. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  of  his  con- 
vincement,  given  by  Friends  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  he 
belonged,  viz  : — 

"  William  Ellis,  son  of  Stephen  Ellis,  of 
Calton,  a  town  not  far  distant  from  Skipton 
in  Craven,  in  the  county  of  York,  was  born  in 
the  Eighth  month,  1658.  His  father  was  by 
trade  a  linen-weaver,  and  instructed  his  son 
William  in  the  same  trade,  when  capable 
thereof,  until  he  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  about  which  time  he  went  to  live  as  a 
servant  with  John  Stott,  of  Skipton  aforesaid, 
linen-weaver,  with  whom,  after  having  lived 
the  space  of  two  years,  it  so  fell  out,  that  there 
was  a  meeting  held  in  Lower  Bradley,  two 
miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  then 
lived.  That  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Roger  Haydock,  providentially  happened  to 
be  at  this  meeting  ;  and  William  having  know- 
ledge thereof,  and  his  master  and  dame  being 
of  that  Society  of  people  in  scorn  called 
Quakers,  he  asked  leave  of  them  to  go  thereto, 
who  readily  replied,  he  might  go.  At  this 
meeting  his  heart  and  understanding  were  so 
effectually  reached,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth,  which 
he,  quickly  after,  was  concerned  to  promote 
the  honour  of,  being  of  a  circumspect  carriage 
and  behaviour  amongst  the  family  in  which 
he  then  lived,  thereby  showing  a  good  exam- 
ple to  his  master's  children,  like  Joseph,  of 
old,  in  whose  heart  the  fear  of  God  was,  evi- 
dently manifesting  his  growth  and  prosperity 
therein.  After  the  space  of  three  years  from 
the  time  of  his  convincement,  he  removed  to 
Airton,  a  town  near  adjoining  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born.  Soon  after  his  removal 
he  was  livingly  opened  in  a  public  testimony 
to  and  for  the  Truth  he  was  made  partaker  of; 
and  in  due  time  he  became  an  able  minister 
thereof;  approving  himself  yet  more  and  more 
a  good  example  therein  to  others.    And  it  is 


little  or  nothing  from  his  father,  he  being  but 
of  low  circumstances  in  the  world,  yet  he  soon 
began  to  be  helpful  in  the  Church,  by  distri- 
buting towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  out  of 
what  he  got  by  hard  labour  and 


gence  and  industry  in  his  ca 


great  dili- 
and  part  of 

which  also  he  freely  spent  upon  Truth's  ac- 
count in  other  ways.  He  freely  gave  up  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  attend  meetings,  not 
only  such  as  were  for  public  worship,  but  also 
meetings  for  business  and  the  affairs  of  the 
church  :  he  was  a  diligent  attender  of  these 
while  but  young  ;  and  though  he  was  not  for- 
ward to  speak  in  such  meetings,  having  a  re- 
verent esteem  for,  and  regard  to,  them  that 
were  in  Christ  before  him,  and  kept  their 
places,  yet  he  was  in  those  times  serviceable, 
being  in  a  deep  and  weighty  travail  for  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  Truth,  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  might  open  in  Friends,  that 
therein,  all  things  relating  to  the  church's 
affairs,  might  be  managed.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  that  divine  and  living  spring  of  life, 
that  often  opened  plentifully  in  him  to  the  fill- 
ing of  his  heart,  gave  him  boldness  to  speak 
forth  what  was  upon  his  mind,  in  meetings  for 
business,  in  which  he  was  well  received,  being 
always  careful  to  speak  in  fear,  and  in  a  sense 
and  savour  of  life,  demonstrating  thereby  a 
Christian  spirit,  in  which  he  was  a  good  pat- 
tern and  lively  example  to  others,  always  de- 
meaning himself  in  great  humility,  so  that  he 
became  very  serviceable,  both  in  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  in  other  meetings  for  the  same  service,  in 
other  places  where  his  lot  was  cast,  he  being 
zealously  concerned  to  promote  and  establish 
good  order  and  sound  discipline  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

"  And  although,  as  before  observed,  his  be- 
ginning was  but  small,  having  little  or  nothing 
save  what  he  laboured  for,  yet  it  pleased  God 
to  bless  his  endeavours  with  success,  so  that 
his  outward  substance  increased;  and  as  that 
was  enlarged,  so  his  heart  opened,  and  he 
gladly  made  use  of  opportunities  in  which  he 
might  lay  out  a  great  part  thereof  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Truth.  He  often  exhorted  Friends  to 
keep  out  of  worldly-mindedness,  and  to  labour 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  leavened  into  a 
strait,  niggardly  and  narrow  spirit,  that  would 
not  suffer  them  to  serve  Truth  freely,  as  they 
ought  to  do;  this  in  all  likelihood  he  had  good 
authority  to  do,  being  himself  a  good  example 
in  this  respect;  for  although  he  was  indus- 
triously careful,  and  not  negligent,  nor  sloth- 
ful about  his  outward  concerns,  whereby  his 
substance  in  the  world  did  considerably  in- 
crease, yet  would  he  not  impute  the  same  to 
his  own  doings,  neither  was  his  mind  much 
taken  up  therewith  ;  he  looked  upon  it  only  as 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty  to  him,  and  there- 
fore thought  himself  under  the  greater  obliga- 
tion to  lay  out  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  his 
strength  and  ability,  in  order  to  promote  the 
interest  of  Truth,  and  the  honour  of  that  wor- 
thy and  precious  Name,  in  which  he  had  be- 
lieved, and  which  had  also  been  his  strong 
tower  and  rock  of  defence,  in  the  depth  of  many 
exercises.  It  may  be  truly  said,  he  was  abun- 
dantly more  industriously  concerned  on  ac- 
count of  the  Truth,  than  on  the  account  of  his 
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outward  and  temporal  affairs ;  and  as,  afier 
the  time  of  his  convincement,  he  was  all  along 
careful  to  behave  himself  so  as  that  he  might 
not  be  a  burden,  or  cause  of  exercise  to  his 
faithful  brethren,  nor  bring  trouble  in  any  case 
upon  the  church,  but  on  the  contrary,  be  ser- 
viceable and  helpful  to  the  same  according  to 
his  measure,  so  was  he  also  careful  to  walk 
among  his  neighbours  and  those  he  conversed 
with,  as  that  he  might  demonstrate  unto  all, 
that  the  whole  aim  and  drift  of  his  mind  was 
chiefly  to  promote  Truth  and  righteousness  in 
his  day  and  age.  And  this  undoubtedly  he 
did,  with  all  his  might  and  strengih,  for  which 
we  believe  his  reward  is  sure  with  the  Lord 
for  evermore ;  an  earnest  of  which  we  are 
fully  satisfied  he  had  many  times  plentifully 
given  him,  whilst  in  this  earthly  tabernacle. 
This  was  so  sweet  unto  him,  as  he  often  used 
to  say,  that  for  the  sake  thereof,  he  did  not 
spare  devoutly  to  offer  up  his  whole  strength, 
and  the  prime  of  his  years,  even  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  blessed  Truth,  by  which  he  had 
been  so  eminently  visited,  and  whereby  he  was 
made  instrumental  for  the  good  of  many.  Un- 
der these  qualifications  he  was  made  servicea- 
ble divers  ways,  so  that  many  have  cause  to 
lament  the  loss  of  him,  and  more  particularly 
we,  his  friends  and  brethren,  amongst  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  he  resided,  who  also  had  the 
most  immediate  and  particular  benefit  of  his 
service  and  company.  The  loss  of  him  would 
undoubtedly  sadden  many  hearts,  were  they 
not  fully  satisfied  that  his  departure  was  in 
peace ;  and  though  his  body  be  gone  to  the 
dust,  yet  the  remembrance  of  him  is  sweet  and 
precious,  in  which  the  faithful  enjoy  him  in 
spirit,  under  a  lively  hope,  that  the  mighty 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  who  raised  him  from  a 
low  degree,  and  by  his  almighty  power,  made 
him  a  blessed  and  serviceable  instrument  in 
his  hand,  is  also  able  to  raise  up  others  in  his 
room,  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  own  work,  to 
his  own  praise,  who  over  all  is  worthy  of 
praise,  adoration  and  worship,  might,  majesty, 
and  dominion,  now  and  for  ever." 

Statistics  of  London  Mortality. — The  ave- 
rage mortality  of  England  at  the  present  time 
may  be  stated  at  .350,000,  and  that  of  London 
47,000  per  annum.  As  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  nearly  sixteen  millions,  and 
that  of  London  1,900,000,  this  gives  an  an- 
nual average  mortality  of  one  out  of  every 
forty  inhabitants  for  the  metropolis,  and  one 
out  of  every  forty-five  for  the  whole  country. 
This  is  an  astonishing  decline  in  the  rate  of 
mortality,  compared  with  the  experience  of 
former  ages  ;  and  it  presents,  at  the  same  time, 
a  most  favourable  picture  of  the  value  of  life  in 
this  as  compared  with  other  countries.  The 
annual  mortality  in  England,  in  the  year  1700, 
was  about  one  in  twenty-five.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  from  causes  not  well 
understood,  it  increased  to  one  in  twenty. 
From  that  time  to  this  it  has  slowly  but  steadily 
declined.  In  1801,  it  was  one  in  thirty-five; 
in  1811,  one  in  thirty-eight;  and  now  one  in 
forty-five  ;  so  that,  in  the  space  of  about  eighty 
years,  the  chances  of  existence  have  been  ex- 
actly doubled  in  London,  a  progress  and  final 


result  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  age 
or  country. 

In  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  mortality  was  about  one  in  twenty- 
five;  at  present  it  is  about  one  in  thirty-two  ; 
in  Rome  the  annual  deaths  are  as  one  in  twen- 
ty-five ;  at  Amsterdam,  as  one  in  twenty-four ; 
at  Vienna,  as  one  in  twenty-two.  The  in- 
habitant of  London,  therefore,  has  twice  as 
good  a  chance  of  living  as  the  burgher  of 
Vienna. — George  Gregory,  M.  D. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  Sixth  month,  some 
years  ago,  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  an  immense 
flight  of  butterflies  was  perceived.  All  these 
butterflies  were  of  the  species  called  the 
Painted  Lady,  the  Papilio  Cardui  of  Linnasus. 
They  were  flying  closely  together,  in  the  same 
direction  from  south  to  north,  and  were  so  lit- 
tle afraid  when  any  one  approached,  that  they 
turned  not  to  the  right  or  left.  The  flight 
continued  for  two  hours  without  interruption, 
and  the  column  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
broad.  They  did  not  stop  to  alight  on  flowers, 
but  flew  onward,  low  and  equally.  This  fact 
is  exceedingly  singular,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  caterpillars  of  this  species  are  not 
gregarious,  but  are  solitary  from  the  moment 
they  are  hatched. — Couch. 


Mineral  Wealth  of  New  Jersey. — We 
learn  by  the  Morris  Jerseyman,  that  Mr.  Gor- 
don of  Boonton,  who  has  been  some  time  en- 
gaged in  digging  lime-slone  at  Turkey  Moun- 
tain, near  Montville,  some  time  since  struck  a 
a  vein  of  beautiful  white  marble,  in  some  por- 
tions of  which  are  considerable  particles  of 
pyrites  of  copper,  and  seams  of  Asbestos  of 
about  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  extent  of  the 
vein  of  marble  cannot  yet  be  ascertained,  but 
appearances  indicate  it  to  be  very  large.  The 
Asbestos  is  a  curious  mineral.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  solid,  but  fibres  as  fine  as 
silk  are  readily  detached  and  easily  converted 
into  thread  as  fine  as  cotton,  but  the  hottest 
fire  has  no  effect  on  it. 


As  the  rivers  run  the  smoothest  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  ocean ;  as  the  rose  smells 
the  sweetest  when  dying;  as  the  sun  appears 
most  glorious  when  setting,  so  is  it  with  the 
Christian's  death. 


THU  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  1,  1850. 


We  refer  to  our  first  page  for  an  article 
taken  from  a  foreign  publication,  fraught  with 
instruction  worthy  to  be  pondered,  and  practi- 
cally carried  out,  by  the  old  and  by  the  young. 
Humanity  to  the  brute  creation  should  form  a 
prominent  and  indispensable  part  of  every 
educational  arrangement,  domestic  or  other- 
wise, and  there  can  be  no  want  of  occasions, 
either  in  town  or  country,  from  which  to  de- 


duce lessons  promotive  of  gentleness  and 
kindness  to  the  animal  creation  about  us  and 
around  us.  The  benefit,  too,  in  most  in- 
stances, will  be  reciprocal,  and  the  farmer, 
especially,  has  every  inducement,  both  of  in- 
terest and  enjoyment,  to  extend  his  fostering 
care  towards  the  beautiful  feathered  tribes, 
which  frequent  his  orchards,  and  fields  and 
meadows. 


The  postmaster  at  Liverpool,  England,  hav- 
ing  decided  that  all  pamphlets,  arriving  in  pri- 
vate packets,  shall  pay  the  same  high  price 
that  is  charged  on  letters,  one  shilling  per  half 
ounce,  (or  22  cents,)  amounting  to  four  shil- 
lings (88  cents)  postage  on  a  pamphlet  of  one 
hundred  pages,  the  following  legal  regula- 
tions are  sent  for  insertion  as  a  guide  to  per- 
sons forwarding  them  :  The  pamphlet  must 
be  folded  like  a  newspaper,  and  the  envelope 
left  open  at  each  end,  forwarded  through  our 
post-office,  pre-paid,  by  a  British  government 
steam  packet.  When  sent  this  way,  our  post- 
office  charge  is  2^  cents  for  the  first  ounce, 
and  one  cent  more  for  every  additional  ounce. 
The  charge  in  England  then  is  only  one  pence, 
(or  2  cents)  per  ounce,  which  removes  the 
heavy  charge  of  about  one  dollar,  on  a  small 
pamphlet,  sent  by  our  sailing  packets. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  14th  inst,, 
at  3  o'clock.  The  Committee  on  Instruction 
meet  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10 
o'clock.  The  Visiting  Committee  assemble  at 
the  School,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  8th 
inst.  Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Sixth  month,  1st,  1850. 


[We  insert  the  following  at  the  desire  of  several 
Friends.] 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  purchase  a  small  farm  of  about 
42  acres,  situated  at  Concordville,  near  Friends 
Meeting-house.  Address  Nathan  Middleton 
on  the  premises ;  or  Nathan  Kite,  No.  32 
North  Fifth  street,  Philadelphia. 


Erratum. — In  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Hannal 
Bacon,  in  the  last  number,  read  25th  of  Fourth  month 
instead  of  15th. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Goshen,  Ma 
honing  county,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  Third  monl 
last,  David  Coijlson,  of  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  t 
Rachel,  daughter  of  Warner  Atkinson,  of  the  form* 
plaes. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  on  the  19th  ultimo,  Mi 
dred  R.,  wife  of  John  B.  Gluyas,  and  daughter 
James  Mendenhall,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age  ; 
member  of  Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting,  Guilfoi 
county,  N.  C. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

SLAVERY  AT  110 31 E. 

When  we  read  t he  history  of  the  sufferings 
which  righteous  men  and  women  have  endured 
merely  for  advocating  the  truth  and  protesting 
Against  error,  we  form  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  the  laws,  the  estimate  of  civil  rights,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
term  such  acts  persecution.  What  must  the 
peopie  of  Europe,  and  those  who  shall  read 
our  history  in  another  age,  think  of  this  coun- 
try, where  the  freedom  of  speech  is  conslilu- 
lionally  secured  to  every  man,  but  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  on^he  subject  of  slavery,  he 
is  liable  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  loathsome 
prison,  any  length  of  time  his  enemies  may 
choose.    One  of  our  newspapers  says  : 

"  John  M.  Barrett,  Esq.,  who  was  arrested 
in  South  Carolina,  on  suspicion  of  being  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  subsequently  released  on 
bail,  died  at  Dublin,  End.,  on  the  23d  ult.  The 
New  Castle  Courier  says,  he  died  of  a  disease 
brought  on  by  long  confinement  within  the 
damp  and  unwholesome  walls  of  a  Southern 
prison." 

It  was  formerly  no  uncommon  thing  in 
England  for  respectable  men  to  be  taken  up 
by  informers,  and  fined  or  committed  to  jail 
as  vagrants,  when  travelling  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  though  known  to  be  persons  of 
good  character  and  of  competent  means.  We 
now  deem  it  persecution  ;  but  "  John  Lum,  a 
free  coloured  man,  from  Delaware,"  says  the 
News,  "  has  been  fined  $20  at  Elkton,  for 
coming  into  Maryland  contrary  to  law."  To 
the  slave-dealers  of  that  State  this  may  seem  all 
right;  but  posterity  <will  regard  it  in  another 
li^hr.  They  will  see  no  difference  between  the 
rights  of  men  to  travel  into  any  Slate,  what- 
ever distinction  there  may  be  in  the  shades  of 
their  skin;  and  pionounce  it  a  proof  of  the 
batbarity  of  the  age  and  the  State  where  such 
laws  were  enacted.  Another  paper  states, 
"The  Kent  News  says  that  labourers  are 
mote  scarce  in  that  part  of  Maryland  at  the 
present  time,  than  ever  before  remembered, 
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and  attributes  the  scarcity  to  the  refusal  of 
free  negroes  to  hire  out,  as  heretofore."  Who 
would  hire  themselves  could  they  avoid  it,  to 
men  who  take  every  means  to  persecute  them 
for  their  skin  ?  Here  is  another  instance  of 
the  want  of  liberality  and  enlightened  views  of 
the  rioht  of  opinion  among  the  cultivated  and 
refined  Southerners: 

"  Two  itinerant  Methodist  preachers  named 
James  G.  Evans  and  John  Hill,  were  arrested 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  instant,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial,  charged  with  expressing  sen- 
timents, and  circulating  tracts  calculated  to 
produce  discontent  among  the  slaves." — News. 

Any  one  testifying  against  the  worship  of 
the  Moloch  of  slavery,  the  cruelty  and  de- 
baucheryr  which  it  sanctions,  must  be  diagged 
before  the  tribunals,  and  judged  and  condemn- 
ed according  to  their  anti-christian  law. 

The  following  account  does  not  state  what 
injury  was  inflicted  on  the  white  men,  but  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  lashes  and  hanging 
lor  assault  and  battery,  shows  the  standard  of 
mercy  in  South  Carolina  towards  their  colour- 
ed brethren,  to  be  much  lower  than  it  rates 
where  the  system  of  slavery  does  not  harden 
the  soul  : 

"  Two  negroes  were  convicted  last  week,  at 
Newberry,  S.  C,  for  an  assault  and  battery 
on  two  white  men,  and  one  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive five  hundred  lashes  ;  the  other  to  be  hung 
on  the  1st  day  of  March  next." 

Surely  no  two  white  men  would  have  re- 
ceived such  a  sentence  for  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery on  two  negroes. 

In  some  cases,  the  life  of  a  black  man  is 
worth  much  more  than  that  of  a  white  man — 
that  is  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  Daily 
News  says  : 

"  Last  January,  a  slave  belonging  to  a 
widow  lady,  in  Platte  county,  Mo.,  bought  a 
quart  of  whiskey  at  a  store,  got  dr*unk,  fell 
from  his  horse  and  froze  to  death.  The 
widow  lady  sued  the  firm,  and  at  the  March 
term  of  the  Platte  court,  obtained  a  verdict  for 
$850,  the  value  of  her  negro." 

Were  a  while  man  to  purchase  a  quart  of 
whiskey,  and  come  to  a  similar  exit,  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  prosecuting  the  store- 
keepers, even  if  he  had  left  a  large  family  of 
helpless  children  to  be  provided  for.  The 
value  of  the  coloured  man,  as  goods  and  chat- 
tels, would  seem  to  be  of  more  moment  than 
life,  in  the  view  of  the  slaveholding  com- 
munity. 

In  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  News  states  that 
"the  National  Intelligencer  notes  the  fad,  that 
a  prominent  topic  of  the  resolutions,  addresses, 
&c,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  during  the  agitation  of  the  past  lew 
months,  has  been  the  probability  of  the  imme- 
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diate  abolition  by  Congress  of  slavery  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  remarks  that  that 
event  has  never,  in  our  day,  appeared  to  be 
more  distant  than  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Certainly  at  no  session  of  Congress 
for  many  years,  have  so  few  memorials  from 
the  North  been  presented  asking  for  legislation 
by  Congress  to  that  effect." 

None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  are* deter- 
mined to  close  their  eyes  against  the  plainest 
fact.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  an  intelligent 
resident  in  a  slaveholding  section  of  our  coun- 
try can  conscientiously  defend  the  morality  of 
slavery,  or  that  in  any  sense  it  is  a  benefit  to 
a  nation.  We  take  the  following  from  a  late 
paper. 

"Morality  of  Slavery. — The  Richmond 
Republican  continues  valiantly  to  defend  the 
morality  of  slavery,  contending  that  the  insti- 
tution has  operated  beneficially  to  both  races, 
promoting  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  both, 
which  are,  after  all,  the  most  essential  elements 
in  the  enduring  prosperity  of  a  State.  It  de- 
nies, moreover,  that  slavery  has  operated  as  a 
drawback  upon  Southern  prosperity,  and  as- 
serts as  a  fact  which  no  one  denies,  '  that  up  to 
a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  government,  the  slave 
States  were  confessedly  ahead  of  the  free 
Stales  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  every 
element  of  prosperity,  and  this  though  "  the 
institution"  had  been  planted  here  and  steadily 
increasing  for  two  centuries  before.'  Well  ; 
but  what  does  all  this  prove?  If  it  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  slavery  is  an  incubus 
upon  human  energy,  wherever  fostered.  It 
was  so  felt  at  the  North.  It  was  thrown  off — 
and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  history 
of  the  country  furnishes  a  most  conclusive  and 
incontrovertible  answer." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  are  parts 
of  our  free  Stales  where  the  persecuted  can 
find  a  place  of  security  from  the  tortures  and 
deafadina  influences  of  slavery. 

"Coloured  Settlements  in  Michigan. — 
There  is  in  Cass  county,  Michigan,  a  large 
settlement  of  coloured  people,  mostly  from  the 
Southern  States.  They  have  a  fine  location, 
well-tilled  farms,  neat  and  comfortable  cot- 
tages and  buildings,  and  live  an  industrious 
and  happy  life.  The  Goshen  (Ind.)  Demo- 
crat says : 

"  '  Yesterday  morning  about  50  coloured 
persons  passed  through  our  village  on  their 
way  to  Cass  county,  Michigan.  They  had 
just  been  manumitted  by  a  wealthy  plainer  in 
Virginia.  A  happier  set  of  fellows  wo  believe 
were  never  seen.  Their  faces  were  set  as  a 
flint  lo  the  north,  their  free  and  happy  homes. 
About  ten  of  their  number  were1  fugitives  who 
joined  the  train  after  they  left  Virginia,  but 
who  loo,  long  to  see  the  promised  land.  Miehi- 
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gan  affords  many  advantages  to  the  coloured 
man,  which  he  cannot  have  in  any  other 
State,  south  or  north,  and  we  are  happy  to 
be  informed  that  of  many  hundreds  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  a  home  in  Michigan, 
there  are  but  few  who  make  unworthy  citi- 
zens.' " 

But  while  a  very  small  portion  are  wending 
their  way  to  a  land  of  liberty,  "the  Fayette- 
ville  North  Carolinian  learns,"  says  the  Daily 
News,  "  from  several  reliable  sources,  that  the 
number  of  slaves  passing  through  Wilmington 
on  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the  railroad  and 
steamers  to  Charleston,  averaged  at  least 
twenty-five  per  day."  The  price  of  cotton 
must  maintain  the  demand  for  slaves  ;  and  the 
liability  to  lose  them  in  the  vicinity  of  free 
States  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  value  where 
free  labour  is  found  more  advantageous,  will 
lead  the  owners  to  sell  them  for  a  more  south- 
ern market.  But  they  cannot  be  removed  be- 
yond His  notice,  without  whom  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground. 

From  the  Youth's  Friend. 

THE  BEAR. 

The  height  of  the  common  bear  is  usually 
f rom  two  feet  and  a-half  to  three  feet ;  the  length 
of  its  head  and  back  is  about  four  feet,  and  of 
its  tail  about  eight  inches.  It  has  a  prominent 
snout,  small  winking  eyes,  short  ears,  a  thick 
body,  stout  legs,  and  heavy  feet  armed  with 
sharp,  long  claws.  His  fore-feet  somewhat 
resemble  the  human  hand,  and  are  therefore 
called  paws.  Its  hair,  which  is  thick  and  soft, 
varies  in  colour  from  brown  to  black.* 

The  bear  is  possessed  of  great  strength,  and 
presents  a  rough,  clumsy,  and  savage  appear- 
ance; yet  under  this  forbidding  exterior  he 
hides  a  considerable  degree  of  quickness  and 
cunning.  He  usually  rushes  with  rapidity 
upon  his  prey,  and  seizes  it  between  his  front 
paws,  which  possess  sufficient  strength  to 
crush  a  man's  ribs;  so  that  the  hug  of  the 
bear  is  considered  to  be  the  horrid  embrace  of 
death.  He  then,  with  his  teeth  and  claws, 
tears  the  body  in  pieces,  which  he  devours 
with  ferocious  delight.. 

The  bear  can  with  ease  swim  broad  and 
rapid  rivers,  and  climb  the  highest  trees,  so 
that  the  object  marked  for  his  prey  can  seldom 
escape. 

Bears  are  hunted  and  killed,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  their  valuable  fur,  as  bear  skins  are  a 
considerable  article  of  trade,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  for  making  some  of  the  warmest  and 
handsomest  muffs  and  tippets. 

The  scriptures,  in  alluding  to  the  bear,  rank 
him  anion?  the  most  fierce  and  dangerous  of 
the  wild  beasts  ;  and  associate  his  name  and 
manners  with  the  most  grievous  judgments 
that  afflict  mankind.. 

The  people  of  Israel,  reduced,  by  their  ob- 
stinate rebellion  against  God,  to  a  most  wretch- 
ed state,  are  represented  as  mournfully  deplor- 
ing their  miserable  condition,  and  growing 
under  the  severity  of  their  gloomy  afflictions. 
"  We  roar  all  like  bears."    Isa.  lix.  11. 


*  In  the  frozen  regions  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
Russia,  there  are  while  bears,  which  are  much  larger 
than  the  common  brown  bear. 


Unjust  magistrates,  who  feel  no  compassion 
for  the  poor,  and  whose  oppression  no  entrea- 
ties can  lessen,  are  represented  as  possessing 
the  ferocious  dispositions  of  these  animals. 
"  As  a  raging  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over 
the  poor  people."    Prov.  xxviii.  15. 

The  bear  is  naturally  bold,  and  extremely 
formidable,  and  the  prophet  Amos,  who  was  a 
herdsman,  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  this  strong 
and  fierce  animal. 

"  For  I  know  your  manifold  transgressions, 
and  your  mighty  sins  :  they  afflict  the  just, 
they  take  a  bribe,  and  they  turn  aside  the  poor 
in  the  gale  from  their  rights."  "  Wo  unto 
you  that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  !  to  what 
end  is  it  for  you?  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  dark- 
ness, and  not  light.  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from 
a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him  ;  or  went  into  the 
house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a 
serpent  bit  him."    Amos  v.  12.  18,  19. 

The  cunning  and  watchfulness  of  the  bear, 
laying  in  ambush  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest, 
from  whence  he  unexpectedly  rushes  upon  his 
prey,  are  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
to  show  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  Divine 
judgments  against  sinners.  "  He  was  unto 
me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  and  as  a  lion  in 
secret  places."    Lam.  iii.  10. 

The  bear,  however,  is  most  frantic,  and  fu- 
rious when  robbed  of  her  young  ;  to  this  the 
prophet  Hosea  alludes  in  describing  the  terri- 
ble vengeance  of  God  against  the  inveterate 
wickedness  of  the  Israelites.  "  I  will  meet 
them  as  a  bear  that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps, 
and  will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart,  and 
there  will  I  devour  them  like  a  lion;  the  wild 
beasts  shall  tear  them."    Hos.  xiii.  8. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory a  more  striking  instance  of  the  dreadful 
fierceness  of  the  she  bear,  than  that  which  is 
related  to  have  occurred,  when  the  holy  pro- 
phet Elisha  was  returning  from  Jericho  to 
Bethel.  "  And  he  went  up  from  thence  into 
Bethel ;  and  as  he  was  going  up  by  the  way, 
there  came  forth  little  children  out  of  the  city, 
and  mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up, 
thou  bald  head  ;  go  up,  thou  bald  head.  And 
he  turned  back,  and  looked  on  them,  and 
cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
there  came  forth  two  she  bears  out  of  the  wood, 
and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them."  2 
Kings,  ii.  23,  24.  Let  children  beware  of 
mocking  the  people  of  God. 

Formidable,  ferocious,  and  cruel,  as  is  the 
bear,  yet  his  power  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Almight}'.    David  with  grati- 
tude acknowledged,  that  it  was  by  the  favour 
and  help  of  Jehovah,  that  he  vanquished  one 
of  these  terrible  enemies.    "And  David  said  ' 
unto  Saul,  Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep, 
and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  ai 
Iamb  out  of  the  flock.    And  1  went  out  after 
him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his 
mouth;  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I 
caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  j 
slew  him."    David  said  moreover  "The  Lord! 
that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion, 
and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver 
me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.  And 
Saul  said  unto  David,  Go  and  the  Lord  be 
with  thee."    1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35.  37. 


This  subject  presents  to  our  serious  atten- 
tion, the  certain,  lamentable  and  dreadful  na- 
ture of  the  just  judgments  of  God,  against  the 
sinfulness  of  even  his  own  chosen  people  the 
Jews,  to  encounter  which  was  infinitely  more 
terrific  than  to  meet  a  bear  in  the  height  of  his 
fury  and  ferocity.  How  alarming  then  is  the 
reflection,  that  the  same  righteous  displeasure 
of  Jehovah,  is  also  threatened  against  the  souls 
of  all  persons  who  carelessly  and  obstinately 
continue  to  live  under  the  influence  and  prac- 
tice of  sin.  "  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  reveal- 
ed from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness."  "  Tribulation  and  anguish 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil  ;  of  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile."  Rom.  i. 
18,  and  ii.  9.  But  while  the  Almighty  threat- 
ens the  most  terrible  punishments  to  those  who 
continue  in  rebellion  against  him  ;  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  deserved  wrath  he  remembers  mercy  ; 
and  in  great  kindness  invites  sinners  to  repent 
and  turn  from  their  unrighteousness.  "  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts;  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and 
to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon." 
Isa.  iv.  7. 

"  For  they  themselves  shew  of  us  what 
manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  and 
how  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God.  And  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from  the  wrath 
to  come."    1  Thess.  i.  9,  10. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Colonizing  Coloured  Men. 

Although  the  progress  is  slow,  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  appears  to  be  annually  sending 
coloured  persons  to  Africa,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented they  can  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  the 
white  man  claims.  Whatever  may  be  their 
advantages  in  that  land  of  promise,  they  should 
have  their  choice  to  embark  for  Africa,  or  to 
settle  in  their  native  land  without  compulsion. 
A  paper  says : 

"  We  learn  from  the  Norfolk  Herald,  that 
the  barque  Liberia  Packet,  Capt.  Howe,  has 
arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  where  she  received 
on  board  the  coloured  emigrants,  who  had  been 
collecting  there  for  some  days  previous  to  go 
out  in  her.  They  number  in  all  141  persons, 
59  of  w  hom  are  from  North  Carolina,  49  from 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  33  from  Lower 
Virginia." 

"The  Secretary  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  states  that  Timothy  Rogers,  of 
Bedford  county,  Va.,  who  died  recently, 
emancipated  all  his  slaves,  (about  thirty,)  on 
condition  that  the  Am.  6.  Society  send  them 
to  Liberia.  He  also  left  a  liberal  sum  to  be 
distributed  among  them  on  their  arrival  at 
Liberia,  and  liberal  legacies  to  several  benevo- 
lent institutions  here,  making  the  American 
Tract  Society  his  residuary  legatee.  The 
executors  ask  if  the  society  will  send  these  to 
Liberia,  and  the  Secretary  appeals  to  the  be- 
nevolent before  making  answer.    He  says: 

"  '  We  have  sent  this  year  already  393 
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emigrants,  and  we  are  now  upwards  of  $26,- 
000  in  debt.  Dare  we  say  wc  will  take  them  ? 
Who  will  first  give  us  the  money  to  pay  for 
those  already  sent,  and  then  to  send  this  fa- 
mily ?  We  have  already  engaged  to  send 
quite  a  number  in  the  packet  of  July.  To 
bring  this  family  from  where  they  are,  and 
colonize  them,  will  require  at  least  81800. 
If  any  eighteen  persons  trill  pie dge  tis  81 00 
each,  we  will  engage  to  send  them.'" 

One  of  the  New  York  papers  informs  that 
the  81S00  have  been  raised  in  that  city  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  above 
30  liberated  persons. 

James  Forten,  of  this  city,  a  man  of  colour, 
and  a  respectable  sail-maker,  had  a  very  de- 
cided aversion  to  sending  coloured  persons  to 
Africa.  He  spoke  of  this  country  as  his  birth- 
place— of  his  being  a  boy  in  our  Statehouse 
yard  at  the  promulgation  of  its  right  to  liberty 
and  independence.  He  felt  himself  identified 
with  the  people  and  the  acts  of  those  days  ;  and 
wc  might  as  well  undertake  to  transport  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  to  the  various  governments 
in  Europe,  the  children  of  the  old  emigrants 
from  those  countries,  as  to  exile  to  Africa  the 
children  of  that  nation,  born  and  grown  up  in 
this  land,  and  who  knew  no  other  as  theirs. 
It  would  seem  from  the  following  he  was  not 
singular  in  his  feelings. 

"A  meeting  of  the  coloured  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  which 
protested  against  the  whole  scheme  of  Ameri- 
can colonization.  They  say  this  is  their  home 
where  their  fathers  have  died  ;  and  they  will 
ever  here  contend  for  their  rights  in  church 
and  State,  till  all  are  free." 

But  the  slave  owners  are  aware  that  their 
property  in  flesh  and  blood  is  in  danger,  where 
it  is  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  coloured 
human  beings  who  are  no  longer  denominated 
goods  and  chattels, — and  by  one  of  the  papers 
we  are  told  that  a  bill  has  been  reported  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  appropriating 
thirty  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  free  negroes  to  Africa.  Whether 
enacted  into  a  law,  we  have  not  heard.  Not 
very  probable.  They  could  not  spare  that 
sum  annually  for  many  years,  unless  they  had 
abandoned  the  slave  system,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  need  for  it. 


Lion  Hunting  in  Algeria. — Jules  Gerard, 
the  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Spahis,  who  has 
gained  such  great  celebrity  as  a  lion-killer  in 
Africa,  writes  from  Constantine,  that  on  the 
29th  ult.,  he  went  to  the  hills  of  Zerazer,  in 
the  district  of  Seguia,  where  he  had  been  told 
that  lions  mi«ht  be  found.  Having  discovered 
that  the  lions  were  in  a  clump  of  trees  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  he  placed  himself  on  an  ad- 
jacent rock,  and  presently  saw  two  lions 
among  the  trees.  The  animals  appeared 
greatly  irritated  at  having  been  disturbed,  and 
one  of  them  frequently  issued  from  the  trees 
as  if  to  reconnoitre.  At  length  Gerard  sent 
away  all  the  Arabs  who  had  accompanied  him 
except  one,  and  loaded  his  rifles.  Presently 
the  two  lions  came  forth,  one  about  fifty  steps 
in  advance.  On  seeing  Gerard,  the  first  lion 
rushed  towards  him,  and  leaped  on  the  lower 


part  of  the  rock,  looking  at  him  fixedly.  The 
animal  having  turned  towards  his  companion, 
Gerard  fired,  and  hit  him  on  the  shoulder. 
The  lion  fell  with  a  fierce  howl,  hors  de  com- 
bat. The  other  lion  then  rushed  to  the  attack 
with  tail  extended,  and  roaring  furiously.  Ge- 
rard shot  him  in  the  shoulder.  The  lion  gave 
a  tremendous  spring,  and  alighted  on  the  very 
rock  on  which  Gerard  was.  The  brave  man 
calmly  took  a  second  rifle  from  the  Arab  by 
his  side,  aimed  at  the  animal's  temple,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  A  coup  de  grace  was 
given  to  the  other  lion,  and,  as  Gerard  said, 
"  the  job  was  done."  Including  these  two, 
Gerard  has  killed  altogether  seventeen  lions. 
—  GalignanVs  Messc?igcr. 


The  Trunk  and  Carpet  Bag  Manufacture  in 
Newark. 

A  signal  instance  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  well  directed  enterprise  and  perse- 
veiing  industry  has  lately  been  brought  to  our 
notice  by  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Carpel  Bag 
and  Travelling  Trunk  Factory  of  one  of  our 
townsmen,  Horatio  N.  Peters.  Commencing 
business  in  1840  with  a  small  capital  and  only 
4  hands,  he  has  gradually  raised  his  capital 
by  his  profits,  until  now  he  gives  employment 
to  nearly  150  workmen,  (without  reckoning  a 
number  to  whom  work  is  given  out,  outside  of 
the  establishment) — the  total  amount  of  whose 
weekly  wages  is  between  8700  and  $800. 
And  they  manufacture  over  50,000  trunks  and 
100,000  cai-pet  bags  annually.  The  main 
business  is  carried  on  at  317  and  319  Broad 
street — two  four-story  brick  buildings — the 
whole  of  which  (except  one  floor  occupied  by 
P.'s  carpet  store,)  and  two  adjacent  lofts, 
comprising  10  floors  22  by  70  feet,  is  filled 
with  busy  workmen,  engaged  upon  the  arti- 
cles of  manufacture,  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
gress. Besides  this,  P.  occupies  the  rear 
building  of  the  "Hope  Work"  in  Washington 
street — where  he  has  3  floors,  130  feet  by  30. 

P.  informs  us  that  he  has  stores  in  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  supplies  a 
large  house  in  New  Orleans  with  all  they  sell, 
and  has  customers  from  every  quarter  of  the 
union.  His  business  is  so  extensive — no  other 
three  factories  in  the  country  being  equal  to 
his — that  he  can  compete  with  manufacturers 
in  other  places  in  their  own  markets  and  pay 
the  transportation. 

The  next  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  articles  in  this  city,  in  the  order 
of  extent  of  business,  is  that  of  Pedclie  &  Mor- 
rison, on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Harrison 
streets.  They  occupy  a  building  of  four  sto- 
ries including  basement,  125  feet  long,  for  the 
principal  factory.  A  large  lot  and  shop  on 
Canfield  street  are  used  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  making  the  boxes  and  covering  them 
with  leather.  In  this  department  there  are 
used  for  making  the  different  kinds  of  trunk 
boxes,  between  500,000  and  000,000  feet  of 
white  wood  and  bass  wood,  making  about  750 
trunk  and  valise  boxes  weekly.  These  are 
finished  in  the  building  first  alluded  to.  The 
above  number  of  wood  frame  trunks,  together 
with  the  iron  frame  trunk  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  sole  leather,  &c,  make  an  aggregate 


of  nearly  800  trunks  and  valises  per  week.  In 
their  construction  there  are  used  annually  40 
tons  of  hoop  iron,  and  the  article  of  paste 
alone  requires  130  barrels  of  flour  per  annum, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  split  leather,  bridle 
leather,  sole  leather,  sheep  skins,  &c. 

In  the  Carpet  Bag  department  they  are  now 
making  about  800  bags  per  week,  embracing 
a  variety  of  useful  forms  for  California  miners 
and  travellers.  This  firm  was  commenced  in 
1845,  then  employing  from  10  to  30  hands, 
which  number  has  been  steadily  increasing 
until  the  present  time,  when  about  120  are 
employed,  and  the  amount  of  wages  per  week 
is  about  $550.  P.  &  M.  have  stores  for  the 
sale  of  their  articles  in  71  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  and  119  Canal  street,  New  Orleans. 

There  are  several  other  trunk  manufacto- 
ries in  the  city,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  E.  Farmer,  105  River  street, 
whose  shops,  as  well  as  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, present  a  pleasing  scene  of  busy  labour 
— industrious  men  fully  employed,  and  striv- 
ing for  the  reward  and  position  which  in  this 
happy  country  seldom  fails  to  be  attained  by 
enterprise,  industry  and  prudence.  The  an- 
nual value  of  these  branches  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Newark,  is  estimated  at  over$>300,000. 
— Daily  Advertiser. 


Communicated. 

The  Perseverance  of  Birds. 

The  following  observations  were  made  upon 
a  nuthatch  (Sitta  Europaia),  and  show  the 
most  untiring  efforts  to  regain  its  liberty, 
which  were  ended  only  by  death.  It  was  acci- 
dentally wounded  by  a  sportsman,  and  being 
taken,  was  placed  in  a  small  cage  of  oak-wood 
and  wire. 

"  Here  he  remained  all  night,  and  the 
next  morning  his  knocking  or  tapping  with  his 
beak  was  the  first  sound  I  heard,  though  sleep- 
ing in  an  apartment  divided  from  the  other  by 
a  landing  place.  He  had  food  given  to  him, 
and  water.  He  ate  and  drank  with  a  most 
perfect  impudence,  and  the  moment  he  had 
satisfied  himself,  turned  again  to  his  work  of 
battering  the  frame  of  his  cage.  He  had  a 
particular  fancy  for  the  extremities  of  the  cor- 
ner pillars  of  the  cage;  on  these  he  spent  his 
most  elaborate  taps,  and  at  this  moment,  though 
he  has  only  occupied  the  cage  a  day,  the  wood 
is  pierced  and  worn  like  a  piece  of  old  worm- 
eaten  timber.  He  probably  had  an  idea  that 
if  these  main  beams  could  once  be  penetrated, 
the  rest  of  the  superstructure  would  fall  and 
free  him.  Against  the  doorway  he  had  also 
a  particular  spite,  and  once  succeeded  in  open- 
ing it ;  and  when,  to  interpose  a  further  obsta- 
cle, it  was  tied  in  a  double  knot  with  a  string, 
the  perpetual  application  of  his  beak  quickly 
unloosed  it.  In  ordinary  cages  a  circular  hole 
is  left  in  the  wire  for  the  bird  to  insert  his  head 
to  drink  from  a  glass;  to  this  hole  the  nut- 
hatch constantly  repaired,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking,  but  to  try  to  push  out  more  than 
his  head,  but  in  vain,  for  he  is  a  thick  bird  and 
rather  heavily  built;  but  the  instant  he  found 
the  hole  too  small,  he  would  withdraw  his 
head,  and  begin  to  dig  and  hammer  at  the  cir- 
cle, with  his  pickaxe  ofa  beak,  evidently  with 
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a  design  to  enlarge  the  oriliee.  His  labour 
was  Incessant,  and  he  ate  as  largely  as  he 
worked,  and  1  fear  it  was  the  united  effects  of 
both  that  killed  him.  His  hammering  was 
peculiarly  laborious,  for  he  did  not  perch  as 
other  birds  do,  but,  grasping  his  hold  with  his 
immense  feet,  he  turned  upon  them  as  upon  a 
pivot,  and  struck  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body,  thus  assuming  the  appearance,  with  his 
entire  form,  of  the  head  of  a  hammer,  or,  as  1 
have  sometimes  seen  birds  on  mechanical 
clocks,  made  to  strike  the  hour  by  swinging 
on  a  wheel.  We  were  in  hopes  that  when  the 
sun  went  down  he  would  cease  from  his  la- 
hours,  and  rest;  but  no,  at  the  intervals  of 
every  ten  minutes,  up  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  he  resumed  his  knocking,  and  strongly 
reminded  us  of  the  coffin-maker's  nightly  and 
dreary  occupation.  It  was  said  by  one  of  us, 
'  he  is  nailing  his  own  coffin,'  and  so  it  proved. 
A  fluttering  in  the  cage,  now  covered  with  a 
handkerchief,  announced  that  something  was 
wrong;  we  found  him  at  the  bottom  of  his 
prison  with  his  feathers  ruffled,  and  nearly  all 
turned  back.  He  was  taken  out,  and  for  some 
time  he  lingered  amidst  convulsions  and  occa- 
sional brightenings  up;  at  length  he  drew  his 
last  gasp." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Practice  above  Profession. 

It  is  well  worth  the  time  and  labour  to  read 
the  works  of  George  Fox,  particularly  his  life 
and  the  epistles  interspersed  through  it.  Their 
universal  tenor  breathes  a  spirit  of  pure  Chris- 
tian love,  and  fervent  concern  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  un- 
feigned humility  and  fellowship  among  those 
who  professed  the  same  faith  with  himself. 
William  Penn,  who  wrote  from  thorough 
knowledge  of  him,  says,  "  He  was  of  an  inno- 
cent life,  no  busybody,  nor  self-seeker,  neither 
touchy  nor  critical.  So  meek,  contented, 
modest,  easy,  steady,  tender,  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  in  his  company.  He  exercised  no  autho- 
rity but  over  evil,  and  that  everywhere  and  in 
all ;  but  with  love,  compassion,  and  long-suf- 
fering. A  most  merciful  man,  as  ready  to 
forgive,  as  unapt  to  take  or  give  an  offence. 
Thousands  can  truly  say,  he  was  of  an  excel- 
lent spirit  and  savour  among  them,  and  be- 
cause thereof  the  most  excellent  spirits  loved 
him  with  an  unfeigned  and  unfading  love." 
Notwithstanding  his  excellent  spirit  the  enemy 
who  sought  to  "  hinder  the  work  of  God,  and 
disquiet  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  chill  the 
love  of  his  people  to  the  truth,  and  one  to  an- 
other," stirred  up  opponents  to  him.  "  In  all 
these  occasions,  he  bore  all  their  weakness  and 
prejudice,  and  returned  not  reflection  for  re- 
flection, but  forgave  them  their  weak  and  bitter 
speeches,  praying  for  them  that  they  might 
have  a  sense  of  their  hurt,  and  see  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  enemy  to  rend  and  divide,  and 
return  unto  their^rsf  love  that  thought  no  ill." 
What  a  happy  change  would  it  effect  for  the 
Society  everywhere,  did  this  spirit  of  restoring 
love  prevail  throughout  all  ranks,  that  leads 
those  whose  minds  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  it  to  pray  for  those  who  have  got  wrong, 


instead  of  cherishing  a  denunciatory  spirit  that 
would  drive  men  still  further  from  the  Truth. 
William  Penn  proceeds:  "And  truly  I  must 
say,  that  though  God  had  visibly  clothed  him 
with  a  Divine  preference  and  authority,  and 
indeed  his  very  presence  expressed  a  religious 
majesty,  yet  he  never  abused  it,  but  held  his 
place  in  the  church  of  God  with  great  meek- 
ness, and  a  most  engaging  humility  and  mode- 
ration. For  upon  all  occasions,  like  his  bless- 
ed Master,  he  was  a  servant  to  all,  holding 
and  exercising  his  eldership  in  the  invisible 
power  that  had  gathered  them  ;  with  reverence 
to  the  Plead,  and  care  over  the  body,  and  was 
received  only  in  that  spirit  and  power  of  Christ, 
as  the  first  and  chief  elder  in  this  age;  who  as 
he  was  therefore  worthy  of  double  honour,  so 
for  the  same  reason  it  was  given  by  the  faith- 
ful of  this  day  ;  because  his  authority  was  in- 
ward and  not  outward,  and  that  he  got  it,  and 
kept  it,  by  the  love  of  God  and  power  of  an 
endless  life."  His  extraordinary  character  is 
worthy  of  contemplation,  and  the  blessed  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  to  be  obeyed, 
that  its  heavenly  influence  and  rule  may  more 
universally  prevail,  softening  the  hearts  of 
brethren  and  sisters  with  Christian  charity  to- 
wards one  another.  For  what  will  signify  our 
earnestness  for  the  support  of  our  principles, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the  love  of  God, 
and.  the  undissembled  love  of  the  brethren  1 
"  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,"  said  the 
apostle,  "take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed 
one  of  another." 

After  forty  years  labour  and  suffering  for 
the  promotion  of  his  Redeemer's  kingdom,  in 
which  he  was  made  by  him  a  chief  instrument 
in  gathering  a  large  society  to  the  Lord,  fore- 
seeing that  as  persecution  subsided,  the  mem- 
bers would  be  subjected  to  temptations  from 
the  world,  he  wrote  the  following  deeply  in- 
structive epistle,  warning  them,  like  a  tender 
father  would  his  children,  against  the  fascina- 
ting and  paralyzing  effects  of  a  disposition  to 
settle  down  at  ease  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
outward  comforts,  forgetting  Him  who  had 
wrought  deliverance  for  them. 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. — The  Lord  by  his  eternal  arm 
and  power  having  supported  you  in  all  your 
sufferings,  great  spoiling  of  goods  and  tedious 
imprisonments,  only  for  serving  and  worship- 
ping the  living  God  that  made  you  ;  who  gave 
up  wife  and  children  and  goods,  and  suffered 
the  spoil  of  them,  and  imprisonment  for  his 
truth  and  name's  sake  ;  the  Lord  by  his  infi- 
nite power  and  mercy,  having  been  pleased  to 
open  the  king's  heart  towards  you,  by  which 
you  are  set  at  liberty  from  jails,  and  the  spoil- 
ers of  your  goods  are  stopt,  whereby  ye  may 
follow  your  callings,  confess  Christ  Jesus,  and 
call  him  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  your  as- 
semblies, without  being  cast  into  jails,  or  hav- 
ing your  goods  spoiled.  Dear  brethren,  a 
great  concern  lies  upon  me  from  the  Lord  to 
write  unto  you,  that  none  may  abuse  this  lib- 
erty, nor  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  but  prize 
them  ;  for  there  is  great  danger  in  time  of 
liberty,  of  getting  up,  and  getting  into  ease, 
looseness,  and  false  liberty.  And  now  seeing 
that  ye  have  not  the  outward  persecutors  to 
war  with  in  sufferings,  with  the  spiritual 


weapons  keep  down  that,  which  would,  hot  be 
subject  to  Christ ;  that  he,  the  Holy  One  may 
reign  in  your  hearts,  that  your  lives,  conver- 
sations and  words,  may  preach  righteousness 
and  truth  ;  that  ye  may  all  show  forth  good 
examples  of  true  believers  in  Christ,  in  virtue 
and  holiness,  answering  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  in  all  people,  that  ye  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God  ;  standing  fast  in 
that  righteous,  holy  liberty  in  Christ,  the  just 
and  holy  One  that  has  made  you  free,  over 
the  loose  or  false,  shunning  the  occasions  of 
vain  disputes,  and  foolish  questions  of  men  of 
corrupt  minds;  for  the  serpent  was  the  first 
questioner  of  Eve,  who  drew  her  and  Adam 
out  of  the  Truth.  Therefore  as  ye  have  re- 
ceived Christ,  live  and  walk  in  him,  who 
bruises  the  serpent's  head,  who  is  your  sanc- 
tuary, in  whom  ye  have  election,  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace  with  God.  Therefore  live  in 
the  peace  which  ye  have  from  Christ,  which  is 
not  of  this  world  ;  be  at  peace  one  with  an- 
other, and  seek  the  peace  of  all  men  in  Christ 
Jesus  :  for  blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

"  Labour  to  exercise  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards God,  in  obedience  to  him  in  what  he 
requires,  and  in  doing  to  all  men,  the  thing 
that  is  just  and  honest  ;  in  your  conversations 
and  words,  giving  no  offence  to  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, nor  to  the  church  of  God.  So  ye  may 
be  as  a  city  set  on  God's  Sion  hill,  which  can- 
not be  hid;  and  may  be  lights  to  the  dark 
world,  that  they  may  see  your  good  fruits, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ; 
for  he  is  glorified  in  your  bringing  forth  good 
fruits,  as  ye  abide  in  Christ,  the  vine,  in  this 
his  day  of  life,  power,  and  light,  that  shineth 
over  all.  Therefore  all  that  believe  in  the 
light,  walk  in  the  light,  as  children  of  the 
light  and  of  Christ's  everlasting  day  ;  that  in 
the  light  ye  may  have  fellowship  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  and  one  with  another  ;  keep- 
ing  in  the  unity  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  his  holy  peace,  in  his  church,  that  he  is 
head  of.  My  desire  is,  that  God's  wisdom 
everywhere  may  be  justified  of  her  children, 
and  that  it  may  be  showed  forth  in  meekness, 
and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  this  his  day. 
Amen."  G.  F. 

London,  1687. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  li. 

Third  Letter  from  J.  Barclay  to  M.  B. 

Tenth  month  11th,  1819. 

Thy  letter  of  the  5th  u It.,  I  found  on  my 
return  from  a  visit  in  the  north  of  England  ; 
which  may  account  for  the  delay  that  has  en- 
sued. Some  one  or  two  little  matters  I  shall 
just  advert  to,  previous  to  my  taking  up  our 
subject.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  to  see 
by  thine  how  little  credit  thou  couldst  manage 
to  give  me,  for  the  deep  interest  and  concern  I 
have  felt  on  thy  account  ;  or  rather,  how  little 
allowance  was  made  on  that  score,  for  the 
length  and  language  of  my  last  epistle.  I 
plainly  confess,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
me  to  have  understood  from  thee,  that  thou 
wast  sensible  at  least  of  my  good  intention,  in 
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thus  having  exposed  myself  by  such  a  flow  of 
solicitude  lor  thy  preservation,  growth,  and 
establishment  on  that  which  cannot  be  moved. 
I  may  just  add,  that  I  do  not  regret  having 
thus  written  ;  and  by  the  way,  if  thou  eouMsi 
lend  me  the  letter,  I  took  no  copy  of  il>  Mflrf 
Would  do  so,  that  I  may  know  what  has  pass- 
ed between  us.  Indeed,  thy  last,  though  it 
flings  a  hint  at  me  for  not  having  kept  to  the 
point  in  question,  convinces  me  stdl  more  of 
the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  thee,  (if  thou 
would  really  have  this  or  any  other  religious 
matter  cleared  up,)  lo  attend  to  parts  of  my 
hotust  exhortation.  For  after  all  that  we  may 
attain  to,  or  fancy  that  we  have  attained  to, 
the  expressive  language  is  still  true,  that  except 
we  "  become,"  and  keep,  "  as  little  children," 
in  a  childlike,  tender,  humble,  teachable  state 
ol  mind,  there  is  no  safety  for  the  highest  in 
profession.  I  do  hope  thou  wilt  at  least  take 
this  slight  hint  in  the  love  in  which  it  is  sent, 
though  ever  so  sure  it  does  not  apply  to  thy 
own  state.  And  as  for  myself,  I  hope  never 
lo  lefuse  such  counsel,  whether  from  thee  or 
any.  As  to  those  sermons  of  W.  S.'s,  they 
were  not,  I  believe,  taken  down  by  a  member 
of  our  Society,  nor  printed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Society  ;  we  are  not  therefore  account- 
able lor  any  expressions  therein.  I  have  seen 
many  such  books,  which,  though  they  may 
contain  some  things  that  we  can  unite  with, 
should  not  properly  be  brought  forward  as 
evidence,  in  regard  to  doctrines  held  by  us. 
There  is  one  Friend's  book  only,  that  I  know, 
wherein  the  term  "  Conscience,"  for  "Light 
in  the  conscience,"  has  crept  in  ;  it  is  Turford's 
"  Grounds  of  a  Holy  Life."  But  there  or 
elsew  here,  it  is  not  considered  by  us  orthodox, 
or  at  least  we  understand  by  the  former  ex- 
pression, the  latter. 

R.  Barclay,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
Apology,  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  at  Aber- 
deen, with  three  individuals  of  that  University, 
who  were  apparently  well  versed  in  the  pre- 
vailing logic,  and  weapons  for  such  wordy 
warfare.    In  looking  into  the  printed  accounts 
of  this  controversy,  given  in  R.  B.'s  writings, 
folio,  and  into  a  piece  entitled,  "Quakerism 
Confirmed,"  wherein  the  arguments  and  ob- 
jections of  the  Aberdeen  students  against  R. 
B.'s  Apology,  and  especially  against  his  2nd 
jroposition,  "On  Immediate  Revelation,"  are 
considered  and  answered,  I  find  that  their  ob- 
ections*  to  the  doctrine  of  an  inward  light, 
)r  divine,  universal   principle,  were  pretty 
iimilar  to  thy  own.    And  in  the  remarks  I 
lave  subjoined,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
juoting  thy  own  expressions,  and  replying  to 
hem,  I  have  found  myself  occasionally  using 
learly  the  same  arguments,  which,  in  those 
>rinted  pieces,  are  brought  forward  by  R.  B. 
Jut,  excepting  when  I  have  been  reminded  of 
i  similar  sentiment  in  bis  writings,  and  have 
ccordingly  referred  to  it,  availing  myself  of 
is  expressions,  which  seemed  more  clearly  to 
et  forth  our  acknowledged  tenets,  I  am  in- 
ebted  to  no  one,  for  anything  relating  to  the 
ait  taken  by  me,  in  our  correspondence. 
M.  B. — "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 


*  Four  of  the  students  were  convinced  of  Friends' 
rinciples  in  consequence  of  this  dispute. 


doctrine  of  an  inward  Light  or  Divine  univer- 
sal principle  in  the  human  heart." 

.1.  B. — How  at  a  loss  ?  Do  not  the  Scrip- 
tures abundantly  testify  of  this  *  Light," 
'•  Spirit,"  or  "  Grace  of  God,"  which  enlight- 
ened) every  man  that  Cometh  into  the  world, 
a  manifestation  of  which  is  given  to  every 
man.  or  "  hath  appeared  unto  all  men  ?" 

M.  B. — "  I  believe  most  assuredly  in  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  my  firm  belief 
(is)  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
mind,  and  our  inability,  without  his  aid,  to 
perform  any  service  acceptable  to  God."  (Yet) 
"  I  fear  practical  evil  may  result  from  instruct- 
ing men,  that  there  is  an  oracle  within  them, 
which  will  lead  them  to  the  decision  of  what 
is  right,  and  w  hat  is  wrong."  "  It  is  obvious 
to  me,  that  the  Scriptures  are  our  only  guide." 
"  In  directing  men  to  read  the  Bible,  and  pray 
for  the  illuminating  Spirit  of  God,  that  they 
may  understand  it,  I  do  not  see  that  any  mis- 
chief can  possibly. ensue." 

J.  B. — Surely  thou  art  inconsistent  with 
thyself  in  using  such  language  as  the  above. 
For  if  the  influence  and  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  assented  to,  and  a  person  acknow- 
ledges himself  unable,  without  the  assistance 
thereof,  to  serve  God  acceptably,  how  can 
there  result  practical  evil  from  the  doctrine, 
that  there  is  an  oracle  (which  generally  signi- 
fies "instruction  delivered  by  supernatural 
wisdom — the  place  where  supernatural  instruc- 
tions are  sought  for  or  received")  within, 
which  would  lead  to  the  decision  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong  ?  I  would  ask  such  a  one, 
where  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Grace  of  God,  is 
expected  to  have  "  influence,"  if  not  in  the 
mind  of  man  ;  or  how  it  is  expected  to  ope- 
rate, if  not  in  persuading  to  good,  and  dissuad- 
ing from  evil ;  if  not  in  enabling  to  choose  the 
one,  and  refuse  the  other  ?  Thou  thyself  hast 
acknowledged,  that  it  assists  to  serve  God  ac- 
ceptably. Now,  if  any  one  go  into  evil,  whe- 
ther in  principle  or  practice,  who  professes  lo 
be  led  by  this  infallible  teacher,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  is  to  lead  into  all  truth,  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ,  by  which  he  is  to  be  with  his 
faithful  followers  to  the  end  of  the  world;  is 
this  Holy  Spirit  chargeable  with  his  abomi- 
nations ?  Or  is  it  by  following  the  holy  dic- 
tates thereof,  that  they  have  become  unholy  ? 
Or  shall  any  one  say,  it  is  therefore  not  safe 
to  direct  people's  minds  to  it?  I  anticipate 
thy  answer — No  !  For  undoubtedly,  it  is  only 
by  going  from  this  sure  Guide,  that  they  have 
fallen  into  evil  or  error.  So  that  we  oueht 
the  more  to  urge  upon  men  to  keep  to,  as  well 
as  come  under,  this  holy  "  anointing,  which  is 
Truth,"  the  Spirit  of  it,  the  power  of  it;  so 
will  they  thereby  be  preserved  for  the  time  to 
come,  out  of  whatever  is  wrong.  I  would 
again  (quoting  thy  own  words)  inquire  of  thee, 
how  the  Scriptures  are  our  only  Guide,  if  we 
want  another  Guide  to  explain  and  interpret 
the  directions  given  us  by  that  Guide;  since 
thou  allowest  the  illuminating  Spirit  of  God, 
to  be  helpful,  in  enabling  lo  understand  the 
Bible? 

M.  B. — "  How  is  it  possible,  in  teaching 
this  doctrine  of  an  inward  Light,  to  guard 
against  men  being  misled,  by  an  erroneous 
conscience  ?" 


J.  B. — A  man  might,  with  equal  reason, 
say,  How  is  it  possible,  in  leaching  thatjhe 
Scriptures  are  our  only,  or  best,  or  surest 
Guide,  to  guard  against  the  errors  of  a  blinded 
judgment  respecting;  them  and  their  contents? 
The  observation  that  1  have  to  make  on  these 
questions,  is  simply  this;  and  then  surely  no 
answer  need  be  given  to  either;  namely — It 
is  easy  to  give  way  to,  or  let  in,  a  spirit  of 
deceit  and  delusion,  whilst  professing  to  seek 
an  acquaintance  with  the  will  of  God  concern- 
ing us,  or  the  mind  of  His  Spirit  respecting 
our  duty  towards  him,  whether  we  look  for  it 
revealed  in  Scripture,  or  revealed  in  the  secret 
of  our  hearts.  The  testimony  of  Truth,  if  fol- 
lowed, will  in  both  cases  correspond,  and  lead 
to  a  like  decision,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
object  of  inquiry,  the  design  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  other  variations  of  circumstances, 
&c,  can  be  at  all  compared. 

M.  B. — "(This)  doctrine  (however),  sent 
out  in  the  popular  form  of  a  tract,  to  be  read 
to  the  ignorant,  I  fear  in  many  instances  would 
do  harm,  tending  to  make  them  rest  on  a  de- 
fective and  erroneous  conscience,  except  they 
be  shown  the  difference  betwixt  that  and  the 
inward  Light." 

J.  B. — This  conclusion  seems  very  plain 
and  plausible  ;  but  does  not  the  same  conse- 
quence (if  it  be  a  true  one)  likewise  attach  to 
directing  the  ignorant  (by  which  I  suppose 
thou  meanest  unlettered)  people  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  though  even  "  with  serious  atten- 
tion, and  earnest  prayer,"  as  has  been  thy 
preciously  sincere  practice  ?  For  men,  up- 
right conscientious  men,  have,  and  may,  and 
do  read  with  upright  desires,  yet  are,  and  have 
been  found  not  only  holding  principles  incon- 
sistent with  the  eternal  unchangeable  Truth, 
as  [held  forth]  in  the  sacred  writings ;  but  fol- 
lowing practices  and  customs,  into  which  the 
same  blessed  Truth  has  evidently  not  led 
them.  Seeing  this  has  been,  and  may  be  the 
case,  shall.  1  say  to  thee,  that  unless  thou 
canst  provide  against  the  liability  of  miscon- 
ception, misconstruction,  and  misapplication  of 
Scripture  doctrines  and  duties,  by  some  clear, 
explicit  definition,  or  description,  of  the  right 
and  wrong  sense  of  passages  therein,  that 
these  excellent  records  ought  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  serious  notice  and  examination  of 
all  that  have  the  inestimable  privilege  of  them? 
If  thou  say,  that  the  Scripture  is  plain  and 
simple,  as  to  essentials,  clearly  manifesting 
how  a  man  ought  to  conduct  himself,  in  order 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  so  that  no  exposition  of  the 
sense  of  passages  need  be  given,  even  to  the 
unlettered  ;  so  is  it,  I  may  reply,  with  this 
surest  Guide  ;  and  far  more  so.  For  a  man 
may  not  open  his  Bible  for  months  together; 
whereas,  that  which  is  plainly  written  in  his 
conscience,  is  always  open  ;  and  not  only  tells 
him  what  is  good  and  evil,  but  brings  it  home 
to  him  with  unanswerable  and  unequivocal 
clearness,  weight,  and  authority  of  expression  ; 
urging,  "Thou  art  the  man!"  Thus  it  sets 
his  sins  in  order  before  him,  offering  him 
strength  to  grapple  with  the  most  inveterate  of 
his  soul's  enemies;  and  thus  enables  to  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  set.  before  him,  Christ  Jesus 
giving  him  to  have  an  interest  in  his  blood. 
(To  lio  conMrtueriO 
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From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1850. 

SOPHIA  CAROLINE  NAPPER. 

Sophia  Caroline  Mapper,  deceased  Second 
month  22d,  1849,  aged  28  years. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary 
Nappcr,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and 
from  the  time  of  completing  her  education  at 
Sidcot  School,  till  a  few  months  previous  to 
her  close,  she  was  engaged  with  but  little  in- 
termission as  a  teacher  at  Croydon  School, 
where  her  natural  energy  of  chatacter,  and 
daily,  circumspect  walk,  rendered  her  a  valu- 
able assistant,  and  afforded  to  those  around 
her  an  evidence  of  the  gradual  but  sure  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  sanctification  upon  her 
heart. 

She  had  long  been  in  delicate  health;  and 
during  the  vacation  of  1848,  some  symptoms 
of  an  alarming  character  excited  the  fears  of 
her  friends  on  her  behalf;  she,  however,  re- 
sumed her  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
them,  and  return  to  her  relations  at  Newport. 
On  the  day  she  left  Croydon,  she  spoke  with 
peculiar  inteiest  of  its  being  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  one  in  which  she  had  been  strengthen- 
ed to  enter  into  solemn  covenant  with  a  cove- 
nant keeping  God,  to  whose  disposal  she  now 
felt  that  she  could  fully  resign  herself. 

In  a  letter  dated  28th  of  Eighth  month,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  decease  of  a  young 
woman,  who  had  died  after  a  short  illness,  at 
her  brother's  house,  she  remarks,  "  Never  did 
I  so  feel  the  awfulness  of  death,  as  on  First- 
day,  and  the  necessity  of  peace  with  God, 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  our  precious  Sa- 
viour, being  made  in  lime  of  heaith.  Such  is 
life!  it  is  even  as  a  vapour  which  soon  passeth 
away.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  my  turn 
might  soon — very  soon  come,  and  that  it  was 
in  mercy  my  life  had  been  lengthened  out  thus 
far;  and  earnestly  at  times  is  the  cry  raised, 
that  the  pale  messenger  may  not  be  sent  at 
an  unexpected  moment." 

In  reference  to  some  of  those  who  had  been 
the  objects  of  her  care  at  Croydon,  she  wrote, 
"Encouragement  may  be  felt  from  the  assu- 
rance, that  in  some  of  their  precious  hearts, 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  has  been  sown, 
and  has  taken  some  root ;  there  are  a  few  for 
whom  I  feel  a  particularly  affectionate  inter- 
est; there  are  others  for  whom  I  feel  deeply 
anxious.  ...  It  is  net  always  when  at  work 
that  the  labourer  receives  the  fruit  of  his  exer- 
tions ;  so  with  those  engaged  in  training  the 
young;  many  are  the  circumstances  that  arise 
of  a  discouraging  tendency  to  those  who  are 
watching  over  ihem  for  good  ;  but,  in  number- 
less instances  we  find,  that  the  seed  sown, 
however  small,  has  sprung  up  into  a  fruitful 
tree.  If,  with  my  small  abilities,  I  have,  in 
the  least  degree,  been  permitted  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  good  or  help  to  others,  all  the 
praise  must  be  ascribed  to  Him,  with  whom 
originates  even  the  feeblest  desires  for  good  ; 
for  truly, to  the  creature,  belongs  only  '  blush- 
ing and  confusion  of  face,'  and  often  is  it  my 
lot  to  feel,  that  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing." 

For  a  few  weeks  the  improvement  in  her 
general  health,  led  her  friends,  as  well  as 
herself,  to  hope  that  her  life  might  be  prolong- 


ed :  during  this  time,  she  was  more  reserved 
in  speaking  of  her  feelings,  fearing  she  might 
have  been  deceiving  herself  in  thinking  that 
her  day's  work  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

On  the  12th  of  Tenth  month,  fresh  symp- 
toms appeared,  and  from  this  period  disease 
made  rapid  progress,  and  her  sufferings  were 
often  very  great :  it  was,  however,  very  in- 
structive to  witness  the  faith  and  patience  ex- 
hibited throughout;  and  she  remarked,  that 
often  when  unable  to  sleep  during  the  night, 
her  soul  was  filled  with  love  and  peace  in  her 
heavenly  Father.  In  the  prospect  of  her  final 
change,  death  was  wholly  disarmed  of  its 
sting  ;  and  her  soul  reposed  in  calm  reliance 
on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Him,  who  had 
been  the  strength  of  her  life,  and  in  whom  she 
was  enabled  to  trust,  in  the  full  assurance  that 
He  would  be  her  portion  forever.  Once,  on 
the  desire  being  expressed  that  she  might  expe- 
rience support  in  passing  through  the  dark 
valley;  she  remarked,  "Not  dark  to  me; 
there  is  light  in  the  valley,  and  I  believe  there 
will  be  all  the  way  through." 

On  New  Year's  day,  1849,  she  frequently 
alluded  to  its  being  the  last  she  should  spend 
on  earth,  and  seemed  at  times  transported  with 
the  thought  of  soon  entering  on  her  heavenly 
inheritance  ;  she  remarked,  "  Although  the 
enemy  may  be  permitted  to  assail  me  before 
the  final  close,  my  confidence  in  the  gracious 
promises  of  my  heavenly  Father  remains  un- 
shaken, and  through  his  mercy,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  has  borne  all  my  sins  on  his  cross, 
I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  accepted  through 
him."  It  was  truly  edifying  to  witness  the 
composure  and  joyous  feeling  with  which  she 
would  allude  to  her  solemn  change,  her  placid 
countenance,  beaming  with  heavenly  joy 
whilst  speaking  of  the  bright  prospect  before 
her  ;  it  seemed  the  only  theme  on  which  she 
could  converse  with  pleasure,  her  natural  re- 
serve and  ditfidence  being  removed,  so  that 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  she  could 
testify  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

2nd  of  Second  month.  In  a  note  written 
on  her  couch,  in  much  bodily  weakness,  she 
remarks,  "  I  am  never  dull  or  low,  for  God 
my  Saviour  is  always  at  hand  ;  he  deals  as 
gently  with  me  as  a  tender  mother  with  her 
infant.  I  often  wish  the  dear  children  at 
Croydon,  would  each  one  give  up  her  heart 
and  will,  in  dedication  to  the  Lord,  now,  in 
time  of  health,  for  it  would  be  very,  very  hard 
in  sickness,  to  have  the  work  to  do.  I  cannot 
declare  the  mercy  of  God  to  me,  in  having 
drawn  me  to  his  Son  in  time  of  health  and 
strength." 

Speaking  on  one  occasion  of  the  tender 
dealings  of  her  heavenly  Father  towards  her, 
she  remarked,  that  decline  had  been  one  of 
the  forms  of  illness  from  which  she  had  shrunk; 
and  added,  "  But  mine  has  been  so  blessed  to 
me,  that  I  can  do  nothing  but  continually 
praise  Him.  What  a  favour  it  has  been  to 
have  such  an  opportunity  as  my  lingering  ill- 
ness has  afforded,  to  review  all  the  way  in 
which  my  heavenly  Father  has  led  me." 

5th  of  Second  month.  After  some  allusion 
to  her  confidence  in  Him,  in  whom  she  believ- 
ed, she  remarked,  "  I  do  not  know  how  it  may 
be  with  me  at  the  last;  what  conflicts  I  may 


have  to  pass  through.  Our  Saviour  had  a 
bitter  hour  before  he  could  say, '  It  is  finished;' 
but  I  know  he  will  be  with  me.  I  can  trust 
his  words:  'When  thou  passeth  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee,'  and  I  feel 
assured  he  will  take  me  to  himself." 

At  one  time,  when  much  desiring  to  depart 
and  be  with  Jesus,  she  exclaimed,  "Sweet 
Jesus  come  and  take  me  to  thyself!  Are  not 
the  angels  waiting  for  me?"  Then  she  pray- 
ed,  "  Gracious  Father,  grant  me  patience  to 
wait  thy  time."  She  often  craved  the  continu- 
ed prayers  of  her  friends  on  her  behalf,  for 
humility,  and  especially  that  patience  might 
have  her  perfect  work. 

18th  of  Second  month.  When  too  weak  to 
converse  much,  she  wished  her  sister  to  come 
near,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I  can  truly  say, 
Jesus  is  my  all  in  all.  I  did  not  think  1  should 
ever  be  brought  so  low, — so  very  weak.  I 
can  do  nothing,  only  repose  on  Jesus;  on  his 
love.  I  may  linger  for  another  week  or  more, 
for  the  exercise  of  my  faith  and  patience,  but 
I  can  leave  it  all  to  Him  ;  I  am  so  very  hap. 
py  !"  and  in  this  state  of  patient  waiting,  she 
was  preserved,  till  the  time  of  her  happy  spi- 
rit's release  from  its  tabernacle  of  clay. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

William  and  Alice  Ellis. 

It  is  easy  to  commend  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  honourable  men  and  women 
who  adorned  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
in  its  earliest  days,  and  even  to  be  zealous  in 
advocating  their  Christian  views  ;  but  it  is  an- 
other and  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  be; 
consistent  and  self-denying  walkers  in  the] 
strait  and  narrow  path  which  they  trod  to  hea- 
ven and  glory.  The  enemy  of  all  good,  who 
can  still  transform  himself  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  light,  is  willing  we  should  be 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  Truth,  if  he  can 
only  cloud  our  spiritual  vision  so  as  to  induce 
us  to  contend  for  it  in  our  own  will  and  way, 
secretly  indulging  the  propensities  of  our  fallen 
nature,  while  the  love  of  God  does  not  reign 
predominant  in  the  heart,  and  is  not  the  grounc 
and  spring  whence  our  zeal  and  activity  ori- 
ginate. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  William  Ellis 
which  cannot  but  strike  the  attentive  reader  o 
his  memoirs,  is  his  noble  liberality  in  freely 
contributing  his  time,  talents,  and  substance 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Hi 
Friends  say  of  him,  that  though  "  but  of  lov 
circumstances  in  the  world,  he  soon  begun  t 
be  helpful  in  the  church,  by  distributing  to 
ward  the  relief  of  the  poor,  out  of  what  he  go 
by  hard  labour  and  great  diligence  and  indus 
try  in  his  calling,  part  of  which  also,  he  freel 
spent  upon  Truth's  account  in  other  ways." 

Again,  "  Having  little  or  nothing  save  whs 
he  laboured  for,  yet  it  pleased  God  to  bless  hi 
endeavours  with  success,  so  that  his  outwar 
substance  increased,  and  as  that  was  enlargei 
so  his  heart  opened,  and  he  gladly  made  us 
of  opportunities  in  which  he  might  lay  out 
great  part  thereof  in  the  service  of  Truth.  H 
often  exhorted  Friends  to  keep  out  of  worldlj 
mindedness,  and  to  labour  to  keep  themselvi 
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from  being  leavened  into  a  strait,  niggardly 
and  narrow  spirit,  that  would  not  suffer  them 
to  serve  Truth  freely,  as  they  ought  to 
do." 

It  is  truly  cheering  to  see  that  as  "  the  out- 
ward means  are  enlarged,  so  the  heart  is  open- 
ed," to  make  use  of  the  trust  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  help  of  the  church,  and  the  good  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  instead  of  hoarding  it 
more  closely,  and  satisfying  the  mind  with 
giving  only  what  we  did  when  the  ability  was 
much  less.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  a 
snare  by  which  the  enemy  entangles  the  minds 
of  some  in  this  day  of  ease  and  worldly  pros- 
perity ;  presenting  to  them  many  plausible  ex- 
cuses why  they  need  not  give  freely  when  they 
ought  to,  and  soothing  any  secret  compunc- 
tions they  may  feel,  by  reviving  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  they  have  formerly  given,  and 
inducing  them  to  rest  complacently  on  that, 
when  perhaps  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of 
what  they  have  since  accumulated. 

Another  remarkable  trait  in  the  character 
of  William  Ellis,  was  his  Christian  tenderness 
and  restoring  love  toward  those  who  had  been 
drawn  aside  from  the  right  way  ;  seeking  to 
gather  all  into  the  heavenly  fold,  and  to  lead 
back  the  wanderers  to  Him  who  came  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost.  Ever  careful 
to  cherish  and  preserve  the  unity  and  love  of 
the  brethren,  as  the  most  precious  bond  of 
Gospel  fellowship,  he  laboured  with  unwearied 
diligence  both  by  example  and  precept  against 
whatever  would  interrupt  it,  however  specious 
in  its  appearance. 

The  following  epistle  written  soon  after  his 
return  from  his  religious  visit  in  America,  will 
serve  to  show  the  fervency  of  his  spirit,  viz. : 

"To  Richard  Johns  and  Samuel  Galloway. 

"  Airton,  the  4th  of  Ninth  month,  1700. 
"Dear  Friends, — With  the  salutation  of 
unfeigned  love  to  you,  and  all  Friends  in  Mary- 
land as  you  may  see  meet,  this  may  let  you 
know,  that  through  the  Lord's  mercy,  I  am 
ndifferent  Well,  and  that  though  we  be  far 
separated  one  from  another,  yet  you  are  often 
n  my  remembrance.  The  love  unfeigned  that 
he  Lord  raised  in  our  hearts  is  not  forgotten 
)y  me ;  and  in  that  love  my  heart  and  soul 
ire  often  in  a  deep  travail  for  your  preserva- 
ion,  and  that  Truth  may  grow  amongst  you  ; 
ind  in  order  thereunto,  that  all  Friends  be 
idvised  to  put  on  zeal  as  a  garment,  and  let 
heir  love  be  fervent  to  the  Lord. 

"  Let  your  fervency  be  demonstrated  in 
iften  gathering  together  ;  and  when  met,  let  a 
irm  travail  be  upon  your  minds  for  the  en- 
oyment  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  that  they  may 
ot  be  said  Nay  of  him.  Let  all  Friends  come 
p  in  their  places  and  bring  their  children  and 
srvants  to  meetings  on  week-days  and  on 
"irst-days  likewise. 

"  Let  all  come  over  that  doubtful  spirit  that 
;  and  hath  been  too  apt  to  keep  Friends  back 
i  their  service.  Tell  them,  that  if  they  serve 
ie  Lord  to  the  full,  their  outward  things  will 
ot  fail.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  Lord's 
'orthies,  That  once  he  had  been  young  but 
ow  he  was  old,  but  he  never  saw  the  righte- 
us  forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging  bread. 
Whatsoever  stands  in  the  way  of  your  coming 


up  as  aforesaid,  let  the  Lord's  power  come 
upon  it,  and  whether  it  bo  poverty,  or  the 
abounding  of  riches,  it  will  remove  it. 

"  When  thus  met,  and  the  Lord's  power 
comes  upon  any,  do  not  limit  it,  but  let  it 
work  ;  and  if  it  bring  up  a  word  of  exhortation, 
speak  it  freely  ;  but  be  sure  it  be  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord.  If  any  find  a  word  upon  them 
that  is  deep  and  weighty,  so  that  they  can  say, 
For  Zion's  sake  I  cannot  rest,  and  for  Jerusa- 
lem's sake  I  cannot  be  silent,  encourage  all 
such  to  pour  forth  their  complaints  before  the 
Lord,  that  the  Lord's  work  may  prosper,  and 
Friends  grow  in  their  measure  and  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  them. 

"  In  the  Lord's  power  run  from  one  meet- 
ing to  another,  and  stir  up  the  pure  mind  in 
one  another,  and  then  the  beauty  of  Truth  will 
appear,  and  the  face  of  Him  will  shine  that 
haih  been  more  marred  than  the  face'of  any 
man  ;  and  as  his  comeliness  appears,  the  world 
and  its  glory  will  fade  away. 

"My  soul,  O  my  soul  within  me!  is  in  a 
deep  travail  for  your  growth  in  the  most  pre- 
cious Truth  ;  and  that  your  young  people  may 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  it  and  in  love  to  it. 
I  humbly  desire  that  Friends  may  train  up 
their  young  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets;  that  when  the  Truth 
reaches  their  understandings,  they  may  wor- 
ship the  God  of  their  fathers,  believing  all  that 
is  written  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ; 
that  from  one  generation  to  another,  the  Lord's 
Name  may  be  famous  amongst  our  own  pos- 
terity. 

"Dear  Friends,  as  there  were  several 
amongst  you  that  had  a  sense  of  my  soul's 
travail;  that  it  was  not  only  that  worship  and 
service  might  be  performed  to  the  Lord,  but 
that  Friends  might  discern  between  the  pre- 
cious and  the  vile,  and  that  the  Lord's  Name 
and  power  might  rule  over  your  families,  and 
over  your  trades  and  trading,  and  over  all 
superfluity  in  apparel,  or  whatsoever  else  ;  and 
as  my  travail  was  full  as  much  in  secret  as  I 
could  utter  with  my  speech,  therefore  my  de- 
sire is,  that  all  Friends  may  truly  labour  to 
bring  Truth's  testimony  up  over  all  that  would 
oppose  it ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  so  doing, 
the  Lord  will  descend  upon  you  with  multi- 
tudes of  blessings,  and  they  will  rest  upon  you 
as  dew  upon  the  tender  grass. 

"  And  whereas  it  hath  fallen  for  your  lots 
to  be  exercised  with  wrong  spirits,  whose  pre- 
tence was  to  build  up  Zion,  but  whose  works 
declared  that  they  were  for  pulling  down  the 
walls  thereof;  and  the  Lord  hath  showed  you 
great  mercy  in  giving  you  length  of  days,  and 
to  see  his  power  come  over  these  wrong  spi- 
rits, and  bring  down  their  evil  design  ;  now  it 
is  my  advice,  that  all  Friends,  everywhere, 
watch  against  such  wrong  spirits,  and  with  all 
speed  let  them  be  judged  down. 

"  Dear  Friends,  1  desire  you  all  that  are 
sincerely  affected  towards  God,  and  feel  his 
Word  like  a  fire  in  your  hearts,  to  run  to  and 
fro  to  spread  the  Truth  ;  and  wherever  there 
is  anything  that  hath  life  and  substance  in  it, 
visit  it,  and  labour  to  bring  the  Truth  up, 
which  that  ranting  spirit  hath  trodden  down  ; 
and  remember  that  little  meeting  beyond  the 
Potomac. 


"  So,  that  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  may  be 
multiplied  among  you,  is  the  desire  of  him 
who  is  your  friend  in  that  which  changeth  not, 

Wm.  Ellis." 

Selected. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  THE  SORROWING. 

If  Christ  be  thy  shepherd  thou  necd'st  not  bo  mourn- 
ful— 

Though  thy  food  be  the  jest  and  the  sneer  of  the  scorn- 
ful ; 

The  frown  and  the  laugh  of  the  world  need  not  pain 
thee — 

If  God  be  thy  strength,  and  his  Spirit  sustain  thee. 

Thou  may'st  weep — but  thy  tears  should  be  sown  for 
their  sakes 

Who  taste  not  the  peace  which  thy  bosom  partakes  : 
And  their  warfare  against  thee,  if  answered  by- 
prayer, 

Shall  win  thee  a  triumph,  thy  foes  cannot  share. 

Though   afflictions,  like   thorns,  in   thy  pathway 
abound, 

Thy  feet  shall  tread  safely,  and  suffer  no  wound  ; 
And  the  blessing  of  heaven  shall  shine  on  thy  way, 
Be  thy  shelter  by  night,  thy  refreshment  by  day. 

Thy  bark  shall  ride  bravely  time's  billowy  sea, 
And  grace,  hope,  and  mercy,  thy  comforters  be ; 
Thou  shalt  look  to  that  land  whereunto  thou  'rt  steer- 
ing ; 

And  thy  soul  shall  rejoice,  at  the  scene  there  appear- 
ing. 

To  that  land  in  whose  confines  no  sorrows  abound, 
No  tempests  cause  terror,  no  troubles  are  found  ; 
That  land  wherein  rivers  ofjoy  ever  flow, 
And  fruits  of  perfection  eternally  grow. 

Thus  Christ  as  thy  shepherd,  his  light  shall  attend 
Thy  voyage  through  life,  to  the  world  without  end  ; 
And  the  storms  and  the  toils  of  thy  pilgrimage  o'er, 
Thy  soul  shall  find  anchor  on  that  happy  shore, 

Where  the  sinner's  rude  sneer,  and  the  infidel's 
frown, 

Are.  exchanged  for  the  joys  of  an  heavenly  crown, 
And  a  Saviour's  glad  presence  and  glory  shall  cheer 
The  servant  that  served  him  and  honoured  him  here. 

Fifth  mo.  28th,  1846. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"JUST  AS  I  AM." 

Unsound  doctrines  may  easily  insinuate 
themselves,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  as 
well  as  prose,  and  peihaps  are  less  readily  de- 
tected in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  pleasing  to  our  natural  propensities  to 
imagine  that  we  can  obtain  "  pardon"  for  our 
transgressions,  "just  as  we  are,"  by  merely 
relying  on  Christ  as  our  Saviour ;  but  let  none 
flatter  themselves  that  this  can  be  attained 
without  submitting  to  the  "  baptism  that  now 
cleanseth,"  even  that  which  is  "  with  burning 
and  fuel  of  fire,"  the  baptism  of  fire  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  condition  described  by  the 
expression,  "Just  as  I  am," — the  corrupt  state 
of  our  fallen  nature — is  the  object  of  abhor- 
rence of  the  truly  awakened  soul,  and  he  has- 
tens to  escape  from  it.  Christ  came  not  to 
save  him  in  his  sins,  but  to  help  him  out  of  his 
pit  of  corruption,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  the 
sins  repented  of.  R.  Claridge,  in  accordance 
with  our  ancient  Friends  generally,  declares 
that  "  though  Christ  be  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  yet  no  man  can  com- 
fortably apply  him  as  such  to  his  own  soul, 
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but  as  lie  first  experiences  the  sanctifying  work 
of  the  Spirit."  And  R.  Barclay  contends  that 
the  doctrine  of  imputative  righteousness  would 
lead  to  the  supposition,  "  that  as  Christ  was 
inade  sin  for  us,  or  suffered  for  our  sins,  who 
himself  had  no  sin,  no,  not  in  the  least ;  so  we 
may  be  made  righteous  before  God,  though  we 
have  no  righteousness,  no  holiness,  no  faith, 
no  repentance,  no  mortification,  no  good  thing 
wrought  in  us."  And  he  adds,  "If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  but  he  [the 
apostle]  doth  not  say,  God  reputes  him  a  new 
creature,  though  he  be  not  really  renewed." 

So  that,  precious  and  ever  to  be  faithfully 
maintained,  as  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  we  must  guard  against 
the  perversion  of  it,  and  the  insinuaiion  of 
ideas  amongst  us  through  poetry,  which  we 
would  not  tolerate  in  prose ;  as  if  there  were 
no  harm  lurking  in  the  pleasing  rhyme  : 

"  Just  as  I  am — thou  wilt  receive, 
Will  welcome,  pardon,  cleanse,  relieve, 
Because  thy  promise  I  believe." 

The  query  may  be  profitable,  how  far  the  in- 
creasingly familiar  use  of  such  hymns,  pre- 
pared by  persons  not  in  unity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  religious  Society,  is  calculated  to 
leaven  us  into  the  same  sentiments,  and  gra- 
dually undermine  the  precious  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  committed  to  our  trust.  It  is  only  a 
short  time  since  the  writer  of  this  had  put  into 
his  hands  a  little  book,  published  by  the 
"  Tract  Association  of  Friends,"  in  London, 
containing  a  hymn  for  night  and  morning  of 
every  day  in  the  week  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  late  E.  J.  Fry,  published,  a  few  years 
before  her  decease,  to  the  grief  of  honest- 
hearted  ones  who  saw  its  tendency,  and  its 
spring,  a  small  book  of  Texts  (or  every  day 
•  in  the  year,  in  which  the  days  of  each  month 
are  put  down  with  a  certain  text  for  each,  and 
the  reader  is  advised  to  use  during  the  respec 
live  days,  in  his  private  meditations,  the  text 
thus  appropriated  to  each  one.  Well  might 
our  dear  Friend  Daniel  Wheeler  remark,  that 
there  was  no  Quakerism  about  it,  and  that  he 
had  been  astonished  to  find  it  so  extensively 
circulated,  as  it  had  been,  among  Friends  in 
another  land. 

A  Reader. 


A  Boston  Notion. — The  inquisitive  spirit  of 
the  Yankees  knows  no  bounds.  The  Boslo- 
nians  wish  to  look  into  the  interior  of  a  mum- 
my which  has  been  wrapped  up  for  nearly 
4000  years,  and  Gliddon  intends  to  gratify 
them.  It  is  to  be  unwrapped  on  the  1st  of  this 
month. — Late  Paper. 


Great  Age. — Dinah,  an  old  negress,  died 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  recently,  aged  123  years. 
She  was  a  grandmother,  residing  near  Great 
Bridge,  when  the  battle  was  fought  there  in 
1775,  between  Colonel  Woodford's  Virginia 
troops  and  the  British  grenadiers  under  Cap- 
tain Fordyce.  She  was  blind  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  recovered  her  sight  when  past 
her  hundredth  year,  so  that  she  could  see  to 
thread  a  cambric  needle;  and  having  lost  all 
her  teeth,  she  cut  an  entire  new  set  about  the 


same  time.  She  was  remarkably  sprightly 
and  industrious  to  the  last. — Late  Paper. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  8,  1850. 


We  deem  it  right  to  remark,  in  reference  to 
the  communication  of  "  A  Reader,"  that  in 
permitting  the  insertion  of  the  lines  which 
have  given  him  uneasiness,  we  simply  receiv- 
ed them  as  expressing  the  idea,  that  the  re- 
pentant sinner  was  not,  under  the  burden  of 
his  manifold  transgressions,  to  yield  to  dis- 
couragement, but  in  a  deep  feeling  of  humility, 
of  contrition  of  spirit,  and  of  his  own  utter 
insufficiency,  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ; 
and  who  himself  held  forth  the  gracious  invi- 
tation, "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 


We  have  had  no  information  direct  from 
New  York,  in  relation  to  the  recent  Yearly 
Meeting  there  ;  but  we  learn  that  it  was  held 
in  due  course,  commencing  on  Second-day, 
the  27th  ult.,  and  concluding  on  the  following 
Sixth-day,  the  31st  of  the  month.  It  is  slated 
that  the  number  of  Friends  attending  was, 
from  various  causes,  rather  less  than  usual. 
Any  particulars  respecting  the  proceedings 
which  took  place,  must  be  reserved  until  more 
authentic  information  is  received. 


The  Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher's  Com- 
panion :  containing  rules  and  regulations 
in  everything  relating  to  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing, gilding,  varnishing,  and  glass-stain- 
ing: numerous  useful  and  valuable  receipts; 
tests  for  the  detection  of  adulterations  ih 
oils,  colours,  <$cc,  and  a  statement  of  the 
diseases  and  accidents  to  which  painters, 
gilders,  and  varnishers,  are  peculiarly  lia- 
ble ;  with  the  simplest  and  best  ?nethods  of 
prevention  and  remedy. 

The  Dyer  and  Colour  Maker's  Companion  : 
containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  re- 
ceipts for  making  colours  on  the  most  ap- 
proved, principles,  for  all  the  various  styles 
and  fabrics  now  in  existence.  Together 
with  the  scouring  process,  and  plain  di- 
rections for  preparing,  washing-off,  and 
finishing  the  goods. 

The  above  are  two  neatly  printed  little  vol- 
umes just  published  by  Henry  C.  Baird,  of 
this  city,  successor  to  E.  L.  Carey.  The 
titles  convey  a  pretty  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  their  character,  and  a  cursory 
examination  of  their  contents,  have  impres-ed 
us  with  a  high  estimation  of  their  intrinsic  and 
practical  value  to  persons  occupied  in  the 
respective  branches  of  the  arts  to  which  they 
relate,  and  also  for  occasional  reference  in  the 
domestic  sphere. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  F.  H.  Williams,  agent,  Jacksonville, 
N.  Y.,  for  Jos.  Tripp,  R.  W.  Wright,  and  M.  Peasley, 


$2  each,  vol.  23 ;  from  Amos  Battey,  agent,  Ver't,  foi 
Benj.  Taber,  Moses  Gove,  Gabriel  Girirdon,  Joshua 
Meader,  and  James  M.  Hoag,  $2  each,  for  vol.  23 ;  foi 
Charles  Purinton,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23  ;  for  John  Da 
kin,  $1,  to  No.  26,  vol.  23  ;  for  N.  C.  Gove,  40  cents, 
to  28,  vol.  23  ;  from  Augustus  Rogers,  agent,  Canada, 
for  John  Webb,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  for  Stephen  Cody,  $2,  vol 
23;  for  James  G.  Edwards,  $2,  vol.  23,  and  75  cent! 
postage  ;  for  Alfred  Knight,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23  ;  frorr 
James  Stanton,  agent,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  tor  Georgi 
Tatum,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23,  and  $2,  on  account  of  P 
A.,  for  B,  F. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board 
ing-school  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila 
delphia,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  14th  insl. 
at  3  o'clock.  The  Committee  on  Inslructioi 
meet  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  at  1( 
o'clock.  The  Visiting  Committee  assemble  a 
the  School,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  8tl 
inst.  Thomas  Kimbee,  Clerk. 

Sixth  month,  1st,  1850. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bel  tic 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest 
nut  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  NortI 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  ani 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  No 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Soutl 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arc! 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month..— 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  N.  Tenth  street 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car 
ter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wort! 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evan 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Died,  in  Lincoln,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  tl 
31st  of  Third  month,  1850,  of  a  protracted  i lines 
though  not  so  as  to  be  confined  but  for  a  short  tim 
Nathan  C.  Gove,  a  useful  member  of  Slarksbor 
Monthly  and  Lincoln  particular  Meeting  of  Friend 
in  his  50th  year. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Geori 

Maris,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  ai 
overseer  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Haverfdr 
Delaware  county,  Pa.  Tiie  loss  of  him  is  much  it 
in  that  meeting,  he  being  one  who  was  deeply  cc 
cerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  doclrin 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  and  for  the  present  w 
fare  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  lie  w 
one  of  those  who  mourned  fur  Zion.  He  was  patit 
through  his  sickness,  and  expressed  an  entire  res 
nation  to  the  will  of  Him  who  knows  best  how  to  d 
pose  of  us,  and  manifested  clearly  that  death  had 
sting  and  the  grave  no  victory. 

 ,  at.  her  residence,  Wilmington,  Dcla.,  on  t 

20th  ult.,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  nearly  tin 
months,  Esther  Statler,  in  the  62nd  year  of  1 
age. 
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Foreign  Slave  Trade. 

It  is  a  mo  >rnful  reflection  that  the  trade  in 
>n  and  women,  natives  of  Africa,  is  not  only 
ntinuea,  but  from  the  official,  statements,  has 
eu  greatly  on  the  increase  of  latter  years, 
lis  dreadful  traffic  in  our  brethren  and  sisters, 
whom  Christ  died,  and  to  whom  he  grants 
neasure  of  his  Spirit  to  work  out  their  sal- 
'ion,  subjects  them  to  sufferings  to  which  no 
ller  in  cattle  would  allow  his  stock  to  be 
>osed.    What  are  they  imported  for?  To 
ke  sugar,  to  raise  tobacco,  and  rice,' and 
ton,  out  of  which  Chiistians,  who  profess 
worship  a  God  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
are  amassing  large  estates,  and  living  in 
urv  and  pride,  and  fulness  of  bread,  while 
African  or  his  descendant  is  tortured  with 
to  support  his  trade.    But  where  are 
fruits  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  humi- 
the  devotion  to  heavenly  things  inculcated 
Him  who  came  in  the  form  of  a  servant  to 
good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ?  Let 
bring  it  home  to  ourselves  ;  and  behold  the 
ions  and  animosities  that  subsist  even 
ong  many  who  call  themselves  Friends, 
how  little  of  that  love  is  to  be  found  by 
ch  the  Saviour  of  men  declared  that  his 
iples  should  be '  known.    On  the  other 
what  influence  riches  or  the  eager  pur- 
of  them  have  over  the  high  professing  and 
ing  members,  either  directly  or  through 
ers.    We  are  all  mingled  with  the  good 
bad  in  this  world,  and  will  partake  of  the 
els  of  th»  Lord's  judgments  which  he  brings 
•n  a  people;  it  may  be  gradually  and  slow- 
for  |he  iniquity  and  "the  cursed  thing" 
is  found  among  them.    Self-denial,  and 
abiding  daily  exercise  for  the  salvation  of 
soul,  is  greatly  wanting,  that  we  may  re- 
ve  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  respect- 
us,  and  wisdom  and  strength  to  perform 
What  indifference  exists  concerning  the 
kedncss  of  various  kinds  that  are  in  our 
mtry,  ihe  vast  amount  of  crime  and  misery 
duced  by  slavery  alone,  and  the  general 
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absence  of  the  essence  and  fruits  of  the  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  which  Christ  died  to 
introduce  into  the  world  !  We  are  slumbering 
on,  taking  our  pleasure  in  the  things  which 
money  procures,  but  '.he  last  tnu  >p  will  one 
day  soabd  in  every  ear,  and  then  to  be  fa- 
voured with  the  testimony  that  we  had  chosen 
the  Lord  for  our  portion,  and  had  loved  and 
served  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul  and  strength, 
and  loved  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  by  the 
help  of  his  Spirit,  will  be  beyond  the  value  of 
countless  worlds,  and  the  want  of  which  no 
earthly  thing  can  counterbalance. 

These  reflections  arose  on  reading  the  fol- 
lowing statements  respecting  the  African  slave 
trade. 

"  The  African  Slave  Trade. — The  Eng- 
lish papers  are  a  good  deal  occupied  with  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  Great  Britain  continu- 
ing the  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Those  who  advocate  the  continuance  of  the 
blockade  say,  'the  feelings  of  humanity  which 
dictated  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
1816,  and  demanded  the.  sacrifice  of  twenty 
millions  pounds  sterling  a  generation  later, 
are  not  to  be  outraged  now.'    Mr.  Labouchere 
stales  that  '  the  price  of  a  man  on  the  coast  of 
Alriaa  is  £20,  and  the  cost  of  his  conveyance 
to  Cuba  £6  10s.  ;  and  the  same  man  will  sell 
in  Cuba  for  £100.'    These  figures,  indeed, 
show  the  profits  of  the  trade  ;  but  other  figures 
are  painfully  convincing  that  the  system  pur- 
sued by  Great  Britain  has  not  diminished  the 
number  of  persons  deported  from  Africa  annu- 
ally and  sold  into  s!avery  in  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
n  1842,  the  export  of  slaves  had  sunk  to  30,- 
000  ;  in  1847,  it  was  84,000.    Mr.  Hutt  stated 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Brazil  in 
1848  exceeded  the  demand  by  8000.  He 
stated  further  that  slaves  were  cheaper  in 
Brazil  now  than  when  the  trade  was  unre- 
stricted.   No  less  than  £25,000,000  had  been 
expended  by  Great  Britain  in  this  attempt  to 
put  down  the  slave  trade,  and  is  now  continued 
at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  £700,000. 
Mr.  Cardwell  said  the  slave  trade  had  been 
extinguished  along  a  line  of  coast  at  least  1500 
miles,  and  some  of  the  greatest  depots  of  the 
trade  had  been  completely  abolished.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  of  very  little  conse 
quence,  so  far  as  the  great  result  is  regarded 
if  increased  exportalions  of  slaves  occur  at 
other  points,  which  appears  to  be  the  case." — 
Daily  News. 

"  Slavers  Captured. — A  recent  return  to 
the  English  Parliament  stales  that  from  the 
year  1840  to  the  year  1848,  the  English  men- 
of-war  have  captured  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  vessels,  containing  38,033  slaves,  and 
that  3,941  of  the  slaves  died  before  the  matter 
of  the  capture  was  legally  adjudicated. 


"  The  latest  advices  from  Sierra  Leone  are 
(o  the  16th  of  February.  The  slave  trade 
was  as  flourishing  as  ever.  The  Cvgnet. 
which  brought  the  accounts,  had,  during  her 
commission,  made  nine  prizes  and  released 
upwards  of  14,000  negroes." 

"American  Slavers. — An  English  steamer 
of  war  arrived  at  Port  Praya  previous  to  De- 
cember 28th,  from  the  coast,  reports  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  American  slavers 
there." 

"  Capture  of  a  Slaver. — Boston,  May  9. 
The  barque  Hope  arrived  al  New  York,  yes- 
terday, from  St.  Helena,  March  14.  Reports 
that  the  English  brig-of-war  Water  Witch, 
arrived  there  the  same  day  the  Hope  sailed, 
with  a  slaver,  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
having  on  board  800  slaves.  Al  the  time  the 
slaver  was  captured,  she  had  the  American 
flag  at  her  mizzen.  She  was  named  lha  An- 
nunciator." 

All  Men  of  Oae  Blood. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  done  a  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  by  expressing  his  own 
doubts  about  it.  When  he  called  in  question 
the  commonly  received  opinion  of  the  descent 
of  the  human  race  from  one  head,  he  roused 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  that  will  not 
soon  be  laid.  The  Princeton  Review  has  a 
brief  article  on  the  subject,  which  contains  the 
bllovving  very  sensible  observations,  pertinent 
and  conclusive : 

"  We  own  that  there  are  few  thin gs  which 
more  provoke,  we  can  hardly  say  our  disap- 
probation, but  our  absolute  contempt,  lhan 
most  of  the  reasonings  we  have  seen  upon  the 
negative  of  this  question.    It  is  notorious  that 
vastly  greater  diversities,  in  every  particular, 
are  found  among  animals  that  are  known  to 
be  derived  from  a  single  original  source.  In 
proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  cite  the  difference 
in  form,  size,  colour,  covering,  conformation 
and  size  of  the  cranium,  disposition  and  habits 
exemplified  in  ihe  case  of  the  Arabian  courser, 
the  Shetland  poney,  and  the  massive  draught- 
horse,  all  of  which  are  known  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species  (Eqvvs  Caballvs.)  Simi- 
lar differences  are  exhibited  in  almost  every 
species  of  domesticated  animals — the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  swine,  the  cat,  the  dog.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  contrast  presented,  for 
example,  between  St.  Bernard  and  the  lap-dog 
—  the  Newfoundland  web-footed    water  dog 
and  the  Italian  greyhound,  the  bulldog,  and 
the  terrier  or  setter.    In  view  of  such  diversi- 
ties as  are  springing  up  and  becoming  perma- 
nent varieties  under  our  very  eyes,  to  concede, 
as  the  facts  require,  that  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture in  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  rare  is 
the  same,  bono  for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle, 
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nerve  for  nerve,  organ  for  organ,  and  function 
for  function,  and  then  attempt  to  degrade  a 
portion  of  the  race  to  a  level  with  the  brute, 
and  to  set  aside  the  Bible,  freighted  with  the 
happiness  and  hopes  of  the  race,  and  supported 
by  a  multiplicity  and  amount  of  evidence,  that 
produces  not  only  conviction  but  certainty, 
because,  forsooth,  the  heel,  (os  calcis)  of  the 
African,  happens  to  average  a  line  or  two 
more  in  length  than  that  of  the  Caucasian,  or 
because  there  are  a  few  more  fibres  in  the 
muscles  of  his  lips,  accompanied  in  general 
by  a  feebler  degree  of  cerebral  development 

cvjrt*!  c\  dopooit   of  £i  different   huo,   in   the  Tete 

mucosum  of  the  skin,  is  to  move  oui  scorn  to 
a  degree  that  few  human  follies  are  capable  of 
doing." 


For"  The  Friend.' 

Beview  of  the  Weather  for  Fifth  Month,  1850. 

The  meteorology  of  the  Fifth  month,  was 
in  some  respects  rather  remarkable.  The 
amount  of  damp  and  wet  weather — the  con- 
tinued coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
frequent  white  frosts,  we  consider,  all  worthy 
of  note,  as  having  been  unusually  great.  It 
has,  however,  been  very  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  crops,  and  they  now  pro- 
mise, (in  this  neighbourhood  at  least,)  an 
abundant  harvest  ,*  but  on  the  corn  it  has 
had  quite  a  different  influence.  Where  that 
had  ventured  to  peep  above  the  ground,  it  pre- 
sented a  very  yellow  and  sickly  appearance, 
until  about  the  28th,  when  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  sun,  on  that,  and  the  following  day, 
seemed  suddenly  to  inspire  it  anew  with  life 
and  vigour,  and  it  now  looks  much  more  green 
and  healthy.  So  far  as  our  observation  has 
extended,  we  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect  for 
a  full  crop  of  fruit.  The  apple  and  peach 
trees  in  particular  are  "thickly  studded  o'er" 
with  the  young  fruit.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  in  some  localities  it  is  dropping  off  very 
much  ;  but,  if  even  one-half  of  what  is  now 
set  upon  the  trees,  should  fall,  the  remainder 
will  be  quite  as  much  as  they  can  support 
without  injury  to  themselves. 

The  country  at  this  time  is,  indeed,  beauti- 
ful beyond  description.  The  woods  swarming 
with  their  gaudy  songsters — the  green  hills 
besprinkled  with  grazing  herds, — the  mea- 
dows cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  rippling 
streamlet  as  it  dances  merrily  along, — and,  in 
short,  everything  around  us  looks  fresh  and 
vigorous. 

The  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  mostly  clear  and 
cool ;  considerable  frost  on  the  mornings  of 
both  the  last  mentioned.  4th. — A  disagree 
able,  damp,  and  drizzly  day.  5th. — Some 
rain  in  the  forenoon  ;  about  4  p.  m.,  a  very 
heavy  rain,  attended  with  hard  thunder.  One 
inch  and  forty-two  hundredths  fell  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  It  did  much  damage  to 
the  newly-planted  corn-fields,  especially  a  few 
miles  west  from  here — -in  many  places  wash- 
ing up,  and  carrying  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  corn  in  the  whole  field,  taking  with  it  much 
of  the  soil.  6lh. — About  6  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, another  heavy  thunder  gust,  though  not 
so  great  a  fall  of  rain  as  yesterday.  Just 


after  this  had  passed  over,  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  was  observed  to  fall  about  half  an 
inch  in  a  few  minutes,  when  suddenly  there 
blew  a  violent  wind  from  the  S.  E.,  (the  direc- 
tion of  the  cloud  at  that  time,)  which  continued 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  it  veered 
to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  clouds  broke  away. 
7th. — Clear  and  cool.  During  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  8th,  about  an  inch  and  one- 
tenth  of  rain  fell.  A  cool,  strong  N.  W.  wind 
prevailed  throughout  the  9th.  11th. — Rained 
moderately  from  about  10  a.m.  till  4  p.  m., 
the  wind  then  shifted  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W., 
and  the  clouds  dispersed.  14th. — Rained 
pretty  constantly  fiuni  3  p.  m.  till  the  evening 
of  the  15th  ;  more  than  one  inch  of  rain  fell. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  a  heavy  thunder 
shower,  with  some  hail.  From  the  18th  to 
23d,  generally  fair  but  cool,  with  two  or  three 
slight  showers.  24th. — Cloudy  and  damp  in 
the  morning ;  some  rain  about  8  a.  m.,  after 
which  the  clouds  seemed  to  break  away  for  a 
time,  but  again  thickened  up  towards  noon, 
and  rained  moderately  till  about  5  p.  m.,  when 
a  heavy  shower  fell,  soon  after  which  the  sun 
broke  forth.  25th. — A  light  rain  from  8  a.m. 
till  night.  26th. — Rained  from  8  a.m.  till  noon 
— cleared  off  in  the  evening — mild.  27th. — A 
strong  wind  prevailed,  but  rather  a  pleasant 
day.  28th  and  29th. — Decidedly  the  most 
sumrner-Iike  days  we  have  had  this  season, — a 
little  rain  on  the  evening  of  each.  31st. — 
Some  rain  in  the  morning;  cloudy  and  damp 
all  day. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month, 


was  from  33  on  the  2nd,  to  83  on  the  28 
or  50°.  Mean  temperature  from  sunrise  tc 
p.m.,  was  56-j°, — nearly  2°  lower  than  tl 
for  Fifth  month  last  year.  Rain  fell  on 
days.  The  amount  of  rain  during  the  moi 
was  6  inches  ;  the  greatest  quantity  that  \ 
fallen  in  any  one  month  since  1843,  whi 
was  noted  as  being  a  wet  year.  As  it  m 
be  interesting  to  some,  and  furnish  a  conve 
ence  for  reference,  and  comparison,  I  give  1 
low  the  quantities  that  fell  during  each  oft 
months  in  that  year,  as  measured  at  t 
place. 

In  Fifth  month,  1849,  there  were  3. 
inches  of  rain. 


West-town  B.  S.,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1850. 


H. 


Rain  in 

1843. 

First  month, 

2.16  inches. 

Second 

ct 

3.21 

IC 

Third 

(C 

6.02 

cc 

Fourth 

cc 

5.16 

It 

Fifth 

(( 

2.78 

cc 

Sixth 

(( 

2.18 

cc 

Seventh 

IC 

6.44 

cc 

Eighth 

(C 

9.37 

cc 

Ninth 

(( 

6.42 

cc 

Tenth 

(C 

3.09 

cc 

Eleventh 

tc 

4.02 

cc 

Twelfth 

(t 

4.12 

cc 

Total, 

54.97 

cc 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


56 

33 

36 

50 

60 

51 

40 

48 

53 

39 

45 

38 

48 

58 

55 

56 

55 

41 

36 

47 

38 

37 

42 

41 

48 

50 

45 

55 

52 

55 

52 


Gl 

59 

70 

71 

G3 

72 

62 

74 

61 

64 

50 

63 

78 

69 

58 

68 

72 

60 

73 

61 

61 

71 

68 

55 

56 

58 

74 

83 

74 

79 

5G 


3  a 


58-i 

46' 

53 

60^ 

61J 

61i 

51 

61 

57 

51* 

47* 

50  i 

63 

631 

56£ 

62 

63^ 

50| 

54^ 

54 

49 1 

54 

55 

48 

52 

54 

59  h 

69 

03 

G7 

54 


05 .2 

S  § 
a 

t»o  g 

5  g 

s  t* 
os  2 
£  ° 


29.85 

30.10 

30.05 

29.77 

29.59 

29.62 

29.99 

29.87 

29.47 

29.72 

29.72 

29.74 

29.77 

29.83 

29.78 

29.47 

29.39 

29.59 

29.84 

29.78 

30.01 

30.19 

30.05  j 

29.99 

30.01 

29.92 

29.77 

29.66 

29.69 

29.64 

29.77 


Direction  and 
force  of  wind. 


S  VV.  to  N  VV. 
N.  W. 
N.  to  S  W. 
S.  E. 

S  E 

SE.'toN  W. 
N.  W. 
S.  E. 
N.W. 
N.  W. 

S  E.  to  N  W. 
N.  W. 

w  s  w. 
s.  w. 

N  E. 
N.W. 
W  N  W. 
N.W. 

N  W  to  S  W. 
S  W.  to  N. 
W  N  W. 


Circumstances  of  the  weather 
Fifth  month,  1850. 


for 


N  W.  to  3  W.  1 


N.  W. 
S.  W.  to  S  E. 
NE. 

E  to  N  W. 
N.  W. 
N.W. 
E.  N.  E. 
N.  N  W. 
S.  E. 


Some  clouds — clear. 
Frost — clear. 

Do.  do. 
Cloudy — rain. 

Do    heavy  rain  and  thunder. 
Thunder  and  rain — clear. 
Clear. 

Fair — rain  7  p.  m. 
Cloudy — clear  in  evening. 
Frost — some  clouds. 
Cloudy — rain. 
Frost — clear. 

Do.  do. 
Fair — rain  3  p.  m. 
Rain. 

Cloudy — clear. 

Clear — thunder  and  rain  3  p.  m. 

Do. 
Frost — clear. 

Cloudy — shower  2  p.  m. — thunder. 
Fair. 

Clear — shower  10  p.  m. 

Do.  some  clouds. 
Cloudy — rain — fair. 

Do.      some  rain. 

Do.     rain — fair. 
Clear — cloudy. 

Do.     a  few  drops  of  rain  in  evening. 
Misting — fair — shower  10  p.  m. 
Cloudy — fair. 
Rain — cloudy. 
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Carrier  Pigeons — Curious  fact. — A  some- 
what novel  fact  occurred  at  the  terminus  to 
the  tvnr.li-Western  Railway,  at  Vauxhall.  A 
carrier  pigeon  was  seen  in  an  exhausted  state  : 
it  was  caught  by  the  hand,  and  died  shortly 
after  wardst  A  label  was  appended  to  one  of 
his  legs,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  slated  that  three  pigeons  were  thrown 
up  at  the  island  of  lchaboc.  The  distance  is 
computed  to  be  between  2500  and  3000  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  pigeon  appears  to 
have  been  liberated  to  its  destination  in  Lon- 
don. The  bird,  with  its  appendage,  was  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  Apsley  House,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  an  autograph  note, 
the  next  day  courteously  acknowledged  the 
receipt  from  the  party  who  sent  the  bird.  It 
discovered  that  the  bird  was  shot;  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
reached  home.  It  is  supposed  not  to  have  had 
strength  left  to  cross  the  Thames. — Late  Pa. 


Singular  Story  of  an  Eagle. — Recently, 
an  eagle  belonging  to  Peter  Grant,  keeper, 
Crathy,  favoured  by  the  stong  gales  of  wind, 
escaped  from  her  prison  (a  wooden  cage,)  cast- 
ing her  domus  a  good  distance  from  its  previous 
situation,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  owner, 
who  next  morning  discovered  the  loss  of  his 
pet,  and  considered  it  irreparable.  But  his 
sears  were  soon  dispelled.  On  the  second 
Eday  after  her  exit  he  betook  himself  to  the 
mills,  and  to  his  no  small  surprise,  mingled 
'with  delight,  he  saw  his  favourite  hovering 
lbove  him.  He  took  aim,  but  kindness  got 
i  he  better  of  his  sporting  propensities  ;  and  in 
l  few  minutes,  to  his  wonder,  he  saw  her  de- 
scend gradually,  until  she  rested  within  a  few 
yards  of  her  late  residence,  to  which  he  hur- 
riedly and  joyfully  proceeded.  Strange  to 
pay,  the  runaway  quietly  submitted  to  his  ap- 
proach, and  to  her  own  capture  and  recom- 
nittal  to  her  former  place  of  confinement, 
'^er  return  is  the  more  surprising,  as  she  had 
only  been  three  or  four  months  in  Grant's 
)ossession,  having  been  trapped  young,  and 
considering  that  eagles  are  the  most  unlame- 
ible  of  the  feathered  tribe. — Inverness  Cour. 

Baptismal  Regeneration. — The  Bishop  of 
3ath  and  Wells  concludes  an  Episcopal  De- 
claration to  his  Diocese,  which  appears  in  the 
jondon  papers  with  the  following  statement : 
1  We  do  hereby  solemnly  declare,  that  it  is 
he  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  of 
he  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  that 
iriginal  sin  is  remitted  to  all  infants  by  the 
pplication  of  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
iour  Jesus  Christ,  in  and  by  the  sacrament 
f  baptism  ;  and  that  it  is  the  plain  teaching  of 
he  Church  of  England  that  all  infants  are 
made  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
nd  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  in 
.nd  by  that  holy  sacrament." 

What  comes  of  the  sheep,  when  such  is  the 
hepherd  ? 

Neic  Medical  Discovery. — It  has  been  as- 
ertained  that  the  true  source  of  scorbutic  dis- 


ease, as  it  shows  itself  in  our  ships  and  prisons, 
is  the  want  of  potash  in  the  blood  ;  that  salted 
meat  contains  little  more  than  half  the  potash 
in  fresh  meats  ;  and  that,  while  an  ounce  of 
rice  contains  only  five  grains  of  potash,  an 
ounce  of  potato  contains  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  grains,  which  accounts  for  the 
great  increase  of  the  disease  since  the  scarcity 
of  the  potato.  Inpatients  under  this  disease, 
the  blood  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  potash  : 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated  expe- 
riments, that  whatever  be  the  diet,  such  pa- 
tients speedily  recover  if  a  few  grains  (from 
twelve  to  twenty)  of  some  salt  of  potash  be 
given  daily.  Lime  juice  is  regularly  ordered 
in  the  naw-  ns  n  «necific  for  the  disease,  and 
the  reason  of  its  efficacy  is  noi  tit*  acrcr,  nut 
at  of  potash  which  it  contains. 
— Late  Paper. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 

T II E  LION. 

This  bold  animal  is  called  the  "king  of 
beasts."  He  is  generally  of  a  light  brown 
colour.  He  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
and  nearly  three  feet  high.  He  has  a  large 
head,  thick  nose,  wide  mouth,  strong  teeth, 
fiery  eyes,  shaggy  mane,  and  each  of  his  feet 
have  several  long,  crooked,  sharp,  white 
claws.  He  is  so  strong  that  a  single  blow 
from  his  paw  could  break  the  back  of  a  horse ; 
and  he  can  carry  away  a  young  heifer  as 
easily  as  a  cat  does  a  rat.  Lions  are  suppos- 
ed to  live  as  long  as  mankind  ;  one  lived  in 
London  nearly  70  years. 

The  term  Lion  is  frequently  used  in  scrip- 
ture, first  to  signify  strength.  "  And  the  men 
of  the  city  said  unto  him  on  the  seventh  day, 
before  the  sun  went  down,  What  is  sweeter 
than  honey,  and  what  is  stronger  than  a  lion? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  If  ye  had  not  plowed 
with  my  heifer  ye  had  not  found  out  my  rid- 
dle."— Judges  xiv.  18.  "A  lion,  which  is 
strongest  among  beasts,  and  turneth  not  away 
for  any." — Prov.  xxx.  30.  Secondly,  cour- 
age. "  And  he  also  that  is  valiant,  whose 
heart  is  as  the  heart  of  a  lion,  shall  utterly 
melt ;  for  all  Israel  knoweth  that  thy  father  is 
a  mighty  man,  and  they  which  be  with  him 
are  valiant  men." — 2  Sam.  xvii.  10.  "The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  ;  but  the 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion." — Prov.  xxviii. 
1.  Thirdly,  fierceness.  "  The  roaring  of  the 
lion,  and  the  voice  of  the  fierce  lion,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  young  lions  are  broken."  "  For 
it  increaseth.  Thou  huntest  me  as  a  fierce 
lion  ;  and  again  thou  showest  thyself  marvel- 
lous upon  me." — Job.  iv.  10,  and  x.  16. 
Fourthly,  watchfulness.  "  He  lieth  in  wait 
secretly  as  a  lion  in  his  den  ;  he  lieth  in  wait 
to  catch  the  poor  ;  he  doth  catch  the  poor, 
when  he  drawelh  them  into  his  net."  "  Like 
as  a  lion  that  is  greedy  o'f  his  prey,  and  as  it 
were  a  young  lion  lurking  in  secret  places." — 
Psalms  x.  9,  and  xvii.  12.  "  Be  sober,  be 
vigilant,  because  your  adversary  the  devil  as 
a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour." — 1  Peter  v.  8.  Jesus  Christ 
is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  the  "Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,"  to  denote  his  greatness,  might, 
and  courage.    "  And  one  of  the  elders  saith 


unto  me,  Weep  not:  behold,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  hath  prevail- 
ed to  open  the  book,  and  to"  loose  the  seven 
seals  thereof." — Rev.  v.  5. 

A  lion  is  an  object  of  dread,  because  he 
possesses  power  to  destroy.  Does  his  fierce- 
ness terrify  you?  Remember  the  Almighty 
is  much  more  terrible  to  sinners !  Is  the  lion 
a  dreadful  enemy  1  If  you  continue  in  sin, 
you  will  have  the  Lord  of  all  power  for  your 
enemy,  who  will  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell  !  But  if  you  have  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  your  friend,  under  his  divine  pro- 
tection you  will  be  safe,  as  was  Daniel  when 
he  was  cast  into  the  lion's  den.  "  Pie  deliver- 
ed and  rescueth.  .inrl  he  worketh  signs  and 
wonders  in  heaven  and  in  earth  who  hath  de- 
livered Daniel  from  the  power  of  the  lions." — 
Dan.  vi.  27.  But  Daniel  was  a  man  of  pray- 
er, and  if  you  wish  to  be  secure  from  the 
enemy — from  the  devil  who  goeth  about  like 
a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  destroy — 
fly  to  Jesus,  the  Almighty  Saviour,  and  he  will 
deliver  you  from  all  your  enemies,  "  and  the 
God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your 
feet  shortly." — Rom.  xvi.  20. 


FROM  LIBERIA. 

We  have  received  a  file  of  the  Monrovia 
Herald  to  the  27th  of  December  last.  The 
number  of  that  date  contains  the  message  of 
Gov.  Roberts  to  the  Legislature.  In  it  he 
draws  a  most  gratifying  picture  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Republic  in  prosperity.  No- 
thing has  occurred  during  the  past  year  to 
disturb  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  government  and  foreign  powers,  or  with 
the  neighbouring  native  tribes. 

The  ratified  copy  of  the  treaty  of  amity, 
friendship  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
reached  Monrovia  on  the  15th  of  October  last. 

The  resolution  of  the  Legislature  requiring 
the  removal  of  the  company  of  slave  traders 
at  New  Cestors  and  Tradetown,  had  been  fully 
carried  out,  and  the  Governor  returns  thanks 
in  a  proper  spirit,  for  the  prompt  aid  afforded 
by  the  British  and  French  Governments. 

"I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  an  increas- 
ed interest  in  our  favour  is  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Hitherto  we  have  received  but 
little  support  from  the  government  of  that 
country,  though  we  are  literally  the  offspring 
of  American  benevolence;  many  of  us  were 
born  in  that  highly  favoured  land;  and  natu- 
rally turn  our  eyes  in  that  direction  for  assist- 
ance to  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  great  objects 
of  building  up  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
a  country  and  a  home  in  this  land  ;  and  I  am 
sanguine  in  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.  will  not  be  behind  any  other  gov- 
ernment in  extending  to  us  the  helping  hand, 
and  in  sustaining  us  in  our  new  position. 

"  The  President  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 

 Gurley  to  visit  Liberia,  for  the  purpose 

of  collecting  statistics  and  facts,  with  respect 
to  the  extent  of  our  territory, — number  of  po- 
pulation,— form  cf  government, — public  reve- 
nue, and  how  raised, — military  and  naval 
force  of  the  Republic, — our  relations  with  for- 
eign powers, — amount  of  commerce  with  the 


SOS 
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U.  S.  and  the  susceptibility  of  that  trade  to  be 
increased  ;  and  our  influence  upon  the  Slave 
Trade.  This  information  is  sought  by  the 
President,  preparatory  to  recommending  us 
favourably  to  ihe  consideration  and  generosity 
of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S." 

With  respect  to  the  agreement  concluded 
between  the  Republic  and  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  the  Governor  has  received 
information  from  John  McLain,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  that  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  by  the  Legislature, 
will  be  approved. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
several  important  acquisitions  of  territory  have 
been  made.    The  message  says  : 

"  We  have  secured  the  whole  of  Grand  CQpo 
Mount,  Sugaree,  and  Manna  territories,  on  the 
North  West,  and  Grand  Cestors  on  the  South 
East ;  which  gives  us — with  the  exception  of 
a  small  intermediate  point  of  about  five  miles 
in  extent,  in  the  Kroo  country — an  unbroken 
line  of  coast  of  about  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these 
recently  acquired  tracts  of  country  have  in- 
corporated themselves  with  us,  and  they  in- 
crease the  population  of  Liberia  Proper,  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

"  Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  the 
chiefs  of  Gallinas,  for  the  purchase  of  that 
territory,  and  funds  only  are  required  to 
secure  it." 

The  message  closes  with  excellent  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  financial  and  commercial 
affairs  of  the  republic,  with  the  view  to  their 
better  regulation. — From  a  Late  Paper. 

From  the  Friend  of  Youth. 

OUR  REST. 

"  Arise  ye  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest." — 

Micah,  ii.  10. 

This  is  not  our  rest — 'tis  a  region  of  care, 

A  land  of  perplexities,  dangers,  and  fears, 
And  hearts  that  are  beating  with  rapture  may  share 

An  hour  of  transport  with  bitterest  tears  : 
And  when  we  look  round  on  life's  pathway  of  ill, 

Although  it  may  sometimes  seem  happy  and  blest, 
Back,  back  to  our  bosoms  convictions  will  thrill, 

And  everything  teach  us,  this  is  not  our  rest. 

This  is  not  our  rest ;  for  the  dark  wing  of  grief 
May  shadow  the  sunlight  that  beamed  o'er  our 
home, 

And  some  long-cherished  idol,  like  autumn's  pale 
leaf, 

Go  down  to  the  grave  in  its  beauty  and  bloom  ; 
Or  those  whom  we  trusted  would  never  betray, 

And  hearts  that  we  prized  as  the  truest  and  best, 
Grow  cold  and  forgetful,  and  friendship  decay 

We  thought  most  undying — this  is  not  our  rest ! 

This  is  not  our  rest ;  youthful  dreamer  awake  ! 

Believe  not  that  here  thy  best  moments  are  given  ; 
The  hopes  that  are  brightest  will  soonest  forsake, 

La.  h  holds  not  a  bliss  that  should  lure  thee  from 
Heaven. 

The  s.  ng  may  resound,  and  the  festal  be  gay, 
A i  •  beauty  seem  flattered,  or  idly  caressed; 

But  t!  e  world  and  its  fashion  are  passing  away — 
Awuke,  youthful  dreamer,  this  is  not  thy  rest ! 

This  is  not  thy  rest;  though  a  voice  may  be  near, 

In  some  tranquil  hour,  to  whisper  of  peace ; 
To  promise  that  life  shall  be  sunny  and  clear, 

And  all  the  wild  storms  of  adversity  cease  ; 
That  pleasure  shall  wait  on  thy  steps  evermore, 

And  thou  wilt  be  always  as  happy  and  blest — i 
'Tis  a  voice  that  has  cheated  fond  bosoms  before ; 

Oh,  trust  not  the  syren— this  is  not  thy  rest! 


This  is  not  our  rest — thou  on  manhood's  broad  track, 

Or  toiling  in  age  for  life's  perishing  things; 
From  its  fatal  allurements  in  season  turn  back, 

And  plume  for  the  skies,  wearied  spirit,  thy  wings; 
Each  day  brings  its  trials,  vexations,  and  pain, 

And  vainly  thou  dream'st  of  a  future  more  blest; 
Alas  !  it  but  pictures  the  present  again — 

Look  upward,  look  upward,  this  is  not  thy  rest ! 

This  is  not  our  rest — far  beyond  the  dark  tomb, 

It  rises  in  beauty  more  bright  than  the  day ; 
Its  sun  never  darkened,  and  ladeless  the  bloom 

That  smiles  in  a  region  which  knows  not  decay. 
There  the  River  of  Life  its  pure  waters  will  roll 

By  the  mansions  of  glory  prepared  for  the  blest; 
And  there  with  the  Saviour — oh  !  then  will  the  soul 

Enjoy  an  eternal,  unchangeable  rest. 

Medora. 


r  or  ■-  x  He  r  riend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  jsarciaj. 
No.  12. 

Third  Letter  from  J.  Barclay  to  M.  B. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

M.  B. — "  (But  to)  apply  my  question  to 
cases  which  actually  exist,  your  Friends  say 
that  they  have  been  led  by  the  inward  LLht 
to  reject  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
whilst  we  consider  it  highly  obligatory  to  ob- 
serve it, — both  parties  feel  themselves  con- 
demned in  their  consciences  for  acting  contra- 
ry to  their  principles." 

J.  B. — Here  permit  me  to  interrupt  thee  by 
saying, — Well,  though  we  do  hold  that  this 
practice  of  taking  bread  and  wine  is  not  need- 
ful to  the  remembrance  of  Christ,  his  death, 
and  the  benefit  of  it,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
holy  communion  with  him  in  spirit,  and  though 
with  the  apostle,  when  he  had  given  his  judg- 
ment in  a  matter,  we  can  say  in  great  hum- 
bleness of  heart  and  thankfulness  to  the  Lord 
"  for  his  unspeakable  gift,"  and  by  no  means  in 
presumption,  that  we  "  think  also"  that  we 
have  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  adopting  a  similar 
language,  "  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ" — 
though  this  be  our  case  in  the  instance  before 
us — can  it  be  said  to  detract  or  derogate  from 
the  certainty  of  these  Divine,  inward  manil'es 
tations,  or  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  Truth,  that  others, 
many,  many  others  who  are  pious  and  devo 
ted  characters,  (as  far  as  they  have  been  per 
mitted  to  see  into  all  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,)  should  not  have 
found  it  obligatory  on  them  to  cease  from  these 
externals,  these  "outward  and  visible  signs?" 
Is  it  for  any  to  say,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Almighty  to  discover  all  the  mysteries  of 
his  will  even  to  every  sincere-hearted  one,  and 
to  admit  such  into  the  full  display  and  meri 
dian  splendour  of  his  holy  day? 

M,  B. — "  (But)  your  ancestor  says,  that  if 
the  inward  Light  in  a  Turk  were  minded,  it 
would  teach  him  that  Mahomet  was  an  impos 
tor  ;  and  he  also  asserts,  that  to  all,  of  every 
nation,  who  do  not  mind  it,  it  will  be  their  just 
condemnation.  The  inference  then  is  clear 
and  short,  that  every  Mussulman  must  be 
condemned." 

J.  B. — Thy  logic  is  too  much  for  thee,  my 
friend,  and  thy  reasonings  only  cloud,  but  do 
not  clear  up  the  matter,  to  thy  view.  This 
Divine  principle  of  Light  and  Truth  in  the 


human  mind  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  can  i 
deceive  any  ;  for  it  stands  over,  and  discovers 
and  leads  out  of  all  deceit  and  deceivableness< 
Yet  some  people,  and  indeed,  some  nations! 
are  more  advantageously  circumstanced  fo:| 
the  favourable  reception  of  this  seed,  and  fo  - 
ils growth  and  perfection,  than  others.  It, 
some  countries   professing  Christianity,  th(, 
darkness,  and  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  and  su 
perstition,  and   self-righteousness,   and  no 
merely  open  sin,  hath  been  so  spread  over 
people's  minds  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  thai 
there  cannot  be  expected,  from  such  ground 
the  same  produce,  or  the  same  progress  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  Truth,  as  from  oi hers.  In- 
deed, if  these  do  in  the  smallest  degree  lister 
to,  learn  of,  and  lean  upon  Him  that  is  rt^ah 
are  taught  by  him  even  one,  the  very  lowest, 
lesson  in  his  school,  though  it  be  only  as  to 
one  single  thing  which  is  displeasing  in  the 
Divine  sight,  they  are  blessed  in  their  compli- 
ance therewith,  and  are  in  the  way  to  receive 
more  discernment,  more  knowledge  of  the 
holy  will ;  and  thus,  to  use  R.  B.'s  words, 
"  righteousness  comes  more  and  more  to  be 
revealed,  from  one  degree  of  faith  to  another.* 
Undoubtedly,  as  R.  B.  says,  every  Mussulman, 
(the  day  of  whose  visitation  is  not  gone  down,] 
is  he  comes  into,  and  grows  up  in  a  holy  sub, 
jection  of  heart  and  life  to  that  which  is  s 
swift  witness  for  God  and  His  Truth,  agains: 
the  enemy,  and  his  works  and  workings,  may 
be  informed  by  it  (the  Light)  respecting  Ma 
hornet,  that  he  was  an  impostor.    But  the  dis 
coveries  of  this  Light  are  small  at  first,  anc 
its  manifestations  gentle  and  gradual,  accord 
ing  as  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  able  to  bea: 
them.     The   successive   unfoldings  of  th( 
Divine  mind  respecting  us,  and  his  Truth,  will 
if  patiently  and  honestly  regarded,  and  adei 
upon,  ultimately  lead  out  of  that  (in  the  Maho 
metan  religion)  which  is  not  agreeable  there 
to;  yet  if  one  in  this  case  die  before  he  arrivi 
at  such  a  state,  he  being  obedient  to  that  whicl 
he  then  knew,  can  we  think  the  Almighty 
would  reject  his  soul?   For  though  he  had  no 
attained,  yet  was  he  in  the  way  to  attain  sucl 
capacity  as  would  have  engaged  his  Lord,  pro 
bably,  to  have  committed   to    him  anothe 
talent.    Yet  oh  !  "  how  (as  one  said)  have  tra 
dition  and  custom  overlaid  conviciion  !"  Whe; 
R.  B.  speaks  of  just  condemnation  attachinj 
to  those  who  rebel  against  the  Light,  he  gene 
rally  means,  that  sense  of  Divine  displeasure 
which  all  more  or  less  feel  on  rebelling  agains 
it,  except  their  consciences  be  seared,  an 
their  hearts  hardened.    Not  but  that  he  an 
we  do  own  an  eternal  condemnation,  reserve< 
for  all  such  as  wilfully  persist,  unrepenlingly 
in  transgressing  God's  commands,  whicheve 
way  these  be  made  known. 

Excuse  the  length  to  which  such  subject 
almost  unavoidably  lead.  It  is  shorter  wor! 
to  ask,  than  to  answer  questions,  on  seriou 
subjects;  there  are  so  many  bearings,  &c 
Thus  mayst  thou  see,  that  though  thy  assumf 
tions  be  near  the  mark  in  some  respects,  ye 
the  inference  drawn  from  them  is  not  tenable 
Nor  was  it  indeed,  at  all  likely  it  could  b 
correct ;  for  R.  B.  would  then  have  been  pal 
pably  at  variance  with  himself.    For  the  lik 
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concision  would  then  follow  from  his  instance 
of  Socrates,  namolv,  that  because  all  heathen 
hive  the  Li-ht,  and  the  Light  testifies  against 
their  po)yth«isa  and  idolatry,  therefore  all 
heathen,  except  Socrates  and  a  few  others,  are 
condemned  ;  which  is  quite  opposite  to  our  and 
R.  B.'s  opinion  respecting  them. 

If,  B. — "  Do  you  really  believe  that  the 
Gospel,  that  is,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
was  reallv  communicated,  hy  an  inward  Light, 
to  every  individual  in  the  world,  at  the  lime 
the  apostle  said,  it  was  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven  ?"* 

J.  B.— Though  thou  hast  given  thy  "best 
attention"  to  iLB.'s  Apology,  yet  excuse  my 
saying,  that  at  almost  every  turn  of  thy 
servaiions,  I  see  things  inquired  of,  or  quea- 

there.  And  in  replying,  I  find  myself  inad- 
vertently striking  on  passages  in  his  book, 
and  adopting  nearly  his  language.  Thou  hast 
defined,  as  a  good  Grecian,  the  word  "  Gos- 
pel" to  be  "  glad  tidings" — or  perhaps  it  might 
yet  more  literally  he  rendered,  "a  good  mes- 
sage." The  English  word  "  Gospel"  signi- 
fies, "  God  speaking"  or  the  "speech  of  God," 
agreeable  to  that  text  in  Heb.  i.  2:  "God 
hath  in  these  last  da\s  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son."  One  or  two  places  in  Scripture,  espe- 
cially Mark  i.  1,  seem  to  confine  the  sense  of 
the  term  wholly  to  a  declaration  given  of  our 
Saviour's  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  But  the 
primary  acceptation  of  it  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited. The  Gospel  in  one  sense  (though  but 
the  glimmering  of  it)  was  preached  long  before 
Chi  ist's  personal  appearance  on  earth  ;  or  how 
could  Isaiah  say  (and  Paul  quote  him),  "  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the 
Gospelof  peace?"  So  then,  the  Gospel  was 
preached  before  or  at  his  time.  Or  how  should 
Isaiah  know  any  thing  respecting  those  that 
preached  it,  if  they  preached  it  not?  He  does 
not  say,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those 
that  shall  publish  it ;  but  of  those  that  did  then, 
in  his  day,  publish  it.  And  Paul  adds  (Rom. 
X.  16)  of  the  outward  Jews,  "they  have  not 
all  obeyed  the  Gospel."  And  he  must  have 
alluded  to,  or  included,  the  Jews  long  before 
our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh  ;  since  he 
brings  in  Isaiah's  language  to  prove  this  point : 
"  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report?"  So 
then,  Isaiah  preached  the  Gospel,  and  indeed  he 
is  called  the  "  Evangelical  (that  is  the  Gospel) 
Prophet ;"  because,  though  iiving  in  the  time  of 
types  and  shadows,  when  the  "  knowledge  of 
the  mystery  of  Christ"  was  not  made  known 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  (has  since  been) 
revealed  unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets 
by  the  Spirit,  yet  was  it  given  him  to  see 


*  As  to  "preached"  being  never  used  elsewhere  in 
Scripture  in  a  metaphorical  sense  (as  I  take  it  to  be 
in  that  text)  it  is  but  a  poor  objection  ;  since  the  sense 
of  the  passage  requires  it,  unless  the  apostle  said  not 
the  truth.  Is  not  the  word  "  teach"  as  usually  and 
commonly,  in  its  first  sense,  taken  to  mean  (as  thou 
Bayest  of  "  preached")  a  communication  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  some  teacher  ?"  Yet  that  hinders 
not,  but  that  in  a  secondary  sense  it  may  refer  to  im- 
mediate teaching,  as  in  the  instance  of  "  The  grace 
of  God  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching,"  &c. 
So  here  is  the  Grace  teaching,  acting  as  a  teacher, 
and  in  Col.  i.  23,  there  is  the  gospel  of  the  Grace 
preached,  proclaimed,  or  published. 


much  thereof,  and  to  testify  beforehand,  by 
"  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  of  his  sufferings,  and 
the  glory  that  should  follow.  Again,  what 
was  his  message,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  John's 
vision,  that  he  had  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach  to  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and 
people?  Was  it  not— "  Fear  God  and  give 
glory  to  him,  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is 
at  hand  ;  and  worship  him,"  &c.  1  How  did 
the  angel  preach  the  Gospel,  if  not  in  that 
general  sense  before  alluded  to,  since  he  did 
not  even  mention  the  name  of  Christ?  These 
things  being  considered,  1  may  ask,  Dost  thou 
really  believe  that  the  Gospel  (the  substance 
of  it,  in  this  general  sense  of  "  tidings  of  sal- 

*..i/i'mi">    ~~*  and  in  st"»a  rlptjroo, 

however  faint,  manifested  to  every  individual, 
not  merely  at  the  time  the  apostle  said  it  was 
preached  unto  every  creature,  but  from  the 
the  beginning  of  the  world?  Dost  thou  not 
think  that  offers  of  salvation  are,  and  always 
were,  held  out  to  all,  (ihough  all  have  not 
known  how  that  was  purchased  unto  them  by 
Christ  Jesus,  the  procuring  cause  thereof,) 
even  those  of  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue 
and  people,  to  those  under  the  dispensation  of 
i  he  law  of  Moses,  to  those  under  the  more  per 
feet  and  glorious  disclosure  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  to  the  heathen  of  either 
period  ? 

M.  B. — "  (But)  do  you  really  think  that  all 
the  hordes  of  Barbarians,  which  at  the  time 
(of  our  Saviour's  coming,  or  afterwards)  were 
hovering  round  the  Roman  Empire,  fell  any 
accession  of  Divine  knowledge  in  their  minds, 
(or)  received  any  inward  information  of  that 
heavenly  kingdom  promised  by  our  Saviour?" 

J.  B. — Thou  art  widely  mistaking  our 
meaning,  if  thon  supposest  this  is  our  senti- 
ment. We  know,  to  be  sure,  that  all  power 
is  with  the  Lord  ;  that  he  was  assuredly  able, 
whether  by  the  ministry  of  the  angels,  or  by 
any  other  means  he  saw  right,  even  to  acquaint 
such  heathen  with  all  or  any  of  the  outward 
circumstances  relating  to  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  if  it  had  so  pleased  him. 
Yet  we  do  not  say  it  was  so.  Neither  do  we 
think  it  was  needful  or  incumbent  on  the  Al- 
mighty, as  a  just  and  merciful  Being,  to  have 
so  revealed  to  the  heathen  these  circumstan- 
tials, however  comfortable  and  profitable  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  them,  and  however  essential 
a  firm  belief  in  them  may  be,  and  is,  to  us  who 
are  permiited  the  blessed  privilege.  R.  B.,  in 
his  "  Vindication  of  the  Apology,"  says  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  sufferings,  death, 
resurrection,  die,  of  Christ,  that  they  "  are 
necessary  every  where  to  be  preached,  and 
being  preached,  to  be  believed  and  improved, 
as  being  of  and  belonging  unto  the  integral 
parts  of  Chrisiianity,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Even  as  the  arms  and  legs  are  integral 
parts  of  a  man,  without  which,  though  it  is 
possible  a  man  may  be  and  live,  yet  he  is  not 
a  complete  man  as  to  all  his  parts ;  even  so 
one  may  be  a  Christian,  and  partake  in  part 
of  Christianity,  and  in  that  state  be  accepted 
of  God,  (as  is  clear  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,) 
without  the  express  knowledge  of  the  outward 
birth,  sufferings,  &c,  of  Christ;  yet  without 
the  same,  he  is  not  a  complete  Christian,  as 
wanting  the  knowledge  of  that  which  serveth 


to  the  perfection  and  accomplishment  thereof." 
Our  worthy  VV.  Penn  also  says,  that  "Chris- 
tianity hath  more  or  less  been  in  the  world, 
where  godly  men  and  women  have  been,  as 
well  before  as  since  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ.  Some  ages  have  indeed  been  favoured 
with  a  greater  manifestation,  larger  discove- 
ries, of  Divine  truth  than  others  ;  yet  the 
righteousness  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
(Rom.  i.  16,  17,)  from  faith  to  faith,  by  which 
faith  Paul  testifies  the  just  ancients  lived,  or 
were  accepted,  is  one  in  nature,  though  not  in 
degree,  with  that  truth  the  Gentiles  apostatized 
from  ;  and  therefore  were  said  to  have  lived 
without  God  in  the  world." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

There  is  scarcely  any  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  disciplinary  proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  which  exhibits  in  a  stronger 
light,  the  excellence  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which 
ihey  ought  to  be  managed,  than  the  tenderness 
and  forbea  ranee  that  were  exhibited  in  former 
days,  when  subjects  were  under  discussion, 
respecting  which  the  members  entertained  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  opinions. 

When  we  calmly  and  seriously  consider  the 
Christian  moderation  which  was  aeain  and 
again  exhibited,  in  times  when  the  minds  of 
the  members  were  greatly  agitated  by  oppos- 
ing sentiments  ;  how  patiently  those  who  were 
unquestionably  in  the  right,  waited  with  their 
brethren  who  were  not  prepared  to  unite  in 
their  views  ;  how  tenderly  and  affectionately 
they  entreated  them,  and  sought  to  convince 
their  judgments  ;  how  carefully  thev  avoided 
all  upbraiding  or  harsh  reflection,  and  deferred 
the  carrying  into  effect  even  of  what  they  were 
conscientiously  convinced  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  body,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  Truth,  until  a  general  consent  could 
be  obtained  ;  we  must  be  convinced  that  higher 
and  stronger  motives  than  any  which  belong 
to  the  nature  of  man  governed  in  their  reli- 
gious  assemblies  ;  and  that  it  was  indeed  the 
meekness,  the  gentleness,  and  the  long  forbear- 
ance and  love  of  Christ  which,  under  the  lead- 
ings of  his  Spirit,  preserved  the  Society,  and 
made  the  faithful  men  of  those  times  honour- 
able and  honoured  in  their  day. 

We  of  the  present  times  look  with  abhor- 
rence  upon  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  as  ob- 
viously repugnant  to  the  plainest  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  and  fraught  wiih  the  gross- 
est wickedness  and  cruelty.  Yet  it  is  not  a 
great  many  years  since  not  a  few  among  our 
ancestors  imported  and  held  slaves,  and  the 
system  was  generally  tolerated  in  the  Society. 
Many  worthy  individuals  and  even  meetings, 
pleaded  strongly  for  the  practice,  and  years  of 
patient  labour  were  requited  to  convince  litem 
of  their  error.  From  the  year  1688  to  1781, 
the  subject  was  at  different  times  agitated  and 
discussed,  sometimes  almost  every  year ;  com- 
mittees were  again  and  again  appointed  to 
visit  such  as  held  slaves,  and  long  continued 
labour  was  extended  to  them.    During  all  this 
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period,  there  were  those  among  the  most  ac- 
tive and  leading  Friends,  who  saw  clearly  the 
iniquity  of  the  practice,  and  washed  their 
hands  from  participation  in  it;  but  strong  and 
full  as  were  their  convictions,  they  forbore  to 
press  them  to  extremes  lest  the  unity  and  liar- 
monyofthe  body  should  be  broken  up,  and 
the  erring  driven  off  without  being  reclaimed. 

Their  great  object  was  to  convince  their 
brethren,  and  by  gentle  persuasion  and  entrea- 
ty, under  the  influence  of  the  restoring  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  to  draw  them  into  the  ri^ht 
way.  Doubtless  it  was  no  small  trial  to  ma°ny 
of  the  clear-sighted,  that  a  compliance  with 
what  they  deemed  an  unquestionable  Christian 
duty  should  be  so  long  delayed,  and 
and  fervour  would  naturally  prompt  them  to 
press  matters  to  a  conclusion  which  seemed  to 
them  so  reasonable  and  just.  Yet  even  here, 
the  great  conservative  principle  of  forbearance 
and  waiting  with  each  other,  which  marked 
conspicuously  the  brightest  and  best  days  of 
the  Society,  was  interposed  to  rescue  them 
from  the  sad  rending  and  scattering  which 
would  probably  have  followed  any  rash  and 
premature  action. 

Under  the  benign  influence  of  such  feelings, 
Friends  who  entertained  different  views  were 
preserved  near  in  spirit  to  each  other;  hun- 
dreds were  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  sla- 
very, and  liberated  their  negroes,  while  the 
number  ultimately  disowned  was  very  small. 

Perhaps  few  subjects  which  have  come  un- 
der discussion  in  the  Society,  occasioned 
greater  excitement  and  warmth  of  feeling,  than 
the  Use  of  the  Affirmation.  This  when  first 
allowed  by  law  contained  the  Sacred  Name, 
and  was  viewed  by  many  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  upright  Friends  as  a  violation  of 
Christ's  command  to  keep  to  "  yea  and  nay, 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
evil,"  if  indeed  it  did  not  involve  the  substance 
of  an  oath.  Hence,  many  conscientiously  re- 
fused to  take  it,  as  a  direct  infringement  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Society  on  the  subject  of 
oaths,  while  other  Friends  saw  the  subject  in 
a  very  different  light,  and  not  only  felt  free  to 
take  it  themselves,  but  encouraged  others  to 
do  so. 

This  led  to  much  controversy,  and  pam- 
phlets were  written  and  published  on  both 
sides.  Year  after  year  it  was  discussed  in 
England,  and  the  dispute  reached  America 
with  similar  results.  While  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  Society  were  thus  seriously 
threatened,  and  some  on  each  side  were  for 
pushing  matters  to  extremes,  there  were  others 
who  thought  the  loss  of  the  unity  and  concord 
of  the  body,  would  be  a  greater  injury  than 
the  use  or  disuse  of  the  affirmation  ;  and  these 
laboured  earnestly,  yet  tenderly,  to  induce  in 
those  on  each  side  a  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion and  forbearance.  Through  the  Lord's 
blessed  help,  this  was  at  length  brought  about, 
and  the  Society  preserved  from  the  sad  con- 
sequences which  might  have  resulted  had 
either  of  the  two  conflicting  views  been  fully 
carried  out. 

Thomas  Story  has  the  following  remarks 
respecting  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London, 
in  the  year  1715,  viz. : 

"  On  the  31st  [of  Third  month]  went  to 


London,  being  about  a  week  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  which,  in  the  main,  was  much  more 
comfortable,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God, 
than  many  expected.  The  affirmation,  from 
the  beginning  of  it,  had  occasioned  much  dis- 
turbance in  the  church,  some  being  for,  and 
some  against  it  ;  and  these  divisions  had  ever 
been  very  oppressive  to  my  spirit,  knowing 
nothing  could  hurt  us  more  than  they,  or  give 
Satan  or  evil  men  more  advantage  against  us. 
But  though  I  never  liked  the  Act,  yet  I  ever 
kept  true  charity  to  those  Friends  who  were 
for  it,  believing  they  saw  no  hurt  in  it,  though 
I  thought  I  did;  and  at  my  coming  over  to 
London,  I  laboured  among  them,  to  regain 

L-ppp  n  ritjht  temnor         i  J  

and  as  they  talked  of  a  further  solicitation 
concerning  it,  the  late  Act  being  ready  to  ex- 
pire, I  advised  several  leading  men  on  both 
sides  to  proceed  in  one  joint  interest  as  one 
people.  For  though  we  could  not  all  agree 
about  the  definition  of  an  oath,  or  in  what  re- 
lation the  affirmation  stood  to  an  oath,  yet  we 
all  were  as  one  man  still,  that  an  oath  is  not 
consistent  with  Christ's  doctrine ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  did  both  solicit  for  a  plain  affirma- 
tion, without  the  sacred  name  at  all.  But 
that  could  not  be  obtained  ;  all  that  the  Par- 
liament would  do,  was  to  perpetuate  the  for- 
mer, adding  some  clauses  for  the  levying  of 
tithes.  When  this  came  to  be  discoursed  in 
(he  meeting,  the  minds  of  some  on  both  sides 
being  heated,  things  were  likely  to  run  high  ; 
but  the  Lord  was  near,  and  by  his  blessed 
wisdom  and  power,  preserved  us  in  unity. 
Some  few  of  those  who  were  for  the  affirma- 
tion inclined  to  have  it  established  over  all,  as 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  some  others  on  the  other  side,  were 
resolved  to  reject  it,  and  testify  against  it,  as 
short  of  the  testimony  of  Truth.  But  seeing 
the  tendency  of  such  a  division,  I  and  some 
others  laboured  for  peace ;  and  with  much 
long-suffering,  patience,  and  labour  in  the  love 
and  wisdom  of  Truth,  and  as  he  opened  and 
made  way,  things  came  at  last  to  this  good 
issue,  that  such  as  could  take  the  affirmation, 
might  have  the  benefit  of  it  without  censure  of 
their  brethren,  and  such  as  could  not  take  it, 
should  not  be  reproached  by  them;  but  that 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  should  continue 
their  care  and  solicitations,  together  with  the 
dissatisfied,  for  further  ease  in  that  point,  at  a 
fit  season.  With  this  conclusion  both  sides 
were  at  last  easy,  and  the  meeting  ended  in 
more  peace  and  brotherly  kindness  than  for 
some  years  before,  and  to  more  general  satis- 
faction ;  for  which  my  soul  was  truly  thank- 
ful, with  many  more." 

The  old  discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  contains  the  following  advice  on  this 
subject,  under  date  of  1710,  viz. : 

"  As  to  the  solemn  affirmation,  as  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  moment,  we  exhort  all  to 
be  very  careful  about  it,  and  renew  unto  you 
the  sum  of  the  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  London  therein,  upon  its  first  enacting, 
That  Friends  be  charitable  one  to  another 
about  it,  they  that  can  take  it,  not  to  censure 
or  reproach  those  that  cannot,  and  those  that 
cannot  take  it,  to  use  the  like  caution  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  can,  until  further  relief  can 


be  had  for  us  all ;  to  which  end  we  have  writ- 
ten to  our  brethren  in  Britain  ;  and  through 
the  grace  of  God,  and  an  unanimous  applica- 
tion therein,  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  an 
easier  way  may  be  had  for  the  whole  body, 
and  ail  occasion  of  dislike  be  thereby  taken 
away  and  prevented,  to  which  all  ought  to 
contribute  in  our  several  stations  to  our  utmost 
ability." 

The  wisdom  of  this  patient  forbearance,  and 
the  blessing  which  attended  it,  were  fully 
evinced  by  the  fruits  it  produced  ;  for  by  bear- 
ing one  with  another,  and  avoiding  jealousy, 
and  evil  surmising,  and  backbiting,  Friends 
who  honestly  held  contrary  opinions  were  pre- 
oc',cd  °pen,  tender  and  loving  toward  each 
?orr6ife1?  $  feJW^  JjjBlftigS-'bfmi-wefe 
eased,  and  the  occasion  of  offence  taken 
away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


R.  Skackleton  to  his  Son— 1783. 

Religion,  which  is  an  acquaintance  with 
God  in  spirit,  is  the  noblest  principle  which 
man  is  capable  of.  But  the  activity  and  en- 
ergy of  it  is  not  at  our  command.  We  are  to 
be  quiet,  passive,  and  not  seek  to  stir  up  our 
Beloved  till  he  please.  Let  us  abide  at  home 
(in  the  house)  till  intelligence  arrives  that  the 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  us.  Men  will- 
ing and  running  of  themselves  after  the  know- 
ledge  of  religion,  as  they  do  after  discoveries 
in  natural  science,  bewilder  themselves,  and 
effect  nothing  that  is  profitable.  Patiently 
wait,  and  quietly  hope,  is  the  lesson  which  we 
should  learn.  How  dry  and  like  ashes  our 
minds  are,  when  the  flame  of  religion  (T  mean 
the  active,  present  virtue  of  it)  is  extinct. 

From  the  same  to  S.  R.  G. 

I  attended  our  last  half  year's  meeting.  It 
was  large  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  state 
of  our  religious  Society  considered.  Favour 
was,  I  think,  in  a  good  degree  extended,  to 
those  whose  lot  it  was  to  burn  incense  in  the 
order  of  their  course,  who,  I  believe,  moved  in 
harmonious  labour.  John  Pemberton  and 
Wm.  Matthews  were  there.  They  have  each 
acceptable  service  here.  Our  dear  Friend 
Mary  Ridgway,  is  an  opulent  merchant  in  this 
traffic,  and  still  increasing,  I  think,  in  wealth  : 
when  she  was  less  substantially  rich,  she  made 
greater  show;  now  that  her  substance  is  in- 
creased, she  makes  less  display  of  it.  I  hon- 
our and  admire,  as  well  as  esteem  and  love, 
the  woman.  Her  life  is  a  striking  lesson,  how 
effectual  Divine  support  is,  under  the  most 
poignant  sufferings  


Forgiveness  of  Injuries. — I  thank  my  God 
that  his  Spirit  has  enabled  me  the  week  past, 
in  some  degree  to  get  the  better  of  my  vindic- 
tive feelings  towards  certain  individuals  who 
have  very  seriously  injured  me.  The  means 
were  somewhat  remarkable.  I  had  seen  the 
impropriety  of  indulging  in  the  bitterness  of 
resentment  against  any  of  my  fellow-men — 
especially  against  some  who  being  professors 
of  Christianity,  might  yet  have  repentance 
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grained  them,  and  be  enthroned  in  the  Divine 
glory  of  heaven.  But  whenever  I  recollected 
the  extent  of  the  injury  I  had  experienced  at 
their  hands,  I  had  never  been  able  entirely  to 
suppress  the  stirrings  of  a  revengeful  and  bit- 
ter  spirit  in  my  breast.  To  this  infirmity  one 
thing  contributed,  I  was  not  certain  that  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  required  me  to  forgive 
and  pass  over  the  offence,  till  I  had  evidence 
that  the  persons  committing  the  injury  had 
repented  and  undertaken  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  their  injurious  conduct.  To  settle  this  point 
of  duty,  1  determined  to  consult  every  precept 
relating  to  the  duty  of  forgiveness  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  I  undertook  accordingly, 
assisted  by  Scott's  notes  and  references.  1 
was  already  satisfied  I  ought  to  pray  for  them, 
and  indulge  nothing  like  malice  and  revenge. 
But  the  question  was, — Am  I  to  treat  them 
with  the  politeness,  and  tenderness,  and  kind- 
ness  in  all  respects  due  to  others  w  ho  had  not 
offended  me,  or  who  having  offended,  had  of- 
fered me  satisfaction?  Do  good  to  them,  &c. 
was  plain,  I  knew,  but  was  I  required  to  speak 
to  them,  to  salute  them,  and  treat  them  with 
kindness  if  they  ever  chanced  to  fall  in  my 
way  ?  This  was  the  question  to  be  resolved. 
The  first  passage  I  consulted,  was  in  the  5th 
of  Matthew.  "If  ye  salute  your  brethren 
only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  1  do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  same  V  I  closed  the 
blessed  book  astonished,  convinced,  and  satis- 
fied,— with  an  involuntary  exclamation  ol 
assent  and  praise  to  God.  Since  that  time, 
although  many  bad  and  sensual  passions  have 
been  active  in  my  breast,  yet  God  has  given 
me  grace  to  forgive,  and  regard  the  formerly 
so  obnoxious  individuals  with  sincere  kindness. 
It  is  a  great  victory  which  the  power  of  Christ 
has  in  this  matter  gained,  over  the  strong  and 
inveterate  malice  of  a  very  hard  and  revenge- 
ful heart.    To  Him  be  praise. — Ashman. 


Communicated. 

Crime  in  Philadelphia. 

Judge  Parsons  delivered  a  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner silling  at  this  time,  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  following  por- 
tion is  extracted  : 

"  After  briefly  alluding  to  the  duties  of  the 
Inquest,  the  judge  said  substantially,  that  there 
were  matters  connected  with  the  general  policy 
of  our  country  upon  which  he  intended  to 
speak  plainly.  That  before  he  did  so,  he 
would  inform  them  that  the  business  of  this  term 
would  be  large,  and  their  duties  onerous,  there 
being  about  300  individuals  in  prison  alone 
awaiting  tria.l,and  he  supposed  that  there  were 
about  one-third  as  many  more  out  upon  bail. 
The  crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  run 
through  all  the  grades  up  to  homicide.  Of  the 
latter  crime,  he  said,  it  is  always  the  duty  of 
a  Grand  Jury  to  find  a  true  bill,  if  they  believe, 
from  the  evidence,  that  the  person  charged  is 
the  criminal  agent,  or  that  there  is  probable 
ground  for  believing  that  such  is  the  case.  It 
is  not  for  them  to  say  whether  the  offence  is 
excusable  or  can  be  justified.  This  belongs 
to  the  court  and  petit  jury." 

"  He  condemned  the  sickly  sympathy  mani- 


fested towards  offenders  against  the  laws  under 
the  mistaken  name  of  philanthropy  and  mer- 
cy, without  a  due  regard  to  justice,  or  a  dispo- 
sition to  sustain  the  law,  by  efforts  to  excite 
popular  feeling;  and  when  the  criminal  is  con- 
victed, by  an  appeal,  in  numerous  instances 
successful,  to  the  clemency  of  the  Executive, 
particularly  if  he  is  rich  or  has  large  political 
friendly  influence.  Men  of  moral  character 
and  standing  must  speak  boldly  in  favour  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  the  demagogue, 
the  sickly  sympathizer  and  the  criminal  must 
be  put  down. 

"  Public  officers  must  be  sustained  in  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duty,  and  the  negligent 
and  unfaithful  must  be  brought  to  punishment. 
It  will  be  of  no  use  to  have  an  armed  police 
stationed  at  every  corner,  while  criminals  re- 
ceive countenance  and  encouragement  from 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  virtue 
and  good  order;  nor  while  persons, after  trial, 
conviction,  and  sentence,  are  liberated  on  the 
warrant  of  the  Governor.  A  complete  revo- 
lution in  public  sentiment  upon  this  subject 
must  ensue,  to  secure  good  order  and  quiet." 

The  effort  that  has  been  making  to  get  some 
prisoners  liberated,  calls  loudly  for  the  above 
remarks  from  the  judge. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Needlewomen  of  London, 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a 
recent  work  on  the  medical  properties  of  elec- 
tricity, in  certain  forms  of  disease,  by  Dr. 
Golding  Bird,  of  London. 

"I  may  perhaps  startle  some  by  announc- 
ing the  fact,  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  repeat- 
edly to  witness  more  or  less  complete  paralysis 
arising  from  this  cause  [exhaustion]  among  a 
a  class  of  labourers  of  the  most  oppressed  and 
most  unprotected  character.  I  refer  to  the 
needlewomen  of  this  metropolis,  a  class  of  girls 
and  women,  who,  to  earn  enough  of  the 
wretched  pittance  they  receive  from  the  agents 
whoemploy  them,  to  procure  the  commonest  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  often  compelled  lo  work  for 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  sometimes  even 
mote  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  They 
toil  on,  indeed,  at  the  needle,  until  the  sight 
fails  as  they  drop  asleep  ;  starting  up,  alter 
snatching  a  brief  slumber,  to  resume  their 
task.  These  poor  creatures  receive  from  three 
halfpence  to  fourpence  halfpenny  for  making 
a  shirt,  (for  the  latter  sum,  indeed,  producing 
such  as  are  worn  by  respectable  mechanics, 
and  others  of  as  high  a  rank  in  the  social 
scale).  No  wonder  that  they  become  ex- 
hausted, enervated,  bloodless  ;  and  palsy  is  not 
unfrequently  the  result.  Not  long  ago,  I  had 
under  my  care,  in  Guy's,  a  young  woman  who 
had  once  moved  in  a  sphere  of  great  respect- 
ability. She  was  quite  paralytic,  and  was  so 
entirely  destitute  of  all  sensation  that  she  was 
not  conscious  of  anything,  when  a  needle  was 
inserted  into  one  of  her  feet.  This  poor  crea- 
ture had  been  exhausted  by  working  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  and  she  declared  to  me 
that,  except  by  dosing  in  her  chair,  she  had 
often  not  slept  for  two  nights  together.  She 
had  at  first  felt  vague  pains  in  her  toes,  then 


in  her  knees,  rigidity  came  on,  and  ultimately 
she  became  as  when  I  saw  her;  the  lower  half 
of  her  body  being  as  powerless  as  if  made  of 
marble.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  kind, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  organic  lesion,  and 
by  due  nourishment,  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position,  and  the  use  of  iron  and  tonics,  her 
general  health  was  soon  restored.  The  elec- 
tro-magnetic current  was  then  employed  daily, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  young 
woman  in  about  three  months  walk  out  of  the 
ward  quite  well.  These  cases  are  but  little 
known,  and  will,  we  much  (ear,  continue  to 
occur,  so  long  as  the  labour  of  the  friendless 
and  dependent  female  is  regarded  with  no 
more  feelings  of  sympathy  or  humanity  than 
the  amount  of  duty  performed  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, or  any  other  machine." 


Manvfaclure  of  Diamonds. — The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  : — 
"  The  scientific  world  has  been  in  a  state  of 
commotion  during  the  whole  week,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  the  discovery  of 
the  long  sought  for  secret  of  the  fusion  and 
crystallization  of  carbon.  The  Sorbonne  has 
been  crowded  for  the  last  few  days  to  behold 
the  result  of  this  discovery  in  the  shape  of  a 
tolerably  sized  diamond  of  great  lustre,  which 
Despretz,  the  happy  discoverer,  submits  to  the 
examination  of  every  chemist  and  savant  who 
chooses  to  visit  him.  He  declares  that  so  long 
ago  as  last  autumn  he  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  diamond,  but  in  such  minute  parti- 
cles as  to  be  visible  only  through  the  micro- 
scope, and,  fearful  of  raising  irony  and  suspi- 
cion, he  had  kept  the  secret,  until  by  dint  of 
repeated  experiments  and  great  labour,  he  had 
completed  the  one  he  now  offers  to  public 
view.  Four  solar  lens  of  immense  power, 
aided  by  the  tremendous  galvanic  pile  of  the 
Sorbonne,  have  been  the  means  of  producing 
the  result  now  before  us.  Despretz  holds 
himself  ready  to  display  the  experiment  when- 
ever it  may  be  required.  The  diamond  pro- 
duced is  of  the  quality  known  in  the  East  as 
the  black  diamond,  one  single  specimen  of 
which  was  sold  by  Prince  Rostoff  to  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds  !" 


A  Princely  Sinecvre. — The  correspondent 
of  the  Puritan  Recorder  gives  the  following 
instance  of  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"The  Lord  Primate  has  fallen  into  another 
unpopular  and  morally  dishonest  measure. 
Among  the  affairs  marked  for  abolition  or  re- 
trenchment, is  that  of  Registrar  of  the  Prero- 
gative Court  of  Canterbury.  It.  is  a  mere 
sinecure,  valued  at  from  $50,000  to  $00,000 
a  year.  The  Archbishop  has  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing a  successor  to  the  next  annual  va- 
cancy, and  also  a  reversioner  for  the  succeed- 
ing vacancy.  The  Archbishop,  Dr.  Howley, 
waived  this  privilege  from  a  conviction,  that 
the  office  was  not  necessary,  and  that  it 
was  wrong  to  misapply  so  much  of  the  public 
money.  But  Dr.  Sumner,  the  present  Pri- 
mate, has  not  scrupled  to  add  favouritism  lo 
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the  legal  privilege,  and  lo  appoint  his  son,  now 
a  student  at  the  Temple,  lo  this  enormous 
sinecure!  This  has  provoked  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  will  probably  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  the  office  altogether.  It  is  a  great  pity,  that 
a  man  who  has  lor  so  many  years  stood  firm 
in  principle  and  doctrine,  should  on  the  verge 
of  life  fall  into  an  equivocal  position,  either  of 
faith  or  character.  Every  week  reveals  some 
new  proof,  that  the  secularilies  and  the  spiritu- 
alities of  the  Church  of  England  need  an  entire 
revolution.". 


Ruins  of  an  Ancient  California  City. — 
Antiquaries  will  feel  deeply  interested  in  the 
discovery  of  vast  regions  of  ancient  ruins  near 
San  Diego,  and  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Portions  of  temples,  dwellings,  lofty 
stone  pyramids,  (seven  of  these  within  a  mile 
square,)  and  massive  granite  rings  or  circular 
walls  round  venerable  trees,  columns,  and 
blocks  of  hieroglyphics,  all  speak  of  some  an- 
cient race  of  men,  now  forever  gone,  their 
history  actually  unknown  to  any  of  the  exist- 
ing families  of  mankind.  In  some  points, 
these  ruins  resemble  the  recently  discovered 
cities  of  Palanque,  &c,  near  the  Atlantic  or 
Mexican  Gulf  coast ;  in  others,  the  'ruins  ol 
ancient  Egypt  ;  in  others,  again,  the  monu- 
ments of  Phoenicia,  and  yet  in  many  features 
they  differ  from  all  that  1  have  referred  to.  I 
observe  that  the  discoverers  deem  them  to  be 
antediluvian,  while  the  present  Indians  have  a 
tradition  of  a  great  civilized  nation,  which  their 
ferocious  forefathers  utterly  destroyed.  The 
region  of  the  ruins  is  called  by  the  Indians, 
the  "  Valley  of  Mystery." — Wilmer's  Chro- 
nicle. 


Charcoal  Melted. — The  possibility  of  melt- 
ing charcoal  has  at  length  been  satisfactorily 

proved  by  the  experiments  of    Desprelz, 

of  Paris.  Up  to  the  present  time  chemists 
have  considered  this  an  impossibility  ;  Des- 
pretz,  however,  not  only  melts  this  refractory 
substance,  but  solders  one  piece  to  another, 
and  even  volatilizes  it.  The  heat  to  effect 
this  purpose  is  generated  by  a  powerful  gal- 
vanic battery  ;  the  light  and  heat  evolved  is  so 
great  that  even  in  approaching  it  only  for  an 
instant  there  is  danger  of  violent  headache 
and  pain  in  the  eyes.  To  avoid  this,  the  ope- 
rator conducts  his  experiments  under  the  shade 
of  thick  blue  glass.  Platinum  clippings  and 
other  metals  difficult  to  fuse,  are  readily  con- 
verted into  a  solid  mass.  This  will  prove  of 
great  service  in  the  arts,  and  we  hope  that  he 
will  be  able  to  make  diamonds,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy all  the  attributable  value  of  these  bau- 
bles.—  Scientific  American. 

Singing  Shells.  —  Taylor,  when  in  Bath- 
caloa  ,•  in  Ceylon,  on  going  at  night  on  a  lake 
near  the  fort,  was  struck  by  a  loud  musical 
noise  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  caused  by  multitudes  of  some 
animals  inhabiting  shells — at  least  the  natives 
call  them  "  singing  shells."  The  sounds  are 
like  those  of  an  accordeon,  JEoUan  harp,  guitar, 


&c.  vibrating  notes  and  pitched  in  different 
keys.  A  snail,  abundant  in  Corfu,  if  irritated 
by  a  touch  with  a  piece  of  straw,  will  emit  a 
distinctly  audible  sound,  in  a  querulous  tone, 
and  this  it  frequently  repeats  if  touched. — 
Late  Paper. 
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We  have  repeatedly  met  with  allusions  in 
the  papers  to  an  alleged  new  and  wonderful 
discovery  of  light,  heat,  &c,  from  water,  by 
means  of  electricity,  but  have  been  willing  to 
wait  for  further  developement  ere  we  yielded 
full  credence  to  it.  The  following,  however, 
copied  from  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  of  11th 
inst.,  seems  to  place  the  matter  in  a  point  of 
view  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded.  We 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

New  Motive  Power — Electricity,  Heat,  and  Gas. 

Our  New  York  correspondent  alluded  in  his 
letter  of  yesterday,  to  an  extraordinary  inven- 
tion or  discovery  by  which  gas,  heat,  and 
motive  power,  are  produced  from  water, 
by  means  of  electricity.  The  discoverer  is 
Henry  M.  Paine,  and  the  story  is  so  startling 
as  to  induce  a  strong  feeling  of  incredulity. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  the  matter  treated  in  a 
serious  spirit  by  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script, which  speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  age.  Two  gentlemen  of  Boston 
recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  discoverer, 
making  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  this  gas. 
In  reply,  he  invited  them  lo  visit  Worcester. 
They  accepted  the  invitation,  and  were  well 
repaid  for  their  journey.  H.  M.  Paine  stated 
that  he  had  dispo?ed  of  the  right  to  use  his  in- 
vention in  the  United  States,  to  parties  of  gen- 
tlemen in  Boston  and  New  York  ;  and  he  gave 
all  the  information  he  could,  without  infrinjiins 

'  Do 

on  the  rights  of  these  proprietors.  It  is  said 
that  steps  have  also  been  taken,  to  secure 
patents  in  Europe.  H.  M.  Paine  does  not  claim 
the  discovery  of  decomposing  water,  which  was 
known  65  years  ago  ;  but  he  does  claim  the 
discovery  of  a  new  principle  of  electricity,  by 
which  the  decomposition  of  water  is  very  ra- 
pidly produced,  and  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 
An  hour  was  spent  in  hearing  him  discourse 
upon  the  subject,  and  if  all  he  claims  for  the 
discovery  is  verified,  it  cannot  fail  to  revolu- 
tionize many  departments  of  modern  com- 
merce. To  see  the  purest  flame  so  clear  that 
the  faintest  tints  of  blue  and  green  can  be 
readily  distinguished,  and  of  such  a  quality, 
that  the  eye  is  not  pained  in  gazing  on  it,  cer- 
tainly speaks  well  for  the  superiority  of  the 
light.  It  burns  with  an  even  and  steady  con- 
sumption, about  one  cubic  foot  in  three  to  four 
hours,  sufficient  to  light  a  common  sized  room. 
There  is  no  smell  or  smoke  to  the  gas.  The 
flame  is  opaque,  and  the  power  of  the  jet  tre- 
mendous. 

During  the  last  winter,  H.  M.  Paine  erected 
a  light-house  upon  a  hill  in  front  of  his  house, 
fiom  which  he  directed  the  rays,  by  a  reflect- 


or, to  a  village  opposite  Worcester,  and  one 
mile  and  a  sixth  distant  in  an  air  line.  The 
light  was  so  powerful,  that  persons  in  the  vil- 
lage could  read  by  it.  Another  illustration  of 
the  character  of  this  light  is  in  the  fact,  that 
an  excellent  daguerreotype  has  been  taken  by 
it.  H.  M.  Paine  exhibited  the  stove,  which 
warmed  his  room.  It  was  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  two  circular 
pieces  of  sheet-iron,  between  which  a  flame 
issues,  and  the  cold  air  rushing  in,  it  gives 
forth  a  most  delightful  heat.  The  stove  may 
be  used  lor  cooking,  and  in  fact  for  all  pur- 
poses, where  heat  and  light  are  required.  The 
enure  labour  required  to  make  a  day's  supply 
of  gas  for  a  common  dwelling-house  does  not 
occupy  two  minutes  in  turning  a  crank  ;  and 
the  machine  takes  up  about  as  much  ruom  as 
a  common  mantel  clock. 

Writing  upon  this  subject,  Elihu  Burrilt,  the 
"learned  blacksmith,"  says,  "There  is  not 
only  a  saving  of  expense,'  but  of  work,  and 
the  inconvenience  and  care  of  wood,  coal  and 
ashes,  and  the  danger  from  fire  almost  com- 
pletely annihilated.  This  is  not  supposition  ; 
we  saw  the  lights,  followed  the  pipes  to  the 
cellar,  and  saw  the  apparatus  employed  for 
trie  decomposition  of  the  water;  and  must  say 
we  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  our  as- 
tonishment at  the  simplicity  of  the  machine, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  think  of  the  great- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  discovery.  This 
must  rank,  if  not  above,  certainly  equal  with 
the  greatest  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the 
age.  Wood,  and  coal,  and  oil,  and  fluid,  may 
all  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Paine's 
apparatus." 

E.  Burritt  further  says,  "  Two  jets,  such  as 
were  burning  in  his  house,  would  be  sufficient 
to  light  a  moderate-sized  hall  every  night,  at 
an  expense  of  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
machine,  (about  six  dollars  per  annum,)  with 
only  the  little  double  of  occasionally  tilling 
the  water  cistern." 

All  this  indeed  is  astounding,  if  true. 


WANTED 

A  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Raspberry  St. 
Coloured  School  for  Girls.  Apply  to  Hannah 
J.  Newhall,  No.  202  Spruce  street ;  Emma 
H.  Edwards,  No.  192  Spruce  street ;  or  Sarah 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street. 


New  Arrangement. 
The  West-town  Stage  will  leave  the  school, 
during  the  Summer,  every  Second,  Fourth, 
and  Sixth-days;  returning,  will  leave  Morgan 
Ramsey's,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  North 
Sixth  street,  on  Third,  Fifth,  and  Seventh- 
days,  at  7  o'clock,  passing  Kelleysville,  Spring- 
field, Rose  Tree,  Bishop's  Mill,  and  Howell- 
ville. 

Isaac  Hayes. 


Died,  at  Darlington,  England,  on  6th  of  Fifth 
month  last,  Hannah  Chapman  Backhouse,  in  the  64th 
year  of  her  age;  a  minister  in  our  religious  Society. 
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From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  ISoO. 

William  Fountain  Simmouds. 

William  fountain  Simmonds, of  Spalding, an 
elder,  deceased  Ninth  month  8th,  1649,  aged 
61  y«ars. 

This  valued  Friend  had  not  the  privilege  of 
an  education  in  O  ir  Society.  In  early  lite  he 
was  rather  gay  and  thoughtless.  Before  the 
time  of  his  coming  among  Friends,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  linen  draper  at  Gainsborough, 
where  he  was  -convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
our  religious  principles  by  the  reading  of 
"  Friends'  Bixiks"  lent  to  him  by  one  of  our 
members.  Wffen  he  believed  it  Ij  bo  his  duly 
to  attend  our  week-day  meetings,  he  was  much 
concerned  about  the  loss  which  this  might  en- 
tail upon  his  master,  he  therefore  proposed  to 
rise  earlier,  or  to  work  later,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  time  thus  spent,  but  his  master 
kindly  and  freely  set  him  at  liberty  for  this 
object,  attending  to  his  shop  himself  on  these 
occa-ions. 

He  was  admitted  into  membership  in  1810; 
and  after  several  subsequent  years  of  consist- 
ent walking,  was  appointed  to  the  station  of 
elder.  He  frequently  accompanied  Friends 
travelling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  nation,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion joined  some  Friends  in  a  service  of  this 
kind  iu  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  other  north- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whilst  sympathiz- 
ing with  others  in  their  religious  exercises,  it 
was  his  concern,  in  regard  to  his  own  service 
in  the  church,  that  the  "  candle"  might  not  only 
be  ■'  put  upon  the  candlestick,"  but  that  its  light 
might  shine  to  the  benefit  of  the  household, 
and  hence  it  was  his  frequent  practice,  to  ex- 
lend  kind  and  suitable  counsel. 

His  natural  talents  were  far  from  great,  but 
hiving  yielded  to  the  sanctifying  power  of 
Divine  gnve,  they  were  enlarged,  anil  his  spi- 
ritual gifts  were  increased.  For  a  few  years 
bef>re  his  decease,  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
daty  at  times,  to  speak  as  a  minister  in  our 
meetings.  His  communications  in  this  line  of 
service  were  generally  brief,  but  clear  and  ap- 


priate.  In  a  memorandum  dated  Twelfth 
month  31,  1847,  he  says,  "The  last  day  of 
an  eveptful  year  to  me,  having  ventured,  on 
ihe  21st  of  First  month,  to  open  my  mouth  in 
our  small  week-day  meeting,  and  declare 
ihe  words  of  our  Saviour,  '  I  am  the  way,  ihe 
truth,  and  the  life.'  A  feeling  of  peaceful 
quiet  attended  through  the  day.  Oh  !  may  I 
be  preserved  humble  and  faithful  to  my  Re- 
deemer." 

Eighth  month,  1848.  "  Of  late  I  have 
been  more  frequently  engaged  in  public  testi- 
mony  in  our  meetings.  It  is  a  humbling  con- 
sideration, for  such  a  poor  creature  to  have  to 
stand  up  and  declare  of  the  mercies  and  good- 
ness of  our  heavenly  Father,  through  the  Son 
of  his  love.  May  increased  watchfulness  be 
over  all  my  ways,  that  the  truth  be  not  lowered 
by  me." 

The  healjh  of  this  dear  Friend  was  perhaps 
never  strong,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
last  illness,  subject  indeed  to  the  control  of  an 
unsearchable  and  allwise  Providence,  was  an 
affecting  one.  He  was  suddenly  and  urgently 
called  to  London,  on  account  of  Ihe  removal 
by  cholera,  in  quick  succession,  of  five  out  of 
six  persons  in  a  family  lo  which  he  was  allied. 
The  shock  which  he  received  through  this  ap- 
palling visitation  proved  too  great,  both  for  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers;  .md  fifldrftg  it 
could  be  of  no  help  to  the  distressed  survivor, 
he  returned  to  Spalding,  where  he  had  long 
resided. 

His  illness  was  only  of  about  three  weeks 
duration,  but  toward  the  close  of  it,  his  mind 
again  became  more  clear  and  settled  ;  he  seem- 
ed aware  that  his  days  were  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  gave  tender  Christian  counsel  to  some 
of  his  friends,  and  sent  messages  of  love  to 
others.  He  was  often  engaged  in  supplica- 
tion ;  and  on  one  occasion  when  something 
was  said  about  "  rest,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  soon 
going  to  my  everlasting  rest."  When  near 
ihe  close,  he  ejaculated, — "Lord  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  spirit ;"  and  within  a  very  few  min- 
utes, he  quietly  passed  away. 

Remarkable  Conversion  of  a  Jew. 

A  poor  student  of  the  University  at  Leipsic, 
having  occasion  to  undertake  a  journey  to  his 
distant  friends,  was  in  want  of  money  for  that 
purpose.  He  therefore  was  induced  to  go  to 
a  Jew,  to  pawn  his  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek 
Testament.  The  latter  contained  ihe  Greek 
and  German  text,  in  opposite  columns.  The 
Jew  who  was  a  learned  man,  little  as  he  valu- 
ed this  book,  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to 
give  the  student  half  a  rix  dollar  for  it.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  student,  he  undertook 
to  read  it  through,  with  a  view  to  confirm  his 
mind  in  enmily  against  Jesus,  to  ridicule  his 


person  in  tlie  synagogue,  and  to  be  the  better 
prepared  to  testify  his  zeal  for  the  Jewish 
faith.  His  wife  and  children  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  book ;  he  was  determined  to 
read  it  alone,  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  Jesus,  and 
io  discover  the  falsehood  of  ihe  Christian  reli- 
gion in  all  its  parts.  As  the  student  was  ab- 
sent for  about  seven  weeks,  the  Jew  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  perform  his  task.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read,  his  surprise  increased,  and  a 
sacred  awe  pervaded  him.  In  reading  some 
impressive  passages,  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  "O  that  Jesus  were  my  Sa- 
viour I" — Having  completed  the  reading,  he 
was  astonished  at  himself,  and  exceedingly 
perplexed  that  in  spite  of  his  earnest  desire  to 
find  fuel  in  the  New  Testament  fof  the  in- 
crease of  his  burning  enmity  against  Jesus,  he 
had  discovered  nothing  deserving  of  hatred, 
but  on  the  contrary  much  that  was  great,  sub- 
lime and  heavenly.  At  length  he  charged 
himself  with  silly  simplicity  and  blind  folly, 
and  resolved  to  open  the  book  no  more.''  In 
this  resolution,  he  persisted  some  days.  But 
the  consolatory  ane  heavenly  instructions  he 
had  read,  and  which  had  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  and  the  glorious  pros- 
pect of  life  eternal  which  had  opened  before 
him,  did  not  suffer  him  to  rest  either  day  or 
Bight;  acid  he  resolved  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
lament  a  second  time,  fully  determined  to  be 
more  careful  in  ascertaining  that  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  had  justly  deserved  the  hatred  of  all 
Jews  in  all  ages. 

Again,  however,  he  was  unable  to  discover 
any  thing  that  was  absurd,  or  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  falsehood  ;  but  much  wisdom,  inex- 
pressible comfort  for  an  afflicted  mind,  and  a 
hope  of  immortality,  which  seemed  to  rescue 
him  from  that  dreadful  anxiety  with  which  the 
thoughts  of  futurity  had  often  filled  him.  Slill 
he  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  prejudices, 
but  read  the  New  Testament  the  third  time, 
with  the  following  resolution  :  "  If  I  d  scover 
nothing  the  third  lime,  why  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  and  their  doctrine,  should  be  fated 
by  the  Jews,  I  will  become  a  Christian;  but 
if  my  wish  in  first  opening  the  book  is  now 
gratified,  I  will  forever  detest  the  Christian 
religion." 

During  ihe  third  reading  of  the  history  of 
Jesus,  his  doctrines  and  promises,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears;  his  soul  was  affected 
iti  a  manner  which  no  pen  can  describe.  Now 
he  was  quite  overcome ;  the  love  of  the  most 
holy  and  the  most  lovely  filled  his  verv  soul. 
Being  fully  determined  to  become  a  Christian, 
he  went  without  delay,  and  made  his  desire 
known  to  a  Christian  minister.  The  student 
returned  from  his  journey  and  brought  the 
borrowed  money,  with  interest  to  redeem  h  s 
two  books.    The  Jew  asked  him  if  he  would 
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sell  the  Testament.  The  student  was  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  it,  but  after  some  persuasion, 
yielded.  "What  do  you  demand  for  it?" 
asked  the  Jew.  "A  rix  dollar  will  satisfy 
me,"  was  the  reply.  The  Jew  opened  a  chest, 
and  laid  down  one  hundred  louis-d'ors.  "  Take 
that,"  said  he,  "  and  gladly  will  I  pay  more  if 
you  desire  it.  And  if  at  any  time  I  can  be  of 
use  to  you,  only  apply  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
your  friend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  The 
student  was  surprised,  and  supposed  that  the 
Jew  made  sport  of  him.  But  the  latter  rela- 
ted to  him  what  change  of  mind  had  been 
■wrought  in  him  while  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment, upbraided  him  with  setting  so  little  value 
on  that  precious  book,  and  said,  "  Never  will 
I  part  with  this  book;  and  you  will  oblige  me 
by  accepting  the  money."  From  that  time  he 
became  a  sincere  Christian. — Jewish  Advo- 
cate. 


EGGS. 

Making  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  eggs,  and  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
eggs  that  come  into  the  port  of  London — and 
putting  them  together  at  a  huudred  and  fifty 
millions,  every  individual  of  the  London  popu- 
lation consumes  sixty  eggs,  brought  to  his  own 
door  from  sources  of  supply  which  did  not 
exist  thirty  years  ago.    Nor  will  such  a  num- 
ber appear  extravagant  when  we  consider  how 
accurately  ihe  egg-consumption  is  regulated 
by  the  means  and  the  wants  of  this  great  com- 
munity.   Rapid  as  the  transit  of  these  eggs 
has  become,  there  are  necessarily  various 
stages  of  freshness  in  which  they  reach  the 
London  market.    The  retail  dealer  purchases- 
accordingly  of  the  egg  merchant ;  and  has  a 
commodity  for  sale  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
classes  of  his  customers.    The  dairyman  or 
poulterer  in  the  fashionable  districts  permits, 
or  affects  to  permit,  no  cheap  sea-borne  eggs 
to  come  upon  his  premises.    He  has  his  eggs 
of  a  g.iowy  whiteness  at  four  or  six  a  shilling, 
•  warranted  new-laid  ;'  and  his  eggs  from  De- 
vonshire, cheap  at  eight  a  shilling,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  polite  cookery.    In  Whitechapel,  or 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  bacon-seller  'war- 
rants' even  his  twenty-four  a  shilling.  In 
truth,  the  cheapest  eggs  from  France  and  Ire- 
land are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  eggs 
which  were  brought  to  London  in  the  days  of 
bad  roads  and  slow  conveyance — the  days  of 
road-wagons  and  pack-horses.    And  a  great 
benefit  it  is,  and  a  real  boast  of  that  civiliza- 
tion which  is  a  consequence  of  free  and  rapid 
commercial  intercourse.    Under  the  existing 
agricultural  condition  of  England,  London 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  supplied  with 
eggs  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions annually,  beyond  the  existing  supply 
from  the  neighbouring  counties.    The  cheap- 
ness of  eggs  through  the  imported  supply  has 
raised  up  a  new  class  of  egg-consumers.  Eggs 
are  no  longer  a  luxury  which  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don cannot  touch.    France  and  Ireland  send 
them  cheap  eggs.    But  France  and  Ireland 
produce  eggs  for  London,  that  the  poultry 
keepers  may  supply  themselves  with  other 
things  which  they  require  more  than  eggs. 
Each  is  a  gainer  by  'he  exchange.    The  in- 


dustry of  each  population  is  stimulated  ;  the; 
wants  of  each  supplied. — Household  Words. 


The  Tea  Culture  in  South  Carolina. — Dr. 
Junius  Smith,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
in  a  letter  dated  May  1st,  speaks  of  his  expe- 
riments in  growing  tea  in  this  country  as  high- 
ly successful.  The  plant  maintains  its  origi- 
nal physiology  and  follows  its  Chinese  pater- 
nity, putting  out  its  foliage  at  the  same  period 
that  it  does  in  China.  All  Dr.  Smith's  plants 
have  taken  root,  the  buds  began  to  develope 
leaves  about  the  20th  of  April,  though  the 
spring  has  been  backward,  and  he  could  then 
collect  a  sufficient  quisntity  of  leaves  to  make 
first  rate  tea.  He  says  the  leaves  are  most 
tender  and  delicate,  and  he  can  now  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  we  cannot  obtain  the  first 
quality  of  tea  from  China.  The  first  growth 
of  the  leaves  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  divest  it  of  humidity  by  firing  or 
roasting  to  sustain  so  long  a  voyage,  besides 
the  almost  certainty  of  utterly  destroying  its 
rich  and  precious  aroma.  When  the  tea  is 
cultivated  here,  this  process  of  roasting  may 
be  dispensed  with.  With  variety  of  soil, 
abundance  of  cheap  land  and  facilities  of  trans- 
portation, Dr.  S.  thinks  that  if  we  do  not  cul- 
tivate our  own  tea,  we  ought  to  be  tributary 
to  those  who  call  us  barbarians. — Late  Pa. 


Upper  Regions  of  the  Atmosphere.  —  J. 
Wise,  the  seronaut,  has  recently  published  a 
work  entitled,  "  History  and  Practice  of  iEro- 
nautics,"  from  which  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
derives  the  following  interesting  facts : 

"  In  one  place  he  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  still  quiet  of  the  heavens,  thus: — a  bee 
was  let  off  at  8,000  feet,  which  flew  away 
making  a  humming  noise.  At  the  altitude  of 
11,000  feet  a  great  linnet  was  liberated  which 
flew  away  directly,  but  soon  feeling  itself 
abandoned  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  ocean, 
it  returned  and  settled  on  the  stays  of  the 
balloon  ;  then  mustering  fresh  courage,  it  took 
a  second  flight  and  dashed  down  to  the  earth, 
describing  a  tortuous  yet  perpendicular  track. 
A  pigeon  let  off  under  similar  circumstances 
afforded  a  more  curious  spectacle.  Placed  on 
the  car,  it  rested  awhile,  measuring  as  it  were 
the  breadth  of  that  unexplored  sea,  which  it 
designed  to  traverse;  now  launching  into  the 
abyss,  it  fluttered  irregularly,  and  seemed  at 
first,  to  try  its  icings  on  the  thin  element,  and 
after  a  few  strokes  it  gained  more  confidence, 
and  whirling  in  large  circles  or  spirals,  like 
the  bird  of  prey,  it  precipitated  itself  into  the 
mass  of  extended  clouds,  where  it  was  lost 
from  sight." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Fire  Brigade  of  london. 

After  reading  the  following  lively  descrip- 
tion of  putting  out  a  fire  in  London,  we  felt  as 
if  we  had  received  a  little  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  the  vast  mass  of  human  beings 
crowded  into  that  wonderful  city.  The  details 
of  the  fire  department  incidentally  given  in  it,j 


may  furnish  matter  for  useful  reflection  here, 
where  a  reformation  in  that  thing  is  felt  to  be 
so  much  needed. 

The  article  is  condensed  from  a  London 
periodical  called  "  Household  Words." 

'  OTall  the  rallying  words,'  says  a  writer  in 
Charles  Knight's  "London,"  whereby  multi- 
tudes are  gathered  together,  and  their  energies 
impelled  forcibly  to  one  point,  that  of  "  Fire  /" 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  startling  and  the  most 
irresistible.  It  levels  all  distinctions;  it  sets 
at  nought  sleep,  and  meals,  and  occupations, 
and  amusements;  it  turns  night  into  day,  and 
Sunday  into  a  "  working  day  ;"  it  gives  dou- 
ble strength  to  those  who  are  blessed  with  any 
energy,  and  paralyses  those  who  have  none  ; 
it  brings  into  prominent  notice,  and  converts 
into  objects  of  sympathy,  those  who  were  be- 
fore little  thought  of,  or  who  were,  perhaps, 
despised;  it  gives  to  the  dwellers  in  a  whole 
huge  neighbourhood  the  unity  of  one  family.' 

But  even  while  we  are  trimming  our  mid- 
night lamp  to  write  this  paper,  the  cry  of '  Fire !' 
suddenly  resounds  from  a  distant  street.  The 
heavy  boots  of  a  policeman  clatter  along  be- 
neath our  window.  The  cry  is  repeated  by 
several  voices,  and  more  feet  are  heard  hurry- 
ing along.  The  fire  is  in  a  squalid  court, 
leading  into  a  mews  which  runs  close  to  the 
backs  of  the  houses  of  one  side  of  a  great 
square.  We  hastily  struggle  into  an  overcoat, 
snatch  up  a  hat,  and  issue  forth  to  follow  the 
alarming  cry. 

The  tumult  sounds  in  the  court ;  the  cry  of 
'Fire!'  is  wildly  repeated  in  a  woman's  voice 
from  [one  of  the  windows  of  the  mews  ;  now 
from  another  window  ! — now  from  several. 
'  Fire  !  fire  !'  cry  voices  of  many  passengers  in 
streets,  and  away  scamper  the  policemen  to 
the  nearest  stations  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  pass- 
ing the  word  to  other  policemen  as  they  run, 
till  all  the  police  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  clattering  along  the  pavement,  some  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  fire,  but  most  of  them 
either  towards  an  engine  station,  to  one  of  the 
Fire-escapes  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  to  pass 
the  word  to  the  policeman  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  run  to  the  engine-station  next  beyond. 
By  this  means  of  passing  the  word,  somebody 
arrives  at  the  gates  of  the  Chief  Office  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  in  Walling  street,  and,  seizing 
the  handle  of  the  night-bell,  pulls  away  at  it 
with  the  vigour  which  such  events  always  call 
forth. 

The  fireman  on  duty  for  the  night,  immedi- 
ately opens  the  gate,  and  receives  the  intelli- 
gence, cutting  short  all  loquacity  as  much  as 
possible,  and  eliciting  the  spot  where  the  fire 
has  broken  out,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
raging  when  the  person  left.    The  fireman 
then  runs  to  a  bell-handle,  which  he  pulls; 
and  applying  his  ear  to  the  mouth-piece  of  a 
pipe,  hears  a  voice  ask,  '  What,  is  it?'  (The 
fireman  hears  his  own  voice  sound  as  if  at  a 
great  distance ;  while  the  voice  actually  remote 
sounds  close  in  the  mouth-piece,  with  a  strange 
preternatural  effect.)    The  bell-wire  reachesB 
up  to  the  Superintendent's  bedside ;  and  theB 
bell  being  rung,  Mr.  Braidwood  raises  himselfB 
on  one  elbow,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  thel 
other  end  of  the  tube,  answers,  and  gives  or-B 
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ders.  A  few  words  of  dialogue  conducted  in 
this  way,  suffice.  Up  jumps  Mr.  Braidwood 
—crosses  the  passage  to  his  dressing-room 
(armoury  we  ought  rather  to  call  it),  and  in 
three  minutes  is  attired  in  the  thick  cloth  frock- 
coat,  boots,  and  helmet  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
fixing  buttons  and  straps  as  he  descends  the 
stairs. 

Meanwhile  all  the  men  have  been  equally 
active  below.  No  sooner  has  the  fireman 
aroused  Mr.  Braidwood,  than  he  rings  the  bell 
of  the  foreman,  the  engineer,  and  the  'single- 
men's  bell' — which  means  the  bell  of  the  divi- 
sion where  the  four  unmarried  men  sleep.  He 
then  runs  out  to  the  stables,  calling  the  '  cha- 
rioteer' by  the  way,  and  two  other  firemen 
lodging  close  by  ;  after  which  he  returns  to 
assist  in  harnessing  the  horses. 

Owing  to  this  simultaneous  action,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  special  and  general  duties,  by 
the  time  Mr.  Braidwood  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  the  engine  has  been  got  out,  and 
put  in  working  order.  All  its  usual  furniture, 
implements,  and  tools  are  placed  within,  or 
packed  about  it.  Short  scaling-ladders,  made 
to  fit  into  each  other,  are  attached  to  the  sides  ; 
six  lengths  of  hose;  branch-pipes,  director- 
pipes,  spare  nozzle,  suction-pipes,  goose-neck, 
dogs'-tails  (the  first  to  deliver  water  into  the 
engine;  the  second  are  iron  wrenches),  canvas 
sheet,  with  rope  handles  round  the  edge  (to 
catch  people  who  will  boldly  jump  out  of  win- 
dow), dam-board  (to  prevent  water  from  plug 
flowing  madly  away),  portable  cistern,  strips 
of  sheep-skin  (to  mend  bursting  hose),  balls  of 
cord,  flat  rose,  escape-chain,  escape-ropes, 
mattock,  saw,  shovel,  pole-axe,  boat-hook, 
crow-bar  to  burst  through  doors  or  walls,  or 
break  up  pavement ;  instruments  for  opening 
fire-plugs,  and  keys  for  turning  stop-cocks  of 
water-mains,  &c. 

All  being  ready,  the  Superintendent  mounts 
the  engine  to  the  right  of  the  driver,  and  the 
engineer,  foreman,  and  firemen  mount  also, 
and  range  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  long 
red  chest  at  the  top,  which  contains  the  mul- 
tifarious articles  just  enumerated.  Off  they 
start — brisk  trot — canter — gallop  !  A  bright 
red  gleam  overspreads  the  sky  to  the  west- 
ward. The  Superintendent  knows  that  the 
fire  in  the  court  has  reached  the  mews,  and 
the  stables  are  in  flames.    Full  gallop! 

Along  the  midnight  streets,  which  are  now 
all  alive  with  excited  people — some  having  left 
the  theatres,  others  wending  homeward  from 
supper  at  a  friend's,  from  dances,  or  perhaps 
late  hours  of  business  in  various  trades, — all 
are  running  in  the  direction  of  the  fire!  As 
the  engine  thunders  by  them,  the  gas-lamps 
gleaming  on  the  helmets  of  the  firemen  and 
the  eager  heads  of  the  horses,  the  people  send 
up  a  loud  shout  of  '  Fi-ire  !'  and  follow  pell- 
mell  in  its  wake. 

Arriving  at  the  mews,  the  Superintendent 
sees  exactly  all  that  has  happened — all  that 
must  happen — all  that  may  happen — and  all 
that  may  be  prevented.  The  court  is  doomed 
to  utter  ruin  and  ashes  ;  so  is  the  mews.  Two 
of  the  larger  stables  are  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
are  now  devouring  a  loft  full  of  hay  and 
straw.  But  in  doing  this,  their  luminous 
tongues  stretch  far  beyond,  seeking  fresh  food 


when  this  is  gone.  The  wind  too  ! — the  fatal 
w  ind,  sets  in  the  direction  of  the  square  !  The 
flames  are  struggling,  and  leaping,  and  striv- 
ing with  all  their  might  to  reach  the  back 
premises  of  the  houses  on  this  side  of  the 
square ;  and  reach  it  they  will,  if  this  wind 
continues  ! 

Meanwhile,  two  of  the  Fire  Brigade  engines 
from  stations  nearer  at  hand  than  that  of  the 
Chief  Office,  are  already  here,  and  hard  at 
work.  A  fourth  engine  arrives  from  the  Chief 
Office  close  upon  wheels  of  the  first — and  now 
a  fifth  comes  thundering  up  the  mews.  The 
Superintendent  taking  command  of  the  whole, 
and  having  ascertained  that  all  the  inmates  of 
the  court  and  mews  have  been  got  out,  gives 
orders  for  three  of  the  engines  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  overcome  the  fire,  and  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  it  spreading  to  the  houses  in  the 
square  on  each  side  of  the  one  which,  is  now 
so  imminently  threatened.  He  then  directs 
his  own  engine  and  one  other  to  be  driven 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house  in  the  square, 
so  as  to  attack  the  enemy  both  in  front  and 
rear  at  the  same  lime.  The  flames  have  just 
reached  it — not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost !  As 
he  drives  off,  innumerable  cries  and  exhorta- 
tions seek  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  to  make 
him  alter  his  intentions.  Several  voices,  loud- 
er and  more  excited  than  all  the  rest, — vocife- 
rating something  about  'saving  her  life' — cause 
him  to  pause,  and  prepare  to  turn,  till,  amidst 
the  confusion,  he  contrives  to  elicit  the  fact 
that  a  stable  cat  has  been  unable  to  escape, 
and  has  darted  out  upon  the  burning  roof 
of  a  loft — and,  also,  that  Mrs.  Jessikin's 
laundry — but  he  listens  no  further,  and  gallops 
his  engine  round  to  the  front  of  the  house  in 
the  square,  followed  by  shouts  of  excitement 
and  several  yells. 

The  Fire-escape  ladders  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety have  already  arrived  here  in  front. 

The  water-plugs  have  been  drawn,  and  the 
gutters  are  all  flooded.  The  gully-hole  is 
covered — a  dam-board  arrests  the  stream  and 
gives  depth — the  portable  cistern  is  quickly 
filled — the  suction-pipes  of  the  engines,  being 
placed  in  it,  both  of  them  are  got  into  position. 
The  flames  have  reached  the  back  of  the 
house  ;  their  points  are  just  seen  rising  above 
the  roof!  A  rush  of  people  seize  on  the  long 
pump-levers,  all  mad  to  work  the  engines. 
The  foreman  rapidly  selects  ten  for  each  side 
— sets  them  to  work — and  then,  one  at  a  time, 
takes  down  their  names  in  a  book  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  that  they  may  be  paid  a  shilling  an 
hour — those  who  choose  to  accept  it.  But  a 
hundred  volunteer  to  work — they  don't  want 
the  shilling — they  want  to  pump.  'Let  me 
pump!'  'i'wi  the  one  to  pump!'  '  Do  you 
want  any  more  to  pump  V  resound  on  all 
sides  from  men  of  all  classes,  while  the  crowd 
press  forward,  and  can  scarcely  be  got  to 
leave  room  enough  for  the  engines  to  be  work- 
ed— and  they  would  not,  but  for  the  man  with 
the  director-pipe,  who  soon  makes  a  watery 
circle  around  him.  The  fortunate  volunteers 
at  the  levers  now  begin  to  pump  away  with  a 
fury  that  seems  perfectly  frantic.  The  Super- 
intendent, who  has  had  many  a  fire-engine 
disabled  during  the  first  five  minutes  of  this 
popular  furor,  insists  upon  their  ardour  being 


restrained  ;  and  with  no  little  difficulty  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  his  pumping  done  a  degree 
less  madly.  Who,  that  did  not  know  them, 
would  believe  that  these  outrageous  pumpers 
were  the  very  same  people  who  stood  with 
lack-lustre  eyes  at  some  tedious  operation  in 
trade  or  workshop,  all  day  long;  or,  who  sat 
stolidly  opposite  each  other  in  an  omnibus, 
without  a  word  to  say,  and  seeming  too  dull 
for  either  thought  or  action  ?  Look  at  them 
now  ! 

The  wind  still  blows  strongly  from  the 
blazing  stables — the  flames  are  rapidly  eating 
their  way  through  the  house  from  the  back  ! 
The  two  upper  stories  are  already  on  fire.  A 
figure  appears  at  one  of  the  windows,  and 
makes  signs.  All  the  inmates  had  not  been 
got  out !  An  aged  woman — a  very  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  family — had  lingered 
behind,  vainly  endeavouring  to  pack  up  some 
of  her  dear  young  mistress's  clothes  and  trin- 
kets. A  prolonged  cry  bursts  from  the  crowd, 
followed  with  innumerable  pieces  of  advice — 
bawled,  hoarsely  shouted,  or  rapidly  screamed 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  the  firemen  direct- 
ing the  nozzle  of  the  hose. 

'  Point  the  nozzle  up  to  the  window  /' 

'  Up  to  the  roof  of  that  room  !' 

'  Smash  the  windows  !' 

'  The  Fire-escape  Mr.  Braidwood  !' 

'  Bring  the  ropes  for  her ! — throw  up  the 
ropes  to  her !' 

'  Don't  smash  the  windows  ;  you'll  cut  her  I' 

'  She's  gone  to  jump  out  at  the  back  !' 

'  She  is  lying  on  the  floor  J1 

'  She's  suffocated,  Mr.  Braidwood  !' 

'  Send  up  the  water,  to  bring  her  to  her 
senses  !' 

'She's  burnt  to  ashes,  Mr.  Braidwood — I 
see  her  lying  all  of  a  red  tinder  !' 

Amidst  these  vociferations,  the  Superinten- 
dent, having  a  well-practised  deaf  ear  for  such 
pieces  of  advice,  has  despatched  two  firemen 
to  ascend  the  stairs  (no  fireman  is  allowed  to 
enter  a  burning  house  alone)  while  two  others 
enter  below,  and  a  lengthened  hose  is  handed 
up  to  them  with  a  boat-hook  through  the  front 
drawing-room  window,  in  order  to  combat  the 
fire  at  close  quarters,  each  one  being  accom- 
panied by  another  fireman,  in  case  of  one 
fainting  from  heat  or  smoke,  and  meantime  to 
assist  in  getting  out  furniture  from  the  rooms 
not  yet  touched  by  the  flames. 

The  two  foremost  firemen  have  now  ascend- 
ed the  stairs.  One  remains  on  the  second- 
floor  landing,  to  watch  and  give  notice  if  their 
retreat  is  likely  to  be  cut  off,  while  the  other 
ascends  to  the  upper  room  where  the  poor  old 
servant  had  been  last  seen.  The  room  is 
quite  full  of  smoke.  He  therefore  drops  down 
directly  with  his  face  almost  touching  the  floor 
(because,  as  the  smoke  ascends,  he  thus  gets 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  clear  space  and  air), 
and  in  this  way  creeps  and  drags  himself 
along  till  he  sees  a  bundle  of  something  strug- 
gling  about,  which  he  at  once  recognises, 
seizes,  and  drags  off  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Almost  exhausted,  he  meets  his  comrade  on 
the  stairs,  who  instantly  giving  aid,  they 
bring  down  a  little  white,  smutty,  huddled-up 
bundle,  with  a  nightcap  and  arms  to  it;  and 
as  they  emerge  from  the  door,  are  greeted 
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with  shouts  of  applause,  and  roars  and 
screams  of 'Bravo!  Bravo!  God  bless  'em! 
Bravo!'  from  voices  of  men,  and  women,  and 
boys. 

The  old  woman  presently  comes  to  herself. 
She  holds  something  in  one  hand,  which  she 
had  never  loosed  throughout,  though  she 
really  does  not  know  what  it  is.  4  At  all 
events,'  says  she,  «  I've  saved  this!' 

It  is  a  hearth-broom. 

The  two  firemen,  each  bearing  a  hose,  have 
now  got  a  position  inside  the  house — one 
standing  on  the  landing-place  of  the  second- 
floor  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  flames, 
the  olher  planted  in  the  back  drawing-room. 
The  first  directs  his  nozzle  so  that  the  water 
strikes  with  the  utmost  force  upon  the  fire, 
almost  in  a  straight  line,  dashing  it  out  into 
black  spots,  and  flaws,  and  steam,  as  much  by 
the  violence  of  the  concussion  as  the  antago- 
nistic element.  The  other  fireman  directs  his 
jet  of  water  to  oppose  the  advances  of  the 
flames  from  the  rafters  of  the  stables  behind, 
and  the  wood-work  of  the  back-premises.  Both 
the  men  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  hot  steum, 
so  hot  as  scarcely  to  be  endurable,  and  caus- 
ing the  perspiration  to  pour  down  their  faces 
as  fast  as  the  water  runs  down  the  walls  from 
the  vigorous  4  playing  of  their  pipes.' 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  13. 

Third  Letter  from  J.  Barclay  to  M.  B. 

(Continued  from  page  309.) 

M.  B. — 14 1  am  desirous  of  being  as  concise 
as  possible."  44  IVIy  question,  sir,  is,  what  is 
the  character,  what  the  marks  and  definition, 
of  these  monitions  of  the  Friends'  inward 
Light,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  mo- 
nitions of  our  conscience,  in  the  case  of  any 
docirine  or  practice  which  we  each  think  it 
right  lo  maintain  ?" 

J.  B. — I  did  not  clearly  see  the  drift  of  thy 
question,  in  either  of  thy  two  former  letters, 
or  I  might  have  more  slraitly  answered  them. 
We  have  a  sufficient  and  sure  evidence,  in  and 
unto  ourselves  and  one  another,  that  we  are 
not  led  by  a  blinded,  a  mistaken  conscience, 
in  those  practices  and  principles  we  have 
adopted  ;  yet  the  characters  and  marks  of  these 
Divine  and  undeniable  teachings,  cannot  be 
declared  or  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  have  not,  or  do  not,  in  like  manner 
come  under  them,  and  so  themselves  witness 
to  the  truth  and  certainty  thereof.  The  apos- 
tles, when  they  had  been  discussing  a  matter, 
and  there  had  been  44  much  disputing,"  did 
nevertheless  come  lo  a  decision,  and  upon  the 
ground  of  the  assurance  they  had,  it  was  a 
right  one,  scrupled  not  to  say,  44  It  seemeth 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us,"  &c.  Now 
if  any  that  did  not  quite  unite  with  them  in 
this  their  judgment,  had  said,  How  do  ye 
know  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  might 
they  not  have  silenced  such  by  this  unanswer- 
able truth,  We  know  the  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd  from  that  of  the  stranger,  by  its  own 


character,  its  own  evidence  accompanying  it; 
and  this  is  the  surest  way  to  know  it  in  others 
also,  as  well  as  in  ourselves  ?  This  is  nearly 
the  language  of  G.  Craydock,  whose  works 
thou  mayst  have  read  ;  and  is  agreeable  to  the 
judgment  of  abundance  of  Protestant  writers. 

But  M.  B.  might  say,  44  I  and  others  of  my 
persuasion,  and  those  of  different  persuasions, 
believe  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  we,  trusting  that  we  have  the  best  guid- 
ance, have  come  to  opposite  conclusions  lo 
yourselves." 

J.  B. — Well,  as  I  said  before,  that  does  not 
derogate  from  the  truth  and  certainty  of  these 
Divine  intimations  or  revelations  ;  because  in- 
dividuals professing  this  best  source  of  instruc- 
tion and  information,  do  and  have  erred  and 
differed  in  judgment,  and  discerning  of  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  Take  any  scriptural  in- 
stance (where  no  miracle  is  involved),  suppose 
that  of  Jonah  preaching  to  the  Ninevites;  and 
if  thou  previously  conclude  that  we  can  give 
no  proof  to  such  as  demand  it,  that  we  are  led 
by  a  right  spirit,  to  do  or  believe  this  way  or 
the  other,  but  what  a  hypocrite  or  heretic 
could  pretend  to,  and  therefore  are  not  rightly 
directed  therein,  thou  wilt  be  brought  to  the 
same  mind  respecting  Jonah.  For  the  Nine- 
vites, if  unbelievers,  might  have  urged  the 
same.  This  however,  we  are  bold  and  have 
a  right  to  demand  of  such  as  question  us  here- 
in, that  if  our  doctrine,  life,  and  conversation, 
be  not  answerable  to  that  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  then  let  any  say  of  such  of  us,  that 
we  have  not  that  spirit  which  was  in  them. 
Such  argue  ill,  who  say  that  because  they 
know  not,  or  have  not  experienced  these  dis- 
tinct and  Divine  pointings,  so  as  to  be  assured 
they  are  of  God,  therefore  we  Quakers,  and 
all  the  cloud  of  witnesses  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles  unto  ours,  who  do  and  have  acknow- 
ledged them,  are  deceived.  Those  Jews  who 
believed  not,  neither  could  believe,  in  their 
then  slate  of  mind,  whatever  evidence  might 
have  been  presented  to  them,  (though  it  were 
miracles,)  might  have  argued  thus,  respecting 
the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  on  earth  in  that 
body  prepared  for  him.  We  know  that  Lu- 
therans, Calvinists,  Presbyterians,  Anabap- 
tists, Arminians,  Antinomians,  &c,  do  all  lay 
claim  lo  being  led  by  Scripture,  saying  it  is 
the  only  rule  ;  and  yet  they  differ  in  sentiment 
one  from  another.  Will  it  theiefore  follow, 
that  the  Scripture  is  not  the  rule,  nor  certain, 
because  none  of  these  can  give  a  certain  evi- 
dence  convincing  their  opposers  that  they  are 
led  by  it  ?  So  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  that 
affim  the  Spirit  to  be  the  pr  incipal  rule,  cannot 
give  any  evidence  to  convince  their  opposers 
that  they  are  led  by  it,  it  will  not  follow  that 
it  is  not  the  principal  rule,  or  that  they  err  in 
affirming  it  so  lo  be.  If  we  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  John,  respecting  our  full  assurance 
of  faith,  44  The  Spirit  which  is  Truth  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,"  or  in  other  words  that  there  is 
that  in  us  which  doth  assure  us  that  we  are 
in  the  Truth,  and  have  been — (1  mean  such 
of  us  as  are  what  we  profess  lo  be) — raised 
up  to  be  a  people  shewing  forth  the  primitive 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  early  followers  of 
Christ — if  we  say  thus,  thou  mayst  reply, 


14  What  is  thai  to  me]  I  am  not  convinced  of 
this."    Well  then,  we  argue,  thy  disbelief 
does  not  affect  us,  or  our  assurance.    Keep  to 
that  which  thou  dost  know,  and  act  up  lo  what 
thou  thinkest  right,  and  thou  wilt  do  well. 
The  facl  is,  we  want  no  proselytes  that  come 
not  in  through  the  door  of  undoubted  convic- 
tion by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  yet  we  wish  all 
men  would  mind  that  which  is  of  God  in  the 
conscience;  and  then,  though  they  mistook  the 
voice  of  the  Master  as  to  something,  (and  Paul 
did  egregiously  err  when  he  was  blindly  zeal- 
ous,) He  would  pass  by  their  sins  of  ignorance, 
and  revisit  them  with  ihe  calls  of  His  love, 
and  the  manifestations  of  his  light ;  and  as 
they  gave  up  in  simple,  humble  obedience, 
waiting  daily  as  at  Wisdom's  gate,  in  the  true 
nothingness  of  self,  and  abandonment  of  lhat 
in  them  which  is  high  and  full,  He  would  gra- 
dually  and  gently  exercise  and  discipline  ihem 
according  to  their  capacities  and  growths,  like 
as  a  man  does  his  servants,  or  a  parent  his 
children,  to  know  and  understand  his  ways 
and  commands;  so  lhat  by  degrees,  even  as  it 
were  a  beck,  or  frown,  or  smallest  hint,  would 
hardly  be  mistaken.    Thus,  and  thus  only, 
through  successive  degrees  of  obedience,  thou 
mayst  come  to  know,  from  thy  own  experi- 
ence, the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  leads  into  all 
Truth,  to  be  a  most  self-evidencing  Spirit, 
when  he  appears  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
man  ;  though  such  as  have  but  lately  submit- 
ted themselves  thereunto,  are  liable  in  some 
degree  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  appearances 
of  the  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  an  angel  of 
light ;  they  not  having,  as  yet,  fully  attained 
to  that  immediate  perception,  that  clear  and 
perfect   discernment,   that   intuitive  savour 
thereof,  which  the  more  advanced  and  estab- 
lished scholars  in  the  school  of  Christ  most 
certainly  have.    For  as  the  sun  is  not  to  be 
seen  or  known,  but  in  and  by  his  own  light, 
yet  is  fully  seen  thereby  of  those  whose  vision 
is  not  defective,  and  whose  faces  are  thither- 
ward turned  ;  so  in  this  instance,  this  heavenly 
Light  is  known  only  by  its  own  incomparable 
and  indescribable  beauty  and  brightness,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  shine  in  the  heart,  and  the  eye 
of  the  mind  is  opened  and  directed  towards  the 
place  where  it  appears. 

Farewell. — A  lew  words  more,  and  I  have 
done,  for  this  lime.  Be  faithful,  my  friend, 
be  faithful  to  manifested  duty.  Be  honest  with 
thyself  and  thy  God  ;  and  there  I  leave  thee; 
not  doubling  but  lhat  if  this  continues  thy  hap- 
py case,  under  whatever  profession  thou  now 
art,  or  mayst  be  best  satisfied  with,  a  blessing 
will  attend  thee.  Accept  this,  from  one  that 
is,  and  desires  to  remain,  thy  nearly  inter- 
ested and  real  friend, 

J.  B. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  encourage  vnduly  a  further 
correspondence,  longing  for  ihee  lo  come  by 
a  shorter  and  surer  way  to  satisfaction  in  such 
matters,  than  any  outward  testimony  from  a 
less  feeble  creature  than  myself  can  open  for 
thee;  yet  would  I  by  no  means  unduly  discour- 
age the  same,  if  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  any 
service. 

A  further  postscript.  On  looking  over  what 
I  have  written,  it  just  occurs  to  me  lo  say,  as 
a  note  on  that  passage  about  Acts  xv.  28,  that 
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in  our  church  affairs,  and  in  matters  ih.xi  have 
come  befoio  us  from  time  10  time — some  of 
these  (as  thou  mayst  suppose)  of  vast  import 
ance  to  the  very  being,  as  well  as  the  well- 
beiiiii.  of  our  Society — «c  have  witnessed,  as 
our  history  testifies,  in  our  measure  (lor  we 
pre>ume  not  to  think  of  ourselves  above  our 
measures)  the  same  holy  Head  to  preside 
amongst  us  in  our  religious  assemblies,  whe- 
ther specially  lor  worship  or  not — the  same 
Divine  and  heavenly  wisdom  and  grace  to 
direct  us  in  our  doings  and  decisions — that  our 
forefathers  sought  after,  waiied  for,  and  wit- 
nessed, and  we  believe  the  Church  of  Christ 
had  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  present, 
indeed,  is  wiih  us  a  day  of  great  degeneracy  ; 
and  many,  many  of  iho>e  who  should  by  this 
time,  have  been  as  pillars  and  monuments  of 
Divine  grace  and  guodness,  are  merely  dwarfs 
in  a  real  heartlelt  experience  and  possession 
of  what  they  profess,  "  having  the  form  of 
godliness,  but"  in  effect  "  denying  the  power," 
by  not  receiving  the  same,  and  dwelling  under 
it ;  and  so  hardly  deserve  the  honourable 
stigma"  of  Quaker,  never  having  themselves 
"trembled  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  in  any 
sense  of  the  expression.  These  are  stumbling 
blocks  indeed  toothers,  who  plainly  see  them 
to  be,  more  »or  less,  a  worldly-minded  set. 
Such  greatly  clog  our  chariot  wheels,  many 
ways  ;  and  we  are  increasingly  concerned  in 
tender  love  for  them,  desiring  they  may  be 
aroused  and  awakened  to  see  their  lamentable 
condition,  and,  through  merciful  help,  still  held 
out  to  many,  may  mend  it. 


as  willing  to  be  nothing  as  anything,  and  who 
seek  not  their  own  honour,  but  the  honour 
which  comoih  from  God  only.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  our  nature  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Truth,  neither  can  we  possibly,  of 
ourselves,  retain  it  in  our  experience.  Let  us 
then  watch, — let  us  fear  as  well  as  love, — let 
us  be  sure  to  take  heed  to  oursejves  first,  then 
to  the  flock." 


Enemies. — Have  you  enemies  !  Go  straight 
on  and  mind  them  not.  If  they  block  up  your  appr|ze( 
path,  walk  around  then,  and  do  your  duty  re-'1 
gardless  of  their  spite.  A  man  who  has  no 
enemies,  is  seldom  good  for  any  thing — he  is 
made  of  that  kind  of  material  which  is  so 
asily  worked  that  everyone  has  a  hand  in  it. 

sterling  character — one  who  ihinks  for  him- 
self, and  speaks  what  he  thinks,  is  always 
sure  to  have  enemies.  They  are  as  necessary 
to  him  as  fresh  air :  they  keep  him  alive  and 
active.  A  celebrated  character,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  used  to  iemark,  "  They 
are  sparks,  which  if  you  do  not  blow,  will  go 
Dut  of  themselves."  Let  this  be  your  feeling, 
while  endeavouring  to  live  down  the  scandal 
jf  those  who  are  bitter  against  you.  If  you 
top  to  dispute,  you  do  but  as  they  desire,  and 
ipen  the  way  for  more  abuse.  Let  the  poor 
hings  talk — there  will  be  but  a  re-action,  if 
you  perform  your  duly  ;  and  hundreds  who 
.vere  once  alienated  from  you,  will  flock  to 
you  and  acknowledge  their  error. — British 
Friend. 


'The  propagation  and  promotion  of  vital 
Christianity,  are  solemn  and  ponderous.  Who 
sufficient  for  them?  Not  the  wise  and 
earned  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ;  not  the 
rich  and  great  in  earthly  possessions  and  rank  ; 
not  the  prudent  and  crafty  in  human  policy  ; 
but  those  whose  sufficiency  is  of  and  from  the 
Lord  Almighty  ;  who  have  no  confidence  in 
•hat  which  appertains  to  the  flesh, — who  are 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1850. 

GEORGE  LOYELL. 

George  Lovell,  of  London,  son  of  George 
and  Margaret  Lovell,  of  Bristol,  deceased  Se- 
cond month  27th,  ,819,  ..  ;.ed  21  years. 

For  some  lime  Uelore  ne  was  laid  on  the 
bed  of  suffering,  this  dear  young  man  had 
manifested  an  increasing  desire,  that  he  might 
be  strengihened  to  act  more  and  more  consist-' 
ently  with  our  high  and  holy  profession.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  a  large  manufacturing) 
establishment,  belonging  to  some  members  of] 
our  Society,  in  the  ciiy  of  London,  when  he 
met  with  an  accident  by  which  he  received  a 
double  fracture  of  the  leg. 

On  the  day  pievious  to  this  occurrence,  he 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  father, — "I  am  fully 
aware  that  nought  but  real,  heartfelt  religion 
availeth  anything.  I  deeply  feel  that  all  else 
is  'vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.'  No  mortal 
knows  how  I  have  wrestled  for  it  of  late  ;  but 
it  seems  out  of  my  reach.  I  would  give  all  I 
possess,  and  endure  every  trial  and  persecu- 
tion, to  be  an  humble  Christian." 

For  about  a  week  after  the  accident,  he  ap- 
peared to  progress  favourably;  when  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis,  supervening,  he  was 
d  of  the  uncertainty  which  must  be 
attached  to  the  prosnect  of  bis  recovery  ;  and 
a  desire  was  expressed  that  ho  might  be  fa- 
voured with  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  He 
replied,  that  he  sought  for  it,  but  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  the  inward  quiet, 
and  stability  of  mind,  for  which  he  longed  ; 
that  in  time  of  healih,  he  had  desired  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  ;  and  that  this  desire  still 
continued  with  him.  Some  days  afterwards, 
he  was  enabled  to  say,  that  his  mind  was  pre- 
served in  much  calmness  and  peace,  and  he 
believed  this  illness  would  be  blessed  to  him. 
He  frequently  requested  that  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  might  be  read  ;  and  seemed 
particularly  pleased  with  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  John,  saying  he  knew  them  almost  by 
heart,  and  that  they  emphatically  described 
the  love  of  God  to  poor,  lost  man. 

On  the  day  before  his  decease,  after  a  visit 
from  one  of  his  medical  attendants,  he  queried 
of  a  relative,  "  Is  it  thought  I  shall  recover  ? 
Thou  needst  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me.  I  am 
quite  calm,  and  feel  no  fear  of  death  now. 
What  a  consolation  it  will  be  to  my  parents  to 
know  this  !" 

As  the  disorder  increased,  his  sufferings 
were  at  times  very  great,  yet  it  was  a  privi- 
lege to  witness  how  remarkably  his  mind  was 
supported  and  preserved  in  calmness  and 
peace. 

A  rapid  sinking  took  place  the  following 
day  ;  and  he  exclaimed  with  earnestness,  "  Tell 
me,  I  am  dying  ;"  adding,  "  Better  far  to  die 


and  go  to  Thee,  gracious  Lord,  than  to  remain 
in  this  world  of  vanity  and  strife; — to  enter 
( he  pearl  gates  into  Thy  streets  of  glory." 
On  his  medical  attendants  enteiing  the  room, 
addressing  the  physician,  and  apparently  de- 
siring the  time  of  his  release,  he  again  ex- 
claimed, "  Tell  me  I  am  dying  ;  I  want  thee 
to. tell  me  I  am  dying." 

During  the  following  hour,  he  remarked 
how  healthy  he  had  been,  previous  to  this 
affliction  ;  that  he  had  looked  forward  to  life 
with  good  prospects,  but  relinquished  all,  for 
it  was  far  belter  to  go,  and  be  forever  wiih  his 
Saviour,  who  had  died  for  him  upon  the  cross  ; 
adding,  "  I  shall  be  foiever  wiih  Him  ;  not 
i  irn  any  merit  of  my  own,  but  of  His  free 
mercy,  who  has  washed  me  from  my  sins  in 
His  own  blood."  Aftera  pause  he  continued, 
"On  this  bed  I  have  wilnessed  the  forgiveness 
of  my  sins.  Death  has  lost  its  sting,  and  the 
grave  its  victory." 

Nature  was  now  sinking  rapidly,  whilst  at 
intervals  he  was  engaged  in  vocal  supplication. 
He  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  those  pre- 
sent, and  sent  a  message  of  dear  love  to  his 
absent  parents.  Aftera  time  of  much  stillness, 
during  which  it  appeared  as  if  the  scene  would 
shortly  close,  he  revived,  and  queried  of  one 
of  his  friends  who  was  watching  around  his 
bed,  "  Is  there  any  hope  ?  Thou  knowest  it 
is  right  to  try  the  means."  It  was  replied, 
"  We  must  be  prepared  to  give  thee  up."  This 
met  an  immediate  response  by  the  dear  suf- 
ferer breaking  forth  in  strains  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise;  uttering  amongst  others,  the  fol- 
lowing expressions  :  "  Now  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly  !  Oh  !  if  it  be  Thy  blessed  will,  come 
quickly  and  take  me  to  thyself."  A  solemn 
silence  ensued  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 


ALONE,  AND  YET  NOT  ALONE. 

And  art  thou  then  indeed  alone, 

With  thousands  moving  near  thy  side, 
Companionless,  a  slighted  one, 

Where  myriads  of  thy  race  abide  ? 
Hast  thou  no  kindred  ? — None  are  left. 

No  friends? — Thou  hadst,  but  all  are  gone. 
Nay,  then  indeed,  thou  art  bereft, 

But  not,  O  child  of  earth,  alone. 

Alone,  in  this  fair  world  of  ours, 

Where  sun  and  moon  alternate  shine  ? 
While  earth's  ten  thousand  thousand  flowers 

Lift  up  their  loving  eyes  to  thine? 
The  winds  of  evening  kiss  thy  cheek, 

The  lapsing  waters  soothe  thine  ear, 
And  heaven's  high  stars  in  silence  speak  ; — 

Oh,  wilt  not  thou  incline  to  hear  ? 


Alone  ! — believer,  child  of  God  ! 

It  is  not  so — It  cannot  be. 
Though  all  were  cold  beneath  the  sod 

Who  ever  loved  or  thought  of  thee, 
An  ever-present,  Mighty  One 

Is  with  thee, — will  be  to  the  end. 
Thou  hast  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 

Art  thou  alone  wiih  such  a  friend  ? 

[Churchman's  Monthly  Penny  Mag. 

"I  would  be  sorry  to  discourage  my  younger 
brethren  in  religious  Society  from  making  Intlo 
verbal  offerings  in  our  meetings  for  discipline; 
1  do  not  like  to  see  them  always  sit  as  neuier, 
indifferent,  and  unconcerned  hearers  of  what 
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is  going  on.  I  believe  if  more  sat  as  ihey 
ought  in  these  meetings,  watching  and  waiting, 
and  feeling  after  the  arising  of  good  in  their 
own  minds,  there  would  be  more  who  would 
have  to  utter  a  few  words  accompanied  with 
life.  Here  is  the  point.  Life  is  the  crown, 
but  words  without  life,  kill  and  wound  ;  and  so 
spread  death  and  darkness,  instead  of  life  and 
light.  Such  humility  should  be  the  covering 
of  our  spiiils,  that  it  would  be  manifest  to  the 
sensible  part  of  the  assembly,  that  we  '  had 
been  with  Jesus.' " 


"  May  our  dispositions  and  inclinations  be 
rectified  and  sanctified,  that  whatever  we  do, 
it  may  be  under  the  Divine  blessing,  and  ap- 
probation ;  may  our  speaking  and  uniting  be 
locked  and  unlocked  by  the  muster  key  of  the 
Spirit  which  opens  and  shuts  in  pure  and  per- 
fect wisdom.  We  may  find  ourselves  oflen  in 
the  company  of  friends  whom  we  esteem  and 
love,  and  yet  not  find  much  satisfaction  or  edi- 
fication accrue  to  our  minds  from  their  society  ; 
let  us  as  we  can  cultivate  a  renewal  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Divine  Spring;  then,  if  in 
our  diligent  search  for  it,  we  meet  wiih  little 
streams  by  the  way  which  have  issued  there- 
from, they  will  be  consolatory  and  refreshing. 
If  we  extract  any  solid  comfort  and  true  grati- 
fication from  the  society  of  any  creature,  it 
must  be  by  the  adjunction  of  the  Creator  ;  a 
thousand  cyphers,  without  the  addition  of  that 
one,  are  of  no  value." 


PERFECTION. 

Those  that  come  to  a  perfect  state,  know 
that  their  salvation  is  not  of  their  works,  how 
good  and  pure  soever  I  hey  may  be,  bit  merely 
by  grace,  through  Jesus  Christ;  and  this  in 
respect  of  these  following  observations,  viz.  : 

First,  It  was  the  appearance  of  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  the  power  of  God,  that  brought  them 
off  from  their  sin  and  imperfect  ion.  They  have 
not  left  them  off  of  themselves,  but  do  own 
that  it  is  the  grace  of  God,  as  the  apostle  did. 
Tit.  ii.  11,  12.  For  the  grace  of  God  that 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all 
men,  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world. 

Here  you  may  see  that  it  is  the  appearance 
of  the  grace  of  God  that  leads  to  perfection  : 
And  this  perfection  is  not  yet  a  perfect  salva- 
tion ;  for  those  that  have  it,  may  fall  from  it 
again,  and  so  not  be  saved  ;  but  those  that  en- 
dure to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 

But,  secondly  :  It  is  Christ  who  is  the  pre- 
server and  keeper  unto  the  end,  of  those  that 
trust  in  Him.  The  apostles  testify  that  those 
who  are  delivered  from  the  corruptions  of 
this  world,  must  know  him  to  be  their  keeper, 
who  had  gathered  them  out  of  the  world. 
Therefore  said  Jude  in  his  epistle,  Now  unto 
Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and 
to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of 
his  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  Peter  testifieth, 
You  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through 
faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed  in 
the  last  time.  And  Paul  testified  that  the 
keeping  [of  the  saints]  is  by  Jesus  Christ. 


And  so,  here  you  may  see,  that  the  bring- 
ing to  the  state  of  perfection,  and  the  keeping 
from  falling  from  it  again,  are  both  the  work 
of  Christ.  Yet  this  is  not  a  perfect  salvation, 
for  this  does  not  put  away  the  former  sins. 

But,  thirdly :  Whoever  comes  to  perfect 
salvation,  he  comes  to  know  Christ  to  be  an 
offering  for  sin,  and  to  obtain  reconciliation 
with  God  and  forgiveness  of  his  former  sins. 
For  all  the  holy  conversation  and  perfection  of 
life,  can  be  counted  no  more  but  his  duty,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  [by  them]  obtain  remission 
of  one  of  his  former  sins. 

But  those  that  confess  their  sins  and  forsake 
them,  such  come  to  forgiveness  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  come  to  know  fiis  blood  cleansing  them 
from  their  former  sins;  and  so  they  come  to 
perfect  salvation  by  grace,  not  by  works,  but 
by  faith,  that  works  in  the  love  of  God  unto 
obedience,  without  which,  faith  is  but  dead 
and  makes  no  man  saved.  Those  that  have 
this  true  faith  and  hope  in  them  purify  them- 
selves, as  He  is  pure.  He  that  has  not  this 
hope  does  not  purify  himself,  neither  does  he 
believe  that  he  can  do  it ;  and  by  this  we  know 
the  true  believers  from  the  false,  and  by  this 
sinners  are  made  manifest,  that  cannot  stand 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. — Stephen 
Crisp. 

Educating  Indians. — The  State  of  New 
York  has  authorized  the  education  often  Indian 
children  in  the  State  Normal  School.  The 
number  will  be  promptly  made  up.  Three 
have  been  selected  from  the  Tonawanda  Re- 
servation, and  the  rest  will  be  taken  from  other 
localities. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

(Concluded  from  page  310.) 

The  very  object  of  religious  Society  is  the 

preservation  and  help  of  the  members.  The 

strong;  are  to  aid  the  weak  and  the  faltering, 
...  <^ 
and  where  any  deviate  either  in  principle  or 

practice,  they  that  are  spiritual,  and  through 
the  Lord's  mercy,  are  preserved  in  a  watchful, 
lowly,  and  consistent  walk,  are  to  labour  for 
their  convincement  and  restoration,  in  that 
heavenly  love  which  seeks  the  return  of  the 
wandering.  In  a  society  made  up  of  indivi- 
duals whose  minds  are  differently  constituted, 
and  who,  with  intentions  equally  honest,  may 
take  different  views  of  the  same  matter,  both 
sound  reason  and  religious  duty  call  for  the 
exercise  of  gentleness  and  forbearance. 

It  is  often  much  easier,  as  well  as  more 
agreeable  to  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  to  de- 
preciate or  to  silence  those  who  do  not  accord 
with  our  opinions,  than  to  exert  ourselves,  in 
the  meekness  of  Divine  wisdom  and  .the  ten- 
derness of  Gospel  love,  to  convince  their  judg- 
ments, and  draw  them  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  But  no  one 
who  has  any  religious  reflection  can  entertain 
a  doubt  that  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  attain 
this  blessed  result,  than  it  would  be  to  cut  off 
a  brother,  or  to  separate  from  him. 

When  we  consider  our  own  frailty  and  lia- 
bility to  err ;  how  frequent  are  the  occasions 


on  which  we  have  to  sue  for  the  mercy  and 
forgiveness  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ; 
how  great  has  been  his  long-suffering  and  pa- 
tience towards  us ;  how  he  has  pitied  our 
weakness,  borne  with  our  rebellion  and  stub- 
bornness ;  and,  despite  of  our  slowness  to 
learn,  has  condescended  again  and  again  to 
instruct  us  in  that  which  we  knew  not;  surely 
a  sense  of  such  boundless  love  and  compas- 
sion may  well  teach  us  how  great  is  the  obli- 
gation resting  on  us  to  "  be  kind  to  one  an- 
other, tender  hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
and  bearing  one  with  another,  even  as  God 
for  Christ's  sake  has  forgiven  us." 

It  was  with  feelings  and  views  of  this  kind 
that  that  honourable  servant  of  Christ,  George 
Fox,  was  led  to  set  up  meetings  for  discipline 
in  our  religious  Society  ;  and  where  this  bless- 
ed Spirit  is  suffered  to  reign  in  them,  and  the 
harsh  and  hasty  disposition,  as  well  as  the 
fallen  wisdom  of  man,  is  kept  down,  long 
experience  has  proved  the  benefit  of  them. 
He  who  came  to  save  men's  lives,  and  not  to 
destroy  them,  whose  Divine  purpose  it  was  to 
gather  all  to  himself  and  not  to  scatter,  con- 
descends to  own  those  meetings  with  his  holy 
presence,  to  sweeten  and  unite  the  spirits  of  the 
faithful  members  in  a  harmonious  travail  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  to  bind  them  up  in  his  own  hea- 
venly bundle  of  love  and  life.  Here  there  will 
be  no  lording  over  the  heritage — no  self-seek- 
ing, or  desire  to  carry  our  own  views  and  pur- 
poses— no  driving  the  flock  to  the  injury  of 
the  young,  the  weak,  or  even  the  halting  ;  but 
a  holy  care  to  eye  singly,  and  to  follow,  the 
"  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  who  laid  down 
his  precious  life  for  us. 

What  a  mercy  it  is  that  amid  all  the  weak- 
nesses which  have  attended  our  Society,  and 
the  eclipses  which,  at  times,  have  come  over 
its  beauty,  we  have  cause  thankfully  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  degree  of  this  precious  heal- 
ing and  preserving  Spirit  has  still  been  merci- 
fully vouchsafed  to  the  living  among  us  ;  and 
though  the  rashness  and  impetuosity  of  some 
zealous  ones,  have  at  times  threatened  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  body,  yet  the  Lord  has 
graciously  interposed,  and  through  the  calm- 
ing influences  of  his  love  averted  the  cala- 
mity. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  descriptive, 
and  consonant  with  the  character  and  views 
of  our  religious  Society,  in  the  expression  of 
"  waiting  for  the  way  to  open."  The  fulness 
of  meaning,  the  safety,  and  the  value  of  the 
idea  contained  in  these  words,  are  only  known 
to  those  who  have  realized  them  in  their  own 
experience,  by  patiently  waiting  for  the  clear 
unfolding  of  Divine  counsel.  We  trust  a  pe- 
riod may  never  come  when  either  the  phrase 
or  the  practice  shall  be  obsolete  among  us. 

One  or  two  subjects  remain  to  be  noticed, 
in  which  the  characteristics  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  portray,  have  been  strikingly  ex- 
emplified. Little  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  Friends  freely  imported,  traded 
in,  and  consumed,  distilled  spirituous  liquors. 
While  many  who  were  useful  members  of  the 
Society  unhesitatingly  continued  these  prac- 
tices, there  were  others  in  whose  minds  there 
was  a  growing  scruple  respecting  them,  and 
who  felt  conscientiously  bound  to  refrain  from 
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all  participation  in  the  pernicious  article. 
Among  ihese,  John  Woolman  stood  conspicu- 
ous. The  meekness  of  his  spirit,  the  tender- 
ness with  which  he  regarded  the  feelings  ol 
others,  and  his  caution,  while  he  (irmly  main- 
tained his  own  views,  not  to  press  them  un- 
dulv  on  his  brethren  who  were  not  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  he  did,  are  beautifully  illustra- 
tive of  the  Gospel  principles  which  have  hap- 
pily proved  the  preservation  and  strength  of 
the  Society. 

Others  gradually  became  imbued  with  the 
same  scruples,  and  at  length  the  practice  of 
importing  and  trading  in  ardent  spirits  was 
discouraged, — afterward  it  was  prohibited, — 
then  distilling  grain  was  interdicted, — lastly, 
distilling  of  every  kind,  was  forbidden.  To 
the  present  day,  however,  the  patient,  perse- 
vering, and  affectionate  labour  of  the  Society 
is  continued  toward  those  who  either  use  the 
article  as  drink,  or  give  it  toothers;  by  which 
means  many  have  been  reclaimed,  and  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  it  have  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  small  fraction. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
John  Woolman,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the 
excellent  remarks  he  makes  on  the  subject  of 
paying  the  taxes  levied  for  carrying  on  "war. 
Many  of  his  brethren  entertained  opinions  re- 
specting it,  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1755,  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  under  weighty  consideration, 
[t  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  much 
diversity  of  sentiment.  Friends  at  that  time 
were  actively  engaged  in  administering  the 
iffairs  of  the  government  ;  some  of  them  held 
:onspicuous  posts  in  it,  and  viewed  the  objec- 
ion  to  paying  the  taxes  as  disloyal,  and  likely 

0  give  just  offence  to  the  authorities  in  the  mo- 
her  country.  The  controversy  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  and  some  acrimony  was  in- 
]ulged  in.  Each  side  were  confident  of  the 
•ectitude  of  their  motives,  and  the  correctness 
)f  their  course.  Year  after  year  the  matter 
was  under  discussion,  and  the  views  of  Friends 
•eemed  to  approximate  very  little.  Still  the 
:pi rit  of  patient  forbearance  was  cherished, 
ind  those  who  viewed  the  payment  of  the 
axes  as  a  direct  infringement  of  the  Society's 
veil  known  testimony  against  war,  avoided 
Messing  their  views  to  an  extreme.  But,  as 
vas  to  be  expected,  in  discussing  a  matter  in 
vhich  so  deep  an  interest  was  felt,  and  in 
vhich  many  believed  the  precious  testimony 
f  Truth  was  involved,  some  excitement  and 
sperity  were  exhibited.    Serious  doubts  arose 

1  the  minds  of  some,  whether  the  discussion 
f  the  matter,  year  after  year,  was  profitable, 
nd  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1757,  the  fol- 
>wing  minute  was  made,  which  is  worthy  of 
articular  attention,  viz.: 

"  A  weighty  consideration  of  the  minutes 
nd  proceedings  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
nd  the  present  slate  and  circumstances  of 
riends  in  these  provinces,  and  more  espe- 
ally  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
jecting the  diversity  of  sentiments  which  hath 
ppeared  concerning  the  payment  of  the  pto- 
incial  tax,  being  proposed  ;  It  is,  after  con- 
derable  time  spent  in  deliberation  and  a  solid 
inference  thereon,  agreed,  that  a  committee 
f  thirty  Friends  be  appointed  to  consider  and 


report  to  the  meeting,  whether  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  the  said  tax,  and 
some  other  considerations  necessarily  arising 
therefrom,  under  our  present  circumstances, 
may  at  this  time  be  entered  into  by  this  meet- 
ing, with  a  prospect  of  the  testimony  of  Truth 
being  advanced,  and  peace  and  concord  pro- 
moled  and  maintained  among  us." 

Deep  as  was  the  interest  felt  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  and  much  as  the  minds  of 
many  were  exercised  respecting  it,  yet  the 
meeting  uniied  in  referring  to  a  committee  the 
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decision  whether  it  would  be  proper  even  to 
discuss  it  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  com- 
mittee made  the  following  report,  viz. : 

"Agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  the  meet- 
ing, we  have  met  and  had  several  weighty  and 
deliberate  conferences  on  the  subject  commit- 
ted to  us,  and  as  we  find  there  is  diversity  of 
sentiments,  we  are,  for  that  and  several  other 
reasons,  unanimously  of  the  judgment  that  it 
is  not  proper  (o  enter  into  a  public  discussion 
of  the  matter,  and  we  are  one  in  judgment, 
that  it  is  highly  necessary  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  recommend  that  Friends  every- 
where endeavour  earnestly  lo  have  their  minds 
covered  with  fervent  charity  toward  one  an- 
other— all  which  is  submitted  to  the  meeting." 

The  wisdom  and  Christian  prudence  of  this 
recommendation  was  apparent.  Having  la- 
boured on  each  side  to  convince  others  of  their 
views,  and  discharged  their  duty,  in  this  way, 
and  foreseeing  the  evil  which  must  result  from 
excited  discussion,  the  alienation  of  feeling  it 
might  produce,  the  liability  to  hasty  and  un- 
guarded expression  during  the  heat  of  debate, 
by  which  near  friends  might  be  hurt  or  even 
separated,  they  wisely  resolved  to  let  it  drop, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  accorded  with  this  view  by 
the  following  minute,  viz. : 

"  Which,  [the  report]  being  read  and  delibe- 
rately and  weightily  considered,  the  meeting 
unanimously  concurs  therewith,  and  after 
divers  exhortations  and  declarations,  tending 
to  confirm  Friends  in  that  spirit  of  charity  re- 
commended, it  is  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the 
said  Report  be  sent  to  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings,  with  the  Extracts  of  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  dignified,  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  moderation  and  forbearance, 
and  of  the  excellent  principle  of  waiting  with 
each  other  in  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  love, 
until  it  shall  please  the  great  Bead  of  the 
Church  to  open  a  way  for  relief  of  exercised 
minds,  in  which  all  may  happily  harmonize. 
There  were  men  in  that  Yearly  Meeting  of 
vigorous  and  active  minds,  ardent  feelings, 
enlarged  and  clear  perceptions,  whose  position 
and  influence  in  civil  and  religious  Society 
would  have  enabled  them  to  carry  their  views 
over  the  heads  of  their  brethren,  and  the  clerk 
was  himself  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  But  they  prized  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  the  body  more  than  any  personal 
considerations,  and  were  even  willing  to  deleft 
their  own  convictions  of  what  was  right,  rather 
than  press  hardly  on  the  feelings  of  a  brother. 
Although  some  suffered  their  property  to  be 
distrained,  and  sold  at  heavy  sacrifices,  rather 


than  comply  with  demands  which  some  of 
their  brethren  freely  paid;  yet  by  a  patient 
and  faithful  support  of  their  testimony,  keeping 
their  minds  open  and  tender  toward  their  bre- 
thren who  diliered  from  them,  the  standard  of 
Truth  was  gradually  exalted  and  the  difficulty 
at  length  terminated. 

When  the  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out, 
the  subject  again  claimed  the  serious  attention 
of  many  exercised  Friends,  and  the  taxes 
levied  being  in  part  for  civil,  and  in  part  for 
military  purposes,  rendered  the  case  difficult, 
and  to  some  perplexing.  In  177H  the  sub- 
joined minute  was  made  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, viz. : 

"The  following  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in 
their  report  being  produced  to  the  meeting,  was 
considered  with  great  deliberation  ;  and,  a  so- 
lemnity attending,  it  is  with  unanimity  approv- 
ed,  and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  solid 
notice  and  attention  of  Friends,  as  the  united 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  meeting  at  this 
time,  viz. : 

"The  committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  take  into  consideration  the  minute 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  relating  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  present  war,  have  several 
times  met,  and  deliberately  attended  to  this 
weighty  and  important  subject  ;  and  having 
given  opportunity  to  many  Friends  who  were 
not  of  our  number,  freely  to  express  their  sen- 
timents, experience,  and  tender  feelings  on  this 
matter ;  We  find  that  in  the  several  different 
quarters,  a  religious  scruple  hath  appeared  and 
increased  among  Friends  against  the  payment 
of  such  taxes;  their  minds  being  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  engaged  faithfully  to  maintain  our 
Christian  testimony  against  joining  with  or 
supporting  the  spirit  of  wars  and  fightings  ; 
which  have  remarkably  tended  to  unite  us  in 
deep  sympathy  with  the  Seed  of  Life  in  their 
hearts.  And,  feeling  a  sincere  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  such  a  gradual  progress  as  may  be 
consistent  with  his  Divine  will  ;  we  earnestly 
desire  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  fervently 
recommend  to  all  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  that  in  singleness  of  heat  t  we  may  be 
truly  exercised  in  giving  due  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  unerring  Grace,  and  strictly  careful 
not  to  stifle  or  suppress  the  secret  monitions 
thereof  in  our  minds;  and  that  all  may  be 
closely  excited  to  watchfulness  and  care,  to 
avoid  complying  with  the  injunctions  and  re- 
quisitions made  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
on  war,  which  may  produce  uneasiness  to 
themselves,  or  tend  to  increase  the  sufferings 
of  their  brethren:  which  we  apprehend  will 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  advancing  our 
Christian  testimony  in  purity,  and  of  preserv- 
ing us  in  a  conduct  consistent  with  the  holy 
principle  we  profess.  Thus  we  shall  experi- 
ence love  and  concord  lo  prevail  amongst  us, 
which  will  enable  us  to  seek  and  promote  the 
edification  one  of  another  in  that  '  faith  which 
worketh  by  love,'  freed  from  eveiy  censute 
inconsistent  therewith." 

The  instances  we  have  given  furnish  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  disposes  the  hcaits 
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of  his  people  to  fulfil  his  gracious  purposes  in 
the  gradual  advancement  of  his  cause  in  the 
earth.  No  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history 
more  strongly  exemplifies  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  Christian  forbearance  and  patient 
wailing,  and  as  it  has  been  a  means  of  preser- 
vation to  the  church  in  past  days,  so  we  trust 
it  will  continue  to  prove  a  blessing  to  the  latest 
period  of  its  existence. 


TO  F- 


Selected  for 


'The  Friend.' 


BY  J.  It.  LOWELL. 

When  on  my  ear  your  loss  was  knell'd, 

And  tender  sympathy  upburst, 
A  litlle  rill  from  memory  swell'd 

Which  once  had  soothed  my  bitter  thirst. 

And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  you 

Some  portion  of  its  mild  relief, 
That  it  might  be  as  healing  dew, 

To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grief. 

After  our  child's  untroubled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way, 
And  on  our  home  the  shades  of  death 

Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay, 

And  friends  come  round  with  us  to  weep 
The  precious  spirit's  swift  remove, 

This  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 
Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love : 

"  They  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care 
Soon  cross  the  meadow's  tender  prime, 

And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare, 
The  shepherd  strives  to  make  them  climb, 

To  airy  shelves  of  pastures  green 

That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side, 

Where  grass  and  flowers  together  lean, 

And  down  through  mists  the  sunbeams  slide. 

But  naught  can  tempt  the  timid  things 
The  steep  and  rugged  path  to  try, 

Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings; 
And  seared  below  the  pastures  lie ; 

Till  in  his  arms  their  lambs  he  takes, 

Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go, 
Then  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks, 

They  follow  on  o'er  rock  and  snow. 

And  in  those  pastures  lifted  fair 

More  dewy  soft  than  lowland  mead, 

The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care, 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed  !" 

This  parable,  by  nature  breathed, 
Blew  on  rhe  as  the  south  wind  free, 

O'er  frozen  brooks,  that  float  unsheath'd 
From  icy  thraldom,  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision  through  the  night 
Would  all  my  happy  senses  sway, 

Of  the  good  Shepherd  on  the  height, 
Or  climbing  up  the  stony  way, 

Holding  our  own  dear  lamb  asleep! 

And  like  the  burthen  of  the  sea 
Sounded  that  voice  along  the  deep, 

Saying,  "  Arise  and  follow  me" 


The  Lovisiana  Sugar  Crop. — It  appears 
from  a  statement  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  season  of  1849-50,  and  published 
in  New  Orleans,  thai  there  are  in  that  Stale 
15o6  sugar  plantations.  Their  produce  last 
season  amounted  to  247,923  hogsheads,  or, 
including  the  wet  sugar  which  is  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  molasses  cisterns,  is  estimated 
at  12,500,000  pounds.  The  molasses  is  esti- 
mated at  forty-five  gallons  to  the  1000  pounds 
of  sugar,  or  in  the  aggregate  about  12,000,000 
gallons.  Of  the  1536  plantations,  there  are 
only  1455  producing  ones,  and  81  which 
have  been  recently  opened,  having  as  yet 
made  no  crops.  Of  the  latter  number,  sixty- 
two  will  produce  crops  to  a  limited  extent  next 
season,  and  nineteen  not  until  1851—52.  Some 
of  the  plantations  have  refineries,  and  others 
make  their  entire  crop  in  white  clarified  sugar. 
The  entiie  losses  to  the  crop  last  year,  by  the 
various  crevasses,  is  estimated  at  eighteen 
thousand  hogsheads.  In  Texas  there  are 
about  thirty. five  sugar  plantations  that  will  ex- 
port about  10,000  hogsheads  of  the  present 
crop,  of  1000  pounds  each,  and  the  export 
from  thence  next  year,  will  probably  be  dou- 
ble that  quantity. — Late  Paper. 

The  Opium  Trade. — The  traffic  in  this  de- 
moralizing drug  in  China  has  steadily  increas- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  native 
authorities  to  suppress  it.  The  possession  of 
the  Island  of  Hong  Kong  has  given  the  Eng 
lish  new  and  enlarged  facilities;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drug  shipped  to  China  last  year  was 
50,000  chests.  According  to  the  most  recent 
intelligence  it  will  reach  60.000  chesis  this 
year.  As  the  opium  from  British  India,  the 
kind  consumed  in  China,  is  in  chests,  averag- 
ing each  about  120  lbs.,  the  above  estimates 
indicate  the  prodigious  quantities  of  6,000,000 
and  7,200,000  lbs.  of  the  noxious  drug  intro- 
duced into  that  empire. 


the  Astor  House  by  this  process,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  trial  will  be  made  within  a 
month,  as  soon  indeed  as  (he  machine  can  be 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  That  establishment 
is  now  lighted  by  gas  made  by  the  proprietors 
on  the  premises,  and  has  no  connection  wiih 
any  gas  company  whatever.  The  pipes  and 
burners  now  used  are  adapted  to  bum  Paine's 
carbonized  hydrogen.  All  that  will  be  neces- 
sary, will  be  to  detach  them  from  the  present 
apparatus  and  join  them  to  the  new  one.  The 
experiment  will  be  tried  under  the  eye  of  the 
proprietors  and  other  gentlemen,  find  collusion 
or  trick  will  be  impossible.  Every  means 
will  be  taken  to  ensure  a  fair  trial,  all  the  par- 
ties being  as  desirous  of  success  as  H.  M. 
Paine  or  his  friends  can  be.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  thing  will  be  established.  If  he  fails,  that 
will  be  the  end  of  the  affair." 

From  another  paper  we  add  the  following: 

"  Revolution  j>f  Light  and  Heat. — A  con- 
tract has  been  made,  says  the  New  York  He- 
rald, to  light  and  heat  the  Astor  House  in  that 
city,  by  the  apparatus  invented  by  Henry  M. 
Paine,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  He  has  been 
successful  in  applying  his  invention  to  the 
printing-office  of  the  Baltimore  Clipper,  and  if 
he  succeeds  in  the  application  of  his  new  prin- 
ciple to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Astor  House,  a  revolution  will  be  the  con- 
sequence in  our  whole  systern  of  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  driving  machinery.  Parties  have 
entered  into  bonds  to  give  the  inventor  one 
million  of  dollars  for  his  invention,  with  a  view 
io  have  it  generally  applied  to  practice  ;  and  a 
commencement  will  be  made  within  ten  davs." 


Human  Philosophy. — Philosophy  is  a  proud, 
sullen  detector  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of 
man.  It  may  turn  him  from  the  world  with 
a  proud,  sturdy  contempt  ;  but  it  cannot  come 
forward  and  say,  "  Here  are  rest,  grace,  peace, 
strength,  consolation  !" — Cecil. 
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Florida  Fruits. — The  Ancient  City,  pub- 
lished at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  notices  fine  pine 
apples  growing  there,  and  says  they  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  with  a  little  protection 
occasionally  in  the  winter.  The  banana  also 
grows  there  abundantly,  as  well  as  the  fig, 
date,  plum,  orange,  &c,  and  the  tropical  fruits 
might  readily  be  added  with  proper  culture  and 
atiention. 


We  ventured  in  our  last  number  to  copy 
from  another  paper,  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hydra  Electrical  Light,  the  extraor- 
dinary new  discovery  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Henry  M.  Paine,  and  we  find,  as  we  ex- 
pected, that  the  information  has  produced  not 
a  litlle  sensation  among  our  readers,  and  va- 
rious degrees  of  belief  and  unbelief.  By  the 
annexed  paragraph  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, it  will  be  seen,  that  we  may  not  be  long 
in  a  state  of  uncertainly  as  to  the  degree  ol 
credibility  wiih  which  the  announcement  may 
be  received  : 

"  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  lighting 
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WANTED 

A  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Raspberry  St 
Coloured  School  for  Girls.  Apply  to  Hannaf 
J.  Newhall,  No.  202  Spruce  street;  Enirm 
H.  Edwards,  No.  192  Spruce  street ;  or  Sural 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Thoma 
Arnold,  in  Stanford,  New  York,  the  6th  of  Fitth  mo 
John  Gurney,  a  member  and  elder  of  Stanfor 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  Of  tlii 
dear  Friend  it  may  be  said,  that  he  was  of  a  mee 
and  quiet  spirit,  his  life  and  conversation  comportin 
with  his  profession  :  his  allable  and  unassuming  mat 
ners  endeared  him  not  only  to  his  numerous  fa  Mil; 
but  to  a  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  by  whom  t 
was  much  respected  and  beloved  ;  and  we  believe  thi 
they,  witli  his  bereaved  widow,  may  have  the  conso 
ing  assurance  that  his  day's  work  was  done,  and  f 
is  now  gathered  to  his  everlasting  rest,  with  the  "ju 
of  all  generations."  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  h 
hold  ttie  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
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The  Fire  Brigade  of  London. 

(Concluded  from  page  316.) 

But  next  door — lo  the  right — what  a  long 
succession  of  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
chairs  issue  forth,  varied  now  and  then  with  a 
dripping  hamper  of  choice  wine,  and  the  sound 
of  cracking  hottles;  now,  with  a  flattened  cra- 
dle, now  a  tea-tray  of  richly-bound  books  ; 
now,  a  turbot-botile,  and  then  more  chairs  ! 

In  the  door-way  of  the  house  on  the  left, 
the  e  is  a  dreadful  j .tin.  A  troublesome,  huge 
.mahogany  table  hits  fixed  one  of  its  corners 
into  the  wall,  on  one  side,  and  the  brass  cas- 
tor of  one  leg  into  a  broken  plank  of  the  floor- 
ing, on  the  oilier,  just  as  a  Broadwood  hori- 
zontal-grand was  ceming  down  the  stairs  in 
the  most  massive  manner  (like  a  piano  con- 
scious of  Beethoven),  with  its  five  bearers. 
These  five  men  with  the  piano- forte,  receiving 
a  check  in  ihe  passage  from  three  men  bear- 
ing boxes  and  a  large  clothes-horse,  who  had 
themselves  received  a  check  by  l he  jam  of  the 
hu^e  mahogany  and  its  eight  or  nine  excited 
blockheads,  the  stoppage  Jeanne  perfect,  and 
the  confusion  sheer  madness.  Some  of  the 
inmates  of  this  house,  who  had  been  wildly 
helping  and  handing  down  all  sorts  of  things, 
observing  what  a  stoppage  had  occurred  be- 
low, and  believing  they  had  no  more  time  lo 
spare  before  the  flames  would  penetrate  their 
walls,  brought  baskets  to  the  window,  and 
with  great  energy  threw  out  a  quantity  of 
beautiful  china,  glass,  and  choice  chimney  or- 
naments down  upon  the  stones  below,  to  be 
taken  care  of;  also  an  empty  hat-box. 

Above  all  the  tumult,  and  adding  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  wildness  and  abrupt  ener- 
gies of  the  scene,  a  violent  knocking  at  doors 
in  the  square  is  frequently  heard,  sometimes 
by  policemen,  at  oilier  times  by  exciied  rela- 
tions suddenly  arriving,  desperate  to  give  their 
advice,  nnd  see  it  attended  lo.  The  bedroom 
windows,  in  rows  on  eiiher  side,  are  alive  with 
heads,  many  of  them  in  night-caps,  while  the 
-ipper  windows  of  several,  apparently  '  the 
nurseries,'   are   crowded  with  while  dolls, 
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whose  round  white  nobs  are  eagerly  thrust 
forth.  In  the  windows  of  the  houses,  lights 
are  seen  lo  qiove  about  rapidly  from  room  to 
room,  and  windows  are  continually  thrown 
up  ;  a  figure  looks  out  wildly — then  suddenly 
disappears. 

The  two  firemen  who  had  gained  positions 
inside  the  house,  each  with  his  long  hose  sup- 
plied from  the  engine  below,  had  hitherto 
maintained  their  posts  ;  the  one  on  the  second- 
floor  landing  having  very  successfully  repelled 
ihe  advance  of  the  fire,  the  other  in  the  back 
drawing-room  having  fairly  obtained  a  masle- 
ry.  But  a  strong  gust  of  wind  rising  again, 
sets  all  their  previous  success  at  nought.  The 
flames  again  advance;  and  all  their  work  has 
to  be  done  over  again. 

By  this  lime  the  two  men  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  two  other  firemen  are,  however,  close 
at  hand  lo  relieve  them.  They  take  their 
places.  As  the  flames  advance,  the  engines 
below  are  worked  with  redoubled  energy  by 
the  people,  who  also  relieve  each  other  ;  but 
no  one  will  relinquish  his  place  at  the  pump- 
lever,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  stand,  or  have 
one  heave  up,  or  one  bang  down,  more.  Still 
the  flames  advance  !  —  they  enter  the  house  ! — 
the  front  drawing-room  is  suddenly  illumina- 
led  ! — a  glare  of  light  is  reflected  from  a  great 
looking-glass  on  one  of  the  wails  !  A  loud 
shout  of  excitement  resounds  from  the  crowd 
— while  bang  !  bang  !  go  the  engine-pumps. 

The  fireman,  who  is  surrounded  by  so 
strong  a  glare  of  light  that  he  appears  all  on 
fire,  is  seen  to  retreat  a  few  paces  towards  the 
door.  He  is  presently  joined  by  another  fire- 
man, who  runs  to  the  front  drawing-room  win- 
dow, out  of  which  he  suspends  an  iron  chain 
to  secure  their  escape,  in  case  of  need,  and 
then  returns  to  his  comrade.  They  rally,  and 
each  with  his  brass  director-pipe  advances 
again  within  half-a-dozen  paces  of  the  blazing 
walls.  They  are,  foot  by  foot,  driven  back 
into  the  front  drawing-room.  The  flames 
follow  them,  and  soon  are  very  close  to  the 
or-molfl  fiame-work  of  the  great  looking- 
glass. 

Bang  !  bang  !  go  the  engines. 

'  Save  the  glass  !'  shout  numbers  of  voices- 

'  The  ceiling  !  the  ceiling 's  bursling  down  !' 

O  o  o 

cry  others. 

Bang  !  bang  !  go  ihe  engines. 

'  Save  the  pieces  !' 

'  The  door-post's  on  fire!' 

'  Look  behind  you  !' 

'  The  glass  ! — the  glass  !' 

'  Save  yourselves  !' 

Bang  !  bang  !  go  the  engines. 

The  Superintendent  hits  sent  orders  to  the 
firemen  to  give  no  more  attention  to  the  inte- 
rior of  this  house,  except  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  spreading  lo  the  adjoining  houses. 
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Consequently,  ihe  streams  of  water  are  now 
directed  to  drenching  the  walls,  and  bealing 
back  the  flames  on  either  side.  The  great 
looking-glass,  no  longer  an  object  of  special 
protection,  is  presently  reached  by  the  flames; 
they  coil  aad  cluster  round  the  frame-work, 
which,  breaking  out  into  jets  of  coloured  fire, 
gives  a  splendid  magnificence  to  the  design  of 
ihe  carving.  The  crowd  jump  up  and  down 
to  see,  and  also  from  excilement.  The  flames 
flap  about,  and  point  their  long  luminous 
tongues  across  the  broad  plate  of  ihe  glass, 
which  for  a  moment  reflects  every  object  in 
the  room, — the  falling  ceiling — the  firemen  in 
their  helmels — ihe  blazing  luin  around  ; — and 
then,  crack  ! — clash  !  clash  ! — the  whole  falls, 
a  wreck  of  sharp  angles. 

Again  a  loud  shout  from  the  crowd  below  ! 
— not  so  much  of  regret  as  a  kind  of  wild  pur- 
poseless joy,  which  causes  them  again  to  leap 
up  and  down,  expecling  and  (without  knowing 
ii)  hoping  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  some 
other  glass  in  the  room.  Melted  lead  from  the 
roof  now  runs  gleaming  down — spurting  upon 
the  helmet  of  one  of'the  firemen,  and  then  run- 
ning in  straggling  lines  down  his  thick  coat ; 
while  a  slate  falling,  as  usual,  edgeways, 
sticks  across  the  centre-piece  of  his  comrade's 
helmet.  Now,  with  a  rattling  and  loud  rum- 
ble, falls  the  partition  between  the  front  ana 
back  drawing-rooms,  and  with  it  a  great  part 
of  the  ceiling  !  A  terrific  shout  of  alarm 
bursts  from  the  crowd.  The  two  firemen  are 
buried  in  the  ruins.  The  whole  space  is  filled 
with  the  dense  smoke  and  with  piles  of  lath 
and  plaster,  and  brick  and  blazing  wood. 

But  see! — a  helmet,  white  with  mortar, 
rises  from  the  floor  near  the  window-sill — and 
now  another  !  One  after  the  other,  the  ex- 
hausted firemen  descend  the  iron  chain,  and 
are  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  Superiniendent 
and  two  of  their  comrades  below,  while  loud 
shouts  and  vociferalions  of  applause  burst  from 
the  crowd. 

The  stable  cat,  too,  from  the  mews  !  See! 
she  has  crossed  between  ihe  burning  rafters, 
and  leaped  into  the  balcony  of  the  next  house, 
with  smoking  tail  and  ears. 

The  flames  have  been  smothered  for  a  time 
by  this  fall  of  ihe  ceiling  and  partition-wall  ; 
the  Superintendent  has  now  got  seven  engines 
round  to  the  front ;  he  lakes  advanlage  of  tho 
fortunate  accident  ;  the  wind,  loo,  has  shified  ; 
ihe  seven  engines  pour  torrents  of  water  upon 
the  smoking  mass  and  against  the  walls,  and 
thus  continue  till  the  most  frightful  of  all  ene- 
mies is  thoroughly  subdued  and  reduced  to 
blackness  and  quietude.  Most  dismal  is  tho 
scene  of  devastation  ;  but  ihe  enemy  is  at  all 
events  laid  prostrate  and  rendered  incapable 
of  further  mischief. 

Drenched  to  the  skin  with  cold  water,  and 
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reeking  at  the  same  time  wilh  perspiration,  the 
gallant  men  of  the  Fire  Brigade  return  to  their 
several  quarters.  Two  of  them,  however, 
remain  on  watch  with  an  engine  all  night,  a 
change  of  clothes  and  'a  dram' being  sent 
them  from  the  station. 

The  present  efficient  condition  of  fire-en- 
gines, as  may  easily  be  supposed,  has  only 
been  the  result  of  many  years  of  skilful  expe- 
riment and  practical  experience.  Our  ances- 
tors (notwithstanding  their  wisdom)  were  by 
no  means  furnished  with  such  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing fire,  although,  from  the  great  num. 
ber  of  wooden  buildings,  and  greater  quantity 
of  wooden  materials  employed,  to  say  nothing 
of  thatch,  they  had  greater  need  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  had  not  so  many  scienti- 
fic combustibles  among  them.  Still,  the  want 
of  a  proper  engine  is  manifest  from  what  we 
know  of  their  attempts  in  that  way.  They 
used  squirts, — actually  nothing  but  squirts. 
Every  alderman  was  obliged  to  provide  one. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  squirt  was  not 
of  schoolboy  dimensions,  but  so  large  as  to  re- 
quire two  men,  holding  it  in  their  arms  be- 
tween them,  like  a  sort  of  mummy,  to  dip  its 
nose  into  a  bucket,  and  then,  raising  it  to  the 
proper  angle,  discharge  the  contents  at  the 
building  on  fire. 

The  first  construction  of  the  fire-engine, 
properly  so  called,  is  attributable  to  a  German 
named  Hautsch,  in  1657,  which  was  after- 
wards improved  by  the  brothers  Van  der  Hey- 
den,  in  1672.  But,  though  the  merit  of  the 
invention  confers  all  due  honour  on  the  engi- 
neering mind  of  Germans,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  character  of  the  people  was 
ever  of  a  kind  to  induce  the  working  of  them 
with  promptitude  or  efficiency.  So  recently 
as  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  stay- 
ing in  the  town  of  Bonn,  intelligence  was 
brought  of  a  fire  at  Popplesdorf,  a  village 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant.  The  town 
engine  was  got  out  by  a  couple  of  men,  wilh 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  the  horse — one 
horse — being  put  to,  it  was  trotted  off  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner.  Outside  the  town 
gates  we  overtook  a  number  of  students  and 
other  gentlemen,  all  leisurely  sauntering  with 
their  pipes  towards  Popplesdorf,  never  doubt- 
ing but  they  would  be  in  ample  time  before  the 
engine  had  extinguished  the  fire.  And  so 
they  were,  for  it  was  burning  nearly  half  the 
day.  Nevertheless,  the  Prussian  Government 
have  been  the  first  lo  purchase  the  invention 
of  the  Steam  Fire  Engine.  Their  theories  in 
the  matter  seem  perfect ;  but  to  put  out  a  fire 
with  promptitude  cannot  be  done  even  by  a 
Steam  Fire  Engine  without  a  little  human 
activity. 


Starch  Manufactory. — There  is  an  im- 
mense Starch  Factory  at  Oswego,  producing 
the  following  results  :  It  consumes  2000  bush- 
els of  ripe  corn  per  week,  and  manufactures 
40,000  pounds,  or  1000  boxes  of  starch  dur- 
ing the  same  time.  There  are  11  furnaces, 
wilh  corresponding  drying-rooms,  and  200 
cisterns  for  receiving  the  starch  in  the  fluid 
form.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  about 
70,  and  the  value  of  the  starch  annually  ma- 
nufactured exceeds  $124,000. 


Mineral  Wealth  of  Sovthern  Illinois. — 
The  Morgan  County  (111.)  Journal,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Mineral  wealth  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois, in  the  course  of  which  it  says: — Hardin 
county  has  Iron  enough  for  fifty  Pacific  Rail- ■ 
roads  ;  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Gallatin 
and  Salina  have  exhaustless  stores  of  coal. 
Pope  county  has  large  bodies  of  brown  Haema- 
tite iron  ore,  and  also  of  very  pure  lithomarge, 
or  rock  marrow,  an  interesting  mineral,  very 
rare  in  this  country.  Hardin  county  is  rich 
in  lead  ore  and  zinc.  The  ore  is  that  called 
zinc  blend,  being  a  sulphuret  of  zinc.  We 
have  seen  this  ore  lying  in  such  quantities  at 
a  single  spot,  that  a  large  steamboat  could 
have  been  loaded  down  wilh  it.  At  one  point, 
only  half  a  mile  from  the  Ohio,  it  occurs  in 
the  same  pit  with  lead,  though  in  a  separate 
body,  in  immense  blocks  of  pure  crystallized 
ore,  weighing,  in  some  instances,  a  ton  each. 
The  art  of  reducing  this  ore,  by  a  cheap  pro- 
cess, is  unknown  in  this  country  except  to  a 
very  few  ;  and  this  ore  has  been  chiefly  used 
for  making  brass,  by  fusing  it  with  (he  ore  of 
copper.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
might,  at  this  place,  be  made  very  profitable, 
being  far  more  valuable  than  lead.  Especially 
might  it  be  made  valuable  for  the  preparation 
of  zinc-white,  a  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  is 
destined  to  supersede  the  white  lead  as  a  paint. 
It  is  equally  durable  with  lead  as  a  colour,  and 
does  not  turn  yellow  as  lead  does.  It  is  also 
free  from  the  poisonous  qualities  possessed  by 
preparations  of  lead,  which  render  its  effects 
upon  the  workmen  who  use  it,  so  disastrous. 
As  being  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  there 
are  also  found  here,  ores  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
copper,  cobalt,  and  cadmium  ;  though  none  of 
them  in  any  considerable  quantity.  There 
are  also  in  Pope  county,  large  beds  of  very 
pure  lithomarge  or  rock  marrow. 


Cvrrants  and  Gooseberries. — It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  not  one  in  a  hundred  understands 
the  simple  process  of  cultivating  either  cur- 
rants or  gooseberries,  although  it  has  been  de- 
tailed in  all  the  horticultural  books  with  which 
the  world  abounds.  Thousands  of  persons, 
with  every  appliance  for  success,  are  still  con- 
tent to  live  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  these 
delicious,  healthy,  and  cheap  luxuries,  merely 
because  they  have  not  thought  of  the  matter. 
They  have  a  few  stinted  bushes  set  in  the 
grass,  with  three-fourths  of  the  stocks  dead, 
and  then  wonder  why  they  do  not  bear  in 
abundance. 

There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  shrub  grow- 
ing than  the  currant,  properly  propagated  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  gooseberry. 
But  to  put  out  a  parcel  of  old  roots,  thrown 
into  the  streets  by  a  more  intelligent  neighbour, 
is  but  a  poor  way,  and  will  as  poorly  repay 
the  cost  and  trouble.  Cultivators  who  pay 
any  attention  to  the  subject,  never  allow  the 
root  to  make  but  one  stock,  or,  as  the  English 
say,  "  make  them  stand  on  one  leg" — thus 
forming  a  beautiful  miniature  tree. 

To  do  this,  you  must  take  sprouts  of  last 
year's  growth,  and  cut  out  all  the  eyes,  or  buds 
in  the  wood,  leaving  only  two  or  three  at  the 
top;  then  push  them  about  half  the  length  of 


the  cutting,  into  mellow  ground,  where  they 
will  root,  and  run  up  a  single  stock,  forming 
a  beautiful  symmetrical  head.  If  you  wish  it 
higher,  cut  the  eyes  out  again  the  second  year. 
I  have  one  six  feet  high.  This  places  your 
fruit  out  of  the  way  of  hens,  and  prevents  the 
gooseberry  from  mildewing,  which  often  hap- 
pens when  the  fruit  lies  on  or  near  the  ground, 
and  is  shaded  by  a  superabundance  of  leaves 
and  sprouts.  It  changes  an  unsightly  bush, 
which  cumbers  and  disfigures  your  garden, 
into  an  ornamental  dwarf  tree.  The  fruit  is 
hirger,  and  ripens  better,  and  will  last  on  the 
bushes,  by  growing  in  perfection,  until  late  in 
the  fall. 

The  mass  of  people  suppose  that  the  roots 
make  out  from  the  lower  buds.  It  is  not  so — 
they  start  from  between  the  bark  and  wood,  at 
the  place  where  it  is  cut  from  the  parent  root. 
—  Vermont  Chronicle. 


The  Peach  Worm. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  we  hope, 
that  all  peach-trees  suffering  from  attacks  of 
the  peach-worm  should  be  thoroughly  examin- 
ed, and  cleared  of  these  intruders,  before  the 
end  of  the  present  month.  The  exudation  of 
gum  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  mixed  with 
the  pulverized  bark,  is  a  sure  indication  of 
their  presence.  The  mode  of  dislodging  them 
is  well  described  by  a  certain  distinguished 
horticulturist  in  Downing's  Magazine,  under 
the  incog,  of  "Old  Digger." — Cultivator. 

"You  can  do  this  good  turn  for  a  peach- 
tree  in  five  minutes,  by  lifting  the  soil  around 
it  two  or  three  inches  deep,  laying  bare  the 
stem  just  between  wind  and  water,  as  the  old 
sailors  say.  If  all  looks  clean  and  smooth 
there,  very  well;  replace  the  soil  again.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  see  gum,  then  look  out 
for  the  enemy.  Scratch  a,  moment  with  your 
knife  where  the  gum  oozes  out,  and  you  will 
get  on  his  trail  ;  cut  into  the  bark  till  you.  find 
him — in  the  shape  of  a  white  grub,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long — and  when  found, 
'  make  no  note  of  it,'  but  settle  his  accounts  as 
rapidly  as  you  can. 

"  This  grub  comes  from  an  egg  laid  in  the 
bark,  in  summer,  bjr  the  winged  insect.  Un- 
less the  creature  is  wonderfully  abundant,  it 
contents  itself  with  looking  about  for  the  ten- 
der bark  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On 
this  account,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  outwit  the 
rascal  by  heaping  up  a  little  cone  or  pile  of 
wood-ashes,  tan,  or  sand,  say  six  inches  high, 
around  the  trunk.  The  sole  object  of  this  is 
to  guard  the  soft  place  in  the  bark  at  the  neck 
of  the  tree.  On  this  account  you  must  clear 
away  the  pile  every  fall,  so  as  to  let  the  bark 
harden  again.  If  you  do  not,  but  keep  it  there 
winter  and  summer,  you  will  find  that  it  does 
no  more  good  than  blowing  against  the  wind 
—  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  bark  be- 
comes tender  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  instead  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  before." 

The  same  eminent  writer  gives  us  the  re- 
sults of  an  experiment  in  treating  these  little 
fellows  wilh  hot  water;  which,  however,  for 
general  use,  will  not  be  found  quite  so  conve- 
nient for  the  worm  as  the  knife  : — 

"  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  experiment, 
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(though  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  ye!  had  time  to 
get  up  the  t/xori/.)  that  a  good  dose  of  hot 
water  is  a  means  of  bringing»to  many  a  peach- 
tree  just  ahout  giving  tip  its  life.  It  seems 
to  rouse  i he  vital  powers  ;  and  if  there  is  life 
enough  left,  a  good  scalding  at  the  neck  seems 
to  produce  a  re-action  that  is  at  times  quite 
wonderful. 

"Three  years  ago  I  had  two  trees,  a  poach 
and  a  favourite  apricot,  that  had  been  failing 
for  a  couple  of  seasons — often  thought  before 
that,  very  serviceable  trees.  They  had  been 
rather  badly  treated  by  the  worm,  to  be  sure, 
but  that  had  been  attended  to  in  lime,  and  the 
roots  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  fair  condition. 
Still  the  trees  dwindled,  looked  sickly,  and 
bore  litile  or  no  fruit.  As  a  desperate  reme- 
dy, I  resolved  on  a  trial  of  hot  water.  I  re- 
moved the  soil  directly  around  the  neck  of  the 
tree,  making  a  basin  three  inches  deep  and 
twenty  inches  across.  Into  this  I  poured 
twelve  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

"  To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  trees,  in- 
stead of  dying,  immediately  pushed  out  vigo- 
rous shoots,  took  a  healthy  appearance,  and 
made  a  tine  growth  of  wood,  and  have  since 
borne  two  crops  of  delicious  fruit.  I  experi- 
mented last  year  again,  with  equal  success, 
and  now  am  ready,  like  old  Dr.  Sangrado,  to 
prescribe  hot  water  in  all  desperate  cases." 

From  the  Daily  News. 

Arrival  of  an  East  Indian  Embassy. 

The  Steamship  Ripon  brought  to  Southamp- 
ton, Eng.,  on  the  28th,  from  Alexandria,  an 
extraordinary  embassage  from  the  kingdom  of 
Nepaul,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet.  It  consist- 
ed of  his  Excellency  General  Jung  Bahadoor 
Koorman  Ranagee,  Prime  Minister  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  his  suit  of  24  persons, 
the  most  distinguished  of  which  were  Col. 
Jugget  Shumshere  Koormon  Ranagee,  and 
Col.  Dheer  Shumshere  Ranagee,  brothers  of 
the  general,  Capt.  Rumihr  Singh  Adhikaree 
Khajee  Kurbeer  Khutree,  Capt.  Hemdul  Sing 
Thapa,  Lieut.  Kurbeer  Khutree,  Lieut.  Lall 
Singh  Khutree,  and  Lieut.  Bheem  Sen  Rana, 
and  a  great  many  other  terrible  men  with  ter- 
rible names.  The  general's  visit  to  England 
is  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  the 
King  of  Nepaul  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
he  is  charged  with  a  complimentary  letter  and 
costly  presents,  consisting  of  the  most  valu- 
able Nepaulese  productions  and  manufactures, 
worth,  it  is  said,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  pounds  sterling,  from  the  King  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. 

According  to  the  accounts  in  the  Southamp- 
ton papers,  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
embassy,  since  it  left  Nepaul,  have  amounted 
to  nearly  £10,000.  His  excellency  and  suite 
profess  the  religion  of  Buddhism  ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  strict  notions  of  religion,  diet  and 
ablutions,  and  their  dread  of  having  their  food, 
or  the  vessels  which  contained  it,  touched  by 
the  Christians,  they  were  compelled  to  engage 
the  whole  of  the  forecabins  and  saloons  of  the 
Ripon,  in  which  they  fitted  up  a  cooking  appa- 
ratus, which  was  constructed  out  of  a  large 
square  box  made  of  planks  and  paddle  floats, 
filled  with  mud  and  sand.    The  fuel  they  used 


was  charcoal.  The  principal  food  on  board 
was  poultry,  kids,  eggs,  rice  and  vegetables. 
They  took  in  themselves,  at  each  port  they 
touched  at,  what  water  they  wanted. 

As  the  description  of  this  embassy  will  like- 
ly interest  our  readers  quite  as  much  as  poli- 
tical details,  we  subjoin  other  particulars: 

The  features  of  the  Nepaulese  partake  of 
the  Mongolian  and  Hindoo  caste.  Many  of 
the  embassy  are  most  pleasing  and  handsome 
looking  men,  and  their  dresses  are  gorgeous 
beyond  description. 

The  General  is  a  handsome  and  most  intel- 
ligent man,  about  32  years  of  age,  very  dark, 
with  long  jet  black  hair.  He  is  the  first  Hin- 
doo of  high  caste  that  has  visited  England. 

The  Ripon  arrived  in  the  Southampton 
dock  soon  after  seven  in  the  morning.  Many 
of  the  general's  suite  were  promenading  the 
deck,  and  amongst  them,  his  two  brothers, 
very  handsome  young  men,  and  splendidly 
dressed.  The  general  made  his  appearance 
on  deck  about  half-past  seven.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  black  satin  cloak,  profusely  em- 
broidered with  gold  of  elegant  workmanship. 
His  head-dress  was  a  cap  nearly  covered  with 
large  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
stones.  The  cap  was  surmounted  with  a  bird 
of  Paradise,  the  fastening  of  which  was  cov- 
ercd  with  a  profusion  of  brilliants.  His  fingers 
were  covered  with  rings,  on  one  of  which  was 
a  diamond,  an  amethyst,  and  an  emerald  of 
immense  value.  His  wrists  were  also  covered 
with  bracelets  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

He  left  the  ship  soon  after  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  go  to  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company's  offices,  just  outside  the  dock 
gates.  On  walking  from  the  ship,  his  excel- 
lency was  preceded  by  one  of  the  chief  of  his 
suit,  and  followed  by  a  large  number  of  other 
chiefs.  Such  a  strange  and  gorgeous  sight  is 
seldom  witnessed,  There  were  14  or  15 
princely  personages,  evidently  from  a  refined 
and  highly  civilized  state  on  the  borders  of  the 
Himalayan  range,  with  most  strange  but  hand- 
some  countenances,  clothed  in  dresses  of  ele- 
gant and  costly  workmanship.  Many  of  their 
head-dresses,  when  the  sun  shone  on  them, 
were  literally  blazing  with  brilliants.  They 
were  all  armed  with  pistols,  mounted,  and 
many  of  their  swords  were  in  golden  scab- 
bards. 

The  ambassador  declined  to  go  to  any 
Southampton  hotel,  unless  he  could  have  it 
entirely  to  himself.  This  arose  from  religious 
scruples,0lest  any  food  prepared  (or  Christians 
should  be  mixed  with  his  own.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  determination  immediate  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  enable  the  ambassa- 
dor and  suite  to  sleep  and  cook  their  food  at 
the  Peninsular  offices  during  their  stay  in 
Southampton.  During  the  whole  of  Saturday 
afternoon  the  Hindoo  servants  were  busy  con- 
veying their  cooking  utensils,  water-pitchers, 
bedding,  rice,  and  other  kinds  of  food  liom  the 
ship  to  their  temporary  abode.  A  tent  was 
formed  in  a  brick-yard  where  a  Nepaulese 
cooking  apparatus  was  fitted  up.  Messengers 
were  employed  running  all  over  the  town,  pur- 
chasing eggs  and  vegetables.  The  Hindoos 
refused  hen's  eggs  and  preferred  the  larger 


eggs  of  ducks  and  geese.  They  took  a  great 
fancy  for  cauliflower,  which  is  very  plentiful 
at  Southampton,  and  purchased  an  immense 
quantity  of  that  vegetable.  They  appeared  to 
observe  the  utmost  secrecy  in  dressing  and 
eating  their  food,  and  were  much  alarmed  lest 
any  of  the  blacks  and  other  persons  belonging 
to  the  Peninsular  Company  should  observe 
them. 

But  though  so  secret  about  their  cooking 
and  eating,  they  appeared  to  be  quite  indiffer- 
ent as  to  who  saw  them  at  their  extraordinary 
ablutions.  They  wash  after  they  touch  any- 
thing, the  washing  being  more  like  a  religious 
ceremony,  than  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness. 
Not  only  the  Hindoo  servants  but  some  of  the 
chiefs  were  in  the  back  yard  washing  them- 
selves almost  perpetually.  They  stripped, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  cloth  around  the 
loins,  and  they  would  wash  themselves  all  over 
with  about  a  half  pint  of  water.  The  servants 
of  the  embassy  were  evidently  of  the  lowest 
caste — some  were  meanly  and  miserably  clad, 
many  of  them  without  shoes,  and  their  cloth- 
ing formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnifi- 
cent costume  of  the  chiefs.  His  excellency 
dined  with  a  few  members  of  his  suite  on  Sat- 
urday. After  dinner  they  all  commenced 
smoking.  They  also  rode  out  in  a  carriage 
in  the  evening.  They  seemed  much  pleased 
with  the  apartment  in  which  they  resided, 
which  is  a  very  spacious  and  handsome  one, 
and  particularly  in  the  evening,  when  it  was 
lit  up  with  gas. 

The  Ripon  brought  home  a  collection  of 
birds  and  beasts  from  Ethiopia,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  There  were  a  fine 
young  lion  and  a  leopard,  a  wild  hog,  a  pair 
of  pelicans,  three  eagles,  a  gazelle,  three  lynxes, 
two  musk  cats,  a  Sahara  ibex  (a  goat  with 
magnificent  horns,)  a  number  of  kangaroo  rats, 
a  little  larger  than  English  mice,  of  a  very 
light  brown  colour,  and  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  hind  as  compared  with  their 
fore  legs,  several  Cashmere  goats,  a  wild 
cat  rather  larger  than  a  domestic  one,  marked 
like  a  leopard,  with  a  beautiful  head.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  venemous  serpents  and 
gigantic  lizards  ;  several  of  the  cobra  capellas 
were  as  big  round  as  a  man's  wrist.  The 
beasts,  birds,  aqcl  reptiles,  were  attended  to 
by  several  grim  and  picturesque-looking  Arabs 
and  Abyssinians,  many  of  the  former  with 
large  grizzly  beards.  Amongst  them  were 
two  African  serpent  charmers  ;  one  of  the 
latter  was  a  lad,  a  strange  little  shrivelled-face 
fellow,  who  caused  much  amusement  by  his 
comic  manners,  his  grotesque  dress,  and  dar- 
ing handling  of  the  beasts  and  reptiles.  In 
each  of  his  ears  were  two  brass  bed-curtain 
rings,  his  trousers  did  not  reach  below  his 
knees,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  large  Wellington 
boots.  His  legs  and  boots  appeared  like  two 
mahogany  posts  in  a  pair  of  leathern  buckets. 
He  played  with,  and  teased  the  most  savage 
of  the  beasts  and  reptiles,  with  the  most  dar- 
ing intrepidity  ;  but  the  most  extraordinary 
performances  of  this  youthful  charmer,  wore 
with  the  venomous  serpents  at  the  request  of 
the  Admiralty  agent ;  and  for  the  trifling  back' 
shecsh  of  a  silver  sixpence,  for  which  he  made 
a  profound  and  slave-like  salaam,  he  exhibit- 
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ed  his  power  over  l he  serpent  tribe  to  the  wri- 1 
ter  of  this  notice  when  he  went  on  board  the 
Ripon,  in  Southampton  docks. 

He  took  out  the  cobra  capellas  from  a  box, 
fondled  wilh  them,  kissed  their  heads  and 
mouths,  held  them  in  his  mouth,  irritated 
them  apparently  to  madness  by  scralching 
them  on  the  back,  and  even  suffered  them  to 
bite  him  without  experiencing  any  apparent 
injury.  It  was  a  singular  sight  to  see  one  of 
these  serpents  irritated  standing  firmly  on  a 
small  portion  of  his  tail  while  the  body  was 
forming  graceful  curves,  and  it  was  preparing 
to  spring  upon  the  boy  with  its  mouth  open, 
and  its  fangs  quivering. 

The  greatest  curiosity,  however,  brought  by 
the  Ripon  was  the  Hippopotamus.  The  one 
brought  home  in  the  Ripon  is  a  male  speci- 
men, in  good  health,  about  ten  months  old,  and 
500  lbs.  weight.  It  fed  on  milk  and  rice; 
about  80  pints  daily  of  the  former,  and  the 
latter  was  consumed  both  boiled  and  raw.  A 
number  of  cows  and  goats  were  kept  on  board 
the  Ripon  to  supply  the  milk. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1830. 

RICHARD  FRY. 

Richard  Fry,  of  Woodgate,  Spiceland,  De- 
von, an  elder,  deceased  First  month  20,  1849, 
aged  79  years. 

He  was  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that 
his  adorning  was  that  of  "the  hidden  man  of 
the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 
And  although  moving  along  in  much  retire- 
ment, chiefly  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  he 
was  favoured  to  retain  in  spiritual  things,  "a 
greenness  in  old  age  ;"  and  the  weightiness  of 
his  spirit  was  often  felt  to  be  very  precious. 

Richard  Fry  resided  within  the  compass  of 
the  small  country  meeting  of  Spiceland.  He 
had  suffered  for  several  years  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age,  but  was  able  to  attend  meet- 
ings regularly  ;  and  he  retained  his  mental 
faculties  up  to  the  period  of  his  last  illness,  an 
attack  of  paralysis  which  carried  him  off  in 
three  days. 

In  writing  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease, 
to  a  beloved  relative,  much  younger  than  him- 
self; who  was  then  suffering  under  severe 
illness,  and  whose  death  took  place  on  the 
same  day  as  his  own,  he  says,  "  We  are  at 
times  ready  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  and 
ways  of  the  Almighty  ;  I  am  ready  to  query, 
why  are  my  days  lengthened  out  till  I  am  al- 
most a  useless  member  of  the  community  ? 
No  doubt  in  mercy,  to  eradicate  the  remaining 
impurities  of  an  evil  heart.  Whatever  may 
be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  concerning  us, 
whether  life  or  death,  I  hope  we  shall  submit 
wilh  true  Christian  resignation,  and  place  our 
hope  and  confidence  in  God,  through  our  dear 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  believing  that  all  things 
will  work  together  for  good  to  all  them  that 
helieve  in  his  name." 


A  Comet. — The  new  comet  is  faintly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  Cor  stellalion  Ursa 
Major.    It  will  continue  to  approach  the  earth 


until  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  will  attain  its 
minimum  distance  from  us  of  about  thirty-eight 
millions  of  miles,  or  less  than  one-half  of  its 
present  distance.  As  it  is  also  approaching 
the  sun,  it  will  become  five  or  six  times 
brighter  than  it  now  is. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 
MUSIC. 

I  am  not  musical — I  never  could 

Fall  into  raptures  o'er  Italian  singing; 

"  Songs  without  words"  I  never  understood, 

Tho'  soft  and  sweet  as  "harp  of  houri's  string- 
ing:" 

I  never  ask  a  lady  for  a  song, 

(No  matter  how  "  divinely"  she  may  sing  it) 
Without  a  secret  hope  it  won't  be  long, 

Unless  the  poetry  has  beauty  in  it. 

Yet  there  is  music,  to  whose  sound  my  heart 

Beats  in  glad  unison — sweet  music,  filling 
The  soul  with  joy,  tho'  all  unschooled  by  art — 

Sometimes  in  melodies  low-voiced  and  thrilling 
It  comes ;  and  sometimes  on  the  charmed  ear 

Falls  in  a  gush  of  sweet,  wild  minstrelsy ; 
Anon  its  lofty  organ-tones  I  hear, 

Lifting  my  soul  in  solemn  gladness  high. 

Wouldst  hear  this  music  ?    Then  go  forth  in  spring, 
When  nature  from  her  death-like  trance  is  waking  ; 

Hear  the  glad  robin  and  the  bluebird  sing; 
List  the  sweet  clamour  that  the  brooks  are  mak- 
ing! 'V 

Hark  to  the  whispers  of  the  young  leaves,  telling 
That  May,  sweet  May,  is  come  to  us  once  more; 

Stand  by  the  lake,  where  tiny  wavelets  swelling, 
Break  in  melodious  chorus  on  the  shore. 

Wouldst  hear  this  music?    Listen  to  the  thunder, 

Mingling  its  deep  voice  with  the  summer  rain; 
Stand  mutely  gazing,  filled  with  awful  wonder, 

And  hear  Niagara's  loud  anthem-strain  : 
Or  when  the  winds  lift  up  their  voice  on  high, 

Swaying  the  forest  branches  round  and  o'er  us, 
Say,  in  what  mood  of  loftiest  ecstacy, 

Could  human  genius  frame  sublimer  chorus? 

And  music  dwells,  homely  indeed,  yet  sweet, 

In  many  a  household  sound  of  gentle  meaning — 
The  soft,  quick  pattering  of  tiny  feet — 

The  quiet  voice  that  in  our  childhood's  dreaming 
We  called  the  wood-worm's  song  before  he  died  ; 

The  cricket's  note ;  the  kettle's  cheerful  humming  ; 
The  gentle  purring  of  the  cat  beside 

The  fire,  fresh  heaped  to  wait  her  master's  coming. 

These,  and  those  softened  rural  sounds  that  seem 
To  make  the  summer  stillness  only  deeper — 

The  cow-bell's  tinkle  by  the  distant  stream; 

The  soothing  hum  that  lulls  the  noontide  sleeper  ; 

The  labour-lightening  music  of  the  bee; 

The  long-wound  horn,  the  labourer's  toil  suspend- 
ing, 

Are  voices  all  of  varied  melody, 

In  one  sweet  praiseful  concord  ever  blending. 


Selected. 

Scolding  Children. — A  great  deal  of  injury 
is  done  to  children  by  scolding.  Many  chil- 
dren have  been  driven  from  home  by  it,  and 
have  become  wanderers  and  vagabonds,  by 
scolding.  It  sours  their  temper,  so  that  one 
thorough  scolding  prepares  the  way  for  two 
or  three  more.  It  sours  your  temper,  provid- 
ed it  is  sweet,  which  is  a  question.  If  you 
scold,  the  more  you  will  have  to  scold,  be- 
cause you  have  become  crosser,  and  your 
children  likewise.  Scolding  alienates  the 
hearts  of  your  children.  Depend  upon  it, 
they  cannot  love  you  as  well  after  you  have 
rated  them  as  they  did  before.    You  may  ap- 


proach them  with  firmness  and  decision — you 
may  punish  with  severity  adequate  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  offences,  and  they  will  feel  the 
justice  of  your  conduct,  and  love  you,  notwith- 
standing  all ;  but  they  hate  scolding.  It  stirs 
up  the  bad  blood,  while  it  discloses  your  weak- 
ness, and  lowers  you  in  their  esteem.  Espe- 
cially at  night,  when  they  are  about  to  retire, 
their  hearts  should  be  melted  and  moulded 
with  voices  of  kindness,  that  they  may  520  to 
their  slumbers  with  thoughts  of  love  stealing 
round  their  souls  and  whispering  peace. 


Volcanoes. — We  find  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Louisville  Journal,  a  long  and  highly  eu- 
logistic notice — which  is  in  part  also  a  leport 
— of  a  lecture  delivered  in  that  city,  on  volca- 
noes, by  Professor  Silliman,  the  younger,  a 
gentleman  who  seems  to  have  Inherited  all  the 
talent  which  has  distinguished  his  gifled  father, 
and  to  be  rapidly  climbing  ihe  same  steeps  of 
scientific  fame.  The  following  extract  from 
the  report  gives  a  few  interesting  leading  facls 
in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  volcanoes: — 
Presb. 

"  There  are  now  about  303  burning  volca- 
noes ;  194  are  in  islands,  and  109  are  on  the 
continents.  The  proximity  of  the  great  mass 
of  volcanoes  to  the  sea  is  a  fact  of  great  inter- 
est, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  are  submarine  volcanoes  burning  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  The  upheaval  of  land 
from  the  mass  of  water  by  forces  analogous  to 
volcanic  action  is  familiar  to  the  geologist,  and 
gives  interest  to  the  position  of  volcanoes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  volcanoes 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  are  the  solitary  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  One  of  them  the  volcano  of 
Peschan,  is  1528  geographical  miles  from  the 
sea  towards  the  north,  1512  towards  the 
south,  1360  on  the  west,  1020  on  the  east. 
The  distance  of  Popocatapetl,  in  Mexico,  from 
ihe  sea — 132  geographical  miles — is  so  dimi- 
nutive, compared  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  volca- 
noes, that  it  need  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
departure  from  the  law  of  proximity  to  the 
sea." 


What  can  be  dong  on  one  Acre  of  Ground. 
— The  editor  of  the  Maine  Cultivator  publish- 
ed, a  few  days  ago,  his  management  of  one 
acre  of  ground,  from  which  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing results  : — One-third  of  an  acre  in  corn 
usually  produced  thirty  bushels  of  sound  corn 
for  grinding,  besides  some  refuse.  This  quan- 
tity was  sufficient  for  family  use,  and  for  fat- 
tening one  large  or  two  small  hogs.  From 
the  same  ground  he  obtained  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pumpkins,  and  his  family  supply  of  lieans. 
From  a  bed  of  six  rods  square,  !ih  usually  ob- 
tained sixty  bushels  of  onions  :  these  he  had 
sold  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  and  the  amount 
purchased  his  flour.  Thus,  from  one-third  of 
an  acre  and  an  onion  bed,  he  obtained  his 
breads! uffs.  The  rest  of  the  ground  was  ap- 
propriated to  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  for  sum- 
mer and  winter  use  ;  potatoes,  beets,  parsnips, 
cabbage,  green  corn,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers, 
melons,  squashes,  &c,  with  fifty  or  sixty 
bushels  of  beets  and  carrots  for  the  food  of  a 
cow.    Then  he  had  also  a  flower  garden,  rasp- 
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?rries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  in  great 
urieiy  ;  ami  a  lew  choice  apple,  near,  plum, 
berry,  peach,  and  quince  lives.  If  a  family 
an  be  supported  from  one  acre  of  ground  in 
MBS,  ihe  same  can  be  done  in  every  Slute 
ud  county  in  the  Union. 


how  the  evangelist  rectifies  a  mistake  which  live  tales  and  romances,  its  splendid  emhellish- 
rose  upon  a  saying  of  Christ,  only  by  repeat-  ments,  and  gorgeous  show  of  fashionables, 
ing  the  very  words  spoken,  John  xxi.  28. —  down  to  the  latest  throw-off  of  the  venal  nov- 
"  He  said  not,  He  shall  not  die;  but,  if  1  will  elist, — all  are  indiscriminately  devoured  with 
thai  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  theel"  scarcely  a  thought  as  to  effects  upon  the  mind. 
He  said  so,  and  no  more;  add  thou  not  to  his  Amusement,  morbid  gratification  for  the  pre- 


SCIENCE. 

Let  me  remind  you,  that  science  is  not  ne- 
essarily  wisdom.    To  know,  is  not  the  sole 
or  even  the  highest  office  of  i he  intellect ;  and 
,  loses  all  its  glory  unless  it  act  in  furtherance 
f  the  great  end  of  man's  life.    That  end  is, 
s  boih  reason  and  revelation  unite  in  telling 
s,  to  acquire  the  feelings  and  habits  that  will 
ltd  us  to  love  and  seek  what  is  good  in  all  its 
■Mils,  and  guide  us  by  following  its  traces  to 
he  First  Great  Cause  of  all,  where  only  we 
in H  it  pure  and  unclouded.  .  .  .  But  if  it  he 
■hrerted  to  minister  to  any  wicked  or  ignoble 
iurpose — if  it  even  he  permitted  to  take  too 
■solute  hold  of  the  mind,  or  overshadow  that 
rhich  should  he    paramount  over  all — t he 
ense  of  duty,  the  pereepiion  of  right — if  it 
loes  not  increase  inns  the  consciousness  ofan 
knighty  and  all  beneficent  presence — it  low- 
ts,  instead  of  raising,  us  in  the  great  scale  of 
•X'stence.    This,  however,  it  can  never  do  hut 
»y  our  fault.    All  its  tendencies  are  heaven- 
vard  :  every  new  fact  which  it  reveals  is  a  ray 
rom  the  origin  of  light  which  leads  us  lo  its 
■ource.    If  any  think  otherwise,  their  know- 
?dge  is    imperfect,  or  I  heir  understanding 
rarped  or  darkened  by  their  passions.  The 
•ook  of  Nature  is  written  by  God,  [and  Scrip- 
u re  is  of  Divine  authority,]  and  cannot  contra- 
id  it  :  both  we  cannot  read  through  in  all 
leir  extent;  and   therefore  should  neither 
'onder  nor  be  alarmed,  if  at  times  we  miss 
le  pages  which  reconcile  any  seeming  incon- 
tence.    In  both,  too,  we  may  fail  to  inter- 
ret  rightly  that  which  is  recorded;  but,  be 
ssured,  if  we  search  them  in  quest  of  truth 
lone,  each  will  bear  wiiness  to  the  other  ;  and 
vsical  knowledge,  instead  of  being  hostile  to 
igion,  will  be  found  a  most  powerful  ally,  a 
tost  useful  servant.    Many,  I  know,  think 
herwise;  and,  because  attempts  have  occa- 
onally  been'  made  to  draw  from  astronomy, 
om  geology,  from  the  modes  of  the  growth 
nd  formation  of  animals  and  plants,  argu- 
en's  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Sacred 
ripiure,  or  even  to  substitute  for  the  creative 
ill  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause  the  blind  and 
isual  evolution  of  some  agency  of  a  material 
stem,   they  would   reject    their   study  as 
aught  with  danger.    In  this  I  must  express 
y  deep  conviction  that  they  do  injury  to  that 
ry  cause  which  they  think  they  are  serving. 
T.  Romney  Robinson. 

Divine  truths,  melhinks,  sound  best  in  Di- 
ne language;  and  the  things  which  God  has 
vealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit  cannot  be  convey- 
in  a  more  safe  and  proper  vehicle  than  by 
words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teaclietk, 
Cor.  ii.  10.  13)  which,  though  I  would  he 
r  from  superstitiously  tying  myself  or  others 
,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  but  think  they  should 
chosen  rather.    I  have  sometimes  observed 


words. — Henry, 

From  Ihe  "  Christian  Wreath." 

Menial  Dissipation. 

BY  OLIVER  CRANE. 

We  have  at  limes  almost  been  led  to  consi- 


sent,  are  his  highest  object;  farther  than  this 
he  cares  and  knows  but  liitle.  All  things  are 
feasted  upon  only  as  stimulants  to  something 
still  more  exciting.  There  is  a  vacancy  felt, 
a  restless  craving  after  something  he  knows 
not  what.  Instead  of  finding  the  pleasure  at 
which  he  aimed — instead  of  securing  what 
would  infuse  a  vivacity  and  joy  into  every 


der  our  boasted  improvements  in  printing  and  circle,  giving  and  receiving  reciprocal  delight 
book-making — our  "  universal  diffusion  of  — every  scene  of  real  life  palls,  because  it  is 
knowledge,"  &c,  as  the  very  bane  of  ihe  age.  not  invested  « iih  the  same  enchantment  which 
Fveiy  weekly  and  daily  paper  even,  has  its  is  thrown  over  the  romantic  paintings  of  the 
one,  two,  and  three  columns  of  "  Notices  of  novelist. 


new  Books"  and  "  Scraps"  from  the  "  Editor's 
Table,"  introducing  lo  public  regard,  with  a 


There  are  no  more  direct  methods  to  create 
in  the  mind  a  disrelish  for  the  sober  realities  of 


wonderful  flourish,  some  new,  and  many  old  life,  and  to  induce  a  loathing  towards  every- 
books.  thing  like  stern  menial  exeriion.    The  mind 

Every  one,  seemingly,  who  is  able  to  sign  comes  at  length  to  reject  even  the  most  attrac- 
his  name,  or  pen  a  saleman's  advertisement,  j  live  objects,  much  more  those  which  demand 
conceives  himself  at  once  lo  be  an  author,  and  |  positive  thought.    It  lives  only  in  excitement. 


assumes  ihe  prerogative  of  imposing  his  gra 
tuiiy  also,  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  upon  the 
reading  public. 

The  almost  necessary  consequence  upon  the 
general  mind  of  such  a  miscellaneous  and  mul- 
titudinous mass  of  ephemeral,  as  well  as  of 
more  solid  literature,  can  hardly  be  other  than 
to  lessen  a  taste  for  the  substantial,  and  create 
an  unnatural  desire  for  the  new  and  pleasing. 
It  is  pampering  a  sickly  craving,  which,  if 
much  indulged,  would  lead  to  the  most  decid- 
edly injurious  results.  The  mind  having  so 
much  from  which  to  select — such  a  variety, 
and  withal  such  a  sameness — is  tempted  to 
become  superficial  boih  in  knowledge  and  in 
thought  ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  sketches, 
with  vague  impressions,  and  the  most  general 
ideas. 

One  person,  for  instance,  lakes  up  a  new 
book,  or  periodical.  His  eye  glances  first  at 
one  object,  then  at  another;  sketching  here  a 
chapter,  and  there  a  thought,  and  the  work  is 
read.  A  second,  a  third,  and  tenth  of  the 
kind,  are  as  rapidly  perused  and  thrown  down, 
with  the  snge  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing 
there  worth  reading,  or  that  the  whole  is  corn- 
pletely  understood.  The  sum  of  his  knowledge 
is  the  titles,  and  a  few  general  characteristics, 
it  matters  little  whether  they  be  true  or  not. 
All  he  seeks  is  to  gain  sufficient  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  knowledge — an  acquaintance  with 
names  and  auihors.  Such  an  one  cannot  long 
interest  either  others  or  himself.  His  meagre 
fund  of  generalities  is  soon  exhausted,  and 
both  topics  and  thought  fail  him  utterly,  unless 
perhaps  some  silly  gossip  or  town-common- 
place supplies  his  want.  He  wantonly  ener 
vates  every  vital  and  manly  energy  of  soul, 
and  instead  of  evincing  his  true  mental  vigour 
by  penetrative  discrimination,  and  a  noble  in- 
dependency of  thought,  he  betrays  to  all  the 
unfailing  symptoms  of  that  most  fatal  "  dropsy" 
of  the  mind,  pedantic  pride. 

Another,  rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
greedily  seizes  every  issue  of  the  pampering 
press,  from  the  flaring  monthly,  with  its  attrac- 


Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  such  is  ihe  habitual 
praciice  of  many,  even  among  those  who  are 
deemed  the  most  refined  circles — many  too, 
who  would  account  it  little  better  than  direct 
insult,  were  one  lo  whisper  lo  them  that  by 
such  a  course  ihey  were  weakening  their  men- 
ial powers.  That  such,  however,  is  the  case, 
is  but  too  lamentably  true.  They  are  indulg- 
ing in  a  kind  of  dissipation  as  effectually  de- 
ranging the  healthful  tone  of  menial  action,  as 
the  pampering  of  the  appetite  does  the  appro- 
priate functions  of  the  body.  The  one  course 
ieads  no  surer  lo  enervating  dyspepsia  and 
consumption,  than  does  the  other  to  a  corres- 
ponding disorder  of  the  mental  constitution. 

As  the  body  cannot  become  healthy  and 
vigorous  without  a  judicious  regard  to  exer- 
cise, and  a  restraint  over  the  passions  and  ap- 
peiiies,  so  neither  can  the  mind  meet  its  per- 
fect development,  unless  it  comes  in  contact 
with, and  pursues  stein  and  continuous  thought. 
No  one  ever  yet  became  truly  great,  who  did 
not  duly  check  his  wayward  propensities  lo 
novelty,  and  to  indolent  recipiency  of  pleasure, 
patiently  submitting  to  long,  and  even  painful 
mental  exertion.  The  mind  must  thus  have 
time  to  dwell  upon  a  subject  sufficiently  long 
lo  produce  a  vivid  impression,  else  the  memo- 
ry can  never  accurately  retain  or  reproduce 
it.  It  is  ajl  vagueness  and  confusion-  The 
person  altempts  to  recall  a  fact,  or  to  think 
continuously  upon  one  definite  subject,  and  be 
fails.  The  menial  powers  will  not  obey  his 
will.  He  tries,  perhaps,  again  and  again,  and 
after  several  equally  ineffectual  attempts,  he 
concludes  that  he  has  not  naturally  a  vigorous 
mind.  He  makes  no  hesitancy  in  declaring 
that  he  has  a  poor  memory  ;  a  languid  imagi- 
nation ;  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of  sprightly  and 
suggestive  language,  little  thinking  that  it  is 
himself  who  has  done  the  evil.  It  is  the  legi- 
timate consequence  of  that  indiscriminate  hur- 
ried mode  of  reading  and  thinking.  All  be- 
comes to  him  one  crude,  confused  mass  of 
mental  lumber,  as  profitless  as  it  is  unsatisfy- 
ing.   As  well  might  he  expect  to  see  plants 
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thrive  and  bloom,  when  constantly  flooded  by 
the  drenching  rain  or  by  watering,  as  that  the 
mind  can  grow  and  be  active  under  such  a 
deluge  of  ideas  from  without.  Each  separate 
subject  must  be  consecutively  and  distinctly 
developed — it  must  enter  the  mind  like  the 
gentle  distilling  dew  upon  the  flowers;  then 
only  can  it  become  fully  absorbed  and  give 
vitality  to  the  soul. 

There  must  be  a  dwelling  upon  individual 
subjects,  until  clear  and  connected  conceptions 
are  gained  respecting  them — until  there  is  a 
consciousness,  not  merely  of  apprehending 
some  general  ouiline  of  the  thought,  but  of 
possessing  a  full  and  distinct  knowledge;  else, 
when  there  is  need  of  developing  the  subject  to 
others,  he  will  fail.  He  can  never  give  a 
vivid  impression  to  another,  for  he  has  gained 
none  himself.  The  statement,  boih  of  his  own 
and  of  oihers'  thoughts,  will  sometimes  be  dis- 
connected and  obscure;  olien  hurried  and 
vague,  and  always  uninteresting.  The  diffi- 
cuhy  arises  directly  from  not  making  what 
comes  before  the  mind's  contemplation  really 
its  own.  Sight  is  taken  for  possession — a 
hurried  glance  for  full  comprehension. 

But,  unless  ihe  mind  has  some  substantial 
theme  of  thought — some  interesting  inquiry  on 
which  to  dwell,  it  will  seek  diversion  else- 
where; unless  it  be  controlled  by  judgment,  it 
will  be  by  vagrant  passions.  It  will  be  like 
the  fool's  eyes,  ever  wandering  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  in  search  of  something  on  which  to 
rest.  Is  amusement  merely  i is  aim?  Yet 
how  unavailing,  unless  suitably  directed.  For 
to  be  amused  as  well  as  to  lie  profited,  there 
must  be  some  definite  object  before  it.  This 
may  not,  it  should  not,  always  be  the  same. 
There  should  be  variety,  but  not  surfeit ;  satis- 
faction, but  not  satiety.  For  satiety  tends  as 
effectively  to  disgust,  as  it  does  to  vacancy  of 
thought,  and  to  mental  poverty. 

Every  hour  has  experienced  the  direct  ten- 
dency to  cloy,  which  a  constant  succession 
possesses;  though  it  be  composed  of  varied, 
and  even  agreeable  objects.  Thus,  all  who 
have  visited  a  museum,  know  the  gradual  lack 
of  interest  that  is  experienced,  as  the  contents 
of  one  room  after  another  are  surveyed.  Often 
belore  the  last  is  reached,  there  is  more  than 
dissatisfaction — a  kind  of  aversion — leading  the 
eve  to  pass  rapidly  over,  or  entirely  unheeding, 
those  objects  which  really  possess  the  most 
attractions.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  tendency, 
that  we  retire  so  completely  exhausted  from 
the  din  and  bustle  of  the  noisy  street.  There 
are  so  many  objects  that  strike  the  eye,  so 
many  sounds  which  enter  the  ear,  that  they 
altogether  confuse. 

The  same  holds  equally  good  in  relation  to 
every  species  of  mental  improvement.  It  is  a 
judicious,  discriminating  selection  of  subjects 
of  thought;  a  penetrating,  persevering  pursuit 
of  them,  until  clearly  comprehended,  alone, 
that  makes  a  sound  and  active  mind — that 
gives  one  that  invaluable  acquirement,  perfect 
knowledge,  always  perfectly  at  command. 


Subterranean  Lake  at  Lancaster. — The 
Lancaster  (Penn.)  Gazette,  gives  an  account 
of  an  underground  body  of  water,  which  it 


says  lies  beneath  the  highest  point  of  the  city, 
27  feet  under  the  surface,  and  20  feet  above 
centre  square.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a 
workman  dingm"  a  well,  and  is  thought  to  be 
50  feet  wide  and  10  deep.  It  flows  in  a 
south-western  direction.  The  Gazette  pro- 
poses that  the  water  be  used  to  supply  the 
city. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

A  Friend  and  subscriber  of  a  neighbouring 
State,  has  by  letter  signified  to  us  a  desire  that 
the  following  Epistle  be  inserted  in  "The 
Friend."  See  Friends'  Library,  Vol.  XIV., 
No.  5,  page  171. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends,  concerning  the  Pre- 
sent and  Succeeding  Times. 

Dear  Friends, — You  whom  the  Lord  hath 
reached  unto  in  this  the  day  of  his  love,  and 
hath  made  known  the  way  of  Truth  and  right- 
eousness to  you,  through  the  raising  up  of  that 
holy  living  witness  of  himself,  that  long  lay 
hid  and  buried  in  you,  and  hath  brought  you 
to  a  secret  feeling  of  something  in  you,  that  is 
worth  the  minding  and  regarding.  And  the 
Lord  causing  this  to  appear  in  the  day  of  your 
seeking,  as  a  light  discovering  darkness  and 
its  power,  by  which  ye  were  formerly  holden, 
and  [having]  given  you  by  his  Spirit  a  sense 
and  secret  hope,  that  in  this  light,  the  way  of 
deliverance  was  to  be  attained  unto  ;  this  hope 
made  you  not  ashamed  of  the  light  which  be- 
fore you  hated,  but  you  came  to  know  and 
embrace  it,  even  while  others  still  hated  it,  and 
you  for  its  sake.  Yet  your  hearts  being  af- 
fected with  the  hope  that  did  appear  therein, 
could  not  but  so  far  join  unto  it,  as  to  make 
public  profession  of  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and 
lor  no  other  end  or  design,  or  interest  at  all, 
but  with  resolution  in  that  light,  to  wait  for 
the  salvation  of  God. 

Dear  Friends,  it  is  you  aforementioned,  that 
both  now,  and  for  some  days  and  weeks,  my 
heart  hath  been  deeply  exercised  concerning, 
even  night  and  day  ;  and  the  aboundings  of 
Ihe  Father's  love,  often  overcome  me,  and 
draw  me  forth  now  to  say  and  write  these 
things  unto  you  for  your  admonition  and 
establishment.  And  indeed  it  is  you  who  did 
thus  rightly  own  the  way  of  Truth,  and  knew 
your  believing  to  be  the  gift  and  mercy  of  God 
to  your  souls,  that  I  do  aim  at.  For  those 
that  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  the  pre- 
cious Truth  upon  by-respects  and  sinister  ends, 
and  but  for  reasons  propounded  in  their  carnal 
minds,  though  I  do  pity  them,  yet  I  have  not 
much  at  this  time  to  say  to  them  but  this  ;  the 
day  shall  declare  them,  and  their  garments 
shall  not  hide  them. 

But  you,  oh,  my  Friends  !  who  had  fellow- 
ship with  us  in  the  deep  travails  of  our  begin 
nings,  and  did  come  to  Truth  the  same  way,, 
and  have  known  the  power  and  virtue  of  it, 
many  times  overcoming  you  in  your  inward 
man,  which  hath  made  you  cry  out,  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  of  this  bread  !  and  hath  made 
you  as  a  watered  garden.  Oh,  Friends  !  how 
shall  I  express  or  signify  unto  you  those  long- 
ings, those  ardent  desires,  and  earnest  breath- 


ings of  my  soul,  that  you,  even  you,  migh 
abide  to  the  end  of  all  trials,  tribulations,  anc 
adversities,  and  might  inherit  that  crown  o 
immortality  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
and  might  not  by  any  means  be  bereft  thereof 
This  is  singly  my  travail  in  body  and  spirit 
that  you  might  be  kept  and  preserved  out  oi 
all  the  subtle  snares  of  the  wicked  one,  whe 
hunts  for  the  souls  even  of  those  that  have  be- 
lieved. Therefore,  in  dear  and  tender  love,  1 
have  a  few  things  to  write  unto  you,  for  the 
clearing  of  my  conscience,  and  discharging 
my  duty  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  the 
Lord  give  you  all  a  tender  and  an  understand- 
ing  heart,  that  both  you  and  I  may  yet  have 
cause  daily  to  praise  the  Lord  in  the  glorious 
light  of  his  salvation,  which  he  hath  manifest- 
ed among  us,  by  revealing  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  whom  belong  dominion,  honour, 
and  glory,  forever,  Amen. 

And  first,  dear  Friends,  it  is  in  my  heart, 
to  put  you  in  remembrance  of  that'  by  which 
we  were  called  and  convinced,  which  as  a 
foundation  principle  was  laid  in  and  among 
us;  and  it  being  unchangeable  and  unalterable 
in  itself,  doth  therefore  admit  of  no  alteration 
or  change  in  those  that  are  rightly  kept  to  it. 

It  was  a  light  which  arose  in  our  hearts, 
and  shined  forth  from  God,  the  Father  of 
lights,  carrying  in  its  appearance  the  nature 
and  properly  of  God,  both  in  its  condemning 
evil,  which  the  enemy  had  sown  or  planted  in 
us  ;  and  owning,  allowing,  and  justifying  every 
thing  that  was  good  and  honest,  just  and  equal ; 
even  those  thoughts  in  our  hearts,  which  were 
of  turning  towards  the  Lord,  and  seeking  his 
righteousness.  These  thoughts  were  justified 
and  encouraged  by  the  light,  and  all  of  a  con- 
trary nature  discovered  and  judged,  as  they 
were  brought  to  it  to  be  tried.  This  light  did 
our  souls  rejoice  in,  as  they  had  good  cause, 
though  it  took  away  our  former  rejoicings  ;  oui 
pleasures  in  vanities  and  iniquity  died,  oui 
glory  in  this  world  withered,  our  friendship 
with  the  sons  of  men  decayed,  and  we  stooc 
in  the  light  and  saw  all  these  things,  and  were 
not  sorry  at  it,  but  waited  daily  to  see  these 
things  more  and  more  brought  to  pass  ;  neithei 
was  there  a  permilling  our  thoughts  to  go  out 
how  we  might  prevent  those  damages,  or  re 
pair  these  losses,  but  the  cross  of  Christ  was 
indeed  our  glorying  or  rejoicing. 

The  hope  that  was  before  us,  did  make  ut 
despise  the  pleasures,  treasures  and  honours 
friendships  and  delights  of  t his  world.  In  thosi 
days,  you  grew  into  a  feeling  of  the  heavenl; 
joy,  where  the  hundred  fold  was  witnessed  ii 
your  bosoms,  and  the  zeal  of.  the  Lord  wa 
kindled  by  his  own  spirit  in  you,  against  what 
soever  this  light  of  Jesus  in  the  conscience  di 
witness  against.    The  Lord  beheld  your  integ 
ritv  and  blessed  you,  and  multiplied  you,  an 
added  to  your  strength  and  stature  ;  and  the 
did  the  fruits  of  this  glorious  work  aboun 
among  you,  in  three  more  general  and  specif 
effects  ;  by  which  effects,  or  by  their  contint 
ance  among  you,  let  all  now  come  to  searc 
and  try  themselves,  that  so,  dear  Friend; 
those  that  have  continued  faithful  in  them  al 
may  persevere  in  like  manner  to  the  enc 
And  may  those  who  upon  true  search  do  fin 
that  they  have  failed,  and  fallen  short  in  all  c 
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uiy  of  them,  make  haste  to  repent,  and  to  turn 
:o  that  which  was  the  root  of  them  all,  that 
hey  may  not  be  found  as  fruitless  and  with- 
sred  branches,  in  the  day  that  cometh,  lest 
hey  be  cut  off,  and  utterly  consumed,  and 
)loued  out  from  among  the  living  branches  of 
he  vine.  For  a  day  cometh,  that  Truth  will 
ook  into  the  tig-tree  for  fruit,  and  leaves  will 
lot  defend  it  from  the  curse  and  blasting. 

The  three  especial  fruits  that  did  spring 
brlh  from  this  blessed  root,  and  were  and  are 
o  continue  and  increase  in  us  and  among  us, 

0  the  end,  are  these. 

1.  Purity,  manifested  in  a  godly  conversa- 
ion. 

2.  Unity,  manifested  in  dear  and  tender 
ove  one  towards  another. 

3.  Faithfulness,  manifested  in  bearing  a 
onstant  and  faithful  testimony  to  the  things 
re  had  received  and  believed,  though  it  were 
into  great  loss  and  sufferings. 

And  against  all  these,  doth  the  wicked  one 
ppear,  to  see  if  he  can  make  you  barren  con- 
erning  them,  and  that  with  divers  wiles  and 
ubtihies,  that  he  may  prevail  on  you,  and  not 
e  known  to  be  the  enemy,  but  might  so  over- 
ome  you,  as  that  you  might  both  submit  to 
im,  and  then  plead  for  him  and  his  snares 
nd  wiles,  as  being  just,  right,  lawful,  prudent, 
onvenient,  &c.  But,  oh  !  dear  Friends,  let 
II  be  watchful  and  diligent,  to  wait  in  the 
ense  and  true  feeling  of  that  Seed  that  never 
'11  nor  was  beguiled  ;  and  you  will,  (even  the 
ast  of  you,)  see  and  comprehend  his  work- 
.gs  and  trausformings,  and  be  delivered  from 
.em. 

1  1.  Purity  and  holiness  was  a  fruit  in  you, 
hich  doth  yet  flourish  in  many,  (blessed  be 
e  Lord,)  who  are  as  watchful  and  careful  to 
iprove  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  light  of 
ruth  in  their  inward  parts,  as  ever,  and  find 

great  a  necessity  both  of  try  ing  and  judging 
ith  its  judgment  as  ever.    These  having  thus 
lited,  have  renewed  their  strength  unto  this 
ry  day,  and  do  mount  upward  on  wings  as 
gles  ;  these  are  neither  weary  in  running, 
•r  faint  they  in  their  walking.    But  alas! 
iends,  even  these  do  know  with  how  great 
d  manifold  assaults  they  have  been  assaull- 
,  and  know  and  see  with  sorrow  of  heart, 
w  the  assault  hath  prevailed  upon  some,  by 
•rking  into  the  mind  a  secret  liberty  and 
iposed  enlargedness,  whereby  a  carelessness 
th  entered  some.     And  they  having  no 
iper  but  the  measure  of  light  revealed  in 
fir  hearts  and  consciences,  so  soon  as  they 
ne  to  be  persuaded  to  slight  the  reproofs  of 
t,  they  soon  erred  ;  and  this  supposed  lib- 
y  entered,  that  now,  after  so  many  years 
clness  and  circumspection,  they  should  not 
■d  now  to  stand  so  straitly  to  try  things  and 
rds  as  at  first,  because  now  a  day  of  more 
>rty  was  come.    This  liberty  secretly  pre- 
led  against  that  pure  fear  that  once  was 
ced  in  their  hearts,  and  against  the  very 
dierice  of  Truth,  inwardly  in  the  subjection 
he  mind,  and  then  it  became  manifest  out- 
rdly.  The  actions  sometimes  blameworthy, 
words  and  speech  again  corrupted,  and 
into  the  old  channel  of  the  world,  like 
nrt  again  ;  and  the  single  pure  language, 
rned  in  the  light,  in  the  time  of  their  pov- 


erty and  simplicity,  almost  lost  and  forgotten, 
and  so  ihe  work  ol  God  which  he  wrought,  in 
a  manner  laid  waste. 

Then  w  hen  this  liberty  is  entertained  and 
made  use  of,  as  aforesaid,  oftentimes  a  secret 
subtlety  ariseih  against  the  judgment  of  Truth, 
either  from  within,  or  from  any  outwardly, 
that  are  grieved  with  this  loose  and  careless 
kind  of  speaking  or  acting,  which  subtlety 
leads  to  contend  for  it,  against  the  judgment, 
telling  the  creature,  why  these  things  are  but 
small  things,  and  little  things;  and  what!  we 
must  not  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  such  like.  Oh 
my  Friends !  beware  of  these  evil  suggestions 
of  the  wicked  one.  How  came  they  to  be 
small  and  little  things,  seeing  they  were  great 
things  with  us  in  the  beginning?  And  how 
comes  an  offence  in  this  nature  to  be  light 
now,  seeing  it  was  heavy  in  the  beginning  ? 
Oh  let  not  the  greatest  mercies  of  our  God  so 
fill  us,  as  to  make  us  slight  or  forget  the  least 
obedience.  Rather  let  the  continuance  of  his 
mercy,  the  more  quicken  you  up  unto  a  zeal 
for  his  name  and  Truth  in  all  things,  to  be 
found  doing  and  speaking  according  to  the 
rule  of  righteousness,  which  ye  learned  in  the 
liizht,  in  the  day  of  your  being  low  and  little. 
Then,  nothing  will  rise  up  and  be  exalted  in 
the  multitude  of  God's  mercies,  but  that  holy 
birth  which  lives  in  purity,  when  it  is  at  the 
highest.  And  so  that  life  of  righteousness 
will  shine- forth  more  and  more,  which  glori- 
fies God,  and  seeks  his  honour. 

Dear  Friends,  that  ye  might  be  kept  so  unto 
the  end,  is  the  breathing  and  travail  of  my  soul  ; 
and  that  where  this  neglect  hath  entered,  and 
this  aforesaid  corruption  either  in  speech  or 
action  is  to  be  found,  ye  would  receiva  the 
word  of  exhortation  in  meekness  and  fear,  in 
which  it  was  written  unto  you  :  and  may  re- 
deem the  time,  for  the  days  are  and  shall  be 
evil,  and  none  will  hold  the  mystery  of  the 
faith,  (that  saves  from  falling  in  the  evil  day,) 
but  such  as  do  keep  the  pure  and  undefiled 
conscience,  which  none  can  do,  but  by  per- 
sisting and  continuing  in  the  daily  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  spirit,  and  belief  and  obedience  of 
the  Truth. 

2.  A  second  fruit  that  was  brought  forth 
from  this  good  root,  was  unity  and  love  one 
towards  another;  which,  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
is  preciously  preserved  in  and  among  many  to 
this  very  day  ;  who  are  sensible  of  the  divers 
operations  of  Truth  in  them,  to  be  all  by  otie 
spirit.  They  are  still  kept  of  one  heart  and 
mind,  given  up  freely  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
singleness  of  heart  in  their  generation  ;  and 
are  in  this  good  work  as  strengtheners  and 
encouragers  of  one  another.  But  notwith- 
standing the  enemy  hath  been  exceedingly 
busy,  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  this  blessed 
effect  also,  and  that  under  divers  pretences, 
which  the  Lord  still  discovered  by  his  own 
light  and  Spirit  in  his  people,  who  have  singly 
waited  upon  him.  Many  have  been  his  wiles, 
sometimes  fining  and  preparing  vessels  to  rise 
up  in  the  fleshly  and  sensual  wisdom,  and  to 
traduce  and  bring  in  corrupt  and  evil  doctrines, 
to  try  who  were  not  sound  in  the  faith,  that 
they  may  draw  them  aside  into  a  heat  and  zeal 
for  something  which  had  not  its  root  in  the 
Truth,  and  which  they  that  abode  in  the  Truth 


could  not  own,  but  judi>e  and  condemn  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Which  when  such  saw, 
they  took  thereat  occasion  of  striving  to  pro- 
pagate and  promote  that  which  they  saw  with- 
stood. Having  lost  subjection  to  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  themselves,  which  would  have  kept 
I  hem  in  unity  in  the  body,  and  having  also 
lost  and  laid  by  their  subjpetion  to  them  that 
were  over  them  in  the  Lord,  they  then  grew 
stubborn  and  wilful,  and  proceeded  in  more 
zeal  for  that  which  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
Truth,  than  ever  they  did  for  the  Truth  itself. 
These  sometimes  have  prevailed,  to  the  sub- 
verting whole  households,  and  have  turned 
several  from  the  faith  and  simplicity  lhat  is  in 
the  Gospel,  who  as  well  as  those  that  subvert- 
ed them,  have  lost  the  fe  llowship  of  the  saints, 
and  the  savour  of  life,  either  in  themselves  or 
others.  Then  the  enemy  persuades  them,  all 
are  dead  to  the  life  hut  themselves:  and  so 
they  grow  to  have  a  tickling  joy  in  what  they 
do  and  say,  in  obedience  to  that  perverse  and 
singular  private  spirit,  and  grow  up  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  and  are  unruly,  and  dare  to 
speak  against  heaven  and  them  that  dwell  and 
inhabit  in  it,  whom  God  makes  to  shine  as 
stars  in  the  firmament  of  his  power.  But, 
alas  for  them,  my  soul  pities  them,  when  1  see 
how  they  sport  themselves  with  their  own  de- 
ceivings  ;  but  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  among 
his  people,  which  hath  and  doth  make  them 
and  their  spirit  manifest,  and  their  fruits  also 
have  made  them  manifest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wealth  not  Necessary. — When  the  desire 
of  wealth  is  taking  hold  of  the  heart,  let  us 
look  round  and  see  how  it  operates  upon  those 
whose  industry,  or  success,  has  obtained  it. 
When  we  find  them  oppressed  with  their  own 
abundance;  luxurious  wiihout  pleasure;  idle 
without  ease  ;  impatient  and  querulous  in  them- 
selves; and  despised  or  hated  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  lhat  if 
the  real  wants  of  our  condition  are  satisfied, 
there  remains  little  to  be  sought  with  solici- 
tude, or  desired  with  eagerness. 


THE 

FRIEND. 

SIXTH 

MONTH  29,  1850. 

DUBLIN  AND  LONDON  YEARLY  MEET- 


INGS. 

The  "British  Friend"  of  1st  instant  has 
come  to  hand,  about  half  of  w  hich  is  occupied 
with  accounts  of  the  late  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Dublin  and  London.  That  of  Dublin  com- 
menced in  that  city  "on  First-day,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Fourth  month,  and  the  con- 
cluding meetings  for  worship  were  held  on 
First-day,  the  5th  of  Fifth  month.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  completed  in  eight 
sittings,  and  meetings  for  worship  were  held 
on  Fourth  and  Sixth-day  mornings,  during  the 
Yearly  Meeting  week." 

Various  interesting  and  weighty  matters 
engaged  attention,  among  which  the  subjects 
of  Temperance  and  the  guarded  education  of 
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youth,  were  not  the  least  prominent.  Mention 
is  made  of  Reports  from  the  three  "  Provincial 
Schools,"  from  which  we  infer,  that  those  are 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  account  also  says:  "On  Seventh-day 
evening  1  he  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  Brookfield  Agricultural  School  was  well  at- 
tended. The  Report  was  generally  satisfac- 
tory. Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  satisfac- 
tion given  by  this  institution  was  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  happy  selection  ol  the  Friends 
who  have  had  the  superintendence  sitice  its 
establishment.  They  have  acted  rather  as  the 
parents  than  the  guardians  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  care  ;  and  Brookfield  School 
has,  in  consequence,  been  more  like  a  well- 
ordered  family,  than  an  ordinary  boarding- 
school." 

The  last  business  sitting  was  on  Sixth-day 
evening,  and  it  is  remarked,  "The  Yearly 
Meeting  was  conducted  without  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  usual  harmony  «f  Us  proceedings." 

The  account  in  regard  to  London  Yearly- 
Meeting,  commences  with  the  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  and  says  :  "  The  constituent 
and  other  members  of  this  body  assembled,  as' 
usual,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Old  Meeting  at 
Devonshire  House,  on  Second-day  morning, 
the  20th  of  Fifth  month,  1850.  The  number 
present  appeared  smaller  than  we  remember 
to  have  seen  for  some  time." 

"  The  Summary  of  the  Answers  being  readt 
was  approved,  and  directed  to  be  taken  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  There  had  not  been,  it  was 
believed,  for  many  years,  such  full  Answers 
brought  up  ;  the  members  of  this  meeting  bein« 
with  very  little  exception,  reported  to  be  in 
love  and  unity,  and  harmonious  in  labour  fir 
the  advancement  arid  spreading  of  the  Truth." 

Second  and  Third-day  appear  to  have  bepn 
taken  up  with  the  Select  Meeting,  and  an  ad- 
journed  meeting  of  the  Ac k worth  School  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  (proper) 
assembled  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the  22d  of 
Filih  month,  at  ten,  and  was  considered  a 
large  gathering.  Extensive  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  given.  At  present,  however,  for 
want  of  space  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  an 
extract  or  two. 

"The  meeting  heard  the  Epistles  from 
abroad,  beginning  with  Ireland;  which  was 
considered  an  excellent,  highly  encouraging, 
and  instructive  document.  It  began  with  the 
acknowledgment,  '  Truly  God  is  good  to 
Israel.'  Their  meeting  had  been  large;  they 
had  been  comforted  together;  a  number  of 
those  in  middle  age,  and  also  of  the  youth  it 
was  believed,  wen:  feeling  increasingly  bound 
to  '  the  law  and  the  testimony.'  " 

"They  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  visit, 
as  way  might  open,  in  Gospel  love  their  sub- 
ordinate meetings.  The  epistle  also  adverted, 
in  pertinent  and  forcible  terms,  to  one  of  the 
many  snares  of  the  enemy  at  the  present  dav 
to  draw  us  away  from  our  ancient  standard 
as  a  religious  Society,  under  the  specious  plea 
of  greater  enlightenment,  &zc. ;  and  concluded 
with  the  words  of  an  honourable  member  of  a 
former  day,  '  Let  the  aged  be  strong,  the  mid- 
dle aged  be  animated,  and  the  young  encour- 
aged ;  for  the  Lord  loveth  Zion.'  Several 


Friends  expressed  how  comforted  they  had 
felt  in  hearing  this  epistle  read  —  how  encour- 
aging it  was  to  hear  of  those  dear  Friends  hav- 
ing been  so  favoured  ;  especially  in  calling 
their  members  home  to  our  true  principles, 
given  to  and  upheld  by  our  faithful  predeces- 
sors, and  that  they  had  fell  themselves  drawn 
to  the  visiting  appointment  referred  to;  and  it 
was  reverently  desired  that  our  meeting  might, 
in  like  manner,  be  mercifully  owned  of  the 
Great  Head. 

"  The  Epistles  from  America  embraced  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  except  North  Carolina. 
They  were  satisfactory  —  particularly  that  of 
Philadelphia — in  the  inculcation  and  uphold- 
ing of  sound  doctrine,  in  accordance  with  our 
original  principles;  and  in  enforcing  the  duty 
of  a  faithful  adherence  to  our  various  Chris- 
tian testimonies." 

"  Sixth  day,  Fifth  month  31st. — The  meet- 
ing was  engaged  in  hearing  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  on  Third-day  afternoon, 
on  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Proposition  re- 
garding Grave  Sioues.  They  submitted  a 
minute,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  Ibllows: 
That  this  meeting  has  been  engaged  in  a 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
minutes  of  1717  and  1766,  in  the  Rules  of 
Discipline,  under  the  head  "  Grave  Stones;" 
and  is  renewedly  of  the  judgment,  that  our 
Religious  Society  has  a  sound  and  Christian 
testimony  to  bear  against  the  erection  of  mo- 
numents, or  inscriptions  of  a  eulogistic  charac- 
ter over  the  remains  of  its  deceased  members. 
Nevertheless,  this  meeting  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  a  plain  flat  stone,  placed  horizontally  over 
the  graves  in  our  burial  grounds,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  which  shall  be  restricted  to  the  name, 
and  age,  and  date  of  the  deceased,  is  no  viola- 
lation  of  such  testimony  ;  the  design  of  placing 
these  stones  being  simply  to  indicate  the  place 
of  interment,  and  to  prevent  the  graves  from 
being  prematurely  re-opened. 

"  '  Monthly  Meetings  are,  therefore,  left  at 
liberty  to  adopt  the  use  of  such  stones  in  the 
burial. grounds  under  their  care;  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  the  stones  are  to  be 
provided  at  the  cost  of,  and  laid  down  by,  he 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  not  to  be  subjected  lo 
the  interference  of  tiny  individual  whatever; 
that  so  uniformity  of  appearance  may  be  main- 
tained irr  that  place,  where  1  the  rich  and  poor 
meet  together."  ' 

"  The  discussion  which  occurred  on  this 
Report  was  one  of  considerable  leng'h  ;  and  at 
first  indicated,  as  before,  a  good  deal  of  diver- 
sity of  sentiment.  As  the  meeting,  however, 
had  agreed  lo  the  proposition,  and  had  nomi- 
nated a  Committee  to  determine  its  to  the  work- 
ing of  it  out;  and  as  they  had  now  submitted 
regulations  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  the  meeting  decided,  that  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Committee's  Report  should 
be,  that  it  be  either  rejected,  or  approved  and 
adopted.  A  proposal  was  made,  in  order  to 
allow  further  time  to  consider  the  matter,  to 
receive  the  Report,  and  leave  it  for  further 
consideration  next  year.  This,  it  was  thought, 
was  due  to  those  Friends  who  would  view  the 
adoption  of  the  Report  not  merely  as  an  inno- 
vation, but  as  an  entire  violation  of  the  Socie- 
ty's testimony  in  this  particular,  which  we 


had  now  borne  for  upwards  of  one  hundret 
and  fifty  years.  But  so  prevalent  was  th< 
sentiment  in  favour  of  adopting  the  Report 
and  so  numerous  were  the  Friends  who  sup 
ported  this,  and  whose  weight  of  judgment  i,< 
always  looked  up  to,  that  it  was  ultimatel} 
adopted  as  the  conclusion  of  the  Yearly  Meet 
ing  ;  it  being,  at  the  same  time,  fully  under- 
stood, that  the  measure  was  one  of  a  purelj 
permissive,  and  not  of  an  obligatory  charac 
ter."  ~  ' 

The  Yearly  Meeting  came  lo  a  close  or 
Seventh-day  morning,  Sixth  month  1st,  th< 
concluding  minute  recording  "  the  gratitude  o 
the  meeting  for  the  help  mercifully  granted  tc 
conduct  the  business  in  much  brotherly  lov( 
and  condescension." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  Fifrh  mo.  7th,  from  John  Patten,  Penns 
ville,  O.,  per  W.  E.,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  from  John  Newlin 
N.  C,  per  W.  E.,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  from  T.  Townsend 
agent,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  $12,  for  T.  Townsend,  F.  Mills 
Justice  Beardsley,  Moses  Child,  Robert  Townsend 
$2  each,  for  vol.  23,  and  for  Jonas  Smith,  Wisconsin 
$2,  to  No.  44,  vol.  23. 


WANTED 

A  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Raspberry  St 
Coloured  School  for  Girls.  Apply  lo  Hannar 
J.  Newhall,  No.  202  Spruce  street;  Emma 
H.  Edwards,  No.  192  Spruce  street ;  or  Sarar 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street. 


Died,  Sixth  month  4th,  1850,  at  the  house  of  hei 
brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Satterthwaite,  Columbus 
Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  Ann  Darnell,  in  the  55th 
year  of  her  age,  daughter  of  Edmond  and  Raeht 
Darnell,  members  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting 
Although  the  peculiarity  of  her  disease  occasicme 
much  bodily  suffering,  her  mind  being  clear,  she  wa 
favoured  to  bear  it  with  Christian  patience,  and  resig 
nation  to  the  Divine  will  ;  giving  evidence  that  th 
work  of  preparation  was  going  on  with  the  day  ;  s 
that,  when  the  summons  came,  she  was  favoured  t 
meet  it  with  composure  and  peace  of  mind  ;  saying  t 
a  beloved  connection,  that  through  the  mercy  of  he 
dear  Saviour,  death  had  lost  its  sting;  that  she  sa' 
nothing  in  the  way  ;  and  desired  that  in  patience  sh 
might  continue  lo  hold  out  to  the  end.  This  wa 
mercifully  granted  ;  and  she  was  favoured  to  depart  i 
peace,  leaving  the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  e; 
changed  her  earthly  pilgrimage  for  a  heavenly  inln 
ritance  that  fadeth  not  away. 

 ,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  Sixth-day,  tl 

7th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother. in-lai 
Caleb  Mercer,  in  East  Marlborough,  Chester  count 
Pa.,  Alice  Sanders,  daughter  of  the  late  Caleb  Pe 
nock,  aged  about  72  years.  She  had  been  labourir 
under  this  disease  for  a  number  of  years,  but  was  s( 
dom  entirely  confined  to  the  house.  During  the  la 
18  months  of  her  illness,  several  hemorrhages  fro 
the  lungs  reduced  her  system  rapidly  ;  these  she  bo 
with  much  patience  and  resignation,  accepting  the 
as  warnings  to  prepare  for  approaching  dissolutioi 
and  she  left  not  her  friends  without  the  consoling  t 
lief  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  solemn  chaii< 
About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  her  decease,  s 
was  heard  to  make  an  unusual  noise  ;  her  niece  hi 
ten  ing  to  her  bedside,  asked  what  was  the  matte 
when  she  calmly  replied,  "Nothing  more  than  I  ha 
been  looking  for."  Another  violent  hemorrhage  l> 
taken  place,  which  in  a  few  minutes  caused  1 
death. 
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A  Sfcue  at  Fort  Snelling. 

Indian  Council  and  Treaty — Gov.  Ramsey. 

Under  ihis  caption  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
quirer of  2? tli  ult.  we  find  the  following,  which 
we  cannot  doubt  will  be  perused  wilh  lively 
interest  by  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  gene- 
rally. 

We  have  received  an  extra  from  the  office 
of  the  Minnesota  Pioneer,  which  contains  a  lull 
account  of  a  Council  recenily  held  at  Fort 
Snellin",  between  the  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
Indians,  the  object  being  to  form  a  Treaty  of 
Peace.    The  details  occupy  six  closely  printed 
columns.    Gov.  Ramsey  was  present,  and 
took  an  acrive  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Council  convened  at  Fort  Snelling,  six  miles 
above  St.  Peter's,  on  the  10th  of  June.  The 
Chippewas    were    headed    by  "  Hole-in-the- 
Day,"  the  head  Chief  of  the  Nation,  and  num- 
bered one  hundred  men.    The  Sioux  numbered 
thiee  hundred,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them 
made    their   appearance,    mounted,  dressed, 
painted  and  aimed,  after  the  manner  of  their 
tribe  going  to  war.    On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill,  near  the  encampment,  they  sent  up  an 
immense  war-whoop,  halted,  and  fired  a  salute. 
This  was  responded  to  by  the  Chippewas,  and 
the  »uns  of  the  Fort.    The  Council  then  com- 
menced.   Gov.  Ramsey,  through  interpreters, 
addressed  the  two  tribes,  representing  to  them 
the  folly  of  cutting  each  other's  thioats,  and 
exhorting  them  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  once 
more  live  upon  peaceable  terms.    During  the 
delivery  of  Gov.  Ramsey's  address,  the  Sioux 
appeared  anything  but  pleased  with  his  re- 
marks, and  frequently  interrupted  him.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Gov.  R.'s  speech,  a  commit- 
tee of  six  whites  were  appointed  to  assist  in 
shaping  a  treaty.    W.  H.  Forbes,  O.  Fari- 
bault and  Capt.  Monroe,  of  the  U.S.  A.,  were 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux  ;  Mr.  War- 
ren, Mr.  Boliveau  and  Capt.  Todd,  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas.    Some  dissatisfaction  being 
expressed  by  the  Sioux,  Mr.  Gear  was  added 


lo  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Chippewas, 
and  A.  Faribault  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux. 

At  this  movement  the  Sioux  rose  en  masse 
and  left  the  Council,  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  they  did  not  come  to  cooler  with,  nor  in 
the  presence  of  women,  and  desired  that  they 
should  leave  the  ground.  Hole-in-the-Day, 
Chief  of  the  Chippewas,  very  gallantly  and 
with  much  politeness  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  to  see  so  many  pretty  faces  present, 
and  tendered  the  ladies  a  seat  over  on  his  side 
of  the  council  ground.  They  however  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  retire,  and  the  Sioux  return- 
ed and  resumed  their  station.  The  Council 
then  adjourned  over  until  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

The  two  tribes  finally  agreed  to  suspend 
hostilities  for  the  space  of  three  months,  until 
they  could  hear  from  Washington.  The 
Sioux  Indians  were  very  troublesome  during 
the  whole  silting  of  the  Council,  and  were 
often  rebuked  by  Governor  Ramsey  for  their 
conduct,  whilst  the  Chippewas,  although  the 
aggrieved  party,  were  open  in  their  dealings, 
and  by  their  manly  deportment  formed  a  fa- 
vourable impression  in  the  minds  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  all  others  present. 

We  annex  a  copy  of  the  opening  address  of 
Governor  Ramsey  : 

"  Chiefs,  Braves,  and  head  men  ot  the  Chip- 
pewa Nation,  and  Chiefs,  Braves,  and  head 
men  of  the  Sioux  Nation  :  You  are  here,  un- 
der the  flag  of  our  Great  Father,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  see  if  you  can  settle  your  difficulties 
and  bury  the  hatchet.  I  hope  this  will  be 
done,  and  that  peace  will  be  made,  for  the  sake 
of  your  bleeding  wives  and  children.  Long 
ago,  the  white  children  of  your  Great  Father, 
lived  far  off  and  only  heard  of  the  outrages 
you  committed  upon  each  other;  but  now  they 
live  amongst  you,  and  all  around  you.  They 
see  the  reeking  scalps  of  your  victims.  Things 
are  now  changed.  The  whites  are  upon  the 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  St.  Peters,  every 
where.  They  witness  what  you  do.  They 
will  not  suffer  these  atrocities  ;  if  they  did,  the 
Great  Spirit  would  not  smile  upon  them.  To 
many  of  you,  this  may  seem  harsh.  If  we 
only  wanted  your  lands,  we  would  give  you 
fire-arms  and  let  you  kill  each  other.  You 
know  at  what  trouble  and  expense  your  Great 
Father  has  been  to  keep  ardent  spirits  away 
from  you,  which  would,  if  not  thus  prevented, 
soon  destroy  you,  if  we  wanted  only  your 
lands.  You  well  know  the  power  of  your 
Great  Father — that  he  has  10,001)  villages, 
each  larger  than  all  the  villages  together  of 
either  of  your  tribes;  and  that  his  people  not 
only  live  upon  the  land,  but  upon  the  ocean, 
sailing  upon  long  voyages  ;  that  all  you  see 
here  of  the  Great  Father's  villages,  are  few 
and  small,  but  that  is  not  so  elsewhere.  Your 


white  brethienare  proud  to  be  the  children  of 
so  great  a  Father,  and  no  doubt,  you,  his  red 
children,  are  proud  of  it. 

''Your  Father  is  not  only  great,  but  good. 
He  loves  his  red  children  as  well  as  his  white, 
or  he  would  let  them  go  to  war.    He  regards 
both  of  your  tribes  with  equal  favour.  Under 
his  flag  he  has  red,  white,  and  black  children, 
all  whose  different  interests  he  protects.  Nu- 
merous as  you  are,  yet  when  compared  to  all 
the  tribes  under  his  protection,  you  are  but  as 
a  single  blade  of  grass  to  a  whole  prairie. 
[Here  some  interruption  occurred  by  the  Sioux 
outside,  riding  about  on  horseback.  They 
were  required  to  dismount.]    I  do  not  say 
these  things  by  way  of  boast,  but  to  let  you 
know  that  your  Great  Father  is  able  to  en- 
force any  treaty  you  may  make.    I  am  aware 
that  complaints  are  made  on  both  sides,  that 
the  treaty  has  not  been  enforced ;  but  as  I  told 
you,  his  business  extends  so  far  that  he  has  to 
do  it  by  agents  and  officers,  who  sometimes 
neglect  to  do  their  duty  ;  that  the  Great  Father 
has  now  sent  an  agent,  who  thinks,  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  right  that  your  old  troubles  should 
be  buried.    A  treaty  between  you,  made  in 
1843,  is  now  in  full  force,  but  it  has  been  so  * 
long  neglected  that  we  do  not  like  to  make  it 
a  rule  of  redress.    Your  Great  Father  prefers 
that  you  settle'  these  troubles  yourselves.  If 
you  say  you  are  hereditary  foes,  and  cannot 
make  a  permanent  peace,  it  is  not  true.  The 
two  nations  next  in  power  to  this,  France  and 
Great  Britain  were  foes  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  but  are  now  friends,  peaceful  and  hap- 
py, without  wars.    You  should  leave  off  wars, 
and  learn  that  a  bushel  of  potatoes  is  worth 
more  to  one  that  is  hungry,  than  a  pile  of  eagle 
plumes.    Long  ago  the  white  race  had  your 
notions  about  labour,  but  now  they  are  chang- 
ed.   Your  Great  Father  knows  that  when  you 
strike,  you  often  kill  those  who  have  treated 
you  as  friends  ;  that  three-fourths  of  the  scalps 
you  take  are  those  of  women  and  children,  who 
could  not  and  would  not  hurt  you.  Amongst 
the  whites,  he  who  should  kill  a  woman  or  a 
child  would  be  considered  less  than  a  dog. 
Your  Great  ■  Father  is  determined  that  you 
shall  not  scalp  women  and  children.  You 
have  a  treaty  in  force,  but  your  Great  Father 
prefers  that  you  settle  matters  and  make  a  new 
treaty.    1  should  be  glad  to  send  him  word 
that  you  have  buried  the  hatchet.    There  are 
many  bleeding  hearts  here,  but  you  must  for- 
get.   To  assist  in  shaping  a  treaty,  I  recom- 
mend that  each  nation  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  or  five  men  to  assist — submitting  it 
afterwards  lo  yourselves  to  decide  upon." 


"  All  things  to  all  men,"  in  any  sense  but  the 
right  one,  signifies  nothing  to  any  body. 
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THE  FKIEND. 


Safety  against  Steam  Explosions — A  Va- 
luable Invention. — The  Baltimore  Sun  con- 
tains a  notice  of  a  valuable  invention,  by  a 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  named  Grimes,  to 
guard  against  explosions  in  the  use  of  steam- 
engines  : — News. 

It  is  an  apparatus  which  can  be  placed  in 
any  part  or  room  of  a  building,  as,  for  in- 
stance, over  the  desk  in  the  office  of  a  manu- 
factory, or  other  establishment  where  a  steam 
engine  is  used  in  the  yard,  basement,  or  other 
room,  and  which  by  connection  with  the  boil- 
er, is  a  certain  and  unerring  indicator  both  of 
the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  boiler,  and  the 
exact  height  of  the  water  within  it ;  thus  afford- 
ing not  only  to  the  engineer,  but  to  all  others 
engaged  in  any  part  of  a  building,  a  safeguard 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
operation,  against  the  two  only  sources  of 
danger — over-pressure  of  steam  and  lack  of 
water. 

Its  unerring  character  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able feature  in  its  use.  But  add  to  this  the 
facility  of  multiplying  the  indices  to  any  rea- 
sonable extent,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  engi- 
neer is  multiplied  in  the  same  degree,  not  only 
in  the  observation  of  others,  but  in  that  of  the 
engineer  himself ;  at  the  same  time  every  one 
employed  within  the  reach  of  danger  can  be 
the  guardian  of  his  own  safety.  The  simpli- 
city of  the  apparatus  renders  its  application  so 
cheap  as  to  be  burthensorne  to  none,  and  thus 
to  leave  every  one  without  excuse  for  not 
adopting  it.  The  author  of  this  invention  is 
entitled  to  esteem  as  a  public  benefactor. 


Improvement  in  Printing. — The  Boston 
Bee  mentions  an  invention  in  printing  by  Jo- 
siah  Warren,  of  Indiana,  which  more  immedi- 
ately concerns  stereotyping  and  engraving, 
but  which  can  be  applied  to  all  branches  of 
the  printing  business.  The  metal  used  in  this 
art  costs  about  one-tenth^.]  of  the  ordinary  type 
metal ;  and  in  the  process  of  stereotyping,  it 
makes  no  difference,  as  regards  the  spaces, 
whether  they  are  high  or  low.  The  art  is 
very  appropriately  styled  "  Utopian  Typogra- 
phy." 


Worth  Remembering. — It  is  not  what  we 
earn,  but  what  we  save,  that  makes  us  rich. 
It  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that 
makes  us  strong.  It  is  not  what  we  read,  but 
what  we  remember,  that  makes  us  learned. 
All  this  is  very  simple,  but  is  worth  remem- 
bering.— Extract. 


Epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

(Continued  from  page  327.) 

Another  way  that  the  enemy  seeks  to  break 
the  unity,  and  dissolve  the  bond  of  amity,  is 
by  sowing  a  seed  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  in 
the  hearts  of  such  in  whom  he  can  get  an  en- 
trance ;  that  so  they  may  cease  from  the  true 
and  unfeigned  love,  and  that  upon  a  pretended 
reason,  because  of  this  or  that  which  is  sup- 
posed or  imagined,  in  the  evil  part  in  them- 
selves against  others ;  giving  heed  to  evil 
thoughts  or  surmises,  which  break  forth  many  I 


times  in  whisperings  and  tale-bearing.  And 
though  the  things  supposed  to  be  evil,  were 
really  so,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  allowed  or  given 
way  to  among  you,  but  to  use  plainness  one 
towards  another,  and  single-heartedness  ;  and 
to  shut  out  the  evil  one  in  this  his  subtle  ap- 
pearance also.  Oh  !  dear  Friends,  remember 
how  the  Lord  hath  dealt  with  you,  and  deal 
you  so  one  by  another.  He  hath  not  sought 
occasions  against  you,  but  hath  long  borne 
and  suffered,  and  exercised  much  patience  and 
tenderness  towards  you  ;  yet  plainly  reproving 
the  evil  in  you,  and  not  treasuring  it  up  against 
you.  Oh  !  Friends,  be  like  minded  one  to- 
wards another,  that  the  enemy  of  your  peace 
and  concord  may  be  defeated,  and  you  pre- 
served entire  to  one  head,  even  to  Christ  Jesus  ; 
that  ye  may  be  one,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord 
may  be  one  among  you  ;  and  that  which  tends 
to  the  making  cold  your  love,  may  be  judged 
in  all ;  and  so  brotherly  love  will  continue 
with  you  to  the  end. 

Another  way  which  the  enemy  works,  to 
scatter  and  to  bring  from  this  unity,  is  by 
leading  some  who  have  believed,  into  some 
sin  and  iniquity,  which  the  body,  (that  are  in 
the  Truth,)  are  constrained  to  appear  in  judg- 
ment against  for  the  Truth's  sake.  Yet  not- 
withstanding, the  party  so  sinning,  being  above 
the  witness  in  themselves,  which  would  bring 
them  to  own  the  judgment  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  his  church,  they  exalt  themselves 
above  the  judgment,  and  seek  to  gain  to  them 
such  whom  they  can  enter,  by  their  words 
and  complaints,  to  take  part  with  them  against 
the  judgment,  and  those  that  passed  it.  Such 
were  those  whose  words  did  eat,  (the  apostle 
said,)  as  a  canker,  of  whom  the  believers  in 
those  days  were  to  be  aware.  Commonly 
such  as  have  gone  from  the  power  that  should 
have  kept  them  clean  and  upright,  will  also 
turn  against  the  power  in  those  that  abide  in 
it,  especially  if  they  be  drawn  forth  to  reprove 
and  rebuke  them.  But  let  all  such  know  that 
is  not  the  way  to  be  renewed  ;  and  let  all  that 
take  part  with  any  that  work  iniquity,  know, 
that  they  do  but  defile  their  own  souls  there- 
by, and  rend  themselves  from  that  body  which 
they  cannot  prosper  out  of. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  beware  of  joining 
with  that  in  yourselves  or  in  others,  which  the 
power  goeth  against,  let  the  pretences  be  what 
they  will.  For  that  which  doth  evil,  will  al- 
ways be  apt  to  sow  evil  complainings  of  others  ; 
and  such  as  are  in  the  unsatisfied  murmuring 
against  judgment  passed  upon  them,  are  much 
to  be  feared  ;  for  they  thereby  render  them- 
selves to  be  the  more  guilty,  and  yet  the  fur- 
ther from  repentance.  But,  dear  Friends, 
watch  in  that  which  gives  you  a  living  feeling 
of  the  living  body,  which  is  the  church,  that  in 
all  things  you  may  demean  yourselves  as  true 
members  of  it,  serving  one  another  in  love, 
and  submitting  yourselves  one  unto  another 
for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  that  in  all  plainness  and 
singleness,  as  becometh  the  Truth,  you  may 
seek  to  preserve  the  unity  which  the  enemy  of 
Truth  and  peace  doth  envy.  So  shall  ye  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  one  another's  hand  in  every 
good  work  ;  and  this  shall  lend  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  who  seek  to 
divide  you,  that  they  might  rule  over  you.  | 


Many  other  designs  doth  the  wicked  one  try 
daily,  to  break  and  divide,  more  than  can  now 
be  named,  or  here  inserted  ;  but  they  are  all 
out  of  the  light,  and  if  you  be  in  it,  you  will 
see  them,  and  that  will  preserve  you  ;  for  it  is 
one,  and  did  make  us  one,  and  will  keep  us  to 
be  of  one  heart  and  mind  to  the  end,  if  we 
abide  in  it. 

3.  The  third  good  effect  which  Truth  did 
work  in  the  beginning  in  them  who  did  truly 
receive  it,  was  zeal  and  faithfulness  to  God, 
in  bearing  testimony  to  what  was  manifest, 
though  through  great  sufferings,  in  which  as 
Friends  abide  in  the  root,  they  do  daily  in- 
crease in  power,  to  fulfil  the  same  testimony. 
For  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  doth  engage  them, 
and  his  answer  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  their 
trials,  doth  arm  and  encourage  them,  and  they 
hold  out  to  the  end.  For  such,  the  Lord  hath 
always  made  a  way,  better  than  they  could 
have  made  for  themselves.  Yet  the  enemy 
hath  in  this  matter  also  been  very  busy,  and 
hath  prevailed  with  some  under  divers  const- 
derations  or  rather  consultations  which  he 
hath  propounded  unto  them.  But,  O  Friends, 
be  ye  all  watchful,  and  take  heed  lest  any  of 
the  testimonies  of  Truth  be  laid  waste;  for 
that  which  leads  to  be  weary  of  bearing  wit- 
ness  to  the  Truth,  and  to  lay  it  waste,  the 
same  will  lay  thee  waste,  and  bring  thee  into 
such  a  state  as  thou  wilt  want  the  Truth  to 
bear  witness  for  thee.  Though  it  be  hard  for 
flesh  and  blood,  which  hath  no  kingdom  but 
here,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  unreasonable 
men,  yet  it  is  a  more  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.  Therefore  let 
all  lukewarm  ones,  who  are  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  be  awakened,  and  all  that  have  gone 
backwards,  be  warned  to  return  to  their  first 
love;  else  the  Lord  will  come  against  them, 
and  the  day  hastens  that  will  divide  such  their 
portion  among  hypocrites,  except  they  repent. 

But  to  touch  at  some  of  the  reasons  or  argu- 
ments, which  he  that  abode  not  in  the  Truth 
himself,  useth  to  draw  others  into  this  kind  of 
treacherous  backsliding. 

First,  he  appears  to  some  to  persuade  them, 
that  their  former  testimony  was  borne  more 
from  an  imitation  of  others,  than  from  a  work 
of  the  power  of  God  in  themselves;  and  that 
now,  they  not  finding  the  thing  required  of 
them,  they  may  leave  off  their  testimonies,  or 
may  do  such  things  as  they  have  denied  for- 
merly :  this  snare  doth  the  enemy  make  use 
of  in  these  days.  But  mark,  who  it  is  that  he 
hath  caught  with  it?  None  but  such  who 
sometimes  were  low  in  their  minds,  and  dare 
not  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  in  themselves,  nor 
others,  but  for  the  Truth's  sake,  could  give  up 
all  things  rather  than  their  testimony.  But  in 
time  growing  careless  and  loose  in  waiting, 
[they]  lost  that  subject  state,  and  grew  high 
and  exalted  in  their  minds,  above  the  cross 
that  should  have  crucified  the  betraying  wis- 
dom ;  and  so  having  lost  the  true  exercise  of 
the  power,  and  the  feeling  of  the  excellency 
and  worth  of  the  Truth,  they  knew  not  the 
requirings  of  the  Lord.  The  earthly  mind 
got  up,  that  placed  a  greater  esteem  upon 
earthly  things,  than  upon  things  that  are  eter- 
nal ;  and  so  things  that  once  thou  offeredst  up 
to  God,  thou  takest  again  into  thine  own  hand, 
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and  so  robbest  the  Lord,  and  growest  careful 
about  outward  things,  as  other  Gentiles  are. 
And  lo  cover  thy  shame  therein,  the  enemy 
then  tempts  thee  to  belie  the  power  that  once 
WfOUghl  in  thy  heart,  and  made  thee  afraid  to 
net  against  the  light,  or  to  deny  the  testimony 
for  God  in  such  things  as  were  manifest,  and 
then  sayest,  thou  didst  it  by  imitation  ;  but 
thou  shall  know  thy  covering  is  too  narrow,  in 
the  day  that  hasteth  upon  thee. 

Anoiher  temptation  that  the  enemy  present- 
eth,  is,  that  though  thou  art  convinced  what 
to  do,  or  what  thou  shouldst  deny,  yet  the 
trials  are  so  hard  and  so  many,  and  persecu- 
tors wax  worse  and  worse,  so  that  thou  shalt 
not  hold  out  to  the  end.  Where  lie  can  get 
entrance  with  his  bait,  he  presently  causeth  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  and  doubting  to  arise, 
w  hich  takes  away  even  the  strength  which  the 
Lord  did  give  ;  and  so  feebleness  doth  enter 
the  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  bondage  leads  thee 
lo  fear  again.  And  then  comes  the  dispute  in 
thy  heart,  whether  thou  shalt  stand  with  the 
power  of  God  in  the  obedience,  or  whether 
thou  shalt  fall  under  that  power  that  ariseth 
against  God,  and  his  truth  and  people?  And 
in  this  combat  thou  hast  a  subtle  enemy,  using 
many  devices  to  betray  thee,  and  a  part  in 
thyself,  not  yet  mortified,  that  is  ready  to  say, 
pity  thyself,  pity  thy  wife,  pity  thy  children, 
and  pity  thy  relations ;  which  it  may  be  some- 
times, are  all  as  so  many  instruments  of  Satan 
to  seduce  thee,  and  lead  thee  into  darkness, 
that  thou  mayst  not  see  so  great  necessity  in 
thy  bearing  up  thy  testimony,  nor  so  great  a 
danger  in  the  contrary  as  indeed  there  is. 

Oh  !  Friends,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  where 
is  there  any  help  but  in  the  Lord  ?  Where 
canst  thou  find  a  Saviour,  but  in  that  light 
which  gives  to  distinguish  the  several  voices? 
It  is  good,  for  thee  to  remember,  that  if  thou 
walkest  after  the  flesh,  thou  must  and  shalt 
surely  wither  and  die.  In  such  a  time  flee, 
flee  to  the  Lord,  wait  in  his  dread  to  feel  thy 
strength  renewed  at  the  present,  and  take  no 
care  for  strength  next  month,  next  year,  or 
next  trial  ;  for  God  is  God,  and  changeth  not, 
and  will  be  the  same  lo  thee  in  seven  trials  as 
in  six,  if  thou  believest  and  waitest  on  him  in 
uprightness.  Therefore  fear  not  man,  but 
trust  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  that  have  known  and 
felt  his  power,  and  let  not  in  the  enemy  of 
your  souls,  by  the  door  of  carnal  reasoning, 
but  keep  that  shut ;  and  rather  consider,  how 
the  enemy  makes  thee  as  a  rejoicing  among 
his  own  children,  and  strengthens  that  hope 
in  them,  of  their  overcoming  all  others,  as 
well  as  thee;  which  hope  is  curst,  and  shall 
be  confounded.  Consider,  that  if  thou  Iettest 
fall  thy  testimony  which  thou  hast  once  borne 
for  the  Lord,  thou  makest  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  sad,  and  makest  their  travail  through 
that  testimony  the  harder  for  them,  by  reason 
of  thy  encouraging  their  adversaries  by  the 
hope  aforesaid.  Whatever  thou  dost,  they 
must  go  through  to  the  end,  who  will  inherit 
the  crown  of  immortality. 

And  again  consider,  it  may  be  that  thy 
backsliding,  or  cowardly  drawing  away  the 
shoulder,  may  prove  a  discouragement  to 
others,  and  they  may  stumble  in  thy  stumbling, 
and  full  with  thee,  and  never  be  able  to  rise, 


and  so  thou  bringest  their  blood  also  upon 
thee.  Oh  !  remember  also  that  servant  of  the 
Lord,  who  could  say,  Psal.  cxix.  157,  "  My 
persecutors  are  increased,  but  my  heart  doth 
not  decline  from  thy  testimonies."  That  was 
a  noble  spirit  becoming  the  soldiers  of  Christ; 
yea,  though  persecuted  by  princes,  as  he  saith, 
ver.  161. 

Hear  Friends,  let  your  minds  be  stirred  up 
to  be  zealous  for  the  Lord,  in  this  the  great 
day  of  controversy  with  darkness  and  its 
power.  Who  hath  God  to  bear  witness  to  his 
name  if  you  fail  ?  Among  whom  hath  he 
made  it  known  as  among  you?  Who  have 
given  up  themselves  to  the  Lord  as  you  have 
done  ?  Well,  blessed  are  they  that  keep  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord,  for  they  shall  see  his 
glory. 

One  more  subtle  snare  of  the  enemy  in  this 
matter  is  in  my  heart  to  mention,  that  is  this, 
viz.  to  persuade  thee  for  once  to  do  that  which 
the  light  hath  made  manifest  thou  shouldst  not, 
with  a  purpose  afterwaids  to  be  more  faithful. 
Oh !  Friends,  in  the  name  and  fear  of  the 
Lord,  I  exhort  and  warn  you  all  to  take  heed 
of  this,  for  this  will  prove  but  a  false  confi- 
dence. Thou  wilt  find  this  kind  of  going  out 
of  the  guidance  of  Truth,  to  be  a  dear  outgoing 
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to  thee;  for  if  ever  thou  dost  return,  it  will  be 
very  hardly,  and  with  bitter  anguish  of  soul. 
Oh  !  do  not  tempt  the  Lord  on  this  wise,  lest 
it  do  prove  impossible  upon  thy  sinning  wil- 
lingly, to  renew  or  restore  thee  again  by  re- 
pentance. Thou  wilt  have  thy  pottage,  but 
wilt  lose  the  blessing,  though  thou  mayest 
seek  it  with  thy  tears.  For  while  thou  went- 
est  out,  behold  thy  way  became  hedged  up, 
and  the  thorny  nature  got  up  in  thee,  and  so 
thou  art  debarred  and  fenced  out  from  enjoying 
thy  former  state  ;  sin  being  entered,  death  soon 
follows.  Oh!  remember  Sumson,  who  when 
he  had  disclosed  a  token  of  a  Nazarite,  in 
which  state  he  stood  in  covenant  with  God, 
yet  thought  to  have  shaken  himself,  and  to 
have  gone  forth  in  his  strength,  as  at  other 
times,  but  was  mistaken,  Judg.  xvi.  20,  for 
the  Lord  was  departed  from  him,  though  he 
knew  it  not.  Though  thou  hast  known  the 
Lord's  presence  and  power  in  thy  vessel,  yet 
take  heed  of  letting  in  that  treacherous  spirit, 
to  lead  thee  to  unfaithfulness,  and  to  betray 
the  least  of  his  trusts  and  testimonies  commit- 
ted to  thee,  though  it  be  but  for  once ;  for 
thereby  thou  wilt  render  thyself  unworthy  lo 
be  found  a  witness  of  his  power  another  time  ; 
for  the  Lord  will  leave  that  vessel,  and  often 
doth,  and  choosing  other  vessels  to  manifest 
himself  in,  that  will  be  more  true  and  faithful. 

Dear  Friends,  in  true  and  tender  love  I  have 
laid  these  things  before  you,  that  ye  might  all 
be  stirred  up  and  provoked  to  love  and  lo  good 
works,  that  ye  mighl  abound  in  the  grace 
committed  to  you,  and  [none  of  you  who  have 
known  the  Truth,  might  be  entangled  with  the 
wiles  of  your  subtle  enemy.  That  you  that 
have  begun  well,  might  not  lose  the  things 
that  you  have  wrought,  but  might  persevere 
in  well  doing,  till  ye  have  finished  your  course 
in  peace.  Friends,  this  is  the  joy  and  delight 
of  those  that  labour  among  you  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  hereby  are  our  hands  strengthened,  and 
our  hearts  refreshed,  when  we  do  find  yc  such 


as  we  desire  ye  should  be,  even  steadfast  in 
the  Truth.  Then  also  do  you  find  us  toward  you 
such  as  ye  desire  we  should  be,  even  a  refresh- 
ing in  the  fellowship  of  life  unto  you,  and  our 
God  comforts  us  together,  in  the  mutual  joy 
and  comfort  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  working  in  us 
and  you. 

Friends,  I  am  the  more  drawn  forth  at  this 
time  to  visit  you  with  an  epistle,  because  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  some  sight  of  his  great 
and  dreadful  day,  and  workings  in  it,  which 
is  at  hand,  and  greatly  hastens,  of  which  I 
have  something  to  say  unto  you,  that  ye  may- 
be prepared  to  stand  in  his  day,  and  may 
behold  his  wondrous  working  among  his  ene- 
mies, and  have  fellowship  with  his  power 
therein,  and  may  not  be  dismayed  or  driven 
away  in  the  tempest,  which  will  be  great. 

Concerning  those  succeeding  times,  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  hath  signified,  that  they  will 
be  times  of  horror  and  amazement  to  all  that 
have  [rejected,]  and  yet  do  reject,  his  counsel. 
For  as  the  days  of  his  forbearance,  warning, 
and  inviting  have  been  long,  so  shall  his  ap- 
pearance amongst  those  that  have  withstood 
him,  be  fierce  and  terrible;  even  so  terrible,  as 
who  shall  abide  his  coming  ?  For  the  Lord 
will  work  both  secretly  and  openly,  and  his 
arm  shall  be  manifest  to  his  children  in 
both. 

Secretly  he  shall  raise  up  a  continual  fret- 
ting anguish  amongst  his  enemies,  one  against 
anoiher;  so  that  being  vexed  and  tormented 
inwardly,  they  shall  seek  to  make  each  other 
miserable,  and  delight  therein  for  a  little  sea- 
son. Then  the  prevailer  must  be  prevailed 
over,  and  the  digger  of  the  pit  must  fall  there- 
in ;  and  the  confidence  that  men  have  had  one 
in  another  shall  fail,  and  they  will  beguile  and 
betray  one  another,  both  by  counsel  and 
strength.  And  as  they  have  banded  them- 
selves to  break  you,  whom  God  hath  gathered, 
so  shall  they  band  themselves  one  against  an- 
other to  break,  to  spoil  and  destroy  one  another; 
and  through  the  multitude  of  their  treacheries, 
all  credit  or  belief,  upon  the  account  of  their 
solemn  engagement  shall  fail  ;  so  that  few  men 
shall  count  themselves,  or  what  is  iheir's,  safe 
in  the  hand  of  his  friend,  who  hath  not  chosen 
his  safety  and  friendship  in  the  pure  light  of 
the  unchangeable  Truth  of  God.  All  the  se- 
cret counsels  of  the  ungodly  shall  be  brought 
to  naught,  sometimes  by  the  means  of  some 
of  themselves,  and  sometimes  by  impossibili- 
ties lying  in  their  way,  which  shall  make  their 
hearts  fail  of  ever  accomplishing  what  they 
have  determined.  In  this  slate  shall  men  fret 
themselves  for  a  season,  and  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  ihe  hand  that  turns  against  them,  but 
shall  turn  lo  fight  against  one  thing,  and  an- 
other, and  a  third  thing,  and  shall  stagger, 
and  reel  in  counsel  and  judgment,  as  drunken 
men  that  know  not  where  lo  find  the  way  to 
rest. 

When  they  stir  themselves  up  against  the 
holy  people,  and  against  the  holy  covenant  of 
light,  and  them  that  walk  in  it,  they  shall  but 
the  more  be  confounded  ;  for  these  shall  be 
helped  with  a  little  help,  which  all  the  ungodly 
shall  not  hinder  them  of,  to  wit,  the  secret  aim 
of  the  Lord,  maintaining  their  cause,  and  rais- 
ing up  a  witness  in  the  very  beans  of  lhe.tr 
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adversaries  to  plead  their  innocency,  Isa.  8. 
And  this  shall  muke  them  yet  the  more  to  vex 
themselves,  and  go  through  hard  bestead.  For 
when  they  look  upwards  to  their  religion,  to 
their  power,  policy,  or  preferments,  or  friend- 
ships, or  whatsoever  else  they  had  trusted  in, 
and  relied  upon,  they  shall  have  cause  to  curse 
it.  And  when  they  look  downwards  to  the 
effects  produced  by  all  those  things  ;  behold, 
then  trouble,  and  horror,  and  vexation  take 
hold  on  them,  and  drive  them  to  darkness. 
Having  no  help  but  what  is  earthly,  and  being 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mighty  overturn- 
ing power  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  they 
shall  despair,  and  wear  out  their  days  with 
anguish. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Trade  and  Business. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  competition  in 
business  is  so  great,  and  the  temptations  to 
swerve  from  the  line  of  strict  integrity  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
revive  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  some 
of  the  excellent  counsel  on  this  subject,  which, 
at  different  times,  has  been  issued  by  our  reli- 
gious Society. 

Amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  active  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  struggle  to  secure  such  a  share 
of  it  as  our  desires  covet,  there  is  great  danger 
of  the  pure  standard  of  Truth  being  lowered, 
and  the  mind  reconciled  to  transactions  which 
in  the  days  of  tenderness,  and  when  time  was 
allowed  for  deliberate  consideration,  it  would 
have  felt  uneasy  with.  When  the  step  is  once 
taken,  we  do  not  like  to  retract,  or  to  admit 
we  are  in  error,  and  thus  the  quickness  of 
religious  and  moral  sensibility  becomes  blunt- 
ed, and  a  degree  of  dimness  steals  over  our 
mental  vision. 

Thus,  by  gradations,  almost  imperceptible 
to  ourselves,  we  depart  from  the  principles 
Avhich  we  once  highly  valued,  and  by  which 
we  promised  ourselves  we  would  guide  our 
course,  and  slide  into  little  things  which  the 
elevated  standard  of  Christian  integrity  adopt- 
ed by  the  Society  will  not  sanction.  I  well 
remember  conversing  with  a  man  in  large 
business,  on  the  propriety  of  certain  methods 
now  commonly  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain 
custom,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  they 
were  not  strictly  honest.  He  dissented  ;  and 
observed,  that  the  most  respectable  houses,  of 
the  highest  standing  for  integrity,  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  them.  After  some  conversa- 
tion as  to  what  honesty  was,  and  a  little 
explanation  of  the  meaning  we  each  attached 
to  the  term, — "  Oh,"  said  he,  "I  mean  ihe 
commercial  honesty  of  modern  times.  You 
speak  of  old-fashioned  Quaker  honesty  ;  thai 
is  entirely  out  of  date  now." 

There  is  much  meaning  in  this  sentence, 
and  it  seems  to  indicate  what  I  fear  is  too  true, 
that  even  among  those  claiming  a  high  cha- 
racter for  integrity,  the  standard  of  Christian 
honesty,  the  imperative  duty  of  doing  as  a  man 
would  be  done  by,  is  too  much  lost  sight  of 
and  neglected. 

When  we  consider  the  high  profession  which 
we  make,  as  a  religious  body,  and  the  reputa- 
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lion  which  the  scrupulous  uprightness  of  our 
forefathers  gained  lor  them,  it  becomes  us 
seriously  to  inquire  how  far  our  practice  cor- 
responds therewith  ;  whether  we  have  adopted 
and  are  acting  upon  a  standard  lower  than 
they  were  concerned  to  hold  up  to  the  world  ; 
and  whether  we  are  contributing  in  any  degree 
to  that  lower  estimate  of  the  obligations  of  jus- 
tice which  seems  almost  insensibly  to  have 
spread  over  the  trading  community. 

From  an  old  manuscript  book  of  discipline 
and  advice  issued  by  our  Yearly  Meeting,  I 
propose  to  give  a  few  extracts  which  may  be 
profitably  read  by  all  who  are  concerned  in 
business,  viz.  : 

"  1695. — Advised,  That  none  trade  by  sea 
or  land  beyond  their  abilities,  and  that  Friends 
keep  to  a  word  in  their  dealings  as  much  as 
may  be;  and  if  any  are  indebted  abroad  or  at 
home,  and  answer  not  the  same  in  due  time, 
that  such  be  admonished  thereof,  that  Truih 
may  not  be  reproached,  and  people,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  kept  out  of  their  just  debts. 

"  1701. — Advised,  That  all  Friends  be  care- 
ful to  preserve  the  reputation  that  the  Truth 
hath  given  them,  in  complying  with  their  words 
and  promises  to  their  utmost  power,  and  not  to 
be  lavish  or  rash  in  their  promises,  and  slack 
in  their  performances,  which  often  brings  great 
disappointments,  and  gives  great  offence  :  and 
not  to  trade  beyond  their  own  abilities,  to  the 
hazard  of  the  estate  of  others,  nor  suffer  their 
minds  to  be  defiled  with  the  earth,  nor  oppress- 
ed with  the  weight  thereof,  remembering  that 
the  earth  was  made  for  the  service  of  man, — 
not  man  to  be  a  servant  to  the  earth.  Dear 
Friends,  be  serious,  deep  and  searching  in  this 
point,  and  consider  how  ignoble  and  debasing 
a  thing  it  is,  for  a  man  to  invert  that  noble, 
gracious,  primitive  institution,  in  which  man 
was  by  Divine  appointment,  advanced  to  do- 
minion over  the  visible  creation,  now  to  pros- 
titute and  yield  himself  a  slave  to  that  over 
which  he  once  was,  and  still  should  be,  a 
lord." 

"  Dear  Friends,  this  meeting  being  under  an 
holy  care  and  concern  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  honour  of  our  holy  profession,  and  safety 
and  growth  of  every  member  of  the  body,  do 
advise  and  counsel  all  Friends  in  the  love  of 
our  God,  and  for  their  own  good,  that  they 
keep  to  such  honest  and  lawful  employments 
as  they  well  understand  and  are  able- to  man- 
age, for  a  necessary  support  of  themselves  and 
families,  and  not  to  launch  out  beyond  their 
abilities,  especially  upon  such  credit  as  Truth 
may  have  given  them  with  their  brethren  or 
others,  and  more  at  their  hazard  who  trust 
them  than  their  own,  which  is  not  only  a  dis- 
honour to  Truth,  but  dishonest  as  men,  and 
such  cannot  be  owned  in  such  things  to  have 
a  place  in  the  body. 

"  171. '3. — Advised,  That  all  Friends  be  very 
careful  in  making  and  vending  all  provisions 
and  other  commodities  for  transportation,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  same  be  good,  and  of  due 
fineness,  measure  and  weight ;  for  although 
this  meeting  is  in  hopes  and  satisfied  that  no 
true  Friends  do  want  such  caution  ;  yet  there 
being  complaint  of  contrary  practices,  done  by 
some  inhabitants  in  these  countries,  it  is  thought 
necessary  that  Friends  take  care  that  none 


under  any  profession  with  us  may  be  in  the 
least  tardy  therein. 

"  1715. — It  is  earnestly  pressed  and  desired 
that  all  professing  Truth  may  be  just  and 
punctual  in  their  dealings,  careful  in  perform- 
ing their  words  and  promises,  and  cautious  in 
all  their  behaviour  and  converse  among  men, 
that  the  beauty  of  our  profession  may  be  seen, 
and  our  heavenly  Father  glorified;  and  the 
way  to  attain  to  these  virtues  and  duties  of  the 
heart,  upon  which  an  outward  plainness  doth 
so  necessarily  depend,  is,  that  Friends  every- 
where may  be  warm  in  their  affections  towards 
God,  sincere,  humble  and  fervent  in  frequent 
approaches  before  him. 

"  1719. — Advised,  That  such  be  dealt  with, 
as  trade  by  sea  or  land,  or  buy,  bargain  or 
contract,  beyond  their  abilities;  and  such  as 
keep  not  their  words,  promises  or  engagements 
in  their  dealings,  and  do  not  pay  or  satisfy 
their  just  debts  according  to  lime  agreed  on, 
these  being  a  reproach  to  Truth,  and  a  mani- 
fest injury  and  injustice.  Advice  to  all  such 
should  be  speedily  given,  and  if  they  do  not 
reclaim,  amend,  and  truly  answer,  they  are  to 
be  further  proceeded  against." 

"  1724. — And  whereas,  in  this  time  of  gene- 
ral ease  and  liberty,  too  many  under  our  pro- 
fession have  launched  forth  into  the  things  of 
this  world  beyond  their  substance  and  capaci- 
ties to  discharge  a  good  conscience  in  the 
performance  of  their  promises  and  contracts, 
as  well  as  their  just  debts,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  our  holy  profession,  and  invo'ving  them- 
selves, their  families  and  others,  in  great  sor- 
row and  inconveniences ;  it  is  therefore  our 
earnest  desire,  that  all  Friends  everywhere,  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  all  inordinate  pursuit 
after  the  things  of  this  world,  by  such  ways 
and  means  as  depend  too  much  upon  the  un- 
certain probabilities  of  hazardous  enterprises, 
but  rather  labour  to  content  themselves  with 
such  a  plain  way  and  manner  of  living,  as  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  self-denying  principle  of 
Truth  which  we  profess,  and  which  is  most 
conducive  to  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  that  is 
requisite  to  a  religious  conduct  through  this 
troublesome  world, 

"  1734. — We  recommend  to  your  considera- 
tion that  our  primitive  Friends  were  very  re- 
markable for  their  uprightness  and  honesty  in 
their  commerce  and  converse,  very  exact  in 
performing  their  words  and  promises  without 
evasive  excuses  and  insincere  dealings,  to  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  the  Society  ;  much 
less  did  they  by  deceitful  pretences  involve 
themselves  in  a  multitude  of  affairs,  which  they 
had  not  understanding  and  stock  to  manage, 
and  contract  great  debts  which  they  were  un- 
able to  pay,  and  thereby  wrong  their  honest 
neighbours,  which  the  testimony  of  Friends 
has  ever  been  against." 


"  Multitudes  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  Prayer  Book  for  their  spiritual  life."  So 
says  a  writer  in  a  recent  religious  journal. 
Dependent  on  a  book  ! 


A  Solemn  Thought. — Reader,  you  may  die 
any  moment,  and  you  are  as  near  to  heaven 
or  hell  as  you  are  to  death. — J.  A.  James. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

THE  LOTUS. 

[At  the  approach  of  a  storm  the  Egyptian  Lotus  is 
nid  to  hide  beneath  the  wave] 

There  is  a  flower  that  litis  its  head 
Above  the  waves  when  sunbeams  smile, 
Bui  when  Ike  Is  ropiest  wail  is  heard, 
It  quivers  like  a  wounded  bird. 
And  lays  its  timid  head  to  rest 
Beneath  the  billowy  sheltering  breast. 

Father  !  our  souls  are  like  that  flower, 
Too  prone  the  smiles  of  cartb  to  wear  ; 
Thy  v.iiee  of  love  awakes  the  storm, 
Our  fondest  hopes  are  overthrown; 
And  as  the  lotus  to  the  sea 
We  bend  confiding  all  to  Thee. 

That  flower,  when  the  blast  is  spent. 
Will  lill  its  tear-bathed  face  again; 
And  we,  whose  wounded  spirits  bear 
In  meekness  till  life's  storms  are  o'er, 
Shall  rise  the  brighter  from  our  woe, 
A  Father's  sweetest  smiles  to  know. 


For  "The  Friend." 

PATIENCE. 

The  following  pertinent  and  weighty  coun- 
sel given  forth  by  that  dignified  servant  of 
Christ,  George  Fox,  is  applicable  to  all  limes, 
nnd  worthy  the  serious  cooperation  of  every 
member  of  ihe  church,  viz. : 

"  Fi  iends,  keep  to  patience :  this  is  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord  to  you.  Do  not  judge  one  another 
behind  one  another's  backs,  nor  speak  evil  one 
of  another,  for  that  is  it  which  sovveth  enmity 
among  brethren.  Do  not  judge  one  another 
before  the  world,  for  that  is  it  which  is  in  the 
extremes,  passion  and  hastiness.  Then  you 
let  in  the  world's  spirit  to  rejoice  over  you, 
and  that  is  out  of  the  patience,  the  love,  the 
wisdom  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  his  Truth. 

Every  one  dwell  in  the  Seed  and  life  of 
God,  and  in  that  know  one  another :  and  meet- 
ing together  in  that,  ye  may  see  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  the  midst  of  you. 

Friends,  go  not  into  Ihe  aggravating  part ; 
to  strive  with  it,  lest  you  do  hurt  to  your  own 
souls,  and  run  into  the  same  nature:  for  pa- 
tience must  get  the  victory,  and  it  answers  to 
that  of  God  in  every  one,  and  will  bring  every 
one  from  the  contrary.  So  let  your  modera- 
tion and  temperance,  and  patience,  be  known 
to  all. 

Friends,  keep  out  of  the  worldlywise  part, 
which  enters  into  the  earth,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  words  ;  but  let  innocency  be  your  gar- 
ment, and  truth  and  simplicity  your  covering. 
Then,  in  the  innocency  you  will  have  unity, 
where  there  is  no  evil  thought,  but  love  that 
thinks  no  evil.  Therefore,  cover  one  an- 
other's nakedness.  L°t  all  things  be  done  in 
love,  and  that  will  edify  ;  and  let  the  weight 
and  preciousness  of  Truth  be  in  your  eye,  and 
esteemed  by  you  above  all  things.  For  here 
is  my  grief,  when  I  hear  anything  among 
Friends  that  hinders  their  unity,  and  makes  a 
breach,  whereby  ihe  wrong  gets  ground. 

Therefore,  all  ye  who  have  known  the  power 
of  the  Lord  God,  and  have  tasted  of  the  Seed 
of  God,  live  in  that  in  which  ye  came  to  have 
unity,  that  that  part,  [which  hinders  unity  and 
makes  the  breach]  may  be  kept  down.  And 


ihe  wrong  eye,  that  looks  out  at  one  another's 
weaknesses,  thai  must  be  kept  under,  even  that 
where  the  heat  and  the  burning,  and  the  en- 
mity, are. 

Therefore,  if  there  he  any  nakedness  in  any, 
or  among  any,  cover  that,  and  come  all  lo  ihe 
Seed  of  God  in  your  own  selves,  for  in  that  is 
the  virtue  to  heal,  yea,  all  nations.  Wounds 
and  cuttings  are  in  the  other  pari,  which  is 
out  of  that  Seed  of  God  whose  end  is  peace  ; 
in  which  is  the  unity  ;  which  is  the  topstone 
over  all  enmity  and  bruiseth  it  all  down. 

I  am  a  lover  of  your  soul's  eternal  good, 
peace,  and  unity,  in  the  kingdom  that  stands 
in  that  power  which  hath  no  end." 

G.  F. 

For"  The  Friend." 

BERNARD  BARTON.  * 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Poems  of  Bernard 
Barton.  With  a  Portrait.  Published  by 
Lindsay  <Sf  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.  1850. 

Bernard  Birton,  who  was  horn,  lived,  and 
died  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  published  manv  volumes  of  verse,  and 
has  been  called  ihe  "  Quaker  Poet."  Whilst 
freely  acknowledging  that  he  has  written  some 
pleasant  and  readable  verses,  we  cannot  con- 
sider him  to  rank  very  high  as  a  poet.  His 
verse  is  generally  commonplace,  deficient  in 
imagination,  in  beauty,  in  strength.  A  few  of 
his  smaller  compositions  will  probably  long 
retain  a  place  in  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  readers,  and  may  survive  to  posterity  in 
some  future  "  Selection  of  the  Poetry  of  the 
19th  Century." 

If  by  ihe  term  Quaker,  is  meant  one  who 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  animated  Fox, 
Barclay,  and  Peningion,  and  brought  them  out 
of  the  fashions  and  follies  of  ihe  world,  its  re- 
ligion of  ceremonial  observances,  and  its  de- 
pendence on  man,  and  which  led  them  patiently 
to  bear  the  daily  cross,  and  to  rejoice  in  feel- 
ing it  laid  upon  that  spirit  in  them  which 
would  have  longed  after  the  approbation,  the 
honour,  and  friendship  of  the  worldly-wise — 
then  Bernard  Barton's  right  to  the  title  is  quite 
as  dubious,  as  to  that  of  Poet.  True,  he  was  a 
member  amongst  Friends, — he  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Quaker,  which  had  become  reputable 
in  the  worldv  because  of  the  wealth  of  many 
who  bore  the  name,  and  the  liberal  spirit  in 
which  they  distributed  of  their  abundance  for 
the  necessities  of  others.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  profession  of 
many  of  our  doctrines,  yet  we  have  evidence 
that  his  attachment  lo  them  was  not  deep. 
Many  suspected  this  in  his  lifetime,  from 
phrases  scattered  through  his  printed  works  ; 
yet  few  probably  deemed  it  so  superficial  as  it 
has  been  proved  to  have  been,  by  the  recent 
publication  of  selections  from  his  Poems  and 
Letters. 

In  making  a  few  comments  on  some  of  the 
plainly-marked  differences  between  the  actions, 
the  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  (so  called) 
Quaker  Poet,  and  our  early  Friends,  we  de- 
sire it  to  he  understood,  that  we  harbour  no 
ill  will  lo  Bernard  Barton.  lie  appears  to 
have  lived  respectably  and  respected,  and  as  a 


man  was  honest  and  upright.  We  wish  how- 
ever, our  young  Friends  to  be  warned  of  ihe 
dangerous  inconsistency  he  manifested,  and  to 
be  preserved  from  being  deluded  by  the  plausi- 
ble sophistry,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend himself,  against  the  affectionate  remon- 
strances of  concerned  Friends.  In  remarking 
on  these  things,  whilst  endeavouring  lo  deal 
plainly,  we  hope  lo  speak  in  a  spirit  of  love 
and  gentleness.  We  desire  to  be  kept  from 
the  spirit  of  unconcern  which  cares  not  how 
far  our  brethren  go  astray, — from  the  spirit 
which,  for  a  little  temporary  appearance  of 
peace  and  unity,  would  "  sew  pillows  under 
the  armholes"  of  wrong  doers,  and  from  all 
shrinking  from  a  faithful  maintenance  of  the 
Truth. 

Robert  Barclay,  in  his  treatise  on  Universal 
Love,  says  in  his  full,  brief  mode  of  expressing 
himself,  "The  evil  either  in  opinion  or  prac- 
tice ought  neither  to  be  spared,  encouraged, 
nor  fomented  under  any  pretence  of  love  what- 
soever." He  in  the  same  treatise  writes  of 
some  who  "  satisfy  and  please  themselves  with 
some  general  notions  of  practical  irulhs  com- 
monly acknowledged  by  all,  and  therefore 
cover  themselves  by  condemning  that  heat, 
asperity,  and  severe  censuring,  lhat  is  among 
the  several  sorts  of  Christians  one  towards  an- 
other, as  not  consistent  with,  nor  suitable  to 
that  love,  which  ought  to  be  in  all  Christians; 
whereas,  poor  men  !  they  mind  not,  how  much 
they  fall  in  this  crime,  and  that  in  a  degree 
far  more  reproveable,  than  those  they  ihus 
accuse."  "For  if  they  judged  it  an  error  in- 
consistent with  Christian  love  and  charity,  to 
condemn  or  accuse  one  another  for  difference 
in  opinion  ;  why  are  they  found  themselves  so 
guilty  of  it?  For  since  this  censuring  and 
condemning  of  one  another  amongst  the  seve- 
ral sorts  of  Christians  is  practised  by  them  as 
their  duty,  and  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  doctrine,  why  should  these  judge  ihem 
for  it?  If  they  say,  they  condemn  them  for 
it,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, shall  not  others  be  allowed  the  like  lib- 
erty to  condemn  principles  ihey  likewise  be- 
lieve  to  be  wrong  ?  One  of  two  they  must 
of  necessity  hold,  either  lhat  wrong  doctrines 
or  opinions  may  be  juslly  reproved,  confuted, 
and  condemned  without  breach  of  Christian 
love  and  charily,  and  therefore  the  so  doing 
amongst  the  several  sorts  of  Christians  (upon 
their  own  respective  principles  in  itself  consi- 
dered) not  evil  or  reprovable,  and  therefore 
these  were  wrong  in  judging  it  so  ;  or  it  is  an 
evil,  and  inconsistent  with  Christian  love  and 
charily  to  condemn  any  sort  of  Christians  for 
their  doctrines  and  opinions  ;  and  if  so,  these 
men  fall  foully  in  this  crime,  lhat  do  accuse 
all  others  for  this  judging  of  principles;  and 
yet  themselves  judge  them  for  their  principles 
herein," 

The  volume  of  Selections  of  Poems  and 
Letteis  which  we  are  about  lo  comment  on,  is 
a  very  readable,  book.  The  letters  addressed 
to  Bernard  Barton  are,  many  of  them,  amus- 
ing, and  most  of  them  calculated  to  interest 
(he  reader ;  and  it  may  safely  he  said,  lhat 
the  selection  of  Barton's  own  letters,  are  good 
of  their  kind,  and  far  superior  lo  his  verses. 

In  the  introduction  to  ihe  book  we  are  told, 
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"  he  could  forget  thee  and  thou  while  mixing 
in  social  intercourse  vviih  people  of  another 
vocabulary."  "  He. could  attend  the  church 
or  the  chapel,  if  the  meeting  were  not  at  hand, 
and  once  assisted  in  raising  money  to  build  a 
new  established  church  in  Woodbridge."  We 
know  not  how  a  picture  of  a  genuine  represen- 
tative of  "  Modified  Quakerism"  could  be  given 
in  fewer  words.  True,  it  is  only  a  mere  out- 
line, and  all  points  of  the  picture  are  not  filled 
out,  as  our  own  experience  may  enable  us  to 
do  for  ourselves.  We  have  seen  more  than 
once  just  sucli  a  character.  Men  mixing 
freely  in  the  world, — active  in  benevolent 
and  philanthropic  associations, — wearing  plain 
clothes, — yet  loving  the  cross  of  Christ  too 
little,  to  say  thee  and  thou  in  their  common 
intercourse  amongst  men.  Perhaps  they  may 
not  like  to  say  you  broadly  and  fully  accentu- 
ated, and  so  compromise  the  matter  with  their 
conscience  by  a  slurring  sound. 

When  we  read  such  incidents  told  of  Ber- 
nard Barton  by  his  biographer,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  him  uniting  with  his  bro- 
ther in  causing  the  tombstone  of  his  grand- 
father and  namesake  to  be  repaired,  and 
indulging  a  little  vanity  by  having  an  inscrip- 
tion put  on  the  back  of  it  to  tell  at  whose 
expense  it  was  done.  After  this  it  is  very 
natural  to  find  him  writing,  "  I  could  wish 
grave-stones  were  allowed  in  our  own  burial- 
grounds." 

Modified  Quakers,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
safer  to  call  them  the  supporters  of  Modified 
Quakerism,'  do  many  of  them  defend  tomb- 
stones, and  some  on  the  score  of  ancient  usage 
in  the  Society.  This  is  either  the  plea  of 
ignorance,  misinformation,  or  wilful  deception. 
It  is  true  that  in  numerous  instances  tomb- 
stones were  erected,  even  in  the  early  days  of 
Friends,  but  there  has  enough  come  down  to 
ns  to  show  that  they  were  disapproved  of  by 
the  honest-hearted  then,  as  they  have  ever 
been  since.  We  may  find  fond  Friends, — de- 
generate descendants, — putting  marks  of  dis- 
tinction about  the  graves  of  the  loved  and 
honoured,  but  we  shall  show,  that  the  Yearly 
Meetings  directed  them  to  be  taken  away,  and 
did  even  in  early  time  appeal  to  the  still 
earlier  care  of  Friends  in  this  matter. 

(To  be  continued-) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Method  in  Reading. 

The  following  valuable  suggestions  have 
been  condensed  from  an  essay  on  Reading,  in 
a  recent  English  work,  entitled  "  Friends  in 
Council." 

As  I  believe  that  many  persons  are  aware 
how  indifferently  they  are  spending  their  time 
in  the  way  they  read  at  piesenl;  I  shall  not 
labour  any  more  at  this  part  of  the  subject, 
but  come  at  once  to  what  appears  to  me  the 
remedy  for  the  evil :  which  is,  that  every  man 
and  every  woman  who  can  read  at  all,  should 
adopt  some  definite  purpose  in  their  reading — 
should  take  something  for  the  main  stem  and 
trunk  of  their  culture,  whence  branches  might 
grow  out  in  all  directions  seeking  light  and 
air  for  the  parent  tree  which,  it  is  hoped,  might 
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end  in  becoming  useful  and  ornamental,  and 
which,  at  any  rate,  all  along,  will  have  had 
life  and  growth  in  it. 

If  we  consider  what  are  the  objects  men 
pursue,  when  conscious  of  any  object  at  all,  in 
reading,  they  are  these:  amusement,  instruc- 
tion, a  wish  to  appear  well  in  society,  and  a 
desire  to  pass  away  time.  Now  even  the 
lowest  of  these  objects  is  facilitated  by  reading 
with  method.  The  keenness  of  pursuit  thus 
engendered  enriches  the*  most  trifling  gain, 
takes  away  the  sense  of  dulness  in  details,  and 
gives  an  interest  to  what  would,  otherwise,  be 
most  repugnant.  No  one  who  has  never 
known  the  eager  joy  of  some  intellectual  pur- 
suit, can  understand  the  full  pleasure  of  read- 
ing. 

,  In  considering  the  present  subject,  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  world  in  general,  of  many 
persons  being  really  versed  in  many  subjects 
cannot  be  passed  by.  And  were  reading  wisely 
undertaken,  much  more  method  and  order 
would  be  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the 
immediate  business  of  the  world  ;  and  there 
would  be  men  who  might  form  something  of  a 
wise  public  with  regard  to  the  current  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  such  as  railways,  politics, 
and  finance.  As  it  is,  men  read  a  clever  arti- 
cle in  a  newspaper  or  review,  or  enter  into  an 
animated  conversation  about  some  common 
topic  of  the  day,  and  then  they  wait  for  an- 
other clever  article  or  review,  or  another 
chance  conversation,  not  bringing  any  study 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  meanwhile.  Hence 
opinions  on  public  affairs  are  formed  by 
chance  ;  and  statesmen  and  legislators  have  a 
much  less  enlightened  public  to  appeal  to  than 
they  might  have. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  choice  and 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  subjects  of  study 
must  necessarily  lead  to  pedantry  or  narrow- 
ness of  mind.  The  Arts  are  sisters  ;  Lan- 
guages are  close  kindred  ;  Sciences  are  fellow 
workmen :  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  immediately  connected  with  bio- 
graphy ;  biography  falls  into  history  which, 
after  drawing  into  itself  various  minor  streams, 
such  as  geography,  jurisprudence,  political  and 
social  economy,  issues  forth  upon  the  still 
deeper  waters  of  general  philosophy.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  vacant  spaces  between 
various  kinds  of  knowledge  :  any  track  in  the 
forest,  steadfastly  pursued,  leads  into  one  of 
the  great  highways;  just  as  you  ofien  find,  in 
considering  the  story  of  any  little  island,  that 
you  are  perpetually  brought  back  into  the 
general  history  of  the  world,  and  that  this 
small  rocky  place  has  partaken  of  the  fate  of 
mighty  thrones  and  distant  empires.  In  short, 
all  things  are  so  connected  together,  that  a 
man  who  knows  one  subject  well,  cannot,  if 
he  would,  fail  to  have  acquired  much  besides  : 
and  that  man  will  not  be  likely  to  keep  fewer 
pearls  who  has  a  string  to  put  them  on,  than 
he  who  picks  them  up  and  throws  them  toge- 
ther without  method.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  poor  metaphor  to  represent  the  matter; 
for  what  I  would  aim  at  producing,  not  merely 
holds  together  what  is  gained,  but  has  vitality 
in  itself,  is  always  growing.  And  anybody 
will  confirm  this,  who,  in  his  own  case,  has 
had  any  branch  of  study  or  human  affairs  to 


work  upon  ;  for  he  must  have  observed  how 
all  he  meets  seems  to  work  in  with,  and  assi- 
milate itself  to,  his  own  peculiar  subject.  Dur- 
ing his  lonely  walks,  or  in  society,  or  in 
action,  it  seems  as  if  this  one  pursuit  were 
something  almost  independent  of  himself, 
always  on  the  watch,  and  claiming  its  share 
in  whatever  is  going  on.  The  manuscripts  of 
Las  Casas  furnish  a  curious  instance  of  this, 
in  which,  giving  an  account  of  his  conversion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  he  says  of  himself, 
"  From  the  first  hour  that  he  (Las  Casas)  be- 
gan to  dispel  the  clouds  of  that  ignorance  (his 
former  opinion  in  favour  of  Indian  slavery)  he 
never  read  in  Latin  or  Spanish  any  book,  and 
the  books  that  he  read  in  44  years  were  infi- 
nite in  number,  in  which  he  did  not  find  either 
reason  or  authority  to  prove  and  corroborate 
the  justice  which  those  Indian  nations  had  on 
their  side,  and  to  condemn  the  injustice  and 
evils  and  injuries  which  have  been  done  to 
them." 

I  have  not  hitherto  spoken  of  the  indirect 
advantage  of  methodical  reading  in  the  culture 
of  the  mind.  One  of  the  dangers  supposed  to 
be  incident  upon  a  life  of  study  is,  that  pur- 
pose and  decisiveness  are  worn  away.  Not, 
as  I  contend,  upon  a  life  of  study,  such  as  it 
ought  to  be.  For  pursued  methodically  there 
must  be  some,  and  not  a  little  of  the  decision, 
resistance  and  tenacity  of  pursuit  which  create, 
or  further,  greatness  of  character  in  action. 
Though,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  times  of 
keen  delight  to  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  any 
distinct  pursuit,  there  are  also  moments  of 
weariness,  vexation,  and  vacillation,  which  will 
try  the  metal  in  him  and  see  whether  he  is 
worthy  to  understand  and  master  anything. 
For  this  you  may  observe,  that  in  all  times 
and  all  nations,  sacrifice  is  needed.  The  sav- 
age Indian  who  was  to  obtain  any  insight  into 
the  future,  had  to  starve  for  it  for  a  certain 
time.  Even  the  fancy  of  this  power  was  not 
to  be  gained  without  paying  for  it.  And  was 
any  thing  real  ever  gained  without  sacrifice  of 
some  kind  ? 

We  cannot  be  wrong,  whether  we  are  pro- 
fessed students,  or  men  of  business,  or  what- 
ever we  are,  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  time 
we  give  to  books  a  time  not  spent  unprofitably 
to  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures;  and 
this  will  never  be  the  case,  if  we  are  the  vic- 
tims of  chance  in  what  we  take  up  to  read  ;  if 
we  vacillate  forever  in  our  studies,  or  if  we 
never  look  for  any  thing  in  them,  but  the  ease 
of  the  present  moment,  or  the  gratification  of 
getting  rid  of  it  insensibly. 

"  It  is  the  end  that  crowns  all ;  and  when 
we  see  a  man  calmly  quitting  every  earthly 
connection,  passing  the  verge  of  time,  entering' 
upon  the  borders  of  eternity,  satisfied  with 
life,  unmoved  at  death,  it  appears  to  all  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  we  are 
ready  to  adopt  the  language  of  Balaam,  '  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.'  " 


Sophistry  is  like  a  window  curtain  :  it 
pleases  as  an  ornament,  but  its  true  use  is  to 
keep  out  the  light. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  '•  The  Friend." 

Wanderers. 

Oliver  Sansom,  in  an  epistle  to  Friends  of 
Berks  county,  England,  written  in  the  year 
lli^T,  while  the  Society  was  suffering  Irom 
the  schism  caused  by  Wilkinson  and  Story, 
gives  the  following  excellent  advice,  lis  re- 
vival may  be  of  use  in  these  times,  for  it  is 
still  the  duty  of  those  who  retain  their  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  principles  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  to  be  watchful  over  themselves, 
and  to  seek  in  true  love  for  the  restoration  of 
those  who  have  wandered  from  the  right  way 
into  modern  by-paths. 

"  Friends,  I  desire  that  a  tender  regard  may 
still  be  had  to  those  that  arc  gone  into  opposi- 
tion and  separation,  that  no  occasion  may  be 
given,  which  may  be  any  obstruction  to  their 
returning  ;  for  while  any  of  the  sheep's  nature, 
or  lamb's  innocent  life  is  abiding  in  them, 
there  is  some  hope  of  their  returning  to  the 
fold.  And  now  our  Christian  skill  is  with  all 
diligence  to  be  employed  in  a  continued  care, 
that  not  only  all  occasions  of  stumbling  may 
be  avoided,  but  that  all  holy  endeavours  may 
be  used  to  recover  and  bring  them  back  again 
to  the  fold  ;  even  in  that  love  which  would 
take  up  the  strayed  sheep  upon  the  shoulders, 
that  cannot  be  got  to  go,  and  cheerfully  bring 
it  to  the  fold  with  joy. 

"  Oh  !  my  Friends,  in  this  exercise  it  is  not 
words  will  reach,  nor  verbal  reasonings  or 
disputings  prevail ;  it  must  be  deeds  and  daily 
practice  which  will  be  effectual,  either  to  clear 
ourselves,  or  recover  any  of  them.  And  for 
this  end,  Friends,  let  our  moderation  be  known 
to  all  men  ;  give  open  evidence,  that  we  are 
not  immoderate  in  our  desires,  not  excessive 
in  our  exercises  in  matters  relating  to  this 
world  ;  and  let  our  daily  doings  declare  that 
we  are  seeking  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  are  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven, 
and  are  coveting  to  grow  rich  towards  God. 
And  if  we  do  not  exceed  them  in  our  deport- 
ment, and  give  open  evidence  of  our  modera- 
tion in  our  management  of  earthly  matters, 
that  our  hearts  are  redeemed  from  the  earth, 
and  our  love  and  affections  fixed  on  heavenly 
things  ;  I  say  if  this  do  not  openly  appear,  we 
cannot  be  excusable  before  the  Lord,  but  guilt 
will  lie  at  our  doors,  of  unfaithfulness  towards 
Dur  God,  and  of  being  short  in  our  duty  to- 
wards others  as  aforesaid." 


Shot  Slaking. — Some  of  our  readers  per- 
laps  are  not  familiar  with  the  process  of  ma 
lul'acturing  shot,  and  wonder  how  so  many 
i i tie  globes  are  turned  out  of  various  sizes. 
The  tower  is  31  feet  in  din  meter  at  the  base, 
7  feet  at  the  top,  and  one  hundred  and  seven- 
y-five  feet  high.    The  lead  is  conveyed  by 
n  endless  chain  into  the  upper  story,  where 
.  is  melted,  and  whilst  in  a  liquid  form  is 
assed  through  a  ladle  sieve  of  the  size  of  shot 
itended  to  be  made,  and  falls  the  distance  of 
ne  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  a  cistern  of 
old  water.    This  gives  the  globular  form  to 
le  drops,  which  are  chilled  before  reaching 
ie  water,  and  entirely  cold  by  the  time  they 
et  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 


From  this  cistern  they  are  conveyed  into  a 
heated  drum,  in  which  a  spiral  wheel  brings 
them  .ill  in  contact  with  healed  air,  and  thus 
dries  them.  They  are  then  passed  into  a 
revolving  cylinder,  in  which  they  are  polished, 
and  from  thence  passed  over  a  succession  of 
inclined  planes  or  tables,  about  six  inches 
apart.  In  passing  over  these  tables,  the  im- 
perfect shots  drop  between  the  tables,  and 
those  which  are  perfect  roll  over  into  the  re- 
ceptacle below.  They  are  then  passed  into  a 
hopper,  and  by  a  succession  of  sieves,  or 
guages,  worked  also  by  machinery,  the  vari- 
ous sizes  are  separated.  Each  sieve  is  then 
emptied  into  the  appropriate  receptacle.  The 
whole  process  is  more  simple  and  rapid  than 
would  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  it. — Saturday  Rambler. 

Svicide  of  a  Slave. — Just  before  the  arrival 
of  the  mail  boat  yesterday,  a  coloured  man 
was  discovered  on  board  under  circumstances 
which  induced  the  captain  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  runaway  slave.  Upon  questioning  him 
the  captain  became  confirmed  in  his  suspicions, 
and  had  him  conveyed  across  the  river  in  a 
yawl  to  Kentucky  to  be  lodged  in  jail,  until 
the  owner  should  be  found.  Before  the  hands 
could  make  fast  the  boat  to  the  Covington 
wharf,  the  negro,  after  declaring  that  he  would 
die  sooner  than  return  to  his  master,  jumped 
from  the  stern  of  the  yawl,  and  was  drowned. 
All  efforts  to  rescue  him  proved  unavailing. — 
Cincinnati  Commercial. 


The  Shoe  Business  in  Farmington,  (N.  H.) 
— Farmington  is  the  banner  town  in  New 
Hampshire  for  manufacturing  shoes.  For  the 
year  ending  1st  of  April  last,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  whole  number  manufactured  in  this 
town  exceeded  425,000  !  valued  at  $300,000. 
The  amount  paid  for  labour,  boxes,  freight, 
and  trucking,  was  near  $90,000.  The  boxes 
alone  cost  $3,300,  and  required  210,000  feet 
of  boards  to  make  them.  There  are  now  six 
large  manufactories,  beside  some  smaller  ones ; 
all  together,  are  capable  of  turning  out  six 
hundred  thousand  per  annum,  should  the  wants 
of  the  trade  require,  and  the  prospect  warrant 
it.  The  shoe  trade  now  is  rather  still ;  but  a 
fair  business  may  be  reasonably  expected  be- 
fore the  last  of  July,  especially  now  cotton, 
flour  and  pork,  three  great  staples,  have  ad- 
vanced, any  one  of  which  usually  exerts  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  shoe  business. — 
Late  Paper. 

On  the  Composition  of  Shea  Butter  and 
Chinese  Vegetable  Tallow.  By  Dr.  R.  T. 
Thomson,  and  E.  T.  Wood,  (Phil.  Mag.  1849.) 
— The  Shea  butter  first  noticed  by  Mungo 
Park,  appears  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  re- 
gions along  the  Gambia  and  Niiier,  and  con- 
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stitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
among  the  African  natives.  It  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  Galam  butter,  and  is  obtain- 
ed from  a  species  of  Bassia.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg — with 
a  shell  about  as  thin,  and  "  the  kernel  when 
new  is  nearly  all  butter." 


The  fat  is  obtained  by  crushing  the  nut  ant 
boiling  with  water,  is  white  with  a  shade  c{ 
green — solid  at  common  temperatures,  like 
soft  butter  at  25°,  and  clear  liquid  oil  at  110°. 

Chinese  vegetable  tallow  has  been  long 
known  as  derived  from  the  fruit  of  the  Stillin- 
gia  sebifera,  it  is  hard  and  while,  wiih  a  shade 
of  green.  It  fuses  at  about  80°.  Saponified 
it  yields  an  acid  which  softens  at  143°,  but 
only  becomes  quite  fluid  at  154°.  The  authors 
suppose  it  to  be  principally  margaric  acid  with 
a  mixture  of  stearic.  From  the  apparently 
unlimited  supply,  it  is  suggested  that  boih  of 
these  oils  might  be  advantageously  employed 
in  soap-making.  G.  C.  S. 


Infusoria  on  the  Teeth. — Dr.  H.  I.  Bow- 

diich  gave  the  result  of  the  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  accumulations  on  the  teeth  of 
healthy  persons,  near  the  gums,  in  forty-nine 
individuals,  most  of  whom  were  very  particu- 
lar in  their  care  of  the  teeth.  Animalcules 
and  vegetable  products  were  found  in  every 
instance  except  two.  In  these  cases  the  brush 
was  used  three  times  a  day,  and  a  thread  was 
passed  between  the  teeth  daily.  Windsor  soap 
was  also  used  by  one  of  these  two  persons, 
with  a  brush.  Dr.  Bowditch  had  tried  the 
effects  of  various  substances  in  destroying  the 
animalcules,  and  especially  of  tobacco,  by 
which  they  seemed  to  be  in  no  wise  incom- 
moded. Soap-suds  and  the  chlorine  tooth- 
wash  invariably  destroy  them. — (Proc.  Arner. 
Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 


Fruits  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
— There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world 
whose  climate  will  bring  to  perfection  so  great 
variety  of  delicious  fruits  as  our  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  I  have  lasted  in  their  greatest 
perfection  all  the  finest  fruits  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America,  the  snpodilla,  the 
banana,  the  star  apple,  the  pomme  de  Cylhere, 
the  granadilla,  the  custard  apple  and  many 
others,  but  of  them  all,  the  orange  and  the 
pine  apple  are  the  only  fruits  that  can  be  call- 
ed really  good,  and  the  former,  when  fully 
ripe,  exceedingly  luscious  and  refreshing. 
England  has  in  perfection  the  gooseberry  and 
the  strawberry,  but  her  apples  are  compara- 
tively poor,  her  pears  are  not  abundant,  her 
cherries  want  the  flavour  given  them  by  our 
hot  sun,  and  she  cannot  grow  peaches,  or  plums, 
or  nectarines,  or  apricots,  or  grapes,  except 
under  glass  or  against  a  wall.  Celebrated  as 
France  has  been  for  pears,  the  Parisian  mar- 
kets are  ill-supplied.  I  recollect  taking  up  a 
pear  in  that  city  and  biting  it  found  it  was  by 
no  means  of  superior  flavour,  and  yet  I  was 
charged  twelve  cents  for  it.  All  these  things 
satisfied  me  that  our  own  country  is  more 
favoured  than  any  other  in  the  production  of 
fruits,  and  while  we  lay  every  other  country 
under  contribution  and  cultivate  here  all  the 
fine  varieties  which  Europe  has  originated,  we 
have  our  own  native  seedlings  springing  up  on 
every  side,  and  in  their  hardiness,  productive- 
ness and  delicious  flavour,  eclipsing  their  for- 
eign rivals. — S.  B.  Parson's  Horticultural 
Address. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ing-places.  To  us  this  conclusion  of  our  bre- 
thren appears  to  be  a  sliding  from  a  "  sound 
and  Christian  testimony  against  the  erection 
of  monuments,  or  inscriptions  of  a  eulogistic 
character  over  the  remains  of  its  deceased 
members,"  which  in  this  very  minute,  they 
say  our  religious  Society  has  to  bear.  Why 
then  open  the  way  for  its  being  totally  disre- 
garded ?  Friends  in  this  country  have  been 
much  tried  in  some  parts,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  grave-stones  in  their  burying-grounds, 
and  have  often  had  them  removed,  or  sunk 
into  the  earth,  and  we  lear  unless  they  are 
upon  their  guard,  the  example  of  one  Yearly  I 
Meeting  will  increase  the  difficulty.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  see  our  grave-yards  covered  with 
stones  placed  over  the  dead,  either  of  Friends 
or  others,  not  only  because  it  is  needless  and 
inconsistent  with  our  religious  profession,  but 
also  because  it  may  be  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing disaffection  towards  other  testimonies,  and 
finally,  of  paving  the  way  for  the  Society 
to  enter  into  a  complete  alliance  with  a  degene- 
rate world.  Those  testimonies  were  given  to 
a  humble  people  who  rose  to  be  a  shining 
light  by  faithfulness  in  little  things.  By  dis- 
regarding those  little  things,  our  light  will 
become  dim,  and  may  be  extinguished. 


directed  an  epistle  to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  set  at  liberty  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  visit  Great  Britain. 

No  further  action  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  them,  with  respect  to  the  document 
sent  by  our  Yearly  Meeting  last  year. 

Their  meeting  closed  on  Sixth-day  morning, 
the  21st. 

We  have  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the 
printed  minutes. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1850. 


The  annexed  communication  was  handed 
to  the  Editor;  the  proper  disposal  of  it  seemed 
obvious  to  place  it  heie  as  a  seasonable  intima- 
tion to  those  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  such 
militia  fines,  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  paying  my  militia 
fine  to  the  tax  collector  a  day  or  two  since, 
and  that  without  thinking  at  all  on  the  subjer-t. 
No  open  reference  is  made  to  it  in  ihe  tax  bill, 
but  the  item  of  State  Personal  tax  is  50  cents 
higher  than  usual.  Some  little  occurrence  ex- 
cited my  suspieion,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
repeatedly  and  pointedly  questioned  the  collec- 
tor, that  I  learned  from  him,  thai  the  additional 
50  cents  was  for  my  militia  fine.  As  the  lime, 
when  our  taxes  are  to  be  paid  is  now  at  hand, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  put  Friends  on  tlieii 
guard,  lest  they  be  led  in  this  mariner  to  sup. 
port  the  militia  system,  without  being  aware 
of  it." 


For  "The  Friend." 

GRAVE  STONES. 

The  testimony  of  the  early  Friends  against 
the  corrupt  opinions  of  the  professors  of  reli- 
gion, was  manifest  in  their  objections  to  inter- 
ring the  dead  in  their  burying  places.  They 
could  not  encourage  their  superstitious  notions 
of  the  ground  being  holy,  nor  could  they  unite 
with  their  views  of  the  resurrection  of  these 
bodies,  or  with  the  erection  of  monuments  over 
them,  which  gratified  the  pride  of  the  living, 
without  conferring  any  benefit  on  the  dead 
In  a  series  of  advices  written  by  George  Fox, 
in  1669,  he  says  on  this  matter,  "And  that 
oil  Friends  who  are  not  already  provided,  may 
speedily  procure  convenient  burial  places,  that 
thereby  a  testimony  may  stand  against  the 
superstitious  idolizing  of  those  places,  called 
holy  ground.  For  Abraham  bought  a  place 
to  bury  his  dead  in,  and  would  not  bury  them 
amongst  the  Egyp'iansand  Canaanites  ;  Jacob 
and  Joseph  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and 
were  buried  in  their  grandfather  and  lather's 
burying- place.  And  so  Friends  get  decent 
bun  ing-places  for  your  dead,  and  let  them  be 
decently  and  well  fenced,  that  you  may  show 
a  good  example  to  the  world  in  all  things." 
It  is  a  mournful  reflection  that  when  the  church 
is  released  from  outward  suffering,  many  relax 
in  their  fervour  for  the  support  of  the  Truth, 
and  lose  that  nice  sense  of  its  testimonies, 
which  they  received  in  the  day  of  their 
espousal. 

In  17 17,  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  issued 
a  minute  of  advice  on  the  practice  of  placing 
grave-stones  over  the  dead,  from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  such  practice  had  not  existed 
fiom  the  rise  of  Friends,  but  was  one  of  the 
fruits  of  degeneracy  which  was  creeping  in. 
It  savs,  "  This  meeting  being  informed  that 
Friends  in  some  places  have  gone  into  the 
vain  and  empty  custom  of  erecting  monuments 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  by  stones, 
inscriptions,  tombstones,  dfc,  and  being  very 
desirous  that  Friends  should  keep  a  commend- 
able plainness  and  simplicity  in  this  as  well  as 
other  respects,  it  is  therefore  the  advice  of  this 
meeting,  that  all  such  monuments  as  are  alrea- 
dy in  being  over  dead  bodies  of  Friends,  shovld 
be  removed,  as  much  as  may  be  with  discre- 
tion and  conveniency  ;  and  that  none  be  any- 
where made  or  set  up,  near  or  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  Friends  or  others,  in  Friends'1  bury- 
ing-places  for  time  to  come.""  In  1766,  that 
meeting  renewed  its  advice  by  this  minute  : 
"  This  meeting  being  informed,  that  since  the 
advice  formerly  issued,  in  order  to  incite 
Friends  to  a  proper  regard  to  our  testimony 
against  grave-stones,  divers  have  accordingly 
been  removed,  and  being  desirous  that  the  re- 
vival of  this  concern  may  be  effectual,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  removal  of  them  may 
become  general." 

The  commendable  plainness  alluded  to  was 
that  no  grave-stones  should  appear  in  our 
grave-yards  ;  and  it  brought  over  us  sensations 
of  regret  when  we  read  the  account  that  the 
same  Yearly  Meeting  had  formally  discussed 
the  question  in  1850,  and  decided  that  Monthly 
Meetings  be  authorized  to  place  grave-stones 
over  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  all  their  bury. 


NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  learn  from  several  Friends  who  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  smaller  body  in 
New  England,  that  it  convened  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  on  Second-day,  the  17th  of 
Sixth  month,  and  continued  in  session  by  ad- 
journments until  the  evening  of  Fourth-day, 
the  19th. 

The  public  meetings  for  worship  on  First- 
dav,  the  18ih,  were  attended  by  many  who 
were  not  members. 

In  the  time  of  waiting  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, preceding  the  opening  of  the  meeting  for 
business,  a  concern  was  felt,  and  vocally  ex- 
pressed, that  all  present  might  be  gathered  in- 
ward in  spirit,  so  that  a  measure  ol  the  cover- 
ing of  the  wing  of  ancient  Goodness  might  be 
felt  during  the  transaction  of  the  business,  for 
which  they  had  come  together. 

As  no  epistles  were  received  from  any  of 
the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  none  were  at 
this  time  issued  by  the  meeting,  the  amount  of 
business  was  smaller  than  usual.  The  vari- 
ous concerns  that  came  before  them  were 
solidly  considered  and  disposed  of,  under  a 
lively  exercise  for  the  welfare  and  honour  of 
Truth,  and  with  true  harmony  and  unfeigned 
love  of  the  brethren. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Fourth-day  evening, 
under  a  solemn  covering,  in  which  ihe  hearts 
of  many  were  contriled.  Thanksgiving  and 
praise  were  poured  forth,  for  the  mercies  ex- 
tended, and  supplication  for  a  continued  supply 
ascended  unto  Him,  who  is  still  mindful  ol'  his 
people. 

We  have  received  as  yet,  but  little  informa- 
tion respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  larger 
body.    We  understand,  however,  that  they 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Haverford  School.  Informa. 
tion  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  statior 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  either  of  th< 
undersigned. 

Thomas  Kimher,  Josiah  Tatum,  No.  5( 
Noith  Fouith  street. 

Alfred  Cope,  Walnut  Street  wharf. 

John  Fa  mum,  No.  *6  S.  Front  street. 
Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1850. 


Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  LiJ 
of  William  Penn.  By  Thomas  Clarksop 
New  edition,  with  a  preface  in  reply  to  th 
charges  against  his  character,  made  by  'J 
Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England. 

Letters  of  Sarah  Grubb,  (late  Lynes 
For  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arc 
street. 


Died,  at  Friends'  Asylum,  near  Frankfflrd,  Pa.,  < 
the  14th  ult.,  aged  12  years,  Elizabeth  M.,  daught 
of  William  and  Mary  D.  Birdsall,  steward  and  mam 
of  that  institution.  Naturally  partaking  largely 
the  joyousness  of  healthy  and  vignrous  childhood,  s 
had  yet,  more  particularly  during  the  latter  years 
hei  life,  evinced  an  increasing  sweetness  and  tracl 
bleriess  of  disposition,  which,  while  it  greatly  endei 
cd  her  to  her  family  and  friends,  and  causes  her  eai 
departure  to  open  more  freely  the  fountains  of  natu 
affection,  yet  it  affords  the  consoling  assurance  tl: 
lamentation  on  her  account  would  be  wholly  inappi 
priate.  The  suffering  incident  to  an  acute  disord 
she  bore  without  a  murmur.  A  few  hours  before  t 
close  her  distress  abated,  when  she  sank  into  a  trs 
quil  slumber,  in  which  she  quietly  passed  away. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

A  Visit  lo  Ike  Tost  Office  in  London. 

The  following  article  which  we  have  con- 
densed from  "  Household  Words,"  may  appear 
to  some,  a  liitle  different  from  most  of  ihe 
pieces  inserted  in  "  The  Frifend."  We  think 
the  graphic  force  with  which  it  describes  the 
effects  of  a  subdivision  of  labour  in  doing  the 
immense  business  of  the  London  Post-office, 
and  the  amount  of  valuable' statistical  informa- 
tion incidentally  given,  will  render  it  accept- 
able to  its  readers. 

Having  been  led  through  a  maze  of  offices 
and  passages  more  or  less  dark,  the  two  visit- 
ers found  themselves  '  in  an  enormous  hall, 
lutnined  by  myriads  of  lights.'  Without 
being  exactly  transformed  into  statues,  or 
stricken  fast  asleep,  the  occupants  of  this  hall 
(whose  name  was  Legion)  appeared  to  be  in 
aft  enchanted  slate  of  idleness.  Among  a 
wilderness  of  long  tables,  and  of  desks,  they 
were  reading  books,  talking  together,  wander- 
ing about,  lying  down,  or  drinking  coffe — 
apparently  quite  unused  to  doing  any  work, 
and  not  at  all  expectant  of  ever  having  any- 
[thing  to  do. 

In  a  few  minutes,  and  without  any  prepara- 
tion, a  great  stir  began  at  one  end  of  this  hall, 
and  an  immense  train  of  private  performers, 
It n  the  highest  state  of  excitement,  poured  in. 
(Each  had  a  sack  on  his  back  ;  each  bent  under 
its  weight  ;  and  the  bare  sight  of  these  sacks, 
lis  if  by  magic,  changed  all  the  readers,  nil  the 
pikers,  all  the  wanderers,  all  the  liers-down, 
ill  the  coffee-drinkers,  into  a  colony  of  human 
lints  ! 

For  the  sacks  were  great  sheepskin  bags  of 
letters  tumbling  in  Iron  the  receiving-houses. 
lrV.'non  they  looked  like  whole  flocks  suddenly 
lilruck  all  of  a  heap,  ready  for  slaughter  ;  for 
li  ruthless  individual  stood  at  a  table,  with 
Ideeves  tucked  up  and  knife  in  hand,  who  ra- 
pidly cut  their  throats,  dived  into  their  insides, 
abstracted  their  contents,  and  finally  skinned 
lhem.    '  For  every  letter  we  leave  behind,' 


said  the  hag-opener,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
•  we  are  fined  half-a  crown.  That's  why  we 
turn  them  inside  out.'  # 

The  visiters  closely  scrutinised  the  letters 
that  we-e  disgorged.  These  were  from  nil 
parts  of  London,  to  all  pails  of  London,  and 
to  1  he  provinces  and  to  the  far-off  quarters  of 
the  globe.  An  acute  postman  might  guess  the 
broad  tenor  of  their  contents  by  their  covers: 
business  letters  are  in  big  envelopes,  official 
letters  in  long  ones,  and  lawyer's  letters  in 
none  at  all ;  the  tinted  and  lace-bordered  mean 
Valentines,  and  the  black-bordered  tell  of 
grief,  and  the  radiant  with  white  enamel  an- 
nounce marriage.  When  the  Fleet  Street  dis- 
patch appeared,  the  visiters  tracked  it,  and  the 
operations  of  the  clerk  who  separated  the  thr^e 
bundles  of  which  il  consisted  were  closely  fol- 
lowed. With  prying  curiosity  one  of  the  in- 
truders actually  took  a  copy  of  the  bill  which 
accompanied  the  letters.  It  set  forth  in  three 
lines  that  there  were  so  many  '  Stamped,'  so 
many  '  Prepaid.'  and  so  many  '  Unpaid.' 

The  clerk  counted  the  stamped  letters  like 
lightning,  and  a  flash  of  red  gleaming  past 
showed  the  inquirers  that  one  of  their  epistles 
was  safe.  Suddenly  the  motion  was  stopped  ; 
the  official  had  instinctively  detected  that  one 
letter  was  insufficiently  adorned  with  the 
Queen's  profile,  and  he  weighed  and  taxed  it 
double  in  a  twinkling.  Having  proved  the 
number  of  stamped  letters  to  be  exactly  as  per 
account  rendered,  he  went  on  checking  off  the 
prepaid.  He  then  dealt  with  the  unpaid. 
The  cash  column  was  computed  and  cast  in  a 
single  thought,  and  a  short-hand  mark,  signi- 
fying '  quite  correct,' dismissed  the  Fleet  Street 
bill  upon  a  file,  for  the  leisurely  scrutiny  of 
the  Receiver-General's  office.  All  the  other 
letters,  and  ail  the  other  bills  of  all  the  other 
receiving-houses,  were  going  through  the  same 
routine  at  all  the  other  tables;  and  these  per- 
formances are  repeated  ten  times  in  every  day, 
all  the  year  round,  Sundays  excepted  ! 

'  You  perceived,' said  one  of  ihetwo  friends, 
'  that  in  the  rapid  process  of  counting,  the 
stamped  letters  gleamed  past  like  a  meteor, 
whilst  the  money-paid  and  unpaid  epistles  re- 
mained long  enough  under  observation  for  a 
careful  reading  of  the  superscriptions.' 

'  That  delay,'  said  an  intelligent  official,  1  is 
occasioned  because  the  latter  are  unstamped. 
Such  letters  cause  a  gieat  complication  of 
trouble,  wholly  avoided  by  the  use  of  Queen's 
heads.  Every  officer  through  whose  hands 
they  pass — from  the  receiving- house-keeper 
to  the  carriers  who  deliver  them  tit  their  desti- 
nations— has  to  give  and  take  a  cash  account 
of  each.  If  the  public  would  put  stamps  on 
all  letters,  it  would  save  us,  and  therefore 
itself,  some  thousands  n-year. 

'What  are  Ihe  proportions  of  the  stamped 


mo.  43. 

to  the  pre-paid  and  unpaid  letters  which  pass 
through  all  the  post-offices  during  the  year?' 

'  We  can  tell  within  a  very  near  approxi- 
mation to  correctness: — 837,500,000  passed 
through  the  post-offices  of  the  United  King- 
dom during  last  year,  and  to  every  100  of 
them  about  fifty  had  stamps  ;  46  were  pre-paid 
with  pennies;  and  only  4  were  committed  to 
the  box  unpaid.' 

While  one  of  the  visiters  was  receiving  this 
information,  the  other  had  followed  the  letters 
to  the  next  process;  which  was  that  of  stamp- 
ing on  the  sealed  face,  in  red  ink,  the  date  and 
hour  of  despatch.  The  letters  are  ranged  in 
a  long  row,  like  a  pack  of  cards  thrown  acioss 
a  table,  and  so  fast  does  the  stamper's  hand 
move,  that  he  can  mark  3000  in  an  hour. 
While  defacing  the  Queen's  heads  on  the  other 
side,  he  counts  as  he  thumps,  till  he  enume- 
rates fifty,  when  he  dodges  his  stamp  on  one 
side  to  put  his  black  mark  on  a  piece  of  plain 
paper.  All  these  memoranda  are  afterwards 
collected  by  the  president,  who,  reckoning  fifty 
letters  to  every  black  mark,  gets  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  number  that  have  passed 
through  the  office. 

'  Is  it  possible  ?'  exclaimed  one  of  the  visit- 
ers, regarding  the  piles  of  epistles  on  the  nu- 
merous tables,  1  thai  this  mass  of  letters  can 
be  arranged  and  sent  away  to  their  respective 
addresses  in  time  to  receive  the  next  collection, 
which  will  arrive  in  less  than  an  hour?' 

'  Quite,'  replied  an  obliging  informant,  '  I'll 
tell  you  how  we  do  it.  We  have  divided  Lon- 
don into  seventeen  sections.  There  they  are, 
you  perceive.'  He  then  pointed  to  the  tables 
with  pigeon-holes  numbered  from  one  to  sev- 
enteen ;  one  marked  '  blind,'  with  a  nineteenth 
labelled  'general.'  Il  was  explained  that  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  these 
compartments  constitutes  the  first  sorting. 
They  are  then  sorted  into  sub  divisions ;  then 
into  districts,  and  finally  handed  over  lo  the 
letter-carriers,  who.  in  another  room,  arrange 
them  for  their  own  convenience  into  '  walks.' 
As  the  visiters  looked  round  they  perceived 
some — which  were  addressed  to  Scotland — 
suddenly  emerge  from  a  chaotic  heap,  and 
lodge  in  the  division  marked  '  general,'  as 
magically  as  a  conjurer  causes  any  card  you 
may  choose  lo  fly  out  of  the  whole  pack. 
'  These  letters,'  remarked  the  expositor,  '  being 
for  the  country  will  be  presently  passed  into 
the  Inland  Office  through  a  tunnel  under  the 
hall.  The  "  blind"  letters  have  superscrip- 
tions which  the  sorters  cannot  decypher,  and 
arc  sent  to  the  "  blind"  table  where  a  gentle- 
man presides,  to  whom,  from  ihe  cxlremo 
sharpness  of  his  vision,  we  give  the  lucus  d 
non  Ivcendo  name  of  the  "  blind  clerk."  You 
will  have  a  specimen  of  his  powers  presently. 
■  While  this  dialogue  was  going  on  there  was 
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a  general  abatement  of  the  noise  of  stamping, 
and  shuffling  letters,  and  when  the  visiters 
looked  round,  the  place  had  relapsed  into  its 
former  tranquillity.  It  was  scarcely  credible 
that  from  30,000  to  40,000  letters  had  been 
received,  stamped,  counted,  sorted,  and  sent 
away  in  so  short  a  time.  '  A  judicious  divi- 
sion of  labour,'  remarked  one  of  our  friends, 
'  must  work  these  miracles.' 

'  Yes  sir,'  was  the  reply  of  an  official,  'and 
there  are  from  1200  to  1700  of  us  to  do  the 
work  of  the  district  post  alone.  When  it  was 
removed  from  Gerard  Street  to  this  building 
there  was  not  a  quarter  of  that  number.  For 
instance — then,  three  carriers  sufficed  for  the 
Paddington  district ;  but,  by  the  dispatch  you 
have  just  seen  completed,  we  have  sent  off 
2000  letters  to  that  single  locality  by  the  hands 
of  twenty-five  carriers.' 

'  The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  penny 
system  V  interrogated  one  of  our  inquiring 
friends. 

'  Entirely.' 

The  questioner  then  referred  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  of  which  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session. It  showed  him  the  history  of  general 
postal  increase  since  the  era  of  dear  distance 
rates.  In  1839 — under  the  old  system — the 
number  of  letters  which  passed  through  the 
post  was  76,000,000.  In  1840  came  the  uni- 
form penny,  and  for  that  year  the  number 
was  162,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  93,000,- 
000,  equal  to  123  per  cent.  That  was  the 
grand  start  ;  afterwards  the  rate  of  increase 
subsided  from  36  per  cent,  in  1841,  to  16  per 
cent,  in  1842  and  1843.  In  1845,  and  the 
three  following  years,  the  increase  was  re- 
spectively,  39,  37,  and  30  per  cent.  Then 
succeeded  a  sudden  drop  ;  perhaps  the  culmi- 
nating point  had  been  attained.  The  Post- 
office  is,  however,  a  thermometer  of  commerce : 
during  the  depressing  year  1848,  the  number 
of  letters  increased  no  more  than  9  per  cent. 
But  last  year  there  was  an  augmentation  of 
8,500,000  upon  the  preceding  year,  or  11  per 
cent,  of  progressive  increase.  Another  Par- 
liamentary document  shows,  that,  although 
the  business  is  now  exactly  four-and-a-half 
times  more  than  it  was  in  1839,  the  expense 
of  doing  it  has  only  doubled.  In  the  former 
year  the  cost  of  the  establishment  was  not 
quite  690,000/. ;  in  1849  it  was  about  1,400,- 
000Z. 

While  one  visiter  was  pouring  over  these 
documents,  the  other  watched  ihe  General 
Post  letters,  which  were  put  into  boxes  and 
taken  to  the  tunnel  to  be  conveyed  into  the  In- 
land Office  upon  a  horizontal  band  worked  bv 
a  wheel.  The  two  friends  now  took  leave  of 
the  District  Department  to  follow  the  objects 
of  their  pursuit. 

It  was  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  when 
they  crossed  the  Hall — six  being  the  latest 
hour  at  which  newspapers  can  be  posted  with- 
out fee. 

It  was  then  just  drizzling  newspapers.  The 
great  window  of  that  department  being  thrown 
open,  the  first  black  fringe  of  a  thunder-cloud 
of  newspapers  impending  over  the  Post-office 
was  discharging  itself  fitfully — now  in  large 
drops,  now  in  little;  now  in 
now  stopping  altogether. 


to  rain  hard  ;  by  fast  degrees  the  storm  came 
on  harder  and  harder,  until  it  blew,  rained, 
hailed,  snowed,  newspapers-.  A  fountain  of 
newspapers  played  in  at  the  window.  Water- 
spouts of  newspapers  broke  from  enormous 
sacks,  and  engulphed  the  men  inside.  A  pro- 
digious main  of  newspapers,  at  the  Newspaper 
River  Head,  seemed  to  be  turned  on,  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  the  miserable  Post-office. 
The  Post-office  was  so  full  already,  that  the 
window  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  newspapers. 
Newspapers  flew  out  like  froth,  and  were  tum- 
bled in  again  by  the  bystanders.  All  the  boys 
in  London  seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  and  to 
be  besieging  the  Post-office  with  newspapers. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  girl  ;  now  and  then 
a  woman  ;  now  and  then  a  weak  old  man  :  but 
as  the  minute-hand  of  the  clock  crept  near  to 
six,  such  a  torrent  of  boys,  and  such  a  torrent 
of  newspapers  came  tumbling  in  together  pell- 
mell,  head  over  heels,  one  above  another,  that 
the  giddy  head  looking  on  chiefly  wondered 
why  the  boys  springing  over  one  another's 
heads,  didn't  post  themselves  nightly,  along 
with  the  newspapers,  and  get  delivered  all  over 
the  world. 

Suddenly  it  struck  six.  Shut  Sesame!  Per- 
fectly still  weather.  Nobody  there.  No  token 
of  the  late  storm — Not  one  too  late! 

But  what  a  chaos  within  !  Men  up  to  their 
knees  in  newspapers  on  great  platforms ;  men 
gardening  among  newspapers  with  rakes  ;  men 
digging  and  delving  among  newspapers  as  if  a 
new  description  of  rock  had  been  blasted  into 
those  fragments  ;  men  going  up  and  down  a 
gigantic  trap — an  ascending  and  descending- 
room  worked  by  a  steam-engine — still  taking 
with  them  nothing  but  newspapers!  All  the 
history  of  the  time,  all  the  chronicled  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  all  the  crimes,  all  the 
accidents,  all  the  vanities,  all  the  changes,  all 
the  realities,  of  all  the  civilized  earth,  heaped 
up,  parcelled  out,  carried  about,  knocked  down, 
cut,  shuffled,  dealt,  played,  gathered  up  again, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  in  an  appa- 
rently interminable  and  hopeless  confusion, 
but  really  in  a  system  of  admirable  order,  cer- 
tainty, and  simplicity,  pursued  six  nights  every 
week',  all  through  the  rolling  year!  Which 
of  us,  after  this,  shall  find  fault  with  the  rather 
more  extensive  system  of  good  and  evil,  when 
we  don't  quite  understand  it  at  a  glance ;  or 
set  the  stars  right  in  their  spheres'? 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Tame  Lizards. — Zoology  might  enable  us 
to  discover  a  mode  of  domesticating  some  of 
the  smaller  animals  and  employing  them  for 
the  destruction  of  insects,  as  the  ferret  is  em- 
ployed to  destroy  rats.  This  is  not  so  impos- 
sible as  it  may  seem.  I  recollect  visiting  some 
years  ago  an  intelligent  physician  in  the  West 
Indies,  who  had  trained  some  lizards  to  take 
the  flies  from  his  face  when  asleep.  To  show 
me  their  skill,  he  leaned  his  head  against  the 
side  of  the  summer  house  closed  his  eyes  and 
immediately  half  a  dozen  little  fellows  three 
or  four  inches  long,  appeared  near  him. 
Their  glistening  eyes  twinkled  with  expecla- 
sudden  plumps,  I  tion,  and  the  moment  a  fly  made  its  appear- 
By  degrees  it  began  I  ance  on  any  part  of  the  Doctor's  face,  one  or 


more  of  them  would  dart  like  lightning  across 
his  face  scarcely  touching  it,  but  carrying  off 
the  unfortunate  fly.  A  French  agriculturist 
had  a  hundred  pair  of  the  bird  called  Kuikirn- 
anore  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During 
the  season  he  would  let  them  loose  at  night 
and  they  would  return  in  the  morning,  each 
pair  destroying,  as  was  estimated,  some  four 
thousand  May  bugs.  In  Malta  small  birds 
are  kept  to  free  the  house  from  flies  during  the 
summer,  and  'are  found  very  effective.  And 
why  should  not  similar  instances  be  numer- 
ous ? — S.  B.  Parson's  Horticultural  Ad- 
dress. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Sixth  Month,  1850, 

The  weather  during  the  month  just  ended, 
was  generally  warm,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  days,  rather  pleasant ;  the  earth  in 
this  vicinity  was  seasonably  watered  with  re- 
freshing showers,  though  we  have  been  inform- 
ed, there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  rain  in  some 
neighbourhoods.  The  wheat  is  beginning  to 
assume  its  rich  golden  hue,  and  in  a  few  davs 
will  be  ripe  for  the  sickle.  The  farmers  are 
busily  engaged  in  cutting  the  grass,  and  stor- 
ing up  the  hay,  for  the  support  of  our  useful 
animals,  during  the  barrenness  of  winter.  The 
growth  of  herbage,  whether  spontaneous  or 
cultivated,  is  heavy  and  luxuriant.  A  little 
while  ago,  and  every  hill,  valley  and  plain 
was  decorated  with  the  gayest  flowers.  The 
hand  of  art  too,  aided  nature  by  planting,  cul- 
tivating, and  training  the  choicest — the  most 
delicate  and  ornamental  species.  We  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  one  beauteous  and 
vast  collection  of  roses,  blooming  shrubs  and 
trees,  &c,  tinged  with  every  variety  of  hue, 
from  the  bleeding  radiance  of  the  ruby,  to  the 
milky  whiteness  of  the  onyx,  and  gratefully 
perfuming  the  air  with  their  odoriferous  riches  ; 
but  now,  many  of  the  blossoms  are  fallen,  and 
the  fruit  is  fast  swelling  into  maturity  ;  already, 
our  palate  is  enlivened  with  the  cooling  juices 
of  the  strawberry  and  the  cherry.  The  flow-c 
ering  creation,  however,  has  not  all  faded 
away, — they  do  not  all  appear  at  once,  but  in 
orderly  rotation.  Every  month  has  its  pecu- 
liar ornaments  ;  not  slavishly  copying  the 
works  of  its  predecessor,  but  still  forming,  still 
executing  some  new  design. 

Who  can  breathe  such  an  atmosphere— 
who  can  dwell  amidst  such  scenes,  and  not  feel 
a  thrilling  sensation  of  joy  ?  What  heart  can 
long  be  gloomy  or  dejected,  under  the  influence 
of  such  lively  hues  and  delicious  odours?  Or 
who  could  reap  the  benefit  of  such  profuse 
blessings,  and  not  feel  his  bosom  overflow  with 
gratitude  towards  Him  who  created,  upholds, 
and  actuates  them — Him  who  orders  all  things 
in  "number,  weight  and  measure?" 

From  1st  to  7th,  fair  and  warm  ;  vegetation 
is  progressing  rapidly.  8th. — Cloudy  and 
warm,  with  an  occasional  sprinkle  of  rain. 
About  8  p.  m.,  a  heavy  shower  from  the  west, 
with  considerable  thunder.  On  the  evening  of 
the  9lh,  after  a  clear  and  warm  day,  a  strong 
wind  blew  up  from  the  west  about  11  p.m., 
bringing  with  it  a  cloud,  from  which  it  rained 
moderately  till  next  morning.    The  wind  con- 
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tinned  to  blow  pictty  hard  throughout  the  10th, 
and  the  atmosphere  became  pleasantly  cool. 
From  10th  to  20lh,  generally  clear  or  fair,  and 
w  ith  the  exception  of  two  or  three  mornings, 
warm.  About  4  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th,  after  two  days  of  very  warm  wea- 
ther, a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell,  commingled 
with  large  hail-stones,  and  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  a  strong  wind; 
another  thunder  shower  about  half-pasl  nine, 
also  attended  with  asliong  wind, — -in  all  about 
one  inch  of  rain.  These  two  storms  prostra- 
ted the  wheat  in  many  places,  some  of  which, 
to  the  injury  of  the  crop,  has  never  regained 
its  upright  position  ;  but  as  the  fervent  heat  of 
the  sun,  during  the  previous  week  or  two,  had 
in  some  degree  parched  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  sensibly  re- 
freshed  by  them — the  corn  and  potato  crop 
were  especially  benefited.  The  rain  was  very 
limited  in  extent ;  two  or  three  miles  southward 
there  was  none.    2lst. — A  fine  shower  this; 


j  afternoon  about  2£  p.  m.  This  was  even  more 
contracted  than  that  of  yesterday,  and  follow- 
ed nearly  the  same  path.    22nd  and  23rd. — 

!  Very  damp,  warm  and  oppressive.  25th  and 
26th. — Clear  and  very  pleasant.  28th. — 
Warm  and  nearly  clear  during  the  day,  but  a 
dark  cloud  rolled  up  from  the  west  in  the 

;  evening,  from  which  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
issued,  with  some  loud  peals  of  thunder,  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  about  8  o'clock.    30th. — 

[Clear  and  warm;  a  brisk  shower  about  7 
p.  sr. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  Sixth 
month,  was  from  45  on  the  12th,  to  87  on  the 
20th,  or  42°.  Mean  temperature  from  sunrise 
to  2  p.  m.  was  68£° — about  2°  lower  than  that 
for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Rain 
fell  on  9  days.  The  amount  of  rain  during 
the  month,  was  2.91  inches.  In 'the  Sixth 
month,  1349,  2.77  inches  fell. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1850. 
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1 

Hazy. 

7 

58 

81 

69  i 

30.04 

S  E.  to  S  VV. 

1 

Clear. 

8 

62 

80 

71 

29.85 

w  s  w. 

1 

Cloudy — rain  and  thunder. 

9 

62 

79 

701 

29,67 

N  VV.  to  S  W. 

1 

Clear — shower  11  p.  m. 

10 

62 

66 

64 

29.59 

N.  VV. 

5 

Rain — fair. 

11 

50 

68 

59 

29.89 

N.  W. 

3 

Clear. 

12 

45 

75 

60 

30.04 

N.W. 

2 

Do. 

13 

56 

.80 

68 

29.87 

N.W. 

2 

Do. 

14 

60 

83 

711 

29.84 

N.  W. 

1 

Do. 

15 

68 

79 

731 

29.84 

N.W. 

2 

Cloudy — a  little  rain. 

16 

65 

75 

70 

30.04 

S.  E. 

1 

Do.  clear. 

17 

51 

77 

64 

30.03 

S.E. 

1 

Clear. 

18 

64 

78 

71 

30.04 

S.  VV. 

1 

Foggy — cloudy. 

19 

63 

84 

76 

30.01 

S.  VV. 

1 

Do.  clear. 

20 

70 

87 

781 

29.95 

S  W.  to  N  VV. 

5 

Clear — rain,  hail  and  thunder  4  p.  m. — 

shower  9  p.  m. 

21 

66 

84 

75 

30.05 

N.  VV. 

2 

Cloudy — fair — shower  21  p.  m. 

22 

68 

78 

73 

30.01 

S.  E. 

2 

Fair — cloudy. 

23 

68 

79 

731 

29.84 

w  s  w. 

1 

Foggy — do. 

24 

66 

77 

714 

29.84 

N.  W, 

1 

Nearly  clear. 

25 

58 

76 

67 

29.91 

N.  W. 

1 

Clear. 

26 

50 

73 

614 

29.92 

N  W  to  S  W. 

1 

Do. 

27 

57 

76 

664 

29.78  j 

S  S  VV. 

1 

Fair — rain  in  night. 

28 

68 

81 

741 

29.80 ! 

N.  VV. 

1 

Do.    thunder  shower  8  p.  m. 

29 

72 

81 

761 

29.75 

s.  vv. 

2 

Some  cloudy. 

30 

66 

62 

74 

29.761 

N.  W. 

2 

Clear — shower  7  p.  m. 

Epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

(Concluded  from  page  332.)  '• 

Besides  all  this,  the  terrible  hand  of  the 
Lord  is,  and  shall  be  openly  manifested  against 
this  ungodly  generation,  by  bringing  grievous 
and  terrible  judgments  and  plagues  upon  them, 
tumbling  down  all  things  in  which  their  pride 
and  glory  stood,  and  overturning  even  the 
foundations  of  their  strength.  Yea,  the  Lord 
will  lay  waste  the  mountain  of  the  ungodly, 
and  the  strength  of  the  fenced  city  shall  fail  : 
and  when  men  shall  say,  we  will  take  refuge 


in  them,  Nahum,  iii.  12, 13,  they  shall  become 
but  a  snare,  and  there  shall  the  sword  devour. 
When  (hey  shall  say  we  will  go  into  the  field, 
and  put  trust  in  the  number  and  courage  of 
our  soldiers,  they  shall  both  be  taken  away  ; 
and  this  evil  also  will  come  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  hand  will  be  stretched  out  still,  and  shall 
bring  confusion,  ruin  upon  ruin,  and  war  upon 
war.  The  hearts  of  men  shall  be  stirred  in 
them,  and  the  nations  shall  be  as  waters  into 
which  a  tempest,  a  swift  whirlwind  is  entered  ; 
and  even  as  waves  swell  up  to  the  dissolution 
one  of  another,  and  breaking  one  of  another ; 


so  shall  the  swellings  of  people  be.  And  be- 
cause of  the  hardship  and  sorrow  of  those 
days,  many  shall  seek  and  desire  death  rather 
than  life. 

Ah  !  my  heart  relents,  and  is  moved  within 
me,  in  the  sense  of  these  things,  and  much 
more  than  I  can  write  or  declare,  which  the 
Lord  will  do  in  the  earth,  and  will  also  make 
haste  to  accomplish  among  the  sons  of  men, 
that  they  may  know  and  confess,  that  the 
Most  High  dolh  rule  in  the  kingdoms  of  men, 
and  pulleth  down  and  setteth  up  according  to 
his  own  will.  This  shall  men  do,  before  seven 
times  pass  over  them,  and  shall  be  content  to 
give  their  glory  unto  him  that  sits  in  heaven. 

But,  oh !  Friends,  while  all  these  things  are 
working  and  bringing  to  pass,  repose  ye  your- 
selves in  the  munition  of  that  Rock,  that  all 
these  shakings  shall  not  move;  even  in  the 
knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  eternal  power  of 
God,  keeping  you  subjectly  given  up  to  his 
heavenly  will,  and  feel  it  daily  to  kill  and 
mortify  that  which  remains  in  any  of  you, 
which  is  of  this  world.  The  worldly  part  in 
any,  is  the  changeable  part,  and  that  is  up  and 
down,  full  and  empty,  joyful  and  sorrowful,  as 
things  so  well  or  ill  in  the  world.  For  as  the 
Truth  is  but  one,  and  many  are  made  partakers 
of  its  spirit,  so  the  world  is  but  one,  and  many 
are  partakers  of  the  spirit  of  it,  and  so  many  as 
do  partake  of  it,  so  many  will  be  straitened  and 
perplexed  with  it.  But  they  who  are  single  to 
the  Truth,  wailing  daily  to  feel  the  life  and 
viitue  of  it  in  their  hearts,  these  shall  rejoice 
in  the  midst  of  adversity.  These  shall  not 
have  their  hearts  moved  with  fear,  or  tossed 
with  anguish,  because  of  evil  tidings,  Psal. 
cxii.  7,  8,  because  that  which  fixeth  them,  re- 
mains with  them.  These  shall  know  their 
entrance  with  the  bridegroom,  and  so  be  kept 
from  sorrow,  though  his  coming  be  with  a 
noise.  And  when  a  midnight  is  come  upon 
man's  glory,  yet  they  being  ready  and  pre- 
pared, it  will  be  well  with  them  ;  and  having  a 
true  sense  of  the  power  working  in  themselves, 
they  cannot  but  have  unity  and  fellowship 
with  the  works  of  it  in  the  earth,  and  will  not 
at  all  murmur  against  what  is,  or  wish  or  will 
what  is  not  to  be.  These  will  be  at  rest  till 
the  indignation  passeth  over,  and  having  no 
design  to  carry  on,  and  no  party  to  promote 
in  the  earth,  cannot  possibly  be  defeated  or 
disappointed  in  their  undertakings. 

And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties, 
and  rendings  in  the  nations,  and  rumours  and 
tempests  in  the  minds  of  people,  then  take  heed 
of  being  moved  to  this  party  or  to  that  party, 
or  giving  your  strength  to  this  or  that,  or 
counselling  this  way  or  that  way  ;  but  stand 
single  to  the  Truth  of  God,  in  which  neither 
war,  rent  nor  division  is.  Take  heed  of 
that  part  in  any  of  you,  which  trusts  and  re- 
lies upon  any  sort  of  the  men  of  this  world,  in 
the  day  of  their  prosperity  ;  for  the  same  party 
will  bring  you  to  suffer  with  them,  in  the  lime 
of  their  adversity,  which  will  not  be  long  after ; 
for  stability  in  that  ground  there  will  be  none. 
But  when  they  shall  say,  come  join  with  us  in 
this  or  that,  remember  you  arc  joined  to  the 
Lord  by  his  pure  Spirit,  to  walk  with  him  ID 
peace  and  in  righteousness ;  and  you  feeling 
this,  this  gathers  out  of  all  bustlings,  and 
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noises,  and  parties,  and  tumults,  and  leads 
you  to  exalt  the  standard  of  Truth  and  righte- 
ousness, in  an  innocent  conversation,  to  see 
who  will  flow  unto  that.  This  shall  be  a  re- 
fuge for  many  of  the  weary,  tossed  and  afflict- 
ed ones  in  those  days,  and  a  shelter  for  many, 
whose  day  is  not  yet  over. 

So  dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren, 
who  have  believed  and  known  the  blessed 
appearance  of  the  Truth,  let  not  your  hearts 
be  troubled  at  any  of  these  things.  Oh  !  let 
not  the  things  that  are  at  present,  nor  things 
that  are  yet  to  come,  move  you  from  stead- 
fastness, but  rather  double  your  diligence,  zeal 
and  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  God.  For 
they  that  know  the  work  wrought  in  them- 
selves, they  shall  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
yea,  though  the  fig-tree  fail,  and  the  vine 
bring  not  forth,  and  the  labour  of  the  olive- 
tree  ceaseth,  and  the  fields  yield  no  meat,  and 
the  sheep  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
be  no  bullocks  in  the  stall,  yet  then  mayest 
thou  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  sing  praises  to 
the  God  of  thy  salvation.    Hah.  iii. 

And  how  near  these  days  are  to  this  poor 
nation,  few  know  ;  and  therefore  the  cry  of  the 
Lord  is  very  loud  unto  its  inhabitants,  through 
his  servants  and  messengers,  that  they  would 
prize  their  time  while  they  have  it,  lest  they 
be  overturned,  wasted  and  laid  desolate  before 
they  are  aware,  and  before  destruction  come 
upon  them,  and  there  be  no  remedy,  as  it  hath 
already  done  upon  many. 

Oh!  London,  London!  that  thou  and  thy 
rulers  would  have  considered,  and  hearkened 
and  heard,  in  the  day  of  thy  warnings  and  in- 
vitations, and  not  have  persisted  in  thy  rebel- 
lion, till  the  Lord  was  moved  against  thee,  to 
cut  off  the  thousands  and  multitudes  from  ihy 
streets,  and  the  pressing  and  thronging  of  peo- 
ple from  thy  gates,  and  tfien  to  destroy  and 
ruin  thy  streets  also,  and  lay  desolate  thy 
gates,  when  thou  thoughtest  to  have  replenish- 
ed them  again. 

Oh  !  saith  my  soul,  that  thy  inhabitants 
would  yet  be  warned  and  persuaded  to  repent 
and  turn  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  away  every 
one  the  evil  that  is  in  their  hearts,  against  the 
Truth  in  yourselves,  and  against  those  that 
walk  in  it,  before  a  greater  desolation  and  de- 
struction overtake  you. 

.  What  shall  I  say  to  prevail  with  London, 
and  with  its  inhabitants  !  The  Lord  hath  call- 
ed aloud,  he  hath  roared  out  of  Zion  unto  them, 
but  many  of  them  have  not  hearkened  at  all, 
nor  considered  at  nil. 

Well,  oh,  my  Friends!  and  thou,  oh  my 
soul  !  return  to  your  rest;  dwell  in  the  pavilion 
of  the  house  of  your  God  and  my  God,  and 
shelter  yourselves  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wings,  where  ye  shall  be  witnesses  of  his  do- 
ings, and  see  his  strange  acts  brought  to 
pass,  and  shall  not  be  hurt  therewith,  nor 
dismayed. 

Oh,  my  Friends  !  in  the  bowels  of  dear  and 
tender  love  have  I  signified  these  things  unto 
you,  that  ye  might  stand  armed  with  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  clothed  in  righteousness,  and 
your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  and  freely  given  up  in  all 
things  to  the  disposing  of  the  Lord.  He  will 
deliver  us,  not  by  might,  nor  by  sword,  nor 


spear,  but  by  his  own  eternal  invisible  arm, 
will  he  yet  save  us  and  deliver  us,  and  get  him- 
self a  name,  by  preserving  of  us.  And  we 
shall  yet  live  to  praise  him,  who  is  worthy  of 
glory,  of  honour,  and  renown,  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  same,  now  and 
forever ;  amen,  amen,  saith  my  soul. 

A  Postscript. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — I  have 
something  further  in  my  heart  to  communicate 
unto  you,  in  dear  and  tender  love,  and  in  desire 
of  your  preservation  out  of  the  snare  of  your 
adversary  :  and  that  is,  to  exhort  you  all  to 
dwell  in  the  pure  judgment  of  the  Truth,  which 
is  a  defence  upon  your  glory  ;  and  let  none 
bereave  you  of  this,  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever. But  as  you  come  to  a  true  feeling  of 
the  life  in  yourselves,  to  which  alone  the  cer- 
tain judgment  appertained!,  so  let  this  life  have 
freedom,  and  stop  it  not  from  judging  all  that 
which  is  at  enmity  with  the  life,  and  tends  to  the 
hurting  of  the  true  plant  of  God.  For  I  have 
seen  a  harm  halh  come  to  many  who  have 
parted  with  their  judgment,  and  so  have  become 
unarmed,  and  the  enemy  hath  prevailed  upon 
ihem,  under  a  pretended  tenderness,  to  permit 
or  suffer  such  things  as  were  hurtful  to  them- 
selves and  others;  and  though  the  Lord  hath 
given  them  judgment  and  discerning  in  the 
matter,  yet  were  bereaved  of  that  gift,  and  so 
by  little  and  little  became  beguiled. 

Oh  !  dear  Friends  !  consider  these  days  are 
perilous  times,  and  it  is  needful  for  every  one 
to  watch  in  that  same  eternal  light  to  which 
you  were  first  turned,  that  by  its  righteous 
judgment  ye  may  be  preserved  from  everything 
in  yourselves  that  appears  contrary  to  that 
precious  life  of  which  you  have  tasted.  When 
you  have  so  done,  then  take  heed  that  the  enemy 
do  not  do  that  by  an  instrument,  which,  through 
your  watchfulness  in  the  light,  he  could  not  do 
wiihout.  All  beware  of  that  affected  tenderness 
that  cries  out,  be  tender  to  all,  and  pray  for 
all,  and  mind  the  good  in  all,  and  love  all,  and 
judge  none,  but  leave  judgment  to  God,  &c. 
I  say,  heed  not  the  plausible  words  of  that 
spirit,  which  being  guilty,  to  save  its  own  head 
from  a  stroke,  would  bereave  you  of  your 
judgment  which  God  hath  given  you  ;  and  is 
indeed  truly  his  judgment,  and  is  to  be  admin- 
istered in  his  wisdom  and  power,  for  the  cleans- 
ing and  keeping  clean  his  sanctuary.  Such 
as  have  no  judgment  in  their  goings,  are  they 
that  know  not  the  true  way  of  peace,  but.  make 
them  crooked  paths.  He  that  goeth  in  them, 
shall  not  know  peace,  Isa.  lix.  8. 

Rut  some  may  say,  was  not  Christ  meek 
and  lowly  1  and  ought  not  all  to  be  like  unto 
him  ? 

It  is  true,  my  Friends;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Seed's  suffering  and  its 
reigning,  and  there  are  times  for  them  both. 
When  it  cloth  please  God  to  permit  the  hour 
and  power  of  darkness  in  the  open  persecutors, 
to  exalt  itself  against  his  Seed  and  people  by 
persecution,  or  such  like;  they  are  led  by  his 
Spirit  to  appear  in  meekness  and  quietness,  as 
a  sheep  before  a  shearer.  But  what  is  this  to 
suffering  bad  and  perverse  spirits,  that  appear 
under  pretence  of  the  Truth,  and  yet  are  out 


of  the  Truth,  and  enemies  to  its  prosperity, 
striving  to  exalt  and  set  up  another  thing  in- 
stead of  the  Truth  1  Such  as  these  the  Lord 
doth  require  you  to  use  not  only  patience  and 
meekness  towards  ;  but  if  that  will  not  reclaim 
them,  they  must  know  the  judgment  of  the 
Truth,  and  you  in  it  must  stand  over  them ; 
for  in  this  case  the  day  of  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  is  come,  and  God  is  crowning  Truth 
with  dominion  over  every  false  spirit,  and  cor- 
rupt practice  thereof. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  eye  the  Lord  in 
his  goings  forth,  and  as.  you  feel  his  life  in 
you  to  witness  against  any  evil  and  corrupt 
thing  or  practice,  use  plainness,  and  keep  sin- 
cerity, and  turn  not  judgment  backwards. 
That  which  is  unwilling  to  be  judged,  and 
cries  out,  judge  none,  leave  all  to  God,  &c, 
the  same  will  take  upon  it  both  to  judge  and 
rule,  but  not  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  Those 
that  cry  out  so  much  for  tenderness,  and 
against  Truth's  judgment,  the  same  are  in 
most  danger  to  he  drawn  out  from  the  patient 
suffering  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  when 
they  ought  to  appear  in  the  most  meekness, 
and  to  appear  rough  and  wrathful  in  the  striv- 
ing and  fighting  nature,  and  are  most  apt  to  be 
tempted  into  a  spirit  of  revenge,  as  hath  been 
seen  by  sad  experience  ;  for  they  that  lose  the 
exercise  of  that  by  which  all  should  keep  do- 
minion over  deceit,  they  lose  that  strength  by 
which  they  should  be  enabled  to  suffer  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Dear  Friends,  in  that  which  keeps  out  the 
defiler  and  the  betrayer,  all  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  that  you  may  have  your  armour  on,  and 
be  fortified  with  the  strength,  with  the  might, 
and  with  the  judgment  of  God.  Keep  that  un- 
der in  every  place,  which  under  pretence  of 
tenderness  and  forbearance,  would  make  void 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  or  make  the  offence  of 
the  cross  to  cease  in  anything  wherein  you 
have  been  instructed  from  the  beginning;  that 
the  Lord  may  behold  and  see  judgment  estab- 
lished, and  be  pleased,  Isa.  lix.  The  Lord 
looked,  and  there  was  no  judgment,  and  it  dis- 
pleased him  ;  for  thereby  deceit  got  up,  which 
with  it  is  to  be  kept  down. 

So  the  Lord  God  of  power  and  wisdom  pre- 
serve you  faithful,  fitted  for  every  good  word 
and  work  ;  the  strong  to  watch  over  the  weak 
in  singleness,  and  the  weak  to  be  subject  to  the 
strong  in  the  Lord,  that  so  the  pure  plant  of 
righteousness  and  Truth  may  grow  in  and 
among  you  all,  to  his  praise  that  hath  called 
you;  to  whom  be  glory  and  honour  forever, 
Amen.  S.  C. 


By  their  Fruits  shall  ye  Know  Them.— 
1637. — "The  time  is  come  that  a  serious  in- 
spection will  be  made  into  the  lives  and  deport- 
ment of  disagreeing  parties,  whose  words  may 
be  alike,  and  conclusions  will  be  drawn  there- 
from, that  where  the  power  and  spirit  of  Christ 
doth  indeed  rule  within  ;  there  the  fruits  of  it 
may  be  discerned  wiihout.  And  so  on  the 
contrary  where  the  evil  root  of  bitterness  is 
embraced,  the  fruits  thereof  cannot  be  hid  ; 
but  will  manifest  themselves  to  that  eye  which 
God  opens  in  his  people  to  try  and  prove  all 
things  by." — O.  Sansom. 
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For  ••  The  friend." 

BERNARD  BARTON. 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Poems  of  Bernard 
Barton.  With  a  Portrait.  Published  by 
Lindsay  Sc  Blakislon,  Philadelphia.  1650. 

(Continued  from  page  334.) 

To  deal  fairly  with  Bernard,  let  us  give  his 
whole  view  respecting  grave-stones.  "  I  could 
wish  grave-siones  were  allowed  in  our  own 
burial-grounds,  a  discretionary  power  being 
vested  in  proper  quarters  as  to  what  is  allowed 
to  be  put  on  them.  Confine  it,  and  welcome, 
to  name,  date,  and  age;  rigidly  interdict  all 
flattery  and  folly." 

Very  early  after  the  first  organization  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
spoke  to  John  Roberts  concerning  the  super- 
stition manifested  by  some  in  Friends'  burial- 
grounds,  in  that  there  were  stones  at  the  head 
and  feel  of  some  of  the  graves.  John  admitted 
the  fact,  did  not  attempt  to  justify  it,  but  stated 
that  it  had  been  permitted  to  gratify  the  rela- 
tions of  some  of  the  deceased.  He  then  added, 
"  We,  notwithstanding,  propose  to  have  them 
taken  up  ere  long,  and  converted  to  some  bet- 
ter use.  But  I  desire  thee  to  take  notice  that 
we  had  it  from  among  you  [Episcopalians]  ; 
and  I  have  observed  in  many  things  wherein 
we  have  taken  you  for  our  pattern,  you  have 
led  us  wrong  ;  and  therefore,  we  are  now  re- 
solved, w  ith  the  help  of  God,  not  to  follow  you 
one  step  further." 

The  well  known  testimony  of  Friends 
against  grave-stones  appears  to  have  been 
general  amongst  them,  in  the  first  rise  of  the 
Society,  but  after  a  time  that  testimony  in 
some  places  began  to  be  relaxed.  In  1717, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  being  informed 
that  Friends  in  some  places  have  gone  into  the 
vain  custom  of  erecting  monuments  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  Friends,  "  advise  that  all  such 
monuments  should  be  removed." 

In  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  the  places  taken  up  for  burying- 
grounds  by  Friends  were  used  by  the  neigh- 
bours also.  Some  of  them  had  been  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose  before  Friends  had  ob- 
tained by  purchase  the  right  to  their  sole 
management.  In  these  many  stones  had  been 
erected.  These,  as  well  as  a  few  put  up  by 
the  relations  of  some  Friends,  caused  the  con- 
sistent members  of  the  Society  much  uneasi- 
ness. It  obtained  the  serious  consideration  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
its  representatives  brought  the  subject  before 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  that  city  on  the 
2d  of  Seventh  month,  1706.  They  told  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  Friends  were  generally 
opposed  to  allowing  "  any  monuments  or 
grave- stones  over  graves  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground."  The  Quarterly  Meeting  sent  the 
subject  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  then  at  hand, 
with  the  additional  information  that  its  mem- 
bers also  deemed  such  monuments  of  '  evil 
tendency,'  and  '  very  needless.' 

The  subject  thus  brought  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting  claimed  its  weighty  attention,  and  a 
minute  of  disciplinary  advice  was  formed  and 
sent  down  for  the  government  of  the  subordi- 
nate  meetings.    It  stales  it  to  be  the  sense  and 


judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  "  that  it  is 
altogether  wrong  and  of  evil  tendency  to  have 
any  grave-stones,  or  any  other  sort  of  monu- 
ments, over  or  about  'the  graves  in  any  of 
Friends'  burying-grounds."  The  minute  di- 
rects "  that  those  monuments  that  are  already 
in  the  burying-grounds,  either  of  wood  or 
Stone  shall  be  taken  away,  and  no  nciv  put 
up."  The  minute  recommends  Friends  to  be 
sparing  towards  those  put  up  for  persons  not 
members,  before  the  grave-yards  were  solely 
confirmed  to  Friends. 

When  this  advice  from  the  Yearly  Meeting 
reached  the  Monthly  Meetings,  committees 
were  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  service  was  generally  performed  without 
opposition.  In  some  places,  however,  the  re- 
latives made  difficult ies,  and  the  matter  com- 
ing up  to  the  following  Yearly  Meeting,  it 
directed  Monthly  Meetings  to  take  particular 
care  to  have  the  stones  removed,  and  further, 
that  if  any  Friend  opposed  it,  "  he  or  she 
should  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly  persons." 

In  1708,  report  was  made  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  that  the  grave-stones  had  been  re- 
moved. In  1729,  in  reference  to  this  subject 
the  Yearly  Meeting  minutes  state,  "it  was  the 
early  care  of  Friends  to  advise  and  caution 
against  the  vanity  and  superstition  of  erecting 
monuments  and  entombing  the  dead  with  sin- 
gular notes  or  marks  of  distinction."  It  ap- 
pears that  tombstones  had  again  appeared  in 
the  grave-yards,  and  this  minute  directs  that 
Monthly  Meetings  should  deal  with  those  who 
refused  to  remove  those  of  their  relatives.  In 
1732,  the  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  direct- 
ing further  dealing  with  some  who  continued 
to  oppose,  states  that  those  individuals  who 
refuse  to  take  up  the  memorials  of  their  buried 
relatives,  stand  "  in  opposition  to  the  minds 
of  the  generality  of  Friends  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  these  provinces." 

To  return  to  Bernard  Barton.  His  biogra- 
pher tells  us,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  VVal- 
ter  Scott's  novels.  In  early  life  he  was  in  the 
habit  when  on  some  of  his  visits,  of  taking  "  the 
last"  published  of  these  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
love  for  them  continued  with  him  to  the  last. 
These,  we  are  told,  "  he  seemed  never  tired  of 
reading,  and  hearing  read.  During  the  last 
four  or  five  winters  I  have  gone  through  seve- 
ral of  the  best  of  them  with  him — generally  on 
one  night  in  each  week — Saturday  night,  that 
left  him  free  to  the  prospect  of  Sunday's  re- 
laxation. Then  was  the  volume  taken  down 
impatiently  from  the  shelf  almost  before  tea 
was  over  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  room  was 
clear,  candles  snuffed,  and  fire  stirred,  he 
would  read  out  or  listen  to,  those  fine  stories, 
anticipating  with  a  glance,  or  an  impatient 
ejaculation  of  pleasure,  the  good  things  he 
knew  were  coming." 

Everyone  who  has  experienced  the  enduring 
evil  effects  resulting  to  the  mind  from  novel 
reading,  and  through  mercy  has  been  made 
to  understand  and  mourn  over  it,  will  feel  in- 
clined to  pity  whilst  they  condemn  an  old  man 
like  Bernard  Barton,  drawing  near  to  the 
grave,  and  yet  occupying  the  time  given  him 
to  prepare  for  death,  and  for  properly  filling 
the  duties  of  life,  in  such  reading.  Who  would 
imagine  a  George  Fox,  an  Isaac  Penington,  a 


William  Dewsbury,  engaged  in  such  pursuits? 
Those  men  were  Quakers  indeed, — they  had 
learned  to  fear  and  tremble  before  the  Lord, 
and  with  bright  hopes  of  heaven  and  firm  faith 
in  the  supporting  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  passed  soberly  and  solemnly  towards  the 
grave.  They  had  the  cheerfulness  which  re- 
sults from  a  pure  conscience,  to  brighten  them, 
and  an  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  fellow  mortals  to  occupy 
their  thoughts,  and  they  needed  not  the  excite- 
ment of  fictitious  narratives  to  render  their 
evenings  pleasant,  or  to  shorten  their  apparent 
length. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  SUN.SET. 

How  fair  and  how  lovely  it  is  to  behold 

The  sun  in  its  splendour  approaching-  the  west ; 

Its  race  is  near  run,  and  refulgent  as  gold, 

It  glides  through  the  ether  as  hastening  to  rest. 

It  sinks — but  in  sinking  'tis  only  to  rise, 
Its  splendour  and  glory  afresh  to  display ; 

It  sets — but  in  oilier  and  far  distant  skies, 

It  rises  and  reigns  with  the  brightness  of  day. 

Yet  far  more  resplendent  than  this  is  the  scene 

Of  the  good  man  approaching  the  confines  of  time  ; 

All  loving,  all  peaceful,  all  calm  and  serene, 
He  passes  away  with  a  brightness  sublime. 

He  dies — but  no  pencil  can  ever  display, 

The  splendour  and  glory  that  bursts  on  his  sight, 

As  guided  by  angels  he  speeds  on  his  way, 

Through  the  portals  of  praise  to  the  temple  of  light. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia.* 

The  vast  region  of  northern  Asia  lying  be- 
tween the  Altai  mountains  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  presents,  both  in  the  features  of  the 
country  itself,  and  in  the  characteristics  of  its 
inhabitants,  much  that  is  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting. The  extreme  severity  of  its  climate — 
sufficient  in  some  places,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  travellers,  to  keep  the  ground  perpe- 
tually frozen  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet, — its  vast  and  monotonous  steppes,  its 
north-flowing  rivers,  its  gold,  platina  and  dia- 
monds, and  its  fossil  elephants,  are  severally 
objects  of  particular  interest,  respecting  which 
the  reader  of  a  book  of  travels  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia may  reasonably  expect  much  entertaining 
information.  Then  there  are  Circassian  beau- 
ties, honest  Ostyaaks,  Calmucks  with  small 
eyes  and  enormous  ears,  voracious  Tartars, 
and  wandering  Samoyeds,  all  which  furnish 
fruit  fid  themes  for  the  descriptive  pen  of  the 
traveller. 

Adolph  Erman,  whose  interesting  volumes 
we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  is  evidently  a  traveller  of  no  ordinary 
qualifications.  Of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind 
and  possessing  habits  of  close  observation,  he 
has  passed  through  the  countries  he  has  visited 
with  his  eyes  wide  open.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  Siberia  is  a  region  not  yet  run 


*  Travels  in  Siberia  :  including  Excursions  North- 
wards, to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  Southwards  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  Hy  Adolph  Erman.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  W.  D,  Cooley,  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia,  Lea  Sc  Blanchard,  IS50. 
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down  (nor  likely  to  be)  by  book-making  tour- 
ists, renders  bis  work  particularly  readable, 
filled  as  it  is  with  much  valuable  information. 
We  therefore  propose  to  extract  pretty  copi- 
ously from  these  volumes  for  the  columns  of 
»  The  Friend." 

Professor  Hansteen,  of  Norway,  famed  for 
his  researches  into  the  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  proposed  to  undertake  a  journey 
into  the  interior  of  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of 
making  magnetical  observations.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1827  his  determination  arrived  at 
maturity,  his  government  having  engaged  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Our 
author  requested  to  be  allowed  to  cooperate  in 
a  work  scientifically  so  important ;  and  his 
request  was  granted.  "  I  then  found  myself," 
he  says,  "  in  the  position  of  being  about  to 
start  immediately  on  a  journey,  without  prepa- 
ration at  all  commensurate  with  the  greatness 
of  the  enterprise,  but  with  as  high  hopes  of 
success  as  could  be  fairly  founded  on  a  lively 
interest  in  its  objects.  By  the  advice  of  Pro- 
fessor Hansteen,  which  fully  coincided  with 
my  own  views,  I  now  provided  myself  with 
magnetical  and  other  instruments,  in  order 
that,  if  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  expedi- 
tion, I  might  still  be  able  to  extend  the  range 
of  magnetical  observations,  and  serve  actively 
in  the  other  departments  of  physical  know- 
ledge. 

"  On  the  25th  of  April,  about  5  p.  m.,  we 
left  the  gate  of  Berlin  on  our  way  to  Konigs- 
berg  by  Dantzig.  During  the  last  week  there 
had  fallen  copious  showers,  though  with  the 
warmth  of  spring.  The  poplars  on  the  road- 
side were  already  in  full  leaf,  and  the  elder 
bushes,  with  many  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
village  gardens,  were  in  like  manner  clothing 
themselves  in  green.  When  we  crossed  the 
Oder,  we  found  the  willows  on  its  banks  in 
full  flower,  and  with  leaves  perfectly  unfolded  : 
it  may  serve  also  to  indicate  the  relative  for- 
wardness of  vegetation  at  our  starting  point, 
to  remark,  that  the  flowers  of  the  horse-chest- 
nuts were  completely  formed,  though  the  clus- 
ters were  not  yet  opened,  and  that  the  moun- 
tain ash  had  fully  developed  leaves." 

Such  statements  of  the  forwardness  of  veg- 
etation in  different  localities  are  frequent 
through  the  book,  and  are  interesting  and 
valuable  items  of  information.  The  latitude 
of  Berlin  is  52°  31'  north,  or  about  12£  de- 
grees nearer  the  pole  than  Philadelphia.  Yet 
we  see  by  the  above  statement  that  vegetation 
comes  forward  about  as  early  there  as  it  does 
with  us. 

At  Pyritz,  75  miles  north-east  of  Berlin, 
they  learned  that  several  old  chronicles  had  a 
short  lime  before  been  discovered  at  that  place, 
having  reference  to  the  labours  of  Olbo,  Bishop 
of  Brimberg  in  Bavaria,  (about  the  year  1124,) 
for  the  civilization  and  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity (or  rather  Romanism)  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pomerania.  "  Many  a  striking  feature,  at 
least  in  the  portraiture  of  the  now  completely 
extinct  Sclavonian  branch  of  the  Pomeranians, 
(Pomoryani,  i.  e.  Coast-people,  from  po,  in 
Russian,  on,  and  more,  the  sea,*)  is  preserved 


*  Prussia  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  contracted  from 
Porussia,  i.  e.  on  or  next  to  Russia. 


in  these  historical  records,  and  few  as  they 
are,  we  learn  from  them,  how  perfectly  simi- 
lar were  the  manners  prevailing  here  700 
years  ago,  to  those  which  at  the  present  day 
characterize  countries  lying  much  further  to 
the  east.  The  manners  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  Pomeranians  in  the  time  of  Olho 
resembled  those  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the 
Obi,  and  of  the  other  indigenous  races  of 
Northern  Asia  at  the  present  day,  as  perfectly 
as  if  a  meridian  difference  of  eighty  or  ninety 
degrees  were  the  exact  equivalent  of  a  lapse 
of  700  years  in  history.  The  zealous  apostle 
himself  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  hon- 
esty and  fidelity  of  the  heathen.  The  Pome- 
ranians ridiculed  at  that  time,  in  the  very  terms 
used  now  by  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Asia, 
the  practice,  observed  with  Christian  travellers, 
of  locking  up  their  property.  Many  of  the 
customs  in  Northern  Asia,  which  strike  tra- 
vellers as  being  most  peculiar,  will  be  found 
on  inquiry  to  have  prevailed  formerly  in  the 
north  of  Europe." 

"  We  arrived  in  Dantzig  [300  miles  from 
Berlin]  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April. 
The  alleys  of  horse-chestnuts  which  lined  the 
latter  part  of  the  road  that  led  through  the 
midst  of  opulent  country  houses,  presented  a 
far  more  wintry  aspect  than  the  same  kind  of 
trees  showed  in  Berlin  a  week  before.  Here 
[lat.  54°  21']  were  only  the  first  traces  of 
young  leaves  ;  but  in  Berlin  we  had  seen  the 
perfectly  formed  clusters  of  young  flowers 
just  ready  to  unfold. 

"  It  was  not  without  some  sadness  that  I 
paced  the  streets  of  the  town  bidding  farewell 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  the  land  of  my  home, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  are  so  fully  express- 
ed in  the  style  of  building  and  general  aspect 
of  Dantzig.  The  solemn  gloom  of  the  streets 
formed  by  gables  of  high,  narrow  houses;  the 
projections  of  the  footway,  with  the  benches, 
and  the  trim  balconies,  where  neighbours  con- 
verse together ;  the  tall  lime  trees  giving  shade 
in  summer;  and  the  wells  with  their  promise 
of  refreshing  coolness,  altogether  composed  a 
picture  of  citizen  comfort  and  well-being, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  my  prospect 
of  wanderings  in  strange,  and,  as  I  then  per- 
ceived, inhospitable  lands." 

They  crossed  the  Vistula  at  Dirschau. 
"  Here  the  passage  of  men  and  vehicles  across 
the  river  is  effected  in  a  way  as  ancient,  pro- 
bably, as  it  is  simple,  but  which,  in  the  strong 
currents  attending  the  spring  floods,  can  hardly 
be  deemed  the  salest."  A  cable  is  stretched 
across  the  river,  and  the  ferry  barge,  lower 
down  the  stream,  is  drawn  across  by  hauling 
on  lines  that  are  made  alternately  to  fasten 
and  loosen  their  hold  on  the  cable.  "  The 
ferrymen  wear  great  hempen  bands,  like  sol- 
diers' belts,  over  the  breast  and  left  shoulder. 
At  the  lower  part  of  this  band  is  fastened  a 
light  line  with  a  weight  at  the  end.  Standing 
at  the  bow  of  the  barge,  one  of  the  ferrymen 
throws  his  line,  which  falling  over  the  cable, 
and  making  some  turns  round  it,  owing  to  the 
weight,  holds  it  fast.  The  man  then  begins 
hauling,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  stern 
of  the  barge,  one  or  more  of  his  comrades 
have  in  like  manner  taken  hold  of  the  cable 
with  their  lines,  and  are  hauling  in  the  same 


direction.  He  then  detatches  his  line  [query 
how  ?],  and  returns  to  the  boat  to  repeat  th< 
operation.  Care  is  taken  that  there  shall  al 
ways  be  at  least  two  lines  holding  at  once  or 
the  cable,  so  as  to  keep  the  barge  in  a  course 
parallel  to  it.  But  in  floods,  when  the  curren 
runs  strong,  it  is  often  impossible  to  haul  or 
the  boat  with  her  side  to  the  stream;  in  tha 
case  the  workmen,  overpowered,  have  no  al 
ternative  but  to  let  her  go  adrift." 

At  Konigsberg  where  they  arrived  on  th( 
30th,  they  stayed  four  days  to  make  observa 
tions  of  the  magnetic  declination  of  that  place 
and  to  make  repeated  comparisons  of  theii 
chronometer  with  the  observatory  clocks. 

"  Here,  [lat.  54°  43']  on  the  3rd  of  May 
the  willows  were  still  quite  without  a  flower 
but  at  Freienwalde,  eight  days  before,  we  hat 
seen  the  flowers  of  river-side  willows  com 
pletely  developed.  The  house-swallow  madi 
its  appearance  at  Konigsberg  on  the  30th  o 
April,"  a  day  which  according  to  24  years 
observations  has  an  average  temperature  of  6° 
64  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  which  is  equa 
to  47°  of  Farenheit's  scale.  At  Gosport 
England,  (lat.  50°  50')  "the  20th  of  April  is 
the  day  of  the  swallow's  first  appearance,  witl 
a  variation  of  only  seven  days  in  the  course 
of  twelve  years.  The  temperature  of  that  daj 
is  there  7°,  80  R.  [49^°  F.]  At  Berlin  (lat 
52°  3T)  the  arrival  of  the  swallow  falls,  a: 
would  appear  from  observations  made  for  si? 
years,  on  the  18th  of  April,  when  the  temper 
ature  is  about  6°,  32  R.  [46i°'F.]  At  Apen 
rade  (lat.  55°  3')  the  same  phenomena  occurs 
on  the  23d  of  April,  with  a  temperature  of  6 
31  R.  At  Copenhagen,  (lat.  55°  41')  on  th< 
5th  of  May,  when  the  temperature  is  7°,  21  R 
[48*  F.] 

"  Since  it  is  remarked  throughout  Europe 
that  for  this  phenomenon  of  animal  nature,  a 
for  the  several  stages  of  vegetation,  there  is  i 
near  coincidence  of  the  accompanying  tem 
peratures,  the  question  naturally  arises,  whe 
ther  the  great  difference  observed  in  Asia,  ii 
the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  house 
swallow,  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  air 
At  Guryef,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  (and  in  lat 
49°  6')  the  swallow  is  seen  as  early  as  the  em 
of  March,  while  at  Dauria  beyond  Lake  Baikal 
in  the  same  latitude,  it  does  not  make  its  ap 
pearance  till  the  second  week  in  May  ;  and  a 
Turukhansk  on  the  Yenisei,  (in  lat.  65°  45' 
not  till  the  middle  of  June." 

The  European  house-swallow  (Hirund 
rustica)  is  confined  to  the  Eastern  Continent 
unless  indeed  our  barn  swallow  (i?.  Ameri 
cana,  Wilson)  is,  as  is  maintained  by  some 
identical  with  that  species.  It  arrives  in  Penn 
sy  Ivania  about  the  first  of  Fourth  month,  a  da; 
which  has  an  average  temperature  at  Phila 
delphia  of  about  45°  Fahrenheit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Kind  Words. — Kind  words  do  not  cos 
much.  They  never  blister  the  tongue  or  lips 
And  we  never  heard  of  any  mental  troubl 
arising  from  this  quarter. 

Though  they  do  not  cost  much,  yet  the; 
accomplish  much. 

1.  They  help  one's  own  good  nature  an 
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good  will.  Soft  words  soften  our  own  soul. 
Angry  words  are  fuel  to  the  flame  of  wrath, 
ami  make  it  blaze  l he  more  fiercely. 

3.  Kind  words  make  other  people  good  na- 
lured.  Cold  words  freeze  people,  but  hot 
words  scorch  them,  and  sarcastic  words  irri- 
taie  them,  and  bitter  words  make  them  bitter, 
and  wrathful  words  make  them  wrathful. 

There  is  such  a  rush  of  all  other  kinds  of 
words,  iu  our  days,  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  kind  words  a  chance  among  them.  There 
are  vain  words,  and  idle  words,  and  hasty 
words,  and  silly  words,  and  empty  words,  and 
profane  words,  and  boisterous  words,  and  war- 
like words. 

Kind  words  also  produce  their  own  image 
on  men's  souls.  And  a  beautiful  image  it  is. 
They  soothe,  and  quiet,  and  comfort  the  hear- 
er.  They  shame  him  out  of  his  sour,  motose, 
unkind  feelings. — Extract. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Summer  Recreations. 

The  public  newspapers  are  giving  invitations 
for  pleasurable  excursions,  with  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  watering  places,  which  present  attrac- 
tions to  the  invalid,  and  to  those  whose  ener- 
gies require  renewing,  after  the  toils  of  busi- 
ness. There  are  so  many  facilities  for 
travelling,  that  the  warm  weather  brings  with 
it  the  desire  to  leave  home,  which  custom 
seems  to  render  indispensable.  But  however 
lawful  and  proper  it  may  be  for  some  to  take 
such  recreation,  it  is  also  needful  to  recollect, 
that  this  kind  of  life  has  its  temptations  and 
dissipating  influences,  applicable  lo  old  and 
young.  Men  and  women  of  almost  every 
character  find  their  way  to  those  places  of 
fashionable  resort.  Principles  and  habits  de- 
rived from  loose  education,  and  from  mingling 
with  "  men  of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate  con- 
cerning the  faith,"  render  the  society  of  not  a 
few,  dangerous  even  to  apparently  settled 
Christians,  and  most  deleterious  to  susceptible 
youth.  Pernicious  works  are  often  placed  in 
the  way  of  those  who  do  not  allow  such  lo 
come  into  their  own  houses,  and  would  prohibit 
them  to  their  children.  Various  other  kinds 
of  trifling  and  sinful  amusements  to  kill  time, 
theatrical  exhibitions,  "  pistol  galleries,"  games 
of  different  kinds,  &c,  which  a  Christian 
ought  to  protest  against,  are  brought  together 
within  a  narrow  compass,  and  efforts  are 
used  to  draw  all  classes  to  them ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  fear  that  conscience  is  fre- 
quently violated  in  yielding  to  such  solicita- 
tions. Persons  of  moral  and  steady  habits 
often  experience  the  disadvantage  of  being 
from  under  the  restraint,  which  their  religious 
friends  hold  over  them  in  their  home  associa- 
tions. And  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
active  youth  from  looking  into  every  thing  the 
place  presents,  and  they  meet  with  enpugh  of 
both  sexes,  to  entice  them  to  taste  the  forbidden 
pleasures  to  which  they  may  have  access.  It 
is  a  common  opinion  that  restraint  is  to  be 
thrown  oil",  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
fuli  benefit  of  relaxation  from  business,  and 
we  apprehend  that  many  who  visit  those  public 
resorts,  will  find  upon  a  close  scrutiny  on 
coming  away,  that  their  mental  strength  has 


not  improved,  by  getting  off  their  guard, 
adapting  their  manners  to  their  company,  and 
by  being  frequently  drawn  into  unprofitable 
conversation.  Capo  Island  has  grown  to  be  a 
a  considerable  town,  and  the  youth  and  older 
ones  resorting  there  may  be  exposed  to  con- 
taminations extremely  prejudicial.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  be  more  watchful  and  circum- 
spect on  one  occasion  than  another,  it  must  be 
when  Satan  has  prepared  his  baits  in  the  most 
specious  forms,  and  when  he  has  professing 
Christians  employed  in  representing  them  as 
very  innocent,  that  will  do  nobody  any  harm, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  expected  we  should  be 
debarred  from  partaking  of  such  pastimes  and 
diversions.  In  this  way  what  the  Scriptures 
call  "  the  precious  life,"  is  hunted  and  wound- 
ed, and  comparatively  goodly  people,  if  they 
fall  in  with  such  sophistry,  suffer  a  spiritual 
loss,  of  which  they  do  not  soon  recover;  and 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  strengthened  thereby. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  seek  a  change  for  the 
sake  of  health,  choice  should  be  made  of  those 
situations  which  promise  equal  advantages, 
without  subjecting  us  to  the  demoralizing 
effects,  of  fashionable  and  irreligious  associa- 
tions. If  we  voluntarily  put  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  temptations,  we  cannot  have  ground 
to  expect  either  that  we  shall  be  led  to  pray  lo 
be  delivered  from  evil,  or  that  our  prayers  will 
be  regarded  should  they  be  offered. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Gratitude— Thanksgiving, 

The  earth  is  bringing  forth  abundance,  the 
country  is  blessed  with  peace ;  health  and 
happiness  are  enjoyed  almost  universally  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  There  is  no  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  who  have  more  cause  to 
return  thanks  to  our  Almighty  benefactor  for 
the  multitude  of  his  blessings,  than  we  have. 
All  that  is  wanting  to  make  our  land  like  an 
Eden,  is  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  hum- 
ble walking  with  God.  Were  every  one  living 
up  to  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
would  make  him  a  man  of  God,  and  next  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty  to  his  Maker, 
would  be  his  daily  prayer  and  effort  to  do  his 
fellow  creature  good.  The  prophecy,  "  they 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain,"  would  be  constantly  fulfilling. 
Hatred  and  enmity,  and  the  evil  disposition  to 
injure  others,  either  in  character  or  in  pro- 
perty, would  have  no  place  in  such  hearts. 
As  the  spirit  of  envy  is  extirpated,  others' joys 
and  happiness  become  ours,  and  a  harmonious 
pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  our 
delight.  All  those  little  feelings  of  jealousy, 
and  unfounded  suspicions  of  wrong,  which  the 
enemy  of  man's  happiness  still  infuses  into 
hearts  disposed  to  receive  them,  would  be  shut 
out.  Where  the  noble  Spirit  of  the  universal 
Redeemer  has  the  rule,  the  language  of  the 
regenerated  soul  is,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth,  peace  and  good  will  to  men." 
A  man  who  was  endowed  with  this  spirit  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  showed  t he  fruits  of 
it  in  his  unwearied  labours  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  exhorted  them  to  cultivate 
feelings  of  thanksgiving  under  all  circum- 


stances, "  Friends,  in  every  thing  give  thanks 
to  the  Lord  ;  for  from  him  every  good  thing 
you  do  receive.  The  apostle  saith,  '  In  every 
thing  give  thanks;  for  this  is  the  will  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  you.'  They  who 
do  not  obey  this  doctrine,  do  not  do  the  will 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  same  apostle 
also  saith,  '  Every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving:'  David  saith,  'At  mid- 
night, I  will  rise  to  give  thee  thanks,  because 
of  thy  righteous  judgments.'  '  Oh  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord  for  he  is  good,  because  his  mer- 
cies endure  forever.'  So  the  Lord  is  worthy 
of  all  the  thanks  and  praises  through  Jesus 
Christ,  who  created  all  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  his 
glory  and  honour  forevermore." 

For  "The  Friend." 

SCRAPS. 

Bequard  and  Barreswill  have  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  of  animals, 
even  where  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food 
forms  no  part  of  their  diet.  It  is  found  in  no 
other  organ. 

An  aligator  six  feel  long  is  said  to  have 
been  caught  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  last  month,  the  streets 
being  flooded  at  the  time  in  consequence  of 
heavy  rain. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  ult.  the  loco- 
motive "  Erastus  Corning,"  left  Utica  at  35 
minutes  past  4,  with  a  full  passenger  train, 
and  arrived  at  Schenectady  at  ten  minutes  be- 
fore 7,  having  made  eight  stoppages  which 
occupied  32  minutes.  The  whole  distance — 
78  miles — was  therefore  passed  over  in  one 
hour  and  43  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
451  miles  an  hour. 

According  to  a  communication  read  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
Paris,  there  is  a  body  of  miners  near  Charle- 
roi,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  who  thrive  well  on 
a  diet  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  the  week- 
day allowance  consisting  of  coffee  and  chic- 
ory in  equal  quantities  (about  two  quarts  a 
day  to  a  man),  sundry  stout  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  a  little  milk,  besides  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, and  other  green  vegetables.  On  First- 
days  and  festival  days  a  small  quantity  of 
meat  and  two  quarts  of  beer  were  used.  These 
miners  are  said  to  have  excellent  health  and 
great  muscular  strength,  and  to  live  in  compa- 
ratively easy  circumstances,  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  half  a  dozen  children,  being  able  to 
keep  out  of  debt  and  live  with  some  comfort 
on  two  francs  (37^  cents)  a  day. 

The  savans  of  the  academy  were  exceed- 
ingly puzzled  lo  account  for  the  strong  mus- 
cles and  thriving  finances  of  these  Charleroi 
miners,  with  a  diet  of  so  much  coffee  and  so 
little  meat.  They  were  almost  disposed  lo 
think  coffee  must  be  a  nourishing  substance, 
its  analysis  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
One  of  their  number,  however,  came  to  iho 
following  wise  conclusion:  "  l  hat  all  that 
relates  to  the  theory  of  nutrition  is  yet  cover- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ed  with  an  impenetrable  veil.  We  know 
almost  nothing  on  this  important  and  funda- 
mental phenomenon." 

LLN. 

Prayer. — It  is  not  the  length  but  the 
strength  of  prayer  that  is  required;  not  the 
labour  of  the  lip  but  the  travail  of  the  heart 
that  prevails  with  God.  "  Let  thy  words  be 
few,"  as  Solomon  says,  but  full  and  to  the 
purpose. — Spencer. 


The  Population  of  Boston  has  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  con- 
taining at  present  138,788  inhabitants. 


THE  FRIEND, 


SEVENTH  MONTH  13,  1850. 


On  Third-day  afternoon  about  4|-  o'clock, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  an  extensive  block  of  stores 
owned  by  John  Brock  &  Sons,  situated  on 
Delaware  Avenue,  south  of  Vine  street,  where 
was  stored  a  large  quantity  of  saltpetre.  The 
block  vvas  variously  occupied.  A  tavern, — a 
dance-house, — a  place  for  storing  hay, — &c, 
&c.  It  is  not  positively  known  how  the  fire 
originated.  The  "  Daily  News"  says,  "  The 
flames  spread  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  clerks  could  escape 
with  the  books.  The  intense  heat  made  by 
the  hay,  fused  the  saltpetre,  and  an  explosion 
was  the  result ;  a  terrible  one,  after  several  of 
no  consequence,  except  that  they  served  to 
warn  those  near  of  the  danger  that  might  be 
apprehended  from  a  too  close  proximity  to  the 
burning  building.  The  noise  was  terrifying, 
and  the  effect  was  appalling.  Burning  embers 
were  thrown  about  in  all  directions,  anions  the 
firemen  and  citizens,  and  in  the  effort  of  all  to 
escape,  many  were  trampled  under  foot,  and 
a  large  number  were  crowded  into  the  dock, 
and  narrowly  escaped  drowning." 

"  The  effect  of  the  explosion  in  spreading 
the  fire,  was  immediately  seen.  The  splendid 
storehouse  on  the  south  of  that  in  which  the 
fire  originated,  occupied  by  Ridgway  &  Budd, 
flour  dealers,  was  at  once  enveloped  in  flames  ; 
and  in  a  little  while  the  large  block  of  build- 
ings on  the  north,  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Lehiyh  Transportation  Company  was  in  a  like 
condition.  The  flakes  of  burning  hay  were 
carried  to  the  westward,  and  fired  the  dwell- 
ings on  the  west  side  of  Water  street,  which 
extended  to  Front  street,  and  which  were  occu- 
pied by  a  large  number  of  poor  families.  In 
consequence  of  the  weather  being  warm,  and 
the  roofs  dry,  the  (ire  spread  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner, so  much  so,  that  several  of  the  inmates 
were  burned  to  death  in  their  attempt  to  es- 
cape. The  intensity  of  the  fire  prevented  the 
firemen  from  approaching  it,  so  as  to  render 
much  efficient  service,  and  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  from  the  south-east,  the  flames  continued 
to  spread  to  the  west  and  north.  It  was  not 
long  before  it  had  crossed  to  the  west  side  of 
Front  street,  and  to  the  north  side  of  Vine 
street.    The  whole  range  of  dwellings  on  the 


west  side  of  Front  street,  extending  from  Vine 
halfway  to  Race,  were  soon  in  flames.  Many 
of  these  were  new  fine  edifices.  The  one  on 
the  corner  of  New  and  Front,  was  owned  and 
tenanted  by  Thomas  Wattson,  biscuit  baker. 
All  these  are  in  ruins.  The  flames  continued 
to  spread  towards  Second  street,  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  extent  of  the  conflagration  on  Front 
street.  The  buildings  on  New  street,  many 
of  them  handsome  edifices,  and  the  Public 
School  on  the  same,  were  all  burned,  also 
those  on  Vine  street,  from  Front  to  Second. 
All  these  buildings  were  tenanted,  and  the  en- 
deavour of  the  inmates  to  save  their  property, 
and  to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety,  added  to 
the  confusion.  Household  goods  were  piled 
upon  the  pavements  in  all  directions,  and  in 
many  instances  handsome  furniture  was  thrown 
from  the  upper  windows  of  burning  dwellings, 
and  destroyed  in  this  way.  The  scene  was 
awful  beyond  description.  Many  parents  were 
running  about  w  ringing  their  hands,  and  utter- 
ing lamentations  for  a  missing  child  ;  wives 
weeping  for  their  husbands,  and  husbands  in 
the  search  of  their  wives,  contributed  to  make 
the  scene  more  painful.  The  fire  continued  to 
spread,  and  at  8  o'clock,  had  extended  almost 
half  way  from  Vine  to  Callowhill  on  Front 
and  New  Market  street;  from  Front  to  Water 
street,  it  was  burning  just  as  rapidly,  and 
along  Delaware  Avenue  it  had  reached  the 
extensive  storehouse  of  A.  Wright  &  Nephew, 
salt  dealers.  On  Vine  street  wharf,  there 
were  several  hundred  cords  of  pine  and  oak 
wood,  which  could  easily  have  been  removed 
before  fire  reached  it,  but  which  vvas  permitted 
to  burn,  and  contributed  to  the  flames.  After 
darkness  had  set  in  we  took  our  station  upon 
an  elevated  position  from  which  we  could  sur- 
vey the  whole  scene,  and  a  sublime  and  fear- 
ful one  it  was.  On  went  the  flames,  cracking 
and  roaring,  enveloping  some  of  the  finest  edi- 
fices which  our  city  could  boast,  and  rendering 
them  in  a  short  time,  a  heap  of  ruins.  To  the 
west  and  the  north  all  was  one  vast  sea  of 
fire,  while  ever  and  anon  the  falling  of  the 
walls,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  thereat, 
served  to  render  the  scene  fearfully  terrific — 
awfully  sublime  !" 

The  conflagration  was  subdued  by  12 
o'clock.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Callowhill  street,  except  a  few  bouses  east  of 
Front  street;  on  the  west  by  the  east  side  of 
Second  street  ;  on  the  south  taking  in  both 
sides  oT  New  street  ;  and  on  Front  street  run- 
ning somewhat  further  south,  and  thence  east 
to  the  Delaware.  This  large  area  is  now  a 
heap  of  ruins  or  tottering  wails.  But  the  most 
lamentable  part  of  the  dispensation  is  the 
maiming  and  loss  of  life.  The  morning  papers 
give  lists  of  the  dead  and  wounded — from  30 
to  60 — and  since  their  accounts  were  written 
other  dead  bodies  have  been  found,  17  in  all. 

The  building  in  New  street  in  which  Friends' 
meeting  for  the  Northern  District  was  former- 
ly held,  but  which  has  been  recently  occupied 
as  a  public  school,  was  destroyed.  A  number 
of  Friends  have  been  burnt  out,  and  others 
have  had  much  valuable  property  destroyed. 

During  the  raging  of  the  fire,  a  telegraphic 
despatch  announced  the  death  of  Z.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  United  States.    From  the 


"  Daily  News"  of  10th  instant,  we  extract  as 
follows  : — 

"  He  breathed  his  last  at  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock  last  evening,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
the  Cabinet  officers,  the  Mayor  of  Washington, 
the  District  Attorney,  and  the  Physicians  who 
had  been  attending  him." 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  is  wanted  to  fill  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Haverford  School.  Informa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  station 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  either  of  the 
undersigned. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Josiah  Tatum,  No.  50 
North  Fourth  street. 

Alfred  Cope,  Walnut  Street  wharf. 

John  Famum,  No.  26  S.  Front  street. 
Philad.,  Seventh  mo.,  1850. 


WANTED 

A  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Raspberry  St. 
Coloured  School  for  Girls.  Apply  to  Hannah 
J.  Newhall,  No.  202  Spruce  street ;  Emma 
H.  Edwards,  No.  192  Spruce  street ;  or  Sarah 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Th  omas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Ardi 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street ;  John  Car- 
ter, No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  179  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron.— Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Agnes  and  Rebecca  L.  Haines,  respectfully  inform 
their  friends  that  they  have  removed  to  No.  66  Arcf 
street  below  Third,  nearly  opposite  their  late  place  o: 
business;  where  they  will  keep  constantly  on  hand  ar 
assortment  of  plain,  and  other  style  of  bonnets  ;  alsc 
make  them  to  order. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  1S50,  Agnes 
wife  of  Charles  Burton,  of  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in  the 
42nd  year  of  her  age;  a  well  esteemed  member  o: 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  It  may  be  justly  said  of  this 
dear  Friend,  that  she  manifested  a  meek  and  quie 
spirit  through  a  well  spent  life  ;  and  we  humbly  trust 
her  spirit  is  now  gathered  "to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first  born  whose  names  are  writter 
in  heaven." 

 ,  in  this  cit}',  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  21s 

of  last  month,  Hannah  MrTcrrELL,  a  minister  of  tin 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  79th  yeai 
of  her  age. — A  day  or  two  before  her  quiet  departure 
she  said,  "  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  I  an 
tenderly  dealt  with  ;  not  a  pain,  not  an  ache  !"  Am 
thus  she  continued,  "with  her  lamp  trimmed  and  he; 
loins  girded,"  waiting  the  summons  to  meet  the  Bride 
groom. 
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A  Visit  to  tlic  Post  Office  hi  London. 

(Concluded  from  page  33S.) 

The  friends  were  informed  that  70,000,000 
newspapers  pass  through  all  the  post-offices 
every  year.  Upwards  of  80,000,000  news- 
paper-stamps are  distributed  annually  Irc-m 
the  Stamp-Office;  but  most  of  the  London 
papers  are  conveyed  into  the  countryby  early 
train-.  On  the  other  hand,  frequently  the 
same  paper  passes  through  the  post  several 
times,  which  accounts  for  the  small  excess  of 
10,(100.0110  stamps  issued  over  papers  posted, 
fa  w»ight,  187  l°ns  of  paper  and  print  pass 
up  an  i  down  the  ingenious  '  lift'  every  week, 
and  thence  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the 
earth — from  fJlackfriars  ,0  Botany  Bay,  from 
the  Strand  to  Chusan. 

As  to  the  rooms,  revealed  through  gratings 
in  the  well,  traversed  by  the  ascending  and 
descending-room,  and  walked  in  by  the  visit- 
ers afterwards, — those  enormous  chambers, 
each  with  its  hundreds  of  sorters  busy  over 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters — those 
dispatching  places  of  a  business  thai  has  the 
ook  of  being  never  to  be  disposed  of  or  clear- 
?d  away — ihose  silent  receptacles  of  countless 
millions  of  passionate  words,  for  ever  pouring 
Bfotigh  them  like  a  Niagara  of  language,  and 
eaving  not  a  drop  behind — what  description 
ould  present  them?    But  when  a  sorter  goes 
lome  from  these  places  to  his  bed,  does  he 
fream  of  letters?     When  he  has  a  fever  does 
le  never  find  the  Welch  letters  <ietiinir  into 
he  Scotch  divisions?    And  yonder  dark,  mys- 
eiious,  ground-glass  balcony  high  up  in  the 
not  unlike  a  church  organ  without  the 
tipes — t lie  screen  from  whence  an  unseen  eye 
vatches  the  sorters  who  are  listening  to  temp- 
aiion  —  when  he  has  a  nightmare,  does  he 
tever  dream  of  that  ? 

In  an  opposite  side  of  the  enormous  aprtrt- 
nent,  a  good  space  and  a  few  officials  ate 
kwoted  to  repairing  the  carelessness  of  the 
ublic,  which  is  —  in  amount  and  extent — 
carcely  ctedible.  Upon  tin  average,  300  let  - 
?rs  per  day  pass  through  the  General  Post- 
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Office  totally  unfastened  ;  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  ol  what  stationers  are  pleased 
to  call  '  adhesive'  envelopes.  Many  are  virgin 
ones,  without  either  seal  or  direction  ;  and  not 
a  lew  contain  money.,  lit  Sir  Francis  Fram- 
ing's time,  tha  sum  o:  5G00/.  in  bunk  notes 
was  found  in  a  '  blank.'  It  was  not  till  after 
some  trouble  that  the  sender  was  traced,  and 
the  cash  restored  to  him.  Not  long  since,  an 
humble  post-mistress  of  an  obscure  Welch 
post-town,  unable  to  decvpher  the  address  on 
a  letter,  perceived  on  examining  it,  the  folds 
of  several  bank  notes  protruding  from  a  torn 
edge  of  the  envelope.  She  securely  re-enclos- 
ed it  to  the  secretary  of  the  Post-office  in  St. 
Martin's-le-Gi  and  ;  who  found  the  contents  to 
be  1500/.,  and  the  superscription .  too  much 
even  for  the  hieroglyphic  powers  of  the  '  blind 
clerk.'  Eventually  the  enclosures  found  their 
true  destination. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  lies,  from  time  to 
lime,  in  the  Dead-Letter  Oflice,  undergoing 
the  process  of  finding  owners,  some  11,000/. 
annually,  in  cash  alone.  In  July,  1847,  for 
instance — only  a  two  months'  accumulation  — 
the  post-haste  of  4658  letters,  all  containing 
property,  was  a 'rested  by  the  bad  superscrip- 
tions of  the  writers.  They  were  consigned — 
af'er  a  searching  inquest  upon,  each  by  that 
efficient  coroner,  the  '  blind  cierk'-^-to  the 
Post-Office  Morgue.  There  were  bank  notes 
of  the  value  of  1010Z.,  and  money-orders  for 
407/.  12s.  But  most  of  these  ill-directed  let- 
ters contained  coin  in  small  sums,  amounting 
to  310/.  9s.  Id.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1847, 
there  were  lying  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office  bills 
of  Exchange  for  the  immense  sum  of  40,410/. 
5s.  Id. ! 

'  I  assure  you,'  said  a  gentleman  high  in 
this  department,  '  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take 
up  a  handful  of  letters  without  finding  one  with 
coin  in  it,  despite  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
money-order  system.  All  this  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  us.  The  temptation  it  throws  in 
the  way  of  sorters,  carriers,  and  other  humble 
employes  is  greater  than  they  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to.  Seventy  men  have  been  discharged 
for  dishonesty  from  the  District  Office  alone 
during  the  past  two  years.' 

'  But  the  public  do  use  the  Money-Order 
Office  extensively  ?' 

This  question  was  starllingly  answered  by 
reference  to  a  Parliamentary  Return  which 
showed  that  there  were  issued  and  paid  in 
England  and  Wales  alone,  during  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849, 
6,852,911  Post-office  orders  for  sums  amount- 
ing to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  13,678,377/. 
3s.  Id. 

Taking  up  a  thin  card-board  box  of  artifi- 
cial flowers,  which  had  been  shaken  into  the 
form  of  an  irregular  rhomboid,  under  the  pres- 


sure of  several  pounds'  weight  of  letters  and 
newspapers,  a  '  sub-president'  remarked — 
'The  faith  the  public  have  in  us  is  extraordi- 
nary. Here  is  an  article  which  is  designed  to 
ah  safely  to  Dublin  ;  yet  not  one  single  pre- 
caution, except  this  thin  piece  of  twine,  is  taken 
by  the  sender  to  ensure  its  preservation.  Here, 
again,  is  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes,  fast  losing 
their  colour  from  friction  with  damp  newspa- 
pers and  the  edges  of  books.  The  other  day 
the  toe  of  a  similar  packet  protruded  from  its 
very  thin  casing,  and  the  stamper  not  being 
able  to  stop  his  hand  in  time,  ornamented  it, 
in  vividly  blue  ink,  with  the  words,  "York, 
Feb.  1,  1850,  D."  You  will  see*1  by  this  Par- 
liamentary Return  of  the  articles  found  in  the 
Dead-Letter  Office  what  curious  things  are 
trusted  to  our  care.' 

The  obliging  gentleman  then  produced  the 
document.  Its  lists  showed,  amongst  other 
articles, — tooth  picks,  tooth-files,  fishing-flies, 
an  eye-glass,  brad-awls,  portraits,  miniatures, 
a  whistle,  corkscrews,  a  silver  watch,  a  pair 
of  spurs,  a  bridle,  a  soldier's  discharge  and 
sailors'  register  tickets,  samples  of  hops  and 
corn,  a  Greek  MS.,  silver  spoons,  gold  thread, 
dinner,  theatre,  and  pawn  tickets,  boxes  of 
pills,  shirts,  night-caps,  razors,  all  sorts  of 
knitting  arid  lace,  '  doll's  things,'  and  a  vast 
variety  of  other  articles,  that  would  puzzle  in- 
genuity to  conjecture. 

'  Besides  carelessness  we  have  to  contend 
against  ignorance,'  was  remarked  as  the  visit- 
ers were  introduced  to  the  '  blind'  table,  and 
to  the  hawk-eyed  gentleman  who  presides  at 
it.  'He  is  provided,  you  perceive,  with  a 
small  library  of  local  and  general  Directories, 
Court  Guides,  Army,  Navy,  and  Clergy  Lists  ; 
and  much  he  needs  ihcm,  as  will  be  seen  by 
these  fac-similes.'  Several  transcripts  of  cu- 
riously addressed  letters  were  then  produced. 
'  Where  would  you  or  I  have  sent  a  letter 

For 

George  Miller 
boy  on  board.  H  M  S 
Amphirticte  Yallop 
a  Razzor  or  Kllcswarc 

certainly  not  to  its  proper  destination,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  "  Amphitrile,"  Valpa- 
raiso, or  elsewhere?  Who  but  our  friend 
here  would  have  found  out  that  another  boy 
in  her  Majesty's  naval  service  said  to  be  on 
board 

//.  M.  Steem  Friegkl 

Vulttir  Uncon  or  els  ware, 

belonged  to  the  Steam  Frigate  Vulture,  at 
Hong  Kong?    Few  would  think  that 

Mr.  Weston 

Osbum  Cottage 
Ilmrait 
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was  a  neighbour  of  her  Majesty,  and  lived  at 
Osborne  Cottage,  Isle  of  Wight.' 

The  following  additional  epistolary  puzzles 
were  then  read,  amidst,  as  reporters  say,  '  loud 
laughter :' 

Mr.  Laurence 
New  Land 

Mcum  (High  Wycombe). 

W.  Stratton 
Commonly 
Ceald  teapot 
(We  presume  as  a  total  abstinence  man.) 
Weelin  (Welwyn). 

Thorn  Hoodless 
3  St.  Ann  Ct 

Sear h oo  SJcur  (Soho  Square). 

The  ingenious  orthographies  Railifhaivai 
and  Ratlef  Fitway  went  straight  to  the  proper 
parties  in  Ratcliffe  Highway  ;  but  it  is  a  won- 
der how — 

Mr.  Dick 
Bishop  Cans 
ner  the  Wises 

got  the  letter,  considering  that  his  place  of 
abode  was  near  Devizes. 

For  the  next  specimen  of  spelling  there  is 
some  excuse.  '  In  England,'  says  a  French 
traveller,  1  what  they  write"  Greenwich,"  they 
pronounce  "  Grinitch."  '  'I  much  question,' 
continued  one  of  the  amateur  Post-Office  in- 
spectors, '  if  either  of  us  had  never  seen  the 
name  of  the  place  to  which  the  following  su- 
perscription applies,  that  we  should  not  have 
spelt  it  nearly  similar  to  the  correspondent 
of— 

Peter  Robertson 

2  Compney  7  Batilian 
Rolyl  Artirian 
Owilige 
England. 

4  Although  the  writer's  ear  misled  him 
grievously  in  the  other  words,  he  has  recorded 
the  sound  into  which  we  render  Woolwich 
with  curious  correctness.' 

'  Innocent  simplicity  baulks  us  as  much  as 
ignorance,'  remarked  the  head  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic department.  '  Here  are  one  or  two 
specimens  of  it  : — 

To  Mr.  Michl 
Darcy 

In  the  town  of 
England. 

*  A  schoolboy  sends  from  Salisbury, 

To  My  Uncle  Jon 

in  London. 

'  Another  addressed  the  highest  personage 
in  the  realm — no  doubt  on  particular  business 
— as 

Miss 

Queene  Victoria 
of  England.' 

Whilst  this  amusement  was  going  forward, 
the  bustle  in  the  adjoining  rooms  had  reached 
its  climax.  It  was  approaching  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  men  above  stairs  were  delivering  their 
sacks  at  an  incessant  rate.  These,  filled 
nearly  to  the  mouth  with  newspapers,  were 


dragged  to  the  tables,  which  the  brass  label 
fastened  to  the  corner  of  each  bag  marked  as 
its  own,  to  have  the  letters  inserted. 

The  clock  now  struck  eight,  and  the  two 
visiters  looked  round  in  astonishment.  Every- 
thing is  done  on  military  principles  to  minute 
time.  The  drill  and  subdivision  of  duties  are 
so  perfect,  that  the  alternations  throughout  the 
day  are  high  pressure  and  sudden  collapse. 
At  five  minutes  before  eight  the  enormous 
offices  were  glaring  with  light  and  crowded  with 
men  ;  at  ten  minutes  after  eight  there  was 
hardly  a  light  or  a  living  being  visible. 

'  Perhaps,  however,'  it  was  remarked  as  our 
friends  were  leaving  the  building,  'an  invisi- 
ble individual  is  now  stealthily  watching  be- 
hind the  ground  glass  screen.  Only  the  other 
day  he  detected  from  it  a  sorter  secreting  140 
sovereigns.' 

It  is  a  deplorable  thing  that  such  a  place  of 
observation  should  be  necessary ;  but  it  is 
hardly  less  deplorable — and  this  should  be 
most  earnestly  impressed  upon  the  reader — 
that  the  public,  now  possessed  of  such  conve- 
niences for  remitting  money,  by  means  of  Post- 
Office  Orders  and  Registered  Letters,  should 
lightly  throw  temptation  in  the  way  of  these 
clerks,  by  enclosing  actual  coin.  No  man 
can  say  that,  placed  in  such  circumstances 
from  day  to  day,  he  could  be  steadfast.  Many 
may  hope  they  would  be,  and  believe  it ;  but 
none  can  be  sure.  It  is  in  the  power,  how- 
ever, of  every  conscientious  and  reflecting 
mind,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  has  no  part  in 
this  class  of  crimes.  The  prevention  for  this 
one  great  source  of  misery  is  made  easy  to  the 
public  hand  ;  and  it  is  the  public's  bounden 
duty  to  adopt  it.  They  who  do  not,  cannot 
be  blameless. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  ob- 
tained by  our  friends  before  they  took  leave  of 
the  mighty  heart  of  the  postal  system  of  this 
country. 


For  "The  Friend." 

On  the  Increase  of  the  Nail  and  the  Hair  in  Man. 

Some  curious  facts  respecting  the  increase 
of  the  nails  and  hair  have  lately  been  made 

public  by   Bertlioldt,  showing  that  these 

appendages  grow  -most  rapidly  when  the  per- 
spiration and  other  secretions  are  the  greatest, 
being  much  more  considerable  in  summer  than 
in  winter;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the  body  are  most  rapid  in 
cold  weather,  so  that  in  some  instances,  the 
weight  of  man,  as  was  observed  by  Sancto- 
rius,  Liening,  and  Reil,  is  greatest  in  winter. 
According  to  Bertholdt,  the  same  nail  which 
is  renewed  in  132  days  in  winter,  requiies 
only  116  days  in  summer.  The  growth  of 
the  nails  in  children  is  more  rapid  than  in 
adults,  and  slowest  in  the  aged.  The  increase 
of  those  of  the  right  hand  is  quicker  than  for 
the  left:  moreover  it  differs  for  the  different 
fingers,  and  in  an  order  corresponding  with 
the  length  of  the  finger,  being  most  rapid  for 
the  middle  finger,  nearly  equally  rapid  for  the 
two  on  either  side  of  this,  slower  for  the  little 
finger,  and  slowest  for  the  thumb.  On  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  the  nail  grew 
12  millimeters  (47  hundredths  of  an  inch)  in 


108  days,  and  on  the  small  finger  of  the  le( 
9  millimetres  (35  hundredths  of  an  inch)  i 
152  days. 

The  growth  of  the  hair  is  well  known  to  b 
much    accelerated    by  frequent  cutting, 
forms  more  rapidly  in  the  day  than  at  nigh 
and  in  hot  seasons  than  in  cold.    But  it  : 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  rales. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Absorption  of  Light  and  Heat  by  the  Atmo 
phcre. 

By  experiments  with  heliotropes  (not  ih 
beautiful  mineral  of  that  name,  nor  yet  tr 
still  more  beautiful  favourite  familiar  toour  flov 
er-loving  readers,  but  circular  mirrors  olglas 
or  metal  used  in  surveying,)  it  has  been  foun 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  passing  throug 
one  mile  of  air  near  the  surface  of  the  eartl 
lose  by  absorption  and  reflection  about  oni 
sixteenth  of  their  light,  consequently  as  the  4 
or  50  miles  of  atmosphere  above  us  may  I 
taken  equal  to  about  5T2ff  miles  of  homogi 
nious  air  of  the  density  of  that  lying  next  I 
the  earth,  the  quantity  of  the  sun's  light,  (an 
probably  heat  also)  that  is  intercepted  in  pas 
ing  the  shortest  possible  course  through  th 
atmosphere, — i.  e.  from  the  zenith  direct  I 
the  earth — is  about  one-third  of  the  who! 
When  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the  horizon,  tr 
proportion  of  the  whole  that  is  intercepted  mu 
be  much  greater.  Hence  it  is,  in  great  me; 
sure,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  the  more  ei 
durable  the  further  he  is  from  the  zenith ;  an 
hence  also  we  are  able  to  gaze  at  that  lum 
nary  without  discomfort  to  the  eyes  when  I 
is  near  the  horizon. 

W.  S.  Jacob,  astronomer  at  Madras, 
communicating  the  results  of  observations  ar 
experiments  made  by  him  on  this  subject,  r 
marks  :  "  I  was  much  astonished  at  first  di 
covering  that  the  air  had  so  great  absorbe 
powers,  and  many  ideas  are  suggested  by  tl 
fact.  We  see  at  once  how  easily  many  of  tl 
planets  may  be  rendered  habitable  to  bein, 
like  ourselves.  Mars  may  enjoy  a  temper 
ture  little  inferior  to  our  own,  by  having  a  le 
absorbent  envelop  ;  and  Venus  may  be  kept 
cool  as  we  are,  by  having  one  more  so." 

LLN. 

From  Silliman's  Journal  of  Seventh  month 

Climate  of  Australia. 

Climate  of  Australia  ;  by  John  Gotji 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  (Vide  Gould's  Bir 
of  Australia;  Jameson's  Jour,  xlviii.,  35! 
— In  a  country  of  so  vast  extent  as  Austral 
spreading  over  so  many  degrees  of  latituc 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  much  div< 
sily  in  the  climate,  and  such  is  really  the  cas 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  its  isolated  and  mo 
southern  position,  is  cooler,  and  characteriz 
by  greater  humidity  than  Australia  ;  its  ves 
tation  istherefore  abundant, and  its  forests  den 
and  difficult  of  access.  The  climate  of  t 
continent,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  25 
and  35th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  much  dri< 
and  has  a  temperature  which  is  probat 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  wor 
the  thermometer  frequently  rising  to  11( 
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180°,  and  even  130°  in  the  shade;  and  this 
hii;h  temperature  is  not  (infrequently  increased 
by  the  hot  winds  which  sweep  over  the  coun- 
try from  the  northward,  and  which  indicate 
most  strongly  the  parched  and  sterile  nature 
of  the  interior.    Unlike  other  hot  countries, 
this  great  heat  and  dryness  is  unaccompanied 
by  night-dews,  and  the  falls  of  rain  being  un- 
certain   and    irregular,    droughts   of  many 
months'  duration   sometimes   occur,  during 
which  the  rivers  and  lagoons  are  dried  up,  the 
land  becomes  a  parched  waste,  vegetation  is 
burnt  up,  and  famine  spreads  destruction  on 
every  side.    It  is  easier  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive  than  the  pen  to  depict,  the  horrors  of 
so  dreadful  a  visitation.    The  indigenous  ani- 
mals and  birds  retire  to  the  mountains,  or  to 
more  distant  regions  exempt  from  its  influence. 
Thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen  perish,  bullocks 
nre  seen  dead  by  the  roadside,  or  in  the  dried- 
up  water  holes,  to  which,  in  the  hope  of  relief, 
they  had  dragged  themselves,  there  to  fall  and 
die;  trees  are  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
twigs  as  fodder;  the  flocks  are  driven  to  the 
mountains,  in  the  hope  that  water  may  there 
be  found,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  avert  the 
impending  ruin;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done,  the  loss  is  extreme.    At  length  a 
change  takes  place,  rain  falls  abundantly,  and 
the  plains,  on  which,  but  lately,  not  a  blade  of 
herbage  was  to  be  seen,  and  over  which  the 
stillness  of  desolation  reigned,  become  free 
with    luxuriant   vegetation.     Orchidea,  and 
thousands  of  flowers  of  the  loveliest  hues  are 
profusely  spread  around,  as  if  nature  rejoiced 
in  her  renovation,  and  the  grain  springing  up 
vigorously,  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest. This  change  from  sterility  to  abundance, 
in  the  vegetable  world,  is  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  increase  of  animal  life;  the  wa» 
ters  become  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  marshy 
districts  with  frogs  and  other  reptiles,  hosts  of 
caterpillars  and  other  insects  make  their  ap 
pearance,  and,  spreading  over  the  surface  of 
the  country,  commence  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion, which,  however,  is  speedily  checked  by 
the  birds  of  various  kinds  that  follow  in  their 
Irain.    Attracted  by  the  abundance  of  food, 
hawks,  of  three  or  four  species,  in  flocks  of 
hundreds,  depart  from  their  usual  solitary 
habits,  become  gregarious  and   busy  at  the 
feast,  and  thousands  of  Ibises  (Ibis  spinicollis) 
and  oiher  species  of  the  feathered  race,  revel 
in  the  profusion  of  a  welcome  banquet.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined   that  this 
change  is  effected  without  its  attendant  hor- 
rors; the  heavy  rains  often  filling  the  river 
beds  so  suddenly  that  the  onward-pouring 
flood  carries  with  it  every  thing  that  may  im- 
pede its  course,  and  woe  to  the  unhappy  settler 
whose  house  or  grounds  may  lie  within  the 
infl  uence  of  the  overwhelming  floods  ! 

So  little  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  respect- 
ing the  climatology  of  Western,  North-YVesl- 
ern,  and  Northern  Australia,  that  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  also  are  subject  to  these 
tremendous  visitations;  but  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  intertropical  parts  of  the 
country  are  favoured  with  a  more  constant 
supply  of  rain,  as  well  as  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not 
there  occur. 


From  the  Same. 

On  the  Resuscitation  of  Frozen  Fish. 

On  the.  Resuscitation  of  Frozen  Fish;  by 
Prof.  O.  P.  Huhbard. — For  a  number  of 
years,  during  my  residence  in  New  Hampshire, 
I  have  received  from  numerous  sources,  the 
statement  that  fish  taken  in  the  cold  of  winter 
from  our  ponds  and  thrown  out  upon  the  ice 
and  freezing  quite  hard,  have  been  restored  to 
their  usual  activity  when  thrown  again  into 
cold  water. 

That  they  would  ever  have  moved  again  if 
left  alone  is  incredible  ;  and  how  far  and  for 
what  time  a  fish  may  be  frozen  and  yet  be 
restored,  is  not  shown  by  experiment.  I  have 
good  reasons  from  the  character  of  my  inform- 
ers, for  believing  that  the  facts  are  as  stated, 
though  when  repeated  they  are  hardly  credible 
to  others  ;  and  I  am  much  gratified  in  obtain- 
ing for  publication,  the  following  authentic 
account  of  a  satisfactory  instance. 

Persons  who  have  had  similar  experience 
are  requested  to  communicate  the  facts  in  de- 
tail to  the  writer. 


"Sometime  in  the  winter  of  1838  or  1839 
— living  near  a  stream  abounding  with  fish, 
which  emptied  into  a  pond  near  by,  I  was  in 
the  habit,  daily,  of  catching  them,  (as  they 
passed  down  stream.)  by  means  of  an  eel-pot. 
This  was  so  constructed  as  to  receive  and  re- 
tain them  without  injury,  if  taken  out  soon, 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  pot  having  remained 
longer  than  usual,  so  many  were  caught  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  pot,  and  numbers  perished 
from  pressure  or  want  of  air. 

It  was  the  custom  to  examine  the  pot  in  the 
morning.  On  one  occasion,  a  severe  cold 
morning,  in  January  I  think,  I  took  up  the 
pot  and  found  a  considerable  number  were 
taken.  These  I  emptied  upon  the  snow, 
which  was  deep  and  so  crusted  with  ice  as 
nearly  or  quite  to  bear  me  up. 

I  then  replaced  the  eel-pot  in  its  proper  bed 
for  another  draught,  which  took  me  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  gathered  up  my  fish, 
exposed  on  the  snow,  into  a  pail  or  basket, 
and  found  them  frozen  as  stiff  as  icicles. 

I  carried  them  home  to  the  shop,  where 
they  remained  frozen,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer,  and  so  stiff  and  inflexible  that  they 
could  not  be  bent  without  cracking,  as  did 
some  of  their  tails  and  fins  in  pulling  them 
apart  when  they  were  congealed  together.  I 
then  put  them  into  a  tub  of  water  drawn  from 
the  well,  to  thaw  them  for  dressing,  and  I  think 
added  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water  that 
stood  upon  the  stove,  but  am  not  certain  whe- 
ther it  was  before  or  after  scaling  them. 

After  some  little  time,  how  long  I  cannot 
now  say,  I  examined  them  to  see  if  they  were 
thawed  sufficiently  for  dressing,  and  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  some  of  them  as  lively  as 
when  sporting  in  their  native  brooks.  I  call- 
ed on  others  to  view  them,  who  had  seen  them 
while  they  were  frozen.  To  them  also  it  ap- 
peared almost  incredible,  but  we  were  con- 
strained to  believe  our  own  eyes  and  senses. 

I  think  those  fish  were  perch  that  came  to 
life  after  (I  cannot  say  death,  but)  freezing. 


In  the  spring,  I  remark,  we  set  the  eel-pot 
with  its  mouth  down  stream,  as  then  the  fish 
are  running  from  the  pond  up  stream. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Paraclete  Skinner." 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  Dec,  1849. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Email's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  342.) 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  they  left  Konigs- 
berg  for  Memel  by  way  of  the  Nab  rung,  a 
remarkable  tongue  of  land  about  60  miles  in 
length,  and  from  1  to  3  in  breadth,  separating 
the  Kurische  Haff  or  Gulf  of  Courland  (into 
which  the  river  Niemen  empties.)  from  the 
Baltic.  By  sunrise  on  the  following  morning 
they  had  reached  Schwartzort,  a  stage  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Niihrung. 

"  We  had  here  a  fine  view  of  the  Haff  or 
Gulf,  which  was  rendered  still  more  interest- 
ing by  the  phenomenon  of  a  very  distinctly 
marked  irregular  refraction.  The  line  defin- 
ing the  horizon  of  an  observer  standing  near 
the  water's  edge  appeared  in  one  place  to  be 
broken  asunder  by  elevated  images  of  distant 
objects,  while  in  another,  those  images  were 
attended  by  others,  turned  upside  down  and 
suspended  in  the  air.  Joined  to  this  was  that 
tremour  of  visible  objects  which  is  so  often 
observed  on  wide  plains  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  lower 
images,  as  well  as  those  apparently  hanging 
in  the  air,  were  kept  in  violent  undulation,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  progressive  motion  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

"  A  particular  circumstance  made  this  sight 
still  more  striking.  The  Haff  swarmed,  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  flocks  of 
ducks,  which,  as  the  inhabitants  related,  had 
taken  possession  not  long  before  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  gulf  just  freed  from  ice.  These 
birds  with  their  peculiar  kind  of  flight,  were 
perpetually  hurrying  in  pairs,  back  and  for- 
ward, almost  always  in  a  straight  light,  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  their 
movements  blended  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner with  the  undulation  and  vibration  of  the 
optical  rays.  It  was  easily  seen  that  in  this 
case  the  condition  required  for  the  theoretical 
explanation  of  this  kind  of  mirage,  which  is, 
that  the  stratum  of  air  next  the  earth  be  warm- 
er than  that  lying  immediately  above  it,  was 
completely  satisfied.  For  the  extremely  copi- 
ous fall  of  dew  on  the  Niihrung  showed  us 
how  much  the  ground  had  cooled  during  the 
night  by  radiation  ;  but  the  water  of  the  Haff 
retaining  its  heat  became  at  length  warmer 
than  the  land,  and  the  stratum  of  air  resting 
immediately  on  it  was  covered  by  colder 
streams  of  air  from  the  shores." 

With  six  horses  they  crossed  with  difficulty 
a  range  of  hills  of  deep  sand,  "  in  order  to  tra- 
vel with  more  facility  along  the  solid,  sea- 
beaten  strand  of  the  Baltic."  Here  "  the  mo- 
notony of  the  dry  and  desert  strand  was 
interrupted  only  by  different-coloured  streaks 
on  the  ground,  which  caught  the  eye,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  were  regularly  drawn  in 
straight  lines.    The  cause  of  this  appearance 
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•was  easily  detected.  The  sand  along  the 
Shore  consists  of  grains  of  quartz,  in  general 
perfect!}'  white,  extremely  fine,  and  easily 
driven  by  the  wind  ;  and  also  of  grains  of  red- 
dish leldspath,  a  great  deal  coarser  and  more 
immovable.  Hence  it  happens  that  on  all 
ridges  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  heavier  and 
red  grains  alone  remain,  while  all  the  furrows 
and  sheltered  places  are  filled  by  the  white 
sand. 

"  As  we  approached  the  end  of  the  Nah- 
rung,  we  saw  Memel  spread  before  us  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  gulf,  which  is  barely  a 
nautical  mile  wide.  Here  they  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  trust  themselves  to  the  mode  of  cross- 
ing ferries  which  is  usual  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
but  sail  and  rudder  are  used  instead  of  the 
guiding  rope  stretched  across  the  water.  It  is 
a  singular  custom  that,  on  landing  in  this 
town,  the  horses  are  not  put  to  the  carriage, 
hut  the  ferrymen  yoke  themselves  to  it  with 
ropes,  and  draw  the  traveller  to  his  destina- 
tion. The  oldest  among  them,  who  is  the 
steersman  of  the  barge,  takes  the  lead  on  land, 
guiding  the  carriage  by  the  pole." 

"  It  was  not  without  some  anxiety  that  we 
approached  (May  4,)  the,  Russian  border, 
which  is  but  a  few  leagues  from  Memel  :  for 
we  had  reason  to  fear  that  our  carriage,  filled 
with  mathematical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, might  puzzle  and  surprise  the  officers 
on  the  frontier.  On  the  left  of  the  road  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  a  naked  desert  of 
loose  sand  ;  on  the  right,  the  cultivated  fields 
and  pine  forests  bounding  the  bleak  plain  were 
discernible  in  the  remote  distance.  On  this 
dreary  plain  are  fixed  the  bars  which  serve  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian dominions.  At  one  of  those,  on  the 
Russian  side,  we  would  descry,  at  a  good  dis- 
tance, projecting  above  other  objects,  the  lance 
of  the  Cossack  sentinel.  On  our  approach  the 
barrier  was  half  raised,  and  then  immediately 
lowered  again,  so  that  while  room  to  pass 
through  was  barely  allowed  us,  we  were,  at 
the  same  time,  led  to  think  on  the  importance 
of  the  step.  With  a  bearded  Cossack  riding 
by  our  side,  we  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  nearest  custom-house  in  the  village 
of  Polangen. 

"  Here  we  were  required  by  the  subordinate 
officials,  in  the  first  place,  to  furnish  a  list  of 
our  instruments,  setting  forth  the  proper  deno- 
mination of  each,  in  order  that  the  duty  pay- 
able on  them  might  be  ascertained.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  their  names  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  tariff;  the  chiefs  of  the  office 
met  therefore  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and 
concluded  by  sending  us  the  very  gratifying 
and  unexpected  intimation  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  our  proceeding.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place  are  for  the  most  part  Jews, 
enticed  hither,  perhaps,  by  the  advantage  of 
watching  on  the  frontier  the  fluctuations  of 
their  petty  trade." 

At  daybreak  on  the  7th  they  crossed  the 
"  majestic  Dwina"  by  a  low  bridge  of  boats  to 
Riga.  Alongside  of  the  bridge  lay  a  numer- 
ous array  of  flat-bottomed  boats  and  two- 
masted  vessels,  on  the  decks  of  which,  as  also 
on  the  steps  of  the  Town-hall,  were  great 
numbers  of  labourers  "  sleeping  soundly  under 


the  canopy  of  heaven,  regardless  of  the  pinch- 
ing cold,  and  heavy  dews  of  spring.  These 
were  Russian  peasants,  easy  distinguishable 
from  all  others  by  their  long  hair  and  beards, 
kit  more  particularly  by  the  remarkable 
breadth  of  neck  and  throat,  and  by  their  thick- 
set figures.  Most  of  them  carried  a  broad 
adze  in  the^belt  which  girt  their  clothing,  show- 
ing that  they  were  carpenters." 

At  this  city  they  found  a  species  of  mer- 
chandise, which,  "  lo  the  stranger  arriving 
from  Germany,  is  quite  a  novelty.  Under  the 
title  of  Fruit  Shops,  or  stores,  are  seen  here, 
in  extraordinary  number,  places  where  fruit, 
almost  exclusively  the  productions  of  more 
southern  climes,  are  offered  for  sale.  To  say 
nothing  of  oranges,  of  which  the  Russians  are 
passionately  fond,  the  fruits  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  contiguous  Asiatic  provinces, 
are  in  great  abundance.  They  are  partly  im- 
ported dried;  but,  in  part,  they  owe  their  pre- 
servation on-  the  long  journey  to  the  very 
circumstance  which  prevents  their  growth  in 
the  country  to  which  they  are  brought.  For 
it  is  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  the  fruits  of  the 
southern  provinces,  apples,  pears,  melons,  and 
even  grapes,  are  carried  in  the  first  instance 
to  Moscow,  whence  they  are  sent  as  far  west 
as  the  direct  Russian  trade  extends,  or  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  national  fondness  for  these  pro- 
ductions creates  a  brisk  demand  for  them. 
This  lively,  and,  to  us,  startling  trade,  may, 
perhaps,  have  helped  to  invest  Riga,  at  least 
as  it  appeared  in  our  eyes,  with  the  air  of  the 
south,  and  to  make  us  fancy  that  some  sunny 
land  with  its  inhabitants  had  been  planted  here 
by  mistake  in  the  57th  parallel  of  northern 
latitude." 

The  Russians  have  an  especial  liking  for 
the  forcing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  rearing 
them  in  hot  beds  or  in  heated  rooms.  Aspara- 
gus is  no  rarity  at  Riga  even  in  midwinter. 
The  cheapness  of  wood,  our  author  suggests, 
may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  foster  this  kind 
of  industry. 

"But,  apart  from  this  artificial  forcing,  the 
general  appearance  of  vegetation  in  Riga  [lat. 
56°  57']  is  but  little  behind  that  of  Northern 
Germany.  The  forest  trees  of  Berlin  are  all 
to  be  seen  here^  although  some  of  (hem  indeed 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  town,  are 
adorned  with  beech  trees,  which  conspire  with 
the  rocky  cliffs  to  form  some  pretty  scenery. 
In  front  of  the  gates  are  oaks,  and  rows  of 
limes  and  horse-chestnuts. 

"  German  is  still  exclusively  the  language 
of  conversation  with  the  educated  classes  in 
Riga.  There  are,  indeed,  few  Russians  in  the 
place  above  the  rank  of  subordinate  officials. 
The  acquirement  of  the  Russian  language, 
nevertheless,  has  been  recently  made  indispen- 
sable in  the  gymnasium  established  here. 

"  About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (May  7,) 
we  left  Riga,  and  passed  during  the  night  over 
a  level  tract,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  inha- 
bited exclusively  by  a  Lettish  population. 
Here  the  uninterrupted  duration  of  the  noctur- 
nal twilight  was  very  remarkable,  and  to  per- 
sons not  used  to  it,  might  seem,  as  the  broken 
clouds  occasionally  disclosed  the  northern 
horizon  about  midnight,  to  be  a  distant  fire. 


In  fact,  constant  twilight  begins  here  on  the 
23d  of  April;  in  Berlin,  not  till  the  17lh  of 
May.  In  the  latter  place  long  twilight  is 
associated  with  the  warmth  of  summer  ;  so 
that  as  we  travelled  northward,  and  found  that 
our  nights  grew  brighter  the  more  we  retired 
into  winter,  the  change  wrought  on  our  feelings 
with  double  force." 

At  Valk,  about  93  English  miles  from  Riga, 
"  the  Esthonian  language  suddenly  and  exclu- 
sively takes  the  place  of  the  Lithuanian."  "  On 
this  part  of  the  road  [lat.  58°]  the  compara- 
tively backward  state  of  vegetation  was  very 
perceptible.  The  willows  showed  the  first 
signs  of  leaves,  but  were  without  flowers.  The 
white  birch,  which  became  more  predominant 
the  further  we  advanced,  and  contributed  more 
and  more  to  form  the  character  of  the  land- 
scape, had,  on  dry  ground,  the  aspect  only  of 
withered,  leafless  brushwood,  but  under  hills 
where  there  were  springs  it  looked  greener, 
and  had  even  developed  leaves.  Here  we  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  fully  and  frequently  mani- 
fested, the  phenomenon,  which  so  strongly 
characterizes  northern  regions,  of  vegetation 
forwarded  by  the  superior  warmth  of  the 
spring-water.  In  the  north  of  Germany  one 
may,  indeed,  see  small  plants,  such  as  prefer 
moisture,  remaining  green  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  in  the  vicinity  of  springs  ;  but  extensive 
tracts  of  marshy  land,  in  which  the  growth 
even  of  trees  is  promoted  by  the  heat  retained 
in  the  water,  never  meet  the  eye  there  as  they 
do  in  this  country.  As  the  springs  here  pro- 
mote vegetable  life  in  the  early  season,  while 
the  ground  in  general  is  still  frozen,  so  they 
must  serve  in  autumn  to  protect  vegetation 
from  the  influence  of  the  approaching  cold  ;  for 
we  observed  on  the  willows  and  birches  of  the 
marshy  grounds  large  withered  catkins  of  the 
preceding  year — a  clear  proof  of  a  second 
flowering  commenced  in  autumn  and  overtaken 
by  winter.  Nothing  of  this  sort  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  dry  ground,  where  no  plant  as  yet 
gave  signs  of  returning  life. 

"  Villages  are  as  rare  here  as  in  the  parts 
of  Courland  and  Esthonia  previously  passed 
through.  The  great  enclosures  of  the  post- 
stations  afford  the  only  human  habitations 
which  the  traveller  meets  with.  These  are 
all  built  of  wood,  and  are  as  much  akin  in 
plan  as  in  purpose.  A  dwelling-house  in  the 
middle  is  surrounded  by  stables  and  other 
offices,  forming  a  square.  A  wooden  post  in 
front  tells  the  distances  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  the  foci  of  the  empire.  Sixty  or 
seventy  horses  are  kept  at  these  stations,  and 
yet  it  often  happens  that  they  are  all  engaged, 
and  the  new  comer  must  wait  some  time  before 
he  can  be  supplied.  The  general  use  of  public 
conveyances  or  diligences,  which  are  now  not 
uncommon  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  would  effect 
a  great  saving  of  horses  and  labour;  but  the 
characteristic  passion  of  the  Russians,  not  for 
travelling  merely,  but  for  travelling  quickly, 
calls  incessantly  for  a  more  liberal  equipment 
of  the  posting  establishments.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  remarked,  that  in  general  the 
horses  here  are  smaller  and  weaker  than  in 
western  Europe,  so  that  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  requisite  to  represent  a  given  power 
of  di aught."  [To  be  continued. 
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For  "The  Friciul." 

Iodine  in  Fresh  Wittt  Hants. 

Iodine  was  delected  by  Muller  in  common 
water-cress  (Nasturtium  officinale)  n  well- 
known  fresh  water  plant.  More  recently, 
Chat  in  has  examined  numerous  species,  most 
of  them  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  all  from  loealnies  entirely  free  from 
saline  waters,  and  lias  found  iodine  in  many 
plants  which  have  heretofore  not  boon  suspect- 
ed to  contain  it.  Amongst  them  are  the  lol- 
lowing  which  are  more  or  less  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  viz.:  cat-tail 
(Typha  latifolia),  arrow-head  (Sagittaria. 
sai'ittifolia),  bull-rush  (Scirpus  lacustris), 
water  "radish  (Nasturtium  ampliibium),  golden- 
pert  or  hedge-hyssop  (Gratiola  officinalis), 
buck-bean  or  marsh-irefoil  (Menyanthts  trifo- 
liata),  water-plantain  (Alisma  plant  a  go),  cal- 
amus (.4co/-j/s  calamus),  brook  lime  (Veronica 
beccabunga),  elecampane  (Inula,  helenium), 
com  I  rev  (Symphytum  officinale),  and  water- 
pepper  (Polygonum  punctatum).  All  these 
except  elecampane  grow  in.  the  water  or  in 
marshy  ground.  In  ihe  first  three  ihe  exami- 
nation showed  "  strong"  indications  of  iodine  ; 
in  ihe  rest  there  were  but  "  traces"  of  it  disco- 
verable, as  also  in  some  of  ihe  Scirpus  from 
a  different  localitv.  Chatin's  experiments  in- 
dicate lhat  plants  imperfectly  submerged  or 
only  at  intervals,  contain  a  less  proportion  of 
iodine  than  those  that  are  more  covered  with 
water  ;  and  plants  in  stagnant  waters  less  than 
those,  even  of  the  same  species,  that  giow  in 
running  waters  or  in  water  agitated  by  the 
wind. 

The  anti-scrofulous  effects  of  t he  cress, 
hrooklime,  &c,  are  explained  by  this  disco- 
very of  the  presence  of  iodine. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  iodine,  and  sub- 
sequently of  its  medicinal  properties.  To 
those  that  are  not,  the  following  extract  from 
that  valuable  and  entertaining  work,  Her- 
schell's  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  will  prove  interesting. 

"Between  the  physical  sciences  and  the 
arls  of  life  there  subsists  a  constant  mutual 
interchange  of  good  offices,  and  no  consider- 
able progress  can  be  made  in  the  one  without 
of  necessity  giving  rise  to  corresponding  steps 
in  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  every  art  is 
in  some  measure,  and  many  entirely,  depend- 
ent on  those  very  powers  and  qualities  of  the 
material  world  which  it  is  the  object  of  physi- 
cal inquiry  to  investigate  and  explain  ;  and, 
accordingly,  abundant  examples  might  be  cited 
of  cases  where  the  remarks  of  experienced 
artists,  or  even  ordinary  workmen,  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  natural  qualities,  elements, 
or  combinations  which  have  proved  of  the 
highest  importance  in  physics.  Thus  (to  give 
an  instance)  a  soap-manufacturer  remarks  lhat 
the  residuum  of  his  ley,  when  exhausted  of 
the  alkali  for  which  he  employs  it,  produces  a 
corrosion  of  his  copper  boiler  for  which  he 
cannot  account.  He  puts  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result 
is  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  important  chemical  elements — iodine.  The 
properties  of  this,  being  studied,  are  found  to 


occur  most  appositely  in  illustration  and  sup- 
port of  new,  curious  and  instructive  views  then 
gaming  ground  in  chemistry,  and  thus  exer- 
cise a  marked  influence  over  the  whole  body 
of  lhat  science.  Curiosity  is  excited  :  the  ori- 
gin of  the  new  substance  is  traced  lo  the  sea- 
plants  from  whose  ashes  ihe  principal  ingredient 
of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ultimately  to  the  sea- 
water  itself.  It  is  thence  hunted  through 
nature,  discovered  in  salt  mines  and  springs, 
and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine origin  ;  among  ihe  rest,  inlo  sponge.  A 
medical  practitioner*  then  calls  to  mind  a 
reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of  one  of  the  most 
grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the 
human  species  is  subject — the  goitre — which 
infests  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts 
to  an  extent  lhat,  in  this  favoured-land,  we 
have  happily  no  experience  of,  and  which  was 
said  to  have  been  originally  cured  by  the  ashes 
of  burnt  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he 
tries  the  effect  of  iodine  on  that  complaint,  and 
ihe  result  -establishes  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  this  singular  subslance,  taken  as  a  medi- 
cine, acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and 
energy  on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and 
most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and  acling  (of 
course,  like  all  medicines,  even  the  most  ap- 
proved, with  occasional  failures)  as  a  specific, 
or  natural  antagonist,  against  that  odious  de- 
formity. It  is  thus  that  any  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  nature  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  make  itself  felt  in  some  practical  application, 
and  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  science  by  the 
casual  observation  or  shrewd  rema rlc  of  even 
an  unscientific  or  illiterate  person  infallibly 
repays  itself  wiih  interest,  though  often  in  a 
way  that  could  never  have  been  at  first  con- 
templated." 

*  Dr.  Ctfindct,  of  Geneva. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BERNARD  BARTON. 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Poems  of  Bernard 
Barton.  With  a  Portrait.  Published  by 
Lindsay  <Sp  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.  1850. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

The  effect  of  novel  reading  in  enervating 
the  mind  of  Bernard  Barton,  is  apparent  per- 
haps in  many  places  in  this  volume.  In  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  dated  Sixth  month 
2-M,  1842,  addressed  to  Win.  B.Donne,  Esq., 
he  shows  the  distaste  it  had  wrought  in  him  for 
sober  truth.  "  Well,  but  now  about  thy  Ro- 
man History,  for  certain  numbers  of  which  I 
am  thy  debtor.  When  the  numbers  first  came, 
1  said,  '  Go  to — I  will  be  wise,  and  study  his- 
tory. I  never  read  history  in  my  life,  save 
after  the  hop-skip-and-jump  fashion,  hut  now 
I  will  become  historic'  Alas  !  alas  !  I  did 
most  faithfully,  honestly,  and  truly  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  strove  inwardly  to  digest;  but  I  got 
on  slowly.  I  thought  of  the  first  line  of 
Wordsworth's  sonnet  to  my  neighbour  the 
great  abolitionist — 

'Clarkson,  it  was  an  obstinate  hill  to  climb!' 

and  '  the  more  I  read  the  more  my  wonder 
grew'  at  the  persevering  industry  of  thyself  in 


digging,  sifting,  sorting,  and  arranging  such 
an  accumulation  of  historical  details.  At  limes 
I  honestly  own  I  flagged,  but  when  I  called  to 
mind  thy  labour  of  love  in  having  written  it 
all,  and  corrected  the  proofs,  to  say  nothing  of 
first  collecting  the  materials  ;  and  that  these 
numbers  were  but  a  specimen,  I  marvelled 
more  and  more.  Still,  the  longer  I  read,  the 
more  1  became  convinced  I  was  hopelessly 
unhislorical — that  in  my  phrenology  the  organ 
of  history  was  very  imperfectly  developed. 
Yet  thy  history  is  a  good  hisiory  notwithstand- 
ing, true,  and  faithful,  and  learned  ;  but  such 
is  the  wayward  perversity  of  a  poet,  methinks 
1  should  like  it  better  had  it  fewer  facts,  and 
more  fiction  interwoven. 

"  If  I  have  not  in  sober  earnest  given  cause 
of  offence  to  thee,  by  my  inability  lo  ride  thy 
hobby,  pray  wrile  and  tell  me  how  it  fares 
with  you  all.  It  ought  to  be  no  ground  of 
quarrel  with  me  in  ihy  eyes,  if  I  feel  more  in- 
terested about  Catharine*  lhan  Cornelia,  or 
about  thy  two  eldest  boys  than  about  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Mrs.  Donne  is.  I  hope,  too  very 
a  woman  not  to  like  me  the  better  for  it;  and, 
as  her  husband,  thou  art  bound  to  forgive 
me." 

One  of  Bernard's  friends  having  found  fault 
with  his  introducing  the  heathen  names  of  the 
months  into  his  poems,  he  defends  himself  on 
ihe  ground  that  those  names  were  the  "  pre- 
set iptive  language  of  poetry,"  that  they  had 
been  used  "  as  such  by  many  members  of  our 
Society  before  me,"  "  and  I  use  them  accord- 
ingly, asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake, 
as  to  their  origin.  Yet  while  I  do  this,  I  can 
give  my  cordial  tribute  of  approval  to  the 
scruples  of  our  early  Friends,  who  advocate  a 
simpler  nomenclature.  I  can  quite  understand 
and  respect  thiir  simplicity  and  godly  sinceri- 
ty ;  arid  I  conceive  that  I  have  duly  shown  my 
reverence  for  their  scruples  in  adhering  per- 
sonally  to  I  heir  dialect,  and  only  using  an- 
other poetically.  Ask  the  Bri  ish  Friendf  the 
name  of  the  planet  with  a  belt  round  it,  and  he 
would  say  Saturn  ;  at  the  peril,  and  on  the  pain 
of  excommunication." 

There  is  something  like  sophistry  in  this, 
but  it  is  too  thin  to  hide  the  truth,  from  any 
one  whose  inclination  is  not  strongly  biased  in 
favour  of  error.  The  idea  that  a  really  con- 
cerned and  conscientious  Quaker  could  find 
greater  liberty  of  violating  his  principles  in 
poetry,  than  he  would  in  plain  prose,  is  loo 
absurd  to  render  a  refutation  of  it  necessary. 
Bernard  says  he  approves  ihe  scruples  of  our 
early  Friends,  and  thinks  he  has  duly  shown 
his  reverence  for  them  when  he  personally 
adheres  to  their  dialect.  This  means,  wo  sup- 
pose, that  when  amongst  Friends,  or  his  old 
acquaintance  with  whom  he  could  make  free, 
he  conformed  lo  Ihe  plain  language.  We 
must  recollect  lhat  "  he  could  forget  thee  and 
thou  while  mixing  in  social  intercourse  with 
people  of  another  vocabulary  ;"  and  we  find 
him  in  his  letters  talking  of  Sundays  and  Sab- 
baths, and  Miss  and  Mrs.  It  would  require  a 
very  peculiar  mental  organization  indeed,  in 
the  individual  who  could  find  any  perst 
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adhPrence  cither  in  spirit  or  form  to  genuine 
Quakerism  in  the  following  passage  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Wm.  B.  Donne.  "  Pray  give 
my  very  kindest  respects  to  Mrs.  Bonne,  and 
my  most  reverential  ones  to  Mrs.  Bodham." 
The  reference  made  by  Barton  to  Saturn  and 
the  Editor  of  the  "  British  Friend,"  is  a  soph- 
istical excuse  for  all  departures  from  the  plain 
way  of  calling  days  and  months.  The  planet 
is  known  but  by  one  name,  and  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  speak  of  it  at  all,  that  one  name 
must  be  used.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  days 
of  the  week.  We  find  continual  need  of  re- 
ferring to  them  ;  and  whilst  the  names  used  by 
the  apostles  and  followed  by  Friends  commends 
itself  to  the  mind  as  the  simplest  and  most  na- 
tural, there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  given 
why  Christians  should  forsake  it,  and  adopt 
names  given  in  commemoration  of  heathen 
deities. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  respecting 
the  names  of  the  months,  only  excepting  Sep- 
temper,  October,  November,  December.  The 
common  names  of  these  four  months,  con- 
sistent Friends  had  no  objection  to  using  until 
by  change  of  the  style,  they  stood  for  months 
with  which  the  names  did  not  correspond. 
The  word  September  means  seven,  but  it  stands 
in  the  language  of  the  world  for  the  ninth 
month,  October  means  eight,  yet  it  designates 
the  tenth,  November  is  nine,  but  it  represents 
the  eleventh,  December  is  ten,  but  it  is  applied 
to  the  twelfth,  the  last  month  in  the  year. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

George  Dillwyn  to  Sarah  Crcsson. 

The  fatherly  care  of  George  Dillwyn  over 
young  ministers,  has  been  shown  in  numerous 
instances,  some  of  which  have  been  narrated 
in  "  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times." 
The  following  unpublished  letter  is  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  example  of  that  care;  and  may 
be  profitably  perused  in  this  day,  when  judi- 
cious fathers  are  much  wanted  in  the  church  ; 
and  the  query  seems  to  be  often,  in  effect, 
taken  up,  "  Am  1  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 

"Burlington,  First  mo.  21st,  1807. 
"  Dear  Sarah, — The  Scriptures  say,  that 
'old  men  shall  dream  dreams;'  and  accord- 
ingly I  last  night  dreamed  that  I  was  at  a 
large  meeting  with  thee;  though  I  do  not  re- 
member any  other  of  the  company,  or  any 
other  particular  circumstance  than  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  thee.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  tell  my  dream,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  means  of  continuing  thee  upon 
my  mind  most  of  the  time  since,  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  Gospel  fellowship,  as  inclines  me  to 
salute  thee  with  an  '  All  hail !'  and  in  the  hope 
that  if  it  does  thee  no  good,  it  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  thee  harm.  For  though,  like  dis- 
consolate Zion  of  old,  thou  mayst  be  ready  at 
times  to  take  up  the  language  of  bemoaning, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  her  holy  King  is  the 
watchman  of  thy  walls,  and  His  care  over 
thee  is  incessant.  Try  then  to  cease  from  all 
bewildering  surmises,  and  cast  thy  care  upon 
Him,  thinking  of  nothing  but  resignation  to 
his  will  and  disposal,  that  when  patience  has 
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had  its  perfect  work,  He  may  show  thee,  and 
to  others  who  are  passing  through  similar 
exercises,  that  he  is  indeed  a  '  God  nigh  at 
hand,  and  a  present  help  in  the  time  of  need  ;' 
and  that  he  never  forsakes  any  that  truly  trust 
in  him. 

"  Entertain  not  an  idea  that  thou  art  such 
an  extraordinary  body,  that  no  one  ever  trod 
the  path  thou  art  in  before  thee  ;  for  depend 
upon  it,  without  such  humiliating  siftings,  our 
gifts  would  be  dangerous  treasures,  and  we 
could  not  say  much  to  purpose  of  the  bitter 
waters  and  their  medicinal  virtues. 

"  These  few.  lines,  as  a  token  of  brotherly 
love,  I  send  thee,  believing  thou  wilt  yet  be 
enabled  to  say  with  David,  '  The  sparrow  hath 
found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  her  nest 
where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine 
altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my 
God  !' 

"  In  near  affection,  I  remain  thy  friend  and 
brother, 

George  Dillwyn." 


The  Taqua  Nut  or  Vegetable  Ivory. — This 
article,  which  is  coming  into  pretty  general 
use  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  the  produce  of 
a  palm  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena, 
in  the  republic  of  Columbia,  South  America. 
The  Columbians  call  it  Taqua,  or  Cabeza  de 
Negro  (Negro's  Head),  in  allusion,  we  pre- 
sume to  the  figure  of  the  nut ;  and  the  term 
vegetable  ivory  is  given  to  it  by  Europeans, 
from  the  close  resemblance  it  bears  when  pol- 
ished, to  the  animal  ivory  of  the  elephant's 
tooth.  Almost  all  we  know  about  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  memorandum  by  the 
Spanish  botanists  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  who  give 
it  the  generic  name  of  phytelephas,  or  elephant 
plant,  distinguishing  two  species,  the  macro- 
carpa,  or  large  fruited,  and  the  microcarpa, 
or  small  fruited.  The  Indians  cover  their 
cottages  with  the  leaves  of  this  most  beautiful 
palm.  The  fruit  at  first  contains  a  clear,  in- 
sipid fluid,  by  which  travellers  allay  their 
thirst ;  afterwards  the  same  liquid  becomes 
milky  and  sweet,  and  changes  its  taste  by  de- 
grees as  it  acquires  solidity,  till  at  last  it  is 
almost  as  hard  as  ivory.  The  liquor  contain- 
ed in  the  young  fruits  becomes  acid  if  they  are 
cut  from  the  tree  and  kept  for  some  time. 

From  the  kernel  the  Indians  fashion  the 
knobs  of  walking-sticks,  the  reels  of  spindles, 
and  little  toys,  which  are  whiter  than  ivory, 
and  as  hard,  if  they  are  not  put  under  water  ; 
and  if  they  are,  they  become  white  and  hard 
again  when  dried.  Bears  devour  the  young 
fruit  with  avidity.  According  to  the  Garden- 
er's Chronicle,  from  which  we  derive  the  sub- 
stance of  our  information,  the  part  of  the 
kernel  which  is  similar  to  ivory,  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  meat  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  this  ker- 
nel becoming  very  hard  in  several  palm-trees, 
such  as  the  date,  but  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  of  value  to  the  turner.  The  doum,  or  fork- 
ing palm  of  Thebes,  the  fruit  of  which  are 
called  ginger-bread  nuts  at  Alexandria,  has  a 
similar  albumen  which  is  turned  into  beads  for 
rosaries  ;  and  that  of  the  double  cocoa-nut,  or 
coco  de-mer,  is  also  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish. — Selected. 


Make  Home  Happy. — It  is  a  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  every  member  of  a  family  to  endea- 
vour to  make  all  belonging  to  it  happy.  This 
may,  with  a  very  little  exertion  be  done.  Let 
every  one  contribute  something  towards  im- 
proving the  grounds  belonging  to  their  house. 
If  the  house  is  old  and  uncomfortable,  let  each 
exert  themselves  to  render  it  better  and  more 
pleasant.  If  it  is  good  and  pleasant,  let  each 
stiive  still  further  to  adorn  it.  Let  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees  be  planted,  and  vines  and 
woodbines  be  trailed  around  the  windows  and 
doors  ;  add  interesting  volumes  to  the  family 
library;  take  a  good  paper;  purchase  little 
aiticles  of  furniture  to  replace  those  which  are 
fast  wearing  out ;  wait  upon  and  anticipate  the 
wants  of  each  ;  and  ever  have  a  pleasant  smile 
for  all  and  each.  Does  any  one  think,  '  I 
have  to  work  hard  to  get  enough  to  sustain 
life,  and  cannot  find  time  to  spend  in  making 
our  old  house  more  attractive.'  Think  again  ! 
is  there  not  some  lime  every  day  which  you 
spend  in  idleness,  or  smoking,  or  mere  listless- 
ness,  which  might  be  spent  about  your  homes  ? 
'  Flowers  are  God's  smiles,'  said  Wilberforce; 
and  they  are  as  beautiful  beside  the  cottage  as 
the  palace,  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  There 
are  but  few  homes  which  might  not  be  made 
more  beautiful  and  attractive.  Let  all  study 
to  make  their  residence  so  pleasant,  that  the 
hearts  of  the  absent  ones  shall  go  back  to  it  as 
the  dove  did  to  the  ark  of  Noah. 


Counsel  for  the  Young  by  one  of  the  Aged. 
—  Be  not  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider 
breaks  his  thread  twenty  times,  twenty  times 
he  will  mend  it  again.  Make  up  your  minds 
to  do  a  thing,  and  you  will  do  it.  If  a  trouble 
comes  upon  you,  keep  up  your  spirits  though 
the  day  be  a  dark  one. 

Troubles  never  stop  forever, 
The  darkest  day  will  pass  away. 

If  the  sun  is  going  down,  look  at  the  stars;  if 
the  earth  is  daik,  keep  your  eye  on  heaven. 

Never  despair  when  fog's  in  the  air; 

A  sunshiny  morning  will  come  without  warning. 

Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  Anger 
will  come,  but  resist  it  stoutly ;  a  spark  will 
set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  passion  may  give 
you  cause  to  mourn  all  the  days  of  your  life 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  willingly.  A  cheer 
ful  spirit  gets  on  quick.  A  grumbler  in  the 
mud  will  slick.  Be  on  your  guard,  and  strive 
and  pray,  to  drive  all  evil  thoughts  away. — 
Selected. 

"  If  I  have  not  pleased  some  by  my  declin 
ing  to  enter  into  a  strict  acquaintance  am 
fellowship  where  it  lias  seemed  to  be  sought 
yet  I  trust  my  own  peace  and  welfare  haw 
been  promoted  thereby.  Universal  love  am 
benevolence  I  hope  will  always  so  prevail  ii 
my  mind,  as  to  beget  a  readiness  to  do  what 
ever  may  appear  to  be  my  duty  towards  pro 
moting  the  happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures 
but  alliances  from  bare  views  of  interest  o 
personal  respect,  have  not  been  what  I  aim© 
at.    I  have  been  rather  seeking  to  feel  tha 
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vnity  which  subsists  between  the  children  of  a 
heavenlv  birth  who  are  partakers  of  a  lively 
hope  of  becoming  heirs  of  a  kingdom  that  is 
everlasting. 

"I  consider  no  friendship  to  be  permanent 
like  that  which  hath  its  rise  in  the  Divine 
power,  which  operates  to  the  cleansing  from 
all  impurity  from  flesh  and  spirit,  and  brings 
into  the  liberty  of  God's  people. 

"  How  little  room  this  has  to  work  and  pro- 
duce its  blessed  effects  in  men's  hearts  appears 
by  the  general  opposition  it  meets  with." — J. 
Rtudal. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Treading  out  Grain  in  Chili. 

From  Walpole's  Four  Years  in  the  Pacific, 
we  extract  the  following  lively  description  of 
the  method  employed  in  that  country  in  sepa- 
rating t he  grain  from  the  straw. 

Tn  a  far-off  part  of  the  plain  the  vast  crops 
of  our  host's  corn  had  been  collected,  and  all 
the  family — some  on  horseback,  some  in  car- 
riage*— proceeded  at  an  early  hour  to  the 
grand funcion  of  threshing  it  out.  The  trelia, 
as  this  process  is  called,  is  a  great  rural  feast. 
We  rode  over  the  track  of  stubble  from  whence 
it  had  been  cut,  putting  up  partridges  in  num- 
bers as  we  cantered  along,  till  shouts  and  a 
crowd  showed  us  where  the  entertainment  was 
to  be  seen.  Several  sheds  of  boughs  had  been 
made,  in  which  were  refreshments  provided 
by  the  landlord.  A  company  of  horsemen 
were  keeping  together  an  enormous  herd  of 
horses,  principally  mares  and  foals.  It  was 
said  there  were  three  thousand  —  I  am  sure  1 
did  not  count  them — and  a  most  singular  ap- 
pearance they  had,  for  these  animals  are  never 
used  except  for  this  purpose.  The  rest  of  the 
year  they  are  allowed  to  graze  at  liberty  on 
the  lower  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  mountains. 
The  best  are  picked  out  for  sale,  and  the  use 
of  the  estate.  The  mares  had  been  subjected 
to  a  process  that  did  not  add  to  their  beauty  ; 
this  was  a  close  crop  of  their  tail  and  manes. 
I  was  told  this  was  necessary  to  prevent  their 
falling  a  prey  to  the  puma,  which  abounds 
here,  and  which,  darling  from  ambush  on  the 
horse,  is  generally  thrown  off  by  the  startled 
animal  if  he  has  not  this  means  of  securing  his 
hold.  None  of  the  animals  I  saw  here  were 
fine,  save  one  magnificent  bay  mule,  whom  it 
required  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish  from  a 
horse.  The  people,  too,  have  such  a  different 
tasle  in  horses  from  ourselves.  Great  fat  anil 
a  large  tail  are  essentials,  but  they  are  well 
aware  that  the  horses  they  prize  for  showing 
off  in  the  capital  are  not  good  for  work,  so 
they  ride  less  showy  and  more  useful  animals 
in  the  country. 

A  huge  circle  was  railed  in  by  enormous 
posts,  the  interstices  fenced  with  bushes  ;  this 
was  filled  with  the  straw  unlhreshed,  to  a 
height  of  full  six  feet. 

The  approach  of  onr  party  seemed  the  sig- 
nal for  operations  to  commence,  and  the  horse- 
men drove  the  herd  of  horses  up  a  lane  formed 
of  empty  waggons  into  the  corn-ring.  At  first 
they  could  only  get  on  by  furious  jumps,  but 
ere  the  whole  drove  were  in,  half  the  grain  at 


least  was  trodden  down.  Several  horsemen 
now  stood  in  the  entrance,  and  the  rest,  divid- 
ing the  horses  into  droves,  with  shouts,  yells, 
and  whirling  lassoes,  began  to  make  them 
gallop  round.  In  the  centre  was  an  enormous 
pile,  which,  as  that  on  the  sides  became  trod- 
den down,  was  hove  on  to  them.  Every  two 
or  three  minutes  the  whole  body  turned  and 
galloped  the  contrary  way  :  to  avoid  giddiness, 
some  of  the  old  stagers  ran  into  the  centie, 
and  were  only  compelled  to  leave  alter  many 
cuts  and  shouts. 

The  fatigue  to  the  poor  animals  must  have 
been  tremendous,  and  the  horsemen  at  the  en- 
trance had  frequently  to  stand  back  and  allow 
some  poor  weak  foal  to  go  out.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  generally  taken  advantage  of  by 
others  also,  and  then  began  a  hunt :  the  horse- 
men who  were  outside  were  in  instant  pursuit, 
and  with  wild  shouts,  flying  ponchoes,  and 
unerring  lasso  ready,  galloped  after  them. 
Few,  I  noticed,  ever  allowed  the  lasso  to  be 
thrown,  but  when  they  found  speed  would  not 
clear  them,  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate, 
and  came  sulkily  back.  In  fact,  all  allow 
that  such  is  the  severity  of  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  being  caught,  that  an  animal  who 
has  once  felt  it  never  forgets  it.  This  can 
easily  be  believed,  and  the  very  boys  in  driv- 
ing cattle  can  check  the  most  refractory  horse 
by  merely  a  whirl  or  two  of  the  long  thong 
they  have  at  the  end  of  their  rein.  After  the 
animals  had,  with  a  few  short  intervals,  been 
driven  about  for  three  hours,  they  were  let  out ; 
nor  did  any  seem  anxious  to  wander  far,  so 
exhausted  and  done  were  they  all.  When  it 
is  considered  that  these  animals  are  principally 
mares  and  young  foals,  the  smallness  and 
weedy  appearance  of  the  race  of  horses  in  the 
country  is  easily  accounted  for;  as,  with  few 
exceptions,  all,  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
undergo  this  work.  They  come  down  fat  and 
full  from  the  rich  pastures  of  the  valleys,  and 
this  labour  generally  quite  uses  them  up. 

After  the  treading  is  completed,  the.  peons 
separate  the  corn  from  the  straw  by  throwing 
it  up  to  the  wind,  till  at  last  nothing  remains 
on  the  floor  but  the  grain  itself.  The  straw 
and  chaff,  which  has  fallen  to  leeward,  is  used 
in  a  hundred  ways.  Barley-straw  reduced  to 
chaff  by  this  process,  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  This 
in  the  winter,  and  alfafa,  a  trefoil-grass,  in 
summer,  is  almost  all  they  have. 


Blade  Spots  on  Leaves. — The  black  spots 
observable  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  plane,  and 
many  other  trees  in  autumn,  are  accounted 
for  by   Barham,  in  the  following  ingeni- 
ous manner  : — "  1  have  examined  these  spots 
with  some  attention.  They  have  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  insect  attacks,  and  are  as 
little  connected  with  changes  taking  place  in 
the  physiological  functions  of  the  tree.  They 
are  entirely,  1  believe,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
the  globules  of  the  rain,  or  dew,  which  settle 
on,  and  remain  attached  for  a  time  to  the 
leaves  ;  hence  the  black  spot  is  formed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  These  globules  act 
the  part  of  burning  lenses,  and  the  circular 


patch  beneath  them  is  scalded.  Thus  the 
leaves  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  from  similar 
causes,  are  frequently  blotched,  and  sometimes 
perforated." — Selected. 

The  Scale  on  a  Chicken's  Bill. — Every 
one  who  has  noticed  a  chicken  just  hatched 
has  seen  a  kind  of  scale  on  the  point  of  the 
bill  which  appears  to  be  a  useless  appendage. 

It  is  not  so,  but  a  very  ingenious  contriv- 
ance for  assistin>f  the  chick  to  break  the  e<zg- 
shell  when  it  is  hatched. 

Brown,  in  his  work  recently  published  on 
domestic  fowls,  says  this  scale  is  much  harder 
than  the  beak  itself.  Had  it  been  tipped  with 
iron  to  force  the  shell  open,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  stronger  proof  ol  Creative  Design,  than 
is  this  minute  speck,  which  acts  as  so  neces- 
sary an  instrument. 

In  a  few  days  after  birth,  when  it  is  no 
longer  wanted,  this  scale  disappears  ;  not  by 
falling  off,  which  would  be  waste  of  valuable 
material,  but  by  being  absorbed  and  becoming 
serviceable  in  strengthening  the  bony  struc- 
ture, minute  as  the  portion  of  earthly  substance 
is. — Maine  Farmer. 

"  There  is  no  greater  symptom  of  insignifi- 
cance than  to  be  touchy." 
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The  communication  below  did  not  come  into 
our  possession  until  the  paper  was  near  clos- 
ing, but  rather  than  it  should  lose  any  of  its 
freshness  and  force  by  delay,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  devote  to  it  the  space  reserved  for 
editorial  matter. 

Be  Ye  also  Ready. 

We  have  for  many  years  been  spared  the 
visitation  of  any  great  calamity  in  our  grow- 
ing city,  not  for  any  merit  of  ours,  for  we  may 
salely  admit  that  wickedness  abounds  within 
our  limits,  but  through  the  superintending, 
protecting  power  of  a  long-forbearing  God. 
There  have  been,  however,  threatening*, — the 
yellow  fever  in  1820, — the  cholera  in  1832, 
and  which  again  visited  us  so  recently  as  last 
year.  At  the  approach  of  the  first  visitation 
of  the  cholera,  the  report  of  its  malignant  cha- 
racter brought  terror  over  us  ;  the  spirits  of 
the  people  were  for  a  time  humbled,  and  many 
a  sincere  breathing  of  soul  went  up  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies,  that  he  would  spare  us  from 
the  rod  about  to  be  brought  upon  us.  But 
how  quickly  do  we  forget  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday!  After  the  threatening  is 
withdrawn,  thousands  again  rush  into  dissipa- 
tion and  lolly,  and  many  into  debauchery,  and 
gross  lewdness  and  abomination.  So  that 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  iniquity  existing  in 
our  midst,  amongst  professors  of  the  sacred 
name  of  Christ,  we  have  need  to  tremble  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  just  judgments  of  an 
offended  God,  may  break  forth  upon  us  for 
our  transgressions,  surrounded   as  wo  havo 
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been  by  innumerable  favours,  which  are  not 
appreciated  as  they  should  be. 

'1'he  fearful  pestilence  seems  to  be  stealthily 
creeping  towards  us  from  the  south-west,  and 
though  slow  in  its  motion,  may  suddenly  sum- 
mon many  among  us  to  their  final  account  and 
reward.  We  want  more  real  heart-changing 
religion;  not  mere  going  to  "  meeting,"  or  to 
"church."  pulling  on  the  exterior,  or  relying 
upon  acts  which  men  can  perform  in  their  will 
and  lime, — but  constant 'obedience  to  l he  law 
of  God  written  in  the  heart,  renouncing  in  deed 
and  in  reality  "  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,"  and  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions of  discipleship  laid  down  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  "  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  lake  up  his  cross 
daily  and  follow  me."  But  while  religion  is 
disregarded  and  despised  by  many  inconsider- 
ate people,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  a  large 
number  of  professors,  are  stopping  short  of  the 
substance,  and  trusting  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  moral  life  if 
they  have  attained  it,  without  knowing  the 
work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  Him  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand, 
and  who  would  thoroughly  purge  the  heart, 
and  make  it  a  fit  temple  for  him  to  dwell  in. 

Peculiar  and  striking  circumstances  marked 
the  late  conflagration  in  our  city.  The  unex- 
ampled suddenness,  at  least  in  this  town,  with 
which  the  fire  spread,  the  short  space  of  time 
in  which  so  many  large  buildings  were  burned 
to  the  cellar,  and  scarcely  a  piece  of  timber 
left  unconsumed  in  many  of  them,  men,  women 
and  children  killed  in  various  ways,  gave  the 
awful  event  the  appearance  of  a  Divine  visita- 
tion. The  explosion  of  the  saltpetre  created 
such  alarm  as  to  drive  the  firemen  from  the 
building  where  it  occurred,  scattering  burning 
fragments  over  that  part  of  the  town,  and  a 
strong  wind  which  prevailed,  soon  placed  the 
fire  beyond  human  control.  While  looking  at 
its  irresistible  fury,  the  spectator  was  struck 
with  the  feebleness  of  the  force  employed  to 
resist  it,  compared  with  the  power  of  the  raging 
element  ;  and  had  not  the  wind  subsided  or 
changed  its  course,  great  part  of  the  Northern 
Liberties  must  have  been  burnt  down.  The 
flames  seemed  to  devour  with  greediness  large 
houses  in  comparatively  a  few  minutes,  rush- 
ing from  one  to  another  as  with  hasty  anger, 
and  consuming  the  storehouse  and  the  elegant 
dwelling  with  the  goods  and  furnituie.  Some 
of  the  tenants  fled  from  their  homes  with  little 
more  than  the  clothes  they  had  on  them, 
not  knowing  what  had  befallen  other  parts  of 
the  family,  and  compelled  in  their  haste  to  leave 
behind  articles  which  they  had  long  valued, 
which  wiih  -the  costly  and  rich  furniture  they 
had  perhaps  almost  idolized,  were  in  a  few 
minutes  wrapped  in  flames,  and  reduced  to 
ashes  or  ruined.  Such  a  scene  gives  us  a 
practical  view  of  the  impotency  of  man,  and 
of  our  dependence  upon  Divine  protection;  and 
if  this  is  withdrawn,  our  ruin  would  not  be  far 
distant.  One  of  the  hardy  firemen  we  were 
told,  was  struck  with  the  terror  of  the  scene, 
and  said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  put  out 
the  fire — "  it  was  a  visitation  of  God  !"  The 
Daily  News  remarks,  that  the  site  presents  a 


picture  which  Philadelphians  were  never  com- 
pelled to  witness  before.  "  Our  city,"  it  says, 
"  has  been  favoured  iti  more  ways  than  one, 
and  we  had  almost  forgot  the  body  and  shape 
of  adversity,  in  the  excess  of  our  prosperity." 
"  The  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  us  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  head  of  the  naiion  was  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  may  well  lead 
us  to  reflect  upon  the  instability  of  sublunary 
things,  and  the  folly  of  human  pride." 

We  trust  that  many  of  our  citizens  have 
felt  the  seriousness  which  both  of  these  events 
may  well  inspire;  and  wise  will  it  be  lor  us  all 
to  sutler  those  evidences  of  the  uncertainty  ol 
all  human  affairs,  to  drive  us  into  ourselves,  to 
investigate  our  own  accounts,  wheiher  our 
lives  are  such  as  to  bring  glorv  to  God  while 
on  earih,  and  thereby  draw  others  from  the 
ways  of  unrighteousness,  and  in  the  end  ren- 
der us  fit  to  meet  death  with  a  bright  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  everlasting  life,  through  the 
mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesu-*  our  only  Re- 
deemer. Our  city  and  our  country  have  great 
need  of  the  influence  of  many  righteous  men 
and  women  to  counteract  the  streams  'ol'  ini- 
quity which  flow  in  various  channels,  and  il 
permitted  to  spread,  may  overwhelm  us  in 
civil  convulsions,  that  may  be  beyond  man's 
power  to  suppress.  "  Righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." 
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Died,  in  this  cily,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst., 
in  the  54th  year  of  her  age,  Chaiilotte  N.,  wife  of 
Jonathan  Freedland,  of  Mannington,  near  Salem,  N. 
Jersey. 

Her  health  had  been  impaired  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, but  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  she  was  seized 
with  violent  pain,  followed  by  a  rapid  sinking  of  the 
vital  energies,  which  gave  evidence  that  without  a 
speedy  amendment,  she  could  not  long  survive.  When 
this  information  was  imparled  to  her,  she  received  it 
without  any  alarm,  her  mind  being  preserved  calm 
and  composed.  For  some  months  previous  she  had 
passed  through  deep  and  humbling  baptisms,  by 
which  she  was  much  redeemed  from  the  things  of 
time,  and  at  seasons  brought  very  low  under  a 
sense  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  Divine  presence. 
In  allusion  to  these  proving  dispensations  she  said, 
"  During  last  winter,  I  was  almost  famished  at  times, 
and  was  tempted  to  tell  souie  one  how  it  was  with 
me  ;  but  I  kept  tny  situation  to  myself,  resolved  that 
if  I  perished,  I  would  perish  at  His  feet.'  And  now  in 
looking  at  my  situation,  I  do  not  find  that  my  Sa- 
viour comes  in  as  an  accuser  or  condemner.  Last 
First-day  night  was  a  most  sweet  night  to  me.  I  felt 
his  love  so  in  my  heart.  I  gave  up  all  to  my  Saviour. 
I  lei L  what  a  mercy  it  was,  after  all  my  sins  and  short 
comings,  that  He  did  not  appear  as  an  accuser.  My 
hope  is  in  Him,  and  my  dependence  upon  him  alone. 
It  is  all  of  his  mercy." 

"I  have  loved  my  heavenly  Father,  ever  since 
I  was  a  child,  but  I  have  not  been  as  faithful  as 
I  ought  to  have  been.  I  was  not  faithful  when  I 
was  young;"  and  again,  in  allusion  to  her  short 
coinings, — "  I  have  hrought  great  suffering  and  con- 
demnation on  myself  therefor.  But  my  Saviour  does 
not  now  come  to  me  as  a  condemner.    I  do  not 


feel  terror  at  the  prospect  before  me.  It  is  all  of  his 
mercy ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  it."  Her  quietude  and 
composure  were  very  striking,  and  it  being  remarked 
as  a  great  favour  that  she  was  pei milled  to  stay  her 
mind  so  quietly  on  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  she  replied 
with  much  emphasis  and  (feeling,  "  I  ieel  that  1  cure 
rest  upon  Him.  O  what  a  mercy  it  is-and  for  such 
an  one  as  I  ;  for  in  some  of  my  low  moments,  I  have 
thought  that  even  Divine  grace,  large  as  it  is,  was 
not  large  enough  to  take  me  in." 

Again  she  'observed,  "I  think  many  young  people 
are  hurt,  -  I  think  I  was  ;  by  looking  out  to  this  one, 
or  the  other  one,  to  do  something  for  them  and  help 
them  along,  instead  of  looking  to  the  only  Source  of 
help.    When  I  was  about  17,"  I  desired  to  begin  to 

lead  a  religious  life.    M.  C          was  in  this  part  of 

the  country,  and  I  thought  I  would  write  to  him  and 
tell  him  how  I  felt.  I  went  to  my  room  and  took  up 
the  pen  to  write  ;  when  I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me 
as  distinctly  as  I  ever  heard  any  one  speak,  'Am  I 
not  sumc  lent  for  thee  V — and  1  laid  down  the  pen 
and  wiote  no  more.  O,  He  is  all  sufficient  for  every 
one  ;  there  is  none  like  Him  !'.' 

Presently  afier  she  said,  "  It  Is  marvellous,  it  is 
marvellous,  how  quiet  I  feel  !" 

She  seemed  absorbed  in  grateful  admiration  of  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  her  heavenly  Father  extended 
to  her,  and  at  limes  almost  ready  to  ask  wheiher  it 
could  be  so,  saying,  "Just  on  the  awful  verge  of  eter- 
nity, and  yet  I  feel  no  more  anxiety  than  if  I  were 
going  to  my  own  house.  Can  it  be  indifference  ?"  It 
being  remarked  that  her  Lord  would  not  leave  her  to 
be  indifferent  at  so  solemn  a  time  as  this,  she  said 
with  much  energy,  "No,  he  would  not.  But  it  is  all 
of  his  mercy  ;  fur  I  am  not  worthy.  No,  I  am  not 
worthy ;  that  is  a  word  which  does  not  belong  to  me 
in  any  way." 

Again,  "Ali  my  interest  in  the  things  of  this  world 
has  long  been  taken  away  ;  I  have  felt  them  a  bur- 
den." Then  alluding  to  her  situation  :  "Well,  it  is 
all  in  the  Lord's  hand,  and  there  I  leave  it;  He  will 
do  what  is  right." 

A  young  relative  coming  in,  she  took  his  hand  and 
said,  "Farewell,  remember  that  although  I  have  seen 
fifty-three  years  before  I  was  called  to  lie  on  a  dying 
bed,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst,  or  any 
one  else.  And  remember,  it  is  a  most  blessed  thing 
to  be  prepared." 

She  suffered  much  from  occasional  attacks  of  pain, 
sickness  of  stomach,  and  the  restlessness  which  pre- 
cedes the  near  approach  of  death, — and  would  some, 
limes  ejaculate,  "O  dear  Lord  I  O  dear  Lord  I"  and 
then  as  if  checking  herself,  would  pause  and  add, — 
"  But  here  I  rest ;  it  must  be  best,  because  it  is  thy 
will."  !*  My  heavenly  Father  has  kindly  ordered  all 
things  for  me."  "  I  am  very  much  favoured  ;  I  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for." 

Her  husband  not  having  arrived,  and  her  strength 
failing  fast,  she  was  very  desirous  to  be  permitted  to 
see  him,  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will,  but  added  "  I  must 
leave  it;  let  me  try  to  be  patient  and  resigned.  Thou 
remembers  Richard  Jordan's  anecdote  about  the  ship 
that  hod  entered  the  harbour  safely,  but  the  captain 
did  not  watch  as  he.ought  lo  have  done,  and  she  tan 
upon  a  rock.  She  was  just  in  the  port;  but  she  was 
lost  there.  I  have  often  thought  that  was  very  in- 
structive." 

After  lying  still  awhile  in  a  quiet  frame  of  spirit, 
she  broke  forth  on  thiswise,  "O  what  would  have 
become  of  me  ibis  day,  if  with  all  this  sickness  upon 
me,  I  had  had  to  bs  begging  and  praying  for  pardon 
and  mercy,  in  addition  to  all  my  infirmities  of  body, 
Ah  !  what  would  have  become  of  me  !  I  hnve  found 
the  sufferings  of  the  body  enough  to  contend  with, 
although  I  have  been  greatly  favoured  in  this 
respect  " 

It  being  remarked  that  where  the  mind  was  mcroi. 
fully  preserved  in  such  quiet  trust,  it  was  a  great  help 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  body;  she  replied 
"Yes  it  is;  I  have  proved  this  day  that  that  is  verily 
a  truth." 

She  was  favoured  to  retain  this  stale  of  humble  eon. 
fidence,  and  quietly  to  pass  away,  without  any  strug- 
gle, to  a  better  inheritance. 
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Ermau's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  348.) 

At  Dorpat,  which  the}'  readied  on  the  9th, 
tKev  visited  the  celebrated  observatory  which 
"is  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
possessions  enjoyed  in  common  by  scientific 
Europe."  They  were  much  interested  in  ex- 
amine the  great  refracting  telescope,  and  par- 
ticularly i he  manner  in  which  it  is  mounted  ; 
and  though  previously  acquainted,  from  the 
published  descriptions  of  Professor  Struve, 
with  the  principle  of  the  worlc,  they  "  could 
not  hel p  feeling  surprised  at  the  ease  and  pre- 
cision with  which  the  whole  roof  and  the  tele- 
scope at  the  same  time  are  moved  ;  one  hand 
is  enough  to  impel  and  guide  the  apparently 
ponderous  machinery. 

"  We  saw  also  some  of  the  apparatus  which 
had  been  used  in  measuring  a  portion  of  the 
meridian  of  Dorpat.  This  operation,  extend- 
ing from  Hochland  (in  the  Gulf  of  Finnland) 
lo  Jacobstadt,  a  distance  of  188  geographical 
miles,  must  be  ranked  among  the  chief  at- 
tempts made  to  determine  precisely,  by  means 
of  trigonometrical  measurement,  united  with 
astronomical  observations,  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Dorpat  hid  been  previously 
connected  with  Memel,  and  Hochland  also 
wnh  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  labours  of  General 
Schubert.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  con- 
nect, near  Memel,  the  Russian  measurements 
with  those  executed  in  Prussia,  in  order  lo 
arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  arc  be- 
ween  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  learn 
now  far  it  deviates  ftom  theoretical  regu- 
larity." 


that  the  relative  height  of  sea  and  land  is 
undergoing  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

At  Dorpat  the  collection  of  philosophical 
instruments,  was  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  having  been  mostly  made  by  a 
Russian  artisan,  Samoilof.  Though  wanting 
the  advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion, "  he  produced  instruments  which  imme- 
diately procured  him  the  favour  of  scientific 
men,  and  opened  a  wide  field  for  his  ingenuity. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  an  individual  of  the  native 
race  thus  brought  forward  and  rendered  active 
by  the  scientific  establishments  of  the  country  ; 
particularly  since  in  Dorpat  one  grieves  to  re- 
mark, that  the  learning  of  the  place  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  to  the  country,  the 
language  used  there  being  the  German — a 
foreign  language,  and  not  the  vernacular.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  (about  6,000  in 
number)  are  of  the  Esthoninn  race.  The 
University  here  is  distinguished  from  all  simi- 
lar institutions  in  Russia,  by  the  freedom 
allowed  to  the  students,  as  in  Germany,  in  the 
choice  of  their  studies. 

"One  of  the  interesting  objects  which  we 
had  here  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with,  though  certainly  only  as  to  exterior 
and  appearance,  was  a  Russian  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  halls  in  which  the  district  court  of 
Dorpat  despatches  business  form  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  outward  and  visible  character  of 
the  apartments  generally  given  up  in  Germa- 
ny lo  the  same  purposes.  The  darkness  and 
chill  of  our  courts  of  justice  were  not  lon<r  ao-o 
proverbial ;  while  in  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
care  seems  to  be  taken  lo  give  the  tribunals  an 
agreeable  aspect.  The  large  rooms  are  well 
lighted,  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent handsomely  decorated.  The  judges  and 
others  employed  in  the  courts  bestow  as  much 
attention  on  their  dress  as  military  men  do 
among  us. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe,  anion"  so  much 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  modern  times,  a  cus- 
tom of  ancient  Greece  retained  here  in  strict 
perfection.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  at 
which  the  chief  functionaries  sit,  stand  some 
triangular  prisms,  about  a  foot  high  and  five 
inches  wide,  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  and 
inscribed  on  their  oblong,  upright  surfaces, 
with  maxims  of  law.  Tlx:  descriptions  given 
by  Greek  writers  of  the  «gowj?,  or  lablels  join- 
ed together  so  as  to  form  a  prism  revolving  on 
a  vertical  axis,  and   on  which  the  laws  of 


Our  author  thinks  that  Ibis  measurement,  if  j  Solon  were  inscribed  in  the  Areopagus  in 
continued  across  the  sea  and  through  Finland,  Athens,  and  also  the  frequently-mentioned 
would,  in  connection  with  an  exact  survey  of  Kvpfieis  which  served  for  the  same  purpose, 

hardly  allow  us  to  doubt  that  we  have,  in  this 
instance,  a  usage  of  antiquity  preserved  with- 
out the  least,  change  for  two  thousand  years. 
These  inscribed  tablets  are  here  named  Mir- 
rors of  Justice  :  they  are  always  kepi  carefully 


the  coast  including  its  absolute  height  at  vari- 
ous points,  become  highly  important ;  as  it 
would  probably  enable  posterity,  though  cer- 
ainlv  oulv  a  remote  posterity,  to  decide  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  remarkable  change 


covered,  except  when  the  court  is  sitting.  In 
former  limes,  while  the  code  of  the  Sclavonians 
was  short  and  simple,  it  was  all  inscribed  on 
the  Mirrors,  but  at  present  these  contain  in 
general  only  old  legal  maxims  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  judge." 

They  left  Dorpat  on  the  evening  of  the  9lh, 
and  early  next  morning  "  reached  Neinal,  on 
the  north-western  shore  of  the  great  lake  Pei- 
pus.  A  brisk  east  wind  had  raised  on  it  waves 
like  those  of  the  sea,  the  effect  of  which  was 
increased  by  the  numerous  masses  of  ice  drift- 
ed on  the  adjacent  strand.  The  ice  here, 
though  broken,  had  as  yet  lost  little  of  its 
thickness,  while  six  days  earlier,  the  water  of 
the  Gulf  of  Courland  was  at  night  warmer 
than  the  land,  so  oreat  was  the  decrease  of 
the  sun's  influence  attending  an  advance  north- 
ward of  only  four  degrees." 

"At  day  break,  on  the  11th,  we  reached 
Opolye,  ninety-eight  versts  [65  miles]  from 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian  population  at 
length  begins  to  preponderate;  and  in  the  vil- 
lages along  the  road,  one  hears  only  the  Rus- 
sian language,  and  sees  only  the  robust  figures 
of  long-bearded  peasants,  who  differ  widely 
from  the  feeble  Lithuanians  and  Esthonians, 
where  these  races  have  remained  unmixed. 
The  country  is  hilly,  and  full  of  springs;  in 
the  marshy  flats  are  thick  woods  of  white 
birch.  In  the  government  of  Petersburg, 
which  begins  at  Narva,  the  post-houses  are 
better  built,  and  more  decorated  than  on  the 
preceding  part  of  the  road.  Their  wooden 
walls  and  roofs  are  coloured  red  and  yellow  ; 
they  afford  accommodation  also  for  travellers 
who  are  in  no  haste  to  proceed,  for  inns  there 
are  none. 

"  Within  some  distance  of  the  capital,  the 
road  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  country  seats, 
the  gardens  and  shrubberies  of  which  are  fre- 
quently of  great  extent.  In  front  of  each  is  a 
board  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and,  in  or- 
der lo  show  its  value,  the  number  of  serfs  he- 
longing  to  the  estate.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
care  bestowed  on  these  villas,  their  looks  at 
once  confess  that  they  are  situate  in  the  lati- 
tude of  69°.  Black  poplars  and  birch  are 
almost  the  only  trees  about  them,  the  latter 
trimmed  in  hedges  after  the  old  French  fashion. 
Prepared  as  we  were  by  the  optrlcnt  and  taste- 
ful appearance  of  the  country  houses,  the  first 
sight  of  the  capital,  nevertheless,  made  an  im- 
pression on  us  not  easily  forgoiten.  There 
never  was  a  city  that  bore  so  completely  the 
appearance  of  having  been  instantaneously 
created.  In  (ravelling  to  St.  Petersburg, 
through  Russia,  we  see  only  tedious  plains, 
inhabited  by  a  labouring  population,  appa- 
rently without  repose  or  enjoyment  :  but  that 
capital  itself  looks  like  the  abode  of  n  people 
living  only  for  enjoyment ;  and  so  grand  is  the 
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scale  on  which  it  is  built,  that  one  might  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  raised  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  whole  nation." 

Erman  had  arranged  to  meet  Professor  Hans- 
teen  and  his  companion  Lieut.  Due,  at  St. 
Petersburg.  But  owing  to  numerous  delays,  the 
Norwegian  expedition  did  not  reach  the  capital 
before  the  20lh  of  Sixth  month  ;  and  as  vari- 
ous preparations  for  their  Siberian  tour  were 
then  to  be  made,  they  did  not  leave  till  the 
11th  of  Seventh  month.  This  gave  our  au- 
thor considerable  time  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  he  occupied  in  making  magnetic  obser- 
vations, in  visiling  and  examining  various 
objects  of  interest  in  and  around  the  city,  in 
obtaining  the  official  approval  and  authoriza- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  in  making  acquaintance 
with  the  chief  inhabitants,  who,  by  letters  of 
introduction  to  their  friends  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
as  well  as  by  various  pieces  of  information 
respecting  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  ren- 
dered him  essential  service.  We  will  tran- 
scribe as  much  of  his  interesting  and  carefully 
prepared  description  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  it,  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

"  My  excursions  through  that  city  were 
favoured  by  the  finest  weather  possible,  as  is 
usually  the  case  there  at  that  season  ;  for  from 
May  to  July  there  is  generally  a  cloudless  sky 
with  constantly  increasing  warmth.  The 
bright  sunshine  by  day,  and  the  clear  twilight 
at  night,  are  rendered  doubly  lustrous  and 
enchanting  by  the  numerous  broad  sheets  of 
water  which  reflect  them. 

"  The  Neva,  dividing  into  four  arms,  about 
four  miles  above  the  sea,  forms  islands,  on 
which  St.  Petersburg  is  partly  built.  But  the 
larger  and  more  important  part  of  the  city 
stands  on  the  main  land,  forming  a  square, 
three  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  water ;  on 
the  north  it  has  the  sea  ;  on  the  east  the  great 
Neva,  or  westernmost  arm  of  the  river,  and  on 
the  south  the  undivided  stream,  which  here 
flows  from  west  to  east :  it  is  again  divided  in- 
ternally by  three  artificial  canals  from  the 
great  Neva,  which  run  in  curved  and  parallel 
courses.  This  grand  quarter,  which  occupies 
an  area  of  nearly  four  miles  square,  is  called 
the  Admiralty,  and  is  the  part  of  the  city  first 
approached  by  travellers  arriving  overland 
from  Germany." 

"  The  view  of  the  Neva  is  enlivened  by 
gondolas  and  boats  perpetually  gliding  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  and  among  the  chief 
pleasures  of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  reckoned 
a  row  up  the  river.  As  the  stream  narrows, 
the  buildings  on  each  side  appear  more  colos- 
sal :  the  golden  cupolas  of  the  church  towers, 
the  glittering  windows  of  the  palaces,  all  seem 
doubly  gay  and  brilliant  when  reflected  from 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Neva.  The  impress 
of  perfection,  which  the  above  described  streets 
and  buildings  along  the  Neva  make  on  the 
beholder,  is  due,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to 
the  circumstance  that  there  is  nothing  here  to 
remind  us  of  the  vulgar  wants  of  life  ;  there  is 
no  sign  of  trade  or  handicraft ;  labour  is  wholly 
excluded,  and  the  inhabitants  here  seem  to  live 
only  for  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  opu- 
lence. In  the  streets  one  sees  only  coaches 
and  four,  or  light  open  cars  drawn  at  full 
speed  by  high  mettled  horses ;  but  these  are 


not  so  frequent  as  to  encroach  materially  on 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  place,  or  to  with- 
draw one's  attention  from  the  fine  forms  and 
massive  grandeur  around. 

"  The  scene  was  quite  changed,  however, 
when  we  entered  the  streets  which  cross  the 
city  from  Peter's  Place.  Three  of  these  meet 
at  the  middle  point  of  the  Admiralty,  from 
which  rises  a  slender  tower  with  a  gilt  cupola 
— a  conspicuous  and  advantageously-placed 
mark  for  the  guidance  of  strangers.  Of  these 
streets  the  most  attractive  is  that  running  from 
N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  and  called  Nevskyi  Pros- 
pekt.  Here  for  two  miles  is  a  double  carriage 
way,  with  footways  paved  with  granite  on 
both  sides,  or  avenues  shaded  with  rows  of 
lime  trees — the  whole  having  a  breadth  of  150 
feel;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  great  height 
of  the  houses,  there  is  here  more  of  the  efful- 
gence of  broad  daylight  than  is  usual  in 
cities. 

"  As  far  as  the  Moika — the  first  of  the 
canals  which  crosses  this  street — the  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  are  converted  into  shops 
and  warerooms.  The  foreigners  settled  in  the 
place — Germans,  French,  and  English — have 
here  carried  to  perfection  the  arts  of  attractive 
display.  Intermingled  with  them  are  also 
some  of  the  southern  neighbours  of  Russia, 
Persians,  Armenians,  Bokharians,and Chinese, 
all  exhibiting  for  sale  the  productions  of  their 
several  countries.  Near  their  shops,  or  stalls, 
the  air  is  perfumed  with  attar  of  roses,  and  the 
eye  is  caught  by  the  bright  colours  of  the 
manufactured  goods  and  the  gleaming  of  dam- 
asked blades.  The  vehicles  hastening  along 
are  here  still  more  numerous  than  the  pedes- 
trians; but  the  wheels  having  wooden  instead 
of  iron  streaks  are  comparatively  noiseless,  so 
that  the  tramping  of  horses'  feet  and  the  shrill 
calls  of  drivers  going  at  full  speed  to  those 
before  them  are  the  predominating  sounds. 

"  At  the  Moika  the  paved  footways  termi- 
nate, and  are  succeeded  by  alleys  shaded  with 
lime-trees.  The  houses  in  this  part  are  lower, 
rarely  exceeding  two  stories,  but  they  still 
form  symmetrical  groups  of  tasteful  architec- 
ture. 

"  The  third  division  of  the  Nevskyi  Pros- 
pekt,  from  Catherine's  Canal  to  the  Fontanka, 
has  a  far  more  singular  and  characteristic 
appearance.  Here  it  is  that  the  Russian  traffic 
is  seen  in  all  its  nationality  :  the  long-bearded 
dealer  offers  every  thing  at  the  lowest  terms, 
and  is  often  satisfied  with  half  the  price  which 
the  same  goods  fetch  in  other  quarters.  On 
the  right  is  a  long  row  of  fruit  shops,  well 
stored  at  all  seasons  with  the  productions  of 
every  climate  ;  and  beyond  them  is  the  great 
Bazaar,  called  the  Goslinnoi  Dvor,  or  Mer- 
chant's Inn.  This  kind  of  establishment  is  to 
be  found  in  every  Russian  town,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  ancient  habits  of 
the  people.  In  former  times,  when  the  incli- 
nation to  a  roving  life  exerted  more  influence 
over  the  Sclavonians  than  at  present,  it  was 
usual  to  assemble,  for  the  sake  of  trade,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  in  some  open  places 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  generally  near 
a  great  river.  In  the  absence  of  an  organized 
carrying  system,  each  trader  brought  his  own 
goods  to  market.    Hence  an  immense  con- 


course of  people  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  i 
necessity  ,of  erecting  for  their  accommodal 
those  inns,  which  resemble  the  caiavanser 
of  the  Turkmans,  or  rather  which  combine 
objects  of  the  caravanserais  and  the  bazaar 
In  the  coachmaker's  quarter  of  the  cij 
they  were  told  that  there  were  "200  wot 
shops  employed  in  this  business,  and  tl| 
some  of  them  finish  sixty  carriages  in  t 
year.  If  we  allow  twenty  carriages  for  evei 
workshop,  and  reckon  them  at  500  roobl 
each,  we  shall  thus  have  two  millions  of  rc 
bles  [$420,000]  for  the  total  production  of  lit 
industrious  quarter.  The  business  of  t 
coachmaker  and  that  of  the  wheelwright  e 
carried  on  here  exclusively  by  Russians." 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Runaway  Locomotive. — On  New  Yeai 
day,  1850,  a  catastrophe,  which  it  is  fearful 
contemplate,  was  averted  by  the  aid  of  t 
telegraph.  A  collision  had  occurred  to  e 
empty  train  at  Gravesend,  and  the  driver  ha 
ing  leaped  from  his  engine,  the  latter  starti 
alone  at  full  speed  for  London.  Notice  w 
immediately  given  by  telegraph  to  Lond< 
and  other  stations ;  and  while  the  line  w 
kept  clear,  an  engine  and  other  arrangemen 
were  prepared  as  a  buttress  to  receive  the  ru 
away.  The  superintendent  of  the  railwt 
also  started  down  the  line  on  an  engine;  ai 
on  passing  the  runaway  he  reversed  his  engi] 
and  had  it  transferred  at  the  next  crossing 
the  up-line,  so  as  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  fug 
tive  ;  he  then  started  in  the  chase,  and  c 
overtaking  the  other  he  ran  into  it  at  full  spee 
and  the  driver  of  the  engine  took  possession 
the  fugitive,  and  all  danger  was  at  an  en 
Twelve  stations  were  passed  in  safety  ; 
passed  Wolwich  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour; 
was  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  London  whe 
it  was  arrested.  Had  its  approach  been  ut 
known,  the  mere  money  value  of  the  dama< 
it  would  cause  might  have  equalled  the  cost 
the  whole  line  of  telegraph. — Scientific  Am 
rican. 


Canal  I.oclcs  Superseded. — On  the  Monl 
land  Canal,  at  Blackhill  Locks,  (Scotland)  tl 
waste  of  water,  time  and  labour  have  bee 
obviated  by  the  substitution  of  a  steep  inclin 
with  rails  and  water  tight  cradles.  The  bo. 
is  floated,  into  one  of  the  latter,  when  it 
drawn  up  by  a  wire-rope  worked  with  drum 
by  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  aided  by  tl 
the  descending  cradle  filled  with  water.  I 
five  minutes  a  boat  is  hoisted  up  the  inclini 
numbering  eight  large  locks,  at  very  little  ej 
pense,  and  with  the  waste  of  no  more  watc 
than  that  displaced  by  each  boat  when  floate 
into  its  cradle.  The  engineer  is  a  Mr.  Lesli< 
of  Edinburgh,  who  has  adopted  the  plan  fror 
American  practice.  Thus,  as  we  stated  tw 
weeks  ago,  about  British  marine  engines,  "  ih 
scientific  world  now  borrows  and  lends." — 11 


"  The  mischief-making  of  the  gossip  render 
silly  people  susceptible;  the  susceptibility  o 
the  foolish  encourages  the  gossip  to  play  upot 
their  infirmity  of  character." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 


A  Modem  Robinson  Crusoe. 

That  pious  feeling  amongst  sailors  which  is 
so  frequently  awakened  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  lives,  has  caused  the  name  of  "Provi- 
dence" to  he  given  to  more  than  one  coral 
reef  and  desolate  island  in  the  Indian  Seas. 
Rarely,  perhaps,  has  it  been  more  appropri- 
ately bestowed  than  on  a  small  rocky  inlet 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  This  was  shown  in  a  notable  in- 
stance which  occurred  here  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  story  is  scarcely  known  even  to 
the  mariners  of  the  nation  to  which  the  hero 
of  it  belonged  ;  and  therefore  to  make  it  fami- 
liar to  our  readers,  may  not  be  thought  unde- 
sirable. 

In  i  he  year  18*20,  M.  Cremasv,  the  captain 
of  a  Bourbon  trading  vessel,  resolved  to  visit 
the  lutle  island  of  Providence,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  cargo  of  cocoa-nut  germs  for  planting 
in  the  colony  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
appliances  for  navigating  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  were  at  that  time  very  rude.  Chain 
cables  were  unknown  ;  and  the  only  kind  in 
\  use  were  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm, 
similar  to  those  which  are  called  goumoutou 
in  the  Celebes,  and  coir  on  the  Spanish  main. 
These  cables  were  very  liable  to  be  cut  by  the 
sharp  reefs  and  coral  bottom  which  abound  so 
plentifully  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  in  order 
to  spare  the  anchors,  a  wooden  frame  filled 
with  stones  called  a  pegase,  was  the  frequent 
substitute. 

Immediately  on  his  anchoring  in  this  man- 
ner off  Providence,  M.  Cremasy  went  on  shore, 
and  sent  back  his  boat  with  her  crew  to  the 
ship,  while  he  explored  the  island.  He  had 
been  thus  occupied  for  some  time,  when  the 
cable  of  the  pegase  broke,  and  the  vessel  was 
carried  out  to  sea  by  one  of  the  violent  cur- 
rents which  set  off  these  shores.  The  mate 
made  sail  as  speedily  as  he  could  to  regain  the 
anchorage  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  head  the 
current,  and  night  fell  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  do  so.  The  captain,  left  ashore  by  this 
accident,  had  on  at  the  time  nothing  but  a 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  white  trousers,  and  his 
sole  weapon  a  manckette,  a  kind  of  short  sabre 
used  in  hoarding.  When  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  pass  the  night  on  this  desert 
island,  his  first  care  was  to  construct  a  place 
of  shelter;  and  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
cocoa-tree  he  built  up  an  ajoupa,  or  hut,  and 
made  his  supper  of  cocoa-nuts,  eating  the  fruit 
and  drinking  the  milk.  He  did  not  sleep  over 
soundly.,  for  he  was  tormented  by  a  vague 
apprehension  concerning  his  vessel  ;  the  sense 
of  loneliness  oppressed  him,  and  he  was  some- 
what in  fear  of  rats  and  other  noxious  animals. 
At  daybreak  he  was  on  the  shore,  anxiously 
looking  out  to  discover  a  sail  on  the  horizon  ; 
but  nothing  was  visible  through  the  misty 
morning  air.  The  sun  rose  and  dispelled  the 
mist,  but  his  rays  fell  only  on  a  wide  expanse 
of  azure  sea,  unbroken  by  any  vessel. 

He  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  began  to  medi- 
tate profoundly  on  his  future  destiny.  There 
was  but  one  course  open  to  him — to  best i r 
himself  for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants. 


With  his  mancheltc  in  his  hand,  he  set  out 
once  more  to  explore  the  territory  of  which  he 
was  the  unwilling  sovereign.    He  got  nothing 
but  a  cocoa-nut  for  breakfast,  and  dined  also 
upon  the  same  fruit — a  luxury  to  a  schoolboy, 
but  not  held  in  equal  estimation  by  a  hungry 
sailor,  though  he  thought  himself  lucky  that 
the  island  produced  anything  eatable.  By  dint 
of  prosecuting  his   researches,  M.  Cremasy 
succeeded  in  discovering  an  addition  to  his 
vegetable  diet  in  the  shape  of  some  wild  cu- 
cumbers; but  he  was  unwilling  to  eat  them 
raw,  and  had  no  means  of  cooking  them  with 
fire.    A  native,  if  the  island  had  been  peopled, 
would  have  lit  one  for  him  by  the  friction  of 
two  bits  of  wood.    He  remembered  the  method 
of  the  savages  ;  and  procuring  a  light  sort  of 
wood,  made  a  hole  in  it  with  another  piece  of 
a  harder  kind,  which  he  fashioned  to  a  point, 
and  by  twirling  it  rapidly,  endeavoured  to 
kindle  a  flame;  but  whether  from  accident  or 
want  of  skill,  he  was  not  successful  in  his  first 
attempt ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  he 
was  once  more  left  in  darkness.    On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  again  looked  out  for  the  ship, 
but  again  without  success.    He  therefore  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  procure  fire,  and  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  at  length  produced  a  light 
smoke  from  the  wood.    He  then  hastily  col- 
lected some  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  placed 
them  in  contact  with  the  ignited  substance, 
and  at  last  was  rewarded  by  a  brilliant  spark, 
which  presently  broke  into  a  blaze.    He  now 
got  together  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  to 
keep  the  fire  in  all  night,  heaped  it  with 
branches  and  dried  leaves,  and  watched  it  with 
interest  until  the  third  morning  broke.  Tired 
out  with  his  exertions,  he  at  length  fell  asleep, 
but  had  not  slept  long,  before  he  was  awaken- 
ed by  a  strange  noise,  as  if  some  one  was 
slowly  creeping  towards  him.    He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  wistfully  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  dawn,  and  presently  saw  a  large  object 
stealing  across    the  sand.    He  grasped  his 
manchette,  and  waited  nervously  for  its  nearer 
approach.    At  length  he  discovered  an  enor- 
mous turtle,  come,  according  to  the  habits  of 
that  animal,  to  lay  its  eg<js  in  the  sand  above 
high-water  mark.    The  turtles  always  select 
a  situation  that  catches  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  sand,  cover  up  the 
eggs,  and  fifty  days  afterwards,  without  fail, 
their  instinct  brings  them  back  to  disinter 
them.    At  the  moment  when  the  layer  of  sand 
which  covers  them  is  removed,  the'young  tur- 
tles break  their  shells,  and  follow  their  dam  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  and  when  they  reach  the 
waves,  they  make  themselves  fast  to  her  belly, 
and  are  towed  out  to  sea,  to  qualify  them  in 
time  for  the  feasts  of  aldermen. 

As  soon  as  M.  Cremasy  ascertained  who  his 
early  visiter  really  was,  he  walked  stealthily 
towards  her,  and  turning  her  on  her  back, 
kept  guard  over  her  till  broad  daylight  came, 
when  he  despatched  her.  It  was  a  task  of 
some  difficulty  to  cut  her  up  ;  but  when  he  had 
succeeded,  he  found  himself  repaid  for  his 
trouble.  The  turtle  was  in  capital  condition. 
He  broiled  the  meat,  which  he  thought  excel- 
lent, and  preserved  the  fat,  which  he  disposed 
of  in  the  shells  of  the  smaller  turtle  left  on  the 
s!k>re  ;  and  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut 


he  made  wicks  ;  in  this  manner  constructing  a 
very  notable  sort  of  lamp,  antique  in  fashion, 
and  moreover,  highly  useful.  To  season  his 
turtle,  he  then  procured  salt  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water,  and  converted  the  shell  of 
his  visiter  into  a  cauldron.  Wilh  these  civil- 
ized  means  of  cooking,  he  ceased  to  enjoy  his 
cocoa-nut  milk,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  fresh 
water,  obtaining  it  by  sinking  a  well  in  the 
sand. 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  wash  his  linen, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  resolution 
of  remaining  a  single  instant  entirely  naked; 
he  therefore  would  only  arrange  one  garment 
at  a  time,  wearing  his  trousers  until  his  shirt 
was  dried,  and  vice  versa.  He  next  burnt  a 
clear  space  round  his  hut  to  keep  off  the  rats, 
and  fortified  himself  within  a  ditch,  well  fenced 
against  intrusion  by  sharp  palmetto  branches 
and  the  stiff  leaves  of  prickly  pears. 

In  the  course  of  his  walks  he  had  seen  a 
number  of  pigeons,  who  allowed  him  to  get 
tolerably  close  to  them ;  he  therefore  set  to 
work  to  hunt  them  down  on  foot  with  a  long 
pole,  and  thus  added  a  very  agreeable  dish  to 
his  repasts,  for  when  roasted,  they  proved  ex- 
ceedingly tender  and  succulent.  With  flesh 
and  fowl  to  supply  his  table,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  got  a  third  requisite  of  a  good  din- 
ner. On  the  south  side  of  the  island  was  a 
coral  reef,  upwards  of  ten  leagues  in  length, 
which  the  tide,  when  it  went  out,  left  high  and 
dry.  At  low  water  the  fish  hid  themselves  in 
immense  quantities  in  the  hollows  where  the 
water  remained,  and  our  solitary  islander  dis- 
covered in  this  fact  a  new  source  of  profitable 
employment.  Every  day  at  low  water  he 
went  out  to  the  reef,  sought  for  the  reservoirs 
which  contained  the  greatest  number  of  fish, 
and  then  harpooned  them  with  his  boarding 
sabre  ;  some  of  these  he  salted  and  dried,  and 
the  rest  were  immediately  cooked. 

But  however  earnestly  M.  Cremasy  laboured 
to  improve  his  position,  one  thought  dominated 
over  all  others — the  hope  of  finding  the  means 
of  escaping  from  his  solitude.  When  not  em- 
ployed in  procuring  and  preparing  his  food,  he 
passed  his  whole  time  on  the  look-out  for  any 
vessel  that  might  shape  her  course  within 
sight  of  Providence.  His  eyes  were  ever  turn- 
ed towards  that  point  of  the  compass  where 
his  own  ship  had  disappeared,  and  a  thousand 
painful  apprehensions  disquieted  him — the 
dread  of  its  having  been  wrecked  on  some  of 
the  sunken  rocks  of  that  dangerous  archipela- 
go being  the  most  paramount.  But  he  was 
not  one  to  give  himself  up  for  any  length  of 
time  to  inactivity.  He  knew  the  value  of  the 
proverb  which  tells  men  to  assist  themselves  if 
they  look  for  the  aid  of  others;  and  accord- 
ingly he  resolved  upon  constructing  a  beacon 
which  should  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  seve- 
ral leagues.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  heavy  wood  to  made  a  pile  ;  he  heaped  it 
above  a  mass  of  leaves,  ami  placed  dry 
branches  in  alternate  layers  wilh  the  trunks 
of  the  cocoa-nut  and  palmetto.  This  nccoiru 
plished,  his  eyes  once  more  wandered  towards, 
the  ocean  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for 
lighting  up  the  beacon  ;  but  dav  followed  day,, 
and  his  solitude  grew  more  and  more  cUcaivx 
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His  only  pleasure  consisted  in  watching  the 
frigate-birds  as  they  chased  the  gulls,  and  rob- 
bed them  of  the  prey  which  they  brought  home 
from  the  great  waters.  It  was,  after  all,  but  a 
melancholy  sort  of  pleasure,  for  the  screams 
of  the  famished  sea-birds  did  not  tend  much  to 
enliven  the  solitary  shore. 

M.  Cremasy  at  length  hegan  to  get  uneasy 
about  the  condition  of  his  wardrobe.  How 
should  he  manage  to  cover  himself,  he  asked, 
when  his  shirt  and  trousers  were  worn  lo  tat- 
ters! The  necessity  of  the  case  suggested  an 
expedient.  He  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth 
out  of  the  thread-like  substance  of  the  interior 
of  the  palm,  which  he  wove  together  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  It  was  not  a  first-rate  pro- 
duction, but  it  served  at  all  events  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  scorching,  and  the  night  air  from 
chilling  him,  and  then  he  had  the  ineffable 
satisfaction  of  admiring  his  own  handiwork. 
He  managed  to  fabricate  a  pair  of  sandals 
out  of  the  ropy  bark  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree. 

In  this  primitive  costume  he  determined 
upon  examining  the  island  thoroughly.  The 
task  was  not  difficult,  for  Providence  is  little 
more  than  two  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
the  surface  is  nearly  level.  About  one-third 
of  it,  the  part  which  lies  to  windward,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  forest  of  cocoa-nut.  The  currents 
and  the  prevailing  winds  have  cast  innumer- 
able seeds  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  they 
have  germinated,  taken  root,  and  in  the  lapse 
of  ages  created  the  forest  we  speak  of.  The 
remainder  of  the  island  is  merely  a  sandy 
plain  with  stunted  shrubs  scattered  here  and 
there ;  but  little  grass,  and  what  there  is, 
coarse  in  touch,  and  salt  to  the  taste.  A  more 
desolate  spot  altogether  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined ;  but  here  it  seemed  probable  that.  M. 
Cremasy  was  destined  to  end  his  days.  Deli- 
verance came,  however,  when  he  least  expect- 
ed it. 

He  was  one  evening  returning  to  his  ajoupa 
in  a  very  pensive  mood,  absorbed  in  thoughts 
of  the  home  he  feared  he  should  never  revisit, 
when,  as  he  stooped  to  gather  some  shell-fish 
for  his  supper,  he  fancied  that  something  like 
the  sails  of  a  ship  glittered  on  the  horizon  in 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  He  had  been  so 
often  deceived  by  clouds  which  assumed  the 
same  form,  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  to  his 
first  impression.  He  watched  the  object  stea- 
dily, and  noted  that,  while  the  aspect  of  every- 
thing else  changed,  this  alone  preserved  its 
first  appearance,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
nearing  the  island.  His  heart  beat  high  be- 
tween fear  and  hope.  Was  it  his  own  vessel 
or  a  stranger?  Should  he  at  once  light  the 
beacon,  at  the  risk  of  rapidly,  and  perhaps 
uselessly,  consuming  what  it  had  given  him 
so  much  trouble  to  collect?  But  the  sail  drew 
closer.  He  resolved  to  take  his  chance,  and 
the  moment  it  became  dark  enough  for  his 
purpose,  he  set  fire  to  the  pile.  A  pyramid  of 
flame  shot  up  into  the  sky,  and  a  minute  after- 
wards the  report  of  a  gun  assured  him  that  the 
signal  had  been  seen.  He  now  listened  in- 
tently,  and  the  next  sound  that  reached  his 
ears  was  the  noise  of  the  oars  in  the  low  rocks, 
as  with  measured  beat  they  urged  a  boat  to 
the  shore.  The  keel  grated  on  the  rocky  bot- 
tom;  but  he  had  already  hailed  the  crew,  and 
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in  the  joyous  answer  that  floated  over  the 
waves  he  heard  his  own  language,  and  recog- 
nized the  voices  of  his  shipmates.  The  vessel 
in  the  offing  was  his  own,  and  the  mate  had 
comeback  to  look  for  him.  Carried  away  by 
the  violent  currents,  and  water  and  provisions 
failing,  the  former  had  been  obliged  to  make 
for  Anjouan,  near  Magotte,  to  victual  the  ship  ; 
he  then  returned  in  search  of  his  captain. 

The  exile  wrote  the  history  of  his  thirty-two 
days'  imprisonment,  and  placed  it  in  a  bottle, 
which  he  hung  on  one  of  the  most  prominent 
trees  on  the  coast.  An  English  vessel  passing 
by  a  few  months  since  happened  to  send  a  boat 
on  shore  for  a  supply  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  thus 
discovered  the  narrative.  The  sailors  also 
found  that  the  island  was  overrun  with  wild 
poultry  ;  for  when  M.  Cremasy  took  leave  of 
Providence  he  left  behind  him  a  small  stock, 
which  multiplied  as  he  had  desired.  It  was 
an  offering  of  grateful  remembrance  for  the 
mercy  which  had  spared  him. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

GRAVESTONES. 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  land-mark  which  thy 
fathers  have  set." — Prov.  xxii.  28. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Grave-stones  contained  in  "  The 
Friend"  of  the  6th  inst.,  have  been  relieving 
to  the  minds  of  many  of  its  readers,  who,  with 
myself,  consider  the  admission  of  them  in  our 
places  of  interment,  a  departure  from  the 
ground  maintained  by  us  as  a  people  with  re- 
gard to  them.  Some  may  plead  in  vindication 
the  smallness  of  the  size,  but  being  once  intro- 
duced, the  size  may  by  degrees  be  increased  ; 
and  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  and  who  is 
to  draw  it?  By  the  introduction  of  them,  a 
door  is  opened  which  may  not  be  easily  closed, 
and  which  may  prove  the  occasion  of  much 
uneasiness  and  concern.  I  believe  the  admis- 
sion of  them  to  be  expressly  contrary  to  our 
discipline,  which  forbids  their  use;  and  where 
any  may  have  been  through  weakness  and  a 
sliding  from  our  testimony,  admitted,  it  directs 
that  "  they  be  removed  forthwith."  I  hope 
that  the  subject  may  be  brought  home  to  us, 
and  obtain  that  serious  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands,  and  that  Friends  in  the 
different  meetings  may  be  faithful  in  the  sup- 
port of  this,  and  other  testimonies,  that  have 
been  given  to  us  as  a  religious  Society  to  bear 
unto  the  world. 


Children  are  human  flowers.  Cares  crush 
the  spirit,  and  labour  sobers  animal  life.  Dis- 
appointment blights,  and  treachery  sours  the 
sympathies  of  the  soul,  and  mildew  and  rigidity 
would  gather  upon  the  face  of  human  exist- 
ence, but  for  children  springing  up  in  all  high- 
ways and  byways,  with  smiling  and  bounding 
step,  and  joyous  laugh  ;  carrying  the  way-worn 
man  back  to  his  own  spring-time,  whence, 
plucking  a  nosegay  for  his  buttonhole,  he  for- 
gets what  manner  of  person  he  is,  and  joo;s  on 
to  the  smile  and  tune  of  other  days.  Some- 
body once  said,  beware  of  that  man  who  does 
not  love  children ;  and  we  have  abundant 


proof  that  great  minds  have  always  beei 
delighted  with  the  Holies  of  innocence.— 
Selected. 


Selected. 

PETITION. 

I  want  a  sober  mind, 

A  self-renouncing  will, 
That  tramples  down  and  casts  behind 

The  baits  of  pleating  ill : 

A  soul  inured  to  pain, 

To  hardship,  grief  and  loss, 
Bold  to  take  up,  firm  to  sustain, 

The  consecra  cd  cross. 

I  want  a  godly  fear, 

A  quick,  discerning  eye, 
That  looks  to  Thee  when  sin  is  near, 

To  bid  the  tempter  fly  : 

A  spirit  still  prepared, 

And  armed  with  jealous  care, 

Forever  standing  on  its  guard, 
And  watching  unto  prayer. 

I  want  a  heart  to  pray, 

To  pray  and  never  cease  ; 
Never  to  murmur  at  Thy  stay, 

Or  wish  my  suffering  less. 

I  want  a  true  regard, 

A  single,  steady  aim, 
Unmoved  by  threatening  or  reward, 

To  Thee  and  thy  great  name  : 

A  jealous,  just  concern 

For  thine  immortal  praise; 
A  pure  desire  that  all  may  learn, 

And  glorify  thy  grace. 

I  rest  upon  thy  Word  ; 

Thy  promise  is  for  me  ; 
My  succour  and  salvation,  Lord, 

Shall  surely  come  from  thee  : 

But  let  me  still  abide, 

Nor  from  my  hope  remove, 
Till  Thou  my  patient  spirit  guide 

Into  Thy  perfect  love. 


Selected. 

BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

Jesus,  Lord,  we  look  to  thee, 
Let  us  in  thy  name  agree  ; 
Show  thyself  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
Bid  our  jars  forever  cease. 

By  thy  reconciling  love, 
Every  stumbling-block  remove  : 
Each  to  each  unite,  endear, 
Come  and  spread  thy  banner  here. 

Make  us  of  one  heart  and  mind, 
Courteous,  pitiful,  and  kind  ; 
Lowly,  meek  in  thought  and  word, 
Altogether  like  our  Lord. 

Let  us  each  for  other  care, 
Each  the  other's  burden  bear  ; 
To  thy  church  the  pattern  give, 
Show  how  true  believers  live. 

Free  from  anger  and  from  pride, 
Let  us  then  in  God  abide  ; 
All  the  depths  of  love  express, 
All  the  heights  of  holiness. 

Let  us  then  with  joy  remove 
To  the  family  above; 
On  the  wings  of  angels  fly, 
Show  how  true  believers  die  ! 


The  more  self-love  we  have,  the  more  severe 
are  our  censures  of  others. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

BERNARD  BARTON. 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Poems  of  Bernard 
Bartot.  With  a  Portrait.  Published  by 
Lindsay  Sf  Blakiston,  Philadelphia.  1850. 

(Concluded  from  page  350  ) 

Bernard  Barton  had* a  passion  for  pictures, 
nnd  he  (tad  hnanj  hanging  around  his  study. 
He  attempt's  to  defend  his  covering  his  walls 
with  these  things,  on  the  ground  that  the  sight 
of  such  initiations  of  nature,  were,  because  he 
was  a  poet,  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  food. 
We  shall  not  undertake  to  collect  the  various 
passages  in  his  hook,  which  exhibits  his  love 
ibr  pictures,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  motive  which  led  him  to  have  a  little 
print  made  of  the  interior  of  his  study,  "  with 
its  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  its  crucifix  on 
the  mantel-piece."  He  says,  "  What  would 
our  Friend  Smeal  say  to  such  a  delineation  of 
the  interior  of  the  crib  in  which  I  spend  what 
little  of  leisure  1  can  get  from  desk-work?  I 
dare  say  \\  would  confirm  his  worst  suspicions 
of  me.  Well,  there  it  is,  and  there  is  a  figure 
in  it  meant  to  indicate  me  ;  but  about  as  much 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  as  it  is  like  me."  He 
explains  that  the  crucifix  was  placed  there  by 
a  Protestant  friend  of  his  three  years  before, 
and  thai  he  had  allowed  it  to  remain.  But 
this  piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  had  something  more  than  a  mere 
place  there.  It  frequently  called  forth  "  a 
kind  thought  of  the  giver."  "  Now  and  then 
[he  hopes]  not  an  unkind  one  of  our  erring 
fellow  Christians  who  mistake  the  vse  of  such 
emblems;  and"  he  goes  on,  "if  il  have  occa- 
sionally reminded  me  of  the  one  great  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  for  sin  and  transgression,  that, 
I  hope,  is  a  thought  to  be  reverently  cherished, 
even  if  suggested  by  what  some  may  supersti- 
tiously  regard." 

Bernard's  apologies  for  his  want  of  faith- 
fulness to  his  profession,  are  indeed  very 
weak.  He  wears  a  worked  waistcoat  with 
large  figures  on  it,  and  his  apology  is,  that  it 
was  his  daughter's  handiwork.  He  says, 
"  Considering  who  worked  it  for  me,  I  am  not 
sure  had  the  royal  arms  been  worked  thereon, 
if  in  such  sober  colours,  but  I  might  have  worn 
it,  and  thought  it  less  fine  and  less  fashionable 
than  the  velvet  and  silk  ones  which  I  have 
seen  ere  now,  in  our  galleries." 

Bernard  Barton's  book  is  thickly  strewn 
with  sentiments  which  no  consistent  Friend 
could  have  written  ;  yet  it  contains  many  pas- 
sages in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  views  of 
our  early  Friends.  He  can  say  that  all  he 
has  heard,  seen,  or  read,  only  strengthens  his 
attachment  to  old-fashioned  Quakerism,  and 
then  immediately  adds,  in  view  doubtless  of 
his  own  departures,  "  I  do  not  mean  that  in 
every  iota  of  manners,  habits,  and  practice,  we 
are  hound  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who 
lived  more  than  a  century  and  a-half  ago, 
when  the  Society  reus  in  a  very  different, 
state." 

In  examining  the  writings  of  Bernard  Barton, 
we  have  been  persuaded  that  he  was  but  a 
type  of  a  large  class  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  was  in  fact  this  belief  that  led  us  to  notice 


the  present  publication  at  all.  There  are  I 
many  persons  amongst  us  who  praise  the  early 
Quakers,  and  who  talk  ol  supporting  old-fash- 
ioned doctrines  and  testimonies,  and  yet  boih 
in  principle  and  practice  have  widely  departed 
from  l hem.  What  avails  it  to  profess  to  be 
Quakers,  —  to  praise  in  a  general  way  the 
views  of  its  first  members,  if  our  lives  are  in 
contradiction  to  our  profession,  and  we  are 
found  day  by  day  advocating  sentiments  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  doctrines  those  early 
promulgators  of  the  Truth  suffered  so  much  in 
upholding?  "Profession  is  not  principle;" 
and  that  man  is  entitled  to  no  respect  who  is 
lound  making  use  of  his  profession  to  protect 
him  whilst  he  is  endeavouring  to  undermine 
the  foundation  on  which  the  profession  rests. 
If  a  man  do  this  knowingly,  he  is  not  honest 
in  principle, — if  he  do  it  ignorantly,  he  may 
perhaps  be  benefitted  by  a  little  of  that  sharp 
reproof,  which  the  apostle  recommends  to  be 
bestowed  on  some  for  the  blessed  end,  "that 
they  may  he  sound  in  the  faith." 

Outward  peace  and  good  neighbourhood  is 
a  good  thing, — but  true  heartfelt  unity  is  a 
glorious  attainment  and  heavenly  gift.  It  is 
something  beyond  a  profession  of  love  ;  it  can 
be  felt  in  the  midst  of  outward  tumult  and  con- 
tention. The  Prince  of  Peace  declared  that  he 
came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  rather  a 
sword.  From  the  day  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance amongst  men,  when  he  uttered  that 
declaration,  down  to  this  very  time,  his  say- 
ing has  been  fulfilled.  His  followers  have 
been  meek  like  their  Lord  ;  nevertheless  they 
have  been  made  to  rebuke  the  world  of  sin, 
and  therefore  strife  and  contention  have  fol- 
lowed their  faithful  labours.  Satan  who  would 
have  possessed  the  world  in  peace,  has  been 
awakened  to  enmity  ;  he  has  raised  persecu- 
tion against  them,  and  they  have  had  a  full 
measure  of  the  trouble  promised  to  his  follow- 
ers by  the  Lord  Jesus.  As  health  of  body 
will  never  be  promoted  by  a  superficial  heal- 
ing over  of  uncleansed  sores,  so  neither  will 
the  true  health  of  religious  society  be  advanced 
by  covering  with  a  mantle  of  false  charity, 
unsoundness  in  principle,  and  departures  in 
Christian  practice. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

UNFAITHFULNESS. 

There  are  many  things  calculated  so  to  gain 
upon  our  affections,  as  to  lead  the  mind  from 
a  requisite  attention  to  the  pure  seed  of  lite, 
and  from  acting  in  concert  with  a  living  faith, 
by  which  alone  we  can  be  preserved  alive  in 
righteousness,  and  be  found  in  a  situation, 
wherein  we  can  harmonize  spiritually,  with  all 
the  faithful  and  devoted  children  of  one  com- 
mon and  never  failing  Parent.  All  who  have 
reached  the  true  centre,  w  ho  are  animated  and 
quickened  by  the  same  Divine  life,  are  united 
in  a  true  oneness  in  the  eternal  and  never 
changing  Spirit  of  Truth.  Such  tender  minds 
have  a  quick  sense  of  preeiousness  in  others, 
and  embrace  it  with  a  just  appreciation  ;  and 
also  possess  as  quick  a  perception  of  wdiat  mili- 
tates against  this  illuminating  principle  in  the 
heart,  which  wrong  things  they  find  il  neces- 


sary to  oppose  by  keeping  to  the  Truth  in 
themselves. 

Those  who  dwell  out  of  this  one  spirit,  one 
faith,  and  one  baptism,  let  outward  harmony 
amongst  them  be  ever  so  apparent,  have  no 
sure  anchorage  on  the  one  eternal  found  Uion, 
but  are  liable  to  be  driven  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  till  they  are  overcome  and  engulph- 
ed  by  the  troubled  and  changing  scenes  of  this 
transient  world.  How  beautifully  and  with 
what  force,  are  the  several  besetments  in  this 
life  introduced  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  pa- 
rable of  the  sower,  where  we  see  that  "  some 
seed  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowds  came 
and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell  upon  stony 
places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth;  and 
forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had 
no  deepness  of  earth  :  and  when  the  seed  was 
up,  they  were  scorched  ;  and  because  they  hud 
no  root,  they  withered  away.  And  some  fell 
among  thorns  ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up  and 
choked  them  ;"  but,  continues  the  parable, 
"  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
fruit,  some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  Ibid, 
some  thirty  fold."    (Matt.  xiii.  4 — 8.) 

The  great  stumbling  stone  seems  to  be,  the 
singularity,  the  afflictions  and  many  crosses  of 
the  Christian's  life.  A  fear  of  these,  keep 
many,  as  in  the  outer  court  of  the  spiritual 
temple,  who  not  evincing  a  sufficient  willing- 
ness to  undergo  the  necessary  purifications, 
are  not.  prepared  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifice, 
as  on  the  altar  of  a  pure  and  undefiled  heart. 
Such  little  know  the  great  loss  they  sustain, 
by  not  yielding  to  the  regenerating  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  in  its  operation 
brings  those  temporary  afflictions  to  work  out 
our  refinement,  and  true  liberty  and  enlarge- 
ment in  truth  and  righteousness.  The  mind 
which  has  been  purified  by  the  cross,  is  adorn- 
ed by  many  Christian  graces,  and  is  alone 
permitted  to  partake  in  part  of  a  view  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  everlasting  crown,  which  it  is 
assured  will  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  lime, 
and  knows  experimentally,  according  to  this 
declaration  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "that  in 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,"  but  also 
as  he  assures  us,  in  him  peace  ;  and  realizes 
something  of  this  encouraging  language, — "  Be 
of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
State  of  New  York. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Sfattergood  to  Sarah  Cresson. 

"  The  Friend"  of  last  week  contained  a 
letter  of  George  Dillwyn  to  Sarah  Cresson, 
exhibiting  his  fatherly  care  over  her;  we  pre- 
sent lo  our  readers  herewith,  a  letter  of  Thomas 
Scattergood,  of  still  earlier  dale,  showing  the 
extension  of  Gospel  care  when  she  was  but  an 
infant  in  the  ministry,  lisping  forth  the  praise 
of  Him  who  had  put  a  new  song  into  her 
mouth. — Would  that  such  fathers  might  be 
renewed  to  the  church  ! 

Robert  Mnrriage's  near  Chelmsford,  R«sot, 
[England,]  Eijrlith  nio.  1st,  1796- 

Dear  Cousin. —  .  .  .  Thinking  so  much  of 
thee  this  morning,  and  which  I  have  done  at 
other  limes  with  near  and  tender  affection,  I 
concluded  to  take  up  mv  pen  and  tell  thee  so. 
Many  and  various  arc  the  trials  such  poor 
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tilings  as  I  nm,  in  a  separation  from  near  and 
dear  connections,  have  to  pass  through;  and 
they  have  a  tendency  to  dip  the  mind  into  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  and  for  those  who 
have  set  out  in  the  same  blessed  work.  And 
the  desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  thou,  with  all  the 
called  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  may  keep  steadily  to  the  work,  for 
blessed  are  they  who  keep  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  looking  forward,  and  pressing  forward, 
under  the  direction  of  their  Holy  Head  and 
High  Priest.  These  will  meet  with  sufficient 
encouragement  by  the  way.  Remember  then, 
dear  child,  the  way  to  profit  is,  to  give  thy- 
self wholly  to  the  work,  so  will  thy  profiling 
appear  unto  all.  Study  to  show  thyself  ap- 
proved unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  a  workwoman 
in  his  house  and  family  that  need  not  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  Truth 
— unto  which  thou  art,  beyond  any  doubt  in 
my  mind,  called.  Let  not  little  acts  of  faith 
and  love  in  the  Gospel  of  Him  who  hath  called 
thee  and  sanctified  thee  for  tire  work,  pass  by 
undone,  for  a  cheerful  surrender  of  thy  will 
and  faculties  in  little  acts,  will  make  way  for 
more;  so  wilt  thou  know  thy  day's  work  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  day  ;  and  then  thou  mayst 
look  forward  to  the  end  which  crowns  all, 
even  a  finishing  thy  work  and  thy  course  with 
joy,  and  witness  that  crown  laid  up  in  store 
for  all  such  as  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
do  his  will. 

Love  retirement,  and  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Treasure  up  such  parts  of  them 
as  forcibly  strike  thy  mind  ;  and  then,  at  sea- 
sons, thou  wilt  witness  the  Key  of  David 
handed  to  thee,  which  will  unlock  thy  little 
treasury,  and  open  the  mysteries  with  more 
enlargement,  for  the  help  and  benefit  of  others 
who  are  ignorant  and  unlearned.  Here  is  the 
end  and  use  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  which  is  not 
received  of  men,  but  of  God  ;  and  that  which 
is  received  in  secret,  quiet  retirement,  revives 
in  meetings  and  families,  and  commandment 
is  given  to  proclaim  abroad.  Therefore  as  a 
beloved  younger  sister  in  the  work,  I  charge 
and  counsel  thee,  to  give  thyself  to  reading, 
meditation  and  prayer:  and  may  thy  God 
and  mine  give  thee  wisdom  in  all  things  to  go 
in  and  out  before  the  people.  Let  no  one  de- 
spise thy  youth,*  neither  do  thou  take  in  dis- 
couragement from  this  quarter,  but  in  humility 
and  reverence  seek  for  a  qualification  to  say, 
'  Here  am  I,  Lord,  first  prepare,  and  then  send 
me.' 

I  have  now,  whilst  writing,  the  agreeable 
company  of  my  valuable  friend  and  mother, 
Elizabeth  Gibson.  She  and  her  husband  have 
been  with  me  near  a  week.  He  has  gone  to 
Monthly  Meeting;  and  if  they  both  do  not 
move  on  with  me  to-morrow,  [  expect  dear 
George  will;  and  for  all  1  see,  go  with  me 
through  this  county.  He  is  indeed  (in  my 
opinion)  a  choice-spirited  Friend  ;  and  a  com- 
fortable couple  they  appear  to  be,  much  be- 
loved by  their  friends.  Two  nieces  of  his  live 
with  them,  who  have  been  as  affectionate  to 
me  whilst  at  their  house,  as  I  could  look  for 
from  my  own  children  ;  and  very  comfortable 
I  felt  under  their  uncle's  roof. 


*  S.  C.  was  aged  24  years. 
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I  thought  this  account  would  be  pleasing  to 
thy  dear  mother;  to  whom  present  my  con- 
tinued love  and  sympathy  ;  and  tell  her  it  was 
good  housekeeping  formerly  when  the  prophet 
kept  the  widow's  house  ;  and  my  desire  is, 
that  the  great  Prophet  of  prophets  may  yet 
have  room  in  her  house  and  heart. 

My  dear  love  to  thy  brother  Ebenezer.  Tell 
him,  though  I  have  not  felt  qualified  to  answer 
his  affectionate  letter,  yet  he  may  be  assured 
he  has  considerable  place  in  the  mind  of  his 
absent  relation,  who  was  rejoiced  on  hearing 
that  he  was  dear  John  YVigham's  armour- 
bearer.  Oh,  that  he  and  my  dear  son, 
[Joseph*]  may  be  companions  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  everlasting  kingdom  ! 

My  love  to  all  the  iesser  lender  plants  in 
the  family.  O,  that  they  may  grow  up  as 
plants  in  their  youth,  and  know  a  being  digni- 
fied in  their  day.  Mayst  thou  and  thy  dear 
mother  be  encouraged  to  continue  labour  to- 
wards them  ;  to  bend  the  tender  twigs  and 
form  the  mind.  Ah  !  how  my  bowels  yearn 
towards  mine  own  likewise,  for  whom  my 
prayers  are  put  up,  that  they  may  be  the 
Lord's  children. 

In  dear  and  tender  love  I  salute  thee  once 
more,  who  am  thy  affectionate  friend  and 
relation, 

Thomas  Scattergood. 
P.  S.— Tell  Elizabeth  Foulke  that  she  is 
frequently,  and  with  comfort,  the  companion 
of  my  mind.    Tell  her  to  be  strong  and  cour- 
ageous in  the  work  whereunto  she  is  called. 


*  Joseph  Scattergood  died  Sixth  month,  1824,  aged 
50  years,  beloved  and  regretted  by  his  friends. 


LONDON  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
in  London,  by  adjournments  from  the  22nd 
of  the  Fifth  month,  to  the  1st  of  the  Sixth 
month,  inclusive,  1850  ; 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — In  offering  you  this  our  re- 
newed salutation,  we  do  it  not  as  a  mere  cus- 
tomary act,  but  in  a  measure  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  that  love  which  flows 
from  Him  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  all  our 
mercies,  and  which  we  reverently  believe  has 
again  enabled  us  to  enter  into  a  united  travail 
of  spirit  for  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of 
Truth.  In  the  same  love  we  now  address 
you,  and  invite  you  to  thank  God  and  lake 
courage. 

Since  we  last  met,  an  awful  visitation  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  upon  this  and  other 
lands.  Multitudes  were  called  from  time  to 
eternity  at  an  unexpected  moment.  VVe  desire 
reverently  and  with  gratitude  to  God  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  his  mercy,  the  pestilence 
was  stayed.  May  the  solemn  warning  not 
have  passed  unheeded  by  any  one  of  us! 

Our  hearts  turn,  in  the  feeling  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  warm  remembrance,  to  some 
of  our  dear  Friends  in  the  evening  of  life,  who 
have  long  manifested  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  whose  exercise  of  mind 


for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church  is,  we 
believe,  unabated.  We  desire  that  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  maintain  this  exercise  ;  in 
the  humble  trust  that  He  who  has  been  their 
morning  light  will,  amid  the  infirmities  of  de- 
clining years,  be  their  evening  song,  and,  as 
they  continue  faithful  unto  death,  grant  them 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  li^ht. 

We  feel  that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  still 
extended  to  us  as  a  Church  ;  that  he  is  willing 
to  do  us  good,  and  to  help  us  to  act  for  the 
honour  of  his  name.  He  strengthened  our 
predecessors  to  bear  an  open  testimony  to 
pure,  spiritual  religion,  and  against  those  cor- 
ruptions which  had  so  long  overspread  the 
Church,  and  so  greatly  dimmed  the  bright 
shining  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Look- 
ing unto  Him  as  their  sole  and  rightful  Lord, 
they  sought  to  live  under  the  government  of 
his  Spirit,  to  renounce  the  world,  and  in  life 
and  conversation  to  confess  Him  in  all  things 
before  men.  Is  it  so  with  us  of  the  present 
day  ?  Under  this  consideration,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  our  many  shortcomings,  we  are 
brought  low. 

The  requirements  of  the  Gospel  are  un- 
changed. It  is  a  blessed  proof  of  its  excellency 
and  Divine  origin,  that  it  has  been  found 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and*  wants  of 
man,  in  every  age,  in  every  station,  and  at  all 
periods  of  life.  Striking  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  propensities  of  the  corrupt  heart,  it  con- 
demns sin  in  the  flesh  ;  (Rom.  viii.  3  ;)  it  brihgs 
man  out  of  that  state  of  alienation  from  God 
in  which  he  is  by  nature;  and  enables  him  to 
resist,  and  finally  to  overcome,  all  his  easily 
besetting  sins.  Being  a  message  of  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy  to  the  penitent  sinner, — and 
"  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,"  (Rom.  iii.  23) — it  brings  him,  as  it 
is  received  in  faith,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  (1 
John  ii.  2),  and  it  gives  Him  a  blessed  hope  of 
salvation  through  Him,  and  of  life,  peace,  and 
joy  with  Him  forevermore. 

Dear  Friends, —  What  do  we  individually 
know  of  having  passed  from  death  unto  life? 
(1  John  iii.  14.)  May  this  solemn  inquiry  be 
brought  home  to  every  one  of  us.  In  the 
great  mercy  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  visits  all, 
to  bring  about  a  thorough  change  ;  to  begin, 
to  carry  forward,  and  to  complete  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul,  the  entire  subjection  of  the 
natural  will,  and  the  establishment  of  all  in  a 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will.  This  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  an  inward  work,  often  gradual  in 
its  progress,  but  powerful  in  its  operations.  It 
is  to  be  waited  for,  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
in  humble  prostration  of  the  soul  before  the 
Most  High.  In  the  progress  of  this  work, 
humiliation,  conflicts  and  self-denial  are  to  be 
endured  ;  but  in  the  Lord's  time  the  blessed 
fruits  of  love,  peace,  and  joy  (Gal.  v.  22,)  are 
hrought  forth.  To  this  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  heart,  our  early  Friends  were  brought  in 
a  remarkable  manner:  their  souls  panted  for 
the  bread  of  life,  and  for  that  water  which 
Christ  declared  to  be  "a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  (John  iv.  14.) 
He  gave  them  to  partake  of  this  bread,  and  of 
this  water;  and,  blessed  be  his  name,  He  hath 
bestowed  this  same  spiritual  food  and  refresh- 
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limit  upon  his  faithful  followers  who  have 
waiied  for  it,  down  10  the  present  hour. 

Von  know,  beloved  brethren  and  sisters, 
that  in  order  to  partake  of  this  spiritual  suste- 
nance, and  as  a  public  testimony  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  of  our  allegiance 
into  Him,  we  assemble  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  our  Creator.  We  entreat  you  to  avail 
yourselves  of  all  the  privileges  thus  placed 
within  your  reach.  Some  of  our  meetings 
held  for  this  purpose  are,  we  know,  very 
small;  we  sympathize  with  those  who  attend 
them,  and  desire  their  encouragement  and 
help,  and  that  it  may  be  given  them  to  experi- 
ence the  fulfilment  of  the  blessed  assurance  of 
our  Lord,  often  referred  to  amongst  us,  and 
ever  retaining  its  undiminished  force  and  au- 
thority, "where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  1  in  the  midst 
of  them."  (Malt,  xviii.  20.)  We  again  re- 
mind our  members  of  the  great  advantage  of 
attending  those  meetings  which  are  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  In  a  feeling  of  love  we 
call  upon  our  Friends  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
from  the  cares  of  the  world,  unitedly  to  feel 
after  God,  looking  unio  Him  for  the  renewal 
of  their  spiritual  strength.  We  invite  them 
also,  on  these  occasions,  to  set  at  liberty,  as 
far  as  practicable,  all  their  fellow- pro  lessors 
who  are  their  assistants  in  trade,  or  who  are 
in  other  ways  dependent  upon  them,  that  they 
may  share  with  them  in  the  religious  benefits 
which  mav  be  thus  enjoyed.  And  we  afresh 
desire  that  all  our  members  may  be  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  right  occupation  of  the 
First  day  of  the  week,  not  only  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  but  in  the  profitable  use  of 
other  parts  of  the  day  for  their  spiritual  im- 
provement, being  at  the  same  lime  careful  that 
thev  do  not  bv  undue  exenion,  even  for  laud- 
able objects,  disqualify  themselves  for  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship.  It  is  a  real 
privilege  to  live  as  we  do  in  a  country  in  which 
there  is  so  little  to  interfere  with  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty.  We  further  encourage  our 
dear  Friends  to  wait  befoie  the  Lord  in  pri- 
vate, when  in  consequence  of  travelling  in 
foreign  lands,  or  from  any  other  circumstance 
they  mav  be  unable  to  attend  a  meeting.  The 
truly  awakened  mind  will  not  confine  itself  to 
the  occa>ions  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but 
amid  ihe  dailv  avocations  of  life  will  often  be 
lifted  up  unto  God  ;  and  will  seek  for  opportu- 
nities to  draw  nigh  unto  Him,  and  to  pray  for 
wisdom  and  strength  to  live  acceptably  before 
him. 

We  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  family  daily  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  verv  generally  prevalent  among 
our  members  :  we  desire  that  it  may  be  observ- 
ed bv  all  Friends.  And  we  would  at  this  time 
further  recommend  the  diligent  private  reading 
of  them.  They  are  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  lo  the  children  of  men, — the  records  of 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation  most  surely  to 
be  believed  bv  us:  they  contain  Divine  myste- 
ries which  are  to  be  accepted  in  the  simplicity 
of  faith.  As  the  enlightening  influence  of  the 
I  Holy  Spirit  is  sought  for,  they  are  opened  and 
applied  to  our  various  wants,  contributing  to 
our  growth  in  grace.  They  are  thus  lelt  to 
Ibe  most  precious  and  invaluable,  being  made 


instrumental  in  bringing  us  to  a  holy  settle- 
ment on  Him  who  is  the  "  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life."    (John  xiv.  fl.) 

The  precepts  ol  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
apply  to  us,  whatever  may  be  our  pursuits  or 
avocations.  In  the  counting-house,  in  the 
shop,  or  in  the  market  ;  in  the  crowded  city, 
or  in  the  retired  hanilct,  in  the  most  solitary 
allotment,  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of  our 
duties  one  to  another,  and  in  our  endeavours 
to  serve  our  fellow-men,  we  are  all  exposed  lo 
temptation  to  violate  ihe  pure  and  holy  law  of 
God.  The  adversary  of  man's  happiness 
adapts  his  temptations  to  all  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  life.  The  Lord  is  our  only  refuge 
and  sure  defence  against  these  assaults  ;  the 
help  of  his  Spirit  is  graciously  afforded  in  all 
our  exigencies.  But  if  we  expect  to  be  thus 
pieserved  and  led  along  in  safety  through  the 
journey  of  li!e,  we  must  ask  in  prayer  for  the 
help  of  the  Spirit,  and  be  concerned  lo  follow 
its  guidance. 

The  believers  in  Christ  are  spoken  of  as  a 
royal  priesthood.  To  the  great  privilege  of 
offering  "spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ,"  (1  Peler,  ii.  9,)  we  are 
all  invited  under  the  new  covenant.  As  we 
come  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  we  are  brought 
not  to  depend  one  upon  another,  or  upon  stated 
performances  in  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  are  confirmed  in  the  truth,  that  typical 
riles  and  ceremonies  are  no  part  of  the  spiritual 
dispensation  under  which  we  live.  (I  Peter, 
ii.  5.)  In  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  we  would 
express  our  warm  desire  that  not  only  all  the 
members  of  our  own  Society,  but  that  all  who 
profess  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  brought  to 
feel  and  to  acknowledge,  and  to  be  established 
in  the  Truth,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink  ;  but  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Rom. 
xiv.  17.) 

This  view  of  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of 
the  Gospel  leads  to  the  non-observance  of  days 
enjoined  by  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity as  those  of  humiliation  or  thanksgiving. 
Whilst  endeavouring  faithfully  to  obey  all 
laws  which  do  not  infringe  upon  the  Divine 
law,  we  conlinue  to  believe  that  to  impose  such 
observance,  in  the  name  of  any  ecclesiastical 
rulers  whatever,  is  an  interference  with  the 
prerogative  of  Christ,  who  alone  is  the  head 
over  his  own  Church.  It  is  the  great  duly  of 
Christians  so  to  live,  that  when  public  calami- 
ties visit  a  nation,  their  sense  of  ihe  chastening 
which  is  laid  upon  them  may  be  manifested 
by  humiliation  of  soul,  under  a  leeling  of  that 
constant  dependance  upon  God  in  which  out- 
spiritual  strength  so  greatly  consists.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  support  of  the  principles 
already  stated,  we  have  in  usual  course  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
members  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  claims, 
lo  the  amount  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds.  We  press  upon  all  our 
dear  Friends  a  faithful  refusal,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  of  all  those  demands  which  are 
made  for  the  support  of  a  system  from  which 
we  are  well  known  to  dissent. 

Our  love  to  our  absent  brethren  has  afresh 
extended  to  those  on  the  American  Continent; 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  which,  as  well 


as  from  our  dear  Friends  in  Ireland,  we  have 
at  this  time  received  acceptable  epistles  in 
usual  course.  In  this  love  we  desire  that  the 
power  of  the  Lord  may  be  sought  and  felt 
among  them,  in  all  their  assemblies  for  his 
service,  and  in  all  their  efforts  for  the  spread- 
ing of  his  truth  upon  earth. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  in  conclusion,  let 
us  encourage  one  another  to  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called  (Eph. 
iv.  1)  as  a  Church  and  as  individuals.  This 
vocation  is  nothing  less  than  to  uphold  the 
standard  of  Gospel  Truth  in  its  primitive  pu- 
rity and  power.  The  recent  agitations  of  the 
public  mind  on  many  important  subjects  of 
doctrine  and  of  discipline,  and  especially  on 
baptism  and  ministry,  may,  through  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  God,  be  preparing  the 
people  more  at  large  to  perceive  the  errors 
which  crept  into  ihe  Church  in  the  apostacy, 
and  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  one  true 
and  saving  baptism,  the  real  character  of  spi- 
ritual worship,  and  the  only  right  call  and 
qualification  of  Gospel  ministers.  On  each  of 
these  great  subjects  a  testimony  has,  we  reve- 
rently believe,  been  given  us  of  the  Lord  lo 
bear, — a  testimony  strictly  accordant  in  all 
points  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  resting  there- 
on (2  Tim.  i.  14);  but  which  we  renewedly 
feel  can  only  be  borne  in  integrity  and  Chris- 
tian consistency,  through  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwelling  in  us.  It  is  only  as  we  are 
living  under  its  government  that  we  can  be 
enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa- 
viour  in  all  things,  and  by  the  purity  and  self- 
denial  of  our  lives  and  the  weight  of  our  spirits, 
practically  hold  out  lo  others  the  inviting  lan- 
guage, Come  and  "have  fellowship  with  us: 

and  duly  our    fellowship  is   with    the  Father, 

and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."    (I  John  i.  3.) 
May  this  be  more  and  more  known  amongst 
us,  to  the  increase  of  our  joy  in  ihe  Lord,  lo 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon 
earth,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  holy  name! 
Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
John  Hodgkin, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

Lloyds. — "  Lloyds" — a  word  often  met  in 
Ennlish  papers — is  a  great  company  of  under- 
writers, whose  agen's  are  located  all  over  the 
commercial  world.  It  is  expected  of  the  agents 
of  Lloyds,  that  they  ascertain  the  workman- 
ship of  all  vessels  when  upon  the  stocks — the 
injuries  they  receive  in  the  course  of  their 
voyages — the  nature  of  the  repairs  put  upon 
them — their  sailing  properties,  &c,  &e.,  aud 
transmit  all  the  particulars  to  the  company  in 
England. 

The  accuracy  and  vigilance  of  these  agents 
have  been  matter  of  surprise  to  American  and 
other  ship-masters;  for  it  is  said  thai  the  con- 
dition  and  pioperiies  of  U.  8.  >hips  are  as 
accurately  understood  in  London  as  in  Boston 
or  New  York.  A  Yankee  shipmaster,  making 
application  at  Lloyds'  for  insurance  upon  his 
vessel,  observed  thai  the  olhecr  referred  at 
once  to  what  proved  to  he  a  great  alphabetical 
register,  in  which  were  recorded  the  n:unos 
and  other  memoranda  regarding  thousands  and 
thousands  ol'  vessels,  arranged  under  all  the 
classes  peculiar  to  that  establishment,  from 
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<:  A,  1|  red  letter,"  clown  to  !h«  lowest  insur- 
able class.  In  due  time  the  Yankee  was  in- 
formed that  his  insurance  would  be  so  and  so, 
(naming  the  terms  ;)  that  although  once  wor- 
thy to  stand  as  "  A.  1,"  his  vessel  had  worked 
into  lower  classes;  that  when  she  ran  aground 
at  such  a  place,  she  received  greater  damage 
than  the  owners  were  perhaps  aware  ;  and  that 
the  repairs  put  upon  her  when  she  was  got  off 
were  not  adequate  to  the  injury  she  received, 
&c,  &c.  The  surprise  of  the  Yankee  cap- 
tain, in  the  language  of  romance  wriiers,  was 
easier  imagined  than  described.  He  found 
they  knew  more  of  his  vessel  than  he  did  him- 
self.— Late  Paper. 
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During  last  Fifth-day  week,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia,  a  gale  blew  from  the 
east  and  no.rlh-east  with  unusual  power;  and 
afier  night  set  in  its  violence  greatly  increased. 
The  rain  descended  in  torrents— houses  were 
unroofed — trees  torn  up — between  20  and  ttO 
water  craft  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
were  sunk, — and  many  individuals  were 
drowned.  The  trees  in  the  public  squares  in 
this  city  were  reft  of  numerous  branches,  and 
our  si  reels  were  thickly  strewn  with  portions 
of  their  dismembered  limbs. 

From  information  received,  the  storm  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  the  whole  distance  of 
our  seaboard  ;  and  many  vessels  were  wrecked 
upon  our  coast.  Following  so  close  upon  ihe 
awful  co  n'fl  a  a  ratio  n  with  which  we  were  ro 
cently  visited,  serious  minds  have  been  dispos- 
ed to  read  lessons  of  wisdom  in  these  chastise- 
ments. Yet  nearly  every  daily  paper  that  we 
open,  contains  details  of  murders,  or  attempis 
to  murder — of  arson — of  robbery — and  all  the 
vices  which  mark  a  depraved  state  of  society. 
Surely  the  Lord  will  continue  to  visit  for  these 
things ! 

From  the  daily  prints  we  have  taken  a  few 
extracts  respecting  the  disasters  caused  by  the 
storm. 

"  Melancholy  Casualty  of  the  Freshet. — 
A  most  melancholy  casualty  occurred  during 
the  freshet  of  Friday  afternoon,  near  the  Swan 
tavern,  below  the  Gray's  Ferry  bridge.  There 
was  a  canal  boat  in  the  stream  laden  will)  iron 
ore,  which  was  adrift  and  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion. Three  men,  supposed  to  belong  lo  this 
boat,  were  seen  to  go  lo  her  with  a  small  boat. 
They  attached  the  liitle  boat  to  her  as  if  to 
drag  her  ashore,  and  some  of  them  jumped 
aboard  of  her.  Suddenly,  the  canal  boat  sunk, 
drauging  the  small  boat  and  carrying  the  men 
down  with  her.  None  of  the  boatmen  were 
seen  to  rise,  and  they  must  have  all  three  per- 
ished. It  was  not  known  who  the  men  were, 
nor  where  the  boat  was  from.  At  the  latest 
accounts  none  of  the  bodies  had  been  recov- 
ered." 

"  Dreadful  Shipwreck  and  Loss  of  Life. — 
We  learn  Irom  the  New  York  papers  of  last 
evening,  that  the  ship  Elizabeth,  belonging  to 
Pliilade Iphia,  from   Leghorn   and  Gibraltar, 


went  ashore  on  Friday  morning  at  5  o'clock, 
on  Fire  Island,  about  4  miles  east  of  the  light- 
house, and  soon  alier  went  to  pieces,  proving 
a  total  wreck.  She  was  loaded  with  marble, 
and  had  on  board  the  statue  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, executed  by  Powers.  Of  twenty- 
three  persons  on  board  the  vessel,  eight  were 
drowned.  The  vessel  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  mate,  the  captain  having  died. 
The  captain's  wife  was  on  board,  and  among 
the  saved.  We  take  the  following  particulars 
from  the  Express: 

"  '  The  passengers  and  crew,  after  the  ves- 
sel was  helpless,  look  refuge  in  the  forecastle, 
the  stern  having  been  broken  up.  They  were 
soon  after  driven  forth  from  this  place  by  the 
rushing  in  of  the  waters,  which  came  in  like  a 
deluge.  The  late  captain's  wile  reached  the 
shore  on  a  plank  alone,  and  other  passengers 
came  to  land  after  extraordinary  exei lions, 
some,  however,  were  drowned  in  their  efforis 
to  escape.  In  twelve  hours  alier  the  vessel 
struck  she  was  a  loial  wreck,  the  sea  making 
a  complete  breach  over  her  as  she  lay  about 
150  yards  from  the  beach. 

"  '  Her  cargo  consisted  of  marble,  castile 
soap,  wool,  almonds,  oil,  leghorn  hats,  &c. ; 
parts  of  this  cargo  were  scattered  all  along  the 
shore.  The  storm  raged  so  violently  on  Fri- 
day morning,  that  Fire  Island  was  nearly 
covered  with  water. 

"'Among  the  passengers  by  this  ill-fated 
vessel,  we  learn,  were  the  Count  and  Couniess 
Ossoli,  with  their  child,  all  of  whom  were  lost. 
The  lady  will  be  recognized  as  the  late  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  an  anihoress  of  note,  and  a 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  under 
the  signature  of  a  star.  She  was  a  native  of 
Cambndge,  Mass.,  a  lady  of  fine  education, 
and  extraordinary  intellectual  endowments, 
which  from  a  child,  have  ever  made  her  a 
remarkable  person  in  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved.'  " 

"  Freshet  in  the  Susquehanna. — The  Sus- 
quehanna, we  understand,  was  greatly  swollen 
on  Saturday  by  the  recent  heavy  rains,  and 
at  Columbia  was  filled  with  driftwood,  trees 
and  lumber,  giving  evidence  of  great  destruc- 
tion of  property  above.  Much  bridge  timber 
and  the  wrecks  of  several  bridges  had  also 
passed  down,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  bridge  had 
been  carried  away  ;  the  fear,  however,  we  in- 
fer to  be  groundless,  or  we  should  have  been 
advised  of  the  casually.  The  damage  to  the 
works  in  progress  on  the  York  and  Cumber- 
land road  is  estimated  at  from  $5000  to 
$7000.  The  Harrisburg  and  Mt.  Joy  railroad 
was  submerged  in  many  places,  but  with  the 
canal  has  escaped  serious  injury.  The  Tide- 
Water  Canal,  it  is  feared,  has  suffered  severe- 
ly. The  water  on  Saturday,  was  in  many 
places  two  feet  above  the  embankments.  We 
learn  from  York  that  the  water  in  the  Codo- 
rus  is  very  high,  and  great  damage  has  been 
done.  Several  bridges  have  been  swept  away, 
and  among  them  the  Baltimore  turnpike  bridge, 
about  five  miles  from  York.  A  number  of 
mill-dams  on  the  Codorus  had  also  met  the 
same  fate.  The  Messrs.  Lonek  at  York  have 
lost  large  quantities  of  lumber,  and  the  loss 
throughout  the  Codorus  valley  has  been  very 


severe,  and  indeed  all  the  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion have  been  swelled  to  an  unprecedented 
extent." 

"  On  Monday  night,  at  12  o'clock,  the  upper 
gate  of  the  lock  at  the  outlet  of  the  five  mile 
canal,  near  Phcenixville,  broke  through,  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
level  from  the  heavy  rain  in  the  afternoon. 
The  force  of  the  water  rushing  through  the 
opening,  drew  into  it  two  loaded  boats  which 
had  been  tied  up  above  the  lock,  and  dashed 
them  to  pieces,  involving  in  their  wreck  two 
drivers  who  were  asleep  on  board  at  the  time. 
One  of  the  boats  destroyed  was  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Kerst,  whose  son  was  killed.  An  arm  of 
one  of  the  boys  was  seen  sticking  out  from 
among  a  mass  of  coal  and  pieces  of  timber. 
The  force  of  the  water  was  such  as  to  tear  all 
the  boats  in  the  level  from  their  moorings, 
snapping  off  their  heavy  lines  like  pack  thread, 
but  owing  to  the  rapid  falling  away  of  the 
water,  only  the  two  mentioned  above  were 
destroyed." 

"Oswego,  July  19. — The  violent  rain 
storm  which  commenced  in  this  section  of 
country,  yesterday  morning,  (Thursday)  was 
one  of  the  most  destructive  in  its  character, 
the  rain  having  fallen  in  torrents  for  several 
hours  about  noon.  As  the  passenger  train  on 
the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  which  left 
the  cily  of  New  York  on  Thursday  morning, 
passed  the  village  of  Oswego,  about  6  p.  m., 
they  encountered  water  rushing  over  the 
track,  rendering  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
great  caun'on. 

"  On  arriving  at  Pipe,  on  Tioga  Creek,  six 
miles  west  of  Oswego,  the  train  was  compelled 
to  slop,  owing  to  one  of  the  abutments  of  a 
bridge  being  undermined,  leaving  the  wood- 
work in  a  critical  situation,  and  rendering  its 
passage  unsafe  for  even  loot  passengers. 

"  While  ihe  cars  were  thus  detained,  infor- 
mation was  given  thai  a  small  village  called 
Tioga  Centre  was  inundated,  several  houses 
being  surrounded  by  the  rushing  waters,  and 
a  number  of  occupanis  in  imminent  peril  ol 
thejr  lives.  A  boat  was  seen  being  carried  up 
a  steep  hill  by  a  spirited  pair  of  horses,  des- 
lined  for  their  relief,  the  road  all  along  the 
bank  being  overflowed.  I 

"  A  number  of  passengers,  on  leaving  \hm 
cars  and  proceeding  through  the  rain  a  shorB 
distance,  soon  discovered  an  appalling  si»htB 
The  bed  of  ihe  creek  being  clogged  up  hJ 
drift  timber  from  above  at  ihe  bridge  at  thifl 
point,  caused  the  rushing  wafers  to  flow  directB 
ly  through  Ihe  settlement,  efleetually  culiinjB 
off  the  occupants  of  ihe  different  chvellingS 
from  each  oilier.  The  boat  above  spoken  ol 
was  immediately  launched,  and  the  nearesH 
stoie  reached,  where  two  or  three  men  werB 
seen,  who  were  rescued.  A  lew  rods  be\onH 
was  a  public  house  with  several  inmates,  w  hi 
seemed  lo  be  entirely  eul  olf  from  relief;  I 
a  number  of  inmates  of  dwelling- houses.  A I 
the  above  persons  must  have  been  obliged,  iH 
all  probability,  to  remain  during  a  siormH 
night,  as  darkness  soon  set  in,  and  the  raiH 
continued  falling  without  interruption."  I 
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Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  3j-1.) 

VasiHef's  island,  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  the  largest  of  the  four  islands*  upon 
which  St.  Petersburg  is  partly  built,  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Admiralty  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
called  Isaac's  Bridge.  "  On  both  sides  of  this 
bridge  are  footways,  and  at  certain  distances 
sentry  boxes,  such  as  are  also  to  be  seen  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  Here,  armed  with 
antique  halberls,  are  stationed  the  policemen, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  order  in  the  throng 
of  vehicles,  and  to  prevent  accidents  as  far  as 
possible.  This,  owing  to  the  Russian  habit 
of  driving  at  full  speed,  is  no  easy  matter,  and 
it  is  only  by  perpetually  bawling  out  Prava  ! 
(To  the  right !)  that  the  drivers  contrive  to  get 
clear  of  one  another;  but  at  night,  and  in  dark 
weather,  it  is  the  policemen's  duty  to  warn 
drivers  if  there  be  any  thing  before  them." 

"Although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in 
St.  Petersburg,  any  more  than  in  other  great 
cities,  the  character  of  the  people  is  to  be  re- 
cognized in  its  original  purity,  yet  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  far  the  national  peculi- 
aiities  have  here  maintained  themselves  against 
the  inroads  of  foreign  fashions  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court.  For  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  a  capital  connected  by 
manifold  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  empire 
must  necessarily  be  felt  by  the  majority  in  the 
provinces. 

'  If  we  were  to  endeavour  to  classify  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  according  to  those 
circumstances  oflife  which  are  pervading  and 
essential,  we  certainly  should  not  adopt  the 
official  distribution  of  the  population  into  fif- 
teen classes.  The  nation  in  truth  falls  natu- 
rally into  a  few  leading  groups,  which  remind 
us  of  the  division  of  organic  bodies  in  natural 
history,  into  Artificial  Systems  and  Natural 
Families.    Grouped  in  this  manner,  the  inha- 


r  Two  of  these  are  appropriated  to  summer  resi- 
dences only. 


bitants  of  the  capital  come  under  the  following 
heads : — 

"  1 .  The  numerous  class  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  enjoying,  con- 
sequently, high  privileges,  and  who,  coHec- 
tively  and  exclusively,  are  entitled  and  bound 
to  wear  the  state  uniform  (Mundir.) 

"2.  Individuals  who  enjoy  high  privileges, 
not  for  their  own  services,  but  owing  to  their 
relationship  or  connexion  with  the  first  class. 
Considerable  estates,  and  a  sort  of  hereditary 
nobility,  distinguish  this  class,  which  is  not, 
however,  very  numerous. 

"3.  Foreigners,  chiefly  merchanls,  who, 
from  a  sentiment  of  hospitality  convened  into 
a  maxim  of  state,  are  treated  with  more  con- 
sideration than  is  strictly  due,  according  to  the 
popular  mode  of  thinking,  to  their  occupations 
and  employments. 

"  4.  Russian  merchanls  and  handicrafts- 
men, partly  free,  partly  in  servitude. 

"  5.  Russians  engaged  in  trades  and  ma- 
nual arts,  at  their  own  choice  and  on  their 
own  account,  or  in  the  service  of  others,  and 
who  have  the  lowest  amount  of  privilege. 
These  also  are  either  freemen  or  serfs  ;  but 
this  circumstance  is  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fourth  class,  of  little  outward  value,  and  is 
hardly  to  be  detected  in  the  actual  relations 
of  life.  The  clergy  do  not  constitute  a  parti- 
cular group,  but,  according  to  circumstances, 
belong  either  to  the  official  class  or  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  seem  to  form  a  mean  between  both." 

"  Every  kind  of  public  service  carries  with 
it  some  personal  immunities,  and  only  a  cer- 
tain advancement  in  official  rank  is  required,  to 
make  them  hereditary.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  acquisition  of  landed  property  and  of  serfs 
attached  to  it  is  reserved  for  a  certain  rank 
(the  8th  of  the  artificial  classes,)  but  as  here- 
ditary succession  is  inseparable  from  these, 
there  thus  arises  hereditary  nobility.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  society  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  there  is  a  constant  rivalry  between  the 
official  and  hereditary  nobles,  the  former  al- 
ways have  the  upper  hand.  Here  the  love  of 
rank  or  office  is  spoken  of  always  as  a  pecu- 
liar and  noble  passion,  while  one  not  actuated 
by  the  thirst  for  honours  is  described  by  the 
word  Nedorosl  (undeveloped,)  a  term  applied 
in  old  times  to  those  who  from  immaturity  or 
bodily  defect  were  unfit  to  bear  arms." 

"  With  respect  to  the  intellectual  cultivation 
of  [the  2d  or  privileged  class],  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  general  estimate  of  it,  or  to  describe 
it  in  terms  universally  applicable,  for  in  this 
very  respect  are  found  the  widest  differences 
in  the  same  rank  of  life.  Naval  officers,  civi- 
lians engaged  in  the  administration  of  stale, 
and  philosophers  by  profession,  members  of 
the  Academy  and  other  public  institutions,  all 
belong  to  the  privileged  class,  and  meet  toge- 


ther as  equals.  It  were  more  to  the  purpose, 
and  more  capable  of  being  done  briefly,  to 
explain  what  they  understand  by  social  refine- 
ment. Here,  the  national  circle  is  character- 
ized by  an  unusual  degree  of  dexterity  in  the 
manifold  arts  of  society  ;  by  a  correct  and 
practised  sense  of  outward  propriety,  and  an 
extraordinary  faculty  of  quick  comprehension, 
and  of  lively  repartee  often  combined  with 
great  felicity  of  expression.  On  this  point 
previous  travellers  are  all  agreed,  though  they 
differ  most  unaccountably  on  many  others. 
They  are  obviously  in  the  wrong,  however, 
when  they  ascribe  these  social  gifts  to  the 
early  influence  of  French  manners.  The 
social  refinement  of  the  Russians  is  altogether 
of  home  growth,  founded  in  the  moral  temper- 
ament of  the  nation,  and  plainly  indicated  in 
the  structure  of  the  language. 

"  The  excessive  eagerness  of  the  Russians 
for  outside  creature-comforts;  the  hankering, 
which,  in  common  with  other  nations  of  eastern 
origin,  they  have  after  show,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  luxury — a  disposition  which  has 
increased  with  the  wealth  of  the  capital- 
awaken  in  individuals  keen  feelings  of  self- 
interest,  which  encounter  with  an  animosity 
so  much  the  more  deadly,  as  the  restraints 
imposed  by  an  absolute  government  prevent  a 
free  and  open  rivalry.  Outward  self-denial, 
cloaking  under  a  calm  demeanour  a  spirit 
racked  with  jealous  passions,  is  more  in  requi- 
sition here  than  elsewhere,  and  finds  facilities 
of  concealment  in  the  national  manners  and 
the  genius  of  the  language. 

"  As  to  their  capabilities  for  science,  it  must 
be  allowed  lhat  they  are  gifted  with  superficial 
liveliness  and  the  faculty  of  comprehending 
readily  whatever  is  well  defined,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  deficient  in  that  fine  and 
deeply-seated  sense  of  truth  which  alone  can 
give  birth  to  original  and  continuous  research. 
They  have  a  decided  preference  for  mathema- 
tical studies,  in  which  they  often  succeed. 
This  preponderance  of  the  intellectual  faculty 
over  the  feelings  ;  the  liking  for  what,  is  posi- 
tive and  definitely  settled  ;  and  the  dislike  of 
doubt  which  calls  for  further  inquiry)  seem  to 
establish  a  curious  reciprocity  between  the 
mental  character  and  the  religious  professions 
of  the  class  under  consideration.  At  all 
events,  here  we  find  in  close  contact,  and  not 
separated  by  any  intermediate  shades  of  opin- 
ion, the  most  orthodox,  conscientious  adher- 
ence to  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  most  uncompromising,  purely 
rational  infidelity.  The  numerous  religious 
sects  which  have  sprung  up  among  the  people, 
and  which  form  a  medium  between  those  ex- 
tremes, never  extend  to  the  upper  classes  of 
society. 

"  The  German  and  other  foreign  mcrcanlilo 
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families,  for  the  most  part  opulent,  who  are 
settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  form  a  portion  of  the 
population  completely  separate  from  the  class 
just  described.    They  adopt   such  Russian, 
usages  as  seem  to  be  either  intrinsically  advan- 
tageous or  suitable  to  their  new  home,  and  for] 
the  rest  cling  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  native  country.    They  acquire  as  much 
of  the  Russian  language  as  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, but  zealously  cultivate  their  mother-1 
tongue  ;  and  indeed  the  Germans  settled  in  St. 
Petersburg  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  their! 
language  is  more  correct  and  pure  than  that 
which  is  generally  spoken  in  Germany.  These 
foreigners  can  hold  lands  by  a  kind  of  heredi- 
tary lease  ;  and  this  tenure  differs  from  the  no- 
ble kind  only  by  its  not  conveying  serfs — a 
distinction  which  does  not  lessen  its  value  in 
European  eyes. 

"  These  foreigners  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  form  among  themselves  a  good  circle  of 
society,  which  is  never  visited  by  Russians. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  the  foreigners  are 
sinful  heretics,  whose  company  is,  if  possible, 
to  be  avoided.  To  partake  of  a  meal  without 
offering  adoration  to  a  crucifix  set  up  in  the 
room  for  that  purpose  is  considered  by  Rus- 
sians of  the  better  class  as  sinful,  or  at  least 
as  an  unbecoming  departure  from  a  hallowed 
custom ;  while  foreigners  of  the  reformed 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  deem  it  unbecom- 
ing to  affect  conformity  in  such  cases,  and  so 
there  is  a  strongly  marked  line  of  demarkation 
drawn  between  them.  Without  any  reference 
to  the  first  grounds  of  the  diversity  of  disposi- 
tions and  usages,  the  Russians  frequently  make 
use  of  an  ancient  adage — 

*  Where  the  Russian  has  his  gain 
The  German  finds  his  bane.' 

"  The  word  here  rendered,  according  to  its 
modern  acceptation,  by  '  German'  (Nyemetz,) 
meant  originally  one  '  dumb,'  or  unable  to 
speak  Russian,  and  was  applied  to  strangers 
in  general." 

The  mercantile  class,  though  of  substantial 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
stands  comparatively  low  in  public  estimation. 
"  The  peculiarity  of  this  class,  is  that  devoting 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  money-making, 
they  regard  rank  and  honours  with  an  almosl 
religious  cynicism,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  class  already  described.  This 
temper  shows  itself  in  their-  exterior.  They 
are  never  induced  by  the  example  of  the 
foreigners,  with  whom  they  mix  in  the  course 
of  business,  to  lay  aside  their  simple  and  anti- 
quated costume :  with  few  exceptions  they 
wear  long  beards,  and,  instead  of  adopting 
European  clothing,  are  satisfied  with  the  old- 
fashioned  wide  gown  or  kaftan  and  a  girdle." 

"  They  associate  only  with  those  of  their 
own  order,  without  much  regard  to  difference 
of  fortune  ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  meanest  pedler  from  rising  to  be  a  great 
merchant,  a  sentiment  of  equality  pervades  the 
whole  trading  community."  They  manifest  a 
polish  in  address  and  demeanour,  and  a  won- 
derful aptitude  for  social  intercourse;  but 
a  their  mental  cultivation  goes  no  further  than 
ihat  they  are  all  grdnnnotnie,  acquainted  with 
letters,  o$  gmmmata  sndgut,  they  understand 


writing.  This  acquirement,  which  they  owe 
in  general  to  their  own  efforts,  unaided  by  in- 
struction, enables  them  to  study  diligently  the 
sacred  writings,  which  they  regard  with  pecu- 
liar reverence." 

"  The  women  of  the  mercantile  class  in  St. 
Petersburg  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
beauty  and  purely  national  physiognomy,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  strictly  preserved  national 
costume.  The  old-fashioned  popular  head- 
dress is  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  marks  of  class.  The  love  of  finery 
among  these  ladies  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  which 
suits  so  ill  with  modern  notions  of  propriety, 
that  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  it 
still  celebrated  without  any  qualification  in  the 
Russian  capital.  In  conformity  with  a  Scla 
vonian  usage,  not  wholly  inoperative  among 
the  upper  classes,  and  remaining  in  full  vigour 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  marriages  are 
brought  about  by  Svaklii,  or  matchmakers, 
who  are  always  in  a  condition  to  offer  propo- 
sals to  men  of  their  acquaintance.  Then  fol- 
low visits  of  the  men  to  the  proposed  ladies, 
and  should  acquaintance  with  them  prove  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  match  be  broken  off,  no 
offence  is  taken. 

"  But  it  is  more  remarkable  still  that  the 
mercantile  class  in  St.  Petersburg  have  a  pub- 
lic festival  established  for  the  same  purpose. 
Every  year,  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  young 
women  of  this  class  assemble  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  summer  garden  for  a  formal  Bride- 
show,  as  it-  is  called.  Decked  with  oriental 
profusion  of  ornament,  the  marriageable  girls 
are  ranged  along  the  alleys  of  the  garden  with 
some  members  of  their  respective  families  and 
the  match-makers  behind  them.  The  men 
passing  along  are  at  liberty  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  any  of  the  girls,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance thus  commenced  often  terminates 


in  marriage. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  May  2nd,  relates  the  following 
occurrence : 

A  young  man  recently  made  his  escape 
from  the  galleys  at  Toulouse.  He  was  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  soon  made  his  way  across 
the  country  and  escaped  pursuit.  He  arrived 
the  next  morning  before  a  cottage  in  an  open 
field,  and  stopped  to  beg  something  to  eat  and 
concealment  while  he  reposed  a  little.  But  he 
found  the  inmates  of  the  coltage  in  the  great- 
est distress.  Four  little  children  sat  tremb- 
ling in  a  corner,  their  mother  was  weeping  and 
tearing  her  hair,  and  the  father  walking  the 
floor, in  agony.  The  galley  slave  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  and  the  father  replied,  that 
they  were  that  morning  to  be  turned  out  of 
doors  because  they  could  not  pay  their  rent. 
"  You  see  me  driven  to  despair,"  said  the 
father,  "  my  wife  and  little  children  without 
food  or  shelter,  and  I  without  the  means  to 
provide  any  for  them."  The  convict  listened 
to  his  tale  with  tears  of  sympathy,  and  then 
said  ; 


"  I  will  give  you  the  means.  I  have  but 
just  escaped  from  the  galleys  ;  whoever  secures 
me  and  takes  back  an  escaped  prisoner  is  en- 
titled to  a  reward  of  fifty  francs.  How  much 
does  your  rent  amount  to?" 

"  Forty  francs,"  answered  the  father. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  put  a  cord  around 
my  body,  I  will  follow  you  to  the  city,  they 
will  recognize  me,  and  you  will  get  fifty  francs 
for  bringing  me  back." — "  No,  never !"  ex- 
claimed  the  astonished  listener,  "  my  children 
should  starve  a  dozen  times  before  I  would  do 
so  base  a  thing." 

The  generous  young  man  insisted,  and  de- 
clared at  last  that  he  would  go  and  give  him- 
self up  if  the  father  would  not  consent  to  take 
him.  After  a  long  struggle  the  latter  yielded, 
and  taking  his  preserver  by  the  arm  led  him 
to  the  city  and  to  the  Mayor's  office.  Every- 
body was  surprised  that  a  little  man  like  the 
father  had  been  able  to  capture  such  a  strong 
young  fellow,  but  the  proof  was  before  them  ; 
the  fifty  francs  were  paid,  and  the  prisoner 
sent  back  to  the  galleys.  But  after  he  was 
gone,  the  father  asked  a  private  interview  of 
the  mayor,  to  whom  he  told  the  whole  story. 
The  mayor  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  not 
only  added  fifty  francs  more  to  the  father's 
purse,  but  wrote  immediately  to  the  minister 
of  justice,  begging  the  noble  young  prisoner's 
release.  The  minister  examined  into  the  af- 
fair, and  finding  that  it  was  comparatively  a 
small  offence  which  had  condemned  the  young 
man  to  the  galleys,  and  that  he  had  already 
served  out  half  his  time,  he  ordered  his  release. 
Is  not  the  whole  incident  beautiful? 


From  the  North  American  &,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

London  Thieves— Singular  Meeting. 

We  clip  from  a  London  paper  the  following 
account  of  a  very  curious  meeting,  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  a  philanthropic  individual 
Henry  May  hew,  one  of  the  reporters  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  has  addressed  him 
self  to  the  task  of  reclaiming  the  juvenile 
thieves  who  swarm  in  that  Babylon  of  the 
modern  world.    At  the  first  reading,  one 
apt  to  suspect  someihing  of  a  Pickwickian  cha 
racier  in  the  account,  regarding  it  all  as  a 
fancy  sketch  ;  but  it  is  treated  as  a  sober  verity 
by  the  London  prints,  and  we  suppose  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  such. 

A  meeting  of  an  unprecedented  character 
was  held  at  the  British  Union  School  Room, 
Shakspeare  Walk,  Shadwell,  on  the  evening 
of  Monday  week.  It  was  convened  by  the 
metropolitan  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle, 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  together  some  of 
the  lowest  class  of  male  juvenile  thieves  and 
vagabonds  who  infest  the  metropolis  and  the 
country  at  large-;  and  although  privately  call- 
ed, at  only  two  days'  notice,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  tickets  of  admission  among  the  class  in 
question,  at  the  various  haunts  and  dens  of  in- 
famy to  which  they  resort,  no  fewer  than  150 
of  them  attended  on  the  occasion.  At  first 
their  behaviour  was  very  noisy  and  disorderly, 
but  before  the  close  they  became  peaceable 
and  even  respectful  in  their  demeanor.  Nine- 
teen had  fathers  and  mothers  still  living  ;  39 
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had  only  one  parent ;  and  SO  wore  orphans  in 
the  fullest  sensa  of  t lie  word,  having  neither 
father  nor  mother  alive.  Of  professed  beggars 
there  wore  50,  and  66  who  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  habitual  thieves.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  greater  number  present 
were  thieves,  pleased  them  exceedingly,  and 
was  received  with  "  three  rounds  of  applause." 

When  il  was  announced  that  one,  though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  been  in  prison 
os  many  as  twenty-nine  limes,  t he  clapping  of 
hands,  the  cat-calls,  and  shouts  of  "  bravo," 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  the  whole  of 
the  boys  rose  to  look  at  the  distinguished  indi- 
vidual. Some  chalked  on  their  hats  the  figures 
which  designated  the  sum  of  the  several  times 
that  they  have  been  in  jail. 

The  boys  were  interrogated  as  to  their 
manner  of  life,  &c,  and  their  answers  should 
be  read  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  ragged  schools.  Our  limited  space  will  not 
allow  of  much  extract. 

A  lad  about  twenty  was  about  to  volunteer 
a  statement  concerning  the  lodging-houses,  by 
which  he  declared  he  had  been  brought  to  his 
ruin,  but  he  was  instantly  assailed  with  cries 
of  "  Come  down  !"  "  Hold  your  tongue  !" — 
and  these  became  so  general,  and  were  in  so 
menacing  a  tone,  that  he  said  he  was  afraid  to 
make  any  disclosures,  because  he  believed  if 
he  did  so  he  would  have,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
dozen  of  the  other  chaps  on  to  him.  (Great 
confusion.) 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Chronicle:  Will 
it  hurt  any  of  you  here  if  he  says  anything 
against  the  lodging-houses  ?  (Yes,  yes.)  How 
will  it  do  so  ? 

A  Voice:  They  will  not  allow  stolen  pro- 
perty to  come  into  them  if  it  is  told. 

Correspondent:  But  would  you  not  all 
gladly  quit  your  present  course  of  life?  (Yes, 
yes,  yes.)  Then  why  not  have  the  lodging- 
house  system,  the  principal  cause  of  all  your 
misery,  exposed  ? 

A  Voice:  If  they  shut  up  the  lodging- 
houses,  where  are  we  to  go  ?  If  a  poor  boy 
gets  to  the  workhouse  he  catches  a  fever,  and 
is  siarved  into  the  bargain. 

Correspondent:  Are  you  not  all  tired  of 
the  life  you  now  lead  ?  (Vociferous  cries  of 
"Yes,  yes;  we  wish  to  better  ourselves," 
from  all  parts  of  the  room.)  However  much 
you  dread  the  exposure  of  the  lodging-houses, 
you  know,  my  lads,  as  well  as  1  do,  that  it  is 
in  ihem  you  meet  your  companions,  and  ruin, 
if  not  begun  there,  is  at  least  completed  in 
such  places.  If  a  boy  runs  away  from  home, 
he  is  encouraged  there  and  kept  secreted  from 
his  parents.  And  do  not  the  parties  who  keep 
these  places  grow  rich  on  your  degradation 
and  your  peril  I  (Loud  cries  of  "  yes,  yes.") 
Then  why  don't  you  all  come  forward  now, 
and  by  exposing  them  to  the  public,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  iniquities  and  vice  practised  in 
such  places,  put  an  end  to  these  dens  at  once  ? 
There  is  not  one  of  you  here? — not  one,  at 
least,  of  the  elder  boys — who  has  found  out 
the  mistake  of  his  present  life,  who  would  not, 
I  verily  believe,  become  honest  and  earn  his 
living  by  his  industry,  if  he  could.  You 
might  have  thought  a  roving  life  a  pleasant 
thing  enough  at  first ;  but  you  now  know  that 


a  vagabond's  life  is  full  of  suffering,  care, 
peril,  and  privations  ;  you  are  not  so  happy  as 
you  thought  you  would  be,  and  are  tired  and 
disgusted  with  your  present  course.  This  is 
what  I  hear  from  you  all.  Am  I  not  stating 
the  fact?  (Renewed  cries  of  "Yes,  yes, 
yes  ;"  and  a  voice — "  The  fact  of  it  is,  sir,  we 
don't  see  our  folly  till  it  is  too  late.")  Now  I 
and  many  hundreds  and  thousands  really  wish 
you  well,  and  would  gladly  do  anything  we 
could  to  get  you  to  earn  an  honest  living.  All, 
or  nearly  all  your  misery,  I  know,  proceeds 
from  the  low  lodging-houses — ("Yes,  yes,  it 
does,  master !  it  does  ;")  and  1  am  determined, 
with  your  help,  to  effect  their  utter  destruc- 
tion. (A  voice — "I  am  glad  of  it,  sir — you 
are  quite  right;  and  I  pray  God  to  assist 
you.") 

The  elder  boys  were  then  asked  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
their  deliverance  from  their  present  degraded 
position.  .  Some  thought  emigration  the  best 
means,  for  if  they  started  afresh  in  a  new  col- 
ony, they  said  they  would  leave  behind  them 
their  bad  characters,  which  closed  every  ave- 
nue to  employment  against  them  at  home. 
Others  thought  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
obtaining  work  in  the  colonics  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  their  being  driven  to  support 
themselves  by  their  old  practices.  Many 
again  thought  the  temptations  which  surround- 
ed them  in  England  rendered  their  reforma- 
tion impossible  ;  whilst  many  more  considered 
that  the  same  temptations  would  assail  them 
abroad  which  existed  at  home. 

"  During  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  one 
of  the  most  desperate  characters  present,  a 
boy,  who  had  been  twenty-six  times  in  prison, 
was  singled  out  from  the  rest,  and  a  sovereign 
given  him  to  get  changed,  in  order  to  make 
the  experiment  whether  he  would  have  the 
honesty  to  return  the  change  or  abscond  with 
it  in  his  possession.  He  was  informed,  on 
receiving  it,  that  if  he  chose  to  decamp  with 
it  no  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  him. 
He  left  the  room  amid  the  cheers  of  his  com- 
panions, and  when  he  had  been  absent  a  few 
moments  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
door  each  time  it  opened,  anxiously  expecting 
his  return  to  prove  his  trustworthiness.  Never 
was  such  interest  displayed  by  any  body  of 
individuals.  Many  mounted  the  forms  in  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  his 
return.  It  was  clear  that  their  honour  was  at 
stake;  and  several  said  they  would  kill  the  lad 
in  the  morning  if  he  made  away  with  the 
money.  Many  minutes  elapsed  in  almost 
breathless  suspense,  and  some  of  his  compan- 
ions began  to  say  that  so  large  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney had  proved  too  great  a  temptation  for  the 
boy.  At  last,  however,  a  tremendous  burst 
of  cheering  announced  die  lad's  return.  The 
delight  of  his  companions  broke  forth  again 
and  again  in  long  and  loud  peals  of  applause, 
and  the  youth  advanced  amidst  triumphant 
shouts  to  the  platform,  and  gave  up  the  monev 
in  full. 


Our  faith  and  constancy  are  greatest  when 
maintained  under  painful  circumstances.  It 
is  a  greater  force  that  carries  a  row-boat 


against  wind  and  tide  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
than  that  which  impels  it  a  whole  league  when 
it  has  them  both  in  its  favour. 


London  Epistle  to  its  Junior  Members, 

An  Epistle  from  the   Yearly  Sleeting  of 
Friends,  to  its  Junior  Members. 

Beloved  Younger  Brethren  and  Sisters, — 

In  the  renewed  feeling  of  deep  interest  on 
your  account,  we  offer  you  the  word  of  affec- 
tionate counsel  and  exhortation  ;  with  the  ear- 
nest prayer  that  He  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  may  be  pleased  graciously  to  bless 
that  which  is  thus  communicated,  and  direct 
it  to  its  designed  end. 

We  look  to  you,  our  dear  younger  Friends, 
with  lively  hope,  yet  not  unmingled  with  fear: 
we  sympathize  with  you  in  your  besetments 
and  temptations  ;  and  fervently  do  we  desire 
that  nothing  may  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with,  or  to  mar,  the  Lord's  gracious  work  in 
your  hearts.  May  those  of  you  who  are, 
from  season  to  season,  made  sensible  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Lord's  mercies  to  your  souls, 
(and  which  of  you  are  not  made  sensible  of 
this?)  diligently  improve  the  time  of  your 
visitation,  and,  in  the  strength  graciously  af- 
forded, earnestly  seek  to  know  your  covenant 
made  sure  with  your  God  and  Saviour.  Let 
nothing  turn  you  aside  from  the  drawings  of 
his  love,  neither  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit,  we 
tenderly  entreat  you. 

Not  a  few  of  you  have  had  the  advantage 
of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  education,  and  are 
entrusted  in  various  ways  with  much  for  which 
you  will  have  to  account.  Let  not  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  gradually  maturing  facul- 
ties, or  any  idea  of  your  own  power  or  attain- 
ments, draw  you  away  from  the  alone  safe 
ground  of  Christian  humility.  Already,  in 
looking  back  to  what  were  your  feelings  and 
opinions  a  few  years  ago,  you  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  you  see  many  things  now  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  you 
then  saw  them.  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a  few  more  years  of  increased 
experience  will,  in  like  manner,  make  you 
feel  how  narrow  and  incomplete  are  even  your 
present  views?  May  considerations  such  as 
these  lead  you  to  be  wisely  diffident  of  your- 
selves, and  to  cherish  a  true  respect  for  supe- 
rior age  and  experience.  How  much  of  safely 
and  instruction  for  us  all  is  there  in  the  words 
of  the  inspired  Apostle,  "  Likewise,  ye  young- 
er, submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder  :  yea,  all 
of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be  cloth- 
ed with  humility  :  for  God  resistelh  the  proud, 
and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  (1  Pet.  v. 
5.)  Whatever  be  our  attainments,  it  is  very 
profitable  to  consider  how  limited  are  our 
capacities,  and  how  much  lies  still  beyond  the 
narrow  bounds  of  our  knowledge.  Frequently 
meditate  upon  your  own  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness in  the  Divine  sight.  Remember  that 
none  of  us  have  anything  to  glory  in  ;  that 
neither  our  time,  our  opportunities,  nor  our 
faculties  are  of  our  own  creation;  that  we 
have  nothing  which  we  have  not  received. 
Live,  therefore,  in  the  continued  reverent 
sense  of  your  obligations  to  your  Creator  and 
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Preserver,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that,  being  his 
creatures,  you  cannot  be  independent. 

Dear  younger  Friends,  we  feel  a  lively  con- 
cern that  none  of  you  may  be  in  anywise  be- 
guiled from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ. 
And  we  would  affectionately  desire  that,  in 
your  intellectual  pursuits,  you  maybe  guarded 
against  publications,  or  any  other  vehicles  of 
opinion,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the 
present  day,  in  which  the  deep  questions  of 
moral  truth  are  so  treated  that  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  man,  and  the  absolute  need  of 
redemption,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  are 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  set  aside  or  overlook- 
ed. In  however  captivating  a  form  the  opin- 
ions thus  set  forth  may  appear,  and  however 
nearly  in  some  instances  they  may  seem  to 
approach  to  those  glorious  views  of  Gospel 
freedom  which,  as  a  Christian  Church,  we 
have  ever  maintained,  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  sound  or  permanent  reformation,  either  in 
ourselves  or  in  others,  can  be  expected  from 
them.  Depraved  and  corrupted  in  the  fall, 
the  human  heart  cannot  cleanse  itself:  and 
they  that  would  thus  work  upon  it  in  its  unre- 
-generate  state,  without  regard  to  the  great 
truths  of  Christian  redemption,  however  plausi- 
ble may  be  their  professions,  can  do  no  more 
than  propose  the  substitution  of  one  mode  of 
selfishness  for  another.  Theevil  may  change 
its  form,  but  it  is  not  eradicated.  The  soul, 
still  weary  and  restless,  is  drawn  no  nearer  to 
its  God. 

If,  in  meditating  upon  our  being,  upon  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  upon  the 
awful  certainty  of  death,  and  if,  in  feeling  the 
workings  of  that  immortal  Spirit  that  still  ex- 
tends its  longings  beyond  the  bounds  of  life 
and  time,  we  find  within  ourselves  questions, 
bound  up  as  it  were  with  our  very  existence, 
which  may  fill  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  with 
solemn  awe,  what  need  there  is  of  reverence 
and  fear  in  our  meditations  and  our  words 
concerning  the  Infinite  God  !  What  is  poor, 
finite,  dying  man,  without  a  hope  beyond  the 
grave?  And  what  hope  can  there  be  beyond 
the  grave  but  in  Him  "who  only  hath"  essen- 
tial, uncommunicated  "immortality'?"  May 
we,  then,  bow  under  an  awful  sense  of  the 
reality  Of  His  being,  and  of  our  entire  depend- 
ence upon  Him.  May  we  reverently  ^adore 
his  mercy  in  giving  us  such  a  revelation  of  his 
will  and  infinite  love  as  is  made  known  to  us 
in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ; — a  revelation  not  given  to  satisfy  a 
vain  curiosity,  but  to  teach  us  all  necessary 
truths  in  regard  to  our  relation  to  our  Creator, 
and  the  means  whereby  we  may  become  re- 
conciled unto  Him.  You  know  these  truths, 
beloved  young  Friends.  They  are  abundantly 
declared  for  your  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  they  are  witnessed  to  you  in  the 
gracious  communications  of  the  Lord's  Spirit 
to  your  souls.  Dwell,  we  entreat  you,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  their  blessed  reality  and  un- 
speakable importance.  Let  nothing  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.  Beware  of  wasting  your 
precious  time  and  strength  in  mere  empty 
speculations  ;  but  under  the  solemn  conviction 
that  Christianity  alone  is  the  Truth  of  God, 
be  earnestly  engaged  to  be  conformed  in  all 
things  to  its  holy  requirings.    And  be  not 


disturbed,  if,  with  your  limited  experience,  all 
is  not,  at  once,  made  plain  to  you.  Rather  be 
concerned  to  make  a  diligent  use  of  what  you 
already  know  to  be  the  Truth.  It  is  only  in 
following  on  in  the  way,  that  either  the  way 
itself  can  be  fully  known,  or  its  difficulties 
overcome,  or  the  eye  enabled  to  see  the  pros- 
pects opening  beyond.  May  you  then  rever- 
ently submit  yourselves  to  all  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Open  your  hearts  wide  to 
the  love  of  Christ.  Neglect  not  the  blessed 
privilege  of  the  daily  private  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  your  minds  turned  unto 
the  Lord.  Be  frequent  and  fervent  in  prayer. 
In  attending  our  religious  meetings,  be  con- 
cerned above  all  things  to  present  your  hearts 
before  the  Lord,  that  by  the  help  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  you  may  have  access  unto  Him  through 
Jesus  Christ.  In  all  things  cultivate  a  holy 
self-denial ;  be  faithful  to  your  convictions  ;  be 
not  ashamed  to  confess  your  Lord  before  men. 
So  shall  your  knowledge  increase  in  the  things 
of  God,  and  your  hearts  shall  be  enlarged 
in  your  Saviour's  love.  You  will  feel  and 
know  for  yourselves,  that  his  Truth  is  truth 
indeed. 

Some  of  you  are  blessed  with  abundance  of 
the  things  of  this  world  :  may  these  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  enticements  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  and,  according  to  their  ability,  seek 
habitually  to  yield  themselves  to  a  right  con- 
cern for  the  help  and  comfort  of  others,  and 
especially  for  the  alleviation  of  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  May  all  of  you  be 
kept  watchful,  upright,  and  consistent  in  your 
varied  pursuits  and  engagements  ;  and  may 
nothing  draw  any  of  you  aside  from  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  in  the  Truth.  We  would 
affectionately  warn  you,  dear  younger  Friends, 
against  all  self-indulgence  and  worldliness. 
None  of  these  things  will  suffice  for  you. 
Giving  up  to  them  will  only  increase  the  fe- 
verishness  of  your  desires.  Your  thirst  can- 
not be  quenched  at  any  earthly  springs. 
Christ  can  alone  give  the  weary  rest,  and 
satisfy  the  longings  of  your  immortal  souls. 

It  is  as  you  come  to  know  Christ  for  your- 
selves, that  your  eyes  will  be  opened  to  see, 
with  increasing  clearness,  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  those  principles  and  practices 
which  have  ever  distinguished  us  as  a  religious 
Society  ;  esteeming  them,  as  we  do,  to  be  pre- 
cious testimonies  to  our  allegiance  unto  Christ, 
and  to  his  glorious  sufficiency  and  supreme 
authority  in  the  church.  Baptized  with  the 
one  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  you  will  in- 
creasingly feel  this  to  be  not  only  essential, 
but  all-sufficient.  Having  your  hearts  sprin- 
kled by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  from  an 
evil  conscience,  you  will,  in  the  exercise  of 
living  faith,  witness  Him  to  be  your  only  pass- 
over  sacrificed  for  you,  your  ever-living  Me- 
diator, Intercessor,  and  High  Priest.  Thus 
gathered  unto  him,  and  rooted  in  his  love,  He 
will  be  more  and  more  known  as  your  hea- 
venly Teacher  and  Prophet ;  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  your  souls.  Greatly  do  we  long 
that  all  of  you  may  be  thus  brought  to  an 
experimental  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  these 
truths.  May  none  reject  them  in  haste  or 
ignorance,  or  lay  aside  any  of  those  restraints, 
which,  as  they  are  yielded  to,  will  be  increas- 


ingly seen  to  flow  from,  and  to  lead  to,  the 
Truth. 

Beloved  younger  brethren  and  sisters  !  may 
you  more  and  more  feel  that  you  are  not  your 
own  ;  that  you  are  bought  with  a  price.  Where 
much  is  given,  there,  in  the  great  day  of  final 
account,  will  much  be  required.  May  all  your 
talents  be  freely  offered  unto  the  Lord,  and 
consecrated  to  his  blessed  service.  May  every 
crown  be  cast  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  unfaithfulness  or  infirmities  of 
others,  whatever  be  their  age  or  station,  will 
furnish  no  excuse  for  you;  and  that  with  the 
Gospel  liberty,  which  it  is  your  privilege  so 
peculiarly  to  enjoy  in  this  religious  Society, 
the  inconsistency  of  others,  real  or  apprehend- 
ed, will  not  excuse  you,  as  you  grow  in  Chris- 
tian experience  and  attainment,  from  the 
faithful  exercise  of  all  those  gifts  which  it  may 
please  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  to  bestow  upon 
you,  to  your  own  comfort,  to  the  help  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  praise  of  his  great  and  wor- 
thy name.  The  prize  is  before  you  :  it  is  a 
prize  not  of  earth  but  of  heaven  ;  not  a  cor- 
ruptible crown,  but  an  incorruptible:  to  be 
obtained,  not  without  conflict,  through  deep 
repentance,  through  the  forsaking  of  sin, 
through  the  way  of  the  cross,  through  the 
life  of  faith,  looking  unto  Jesus.  Piess  on 
towards  this  prize,  we  entreat  you.  Shrink 
not  from  the  warfare:  yield  up  your  hearts 
unreservedly  unto  Him  who  will  fight  for  you, 
the  Captain  of  your  salvation.  So  shall  the 
crown  immortal  be  yours :  so  shall  you  forever 
rejoice  in  God  your  Saviour,  and  adore  his 
abundant  mercy  who  hath  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him  "  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

Given  forth  by  our  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
in  London,  by  adjournments  from  the  22nd 
of  the  Fifth  month,  to  the  1st  of  the  Sixth 
month,  inclusive,  1850,  and  in  and  on  behalf 
thereof  signed  by 

John  Hodgkin, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Unity  of  the  Spirit. 

Those  who  are  faithfully  engaged  to  acquit 
themselves  of  every  duty,  as  in  the  sight  of 
their  Maker,  and  with  his  assistance  endeavour 
to  walk  "in  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
long-suffering  forbearing  one  another  in  love," 
are  only  in  a  situation  "  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  (Eph.  iv. 
2,3.) 

It  matters  not  to  the  unwearied  adversary 
in  what  manner  Christian  union  and  fellow- 
ship is  destroyed  in  the  church,  whether  by  the 
infusion  of  principles,  contrary  to  those  which 
have  long  been  received  and  established ;  by 
stirring  up  uncharitable  and  imbittered  feel- 
ings against  the  brethren,  or  by  urging  to 
creaturely  activity  in  a  zeal  contrary  to  know- 
ledge against  things  which  are  conspicuously 
wrong.  If  he  can  only  break  in  upon  us,  and 
drive  or  entice  us  from  our  sure  dwelling- 
place,  which  has  ever  been  found  a  covert 
from  the  storm — from  a  continual  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth, 
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into  n  dependence  upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  or 
into  an  undue  reliance  upon  pasl  experience, 
In  has  m  some  degree  gained  liis  point,  and 
infringed  on  the  sacred  and  essential  bond  ol 
Christian  unity. 

By  moving  and  acting  from  the  same  holy 
impulse,  the  several  members  of  the  church 
are  pre^served  in  a  healthy  and  improving 
state,  and  though  occupied  in  their  different 
allotments,  harmonize  in  the  one  Spirit,  agree- 
ablv  to  this  beautiful  illustration  of  the  Apos- 
tle's, alter  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  Head, — 
"  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  toge- 
gether.  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work- 
in:;  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  bodv  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love."    (Eph.  iv.  10.) 

State  of  New  York. 

Selected. 

HUMILITY. 

Blessed  arc  (lie  humble  souls  that  see 
Their  emptiness  and  poverty  ; 
Treasures  of  grace  to  them  are  given, 
And  crowns  of  joy  laid  up  in  heaven. 

Blessed  are  the  men  of  broken  heart, 
Who  mourn  for  sin  with  inward  smart; 
There  is  a  stream  divinely  flows, 
A  healing  balm  for  all  their  woes. 

Blessed  are  the  souls  that  thirst  for  grace, 
Hunger  and  long  for  righteousness; 
They  shall  be  well  supplied  and  fed, 
With  living  streams,  and  living  bread. 

Selected. 

THE  RAINBOW. 

When  the  sun  with  cheerful  beams, 

Smiles  upon  a  lowering  sky, 
Soon  its  aspect  softened  seems, 

And  a  rainbow  meets  the  eye. 

Thus  the  Lord's  supporting  power, 

Brightest  to  his  saints  appears, 
When  affliction's  threatening  hour 

Fills  their  sky  with  clouds  and  fears ; 
He  can  wonders  then  perform, 
Paint  a  rainbow  on  the  storm. 

All  their  graces  doubly  shine, 

When  their  troubles  press  them  sore  ; 

Then  the  promises  divine, 

Give  them  joys  unknown  before; 

As  the  colours  of  the  bow 

To  the  cloud  their  brightness  owe. 

Favoured  John  a  rainbow  saw, 
Circling  round  a  throne  above  ; 

Hence  we  now  a  pledge  may  draw 
Of  unchanging  covenant  love  : 

Clouds  awhile  may  intervene, 

But  the  bow  will  still  be  seen. 

Accustom  yourself  to  unreasonableness  and 
injustice.  Let  the  world  be  the  world,  you 
cannot  help  it.  Remain  at  peace  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  who  knows  all  your  trials  and 
permits  them.  Be  satisfied  with  doing  in 
calmness,  what  depends  upon  yourself,  and 
let  the  rest  be  as  if  it  were  not.  You  cannot 
do  too  much  to  correct  your  natural  impetu- 
osity and  habit  of  following  your  love  of  acti- 
vity. To  be  silent,  to  suffer,  to  judge  no  one 
without  actual  necesssity,  and  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  God  within  you,  will  be  like  continual 
prayer  and  sacrifice  of  self. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  RIGHT  ZEAL. 

The  article  lately  inserted  in  "  The  Friend," 
on  the  subject  of  "  Meetings  for  Discipline," 
cannot  fail  to  have  interested  and  comforted 
many  minds,  which  have  been  brought  under 
eNercise,  on  account  of  the  want  of  the  season- 
ing influence  of  Charity  in  the  espousal  ol  even 
a  right  cause.  The  views  which  are  set  forth 
in  this  interesting  communication,  are  in  full 
accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
whereby  we  are  exhorted  to  be  one  another's, 
helpers  in  the  Lord,  to  the  building  up  of  our- 
selves upon  our  most  holy  failh;  kepping  our- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  and  hating  even  the 
garment  spotted  by  the  flesh. 

When  crealurely  zeal  and  wisdom  find  their 
way  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  exercised, 
either  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  how  are  the  beauty 
and  order  of  the  Truth  marred  !  and  how  do 
the  labours  of  those  become  as  spots  in  our 
feasts  !  It  was,  no  doubt,  under  a  deep  sense 
of  this,  that  John  Woolman  in  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing which  he  attended,  was  induced  to  make 
an  humbling  acknowledgment  to  those  present, 
for  having  spoken  in  the  heat  of  an  unlemper- 
ed  zeal,  to  a  subject,  which  he  himself  had 
introduced  into  the  meeting  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

His  mind  having  been  brought  under  exer- 
ts O 

cise  on  the  subject  of  lotteries,  which  were 
then  common,  he  proposed  that  Friends  should 
not  be  held  excused  for  being  concerned 
therein,  even  where  the  law  of  the  land  was 
not  violated.  He  introduced  his  proposition 
at  two  different  times,  at  both  of  which  it  was 
opposed,  which  so  wrought  upon  his  natural 
feelings,  that  he  says:  "  In  the  heat  of  zeal  I 
made  reply  to  what  an  ancient  Friend  said, 
and  when  I  sat  down,  I  saw  that  my  words 
were  not  enough  seasoned  with  charity  ;  and 
after  this  I  spoke  no  more  on  the  subject. 
But,"  says  he,  "  remaining  uneasy  with  my 
manner  of  speaking,  I  could  not  see  my  way 
clear  to  conceal  my  uneasiness  ;  but  was  con- 
cerned that  I  might  say  nothing  to  weaken  the 
cause  in  which  I  had  laboured.  After  some 
close  exercise,  and  hearty  repentance,  that  I 
had  not  attended  closely  to  the  safe  guide,  I 
stood  up,  and  reciting  the  passage,  acquainted 
Friends  that  I  dare  not  go  from  what  I  had 
said  as  to  the  matter,  yet  I  was  uneasy  with 
my  manner  of  speaking,  believing  that  milder 
language  would  have  been  better.  As  this 
was  uttered  in  some  degree  of  creaturely 
abasement,  it  appeared  to  have  a  good  savour 
amongst  us,  after  a  warm  debate." 

Now,  it  is  only  by  attending  to  those  feel- 
ings which  influenced  this  humble  servant  of 
his  Divine  Master,  to  the  subjection  of  his  own 
will,  that  we  can  ever  become  useful  and  effec- 
tual labourers  in  that  cause,  wherein  "  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive  ;  but  be 
gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in 
meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves, if  God  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance,  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  ; 
and  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of 
the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive 
by  him  at  his  will."    it  has  been  foretold  that 


perilous  times  should  come,  wherein  men 
should  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous, 
boasters,  proud,  heady,  high-minded,  &c. ; 
having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the 
power  thereof;  and  now  that  we  see  these 
things,  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  that  time  of  danger,  wherein  some  do  resist 
the  Truth,  and  their  folly  is  manifest  unto  all 
who  do  abide  in  that  which  is  unchangeable; 
and  is  the  unflattering  witness  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to 
every  one  that  believelh.  Now,  if  we  would 
have  the  house  of  David  to  wax  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul  to  become 
weaker  and  weaker,  we  must  apply  our  hearts 
unto  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. 
Then  should  we  know  of  being  qualified  to  fill 
up  our  ranks  in  righteousness,  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  peace  of  our  own  souls. 


For  •'  The  Friend." 

Unity  Amongst  Brethren. 

This  little  contribution  is  with  deference 
offered  for  publication  in  "The  Friend." 
Thou  wilt  perceive  it  has  not  the  city  stamp, 
which  may  perhaps  render  it  to  some  an  ob- 
jectionable production. 

[We  know  not  from  what  neighbourhood 
our  correspondent  writes,  but  would  hope  he 
does  not  meet  wilh  many  who  judge  of  a 
"  production"  by  the  locality  of  its  author. 
We  know  of  none  such,  but  commend  his 
essay  to  their  attentive  perusal,  if  such  there 
be. — Ed.] 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  bre- 
thren to  dwell  together  in  unity,"  &lc. — Psal.  exxxiii. 

It  is  truly  a  source  of  anguish  and  sorrow 
to  the  rightly  exercised  mind,  when  any  inter- 
ruption of  this  harmonious  feeling  exists  among 
brethren.  And  surely,  "  these  things  ought 
not  so  to  be." 

But  we  may  sometimes  be  induced,  rather 
than  interrupt  the  appearance  of  unity,  not  to 
lay  the  testimony  of  Truth  to  the  line ;  and 
when  our  hands  become  weak,  and  our  actions 
will  not  bear  to  be  closely  scrutinized,  we  are 
in  great  danger  of  becoming  strong  advocates 
for  an  abundance  of  love  and  charity,  which 
are  excellent  Christian  virtues,  but  were  never 
intended  to  be  made  a  covering  for  that  which 
stands  opposite  to  the  Truth.  "  Can  two  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed." — Amos.  iii. 
3;  2  Cor.  vi.  14—18. 

John  Griffith  in  his  journal  remarks,  "  I 
have  observed  a  prevailing  disposition  in  some 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  Society,  and 
in  a  great  many  others,  to  cry  up  for  peace 
and  charity,  and  the  maintenance  of  unity, 
and  not  to  press  anything  very  closely,  lest 
the  peace  of  the  Society  should  thereby  be  en- 
dangered," &c. — Lib.  vol.  5,  page  372. 

Hypocrisy  remains,  as  it.  ever  has  been,  no 
Irss  mischievous,  and  much  more  despicable 
than  open  defection.  It  is  like  an  internal 
sore,  whose  withering,  wasting  effects,  mottly 
bring  death  to  its  possessor. 
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The  favourite  theme  of  love  and  forbear- 
ance so  much  used  in  1827,  the  design  of 
which  was  well  understood,  and  in  time  fully 
developed,  that  the  chief  concern  of  those  who 
used  it  most,  and  strenuously  exhorted  Friends 
to  be  very  charitable  and  loving,  was  to  lull 
their  brethren  into  silence  and  apathy,  while 
themselves  and  abettors  were  secretly  striving 
to  sap  and  undermine  the  very  ground-work 
of  our  religious  profession. 

The  truth  seeks  no  compromise,  neither 
does  it  fear  investigation.  Its  followers  have 
but  one  Master,  and  they  are  all  brethren  ; 
and  these  are  they  who  experience  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  substance  of  that  theme  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  the  Psalmist. 

To  preserve  this  unity,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  Friends  closely  observe  the  doctrine 
not  to  premeditate,  contrive,  and  preconcert 
how,  and  in  what  way  matters  of  importance 
which  are  likely  to  come  under  consideration, 
shall  be  disposed  of;  if  so,  weakness  and  dim- 
ness of  vision  must  ensue,  and  we  become  a 
confused  mass  of  diseased  members.  It  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
church,  patiently  to  hear,  duly  consider,  and 
treat  with  all  becoming  respect,  sentiments  ad- 
vanced by  his  fellow  member,  whose  views 
may  not  be  in  unison  with  his,  even  in  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  before  a  matter  be  finally 
determined.  But  one  thing  appears  certain, 
that  out-door  conclusions  come  to  by  members, 
have  never  conferred  a  benefit,  or  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  church  ;  neither  can  they  if 
Christ  be  the  head. 

W. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

The  spirit  in  which  apparently  good  acts 
are  performed,  should  often  be  closely  ex- 
amined, and  all  our  motives  duly  weighed  in 
the  unerring  balance,  lest  the  time  should  come 
when  we  may  be  found  wanting  in  real  virtue, 
and  our  offerings  be  rejected.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  be  employed  in  good  things.  With- 
out seeking  continually  a  right  qualification 
to  do  them  in  a  right  way,  that  will  meet 
Divine  acceptance,  what  will  all  our  works 
avail  ?  As  it  becomes  our  constant  concern  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  teachings  of  One, 
who  teacheth  as  never  man  taught ;  a  skil ful- 
ness in  the  Truth  will  be  acquired,  and  a 
knowledge  obtained,  which  will  lead  to  the 
acceptable  performance  of  all  Christian  duties, 
in  the  best  and  most  successful  manner. 

The  spirit  which  influences  us,  I  believe, 
weighs  far  more  in  the  Divine  sight,  than 
much  labour,  suffering  and  pains,  regardless 
of  this  important  consideration.  David  appears 
to  have  been  sensible  of  the  excellency  of  that 
state  of  mind,  which  is  relieved  from  a  polluted 
conscience  and  improper  feelings,  from  this 
earnest  aspiration,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  aright  spirit  within 
me."  (Psalm  li.  10.)  The  apostle  Paul  also 
beautifully  illustrates  the  necessity  of  a  right 
spirit,  while  enforcing  the  vital  importance  of 
charity,  in  this  language:  "Though  I  speak 
with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding 


brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  though  1 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 
And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burn- 
ed, and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing."    (1  Cor.  xiii.  1 — 3.) 

An  unflinching  testimony  in  favour  of  every 
right  thing,  and  against  all  that  is  wrong,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  oppress  the  pure  seed  of 
life,  is  very  essential ;  but  this  testimony  unless 
it  proceeds  from  a  right  spirit,  will  avail  us 
nothing.  The  spirit  which  prevails  in  us, 
may  be  proved  by  comparing  it  in  the  true 
light  with  that  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who 
when  he  was  buffeted  and  reviled,  reviled  not 
again,  and  who,  though  some  were  not  will- 
ing to  receive  him  and  his  testimony,  re- 
proved those  that  would  destroy  them  ;  and 
who  like  a  sheep  that  is  dumb  before  its 
shearers,  when  persecuted,  opened  not  his 
mouth,  and  prayed  for  his  enemies,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  old  dispensation  which  admitted  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  shadows 
forth  man  in  his  natural  state,  and  he  that  has 
left  a  state  of  nature  for  a  state  of  grace,  can 
see  the  necessity  of  the  change,  and  that  old 
things  must  be  done  away,  and  all  things  be- 
come new.  In  this  desirable  condition,  he 
knows  that  he  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  he  loves  the  brethren,  and  finds  that 
the  rankling  feelings  of  hatred,  revenge,  and 
animosity,  are  changed  for  those  of  long-suf- 
fering, gentleness,  kindness,  and  forbearance, 
while  there  is  a  firm  and  unwavering  testi- 
mony borne  in  favour  of  the  Truth,  and  in 
opposition  to  error.  However  nearly  right 
many  may  seem  in  a  strictness  for. the  letter, 
and  an  apparent  zeal  for  the  Truth,  unless  the 
spirit  in  which  they  act  will  bear  these  unal- 
terable Christian  tests,  which  have  stood  as 
true  touchstones  from  age  to  age,  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable,  that  it  may  be  greatly  to 
their  advantage  deeply  to  ponder  this  expres- 
sion of  the  apostles,  "  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life."    (2  Cor.  iii.  6.) 

State  of  New  York. 


Wanted  Above. — A  distinguished  physician 
of  Chester  county,  gave  the  following  beautiful 
story  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  my  practice  I 
was  called  to  see  an  Irishman's  child,  who  was 
labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 
The  poor  little  fellow  grew  worse  and  worse 
for  several  days,  until  on  one  of  my  visits  I 
found  him  very  low,  his  breathing  extremely 
difficult,  and  the  extremities  almost  cold.  The 
family  saw  and  felt  deeply  the  danger.  When 
I  left  the  house  the  father  followed  me  out  of 
the  door,  and  as  I  mounted  my  horse  he  said  : 
'  Dochter,  dear,  do  ye  think  little  Jemmy  will 
come  out  of  it  V  1  replied,  '  The  case  is  very 
doubtful,  but  there  is  some  hope.'  '  Shure, 
dochter,  an'  I  have  no  hope  at  all ;  none  in  the 
world,  so  I  haven't.  His  mother  an'  me  have 
often  been  speaking  about  him,  so  we  have, 
and  we  never  expected  to  rare  him.  Such 


childer  can't  be  rared,  I  doubt,  they  never  stay 
long.'  '  Why?'  said  I.  '  Ah,  dochter,  he's 
so  crafty.  Ye  wudn't  believe  what  takein  airs 
he  has  wid  him — he's  wanted  above  among 
the  blessed.' " — Ashton's  Philad.  Gaz. 


A  Beautiful  Fire  Proof  Cement. — The 
French  use  a  cement  to  protect  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  their  outbuildings  from  taking  fire, 
composed  of  the  following  materials  : 

"  Lime  sufficient  for  a  bucketful  of  white- 
wash ;  mix  with  a  pailful  of  water,  and  add 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and 
three  pounds  of  salt ;  stir  them  well  together, 
and  the  'cement'  is  completed.  Colouring 
matters,  such  as  lamp-black,  yellow  ochre,  or 
any  other  paint  which  will  resist  the  action  of 
lime,  may  be  added  to  suit  the  fancy  of  those 
who  use  it.  This  cement  is  said  to  afford 
perfect  security  against  sparks.  It  is  very 
durable,  and  does  not  require  to  be  renewed 
oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years.  It  is 
also  ornamental.  By  mixing  lampblack  with 
a  little  Spanish  brown,  a  hue  is  given  to  the 
roofs  very  nearly  remembling  slate." 


A  New  Manure. — Robert  Bryon,  of  Cum- 
berland county,  about  eight  miles  from  Har- 
risburg,  has  been  experimenting  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  make  exhausted  tanbark  avail- 
able and  valuable  as  a  manure.  Besides  his 
magnificent  farm,  he  likewise  carries  on  the 
tanning  business.  Finally,  after  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  many  failures,  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  discovering  a  method  of  producing  from 
the  tan  an  efficient  manure.  This  is  his  plan  : 
He  has  tan  wheeled  out  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  and  levelled  off,  two  or  three  feet 
thick.  Over  this  he  spreads  a  layer  of  two 
or  three  inches  of  lime,  and  over  that 
again  a  stratum  of  tan,  then  a  layer  of  lime, 
and  so  on.  He  lets  the  bed  so  prepared  re- 
main for  two  years  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  bed  of  manure, 
the  effects  of  which  upon  the  land  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  for  the  richness  of  its  piodtict 
and  the  durable  fertility  which  it  imparts. — 
Lancaster  Co.  Pa.  Farmer. 


Advantage  of  having  a  Trunk. — In  refer 
ence  to  the  overloading  of  animals,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  gives  an  anecdote  of  the  elephant 
which  really  goes  far  to  justify  Pope's  epithet 
of  "  half-reasoning,"  as  applied  to  it  : 

"  Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  a  storj 
of  one  of  the  Scinde  elephants,  taken  in  1813 
and  called  by  some  one  Kubador  Moll.  He 
belongs  to  the  baggage  corps,  and  has  beer 
attached  to  a  regiment  marching  up  to  Mool 
tan.  My  letters  (ell  me  that  Kubador  Md 
allows  them  to  load  him  as  much  as  they  like 
and  then,  deliberately,  with  his  trunk,  take 
off  all  beyond  the  quantity  he  thinks  fair  t< 
put  on  his  back.  They  dare  not  put  an} 
thing  on  again." 

Perfection  easily  supports  the  imperfection 
of  others.  . 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"  [Live  the  courage  to  do  without  that  which 
you  do  not  need,  however  much  you  may  ad- 
mire it  ;  and  to  speak  your  mind  when  it  is 
necessary  you  should  do  so,  and  hold  your 
tongue  when  it  is  better  that  you  should  be 
silent. 

Have  the  courage  to  admit  that  you  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  and  you  will  remove 
the  fact  from  the  mind  of  others,  putting  a 
desirable  impression  in  the  place  of  an  unfa- 
vourable one. 

M  Have  the  courage  to  leave  a  company  at 
a  proper  hour  for  so  doing,  however  great  the 
sacrifice ;  and  to  slay  away  from  one  upon 
the  slightest  grounds  for  objection,  however 
gieut  the  temptation  to  go." 

For  "The  Friend." 

SARAH  HADLEY. 

We  believe  the  following  account  of  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  Sarah  Hadley,  (as 
taken  down  at  the  time,)  has  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  and,  although  several  years  have 
elapsed  since  then,  the  sound  Christian  prin- 
ciples therein  promulgated,  are  none  the  less 
instructive.  Should  the  Editor  concur  with 
us  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  by  giving  it 
an  insertion,  he  will  oblige 

A  Subscriber. 

Sarah  Hadley  was  the  wife  of  William  Had- 
ley. of  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Deborah  Lindley,  formerly  of 
Orange  county,  Indiana.  She  was  taken  from 
works  to  rewards,  after  a  long  confinement,  of 
a  lingering  and  painful  disease.  She  bore  her 
afflictions  with  that  patience  and  quietude 
which  becomes  a  Christian.  Her  mind  was 
often  evidently  clothed  with  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence.  About  four  weeks  before 
her  close,  as  the  family  and  several  of  her 
friends  were  sitting  around  in  silence,  she  with 
a  sweet  and  impressive  voice,  spoke  as  follows: 
"  O  !  dearest  Lord  !  I  suffer  much  bodily  pain 
and  affliction,  but  I  never  have  had  cause  to 
complain,  for  on  thee  my  soul  is  stayed  ;  and 
I  pray  thee  lo  preserve  me,  and  enable  me  to 
bear  what  seemeth  good  unto  thee  to  lay  upon 
me.  Oh  !  dearest  Lord,  carry  on  thy  great 
work  until  my  journey's  end.  Oh  Lord,  I 
commit  both  soul  and  body  unto  thee.  I  pray 
thee  to  be  as  a  hedge  around  my  dear  hus- 
band, and  our  dear  lambs,  and  direct  them  to 
thy  heavenly  kingdom."  Soon  after  she  said, 
"  I  could  cry  aloud  to  the  whole  world,  if  they 
could  hear  me,  to  return,  repent,  and  live,  for 
there  is  war  declared  against  the  meek  and 
humble  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  How 
many  whom  I  dearly  love  have  gone  astray, 
far  and  wide,  into  the  barren  mountains  of 
fain  speculation  !  Oh  !  how  my  spirit  mourns 
ror  them,  for  when  the  messenger  shall  come, 
Tiounted  on  the  pale  horse,  in  order  to  sum- 
non  them  away,  to  appear  before  the  Judge 
if  heaven  and  earth,  they  will  find  that  these 
ii^h  mountains,  will  have  to  be  cast  down  at 
he  feet  of  Jesus,  and  they  will  have  to  cry 
mightily  unto  him  for  mercy,  before  they  can 
>e  favoured  to  enter  into  his  joy.  They  will 
lave  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Elins  flicks  ; 
"or  though  they  may  think  those  doctrines  may 


do  to  {toe  by,  they  will  not  do  iodic  by  ;  they 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  Lamb  doth 
reign."  To  her  husband  she  said,  "  My  dear 
husband,  I  know  of  no  lime  that  thou  couldst 
have  done  more  for  me  than  thou  hast  done, 
and  the  Lord  will  bless  thee  therefor;  I  want 
thee  to  instruct  our  dear  children  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  endeavour  to  implant 
in  their  tender  minds,  the  ways  of  truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

At  another  time,  she  was  drawn  forth  in 
supplication  in  the  following  manner:  "Oh  ! 
heavenly  Father,  if  it  be  consistent  with  thy 
holy  will,  remove  this  my  poor  suffering  body 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  my  spirit  to  thy- 
self in  the  heavens  eternal."  After  which,  she 
spoke  with  much  feeling  and  interest  of  the 
loving  kindness  of  the  Lord,  in  bestowing  his 
manilbld  blessings  on  them  ;  but  said,."  I  must 
give  you  all  up,  for  I  am  going  to  the  Father's 
house,  where  there  are  mansions  prepared  for 
you  and  me,  to  meet  again  if  you  keep  your 
places  ;  and  I  wish  you  all  to  give  me  up 
cheerfully." 

A  few  weeks  before  her  departure,  after 
having  given  some  directions  relative  to  her 
interment,  she  broke  forth  in  the  love  of  the 
Father,  in  songs  of  praise  and  prayer.  Soon 
after  this,  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "I  know  thou  lovest5  our  children, 
and  I  believe  thou  will  take  good  care  of 
them."  Then  taking  the  children  severally 
by  the  hand,  she  directed  them  to  be  good 
children,  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  suffered  and  died  on  Mount  Calvary,  to 
save  their  souls  from  sin.  "Love  one  an- 
other," said  she  ;  "  I  am  going  to  leave  you  ; 
and  be  good  and  obedient  to  your  father." 

One  evening  a  number  of  friends  calling  to 
see  her,  she  stated  to  them,  that  her  mind  had 
been  still  and  quiet,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  had  overshadowed  her ;  after  which  she 
supplicated  as  follows  :  "  Oh  !  gracious  Fa- 
ther, if  it  be  consistent  with  thy  holy  will,  cut 
short  thy  work  in  mercy,  and  remove  this  poor 
suffering  body,  that  I  may  pass  from  works  to 
rewards,  '  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'" 

About  a  week  before  her  departure,  she  was 
taken  with  alarming  symptoms  of  dealh.  She 
desired  some  of  her  particular  friends  sent  for, 
which  was  done.  She  expressed  to  them  her 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  I  know  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  and  died  on  Mount 
Calvary,  cried  to  his  Father  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.  Oh  Lord  !  remember  me  a  poor  suf- 
fering one,  and  when  thou  seest.  that  I  have 
suffered  sufficiently,  I  know  thou  wilt  be  pleas- 
ed to  release  me."  Again,  she  said,  "Oh! 
who  can  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them? 
He  is  my  Redeemer — ihe  author  and  finisher 
of  my  faith.  I  wish  the  whole  world  could 
know  that  he  is  my  Mediator  and  my  Re- 
deemer ;  and  I  think  none  can  deny  that,  when 
they  come  to  see  things  as  they  arc.  Oh  ! 
gracious  Lord,  how  can  so  many  deny  thy 
Name,  since  thou,  by  the  shedding  of  thy 
blood  upon  the  cross,  hast  purchased  redemp- 
tion for  all  men  !" 

Thus  we  have  evidence  of  her  departure  out 
of  time,  triumphing  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord 


Jesus  Christ,  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle:  "Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righte- 
ousness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare,  I 
say  at  this  time  his  righteousness  :  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which 
believeth  in  Jesus." — Rom.  hi.  24,  25,  26.  In 
this  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  hope,  she 
continued  firm  unto  the  end,  and  quietly  de- 
parted this  life,  on  the  28th  of  Fourth  month, 
1829,  in  the  33rd  year  of  her  age. 


Life  is  like  a  portentous  cloud  ;  fraught  with 
thunder,  storm  and  rain;  but  religion,  like 
those  streaming  rays  of  sunshine,  will  clothe 
it  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and  fringe  its 
shadowy  skirts  with  gold. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  3,  1850. 


Our  Newport  correspondent  is  informed, 
that  the  article,  "  African  Slave  Trade,"  is 
intended  to  appear  in  our  next. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  minutes  of  the  late  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  being  before  us,  we  shall  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  selections  of  parts  of 
them,  which  are  of  general  interest. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  Part- 
ners Boarding-School,  informs  that  the  total 
number  of  scholars  during  the  winter  term,  was 
101 — G4  boys  and  37  girls.  Of  these,  45  were 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  number.  During  the 
summer  term,  the  total  number  of  pupils  was 
69 — boys  30,  girls  39.  "Ten  pupils  have 
partaken,  each  lor  a  part  of  the  year  of  the 
benefits  of  the  permanent  fund  at  an  expense 
of  $362." 

"  The  Committee  have  long  and  earnestly 
desired  to  have  the  school  select,  and  have 
used  their  endeavours  to  make  it  so.  By 
direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  circular 
was  distributed,  which  provided,  that  if  the 
names  of  100  pupils  should  be  forwarded,  who 
would  be  sent  only  if  this  desirable  result  was 
accomplished,  that  others  should  be  excluded. 
This  circular  was  of  no  avail.  The  Committee 
have  laboured  year  after  year,  but  the  school 
has  not  been  filled  by  Friends'  children,  and 
others  have  consequently  been  admitted  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  avoid  if  possible, 
bringing  the  Yearly  Meeting  into  debt,  which 
it  was  feared  would  not  give  satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding  this  has  been  the  case,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  expenses  of  the  institution  have, 
during  the, past  year,  exceeded  iis  receipts  by 
$  187.38."  We  believe  it.  will  be  found  in  most 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-Schools, 
where  the  practice  has  boon  adopted,  thai  the 
introduction  of  children  not  our  members,  will 
cripple  these  institutions,  both  in  lessening  the 
number  of  Friends'  children  sent  to  them,  and 
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finally  involving  ihem  in  debt.  And  as  our 
zeiil  for  t he  support  of  our  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies flags  and  dies  away,  so  will  a  godly 
concern  to  give  our  children  a  guarded  educa- 
tion in  our  own  seminaries,  under  consistent 
Friends  who  maintain  them  in  life  and  prac- 
tice, die  with  it. 

The  condition  of  the  Boarding-School,  and 
a  proposition  contained  in  the  report  to  close 
it,  if  on  some  further  trial  it  cannot  be  sustain- 
ed select,  was  referred  to  "  the  deliberate  and 
careful  attention  of  a  committee,"  who  at  a 
subsequent  sitting  proposed,  "  that  the  School 
be  continued  on  the  present  system  for  the 
term  ending  in  Tenth  month  next, — that  after 
that  time  it  be  made  an  entirely  select  school, 
as  originally  designed  by  its  founders — leaving 
to  the  committee  some  discretionary  power 
regarding  those  children,  one  of  whose  parents 
may  be  a  member,  and  who  evince  a  desire  to 
educate  and  bring  up  their  children  as  such. 
In  the  meantime,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  committee  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  pro- 
bability of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  offer- 
ing for  the  future,  or  encouragement  afforded 
in  any  other  way,  to  support  the  school  with- 
out expense  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  In  that 
case,  it  is  recommended  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  continue  it  hereafter  ;  but  if  there 
shall  be  no  prospect  of  such  encouragement,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  committee  be  directed  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  property  either  by  sale  or 
lease,  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and  close 
the  school  in  the  spring  of  1851."  The  meet- 
ing approved  of  these  propositions,  and  re- 
quested the  committee  to  carry  them  out. 

At  a  subsequent  sitting,  "  A  Report  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  was  read,  exhib- 
iting a  discouraging  view  of  the  state  of  this 
most  interesting  subject — the  suitable  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  our  youth." 

A  proposition  from  Westbury  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  alter  the  following  rules  of  disci- 
pline on  marriage  engaged  (he  attention  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  referred  to  a  laige 
Committee. 

Former  rules,  edition  1836. — "From  a  sense 
of  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  marriage 
covenant,  as  it  regards  the  safety  of  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  the  preservation  of  Society 
from  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  those 
connections,  it  is  concluded  that  when  any 
Friend  shall  marry  a  person  not  a  member  of 
our  Society — [line  21] — after  being  suitably 
laboured  with,  he  shall  be  disowned  ;  unless  a 
lender  susceptible  state  of  mind  should  be 
manifested  ;  in  which  case  the  meeting  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  thereto.  And  should  the 
person  in  this  slate  of  mind,  present  an  ac- 
knowledgment, evidently  the  result  of  religious 
conviction,  the  Monthly  Meeting  may  accept 
it  as  satisfactory."    Page  59. 

"  2.  In  order  to  prevent  marriages  between 
persons  of  too  near  a  kin,  no  marriage  between 
first  cousins,  03s*  nor  between  a  man  and  his 
deceased  wife's  half-sister,  shall  be  permitted 
among  us;  and  when  any  persons  of  degrees 
of  kindred  as  near  as  these  shall  intermarry, 
they  shall  be  disowned."    Same  page. 

"3.  If  any  Friend  shall  attend  the  marri- 
ages of  those  who  go  out  from  us,  or  mar- 
riages accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  a 


priest,  they  should  be  treated  with  as  disor- 
derly persons."    Page  60. 

"4.  When  persons  who  have  been  disown- 
ed for  marrying  contrary  to  the  order  of  our 
Society,  do,  from  a  religious  sensibility,  wit- 
ness an  exercise  of  mind  that  induces  a  desire 
for  reconciliation  with  the  Society,  no  discour- 
agement should  be  given  by  the  requisition  of 
any  expressions  in  an  acknowledgment,  which 
would  not  accord  with  a  tender  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  harmony,  so  precious  and  ne- 
cessary to  be  maintained  between  husband  and 
wife."  Ibid. 

The  proposed  alterations  are,  1.  "In  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  edition  of  1836,  page  59, 
line  21 — Erase  after  the  word  'Society'  the 
remaining  part  of  the  paragraph,  and  insert  in 
its  place  the  following  :  He  shall  be  disowned, 
unless  upon  being  visited  by  a  committee,  he 
expresses  a  desire  to  be  retained  in  member- 
ship ;  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings, 
and  gives  evidence  of  attachment  to  our  reli- 
gious principles." 

"  2.  On  the  same  page,  in  the  paragraph 
relating  to  marriage  of  persons  near  of  kin, 
erase  the  words— Nor  between  a  man  and  his 
deceased  wife's  half-sister." 

"  3.  On  page  60,  instead  of  the  paragraph 
in  relation  to  attending  the  marriages  of  those 
who  go  out  from  us,  insert  the  following  : 
Friends  are  pressingly  advised  not  to  attend 
the  marriages  of  those  who  go  out  from  us,  or 
marriages  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of 
a  priest.'" 

"  4.  On  the  same  page,  instead  of  the  para- 
graph in  relation  to  the  restoration  of  those 
who  have  been  disowned  for  marrying  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  our  Society,  insert  the 
following:  When  those  who  have  been  dis- 
owned for  marrying  contrary  to  discipline, 
become  desirous  of  being  reunited  to  Society, 
they  may  be  restored  in  the  manner  prescribed 
for  persons  requesting  to  be  received  into 
membership." 

A  report  of  the  committee  appointed  on  this 
proposition  was  produced,  saying,  "  They  have 
given  careful  attention  to  it,  and  after  a  full 
interchange  of  views  thereon,  they  were  nearly 
all  united  in  recommending  that  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  alterations,  as  proposed  by 
that  meeting,  be  adopted  ;  and  that  the  third 
proposed  change  be  rejected." 

A  minuteof  the  Yearly  Meeting  says,  "The 
alterations  proposed  were  seriously  considered, 
compared  with  the  discipline  as  it  now  stands, 
and  with  much  unanimity  adopted." 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  present  into 
much  comment  upon  a  change  of  discipline 
involving  important  testimonies  of  Friends,  for 
which  many  of  our  forefathers  suffered  deeply 
in  various  ways,  and  the  firm  support  of  which 
has  been  a  blessing  to  thousands.  Friends 
have  always  had  a  testimony  against  mixed 
marriages,  and  against  the  practice  of  marry- 
ing by  a  piiest,  or  a  professed  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  When  any  member  violates  the  dis- 
cipline, either  in  marriage  or  in  anything  else, 
we  have  always  believed,  that  Truth  requires 
us  to  testify  against  the  transgression,  or  the 
party  to  bear  his  or  her  testimony,  by  an 
acknowledgment,  which  the  meeting  is  to  de- 
cide whether  it  be  suitable  to  the  occasion.  If 


we  understand  the  above  rule  as  altered,  a 
member  may  marry  a  person  of  another  pro- 
fession, by  the  aid  of  a  hireling  minister,  or  a 
magistrate;  and  if  he  attends  meetings,  ex- 
presses  a  desire  to  be  continued  a  member, 
and  gives  any  evidence  of  attachment  to  our 
principles,  the  Monthly  Meeting  is  to  retain 
him  in  the  Society,  without  any  condemnation 
of  the  act  of  violating  our  testimony  against 
marrying  by  a  priest,  or  for  joining  himself  to 
one  who  is  not  a  member. 

We  apprehend  this  important  change  of 
discipline,  unprecedented  as  far  as  we  know, 
will  bring  distress  on  many  members  through- 
out the  Society,  who  will  regard  it  as  a  depar- 
ture from  that  firm  and  noble  stand,  which 
true  and  faithful  Friends  have  maintained  in 
supporting  the  precious  Christian  testimonies, 
which  the  Lord  Almighty  raised  us  up  as  a 
Society  to  bear.  We  cannot  suppress  our 
deep  concern  for  our  beloved  Society,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  excellent  system  of 
church  government  given  to  us  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  How  can  we  expect  the  bless- 
ed unity  to  be  restored,  which  in  days  past  so 
remarkably  characterized  us  as  a  religious 
body,  if  different  sections,  one  after  another, 
are  bringing  down  the  discipline  to  the  worldly 
mindedness  and  degeneracy,  spreading  over 
so  many  who  have  the  name  of  Friend.  Will 
not  "  the  description  given  by  the  prophet  of 
the  state  of  a  portion  of  Israel,"  partly  quoted 
in  the  minute  on  the  state  of  Society,  become 
applicable,  where  such  degeneracy  is  permitted 
to  prevail  ?  "  Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the 
ground,  he  hath  destroyed  and  broken  her 
bars,  and  her  king  and  her  princes  are  among 
the  Gentiles;  the  law  is  no  more;  her  pro- 
phets also  find  no  vision  from  the  Lord." 
Lam.  ii.  9. 

The  document  prepared  by  the  conferees  at 
Baltimore  was  twice  read,  and  adopted.  The 
committee  was  continued,  and  at  another  sit- 
ting "  the  clerk  stated  that  the  Committee 
continued  to  unite  with  those  of  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  in  General  Conference, 
had  agreed  to  propose,  that  the  time  for  such 
meeting  be  the  first  Second-day  in  Fifth  month 
tiext,  at  Baltimore;  the  proposition  was  agree- 
able to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  concluded  to 
insert  this  information  in  the  epistles  to  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  with  whom  w< 
correspond." 

"  Smith  Upton  and  Paul  Upton  were  release 
ed  from  the  appointment  at  their  own  request.' 

if  A  suggestion  was  made,  whether  a  change 
in  the  time  of  this  meeting's  being  held,  migh 
not  usefully  be  made,  so  that  it  should  com 
mence  about  the  middle  of  the  week  insteac 
of  Seventh-day.  The  proposition  engaged  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting,  and  was  referret 
to  next  Yearly  Meeting  for  further  attention.' 

The  meeting  closed  its  sittings  on  Sixth 
day,  31st  of  the  Fifth  month  last. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1850,  Eleanor 
wife  of  Joseph  Matlack,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  in  th 
95th  year  of  her  age ;  an  esteemed  member  and  fo 
many  years  an  overseer,  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
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For  ••  The  Friend.*' 

African  Slave  Trade. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Sixth  mo.  22d,  1850. 
To  the  Editor  of  "The  Friend,"— 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  recently 
given  place  in  "  The  Friend,"  to  a  notice  of 
the  African  Slave  trade.  As  its  writer  truly 
observes, — brute  beasts  are  probably  never 
subjected  to  such  indescribable  sufferings  as 
the  poor  Africans  are  doomed  to  undergo  at 
the  hands  of  citizens  of  what  are  called  Chris- 
tian nations  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  lower  order  of  the  animal  creation 
Could  survive  such  intense  cruelties  as  aro  in- 
flicted on  the  wretched  victims  of  this  diaboli- 
cal trade  in  human  beings.  Had  such  horrors 
as  are  now  daily  and  hourly  being  enacted, 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  or  the 
pen  of  the  historian,  ihey  would  have  been 
deemed  fables  at  the  present  day.  Who  can 
read  as  contained  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Westminster  Review,  (January,  1850,)  the 
testimony  given  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Jose 
E.  Cliffe,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament, 
and  not  feel  their  hearts  crushed  as  it  were, 
within  them,  at  the  revelations  made  of  the 
dreadful  depravity  of  the  slave  dealer,  and  of 
the  indescribable  agonies  of  his  victims.  That 
this  traffic  involves  in  its  prosecution  almost 
every  flagrant  crime,  made  capital  by  the  laws 
of  civilized  nations,  and  a  complication  of  cru- 
elty and  misery  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  conceive  of,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt.  Why  is  it  then,  that  the  multi- 
tude of  journals  and  newspapers  that  circulate 
among  us,  so  seldom  allude  to  this  dreadful 
evil,  and  still  more  rarely  enter  into  its  details  ? 
Were  the  editors  of  the  public  prints  in  the 
United  Slates  to  bestow  the  same  efforts  in 
procuring  facts  and  details  relating  to  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  allot  as  much  space 
in  their  columns  to  that  subject,  as  was  lately 
devoted  to  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Park- 
man,  I  believe  that  it  would  have  the  effect  so 
to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  its 
enormities,  that  it  wouid  not  again  slumber, 


until  some  effectual  means  were  devised  for  its 
speedy  and  total  suppression.  Why  is  it  then, 
that  one  solitary  murder  should  thus  so  pow- 
erfully move  the  sensibilities,  the  passions,  or 
the  curiosity  of  the  community, — whilst  thou- 
sands of  other  murders  and  outrages  of  eaual 
magnitude,  should  be  allowed  to  occur'  almost 
unheeded  ?  Are  we  willing  to  admit,  that  the 
intense  interest  that  was  manifested  in  the  de- 
tail of  the  murder  of  Park  man,  sprang  from 
the  selfish  sentiment,  that  we  ourselves  are  in- 
dividually liable  to  be  made  the  victim  of  such 
a  crime,  whilst  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  murderers  of  the  poor  African  '.'  Will  such 
a  plea  as  this  avail  us  when  we  come  to  settle 
our  final  account  before  the  great  Judge  of 
all  ?  How  can  we  as  Christians  reconcile  such 
selfishness,  with  that  injunction  of  Him  whom 
we  profess  to  follow  and  obey, — to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves?  And  if  we  really 
love  others  as  ourselves,  will  we  not  seek  to 
relieve  their  suffering?  Yea,  will  we  not  be 
willing  to  suffer  with  them,  until  they  are  re- 
lieved ?  As  Christ  suffered  for  all,  so  will  he 
incline  the  true  children  of  his  kingdom  to 
suffer,  in  a  degree,  for  all.  The  love  with 
which  he  inspires  their  hearts,  is  universal  in 
its  character ;  it  is  circumscribed  by  no  bounds, 
but  sympathises  with  suffering  wherever  it  is 
Ucovn  to  exist. 

Perhaps  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  has  never 
been  more  beautifully  exemplified  by  any  of 
his  followers,  than  in  the  life  of  John  Wool- 
man.  So  closely  did  this  childlike  Christian 
walk  with  God, — so  carefully  did  he  watch 
every  manifestation  of  His  blessed  Spirit  in 
his  heart, — so  meekly  and  trustingly  did  he 
obey  its  every  intimation  of  duty, — that  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  so  complete  a  victory 
over  self  and  his  own  will,  that  his  heavenly 
Father  in  love  condescended  to  make  known 
to  him  in  a  vision,  that  he  whom  the  world 
knew  as  John  Woolman,  had  ceased  to  live, — 
that  John  Woolman  was  dead — (dead  to  the 
spirit  of  this  world) — and  that  Christ  alone 
lived  in  him.  It  is  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, that  during  the  continuance  of  this  same 
vision,  there  was  shown  this  faithful  servant 
of  the  Most  High,  a  mass  of  human  beings,  in 
a  direction  between  the  south  and  the  east,  in 
as  great  misery  as  they  could  be  and  live, 
with  whom  it  was  signified  to  him  he  was 
mixed,  and  might  not  henceforth  consider  him- 
self a  distinct  being  from  them. 

It  is  recorded  in  scripture  by  that  loved 
Apostle,  who  was  wont  to  lean  upon  his  Sa- 
viour's breast,  that  when  his  Divine  Master 
announced  to  his  disciples,  that  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  near  at  hand,  that,  he  also  told 
them  he  had  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
them,  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive ;  but  that  he  (whose  name  was  Truth) 


when  he  went  his  way  to  his  Father  who  sent 
him,  would  send  unto  them  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
who  would  reprove  the  world,  and  guide  his 
faithful  ones  unto  all  truth. 

In  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  whilst  personally  with  men,  and  in 
unison  with  the  progressive  character  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  both  as  it  operates  in  the 
hearts  of  his  obedient  children  individually, 
and  in  its  extension  on  earth,  the  same  watch- 
ful and  obedient  child  of  the  light — John 
Woolman — appears  to  have  been  among  the 
first  who  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to 
bear  testimony  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  an 
incentive  to  regard  with  charity  the  sentiments 
of  others  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery, 
that  although  George  Fox,  and  perhaps  some 
others  of  the  early  Friends,  did  not  unite 
with  the  system,  yet  they  were  far  from 
regarding  it  as  being  so  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  as  did  John  Woolman, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  at  a  later  day. 

From  the  exercise  that  had  long  weighed 
on  the  mind  of  John  Woolman,  and  from  the 
direction  in  which  the  mass  of  human  misery 
was  discerned  by  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vision  pointed  to  the  victims  of  the 
Africa:-  slave  trach. 

Called  as  "  Friends"  seemed  to  have  been, 
to  bear  unadulterated  testimony  to  that  all- 
comprehensive  truth,  which  in  all  charity 
may  be  well  said  to  be  the  only  foundation  of 
all  true  religion  that  ever  was,  or  that  ever 
will  be  preached  on  earth,  the  grace  of  God 
through  his  Spirit  Christ  Jesus  indwelling  in 
the  lieart,  in  the  light  of  which  man  can  alone 
acceptably  worship  his  Maker,  or  labour  in 
his  cause, —  1  am  well  aware,  alihough  not 
myself  a  member  of  any  religious  Society, — 
that  all  faiihful  believers  in  this  Divine  truth, 
who  are  watchfullv  obedient  to  its  teachings, 
cannot  lightly  engage  even  in  philanthropic 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  good ;  being 
taught  of  God,  that  his  children  must  still  be 
as  wise  as  serpenis,  if  they  would  continue  as 
harmless  as  doves.  Undirected  by  this  sure 
guide  wiihin,  the  most  promising  plans  devised 
in  the  wisdom  of  short-sighted  man,  often  re- 
sult in  an  aggravation  of  evils  thev  were  in- 
tended to  cure;  and  judging  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  perhaps  (here  is  no  subject 
that  would  seem  to  require  greater  circumspec- 
tion from  the  friends  of  humanity  in  approach- 
ing, than  t ha t  of  African  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  We  are  all  perhaps,  aware,  that  they 
both  originated  (as  regards  America)  in  the 
misdirected  philanthropy  of  Las  Casns,  the 
Spanish  missionary,  w ho,  moved  by  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  by  his  countrymen  on  I  ho  peer 
Indians  of  Hiapntiiolu,  conceived  the  idea  of 
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substituting  Africans  in  their  place,  as  being  a 
race  belter  able  to  endure  hardships,  than 
were  the  frail' aborigines  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  adoption  of  his  project  resulted 
in  spreading  negro  slavery  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  world,  without  perceptibly 
benefiting  the  class  whose  sufferings  he  sought 
to  relieve.  And  it  seems  that  almost  every 
effort  since  made  by  the  friends  of  the  poor 
negro  in-  his  behalf,  has  continued  to  aggra- 
vate, rather  than  to  mitigate  his  woes.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  those  two  pro- 
minent measures  for  his  relief — the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  by  most  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  that  of  negro  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies.  These  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  subsequent  acts  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, have  probably  brought  more  ills  upon 
ihe  African  race,  than  would  have  arisen  from 
any  scheme  that  the  ingenuity  of  men  could 
have    designedly   contrived  for    their  hurt. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  that  led  to 
such  a  policy,  the  acts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment equalizing  the  duties  on  foreign  and 
colonial  sugar,  transferred  the  supplying  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  with  the  immense 
amount  of  that  article  consumed  by  them, 
mostly  to  Brazil  and  Cuba.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  produced  through  the  unrequited  toil  of 
some  800,000  negroes,  labouring  in  Jamaica 
and  in  other  British  colonies.  These  people 
were  acclimated,  accustomed  to  work,  protect- 
ed in  some  degree  by  law,  and  surrounded  by 
many  conveniences  and  arrangements,  tending 
to  increase  the  products  of  their  labour.  But 
now  most  of  these  were  to  be  obtained  from 
plantations  in  Brazil  and  Cuba,  newly  opened, 
without  conveniences  or  suitable  arrangements 
either  to  aid  in  the  labour,  or  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor  negroes,  who  are  there 
systematically  worked  to  death,  and  their 
numbers  replenished  through  means  of  the 
African  slave  trade, — attended  by  such  appall- 
ing horrors  as  are  described  by  Dr.  Cliffe,  and 
a  waste  of  human  life,  amounting,  as  has  been 
estimated  by  Buxton  after  years  of  earnest  in- 
vestigation, to  one  thousand  victims  daily. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  their  measures,  stimulate  the  cupidity 
of  unprincipled  slave  merchants  to  a  pitch  that 
defies  all  law,  which  on  the  other  they  seek  to 
restrain  by  blockading  the  slave  ports  with 
armed  cruisers,  which  succeed  in  harrassing 
and  intercepting  only  enough  of  the  slaves,  to 
render  the  accommodations  which  even  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  men-stealers,  would 
otherwise  provide  for  the  preservation  of  their 
wretched  victims — secondary,  to  escape  from 
capture,  and  instead  of  using  roomy  ships  as 
formerly,  sharp,  contracted  vessels,  built  with 
a  view  to  sailing  fast,  rather  than  carrying, 
are  employed,  into  which  the  poor  creatures 
are  literally  packed,  and  whose  dreadful  suf- 
ferings are  often  still  more  fatally  prolonged, 
from  the  vessels  thus  freighted  being  driven 
by  the  cruisers,  to  seek  their  intended  ports  in 
America  by  exceedingly  circuitous  routes,  by 
which  they  hope  to  elude  all  pursuit,  save  that 
of  the  ravening  monsters  of  the  deep,  who 
track  the  groaning  charnel  ship  from  shore  to 
shore,  feasting  on  human  corpses  cast  daily 
in  her  bloody  path.    As  the  slave  markets  in 
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Cuba  and  Brazil  are  as  amply  supplied  as  they 
could  be,  were  the  trade  left  entirely  unob- 
structed, it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  all  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  its  way,  has  as  yet  only 
tended  greatly  to  add  to  the  number,  as  well 
as  to  increase  the  miseries  of  the  victims  torn 
from  bleeding  Africa.  But  the  indications 
now  are,  that  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  will  all  soon  abandon  the  system  of 
blockade;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  plan 
will  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  traf- 
fic, with  which  the  friends  of  peace  may  con- 
scientiously unite.  It  is  possible  that  Congress 
may,  ere  long,  take  the  subject  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration,  with  the  view  of  devising 
some  more  effectual  plan  for  the  annihilation 
of  this  dreadful  commerce,  in  which  our  citi- 
zens and  vessels  seem  to  be  increasingly  con- 
cerned, than  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  The 
plan  of  African  colonization  may  then  be 
urged  upon  their  attention;  and  should  they 
be  induced  to  investigate  the  subject,  it  seems 
to  me  hardly  possible,  that  they  should  fail  to 
be  deeply  impressed  with  its  merits,  when  facts 
will  disclose  to  them  that  a  little  society  with 
an  outlay  of  less  than  one  million  of  dollars, 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  founding  of  a  new 
colony,  and  in  suppressing  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  slave  coast  of  western  Africa, — whilst 
the  three  greatest  powers  of  the  earth,  after 
expending  some  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  warlike  attempts  to  annihilate  the 
trade,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  all 
their  efforts  and  outlay  of  money,  has  tended 
to  aggravate,  rather  than  to  cure  the  evil.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  armed  squadron  kept  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  by  the  United  States,  is  but 
little  short  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — 
a  sum  which,  if  appropriated  to  the  peaceful 
extension  of  the  colonies  on  the  coast,  would, 
judging  from  the  past,  soon  extinguish  the 
slave  trade,  and  afford  a  means  for  the  civili- 
zation of  Africa.  Well  indeed,  might  our 
rulers  be  said  to  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  should  they,  when  the  facts  are  all  before 
them,  long  hesitate  in  deciding  upon  which 
plan  to  pursue  in  future. 

Our  country  is  at  this  time  sorely  agitated 
with  dissensions  growing  out  of  the  question  of 
domestic  slavery.  Should  the  acrimonious 
controversy  now  raging,  so  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  occasion  a  dissolution  of 
the  national  Union,  the  consequences  may  be 
terrible  indeed.  The  contest,  so  far,  seems  in 
many  instances,  to  have  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
asperating the  friends  of  the  negro  against  the 
master,  rather  than  to  inflame  their  love  for 
the  slave  ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that,  the  coloured  people  in  our  country 
have  deeply  partaken  of  the  same  feeling. 
This  has  been  fully  met  by  corresponding 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholders  ;  and 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  events  that 
might  follow  a  disruption  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. War  is  dreadful  in  its  every  aspect, 
especially  civil  war ;  but  terrible  indeed  would 
be  a  civil  war  between  the  two  races  at  the 
South  ;  and  whatever  might  be  its  early  inci- 
dents, the  contest  in  all  human  probability, 


would  result  in  the  discomfiture,  and  perhaps 
extermination  of  the  coloured  race;  and  thus 
another  woe  be  permitted  to  fall  on  the  chil- 
dren of  Africa,  induced  by  the  misdirected 
efforts  of  their  friends.  Then,  indeed,  would 
the  honest-hearted,  who  had  in  the  slightest 
degree  assisted  in  promoting,  or  in  retaiding 
public  measures  in  the  least  affecting  such 
events,  be  led  to  examine  closely  the  grounds 
of  their  actions  ;  and  well  will  it  be,  should  that 
hour  of  trial  come,  that  all  such  can  then  feel 
an  assurance  in  their  hearts,  that  they  have 
not  unbidden  put  forth  their  hand.  Often  of 
late,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  the  true  sheep 
of  Christ  cannot  be  too  careful  how  they  enter 
into  the  conflicts  of  the  present  day, — and  that 
they  go  not  out  of  their  quiet  fold  of  them- 
selves,— but  wait  until  they  are  put  forth  and 
led  by  their  heavenly  Shepherd,  lest  whilst 
anxious  to  engage  in  schemes  of  seeming  good, 
they  become  entangled  with  the  contrivances 
of  men,  and  in  creaturely  wisdom,  mistaking 
the  voice  of  the  false,  for  that  of  the  true 
Shepherd,  are  beguiled  into  the  wilderness, 
and  there  scattered  and  torn. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Email's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

"  With  respect  to  the  lowest,  class  of  the 
Russian  population,  the  artisans  and  day  la- 
bourers, the  account  of  their  condition  does 
not  belong  so  much  to  tlie  description  of  the 
capital  as  to  that  of  the  empire  at  large.  But 
we  may  here  mention  a  portion  of  this  class, 
peculiar  to  the  capital,  we  mean  the  Artel- 
child,  or  members  of  a  brotherhood,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  as  messengers  and  porters  by 
the  wealthy  foreign  merchants.  Where  reck- 
onings or  tallies  are  to  be  kept,  these  men  are 
always  preferred,  and  receive  better  pay  than 
is  otherwise  usual  in  Russia,  on  account  of 
their  incorruptible  honesty.  These  men, 
whose  only  fortune  is  their  labour,  are  col- 
lectively sureties  for  each  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity ;  and  this  kind  of  bail  has  had  such  an 
effect,  that  large  sums  of  money  are  frequently 
intrusted  to  an  Artelchiki  to  make  purchases 
or  pay  away.  Many  traces  may  be  found  in 
Russia  of  a  tendency  to  form  similar  associa- 
tions for  the  sake  of  improving  the  credit  of  a 
particular  business. 

"  Peasant  serfs,  who  wish  to  earn  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood  in  the  capital,  receive  from 
their  masters  written  permission  to  leave  their 
native  farms  or  village  for  a  certain  time. 
Should  their  efforts  prosper,  they  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  prolonged  leave  of  absence, 
and  in  this  way  they  often  become  permanent 
settlers  in  St.  Petersburg.  To  this  class  be- 
long all  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles  for  hire  in 
the  streets.  Their  number  increases  very 
much  in  winter,  because  the  wooden  sledges 
used  during  that  season,  and  which  are  made 
by  the  peasants  themselves,  are  much  cheaper 
and  more  easily  procured  than  the  Droshki, 
or  elegant  spring  carriages  of  summer.  The 
owners  of  the  latter  usually  begin  business  in 
the  remote  quarters  of  the  town,  where  old  and 
worn-out  vehicles  are  used,  and  when  they 
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have  acquired  as  much  as  enables  them  10  buy 
a  better  description  of  carriage,  they  ply  in  the 
fashionable  streets.  There  is  no  fixed  rale  of 
payment  for  them  ;  but  the  hire  depends  on  the 
goodness  of  the  carriage;  yet  competition  and 
usage  have  so  Air  ascertained  it,  that  attempts 
to  extort  are  very  rarely  made  except  on 
foreigners." 

"The  extremely  moderate  remuneration 
with  which  these  people  are  satisfied  for  their 
labour,  is  explained  by  the  frugal  simplicity  of 
their  way  of  living.  The  boatmen  and  drivers 
sleep  even  during  the  cold  nights  of  spring  in 
their  wherries  and  their  carts.  To  make  this 
more  easy  for  the  latter,  cribs  for  the  horses 
are  set  up  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  ;  and 
during  the  winter,  fires  are  kindled  in  some 
open  places  through  the  town,  which  render 
it  still  practicable  to  live  wholly  out  of  doors. 

*'  Their  clothing  is  so  strictly  in  accordance 
with  primitive  usage,  that  not  only  is  it  very 
easily  procured,  but  they  can  even,  many  of 
them,  make  it  themselves.  Their  food  is  also 
of  the  simplest  kind,  while  at  the  same  lime 
the  satisfying  of  such  wants  is  facilitated  here, 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  for  all  who  are 
content  to  abide  by  the  national  customs.  In 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  seen  at 
all  times  a  great  quantity  and  variety  of  arti- 
cles of  food  at  the  lowest  possible  price." 

"A  want  rendered  indispensable  by  usage 
is  that  of  the  vapour  bath,  the  gratification  of 
which  nevertheless  is  brought  by  the  universal 
demand  within  the  reach  of  all.  Baths  of 
good  size,  well  provided  and  extremely  cheap, 
are  opened  in  all  parts  of  the  town  :  Sunday 
evening,  in  particular,  seems  lo  be  set  apart 
for  this  pleasure,  and  the  lower  orders  may  be 
then  seen  flocking  in  families  together  to  the 
baths.  These  when  heated  may  be  discovered 
a  good  way  off  by  the  aromatic  odour  of  the 
soaked  birch  twigs  and  leaves  which  are  used 
in  the  baths  for  rubbing  the  skin." 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Russian  capital,  we  will  pass,  natu- 
rally enough,  to  a  description  of  the  vegetable 
world  in  its  vicinity. 

"  Wherever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  the  natural  vegetation  remains  undisturb- 
ed by  man,  the  white  birch  predominates,  de- 
cidedly, in  the  woods,  and  here  it  arrives  at  a 
height  and  a  degiee  of  beauty  which  it  never 
attains  in  its  solitary  sites  in  Germany.  The 
trees  which  rank  next  in  frequency — of  those 
which  seem  to  be  indigenous — are  black  pop- 
lar, elm,  and  service.  About  four  miles  north- 
east of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  the  Finnish 
colonies  of  Pergola  and  Manilofka,  are  some 
dreary  pine  woods,  which  recall  to  mind  much 
more  forcibly  than  those  birch  trees  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  region  towards  the  south- 
west, and  the  smaller  plants  alone  bear  witness 
on  attentive  examination  to  (he  difference  of 
climate.  Thus  the  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  the 
favourite  meadow  herbage  of  the  Alps,  grows 
here  much  more  luxuriantly  than  in  Germany, 
and  often  takes  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ground.  It  was  already  in  flower  on  the  8th 
of  June.* 


*  "  It  flowers  in  Breslau  [lat.  51°  7']  on  the  31st  of 
May."    The  latitude  of  St.  Petersburg  is  5<)°  57'. 


(  "  How  favourable  the  climate  and  soil  of  J 
St.  Petersburg  are  to  the  growth  of  trees,  may 
jbo  seen  on  the  islands  in  the  Neva,  where  the 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  render  the  land- 
scape quite  charming.  Cornel,  mountain  ash 
and  alder,  fill  up  the  intervals  between  noble 
birches,  elms,  limes,  poplars  and  maples. 
Beech  trees  are  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
though  occurring  at  Manilofka.  The  horse- 
chestnut  is  totally  absent  from  the  natural 
woods,  and  is  cultivated  as  a  rarity  only  in 
sheltered  places  in  plantations,  I  saw  it  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  in  St.  Petersburg,  grow- 
ing under  glass,  while  at  Riga  it  thrives  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  not  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  soil,  which  here  proves  fatal  to  this  tree, 
but  the  intense  cold  of  a  few  days  in  winter. 
A  degree  of  cold,  however,  quite  as  intense  as 
that  felt  at  St.  Petersburg,  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  most  southern  parts  of  Russian  Asia,  a 
fact  which  proves  that  botanists  do  not  speak 
vefy  accurately  when  they  say  that  northern 
Asia  is  the  native  country  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut. The  Ilobinia  Caragana,  [a  species  of 
locust]  introduced  from  the  south-east,  is  here 
planted  for  hedges,  and  spreads  like  an  indi- 
genous plant,  while  in  Central  Siberia  it  does 
not  pass  north  of  the  53d  parallel,  according  to 
Gmelin.  Indeed  it  stops  at  the  sources  of  the 
Obi,  the  Tom  and  Yenisei. 

"  The  20th  of  May  seems  to  be  the  day 
when  the  leaves  of  the  birch  here  unfold  them- 
selves. On  the  25th,  the  leaflets  of  the  ser- 
vice were  fully  developed,  the  limes  being  in 
leaf  at  the  same  time,  and  the  willows  in 
flower.  The  flowers  of  Syringa  vulgaris 
[lilac]  and  Robinia  Caragana  opened  on  the 
30th.  With  respect  to  the  first  manifestations 
of  vegetable  life,  the  25th  of  May  here  appears 
to  correspond  with  the  25th  of  April  at  Ber- 
lin ;  but  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  the 
various  phenomena  of  development  succeed 
one  another,  as  we  go  northwards,  was  here 
very  manifest.  The  ice  disappears  from  the 
Neva  on  the  22d  of  April  ;  in  thirty  days  the 
birch  trees  are  in  leaf,  and  in  seven  more  the 
Syringa  flowers."  "  The  budding  of  the  birch 
takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  forty  days  later 
than  at  Breslau."  It  is  followed  by  the  bud- 
ding of  the 

"  Mountain  ash  at  Breslau  in  6  days,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  2  days. 
Lime-tree  15  5 

Flowering  of  the  Syringa  39  10 
OlWlchemilla  vulgaris  51  18 

"  The  development  of  vegetation  seems  to 
be  three  times  as  rapid  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
May,  as  at  Breslau  in  April.  The  difference 
in  time  between  like  phenomena  at  different 
places  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  stage  of 
vegetation  considered  is  early.  This  fact 
proves  how  much  the  phenomena  of  vegetation 
depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  air." 

Here  we  would  suggest  that  there  is  another 
circumstance  upon  which  the  rapid  development 
of  vegetation  in  regions  remote  from  the  equator, 
depends  as  much,  probably,  as  upon  the  late- 
ness, and  consequently  higher  temperature,  of 
the  season  at  which  it  comes  forward.  Light 
is  known  to.be  essential  to  the  mysterious 
process  of  vegetation.  Duting  the  day  the 
plant  extracts  carbon — its  most  important  in- 


gredient— from  the  atmosphere,  and  probably 
also  from  the  soil  ;  while  during  the  night  it 
parts  with  a  portion  of  its  carbon.  Now,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  light  at  any  place,  the 
more  rapid — other  things  being  equal — must 
be  the  vegetation.  Again,  the  further  we  re- 
cede from  the  equator  (during  the  summer 
half  of  the  year),  or  the  nearer  the  time  of 
year  approaches  to  the  summer  solstice,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  light  daily  received 
from  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  more  rapid 
the  process  of  vegetation. 

(To  be  continued. J 


A  heated  imagination,  violent  feelings,  hosts 
of  reasons,  and  volleys  of  words,  effect  no- 
thing. The  right  way  is  to  act  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  divested  of  self,  doing  according 
to  the  light  we  have,  what  we  are  able  to  do, 
and  satisfied  with  what  success  He  may  grant 
us.  This  is  a  joyful  state  of  self  oblivion  that 
too  few  persons  understand.  A  word  uttered 
in  this  simplicity  and  peace,  produces  a  greater 
effect,  than  all  the  most  violent  and  eager 
efforts.  As  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  speaks, 
it  speaks  with  his  power  and  authority ;  it 
enlightens,  it  persuades,  it  touches,  it  edifies. 


From  the  North  American  St,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  National  Intelligencer  has  received  in- 
formation from  the  party  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Stansbury,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineer  corps,  which  is  engaged  in  an  ex- 
amination and  hydrographic  survey  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  despatches  are  as  late 
as  the  10th  of  March  last,  and  during  the  pre- 
vious six  months  the  party  were  completely 
isolated  by  the  impenetrable  snows  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Captain  Stansbury 
says  :— 

"  The  winter  season  here  has  been  long  and 
very  severe,  commencing  about  the  middle  of 
November.  To-day  (Feb.  26)  the  mountains 
are  white  with  snow,  and  in  many  of  the  can- 
ons it  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet  deep,  reaching 
to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  Although  only 
in  the  latitude  of  40  deg.  46  m.,  it  has  more 
than  equalled  in  severity  the  winter  of  last 
year  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  an  unusual 
one,  and  it  is  even  now  quite  uncertain  when 
it  will  terminate." 

The  following,  which  he  writes  under  date 
of  the  16lh  of  March,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest,  confirming  as  it  does,  the  accounts 
previously  given  by  Fremont,  and  others.  He 
says : 

"  The  mountain  passes  are  fuller  of  snow 
than  ever.  Yesterday  morning  we  found  that 
five  inches  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night, 
and  last  night  nearly  as  much.  This  is  on 
the  plains  ;  in  the  mountains  the  fall  is  from 
four  to  six  times  greater,  the  condensation  of 
the  atmospheric  vapour  being  there  much 
more  rapid  and  complete.  At  this  moment, 
while  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the  plains, 

it  is  snowing  furiously  among  ihe  peaks." 

#  #  #  #  # 

"  After  completing  the  reconnoisance  of  Ca- 
che Valley,  we  returned   to  our  camp  on 
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Bear  river.  When  Col.  Porter  returned  to 
his  ost,  the  provision  train  was  despatched 
down  ihe  east  shore  of  the  Salt  Lake,  under 
Lieut.  Howland,  of  tho  Rifles,  .with  orders  to 
report  to  Lieut.  Gunnison,  whilst  I,  accompa- 
nied by  Dr.  Blake,  wilh  a  party  of  four  men 
and  sixteen  mules,  addressed  myself  to  make 
the  tour  around  the  western  side  of  the  Lake. 
This  trip  was,  by  many  of  the  old  mountain- 
eers, considered  rather  hazardous,  especially 
at  that  late  season  of  the  year.  Many  of 
them  had  tried  it,  but  none  had  ever  succeeded 
in  achieving  it.  The  country  was  represented 
to  be  barren  in  the  extreme,  and  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  destitute  of  fresh  water. 

"  In  addition  to  which,  some  disturbances 
and  ill  feeling  had  taken  place  between  the 
whites  and  the  Snake  or  Shoshonee  Indians, 
arising  out  of  a  gross  outrage  which  had  been 
wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  latter  by  a  band  of 
unprincipled  emigrants,  in  which  several  of 
their  men  were  killed  and  women  violated  and 
murdered.  I  was  determined,  however,  to 
proceed  ;  and,  having  provided  ourselves  with 
some  India  rubber  bags  for  '  packing'  water  in 
case  of  necessity,  on  the  19th  of  October  we 
commenced  our  journey.  We  were  also  pro- 
vided with  one  soldiers'  tent  and  one  wall  tent 
fly,  for  protection  from  rains ;  but  they  were 
of  little  use,  as  but  in  one  or  two  instances 
could  poles  be  procured  for  stretching  them, 
so  utterly  destitute  of  timber  was  the  region 
through  which  we  passed.  The  journey  occu- 
pied us  until  the  8th  of  November. 

"  We  found  that  the  whole  western  shore  of 
the  lake  consists  of  immense  level  plains  of 
soft  mud,  inaccessible  within  many  miles  of 
the  water's  edge  to  the  feet  of  mules  or  horses, 
heing  traversed  frequently  by  meandering  rills 
of  salt  and  sulphur  water,  which  apparently 
sink  and  seem  to  imbue  and  saturate  the  whole 
soil,  rendering  it  miry  and  treacherous.  These 
plains  are  but  little  elevated  above  the  present 
level  of  the  lake,  and  have,  without  doubt,  at 
one  time,  not  very  long  since,  formed  a  part 
of  it :  for  it  is  evident  that  a  rise  of  but  a  few 
inches  will  at  once  cover  the  greater  portion 
of  these  extensive  areas  of  land  with  water 
again.  I  do  not  think  I  hazard  much  by  say- 
ing that  a  rise  of  one  -foot  in  the  lake  would 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  its  present  area. 

"  The  plains  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
denuded  of  vegetation,  excepting  occasional 
patches  of  Artemisias  and  1  grease  wood,1  and 
they  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  water  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  one  to  convince  himself  that  he 
is  not  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake 
itself.  This  is  owing  /o  the  crystallization  of 
minute  portions  of  salt  on  the  surface  of  the 
mud,  and  the  oozy  slime  occasioned  by  the 
complete  saturation  of  the  soil  with  moisture. 
From  this  cause,  also,  arises  a  mirage,  which 
is  greater  here  than  I  ever  witnessed  else- 
where; distorting  objects  in  the  most  grotesque 
manner,  and  giving  rise  to  optical  illusions 
almost  beyond  belief.  I  anticipate  serious  an- 
noyance from  this  cause,  in  making  the  trian- 
gulation. 

"In  an  estimated  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  on  one  part  of  the  route,  fresh 
water  and  grass  were  found  only  in  one  spot, 


about  midway  of  this  stretch,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  subsist  our  animals,  that  is,  to  keep 
life  in  them,  by  serving  them  out  a  pint  of 
water  each,  night  and  morning,  taken  from 
the  India-rubber  bags  packed  upon  their  backs. 
The  first  part  of  this  desert  was  about  seventy- 
five  miles  in  extent,  and  occupied  us  two  days 
and  a-half  to  cross  it,  travelling  all  day,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  night;  walking  a  great 
portion  of  the  way  to  relieve  the  mules,  which 
began  to  sink  under  the  want  of  sustenance 
and  water. 

"  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  desert  we 
crossed  a  Jield  of  solid  salt,  which  lay  en- 
crusted upon  the  level  mud  plain,  so  thick  that 
it  bore  up  the  mules  loaded  with  their  packs 
so  perfectly,  that  they  walked  upon  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sheet  of  solid  ice,  slightly  covered 
with  snow.  The  whole  plain  was  as  level  as 
a  floor.  We  estimated  this  field  to  be  at  least 
ten  milei  in  length  by  seven  in  width,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  salt  at  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  A  strip  of  some  three 
miles  in  width  had  been  previously  crossed, 
but  it  was  not  thick,  nor  hard  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  animals  from  sinking  through  it  into 
the  mud  at  every  step.  The  salt  in  the  solid 
field  was  perfectly  crystallized,  and  where  it 
had  not  become  mixed  with  the  soil  was  as 
white  and  fine  as  the  best  specimens  of  Salina 
table  salt.  Some  of  it  was  collected  and  pre- 
served. 

"  After  crossing  the  field  of  salt,  we  struck 
upon  a  fine  little  stream  of  running  water, 
with  plenty  of  grass,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  seemed  to  form  the 
western  boundary  of  the  immediate  valley  of 
the  lake.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  halt  for 
three  days,  to  give  our  animals  an  opportunity 
to  recruit.  The  latter  part  of  the  desert  was 
about  seventy  miles  in  extent,  and  was  passed 
in  two  days,  by  prolonging  our  marches  far 
into  the  night.  Had  we  not  found  grass  and 
water  midway  of  this  barren  waste,  both  ani- 
mals and  men  must  have  perished. 

"  We  were,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  first  party  of  white  men  that  ever 
succeeded  in  making  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
lake  by  land.  I  have  understood  that  it  was 
once  circumnavigated  by  canoes,  in  early 
times,  by  some  trappers  in  search  of  beaver, 
but  no  attempt  by  land  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessful. 

"  From  the  knowledge  gained  by  this  expe- 
dition, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  size  of  the  lake 
has  been  much  exaggerated  ;  and  from  obser- 
vation, and  what  I  have  learned  from  the 
Mormons,  who  have  made  one  or  two  excur- 
sions upon  it  in  a  small  skiff,  1  am  induced  to 
believe  that  its  depth  has  been  much  overrated. 
That  it  has  no  outlet,  is  now  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  what 
I  have  seen,  that  it  can  never  be  of  the  slight- 
est use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The 
water,  for  miles  out  from  the  shore,  wherever 
I  have  seen  it,  is  but  a  few  inches  in  depth  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  deep  water,  it  must  be  in 
the  middle.  The  Utah  river  (or  the  Jordan, 
as  the  Mormons  call  it)  is  altogether  too  insig- 
nificant and  too  crooked  to  be  of  any  use  com- 
mercially. The  greatest  depth  of  Utah  Lake 
that  we  have  found  is  sixteen  feet ;  so  that,  for 


the  purposes  of  a  connected  line  of  navigation, 
neither  the  river  nor  the  lakes  can  be  of  the 
slightest  utility.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  present 
impression.  Further  examinations  of  Salt 
Lake  may,  perhaps,  modify  the  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  latter.  The  river  connecting 
these  two  lakes  is  forty-eight  miles  in  length." 

The  delays  and  difficulties  encountered  by 
Capt.  Stansbury's  party  in  conducting  their 
triangulation  of  a  district  of  country  extending 
two  degrees  in  latitude,  and  more  than  a  de- 
gree in  longitude,  may  be  conceived  from  the 
fact  that  almost  every  stick  of  timber  used  in 
the  construction  of  fourteen  triangulation  sta- 
tions, thus  far  erected,  has  cost  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  travel  of  a  six-mule  team,  and 
that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  water,  will  have  to 
be  transported  along  with  the  different  parties 
for  their  daily  use.    The  captain  adds: 

"  Everything  here  is  enormously  high.  The 
vicinity  of  the  gold  mines  has  made  money 
plenty,  and  labour  scarce  and  dear.  Ordinary 
mechanics  get  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day. 
Corn  $2,  and  oats  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  bushel. 
Potatoes  at  first  were  $4,  now  $2  a  bushel. 
Flour  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound.  Hay 
from  $12  to  $20  per  ton,  wild,  and  of  a  very 
inferior  quality.  Wood  from  $12  to  $15  a 
cord,  and  everything  else  in  proportion." 

He  expresses  some  fears  that  the  party  may 
not  be  able  to  complete  their  task  the  present 
season;  but  if  the  most  strenuous  exertion, 
stimulated  by  the  dread  of  another  winter's 
imprisonment,  amid  surrounding  mountains, 
buried  in  snow,  and  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nion with  civilized  society,  can  secure  the  ob- 
ject, it  will  certainly  be  accomplished.  Success 
attend  them ! 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
GOD'S  VOICE  IN  NATURE. 

BY  SARAH  BROUHTON. 

When  morning  wilh  her  roseate  wand 

Day's  eastern  gate  unbars, 
And  casts  a  veil  of  glory  o'er 

The  dim  receding  stars — 
How  many  a  thrilling  music-tone 

Breaks  on  the  listening  ear  ; 
Yet  mid  the  thousand  echoing  strains, 

The  Father's  voice  I  hear.  _ 

When  from  the  uncreated  fount 

Of  splendours  ever  bright, 
The  myriad  orbs  went  forth  to  trace 

Their  paths  of  dazzling  light, 
Which  through  the  dim,  uncertain  past, 

Have  mark'd  the  circling  years  — 
That  voice  gave  out  the  key-note  grand, 

To  the  chorus  of  the  spheres. 

'Tis  heard  in  tones  of  majesty, 

When  thunders  rock  the  sky, 
Or  when  on  desolation's  wing 

The  hurricane  sweeps  by  ; 
Or  zephyrs  thrill  their  whisper'd  lays 

In  the  flow'ret's  drowsy  ear, 
That  voice  is  in  the  dew  gemm'd  bowers 

With  cadence  soft  and  clear.  , 

Whether  the  gentle  summer  gales 

Play  'mid  the  forest  trees, 
Or  with  unwritten  melody 

Sweep  o'er  the  shimmering  seas  ; 
In  every  varying  note  that  peals 

Among  the  twilight  dim, 
I  hear  the  glorious  voice  that  erst 

Awoke  Time's  morning  hymn. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For"  Tlic  Friend." 

GRAYE-STOXES. 

Reflections  caused  by  the  recent  decision  of 
Friends  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
jrave-slones. 

It  is  the  duty  of  man,  to  have  the  remains 
>f  his  deceased  relatives  or  friends  decently 
■posed  of;  and  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
eel  a  disposition  to  mark  their  resting-places; 
Nit  as  the  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  this 
iraclice  are  many,  and  the  benefits  that  have 
esulted  therefrom  few,  if  any,  we  should  be 
tareful  in  our  indulgence  of  this  inclination, 
ndeed,  we  may  well  query,  whether  the  reve- 
eocc  which  many  of  us  feel  for  the  remains 
>f  our  departed  Friends,  is  not  a  superstitious 
>ne? 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  them  in  the  grave  ; 
lor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  look  upon, 
>r  be  in  contact  with  the  soil  beneath  which 
hey  lie,  to  revive  an  affectionate  remembrance 
)f  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  us  while 
lere, — this  is  engraven  upon  our  hearts;  and 
f  we  desire  a  re-union  with  their  spirits,  we 
will  not  seek  it  in  the  tomb,  but  will  look  to- 
ward their  home  in  the  region  of  bliss,  "  that 
lesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit." 

Friends'  ancient  practice  of  having  their 
;emeteries  neatly  and  well  enclosed,  and  of 
aising  a  simple  mound  of  earth  over  the 
;raves  of  their  dead,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
mproved  upon. 

That  any  portion  of  the  religious  Society  of 
•"riends  should  in  this  enlightened  day  super- 
■titiously,  or  from  any  other  cause,  introduce 
tones  of  memorial  (though  plain)  into  our 
urying-grounds,  is  to  me  rather  ominous. 

A. 


Indian  Numerals. 

Some  singular  developments  appear  on  this 
ubject  in  the  inquiries  which  are  making  un- 
er  the  authority  of  Congress  at  the  Indian 
•ureau.    It  is  found  that  while  we  are  paying 
irge  annuities  to  many  of  the  tribes  who  are 
;ill  in  the  mere  hunter  or  barbaric  state,  these 
■ibes  do  not  comprehend  the  simplest  rules  of 
ddition  and  division.    None  of  them  have  the 
ighlest  idea  of  mental  arithmetic.  They 
innot  multiply  or  divide  a  figure.    And  they 
ave  no  clear  appreciation  of  even  moderate 
jms,  of  say  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  un- 
^ss  the  pieces  of  coin  are  spread  out  before 
iem.    But  for  all  large  sums  they  are  in  the 
irk,  and  are  entirely  unable  to  understand  a 
ental  divisor.    Some  of  them  cannot  count 
thousand.    Bundles  of  small  sticks,  lied  up, 
•e  the  ordinary  mode  of  counting. 
Their  arithmetical  root  is  clearly  decimal, 
ive  fingers  on  each  hand,  held  up,  is  a  deci- 
al  ;  five  toes  on  each  foot,  appealed  to,  con- 
:rts  this  into  a  vingtigesimal.    There  are 
parate  woids  for  the  digits,  from  one  to  ten, 
Ti-tes  wa.    The  nine  former  are  then  added 
ler  the  latter  to  nineteen.    Twenty  is  deno- 
inated  by  a  new  term,  mi-tun-a.    The  digits 
om  one  to  nine  are  then  added  to  this  word 
I  twenty-nine.    Thirty  is  a  compound  mean- 
g  three  tens;  forty,  four  tens,  and  so  on,  to 
nety-nine.    One  hundred  is  a  new  term,  in 


twank.  The  terms  one,  two,  three,  &c, 
uttered  before  this,  render  the  count  exact  to 
one  thousand,  which  is  called  a  great  twank, 
and  the  same  prefix  lure  of  the  names  for  the 
digits  can  be  repeated  to  ten  thousand.  This 
is  the  Algonquin  mode.  But  the  pieces  of 
money,  or  things  of  any  kind,  must  be  shown, 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  sum.  There 
is  absolutely  no  mental  appreciation  of  sums. 
This  denotes  how  carefully,  how  simply  and 
pains-taldngly  money  transactions  should  be 
conducted  with  the  Indians,  and  how  liable 
they  are  to  misunderstand  offers  made  for 
their  lands,  and  to  misapprehension  or  decep- 
tion. 

The  more  advanced  tribes  are  better  arith- 
meticians. They  have  profited  by  education, 
and  more  by  intermixture  of  races.  The 
Choctaws  have  native  terms  to  ten  hundred 
thousand.  By  adopting,  at  this  point,  the 
English  terms  "  million"  and  H  billion,"  with 
a  peculiar  orthography,  they  can  compute 
higher.  The  agent  for  the  Cherokees  reports 
original  terms  for  very  high  sums — which, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  the  common  people  understands. 
— D.  News. 


Singular  Balloon  Ascension. — The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Enquirer,  under 
date  of  the  8(h  ult.,  says  :  "Yesterday  I  was 
witness,  as  was  all  Paris,  of  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion, which  was  perhaps  unique  in  the  history 
of  aerostation.  Margot  ascended  in  1820, 
mounted  upon  a  stag,  but  both  he  and  stag 
in  an  ordinary  car.  Yesterday,  M.  Poitevin 
ascended  on  horseback,  and  without  a  car. 
The  horse,  a  fine  and  spirited  young  white 
horse,  was  suspended  beneath  the  balloon,  in 
the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  car.  Bands 
passed  beneath  the  belly  and  well  secured,  left 
the  animal  in  an  easy  position,  with  the  legs 
free.  M.  Pottevin,  clothed  as  a  jockey, 
mounted  the  horse,  which  was  saddled  and 
bridled  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and* gave  or- 
ders to  cut  loose!  The  horse  seemed  loth  to 
quit  his  mother  earth,  and  remonstrated  a  little 
when  he  found  that  he  was  being  taken  off  his 
feet.  But  once  in  air  he  became  as  motionless 
as  though  he  had  been  struck  with  paralysis. 
He  must,  in  fact,  have  been  not  a  little  aston- 
ished, and  it  probably  was  that  astonishment 
which  struck  him  dumb  and  motionless.  They 
moved  off  and  up  rapidly,  now  hid,  now  seen 
amid  the  clouds  in  a  north-east  direction.  We 
have  not  yet  had  accounts  of  the  descent,  and 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  happily  and  safely 
effected."— Ibid. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Seventh  Month,  1850. 

A  chapter  of  calamities  might  be  recorded 
as  having  occurred  in  this,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  during  the  past  month,  calculated 
to  inspire  the  most  serious  thoughtfulness — to 
remind  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  all 
sublunary  things,  and  of  our  entire  dependence 
upon  Divine  protection.  Such  was  the  awful 
and  destructive  fire,  which  was  permitted  to 
visit  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  9th — de- 


structive, not  only  to  property,  but  to  human 
life.  The  death  of  our  Chief  Executive  on  the 
same  night,  at  a  juncture  when  the  affairs  of 
state,  are  in  a  very  precarious  and  critical 
condition  ; — the  desolating  storm  which  swept 
alongthe  whole  dislanceof  our  seaboard, and  far 
over  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  18th,  up- 
rooting trees,  unroofing  buildings,  level  ling  crops 
of  grain  to  the  ground,  or  carrying  them  away 
with  the  freshet  caused  by  the  immense  fall  of 
rain,  and  wrecking  several  vessels  on  the 
coast,  and  damaging  many  more,  thereby 
consigning  many  of  our  fellow-beings,  to  an 
untimely  and  watery  grave  ; — the  several  tor- 
nadoes and  conflagrations  of  a  more  limited 
extent,  which  have  visited  with  a  destructive 
force,  different  sections  of  our  country  ; — the 
increase  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  southern 
and  western  States,  and  its  steady  progress 
towards  the  east,  cutting  down  as  it  goes,  its 
victims,  at  a  very  short  warning, — must  all 
tend  to  convince  us  of  our  own  impotency  and 
nothingness  ; — yet  in  the  very  midst  of  these 
visitations,  what  profligacy,  what  wickedness 
abound  ! 

The  weather  has  been  constantly  warm, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  mornings. 
On  that  of  the  11th,  a  labourer  near  the  creek, 
discovered  some  frost,  which  had  been  depo- 
sited upon  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  night, 
although  the  thermometer  near  the  house  indi- 
cated a  temperature  of  52°  ;  at  48°,  we  fre- 
quently have  frost.  The  hay  and  grain  crops 
are  generally  gathered.  In  some  localities, 
the  wheat  was  materially  injured  by  a  small 
worm,  and  "  the  rust."  That  which  was  not 
collected  previous  to  the  16th,  was  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  continued  rain  at  that  time. 

1st. — Clear  and  very  warm.  2nd. — Clear, 
calm,  and  oppressively  warm  in  the  morning  ; 
about  10  a.  m.,  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from 
the  S.  E.,  and  the  sky  became  partly  overcast ; 
at  2  p.  m.  a  smart  shower  from  the  S.  W., 
after  which  it  continued  showery  till  night. 
3rd. — Foggy  in  the  morning  ;  a  shower  at  3 
p.  m.,  and  another  at  6.  3rd  to  14th. — Clear 
or  fair,  and  generally  warm.  15th. — Warm 
and  cloudy  in  the  morning,  with  a  damp  S.  E. 
wind  ;  broke  away  towards  noon.  About  4 
p.m.,  a  dark  cloud  arose  out  of  the  west,  and 
a  heavy  rain  fell,  which  greatly  revived  the 
drooping  vegetation.  16lh. — A  dense  fog  and 
sultry  atmosphere  in  the  morning.  About 
noon,  a  smart  shower  from  the  South,  and 
another  in  the  evening,  attended  with  a  strong 
wind.  17th. — Frequent  light  showers  during 
the  day.  18th. — Several  heavy  showers  in 
the  forenoon  ;  but  about  noon  it  set  in  for  a 
regular  easterly  storm,  and  continued  to  rain 
pretty  fast  till  about  10  p.  m.,  with  a  stiff 
breeze,  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents, 
and  the  breeze  gradually  increased  to  a  violent 
wind,  (at  its  height  about  midnight,')  which  did 
much  damage  to  grain,  fruit  trees,  &c,  as 
alluded  to  above.  Some  account  of  the  rav- 
ages of  this  storm,  having  already  appeared  in 
"The  Friend,"  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it  here.  During  this  dav  and  night 
4.54  inches  of  rain  fell  at  this  place,  being  the 
greatest  quantity  by  far,  that  has  fallen  in  the 
same  length  of  time  since  the  5th  of  Eighth 
month,  1843.    19th. — Several  light  showcis. 
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— making  within  the  last  five  days,  the  un- 
usual amount  of  7.02  inches.  19th  to  28th. 
— Generally  fair  and  warm.  28th. — Warm 
and  cloudy  most  of  the  day,  with  a  S.  E. 
wind  ;  a  light  shower  from  the  west  about  7 
p.  m.  ;  near  midnight  the  wind  veered  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  brought  up  a  cloud  from  which 
issued  the  most  vivid  and  incessant  lightning 
for  the  space  of  about  two  hours,  and  much 
heavy  thunder  was  heard  at  a  distance, — the 
rain  literally  poured  down  for  a  time,  to  the 
amount   of  1.73   inches.    30th. — A  slight 


shower  about  4  p.  M.,  accompanied  with  some 
thunder. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  Seventh 
month,  was  from  52  on  the  11th,  to  89  on  the 
26lh,  or  37°.  Mean  temperature  from  sunrise 
to  2  p.m.  was  74i°,  being  5|°  higher  than  for 
the  Sixth  month.  Rain  fell  on  9  days.  The 
amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  was  9.25 
inches — that  for  Seventh  month  last  year,  was 
3.03  inches. 


H. 


West-town  B.  S.,  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1850. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

"For  the  Truth  and  Against  Error." 

It  was  doubtless  comforting  to  many  readers 
of  "The  Friend,"  to  observe  the  excellent  sen- 
timents of  Stephen  Crisp,  revived  in  the  num- 
ber for  Seventh  month  13th,  (No.  43,)  — 
particularly  the  encouraging  exhortation  con- 
tained in  the  "  Postscript,"  in  which  that 
worthy  elder  in  the  church  recommends  un. 
flinching  firmness  in  testifying  against  error. 
"Let  none  bereave  you,"  says  he,  "of  the 
pure  judgment  of  Truth,"  "  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  But  as  you  come  to  a  true 
feeling  of  the  life  in  yourselves,  to  which 
alone  the  certain  judgment  appertaineth,  so 
let  this  life  have  freedom,  and  stop  it  not  from 
judging  all  that  which  is  at  enmity  with  the 
life,  and  tends  to  the  hurling  of  the  true  plant 
of  God."  Further  on  he  adds, — and  may  we 
of  this  day  mark  well  his  words, — "All  be- 
ware of  that  affected  tenderness  that  cries  out, 
be  tender  to  all,  and  pray  for  all,  and  mind  the 


good  in  all,  and  love  all,  and  judge  none,  but 
leave  judgment  to  God,  &c.  1  say,  heed  not 
the  plausible  words  of  that  spirit."  "  Keep 
that  under,  in  every  place,  which  under  pre- 
tence of  tenderness  and  forbearance,  would 
make  void  the  testimony  of  Truth,  or  make 
the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease,  in  anything 
wherein  you  have  been  instructed  from  the 
beginning." 

Here  is  the  true  ground  clearly  set  forth. 
The  testimony  of  Truth  is  to  be  faithfully 
maintained — without  flinching — without  com- 
promising— without  reasoning  with  flesh  and 
blood — in  anything  wherein  the  church  has 
been  already  instructed. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  church  is  placed  in 
a  position  in  which,  in  the  progress  of  the 
Lord's  dealings  with  it,  a  judgment  is  to  be 
come  to,  involving  what  may  be  called  a  new 
testimony  in  respect  to  a  matter  which  has 
hitherto  never  engaged  its  attention  in  a  col- 
lective capacity,  long  and  patient  deliberation, 
and  forbearance,  may  on  some  occasions  not 


only  be  highly  useful  in  preserving  the  h 
mony  of  the  body,  but  may  even  be  obviou 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  until  the  brotr 
hood  of  living  members  are  enabled  to 
sufficiently  eye  to  eye,  to  record  a  judgm 
binding  on  the  body.  The  great  Head  of 
Church  may  Himself  command  such  delay 
may  be  requisite  to  clear  up  the  spirit 
vision  of  his  children,  in  a  thing  of  which  tl 
have  before  had  no  experience,  or  in  wh 
they  may  be  slow  of  heart  to  understand 
that  his  Holy  Spirit  may  stand  ready  to  ma 
fest  to  them.  Such  forbearance  was  undoi 
edly  exercised  in  the  instances  of  our  testir 
nies  against  Slavery,  and  the  use  of  Ard 
Spirits  as  a  drink,  as  well  as  in  those  quesli< 
of  the  Affirmation,  and  the  Tax  imposed  p< 
ly  for  the  support  of  war.  These  were  n 
subjects  in  the  Society  in  its  collective  ca 
city.  Here  was  an  occasion  for  great  forbe 
ance;  and  this  forbearance  was  exercised 
brotherly  love  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes  ;  w 
however,  gave  not  up  their  testimony, 
steadily  maintained  their  position,  until, 
might  be  said,  "  the  people  were  clean  pas 
over." 

But  it  will  not  be  safe  for  us  to  concli 
from  this,  that  the  church  is  in  every  case 
stand  still,  and  let  error  walk  through  its  b 
ders,  unrebuked  and  unchecked  ;  or  that  wl 
the  Society  has  had  committed  unto  it  rr 
precious  doctrines,  and  testimonies  grow 
out  of  those  doctrines,  and  practices  sanctiot 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  by  the  church 
der  its  blessed  influence,  she  should  beco 
lukewarm  in  defending  the  trust  committee 
her,  or  flinch  from  a  faithful  maintenance 
her  Christian  testimony,  because  those 
assail  it,  or  secretly  attempt  to  undermi 
are  nominally  of  the  same  fold.  No!  Gr 
is  then  the  need  that  she  should  plainly  upr 
her  testimony,  her  banner  to  be  displayed 
the  Truth,  even  though  suffering  may  be 
portion. 

When  great  evil  under  a  guise,  has 
into  the  church, — when  unsound  doct 
have  been  insinuated,  and  those  whose 
it  was  to  have  stopped  the  inroad  of  t 
have  on  the  contrary  allowed  them  to  sp 
— when  they  who  have  endeavoured  faithf 
to  stand  by  our  vital  principles,  have 
oppressed  and  trodden  under  foot  for  this 
testimony, — is  this  the  time  to  warn 
against  firmness  and  faithfulness,  under 
plea  that  by  pressing  to  extremes,  the 
and  harmony  of  the  body  may  be  broken 
Rather,  is  it  not  the  time  in  which  every  f< 
ful  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  pecul 
bound  to  set  shoulder  to  shoulder,  if  it 
be  ;  and  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  is  he  not  b< 
to  stand  even  singly  immovable,  trustin 
the  Master  alone  for  strength,  in  his  en 
vours  to  support  the  cause  of  Truth  ag 
all  gainsayers?  There  can  be  no  giving 
— no  hiding  of  his  true  sentiments — no  1 
ing  quiet  and  trusting  to  "  lime"  to  cur 
disease.  If  this  be  unhappily  his  co 
weakness  will  inevitably  ensue,  and  dirr 
of  vision  will  overtake  and  increase,  until 
those  things  which  once  he  saw  clearly  i 
light  of  Truth,  will  begin  to  be  doubte 
denied. 
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When  James  Naylcr  was  commencing  that 
mreor  of  folly  mid  extravagance  which  so 
much  distressed  the  faithful,  and  brought  so 
heavy  a  load  of  anguish  afierwards  on  his 
liwn  spirit,  George  Fox  admonished  him  of  his 
irror ;  and  though  James  offered  to  kiss  him, 
lie  rejected  it,  saying,  that  since  James  had 
turned  against  the  power  of  God,  he  would  not 
(eceive  his  show  of  kindness.  "  The  Lord," 
laid  he,  "  moved  me  to  slight  him,  and  to  set 
ihe  power  of  God  over  him.  So  after  I  had 
keen  warring  with  the  world,  there  was  now  a 
tricked  spirit  risen  up  amongst  Friends  to  war 
Igainst." 

When  John  Perrot  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  dis- 
iffcciion  in  the  Society,  Thomas  Ellwood  and 
some  others  were  at  first  caught  with  the 
plausible  appearance  of  the  snare.  Rut  being, 
through  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  the  faithful  ad- 
monitions of  their  Friends,  enabled  to  see 
ihrough  the  specious  pretences  of  that  spirit, 
they  found  "  that  forsaking  without  confess- 
ing, in  case  of  public  scandal,  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  but  that  an  open  acknowledgment  of 
apen  offences,  as  well  as  forsaking  them,  was 
necessary  to  the  obtaining  complete  remis- 
sion." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  after  Wilkinson 
and  Story's  defection,  T.  Ellwood  published  an 
»pistle  to  Friends;  in  which  he  says: 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Friends,  whose  spirits 
he  Lord  hath  stirred  up,  and  whose  hearts  he 
lath  engaged  in  a  holy  zeal,  to  stand  up  for 
lis  blessed  Name  and  Truth,  and  to  bear  a 
aithful  testimony  against  this  wicked,  rending 
spirit,  go  on  in  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
jord,  in  the  might  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  for 
i/ou  are  assuredly  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  the 
,.iOrd  Jehovahj  the  strength  of  Israel,  is  on 
our  side.    Therefore,  Friends,  be  encour- 
ged  in  the  Lord,  to  stand  steadfast  in  j^our 
stimony,  not  giving  way  to  the  enemy,  no, 
ot  for  a  moment.    And  take  heed,  I  beseech 
ou,  in  the  love  of  God,  how  ye  enter  into 
ny  treaty  of  peace,  or  terms  of  agreement 
ith  this  ungodly  treacherous  spirit,  which  is 
ut  of  the  Truth,  and  drawsjagt  of  the  Truth, 
nd  fights  against  the  Truth;  for  there  is  no 
eace  unto  it,  sailh  my  God. 
"  And  they  who  have  joined  themselves  unto 
and  have  wickedly  given  themselves  up  to 
e  acted  by  it,  and  to  act  for  it,  must  pass 
irough  the  river  of  judgment,  if  ever  they  be 
deemed  from  under   its  power.  Friends, 
mdemnation  must  first  be  felt  and  owned, 
fore  reconciliation  can  be  known  ;  and  the 
re  of  the  Lord  must  pass  upon  the  trans- 
ressor,  to  consume  the  works  of  darkness, 
>e   ungodly    deeds,   the    envious  reviling 
)eeches,  the  wicked,  malicious,  slandering 
>oks  and  pamphlets,  &c,  and  to  burn  up  the 
ound    from  whence  they  sprang.    For  a 
uning  sword  hath  the  Lord  God  set  in  his 
den,  which  turneth  every  way  ;  and  none 
at  are  gone  out  can  ever  come  in  again,  but 
ey  must  pass  under  the  flaming  edge  there- 
'.    Therefore,  my  dear  Friends,  stand  your 
•ound  in  the  authority  of  the  heavenly  life, 
 id  tamper  not  with  God's  enemies.  Remem- 

Ir  the  word  of  the  Loid  to  the  prophet  :  '  Let 
em  return  unto  thee,  but  return  not  thou 


make  thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced  brazen 
wall,  and  they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but 
they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee;  for  I  am 
with  thee,  to  save  thee,  and  to  deliver  thee, 
saith  the  Lord.'  " 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  John 
Griffith  published  an  address  to  Friends, 
("Brief  Remarks  on  sundry  important  sub- 
jects,") in  which  he  says  : 

"  It  is  ,a  mournful  truth,  that  among  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel,  there  are  but  few, 
in  comparison,  who  really  stand  upright,  as 
pillars  in  God's  house  ;  who  cannot  be  at  all 
warped  by  fear,  interest,  favour  or  affection, 
but  look  beyond  all,  singly  at  truth  and  righte- 
ousness. Oh  !  what  mean  cringing,  stooping, 
and  temporizing,  is  to  be  found  in  some!  '  It 
is  my  son,  my  daughter,  a  near  relation,  or 
friend,  whom  I  am  loath  to  offend,  lest  I  should 
suffer  in  my  interest  or  reputation,  or  gain  his 
or  her  ill  will.'  This  spirit  will  never  dwell 
on  high,  but  must  have  its  portion  amongst  the 
(earful  and  the  unbelieving  ;  and  unless  such 
repent,  they  will  be  ranked  with  those  who 
deny  Christ  before  men." 

"It  may  be  further  observed,  that  those 
whose  principal  view  is  only  maintaining  the 
form  or  outward  character  in  religion,  feel 
very  little  or  no  pain  on  account  of  the  disor- 
derly practices  of  their  fellow  members  ;  and 
therefore  they  can  easily  daub  with  untemper- 
ed  mortar,  and  smooth  all  over,  crying,  peace  ! 
before  judgment  has  laid  hold  of  the  trans- 
gressing part ;  and  all  this  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  charity  and  Christian  tenderness. 
Yet  when  any  in  godly  zeal  are  constrained 
to  show  the  pernicious  consequences  of  healing 
the  wound  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  deceitfully, 
some  such  soon  discover  they  are  too  much 
strangers  to  true  charity,  by  their  opposition 
to  sound  judgment,  and  those  exercised  therein, 
that  the  wounds  might  be  searched  to  the  bot- 
tom. Here  something  of  a  persecuting  spirit 
appears,  and  the  bitter  leaven  of  the  pharisee 
is  discovered,  striking  at  the  life  of  religion. 
But,  agreeably  to  the  usual  craft  of  antichrist, 
they  must  call  a  godly  concern  and  labour  by 
a  contrary  name,  or  they  could  not  smite  at  it 
with  any  colour  of  reason.  Such  honest 
labourers  have  sometimes  been  represented  as 
enthusiasts,  too  hot  in  their  zeal,  disturbers  of 
the  church's  peace,  &c.  When  there  is  peace 
with  ivrong  things  in  the  church,  it  is  much 
better  broken  than  kept.  I  take  it  that  it  was 
in  this  sense  our  Lord  said,  '  I  came  not  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.'  It  was  a  woful 
peace  to  Israel,  when  they  became  so  recon- 
ciled to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  to  suffer 
ihem  to  dwell  therein,  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  God ! 

"  When  the  upright  in  heart  cannot  for 
Sion's  sake  hold  their  peace,  their  spirits  being 
truly  enlightened  to  search  Jerusalem,  it  is 
very  dangerous  for  any  to  obstruct,  oppose,  or 
even  to  discourage  them  in  such  a  godly  un- 
dertaking. The  voice  of  their  Almighty  helper 
is, 'Touch  not  mine  anointed;'  for  He  will 
certainly  vindicate  his  own  cause  in  their 
hands,  and  will  recompense  any  injury  done 
to  it,  or  them,  as  if  done  to  Himself;  so  that 
all  had  need  to  know  well  what  they  do,  and 
what  spirit  bears  rule  within  them." 


Selected. 


HAPPY  SOLITUDE. 


From  Madam  Guyon — Translated  by  Cowper. 

My  heart  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light ; 

I  smile,  though  sad,  when  thou  art  in  my  sight : 

The  more  my  woes  in  secret  I  deplore, 

I  taste  thy  goodness,  and  I  love  thee  more. 

There,  while  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  around, 
Faith,  Love,  and  Hope,  within  my  soul  abound; 
And  while  the  world  suppose  me  lost  in  care, 
The  joys  of  angels,  unperceived,  I  share. 

Thy  creatures  wrong  Thee,  O,  thou  sovereign  Good ! 
Thou  art  not  loved,  because  not  understood  ; 
This  grieves  me  most,  that  vain  pursuits  beguile 
Ungrateful  men,  regardless  of  thy  smile. 

Frail  beauty  and  false  honour  are  adored — 
While  Thee  they  scorn,  and  trifle  with  thy  Word, 
Pass,  unconcerned,  a  Saviour's  sorrows  by, 
And  hunt  their  ruin  with  a  zeal  to  die. 


People  who  love  themselves  as  they  love 
their  neighbour,  will  endure  their  own  failings, 
as  they  do  their  neighbours,  with  charity. 


The  Rabbit  of  Australia. 

The  nest  of  the  Conilurus  constructor,  or 
Rabbit  of  Australia. 

"  We  had  frequently,  during  the  course  of 
our  travels,  remarked  large  piles  of  dry  sticka 
and  brushwood,  each  of  them  big  enough  to 
make  two  or  three  good  cart-loads,  collected 
and  heaped  together  in  different  situations,  and 
evidently  designed  for  some  particular  purpose. 
For  a  long  time  we  imagined  them  to  be  the 
work  of  the  natives,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  the  intelligence  of  any  strange 
or  uncommon  event  to  distant  tribes,  by  rais- 
ing dense  columns  of  s'moke  in  different  direc- 
tions, over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  and  we 
fancied  that  these  were  their  rude  telegraphs, 
kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  when  an  occa- 
sion occurred  to  require  it.  A  more  minute 
examination,  however,  soon  convinced  us  of 
our  error ;  we  found,  in  fact,  that  the  materials 
were  not  thrown  promiscuously  together,  as 
would  naturally  have  been  the  case  had  they 
been  collected  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose 
of  burning;  but  that  each  stick  and  fragment 
was  so  curiously  intertwined  and  woven  with 
the  rest,  that  the  whole  formed  a  solid,  com- 
pact mass,  so  firmly  bound  together,  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  remove  a  part 
without  at  the  same  time  moving  the  whole 
fabric.  Our  Kangaroo  dogs  also  drew  our 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  examination 
of  these  curious  structures,  by  the  constant 
ardour  which  they  displayed  in  barking  and 
scratching  whenever  we  fell  in  with  them,  thus 
manifestly  intimating  that  they  expected  to 
find  something  inside.  At  length  we  broke 
several  of  them  open,  a  work  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty from  the  solidity  of  their  structure,  and 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  inte- 
rior a  small  nest,  occupied  by  an  animal 
something  between  a  rabbit  and  a  rat,  which 
had  constructed  this  formidable  and  massive 
stronghold  to  protect  itself  against  the  attacks 
of  the  native  dog.  For  this  purpose  the  little 
animal  chooses  some  small  bush  or  shrub,  as 
a  fixed  point  to  commence  its  operations  ;  and 
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by  working  round  this,  and  interlacing  the 
materials  of  its  fortalice,  first  of  all  with  the 
growing  branches  of  the  centre  bush,  and 
afterwards  with  one  another,  gradually  extends 
it  to  the  enormous  dimensions  already  speci- 
fied, and  enjoys  the  rewards  of  its  perseverance 
and  ingenuity  in  subsequent  security  and  re- 
pose."— Mitchell,  Couch,  233. 

Depths  of  the  European  and  Open  Seas. — 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  continents  the 
seas  are  often  shallow  ;  thus  the  Baltic  Sea 
has  depth  of  only  120  feet  between  the  coasts 
of  Germany  and  those  of  Sweden.  The  Adri- 
atic, between  Venice  and  Trieste,  has  depth  of 
only  130  feel.  Between  France  and  England 
the  greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  300  feet, 
while  south-west  of  Ireland  it  suddenly  sinks 
to  2000  feet.  The  seas  in  the  south  of  Europe 
are  much  deeper  than  the  preceding.  The 
western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  seems  to 
be  very  deep.  In  the  narrowest  parts  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  it  is  not  more  than  1000 
feet  below  the  surface.  A  little  further  to- 
wards the  east  the  depth  falls  to  3000.  On 
the  north-west  of  Sardinia,  bottom  has  not 
been  found  at  the  depth  of  nearly  5000  feet. 
With  respect  to  the  open  seas,  their  depths  are 
little  known.  About  250  miles  south  of  Nan- 
tucket the  lead  has  been  sunk  to  7,800  feet. 
In  north  latitude,  70  degs.,Capt.  Ross  exceeded 
6,000  feet  in  Baffin's  Bay.  But  the  most  as- 
tounding depths  are  found  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic  ;  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
16,000  feet  have  been  found,  and  the  plummet 
has  not  found  bottom  at  27,000  feet  west  of 
St.  Helena.  Doctor  Young,  relying  upon  the 
theory  of  the  tides,  considered  himself  justified 
in  assigning  about  15,000  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
about  20,000  to  the  Pacific. — Late  Paper. 


Phosphorescent  Fungus. — Gardner,  when 
travelling  in  Brazil,  found  a  species  of  fungus, 
which  he  was  told  grew  abundantly  on  the  de- 
caying leaves  of  a  dwarf  palm.  It  varied 
from  1  to  2\  inches  across.  The  whole  plant 
at  night  gives  out  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light,  of  a  pale  greenish  hue,  similar  to  that 
emitted  by  the  larger  fire-flies.  The  light 
given  out  by  a  few  of  these  fungi,  in  a  dark 
room,  was  sufficient  to  read  by. 


Movement  of  Glaciers. — Sir  T.  D.  Acland 
communicated  to  the  British  Association,  a 
Memoir  on  some  remarkable  movements  of 
the  Glaciers  under  the  side  of  the  Orteles 
mountain.  He  stated  that  during  a  visit  to 
Tyrol  in  1819,  he  had  heard  that  these  gla- 
ciers had  advanced  considerably  in  the  preced- 
ing years,  which  induced  him  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  circumstances.  He 
found  that  in  the  spring  of  1815  the  Gampen 
glacier  had  extended  beyond  its  usual  limit, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  years  advanced  a 
distance  of  two  miles  along  the  Sulden  valley. 
In  this  state  it  was  seen  and  sketched  by  Sir 
T.  Acland,  who  again  visited  it  in  1846. 
From  1817  to  1823,  the  glacier  had  occupied 
the  Sulden  valley,  but  between  1823  and  1825 


it  melted  away  until  it  occupied  only  its  origi- 
nal extent.  The  part  of  the  valley  which  it 
had  spread  over,  when  thus  left  bare  by  the 
melting,  resembled  the  bed  of  a  wide  torrent, 
being  covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  some  of 
them  9  or  10  feet  high.  All  the  soil  had  been 
swept  away,  and  the  path  was  marked  with 
sterility. 

Professor  Forbes  mentioned  an  instance  of 
a  glacier  on  the  south  side  of  Mt.  Blanc,  which 
advanced  in  1818,  until  it  arrived  at  a  steep 
barrier  against  which  it  rose  till  it  reached  a 
height  of  300  feet  above  the  valley. 


Effect  of  a  Thunder  Storm. — St.  George's 
church  at  Leicester,  England,  a  new  and 
handsome  building,  was  entirely  destroyed  on 
the  1st  of  the  Eighth  month,  1846,  by  a  thun- 
der storm.  The  steeple  was  burst  asunder, 
and  parts  of  it  blown  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet  in  every  direction,  while  the  vane-rod  and 
top  part  of  the  spire  fell  perpendicularly  down, 
carrying  with  it  every  floor  in  the  tower,  the 
bells  and  the  works  of  the  clock.  The  falling 
mass  was  not  arrested  until  it  arrived  on  the 
ground,  under  which  was  a  strong  brick  arch, 
and  this  also  was  broken  by  the  blow.  The 
gutters  and  ridge-covering  were  torn  up,  and 
the  pipes  used  to  convey  the  water  from  the 
roof  were  blown  to  pieces. 

The  Heart. — The  little  I  have  seen  of  the 
world,  and  known  of  the  history  of  mankind* 
teaches  me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in 
sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  lake  the  his- 
tory of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and 
suffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles 
and  temptations  it  has  passed  through  ;  the 
brief  pulsations  of  joy  ;  the  feverish  inquie- 
tude of  hope  and  fear;  the  pressure  of  want  ; 
the  desertion  of  friends,  the  scorn  of  the  world 
that  has  little  charity  ;  the  desolation  of  the 
soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  with- 
in, health  gone,  happiness  gone,  I  would  fain 
leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow  man  with 
him  from  whose  hand  it  came. — Longfellow. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  10,  1850. 


As  may  be  inferred  from  the  date,  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  present  number,  has  laid  over 
for  several  weeks.  The  reasons  for  the  delay, 
which  it  may  not  be  needful  to  particularise, 
are  in  part  referable  to  our  own  convenience 
in  regard  to  other  matters  on  hand  pressing 
for  insertion.  On  due  reflection  we  have  con- 
cluded to  give  it  place,  in  the  belief  that  it 
contains  views  and  sentiments  in  connection 
with  deeply  important  topics  occupying  atten- 
tion at  the  present  juncture,  which  have  a 
claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the  serious 
class  of  the  community  of  every  grade,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic. At  the  same  time,  we  deem  it  right  to 
say,  that  we  would  not  be  understood  as  hold- 
ing ourselves  responsible  for  every  expression 


or  shade  of  opinion,  which  may  be  found  ii 
the  essay. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Betth 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chesi 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Nort 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  an 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  Nc 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Sout 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arc 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Benjamin  H.  Warder,  179  Vine  street;  Jere 
miah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  o 
the  20th  of  Sixth  month  last,  Lydia,  widow  of  Natha 
Peckham,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  c 
New  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Frien 
satisfactorily  filled  for  many  years  the  important  sta 
tions  of  elder  and  overseer.  She  was  of  a  cheerft 
disposition,  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  relative 
and  friends.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  sper 
much  of  her  time  in  reading  the  scriptures  an> 
Friends'  writings,  and  seemed  to  derive  comfort  there 
from.  During  four  months  illness,  which  terminate 
her  life,  she  at  times  experienced  much  bodily  sufFei 
ing,  which  she  endured  patiently.  The  day  previou 
to  her  death,  she  expressed  her  resignation  to  th 
Divine  will,  and  said,  "It  will  all  be  well;"  and  nee 
the  close  seemed  in  readiness,  and  queried,  "  Why  ai 
the  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  coming  ?  Of  this  dee 
Friend,  it  may  be  said,  she  was  sound  in  the  faith  ( 
the  Gospel  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  which  was  manifei 
by  her  steady  and  firm  adherence  to  it  when  man 
forsook  it  and  fled.  She  was  a  diligent  attender 
meetings  ;  and  greatly  concerned  for  the  promotion  i 
the  cause  of  Truth,  being  truly  a  mourner  for  tl 
many  deficiencies  in  the  Society;  often  endeavourin 
to  reclaim  the  wanderer.  She  was  much  concerne 
for  the  ancient  principles  of  Friends,  greatly  desirir 
that  all  shall  realize  their  value,  and  live  in  strict  a 
herence  thereto. — Although  this  dear  Friend  will  1 
much  missed  by  her  family,  and  the  small  meeting 
which  she  was  a  member,  yet  we  mourn  not  as  tho: 
without  hope,  believing  she  has  been  gathered  to  tl 
just  of  all  generations.  We  greatly  feci  our  want 
her  company  and  counsel,  and  earnestly  desire  tl 
God  of  all  grace  so  to  sanctify  the  bereavement  to 
who  are  left  behind,  as  to  enable  us  more  than  ever 
realize  how  frail  we  are. 

 ,  of  the  dropsy,  at  her  residence  in  Utica,  Ne 

York,  on  the  13th  of  Seventh  month  last,  Mary,  wide 
of  Seth  Peckham,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age;  sist 
of  the  above-mentioned  Friend,  and  member  of  t 
same  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  diligent  attend 
of  meetings,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  h 
situation  mostly  deprived  her  of  that  privilege.  S 
was  an  example  of  plainness,  and  had  a  desire  that  ! 
might  live  in  harmony.  Although  not  possessing 
large  share  of  this  world's  goods,  yet  a  number  of  i 
plians  found  in  her  a  kind  and  affectionate  moth 
She  looked  not  for  a  reward  in  this  life,  but  we  hu 
bly  trust  that  she  has  gone  to  Him  who  will  liberal 
reward  her  more  than  she  could  ask  or  think. 

 ,  on  Third-day  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  afte: 

short  but  severe  illness,  which  he  bore  with  Christ] 
fortitude,  Hiram  T.  Cooper,  in  the  43rd  year  of  I 
age  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  District  of  this  city 
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For  "  TUe  Friend." 

CHOLERA. 

TUE   ASIATIC   CHOLERA  NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 

Much  as  has  appeared  at  different  times  in 
the  pages  of  "  The  Friend,"  respecting  this 
fearful  epidemic,  we  think  the  following  selec- 
tion from  the  Westminster  Review  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  our  subscribers.  It  forms  a 
portion  of  a  review  of  the  "  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  J.  F.  C.  Becker,"  and  shows 
very  conclusively  that  those  terrible  scourges 
of  mankind,  were  diseases  closely  analogous 
to,  if  not  idenl^al  with,  the  ?o  called  Asiatic 
!  Cholera.  If  this  view  be  the  correct  one,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  occasional  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
greatly  disturb  the  animal  economy,  and  occa- 
sional accessions  of  other  causes  of  disease, 
that  affect  whole  regions,  and  traverse  in  some 
mysterious  manner  the  globe  itself, — filling 
the  hearts  of  men  with  terror  and  dismay,  and 
convincing  us  anew  from  lime  to  lime  of  how 
inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Omnipotence,  how 
feeble  the  arm,  and  how  blind  the  eye  of 
man. 

The  late  epidemic  has  revealed  the  exist- 
ence, and  fearfully  illustrated  the  destructive 
power,  of  some  unknown  agents  of  mortality, 
the  precise  nature  and  cause  of  which,  in  their 
connection  with  known  and  more  familiar 
morbific  influences,  have  hitherto  been  suffered 
to  remain  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 
It  leaves  us  with  the  unpleasant  conviction  that 
the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  in  ancient  times,  were  not  histo  " 
rical  exaggerations,  as  they  have  generally 
been  considered,  and  that  we  have  been  la- 
bouring under  a  mistake  in  supposing  that 
modern  civilization  had  attained  an  immunity 
from  similar  desolating  and  wide-spread  cala- 
mities. The  work  of  Dr.  Meeker  on  the  epi- 
demics of  the  middle  ages,  recently  translated 
by  Dr.  Babington,  ha9  now  become  one  of 
serious  interest,  as  belonging,  not  to  the  past 
alone,  but  connecting  the  past  with  the  pre- 


sent, and  relating  to  physical  phenomena  which 
there  is  now  reason  to  believe  to  be  constantly 
latent,  and  the  manifestation  of  which  may  be 
expected  at  frequently  recurring  intervals. 

With  a  view  to  the  practical  conclusions 
which  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  this  vol- 
ume, and  from  other  sources,  we  propose  to 
give  some  account  of  its  contents. 

The  work,  which  we  owe  to  the  Sydenham 
Society,  by  whom  it  is  published,  commences 
with  a  treatise  upon  the  pestilence  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  called  the  '  Black  Death,'  by 
which  it  is  computed  twenty-five  millions  of 
people — one-fourth  of  the  then  population  of 
Europe,  were  destroyed.  This  pestilence 
broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  was  undoubtedly  the  most  marked  event 
of  that  reign  ;  but  it  is  passed  over  by  Hume, 
in  his  life  of  that  monarch,  . in  a  paragraph  of 
a  dozen  lines,  with  a  note  of  reference  to  Stow 
— a  striking  instance  of  the  haste  and  superfi- 
cial carelessness  wilh  which  history  is  some- 
times written.  Stow  mentions  it,  in  his  'Sur- 
vey of  London,'  in  explanation  of  the  appro- 
priation of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  without  the 
walls,  for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery,  situate 
at  the  back  of  what  is  now  Charter  house- 
square,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wilder- 
ness-row, St.  Tohn  strpr>>,  „ 

His  account  is  the  following  : — 

"  A  great  pestilence  entering  this  island, 
which  began  first  in  Dorsetshire,  then  pro- 
ceeded into  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  Oxfordshire,  and  at  length 
came  to  London,  and  overspread  all  England, 
so  wasting  the  people,  that  scarce  the  tenth 
person  of  all  sorts  was  left  alive;  and  church- 
yards were  not  sufficient  to  receive  the  dead, 
but  men  were  forced  to  choose  out  certain 
fields  for  burials  ;  whereupon,  Ralph  Stratford, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  1343,  bought  a 
piece  of  ground  called  '  No  Man's  Land,' 
which  he  inclosed  with  a  wall  of  brick,  and 
dedicated  for  burial  of  the  dead,  building  there- 
upon a  proper  chnpel,  which  is  now  enlarged 
and  made  a  dwelling-house;  and  this  burying- 
plot  is  become  a  fair  garden,  retaining  the  old 
name  of  Pardon  churchyard.  About  this,  in 
the  year  1349,  the  said  Sir  Walter  Manny,  in 
respect  of  danger  that  might  befall  in  this  time 
of  so  great  a  plague  and  infection,  purchased 
thirteen  acres  and  a  rod  of  ground  adjoining 
to  the  said  No  Man's  Land,  and  lying  in  a 
place  called  '  Spittle  Cross,'  because  it  belong- 
ed lo  St.  B.ulilmewe's  Hospital,  since  that 
called  the  new  church-haw,  and  caused  it  to 
be  consecrated  by  the  said  Bishop  of  London 
to  the  use  of  burials." 

This  ancient  cemetery,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  is  now  used  as  a  play-ground  and  garden 
by  the  boys  of  the  Charter-house,  and  few 
persons  in  London  are  aware  of  the  original 


destination  of  the  large  enclosure  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  interior  of  which  is  hidden  by 
high  walls  from  surrounding  observation. 

"  The  disease  which  led  to  its  appropriation 
as  n  burial-ground,  is  described  by  flecker  as 
a  species  of  oriental  plague,  exhibiting  it  ;elf  in 
inflammatory  boils  and  tumours  of  the  glands, 
accompanied  with  burning  thirst ;  sometimes, 
also,  wilh  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  ex- 
pectoration of  blood ;  in  other  cases,  with 
vomitings  of  blood  and  fluxes  of  the  bowels, 
terminating,  like  malignant  cholera,  with  a 
discolouration  of  the  skin,  and  black  spots  in- 
dicating putrid  decomposition,  from  which  it 
was  called,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  "  Black 
Death."  In  Italy  it  obtained  the  name  of  "  La 
rnortalega  granda," — the  great  mortality. 
The  attacks  were  usually  fatal  within  two  or 
three  days  of  the  first  symptoms  appearing, 
but  in  many  cases  were  even  more  sudden, 
some  falling  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  Its 
effects  were  not  confined  to  man ;  in  some 
countries  affecting  clogs,  cats,  fowls,  and  other 
animals,  which  died  in  great  numbers  ;  and  in 
England  the  disease  was  followed  by  a  mur- 
rain among  the  cattle,  occasioning  a  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  food. 

The  Black  Death  was  supposed  to  have 
commenced  in  the  kingdom  of  Cathay,  to  I  he 
north  of  China,  in  the  year  1333,  and  thence 
to  have  spread  in  a  westerly  direction  across 
the  continent  of  Asia  to  Constantinople,  where 
it  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1347.  In 
1348  it  visited  Avignon,  and  other  cities  in  the 
south  of  France  and  north  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  following  year  it  ravaged  England,  ap- 
pearing first  in  Dorsetshire,  attacking  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  London,  and  thence 
proceeding  northward  lo  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
Leicester,  and  York,  which  suffered  immense 
losses;  some  of  these  cities  losing  nine-tenths 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  pestilence  next 
visited  Scotland,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Poland, 
which  latter  count  rv,  however,  it  did  not  reach 
until  two  years  after  its  first  appearance  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  Poland,  it  is  stated,  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population  perished,  and 
in  Norway  two-thirds.  In  Russia,  also,  the 
mortality  is  said  to  have  been  equally  great. 
The  total  mortality  of  this  period  is  thus  sum- 
med up  by  Dr.  Meeker: — 

"  Kairo  lost  daily,  when  iho  plague  was 
raging  with  its  greatest  violence,  from  10,000 
to  15,000 ;  being  as  many  as,  in  modern 
times,  great  plagues  have  cariied  off  during 
their  whole  course.  In  China,  more  than 
thirteen  millions  are  said  lo  have  died  ;  and 
this  is  in  correspondence  with  the  certainly 
exaggerated  accounts  from  the  rest  of  Asia. 
India  \v;\s  depopulated.  Tartary,  the  Tartar 
kingdom  of  Kaptschaka,  Mesopo'amia,  Syria, 
[Armenia,  were  covered  wilh  dead  bodies:  I  ho 
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Koot'ds  fled  in  vain  to  the  mountains.  In 
Caramania  and  Cacsarea  none  were  left  alive. 
On  the  roads,  in  t he  camps,  in  the  caravansa- 
ries, un buried  bodies  alone  were  seen;  and  a 
few  cities  only  (Arabian  historians  name 
Maara-el-noomun,  Schiesur,  and  Haram)  re- 
mained in  an  unaccountable  manner  free.  In 
Aleppo  500  died  daily  ;  22,000  people,  and 
most  of  the  animals,  were  carried  off  in  Gaza 
within  six  weeks.  Cyprus  lost  almost  all  its 
inhabitants;  and  ships  without  crews  were 
often  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  afterwards 
in  the  Nonh  Sea,  driving  about,  and  spreading 
the  plague  wherever  they  went  on  shore.  It 
was  reported  to  Pope  Clement,  at  Avignon, 
that  throughout  the  East,  probably  with  the 
exception  of  China,  23,840,000  people  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  plague.  Considering  the 
occurrences  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
we  might,  on  first  view,  suspect  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  How,  it  might  be  asked, 
could  such  great  wars  be  carried  on — such 
powerful  efforts  have  been  made?  how  could 
the  Greek  empire,  only  a  hundred  years  later, 
have  been  overthrown,  if  the  people  really 
had  been  so  utterly  destroyed? 

"  This  account  is  nevertheless  rendered  cre- 
dible by  the  ascertained  fact,  that  the  palaces 
of  princes  are  less  accessible  to  contagious 
diseases  than  the  dwellings  of  the  multitude  ; 
and  that  in  places  of  importance,  the  influx 
from  those  districts  which  have  suffered  least 
soon  repairs  even  the  heaviest  losses.  We 
must  remember,  also,  that  we  do  not  gather 
much  from  mere  numbers,  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  society.  We  will, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  exhibiting  some 
of  the  more  credible  accounts  relative  to  Euro- 
pean cities. 

In  Florence  there  died  of  the  Black 


Plague,          -           -   .       -  60,000 

In  Venice,             -           -           -  100,000 

In  Marseilles,  in  one  month,          -  16,000 

In  Siena,  ....  70,000 

In  Paris,   ....  50,000 

In  St.  Denis,         -          -          -  14,000 

In  Avignon,          -           ■           -  60,000 

In  Strasburg,        -           -           -  16,000 

InLiibeck,"         -          -          -  9,000 

In  Basle,   ....  14,000 

In  Erfurt,  at  least  -           -           ■  16,000 

In  Weimar,           -           -           -  5,000 

In  Luisburg,         -           -           -  2,000 

In  London,  at  least          -          -  100,000 

In  Norwich,          -           -           -  51,000 

To  which  may  be  added 

Franciscan  Friars  in  Germany,      -  124,434 

Minorities  in  Italy,            -           -  30,000 


"  This  short  catalogue  might,  by  a  laborious 
and  uncertain  calculation,  deduced  from  other 
sources,  be  easily  further  multiplied,  but  would 
still  fail  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  depopu- 
lation which  took  place.  Liibeck,  at  that 
time  the  Venice  of  the  North, -which  could  no 
longer  contain  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  it, 
was  thrown  into  such  consternation  on  the 
eruption  of  the  plague,  that  the  citizens  de- 
stroyed themselves  as  if  in  frenzy." 

The  consternation  which  seized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  country  through  which  the 
plague  passed  was  such,  that  in  a  multitude  of 


instances  the  effects.of  fear  alone  were  proba- 
bly as  fatal  as  the  pestilence.  Everywhere  a 
feeling  of  torpor  and  a  depression  of  spirits, 
almost  amounting  to  despair,  became  univer- 
sal ;  and  this  frequently  taking  a  religious  form, 
the  wealthy,  we  are  told,  abandoned  their 
treasures,  and  gave  their  villages  and  estates 
to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  as  the  surest 
way,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  of 
secuting  the  forgiveness  of  their  past  sins. 
Thus  was  the  first  impulse  given  to  the  erec- 
tion of  those  magnificent  cathedrals,  which  yet 
remain  to  the  admirers  of  what  is  called  Gothic 
architecture,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe; 
buildings,  commenced  for  the  most  part  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  which  were  completed 
by  the  piety  of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  a  more 
superstitious  shape  in  a  zeal  for  fasting  and 
penance,  which  revived  and  extended  a  new 
order  of  religionists,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Anthony  in  the  preceding  century, 
styling  themselves  the  Brothers  of  the  Cross, 
or  Cross-bearers,  but  called  by  the  people 
flagellants,  from  their  rule  of  submitting  to  a 
severe  public  flogging  as  a  means  of  averting 
the  anger  of  heaven.  This  order  was  at  first 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  ultimately 
many  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  order.  Their  practice  was  to 
march  through  cities  in  well-organized  pro- 
cessions, clothed  in  sombre  garments,  their 
faces  covered  up  to  the  forehead,  knotted 
scourges  in  their  hands,  and  singing  hymns 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Tapers 
and  magnificent  banners  of  velvet  and  cloth  of 
gold  were  carried  before  them,  and  wherever 
they  made  their  appearance  the  bells  were  set 
ringing,  and  the  people  flocked  to  welcome 
them  as  a  holy  band,  by  whose  intercession 
the  pestilence  might  be  diverted  from  its 
course. 

"  Whoever  was  desirous  of  joining  the  bro- 
therhood, was  bound  to  remain  in  it  thirty-four 
days  and  to  have  four-pence  per  day  at  his 
own  disposal,  so  that  he  might  not  be  burthen- 
some  to  any  one;  if  married,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  the  sanction  of  his  wife,  and  give  the 
assurance  that  he  was  reconciled  to  all  men. 
The  Brothers  of  the  Cross  were  not  permitted 
to  seek  for  free  quarters,  or  even  to  enter  a 
house  without  having  been  invited :  they  were 
forbidden  to  converse  with  females ;  and  if 
they  transgressed  these  rules,  or  acted  without 
discretion,  they  were  obliged  to  confess  to  the 
superior,  who  sentenced  them  to  several  lashes 
of  the  scourge,  by  way  of  penance.  Ecclesi- 
astics had  not,  as  such,  any  pre-eminence 
among  them;  according  to  their  original  law, 
which,  however,  was  often  transgressed,  they 
could  nut  become  masters,  or  lake  part  in  the 
secret  cotincils.  Penance  was  performed 
twice  every  day  ;  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
they  went  abroad  in  pairs,  singing  psaims, 
amid  the  ringing  of  the  bells  ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  place  of  flagellation,  they  strip- 
ped the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  put  off 
their  shoes,  keeping  on  only  a  linen  dress, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles.  They 
then  lay  down  in  a  large  circle,  in  different 
positions,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
crime — the  adulterer  with  his  face   to  the 


ground  ;  the  perjurer  on  one  side,  holding  up 
three  of  his  fingers,  &c,  and  were  then  casti- 
gated, some  more  and  some  less,  by  the  mas- 
ter,  who  ordered  them  to  rise  in  the  words  of 
a  prescribed  form.  Upon  this  they  scourged 
themselves,  amid  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
loud  supplications  for  the  avertingof  the  plague, 
with  genuflexions  and  other  ceremonies,  of 
which  cotemporary  writers  give  various  ac- 
counts ;  and  at  the  same  time  constantly  boast- 
ed of  their  penance,  that  the  blood  of  their 
wounds  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Saviour. 
One  of  them,  in  conclusion,  stood  up  to  read  a 
letter  which  it  was  pretended  an  angel  had 
brought  from  Heaven,  to  St.  Peter's  church,  at 
Jerusalem,  stating  that  Christ  who  was  sore 
displeased  at  the  sins  of  man,  had  granted,  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  the 
angels,  that  all  who  should  wander  about  for 
thirty-four  days,  and  scourge  themselves, 
should  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  grace.  This 
scene  caused  as  great  a  commotion  among  the 
believers  as  the  rinding  of  the  holy  spear  once 
did  at  Antioch  ;  and  if  any  among  the  clergy 
inquired  who  had  sealed  the  letter?  he  was 
boldly  answered,  the  same  who  had  sealed  the 
Gospel  ! 

"All  this  had  so  powerful  an  effect,  that  the 
church  was  in  considerable  danger ;  for  the 
flagellants  gained  more  credit  than  the  priests, 
from  whom  they  so  entirely  withdrew  them- 
selves, that  they  even  absolved  each  other. 
Besides,  they  everywhere  took  possession  of 
the  churches ;  and  their  new  songs,  which 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  operated  strongly 
on  the  minds  of  the  people." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Household  Words. 

THE  LUCIFER  MITCH. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  the  process  of  ob- 
taining fire,  in  every  house  in  England,  with 
few  exceptions,  was  as  rude,  as  laborious,  and 
as  uncertain,  as  the  effort  of  the  Indian  to 
pioduce  a  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  dry 
sticks. 

The  nightlamp  and  the  rushlight  were  for 
the  comparatively  luxurious.  In  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  cottager,  the  artisan,  and  the 
small  tradesman,  the  infant  at  its  mother's 
side  too  often  awoke,  like  Milton's  nightingale, 
'darkling,' — but  that  'nocturnal  note'  was 
something  different  from  '  harmonious  num- 
bers.' The  mother  was  soon  on  her  feet ;  the 
friendly  tinder-box  was  duly  sought.  Click, 
click,  click  ;  not  a  spark  tells  upon  the  sullen 
blackness.  Mote  rapidly  does  the  flint  ply 
the  sympathetic  steel.  The  room  is  bright 
with  the  radiant  shower.  But  the  child,  fami- 
liar enough  with  the  operation,  is  impatient  at 
its  tediousness,  and  shouts  till  the  mother  is 
frantic.  At  length  one  lucky  spark  does  its 
office — the  tinder  is  alight.  Now  for  the 
match.  It  will  not  burn.  A  gentle  breath  is 
wafted  into  the  murky  box  ;  the  face  that  leans 
over  the  tinder  is  in  a  glow.  Another  match, 
and  another,  and  another.  They  are  all 
damp.  The  baby  is  inexorable;  and  the  mis- 
ery is  only  ended  when  the  goodman  has  gone 
to  the  street  door,  and  after  long  shivering  has 
obtained  a  light  from  the  watchman. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  tinder-box  and  the  stool  had  nothing  ignited  would  ignite  sulphur,  which  required 
peculiar.  The  tinman  made  the  one  as  ho  a  much  higher  temperature  to  become  inflam- 
made  the  saucepan,  with  hammer  and  shears  ;  mable,  thus  making  the  phosphorus  do  the  work 
the  other  was  forged  at  the  great  metal  facto-!  of  the  old  tinder  with  far  greater  certainty  ;  or 
ries  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham;  and  happy  when  chemistry  found  that  chlorate  of  potash 
was  it  for  the  purchaser  if  it  were  something  by  slight  friction  might  be  exploded  so  as  to 
better  than  a  rude  piece  of  iron,  very  uncom-  produce  combustion,  and  might  be  safely  used 
forcible  to  grasp.  The  nearest  chalk  quarry  in  the  same  combination — a  blessing  was  be- 
supplied  the  Hint.  The  domestic  manufacture  stowed  upon  .society  that  can  scarcely  be 
of  the  tinder  was  a  serious  affair.  At  due  measured  by  those  who  have  had  no  former 
seasons,  and  very  often  if  the  premises  were  knowledge  of  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the 
damp,  a  stilling  smell  rose  from  the  kitchen,  tinder-box.  The  Penny-Box  of  Lucifers,  or 
which,  to  those  who  were  not  intimate  with  Congreves,  or  by  whatever  name  called,  is  a 
the  process,  suggested  doubts  whether  the  real  triumph  of  Science,  and  an  advance  in 
house  were  not  on  lire.    The  best  linen  rag  Civilization. 

was  periodically  burnt,  and  its  ashes  deposited  ■  Let  us  now  look  somewhat  closely  and 
in  the  tinman's  box,  pressed  down  with  a  close  practically  into  the  manufacture  of  a  Lucifer- 
filling  lid  upon  which  the  flint  and  steel  re-  j  match. 

posed.  The  match  was  chiefly  an  article  of I  The  combustible  materials  used  in*  the  ma- 
itinerant  traffic.  The  chandler's  shop  was  nufacture  render  the  process  an  unsafe  one. 
almost  ashamed  of  it.  The  mendicant  was  [It  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  towns 
the  universal  match-seller.  The  girl  who  led:  without  being  regarded  as  a  common  nuisance, 
the  blind  beggar  had  invariably  a  basket  of|  We  must  therefore  go  somewhere  in  the  sub- 
matches.  In  the  day  they  were  vendors  of  j  urbs  of  London  to  find  such  a  trade.  In  the 
matches — in  the  evening  manufacturers.  On ,  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal  Green  there  is  a 
the  floor  of  the  hovel  sit  two  or  three  squalid  large  open  space  called   Wisker's  Gardens. 


children,  splitting  deal  with  a  common  knife. 
The  matron  is  watching  a  pipkin  upon  a  slow 
fire.  The  fumes  which  it  gives  forth  are 
blinding  as  the  brimstone  is  liquefying.  Little 
bundles  of  split  deal  are  ready  to  be  dipped, 
three  or  four  at  a  time.  When  the  penny- 
worth of  brimstone  is  used  up,  when  the  capi- 
tal is  exhausted,  the  night's  labour  is  over.  In 


This  is  not  a  place  of  courts  and  alleys,  but  a 
considerable  area,  literally  divided  into  small 
gardens,  where  just  now  the  crocus  and  the 
snowdrop  are  telling  hopefully  of  the  spring- 
time. Each  garden  has  the  smallest  of  cot- 
tages— for  the  most  part  wooden — which  have 
been  converted  from  summer-houses  into  dwell- 
ings.   In  one  of  these  garden-houses,  not  far 


the  summer,  the  manufacture  is  suspended,  or  from  the  public  road,  is  the  little  factory  of 
conducted  upon  fraudulent  principles.  Fire  is  j '  Henry  Lester,  Patentee  of  the  Domestic 
then  needless  ;  so  delusive  matches  must  be 
produced — wet  splints  dipped  in  powdered 
sulphur.  They  will  never  burn,  but  they 
will  do  to  sell  to  the  unwary  maid-of-all- 
work. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Chemistry  discov- 
ered that  the  tinder-box  might  be  abolished. 
But  chemistry  set  about  its  function  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  wants  and  the  means  of 
the  rich  few.  In  the  same  way  the  first  print- 
ed books  were  designed  to  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  manuscripts,  and  those  of  the  wealthy 
class  were  alone  looked  to  as  the  purchasers 
of  the  skilful  imitations.  The  first  chemical 
light-producer  was  a  complex  and  ornamental 
casket,  sold  at  a  guinea.  In  a  year  or  so, 
there  were  pretty  portable  cases  of  a  phial  and 
matches,  which  enthusiastic  young  housekeep- 
ers regarded  as  the  cheapest  of  all  treasures 
at  five  shillings.  By  and  bye  the  light-box 
was  sold  as  low  as  a  shilling.  The  fire  revo- 
lution was  slowly  approaching.  The  old  dyn- 
asty of  the  tinder-box  maintained  its  predomi- 
nance for  a  short  while  in  kitchen  and  garret, 
in  farmhouse  and  cottage.  At  length  some 
bold  adventurer  saw  that  the  new  chemical 
discovery  might  be  employed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  article  of  trade — that  matches, 
in  themselves  the  vehicles  of  fire  without  aid 
of  spark  and  tinder,  might  be  manufactured 
upon  the  factory  system — that  the  humblest  in 
the  land  might  have  a  new  and  indispensable 
comfort  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of  cheapness. 
When  Chemistry  saw  that  phosphorus,  having 
an  affinity  for  oxygen  at  the  lowest  tempeia- 
ture,  would  ignite  upon  slight  friction, — and  so 


Safety  Match-box,' as  his  label  proclaims.  He 
is  very  ready  to  show  his  processes,  which  in 
many  respects  are  curious  and  interesting. 

Adam  Smith  has  instructed  us  that  the  busi- 
ness of  making  a  pin  is  divided  into  about 
eighteen  distinct  operations  ;  and  further,  that 
ten  persons  could  make  upwards  of  forty-eight 
thousand  pins  a  day  with  the  division  of  la- 
bour; while  if  they  had  all  wrought  independ- 
ently and  separately,  and  without  any  of  them 
having  been  educated  to  this  peculiar  business, 
they  certainly  could  not  each  of  them  have 
made  twenty.  The  Lucifer  Match  is  a  simi- 
lar example  of  division  of  labour,  and  the  skill 
of  long  practice.  At  a  separate  factory,  where 
there  is  a  steam-engine,  not  the  refuse  of  the 
carpenter's  shop,  but  the  best  Norway  deals 
are  cut  into  splints  by  machinery,  and  are 
supplied  to  the  match-maker.  These  little 
pieces,  beautifully  accurate  in  their  minute 
squareness,  and  in  their  precise  length  of  five 
inches,  are  made  tip  into  bundles,  each  of 
which  contains  eighteen  hundred.  They  are 
daily  brought  on  a  truck  to  the  dipping-house, 
as  it  is  called — the  average  number  of  matches 
finished  off  daily  requiring  two  hundred  of 
these  bundles.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  had 
several  hands  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  match,  in  connection  with  the  machinery 
that  cuts  the  wood.  Let  us  follow  one  of  these 
bundles  through  the  subsequent  processes. 
Without  being  separated,  each  end  of  the  bun- 
dle is  first  dipped  into  sulphur.  When  dry, 
the  splints,  adhering  to  each  other  by  means 
of  the  sulphur,  must  be  parted  by  what  is  pall- 
ed dusting.    A  boy  silting  on  the  floor,  with  a 


bundle  before  him,  strikes  the  matches  with  a 
sort  of  a  mallet  on  the  dipped  ends  till  they 
become  thoroughly  loosened.  In  the  best 
matches  the  process  of  sulphur-dipping  and 
dusting  is  repeated.  They  have  now  to  be 
plunged  into  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  or 
chlorate  of  potash,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  match.  The  phosphorus  produces  the 
pale,  noiseless  fire;  the  chlorate  of  potash  the 
sharp  cracking  illumination.  After  this  appli- 
cation of  the  more  inflammable  substance,  the 
matches  are  separated,  and  dried  in  racks. 
Thoroughly  dried,  they  are  gathered  up  again 
into  bundles  of  the  same  quantity;  and  are 
taken  to  the  boys  who  cut  them  ;  for  the  reader 
will  have  observed  that  the  bundles  have  been 
dipped  at  each  end.  There  are  few  things 
more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  this  cutting  process, 
and  that  which  is  connected  with  it.  The  boy 
stands  before  a  bench,  the  bundle  on  his  right 
hand,  a  pile  of  half  opened  empty  boxes  on 
his  left,  which  have  been  manufactured  at  an- 
other division  of  this  establishment.  These 
boxes  are  formed  of  scale-board,  that  is,  thin 
slices  of  wood,  planed  or  scaled  off  a  plank. 
The  box  itself  is  a  marvel  of  neatness  and 
cheapness.  It  consists  of  an  inner  box,  with- 
out a  top,  in  which  the  matches  are  placed, 
and  of  an  outer  ease,  open  at  each  end,  into 
which  the  first  box  slides.  The  matches,  then, 
are  to  be  cut,  and  the  empty  boxes  filled,  by 
one  boy.  A  bundle  is  opened  ;  he  seizes  a 
portion,  knowing  by  long  habit  the  required 
number  with  sufficient  exactness  ;  puis  them 
rapidly  into  a  sort  of  frame,  knocks  the  ends 
evenly  together,  confines  them  with  a  strap 
which  he  tightens  with  his  foot,  and  cuts  them 
in  two  parts  with  a  knife  on  a  hinge,  which  he 
brings  down  with  a  strong  leverage  ;  the  halves 
lie  projecting  over  each  end  of  the  frame  ;  he 
grasps  the  left  portion  and  thrusts  it  into  a  half 
open  box,  which  he  instantly  closes,  and  re- 
peats the  process  with  the  matches  on  his  right 
hand.  This  series  of  movements  is  performed 
with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled;  for  in  this 
way,  two  hundred  thousand  matches  are  cut, 
and  two  thousand  boxes  filled  in  a  day,  by  one 
boy,  at  the  wages  of  three  halfpence  per  gross 
of  boxes.  Each  dozi'n  boxes  is  then  papered 
up,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  retailer.  The 
number  of  boxes  daily  filled  at  this  factory  is 
from  fifty  to  sixty  gross. 

The  xvholesalc  price  per  dozen  boxes  of  the 
best  matches,  is  Fourtence,  of  the  second 
quality,  Threepence. 

There  are  about  ten  Lucifer  Match  manu- 
factories in  London.  There  are  others  in 
large  provincial  towns.  The  wholesale  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis  and  immediate  neighbourhood  by 
the  London  makers  ;  for  the  railroad  carriers 
refuse  to  receive  the  article,  which  is  consi- 
dered dangerous  ,in  transit.  But  we  must  not 
therefore  assume  that  the  metropolitan  popula- 
tion consume  the  metropolitan  matches.  Tak- 
ing the  population  at  upwards  of  two  millions, 
and  the  inhabited  houses  at  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  let  us  endeavour  lo  estimate  the 
distribution  of  these  little  articles  of  domestic 
comfort. 

At  the  manufactory  at  Wisker's  Gardens 
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there  are  fifiy  gross,  or  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  boxes,  turned  out  daily,  made  from 
two  hundred  bundles,  which  will  produce  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  matches.  Tak- 
ing three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year, 
this  will  give  for  one  factory,  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  millions  of  matches  annually,  or  two 
millions  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
boxes,  being  a  box  of  one  hundred  matches 
for  every  individual  of  the  London  popuialion. 
But  there  are  ten  oiher  Lucifer  manufactories, 
which  are  estimated  to  produce  about  four  or 
five  times  as  many  more.  London  certainly 
cannot  absorb  ten  millions  .of  Lucifer  boxes 
annually,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
three  boxes  to  each  inhabited  house.  Lon- 
don, perhaps,  demands  a  third  of  the  supply 
for  its  own  consumption  ;  and  at  this  rate  the 
annual  retail  cost  for  each  house  is  eightpence, 
averaging  those  boxes  sold  at  a  halfpenny, 
and  those  at  a  penny.  x  The  manufacturer 
sells  this  article,  produced  with  such  care  as 
we  have  described,  at  one  farthing  and  a  frac- 
tion per  box. 

And  thus,  for  the  retail  expenditure  of  three 
farthings  per  month,  every  house  in  London, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  may  secure  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  constant  fire  at  all 
seasons,  and  at  air  hours.  London  buys  this 
for  ten  thousand  pounds  annually. 

The  excessive  cheapness  is  produced  by  the 
extension  of  the  demand,  enforcing  the  factory 
division  of  labour,  and  the  most  exact  saving 
of  material.  The  scientific  discovery  was  the 
foundation  of  the  cheapness.  But  connected 
with  this  general  principle  of  cheapness,  there 
are  one  or  two  remarkable  points,  which  de- 
serve attention. 

It  is  a  law  of  this  manufacture  that  the 
demand  is  greater  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter.  The  old  match  maker,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  idle  in  the  summer — without 
fire  (or  heating  the  brimstone — or  engaged  in 
more  profitable  field-work.  A  worthy  woman 
who  once  kept  a  chandler's  shop  in  a  village, 
informs  us,  that  in  summer  she  could  buy  no 
matches  for  retail,  but  was  obliged  to  make 
them  for  her  customers.  The  increased  sum- 
mer demand  for  the  Lucifer  Matches  shows 
that  the  great  consumption  is  amongst  the 
masses — the  labouring  population — those  who 
make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  contributors 
to  duties  of  custoins  and  excise.  In  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  there  is  always  fire  ;  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  fire  in  summer  is  a  need- 
less hourly  expense.  Then  comes  the  Lucifer 
Match  to  supply  the  want;  to  light  the  candle 
to  look  in  the  dark  cupboard — to  light  the 
afternoon  fire  to  boil  the  kettle.  It  is  now 
unnecessary  to  run  to  the  neighbour  for  a 
light,  or,  as  a  desperate  resource,  to  work  at 
the  tinder-box.  The  Lucifer  Matches  some- 
times fail,  but  they  cost  little,  and  so  they  are 
freely  used,  even  by  the  poorest. 

And  this  involves  another  great  principle. 
The  demand  for  the  Lucifer  Match  is  always 
continuous,  for  it  is  a  perishable  article.  The 
demand  never  ceases.  Every  match  burnt 
demands  a  new  match  to  supply  its  place. 
This  continuity  of  demand  renders  the  supply 
always  equal  lo  the  demand.  The  peculiar 
naturj  of  the  commodity  prevents  any  accu- 


mulation of  stock  ;  its  combustible  character — 
requiring  the  simple  agency  of  friction  to  ignite 
it — renders  it  dangerous  for  large  quantities 
of  the  article  to  be  kept  in  one  place.  There- 
fore no  one  makes  for  store,  but  all  for  imme- 
diate sale.  The  average  price,  therefore,  must 
always  yield  a  profit,  or  the  production  would 
altogether  cease.  But  these  essential  qualities 
limit  the  profit.  The  manufacturers  cannot 
be  rich  without  secret  processes  or  monopoly. 
The  contest  is  to  obtain  the  largest  profit  by 
economical  management.  The  amount  of 
skill  required  in  the  labourers,  and  the  facility 
of  habit,  which  makes  fingers  act  with  the 
precision  of  machines,  limit  the  number  of 
labourers,  and  prevent  their  impoverishment. 
Every  condition  of  this  cheapness  is  a  natural 
and  beneficial  result  of  the  laws  that  govern 
production. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

DODD'S  ADDRESS. 

The  following  lines  written  by  W.  Dodo!,  addressed 
to  some  of  his  friends,  is  offered  for  publication. 

M.  C. 

Ah  !  my  loved  friend?,  why  all  this  eare  for  one, 

To  life  so  lost,  so  totally  undone  ? 

Whose  meat  and  drink  are  only  bitter  tears, 

Nights  past  in  sorrow,  mornings  wak'd  to  cares, 

Whose  deep  offence  sets  heavy  on  hi3  soul, 

And  thoughts  self-torturing  in  deep  tumult  roll  ; 

Could  you  by  all  your  labours  so  humane, 

From  this  dread  prison  his  deliverance  gain, 

Could  you  by  kind  exertions  of  your  love, 

To  generous  pardon  Royal  Mercy  move, 

Where  should  he  fly,  where  hide  his  wretched  head 

With  shame  so  covered, — so  to  honour  dead  ? 

Spare  then  the  task,  and  as  he  loners  to  die, 

Set  free  the  captive,  let  his  spirit  fly, 

Enlarged  and  iiappy  to  its  native  sky  : 

Not  doubting  mercy,  from  His  grace  to  find, 

Who  bled  upon  the  cross  for  all  mankind. 

Selected. 

THE  WAY— THE  TRUTH— THE  LIFE. 
"I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

Thou  art  the  Way, — and  he  who  sighs 

Amid  this  starless  waste  of  woe, 
To  find  a  pathway  to  the  skies, — 

A  liglit  from  heaven's  eternal  glow, 
By  Thee  must  come,  thou  gate  of  love, 

Through  which  the  saints  undoubting  trod, 
Till  faith  discovers  like  the  dove 

An  ark — a  resting  place  in  God. 

Thou  art  the  Truth, — whose  steady  day, 

Shines  on  through  earthly  blight  and  bloom, 
The  pure,  the  everlasting  ray, 

The  lamp  that  shines  e'en  in  the  tomb  : 
The  light  that  out  of  darkness  springs, 

And  guidelh  (hose  that  blindly  go  : 
The  Word,  whose  precious  radiance  flings 

Its  lustre  upon  all  below. 

Thou  art  the  Life, — the  blessed  well 

With  living  waters  gushing  o'er, 
Which  those  who  drink  shall  ever  dwell 

Where  sin  and  (hirst  are  known  no  more. 
Thou  art  the  mystic  pillar  given, 

Our  lamp  by  night,  our  light  by  day  ; 
Thou  art  the  sacred  bread  from  heaven  ; 

Thou  art  the  Life— the  Truth— the  Way  ! 

In  things  that  are  essential,  exercise  all  your 
firmness  ;  but  remember  that  true  firmness  is 
gentle,  humble,  and  tranquil.  All  violent, 
haughty,  and  unquiet  firmness  is  unworthy 
the  cause  of  religion. — Fenelon. 


Selected. 

RESIGNATION. 

Though  thy  pathway  be  uneven, 

Do  not  murmur  or  repine, 
But  to  the  will  of  heaven 

In  submission  humble  thine. 

Had  we  no  cross  or  trial, 

With  our  hopes  and  joys  allied, 

No  cause  for  self-denial, 

How  would  our  faith  be  tried  ? 

Led  by  our  wishes  blindly, 

How  should  we  go  astray, 
If  crosses  were  not  kindly 

Placed  sometimes  in  our  way  ? 

Then  thouoh  "  crooked"  or  uneven 

Our  pathway  may  be  still, 
In  submission  bow  to  Heaven 

Our  wayward  selfish  will. 


Selected. 

CALAMITY. 

Methinks,  if  ye  would  know 

How  visitations  of  calamity 

Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  you  here  ; 

Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  sky 

Sailing  along  dolh  cross  in  her  career 

The  rolling  moon.    I  watched  it  as  it  came, 

And  deemed  the  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams  ; 

But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 

In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 

The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  before, 

Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. 

WILLIAM  ELLIS. 

From  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  William  and 
Alice  Ellis,  of  Airton,  by  James  Backhouse. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Life  and  death  of 
William  Ellis,  from  Settle  Monthly  Meeting. 

William  Ellis,  son  of  Stephen  Ellis,  of  Col- 
ton,  a  town  not  far  distant  from  Sldpton,  in 
Craven,  in  the  county  of  York,  was  born  in 
the  Eighth  month,  1659.  His  father  was  by 
trade  a  linen-weaver,  and  instructed  his  son 
William  in  the  same  trade,  when  capable 
thereof,  until  he  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  about  which  time  he  went  to  live  as  a 
servant  with  John  Stott,  of  Skipton  aforesaid, 
linen- weaver,  with  whom  after  having  lived 
the  space  of  two  years,  it  so  fell  out,  that  there 
was  a  meeting  held  at  Lower  Bradley,  two 
miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  then 
lived.  That  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Roger  Haydock,  providentially  happened  to  be 
at  this  meeting  ;  and  William  having  know- 
ledge thereof,  and  his  master  and  dame  being 
of  that  Society  of  People  in  scorn  called  Qua- 
kers, he  asked  leave  of  them  to  go  thereto, 
who  readily  replied,  he  might  go.  At  this 
meeting  his  heart  and  understanding  were  so 
effectually  reached,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth,  which  he, 
quickly  after,  was  concerned  to  promote  the 
honour  of,  being  of  a  circumspect  carriage  and 
behaviour,  amongst  the  family  in  which  he 
then  lived,  thereby  showing  a  good  example  lo 
his  master's  children,  like  Joseph,  of  old,  in 
whose  heart  the  fear  of  God  was,  evidently 
manifesting  his  growth  and  prosperity  therein. 
After  the  space  of  three  years  from  the  time 
of  his  convincement,  he  removed  to  Airton,  a 
town  near  adjoining  to  the  place  where  he  was 
born.    Soon  after  his  removal  he  was  Iivingly 
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opened  in  a  public  testimony  to  and  for  the 
Truth,  he  was  made  partaker  of;  and  in  due 
time  he  became  an  able  minister  thereof;  ap- 
proving himself  yet  more  and  more  a  good 
example  therein  to  others.  And  it  is  worth  our 
observation,  that  although  he  had  little  or  no- 
thing from  his  father,  he  being  but  of  low  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world,  yet  he  soon  began  to 
be  helpful  in  the  church,  by  distributing  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  poor,  out  of  what  he 
got  by  hard  labour,  and  great  diligence  and 
industry  in  his  calling,  and  part  of  which  also 
lie  freely  spent  upon  Truth's  account  in  other 
ways.  He  freely  gave  up  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  attend  meetings,  not  only  such  as  were 
for  publie  worship,  but  also  meetings  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  he  was  a 
diligent  attender  of  these  while  but  young  ; 
and  though  he  was  not  forward  to  speak  in 
such  meetings,  having  a  reverent  esteem  for, 
and  regard  to,  them  that  were  in  Christ  before 
him,  and  kept  their  places,  yet  he  was  in  those 
times  serviceable,  being  in  a  deep  and  weighty 
travail,  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Truth, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  God  might  open  in 
Friends,  that  therein,  all  things  relating  to  the 
church's  affairs,  might  be  managed.  But  it 
was  not  long  ere  that  Divine  and  living  spring 
of  life,  that  often  opened  plentifully  in  him  to 
the  filling  of  his  heart,  gave  him  boldness  to 
speak  forth  what  was  upon  his  mind,  in  meet- 
ings for  business,  in  which  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, being  always  careful  to  speak  in  fear, 
and  in  a  sense  and  savour  of  life,  demonstra- 
ting thereby  a  Christian  spirit,  in  which  he 
was  a  good  pattern  and  lively  example  to 
others,  always  demeaning  himself  in  great 
humility,  so  that  he  became  very  serviceable, 
both  in  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
to  which  he  belouged,  and  in  other  meetings 
for  the  same  service,  in  other  places  where 
his  lot  was  cast,  he  being  zealously  concerned 
to  promote  and  establish  good  order  and  sound 
discipline  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

And  although,  as  before  observed,  his  be- 
ginning was  but  small,  having  little  or  nothing 
save  what  he  laboured  for,  yet  it  pleased  God 
to  bless  his  endeavours  with  success,  so  that 
his  outward  substance  increased  ;  and  as  that 
was  enlarged,  so  his  heart  opened,  and  he 
gladly  made  use  of  opportunities  in  which  he 
■night  lay  out  a  great  part  thereof  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Truth.    He  often  exhorted  Friends  to 
<eep  out  of  worldly  mindedness,  and  to  labour 
o  keep  themselves  from  being  leavened  into  a 
it  rait,  niggardly  and  narrow  spirit,  that  would 
lot  suffer  them   to  serve  Truth   freely,  as 
hey  ought  to  do;  this  in  all  likelihood  he  had 
;ood  authority  to  do,  being  himself  a  good  ex- 
mp'.e  in  this  respect ;  for  although  he  was 
ndustriously  careful,  and  not  negligent  nor 
lothful  about  his  outward  concerns,  whereby 
is  substance  in  the  world  did  considerably 
lcrease,  yj?t  would  he  not  impute  the  same  to 
is  own  doings,  neither  was  his  mind  much 
iken  up  therewith  ;  he  looked  upon  it  only  as 
le  favour  of  the  Almighty  to  him,  and  there- 
)re  thought  himself  under  the  greater  obliga- 
on  to  lay  out  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  his 
rength  and  ability,  in  order  to  promote  the 
iterest  of  Truth,  and  the  honour  of  that  wor- 
ty  and  precious  name  in  which  he  had  be- 


lieved, and  which  had  also  been  his  strong 
tower  and  rock  of  defence  in  the  depth  of  many 
exorcises.  It  may  be  truly  said,  he  was  abun- 
dantly more  industriously  concerned  on  account 
of  the  Truth,  than  on  the  account  of  his  out- 
ward and  temporal  affairs;  and  as  after  the 
time  of  his  convincement,  he  was  all  along 
careful  to  behave  himself  so  as  that  he  might 
not  be  a  burden,  or  cause  of  exercise  to  his 
faithful  brethren,  nor  bring  trouble  in  any  case 
upon  the  church,  but  on  the  contrary,  be  ser- 
viceable and  helpful  to  the  same  according  to 
his  measure,  so  was  he  also  careful  to  walk 
among  his  neighbours  and  those  he  conversed 
with,  as  that  he  might  demonstrate  unto  all, 
that  the  whole  aim  and  drift  of  his  mind  was 
chiefly  to  promote  truth  and  righteousness, 
in  his  day  and  age.  And  this  undoubtedly  he 
did,  with  all  his  might  and  strength,  far  which 
we  believe  his  reward  is  sure  with  the  Lord 
forevermore;  an  earnest  of  which  we  are  fully 
satisfied  he  had  many  times  plentifully  given 
him,  whilst  in  this  earthly  tabernacle.  This 
was  so  sweet  unto  him,  as  he  often  used  to 
say,  that  for  the  sake  thereof,  he  did  not  spare 
devoutly  to  offer  up  his  whole  strength,  and 
the  prime  of  his  years,  even  for  the  promotion 
of  the  blessed  Truth,  by  which  he  had  been  so 
eminently  visited,  and  whereby  he  was  made 
instrumental  for  the  good  of  many.  Under 
these  qualifications  he  was  made  serviceable 
divers  ways,  so  that  many  have  cause  to 
lament  the  loss  of  him,  and  more  particularly 
we  his  Friends  and  brethren,  amongst  whom, 
for  the  most  part,  he  resided,  who  also  had  the 
most  immediate  and  particular  benefit  of  his 
service  and  company.  The  loss  of  him  would 
undoubtedly  sadden  many  hearts,  were  they 
not  fully  satisfied  that  his  departure  was  in 
peace;  and  though  his  body  be  gone  to  the 
dust,  yet  the  remembrance  of  him  is  sweet 
and  precious,  in  which  the  faithful  enjoy  him 
in  spirit,  under  a  lively  hope,  that  the  mighty 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  who  raised  him  from  a 
low  degree,  and  by  his  almighty  power,  made 
him  a  blessed  and  serviceable  instrument  in 
his  hand,  is  also  able  to  raise  up  others  in  his 
room,  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  own  work,  to 
his  own  praise,  who  over  all  is  worthy  of 
praise,  adoration  and  worship,  might,  majesty 
and  dominion,  now  and  forever. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


An  Army  of  lonkcys— A  Novel  Suspension 
Bridge. 

"  They  are  coming  towards  the  bridge  ; 
they  will  most  likely  cross  by  the  rocks  yon- 
der," observed  Raoul. 

"  How — swim  ?"  I  asked.  "  It  is  a  torrent 
there  I" 

"Oh,  no!"  answered  the  Frenchman; 
"  monkeys  would  rather  go  into  fire  than  wa- 
ter. If  they  cannot  leap  the  stream,  they 
will  bridge  it." 

"  Bridge  it  !  and  how?" 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Captain,  you  shall  see." 
The  half  human  voices  now  sounded  nearer, 
and  we  could  perceive  that  the  animals  were 
approaching  the  spot  where  we  lay.  Pre- 
sently, they  appeared  upon  the  opposite  bank, 


headed  by  an  old  grey  chieftain  and  officered 
like  so  many  soldiers.  They  were,  as  Raoul 
stated,  of  the  cpmadreja  or  ring-tailed  tribe. 

One — an  aid-de-camp,  or  chief  pioneer,  per- 
haps—  ran  out  upon  a  projecting  rock,  and, 
alter  looking  across  the  stream  as  if  calcula- 
ting the  distance,  scampered  back  and  appear- 
ed to  communicate  with  the  leader.  This 
produced  a  movement  in  the  troop.  Com- 
mands were  issued,  and,  fatigue  parties  were 
detailed  and  marched  to  the  front.  Mean- 
while, several  of  the  comadrejas — engineers, 
no  doubt — ran  along  the  bank,  examining 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  arro-go. 

At  length  they  all  collected  around  a  tall 
cotton-wood  that  grew  over  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  stream,  and  20  or  30  of  them  scampered 
up  its  trunk.  On  reaching  a  high  point,  the 
foremost — a  strong  fellow — ran  out  upon  a 
limb,  and  taking  several  turns  of  his  tail 
around  it,  slipped  off  and  hung  head  down- 
wards. The  next  on  the  limb,  also  a  stout 
one,  climbed  down  the  body  of  the  first,  and 
whipped  his  tail  tightly  round  the  neck  and 
forearm  of  the  latter,  dropped  off  in  his  turn, 
and  hung  head  down.  The  third  repeated 
this  manoeuvre  upon  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
upon  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  one 
upon  the  string  rested  his  fore-paw  upon  the 
ground. 

The  living  chain  now  commenced  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards,  like  the  pendulum  of 
a  clock.  The  motion  was  slight  at  first,  but 
gradually  increased,  the  lowermost  monkey 
striking  his  hands  violently  on  the  earth  as  he 
passed  the  tangent  of  the  oscillating  curve. 
Several  others  upon  the  limbs  above  aided  the 
movement. 

This  continued  until  the  monkey  at  the  end 
of  the  chain  was  thrown  among  the  branches 
of  a  tree  on  the  opposite  bank.  Here,  after 
two  or  three  vibrations,  he  clutched  a  limb 
and  held  fist.  The  movement  was  executed 
adroitly,  just  at  the  culminating  point  of  the 
oscillation,  in  order  to  save  the  intermediate 
links  from  the  violence  of  a  too  sudden  jerk. 

The  chain  was  now  fast  at  both  ends,  form- 
ing a  complete  suspension  bridge,  over  which 
the  whole  troop  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  comical  sights  I  ever 
beheld,  to  witness  the  quizzical  expression  of 
countenances  along  that  living  chain  ! 

The  troop  was  now  on  the  other  side,  but 
how  were  the  animals  forming  the  bridge  to 
get  themselves  over?  This  was  the  question 
which  suggested  itself.  Manifestly,  by  num- 
ber one  letting  go  his  tail.  But  then  the 
point  <V  appui  on  the  other  side  was  much 
lower  down,  and  number  one  with  half  a  dozen 
of  his  neighbours,  would  dash  against  the  op- 
posite bank,  or  be  soused  into  the  water. 

Here,  then,  was  a  problem,  and  we  waited 
with  some  curiosity  for  its  solution.  It  was 
soon  solved.  A  monkey  was  now  seen  attach- 
ing his  tail  to  the  lowest  on  the  bridge,  another 
girded  him  in  a  similar  manner,  and  another, 
and  so  on,  until  a  dozen  more  were  added  to 
the  string.  These  last  were  all  powerful  fel- 
lows ;  and,  running  up  to  a  high  limb,  they 
lifted  the  bridge  into  a  position  almost  hori- 
zontal. 
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Then  a  scream  from  the  last  monkey  of  the 
new  formation  warned  the  tail  end  that  all  was 
ready;  and  the  next  moment  the  whole  chain 
was  swung  over,  and  landed  safely  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  lowermost  links  now 
dropped  off  like  a  melting  candle,  while  the 
higher  ones  leaped  to  the  branches  and  came 
down  by  the  trunk.  The  whole  troop  then 
scampered  off  into  the  chapparal  and  disap- 
peared ! — Capt.  Reid's  Adventures  in  South 
America. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Ei-man's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  375.) 

But  to  return  to  our  author;  he  found  the 
capital  of  the  Russians  by  no  means  devoid  of 
beautiful  scenery.    Fie  says  : 

"  During  our  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
villa  gardens  on  the  islands  and  the  various 
shrubberies  between  them,  were  all  decked 
with  young  foliage.  The  fineness  of  the  sea- 
son added  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscade;  the  charms  of  which  neverthe- 
less lay  chiefly  in  the  local  details.  The  clear 
waters  oftheNeva  winding  through  the  islands, 
and  overshadowed  at  times  with  groups  of 
trees,  then  again  issuing  forth  in  brightness, 
together  with  the  contrast,  between  the  waving 
foliage  and  the  stately,  glittering  palaces  be- 
yond, sufficiently  explain  the  love  of  rural 
scenery,  so  manifest  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
which  seems  so  remarkable  in  a  northern  cli- 
mate. While  the  sudden  awakening  of  nature 
from  her  long  winter  sleep,  loudly  invites  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  country,  the  oppressive 
heat  of  summer  makes  the  cool  umbrageous 
retreats  of  the  islands  absolutely  necessary." 

The  night  with  its  continuous  twilight,  "  is 
hardly  recognized  as  such  by  foreigners,  ow- 
ing to  the  light.  I  often  returned  home  at 
midnight  across  the  islands  from  the  Botanic 
Garden,  where  we  made  our  magnetic  and  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  fully  enjoyed  the 
charm  of  the  pure  and  bright  nocturnal  sky. 
Nightingales  poured  their  song  from  every 
grove  on  the  islands.  The  outlines  of  distant 
objects  were  here  as  visible  at  midnight  as 
they  are  at  sunset  under  the  50th  parallel, 
when  there  is  a  slight  mist  in  the  horizon.  A 
dense  stratum  of  clouds  usually  covers  the 
heavens  soon  after  midnight,  but  disappears 
with  the  falling  of  the  morning  dew.  Fisher- 
men,  catching  the  salmon  as  they  ascend  the' 
stream,  may  be  seen,  with  fires  in  the  bows  of 
their  canoes,  engaged  between  the  islands. 
With  this  exception  no  native  is  enticed  abroad 
by  the  brightness  of  the  nights,  while  strangers 
from  southern  countries  often  suffer  in  St. 
Petersburg  from  want  of  sleep  ;  and  to  this 
may  probably  be  attributed  in  some  measure 
the  fever  to  which  those  are  liable  who  arrive 
here  in  spring.  Deceived  by  the  light,  one 
can  hardly  believe  the  thermometer,  which,  in 
the  last  week  of  May,  falls,  during  the  night,  and 
near  the  ground,  almost  to  the  freezing  point. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  strong  nocturnal  ra- 
diation, the  atmosphere  here  soon  acquires  in 
the  spring  a  temperature  sufficient  to  stimulate 
organic  life.  As  early  as  the  sixth  of  June,  I 
found  a  bath  in  the  Nevka  agreeable  and  re- 


viving ;  indeed,  the  natives  had  begun  bathing 
some  days  before  ;  while  in  Berlin,  1\  degrees 
further  south,  the  cold  bath  is  hardly  tolerable 
before  June.  The  temperature  of  the  main 
stream  at  its  surface  was,  on  the  5th  of  this 
month,  forty-three  days  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ice,  9°  4'  [53°  F.J  ;  in  the  shallow 
branches,  between  the  islands,  it  was  probably 
higher." 

On  the  9th  of  Seventh  month  their  "  long- 
wished  for  passports"  were  signed,  and  on  the 
11th  they  set  off  for  Moscow.  Their  carriage 
"  not  having  been  made  in  St.  Petersburg  was 
obliged  to  be  adapted  to  the  usual  Russian 
mode  of  yoking.  The  pole  was  at  first  allow- 
ed to  remain,  but  subsequently  its  removal 
became  necessary,  when  the  carriage  was  set 
to  run  as  a  sledge.  The  Russian  mode  of 
putting  horses  to  in  carriages,  which  is  adopted 
almost  universally  with  every  kind  of  vehicle, 
is  quite  peculiar,  and  for  going  at  great  speed 
has  manifest  advantages.  The  shafts  have  a 
perforation  or  a  ring  at  one  end,  which  slips 
on  the  axle  within  the  wheel.  The  upper  ends 
of  the  shafts  are  then  fastened  by  cords  to  the 
extremities  of  the  axles,  and  are  thus  drawn 
outwards,  while  a  strong  wooden  bow,  bound 
to  them  near  their  upper  ends,  and  standing 
over  the  horses'  withers,  keeps  them  together, 
while  it  lends  them  elasticity.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  shafts  being  bound  fast  to  the  horse- 
collar,  which  is  of  wood,  elastic,  and  open 
below,  the  closing  and  tying  of  the  collar,  an 
operation  which  requires  both  strength  and 
dexterity,  completes  the  yoking.  Thus  the 
horse  and  carriage  are  joined  together  tightly, 
yet  without  any  inconvenient  stiffness  ;  every 
motion  of  the  horse  is  communicated  at  once 
to  the  carriage,  and  there  are  no  sudden  checks 
or  impulses,  such  as  arise  from  the  tightening 
or  relaxing  of  the  traces,  when  these  are  the 
means  of  draught. 

"  The  reins  of  the  middle  or  shaft-horse  pass 
through  rings  attached  to  the  wooden  bow, 
which  connects  the  shafts,  and  are  thus  kept 
clear  of  entanglement.  The  side  horses  are 
yoked,  as  in  Western  Europe,  with  bars  and 
traces;  their  inner  reins  being  fastened  to  the 
shafts,  while  the  outer  ones  go  to  the  driver's 
hands.  To  the  description  of  the  Russian 
manner  of  yoking  horses  in  carriages,  and  of 
the  rapid  driving  usual  in  St.  Petersburg,  may 
be  appropriately  added  some  mention  of  the 
peculiar  cries  with  which  the  drivers  either 
incite  their  horses,  or  warn  pedestrians  of  their 
approach.  The  word  padi,  go  along,  is  rap- 
idly repeated  with  variety  of  accent,  and  then, 
at  regular  intervals,  is  screamed  out  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  the  voice.  These  shrill  cries 
are  matter  of  fashion  ;  so  that  either  boys,  or 
men  distinguished  for  high  pitch  and  piercing 
quality  of  voice,  are  in  general  preferred  as 
drivers. 

"  During  the  last  days  of  our  residence  in 
St.  Petersburg  we  were  unceasingly  followed 
by  long-bearded  horse-keepers,  importuning  us 
to  hire  their  horses  for  the  first  portion  of  our 
journey  ;  for  on  account  of  the  great  demand 
for  post-horses  from  the  capital  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  government  has  renounced,  for  the 
adjacent  stages,  its  exclusive  right  to  supply 
travellers  with  horses;  and  so  active  is  the 


competition  among  those  who  engage  in  the 
business  thus  relinquished  by  the  government, 
that  horses  may  be  hired  of  them  on  terms  far 
below  those  of  the  post.  The  gratuity  looked 
forward  to  by  the  driver  or  postillion,  is  here, 
as  throughout  Europe  in  general,  named  after 
the  popular  drink,  which  is,  in  this  case,  tea. 
"Something  for  tea,"  is  the  common  petition 
of  the  drivers  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  and,  indeed, 
we  observed  that  in  the  public  houses  on  Va- 
silief's  Island,  the  ordinary  drink  of  this  class 
of  people  is  tea.  Brandy,  monopolized  by  the 
crown,  is  retailed  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  licensed 
parties,  in  shops  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
business ;  but  these  places,  though  much  visit- 
ed, are  never,  like  the  tea-houses,  the  common 
resort  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Novgorod  "the  inhabitants 
turn  to  account  the  extreme  fertility  of  the 
soil,  by  cultivating  culinary  vegetables  assidu- 
ously. But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  apple 
trees  and  blackberries,  which  latter  are  here 
reared  in  gardens  as  well  as  grow  wild,  we 
saw  no  signs  of  an  attempt  to  produce  fruit." 

"On  alighting  to  spend  the  night  at  a  peas- 
ant's house  in  Saitsova  [42  miles  from  Nov- 
gorod] we  were  received  with  the  customary 
expressions  of  welcome  and  hospitality  ;  for 
the  people  here  never  think  of  deriving  gain 
from  the  entertainment  of  travellers."  "The 
keeping  of  horses  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
people  of  Saitsova,  and  they  engage  most 
heartily  in  the  lucrative  occupation.  In  order 
to  be  always  ready  for  travellers,  watch  is 
kept  on  the  road  at  night  by  a  number  of  men, 
who  lie  on  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  thick 
cloaks  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  As 
soon  as  their  practised  ears  catch  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  which  is  attached  to  every  post  con- 
veyance, they  start  up,  and  have  the  horses 
standing  ready  by  the  time  the  carriage 
arrives." 

At  Torjok,  150  miles  north-west  from  Mos- 
cow, there  was  one  luxury  which  surprised 
them,  "  from  its  contrast  with  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  place.  Ripe  cherries  of  a 
superior  kind  were  carried  about  for  sale  ir 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  at  a  very  low 
price.  These  were  not  forced  nor  shelterec 
with  glass  at  any  season,  but  owed  their  per 
fection  to  the  peculiar  choice  of  the  ground  ir 
which  they  were  planted.  Cherry  trees  an 
here  planted,  not  on  level  ground,  but  in  gul 
lies  or  deep  hollows,  sometimes  purposely  du< 
for  them.  These  are  called,  in  the  dialect  o 
the  place,  grunti.  The  peculiar  advantage  o 
this  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  consist  it 
the  protection  of  the  plant  from  cold  winds 
great  pains  are  taken  also  to  dress  the  surfac 
of  the  grunti  so  as  to  make  the  ground  capa 
ble  of  retaining  heat." 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Sevent 
month  they  entered  Moscow,  which,  thoug 
"  quite  as  colossal  as  St.  Petersburg,"  i 
"  altogether  more  various,"  owing  chiefly  t 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  mere  chance  whic 
fixed  in  this  spot  the  centre  of  the  empire,  fo 
we  find  here  no  navigable  river  nor  poring* 
nor  any  other  circumstance  calculated  t 
bring  together  the  great  lines  of  internal  con 
munication." 
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M  Western  Europe  is  well  acquainted  with 
th.tt  fire  of  Moscow  which  formed  so  important 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Napoleon,  but  the 
buildings  of  the  city  furnish  proofs  of  many 
and  far  more  momentous  catastrophes.  Most 
of  the  stone  churches  have  survived,  without 
injury,  the  last  conflagration,  while  on  their 
towers  the  Mohammedan  cresent  rises  above 
the  cross,  a  monument  of  earlier  revolutions. 
The  yoke  of  the  Tartars  was  so  lasting  and 
oppressive,  that  later  events  of  a  similar  kind 
seem  comparatively  unimportant  ;  and  even 
the  French  invasion  is  here  thought  little  of, 
being  usually  compared  with  the  irruptions  ol 
the  Pechenegnes,  and  those  of  the  Poles  in 
later  times,  hut  never  set  on  a  level  with  the 
Tartar  domination. 

"In  truth,  conflagrations  were  common  oc- 
currences in  the  history  of  the  city  ;  and 
although  much  information  has  been  lost 
respecting  the  earlier  periods,  yet  there  are  on 
record,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth,  not  fewer  than  seven 
total  destructions  by  fire,  the  most  of  them  the 
work  of  victorious  enemies.  Hence  it  may  be 
easily  understood  why  the  national  historians 
regard  the  last  conflagration  of  the  capital,  not 
as  the  critical  event  of  a  remarkable  campaign, 
but,  as  an  incidental  affair  of  subordinate  con- 
sequence. 

•'From  the  balconies  of  the  lofty  houses  in 
Byeloi  Gorod,  that  is,  properly,  the  White 
Town,  one  has  a  view  of  the  very  streets 
which  suffered  most  from  the  fire;  but  there 
exists  no  longer  any  trace  of  such  a  calamity  ; 
the  whole  scene  seems  to  smile  with  the  sense 
of  comfort  and  prosperity:  the  well-built 
houses  justify  the  epithet  Bielokdmenaya,  or 
•of  white  stone.'  which,  properly  belonging  to 
some  parts  of  the  city,  but  poetically  extended 
10  the  whole,  is  always  given  to  Moscow  in  the 
popular  songs. 

"The  roofs,  covered  with  sheet  iron,  are 
lainted  green  ;  and,  from  a  distance,  com- 
jletely  disappear  among  the  groups  of  tall 
rees,  which  rise  from  the  gardens.  The  gilt 
Jupolas  of  countless  towers  glitter  off  the  green 
background.  The  low  wooden  houses  which 
brmerly  encircled  all  the  gardens,  scattered 
imong  the  stone  buildings,  are  now  much  de- 
ceased in  number.  At  present  they  are  to  be 
een  chiefly  in  the  suburbs,  which  either  seem 
d  stretch  to  the  horizon,  or  else  are  concealed 
n  thick  birch  woods.  At  the  time  of  the 
Yench  invasion,  these  woods  were  cut  down 
i  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  they 
ave  grown  again  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

IVe  have  often  observed,  at  Moscow,  birch- 
■ees  hewn  for  fencing,  yet  still  alive  in  the 
urizontal  position,  and  throwing  out  shoots, 
'he  great  distinction  of  the  unvaried  vegetable 
ilure  in  this  region  is  its  tenacity  of  life; 
hd,  singular  enough,  the  same  capability  of 
listing  under  oppression,  and  of  withstanding 
ubbornly  every  revolutionizing  influence,  is 
hre  the  characteristic  of  man  also.  The  ear 
I'the  stranger  is  sure,  at  every  turn  of  con- 
ization, to  catch  the  sounds  '  kak  ni  bud,' 
lo  matter  how,)  with  which  the  Russians  are 
led  to  give  expression  to  their  habitual  indif- 
Irence  and  renunciation  of  all  care." 
I  (To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Testimony  Concerning  John  Pentbcrton. 

There  are  traits  in  the  character  of  this 
Friend  worthy  of  being  revived  in  this  day 
of  declension.  His  constant  devotion  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
his  gravity  and  inwardness  of  spirit,  which 
qualified  him  to  visit  the  seed,  and  his  baptiz- 
ing ministry  that  reached  the  states  of  the 
people,  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  German 
testimony,  and  may  be  reflected  on  with  profit. 
How  few  among  us  are  receiving  gilts  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  weighty  ser- 
vices of  elders  and  overseers!  Some  Quar- 
terly Meetings  have  but  one,  two,  or  three 
ministers,  belonging  to  them,  and  perhaps  not 
one  young  person  in  many  meetings  giving 
evidence  that  the  Lord  has  called  thern  to  this 
service;  and  the  number  qualified  for  the  sta- 
tion of  elders,  is  so  small,  that  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  appointment.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  had  a  large  bod}' of  eminent  ministers 
and  discerning  elders,  but  they  have  departed 
to  their  everlasting  reward,  and  but  few  com- 
paratively have  arisen  in  that  period  lo  fill 
their  places.  Surely  not  because  the  Head  of 
the  Church  is  unable  or  unwilling,  where  there 
are  hearts  prepared  to  receive,  to  dispense  his 
gifts  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause.  There  is 
great  need  for  mourning  over  our  condition, 
and  for  individual  inquiry,  why  it  is  thus  with 
us?  The  Society  however  clear  in  doctrine, 
cannot  make  ministers  or  elders.  But  were 
its  members,  made  members  of  the  mystical 
church  of  Christ,  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  did  they  continue  humbly  abiding 
in  Him,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  still 
give  gifts  to  them  according  to  his  will,  to  be 
occupied  to  his  praise,  and  to  the  edification 
of  one  another.  Our  time,  our  talents,  our 
thoughts  and  affections,  are  so  absorbed  with 
worldly  things,  that  like  the  inn  of  old,  there 
seems  no  room  in  many  for  the  King  of  glory 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  them.  But  a  day 
will  overtake  all,  that  will  try  our  foundations, 
and  what  we  have  been  building  with,  whether 
wood,  hay,  or  stubble,  gold,  silver,  or  precious 
stones, — and  happy  then  will  it  be  for  those 
whose  building  is  humble  and  lowly,  built  and 
founded  upon  the  immovable  Rock,  by  Christ 
Jesus  himself,  so  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  them. 

Testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
at  Pyrmont,in  Westphalia,  Germany,  con- 
cerning John  Pernberton,  of  Philadelphia, 
North  America. 

Seeing  it  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  "  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed  ;"  and  our  beloved  Friend 
John  Pernberton  having,  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  and  friendly  people  in  this  nation,  fin- 
ished his  course,  and  laid  down  his  head  in 
peace  amongst  us — the  consideration  of  his 
religious  service,  and  the  lively  sense  thereof 
remaining  fresh  and  as  a  good  savour  on  our 
minds,  has  engaged  us  to  transmit  a  testimony 
concerning  this  our  beloved  Friend,  to  pos- 
terity. 

He  was  often  led,  in  a  manner  unusual  in 


these  parts,  to  go  into  unknown  houses,  gather 
the  family  about  him,  and  after  an  awful 
pause,  to  distribute  wholesome  doctrine,  coun- 
sel and  advice  among  them.  This  manner,  as 
it  were,  like  in  the  apostles' days,  to  break  the 
bread  from  house  to  house,  seemed  sometimes 
at  first  to  surprise  the  people  ;  but  when,  after 
a  short  while,  their  minds  were  overshadowed 
by  that  invisible  power  which  accompanied 
his  words,  and  the  witness  of  Truth  in  thern 
was  reached,  tears  were  often  beheld  to  flow ; 
and  at  parting,  the  unknown  were  observed  to 
take  their  leave  of  him  as  if  well  acquainted, 
in  a  tender  and  affecting  manner. 

His  arrival  at  Pyrmont.  was  on  the  12th  of 
the  Ninth  month,  and  his  stay  amongst  us 
about  four  months  ;  during  which  time  he  was 
mostly  very  poorly  in  health,  but  nevertheless 
almost  daily  occupied  in  the  service  of  Truth  ; 
for  as  his  bodily  health  permitted  him,  he  not 
only  attended  punctually  our  public  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  visited  Friends  in  their 
families,  but  had  also  many  private  opportuni- 
ties, and  several  public  meetings  with  the 
towns-people,  which  were  very  numerous,  and 
wherein  he  was  enabled  to  preach  the  free 
Gospel  of  Christ  with  divine  authority  ;  so  that 
not  only  sometimes  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
to  be  clothed  with  an  awful  reverence,  but  also 
the  hearts  of  many  were  moved,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  them  reached,  by  his  living 
testimony.  At  such  opportunities  he  seemed, 
to  the  admiration  of  those  who  knew  his  weak 
constitution,  not  to  feel  his  bodily  weakness 
at  all,  usually  lifting  up  his  voice  as  a  strong 
youth,  to  testify  of  the  great  love  of  God  to- 
wards mankind. 

It  was  his  principal  concern  to  turn  people 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God  ;  endeavouring  to  show  that  God 
has  given  a  measure  of  his  Spirit,  and  light  or 
grace  to  all  men,  as  a  talent,  which  he  has 
placed  in  their  hearts. 

His  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech,  and 
attended  with  Divine  authority;  for  his  words, 
whether  they  contained  exhortation,  comfort, 
or  reproof,  reached  the  inward  states  of  those 
whom  it  concerned  ;  and  he  has  often  spoken, 
both  in  our  meetings  and  at  other  opportuni- 
ties, so  exactly  to  the  slates  of  individuals,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  left,  but  he  was  led  by  the 
unerring  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  more  especially 
in  his  particular  service  among  us,  as  fellow 
professors  of  the  same  principles  of  that  un- 
changeable truth,  for  the  promotion  of  which 
he  spent  his  life. 

The  solemn  reverence  of  his  wailing  spirit 
appeared  so  manifest  in  his  countenance,  that 
others  who  beheld  him,  were  thereby  invited 
to  stillness;  and  such  as  had  a  desire  of  hear- 
ing words,  were  taught  by  bis  example  to  turn 
their  minds  inward,  to  the  measure  of  grace  in 
themselves;  showing  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
to  keep  silent  before  the  Lord,  than  to  inter 
words  that  are  not  accompanied  with  the  life- 
giving  and  baptizing  power  of  the  Spirit ; 
which  must  needs  enliven  them  if  they  shall 
be  truly  profitable. 

After  his  return  to  Pyrmont  he  had  repeat- 
edly accesses  of  an  inflammatory  fever  ;  and 
on  the  23rd  of  the  Eleventh  month,  in  the 
evening,  it  seized  him  so  suddenly  with  a  vio- 
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lent  chill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
company  of  some  Friends  who  were  come  to 
see  him,  and  go  to  bed.  Next  morning  the 
physician  came  to  see  him,  and  at  parting, 
wishing  him  that  he  might  get  better — he  re- 
plied, "My  hope  is  in  the  Lord;"  and  he 
continued  in  a  patient,  resigned  stale  of  mind; 
although  to  appearance  in  great  pain  of  body. 
His  mind  seemed  to  be  totally  free  from  tem- 
poral concerns,  and  only  occupied  with  objects 
relating  to  the  everlasling  Truth:  and  parti- 
cularly, he  seemed  much  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  little  Society  of  Friends  in  this 
place,  even  to  his  very  last  moments. 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  his  compa- 
nion mentioned  to  him  a  strait  and  difficulty 
that  Friends  of  Pyrmont  were  brought  under, 
by  reason  of  several  hundreds  of  French  emi- 
grants who  were  come  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters  at,  and  to  be  billelted  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pyrmont.  After  a  little  pause,  he 
said  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  Friends  are 
often  brought  to  the  strait  and  narrow  gate  : 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  and  incumbent  for 
them  to  act  in  the  counsel  of  best  wisdom  ;  and 
if  any  thing  is  imposed  on  them  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, to  suffer  it  in  the  meek  and  patient 
spirit  of  Jesus." 

His  disorder  having  much  increased,  he 
suffered  exceedingly;  but  kept  remarkably 
patient  and  resigned  ;  and  being  a  little  reliev- 
ed from  the  great  oppression  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  he  had  laboured  under,  he 
said — "  It  is  a  great  favour  to  know  that  my 
Redeemer  lives,  and  because  he  lives,  I  live 
also."  This  he  expressed  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  being  the  day  of 
his  decease;  and  a  little  after,  he  said  to  his 
companion  and  the  Friend  that  assisted  him, 
"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  have  been  care- 
fully nursed  ;  I  wish  you  may  grow  and  in- 
crease in  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  become 
a  spiritual  and  holy  house  unto  God."  A 
while  after,  a  Friend  said  to  him,  that  it  was 
pleasing  and  encouraging  to  see  him  so  much 
resigned  ;  to  which  he  replied  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:  "Ah!  we  may  see,  miracles  have  not 
ceased;  great  and  marvellous  are  his  works; 
he  is  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver  to  the 
very  uttermost,  all  those  that  trust  in  him  ;  his 
ways  are  ways  of  wonder  and  past  finding 
out. '  And  about  9  o'clock  he  said,  "  The 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things;  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God."  Seeming  to  be  much  exer- 
cised in  his  mind  about  the  prolessors  of  Truth 
at  Pyrmont,  he  said,  "  Some  are  now  very- 
full  of  themselves,  and  are  persecuting  the 
Lord's  church  ;  but  it  is  a  wrong  spirit. 
There  is  a  spirit  that  is  doing  the  church  much 
harm;  but  1  am  not  of  that  spirit,  and  it  is 
best  to  avoid  that  spirit  which  sets  up  for  itself. 
They  run  from  one  evil  spirit  to  another;  and 
it  is  a  deceiving  spirit.  My  heart  is  heavy  on 
account  of  these  things."  A  while  after  this, 
he  said  again,  "  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things, 
yea,  the  deep  things  of  God."  And  then,  a 
little  after,  he  expressed  himself  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: — "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain 
of  life,  which  opens  the  mysteries  of  God's 
kingdom ;  but  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
foolishness  with  God  ; — adding,  but  I  do  not 
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want  to  launch  into  many  words,  but  to  bring 
into  a  sameness  of  soul."  About  12  o'clock, 
he  said,  in  a  triumphant  manner,  "  I  am  de- 
parting for  heaven,  and  from  you  all,  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ."  After  this, 
he  said,  "  You  can  prove  these  things,  whether 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  scriptures  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  yea  or  nay."  And  then  he 
expressed  in  a  weighty  manner  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : — "  It  is  not  circumcision,  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  but  a  new  creature.  Faith  comes  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God, 
which  lives  and  abides  forever."  And  a  little 
after,  «  They  who  are  justified,  are  justified 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  afterwards 
he  earnestly  said,  "  Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offences." 

His  mind  seemed  to  be  overcome  with 
Divine  love,  and  his  words  were  of  God,  and 
of  Christ  and  his  kingdom  :  and  the  last  that 
could  be  distinctly  understood,  which  he  utter- 
ed with  a  melodious  voice,  were  these  :  "  1  can 
sing  the  songs  of  Zion  and  of  Israel  ;"  which 
is  a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  had  not  fol- 
lowed cunningly  devised  fables;  but  the  living 
substance  of  Truth  and  true  religion. 


Accounts  from  Nineveh. — Letters  from 
Layard  have  been  received  so  late  as  the  18th 
of  March,  in  which  he  mentions  the  Arab  re- 
ports of  remarkable  antiquities  in  the  desert  of 
Khabour,  which  have  never  been  visited  by 
European  footsteps,  and  towards  the  explora- 
tion of  which  he  was  just  setting  out,  with  an 
escort  of  Arab  Sheiks  and  their  followers,  in 
all  to  the  number  of  seventy  or  eighty.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  on  this  new  track  the  excava- 
tions at  Nimrood  are  to  be  continued  by  the 
parties  employed  on  that  work,  which  has 
recently  furnished  interesting  acquisitions  to 
La  yard's  collection.  One  important;  inscrip- 
tion is  mentioned,  and  more  winged  lions  and 
bulls.  Layard  had  received  Major  Rawlin- 
son's  first  exposition  ;  and  though  he  agreed 
with  him  in  many  respects,  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  his  chronology,  and  rather  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  put  forth  in  his  own 
work. — Literary  Gazette. 

Singular  Circumstance. — A  remarkable 
freak  of  a  maniac,  is  noticed  by  the  Trenton 
True  American  as  having  occurred  at  Borden- 
town  the  other  morning.  The  locomotive 
which  was  to  bring  the  morning  train  from 
Bordentown  to  Trenton  was  missed,  and  the 
engineers  procured  another — when  they  reach- 
ed Trenton  they  discovered  the  missing  one 
fast  in  the  switches,  blowing  off  steam  at  a 
great  rate. 

"  When  they  came  to  it  they  found  a  man 
trying  to  rebuild  the  fire,  and  the  water  and 
cinders  splashing  over  him  and  the  engine. 
It  seems  that  a  crazy  man,  liailinjr  from  New 
Hope,  Pa.,  had  come  here  from  Bordentown 
the  evening  before,  and  returned  in  the  same 
train.  Some  time  during  the  night,  or  early  in 
the  morning,  this  madman  had  gone  to  the  en- 
gine, kindled  fire,  put  on  one  of  the  pumps 
which  had  been  taken  off,  and,  not  finding  the 
oil,  had  melted  tallow,  with  which  he  greased  all 


the  apparatus,  and,  putting  on  the  steam,  cam< 
up  to  this  city.  The  engine  had  been  manage) 
very  well,  as  it  was  not  at  all  injured  ;  but  it  ii 
supposed  he  did  not  know  how  to  back  it  whet 
it  got  in  the  switches  here,  which  were  locked 
We  understand  he  must  have  passed  one  o 
two  switches  before  reaching  this  station.  H< 
said  he  took  the  engine  to  see  how  fast  it  couh 
be  made  to  go.  He  was  taken  back  to  Borden 
town,  and  sent  thence  to  his  friends.  His  es 
cape  from  destruction  was  very  remarkable." 
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Dealing  Gently  with  the  Erring. — Wc 
take  the  following  from  a  daily  paper,  ant 
should  hope  the  admonition  of  the  ccnsideiatf 
storekeeper  would  be  fastened  indelibly  upoi 
the  mind  of  the  young  woman.  If  this  was 
the  first  offence  of  the  nature,  such  an  admo 
nition  may  tend  to  make  it  the  last. 

"A  young  woman  belonging  to  a  highl; 
respectable  family-,  called  in  at  the  store  o 
one  of  our  dry  goods  merchants,  the  other  day 
says  the  Albany  Knickerbocker,  and  stole  i 
pair  of  kid  gloves,  while  purchasing  a  sixpence 
worth  of  lustring.  A  gentleman  in  the  ston 
called  the  attention  of  the  merchant  to  thi 
fact,  and  he,  instead  of  threatening  the  femal 
or  compelling  her  to  pay  double  the  pi  ice 
gently  told  her  that  she  had  robbed  him,  ant 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  the  glovej 
back  or  receive  compensation  for  them,  but  ii 
terms  of  mild  reproof  cautioned  her  a  gains 
committing  so  heinous  a  sin  again,  and  tol 
her  to  keep  them  as  a  perpetual  warning.  Sh 
shed  tears  of  thankfulness  and  shame,  an 
left,  no  doubt,  greatly  improved  in  charade 
by  the  adventure." 
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Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free  i 
struction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  imei 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  early 
Tenth  month.  Application  for  the  situatio 
of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teacher  in  Mei 
and  Women's  School,  to  be  made  early 
either  of  the  undernamed  CommiL'^e. 

John  C.  Allen, 

No.  180  S.  Second  street 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown, 
No.  32  N.  Fifth  street. 

Israel  H.  Johnson, 
No.  35  High  street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  1850. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Ennau's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

.  (Continued  from  page  3S3.) 

"The  mercantile  population  of  Moscow- 
cling  lo  lite  same'antique  habits  which  distin- 
guish their  brethren  in  St.  Petersburg.  In- 
deed, nationality  is  much  more  developed  in 
the  former  place.  St.  Petersburg  is  a  chame- 
leon, the  colour  of  which  changes  from  con- 
trast. The  foreigner  thinks  it  Russian,  while 
to  the  native  of  Moscow  it  seems  a  foreign 
city.  The  comfortable  tradesmen  in  Moscow 
Kuve  a  quaiter  Vo  themselves,  a^id  wItJTl?  their 
servants  keep  the  shops,  the  bearded  owners 
chat  with  one  another  in  the  street.  They 
live  in  indolent  resignation  on  what  fortune 
sends  them,  and  their  language  is  proverbially 
that  of  careless  indifference. 

This  kind  of  life  is  within  the  reach  of 
serfs  as  well  as  freemen.    Among  the  various 
expressions  used  in  Russia  to  denote  the  ser- 
vile condition,  the  most  direct  is  the  least 
offensive.    The  question,  '  Whose  art  thou?' 
never  hurls  the  feelings,  and  is  answered  with, 
ither,  '  I  am  my  own,'  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  the  name  of  another.    But  the  appel- 
lation rab,  which,  considered  in  its  etymology, 
iignilies  merely  a  labourer,  is  thought  degrad- 
ng  and  an  insult.    Leisure  is  here  deemed 
he  greatest  good,  besides  or  without  which 
iberty  has  nothing  valuable  to  bestow.  Busi- 
ness is  commenced  with  little  outlay  in  the 
ag-market.    But  speculations  in  the  way  of 
gardening  or  farming,  or  contracts  for  work 
o  be  executed,  are  particularly  to  the  taste  of 
he  more  industrious  of  the  lower  orders.  The 
nanifold  engagements  thus  entered  into  on 
erms  of  reciprocal  advantage  are  all  called  by 
me  name,  podriddi.    The  podriachiki  are 
:apable,  by  combination,  of  executing  great 
vorks.    The  richer  of  them  in  Moscow  will 
inderlake  to  work  quarries  in  Southern  Rus- 
ia,  or  to  carry  wine  from  the  Don. 

1  As  this  kind  of  industry  passes  over  in- 
ensibly  into  the  operations  of  trade,  the  civic 
;uilds  or  trade  unions  are  constantly  receiving 


re-enforcements  from  the  peasant-  class.  The 
change  thus  effected  in  the  peasant's  lot  takes 
place  the  more  readily,  as  it  redounds  to  the 
interest  of  his  lord  or  bvyner,  for  the.  tribute  or 
dues  of  the  artisans  are  much  bet'er' frfid  than 
those  of  the  rural  labourer  who  has  no  inter- 
est in  his  work.  Though  this  constant  defec- 
tion from  the  class  of  rural  peasantry  is  not 
sufficient  to  work  the  abrogation  of  predial 
slavery,  yet  it  has  that  tendency  :  it  lessens 
the  value  of  the  estate  and  adds  to  the  wealth 
of  the  lower  orders. 

"  Although  the. occasional  independent  pros- 
perity of  those  born  serfs  exhibit  a  germ  which 
may  grow  till  it  completely  revolutionizes  the 
social  condition  of  Russia,  yet  the  old  state  of 
things  is  still  firmly  maintained  in  Moscow. 
In  the  Krasnaya  Ploshchad,  or  Red  Market, 
near  the  Bazaar,  may  be  commonly  seen  a 
string  of  men  and  women  sent  there  by  their 
masters  to  be  hired  or  sold.  These  are  serfs 
who,  from  want  of  industry,  have  become  an 
incumbrance  to  their  owners. 

"But  the  Krasnaya  Ploshchad  must  not  be 
supposed  to  resemble  a  Brazilian  slave  mar- 
ket. The  serfs  sent  to  market  for  sale  or  hire 
are  not  accompanied  by  a.'guard  or  keeper: 
the  care  of 'improving  their  mode  of  existence 
is  iou  wholly  to  themselves,  k'tfi  neither  by 
this  means  nor  by  advertisements  do  they 
often  change  owners,  for  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  possess  serfs  have  usually  more  of 
them  than  they  require.  Russians  of  the  tra- 
ding class,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as 
foreigners,  can  have  servants  only  by  hire; 
and  the  people  naturally  prefer  to  be  in  the 
service  of  those  who  are  not  privileged  mas- 
ters. 

"Although  the  grandees  of  Moscow  think  a 
country  seat  in  summer  indispensable,  yet  the 
city  did  not  appear  while  we  were  there  to 
have  lost  any  of  its  activity.  The  country 
seats  bear  the  singular  name  of  Podmosko- 
vuyi,  or  Moscow  Appurtenances,  because  the 
habitations  twenty-five  miles  round  the  city 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  it.  The  great 
number  of  horses  kept  here  abridges  distance, 
and  many  who  spend  the  day  at  a  distant 
country  seat  enjoy  at  night  the  pleasuies  of 
the  city. 

"  In  direct  opposition  to  the  feeling  which 
prevails  in  St.  Petersburg,  no  one  here  courts 
office.  Nothing  is  thought  so  respectable  as 
the  enjoyment  of  the  case  which  flows  from 
the  possession  of  land  and  people.  The  nobi- 
lity of  Moscow,  who  cling  pertinaciously  to 
these  tenets  are  a  confederation  of  families 
belonging,  from  language  and  religion,  to  the 
Russian  nation,  but  Ibrming  rather  a  collateral 
dependency  than  a  substantive  part  of  the 
Russian  state.  It  is  only  when  the  movements 
of  the  political  world  seem  lo  threaten  their 


favourite  system  that  they  awaken  from  their 
dreams  of  pleasure  and  throw  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment their  indifference.  They  think  of  nothing 
but  diversion.  '  From  splendid  balls  and  con- 
Berts  to  bear-baiting  r, nd  bear-fights  they  have, 
every  kind  of  amusement  that  was  ever  thought 
of,  and  they  go  from  the  one  to.lhe  other,  so 
as  to  receive  in  succession  the  most  dissimilar 
impressions.  % 

"An  effeminate  feebleness  of  mind  is  the 
consequence  of  these  habits  ;  and  it  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  circumstance  that  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  a  gentleman  here  is  to  be  thought 
agreeable  by  the  ladies,  for  by  matrimonial 
alliance  alone  can  he  improve  his  fortune,  or 
increase  '  the  number  of  souls'  belonging  to 
him.  The  mode  of  life  above  described,  nev- 
ertheless, and  deeply  impressed  religious  sen- 
timents, make  the  Moscovite  nobleman  a  good- 
natured  being,  which  is  the  most  important, 
since  he  ordinarily  exercises  a  direct  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  from  500  to  1000  people." 

The  great  bell  our  author  compares  with  the 
vessel  described  by  Herodotus,  as  seen  by  him 
among  the  Scythians  between  the  Dnieper  and 
Kuban,  and  which  is  computed  to  have  proba- 
bly weighed  41,000  pounds.  "It  is  only  in 
comparison  with  the  bell  of  the  Kremlin,  that 
the  vessel  of  lixampe  appears  insignificant,  lor 
the  former  weighs  between  300,000  and  400,- 
000  pounds,  or  about  ten  times  the  weight  of 
the  Scythian  vessel.  This  colossal  work  is 
21.3  feet  high,  with  22.5  feet  diameter  where 
widest ;  it  is  nowhere  less  than  six  inches 
thick,  but  has  a  thickness  of  nearly  two  feet 
at  its  lower  edge. 

"  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Ariantas,  King 
of  the  Scythians,  collected  the  metal  for  the 
vessel  at  Exampe,  by  a  tax  imposed  on  the 
whole  nation,  every  man  being  obliged,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  bring  in  a  spearhead  :  he 
adds,  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  learn  the 
numbers  of  the  people.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  similar  contributions  for  public  purposes 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
Russia,  under  the  name  of  offerings  :  and  there 
exists,  moreover,  a  very  likely  tradition,  that 
to  cast  the  bell  of  the  Ivan  Tower,  vessels, 
arms  and  implements  of  various  kinds  were 
collected  throughout  the  kingdom.  So  we 
have  here  a  new  example  of  the  surprising 
steadfastness  with  which  national  manners  and 
usages  are  preserved  in  Russia. 

"  Bells,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  connect- 
ed in  the  remotest  degree,  with  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  are  held  in  great  respect  by  the 
Russian  people;  but  that  of  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow  is  commended  to  especial  veneration, 
by  the  name  of 'the  eternal  bell,'  and  the  end 
is  so  far  gained  that  lite  origin  of  the  work  is 
already  veiled  in  obscurity.  Travellers,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  would 
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hardly  have  passed  in  silence  over  this  remark- 
able specimen  of  art,  if  there  was  not  some 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  it  was  cast  in 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anna,  about  1730. 
There  are  oilier  circumstances  which  give 
probability  to  this  dale.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  copper  coinage  of  Russia  was  issued  at  so 
low  a  nominal  value  that  it  was  exported  in 
large  quantities,  a  debased  silver  money  being 
introduced  in  its  stead.  In  taking  measures 
to  obviate  this  evil,  the  copper  coinage  was 
called  in,  under  Anna,  and  by  ihe  advice  of 
Golovkin  and  Munich,  a  large  amount  of  it 
was  permanently  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  in  Russia,  replaced 
with  paper  money.  It  is  far  from  improbable, 
then,  that  ihe  copper  thus  withdrawn  from 
circulation  was  melted  down,  and  devoted  to  a 
pious  purpose,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  novelty  of  paper  money. 

"  Calculated  from  the  present  price  of  cop- 
per, the  mass  of  metal  in  'the  eternal  bell' 
must  be  worth  about  two  millions  of  roobles, 
[$400,000,]  without  regard  to  the  nobler  metals 
superadded.  As  this  sum  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  at  that  time,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive what  motive  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned could  have  induced  such  a  sacrifice. 

"  As  to  the  tradition,  so  much  contested, 
that  the  great  bell  fell  from  the  Ivan  Tower 
into  its  present  subterranean  hiding-place, 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  denying  the 
generally-received  account.  From  the  edge 
which  is  buried  in  the  ground,  a  large  piece  is 
broken  off,  just  as  would  have  happened  from 
such  a  fall,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
so  heavy  a  body  falling  from  a  great  height 
would  make  a  deep  impression  in  the  earth. 
The  soil  in  this  spot  is  of  a  particularly  yield- 
ing nature,  and  it  is  remarked  that  the  bell 
sinks  deeper  every  year.  What  must  have 
been  its  effect,  then,  when  it  fell  with  great 
velocity?  A  part  of  the  edifice  in  which  the 
bell  is  supposed  to  have  been  suspended,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1737,  and  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  the  rubbish  then  accumulated,  as 
well  as  the  attempts  to  clear  it  out,  had  the 
effect  of  deepening  the  hollow  in  which  the 
great  bell  had  originally  lodged  itself." 

On  the  29th  of  Seventh  month  they  left 
Moscow,  and  on  the  evening  of  Eighth  month 
1st  ihey  reached  Siidoga,  208  versts,  or  138 
English  miles,  from  Moscow. 

"  Here  a  brisk  trade  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inn,  where  fixed  charges  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  reply,  '  Whatever  you 
please,'  made  to  the  traveller  who  wishes  to 
pay  for  his  entertainment.  In  other  respects 
the  inn  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  private 
dwelling;  nor  was  it  without  hesitation  that 
our  host  received  a  second  party  who  arrived 
there  contemporaneously  with  us.  We  shot 
some  wild  doves,  but  could  not  induce  the 
people  to  dress  them.  It  appeared  that  a  reli- 
gious feeling  prohibits  among  them  the  killing 
of  these  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
proud  of  their  shops,  in  which,  as  they  say, 
'  every  thing  is  to  be  bought.'  Yet,  except  the 
wine  of  the  Don,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
caravans  passing  by,  we  saw  here  nothing 
appertaining  to  luxury.    The  supply,  though 


so  various  and  abundant,  was  adapted  only  to 
the  most  frugal  life.  Prosperity  has  not  yet 
banished  simplicity  of  manners  from  Siidogda, 
and  in  the  evening  the  inhabitants  were  amus- 
ed in  the  street  by  a  herdsman's  not  very 
musical  performance  on  a  cow's  horn." 

At  Murom,  where  they  spent  the  next  night, 
the  people  believe  that  there  is  in  the  woods 
south  of  the  town,  "  a  '  robber  nightingale,' 
which  entices  travellers  by  its  song,  and  then 
kills  them  by  the  power  of  its  notes." 

On  the  5th  they  entered  Nijnei  Novgorod. 
"  The  streets  parallel  to  the  river,  and  whichi 
we  first  entered,  were,  well  built,  and  handsome 
glass  windows — hitherto  seldom  seen  on  the 
journey — were  here  common.  The  streets 
were  as  well  paved  as  those  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  At  the  same  time,  raised  as 
our  expectations  were,  the  forlorn  and  deserted 
condition  of  the  place  seemed  to  us  quite  mys- 
terious. Except  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
hardly  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 
On  our  reaching  the  inn,  however,  in  one  of 
the  streets  running  down  to  the  Oka,  we  learn- 
ed the  cause  of  the  death-like  quiet  which  so 
much  surprised  us. 

"  The  annual  fair  was  then  actually  going 
on,  and  during  its  continuance,  the  bustle  and 
traffic  are  wholly  transferred  from  the  upper 
town  to  the  quarter  along  the  river.  To  this 
quarter  we  daily  directed  our  steps  during  our 
four  days'  residence  in  Nijnei. 

"  The  open  place  in  the  upper  town  extends 
to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  where  it  forms  a 
rounded  angle,  projecting  just  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka.  Towards  the 
former  river,  it  is  fenced  by  a  stone  parapet, 
whence  one  has  a  full  view  of  the  majestic 
stream  below,  and  of  the  low  level  country 
extending  beyond  it  to  the  horizon.  Towards 
the  Oka  the  descent  is  more  gradual,  and  there, 
between  the  street  and  the  river,  stands  a 
handsome  row  of  stone  buildings,  contrasting 
singularly  with  the  old  and  weather-stained 
wooden  houses  opposite  to  them,  in  which 
rope-making  and  other  trades,  subservient  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  are  carried  on. 
Crowds  were  collected  round  the  wooden  shops 
outside  of  the  houses;  but  the  further  we  ad- 
vanced the  greater  was  the  throng,  and  the 
movement  of  the  multitude  was  evidently  di- 
rected to  some  distant  point.  At  length,  a  turn 
to  the  right  brought  us  to  a  bridge  of  boats, 
raised  but  little  above  the  water. 

"  Here,  in  close  contact  with  the  motley 
throng,  we  could  not  remain  inattentive  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  strange  costumes  and 
physiognomies  around  us  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  since  we  left  St.  Petersburg  we  heard 
foreign  tongues  overpowering  and  extinguish- 
ing the  Russian.  Having  crossed  the  Oka, 
we  found  ourselves  among  wooden  booths, 
arranged  in  quadrangles,  and  numerous  enough 
to  satisfy  our  expectations  of  a  great  fair. 
This  part,  which  is  first  approached,  is  given 
up  to  the  retail  trade.  The  usual  variety  of  a 
Russian  bazaar  was  to  be  found  here,  but  on 
a  scale  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  any  thing 
we  had  seen  before.  We  were  astonished, 
however,  to  find  that  these  magazines,  which, 
taken  together,  would  have  made  no  inconsid- 


erable town,  were  but  temporary  appendage 
to  the  far  more  colossal  market. 

"  Beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the  woode 
magazines  are  solid  stone  edifices,  of  a  singl 
story,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  roofe 
with  sheet  iron  painted  green.  These  are  a 
warehouses,  and  form  sixty-four  rectangula 
blocks  of  building.  In  the  middle  of  thes 
stands  a  lofty  and  noble  edifice,  occupied  b 
the  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  superir 
tendence  of  the  fair.  The  ground  floor  of 
becomes  at  this  period  the  post-office,  which  i 
not  to  be  easily  matched  for  the  wide  exter 
'  of  country  embraced  by  the  communication 
passing  through  it ;  for  the  letters  receive 
by  the  Armenian  and  Bokharian  merchant! 
from  their  remotest  Asiatic  correspondents 
meet  here  with  others  from  all  parts  c 
Europe. 

"  The  inner  range  of  warehouses  contain 
articles  of  European  luxury.  In  those  fillei 
with  the  works  of  the  French  modistes,  o 
with  the  productions  of  St.  Petersburg  or  Mos 
cow,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  transports 
into  the  midst  of  some  European  capital,  if  i 
were  not  that  at  every  step  the  passers-by  re 
mind  us  of  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  traffic 
Books  and  maps  have  a  row  of  ware-rooms  ti 
themselves.  Then  follow  the  depots  of  Obrasd 
or  Greek  holy  images,  of  every  shape  am 
size,  as  well  as  of  amulets,-wax  candles,  an 
various  matters  used  at  funerals,  or  in  othe 
solemnities  of  the  Grseco-Russian  Church 
Most  of  the  holy  images  are  made  in  the  Ural 
but  some  of  them  are  the  work  of  self-laugh 
peasants,  throughout  the  villages,  who  thinl 
that  a  peculiar  merit  attaches  to  this  kind  o 
industry.  The  dealers  in  these  articles  bot 
buy  and  sell  by  retail ;  and  their  business,  i 
conformity  with  popular  notions,  is  calle 
'  truck'  (vuimenaty  ;)  because  it  is  not  deeme 
right  to  buy  matters  of  a  sacred  character  fo 
money,  and  they  are  paid  for,  therefore,  i 
other  articles  of  equal  value." 

"  The  outer  range  of  buildings  in  the  mai 
ket  is  occupied  chiefly  by  foreign  nations 
south-eastwards,  towards  the  Oka,  are  ti 
warehouses  of  the  Greeks.  North-westward; 
the  Armenians  have  a  very  extensive  quarte 
to  themselves,  where  they  are  so  numeroi 
and  so  little  interfered  with,  that  they  seem  I 
be  in  their  own  country.    The  costume  of  tr. 
Armenians  is  extremely  elegant.    The  perfe 
fairness  of  their  skins,  too,  with  their  dee 
black  hair;  their  grave  and  handsome  feature 
tall  figures  and  dignified  carriage,  would  enl 
tie  them  to  be  considered  as  the  noblest  ty[ 
of  the  human  race  ;  and  heighten  the  contra 
between  them  and  the  Bokharians,  with  who 
they  seem  to  be  more  immediately  connect* 
in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse.  Tl 
talent  and  perseverance  displayed  by  the  A 
menians  in  their  incredibly  extensive  journe; 
through  Southern  Asia  have  obtained  for  the 
especial  favour  even  from  the  government 
Bokhara,  although  they  are,  as  Christian 
quite  as  zealous  as  the  mercantile  class  amor 
the  Russians.    In  the  market  here  they  a 
wholesale  dealers  in  Russian  and  other  Eur 
pean  goods,  which  are  carried  off  to  Khiv 
Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Thibet,  and  China, 
return,  they  bring  to  Nijnei,  cotton  and  si 
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fabrics,  and,  above  all,  Kashmir  shawls  in  were  supposed  to  have  entered  into  a  general 
forge  quantity.  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Christian  population 

"  The  Bokharians  whom  \vc  saw  here,  were,  of  every  city.  The  consequences  of  this 
for  tin- most  part,  of  middle  size,  remarkably  monstrous  charge,  and  the  credulity  of  the 
corpulent,  and.  as  it  wore,  bloated.  Their  people  by  whom  it  was  entertained,  form,  as 
upper  garment  (called  here  by  the  Turcoman  detailed  by  Dr.  Hecker,  one  of  the  most  pain- 
term  Khalat,)  carelesfcly  thrown  around  them,  ful  episodes  of  history. 

contributed  to  give  them  an  enervated  and  j  "  Already,  in  the  autumn  of  1348,  a  dread 
shapeless  look,  and  with  their  heavy,  awkward  ful  panic,  caused  by  this  supposed  empoison 
gait,  made  them  as  different  as  possible,  exter-  j  ment,  seized  all  nations;  in  Germany  espe 
Dally,  from  the  Armenians.  Their  hair, 'cially,  the  springs  and  wells  were  built  over, 
which  they  sutler  to  remain  only  on  the  tern-: that  nobody  might  drink  of  them,  or  empty 
pies,  is  black,  stiff,  and  long.  Their  shaved  .  their  contents  for  culinary  purposes  ;  and  for 
heads  they  cover  with  a  flat,  quilted,  cotton  ' a  long  time,  the  inhabitants  of  numerous  towns 
cap.  Their  countenances  had  the  expression 'and  villages  used  only  river  and  rain  water, 
of  .indolence  and  good  nature.  Their  skins  The  city  gates  were  also  guarded  with  the 
were  of  a  dark  brown,  like  that  of  a  mulatto  ;  greatest  caution:  only  confidential  persons 
but  this  was  clearly  the  effect  of  exposure  to  j  were  admitted  ;  and  if  medicine,  or  any  other 
sun  and  air  during  their  long  journeys  of  1500  article  which  might  be  supposed  to  be- poison 


Strasburg,  two  thousand  Jews 
burial-ground, 


miles  over  unsheltered  steppes.  The  Bokba- 
ri.uis  settled  in  the  towns  of  Siberia  also  travel 
hither,  and  serve  as  agents  and  interpreters 
between  the  Russians  and  their  newly  arrived 
fellow-countrymen.  These  are  in  general  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Tartars,  among  whom 
they  live,  only  by  their  peculiar  corpulence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHOLERA. 

THE  ASIATIC   CUOLERA   NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 
(Continued  from  page  378.) 

Two  hundred  flagellants,  who  entered  Stras- 
burg in  1349,  were  speedily  augmented  to  a 
thousand  ;  when  they  divided  into  two  bodies, 
and  separated,  travelling  to  the  north  and 
south.  Similar  bodies  were  found  in  other 
towns,  and  in  this  manner  all  Germiny  be- 
came overrun  with  wandering  tribes  of  fanat- 
ics, expecting  everywhere  to  be  received  with 
hospitality,  and  the  mania  of  joining  them 
threatened  to  become  as  formidable  as  that  of 
the  Crusades.  But  at  last  the  public  closed 
their  doors  against  them;  partly  from  suspi- 
cion that  instead  of  diverting  the  plague,  they 
were  the  means  of  spreading  it  over  the  coun- 
try;  and  the  Pope  interdicting  their  proces- 
sions, and  public  penances,  the  brotherhood 
melted  away,  and  gradually  disappeared. 

The  superstitious  fears  of  the  age  appeared 
again,  but  in  a  more  horrible  form — in  a  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  who  were  everywhere 
accused  of  being  the  authors  of  the  calamity. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  history  of  all  de- 
structive epidemics,  that  their  effects  are  so 
analogous  to  those  of  poison,  that  an  opinion 
has  always  prevailed,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
pestilence,  that  the  food  or  water  of  the  first 
victims  had  been  tampered  with.  We  have 
seen  this  notion  obtain  very  general  credence 
in  modern  times,  especially  in  Paris  and  St 
tersburg,  in  1832,  when  many  persons 
nearly  lost  their  lives  in  popular  commotions, 
occasioned  by  the  belief,  that  the  persons  who 
had  first  died  of  malignant  cholera  had  been 
made  to  drink  of  poisoned  water.  It  was  so 
in  Germany  on  the  appearance  of  the  Black 
Death,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  people  lighted  not  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  a  whole  class  of  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  who 


ous,  was  found  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger, 
— and  it  was  natural  that  some  should  have 
these  things  by  them  for  their  private  use, 
they  were  forced  to  swallow  a  portion  of  it. 
By  this  trying  state  of  privation,  distrust  and 
suspicion,  the  hatred  against  the  supposed  poi- 
soners became  greatly  increased,  and  often 
broke  out  in  popular  commotions,  which  only 
served  still  further  to  infuriate  the  wildest 
passions.    The  noble  and  the  mean  fearlessly 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  extirpate  the 
Jews  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  snatch  them 
from  their  protectors,  of  whom  the  number  was 
so  small,  that  throughout  all  Germany  but 
few  places  can  be  mentioned  where  these  un- 
fortunate people  were  not  regarded  as  outlaws, 
and  martyred  and  burnt.   Solemn  summonses 
were  issued  from  Berne  to  the  towns  of  Basle, 
Frcyburg  in  the  Breisgan,  and  Strasburg,  to 
pursue  the  Jews  as  poisoners.    The  burgo- 
masters and  senators,  indeed,  opposed  this 
requisition  ;  but  in  Basle  the  populace  obliged 
them  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  burn 
the  Jews,  and  to  forbid  persons  of  that  com- 
munity from  entering  their  city,  for  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years.    Upon  this,  all  the 
Jews  in  Basle,,  whose  number  could  not  have 
been  inconsiderable,  were  enclosed  in  a  wood- 
en building,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
burnt  together  with  it,  upon  the  mere  outcry 
of  the  people,  without  sentence  or  trial ;  which 
indeed  would    have   availed   them  nothing. 
Soon  afler,  the  same  thing  took  place  at  Frey- 
burg.    A  regular  diet  was  held  at  Bennefield, 
in  Alsace,  where  the  bishops,  lords  and  barons, 
as  also  deputies  of  the  counties  and  towns,  con- 
sulted how  they  should  proceed  with  regard  to 
the  Jews;  and  when  the  deputies  of  Strasburg 
— not,  indeed,  the  bishop  of  this  town,  who 
proved  himself  a  violent  fanatic — spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  persecuted,  as  nothing  criminal 
was  substantiated  against  them,  a  great  outcry 
was  raised,  and  it  was  vehemently  asked,  why, 
if  so,  they  had  covered  their  wells  and  remov- 
ed their  baskets?    A  sanguinary  decree  was 
resolved  upon,  of  which  the  populace,  who 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  nobles  and  superior 
clergy,  became  the  but  too  willing  executioners. 
Wherever  the  Jews  were  not  burnt,  they  were 
at  least  banished  ;  and  so  being  compelled  to 
wander  about,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
country  people,  who  without  humanity,  and 
regardless  of  all  laws,  persecuted  them  with 


fire  and  sword.  At  Spires,  the  Jews,  driven 
to  despair,  assembled  in  their  own  habitations, 
which  they  set  on  fire,  and  thus  consumed 
themselves  with  their  families.  The  few  that 
remained  were  forced  to  submit  to  baptism  ; 
while  the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered,  which 
lay  about  the  streets,  were  put  into  empty 
wine  casks,  and  rolled  into  the  Rhine,  lest 
they  should  infect  the  air.  The  mob  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  ruins  of  the  habitations 
that  were  burnt  in  the  Jewish  quarter  ;  for  the 
senate  itself  caused  search  to  be  made  for  the 
treasure,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  con 
siderable.  At 

were  burnt  alive  in  their  own 
where  a  large  scaffold  had  been  erected  :  a 
few  who  promised  to  embrace  Christianity, 
were  spared,  and  their  children  taken  from  the 
pile.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  several  females 
also  excited  some  commiseration,  and  they 
were  snatched  from  death  against  their  will : 
many,  however,  who  forcibly  made  their  es- 
cape from  the  flames,  were  murdered  in  the 
streets." 

Dr.  Hecker  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  effects 
of  the  Black  Death  had  scarcely  subsided,  be- 
fore a  new  epidemic  appeared  in  Europe,  of 
an  extraordinary  character,  showing  itself  in 
an  involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles,  of  which 
examples  are  still  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
practice  of  physicians,  but  in  a  mild  form,  and 
which  conlinues  to  be  known  by  its  ancient 
name  of  St.  John  or  St.  Vitus's  Dance — so 
called  from  the  names  of  the  two  patron  saints 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  the 
disease  by  their  miraculous  interposition.  It 
would  appear  that  the  disease  having  first 
shown  itself  in  violent  and  involuntary  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  the  physi- 
cians of  the  lime  formed  the  idea,  that  if  the 
patients  were  encouraged  to  dance  until  they 
fell  down  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  the 
exertion,  a  reaction  would  commence,  by 
which  a  cure  might  be  promoted.  Bands  of 
music  were  therefore  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  afflicted,  and  airs,  somewhat  of  the  polka 
character,  were  composed,  to  suit  the  wild 
kind  of  Bacchanalian  leaps  which  their  danc- 
ing resembled.  The  public  exhibition,  how- 
ever, of  these  dances  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  propagating  the  disorder  over  the 
whole  of  Germany,  doubtless  through  the 
power  of  that  sympathetic  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  which,  in  the  familiar  instances  of 
laughing  and  yawning,  will  impel  a  large 
company  to  imitate  the  example  of  a  single 
individual. 

"  So  early  as  the  year  1374,  assemblages 
of  men  and  women  were  seen  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  who  had  come  out  of  Germany,  and 
who,  united  by  one  common  delusion,  exhibit- 
ed to  the  public,  both  in  the  streets  and  in  (ho 
churches,  the  following  strange  spectacle. 
They  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and,  ap- 
pearing to  have  lost  all  control  over  their 
senses,  continued  dancing,  regardless  of  the 
bystanders,  for  hours  together,  in  wild  delirium, 
until  at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  They  then  complained 
of  extreme  oppression,  and  groaned  as  if  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  until  they  were  swathed 
in  cloths  bound  tightly  round  their  waists. 
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upon  which  ihey  recovered,  and  remained  free 
from  the  complaint  until  the  next  attack.  This 
practice  of  swathing  was  resorted  to  on  ac- 
count of  the  tympany  which  followed  these 
spasmodic  ravings  ;  but  the  bystanders  fre- 
quently relieved  patients  in  a  less  artificial 
manner,  by  thumping  and  trampling  upon  the 
parts  affected.  While  dancing  they  neither 
saw  nor  heard,  being  insensible  to  external 
impressions  through  the  senses,  but  were 
haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies  conjuring  up 
spirits,  whose  names  they  shrieked  out.  And 
some  of  them  afterwards  asserted  that  they 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  stream 
of  blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high  ; 
others  during  [their  paroxysms,  saw-the  hea- 
vens open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  with 
the  Virgin  Mary,  according  as  the  religious 
notions  of  the  age  were  strangely  and  vari- 
ously reflected  in  their  imaginations." 

The  symptoms  varied  with  the  character  of 
the  patients.  The  visions  might  be  occasioned 
by  a  morbid  action  of  the  visual  organs  pro- 
ducing optical  delusions,  or  by  a  predisposition 
to  fanaticism.  The  common  notion  of  the 
time,  countenanced  by  the  clergy,  was,  that 
the  persons  afflicted  were  possessed,  and  the 
patients  themselves  generally  fell  into  the  same 
belief,  and  acted  accordingly. 

"  It  was  but  a  few  months  ere  this  demonia- 
cal disease  had  spread  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  it  appeared  in  July,  over  the  neighbour- 
ing Netherlands.  In  Liege,  Utrecht,  Tangier, 
and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium,  the  dancers 
appeared  with  garlands  in  their  hair,  and  their 
waists  girt  with  cloths,  that  they  might,  as 
soon  as  the  paroxysm  was  over,  receive  im- 
mediate relief  on  the  attack  of  the  tympany. 
This  bandage  was,  on  the  insertion  of  a  stick, 
easily  twisted  tight.  Many,  however,  obtain- 
ed more  relief  from  kicks  and  blows,  which 
they  found  numbers  of  persons  ready  to  ad- 
minister, for  wherever  the  dancers  appeared, 
the  people  assembled  in  crowds  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  with  the  frightful  spectacle.  At 
length  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  affected, 
excited  no  less  anxiety  than  the  attention  that 
was  paid  to  them.  In  towns  and  villages, 
they  took  possession  of  the  religious  houses  ; 
processions  were  everywhere  instituted  on 
their  account,  and  masses  were  said,  and 
hymns  were  sung,  while  the  disease  itself,  of 
the  demoniacal  origin  of  which  no  one  enter- 
tained the  least  doubt,  excited  everywhere  as- 
tonishment and  horror.  In  Liege  the  priests 
had  recourse  to  exorcisms,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  allay  an 
evil  which  threatened  so  much  danger  to 
themselves  ;  for  the  possessed  assembling  in 
multitudes,  frequently  poured  forth  impreca- 
tions against  them,  and  menaced  their  destruc- 
tion. They  intimidated  also  the  people  to 
such  a  degree,  that  there  was  an  express  ordi? 
nance  issued  that  no  one  should  make  any  but 
square-toed  shoes,  because  these  fanatics  had 
manifested  a  morbid  dislike  to  the  pointed 
shoes  which  had  come  into  fashion  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  mortality  of  1350.  They 
were  still  more  irritated  at  the  sight  of  red 
colours,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  disor- 
dered nerves,  might  lead  us  to  imagine  an 
extraordinary  accordance  between  the  spas- 


modic malady,  and  the  condition  of  infuria 
animals." 

At  Cologne  five  hundred  persons  became 
affected  by  this  dancing  plague,  and  at  Melz 
eleven  hundred.  Peasants  left  their  ploughs, 
mechanics  their  workshops,  housewives  their 
domestic  duties  to  join  the  wild  revels,  and  the 
most  ruinous  disorder  prevailed  in  the  city. 
The  epidemic  extended  to  Italy,  where  it  was 
attributed  to  the  bite  of  a  ground  spider,  com- 
mon in  Apulia,  called  the  tarantula ;  whence 
the  disease  was  known  under  the  name  of 
Tarantism. 

"At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
find  that  Tarantism  had  spread  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Apulia,  and  that  the  fear  of  being 
bitten  by  venomous  spiders  had  increased. 
Nothing  short  of  death  itself  was  expected 
from  the  wound  which  these  insects  inflicted, 
and  if  those  who  were  bitten  escaped  with  their 
lives,  they  were  said  to  be  seen  pining  away 
in  a  desponding  state  of  lassitude.  Many  be- 
came weak-sighted,  or  hard  of  hearing ;  some 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  all  were  insensi- 
ble to  ordinary  causes  of  excitement.  Nothing 
but  the  flute  or  the  cithern  afforded  them  relief. 
At  the  sound  of  these  instruments  they  awoke 
as  if  by  enchantment,  opened  their  eyes,  and 
moving  slowlv  at  first  according  to  the  mea- 
sure  of  the  music,  were,  as  the  tune  quickened, 
gradually  hurried  on  to  the  most  passionate 
dance.  Cities  and  villages  alike  resounded 
throughout  the  summer  season  with  the  notes 
of  fifes,  clarionets  and  Turkish  drums  ;  and 
patients  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with  who 
looked  to  dancing  as  their  only  remedy. 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  who  gives  this  ac- 
count, saw  a  young  man  in  a  remote  village 
who  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  Tar- 
antism. He  listened  with  eagerness  and  a 
fixed  stare  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  his 
graceful  movements  gradually  became  more 
and  more  violent,  until  his  dancing  was  con- 
verted into  a  succession  of  frantic  leaps,  which 
required  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  whole 
strength.  In  the  midst  of  this  overstrained 
exertion  of  mind  and  body  the  music  suddenly 
ceased,  and  he  immediately  fell  powerless  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  senseless  and  mo- 
tionless, until  its  magical  effect  again  aroused 
him  to  a  renewal  of  his  impassioned  perform- 
ances. 

"  At  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating 
there  was  a  general  conviction  that  by  music 
and  dancing  the  poison  of  the  tarantula  was 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  body, 
and  expelled  through  the  skin,  but  that  if  there 
remained  the  slightest  vestige  of  it  in  the  ves- 
sels this  became  a  permanent  germ  of  the  dis- 
order, so  that  the  dancing  fits  might  again  and 
again  be  excited  ad  infinitum  by  music." 

The  belief  that  the  disorder  was  occasioned 
by  the  bites  of  spiders  was  of  course  a  delu- 
sion, but  one  which  had  taken  such  firm  hold 
of  the  mind,  that  no  one  in  Italy  seems  to  have 
questioned  the  fact ;  and  it  appears  that  a  dread 
of  venomous  spiders  prevailed  about  the  same 
time  in  distant  countries  of  Asia,  where  insects 
being  a  greater  pest  than  in  Europe,  the  idea 
probably  originated.  While  the  delusion  last- 
ed, and  it  appears  not  to  have  been  dispelled 
for  several  centuries,  every  kind  of  insect  bite 


was  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  tarantula ; 
and  if  the  person  bitten  had  a  constitution  al- 
ready predisposed  to  nervous  affections,  an 
attack  would  frequently  follow  from  the  power 
of  the  imagination.  The  celebrated  Fracas- 
toro  found  the  robust  bailiff  of  his  landed  estate 
groaning,  and  with  the  aspect  of  a  person  in 
the  extremity  of-  despair,  and  suffering  the 
agonies  of  death  from  a  sting  in  the  neck  in- 
flicted by  some  unknown  insect,  which  was 
believed  to  be  a  tarantula.  A  little  vinegar 
and  Armenian  bole  reduced  4he  inflammation, 
and  hope  returning  as  the  pain  subsided,  the 
dying  man  was,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  restored  to 
life  and  the  power  of  speech. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WILLIAM  ELLIS. 

(Concluded  from  page  381.) 

Thus  having  given  some  account  of  his  con- 
vincement,  and  conduct  of  his  life,  relating  to 
his  conversation  in  the  world  ;  what  remains 
is  to  give  some  further  account  of  his  minis- 
try, and  labours  and  travels  therein.  It  was 
not  long,  as  hath  been  before  observed,  after 
he  was  convinced,  before  his  mouth  was  open- 
ed in  a  public  testimony  for  t lie  Truth,  in 
which  he  sensibly  witnessed  a  growth,  being 
careful  diligently  to  wait  for  the  springings  of 
life,  which  is  the  root  and  supply  of  all  sound 
and  right  ministry;  for  he  laboured  more  to 
grow  in  that  than  in  words  without  it ;  al- 
though also  very  careful  to  keep  to  that  sound- 
ness of  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned. 

Not  very  long  after  he  was  concerned  in  a 
public  testimony,  he  was  drawn  forth  to  visit 
Friends'  meetings  not  far  distant  from  the 
place  of  his  abode,  as  also  in  divers  places 
more  remote,  in  which  he  had  good  service, 
and  was  well  received  among  Friends,  to  his 
and  their  mutual  joy  and  comfort  in  the  Lord. 
And  in  the  year  169|,  he  had  a  concern  upon 
his  mind  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  likewise  kindly  receiv- 
ed ;  his  visit  being  acceptable  to  faithful  Friends 
in  that  country.    Under  this  concern  he  was 
enabled  through  the  goodness  of  God  unto 
him,  to  perforin  what  was  required  of  him  in 
that  respect,  returning  home  again  in  much 
satisfaction  and  peace,  as  a  reward  for  such 
his  labour.    After  this  he  continued  in  his 
wonted  service,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
many  times  visiting  Friends  in  divers  parts  ol 
this  nation,  till  at  length  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
concern  him  to  visit  the  people  of  God  in  for 
eign  countries,  to  which  he  gave  up;  and  was 
being  made  for  hiion,  for  such  a  service,  anc 
having  the  concurrence  of  his  Friends  anc 
brethren  along  with  him  therein,  at  length  he 
set  forward  on  his  journey  and  voyage  foi 
America,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  in  th( 
Ninth  month,  1697.    He  took  shipping  a 
Deal,  in  Kent,  in  the  Tenth  month  after.  H( 
had  a  prosperous  voyage,  arriving  on  the  14lf 
day  of  the  First  month  following,  in  Mary 
land,  where  he  visited  Friends  and  had  mud 
service,  as  well  as  in  oiher  provinces,  as  Vir 
ginia,  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  East  and  Wes 
Jersey,   New  England,   Long   Island,  ant 
Rhode  Island,  &c.    In  these  countries  he  hat 
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many  large  and  precious  meetings,  esteeming 
i(,  as  he  would  often  say  after  his  return,  as  a 
merciful  favour  to  him  from  the  hand  of  God, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  go  through  what  was 
required  of  him  in  that  respect,  adding,  "Oh  ! 
it  was  well  for  me  that  I  gave  up  to  that  ser- 
vice in  those  days,  whilst  health  and  strength 
of  body  were  afforded  roe,  lor  now,  1  feel  my 
natural  strength  is  abated,  whereby  I  am  the 
more  incapable  of  performing  such  service." 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  would  often  be  look- 
ing back  with  joy,  and  rejoicing  at  those  times, 
praising  God  for  the  many  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  him  inwardly,  and  whose  Divine  arm  of 
power  was  likewise  near  to  protect  him  on  his 
return;  he  arriving  again  in  England,  the  23d 
of  the  Fourth  month,  1699.  tie  was  absent 
from  his  native  land  in  the  aforesaid  service, 
upwards  of  one  year  and  six  months.  After  this 
he  travelled  not  very  much,  excepting  in  the 
county  where  he  lived,  and  some  adjacent 
counties,  as  Bishoprick,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,  &c,  and  several  limes  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  London.  He  was  for  seve- 
ral years  before  he  died,  attended  with  various 
infirmities,  and  particularly  that  of  the  stone, 
which  much  impaired  his  health  ;  nevertheless 
he  mostly  frequented  the  Quarterly  and  Month- 
ly Meetings  to  which  he  belonged,  though 
many  times  with  much  difficulty,  because  of 
the  infirmities  of  his  body  ;  but  at  divers  times 
when  the  life  and  power  of  Truth  was  upon 
him,  he  was  borue  up  over  his  infirmity  as 
though  he  were  in  no  kind  so  afflicted.  Thus 
this  faithful  and  upright-hearted  man,  being 
now  unfit  for  long  journeys  and  service  in 
remote  places,  such  as  he  spared  not  to  under- 
take when  he  found  it  his  concern  in  his 
younger  years,  laboured  much  in  the  service 
of  Truth,  on  one  account  or  other  in  his  own 
country,  till  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  year  1703,  at  which  lime  his  old 
distemper  seized  violently  upon  him,  insomuch 
that  he  was  thereby  brought  very  weak,  which 
weakness  he  continued  under  for  several 
months,  not  being  able  to  stir  much  from  his 
own  house.  In  this  time  his  inward  man  was 
strong,  and  his  understanding  clear ;  so  that 
Friends  who  went  to  visit  him  in  the  time  of 
his  sickness,  were  often  comfortably  refreshed 
in  beholding  and  feeling  his  Spirit  in  the  power 
and  dominion  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
it  may  truly  be  said  was  his  support  over  all  his 
exercises.  But  notwithstanding  his  former 
weakness,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  or  beginning  of  the  First  month  fol- 
lowing, he  began  to  recover  somewhat,  and 
gathered  strength  so  far  as  to  get  to  the 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  these  he  had  as  formerly  good 
service,  after  which  he  was  likewise  enabled 
to  go  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  worship,  held  in 
Lancaster,  in  the  Second  month,  1709.  In 
this  meeting,  powerful  was  that  Hand  and 
Arm,  which  guided  and  supported  him,  under 
the  conduct  whereof,  eminent  were  the  Gospel 
truths,  which  in  that  meeting  were  through 
him  delivered,  to  the  gladdening  of  many 
hearts;  the  service  whereof,  we  believe,  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  a  remnant,  and  in 
which  his  faith  was  strong,  that  Truth  and  the 
glory  of  it  should  yet  -more  and  more  prevail 


and  spread  over  nations,  oven  from  sea  to  sea 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Thus  having  been  supporied  by  the  Lord  in 
his  service,  after  that  meeting  ended  he  return- 
ed homewards,  alter  which  ho  weakened  by 
degrees  till  the  time  of  his  departure,  which 
was  not  long.  Many  sweet  and  edifying  ex- 
pressions dropped  from  him  in  his  illness,  by 
which  it  appeared  he  was  ready  to  embrace 
deatli  with  cheerfulness  of  mind,  whenever  it 
should  please  the  Lord  so  to  order  it.  A  few 
days  before  his  departure,  being  visited  by  a 
Friend,  he  began  to  speak  to  him  of  the  day  of 
his  eonvincement,  saying,  "  It  was  a  glorious 
day  for  me  ;"  and  further  added,  that,  he  had 
large  tokens  that  the  day  of  his  death  would 
be  so  likewise,  which  we  have  good  cause  to 
believe  was  so  to  him.  He  continued  sensible, 
under  his  weakness  of  body,  until  the  time  he 
drew  his  last  breath,  which  was  on  the  4th 
day  of  the  Fourth  month,  in  the  year  1709, 
and  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  on  the  11th  day  of  the  same  month,  in 
Friends'  burying-ground  at  Airton  ;  many 
Friends  being  present  at  the  burial  made  up  a 
large  meeting,  which  was  eminently  owned  and 
overshadowed  with  the  Lord's  power  and  pre- 
sence, several  living  testimonies  being  there 
borne  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  many. 

[The  said  burying-ground  and  meeting- 
ground,  were,  some  years  before  his  death, 
given  and  secured  by  the  said  William  Ellis, 
for  the  use  of  Friends.] 

William  Ellis  was  born  the  5th  of  the 
Eighth  month,  1658,  convinced  of  Truth  in 
the  Third  month,  1676,  came  forth  in  a  public 
testimony,  1679,  died  the  4th  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1709. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  our  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  Settle,  the  second  of  the  First  month, 
170JL,  by 

John  Armistead,  Senr.,  Thomas  Read,  John 
Tomlinson,  Richard  Wilkinson,  Thomas 
Wilde,  John  Moore,  Sen.,  William  Windle, 
John  Atkinson,  John  Armistead,  Jan.,  Ro- 
bert Tunstall,  John  Weatherall,  William 
Birkheck,  Isaac  Armistead,  William  Holt, 
John  King,  Lawrence  King,  Adam  Squire, 
Thomas  Carr,  Simeon  Wilkinson,  John 
Ravvson,  Joseph  Hall,  Richard  Clough,  Wil- 
liam Siockdale,  John  Hattersbie,  William 
Slater,  John  Moore,  Jun. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"THIS  WORLD." 

It  is  cause  of  sorrow  and  mourning  to  all 
those  who  truly  travail  in  soul  for  the  welfare 
of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders, 
that  so  many  who  profess  to  be  members  of  our 
once  favoured,  because  faithful  and  obedient 
Society,  should  plainly  give  evidence,  that  they 
are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world  ;  that 
they  love  the  world,  and  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  them.  It  may  be  queried,  where  is 
the  proof  of  this?  the  answer  is,  in  their  con- 
formity to  the  manners,  customs,  and  fashions 
of  a  wicked  and  unbelieving  world  ;  and  in 
their  rejection  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  which, 
if  they  would  take  it  upon  them,  would  crucify 
them  to  the  world,  and  the  world  unto  them  ; 


would  enable  them  to  see  the  corruptness,  the 
despicableness  of  impotent,  wretched  man>  in 
a  stale  of  alienation  from  God,  and  from  hav- 
ing any  part  in  him.  And  these,  through  the 
power  of  a  merciful  Saviour,  would  come  to 
see  the  glory  and  beauty  of  his  temple,  and 
the  safe  habitation  of  those  that  worship  there- 
in ;  whose  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  the  Son  ;  and  not  wilh  a  world  that 
lieth  in  wickedness.  They  should  also  know, 
how  far  the  state  of  these,  exeeeds  in  dignity, 
in  greatness,  and  majesty,  and  in  all  that  is 
worthy  of  the  regard  of  a  mind  which  is  ele- 
vated above  a  corrupt  and  offensive  genera- 
tion, which  the  outward  world  is,  after  which 
these  are  following,  and  with  whom  they  are 
in  covenant. 

The  whole  heart  must  be  given  up  to  Him, 
who  has  all  power,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  ;  who  alone  is  able  to  make  us  happy  in- 
this  life,  and  also  give  an  inheritance  in  that 
blessed  kingdom  of  eternal  rest  and  peace, 
wilh  the  sanctified  and  redeemed;  and  no  ex- 
cuses, such  as  are  often  urged  by  many,  that, 
to  retain  the  favour  and  interest  of  the  world's 
people,  they  must  do  as  the  world  does,  will 
avail,  with  an  all-powerful  and  righteous  God, 
who  is  able  to  confer  all  blessing  and  prospe- 
rity in  the  things  of  this  life,  which  are  need- 
ful, and  will  do  it  to  the  obedient  and  faithful 
ones  ;  but  those  that  reject  him,  and  turn  from 
him,  and  join  in  affinity  with  the  creatures  of 
this  world,  and  with  their  ways,  cannot  look 
upon  him  whom  they  have  despised,  to  receive 
ihem  in  the  day  of  awful  account.  Where, 
then,  must  their  portion  be,  who  have  chosen 
their  pleasure  in  this  world,  and  the  things 
thereof,  rather  than  the  Lord,  and  the  rest  and 
inheritance  of  his  people? 

Oh  !  that  these,  who  have  had  their  affec- 
tions set  upon  this  world,  and  its  quick-fading 
treasures,  may  despise  them,  and  renounce 
them,  and  be  favoured  while  the  time  of  their 
visitation  is  extended  to  them,  to  seek  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  unto  Him,  who  can  yet  refine 
them  and  cleanse  them,  sanctify  and  receive 
them,  and  make  them  fit  vessels  for  his  use! 

The  following,  given  forth  by  that  ancient 
and  valiant  servant  of  the  Lord,  George  Fox, 
from  a  sense  which  entered  him,  of  the  growth 
and  increase  of  pride,  vanity  and  excess  in 
apparel,  and  as  a  reproof  and  check  thereunto, 
may,  if  received  and  put  in  practice,  be  a 
means  of  leading  many  out  of  the  bondage 
they  are  in  to  this  world,  and  its  vicious  vota- 
ries, and  turn  their  hearts  to  seek  the  blessed 
Saviour,  whom  they  have  hitherto  not  sought, 
nor  looked  upon,  nor  desired  ;  and  if  they  are 
favoured  yet  to  know  him,  they  will  find  that 
his  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life. 

George  Fox  says:  "The  apostle  Peter  sail h 
of  the  women's  adorning;  'Let  it  not  be' 
(mark,  let  it  not  be:  this  is  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion) '  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on 
of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price;  for  aller 
this  manner  in  old  time  the  holy  women  also, 
who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves.' 

"  Here  yo  may  sec  what  is  the  ornament  of 
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the  holy  women,  which  was  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price,  which  the  holy  women 
who  trusted  in  God  adorned  themselves  with. 
Bui  the  unholy  women,  that  trust  not  in  God, 
their  ornament  is  not  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ; 
they  adorn  themselves  with  plaiting  the  hair, 
putting  on  ol*  apparel,  and  wearing  of  gold, 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  apostle  in  his  gene- 
ral epistle  to  the  church  of  Christ,  the  true 
Christians.  The  apostle  Paul  saith,  '  In  like 
manner  also  that  women  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  array;  but,  which  becometh 
women  professing  godliness,  with  good  works.' 

"  Here  ye  may  see  what  the  women  were 
not  to  adorn  themselves  with  who  professed 
godliness  :  they  were  not  to  adorn  themselves 
with  broidered  hair,  nor  gold,  nor  pearls,  nor 
costly  array  ;  for  this  was  not  looked  upon  to 
be  modest  apparel  for  holy  women  that  pro- 
fessed godliness  and  good  works.  But  this 
adorning  or  apparel  is  for  the  immodest,  un- 
shamefaced,  unsober  women,  that  profess  not 
godliness,  neither  follow  those  good  works  that 
God  commands.  Therefore  it  doth  not  be- 
come men  and  women,  who  profess  true  Chris- 
tianity and  godliness,  to  be  adorned  with  gold, 
or  chains,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  or  with 
broidered  hair;  for  these  things  are  for  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  pride 
of  life,  which  is  not  of  the  Father.  All  holy 
men  and  women  are  to  mind  that  which  is 
more  precious  than  gold;  'being  redeemed 
not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold, 
from  your  vain  conversation,  but  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  a  lamb  without  blem- 
ish and  without  spot.  Therefore  as  obedient 
children  to  God,  not  fashioning  yourselves 
according  to  your  former  lusts  in  your  igno- 
rance, but  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy, 
so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.' 
— 1  Pet.  i.  14,  15.  Christ  saiih,  <  The  life  is 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment.' — Luke  xii.  23." 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Word  to  Zion's  Watchers, 

We  are  called  to  faithfulness  to  our  God, 
not  only  in  relation  to-our  duty  in  our  general 
intercourse  among  men,  whereby  to  show 
forih  the  excellence  of  our  high  and  holy  pro- 
fession by  a  self-denying  life,  but  it  is  also  our 
duty  to  be  found  at  our  respective  posts  in  the 
church,  with  loins  girded  and  lights  burning, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  perform  the  portion 
of  service  allotted  to  us  by  our  holy  Head.  As 
the  watchers  upon  the  walls  of  Zion  are  thus 
found,  strength  will  be  given  unto  them  for 
every  good  word  and  work  whereunto  they 
may  be  called  ;  and  in  that  authority  which 
the  Truth  gives,  they  will  stand  as  saviours 
upon  Mount  Zion. 

We  doubt  not,  but  many  of  these  have  at 
times  been  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  low 
state  of  the  church,  having  seen  for  years 
past,  evident  marks  of  many  among  us  retro- 
grading to  the  world  and  its  spirit,  lightly 
esteeming  the  Christian  doctrines  held  by  our 
forefathers,  as  well  as  divers  of  our  religious 
testimonies,  which  sprang  from  the  same  hea- 


venly root,  and  have  been  held  dear  by  the 
faithful  from  that  day  to  the  present. 

The  true  watchmen  and  watchwomen  have 
had  their  harps  hung  as  upon  the  willows, 
when  they  have  seen,  in  the  published  writ- 
ings of  some  of  our  members,  sentiments  at 
variance  with  the  doctrines  of  our  Society, 
approximating  to  the  world,  its  worship,  its 
maxims,  and  its  customs  ;  and  also  in  observ- 
ing in  some  portions  of  the  Society  a  disposi- 
tion to  recede  from  a  faithful  adherence  to 
certain  testimonies,  which  as  a  religious  body 
we  have  always  felt  bound  to  maintain,  every 
part  and  parcel  of  which  having  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  Truth. 

One  of  the  departures  to  which  we  allude, 
is  that  of  adopting  the  practice  of  affixing 
grave-stones,  or  monumental  inscriptions  for 
the  dead.  Our  religious  Society  has  from 
its  first  rise  borne  a  testimony  against  this 
practice,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  early 
members,  as  well  as  the  epistles  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London  ;  and  moreover  the  concern 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  disciplines  of 
the  different  Yearly  Meetings.  As  the  Lord 
raised  up  this  people  and  made  it  their  duty  to 
bear  testimony  against  pride  and  vanity,  all 
superfluity  in  dress  and  address,  and  in  life 
and  conversation  to  manifest  that  self-denial 
which  the  Gospel  enjoins,  they  were  led  into 
the  plain  way  of  raising  a  mound  over  the 
dead,  as  is  now  in  general  use,  believing  it 
more  consistent  with  our  self-denying  profes- 
sion. The  advice  of  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings  in  a  collective  capacity,  has  been 
given  forth  to  their  members,  to  avoid  affixing 
grave-stones,  or  monumental  inscriptions  for 
the  dead  ;  and  that  if  any  had  been  introduced, 
that  they  should  forthwith  be  removed  ;  and 
that  they  should  avoid  the  vain  and  unneces- 
sary practice  of  wearing  mourning  for  the  de- 
ceased ;  the  most  profitable  way  of  retaining  a 
remembrance  of  departed  relatives  being,  if 
they  have  been  virtuous,  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate their  example,  and  to  be  prepared  for  a 
reunion  with  them  in  a  world  that  is  to  come. 

Again,  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  another 
Yearly  Meeting  has,  by  a  recent  change  of  its 
discipline,  if  we  understand  it,  very  much 
prostrated  our  testimony  against  mixed  mar- 
riages. These  departures  are  a  manifestation 
of  great  weakness  ;  and  we  fear  may  prove  a 
disadvantage  to  other  portions  of  our  religious 
community.  Outgoing  in  marriage,  is  an 
avenue  by  which  many  of  our  members  have 
involved  themselves  and  their  posterity  in  dis- 
abilities and  perplexities,  and  sometimes  in 
almost  utter  ruin.  We  deem  it  to  have  been 
in  the  wisdom  of  Truth,  that  this  Society  was 
led  to  bear  a  clear  and  decided  testimony 
against  mixed  marriages  ;  and  that  if.  has  by 
its  discipline,  made  it  the  duty  of  Monthly 
Meetings  to  treat  with  those  who  violate  the 
discipline  in  this  respect.  If  such  labour  prove 
effectual,  the  individual  is  to  condemn  the  same 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting,  and  if  not 
qualified  so  to  do,  is  to  be  disowned. 

This  is  a  subject  that  many  who  have  Zion's 
welfare  at  heart,  feel  much  concerned  about. 
They  see  so  many  of  our  members  violating 
the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  Society 
herein,  and  know  the  distress  and  embarrass- 


ing circumstances  which  are  frequently  the 
result  of  such  connexions.  The  husband,  for 
instance,  being  a  member  of  our  Society,  and 
possessing  some  attachment  to  its  principles, 
is  desirous  to  live  in  accordance  therewith  ; 
while  the  wile  is  of  another  profession,  and, 
consequently,  has  very  different  feelings.  If 
they  have  a  family  growing  up  around  them, 
the  former  may  be  desirous  to  train  his  chil- 
dren in  the  plain  way  of  Friends,  and  to  take 
them  to  religious  meetings  with  him,  while  the 
latter  has  no  concern  about  it,  but  her  conduct 
and  influence  are  in  a  very  different  direction. 
Thus  domestic  happiness  must  be  very  much 
impaired  ;  the  children  sometimes  not  knowing 
how  to  act,  or  which  of  the  parents  to  pattern 
after  and  obey  ;  and  these  evil  effects  may  con- 
tinue through  life;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  trial,  perplexity  and  sorrow, 
which  may  attend  such  unadvised  proceed- 
ings. J* 

Marriage  is  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  implies 
union  in  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal  point 
of  view.  Hence,  it  is  a  mark  of  wisdom,  as 
well  as  consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  for  all 
who  may  be  looking  towards  such  a  connexion, 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  their  attention  out 
to  those  who  are  of  another  profession,  or  who 
may  be  in  other  respects  unsuitable.  The 
mind  should  be  turned  to  the  Lord  for  his 
direction;  and  as  they  humbly  wait  for  it,  it 
will  in  due  lime  be  extended  to  them  ;  and  they 
will  be  favoured  to  proceed  in  this  very  impor- 
tant matter,  under  the  direction  of  Him  who 
formerly  condescended  to  own  this  solemn  in- 
stitution by  his  attendance  on  the  marriage  at 
Cana  of  Galilee. 

The  Lord  hath  not  been  wanting  to  give 
unto  servants  and  handmaids  a  clear  view  of 
the  snares  of  an  unwearied  enemy,  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  Zion,  and  the  language  of  whose 
hearts  at  limes  is,  "  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord  ! 
and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach." — 
As  these  have  stood  with  their  lamps  trim- 
med, and  their  lights  burning,  they  have  been 
serviceable  in  the  Divine  Hand  like  the  "  seven 
shepherds  and  eight  principal  men"  raised  up 
to  withstand  the  enemy  who  has  come  wilhin 
our  borders  ;  and  the  deep  exercise  of  soul 
which  they  experience,  as  their  cries  are  unto 
God  for  the  preservation  of  the  church  upon 
the  original  foundation,  Christ  Jesus  the  Rock 
of  Ages,  wil]  be  graciously  regarded  and 
answered. 

Therefore,  O  ye  exercised  watchers  upon 
the  walls  of  Zion,  whether  ministers,  elders, 
or  those  in  less  conspicuous  stations,  who  are 
desirous  that  the  Lord  may  bless  her  provi- 
sion, and  cleanse  and  purify  her  by  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  Word,  lill  she  have 
neither  spot  nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing, 
stand  ye  at  your  posts  with  your  loins  girded, 
and  your  feet  unfettered,  that  the  will  of  the 
Lord  may  be  done  in  )'ou  and  through  you. 
Be  not  over  much  discouraged  at  the  signs  of 
the  times,  though  they  are  truly  fearful.  The 
Lord  is  able  to  give  unto  us  as  individuals  to 
experience,  that  greater  is  he  that  is  in  his 
people,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ;  and  in 
his  own  time,  in  behalf  of  the  church,  may 
ride  prosperously  because  of  truth,  meekness 
and  righteousness,  and  by  the  brightness  of 
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his  coming,  may  destroy  that  compromising 
spirit  that  has  long  been  oppressing  his  holy 
seed,  thus  restoring  to  her  her  primitive 
beauty  and  primitive  holiness. 

Dear  Friends,  as  we  have  been  brought 
through  the  Lord's  mercy  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  blessed  and  eternal  Truth,  may  we  stand 
fast  therein,  and  the  true  dominion  will  be 
known  over  the  enemy  and  all  his  snares,  and 
nothing  will  be  suffered  to  alienate  the  feelings 
one  from  another.  Should  hardness  be  felt 
by  anv,  great  loss  would  he  sustained  not  only 
by  individuals,  but  by  the  church.  We  have, 
been  rightly  concerned  in  contending  lor  the 
faith  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  and  our 
strength  is  in  the  light  and  power  of  the  Lord 
to  keep  near  to  one  another,  and  to  be  faithful 
unto  him,  being  as  willing  to  suffer  as  to  reign 
with  him.  As  we  are  thus  kept  we  humbly 
hone  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  will  con- 
fcfaiue  to  watch  over  it  agreeably  to  that  a n- 
Tient  promise,  "  In  that  day  sing  ye  unto  her 
a  vineyard  of  red  wine,  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it, 
I  will  water  it  every  moment,  lest  any  hurt  it, 
I  will  keep  it  night  and  day." 

J.  E. 

Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Eighth  mo.,  1S50. 

For"Tlie  Friend." 

COMMITTEES. 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  early- 
Friends,  that  "a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal ;"  and  that 
it  was  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth"  alone,  that  was 
able  to  "guide  into  all  truth."  And  hence 
their  frequent  recommendations  of  those  whom 
they  addressed,  to  this  primary  rule  ir.  all  their 
proceedings.  We  never  find  them  pleading 
the  smallness  of  anything  as  an  excuse  for 
unfaithfulness.  And  herein  was  their  integ- 
rity shown,  in  being  faithful  in  those  things 
which  the  world  accounted  trivial,  and  which 
brought  them  into  reproach.  There  is  a  dis- 
position in  some,  in  these  days,  through  a  fear 
of  this  reproach,  to  let  the  line  become  more 
loose,  thinking  thus  to  make  the  way  more 
easy  to  themselves,  and  less  offensive  to  those 
who  are  but  in  the  world's  spirit,  though  they 
may  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
Zion. 

But  according  to  the  test  of  our  Saviour,  it 
is  "  he  who  is  faithful  in  the  little,"  who  will 
"be  made  ruler  over  more;"  and  therefore  it 
is  as  needful  for  meetings  and  their  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  individuals,  to  feel  after  the 
direction  of  the  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  in  all 
their  proceedings,  as  it  was  in  those  days. 
As  the  cause  is  His,  and  not  ours,  our  own 
wills  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and  a  sincere 
desire  cherished  to  come  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  will.  No  man's  outward  condition,  or 
qualifications,  ought  to  have  any  influence  in 
such  matters.  But  such  as  are  called  to  take 
the  oversight  of  the  flock,  should  do  it,  "  not  of 
constraint,  but  willingly;  not  for  filthy  lucre, 
but  of  a  ready  mind  ;  neither  as  being  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to 
the  flock." 

Where  any  err  from  this,  it  will  be  a  grief 
and  cause  of  suffering  to  the  little  diffident 


ones,  who  alone  desire  that  the  will  of  the 
Lord  may  be  done. 

"  It  is  no  man's  learning  or  artificial  ac- 
quirements; it  is  no  man's  riches,  nor  greatness 
in  this  world  ;  it  is  no  man's  eloquence  or  na- 
tural wisdom,  that  makes  him  fit  for  govern- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Christ  ;  all  his  endow- 
ments must  be  seasoned  with  the  heavenly 
salt,  his  spirit  be  subjected,  and  his  gifts  pass 
through  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to 
his  praise  and  honour,  that  so  self  being  bap- 
tized unto  death,  the  gifts  may  be  used  in  the 
power  of  the  resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  him." — Discipline,  page  59. 


Stand  still  in  trouble  and  see  the  strength 
of  the  Lord. — Whatever  ye  be  addicted  to, 
the  tempter  will  come  in  that  thing.  Where 
he  can  trouble  you,  then  he  gets  advantage 
over  you,  and  then  ye  are  gone.  Stand  still 
in  that  which  is  pure,  after  ye  see  yourselves  ; 
and  then  mercy  comes  in.  After  thou  seest 
thy  thoughts,  and  the  temptations,  do  not  think 
but  submit  to  that  which  discovers  them,  and 
then  power  comes.  Stand  still  in  that  which 
discovers  them,  and  thence  doth  strength  im- 
mediately come.  Stand  still  in  the  Light,  and 
submit  to  it,  and  the  other  will  be  hushed  and 
gone  ;  and  then  content  comes.  When  temp- 
tations and  troubles  appear,  sink  down  in  that 
which  is  pure,  and  all  will  be  hushed  and  fly- 
away. Your  strength  is  to  stand  still,  after 
ye  see  yourselves.  Whatsoever  ye  see  your- 
selves addicted  to,  temptations,  corruption,  un- 
cleanness,  if  ye  think,  ye  shall  never  over- 
come. Earthly  reason  will  tell  you,  what  ye 
shall  lose.  Hearken  not  to  that,  but  stand 
still  in  the  Light  that  shows  them  to  you,  and 
then  strength  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  help, 
contrary  to  your  expectation.  Then  you 
grow  up  in  peace,  and  no  trouble  shall  move 
you.  David  fretted  himself  when  he  looked 
out ;  but  when  he  was  still,  no  trouble  could 
move  him.  When  your  thoughts  are  out 
abroad,  then  troubles  move  you.  But  stay 
your  minds  upon  that  Spirit  which  was  before 
the  letter;  here  ye  learn  to  read  the  Scriptures 
aright.  If  ye  do  anything  in  your  own  wills, 
then  ye  tempt  God  ;  but  stand  still  in  that 
power  which  brings  peace. 


Perilous  Balloon  Ascension. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  M.  Arago  gave  an  account  of  an  un- 
successful balloon  ascension,  which  became 
almost  disastrous,  attempted  two  or  three  days 
before  by  MM.  Bixio  and  Barral,  two  scienti- 
fic men  of  Paris.  The  object  of  the  adven- 
turers was  to  ascend  to  a  height  of  seven 
miles,  to  ascertain  the  decrease  of  temperature 
and  the  density  of  the  air ;  to  make  hygromet- 
rical  and  barometrical  observations;  in  short, 
to  complete  the  information  which  the  ascen- 
sions of  Gay  Lussac,  many  years  ago,  left 
imperfect.  The  ascension  took  place  at  10 
a.  it.  A  large  number  of  savans  had  assem- 
bled on  the  terrace  of  the  Observatory  as 
interested  spectators.  The  balloon  was  made 
with  great  care,  and,  according  to  custom,  was 
only  two-thirds  filled  with  gas.  Considering 


the  extraordinary  height  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  mount,  hydrogen  gas  was  used  to 
inflate  if.  But  the  net  work  of  strong  cord 
which  envelopes  the  balloon  had  been  hastily 
prepared,  was  received  at  the  last  moment, 
and  proved  to  be  too  small.  Then  cords  were 
cut,  and  in  one  minute  and  a  half,  so  rapid 
was  the  ascent,  the  travellers  were  lost  in  the 
clouds.  Arrived  at  a  height  of  three  thousand 
yards,  the  dilation  of  the  gas  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. All  worked  well  until  the  net  ceased 
to  be  ample  enough  to  contain  the  balloon. 
Then  their  troubles  and  danger  commenced. 
The  balloon  became  more  and  more  elongated 
below,  till  the  travellers  and  their  car  were 
completely  enveloped  in  its  folds,  and  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  In  fact,  the 
car  had  not  been  suspended  sufficiently  low. 
At  this  critical  moment,  M.  Barral  cut  in  the 
bottom  a  large  hole  with  his  knife.  Then 
they  were  almost  stifled  to  death  by  the  escap- 
ing gas.  Their  elevation  now  was  about  three 
and  a  half  miles.  The  hole  cut  by  M.  Barral 
checked  the  ascent,  and  determined  a  down- 
ward movement.  An  accident  ripped  a  large 
hole  in  i he  top  of  the  balloon,  and  then  down, 
down,  down  they  fell  with  fearful  rapidity. 
The  clouds  soon  appeared  about  them — above 
them.  The  descent  was  checked  an  instant 
by  throwing  out  all  the  weights  ;  but  the  rapid 
escape  of  gas  soon  rendered  this  of  no  avail, 
and  the  aeronauts  saw  that  speedy  and  violent 
collision  with  the  earth  was  inevitable.  It 
occurred  in  a  vineyard  near  Meaux,  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  miles  north-east  of  Paris. 
M.  Bixio,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
ex-minister  of  Commerce,  a  naturalist,  more 
of  a  savant  than  politician,  and  not  very  much 
of  anything,  escaped  unhurt.  His  companion 
got  off  with  some  scratches  and  bruises,  which 
are  not  very  serious,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
have  confined  him  since  the  accident  to  his 
bed.  These  accidents  rendered  the  ascension 
almost  void  of  scientific  interest.  Time  and 
opportunity  was  not  allowed  for  making  expe- 
riments or  observations.  The  only  interesting 
observation  made  was  that  of  the  remarkable 
thickness  of  the  cloud  through  which  they 
passed  to  the  upper  regions.  M.  Barral  cal- 
culated it  to  be  about  ten  thousand  feet.  Upon 
emerging  from  it  above,  the  thermometer 
marked  zero.  Unterrified  by  the  dangers 
they  have  passed,  the  bold  adventurers  pro- 
mise another  ascension  ere  long. — Paris  Cor- 
respondence  National  Intelligencer. 

The  Jews. — Isaac  da  Costa,  a  distinguished 
and  learned  Jew,  of  Amsterdam,  estimates  the 
whole  number  of  Jews  in  the  world,  at  from 
five  to  seven  millions.  He  allots  only  50,000 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  treated 
better  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Turkey,  which  is  much  more 
liberal  to  them  than  any  European  govern- 
ment. 

Do  not  regard  those,  w  ho,  tinder  the  domi- 
nion of  prejudice,  erect  themselves  into  a  tri- 
bunal of  justice.  If  anything  can  cure  them, 
it  is  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  to  go  on 
in  your  own  path,  with  the  simplicity  and 
meekness  of  a  child. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

LABOUR  AND  WAIT. 
"Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." — Longfellow. 

Learn  to  labour — easier  part, 

Of  the  truth  so  sweetly  sung, 
Busy  hands  make  lightsome  heart, 

To  nerve  the  harassed  soul  by  anguish  wrung. 

Learn  to  labour — not  for  pelf, 

Which  the  sordid  mind  may  please, 
Not  to  foster  love  of  self, 
Making  man  a  starveling  elf, 

Or  else  the  pampered  son  of  aimless  ease. 

Learn  to  labour — go  abroad, 

'Mid  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
Kindness  brings  its  own  reward, 
Every  service  well  conferred, 

Shall  come  in  better  blessings  back  again. 

Learn  to  labour — Nature  shows 

In  each  charm  that  decks  her  face, 
In  the  perfume  of  the  rose, 
Or  the  zephyr  as  it  blows, 

'Mid  all  her  rich  variety  of  grace, 

That  among  profusion's  range, 

Nought  is  idle,  nought  is  lost, 
Labour  still  produces  change, 
And  with  intervention  strange, 

Procures  the  greatest  good  at  little  cost. 

Learn  to  labour — in  His  name, 

Who  thy  noblest  powers  may  claim, 
Search  his  records — keep  his  laws, 
Follow  where  his  Spirit  draws, 

And  seek  to  vindicate  His  holy  name. 

Learn  to  wait — attainment  high, 

Leaning  on  thy  Saviour's  breast, 
Tarrying  for  his  leave  to  die, 
With  the  angels  hovering  nigh, 

To  bear  thee  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

Learn  to  wait — a  loved  one  see, 

Suffering  on  his  bed  of  pain, 
Pray  for  him  in  his  agony, 
That  he,  from  sin's  vile  thraldom  free, 

May  bless  the  gracious  hand  that  burst  his  chain. 

Learn  to  wait — God's  ways  are  deep, 

Oft  His  paths  we  cannot  trace, 
But  in  sight  the  cross  we'll  keep, 
And  humbly  sow,  though  others  reap, 

Till  He,  we  trust,  shall  manifest  his  face. 

Learn  to  wait — though  life  seem  long, 

Weary,  pilgrim,  soon  shall  come 
Robes  of  light,  the  conqueror's  song, 
Welcome  from  the  angelic  throng, 

And  all  the  quiet  of  the  peaceful  tomb. 

N.  W.  C. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  24,  1850. 


The  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which 
have  foe  the  last  few  years  disgraced  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  environs,  seem  to  be 
assuming  a  more  serious  and  alarming  cha- 
racter. For  a  time  the  principal  outrages 
were  committed  by  bodies  of  men  and  boys, 
forming  a  powerful  mob,  and  impelled  by  a 
blind  fury  against  some  object  of  popular  ha- 
tred,— an  antislavery  hall, — the  houses  of  the 
people  of  colour, — or  a  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  worship.  Some  of  these  outbursts  of  fury 
had  evidently  a  foreign  origin,  and  were  the 
effects  of  the  same  passions  which  have  for 


centuries  been  raging  in  the  old  world.  Well 
disposed  citizens  hoped  that  they  were  but 
gusts  which  occasionally  sweep  across  the 
lace  of  society,  and  that  the  air  would  be 
clearer  and  calmer  when  the  sudden  fury  had 
subsided.  But  the  triumph  of  the  mob,  and 
the  impunity  with  which  these  excesses  were 
committed,  gave  confidence  to  the  subordinate 
actors  in  the  scenes — a  large  portion  of  whom 
were  idle,  half-grown  boys,  and  dissolute 
fire- men. 

In  the  feuds  which  sprung  up  between  rival 
fire  companies,  and  on  one  side  or  another  of 
which  was  enlisted  almost  the  whole  rowdy 
population  of  the  suburbs,  a  system  of  plunder 
and  bloodshed  became  organized — a  series  of 
private  wars  was  carried  on,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  engine-houses 
and  engines — the  castles  and  artillery  of  the 
hostile  armies — were  attacked  and  defended 
with  fire-arms  and  other  deadly  weapons.  Wee 
to  the  unfortunate  citizen  whose  home  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  lawless  incursions, 
or  whose  pursuits  led  him  within  the  range  of 
the  storm  of  missiles,  and  slugs  and  bullets, 
which  night  by  night  raged  in  our  very  midst. 

The  return  of  the  volunteers  from  the  Mexi- 
can war,  evidently  aggravated  these  evils.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  renewal  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
city  of  Penn,  of  the  confusion,  the  coarse  bru- 
tality, the  proud  defiance  of  law,  the  unre- 
strained license,  the  unchecked  course  of 
plunder  and  personal  outrage  on  the  part  of 
the  mob,  which  characterized  the  dark  ages. 
The  officers  to  whom  the  community  had  en- 
trusted the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
were  almost  powerless  amidst  these  scenes  of 
violence,  as  i I  palsied  and  terror-struck. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  only  the"  coarser 
passions  were  enlisted  in  these  disorders, — the 
gratification  of  revenge,  or  of  a  love  of  mis- 
chief and  rioting.  But  seeing  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed,  the  highway  robber  and  the  bur- 
glar have  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
and  are  becoming  more  and  more  audacious. 
Unless  the  sober  and  order-loving  portion  of 
our  citizens  speedily  unite  in  appointing  an 
efficient  and  vigilant  magistracy,  and  in  de- 
vising a  plan  for  extending  its  authority  over 
the  whole  district,  we  know  not  where  these 
disorders  are  to  end. 

The  murder  during  the  present  week  of  a 
peaceable,  unoffending  citizen,  is  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  in  this  long  series  of  crime  and 
outrage.  As  he  was  quietly  walking  home 
from  bis  shop  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, in  a  densely  peopled  and  public  street,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  stabbed 
to  the  heart,  and  a  box  of  watches  and  jewelry 
which  he  had  with  him,  seized  and  carried  off. 
The  sole  object  of  the  attack  was  the  plunder, 
and  the  crime  of  murder  was  deliberately 
committed  as  the  quickest  means  of  attaining 
that  object.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  populous  city,  linked  as 
it  is  to  a  long  train  of  atrocious  violations  of 
law,  must  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
heart  of  every  good  citizen,  and  awaken  the 
community  from  the  torpor  in  which  it  seems 
to  have  fallen.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  in  all  this  state  of  things — fearful  as 


it  seems — beyond  the  power  of  an  efficient 
magistracy  and  unarmed  police  to  prevent. 
Were  our  Penitentiary  system  extended  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case, — were  the 
power  of  the  chief  magistrate  made  to  extend 
over  the  whole  town  population  of  our  county, 
and  were  a  well  paid  police  force  of  respect- 
able citizens  organized,  we  do  not  doubt,  that 
in  a  few  months,  Philadelphia  would  again 
become  one  of  the  quietest  cities  in  the  Union. 
The  subject  is  full  of  melancholy  interest,  and 
we  propose  jesuming  it  in  an  early  number. 


RECEIPTS. 

_  Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  O.,  $22, 
viz.,  for  Jeptha  Fawcett,  N.  Armstrong,  J.  II.  Dean, 
$2  each,  for  vol.  23 ;  for  Jesse  Baker,  $2,  to  48,  vol. 
23  ;  for  J.  Lipsey,  $5,  to  26,  vol,  23,  for  Z.  French,  $2, 
vol.  24,  for  Benj.  Ball,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24,  for  R. 
Boon,  82,  to  25,  vol.  24,  for  Jehu  Fawcett,  81,  to  52, 
vol.  23 ;  from  William  Wright,  agent,  Pickerin 
Canada,  $16.80,  viz.,  for  W.  W.,  Ambrose  Boon, 
Cornell,  $2.80  each,  for  vol.  23,  and  postage,  for  - 
Raisin,  and  R.  Richardson,  $2.80  each,  to  30,  vol.  23, 
and  postage,  and  for  A.  Powell,  $2.80,  to  45,  vol.  24, 
and  postage. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  at  Haverford 
School,  will  commence  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  9th  of  next  month,  and  will  close  on 
Fourth-day  following,  at  noon. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  16th  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will 
close  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1851. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 


Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  ihe  free  in- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  intend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  early  in 
Tenth  month.  Application  for  the  situations 
of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teacher  in  Men's 
and  Women's  School,  to  be  made  early  to 
either  of  the  undernamed  Committee. 

John  C.  Allen. 

No.  179  S.  Fifth  street. 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown, 

No.  32  N.  Fifth  street. 
Israel  H.  Johnson, 

No.  35  High  street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  1850. 


Died,  on  Third-day,  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  residence 
of  her  nephew,  William  Waring,  at  West  Notting- 
ham, Cecil  count)',  IVld.,  Mary  Waring,  a  member  of 
Nottingham  and  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  88th  year  of  her  age.  The  remarkably  mild  and 
patient  disposition  which  she  manifested  through  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  and  the  sweetness  which  attend- 
ed her,  even  to  her  last  moments,  will  remain  as  a 
lesson  of  instruction  to  survivors.  "One  thing  is 
needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that,  good  part,  which 
shall  never  be  taken  away  from  her." — [Her  sister 
Hannah  Waring,  died  in  1848,  in  her  88th  year  ; 
Elizabeth  Martin,  another  sister,  in  1847,  in  her  91st 
3'ear,  and  her  brother  Thomas  Waring,  in  1842,  in 
his  88th  year.  Rebecca  Waring,  widow  of  the  latter, 
being  now  living,  and  in  her  88lh  year.] 
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CHOLERA. 

tIE   ASIATIC   CHOLERA   NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  3SS.) 

The  world  is  not  so  much  wiser  in  our  own 
iy  lhat  we  can  at  all  afford  to  smile  at  this 
limera  of  public  credulity.    The  belie!"  cou- 
nties unabated,  even  among  the  majority  of 
!edical  men,  of  the  connexion  of  hydrophobia 
'  human  beings  wilh  the  bile  of  a  mad  clog, 
id  every  year  hundreds  of  persons  bitten  by 
igs  allow  their  wounds  to  be  cruelly  canter- 
ed wilh  a  view  of  extirpating  the  poison  sup- 
sed  lo  be  communicated  by  the  saliva  of  a 
•a  poison  abundantly  proved  by  chemical 
ialyrsis  and  experiment  to  have  no  existence, 
injury  lo  a  nerve,  when  of  such  a  charac- 
as  lo  be  difficult  of  healing,  whether  occa- 
ned  by  a  bite,  a  scratch,  or  even  the  prick 
a  pin,  may  so  affect  the  system,  as  lo  bring 
in  some  cases,  tetanus,  and  in  oihers  death 
convulsions;  but  beyond  this  ihe  only  poi- 
nous  influence  !o  be  feared  is  lhat  of  a  mor- 
i  fancy  ;  the  effects  of  which  may,  however, 
sufficiently  serious.    Many  have  undoubt- 
ly  ^one  mad  from  the  belief  that  madness 
ts  inevitable.    Zimmerman  narrates  a.  case 
an  epidemic  of  the  fifteenth  cenlury,  con- 
poriueous  with  ihe  dancing  plague,  which 
^an  with  a  nun  in  a  German  nunnery  show- 
a  propensity  to  bile  her  companions.  Soon 
er,  all  the  nuns  of  the  convent  began  biting 
h  other.    The  news  of   this  infatuation 
ched  other  convents,  and  the  biting  mania 
ead  from  nunnery  to  nunnery  throughout 
greater  part  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
ended  even  as  far  as  Rome.    He  mentions 
ither  case  of  a  sick  nun  in  a  convent  of 
ance,  who  began  mewing  like  a  cat;  when 
example  became  equally  infectious.  All 
nuns  in  the  convent  commenced  mewing 
a  certiiin  lime  in  the  day  tor  several  hours 
ether,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  neigh- 
irhood;  and  this  daily  cat-like  concert  did 
cease  until  soldiers  were  sent  to  ihe  con- 
it  wilh  rods  lo  Hog,  or  threaten  to  do  so, 


those  in  whom  this  strange  propensity  might 
be  incurable. 

Nervous  affections  appear  to  have  been  un- 
usually prevalent  in  Europe  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  _and  the  dancing  ma- 
nia, or  Tarantksm,  continued  in  Italy  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  long  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared from  Germany.  This  may  perhaps 
in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  lively 
temperament  of  the  Italians,  who  were  per- 
haps glad  of  an  excuse  for  dancing  when  ihe 
physical  necessity  for  it  had  ceased.  Indeed, 
the  dance  of  the  Tarantella  is  still  a  favourite 
popular  pastime;  although  its  origin  has  been 
forgotten. 

The  close  of  ihe  fifteenth  century  was 
marked  by  a  train  of  malignant  epidemics, 
chiefly  of  an  inflammatory  kind;  In  148'<? 
Prance  was  devastated  by  an  inflammatory 
lever,  attended  with  such  intense  pain  in  (he 
head,  that  many,  it  is  said,  destroyed  them- 
selves lo  avoid  the  endurance  of  the  agony. 
The  king  Lous  XI.,  in  terror,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  castle  of  Plessis  des  Tours,  and  forty 
men  with  cross-bows  kept  guard,  lo  put  to 
death  every  living  thing  lhat  might  approach 
and  communicate  the  infection.  A  fever  of  a 
corresponding  character  raged  in  Italy  and 
ihe  North  of  Germany  about  the  same  time; 
and  in  1485  a  plague  called  the  Sweating 
Sickness,  broke  out  in  England,  the  fatality  of 
which  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Black 
Dealh.  This  disorder  was  a  violent  inflam- 
matory fever,  which  prostrated  the  powers  as 
if  by  a  blow  ;  and  amidst  painful  oppression  at 
the  stomach,  headache,  and  lethargic  stupor, 
suffused  ihe  whole  body  with  a  fetid  perspira- 
tion. The  disease  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  a  few 
hours,  its  duration  seldom  extending  above  a 
day  and  a  night  ;  and  its  fatality  was  so  great 
that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  those 
attacked  escaped  wilh  life. 

The  Sweating  Sickness  principally  attacked 
robust  and  vigorous  men,  or  persons  of  a  full 
habit  of  body  from  high  living;  passing  over 
almost  entirely  children  and  the  aged.  In 
London,  two  lord-mayors  and  six  aldermen 
died  within  one  week,  with  many  merchants 
of  high  standing,  and  some  members  of  the 
nobility.  No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  total 
mortality  it  occasioned,  but  Bacon  tells  us  that 
"  infinite  persons"  died,  and  Stow  "  a  wonder- 
ful number.1' 

The  disorder  appeared  in  England  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  about  the  time  of  the 
landing  of  Henry  the  Seventh  tit  Mil  ford  Ha- 
ven, and  is  said  to  have  first  broke  oul  in  his 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  It  would 
seem,  however,  lo  have  prevailed  generally  in 
the  west  of  England  at  the  same  period  ;  for 
Lord  Stanley  assigned  the  prevalence  of  the 
new  disease  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  join- 


ing the  army  of  Richard.  It  reached  London 
about  the  21st  of  September,  compelling  the 
postponement  of  Ihe  coronation,  and  then 
spread  all  over  England  ;  but  did  not  extend 
to  either  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

In  1499,  a  plague  in  London,  of  the  oriental 
character,  carried  off*  3(1,000  persons,  and  in 
15IJ6  the  Sweating  Sickness  re-appeared  in 
England,  but  in  a  curative  form,  which  occa- 
sioned comparatively  little  uneasiness.  In 
1517  it  raged  with  extreme  violence  from  July 
to  December,  and  was  so  rapid  in  its  course 
that  it  carried  ufF  multitudes  of  those  attacked 
in  two  or  three  hours.  Ammonius  of  Lucca, 
private  secretary  lo  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lords 
G  ley.  and  Clinton,  with  many  knights,  officers, 
and  gentlemen  of  ihe  court,  fell  victims  to  the 
disease ;  while  Oxford  and  Cambridge  lost 
many  of  their  most  distinguished  scholars. 
Henry  VIII.,  in  alarm,  retired  to  a  country- 
seat,  where  he  received  message  after  message 
from  different  towns  and  villages,  announcing 
that  in  some  a  third,  in  others  even  half  ihe 
inhabitants  wete  swept  away  by  this  pestilence. 
In  this  case,  the  presence  of  the  Sweating 
Sickness  was  not  marked  by  the  extreme  hu- 
midity of  former  seasons.  The  summer  of 
1517  was  one  of  the  ordinary  character,  fol- 
lowing a  cold  winter.  The  disease  did  not 
cross  the  Scottish  borders,  nor  extend  south 
beyond  Calais  ;  and  Dr.  Hecker  concludes  that 
the  reason  it  was  principally  confined  to  the 
English  was  their  inlemperate  habits  at  lhat 
period  ;  it  being  ihe  practice  to  drink  strong 
wine  immediately  afler  rising  in  the  morning, 
to  eat  in  excess  flesh- meats  seasoned  with 
spices,  and  to  indulge  frequently  in  nocturnal 
carousings.  The  people  of  Holland  and  Swit 
zeiiand,  however,  had  been  visited  at  a  lillle 
earlier  period  by  a  malignant  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  accompanied  by  convulsive  parox- 
ysms, which  proved  generally  fatal. 

In  May,  1528,  the  Sweating  Sickness  ap- 
peared for  the  fourth  time  in  England,  and 
manifested  itself  wilh  (he  same  intensity  as  in 
the  last  visitation.  Between  health  and  dealh 
there  lay  but  a  brief  interval  of  six  hours. 
Public  business  was  postponed  ;  the  courts 
were  closed  ;  and  the  king,  alarmed  at  the 
death  of  two  chamberlains,  and  numerous 
other  persons  of  distinction,  left  London  im me- 
diately, and  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  epidemic 
by  rapid  travelling, — finally  isolating  himself 
at  Tytynbauga,  and  surrounding  his  lonely 
residence  with  fires  for  the  purification  of  the 
air. 

In  this  instance  the  disease  was  attended, 
,and  was  doubtless  aggravated,  by  a  season  of 
excessive  moisture.  The  winlei  had  been 
mild  and  wet,  and  although  March  was  dry, 
the  rains  again  set  in  wilh  April  ami  continued, 
without  intermission  for  eight  weeks,  entirety 
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destroying  the  hopes  of  harvest.  Heavy  rains 
and  floods  prevailed  throughout  Europe  during 
the  summer  of  this  year,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing, and  inflammatory  fevers,  in  some  coun- 
tries corresponding  with  the  Sweating  Sick- 
ness of  England,  were  universal. 

Jn  France,  the  epidemic  of  this  period  was 
known  under  the  name  of  the  trousse-galant, 
or  short  thrift,  which  is  described  as  attended 
both  with  inflammation,  fever,  and  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  bowels,  often  carrying  off  the 
patient  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  dictionary  of 
the  French  Academy  the  term  trousse-galant 
is  explained  as  the  ancient  name  of  cholera- 
morbus,  from  which  the  identity  of  this  epi- 
demic with  the  malignant  cholera  of  modern 
times  may  be  reasonably  surmised ;  profuse 
perspirations  being  sometimes  one  of  its  symp- 
toms, and  its  effects  upon  the  skin  or  the  bow- 
els apparently  depending  upon  the  habit  of 
body  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

The  political  effects  of  pestilence  in  the  yenr 
1528  were  of  unusual  significance.  It  led  to 
the  total  destruction  of  the  French  army  before 
Naples,  and  changed  the  destiny  of  nations. 
Francis  I.,  in  league  with  England,  Switzer- 
land, Rome,  Geneva,  and  Venice,  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  fine  army  into 
Italy,  burning  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  Pavia. 
The  emperor's  troops  everywhere  gave  way, 
and  Naples  alone,  weakly  defended  by  a  few 
German  lansquenets  and  Spaniards,  remained 
to  be  vanquished.  The  city  was  already 
blockaded  by  Doria  with  Genoese  galleys  ; 
and,  on  the  land  side,  30,000  veteran  warri- 
ors, with  a  small  body  of  English,  sat  down 
before  the  walls  to  await,  as  they  imagined, 
an  easy  conquest.  This  expectation  was  des- 
tined never  to  be  realized.  Sickness,  with 
diarrhoea,  attributed  in  the  first  instance  to 
fruit,  broke  out  in  the  camp  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  rapidly  increased  ; — the  measures 
taken  by  Lautrec,  the  commander,  to  deprive 
the  city  of  water  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  at 
Poggio,  turning  against  the  besiegers. 

"The  water,  having  now  no  out  let,  spread 
over  the  plain  where  the  camp  was  situated, 
which  it  converted  into  a  swamp,  whence  it 
rose,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  form  of 
thick  fogs.    From  this  cause,  and  while  a 
southerly  wind  continued  to  prevail,  the  sick- 
ness soon  became  general.    Those  soldiers, 
who  were  not  already  confined  to  bed  in  their 
tents,  were  seen  with  pallid  visngns,  swelled 
legs,  and  bloated  bellies,   scarcely  able  to 
crawl  ;  so  that,  weary  of  nightly  watching, 
they  were  often  plundered  by  the  marauding 
Neapolitans.    The  great    mortality  did  not 
commence  until  about  the  15th  of  July;  but 
so  dreadful  was  its  ravages,  that  about  three 
weeks  were  sufficient  to  complete  the  almost  > 
entire  destruction  of  the  army.    Around  and 
within  the  tents,  vacated  by  the  death  of  their 
inmates,  noxious  weeds  sprang  up.  Thou- 
sands perished  without  help,  either  in  a  state  I 
of  stupor,  or  in  the  raving  delirium  of  fever.  t 
In  the  entrenchments,  in  the  tents,  and  where-  | 
ever  death  had  overtaken  his  victims,  there  i 
unburied  corpses  lay  ;  and  the  dead  that  were  i 
interred,  swollen  with  putridity,  burst  their  1 
shallow  graves,  and  spread  a  poisonous  stench  i 
far  and  wide  over  the  camp.    There  was  no  i 


i  longer  any  thought  of  order  or  military  disci- 
;  pline,  and  many  of  the  commanders  and  cap- 
tains were  either  sick  themselves,  or  had  fled 
■  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contagion. 

"  The  glory  of  the  French  arms  was  depart- 
:  ed,  and  her  proud  banners  cowered  beneath  an 
,  unhallowed  spectre.  Meanwhile  the  pestilence 
broke  out  among  the  Venetian  galleys  under 
Pietro  Lundo.  Doria  had  already  gone  over 
to  the  Emperor;  and  thus  was  this  expedition, 
begun  under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
frustrated  on  every  side  by  the  malignant  in- 
fluences of  the  season." 

On  the  29th  of  August  the  army  broke  up  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
heavy  rain,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  retreat : 
but  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  its  former 
strength,  and  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  they 
were  speedily  captured  by  the  Imperialists.  It 
is  said  that  5000  of  the  French  nobility,  in- 
cluding the  commander  himself,  perished  with 
this  army.  The  blow  was  too  heavy  to  be 
recovered.  It  reminds  us  of  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  delivery  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  doubtless  effected  by  some  similar 
pestilential  agency ; — 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore 
and  five  thousand  :  and  when  they  arose  early 
in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead 
corpses.  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  de- 
parted, and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at 
Nineveh." 

A  fifth  visitation  of  the  Sweating  Sickness 
occurred  in  1551,  said  to  have  been  the 
last  appearance  of  the  disease  in  England  ; 
by  which  we  are  merely  to  understand  that  it 
was  the  last  appearance  of  any  epidemic 
known  by  that  particular  name — a  name  pro- 
bably dropped  by  physicians  of  a  later  date, 
as  not  sufficiently  ,generic,  and  as  belonging  to 
a  symptom  not  found  to  be  invariable  in  com- 
plaints otherwise  of  a  similar  character.  It 
broke  out  this  year  in  the  same  locality  as 
when  it  made  its  first  appearance,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  ;  and  on  this  occasion  nearly  depopu- 
lated the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  before  it  was  at 
all  seen  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

"  Here,  during  the  spring,  there  arose  im- 
penetrable fogs  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
which,  from  their  unusually  bad  odour,  led  to 
a  fear  of  their  injurious  consequences.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Sweating  Sickness  sudden- 
ly broke  out  on  the  15th  of  April.  To  many 
it  was  entirely  unknown,  or  but  obscurely  re- 
collected ;  for,  amidst  the  commotions  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  the  old  malady  had  long  since  been 
forgotten. 

"The  visitation  was  so  general  in  Shrews- 
bury and  the  places  in  its  neighbourhood,  that 
every  one  must  have  believed  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  poisoned,  for  no  caution  availed — 
no  closing  of  the  doors  and  windows;  everv 
individual  dwelling  became  an  hospital,  and 
the  aged  and  the  young,  who  could  contribute 
nothing  towards  the  cure  of  their  relatives,  < 
alone  remained  unaffected  by  the  pestilence. 


The  disease  came  as  unexpectedly,  and 
completely  without  all  warning,  as  it  had  e 
done  on  former  occasions  ;  at  table,  dur 
sleep,  on  journeys,  in  the  midst  of  amusem< 
and  at  all  times  of  the  day ;  and  so  little  1 
it  lost  of  its  old  malignity,  that  in  a  few  ho 
it  summoned  some  of  its  victims  from  the  rai 
:  of  the  living,  and  even  destroyed  others  in  I 
than  one.  Four-and-twenty  hours,  neit 
more  nor  less,  icere  decisive  as  to  the  evei 
the  disease  had  thus  undergone  no  change. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  pestilence  increa: 
in  its  baneful  violence,  the  condition  of 
people  became  more  and  more  miserable  z 
forlorn :  the  townspeople  fled  to  the  count 
the  peasants  to  the  towns  ;  some  sought  lorn 
places  of  refuge,  others  shut  themselves  up 
their  houses.  Ireland  and  Scotland  recen 
crowds  of  the  fugitives.  Others  embarked 
France  or  the  Netherlands ;  but  security  v 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  so  that  people  at  last 
signed  themselves  to  that  fate  which  had 
long  and  heavily  oppressed  the  country.  V\ 
men  ran  about  negligently  clad,  as  if  they  r 
lost  their  senses,  and  filled  the  streets  w 
lamentations  and  loud  prayers  ;  all  busini 
was  at  a  stand,  no  one  thought  of  his  da 
occupation;  and  the  funeral  bells  tolled  d 
and  night,  as  if  all  the  living  ought  to  be 
minded  of  their  near  and  inevitable  ei 
There  died,  within  a  few  days,  nine  hundi 
and  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbu 
the  greater  part  of  them  robust  men  and  hes 
of  families;  from  which  circumstance  we  m 
judge  of  the  profound  sorrow  that  was  felt 
this  city. 

(To  be  continued.)  j 

Manufactures  in  Providence,  R.  1. — l 
cording  to  the  carefully  prepared  statistics 
a  gentleman  in  Providence,  there  are  in  t 
city,  four  bleaching  and  calendering  establi 
ments,  bleaching  18  tons  of  cotton  cloth 
day,  including  printing  cloths,  and  employ 
500  hands.    There  are  printed  each  we 
13,000  pieces  of  cloth,  or  390,000  yards,  e 
ploying  500  hands.    There  are  four  cot 
mills  of  34,000  spindles,  which  make  58,( 
yards  of  cloth  per  week,  employing  730  liar 
Two  woollen  mills  manufacture  375,000  ya 
of   satinet   and  jeans,    consuming  126,1 
pounds  of  wool   annually — employing 
hands.    There  are  two  screw  factories,  I 
manufacture  annually  700  tons  of  iron,  < 
ploying  475  hands.    Fourteen  furnaces,  c 
suming  5000  tons  of  pig  iron  for  machine 
turn  out  14,000  parlour,  cooking  and  counti 
room  stoves,  and  550  plows ;  employ  ! 
hands.    There  are  three  steam-engine  es 
lishments,  for  building  steam-engines,  empl 
ing240  hands.    One  rolling-mill  employs  ! 
hands,  makes  30  tons  railroad  iron  and  th 
tons  of  wire  per  day  from  pigs  and  bloo 
One  edge  tool,  nut  and  washer  factory,  ma 
factures  annually  31,200  dozen  plane  in 
100  tons  hinges,  300  tons  bolts,  200  nuts, 
tops  pick-axes  and  other  forges — 95  hat 
One  factory  for  manufacturing  shoeties,  i 
set-lacings  and  braid — employs  37  hands, 
consumes  1200  pounds  of  cotton  per  \v< 
Four  planing  machines  plane  10,000,000 
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of  lumber  annually  ;  make  75,000  boxes  for 
mods,  cradles  and  sofas,  and  100,000  sash- 
lights — employ  400  hands.  Eight  engraving 
shops  for  engraving  copper  rolls  for  printing 
cloths — SO  hands.  Three  butt-hinge  factories 
employ  30  hands,  and  manufacture  annually 
100,000  dozen  hinges.  There  are  in  this  city 
five  brass  foundries,  and  seventeen  tin  and 
sheet-iron  shops;  10,000  weaver's  reeds  are 
manufactured  from  steel  wire;  1,200  men  are 
employed  in  making  cotton  and  woollen  ma- 
chinery ;  500  house  carpenters,  and  350  stone 
and  brick-masons,  here  find  employment. 
There  are  05  steam-engines  in  operation. 
There  is  paid  annually  for  labour  in  the  manu- 
facture o(  jewelry  over  §100,000. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Brain's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  paje  3S7.) 

"  The  traders  who  come  direct  from  Bok- 
hara are  not  themselves  the  absolute  owners 
of  the  imported  goods  ;  but  they  receive  these 
on  credit  from  wealthy  capitalists,  and  pay  for 
them,  on  their  return,  the  price  in  Bokhara, 
:ogether  with  30  per  cent,  interest  for  the  ad- 
vance. It  is  said  that  the  price  of  goods 
imported  from  Bokhara  into  Russia  is  enhanced 
\IQ  per  cent,  by  the  journey.  In  the  case  of 
oss  from  fire  or  robbers,  the  borrower  is  still 
jound  to  fulfil  his  contract ;  and  hence  it  is, 
-hat  the  plundered  travellers  who  effect  their 
acape  from  the  Kirgiz  prefer  settling  in  Rus- 
sian towns  to  returning  home  to  Bokhara. 

"There  is  another  kind  of  contract  between 
nerchant  owners  and  caravan  leaders,  by 
vhich  the  latter  are  bound,  on  the  completion 
•f  the  adventure,  to  give  half  of  the  profit  to 
he  former.  The  cotton  imported  by  the  Bok- 
larians,  partly  raw,  partly  spun,  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  trade  of  Nijnei.  Now  that  this 
■roduct  of  Southern  Asia  is  imported  in  abun- 
ance,  it  is  curious  to  look  back  at  the  fabu- 
dus  accounts  of  its  origin  which  were  current 
a  Russia,  not  quite  a  century  ago.  It  appears 
o  me  quite  certain  that  the  story  of  the  zoophy- 
ic  plant,  called  Baranez,  or  lamb-plant,  (form- 
d  as  a  diminutive,  from  Baran,  a  sheep,) 
riginated  in  some  embellished  account  of  the 
otton  plant.  Herberstein  relates  it  at  full 
sngth  and  unchanged,  just  as  he  had  heard 

He  gives  the  statement  of  a  Russian  who 
lformed  him  that  he  had  seen  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  the  Caspian,  a  seed  a  little  larger 
nd  rounder  than  a  melon-seed,  from  which 
rew  a  something,  about  five  hands  in  height, 
ery  much  like  a  lamb,  that  ils  fleece  is  very 
ne,  &c.  "  The  German  edition  of  Heber- 
tein  (Basil,  1563,)  adds,  that  'the  Boranez 
as  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the  limbs,  like 
sheep.'  But  it  mentions  correctly  '  the  very 
ne  feece  which  the  people  of  that  country 
ommonly  make  use  of  to  pad  their  caps 
>i<AaZ.'  This  is  the  ordinary  use  which  the 
^artar  tribes  in  general  make  of  cotton  at  the 
•resent  day." 

"  Among  the  goods  imported  from  Bokhara, 
ie  shawls  manufactured  in  that  place  are  of 
reat  value.    It  is  asserted  by  the  Russians 


that  these  costly  fabrics  are  made  of  the  soft 
downy  hair  of  the  dromedary's  belly  ;  and  that 
the  yam  used  for  that  purpose  is,  consequent- 
ly, exactly  similar  to  that  spun  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg  and  at  Troitsk.  Yet  it 
must  be  remarked  that,  throughout  Southern 
Russia  the  wool  of  goals  is  used  not  unfre- 
quently  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hence  the 
name  of  gouts'1  down  is  commonly  given  by 
Russian  traders  to  the  finest  yarn. 

"  The  shawls  of  Bokharia  are  formed  of 
two  strips  about  eight  inches  wide,  sewed  to- 
gether so  neatly,  that  in  coloured  pieces  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  the  joining.  The  white 
shaw  ls  have  a  variegated  border,  which  is  said 
to  be  made  of  the  fibrous  cuticle  of  a  plant 
described  by  the  Russians  as  a  sort  of  nettle. 
One  of  these  while  shawls  will  often  sell  here 
for  12,000  roobles,"  equal  to  about  .2,400 
dollars. 

In  "a  row  of  houses  arranged  and  orna- 
mented after  the  Chinese  fashion,"  "  is  carried 
on  the  Chinese  trade,  which  is  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  whole.  The  articles  herein 
comprised,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  tea, 
are  purchased  on  the  Chinese  frontier  by  Rus- 
sian agents  in  Siberia,  and  forwarded  by  them 
to  Europe.  It  is  but  rarely  that  Chinese  mer- 
chants fetch  their  goods  to  Nijnei  on  their  own 
account." 

"  In  the  multifarious  throng  of  the  market 
may  be  easily  distinguished,  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  appearance,  the  people  called  by  the 
Russians  Mordvi."  "  As  the  aboriginal  pos- 
sessors of  this  tract  of  country,  and  offering 
little  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Russians,  they  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
their  ancient  customs."  Among  their  remark- 
able peculiarities  "  may  be  mentioned  their 
unwillingness  to  put  animals  to  death,  and 
their  love  of  leeks,  onions,  and  bulbous  roots 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  only  when  they  offer  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  Being — a  rite  still 
performed  by  the  Christian  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, who  form  the  great  majority — that 
the  Mordvi  kill  an  ox.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  imbibed  some  notions  from  the  Mongolian 
tribe  of  the  Turguls,  who  left  China  with 
60,000  families  in  1636,  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  where  they  continued  till 
1771.  The  Mordvi  visit  the  market  only  as 
buyers,  for  their  own  produce,  chiefly  honey, 
is  disposed  of  to  the  Russians  settled  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  annual  fair  was 
transferred  to  Nijnei  Novgorod  in  1817,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  by  fire,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1816,  of  Makarief,  54  miles 
lower  down  on  the  Volga,  where  it  was  pre- 
viously established.  The  construction  of  the 
requisite  works  was  intrusted  to  the  late  Gene- 
ral Betancour.  In  the  first  place,  the  site 
chosen  for  the  market  was  surrounded  with 
running  water,  by  means  of  a  canal,  which 
unites  the  Volga  with  the  Oka  about  eight 
miles  above  the  town.  The  ground  thus  en- 
closed being  originally  swampy,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  the  foundations  of  the  stone  build- 
ings on  piles,  and  it  was  only  by  covering  the 
site  of  the  market  to  a  considerable  height 
with  sand,  that  a  dry  surface  during  the  sum- 
mer was  at  length  obtained.    But  in  spring 


the  whole  market-place  is  still  overflowed  by 
the  Volga. 

"  In  that  part  of  the  market  which  is  built 
of  stone  there  are  2522  store-rooms,  to  each 
of  which  is  attached  a  chamber  for  the  owner 
of  the  goods  to  live  in.  The  number  of  the 
wooden  booths,  or,  as  they  are  here  termed, 
balagani,  i.  e.  arbours,  varies  with  circum- 
stances. Of  late  years,  however,  about  1500 
of  them  have  been  hired  by  traders.  In  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  caravan  drivers  and  common 
labourers,  the  whole  number  collected  together 
in  the  lower  town  during  the  two  months'  fair, 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years  not  less  than 
600,000  people,  who  disappear  totally  when 
the  fair  is  over.  The  precautions  taken  to  ob- 
viate the  consequences  of  confusion  and  disor- 
der in  such  an  immense  and  so  mixed  a  multi- 
tude are  wonderfully  perfect;  and  the  scene  of 
lively  and  varied  traffic  presented  by  the  fair 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  cheerful  kind. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness ;  the 
sewers  under  the  market-place  are  washed  out 
by  means  of  pumps  once  a  week  during  the 
fair;  and  if  these  supply  but  a  feeble  stream, 
yet  their  deficiency  is  made  good  by  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Volga. 

"  It  was  not  till  sunset  that  the  activity  of 
business  diminished,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  saw  the  mingled  crowd  begin  to  turn 
away  to  the  various  spectacles  and  places  of 
amusement  established  near  the  wooden 
booths." 

"In  the  long  streets  of  the  lower  town, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka,  which  we 
had  surveyed  but  superficially  on  our  first  ap- 
proach to  the  market,  we  found,  on  examina- 
tion, that  the  row  of  stone  buildings  which 
stands  furthest  from  the  river  is  particularly 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  European 
merchants.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
we  remarked  a  lofty  edifice,  belonging,  as  the 
inscription  on  it  informed  us,  to  a  Russian 
Bible  Society.  Religious  tracts  and  writings 
of  all  kinds  were  offered  for  sale  in  several 
wooden  stalls  before  the  door  of  this  house. 
Whether  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  had  there 
in  any  other  language  than  the  Sclavonian,  [ 
had  no  opportunity  of  observing,  but  that  such 
was  the  case  seems  likely,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sign-boards,  announcing  [the 
contents  of  these  stalls,  contained  some  titles 
in  Syrian  and  Arabic  characters." 

"  A  few  particulars  respecting  the  gradual 
development  of  the  great  trade  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  government  of  Nijnei  Novgorod 
may  be  fitly  introduced  here,  for  it  is  still  to 
this  trade  that  the  city  and  the  province  owe 
their  chief  importance.  This  is  manifest  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  constant  population 
of  Nijnei  Novgorod  harclly  forms  a  thirty-third 
part  of  the  numbers  who  annually  meet  hero 
for  the  sake  of  traffic." 

"  So  long  as  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Kasan  was  able  to  maintain  its  rivalry  with 
Russia,  its  capital  was  looked  upon  as  the 
more  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  neighbours 
of  the  Tartar  dominions  on  both  sides — the 
Russians  and  the  people  of  Southern  Asia. 
Russian  merchants  went  there  every  year  to 
procure  for  the  northern  provinces  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  climates.    The  trade  was. 
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even  under  those  circumstances,  extremely 
brisk,  and  among  the  various  articles  which 
then  reached  the  markets  of  the  north,  were 
many  respecting  which  the  Russian  traders 
knew  only  ihrough  obscure  reports,  whence 
they  originally  came.  The  tradition  above 
alluded  lo,  respecting  the  origin  of  cotton,  de- 
scends, no  doubt,  from  those  limes. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  inhabitants  of  Kasan 
had  frequently  treated  their  Russian  visiters 
with  oppressive  and  sometimes  fatal  violence, 
that  the  latter  resolved  lo  discontinue  these 
journeys,  and  rather  to  endeavour  to  attract 
foreign  traders  to  the  Russian  frontier  towns. 
In  this  view,  factories  were  established  at 
Troitsk  and  Orenburg,  and  also,  as  the  Sibe- 
rian territories  of  the  Russians  increased,  on 
the  southern  borders  of  the  government  of  To- 
bolsk. We  shall  afterwards  have  to  relate 
how,  even  while  Kasan  was  a  flourishing  mar- 
ket, and  before  the  Russians  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Northern  Siberia,  the  south- 
ern Asiatic  traders  often  ventured  a  long  way 
north  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Uralian 
mountains,  in  order  lo  barter  with  the  natives. 
But  these  long  and  remarkable  journeys  grew 
less  frequent,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
caravans  found  that  they  could  obtain,  on  the 
Russian  frontiers,  without  further  trouble,  all 
the  productions  of  Siberia.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  felt  the  necessity,  on  the  olher  hand, 
of  establishing,  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom, 
a  new  emporium,  to  which  the  productions  of 
the  south,  collected  on  the  frontiers,  should  be 
forwarded,  by  Russian,  and  even  by  foreign 
traders,  those  of  Bokhara,  however,  being  still 
excluded. 

"The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  was 
Makarief  on  the  Volga,  eighty  versts  below 
Nijnei  Novgorod." 

"  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Alexander  I.,  that  the  trade  of  Makarief  began 
to  develop  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  become  one 
of  the  chief  resources  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
sequently, new  and  successful  sleps  were  taken 
to  secure  its  further  improvement.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Bokharian  traders  were  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  goods  across  the  frontiers, 
and  particular  favours  even  were  extended  to 
them,  as  inducements  to  visit  the  fair  of 
Makarief. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  store-houses  were 
at  that  time  annually  erected  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Volga,  on  a  low  piece  of  land,  near  ihe 
village  of  Luiskovo,  four  miles  from  Makarief: 
this  land  belonged  to  the  Grusinski  family, 
who  were  settled  in  that  quarter,  and  who 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  ihe  Grusian 
(Georgian)  emperor  Heracl'ius,  The  last  but 
one  of  this  family  acquired  a  great  name  in 
the  history  of  the  fair  of  Makarief.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country  around  bestowed  on 
ihe  lord  of  Luiskovo,  perhaps  not  without 
some  reference  to  his  reputed  descent,  the  title 
of  Tsar  Grigori ;  and  he  justified  the  title  by 
the  very  complete,  though  usurped,  control 
which  he  exercised  over  both  the  Russian  and 
foreign  frequenters  of  the  market,  so  that  he 
annually  figured  as  the  temporary  autocrat  of 
the  mingled  crowds.  Without  office  or  autho- 
rity, he  ofien  defended  the  foreign  chiefs  of 
the  caravans  most  obstinately  against  the  in 


justice  of  the  imperial  functionaries,  and,  dis-;Lord  God.  In  departing  from  sin  and  evil,  ye 
regarding  the  police,  he  would  proclaim  his!  will  be  able  to  speak  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord, 
regulations,  and  enforce  the  observance  ofj  Meet  and  wait  in  his  power  to  improve  yout 
them,  almost  always  to  the  great  satisfaction:  measure  that  God  has  given  you  ;  for  ye  nevei 
of  the  strangers.  improve  your  measure,  so  long  as  ye  rely  upor. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that [ any  visible  thing  without  you;  but  when  ye 
Grigori  sometimes  oppressed  the  wealthier  come  alone  to  wait  upon  God,  ye  shall  everj 
Russian  merchants,  and  in  particular  that  he; one  have  a  reward  according  to  your  deserts 
extorted  contributions  at  times  from  the  owners  land  every  one  your  penny,  who  are  callec 
of  the  Uralian  mines.  Under  the  reign  of  into  Ihe  vineyard  to  labour.  Therefore  be 
Paul,  the  usurped  powers  of  the  Grusinski  .faithful  to  God,  and  mind  that  which  is  corn- 
were  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  at  milted  to  you,  as  faithful  servants  labouring  ir 
court  ;  but  these  produced  nothing  more  than  i  love ;  some  thieshing,  some  ploughing,  anc 
gentleadmonitions  to  the  Market-king,  as  he  was  some  to  keep  the  sheep;  he  that  can  receive  it 
styled  ;  probably  because  his  practical  expert-  let  him — and  all  watch  over  one  another  it 
ness  as  a  manager  was  thought  to  outweigh  his  \  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  God  Almighty  bless 
occasional  misdeeds  and  to  be  conducive  to  guide  and  prosper  you  unto  his  kingdom,  when 
the  public  interests.  From  the  anecdotes  re- i  there  is  no  tribulation.  When  your  minds 
lated  of  Grigori's  unpremeditated  administra-  run  into  any  thing  outwardly,  without  th< 
live  acts,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  a  very^  power,  it  covers  and  veils  the  pure  in  you. 
decided  predilection  lor  his  Asiatic  kinsfolk, 
and  did  every  thing  he  could  in  their  favour, 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  language 
and  peculiarities  rendering  him  more  capable 
of  serving  them.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  did  not  forget  his  own  interests,  which  he 
took  care  of  at  the  cost  of  the  Russian  traders. 
The  immense  wealth  of  the  Grusian  family  is 
attested  lo  this  day  by  the  rich  decorations  of 
the  stone  church  built  at  Luiskovo,  in  which 
are  preserved  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Grusian  or  Georgian  language,  and  the 
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Ancient  Faith- 


Ancient  Practice. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  an< 
New  Jersey,  &c,  in  the  year  1719  appointee 
David  Lloyd,  John  Wright,  and  John  Salkeld 
lo  examine  and  revise  for  publication  th< 
"  Ancient  Testimony"  of  Friends,  which  wa: 
attached  lo  the  book  of  discipline  then  in  ma 
nuscript.  The  Friends  thus  appointed  enterei 
on  the  service,  but  had  not  completed  it,  when 
church  service  is  performed  according  to  the! in  1720,  the  Friends  who  had  charge  of  over 
Georgian  ritual."  seeing  the  press,  were  directed  to  assist  them 

"  The  opportunity  (which  perhaps  had  been  i  This  last  committee  consisted  of  Nichola 
long  wished  for)  of  removing  the  great  fair  to  j  Wain,  Caleb  Pusey,  Anthony  Morris,  Rich 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  more  important  I  ard  Hill,  Isaac  Norris,  William  Hudson 
Russian  town,  where  it  would  be  more  directly  I  Joseph  Kit  kbride,  Samuel  Preslon,  Davi 
under  the  eye  of  the  central  administration,  j  Lloyd,  and  John  Wright.  As  they  went  ove 
was  afforded  by  ihe  fire  which  destroyed,  in '  this  "  Ancient  Testimony,"  it  very  much 
1816,  the  magazines.  The  preparations  which  j  creased  in  their  hands;  and  when  adopted 
we  have  already  described  were  then  made  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1722,  it  made  a  parr 
immediately  for  transferring  the  general  mar 
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ket  and  the  traffic  of  nations  to  Nijnei  Nov- 
gorod." 

"  Since  the  new  organization  of  the  fair,  the 
sum  which  it  yields  directly  to  the  treasury 
has  fully  increased  threefold  ;  lor  in  1825,  the 
letting  of  the  ware-rooms  for  dealers  produced 
alone  382,934  roobles,  above  two-thirds  of 
which  amount  were  for  the  stone  buildings  ; 
and  this  does  not  include  what  was  paid  for 


phlet  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pages.  Th 
valuable  document  has  been  olten  reprinte 
since. 

We  extract  from  it  the  following  as  pert 
nent  lo  the  present  time. 

"But  we  may  observe  that  notwithstandin 
the  many  cautions  and  repeated  advice  of  tl 
apostles,  yet  some  in  their  days  as  in  our  tim 
who  professed  the  Truth,  and  seemed  in  me 
sure  redeemed  out  of  the  evils  of  this  worl 


(To  be  continued.) 


the  entry  of  the  goods.  A  very  large  revenue  j  fell  into  them  and  the  like  enormities  whk 
is  certainly  necessary,  as  well  lo  pay  interest  the  apostles  testified  against ;  and  some  othe 
for  ihe  outlay,  which,  including  the  raising  ofi  who  were  then  gathered  into  the  belief  of  tl 
the  ground  and  constructing  the  foundations,  I  principles  and  doctrines  of  ihe  Gospel  of  Chri 
is  estimated  at  40,000,000  of  roobles,  as  to  [fell  from  those  principles,  as  some  have  doi 
defray  the  annual  cost  of  repairs;  for  even  in  our  day,  in  which  cases  such  as  stood  fir 
the  restoring  and  maintaining  of  the  floating  j  in  the  faith,  had  power  by  the  Spirit  of  G 
bridges  over  the  Oka  are  said  lo  consume  an-  (after  Christian  endeavours  to  convince  a 
nually  30,000  roobles."  reclaim  those  back-sliders.)  lo  exclude  th<: 

from  our  spiritual  fellowship  and  communic 
as  also  the  privileges  they  had  as  fellow  me 
bers  ;  which  power  we  know  by  good  expe 
ence,  continues  with  us  in  carrying  on 
discipline  of  the  church  in  the  spirit  of  mee 
ness. 

"Therefore,  we  say,  as  our  brethren  ha 
heretofore  concluded,  that  where  any  in  t 
Church  of  God,  pretending  conscience  or  rev 
lation  shall  arise  to  teach  and  practice,  (ho 
ever  insignificant  or  small  in  ihemselve 


Waiting  upon  the  Lord. — Meet  together  all 
ye  that  fear  the  Lord  God,  and  think  upon  his 
name  ;  his  mercies  endure  forever — his  mer- 
cies are  in  temptations  and  troubles — his 
mercies  are  in  afflictions,  in  reproaches  and 
in  scorns.  Therefore  rejoice  ye  simple  ones, 
which  love  simplicity  ;  and  meet  and  wait  to- 
gether, to  receive  strength  and  wisdom  from  the 
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whether  principles  or  practice,  yet  if  they  be 
contrary  lo  such  as  are  already  received  as 
true,  and  confirmed  by  God's  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  his  saints,  and  that  the  introducing 
of  these  things,  tend  lo  bring  reproach  upon 
the  Truth,  as  such  as  arc  not  edifying  in  them- 
selves, and  so  stumble  the  weak, — those  who 
have  a  true  and  ri^ht  discerning,  may  in  and 
by  the  power  of  God  authorizing  them,  (and 
no  otherwise,) condemn  such  things;  and  their 
so  doing  will  be  obligatory  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers that  have  a  true  sense,  because  they  will 
see  it  to  be  so,  and  submit  to  it. 

"  Whatsoever  innovation,  difference  or  di- 
rerse  appearance,  whether  in  doctrine  or 
practice,  proceedeth  not  from  the  pure  moving 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  is  not  done  out  of  pure 
tenderness  of  conscience,  but  either  Jrom  that 
which  being  pull  up,  affecleih  singularity,  and 
ihere-through  would  be  observed,  commended 
and  exalted,  or  from  that  which  the  malignity 
of  some  humours  and  natural  tempers  which 
will  be  contradicting  without  cause,  and  secret- 
ly  begetting  dicisions,  animosities,  and  emula- 
tions, by  which  the  unity  and  unfeigned  love 
of  the  brethren  is  lessened  or  rent.  All  things 
proceeding  from  this  root  and  spirit,  however 
little  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  them- 
selves, are  to  be  guarded  against,  withstood 
and  denied,  as  hurtful  to  the  true  church  s 
peace,  and  hindrance  of  the  prosperity  of 
Truth." 


SUMMER. 


Selected. 


read  one  another's  hearts.  Being  comprehend- 
ed into  this  love,  it  is  inseparable,  and  all  are 
here  one.  Keep  in  the  oneness,  and  note  them 
that  cause  dissension,  contrary  to  the  Gospel 
ye  have  received;  that  one  pure  faith  may  be 
held  in  all,  to  guide  and  preserve  all  in  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  and  bond  of  peace  ;  all  one 
family  of  love,  children  of  one  Father,  and  of 
the  household  of  God. 


Beautiful  Summer  !  I  greet  thee  well  ! 
Binding'  the  earth  with  a  flowery  spell, 
Comins;  with  light  for  the  golden  hours, 
Bringing  the  rose  for  the  nightingale's  bowers; 
Lading  with  perfume  the  blossoming  tree, 
Filling  the  woods  with  deep  melody. 
Coming  with  gladness,  and  joy,  and  light, 
Beautiful  Summer,  the  gay  and  bright ! 

Beautiful  Summer  !  I  love  thee  now, 

For  thou  com'st  with  smiles  for  the  drooping  brow; 

Thou  hast  charms  to  gladden  the  weary  eye 

As  thy  perfumed  breath  on  the  gale  sweeps  by, 

And  the  pale  check  kindles  with  rosy  hue, 

And  the  dim  eye  glistens  like  drops  of  dew, 

And  dreams  of  all  bright  and  joyous  things 

Are  borne  on  the  beautiful  Summer's  wings. 

Beautiful  Summer!  thy  welcome  is  heard 
In  the  gush  of  the  streamlet,  the  song  of  the  bird, 
In  the  sounds  that  are    thrilling  through  nature's 
bowers, 

In  the  hum  of  the  bee  to  her  favourite  flowers, 

In  the  whisper  that  breathes  from  the  starry  night, 

Like  spirit  voices  from  realms  of  light; 

In  the  music  that  conies  on  the  morning's  wing, 

As  the  free  bird's  notes  through  the  wild  woods  ring. 

Beautiful  Summer!  the  sweet  and  fair, 

Loading  with  fragrance  the  balmy  air, 

Casting  a  fairy-like  magic  around, 

Painting  the  heavens  and  spangling  the  ground: 

Heavy  the  brow  and  dim  the  eye 

That  lighteneth  not  when  the  Summer  is  nigh ; 

Binding  the  earth  with  a  flowery  spell, 

Beautiful  Summer,  farewell,  farewell ! 


True  Love. — Mind  the  Light,  that  all  may 
be  refreshed  one  in  another,  and  all  in  one 
And  the  God  of  power  keep  you  all  in  power, 
in  love,  that  there  be  no  surmisings,  but  pure 
refreshings  in  the  unlimited  love  of  God,  which 
makes  one  another  known  in  the  conscience,  to 


From  the  Colonization  Herald. 

Liberiaii  Invention  and  Manufacture. 

Extract  from  a  Liberia  Paper. 

We  wish  lo  give  publicity  lo  a  discovery 
and  the  manufacture  of  a  new  article  of  Afri- 
can production  which  we  call  Herring's  Palm 
Kernel  Oil  or  African  Lard. 

We  had  been  for  a  long  time  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  the  oil  contained  in  the  ker- 
nel of  the  Palm  nut,  was  superior  both  in  qua- 
lity and  appearance  (o  that  of  Palm  oil,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  exterior  part. 

On  making  an  effort  lo  extract  the  oil  from 
the  kernel,  (which  was  by  means  of  a  little 
machine,  of  our  own  invention,  and  contriv 
ance,)  we  found  that  our  thoughts  upon  the 
matter  were  correct,  that  the  oil  possessed  ad 
mirable  beauty  in  its  appearance,  with  a  taste, 
when  used  for  cooking  purposes,  unexcelled 
by  that  of  the  best  lard. 

After  being  made  and  set  by,  it  assumes  a 
consistence  like  that  of  hard  butter,  and  has 
lo  be  cut  out  with  a  knife  or  spoon,  iis  appear- 
ance in  this  state  is  very  beautiful,  presenting 
such  richness,  clearness,  and  adaptedness  to 
lable  purposes,  that  one  would  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  product  of  Africa,  or  the  interior 
part  of  the  palm  nut ;  nor  would  it  be  supposed 
that  this  oil  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree 
from  which  palm  oil  is,  for  there  is  as  much 
disparity  both  in  their  appearance  and  taste, 
as  there  is  between  lard  and  butter. 

The  exquisite  transparency  which  the  ker- 
nel oil  bears  in  a  liquid  slate,  especially  when 
undergoing  the  purifying  process,  is  a  cause 
of  admiration.  On  showing  some  of  it  to 
several  foreigners,  I  was  asked  in  two  in- 
stances, which  was  the  oil  and  which  the  wa- 
ter, or  whether  it  was  oil  or  water  ;  thus  you 
may  have  an  idea  of  its  clearness. 

We  make  two  qualities  of  this  oil,  differing 
however  in  taste  only,  the  one  being  for  table 
uses  and  the  other  for  exportation  and  for 
whatever  use  they  may  choose  to  put  it  to 
abroad. 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  in  respect 
to  the  uses  lo  which  this  oil  might  be  put  in 
foreign  counlries;  but  that  it  will  be  a  useful 
article,  and  especially  in  our  trade,  when  made 
more  extensively,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
(he  quantily  in  which  it  might  be  had  would 
undoubtedly  introduce  it  to  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  other  commodities  of'  our  produc- 
tive country  so  eagerly  sought  after. 

There  is  nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
can  be  turned  to  as  good  account,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  abundant  and  easily  obtained,  as 
the  palm  kernel,  for  they  are  as  common  as 
the  pebble  of  stony  land,  especially  in .  this 
section  of  the  country,  where  we  have  palm 


orchards  of  spontaneous  growth  for  miles  to- 
gether, and  interspersing  the  surrounding 
country  in  almost  innumerable  numbers. 

According  lo  a  statistical  ascerlainment, 
there  is  on  an  average  exported  from  this  port, 
thirty  thousand  gallons  of  palm  oil  annually, 
from  which  fact  we  ascertain  demonstratively 
that  the  palm  kernels  which  are  thrown  away 
here,  (leaving  out  the  whole  leeward  coast  of 
our  possessions,)  are  sufficient  to  make  thirty 
thousand  gallons  of  oil,  more  or  less.  This 
is  not  at  all  a  problematical  speculation  of 
ours,  but  we  feel  authorized  to  advance  this 
assertion  from  the  fact  that  one  bushel  of  ker- 
nels completely  worked  up,  will  make  two 
gallons  of  oil.  But  to  work  them  up  is  the 
thing,  plentiful  as  ihey  are;  we  however,  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  it  can  be  done,  and  pro- 
bably  will  be. 

Having  now  so  far  conquered  the  difficulties 
attending  the  manufacture  of  this  oil,  as  that 
we  can  safely  vouch  a  reasonable  supply  for 
home  consumption,  we  most  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  the  citizens  of  this  Republic,  whose 
demands  for  it,  for  ealing  purposes,  we  doubt 
not  can  be  supplied,  and  on  very  reasonable 
terms. 

We  will  assure  our  customers  that  there  will 
not  be  an  ounce  of  dirt  or  sediment  in  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  our  oil. 

The  facts  above  stated  are  corroborated  by 
Messrs.  Benson,  Cheeseman,  Gardner,  Payne, 
and  others.  Aaron  P.  Davis,  thus  speaks  of 
it. 

Bassa  Cove,  October  23d,  1849. 
S.  S.  Herring. — Sir, — The  oil  manufactur- 
ed by  yourself  in  a  machine  of  your  own  in- 
vention, is  superior  to  any  thing  known  in 
Liberia  before  ;  the  oil  being  a  distinct  extract 
from  the  kernel  is,  (without  assorting  the  ker- 
nel,) superior  to  the  best  lard  to  be  bought  in 
Liberia;  and  to  assort  the  kernels  and  take 
such  care  as  I  know  a  man  of  your  judgment 
and  taste  will  bestow  in  making  or  manufac- 
turing the  valuable  article,  it  is  much  better. 
I  have  used  it  for  frying  fish  and  other  fresh 
meat,  also  for  biscuit  and  for  paslry,  and  find 
it  superior  to  the  best  lard  1  ever  tasted  in 
Liberia.  It  is  endeared  to  me  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  1st.  Because  it  is  a  vegetable 
oil  of  our  own  beloved  country.  2nd.  It  is 
manufactured  in  a  machine  produced  by  the 
sludy  and  skill  of  one  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
3rd.  It  is  made  at  home  where  it  may  be  had 
in  abundance  and  pure.  The  invention  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  acquisition  lo  this  Republic, 
and  must  inspire  every  bosom  to  hope  and 
cheerfulness. 

I  most  heartily  recommend  the  use  of  1  h is 
oil  to  that  of  lard,  lot  we  get  it  fresh  and 
cheap ;  the  cheapest  prices  we  get  lard  at,  not 
pure,  is  from  18  to  20  cents,  while  we  can  get 
this  pure  oil  for  12 £  cents  per  pound. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  Davis. 


Forsake  the  company  of  wild  people,  and 
choose  the  company  of  sober  men,  and  that 
will  be  creditable  in  the  end.  Choosing  the 
company  of  wild  and  light  people,  who  delight 
in  vain  fashions  and  evil  courses,  is  dangerous, 
and  of  a  bad  report  among  sober  people ;  for 
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the  eyes  of  such  will  be  upon  you.  If  they 
see  ye  are  wild,  you  will  come  under  their 
censure.  Therefore  love  gravity,  soberness, 
and  wisdom,  that  doth  preserve. 

From  the  North  American  k.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

"The  Wild  Rice  Crop." 

A  paragraph  with  the  above  heading  was 
copied  into  our  paper,  from  the  Galena  Adver- 
tiser, speaking  of  the  wild  rice  as  "  the  re- 
markable  production  of  the  northern  lakes,  in 
Minesota,"  and  "  the  main  dependance  of  the 
Indians  for  food  during  the  long  cold  winters 
of  the  region,"  and  expressing  some  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  unusual  high  water  this  season 
should  destroy  the  year's  crop,  and  leave  the 
poor  red  men  to  a  winter  of  famine.  A  cor- 
respondent, whose  curiosity  has  been  excited, 
asks  us  for  information  respecting  this  "  crop," 
with  which,  as  well  as  the  wild  rice  itself,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  very  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. 

Any  one  who  will  take  a  walk  to  the  near- 
est river  bank  of  the  Delaware  or  Schuylkill, 
below  the  city,  or  the  first  meadow  ditch  that 
can  be  found,  or  will  even  cast  an  eye  at 
Smith's  Island,  or  at  any  other  place  where 
the  common  "  reeds,"  as  they  are  called,  of 
the  Delaware  are  to  be  seen  growing,  will  have 
a  perfect  idea  of  what  wild  rice  is  ;  these  same 
reeds,  or  water  oats,  as  they  are  often  called, 
being  exactly  the  same  plant  as  the  wild  rice 
plant  of  Minesota  and  other  regions  of  the 
North-west.  It  is  now  flowering — at  least  it 
ought  to  be,  though  we  cannot  boast  any  spe- 
cial intimacy  with  it,  or  any  other  familiar 
friend  of  the  field  or  river  side,  this  summer ; 
— and,  next  month,  it  will  be  producing  that 
natural  "crop,"  and  a  vast  one  it  always  is, 
of  rich  and  nutritious  grain,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling the  Southern  cultivated  rice,  which,  here, 
fattens  black-birds,  reed-birds,  rails,  and  vari- 
ous other  marsh-birds,  instead  of  being  col- 
lected to  store  an  Indian  garner.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  easy  thing  to  collect,  the  grain  of  the  wild 
rice  in  these  regions.  The  blackbird  is  before 
us.  The  grain,  too,  when  ripe,  shatters  out 
■at  the  slightest  stir  of  the  breeze  or  ripple  of 
the  water ;  and  there  is  some  need  of  squaw 
experience,  skill,  and  patience  in  collecting  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  even  some  difference  in  the 
variety  of  plants  growing  on  the  coast  rivers 
of  this  our  more  Southern  latitude.  The  wild 
rice  is  certainly  collected  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minesota  with  an  ease  and  in  quantities  which 
astonish  people  previously  only  acquainted 
with  the  eastern  plant. 

The  great  wild  rice  region  of  the  interior 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Wisconsin 
river  on  the  south,  to  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
north,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
St.  Peters  river.  The  rice  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  Menominee  country  near 
Green  Bay  ;  and,  indeed,  the  name  of  the 
plant  in  the  widely  extended  Chippewa  tongue, 
shows  that  it  either  took  its  name  from  the 
Menominee  Indians,  or  the  Menominee  Indi- 
ans theirs  from  it.  It  grows  in  all  the  shallow 
lakes,  and  lagoon-like  expanses  of  the  rivers  ; 
and  it  is  collected,  at  the  harvest  season,  by 
the  Indian  women,  who  go  in  canoes,  two  in 


each,  one  of  whom,  pulling  her  way  through 
the  reeds,  bends  over  the  canoe  each  bundle 
as  she  grasps  it,  while  the  other  strikes  off  the 
seed  with  the  blow  of  the  paddle.  In  this  way 
a  canoe-load  is  soon  gathered  ;  and  a  few  in- 
dustrious squaws,  in  ordinary  seasons,  find  no 
difficulty  in  provisioning  the  wigwams  of  the 
lazy  warriors,  their  husbands,  besides  selling 
stores  of  it  to  all  the  trading  lodges  of  the 
whites  in  their  vicinity. 

Considering  these  facts,  the  wild  rice  of  the 
North-west  may  well  be  deemed,  as  it  really 
is,  a  highly  important  plant,  destined  perhaps, 
in  future  days,  to  have  some  influence  on  po- 
pulation in  that  country.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  it  may  be  cultivated,  like  ordinary  rice, 
wherever  it  may  become  an  object  to  try  the 
experiment ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  prove,  when  reclaimed,  extremely 
productive. 


A  Native  African  Printer. — One  of  the 
passengers  who  came  in  the  packet  from  Li- 
beria, under  care  of  Dr.  James  Moore,  is 
Charles  Pitman.  This  intelligent  youth  is  a 
living  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  infant 
African  commonwealth  on  the  natives.  Young 
Pitman  has  been  reared  among  the  colonists, 
educated  at  her  schools,  and  there  learned  the 
important  art  of  printing.  He  is  a  native  Af- 
rican, of  good  promise.  It  is  intended  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  education, 
and  then  to  return  to  Africa  for  future  useful- 
ness to  his  brethren  in  that  interesting  country. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  "  set  up 
the  types,  and  worked  off"  the  whole  of  the 
last  number  of  Africa's  Luminary. 


Judge  Walker  on  Hanging. — Timothy 
Walker,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Ohio,  deliver- 
ed the  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety at  Cambridge,  a  week  or  two  ago,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  spoke  as  follows  of  capital 
punishment : 

"  It  is  clear  to  me  that  punishment  should 
either  be  made  effective,  as  punishment,  or  be 
abolished  altogether  ;  and  while  1  would  be  the 
last  to  advocate  cruelty  or  barbarity,  I  should 
be  very  cautious  about  making  punishment  an 
agreeable  thing.  But  what  then,  some  would 
ask, — would  you  punish  by  hanging  or  whip- 
ping? Or  what  would  you  do?  1  would  an- 
swer, that  I  would  not  take  life  in  any  case 
whatever,  because  1  doubt  the  right  to  do  so  ; 
because  I  dare  not  pronounce  an  irrevocable 
doom  upon  testimony  which,  however  seem- 
ingly conclusive,  may  possibly  be  false;  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment more  effective  to  prevent  crime,  and 
because,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion, public  opinion  is  now  so  firmly  set  against 
the  penalty,  that  the  execution  of  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  Nor  would  I,  in  any  case, 
make  use  of  the  last;  because  the  effect  is  to 
brutalize  both  the  whipper  and  the  whipped. 
Still  less  would  I  resort  to  fines,  because  this 
amounts  to  a  sale  of  criminal  licenses,  for 
which  the  rich  can  pay  without  feeling  it, 
while  the  poor  cannot  afford  such  luxuries. 
No.    In  all  cases  I  would  make  deprivation 


of  liberty  the  consequence  of  crime ;  because 
the  offender  has  broken  the  great  condition 
upon  which  liberty  is  guarantied ;  because 
this  is  the  most  equal  of  all  punishments, 
since  all  love  liberty  nearly  alike  ;  and  be- 
cause, by  varying  the  circumstances  of  impri- 
sonment, it  may  be  graduated  to  meet  all 
degrees  of  enormity." 


Railroads  in  the  United  States. — Some  one 
curious  in  railroad  science,  has  compiled  the 
following  table,  showing  the  number  of  miles 
of  railroad  laid  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  as 
follows  : 

New  England  States. 


Massachusetts,  1049 
New  Hamp.  416 
Rhode  Island,  64 


Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

Maine, 


Middle  States. 


New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 


1306 
613 
30 


Maryland, 
New  Jersey, 


Southern  States. 


446 

287 
202 

2464 

316 

236 

2510 

226 
68 

1549 

70 
70 
55 
10 

1144 

Total  number  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  7,677. 


Georgia,  655 
Virginia,  336 
North  Carolina,  264 


South  Carolina, 
Alabama, 


Western  States. 


Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 


390 
342 
105 
102 


Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 


Butternut  Sugar. — Knowing  that  our  com- 
mon butternut  tree  yields,  upon  being  wound- 
ed, a  considerable  amount  of  sap,  I  was  led  to 
make  a  trial  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  saccharine  matter  was  afforded 
to  make  it  an  object  worthy  of  the  farmer's 
notice.  I  accordingly  tapped  three  trees  that 
stood  in  an  open  field,  from  each  of  which  I 
procured  about  four  gallons  of  sap,  which,  on 
being  evaporated,  yielded  five  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  grained  sugar.  This  sugar  had  a 
peculiar  honey-like  flavour,  and  would  make 
belter  molasses  than  any  other  kind  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  It  was  observed  that,  as  it 
evaporated,  it  had  a  tendency  to  form  into 
flakes  of  transparent  jelly,  which  would  render 
it  necessary  to  be  strained  and  clarified  while 
it  was  very  dilute. 

This  sugar  does  not  partake  of  the  medici- 
nal properties  of  the  bark,  [t  will  be  seen 
that  the  sap  of  the  butternut  yields  about  twice 
the  amount  of  sugar  that  is  afforded  by  the 
sugar  maple,  and  the  quality  would  be  by 
most  persons  considered  superior.  In  making 
sweetmeats  and  preserves,  it  would  be,  by 
most  housewives,  preferred  to  any  other  sugar. 
The  experiment  was  undertaken  too  late  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  sap  which  one  tree 
will  yield  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  quite  equal 
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to  that  of  the  maple,  of  (he  same  size,  and 
growing  in  the  same  soil  and  situation. 

The  saccharine  properties  of  the  sap  of  this 
tree  arc  common  to  the  whole  tribe  of  walnuts, 
although  they  must  differ  considerably  in  the 
relative  amounts  in  each  species.  The  expe- 
riment is  well  worth  repealing,  and  the  hint 
may  prove  valuable  to  those  whose  circum- 
stances render  it  convenient.  In  many  loca- 
lities these  trees  occur  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  furnish  profitable  employment  during  the 
early  part  of  spring,  before  labour  is  required 
upon  the  farm.  F.  B.  H. 

Somervillc,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Troy  Whig,  writing 
from  the  spot,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  well  known  asphallum  or  bituminous 
lake  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  different  ac- 
counts of  which  have  been  in  "  The  Friend." 

"  Imagine  a  black  surface — a  dreary,  deso- 
late black — spread  out  to  the  length  of  nearly 
half  a  mile  by  an  eighth  in  width — slightly 
varied  by  many  fissures — some  of  them  but  a 
step  across,  some  just  too  wide  to  jump — a  few 
of  these  fissures  filled  with  short  shrubbery, 
but  most  of  ihem  mere  ponds  of  water,  of  wa- 
ter clear  as  the  mountain  spring ;  and  then 
imagine  the  whole  bordered  by  a  thick  growth 
of  trees  and  the  graceful  bending  bamboo,  and 
this  whole  border  thickly  hanging  with  a  pro- 
fusion and  variety  of  beautiful  flowers — I  know 
not  the  spot  elsewhere  where  the  eye  can  rest 
on  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  at  a  glance — 
and  this  may  possibly  convey  some  general 
idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  a  general  view.  For 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Lake  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  my  visit  the  next 
morning,  securing  the  services  of  a  ne^ro  to 
carry  the  plank  to  bridge  the  unjumpable 
fissures. 

"  I  then  found  spots  where  the  surface  of 
the  pitch  would  gradually  sink  beneath  my 
feet,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  I  stood  in  a 
cavity  ankle  deep.  Not  wishing  to  pitch 
deeper,  I  changed  my  position.  In  other 
places  it  seemed  to  be  boiling  below  ;  for  the 
surface  around  me  was  bubbling  and  simmer- 
ing like  that  of  a  pot  over  the  fire,  while  the 
gas  thus  disengaged  was  very  strong.  Though 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  generally  too  hard  to 
receive  a  foot  print — just  hard  enough  to  cut 
readily  with  an  axe — there  are  places  where 
the  pitch  oozes  out  in  nearly  a  liquid  form,  so 
that  one  may  dip  it  with  a  spoon.  Some  of 
the  water  fissures  are  quite  deep,  affording 
good  bathing,  and  are  tolerably  well  stocked 
with  fish. 

"  Near  the  lake  I  found  a  coloured  man  en- 
gaged in  boiling  the  pitch  in  several  large 
boilers.  A  part  of  this  he  sells  after  boiling, 
in  a  pure  state,  and  to  the  rest  he  adds  a  por- 
tion of  lime,  when  it  is  shipped  as  mastic ! 
He  says  that  he  has  cut  from  the  lake  a  great 
many  hundreds  of  tons,  but  he  never  pene- 
trates more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  the  hole  is  always  filled  again 
within  two  days  after  the  cutting.  The  supply 
is  doubtless  inexhaustible.    But  the  pitch  is 


not  confined  to  the  spot.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  There  are  masses  of  it  extending 
miles  inland,  and  in  several  points  it  extends 
to  the  sea  beach.  At  the  last  place  it  is  cut 
out  in  large  quantities  to  ship  to  this  city  and 
some  of  the  islands,  to  use  in  building  and 
flagging  the  streets.  It  is  used  by  the  steam- 
ers, being  largely  mixed  with  coal,  for  fuel, 
and  is  recently  coming  into  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  petroleum." 

The  City  of  Liverpool. 

No  city  in  the  old  world  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  America,  both  in  locality  and 
business  relations,  as  Liverpool,  and  none 
partakes  so  largely  of  American  enterprise  and 
prosperity.  Indeed,  its  recent  rate  of  progress 
scaicely  finds  a  parallel  even  on -our  own 
shores.  Its  population  in  1841  was  286,483; 
in  1846  it  was  361,128;  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  400,000.  No 
port  in  the  entire  world,  London  not  excepted, 
possesses  so  large  a  foreign  tonnage.  The 
vessels  that  cleared  inwards  in  1848  were 
20,733,  and  their  tonnage  was  3,639,146  tons, 
yielding  revenue  in  the  shape  of  custom-house 
duties,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions  pounds.  The  twenty-two  docks 
of  the  harbour,  which  are  of  unequalled  mag- 
nificence, cover  an  area  of  173  acres,  and 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  thirteen 
millions  sterling.  Eighteen  thousand  persons 
gain  their  livelihood  by  loading  and  discharg- 
ing vessels,  and  working  on  the  quays.  No 
one  can  visit  Liverpool,  and  survey  its  noble 
river  swarming,  and  its  immense  docks  packed 
with  vessels  from  every  nation — its  quays  and 
wharves  unceasingly  rumbling  with  loaded 
carts  and  wagons — its  bonded  and  free  ware- 
houses, seven  or  eight  stories  high,  gorged 
with  produce  and  merchandise — its  streets 
alive  with  moving  crowds,  and  ever  resonant 
with  the  hum  of  business — and  its  splendid 
public  and  private  edifices  rising  in  every  di- 
rection to  adorn  the  scene — without  admiring 
and  honouring  the  industry  and  energy  that 
could  make  such  a  Tyre  of  a  village  that 
hardly  had  a  name  two  hundred  years  ago. 

But  although  Liverpool  has  grown  with  the 
growth  and  thriven  with  the  thrift  of  the  New 
World,  still  the  very  fact  of  its  being  so  close- 
ly connected  with  us,  has  inflicted  upon  it 
many  very  serious  burdens  and  evils.  It  is 
not  only  the  great  mart  of  transatlantic  com- 
merce, but  the  great  rendezvous  of  transatlan- 
tic emigration.  It  is  hence  afflicted  with  an 
excessive  alien  population,  and  an  almost  in- 
sufferable amount  of  pauperism.  It  is  the 
great  inlet  of  Ireland,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  is  said,  are  either  Irish  or 
of  Irish  extraction.  An  unceasing  stream  of 
wretchedness,  which  no  power  or  art  can  avert, 
is  daily  poured  in  from  the  neighbouring  isle. 
One  must  needs  go  through  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  Liverpool,  and  survey,  as  the  writer 
has  done,  the  emaciated,  squalid,  unmitigated 
misery  that  everywhere  presents  itself,  to  ade- 
quately realize  the  price  which  that  city  is 
paying  for  its  commercial  advantages. 

Full  one-half  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  work- 
house, the  admissions  into  which  amount  to 


eight  or  nine  thousand  annually,  is  due  to  the 
constant  influx  of  the  distressed  Irish.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  cost  of  out-door  relief,  which 
was  last  year  extended  to  75,000  Irish  ;  the 
cost  of  sanitary  arrangements,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  vast  numbers  of  Irish,  living  in  ex- 
treme squalor,  disease  and  misery,  entail  upon 
the  city  ;  the  expense  of  vagrants,  tramps  and 
casual  poor  ;  the  distress  occasioned  to  the 
regular  labourers  by  the  competition  of  over- 
whelming numbers  of  emigrants  willing  to 
work  for  a  shilling,  or  even  a  sixpence  a  day  ; 
a  largely -increased  amount  of  police  and  cri- 
minal expenditure  ;  and  lastly,  the  expense  of 
passing  over  to  the  nearest  Irish  port  the  thou- 
sands who  congregate  in  Liverpool  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  sent  home  again  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. During  the  two  years  prior  to  last 
January, seven  hundred  thousand  arrived  in 
Liverpool  from  Ireland,  at  least  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  whom  were  deck  passengers, 
and  were  either  emigrants,  cattle-jobbers,  or 
paupers.  Ten  thousand  are  annually  sent 
back  to  Ireland,  at  the  charge  of  the  city.  It 
has  become  a  regular  practice  among  a  portion 
of  the  poorer  class  of  Irish  women,  married  as 
well  as  unmarried,  to  leave  Ireland  and  come 
to  Liverpool  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  car- 
ried through  childbed,  without  expense.  Poor 
as  they  may  be,  they  can  raise  the  means  to 
do  this,  since  the  deck  fare  of  many  Dublin 
steamers  is  only  sixpence.  Ignorant  as  they 
may  be.  they  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
the  charitable  English  will  not  abandon  them 
to  the  pitiless  elements  during  so  trying  a  pe- 
riod. They  are  very  sure  of  finding  comfort- 
able quarters  at  the  poor  house.  The  parish 
has  no  alternative  but  to  receive  them,  and 
after  the  recovery  of  the  mother,  is  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  both  mother  and  child  by 
sending  both  home  at  its  own  expense. 

The  people  of  Liverpool  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  all  these  burdens,  but  they  bear  with 
almost  fatal  weight  upon  the  middle  classes, 
who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  rate  pay- 
ers, and  provoke  constant  complaint  as  bitter 
as  it  is  unavailing. 

We  have  not  stated  these  facts  with  a  view 
to  cast  reproach  upon  the  unfortunate  poor  of 
Ireland,  for  we  regard  them  as  the  victims  of 
a  necessity  that  ordinary  means  cannot  pro- 
vide for  ;  but  with  a  desire  to  illustrate  how 
the  past  misgovernment  of  Ireland  is  now 
recoiling  upon  the  race  that  has  so  long  held 
the  mastery. — N.  Y.  Inquire?'. 


Navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. — A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer, 
writing  from  Dubuque,  July  29th,  says  that 
a  new  steamer  is  now  building  to  run  regu- 
larly on  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  above  Sauk  Rapids,  and  in  a  good 
stage  of  water,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; 
or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  He  adds,  that  a 
gentleman  who  has  lately  relumed  from  ex- 
ploring the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  re- 
ports that  there  is  a  good  channel,  never  less 
than  four  feet  water,  even  up  to  a  point  within 
ten  miles  of  its  source,  to  wit,  Itaska  Lake. 
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Selected. 

THE  CROSS  THE  TEST. 
From  the  German. 

Some  with  Jesus  are  delighted, 
While,  he  speaks  of  joys  to  come, 

Thinking  that  to  them  is  plighted 
After  death,  a  happy  home  ; 

But  the  "  cross" — when  he  declares  it, 

"  None  but  he  who  takes  and  bears  it 

Can  my  true  disciples  be  ;" 

Few — how  few  1 — to  this  agree. 

All  are  pleased  when  "Come  ye  weary  !" 

They  can  hear  the  Saviour  say  ; 
But  'tis  language  harsh  and  dreary, 

"  Enter  ye  the  narrow  way." 
While  "  Hosanna  !"  men  are  singing, 
All  can  love.    But  when  is  ringing, 
"Crucify  him  !" — at  the  sound, 
Not  hing  more  of  love  is  found. 

While  his  hands  are  food  supplying, 

All  with  joy  his  bounty  take  ; 
When  in  anguish  he  is  lying, 

None  for  his  protection  wake. 
Thus  may  Jesus  have  our  praises, 
While  our  hopes'  and  joys  he  raises  ; 
But  should  he  his  favours  hide, 
Love  to  him  would  not  abide. 

Is  thy  joy  in  Christ  arising 

From  thy  love  to  him  alone  ? 
In  his  sorrows  sympathising, 

Can'st  thou  make  his  griefs  thy  own  ? 
Should  he  cease  with  hope  to  bless  thee, 
Should  dark  fears  and  doubts  distress  thee, 
Still  confiding,  could'st  thou  say, 
"Jesus,  thou  art  all  my  stay  ?" 

In  thyself,  Lord,  thou  art  worthy, 

All  our  love  is  but  thy  due  ; 
Saints  and  angels  cry  before  thee, 

"  Thou  art  holy,  just,  and  true  !" 
Whoso,  on  thy  bright  perfections 
Fixes  all  his  best  affections, 
Has,  in  loving  thee,  a  p_art 
That  shall  satisfy  his  heart. 


The  Mint. — The  amount  of  California  gold 
received  at  the  Mint,  in  Philadelphia,  from  the 
1st  to  the  12th  of  July,  was  $2,000,000;  total 
to  the  present  time  #17,750,000  ;  weighing 
about  twenty-nine  Ions.  The  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  Philadel- 
phia is  $973,088. 
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We  feel  no  disposition  to  enjoin  unreason- 
able restrictions  upon  any,  old  or  young,  who 
seek  occasional  relaxation  from  the  toils  and 
cares  of  life,  especially  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer  months.  This  no  doubt  is  conducive, 
under  proper  regulations,  to  the  health  both  of 
body  and  mind.  But  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  tie  increasing  .propensity  -to^en- 
gage  in  jaunts  of  pleasure  (so  called),  pic  nic 
parties,  excursions  to  the  sea  shore,  and  other 
watering  places,  &c,  &c,  accompanied  as 
they  frequently  are  with  much  levity,  indiscre- 
tion and  excess,  has  need  of  some  check,  and 
the  serious  accidents  consequent  thereon, 
which  often  come  to  our  knowledge,  involving 
in  many  instances,  the  loss  of  life,  should,  we 
think,  serve  as  solemn  warnings,  and  lead  to 
considerations  of  prudence  and  sober  reflec- 


tion on  the  part  of  those  intending  to  partici- 
pate in  parties  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

The  subjoined  affecting  statement  is  copied 
from  one  of  our  exchanges  : 

Melancholy  Disaster — Fourteen  Women  and 

Children  Drowned  at  a  Pic  Nic  Party. 

Boston,  August  16. 

A  catastrophe  of  a  most  melancholy  and 
distressing  character  occurred  yesterday  after- 
noon, at  Lynnfield,  involving  the  lives  of  four- 
teen persons,  all  women  and  children  but  one. 
The  following  are  the  circumstances  : 

A  large  party  of  men,  women  and  children, 
most  of  them  connected  with  the  First  Chris- 
tian Society  of  Lynn,  proceeded  to  Lynnfield 
on  a  pic  nic  party,  and  had  chosen  a  delight- 
ful spot  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  pond. 

About  2  o'clock,  a  parly  of  twenty-five  went 
on  board  a  large  flat-bottomed  row  boat  for  an 
excursion  on  the  pond,  and  when  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore  the  boat  cap- 
sized, and  fourteen  of  the  party  were  drowned. 
The  disaster  has  thrown  the  community  of 
Lynn  into  the  deepest  distress. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who 
were  di owned  : 

Robert  Shuriliff  and  wife,  (recently  married, 
and  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Lynn) ;  they  be- 
longed to  Medway.  Mary  Howard  and  daugh- 
ter Mary  Jane.  M.  Howard  was  wife  of  J. 
B.  Howard,  of  Saugus.  The  mother  and 
child  were  taken  from  the  water  clasped  in 
each  others'  arms.  Catherine  L.  Adams,  19, 
belonging  to  Boston  ;  A.  Johnson,  of  Lynn; 
Eliza  Young,  of  Marblehead  ;  Mehitable 
Alley,  of  Lynn,  58  ;  two  children  of  John  J. 
Garland,  of  Lynn,  aged  fi  and  2  years. 

Two  daughlers'of  Lphraim  Brown,  of- Lynn. 
Maria  Cheever,  of  Lynn.  All  the  bodies  have 
been  recovered  except  two. 


Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  term  of  Friends'  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  26lh  of  Tenth  month  next.  To  avoid 
disappointment,  parents  and  others  intending 
to  send  their,  children,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  School,  or  to  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philada. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  at  Haverford 
School,  will  commence  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  9th  of  next  month,  and  will  close  on 
Fourth-day  following,  at  noon. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  16th  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will 
fclose  oh  the  lGihjaf  Fourth  month,  1851. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 


Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  [he  free  in- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  intend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  early  in 
Tenth  month.    Application  for  the  situations 


of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teacher  in  Men's 
and  Women's  School,  to  he  made  early  to 
either  of  the  undernamed  Committee. 

John  C.  Allen, 

No.  179  S.  Fifth  street. 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown, 

No.  32  N.  Fifth  street. 
Israel  H.  Johnson, 

No.  35  High  street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  1850. 


WANTED. 

A  middle  aged  Friend  with  a  family,  who 
is  out  of  business,  is  anxious  to  obtain  employ- 
ment;  will  be  willing  to  engage  in  any  respect- 
able occupation  at  which  he  can  make  himself 
useful.  Any  communication  addressed  to  1., 
and  left  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 


NOTICE. 

A  young  man  from  the  country  who  has 
recently  had  considerable  experience  in  mer- 
cantile business,  wishes  a  situaiion  in  a  whole- 
sale siore,  as  assistant  bookeeper,  or  would  be 
willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful ;  a 
permanent  situation  is  desired  more  than  a 
large  salary. 

Inquire  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  or  at  the  office  of'"  The  Friend," 
No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Raisin,  Mich.,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  24th  of  Seventh  month,  Abram  A., 
son  of  Henry  and  Susanna  Knowles,  of  Smyrna,  N. 
Y.,  to  Martha  M.,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Mary  Jones, 
of  the  former  place. 


Died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  6th  of  Fourth 
month,  1850,  Amos  Child*  son  of  Moses  and  Nancy 
Child,  of  Le  Raysville,. Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  aged 
22  years.  In  the  removal  of  this  promising  young 
Friend,  we  are  renewedly  reminded  of  the  uncertainty 
of  time,  even  in  the  morning  of  lile  ;  but  his  friends 
have  the  consolation  ol  believing  that  he  has  exchang- 
ed this  scene  of  temptation  and  trial,  for  one  of  eter- 
nal rest. 

 ,  on  the  3rd  of  Fifth  month,  1850,  in  the  78th 

year  of  her  age,  Mercy,  widow  of  Ephraim  Burdick, 
of  the  same  place.  Her  close  was  serene  and  peace- 
ful. 

 ,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  29th  of 

Fifth  month,  1850,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age, 
Nancy,  wife  of  Moses  Child,  and  daughter  of  the 
above  mentioned  Friend,  a  valuable  elder  and  over- 
seer of  Le  Ray  Monthly  Meeting.  The  last  few 
years  of  her  life  were  those  of  suffering,  which  she 
bore  with  much  calmness  and  fortitude,  evincing  a 
willingness  to  abide  under  her  allotment,  until  her 
Divine  Master  should,  in  mercy,  be  pleased  to  say, 
"  It  is  enough  ;"  often  affording  the  consoling  evidence 
that  she  was  prepared  for  that  rest  reserved  for  those 
who  have  "  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Medford,  New  Jersey,  on 

the  2nd  instant,  Josiah  Costill,  aged  83  years  and  1 1 
months,  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  West  Whiteland,  Chester 

county,  Pa.,  Mary  V.,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
Trimble,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  at  Frankford,  on  Second-day,  the  26th  inst., 

Ann  C.  Hooton,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting. 
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CHOLERA. 

THE  ASIATIC   CHOLERA  NOT  A   NEW  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  394.) 

"The  epidemic  spread  itself  rapidly  over 
all  England,  as  far  as  the  Scottish  borders, 
and  on  all  sides  (o  the  sea  coasts,  under  more 
extraordinary  and  memorable  phenomena  than 
had  been  observed  in  almost  any  other  epide- 
mic. In  facl,  it  seemed  that  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  were  the  focus  of  the  malady,  and  that 
from  hence  a  (rue  impestation  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  diffuse."!  in  every  direclion.  With- 
ersoever the  winds  wafted  the  stinking  mist, 
the  inhabitants  became  infected  with  the 
Sweating  Sickness,  and,  more  or  less,  the 
same  scenes  of  horror  and  of  affliction  which 
had  occurred  in  Shrewsbury  were  repealed. 
These  poisonous  clouds  of  mist  were  observed 
moving  from  place  to  place,  with  the  disease 
in  their  train,  affecting  one  town  after  another, 
and,  morning  and  evening,  spreading  their 
nauseating  insufferable  stench.  At  greater 
distances,  these  clouds  being  dispersed  by  the 
wind,  became  gradually  attenuated  ;  yet  their 
dispersion  set  no  bounds  to  the  pestilence,  and 
it  was  as  if  they  had  imparled  to  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  a  kind  of  ferment, 
which  went  on  engendering  itself  even  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  thick  misty  vapour, 
and  being  received  into  men's  lungs,  produced 
the  frightful  disease  everywhere.  Noxious 
exhalations  from  dung-pits,  stagnant  waters, 
swamps,  impure  canals,  and  the  odour  of  fou! 
rushes  which  were  in  general  use  in  the  dwell- 
ings in  England,  together  with  all  kinds  of 
offensive  rubbish,  seemed  not  a  little  to  con- 
tribute to  it;  and  it  was  remarked  universally, 
that  wherever  such  offensive  odours  prevailed, 
the  Sweating  Sickness  appeared  more  malig- 
nant, ft  is  a  known  fact,  that  in  a  certain 
slate  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  perhaps 
principally  dependent  on  electrical  conditions 
and  the  degree  of  heat,  mephitic  odours  exhale 
more  easily  and  powerfully.  To  ihe  quality 
of  the  air  at  that  lime  prevalent  in  England, 


this  peculiarity  may  certainly  be  attributed, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  upon  this 
point  there  are  no  accurate  data  to  be  disco- 
vered." 

The  disease  remained  in  the  country,  on  the 
whole,  about  half  ^  yen'-,  rnmely  'rorn  Ihe 
15th  Of  April  to  Ihe  30th  of  September,  and 
was  attended,  as  usual,  with  a  train  of  inflam- 
matory epidemics  breaking  out  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  about  the  same  period.  It  is 
further  traced  by  Dr.  Meeker  as  appearing  in 
Saxony  in  1G52,  in  France  and  Piedmont  in 
1715,  at  Rotlingen  in  Germany  in  1802  ;  and 
he  concludes  by  showing  its  connexion,  al- 
though not  absolute  identity,  with  the  present 
military  fevers  on  the  continent. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hecker  closes  here,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  England  ;  but  we  learn  from 
other  writers  that  fatal  epidemics,  popularly 
known  as  plagues,  continued,  after  the  year 
1551,  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  it  is 
remarked  by  Sir  William  Petty  that  "  a 
plague  happeneth  in  London  every  twenty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  and  do  commonly  kill 
one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants."  There  was  a 
plague  in  London  in  1592,  the  year  when  a 
first  attempt  at  a  general  registration  of  deaths 
was  made  by  an  association  of  parish  clerks, 
".p.  the  publication  of  '  bills  of  m,>rtn!ity."  In 
the  succeeding  century  there  were  four  visita- 
tions of  plague,  including  that  of  the  great 
plague  of  1665,  immediately  preceding  the  fire 
of  London.  The  number  of  persons  carried 
off  by  these  epidemics  was  as  under  : — 


Died  of  Plague 

Total  deaths 

Date. 

in  London. 

in  Loudon. 

1603 

30,561 

37,294 

1625 

35,417 

51,758 

1636 

10,400 

23,357 

1665 

63,596 

97,306 

The  plague  had  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in 
1664,  and  ships  from  Holland  were  ordered 
into  a  quarantine  of  thirty  days,  but  without 
effect.  Isolated  cases  of  plague  appeared  in 
London  during  ihe  winter;  and  as  the  follow- 
ing summer  advanced,  which  was  exceedingly 
hot,  it  began  to  rage  with  extreme  virulence. 
For  the  week  ending  Sept.  19,  the  deaths  were 
7,165,  of  which  4,000  are  slated  by  Dr. 
Hodges  to  have  occurred  in  one  night;  but 
from  1  his  lime  the  disease  began  to  decline.. 
The  following  week  the  deaths  were  5,533  ; 
ihe  next  4,929  ;  and  in  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember they  declined  to  210.  The  disease  is 
described  as  commencing  with  shivering,  nau- 
sea, headache,  and  delirium,  followed  by  sud- 
den faintness,  total  prostration  of  strength,  and 
sometimes  paroxysms  of  frenzy.  If  the  pa- 
tient survived  these  to  the  third  day,  buboes 
commonly  appeared,  and  when  these  could  be 
made  to  suppurate,  there  was  hope  of  reco- 
very. 


The  buboes,  like  the  profuse  perspiration  of 
the  Sweating  Sickness,  the  purgings  and  vom- 
itings of  epidemic  cholera,  and  the  eruptions 
of  small-pox,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  an 
effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  from  the  system 
snme  morl.  f  c  agent ;  and  there  is  reason  ;o 
believe  that  in  all  cases  of  plague  the  whole 
of  ihese  symptoms  have  been  more  frequently 
manifested  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
In  the  middle  ages  every  disease  was  plague 
that  produced  a  sudden  and  great  mortality  : 
and  the  malady  only  obtained  a  more  specific 
name  when  some  one  of  its  various  symptoms 
exhibited  ilself  more  generally  than  another; 
and  this  would  obviously  depend  more  upon 
diet,  temperature,  and  the  state  of  the  patient's 
constitution,  than  upon  the  action  and  insidi- 
ous cause  of  the  disease  itself,  whatever  its 
origin. 

In  a  table  of  London  casualties  given  by 
Graunt,  there  is  setdown  among  eighty  different 
causes  of  death,  a  disease  which  carried  off  253 
persons  in  1659,  and  402  in  1660,  beyond 
which  the  tables  were  not  continued.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  this  disease  was  cholera 
in  its  malignant  form  ;  common  dysentery 
being  separately  mentioned  under  the  heads  of 
"  bloody  flux"  and  "  scouring,"  and  that  it  ex- 
hibited itself  in  166%  wh*?n  the  deaths  occur-  . 
red  with  too  great  rapidity  for  the  clerks  who 
framed  the  bills  of  mortality  to  make  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  one  kind  of  plague  and 
another.  We  hear  of  it  again  as  occasioning 
great  devastation  in  1670  and  1699,  from  Dr. 
Tralles  in  his  '  Historia  Choleras  Atrocissimrje,' 
a  work  published  in  1753,  the  minute  descrip- 
tions of  which  identify  the  disease  with  the 
epidemic  of  the  last  summer  and  autumn. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Tralles  must  completely 
set  at  rest  the  controversy  about  the  modern 
Asiatic  origin  of  malignant  cholera.  The  re- 
ceived opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  with 
few  exceptions  (Mr.  Thackeray  and  Dr. 
Chambers  among  the  chief),  has  been  that 
malignant  cholera  is  altogether  a  new  disease, 
first  appearing  in  August,  1817,  in  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  at  Jessore,  after  the  annual  in- 
undation of  the  marsh  lands  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  there  carrying  off  10,000 
persons  (a  sixth  of  the  population)  in  a  few 
weeks  ;  thence  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  and 
devastating  every  town  and  village  within  an 
area  of  several  thousand  square  miles,  li  is 
admitted,  however,  that  Rrahminical  records 
notice  vaguely  a  disease  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Hindoos  of  remote  antiquity,  and  our  own  oc- 
cupation of  India  is  not  so  recent,  but  that  a 
little  research  has  now  established  the  fact 
that  it  appealed  in  1781  at  Ganjam,  500  miles 
to  the  north  east  of  Madras,  where  500  men 
sunk  beyond  recovery  within  an  hour  ;  at  M,i- 
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dras,  the  following  year,  when  it  attacked  the 
army  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne;  and  the  next 
year  at  Hurdwar,  where  it  swept  off  20,000 
pilgrims.  It  was  then  called  hy  the  Moslems 
mordechim,  or  bowel-death,  corrupted  by  the 
Europeans  into  rnort-de-chien  ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  at  the  same  period  a  severe  epi- 
demic influenza,  or  catarrhal  fever,  visited 
Russia,  England,  Germany  and  France,  and 
occasioned  a  great  mortality. 

The  doctrine,  therefore  that  malignant  cho- 
lera is  new  in  India,  rests  entirely  upon  as- 
sumption ;  and  that  it  is  new  in  Europe,  can 
hardly  be  maintained  as  in  the  slightest  degree 
probable  by  any  one  who  has  attentively  con- 
sidered the  analogous  effects  of  several  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Hecker.  The  testimony,  however,  of  Dr. 
Tralles  is  decisive  of  the  fact  that  epidemic 
cholera  was  known  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Those  who 
hold  the  contrary  opinion  have  generally 
maintained  that  the  cholera  morbus  of  anti- 
quity was  a  violent  dysentery,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  bile  ;  but  Dr.  Tralles  shows 
that  in  his  time  the  absence  of  bile  had  not 
only  been  noticed,  but  various  theories  formed 
to  account  for  the  want  of  this  secretion.  He 
notices  the  serous  and  aqueous  discharges  by 
vomitings  and  purging;  the  draining  of  the 
body  of  all  its  fluids  ;  the  thickening  of  the 
blood  by  the  loss  of  its  serous  portion,  and 
consequent  arrest  of  circulation  ;  the  icy  cold- 
ness ;  the  consecutive  fever  ;  the  rapid  death 
in  a  few  hours,  with  cramps  and  spasms  in 
severe  cases,  and  their  frequent  sudden  occur- 
rence in  the  middle  of  the  night  ;  all  of  which 
have  been  marked  features  of  the  epidemic 
recently  prevailing  among  us.  Commenting 
upon  this  evidence,  the  editor  of  the  1  London 
Medical  Gazette'  observes — 

"  We  began  the  investigation  already  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  view  entertained  by 
Dr.  Copland  and  other  reputable  authorities, 
namely,  that  before  the  year  1817  it  was  alto- 
gether unknown  either  in  India  or  Europe,  and 
that  the  materies  morbi  first  sprang  from  the 
jungles  of  Jessore  in  that  year.  We  must  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  description  given  by 
Dr.  Trotter  of  cholera,  as  it  was  known  to 
medical  writers  in  1753,  has  satisfied  us  that 
a  much  older  date  must  be  assigned  to  the  first 
outbreak  of  this  pestilence.  His  description  is, 
perhaps,  as  complete  as  the  state  of  pathology 
at  that  time  would  admit,  and  if  we  except  the 
want  of  reference  to  any  account  of  the  state 
of  the  renal  secretion,  all  the  marked  peculiar- 
ities of  the  present  disease  are  clearly  indi- 
cated." 

Celsus,  the  Hippocrates  of  Rome,  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Chambers  to  prove  the  existence  of 
cholera,  with  serous  discharges,  in  the  first 
century ;  and  in  looking  attentively  at  Dr. 
Hecker's  summary  of  the  statements  of  ancient 
medical  writers,  respecting  the  cardiac,  or 
heart  disease,  referred  to  as  early  as  the  lime 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  300  years  before 
Christ,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  describing,  under  another  name, 
the  last  stage  of  malignant  cholera.  The  dis- 
ease was  called  morbus  cardiacus,  not  by 
medical  writers,  but  by  the  people,  who  con- 


cluded the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  the  malady 
from  the  irregular  beatings  and  violent  palpi- 
tations which  were  one  of  its  symptoms.  Other 
symptoms  were  "  cold  numbness  of  the  limbs" 
(torpor  frigidus  ;)  "  profuse  and  clammy  per- 
spirations ;"  "a  feeble  and  almost  extinct 
pulse  ;"  "  a  thin  and  trembling  voice  ;"  "  a 
countenance  pale  as  death;"  "an  insuffer- 
able oppression  on  the  left  side,  or  even  over 
the  whole  chest ;"  "  eyes  sunk  in  the  sockets, 
and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  hands  and  feet  turning 
blue;"  "  and  while  the  heart,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  coldness  of  the  body,  still  beat 
violently,  they,  for  the  most  part,  retained  pos- 
session of  their  senses."  Finally,  "the  nails 
became  curved  on  their  cold  hands,  and  the 
skin  wrinkled."  These  are  nearly  the  very 
expressions  used  by  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  in 
describing  the  last  stage  of  malignant  cholera, 
as  it  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1848. 

"  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  became  as 
cold  as  marble,  and  covered  sometimes  with 
a  clammy  moisture;  the  pulse  extremely  fee- 
ble, and  often  imperceptible  ;  the  face  sunk, 
and  the  features  contracted  to,  somelimes, 
nearly  half  their  usual  size;  the  eyes  sunk 
deep  in  their  sockets,  and  surrounded  by  a 
dark  circle,  and  the  pupils  generally  dilated. 
The  cheeks,  hands,  feet,  and  nails,  assumed  a 
leaden-blue  or  purplish  colour,  and  likewise, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  skin,  whose  functions  seemed  completely 
paralyzed.  One  remarkable  phenomenon  was 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body,  the  effect  necessarily  of  all  the  vessels 
being  nearly  emptied  of  their  fluids,  and  of 
the  rapid  absorption  of  the  adipose  substance; 
so  that  patients  were  reduced,  sometimes  in 
twenty-four  hours,  perhaps  one-third  or  more 
of  their  previous  size.  The  skin  of  the  hands 
and  feet  were  shrivelled  up  ;  the  violence  of  the 
cramps  usually  diminished,  though  not  always, 
and  they  were  limited  chiefly  to  the  hands  and 
feet,  which  often  remained  contracted  after 
death.  The  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  were  also 
less  urgent ;  the  tongue  was  moist,  flabby,  and 
cold  ;  the  respiration  hurried,  or  else  slow, 
and  much  oppressed  with  frequent  deep  sigh- 
ing ;  the  breath  cold,  the  voice  plaintive  and 
reduced  almost  to  a  whisper.  There  was 
great  heat,  oppression,  and  anguish  in  the 
epigastrium  and  about  the  heart,  to  which  re- 
gions all  the  suffering  was  referred." 

These  facts  are  important,  for  they  help  to 
dispel  much  of  that  mystery  about  cholera 
which  has  made  it  the  object  of  superstitious 
terror,  and  point  out  the  path  to  be  followed 
by  those  who  would  learn  the  cause  of  epide- 
mics and  the  means  of  obviating  their  effects. 
It  is  a  great  step  towards  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  evil  to  discover  that  epidemics  are  not 
caprices  of  nature,  to  be  regarded  as  original 
marvels,  but  periodical  visitants,  obeying 
therefore  fixed  laws  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  trace  out  by  closely  watching  the  recurrence 
of  their  operation. 

It  is  of  vast  moment,  also,  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a  com- 
mercial view,  to  be  thus  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
that  most  mischievous  of  medical  errors — the 
doctrine  that  epidemics,  like  the  cholera,  are 
propagated  by  contagion.    We  would  guard 


this  observation  by  an  admission  that  in  all 
cases  of  disease  the  air  of  an  unventilated  room 
may  be  rendered  poisonous  to  the  healthy  by 
the  sick,  and  that  the  sick  may  otherwise  pre- 
dispose the  healthy  to  attack,  by  the  influence 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  fear  and  sympa- 
thy ;  but  that  the  casual  contact  of  strangers 
with  the  person  or  the  clothes  of  a  sick  man 
has  ever  been  a  cause  of  the  spread  of  cholera, 
or  of  any  other  epidemic,  is  a  notion  at  vari- 
ance alike  with  probability  and  fact.  In  a 
paper  presented  by  Dr.  Strong,  of  the  Bengal 
army,  to  the  Statistical  Society,  he  states,  that 
during  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1847, 
there  were  deaths  annually  from  cholera  in 
the  gaols  under  his  superintendence,  but  that 
it  did  not  spread  ;  never  attacking  more  than 
one  in  nine  of  the  inmates.  But  the  sudden 
cessation  of  cholera  in  London  at  the  close  ol 
the  last  autumn,  and  its  equally  sudden  disap. 
pearance  from  other  cities,  after  raging  for  an 
average  interval  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  demon- 
strates  the  fact  that  its  propagation  depends 
upon  atmospherical  conditions,  and  not  upon 
human  intercourse.  Even  in  the  height  of  an 
epidemic  season,  the  nurses  and  physicians  in 
constant  attendance  on  cholera  patients,  have 
not  suffered  more  than  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, from  the  supposed  danger  of  their  expos- 
ed position,  and  have  enjoyed  comparative 
immunity  where  the  arrangements  of  ventila- 
tion and  drainage  have  been  perfect.  In  the 
general  hospital  of  Hamburg,  no  case  of  cho- 
lera occurred  among  its  1600  inmates,  although 
117  cholera  cases  were  admitted  between  the 
7th  and  22d  of  September;  and  in  London,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  where  478  cholera 
patients  were  admitted  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, of  whom  199  died,  the  disease  provet 
fatal  to  one  only  of  the  nurses  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  attacks  in  other  cases  being  con- 
fined to  premonitory  dirrahcea,  which,  bj 
prompt  attention,  were  speedily  subdued. 

If  it  be  said  that  its  appearance  in  different 
countries  has  not  been  exactly  simultaneous — 
that  it  is  in  India  one  year  and  in  Europe  the 
next — in  France  in  the  summer,  and  in  Eng- 
land in  the  autumn,  showing  a  march  or  pro- 
gress like  that  attributed  to  contagion — the 
answer  is,  that  neither  do  corresponding  sea- 
sons always  occur  in  different  countries  ir 
precisely  the  same  years  or  months.  The 
weather  is  often  wet  in  England  when  it  is  dry 
in  Germany;  cold  and  dry  in  England  wher 
it  is  hot  and  damp  in  Russia  ;  winds  blow  from 
different  points  of  the  compass,  even  within 
the  same  country — moving  in  eddies  or  circles 
electrical  phenomena  equally  vary,  and  the 
course  of  epidemics  must  obviously  vary  with 
them. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Refining  Gold.— Richard  S.  McCulloch 
the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Prince< 
ton  College,  and  who,  some  time  since,  actet 
as  melter  and  refiner  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretar} 
of-  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
had  discovered  a  new,  quick,  and  economica 
method  of  refining  argentiferous  and  other  golt 
bullion,  whereby  the  work  may  be  done  ir 
one-half  the  present  time,  and  a  large  saving 
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effected  in  inlerest  upon  the  amount  refined. 
He  says  further :  "  In  labour  and  materials 
this  new  method  would  also  save  about  one- 
half  of  the  cost  required  by  the  process  now 
used  in  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  charge  to  depositors  for  refining,  which 
now  is,  as  by  law  directed,  fixed  at  the  actual 
cost  thereof,  may  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  apparatus  required  is  less  costly  and 
more  compact  than  that  used  in  either  of  the 
methods  now  employed.  The  advantages  in 
respect  to  space  are  such  that  probably  five 
times  as  much  worlc  as  at  present  may  be 
done  in  the  same  buildings.  In  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  month 
may  be  refined,  and  the  sum  of  $1000  would, 
1  believe,  cover  the  cost  of  the  alterations  and 
apparatus  required." 


Site  of  Paradise. — Colonel  Chesney,  who 
commanded  an  expedition,  sent,  a  few  years 
back,  by  the  British  government,  to  explore 
the  Euphrates,  has  introduced  into  his  narra- 
tive recently  published,  speculations  on  the 
probable  site  of  Paradise,  which  he  believes  he 
has  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be  Central 
Armenia;  and  "the  Land  of  Eden"  is  there 
actually  laid  down  on  the  index  map.  He 
identifies  the  Halys  and  Araxes,  whose  source 
exists  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  with  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of 
Scripture,  while  he  considers  the  country  with- 
in the  Halys  as  the  land  Havilah,  and  that 
which  borders  on  the  Araxes,  as  the  remark- 
able and  much  disputed  territory  of  Cush. — 
Scientific  American. 


The  Queen  of  the  West. — The  political 
growth  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  our 
Republic.  It  exhibits  the  expansive  power  of 
the  representative  system  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Take  the  following  historical  facts 
as  an  illustration  of  this  idea.  Here  is  a  table 
of  the  increase  of  representatives  in  Congress, 
after  each  successive  census  : 

From  1803  to  1813  Ohio  had  1 
"    1813  to  1823      do.  6 
"    1823  to  1833      do.  13 
"    1833  to  1843      do.  19 
"    1843  to  1850      do.  21 
The  man  now  lives  in  his  plain  frame  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  who  was  for  ten 
years  the  sole  representative  of  Ohio  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States!    No  parallel 
to  this  fact  can  be  found  on  record. — Cincin- 
nati Alias. 


Hoic  to  Act  in  Thunder- Storms. — It  is  per- 
haps our  duty  lo  warn  parties  from  shelteiing 
under  trees  of  hard  wood  during  a  thunder- 
storm,  which  generally  attract  the  electric 
fluid.  Soft  wood  is  not  so  dangerous,  and 
indeed,  the  beech-tree  is  said  to  be  a  non-con- 
ductor of  lightning.  So  notorious  is  this  fact, 
that  the  Indians,  whenever  the  sky  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  thunder-storm,  leave  their 
pursuits,  and  take  refuge  under  the  nearest 
beech-tree.  In  Tennessee,  the  people  consi- 
der it  a  complete  protection.    Dr.  Bccton,  in 


a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  stales  that  the  beech 
is  never  known  to  be  struck  by  atmospheric 
electricity,  while  other  trees  are  often  shat- 
tered into  splinters.  May  not  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  afford  protection  to  many  when  ex 
posed  ? — Late  Paper. 


From  the  rresbyterian. 

THE  SIAMESE  TWINS. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  lately  communicated 
the  following,  among  other  interesting  particu- 
lars, in  regard  to  the  Siamese  twins  : 

The  connecting  substance  is  very  strong, 
and  has  no  great  sensibility  ;  it  can  be  severely 
handled  without  causing  pain.  No  pulsating 
vessel  can  be  felt  in  it.  The  slightest  motion 
of  one  is  immediately  followed  by  the  other  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  same  wish 
seems  to  influence  both  ;  this  is  quite  involun- 
tary, or  a  habit  formed  by  necessity.  They 
always  face  in  one  direction,  standing  nearly 
side  by  side,  and  cannot  without  inconvenience 
face  in  opposite  directions.  One  is  rather 
more  intellectual,  being  rather  irritable,  the 
other  being  extremely  amiable. 

The  connection  between  these  twins  might 
afford  some  very  interesting  observations  in 
physiology,  therapeutics, and  pathology.  There 
is  doubtless  a  connection  by  minute  blood  ves- 
sels, absorbents,  and  nervous  filaments,  which 
might  transmit  the  action  of  medicines  and  the 
causes  of  the  disease.  As  far  as  known,  any 
indisposition  of  one  extends  to  the  other;  they 
are  inclined  to  sleep  and  eat  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  and  perform  in  the 
same  manner  other  similar  acts.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  vyhe.n  they  are  asleep,  touching  one 
awakens  both,  but  when  awake,  an  impulse 
given  to  one  does  not  affect  the  other.  The 
slightest  movement  of  one  is  so  soon  perceived 
by  the  other,  that  a  careless  observer  might 
think  they  acted  simultaneously.  No  part 
seems  to  have  a  perception  common  to  both, 
except  the  middle  of  the  connecting  substance, 
and  its  neighbourhood;  for  when  an  impres- 
sion is  made  at  this  part,  it  is  felt  by  both, 
while  beyond  this  space  it  is  felt  only  by  the 
one  on  the  side  to  which  it  is  applied. 

From  the  limited  vascular  nervous  connec- 
tion that  can  be  discovered,  Dr.  Warren  sup- 
poses that  the  influence  of  medicine,  transmit- 
ted from  one  to  the  other,  would  he  inconsid- 
erable ;  and  the  same  would  apply  to  most 
diseases — for  instance,  a  slight  fever  would 
not  probably  extend  from  one  to  the  other ; 
while  diseases,  communicable  through  the  ab- 
sorbents or  capillaries,  (as  small  pox,)  would 
be  readily  transmitted.  The  beatings  of  both 
hearts  coincide  exactly,  as  also  the  pulses 
under  ordinary  circumstances  :  if  one  exerts 
himself  without  the  other,  his  pulse  alone  will 
be  quickened,  while  the  latter  is  unchanged. 
They  breathe  also  exactly  together. 

This  harmony  in  corporeal  functions  would 
lead  us  to  ask  if  there  be  a  similar  harmony 
in  the  intellectual  functions  ;  if  they  are  iden- 
tically the  same  persons  ?  There  is  no  rea- 
son lo  suppose  that'lheir  intellectual  operations 
are  any  more  the  same  than  they  would  bo  in 
any  two  persons,  confined  together,  educated 


under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  similar 
habits  and  tastes. 

Then  would  come  the  question,  whether 
they  could  be  separated  with  safety  ?  Per- 
haps such  an  operation  would  not  be  necessa- 
rily fatal,  but  the  peritoneum  may  be  continu- 
ous from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  opening  of 
this  great  serous  cavity  might  be  attended  with 
dangerous  symptoms.  Should  one  die  before 
(he  other,  it  should  be  immediately  performed, 
but  no  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  attempting 
such  an  operation  lo  free  them  from  a  mere 
inconvenience;  which  inconvenience,  if  we 
may  believe  the  reports  of  their  domestic  af- 
fairs and  flourishing  condition  in  worldly 
goods,  is  after  all  of  no  great  consequence. 
They  have  each  a  wife,  and  nine  children 
between  them. 


Atout  a  Parrot. 

An  incident  touchingly  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  attachment  in  the  lower  animals,  is 
related  in  the  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire) 
Journal  of  a  recent  date.  In  a  small  family 
in  the  south  part  of  that  city,  there  was  a  par- 
rot which  had  found  a  home  there  for  years, 
and  had  become  a  pet  in  the  family.  A  child 
was  taken  sick  this  spring,  and  was  not  seen 
by  the  parrot  for  some  days.  The  bird  had 
been  used  to  repeat  her  name,  and  in  the 
child's  absence  kept  repeating  her  name  so  in- 
cessantly as  to  annoy  the  family.  The  child 
died  ;  the  repetition  of  the  name  was  still  kept 
up,  until  one  of  the  members  of  the  family 
took  the  parrot  to  the  room  where  the  corpse 
lay.  The  parrot  turned  first  one  side  of  its 
head  and  then  the  other  towards  the  corpse, 
apparently  eyeing  it,  and  was  then  taken 
back.  He  never  repeated  the  name  again, 
was  at  once  silent,  and  the  next  day  died. 

This  incident  is  more  poetical  even  than 
that  on  which  Campbell  has  founded  his  grace- 
ful little  poem  of  The  Parrot.  Of  this  story 
he  says  :  "  It  is  not  a  fiction.  I  heard  it  many 
years  ago  in  the  island  of  Mull,  from  the  fa- 
mily to  whom  it  belonged."  We  quote  a  few 
of  the  stanzas,  containing  the  substance  of  the 
story  : 

— "A  parrot,  from  the  Spanish  main, 

Full  young-  and  early  caged,  came  o'er, 
With  bright  wings,  to  the  bleak  domain 
Of  Mulla's  shore. 

To  spicy  groves,  where  he  had  won 
His  plumage  of  resplendent  hue, 
His  native  fruits,  and  sky,  and  sun, 
He  bade  adieu. 

At  last,  when  old,  and  seeming  dumb, 

lie  scolded,  laughed,  and  spoke  no  more  ; 
A  Spanish  stranger  chanced  to  come 
To  Mulla's  shore. 

He  hailed  the  bird  in  Spanish  speech  ; 

In  Spanish  speech  the  bird  replied  ; 
Flapped  round  his  cage  with  joyous  screech — 
Dropped  down,  and  died." 

[Presbyterian. 


The  Peace  Congress  at  Frankfort. — The 
Congress,  which  was  honoured  with  such  u 
generous  and  brilliant  reception  in  Parts  last 
year,  was  to  hold   iis  session   for   1650,  at 
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Franklbrt-on-the-Maine,  on  the  22d,  23d,  and 
84th  of  this  month.  It  is  expected  that  the 
delegates  from  England  will  amount  to  from 
three  to  four  hundred  persons,  including  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  Charles  Hindley,  William  Ewart, 
and  other  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 
One  hundred  delegates  were  also  expected 
from  America  ;  and  men  of  eminent  talents 
and  position  from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,' 
and  other  countries  of  the  continent. — Galig- 
nanVs  Messenger. 


For  ' '  The  Friend." 

Individual  Influence. 

Every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  has  the 
power  of  exerting  an  influence  over  those  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  for  this  trust 
they  are  accountable  to  Him  who  hath  made 
them  stewards,  even  though  it  may  be  of  but 
the  one  talent.  Of  the  faithful  it  may  truly 
be  said  in  the  language  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;"  for  their  lives 
and  conversation  being  governed  by  the  self- 
denying  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  have 
a  seasoning  influence  upon  all  around  them. 
These  are  they  whose,  lights  so  shine  before 
men,  that  others  seeing  their  good  works,  are 
led  to  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ; 
and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  "Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  What  a  testimony  was 
borne  by  the  apostle,  to  the  accountability 
which  we  are  under  for  our  example,  when  he 
said,  "  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I 
will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest 
I  make  my  brother  to  offend  ;"  and  in  writing 
to  Timothy,  he  exhorted  him  on  this  wise  : 
"  Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word, 
in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  faith,  in  purity. 
Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee.  Let  no 
man  despise  thy  youth." 

Now,  how  many  there  are,  both  young  and 
old,  who  are  making  a  good  profession  before 
men,  yet  who  do  not  feel  the  weight  of  the  re- 
sponsibility they  are  under  for  an  example, 
which  would  enable  them  to  say  in  the  lan- 
guage of  conduct,  '  Come  follow  me,  as  1  am 
endeavouring  to  follow  Christ.'  Our  duties  as 
men  and  Christians  are  very  simple  ;  and  we 
need  not  mistake  them,  if  we  will  only  keep 
humble  enough  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of 
"the  still  small  voice"  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
truth  and  is  no  lie  :  but  it  is  by  seeking  great 
things,  beyond  what  is  designed  for  us,  that 
we  are  often  made  to  mistake  our  way,  and 
thereby  fall  short  of  the  reward  of  simple  obe- 
dience to  the  manifestations  of  Truth.  In  our 
every  day  walk  and  association  with  men, 
there  are  little  duties  which  we  owe  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  ourselves,  which  are  liable  to  be 
overlooked ;  and  not  the  least  of  these,  is  that 
of  a  pure  example.  This  is  of  more  value 
than  a  volume  of  words  on  the  beauty  and  ne- 
cessity of  religious  consistency  ;  and  will  do 
more  to  draw  others  into  the  path  which  we 
profess  to  tread,  than  all  the  preaching  which 
can  be  done  without  it.  Those  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  acknowledge  God  in  all  their 
ways,  are  indeed  teachers  and  preachers  of 
righteousness,  who  shall  not  fail  of  the  pro- 
mise that  "  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 


One  individual  may  bring  reproach  upon  a 
whole  Society  by  his  miscarriages ;  and 
how  often  has  this  been  done ;  and  one  indivi- 
dual can  bring  honour  upon  a  whole  Society  ; 
and  how  plainly  has  this  been  shown  ;  for  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  where  one  member  suf- 
fers, all  the  members  suffer  with  him,  and 
where  one  member  is  honoured,  the  other 
members  are  made  to  rejoice,  being  members 
of  one  body,  whose  head  is  Christ.  Therafore 
how  very  essential  it  is  to  the  well  being  of 
the  church,  that  its  members  should  be  pre- 
served in  health,  "  lest  any  root  of  bitterness 
springing  up  trouble  you,  and  thereby  many 
be  defiled  ;  lest  there  be  any  fornicator  or  pro- 
fane person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of 
meat  sold  his  biuhright.  For  we  know  how 
that  afterward  when  he  would  have  inherited 
the  blessing,  he  was  rejected  ;  for  he  found  no 
place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  care- 
fully with  tears." 

The  exhortation  of  that  holy  and  eminent 
apostle  who  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  his  brethren,  and  to  suffer  all  things  for 
Christ's  sake,  is  applicable  unto  us  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  he  said,  "  Make  straight  paths 
for  your  feel,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned 
out  of  the  way;  but  rather  let  it  be  healed. 
Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  :  looking 
diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of 
God.  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as 
bound  with  them ;  and  them  which  suffer 
adversity,  as  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body. 
Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetous- 
ness  ;  and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye 
have.  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and 
strange  doctrines,  for  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  heart  be  established  with  grace.  To  do 
good  and  to  communicate  forget  not:  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves:  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  account  that  they  may  do 
it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief."  Now  in  these 
wholesome  exhortations  there  is  something  for 
each  one  of  us  to  consider,  for  our  present  and 
eternal  well-being  is  concerned  therein,  and  the 
good  of  Society  will  be  promoted  or  hindered 
as  they  are  regarded  and  followed,  or  disre- 
garded and  departed  from.  They  apply  to 
every  individual  of  whatever  name,  age,  or 
station  ;  and  as  we  have  the  example  of  the 
holy  apostles  in  these  things,  so  let  us  seek  to 
follow  on  therein,  "  feeding  the  flock  of  God 
which  is  among  us,  taking  the  oversight  there- 
of, not  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but 
being  ensamples  to  the  flock :  and  when  the 
chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a 
crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

It  is  a  comfort  to  the  aged  to  behold  the 
precious  youth  coining  forward  in  the  espousal 
of  a  righteous  cause,  willing  to  lend  their  in- 
fluence  and  example  to  the  support  of  a  good 
profession  ;  and  there  is  no  better  evidence  of 
a  well-grounded  interest  in  those  things  which 
pertain  to  life  and  salvation,  than  a  self-deny- 
ing humility;  regarding  the  exhortation  of 
Peter,  "  Ye  younger  submit  yourselves  unto 
the  elder.  Yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  unto 
another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility  ;  for  God 
resisleth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 


humble.  Humble  ywurselves  therefore  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt 
you  in  due  time;  casting  all  your  care  upon  | 
him;  for  he  careth  for  you."  What  encour-  i 
agement  there  is  for  both  young  and  old  to 
lean  upon  Him  who  is  the  beloved  of  souls,  j 
lather  than  to  their  own  understanding, casting 
the  burden  upon  Him  who  hath  promised  that 
he  will  sustain  us,  that  he  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake  those  whose  trust  is  in  him.  They 
that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  confounded, 
but  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion  which  cannot  be 
removed.  They  shall  be  established  and 
blessed  forever ;  for  "  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness is  peace,  the  effect  thereof  quietness  and 
assurance  forever." 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Mixed  Marriages  and  Marriages  of  Near  Akin." 

The  article  in  the  last  number  but  one  of 
"The  Friend,"  signed  J.  E.,  was  very  satis- 
factory to  many  of  its  readers.  The  allusion 
to  the  recent  change  of  the  discipline  of  a 
neighbouring  Yearly  Meeting,  in  relation  to 
marriage,  and  the  revival  of  some  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  the  wholesome  regu- 
lations which  have  heretofore  universally  pre- 
vailed concerning  it  in  our  Society,  were 
appropriate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  duly 
heeded.  Our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  Truth 
were  much  concerned  in  reference  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  were  both  individually  and 
collectively  engaged  to  caution  their  fellow 
members  against  the  injurious  effects  of  what 
are  known  among  us  as  "  Mixed  Marriages," 
as  well  as  "  Marriages  of  near  akin."  There 
is  a  remarkable  unilbrmity  in  therr  views  as  a 
body  upon  this  subject,  from  the  first  rise  of 
the  Society ;  and  to  all  who  are  sincerely  de« 
sirous  of  supporting  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies given  to  us  as  a  people  to  maintain,  they 
will  be  found  sound  and  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  such  can 
entertain  different  sentiments,  respecting  an 
engagement  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare;  and 
many  of  this  description  I  apprehend,  are  truly 
grieved  that  regulations  have  been  sanctioned, 
which  may  introduce  weakness  and  incon- 
sistency into  the  Society,  and  which  materially 
differ  from  those  so  long  established  among 
us. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  in  order  fo 
spread  more  at  large  some  of  the  earnest  and 
affectionate  counsel  that  has  been  issued  by 
our  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  subject.  Those 
who  were  concerned  in  putting  this  forth,  be- 
lieved they  were  sanctioned  by  "  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts,"  and  it 
will  serve  to  show  how  such  changes  as  have 
been  alluded  to,  would  have  been  regarded  by 
them. 

"  II  is  advised  that  all  young  and  unmarried 
people  in  membership  with  us,  previously  to 
their  making  any  procedure  in  order  to  mar- 
riage, do  seriously  and  humbly  wait  upon  the 
Lord  for  his  counsel  and  direction  in  this  im- 
portant concern  ;  and  when  favoured  with 
satisfactory  clearness  therein,  they  should  early 
acquaint  their  parents  or  guardians  with  their 
intentions,  and  wait  for  their  consent ;  thua 
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preservation  from  the  dangerous  bias  of  for- 
ward, brittle  and  uncertain  affections,  would 
be  experienced,  to  the  real  benefit  of  the  par- 
ties, and  the  comfort  of  their  friends.  And  it 
is  earnestly  recommended  to  Friends,  that  they 
tenderly  and  carefully  watch  over  the  youth, 
and  extend  seasonable  caution  and  admonition 
as  occasions  may  require."  1682. 

From  "  a  general  testimony  against  all 
looseness  and  vanity  in  youth  and  others,  and 
n  caution  to  all  masters  of  families  in  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  answer  their  trust 
in  these  weighty  matters,  that  the  camp  of  the 
Lord  may  be  kept  clean."    Issued  in  1694. 

"And  lake  heed  of  giving  your  sons  and 
daughters  (who  are  believers,  and  profess  and 
confess  the  Truth)  in  marriage  with  unbeliev- 
ers, for  that  was  forbidden  in  all  ages,  and  was 
one  main  cause  that  brought  the  vvraihof  God 
upon  old  Israel.  See  how  good  Nehemiah 
was  concerned  when  he  saw  that  the  Jews  had 
married  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Amnion  and  of 
Moah,  and  that  their  children  spoke  half  in  the 
speech  of  Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the 
Jews'  language,  but  according  to  the  language 
of  each  people.  See  how  his  zeal  was  kin- 
dled, and  how  he  contended  with  them  and 
made  them  swear  saying,  ye  shall  not  give 
your  daughters  unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their 
daughters  unto  your  sons,  or  for  yourselves. 
And  further,  did  not  Solomon,  King  of  Israel, 
sin  by  these  things,  yet  before  that  time  among 
many  nations  was  there  no  king  like  him,  who 
was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  God  made  him 
king  over  all  Israel,  nevertheless  even  him  did 
outlandish  women  cause  to  sin.  Let  not  this 
be  a  light  thing,  but  take  heed  to  yourselves 
that  you  love  the  Lord  your  God  above  all 
earthly  things,  for  it  is  most  certain  we  have 
no  more  liberty  here  in  these  Gospel  days 
than  Israel  had  in  the  time  of  the  Law.  See 
what  Joshua  said,  chap,  xxiii.  12:  'If  you 
do  in  anywise  go  back  and  cleave  unto  the 
remnant  of  these  nations,  even  those  that  re- 
main among  you,  and  shall  make  marriages 
with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them  and  they  to 
you,  know  of  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  your 
God  will  no  more  drive  out  these  nations  from 
before  you,  but  they  shall  be  snares  and  traps, 
and  scourges  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your 
eyes,  until  you  perish  from  off  this  good  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you.' 
Friends  read  the  spiritual  sense  of  this,  did 
ever  any  go  back  and  mix  with  the  world,  in 
their  vain  customs  and  fashions,  and  make 
marriages  with  them,  and  did  not  repent  and 
condemn  it,  prosper  in  the  Truth  ?  But  de- 
cayed and  perished  from  off  the  good  land, 
spiritual  Canaan,  which  our  Lord  hath  brought 
us  into.  And  it  is  our  tender  advice  unto  all 
Friends,  that  they  go  not  in  anywise  unto  those 
marriages  where  the  parties  themselves  make 
a  profession  of  the  precious  Truth,  and  walk 
not  by  the  rule  of  the  same,  (and  so  not  owned 
therein  by  us,)  but  proceed  otherwise.  It  is 
our  sense  that  in  so  doing,  we  strengthen  them 
in  that  which  Truth's  testimony  hath  always 
been  against :  and  we  advise  all  Friends  to  be 
always  lender  of  God's  glory,  and  seek  the 
honour  of  God's  truth  above  all,  and  not  to 
be  too  hastily  concerned  in  marriages  after  the 
death  of  husband  or  wife,  for  it  is  very  unsa- 


voury, and  shows  little  respect  to  the  former 
husband  or  wife,  and  , it  is  no  good  example, 
but  an  ill  pattern,  ana  detestable  among  sober 
people.  And  it  huth  been  the  advice  of  our 
Friends,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing epistle  from  London,  1691,  amongst 
many  other  weighty  things  thus  exprest,  'That 
great  care  be  taken  about  marriages,  for  the 
consent  of  parents,  due  and  orderly  publication 
thereof,  and  solemnizing  them  in  a  meeting 
appointed  for  that  end  and  purpose,  which 
method  is  convenient  and  commendable,  as  it 
hath  been  lately  made  appear  in  the  eye  of 
government,  and  well  resented  :  and  see  that 
Friends  be  reminded  of  this  meeting's  former 
advice  against  marringes  with  near  kindred, 
and  against  marriages  by  the  priests,  and  with 
persons  of  the  world,  unequally  yoking  with 
unbelievers,  and  against  too  early  a'nd  unsa- 
voury proceedings  in  second  marriages,  after 
the  death  of  wife  or  husband,  contrary  to  the 
due  method  and  practice  of  faithful  Friends  in 
the  church,  and  lending  to  the  dishonour  and 
reproach  theieof.'  Thus  far  that  paper.  And 
it  is  the  further  advice  and  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  it  ought  to  he  the  great  concern  of  all 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  take  dili- 
gent care  about  all  these  things  above  men- 
tioned, and  what  else  may  come  into  their  view 
that  tends  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  reproach 
of  Truth,  and  the  hurt  of  many  that  profess 
it." 

Epistle,  1721.  "  We  also  advise  that  no 
man  propose  his  intentions  of  marriage,  nor 
any  woman  receive  or  countenance  such  pro- 
position, where  either  or  both  have  parents  or 
guardians,  and  are  under  their  tuition  and  care, 
before  the  approbation  and  consent  of  such  pa- 
rents or  guardians  be  first  had  and  obtained, 
according  to  Friends'  ancient  care  and  prac- 
tice, and  as  directed  in  our  book  of  discipline : 
for  what  man  or  parent  if  it  please  God  to  give 
them  children,  would  have  their  child's  affec- 
tion drawn  away  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent  ?" 

"  And  when  Friends  marry  such  as  are  not 
in  unity  with  us,  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
as  in  other  cases  of  disorder,  yet  in  such  man- 
ner as  that  they  may  become  truly  penitent 
and  sensible  for  their  outgoing,  before  they  are 
received  into  near  communion,  or  intrusted  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  for  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  pretended  that  the  persons  they  join 
with  may  be  of  pretty  good  morals,  or  of  repu- 
tation among  their  neighbours,  which  is  made 
a  colourable  excuse,  yet  it  is  apparent  that 
some  sinister  views  and  aims  are  mostly  the 
inducement  to  such  marriage,  which  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  introduce  great  confusion, 
by  destroying  the  proper  and  joint  authority  of 
the  heads  of  families,  and  abating  of  love  be- 
tween themselves  and  duty  from  their  chil- 
dren." 

"  As  to  marriages  of  persons  too  near  akin, 
which  hath  sometimes  given  concern  and  trou- 
ble to  meetings,  where  such  have  ofTered,  we 
cannot  but  concur  also  with  the  early  advice 
of  the  brethren,  and  declare  that  it  appears  to 
be  the  most  unanimous  sense  of  Friends,  that 
no  marriages  with  first  cousins  or  any  nearer 
degree  of  relation  be  at  all  allowed.  And  as 
it  is  not  thought  safe  or  very  comely  for  second 


cousins  to  intermarry,  it  is  advised  that  Friends 
and  relations  do  not  encourage  such  marri- 
ages, but  endeavour  to  persuade  against  them 
where  such  proposals  may  be  made." 

"  That  the  marriage  of  persons  too  near  a- 
kin,  may,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  be  prevented, 
this  meeting  concludes,  that  no  marriage  be- 
tween first  cousins,  nor  between  a  man  and 
his  deceased  wife's  half-sister,  shall  be  permit- 
ted among  us  :  and  that  when  any  person  or 
persons  so  circumstanced  shall  intermarry, 
their  so  doing  shall  be  considered  as  a  relin- 
quishment of  their  connection  with  the  Society, 
and  they  be  accordingly  disowned  by  the 
monthly  meetings  of  which  they  are  members. 
And  it  is  further  concluded,  that  if  any  such 
persons  shall  afterwards  apply  to  the  monthly 
meeting  which  disowned  him  or  her,  for  rein- 
statement, the  said  meeting  is  not  to  accede  to 
the  proposal,  until  the  case  be  represented  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  its  consent  and  ap- 
probation obtained,  after  being  well  assured, 
that  the  parties  are  brought  to  a  due  sense  of 
their  transgression,  manifested  by  uprightness 
of  life  and  conversation."  Discipline,  pages 
74  and  75. 

The  following  is  from  "The  Ancient  Tes- 
timony of  the  People  called  Quakers  revived," 
issued  in  1772.  This  excellent  document  will 
be  found  in  the  stereotype  edition  of  Barclay's 
Catechism,  Philadelphia,  1843. 

"  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  show  what 
our  principles  are,  concerning  that  holy  ordi- 
nance of  marriage,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
these  three  particulars. 

"  First,  we  ought  not  to  marry  with  those 
who  are  out  of  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
blessed  '  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  or  being  of  an- 
other judgment  or  fellowship  ;  or  pretending  to 
the  Truth,  or  making  profession  thereof,  walk 
not  in  some  good  degree  answerable  there- 
unto. 

"  Secondly,  we  ought  not  to  marry  by  the 
priests,  who  take  upon  them  to  join  people  in 
marriage,  without  any  command  from  the  law 
of  God,  or  precedent,  or  example,  from  the 
holy  Scriptures  (or  so  doing. 

"  Thirdly,  we  ought  not  to  suffer  such  kind 
of  marriages  to  pass  among  us,  which  as  to 
the  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  or 
which  by  reason  of  pre-contract  or  otherwise, 
are  in  themselves  unlawful,  or  from  which 
there  may  be  any  just  reflection  cast  upon  our 
way. 

"  As  to  the  first,  we  say,  that  if  such  as 
make  profession  with  us,  and  believe  in  the 
light,  and  own  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Truth,  concerning  the  spiritual  appearance  and 
manifestation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  should  marry  with  such  as  do  not  so 
profess  and  believe,  or  with  such  as  profess 
the  Truth,  and  walk  not  in  some  good  degree 
answerable  thereunto,  we  cannot  have  unity 
with  such  marriages. 

"  But  if  any  should  think  it  strange  that  we 
dislike  joining  in  marriage  with  those  that  are 
not  of  our  profession,  though  some  of  them 
may  otherwise  be  of  a  civil  deportment,  we 
can  say  from  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
(>"od  in  our  hearts,  that  such  mixing  in  marri- 
ages is  an  unequal  yoking,  and  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  amongst  us.    And  if  any  should 
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think  it  lawful,  yet  some  know  by  experience, 
that  it  lias  not  been  expedient,  but  very  hurtful, 
and  of  ill  consequences  to  the  parties,  as  well 
as  a  grief  to  their  honest  friends  and  relations, 
and  frequently  ends  in  woe  and  ruin  of  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

"  And  we  find  that  the  judgment  of  Truth 
in  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  was  against 
mixt  marriages  in  their  time,  because  of  the 
dangerous  effects  which  attended  them,  in 
drawing  God's  peculiar  people  into  corrupt 
language,  heathenish  customs,  gross  idolatry, 
and  at  length  into  a  total  separation  from  the 
holy  sanctuary,  and  protection  of  the  Almigh- 
ty. (Gen.  24.  4.  26.  35.  28.  1,  2.  Neh.  13. 
23.) 

"  As  to  the  second,  concerning  the  priests 
assuming  to  marry,  our  concurrent  testimony 
with  all  our  faithful  brethren  and  elders,  is, 
and  has  been,  against  that  usurpation  which 
seems  to  be  an  invention  lo  get  money.  And 
they  themselves  have  confessed,  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  essence  of  a  marriage:  but  it  is 
most  evident  to  us,  that,  after  the  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians  and  relations  is  had,  and 
other  due  and  orderly  proceedings  are  made, 
according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  the  mutual  promise  and  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  before  witnesses,  in  our 
meetings  appointed  for  such  solemnities, 
amounts  to  an  actual  marriage ;  which  the  law 
cannot  make  void,  nor  the  parties  themselves 
dissolve  by  release,  or  other  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

"  By  this  we  may  understand,  how  far  we 
are  justified  in  the  method  of  consummating 
our  marriages  by  mutual  promises,  which  are 
made  with  much  awe  and  reverence,  in  the 
presence  and  audience  of  God's  people  at  their 
religious  assemblies.  But  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  though  we  are  present  at  such  so- 
lemnities, yet  we  marry  none,  but  are  witnes- 
ses thereunto,  as  any  other  spectators  may  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  valuable  Discovery. — The  Pittsburgh 
Gazetle  announces  the  discovery  in  that  vici- 
nity, by  James  Sims,  painter,  of  an  earth  sim- 
ilar to  Blake's  fire  and  water-proof  paint.  It 
is  found  on  the  property  of  George  Ledlie,  on 
the  line  of  the  Perrysville  Plank  Road,  near 
the  head  of  Federal  street,  Allegheny.  The 
vein  was  brought  to  view  in  excavating  for  the 
road,  and  J.  Sims,  happening  to  pass  along,  at 
once  detected  ils  valuable  properties  as  a  paint. 
This  body  of  earth  is  about  eight  feet  thick, 
and  is  formed  of  eleven  different  colours,  all  of 
them  neutral  tints,  suitable  for  the  painting  of 
the  outside  of  houses,  fences,  &c.  It  is  in  the 
mine  of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  on  be- 
ing dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  oil,  it  forms  a  most  beautiful  and  durable 
paint.  There  are  thousands  of  tons,  apparent- 
ly, in  the  mine,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  erect 
works  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 


Exploring  of  the  Interior  of  Africa.  — 
A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  gives  some  in- 
teresting details  respecting  Richardson,  the 
enterprising  African  traveller.  Richardson, 
he  says,  left  Tripoli  on  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday,  for  the  interior  of  Africa.  "  The  trans- 


port of  the  boat  for  navigating  the  lakes,  has 
been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  and  immense] 
difficulty.  It  has  to  be  conveyed  a  four  months' 
journey  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  be- 
fore it  reaches  Lake  Tshad,  The  Admiral  at 
Malta  has  constructed  a  beautiful  craft,  broad 
in  the  beam,  and  as  light  as  a  cork  on  the 
water.  Richardson  and  his  German  travel- 
ling companions,  proceed  first  to  Mourzouk  by 
the  route  of  Migdal,  not  yet  travelled  by  Eu- 
ropeans ;  afterward  from  Mourzouk  to  Ghat, 
and  thence  through  the  country  of  the  Souan- 
ieks,  to  Aheer  and  Ughachy, —  where,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Soudan,  they  will  await  the  termi- 
nation of  the  rainy  season  in  the  tropics,  dur- 
ing which  all  human  labour  is  suspended. — 
This  season  of  fever  terminated,  Richardson 
and  Drs.  Baker  and  Overweg  will  proceed  to 
Kanon  and  Tukkaton,  the  principal  cities  of 
Soudan  and  of  the  Fellentals'  empire.  They 
will  then  turn  eastward  to  Bornou,  when  they 
will  explore  the  waters  of  Lake  Tshad,  and  if 
anything  happen  to  the  boat  en  route,  they  will 
construct  a  new  one,  being  well  provided  with 
tools  and  other  boat-building  apparatus.  The 
shores  of  the  Tshad  being  explored,  Drs.  Bar- 
ker and  Overweg  will  separate  from  Richard- 
son— the  two  former  proceeding  further  east 
toward  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  and  the  eas- 
tern coast  of  Africa,  and  the  last  returning 
north  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  old  Bornou 
route.  Richardson  is  expected  to  return  to 
Tripoli  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half ;  but 
of  course  the  period  of  the  return  of  his  com- 
panions cannot  be  brought  within  the  same 
compass,  nor  even  conjectured. — News. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Ei-man 's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 

"  Our  travellers  left  Nijnei  on  the  9th  of  the 
8th  month,  and  on  the  lUth  passed  a  troop  of 
exiles,  who  were  halting  for  the  day  at  a  vil- 
lage on  their  route.  "  There  were  ten  wo- 
men among  them,  who  showed  themslves  at 
the  barred  windows  of  their  lodging,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  boisterous  mirth, 
they  were  neither  dissatisfied  with  their  past 
journey  nor  troubled  with  care  about  their  fu- 
ture destiny. 

"  We  saw  the  convicts  condemned  to  exile 
provided  here,  generally  speaking,  when 
about  to  start  on  their  march,  with  uniform 
linen  clothing  at  the  public,  charge.  With 
every  train  of  them,  are  several  wagons 
drawn  by  post-horses  to  carry  the  women 
and  the  old  and  infirm  men  :  the  rest  follow 
in  pairs,  in  a  long  train,  after  the  wagons, 
escorted  by  a  militia  established  in  the  villa- 
ges. It  is  but  rarely  that  one  sees  especial 
offenders  with  fetters  on  their  legs  during  the 
march. 

"  At  Ostashikha  the  spring  water  is  about 
98  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. — 
The  elevation  of  that  place  above  the  level  of 
the  Volga,  must  therefore  be  as  much,  but  is 
probably  something  more.  In  a  well  sunk  in 
the  yard  of  the  post-house,  to  the  depth  above 
mentioned,  I  found  the  temperature  of  the 
water  to  be  5°  R.    In  the  subsequent  course 


of  our  journey  to  the  Uralian  mountains,  I 
1  frequently  observed  the  temperature  of  the 
water  collected  in  similar  deep  shafts,  and 
thus  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  they  indi- 
cate the  temperature  of  the  earth  nearly  as 
well  as  running  streams. 

"  Ernuingash — the  post-house  stands  in  the 
midst  of  low  wooden  huts,  inhabited  by  Cher- 
emisses.  These  aboriginal  possessors  of  the 
land  are,  externally,  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  Russian  peasants.  Their  clothing, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  for  both  sexes,  con- 
sists of  white  linen  trousers,  and  of  an  upper 
garment  or  smock,  of  like  material  or  colour, 
fastened  with  a  girdle  round  the  hips. 

"  The  postmaster  at  Ernuingash  told  us,  that 
in  his  neighbourhood  the  people  clung  obstinate- 
ly to  their  ancient  religious  usages,  and  offer- 
ed to  evil  gods  bloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  hor- 
ses, horned  cattle  and  sheep,  always  in  a  con- 
secrated spot  in  the  wood,  which  they  called 
Kremet.  To  the  benevolent  deities,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  did  homage  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thought  they  were  best  pleased 
with  offerings  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flow- 
ers. They  appear  to  devote  themselves  to  til- 
lage with  more  zeal  than  success  ;  near  the 
village  we  saw  some  harrows,  drawn  partly 
by  lean  horses,  partly  by  women." 

"  Avg.  12. — We  travelled  from  Sundursk 
to  Anchikovo,  seventy-five  versts.  The  up- 
per garment  of  the  Chuvashes  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Cheremisses,  yet  with  the  wo- 
men to-day  we  saw  more  of  distinctive  orna- 
ment than  was  discernible  in  the  dress  of  the 
Cheremissian  ladies.  They  wore,  for  in- 
stance, a  plate  of  sheet  copper,  hanging  from 
the  girdle  backwards  over  the  hips,  which, 
being  strung  with  all  kinds  of  metallic  orna- 
ments,  made,  in  walking,  a  perpetual  clatter. 
Others  had,  instead  of  the  copper,  only  a  si- 
milarly shaped  piece  of  dark  cloth,  with  fringed 
edges.  A  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same  shape  hangs 
down  in  front  also  from  the  girdle  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body.  In  reply  to  our  inquiries, 
they  told  us  that  all  the  women,  married  and 
unmarried,  without  distinction,  wear  this  sin- 
gular piece  of  dress." 

"At  Anchikovo,  where  in  the  evening  I 
was  busy  making  the  usual  observations  of 
the  stars  for  the  determination  of  the  magnet- 
ic declination,  the  novel  sight  of  the  instru- 
ments brought  together  a  crowd  of  wondering 
Chuvashes.  The  striking  timidity  of  this 
people,  and  their  proneness  to  take  alarm, 
were  here  fully  proved  ;  for  the  instant  that 
something  was  uttered  on  our  side,  a  little 
louder  by  accident  than  usual,  they  took  lo 
their  heels  with  signs  of  great  terror,  and  nev- 
er came  near  us  again.  The  women  were 
particularly  careful  lo  keep  at  a  safe  distance, 
and  we  saw  them  in  the  evening  making  great 
circuits  so  as  to  avoid  coming  near  the  stran- 
gers on  their  way  back  from  the  fields.  All 
the  accoirnts  of  the  first  occupation  of  this 
country  mention  the  timidity  of  the  natives; 
but  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  still 
retain  this  characteristic  after  so  many  years' 
intercourse  with  the  Russians." 


Want  of  sense  makes  obstinate ;  wisdom 
makes  firm. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Kninv  of  the  Weather  for  Eighth  Month,  ISaO. 

The  Summer  months  just  passed,  were  cha- 
racterized by  numerous  thunder-storms  and 
heavy  gales,  which  visited  different  parts  of 
our  country  ;  and  by  the  rcry  unusual  amount 
of  rain,  which  has  kept  the  ground  well  mois- 
tened ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  and  rank  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, such  as  we  have  seldom  witnessed  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  During  these  three  months, 
19  inches  of  rain  have  fallen.  Since  the  first 
of  Eighth  month  last  year,  about  62  inches. 

The  temperature  last  month  was  mostly 
quite  pleasant  and  agreeable — the  average  be- 
ing nearly  5°  lower  than  that  for  the  Seventh 
month. 

Fruit  with  us  is  plentiful.  The  quality  of 
the  peach,  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  equal  to  that 
of  some  previous  years,  owing,  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  the  superabundant  crop,  which  the 
trees  are  unable  to  supply  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  proper  juices,  for  maturing  and 
perfecting  it.  It  may  be,  too,  the  frequent  and 
copious  rains,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  were 
unfavourable  to  the  chemical  action  that  must 
take  place,  to  convert  the  acids,  as  well  as  the 
fibrous  and  cellular  tissues,  &c,  into  sugar,  in 
the  process  of  ripening. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  dysen- 
tery, and  other  epidemics,  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  we  have  thus  far  been  blessed 
with  general  good  health  at  this  Institution, 
throughout  the  season. 

Several  severe  thunder  storms  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  some  of  which  oc- 
casioned the  loss  of  human  life,  and  the  de- 
struction of  a  number  of  barns  by  fire.  The 
following  circumstances,  connected  with  an 
awful  and  alarming  instance  of  the  kind,  are 
gleaned  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

It  appears  that  about  one  hundred  persons 
were  in  attendance  at  an  auction  in  Village 
Green,  Aston  township,  Delaware  county,  on 
the  3rd,  when,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  cloud  charged  with  electricity,  came 
up  from  the  west,  and  during  the  shower,  a 
large  number  of  persons  took  shelter  in  the 

house  and  porch,  on  the  premises  of   

Johnson.  A  flash  of  lightning  struck  the  east 
gable,  tore  off  the  weather-boarding,  passed 
diagonally  across  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
lower  room,  and  came  out  near  a  window  on 
the  front  of  the  house,  where  several  persons 
were  standing.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  and 
around  the  house,  were  severely  shocked.  A 
young  man  was  killed  in  the  room,  and  ano- 
ther outside,  near  where  the  lightning  passed 
through.  A  third  person,  who  was  standing 
near  the  former,  received  the  charge  about  his 
hips,  which  passed  down  his  limbs,  tore  his 
clothes,  fired  them,  and  burned  him  consider- 
ably,— tore  the  boot  on  his  right  foot  into 
shreds,  and  passed  through  the  sole  near  the 
toe,  leaving  a  clear  round  hole  in  it.  A  child 
also  was  struck,  but  not  killed.  Its  clothes 
were  torn,  and  both  shoes  ripped  to  pieces. 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  deceased,  entered 
the  room  where  the  body  of  her  son  was  lying, 
just  after  it  occurred  ;  she  spoke  of  the  sad 
event,  then  immediately  fell  down  and  expired 


— it  is  believed  from  the  effects  of  apoplexy, 
occasioned  by  terror  and  excitement. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st,  about  9  o'clock, 
after  a  very  warm  day,  the  wind,  which  had 
before  blown  very  gently  from  the  N.  W.,  sud- 
denly veered  to  the  S.  W.,  and  blew  hard, 
bringing  with  it  a  heavy  rain  from  that  quar- 
ter, accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  continued  about  half  an  hour. — 9th. 
Rained  from  3  to  6  o'clock,  a.  m.  From  4  to 
5,  it  literally  poured  down  in  torrents,  causing 
a  considerable  freshet  in  the  creeks.  2^  in- 
ches fell.  Heavy  thunder  in  some  parts  of 
Delaware  county.  A  barn  near  Darby  was 
struck,  and,  together  with  its  contents,  was 
entirely  consumed.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, a  fine  young  horse  was  killed.  A  house 
in  Aston  was  struck,  but  not  materially  dam- 
aged. A  woman  in  Upper  Chichester  was 
severely  shocked  by  the  electricity. 

13th.  Clear  and  warm  during  the  fore  part 
of  the  day.  A  heavy  rain  in  the  evening,  at- 
tended with  a  strong  wind,  and  much  thunder 
and  lightning.    The  most  vivid  flashes  follow- 


ed each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  several 
peals  of  thunder  were  quite  startling.  The 
storm  in  some  places  was  severe.  Several 
buildings  in  Chester  county  were  either  whol- 
ly, or  partly,  unroofed,  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind.  A  pair  of  valuable  oxen,  in  New  Gar- 
den township,  that  had  taken  shelter  under  a 
tree,  were  killed  by  lightning. 

24th.  Foggy  in  the  morning,  but  broke  a- 
way  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Clouded 
over  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
commenced  raining  from  the  S.  E.,  and  con- 
tinued pretty  constantly  till  about  noon  on  the 
25th,  when  it  cleared  off  pleasantly.  2.34  in- 
ches. From  25lh  to  31st,  mostly  clear  and 
pleasant. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  Eighth 
month,  was  from  52  on  the  18th,  to  84  on  the 
6th,  or  32°.  Mean  temperature  from  sunrise 
to  2  p.  m.  691° — about  \\°  lower  than  that  for 
Eighth  month  last  year.  Rain  fell  on  eleven 
days  :  the  whole  amount  during  the  month, 
was  6.55  inches.  H. 
West-town  B.  S.,  Ninth  mo.  1st,  1850. 
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The  Neio  Planet — The  new  planet,  Parlhe- 
nope,  discovered  by  M.  Gasparis,  of  Naples, 
was  observed  at  the  National  Observatory, 
Washington,  by  J.  Ferguson,  on  the  nights  of 
the  llth,  13th,  and  14th  inst,,  with  the  filar- 
micrometer  of  the  large  equatorial.  This  is 
the  eleventh  in  the  family  of  Asteroids,  and 
the  seventh  that  has  been  discovered  within 
the  last  four  years.  It  resembles  a  star  of 
the  tenth  magnitude. 


Intemperance  Abroad. — At  a  late  meeting 
in  London,  S.  Laing  stated,  without  being 
contradicted,  that  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glas- 
gow every  twelfth  house  is  a  grog-shop.  We 
had  supposed  that  our  American  cities  were  as 
sadly  cursed  with  these  places  as  any  in  the 
world,  but  we  confess  to  nothing  like  this  ; 
and  we  should  hope  that  the  statement  above 
is  beyond  the  truth. 

In  the  morning,  remember  the  night. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected  for"Tlie  Friend." 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LOVELY. 

I  saw  her  like  a  lily  bowed 

Beneath  the  blighting  air, 
While  strew'd  amid  her  folded  shroud, 

Were  buds  of  beauty  there. 

I  heard  a  wailing  in  the  bower, 

Whence  breathed  her  soul's  perfume, 

From  those  who  reared  that  lovely  flower, 
And  gloried  in  its  bloom. 

But  then  I  thought  of  bliss  untold, 

Beyond  this  burial  sod, 
Where  all  the  pure  in  heart  behold 

The  unclouded  face  of  God. 

L.  H.  S. 


Queer  result. — The  most  curious  instance 
of  a  change  of  instinct  is  mentioned  by  Dar- 
win. The  bees  carried  over  to  Barbadoes  and 
the  Western  Islands,  ceased  to  lay  up  honey 
after  the  first  year.  They  found  the  weather 
so  fine,  and  materials  for  honey  so  plentiful, 
that  they  quitted  their  grave,  prudent  and  mer- 
cantile character,  became  exceedingly  profli- 
gate and  debauched,  ate  up  their  capital,  re- 
solved to  work  no  more,  and  amused  them- 
selves by  flying  about  the  sugar-houses  and 
stinging  the  negroes. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  7,  1850. 


The  heavy  rain  which  fell  on  First  and 
Second-day  of  this  week,  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  damage,  by  the  floods  which  it 
caused  in  the  rivers  and  other  streams  of  wa- 
ter. Nearly  all  of  the  bridges  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill above  the  Columbia  rail-road  bridge,  have 
been  swept  away  ;  some  lives  lost  ;  and  houses, 
limber,  and  other  things,  carried  down  the 
flood.  At  Fairmount,  the  water  at  one  lime 
was  ten  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  high  on  the 
dam;  more  than  three  feet  higher  than  in  the 
freshet  in  the  Seventh  month  last;  and  more 
than  ten  inches  higher,  than  in  the  great  flood 
of  1839. 

The  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  says  : — "  The 
river  was  black  with  vast  quantities  of  drift- 
wood, wrecks  of  boats,  fragments  of  bridges, 
portions  of  houses,  &c,  and  upon  the  surging 
billows  were  borne  numbers  of  hogs  and  other 
animals.  A  great  many  barrels  of  flour  also 
floated  down." 

On  Second-day  evening,  a  man  and  two  wo- 
men who  were  riding  in  a  carriage,  were 
drowned  in  Poquessing  creek. 

The  Baltimore  and  Trenton  rail-roads,  and 
the  works  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany sustained  some  damage. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  H.  Knowles,  agent,  for  G.  W.  Brown, 
$2,  vol.  24  ;  from  G.  Michener,  agent,  for  Jos.  Pen- 
rose, O.,  $2,  to  27  vol.  24  ;  from  F.  Bacon,  N.  J.,  $2, 
vol.  23  ;  from  Benj.  Hollingsworth,  Ind.,  $2,  vol.  23  ; 
from  A.  Hawkins,  O.,  $b',  vols.  21,  22  and  23;  from 
J.  Maule,  agent,  O.,  for  Dr.  T.  Townsend,  W.  Va.,  $2, 
vol.  23 ;  from  S.  B.  Smith,  agent,  Smyrna,  O.,  for  G. 
B.  Walker  and  Paul  Seers,  $2  each ;  from  A.  Battey, 
agent,  Vt.,  for  Earl  Hallock  and  Jar  vis  Hoag,  $2  each. 


Friends'  Boarding- ScJiool  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  term  of  Friends'  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  26th  of  Tenth  month  next.  To  avoid 
disappointment,  parents  and  others  intending 
to  send  their  children,  will  please  make  eaily 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  School,  or  to  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philada. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  at  Haverford 
School,  will  commence  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  9th  of  this  month,  and  will  close  on 
Fourth-day  following,  at  noon. 

The  winter  term  will  commence  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  16th  of  Tenth  month  next,  and  will 
close  on  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1851. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 


Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  ihe  free  in- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  intend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  early  in 
Tenth  month.  Application  for  the  situations 
of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teacher  in  Men's 
and  Women's  School,  to  be  made  early  to 
either  of  the  undernamed  Committee. 

John  C.  Allen, 

No.  179  S.  Fifth  street. 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown, 
No.  32  N.  Fifth  street. 
Israel  H.  Johnson, 

No.  35  High  street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  1850. 


WANTED. 

A  middle  aged  Friend  with  a  family,  who 
is  out  of  business,  is  anxious  to  obtain  employ- 
ment ;  will  be  willing  to  engage  in  any  respect- 
able occupation  at  which  he  can  make  himself 
useful.  Any  communication  addressed  to  I., 
and  left  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  will 
meet  with  immediate  attention. 


NOTICE. 

A  young  man  from  the  country  who  has 
recently  had  considerable  experience  in  mer- 
cantile business,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  whole- 
sale store,  as  assistant  bookeeper,  or  would  be 
willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful ;  a 
permanent  situation  is  desired  more  than  a 
large  salary. 

Inquire  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street,  or  at  the  office  of"  The  Friend," 
No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 


Died,  in  Lincoln,  Vermont,  on  the  25th  of  Sixth 
month,  1850,  Mary,  wife  of  Elijah  Purinton,  in  the 
37th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  consistent  member  of  Starks- 
boro'  Monthly,  and  Lincoln  particular  meeting,  of 
which  she  was  a  diligent  attender.  Deeply  attached 
to  her  husband  and  children,  she  long  maintained  a 
hope  that  she  might  remain  with  them,  although  it 
was  evident  to  her  friends,  that  she  was  gradually  des- 
cending to  the  grave.  When  the  physician  informed 
her,  what  might  probably  be  the  speedy  result,  she 
was  for  a  short  time  dipped  into  deep  conflict  of  spirit, 


but  soon  manifested  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
She  embraced  her  children,  and  gave  good  advice  to 
such  of  them  as  were  of  suitable  age ;  and  before  the 
final  close,  seemed  as  one  prepared  and  waiting  for 
the  solemn  call,  "  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh, 
go  ye  forth  to  meet  him  !" 

 ,  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Seventh  month  13th, 

1850,  Rebecca  H.,  wife  of  Abel  Thomas,  in  the  51st 
year  of  her  age,  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  which  she 
endured  with  patience  and  resignation.  Her  hope 
and  trust  were  fixed  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  she 
was  made  willing  to  leave  all  that  was  near  and  dear 
to  her  in  this  world.  After  imparting  suitable  advice 
to  her  family,  and  taking  leave  of  them,  she  said, — 
"  Now,  O  Lord  !  my  day's  work  is  done  ;  be  pleased 
to  receive  my  spirit  into  thy  mansions  of  peace."  Soon 
after  which,  she  quietly  passed  away,  leaving  a  con- 
soling evidence  that  her  soul  had  entered  into  rest. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  Seventh  month,  1850,  aged 

nearly  92  years,  Thankful,  widow  of  the  late  Nich- 
olas  Battey,  a  member  of  Starksboro'  Monthly  and 
particular  meeting.  For  many  years  she  filled  the 
important  station  of  elder  with  much  propriety.  Be- 
coming convinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth,  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends,  in  younger  life,  she  joined  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  these  principles  she  loved,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  uphold  in  their  ancient  purity,  to  the  close  of 
her  long  and  useful  life.  Between  two  and  three 
years  before  her  decease,  being  then  unwell,  after  a 
period  of  silence,  she  expressed  to  her  son  her  belief, 
that  would  have  to  pass  through  deep  suffer- 
ings, on  account  of  the  stand  they  had  taken  in  the 
present  difficulties  in  Society,  occasioned  by  the  circu- 
lation of  unsound  doctrines  ;  and  she  expressed  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  bear  their  suffer- 
ings patiently. — She  was  a  good  example  in  the  at- 
tendance  of  our  religious  meetings,  until  within  less 
than  three  years  of  her  decease,  when,  from  advanced 
age  and  increased  infirmities,  she  was  obliged  to  fore- 
go this  public  manifestation  of  allegiance  to  her  Hea- 
venly Father. — She  seemed  as  one  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  her  Lord  :  and  in  the  preceding  Autumn, 
when  two  lovely  grand-daughters  died  in  the  same 
house,  she  expressed  that  it  would  .have  been  her 
choice  to  have  been  taken  in  their  stead  ;  yet  added, 
that  it  doubtless  was  for  the  best,  and  she  hoped  pa- 
tiently to  wait  until  her  change  should  come. — When 
speaking  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  she  said  she 
saw  nothing  in  her  way,  and  we  doubt  not  she  is  in 
mercy  gathered  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  "  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest." 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  in  Upper 

Darby,  Delaware  county,  on  the  31st  of  Seventh  mo. 
Elizabeth  J.,  wife  of  William  W.  Clement,  aged  40 
years. 

 ,  on  the  20th  ult.,  Joseph  Hartshorne,  M.  D., 

in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Western 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 

■  ,  at  Frankford,  on  Second-day,  the  26th  ult., 

Ann  C.  Hooton,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband  in  Newtown 

township,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  on  Third-day  morning, 
the  27th  of  last  month,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age, 
Mary  E.,  wife  of  William  Rhoads,  Jr.,  and  daughter 
of  Joel  Evans. — The  decease  of  this  amiable  and  in- 
teresting young  woman,  furnishes  another  striking 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  prospects,  how- 
ever bright  and  promising,  and  loudly  proclaims  the 
solemn  admonition,  "Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  an  hour 
when  ye  think  not,  the  Sou  oPman  cometh." — Her  ill- 
ness was  short,  and  she  passed  through  much  exercise 
of  mind  ;  but  after  a  season  of  conflict,  was  permitted 
to  experience  a  state  of  peaceful  composure  and  settle- 
ment, in  which  she  was  enabled  to  take  a  solemn  and 
affecting  farewell  of  her  nearest  connections,  with 
great  calmness,  affording  the  encouraging  hope,  that, 
through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  her 
early  removal,  was  to  a  better  and  ever-enduring  in- 
heritance. 
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CHOLERA. 


THE  ASIATIC  CHOLERA   NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 
(Continued  from  page  394.) 

Little,  however,  remains  to  be  said  on  this 
subject,  after  the  able  and  conclusive  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  usefulness  of 
quarantine  establishments  as  a  means  of  pre- 
vention, in  which  the  fallacy  of  popular  ideas, 
on  the  supposed  contagious  character  of  epi- 
demics, is  fully  exposed.    For  the  interests  of 
civilization,  we  trust  that  translated  copies  of 
this  valuable  report  will  be  forwarded  to  eve- 
ry government   of  Europe  and  Asia  with 
which  we  maintain  friendly  relations;  and 
we  think  that   the  present  cabinet  will  be 
wanting  in  its  duty  to  the  country,  if  they  do 
not  promptly  act  upon  its  recommendations, 
in  abolishing  during  the  next  session,  as  an 
example  to  other  nations,  English  quarantine 
regulations,  and  in  otherwise  exerting  them- 
selves to  cause  the  example  to  be  followed. 
Wherever  the  principle  of  quarantine  is  main- 
tained, a  standing  lesson  of  inhumanity  is  in- 
culcated.   It  is  a  praciical  mode  of  teaching  the 
people  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  the  sick  and 
leaving  them  to  perish  as  a  cruel  necessity  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  diverts  the  mind 
from  an  investigation  of  the  true  causes  upon 
which  the  propagation  of  epidemics  chiefly 
depends.    Upon  the  disastrous  effects  of  qua- 
rantine in  paralysing  the  trade  and  industry 
of  commercial  countries,  we  need  offer  no  ob- 
servation.   They  are  now  too  well  known  to 
require  comment. 

Quarantine  regulations  are  a  relic  of  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  were  first  established  at  Venice  and  in 
Italy  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  vain  but  abortive  hope  of  opposing  a 
barrier  to  the  eruption  of  the  plague  ;  the  bills 
of  health  were  introduced  about  the  period  of 
the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  before 
Naples,  by  an  epidemic  in  1528.  The  notion 
of  the  importance  of  a  forty  days' detention  was 
founded  upon  the  religious  ideas  of  the  pe- 


riod, of  some  magical  virtue  residing  in  forty- 
day  epochs.  Christ  had  fasted  forty  days  in 
the  w  ilderness  ;  forty  days  were  asserted  to 
be  the  limit  of  separation  between  the  acute 
and  chronic  diseases  ;  forty  days  were  assign- 
ed for  the  perfect  recovery  of  lying-in  wo- 
men, forty  days  were  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  every  change  in  the  growth-of  a  foe- 
tus;  and  forty  days  composed  the  philoso- 
phical month  of  the  alchy mists.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  time, 
vheii,  instead  of  lazarettos  of  imprisonment 
founded  upon  such  puerile  theories,  marine 
hospitals  will  be  established  in  every  port  for 
the  immediate  but  voluntary  occupation  of  all 
sick  persons  landing  after  a  voyage,  and  that 
the  principle  of  forcible  detention  of  a  ship's 
crew  or  passengers  will  be  utterly  abandoned. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  very  little 
faith  ought  to  to  be  placed  in  the  correctness 
of  any  of  the  numerous  statements  thai  have 
appeared  of  the  precise  course  of  the  cholera 
in  its  march  from  Asia  to  Europe,  from  the 
date  of  its  appearance  at  Jessore  in  1817. 
We  know,  of  course,  the  year  and  month 
when  it  broke  out  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
European  cities ;  and  we  assume  it  to  be 
true,  that  it  appeared  as  we  are  told,  previous- 
ly at  Teflis,  Astrachan,  Saratoff,  and  other 
places  of  which  we  know  little  ;  but  all  these 
statements  amount  to  nothing  more  than  in- 
dustrious collections  of  newspaper  paragraphs; 
and  it  will  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, that  cholera  may,  and  doubtless  has,  ap- 
peared in  a  thousand  places  where  there  has 
been  no  newspaper  reporter  to  testify  of  its 
existence.  Who  will  prove  to  us  that  it  was  not 
raging  last  September  in  the  interior  of  Thibet, 
or  at  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon  ?    Even  its  existence  last  sum- 
mer in  the  United  States  has  been  but  little  no- 
ticed in  England  ;  and  although  the  mortality  in 
many  towns  in  the  Union  has  been  excessive, 
the  contagionists  have  failed  to  explain  to  us 
when  and  by  what  mode  it  crossed  the  Allan- 
tic  ocean,  and  appeared,  without  local  spon- 
taneity of  origin  at  New  York. 

We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  follow 
the  narrative  of  any  so-called  history  of  the 
progress  of  cholera  that  has  yet  been  written  ; 
and  not  to  extend  this  paper  to  a  length 
too  great  for  the  patience  of  the  reader,  we 
shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  statistics 
of  the  disease  as  it  manifested  itself  in  Paris 
and  London. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  princi- 
pal facts  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
cholera  in  Paris  in  1832,  drawn  up  by  M.  de 
Wattevillc. 

"  Cholera  showed  itself  in  Paris  on  the  26lh 


of  March,  Ib-iX  ;  lour  pi  rsons  were  suddenly 
attx'-ked,  and  died  in  a  ft w  hours. 

'■  The  next  day,  March  27,  six  other  indivi- 
dual wore  attaoked  :  ftfl  the  2f  th,  those  at- 
tacked were  22  in  number;  on  the  31st,  there 
were  300  ;  and  the  cholera  had  already  inva- 
ded 35  out  of  the  48  quarters  of  Paris. 

"  Out  of  the  300  cholera  patients  on  the  31st 
of  March,  86  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the 
end  of  that  day.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  the 
number  of  deaths  amounted  to  more  than  100  : 
on  the  3d,  to  200  ;  the  5th,  to  300.  On  the 
9th,  more  than  1,200  individuals  were  attack- 
ed, and  814  died.  In  short,  eighteen  days  af- 
ter the  breaking  out  of  the  malady,  namely, 
on  the  14th  of  April,  the  number  of  attacks 
was  13,000,  with  7,000  deaths. 

"  At  length  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic 
began  to  abate  ;  on  the  1 5th  of  April,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  fell  from  756  to  631  ;  on  the 
30th,  they  were  but  114  ;  and  from  the  17th 
of  May  to  the  17th  of  June,  no  more  than  from 
15  to  20  per  diem  occurred.  All  at  once, 
this  limit  was  exceeded  ;  on  the  9th  of  July, 
71  succumbed  to  the  malady  ;  on  the  13th,  88 
died  ;  the  next  day,  107  ;  on  the  15th,  128  ; 
the  16th,  170;  and  the  16th,  225.  But,  on 
the  19th,  the  number  of  deaths  decreased  to 
130,  and  this  rapid  diminution  continuing  dai- 
ly, the  alarm  of  the  public  began  to  subside. 
The  epidemic  went  on  decreasing  up  to  the  end 
of  September,  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  the 
cholera  was  regarded  as  extinct. 

"The  total  duration  of  this  epidemic,  in  Pa- 
ris, was  189  days,  or  27  weeks,  from  the  26th 
of  March  to  the  30th  of  September,  or  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

"  The  period  of  augmentation  or  increase 
was  1 5  days,  and  that  of  diminution  62.  Thus 
the  second  period  lasted  four  times  as  long  as 
the  first. 

"  The  cholera  carried  off  18,402  individuals 
in  the  French  capital,  viz.  : 

March  (from  the  26th  only)  90  deaths. 

April  12,733 
May  812 
June  (from  the  15th  to  the  30th, 

second  increase,  recrudescence)  602 
July  2,573 
August  909 
September  357 


General  total  18,402 


"This  total  of  18,402,  comprised  9,170 
men,  and  9,232  women;  and  bears  a  propor- 
tion to  the  general  population  of  1  to  4,270. 
"Of  these  18,402  deaths,  there  were, — 

Under  5  years  of  age  1,311 
From  5  to    10  863 
"  10  to    15  80S 
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Total  18,402 

"  We  may  add,  as  a  curious  piece  of  infor- 
mation, the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred 
in  the  different  parts  of  houses,  during  the  six 
months  of  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  : — 


Ground  floor  1,506 

First  floor  2,868 

Second  floor  2,264 

Third  floor  2,023 

Fourth  floor  1,375 
Fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  floors  962 

Not  indicated  170 


Total  11,168 


The  last  table,  which  M.  de  Watteville  in- 
troduces as  a  curious  piece  of  information,  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole.  It  es- 
tablishes two  facts,  upon  which  our  attention 
cannot  be  too  strongly  fixed,  and  which  there 
is  abundant  additional  evidence  to  confirm — 
first,  that  the  cholera  does  not  attack  the  poor 
in  preference  to  the  rich,  where  the  poor  are 
not  unhealthfully  lodged  ;  second,  that  the 
mortality  is  greatest  where  the  air  is  the  dens- 
est, namely,  at  its  lowest  level.  In  Paris,  the 
reader  is  probably  aware,  that  few  persons 
rent  private  houses,  as  in  England.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  occupy  separate  suites 
on  the  different  floors  of  houses,  built  some- 
what upon  the  plan  of  the  chambers  of  our 
inns-of-law.  The  only  persons  who  sleep  on 
the  ground-floor,  are  the  porters  and  their  fa- 
milies, who  suffered  largely,  although  the  num- 
ber does  not  appear  so  great  as  on  the  next 
floor,  because  the  ground  is  principally  devot- 
ed to  shops  and  warehouses.  The  premiere 
and  seconde,  or  first  and  second  floors,  are  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  classes  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  it  was 
among  them  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
occurred.  Higher  up  lived  the  families  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were 
fewer  deaths  on  the  third  floors  than  on  the 
second,  fewer  still  on  ihe  fourth,  and  that  the 
inmates  of  the  attics  or  mansardes  (always  the 
very  poorest  of  the  poor),  nearly  escaped  al- 
together. 

in  noticing  the  return  of  the  aggregate  deaths 
in  each  of  the  different  arrondissements  of  Pa- 
ris, the  same  rule  may  be  observed.  The  cho- 
lera made  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
nor  between  crowded  and  thinly  inhabited  dis- 


tricts. The  mortality  was  greatest  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  residents,  where  the 
houses  were  built  on  the  lowest  land.  Thus  it 
was  greatest  in  the  tenth  arrondissement, 
which  includes  the  fashionable  Faubourg  of 
Germain,  where  many  of  the  houses  are  iso- 
lated and  surrounded  by  gardens,  but  the  level 
of  which  is  low,  corresponding  with  that  of 
Lambeth  in  respect  to  London  ;  and  it  was  in 
Lambeth  where  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  the 
British  Metropolis  were  the  most  severe  during 
the  late  autumn.  The  smallest  number  of 
deaths  occurred  in  the  third  arrondissement, 
which  embraces  part  of  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere  and  Montmartre,  inhabited  by  a  poor 
population,  but  situated  upon  high  ground. 

Next  to  the  tenth  arrondissement,  the  mor- 
tality was  greatest  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  ar- 
rondissements ;  the  districts  including  the  ca- 
nals and  ditches  of  the  Marais  and  the  Cite, 
which  is  an  island,  or  collection  of  sand-banks 
in  the  middle  of  the  Seine.  Here  the  cholera 
made  considerable  havoc,  which  is  strangely 
enough  attributed,  by  M.  de  Watteville,  to  the 
population  being  "  poor  and  miserable,"  al- 
though he  had  just  before  admitted  that  "  it 
more  especially  attacked  those  whose  profes- 
sions commanded  competent  means." 

The  returns  explain  another  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  wiiter,  who  says,  that  "  the  disease 
was  not  more  formidable  in  places  known  to 
be  infected  by  putrid  emanations,  than  in  oth- 
er localities,"  forgetting  the  Marais,  and  allud- 
ing to  the  open  reservoirs  of  night-soil  then  ex- 
isting (but  since  removed)  at  Montfaucon,  near 
Montmartre,  the  highest  ground  in  Paris.  It 
would  not  be  there  on  the  hill  top,  that  there 
would  be  any  great  concentration  of  malignant 
vapour;  and  we  have  to  remember  that,  as 
gases  follow  the  same  law  as  fluids,  the  exha- 
lation from  Montfaucon,  on  cooling  at  night, 
would  descend,  not  on  the  spot  whence  they 
rose,  but  mixing  with  other  vapours,  would  seek 
the  lowest  level,  as  naturally  as  a  running 
stream.  „ 

This  is  suggestive  of  the  reason  of  the  fre- 
quency of  night  attacks  during  severe  epidem- 
ics, as  remarked  in  the  epidemics  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  as  also  during  the  late  visitation,  and 
and  in  ordinary  cases  of  marsh  fever.  It  was 
in  owe  night  that  4,000  perished  in  the  plague 
of  London  of  1665.  It  was  at  night  that  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  was  destroyed.  Both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cholera  cases,  in  its  several  forms, 
have  been  observed  to  have  occurred  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
"danger  ofexposure  to  night  air"  has  been  a 
theme  of  physicians  from  time  immemorial  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  have  never  yet 
called  in  the  aid  of  chemistry  to  account  for 
the  fact. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  stratum  of  air  nearest 
the  ground  must  always  be  the  most  charged 
with  the  particles  of  animalized  matter  given 
out  from  the  skin,  and  deleterious  gases,  such 
as  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  product  of  respira- 
tion, and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  product 
of  the  sewers.  In  the  day,  gases  and  vapor- 
ous substances  of  all  kinds  rise  in  the  air  by 
the  rarefaction  of  heat ;  at  night  when  this  ra- 
refaction leaves  them,  they  fall  by  an  increase 


of  gravity,  if  imperfectly  mixed  with  the  atmos- 
phere, while  the  gases  evolved  during  the  night, 
instead  of  ascending,  remain  at  nearly  the 
same  level.  It  is  known  that  carbonic  acid 
gas  at  a  low  temperature  partakes  so  nearly  of 
the  nature  of  a  fluid,  that  it  may  be  poured  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  :  it  rises  at  the  tern- 
perature  at  which  it  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs, 
but  its  tendency  is  towards  the  floor,  or  the 
bed  of  the  sleeper,  in  cold  and  unventilated 
rooms. 

At  Hamburg,  the  alarm  of  cholera  at  night 
in  some  parts  of  the  city,  was  so  great,  that 
on  some  occasions  many  refused  to  go  to  bed, 
lest  they  should  be  attacked  unawares  in  their 
sleep.  Sitting  up,  they  probably  kept  their 
stoves  or  open  fires  burning  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  and  that  warmth  giving  the  expansion 
to  any  deleterious  gases  present,  which  would 
best  promote  their  escape,  and  promote  their 
dilution  in  the  atmosphere,  the  means  of  safe- 
ty were  thus  unconsciously  assured.  At  Sierra 
Leone,  the  natives  have  a  practice  in  the  sick- 
ly season,  of  keeping  fires  constantly  burning 
in  their  huts  at  night,  assigning  that  the  fires 
kept  away  the  evil  spirits,  to  which,  in  their 
ignorance,  they  attribute  fever  and  ague.  Lat- 
terly, Europeans  have  begun  to  adopt  the  same 
practice  ;  and  those  who  have  tried  it  assert 
that  they  have  now  entire  immunity  from  the 
tropical  fevers  to  which  they  were  formerly 
subject. 

In  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  fires 
used  to  be  lighted  in  the  streets,  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  air  ;  and  in  the  plague  of  London, 
of  1665,  fires  in  the  streets  were  at  one  time 
kept  burning  incessantly,  till  extinguished  by 
a  violent  storm  of  rain.  Latterly,  trains  of 
gunpowder  have  been  fired,  and  cannon  dis- 
charged, for  the  same  object ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  these  measures,  although  sound  in  princi- 
ple, must  necessarily,  out  of  doors,  be  on  too 
small  a  scale,  as  measured  against  an  ocean 
of  atmospheric  air,  to  produce  any  sensible  ef- 
fect. Within  doors,  however,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  quite  possible  to  heat  a  room  suf- 
ficiently to  produce  a  rarefaction  and  conse- 
quent dilution  of  any  malignant  gases  it  may 
contain;  and  it  is  of  course  the  air  of  the 
room,  and  that  alone  at  night,  which  comes 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  lungs  of  a  per- 
son sleeping. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


Value  of  Birds. — Many  years  ago  the  cof- 
fee plants  in  the  island  of  Madagascar  were 
attacked  by  a  grakle,  a  well  known  bird  on 
the  African  coast.  The  grakle  is  an  insect 
feeder,  but  having  used  up  the  supply,  it  be- 
took itself  in  puie  necessity  to  coffee.  An 
edict  was  speedily  issued  and>earried  into  ef- 
fect, for  the  annihilation  of  grakles,  and  every 
bird  on  the  island  was  destroyed.  All  went 
on  very  well  for  a  year  or  two,  when,  lo  and 
behold,  the  insect  and  their  larvse,  having  the 
field  lo  themselves,  began  lo  make  sad  havoc 
upon  the  coffee.  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  was  no  alternative  but  that  of  bringing 
back  the  grakle,  which  was  in  due  season  im- 
ported. The  coffee  planters  had,  however, 
gained  something  by  experience,  and  they  re- 
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solved  to  profit  by  the  same  ;  they  manured 
to  keep  the  grakle  within  bounds,  and  they 
well  knew  that  he  would  do  the  same  by  the 
insects.  And  they  were  right.  By  preserv- 
ing  a  justo-milicu  doctrine  between  the  two, 
they  were  enabled  to  grow  coffee. 


Decay  in  Peach  trees. — A  singular  fact, 
and  one  worth  being  recorded,  was  mentioned 
n  few  days  since,  by  Alexander  Duke,  of 
Albemarle.  He  slated  that,  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  neighbour,  his  attention  was  called  to  a 
large  orchard,  every  tree  in  which  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  worm, 
with  the  exception  of  three;  and  these  three 
were  probably  the  most  thrifty  and  flourishing 
peach  tret's  he  ever  saw.  The  only  cause  of 
their  superiority  known  to  his  host,  was  an 
experiment  mide  in  consequence  of  observing 
that  parts  of  worm-eaten  timber,  into  which 
nails  had  been  driven,  were  generally  sound. 
"When  his  trees  were  about  a  year  old,  he  had 
selected  three  of  them,  and  driven  a  ten-pen- 
ny nail  through  the  body,  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible  ;  while  the  balance  of  the  orchard 
had  gradually  failed,  and  finally  yielded  to  the 
ravages  of  the  worms,  these  three  trees,  se- 
lected at  random,  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  nail- 
ing, had  always  been  vigorous  and  healthy, 
furnishing  him  at  that  period  with  the  greatest 
profusion  ol  the  most  luscious  fruit.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  t he  salt  of  iron  afforded  by  the  nail 
is  offensive  to  the  worm,  while  it  is  harmless, 
or  even  beneficial  to  the  tree. — [Southern 
Planter. 

We  believe  this  remedy  possesses  great  effi- 
cacy, but  it  is  by  no  means  new,  having  for 
half  a  century  been  in  practice  in  this  region, 
but  only,  we  believe,  as  applied  to  plum  trees  ; 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  in  use  upon  our  own 
premises.  We  would  recommend  a  trial  of  it, 
however,  with  the  peach  tree  ;  for  if  it  possesses 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  it  must  prove  of 
great  value.  [Editor  Telegraph. 


Learn  to  Swim. — Every  parent  should 
teach  his  children  to  swim.  We  hear,  every 
day  of  fatal  accidents  to  those  who  are  un- 
skilled in  this  important  art.  Those  who  can 
swim  are  sometimes  lost ;  but  those  who  can- 
not, seldom  escape. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  408.) 

"The  next  morning,  (August  13,)  we  had 
for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
more  closely  acquainted  with  the  looks  and 
costume  of  the  Chuvashian  women  ;  we  saw  a 
number  of  young  girls  setting  off  on  horseback 
from  the  village,  probably  to  gather  wild  ber- 
ries, or  to  execute  some  similar  task  of  rural 
economy  in  the  neighbouring  wood.  They 
rode  without  stirrups  ;  and  a  woilok,  or  piece 
of  soft  felt,  supplied  the  place  of  a  saddle. 

"  They  all  wore  a  handsome  piece  of  head- 
dress, which  we  had  not  seen  before  ;  it  was  a 
round  cap  on  which  were  sewed,  as  thick  as 
possible,  Russian  silver  coins,  and  the  part  of 


the  gown  which  lay  over  the  breast,  was  adorn- 
ed in  the  same  way.  This  portion  of  their 
apparel,  as  well  as  the  metal  ornaments  fas- 
tened to  the  girdle  behind,  rattled  loudly  while 
the  ladies  trotted  at  a  good  round  rate  along 
the  beaten  road.  Our  attention  seemed  to  in- 
crease their  speed,  and  one  of  the  party  hav- 
ing fallen  from  her  horse  near  the  village,  the 
others  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  replace 
her  quickly  in  her  seat,  looking  round  most 
anxiously  at  the  same  time  to  see  whether  wc 
were  approaching. 

"  From  Anchikovo  we  travelled  to  Kasan,  a 
distance  of  sixty-one  versts.  We  arrived  in 
the  little  Russian  town  of  Savajik,  just  as  a 
procession  of  the  priests  and  other  inhabitants 
was  taking  place  by  way  of  a  preparation  for 
the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  very  strict  in  this  place  in  enforcing 
respect  to  the  religion  of  the  country  ;  for  the 
Norwegian  servant  of  our  party,  who  had  ap- 
proached the  procession  without  making  the 
usual  reverence,  was  immediately  arrested  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Russian, 
it  was  some  lime  before  he  could  be  allowed 
to  return  to  his  party,  when  an  explanation 
took  place,  and  the  matter  was  cleared  up." 

"  We  were  led  to  make  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  Bazaar  by  our  wants,  for  we  were 
counselled  universally  to  provide  ourselves  at 
Kasan  with  furs,  since  further  on  there  was  no 
place  which  we  could  expect  to  reach  before 
the  commencement  of  the  winter's  cold,  having 
so  large  an  assortment  to  choose  from. 

"  In  truth,  one  is  amazed  at  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  skins,  piled  up,  one  upon  the  other, 
in  the  fur  stalls  of  Gostini  rlvor,  for,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  warm  weather,  nothing  less 
than  ihe  universal  assurance  of  the  inhabitants, 
can  persuade  one  that,  two  months  hence,  not 
a  person  here  can  dispense  with  this  article  of 
dress,  which  is  hardly  known  in  Western  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  we  are  already  in  a  country  in 
which  (as  the  ancient  Greeks  expressed  it) 
every  man  takes  for  a  lime  the  figure  of  a 
beast. 

"For  the  lighter  fur  dress,  which  is  univer- 
sally known  in  Russia  by  ihe  Tatar  name  tu- 
lup,  the  people  of  this  place  usually  choose  the 
fine  fleece  of  the  Kirgiz  sheep.  These  fleeces 
are  partly  bought  up  by  the  itinerant  Russian 
dealers  in  the  camps  of  the  nomades  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  and  partly  brought 
by  the  Kirgizes  to  the  markets  of  Orenburg 
and  Troitsk.  The  black  skins  are  much  dear- 
er than  the  white,  being  covered  with  a  longpr, 
sleeker,  and  more  lasting  wool,  while  the 
white  fleece  is  thin  and  crisped." 

"  The  furry  side  of  the  pelisse  is  here  al- 
ways worn  turned  in  towards  the  body  ;  and 
ii  is  considered  indispensable,  that  the  other 
side  of  the  skin,  which  is  turned  outwards, 
should  have  an  artificial  covering  of  some 
kind  (linen  or  cotten  is  used  by  the  common 
people,)  so  as  to  protect  it  from  damp,  which 
is  injurious  to  every  kind  of  pelt  ry." 

"  In  summer  the  vegetable  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kasan  is  extremely  various  and 
abundant.  Not  only  do  all  kinds  of  bread 
corn,  from  spelt,  which  is  sensitive  as  to  cli- 
mate, and  wheat,  down  to  the  hardier  barley, 
grow  well  in  the  fields,  but  ihe  gardens  also 


produce  potatoes,  peas,  turnips  and  cabbage, 
gherkins  and  pumpkins  in  great  plenty;  while 
the  Kirsjiz  and  Russians  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try  to  the  south,  bring  to  the  market  a  large 
supply  of  sweet  melons  (Cucumi's  Melo ;  in 
Russian,  Dina  ;)  and  a  slill  larger  of  water 
melons  (Cucurbita  citrullus;  Russian,  Arbus.) 
This  lasl-mentioned  extraordinarily  juicy  and 
cooling  fruit,  lies  in  great  heaps  in  the  market, 
and  being  sold  for  next  to  nothing,  it  affords 
to  the  poorer  classes  a  grateful  as  well  as 
wholesome  nutriment. 

"  The  great  supply  of  fish  which  is  sent  to 
Kasan  from  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Vol<>a,  likewise  contributes  not  a  little  to  sa- 
tisfy the  wants  of  the  labouring  population. 
Here  we  saw  for  the  first  time,  besides  the 
well-known  Black  Caviar,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  sturgeon,  the  White  Caviar  also,  prepared 
from  the  roe  of  the  pike  and  salmon.  And  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  name  given  to  this 
dainty  throughout  the  West  of  Europe,  and 
which,  it  is  well  known,  was  first  applied  to  it 
in  Italy,  where  the  article  was  imported,  is  as 
little  used  in  Kasan  as  in  ihe  rest  of  Russia, 
and  the  name  ordinarily  given  to  it  is  Herd, 
which  originally  signifies  only  ihe  roe  of  the 
fish  in  its  raw  state. 

"  As  the  country  is  ric  h  in  produce,  so  the 
town  of  Kasan  also  has,  together  with  the 
usual  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
some  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  One  of 
these  is  the  preparation  and  staining  of  Russia 
leather;  a  business  in  which  the  Tatars  set- 
tled in  Kasan  are  actively  engaged  :  another  is 
the  making  of  a  favourite  kind  of  soap  (muclo) 
which,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  packed  in 
coarsely  painted  wooden  boxes,  is  sent  all  over 
Russia. 

The  use  of  this,  or  some  similar  cosmetic 
appliances,  among  the  aboriginal  occupants  of 
Southern  Russia,  is  likely  lo  have  been  occa- 
sioned, as  it  certainly  was  favoured,  by  the 
great  abundance  of  alkaline  plants  which 
spring  up  in  the  steppes  of  that  country.  He- 
rodolus  speaks  only  of  a  very  remarkable  sub- 
stitute for  sonp  used  by  the  Scythian  women, 
when  he  tells  us  that  they  plastered  their  faces 
and  bodies  with  a  soft  paste  made  of  the  shav- 
ings of  a  particular  kind  of  wood,  and  stripped  it 
off  again  when  it  wasquite  dry,  by  which  means 
they  completely  cleansed  the  skin.  Thisseems 
lo  have  been  only  a  process  for  promoting  ab- 
sorption, like  that  which  is  used  to  extirpate 
freckles  ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  historian  Nestor,  ihe  heathen  Sclavonians, 
in  the  middle  of  Russia,  made  use  of  a  cleans- 
ing lye  or  alkaline  solution,  as  early  as  the  50lh 
year  of  the  Christian  era ;  for  when  the  Apos- 
tle Andrew  returned  to  Rome  from  his  mis- 
sionary journey  into  Russia,  as  i)  is  assumed, 
he  is  said  to  have  described  the  vapour  baths 
of  the  people,  and  to  have  used  these  words: 
"  They  pour  lye  (Mitel v)  upon  themselves, 
and  then  they  begin  to  brush  and  scrub  them- 
selves with  the  twigs  of  I rees."  Now,  though 
the  truth  of  this  whole  story  of  the  missionary 
journey  might  be  reasonably  questioned,  yet 
Nestor's  statement  proves,  nevertheless,  the 

great  antiquity  of  ihe  usage  mentioned  in  it  ; 
for  otherwise  the  old  historian  would  never 
have  selected   this  very  custom   as   the  one 
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which  characterized  the  Sclavonians  at  that 
time,  and  as  a  mark  whereby  they  could  be 
recognized  infallibly.  At  a  later  date,  we  find 
it  stated,  that  some  Russians  from  Siberia, 
who  were  carried  off  into  captivity  by  the  Chi- 
nese,  grew  into  great  favour  with  this  people, 
by  teaching  them  how  to  make  soap." 

The  Tatars  were  subdued  by  the  Russians, 
and  their  chief  city,  Kasan,  taken  in  the  year 
1552.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended 
with  the  most  desperate  resolution.  The  Rus- 
sians effected  an  entrance  by  mining;  but 
even  then,  every  step  in  advance  through  the 
streets,  was  bought  with  blood  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  none  of  the  Kasan  warriors  survived  the 
combat. 

"  In  the  midst  of  European  institutions,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  original  Asiatic  inhabitants 
still  remain  undisturbed.  In  the  streets  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  Tatars  from  the  Rus- 
sians ;  for  even  when  employed  in  driving  wa- 
gons, or  in  other  occupations,  and  not  wearing 
their  peculiar  outer  garment  (Khalat,)  they 
are  yet  recognizable  by  the  dark  colour  of 
their  lean,  muscular,  and,  as  it  were,  angular 
visage  ;  by  the  close-fitting  cap,  which  always 
covers  the  closely-shaved  skull,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain smartness  of  gait  and  demeanor." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  National  Era. 
TO  A.  K., 
On  receiving  a  Basket  of  Sea  Mosses. 

Thanks  for  thy  gift 
Of  ocean  flowers, 
Born  where  the  golden  drift 
Of  the  slant  sunshine  falls 
Down  the  green,  tremulous  wails 
Of  water,  to  the  cool,  still  coral  bowers 
Where  under  rainbows  of  perpetual  showers, 

God's  gardens  of  the  deep 

His  patient  angels  keep  ; 
Gladdening  the  dim,  strange  solitude 

With  fairest  forms,  and  thus 

Forever  teaching  us 
The  lesson  which  with  many-coloured  skies, 
The  flowers  and  leaves,  and  painted  butterflies, 
The  deer's  branch'd  antlers,  the  gay  bird  that  flings 
The  tropic  sunshine  from  its  golden  wings, 
The  brightness  of  the  human  countenance, 
Its  play  of  smiles,  the  magic  of  a  glance, 

Forevermore  repeat, 
_     In  varied  tones  and  sweet, 
That  Beauty,  in  and  of  itself,  is  good. 

Oh,  kind  and  generous  friend,  o'er  whom 

The  sunset  hues  of  Time  are  cast, 

Painting,  upon  the  overpast 

And  scattered  clouds  of  noonday  sorrow, 

The  promise  of  a  fairer  morrow, 
An  earnest  of  the  better  life  to  come ; 
The  binding  of  the  spirit  broken, 
The  warning  to  the  erring  spoken, 

The  comfort  of  the  sad, 
The  eye  to  see,  the  hand  to  cull 
From  common  things  the  beautiful, 

The  absent  heart  made  glad 
By  simple  gift  or  graceful  token 
Of  love  it  needs  as  daily  food  — 
All  own  one  source,  and  all  are  good. 
Hence,  tracking  sunny  cove  and  reach, 
Where  spent  waves  glimmer  up  the  beach, 
And  toss  their  gifts  of  weed  and  shell 
From  foamy  curve  and  combing  swell, 
No  unbefitting  task  was  thine, 

To  weave  these  flowers  so  soft  and  fair, 
In  unison  with  His  design 

Who  loveth  beauty  every  where, 
And  makes  in  every  zone  and  clime, 
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In  ocean  and  in  upper  air, 
"  All  things  beautiful  in  their  time." 

For  not  alone  in  tones,  of  awe  and  power 

He  speaks  to  man  ; 
The  cloudy  horror  of  the  thunder-shower 

His  rainbows  span  ; 

And  where  the  caravan 
Winds  o'er  the  desert,  leaving,  as  in  air 
The  crane  flock  leaves,  no  trace  of  passage  there, 

He  gives  the  weary  eye 
The  palm-leaf  shadow  from  the  hot  noon  hours, 

And  on  its  branches  dry 
Calls  out  the  acacia's  flowers; 
And  where  the  dark  shaft  pierces  down 

Beneath  the  mountain  roots, 
Seen  by  the  miner's  lamp  alone, 

The  star-like  crystal  shoots ; 
So,  where  the  winds  and  waves  below 
The  coral-branched  gardens  grow, 
His  climbing  weeds  and  mosses  show 
Like  foliage  on  each  stony  bough, 
Of  varied  hues  more  strangely  gay 
Than  forest  leaves  in  autumn's  day  : 

Thus  evermore, 

On  sky  and  wave  and  shore, 
An  all-pervading  beauty  seems  to  say — 
God's  Love  and  Power  are  one ;  and  they 
Who  like  the  thunder  of  a  sultry  day 

Smite  to  restore, 
And  they  who  like  the  gentle  wind  uplift 
The  petals  of  the  dew- wet  flowers,  and  drift 

Their  perfume  on  the  air, 
Alike  may  serve  Him,  each  with  their  own  gift, 

Making  their  lives  a  praver. 

J.G.  W. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Mixed  Marriages  and  Marriages  of  Near  Akin." 

(Concluded  from  page  407.) 

"  We  thus  enlarge  upon  this  head,  that  none 
may  be  imposed  upon  by  those  who  insinuate, 
that  such  as  are  not  married  by  a  priest,  their 
children  will  be  deemed  illegitimate  ;  for  some 
pretending  to  be  of  us,  believed  those  false 
suggestions,  or  made  use  of  them  to  colour 
iheir  selfish  views,  and  sinister  ends,  and  so 
far  renounced  the  testimony  of  Truth,  as  to  be 
married  by  priests.  Therefore  let  such  weak, 
ignoble  spirits,  with  all  tnose  that  promote,  or 
are  present  at  any  such  marriages,  be  dealt 
with,  and  brought  to  repent  of  their  outgoings, 
or  be  censured  for  ihe  same. 

"  As  to  the  third  and  last  particular,  it  is  our 
sense  and  judgment,  that  none  amongst  us 
move  or  proceed,  in  order  to  marry  with  such 
as  ate  pre-engaged  or  contracted  to  others, 
before  they  are  duly  discharged  or  released  of 
that  pre-engagement ;  and  that  no  such  proce- 
dure be  made  by  such  as  are  within  the  de- 
grees of  consanguinity  or  affinity,  being  not 
allowed  by  us,  or  prohibited  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  England. 

"  We  do  not  in  the  least  suppose,  by  what 
we  object  against  marrying  by  the  priest,  or 
others  differing  from  our  way,  as  if  their  mar- 
riages were  void  ;  neither  do  we  take  upon  us 
to  hinder  any  to  marry  otherwise,  than  by 
tenderly  advising  such  as  are  like  to  go  con- 
trary to  our  discipline;  and  if  they  reject  our 
advice,  we  refuse  to  be  witnesses  and  concur- 
rers  with  them.  And  if  they  go  right,  and 
make  regular  steps  in  their  procedure,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  meetings  whereto  they  be- 
long, we  allow  them  to  consummate  their 
marriages  according  to  the  good  order  and 
method  which  our  fathers  and  elders  in  the 


Truth,  did  at  first  establish  in  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God. 

"  And  it  has  been  a  constant  rule,  since  dis- 
cipline was  first  set  up  amongst  Friends,  that 
all  their  marriages  should  be  laid  before  the 
men's  and  women's  meetings,  who  were  to  lake 
care  that  such  as  come  before  them  were  clear 
from  all  other  persons  on  that  account  ;  and 
that  no  man  should  speak  to  a  woman,  in  or- 
der to  marriage,  before  he  had  the  consent  of 
his  own  parents  or  guardians,  and  then  spoken 
to  her  father  and  mother,  and  had  their  con- 
sent ;  and  if  she  had  no  parents  alive,  but 
guardians  or  trustees,  then  to  speak  to  them 
and  have  their  consent,  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly. And  we  find  the  reason  of  this  was, 
for  that  some  formerly  did  speak  neither  to 
father  nor  mother,  till  they  had  drawn  out  and 
entangled  the  affections  of  the  daughter;  and 
that  brought  great  troubles  and  discontents 
upon  the  parent,  and  amongst  friends.  And 
therefore  this  was  to  be  inquired  into  in  the 
men's  and  women's  meetings,  where  the  mar- 
riages were  to  be  spoken  of;  and  so  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  amongst  us.  And  if  parents  or 
guardians  have  once  consented  or  approved  of 
such  addresses,  they  ought  not  to  retract  the 
same,  without  giving  such  reasons  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  monthly  meeting,  whereto 
they  belong,  shall  be  sufficient  for  so  doing. 

"  And  where  men  and  women  draw  out  the 
affections  one  of  another,  and  after  awhile  go 
to  others,  and  then  do  the  like,  this  ought  to 
be  censured  as  a  scandalous  practice. 

"  And  it  hath  been  the  early  care,  and  is 
the  decent  practice  amongst  Friends,  not  to 
consummate  second  marriages  sooner  than  a 
year  after  the  death  of  a  husband  or  wife. 
And  that  before  widows  are  allowed  to  marry, 
care  should  be  taken  that  provision  be  made 
for  their  children  by  former  husbands,  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 

Dear  Friends,  we  do  not  prescribe  these 
rules,  as  thinking  a  bare  superficial  compliance 
with  them  to  be  sufficient,  for  we  know  a  for- 
mal hypncrite  may  go  far  that  way,  and  not 
discover  himself  till  his  tui  n  is  served.  There- 
fore our  desires  are,  that  in  this  important 
affair  of  marriage,  a  godly  care  may  come 
upon  all  such  as  may  be  concerned  therein,  as 
it  has  been  and  is  upon  the  faithful,  to  know 
their  hearts  and  spirits  truly  and  sincerely 
given  up  in  chastity  and  purity  of  love  one 
towards  another,  with  a  free  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  holy  resolutions  to  serve, 
obey,  and  follow  him  through  the  various  ex- 
ercises, difficulties  and  trials,  which  may  at- 
tend them  in  a  married  state;  and  as  they 
stand  in  his  counsel,  they  come  to  know  a 
holy  joining  in  spirit,  and  the  blessing  from 
above  to  descend  upon  them  in  their  undertak- 
ing ;  and  when  they  come  to  enter  into  the 
marriage-covenant,  they  will,  according  to 
their  growth  in  the  blessed  Truth,  be  sensible 
of  God's  heavenly  and  spiritual  joining.  This 
is  the  honourable  marriage  that  is  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  owned  by  his  peo- 
ple. 

"  And  when  man  and  wife  are  thus  '  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  them  asunder ;  but 
let  the  husband  love  hia  wife  even  as  himself, 
and  as  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  not  be 
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bitter  against  her;  and  let  the  wife  reverence 
her  husband,  and  submit  and  be  subject  unto 
him  as  is  fit  in  the  Lord.'"  (Malt.  19.  6; 
Eph.  5.  33,  ver.  25;  Col.  3.  19;  Eph.  5. 
82.) 

So  far  the  "  Ancient  Testimony." 

"  The  breaches  of  our  testimony  against  go- 
ing from  amongst  us  in  the  weighty  engage- 
ment of  marriage,  being  often  for  want  of  an 
early  care  in  parents,  and  those  who  have  the 
important  charge  of  educating  the  youth  under 
their  trust,  early  to  admonish  and  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  Truth,  and  to  impress  their 
minds  wiih  tbe  duly  of  religiously  observing 
them,  as  much  as  possible  restraining  them 
from  such  company  as  is  likely  to  entangle 
their  affections  in  an  improper  manner,  we 
therefore  tenderly  advise  Friends  in  all  quar- 
ters, to  an  increasing  care  over  the  youth,  that 
the  consistency  of  our  principles  in  all  respects 
with  the  nature  of  true  religion,  may  be  im- 
pressed on  their  lender  minds,  by  upright  ex- 
amples, as  well  as  by  precepts  ;  and  that 
where  there  is  apparent  danger  of  the  affec- 
tions of  any  being  improperly  entangled,  and 
the  care  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  those  who 
have  the  oversight  of  them,  appears  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  their  taking  imprudent  steps 
in  the  accomplishment  of  mariiages,  that 
timely  application  be  made  for  the  help  of  their 
Friends."— 1761. 

Gifts  and  Services. — Take  heed  to  your 
spirits;  that  which  is  hasty,  discerns  not  the 
good  Seed.  Take  heed  of  being  corrupted  by 
flatteries  ;  they  that  know  their  God,  shall  be 
strong.  Take  heed  of  labouring  to  turn  the 
just  aside  for  a  thing  of  nought ;  but  know  the 
precious  from  the  vile,  the  clean  from  the  un- 
clean. These  shall  be  as  my  mouth,  sail h 
the  Lord  ;  for  his  work  is  great  and  his  gifts 
divers.  Therefore  all  mind  your  gifts  and 
your  measure.  Mind  your  calling  and  your 
work,  and  lake  heed  of  laying  waste  the  gift 
and  service  of  otheis.  Some  speak  to  the  con- 
science ;  some  plough  and  break  the  clods  ; 
some  weed  out,  and  some  sow  ;  some  watch, 
that  fowls  devour  not  the  seed.  But  let  all 
wait  for  the  gathering  of  the  simple-hearted 
ones  ;  seek  to  gather  into  the  sheep-fold,  and 
not  to  scatter;  for  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever 
ind  ever.  They  that  divide  and  scatter,  will 
be  scattered  from  the  true  fold  themselves. 


Faithfulness. — Be  fuithful  to  the  Truth.  All 
lear  Friends,  every  where,  who  have  tasted  of 
he  everlasting  power,  and  are  made  partakers 
)f  the  divine  natuie,  be  faithful,  and  dwell  in 
hat  which  is  pure.  Take  heed  of  the  world's 
:vil  ways,  words,  worships,  customs  and  fash- 
ons  ;  neither  let  fair  speeches  draw  you  out, 
tor  hard  speeches  trouble  you  and  make  you 
ifraid.  But  fear  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
•arth,  who  by  his  mighty  power  upholds  all 
hings.  Be  bold  in  the  power  of  Truth,  and 
aliant  for  it  upon  the  earth  ;  treading,  tri- 
imphing  over,  and  trampling  all  deceit  under 
oot,  inward  and  outward.  Having  done  it  in 
•ourselves  in  particular,  ye  have  power  over 


the  world  in  general.  Meet  together  every 
whore,  and  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  bond  of  peace;  which  circumciseth  in- 
wardly and  puts  off'  the  body  of  sin,  and  bap- 
tizeth  all  into  one  body  with  one  Spirit. 


Lizard. — The  Amblyrhynchus  Cristatus,  is 
a  large  lizard  found  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
the  Galapagos  islands.  It  feeds  on  a  spe- 
cies of  sea-weed,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  swims 
out  to  some  distance  from  the  land.  In  the 
water,  it  moves  with  perfect  ease  and  quick- 
ness, and  yet,  when  frightened,  it  cannot  be 
made  to  enter  an  element,  where  at  other  times 
it  seems  almost  as  much  at  home  as  on  shore. 
Darwin  says,  "  It  is  easy  to  drive  these  lizards 
down  to  any  little  point  overhanging  the  sea, 
where  they  will  sooner  allow  a  person -to  catch 
hold  of  their  tails,  than  jump  into  the  water. 

"  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of 
biting;  but  when  much  frightened  they  squirt 
a  diop  of  fluid  from  each  nostril.  I  threw  one 
several  times,  as  far  as  I  could,  into  a  deep 
pool  left  by  the  retiring  tide,  but  it  invariably 
returned  in  a  direct  line  to  the  spot  where  I 
stood.  It  swam  near  the  bottom,  with  a  very 
graceful  and  rapid  movement,  and  occasionally 
aided  itself  over  the  uneven  ground  with  its 
feet.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  near  the  edge,  but 
still  being  under  water,  it  tried  to  conceal  itself 
in  the  tufts  of  sea-weed,  or  it  entered  some 
crevice.  As  soon  as  it  thought  the  danger  was 
past,  it  crawled  out  on  the  dry  iocks,  and  shuf- 
fled away  as  quickly  as  it  could.  I  several 
times  caught  this  same  lizard,  by  driving  it 
down  to  a  point ;  and  though  possessed  of  such 
perfect  powers  of  diving  and  swimming,  noth- 
ing would  induce  it  to  enter  the  water,  and  as 
often  as  I  threw  it  in,  it  returned  in  the  man- 
ner above  described.  Perhaps  this  singular 
piece  of  apparent  stupidity,  may  be  accounted 
lor  by  the  circumstance  that  this  reptile  has  no 
enemy  whatever  on  shore,  whereas  at  sea,  it 
must  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  numerous  sharks. 
Hence,  probably,  urged  by  a  fixed  and  heredi- 
tary instinct  that  the  shore  is  its  place  of  safe- 
ty, whatever  the  emergency  may  be,  it  there 
takes  refuge." — Darwin's  Voyage. 


Spider. — A  species  ofspider,  (Epeira)  when 
disturbed,  "  practises  a  most  cunning  manoeu- 
vre:  standing  in  the  middle,  it  violently  jerks 
the  web,  which  is  attached  to  elastic  twigs, 
till  at  last  the  whole  acquires  such  a  rapid  vi- 
bratory movement,  that  even  the  outline  of  the 
spider's  body  becomes  indistinct." — Ibid. 


Singing  bird. — "  A  friend  of  mine,"  says 
M.  Bold,  in  the  Zoologist,  "  informs  me,  that 
by  placing  a  mirror  before  an  old  male  [sing- 
ing bird]  in  his  possession,  he  could  at  any 
time  be  induced  to  sing,  beginning  with  a  gen- 
tle cadence,  and  gradually  rising  as  he  became 
excited:  at  length,  he  poured  forth  his  notes 
with  rapidity  and  vehemence;  and,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  the  timely  removal  of  the  mirror, 
dashed  madly  forward  to  the  attack  of  his  im- 
aginary rival." — Couch. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

IRELAND. 

Although  the  following  sketch  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  drawn  by  no 
partial  hand,  it  contains  much  unquestionable 
truth,  and  is  a  picture  not  too  darkly  coloured, 
of  the  ignorance  and  slothfulness  which  have 
for  centuries  aggravated  the  evils  of  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  bondage,  under  which  that 
unhappy  people  has  been  pressed  down  to  the 
earth. 

Of  course  we  do  not  endorse  the  sentiments 
of  the  writer,  but  give  the  sketch  from,  and 
leave  the  responsibility  with,  the  London 
Quarterly  Review.  The  defence  of  unjustifi- 
able things  because  they  "are  native  born," 
is  not  peculiar  to  Irishmen,  and  is  often  con- 
sidered akin  to  patriotism,  even  in  our  own 
land. 

"  There  was,  however,  a  greater  difficulty— 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people — 
the  '  Irish  ulcer,'  as  the  Times  calls  it — which, 
though  its  depth  and  extent  had  not  yet  been 
exposed  as  they  have  since  been  by  the  terri- 
ble agency  of  pestilence  and  famine,  must 
have  created  in  any  man  of  ordinary  foresight, 
and  in  any  government  alive  to  its  true  re- 
sponsibilities, a  more  painful  anxiety  than  any 
political  embarrassment.  The  evil,  indeed, 
is  of  so  peculiar  and  complicated  a  character, 
that  even  now,  when  all  are  forced  to  admit 
the  melancholy  symptoms,  few  are  agreed  as 
to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  real  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  still  fewer  as  to  any  speci- 
fic remedy.  Nay,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
that  of  the  two  sources  to  which  we,  after  long, 
painful,  and,  as  we  persuade  ourselves,  dispas- 
sionate consideration,  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  greatest  share  of  the  mischief — namely, 
first,  some  Celtic  peculiarities  of  the  national 
character;  and,  secondly,  the  influence  of  the 
popish  priesthood — we  are  prepared,  we  say, 
to  find  that  all  Ireland  will  unanimously  con- 
tradict the  first,  and  three-fourths  of  Ireland 
the  second.  Dr.  Johnson,  with  that  double- 
edged  wit  wielded  by  that  strong  common 
sense  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  once 
said,  when  contrasting  the  mutual  adhesion  of 
Scotchmen  with  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
Irish,  'No,  Sir,  the  Irish  are  a  fair  people — 
they  never  praise  one  another.'  An  opinion 
which  they  themselves  express  by  a  strange 
proverbial  metaphor,  which,  like  most  Irish 
eloquence,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  force 
than  for  its  precision  or  elegance — that,  '  if 
you  put  one  Irishman  on  a  spit,  you  will  ea- 
sily find  another  to  turn  him;'  but  though  thus 
well  disposed  to  roast  one  another,  they  are 
very  sensitive  as  to  any  reflections  on  their 
country;  and  an  Irishman — the  most  intelli- 
gent, and  in  his  own  personal  relations  the 
most  civilized — will  not  hesitate  to  deny,  or  if 
they  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  to  endea- 
vour to  palliate,  and  even  defend,  defects,  er- 
rors— nay  barbarisms,  of  which  he  himself 
would  not  be  guilty,  and  which  he  therefore 
patriotically  resolves  not  to  believe,  and,  if 
necessary,  not  to  see.  The  first  step,  then, 
towards  the  regeneration — for  that  is  the  word 
— of  Ireland,  is  that  nauseous  but  indispcns- 
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able  preparative  to  a  course  of  alterative  me- 
dicine—  Truth.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  exhibiting  so  very  unusual  and 
unpalatable  a  draught — how  hard  it  is  to  find 
the  main  ingredient — how  difficult  to  persuade 
the  patient  to  swallow  it — and  what  a  univer- 
sal concert  of  expostulation,  disgust,  and  even 
rejection,  is  likely  to  ensue  !  But  sooner  or 
later,  if  the  patient  is  to  be  saved,  the  truth 
must  be  told  ;  and,  if  so,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Not  that  the  truth  itself  is  new: — every  au- 
thority from  the  dawn  of  Irish  history  has  tes- 
tified it — but  all  the  authority  of  history,  nay 
the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  has  been  dis- 
regarded and  stifled  under  national  vanity  and 
party-spirit.  Mr.  Moore  and -Mr.  O'Connell, 
even  while  they  are  describing  their  country 
as  li  iving  been  degraded  and  debased  under 
the  brutilying  oppression  of  a  thousand  years, 
still,  with  an  inconsistency  not  unsuited  to  the 
subject,  proclaim  her 

'  First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea,' 

and  her  people  to  be  '  the  finest  peasantry  in 
the  world.'  We  do  not  pretend  to  comprehend 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  praise  of  '  first 
flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.' — 
*  *  Let  us  not  be  for  a  moment  misun- 
derstood :  when  we  reject  these  mischievous 
exaggerations,  we  do  not  therefore  deny  an 
original  and  real  substratum  of  good  and  even 
high  qualities  in  the  Irish  character.  The 
country  itself  is  rich  and  beautiful — she  has 
tracts  of  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  and  regions 
of  enchanting  scenery,  which  nothing  can 
surpass.  Her  people,  too,  are  clever,  witty, 
good-natured,  good-humoured,  and,  let  us  add, 
distinguished  for  purity  in  some  of  the  most 
important  points  of  morals,  beyond,  we  think, 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  These  quali- 
ties may  be  largely  conceded  to  both  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants,  and  are  the  lights  of 
the  picture.  But  there  are  deep  shades  which 
we  shall  exhibit  presently  on  better  authorities 
than  our  own.    *  * 

And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth  1 
The  Irish  patriots,  as  they  call  themselves,  ac- 
cuse England  of  all  the  misfortunes  and  mis- 
eries of  Ireland.  Even  the  other  day,  when 
we  sent  them  ten  millions  of  alms,  they  told  us 
that  it  was  only  a  paltry,  ungracious,  and 
forced  restitution  of  a  long  series  of  robbery  ; 
and  whenever  they  are  driven  to  admit  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  either  in  the  habits  or 
feelings  of  their  countrymen,  they  compensate 
the  reluctant  avowal  by  charging  it  all  on  the 
selfish  policy  and  jealous  tyranny  of  England. 
Why,  therefore,  are  we  not  to  retaliate  on  such 
wild  misrepresentations  by  statements  of  the 
sober  truth  1  Why  are  we  not  to  insist  on  a 
fact — notorious  to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by 
national  vanity,  or  deceived  by  popular  decla- 
mation and  delusion — namely,  that  all  of  ci- 
vilization, arts,  comfort,  wealth,  that  Ireland 
enjoys,  she  owes  exclusively  to  England — all 
her  absurdities,  errors,  misery,  she  owes  to 
herself — and  not  accidentally,  but  by  a  dogged 
and  unaccountable  obstinacy  in  rejecting  not 
merely  the  counsels,  not  merely  the  example 
of  England,  but  in  disputing,  thwarting, 
and  intentionally  defeating  all  the  attempts 
that  England  and  Englishmen  have,  with  most 


patient  and  prodigal  generosity,  been  for  near- 
ly a  century,  and  especially  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  making  for  her  advantage?  This  un- 
fortunate result  is  mainly  attributable  to  that 
confusion  of  ideas,  that  instability  of  purpose, 
and,  above  all,  that  reluctance  to  steady  work, 
which  are  indubitable  features  of  the  national 
character;  but  also,  no  doubt,  in  a  most  im- 
portant degree,  to  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  have  always 
been  jealous  of  any  improvements  or  instruc- 
tion, even  in  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  proffered 
by  the  Saxon,  which  they — not  il logical ly , 
we  must  own — have  looked  on  with  apprehen- 
sion, as  likely  to  diminish  their  own  influence, 
and  as  the  probable  forerunners  of  light  and 
education  in  other  directions. 

The  recent  famine,  however — like  every  in- 
fliction which  comes  from  the  chastening  hand 
of  Heaven — has  brought  with  it  some  compen- 
sation, in  a  most  salutary  lesson,  which,  if 
properly  improved,  seems  destined  to  awake 
the  conscience  of  Ireland  herself,  and  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  real 
slate  of  the  case.  The  measures  of  agricultu- 
ral instruction  which  Lord  Clarendon  has  sa- 
gaciously conceived  and  benevolently  promot- 
ed (and  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  largely 
bye-and-bye)  afford  us  a  strong  hope  of  a  last- 
ing improvement.  It  is  true,  that  attempts  in 
the  same  direction  have  been  made,  for  the 
last  eighty  or  ninety  years,  in  numerous  loca- 
lities, all  over  the  island,  by  individual  land- 
lords, with  no  great  immediate,  and  very  little 
permanent  success  ;  these,  however,  were  in- 
sulated efforts,  not  always  judiciously  planned, 
nor  perseveringly  followed  up,  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  ;  and,  for  the  reasons  just  stated, 
looked  on  with  indifference — if  not  jealousy, 
by  a  priest-ridden  people,  too  well  contented 
with  their  former  slothful  and  squalid  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  famine  and  its  accompanying 
scourge,  have,  we  trust,  subdued  that  obstina- 
cy, and  prepared  their  minds  for  the  public 
system  of  instruction  which  Lord  Clarendon 
offers,  and  to  which  his  skilful  management 
has  obtained,  as  it  would  seem,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  ma  jority  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 
We  have  much  to  complain  of  in  Lord  Claren- 
don's dealings,  as  the  organ  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  Romish  hierarchy  ;  but  in  this  special 
case,  where  he  was  acting  in  a  more  indivi- 
dual capacity,  and  where  the  necessity  of  an 
early  result  was  urgent,  we  are  satisfied  that 
he  acted  wisely  and  fortunately  in  seeking  and 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  priests — 
without  which  no  immediate,  and  probably  no 
eventual,  good  could  be  done,  particularly  in 
the  remote  districts  which  called  for  his  excel- 
lency's first  attention. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  our  readers  to  ac- 
cept, without  other  authorities,  our  estimate  of 
the  national  character,  which  from  the  earliest 
period  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  empire  and  of  wretchedness  to  the 
island  itself.  The  exordium  of  Spenser's  fa- 
mous dialogue  on  Ireland,  though  somewhat 
antiquated  in  style,  is  unfortunately  as  true  in 
substance  to-day,  as  it  was  300  years  ago  : — 

"  Eitdoxus.  But  if  that  countrey  of  Ireland, 
whence  you  lately  came,  be  of  so  goodly  and 
commodious  a  soy  I  as  you  report,  I  wonder  that 


no  course  is  taken  for  the  turning  thereof  to*, 
good  uses,  and  reducing  that  nation  to  better 
government  and  civility. 

"  Jreneus,  Marry,  so  there  have  bin  divers 
good  plottes  devised,  and  wise  councils  cast  al- 
ready, about  reformation  of  that  realme;  but.  they 
say,  it  is  the  fatall  destiny  of  that  land  that 
no  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant  for 
her  good  will  prosper  or  take  good  effect  j 
which,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  very  ge- 
nius of  the  soyle,  or  influence  of  the  starres, 
or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not  yet  appointed 
the  time  of  her  reformation,  or  that  hee  reserv- 
eth  her  in  this  unquiet  state  still  for  some 
secret  scourge  which  shall  by  her  come  unto 
England,  it  is  hard  to  be  known,  yet  much  to 
be  feared." 

Old  Lithgow,  the  celebrated  Scotch  pilgrim, 
spent  six  months  of  1619,  in  making  "  a  ge- 
neral surveigh  of  the  whole  kingdom  :"  and 
he  reports  : — 

"  I  found  the  goodness  of  the  soyle  more 
than  answerable  to  mine  expectations  ;  the  de- 
fect only  remayning  (not  speaking  of  our  colo- 
nies) in  the  people,  and  from  them  in  the  bo- 
som of  two  graceless  sisters — ignorance  and 
sluggishness.  True  it  is,  to  make  a  fit  com- 
parison, that  the  barbarian  Moor,  the  Moorish 
Spaniard,  the  Turk,  and  the  Irishman,  are  the 
least  industrious  and  most  sluggish  livers  un- 
der the  sun." — p.  42.5. 

And  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  "  miserable 
and  brutish  fashion"  of  their  dwellings,  which, 
however,  seem  hardly  worse  than  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  now  are  : — 

"Their  fabricks  are  three  or  fou re  yards 
high,  and  erected  in  a  singular  frame  of 
smoake-torne  straw,  green,  long,  prick'd  turffe, 
and  rain-dropping  watles.  Their  halls,  par- 
lours, kitchens,  barns,  and  stables  all  in  one, 
and  that  one  (perhaps)  in  the  midst  of  a  mire, 
where  in  foule  weather  scarcely  can  they  find 
a  drye  part ;  and  their  penurious  food  sembla- 
ble  to  their  neid  condition." — p.  429. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Peace  I  leave  with  you." — John  x'w.  27. 

It  is  only  the  religion  of  Jesus,  that  can  give 
us  peace.  This  sets  us  at  peace  in  ourselves  ; 
it  subdues  our  passions  and  regulates  our  de- 
sires ;  it  consoles  us  with  the  hope  of  everlast- 
ing bliss  ;  it  gives  us  the  joy  of  the  holy  Spi- 
rit ;  it  enables  us  to  be  happy  and  quiet ;  it 
gives  us  peace  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  outward 
trials.  And  as  the  Source  from  whence  it 
springs  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  recesses  of 
the  soul  which  it  inhabits  are  inaccessible  to 
the  malignity  of  men,  it  is  to  the  righteous  a 
treasure  that  can  never  fail.  Desire  only  the 
will  of  God  ;  seek  him  alone,  and  you  will 
find  peace — you  will  enjoy  it  in  spile  of  the 
world.  What  is  it  that  troubles  you  1  poverty, 
neglect,  want  of  success,  external  or  internal 
troubles  ?  Look  upon  them  all  as  in  the  hand 
of  God,  and  as  real  blessings  that  he  bestows 
upon  his  children,  of  which  you  receive  your 
portion.  Then  the  world  may  turn  its  face 
from  you,  but  nothing  will  deprive  you  o! 
peace.  Woe  to  them  who  enjoy  in  this  worlc 
a  false  happiness,  a  false  peace,  that  excludes 
the  only  true  felicity.    Let  us  ever  say  to  vair 
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fend  transitory  joys,  Why  tomptest  thou  me? 
Nothing  is  worthy  of  our  hearts,  but  our  hope 
of  future  blessedness.  All  else  is  but  a  dream. 
I  Whosoever  drinkeih  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again."  The  more  we  drink  of  the  corrupt 
waters  of  this  woild,  the  more  shall  we  thirst. 
In  proportion  as  we  yield  to  evil,  are  our  hearts 
dissatisfied.  Ambition  and  avarice  experience 
more  anxiety  for  those  things  which  they  do 
not  possess,  than  pleasure  from  what  they  have: 
the  more  we  yield,  t he  more  we  desire  to  yield. 
Let  us  watch  then  over  ourselves,  and  beware 
of  drinking  waters  that  only  increase  the  thirst. 
Let  us  keep  our  hearts  with  all  diligence. — 
Fenelon. 


The  Light. — Mind  the  light  of  God  in  your 
consciences,  which  will  show  you  all  deceit. 
Dwelling  in  it,  it  guides  out  of  the  many  things 
into  one  Spirit,  which  cannot  lie  nor  deceive. 
They  \\  ho  are  guided  by  it  are  one,  who  have 
been  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
phets. God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace.  All  jarrings,  all  schisms,  all 
rents  are  out  of  the  Spirit ;  for  God  hath  tem- 
pered the  body  together,  that  there  should  be 
no  schism  in  the  body,  but  all  worship  Him 
with  one  consent.  And  as  the  power  and  life 
of  Truth  is  made  manifest,  watch  in  the  dis- 
cerning one  over  another. 


BOTANY. 


Turning  our  attention  to  the  vegetable  tribe, 
nnumerable  objects  of  inquiry  attract  our  at- 
ention,  with  this  advantage  too,  that  in  almost 
?verv  case,  they  are  accessible  and  eompre- 
lensible  to  any  order  of  intellect,  in  all  sea- 
sons, all  places,  and  by  all  ranks  and  ages. 
The  science  of  botany  courts  us  by  a  thousand 
harms ;  and  the  facility  of  prosecuting  it  is 
lot  the  least  of  its  advantages.    Though  the 
sefulness  of  this  delightful  study  has  by  some 
>een  questioned,  its  innocence  and  amusing 
>o\ver  are  granted  by  all.    Those  who  doubt 
he  benefits  it  confers,  do  not  justly  appreciate 
he  labours  of  the  botanist.    What  are  they  ? 
"Jot  only  to  discover  plants,  and  by  a  close 
nowledge  of  their  structure,  to  arrange  and 
stematically  class  them  ;  but  can  such  an 
xamination  be  made,  without  unveiling  their 
operties,  as  well  as   their  conformation? 
ven  accident  assists  to  enlarge  the  acquaint- 
nce  with  the  juices,  the  fruits,  and  the  other 
aits  and  qualities  of  vegetables.    Thus  the 
ap,  fortuitously  pressed  on  the  finger  of  the 
otanical  collector,  may,  by  its  acrid,  gummy, 
r  sweet  property,  awaken  his  mind  to  some 
se  to  which  it  may  beneficially  be  directed, 
'he  similarity  of  structure,  growth,  and  other 
ualities,  in  plants  newly  discovered,  with 
lose  long  known,  may  impart  the  conviction 
their  salubrious  or  noxious  properties  ;  and 
ms  many  edibles  be  added  to  the  list  of  whole- 
>me  and  grateful   nourishment,  and  many 
iisonous  herbs  weeded  from  the  haunts  of 
>ciety.    It  also  leads  to  innumerable  agree- 
ile  emotions ;  it  unfolds  beauty  and  skill  in 
>jects  disregarded  as  worthless  by  casual  ob- 
rvers ;  and  renders  the  most  minute  and 


common  vegetables,  sources  of  pleasurable 
study.  In  the  lowliest,  or  most  ungraceful 
plant,  (if  any  can  be  deemed  ungraceful,)  some- 
what in  the  structure,  lint,  or  growth,  may  be 
disclosed,  to  raise  a  sense  of  delight  and  sur- 
prise. In  every  ramble,  on  every  soil,  the 
botanist  meets  something  to  repay  the  labour 
of  research. 

There  is  no  plant,  however  minute  and  un- 
lovely, but  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  has  its 
peculiar  uses,  and,  on  close  observation,  will 
be  found  replete  with  curious  and  beautiful 
disposition.  The  very  nettle  which  stings  the 
hand  which  gathers  it,  will  overpay  the  mo- 
mentary uneasiness,  by  displaying,  beneath  a 
magnifying  glass,  the  protruding  vessels  that 
eject  the  irritating  fluid.  The  contrivance 
with  which  nature  guards  the  fertilizing  prin- 
ciple, can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  variety  of 
modes  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  The  grassy 
turf,  which  clothes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  offering  in  its  blades  such  invaluable 
food  to  quadrupeds,  and  in  its  tiny  seeds  such 
welcome  nourishment  to  the  class  of  smaller 
birds,  is  guarded  with  vigilance  proportioned 
to  its  worth.  The  constant  demand  made 
upon  its  growth,  prevents  sufficient  seed  from 
arriving  at  maturity,  and  being  always  re- 
quired, no  lime  could  be  allowed  for  the  pro- 
cess of  culture.  Though  it  can  be  readily 
propagated  by  seed,  another  mode  is  adopted 
for  its  reproduction.  As  the  blades  and  stalks 
are  cropped,  the  sap  destined  for  their  growth 
causes  the  roots  to  push  out  more  numerous 
and  vigorous  fibres,  which  spreading  around, 
continually  protrude  fresh  roots  to  supply  the 
waste. 

The  property  of  vegetable  matter,  to  cor- 
rupt, and  form  for  its  successors  vegetable 
mould,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  class  of 
mosses.  Worthless  and  unlovely  as  some  of 
ihem  appear,  the  microscope  develops  innu- 
merable beauties  of  structure  ;  and  experience 
demonstrates  the  extent  of  their  utility.  By 
spreading  on  tracts  of  boggy  earth,  which  are 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  these 
plants,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  decay, 
and  produce  a  vegetable  mould,  which,  mixing 
with  the  soil,  renders  it  firm  and  fertile. 

The  skill  with  which  Nature  has  disposed 
the  colours  of  her  vegetable  world,  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. The  splendid  and  gaudy  tints,  cheer- 
ing in  the  landscape  but  painful  to  the  sight, 
are  sparingly  scattered  ;  but  green,  a  hue  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  to  the  eyes,  is  spread  pro- 
fusely around.  The  glowing  crimson  of  the 
poppy,  seldom  presses  upon  the  view ;  but 
every  plain,  and  every  hedge,  and  every  wood, 
the  general  covering  of  the  earth,  grass,  and 
foliage,  are  all  varied  tints  of  welcome  green. 

The  study  of  trees,  is  a  very  interesting 
part  of  botany.  The  characteristics  may  be 
observed  in  every  walk  we  lake  in  the  coun- 
try; and  whether  our  attention  is  directed  to 
the  majestic  oak,  or  the  lender  vine  which  it 
supports,  we  shall  find  much  to  examine  and 
admire. 

The  peculiar  habits  of  plants,  if  the  word 
may  be  so  used,  is  another  branch  of  amusing 
observation.  The  regularity  with  which  leaves 
and  flowers  turn  their  bosoms  to  the  sun,  and 
however  moved,  recover  that  posture.  The 


various  methods  by  which  the  seed  is  scatter- 
ed, as  well  as  preserved,  now  a  silvery  plume, 
borne  on  the  breeze, — now  a  nut  or  berry, 
buried  by  the  foresight  of  various  birds  for 
winter  food, — now  a  seed,  protruded  by  a  jerk 
from  the  bursting  pod, — now  tiny  grains,  sha- 
ken from  their  receptacle  by  perching  birds. 
And  how  ihe  mind  is  solemnized  and  inspired 
with  adoration,  as  we  view  all  these  things, 
and  properly  reflect  upon  them,  in  remember- 
ing that  our  Father  in  Heaven,  in  the  begin- 
ning fashioned  "  the  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after  its  kind  ;  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit, 
whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  its  kind."  Gen. 
i.  1.2. 

The  songs  of  the  birds,  the  sportings  of  the 
quadrupeds,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  of 
animated  nature,  have  their  attractions;  but 
the  vegetable  tribes  form  the  grand  calen- 
dar of  nature.  The  green  sward  with  its  spot- 
tings  of  early  flowers;  ihe  orchard  with  its 
mantle  of  soft  pink  and  virgin  white;  the 
wood,  the  coppice,  and  ihe  hedge,  all  coming 
into  leaf, — these  are  the  charms  of  the  Spring  ; 
the  greenness,  the  vernalily,  is  the  very  livery 
of  life — the  colour  which  always  pleases,  and 
never  fatigues  the  eye. 

The  earth  the  sun  and  the  air,  the  rain  and 
dew,  are  all  that  the  plants  require;  and  they 
yield  up  a  portion  of  their  substance  every 
year  for  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  feed  Ihe  whole  of  animated  na- 
ture, directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  some 
other  part  of  itself. 

The  animals,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  flee 
at  our  approach  ;  we  see  them  only  by  snat- 
ches, and  therefore  have  not  the  means  of  get- 
ting a  continuous  history  of  them.  But  the 
plant  stands  still,  and  we  can  examine  it ;  can 
watch  it  from  the  moment  that  it  is  a  seed,  till 
its  energy  be  exhausted  in  the  production  of 
millions;  and  though  the  manner  in  which  it 
performs  its  functions,  is  beyond  our  ken,  we 
have  still  enough  to  occupy  our  attention,  and 
excite  our  admiration. 

There  is  not  a  tree  or  plant,  that  does  not 
afford  nutrition  or  shelter  to  some  living  thing. 
The  flower  has  its  industrious  bees,  and  its 
fluttering  butterflies  ;  the  bud  its  canker-worm  ; 
the  root  its  grub;  aphides  load  the  twigs,  and 
produce  their  singular  races,  race  after  race, 
till  the  close  of  the  season  finds  the  lender  ex- 
tremilies  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  glazed  over 
with  iheir  honey  dew. 

One  most  valuable  property  of  vegetables, 
is  their  inflammability.  Toman  in  his  savage 
state,  they  are  at  once  the  fuel  and  the  fire. 
He  collects  a  bundle  of  sticks,  rubs  one  against 
another  till  it  be  ignited  ;  the  whole  are 
soon  in  a  blaze;  and  the  result  is  heal,  light, 
and  safety  ;  protecting  him  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  the  night  attacks  of 
those  animals,  for  which  in  strength  and  swift- 
ness, he  is  no  match.  Then  the  wonderful 
durability  of  some  of  the  species.  We  read 
of  beams  that  are  undeeayed,  though  they  have 
been  in  the  service  of  man  for  moie  than  a 
thousand  years.  And  the  great  Chestnut  tree 
at  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire,  is  reported  to 
have  stood  from  the  year  800,  to  the  year 
17G2,  and  to  have  produced  perfect  fruil  in 
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1759, — a  duration,  compared  lo  which,  that  of 
any  animal  is  but  as  a  span. 

And  now,  whilst  we  would  encourage  in  our 
young  readers  a  taste  for  this  healthful,  pleas- 
ing, and  useful  study,  we  would  have  them 
remember,  in  the  pursuit  of  this,  and  all 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  that,  virtue  and 
vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true  reli- 
gion and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  con- 
sequence than  all  the  furniture  of  our  under- 
standing, and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere 
speculative  knowledge, — and  that  because  they 
have  a  more  immediate  and  effectual  influence 
upon  our  eternal  felicity,  or  eternal  sorrow. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  14,  1850. 


The  present  number  closes  another  volume 
of"  The  Friend"  ;  and  the  occasion  seems  to 
call  for  the  expression  of  our  obligations  to 
the  friends  and  correspondents  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  pages,  and  lightened  our  own 
labours  by  their  welcome  aid.  More  particu- 
larly do  we  feel  this  due  in  the  present  case,  to 
those  whose  communications  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  us,  under  the  impulse  of  feelings  of 
religious  duty,  to  defend  important  doctrines, 
or  long-established  rules,  which  the  progress 
of  declension  has  in  one  or  another  portion  of 
our  religious  Society,  weakened  and  under- 
mined. It  is  the  privilege,  and  no  less  the 
duty  of  religiously  concerned  members,  freely 
and  fearlessly  to  express  their  convictions  on 
these  subjects  ;  and  we  are  well  assured  from 
the  acknowledgments  received  by  us  from  nu- 
merous Friends  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings, 
that  the  sentiments  which  have  thus  found  ex- 
pression in  our  columns,  have  been  strengthen- 
ing and  encouraging  to  many  minds. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  the  valuable 
biographical  anecdotes  of  Friends,  which  have 
been  received  with  so  much  interest  by  our 
readers,  will  not,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
continue  much  longer.  With  renewed  strength 
and  health  their  author  will,  we  hope,  continue 
the  series,  which  has  given  hitherto  almo  st 
unmingled  satisfaction  lo  our  subscribers. 

The  year  which  is  now  closing  upon  "  The 
Friend,"  has  been  unusually  eventful.  The 
death  of  our  upright  chief  magistrate,  the  clos- 
ing years  of  whose  life  proved  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  not  mistaken  in  attributing  lo 
him  great  talents  for  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, and  equal  firmness  of  purpose  and  integ- 
rity of  character,  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  land.  That  gloom  was  heightened  by 
the  critical  situation  of  the  country  —  the  threats 
of  disunion  and  separation — the  bitter  feuds  of 
extreme  partisans  and  ambitious  demagogues 
in  Congress — and  the  violent  excitements  of 
certain  parties  in  the  southern  sections  of  the 
Union.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle, 
a  milder  and  more  conciliating  spirit  has  pre- 
vailed ;  and  however  the. sacrifices  mode  may 
be  regretted  in.  themselves,  no  true  lover  of 
his  country  can  otherwise  than  rejoice,  if  there- 


by the  inestimable  blessings  of  Peace  and 
Union  and  Harmony  shall  have  been  secured. 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

This  body  convened  at  Mount  Pleasant  on 
the  2nd  instant,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  having  been  held  on  the  pre- 
ceding Seventh-day.  Many  strangers  with 
certificates  or  minutes  were  present.  An  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  epistle  from  the  larger 
body  in  New  England  read,  which  failed. 
On  Fourth-day  the  meeting  was  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  the  answers  to  the  queries. 
The  representatives  not  being  able  to  unite 
upon  clerks,  the  former  ones  were  continued. 

A  more  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  furnished  as  heretofore 
by  one  of  its  members,  we  hope  to  receive  in 
time  for  our  next  paper. 


The  Agent  of  "  The  Friend"  has  received 
information,  that  No.  49,  dated  Eighth  month 
24lh,  has  not  been  received  at  several  post 
offices  in  Massachusetts.  A  letter  received 
this  week  slates,  "  the  package  containg  No. 
49  of 'The  Friend'  for  Lynn,  has  just  come 
to  hand  ;"  from  which  it  would  seem,  an  omis- 
sion or  delay  at  some  distributing  post  office, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  papers  not  coming 
to  hand  in  due  time.  As  the  papers  for  that 
state  were  all  forwarded  by  the  same  mail,  it 
is  hoped  the  other  missing  packages  may  have 
or  will  yet  arrive  at  their  several  places  -of 
destination. 


SELECT  READER,  No  1. 

A  second  edition  of  this  reading  book  has 
been  printed,  and  is  for  sale  at  the  Depository, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street.  Some  typographical 
errors  in  the  first  edition  have  been  corrected, 
and  17  pages  of  new  matter  added.  The  pa- 
per is  much  better  than  in  the  former  edition. 
The  price  is  the  same  as  before, — one  dollar 
per  dozen,  or  ten  cents  for  a  single  copy. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Collins,  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  $2, 
for  vol.  24;  from  Jos.  Dixon,  $8,  for  vols.  20,  21,  22 
and  23. 

BINDING. 

Subscribers  to  "  The  Friend"  are  informed, 
they  can  have  it,  and  other  periodicals  and 
books,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  on  rea- 
sonable terms  at  this  office. 


A  Friend  residing  in  this  city,  wishes  to  en- 
gage in  some  safe  manufacturing  or  mercan- 
tile business,  not  requiring  too  large  a  capital ; 
or  to  obtain  a  situation  as  assistant,  or  other- 
wise, with  a  regular  salary.  Possessing  a 
share  of  mathematical  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, he  would  be  glad  of  a  situation  in  which 
these  qualifications  would  be  available.  Phil- 
adelphia or  its  vicinity  would  be  preferred. — 
Inquire  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulber- 
ry street,  or  of  John  Richardson,  agent  of 
"  The  Friend,"  No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  were  re-opened  on  the  2d 
instant.  That  for  Boys  in  the  house  on  Cher- 
ry  street,  below  Ninth  ;  and  that  for  Girls  in 
the  house  on  St.  James's  street,  above  Sixth. 
Friends  intending  to  enter  their  children  in 
these  schools,  are  desired  to  do  so  as  early  in 
the  session  as  practicable,  in  order  that  the 
proper  classification  may  be  made  early. 

In  both  schools  are  taught  Spelling,  Reading, 
Defining,  Derivations  from  Latin  and  Greek 
roots,  Writing,  under  a  teacher  employed  to 
teach  that  branch  exclusively,  Grammar,  Ge- 
ography, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  His- 
tory, Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Composition. 

In  the  Boys'  School,  there  are  also  taught 
Mensuration,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages:  and  in  the  Girls' 
School,  instruction  is  given  in  Botany  and  in 
the  French  language. 

Religious  instruction  constitutes  part  of  the 
regular  course,  care  being  taken  to  train  the 
pupils  in  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  esteem  for, 
the  religious  principles  and  testimonies  of 
Friends. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

.The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  in  Phil- 
adelphia  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  20th 
inst.,  at  3  o'clock. 


Friends'1  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  term  of  Friends'  Boarding. 
School  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  26th  of  Tenth  month  next.  To  avoid 
disappointment,  parents  and  others,  intending 
to  send  their  children,  will  please  make  eaily 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  School,  or  to  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street; 
William  Betile,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street ;  John 
C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth" 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 
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Apostaey,  where  docs  it  originate,  13. 

American  tea,  IS. 

Ancient  world,  the,  34. 

A  watchword  for  the  young,  36. 

Adventure,  a  perilous,  40. 

Association  for  the  relief  of  sick  children  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  59. 
Artesian  wells,  71.  384. 
Ancient  price  of  labour,  S3. 
Asylum  tor  Idiots,  98. 
American  bees  in  England,  106. 
Abattoirs  of  New  York,  1 18. 
Ancient  Indian  relics,  1  IS. 
A  bit  of  philosophy,  122. 
Allen,  Wra.  G.  H,  coloured  professor,  122. 
Asylum  for  poor  children  of  Edinburgh,  123. 
American  antiquities,  123. 
A  meak  and  quiet  spirit,  125. 
Atheists  and  Lunatics,  146, 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the,  1 63. 
African  slave  trade,  185. 
Alpnach,  the  slide  of,  200. 
Animals,  anecdotes  of,  202. 

faculties  of,  209. 
Alabama,  208. 

Alexander,  Edward,  222,  225. 

"  «  Memoirs  of  394. 401.409. 

Africa,  the  interior  of,  237. 
Abolition  of  Custom  House  oaths,  242. 
A  right  answer,  244. 
American  Aloe,  248. 

Asylum,  Friends,  Report  of,  249.  261.  265. 

A  worldly  spirit,  255. 

A  great  man's  preference,  255. 

Abominable  law,  256. 

Arrowsmith,  extract,  259. 

Astronomical  observations,  274. 

Address  to  youth,  277. 

Affection  of  parent  birds,  287. 

Astronomical  Instrument,  a  new,  303. 

Assisting  the  aged,  327. 

A  friend  in  need,  330. 

Avalanche,  a  falling,  335. 

A  ramble  and  its  reward,  358. 

Ancient  remains,  in  Ohio,  399. 

Barclay,  John,  additional  papers  and  letters  of,  53.  70. 
76. 

Bower  Bird,  the  spotted,  81. 
Blackwell  Island  work  house,  90. 
Brazilian  slave  trade,  94. 
Burglars,  protection  against,  111. 
Bird's  egg,  the,  122. 
Beet  root  sugar,  122. 
Bicetre,  the,  in  1792, 130. 
Book  fair  at  Leipsic,  130. 
Boa-constrictor,  a,  131. 
Bottle  expenses,  136. 
Bird,  instinct  of  a,  138. 
Bibles,  186. 

Bible  association  of  Friends  in  America,  circular  of 

the,  198;  22nd  annual  report,  299. 
Beckwith,  Sarah,  212. 
Book  making  in  London,  218. 
Bears,  229,234.  241.  250.  291. 
Blessedness  of  a  lowly  mind,  258. 
British  benevolence,  256. 
Bank  notes,  the  lives  of,  267. 
British  emigration,  288. 
Britannia  tubular  bridge,  roof  of,  326. 
Birds,  what  are  they  good  for,  334. 
Breeding  fish,  375. 
Brick,  hollow,  410. 

Cholera.    The  Asiatic  cholera  not  a  new  disease. — 

(Continued  from  vol.  22,  pp.  410,)  1.  9.  17.27. 
Conduct  and  conversation,  6.  9. 
Cat,  anecdotes  of,  11,  359. 
Charity,  15. 

Cuba  and  the  slave  trade,  16. 
Cave  at  Sharon,  20. 


Curious  custom,  35. 

Cormorant,  the,  35. 

Cuvier  and  the  Swallows,  42. 

Carrier  pigeons,  48. 

Carara,  John,  52. 

Cotton  manufactures,  58. 

Curious  error,  66. 

Comforts  and  discomforts,  67. 

Coffins  of  baked  Clay  of  the  Chaldeans,  82. 

Curiosity,  109. 

Completeness,  118. 

Cranberries,  119. 

Chew  your  food  well,  119. 

Chinese  funeral,  122. 

Coloured  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York,  report  of 

managers,  127.  131. 
Crisp,  Stephen,  Epistle  of,  132. 147.  161. 
Cherokee  Council,  136. 
Cowper's  Conversion,  140. 
Caution,  incitement  to  faithfulness,  141,  149. 
Currents  of  the  Ocean,  151. 
Carpenter,  Zeno,  memoir  concerning,  153. 
Chapter  for  children,  a,  157. 
Cockroach  on  shipboard,  the,  171. 
Coloured  schools,  186. 
Curious  fact  in  physiology,  187. 
Coale,  Josiah,  196. 
Colman's  letters,  199.  226.  237.  257. 
Charities  in  London,  208. 
Cambridge,  216. 
California  hens,  243. 
Curious  taste,  243. 
Curious  fact,  256. 
Capital  punishment,  257. 
Conran,  John,  testimony  concerning,  259. 
Curious  fact  in  commerce,  294 
Catherine  street  coloured  school,  300. 
Constance,  309. 
Coral  reefs  of  Florida,  346. 
Copper,  enormous  mass  of,  352. 
Cleanliness,  367. 
Clibborn,  John,  399. 
Chrome  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  403. 
Census  of  Friends'  meetings  in  Great  Britain,  406. 

Dudley,  Mary,  15.  22. 

Domestic  endearments,  19. 

Deer  of  Patagonia,  19. 

Day,  extract,  31. 

Discovery  of  a  great  lake,  37. 

Domestic  fowls,  quality  of,  51. 

Dog  express  in  the  north-west,  59. 

Disastrous  collision  at  sea,  108. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees,  117. 

Dog,  anecdotes  of,  131.  206.  267.  315. 

Dead  letters,  179. 

Diffusion  of  knowledge,  204.  209. 

Driesback  and  his  Tiger,  on  a  steam-boat,  210. 

Dulwich  hospital,  237. 

Draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  272. 
Depopulation  of  Ireland,  323. 
Discernment  and  steadfastness,  342. 
Dress,  351. 

Doubtful  disputations,  381. 

Difference  of  judgment,  how  to  treat,  396. 

Diving  for  shells,  403. 

Deaths. — Mary  French,  Truman  Cooper,  Hannah 
Sharp,  8  ;  Sally  Rowland  Howell,  24 ;  Anne  S. 
Evans,  Ann  E.  Kinsey,  32  ;  Joel  Woolman,  40  ;  Pris- 
cilla  Walter,  Hannah  Walter,  Harriet  Redman, 
48;  Hannah  H.  Ivins,  64;  Lydia  Balderston, 
72;  Sarah  Starr,  Sybilla  Starr,  Josiah  White, 
80;  William  Hicks,  Elizabeth  J.  Gillingham, 
88;  Isaac  Lloyd,  96;  Thomas  Smith,  Joseph 
B.  Eastlack,  Susan  Folwell,  112;  Robert  Bond, 
120;  Mary  Ann  Williamson,  Hepsiba  Potts, 
Anne  Biddle,  128;  Asa  Elkinton,  Susanna  Fo- 
thergill,  136;  Thomas  S.  Teas,  Margaret  Justice, 
Isaac  Dewees,  Elizabeth  Upton,  James  Bell,  Mercy 
Shoemaker,  152  ;  David  Holloway,  Sarah  Huestis, 
John  Newlin,  160;  George  B.  Barnard,  Lydia  B, 


Johnson,  William  Jones,  168;  Abigail  W.  Lippin- 
cott,  176;  Sarah  Potts,  184;  Mahlon  Kirkbride, 
192;  Anna  Carpenter,  Mary  Buckman,  Abraham 
Harding,  Mary  Turner,  200  ;  Phillip  Garrett,  Han- 
nah Forsythe,  James  Forsythe,  Edward  Needles, 
Jane  Maule,  Elizabeth  W.  Janney,  208  ;  Sally  Ann 
B.  Conrad,  215  ;  Ruth  Ely,  224  ;  Seth  Davis,  232  ; 
Edmund  Stanton,  Richard  J.  Hillman,  John  Har- 
per, 240 ;  Richard  W.  Sheppard,  Rachel  Spencer, 
248  ;  Prince  Gardner,  Sarah  Churchman,  Ralph 
Cowgill,  Elizabeth  Cowgill,  Rachel  Hunt,  Robert 
McCoy,  264  ;  Martha  W.  Stratton,  Robert  Smith, 
272;  Martha  C.  Vail,  Susan  Thome,  John  T. 
Evans,  280  ;  Grizzel  Smith,  288  ;  Ruth  Atkinson, 
Mary  C.  Jones,  Richard  Mendenhall,  Christopher 
Healy.Ruth  Smith, 296;  Elisha  Kirk,  312  ;  Mary 
Ann  Eastburn,  Benjamin  W.Ladd,  Charles  Canby' 
320 ;  Mary  Ann  Pope,  George  Roberts,  328 ;  Charles 
Paxson,  336  ;  Robert  Comfort,  Jesse  Ambler,  344  ; 
Elizabeth  Megrew,  Andrew  Eves,  Edmund  Darnell, 
Amos  Lundy,  Phebe  Hunt,  Lydia  Willis,  352;  Ma- 
ry Hinshaw,  Jane  Carter,  Robert  Andrew,  Elizabeth 
Williams,  Sophia  Woody,  Sally  Cope,  368  ;  Palmer 
Chase,  Jehu  Lord,  376;  Edward  Foulke,  Martha 
Lukens,  384  ;  Phebe  H.  Clapp,  Rachel  R.  Sheppard, 
Catharine  Whitacre,  John  Whitacre,  392  ;  Rachel 
Good,  Francis  Good,  Joseph  Brown,  Sidney  Jones, 
Isaac  Roberts,  Anna  M.  Haines,  400. 

Erman's  travels  in  Siberia  (continued,  from  vol.  23,  p. 

406),  3.  13. 19.26.  34.41. 
Electrical  eel,  57. 

Emlen,  Sarah,  testimony  concerning,  60. 

Economy,  67. 

Emigration,  82. 

Electrical  houses,  89. 

Experience,  letters  on,  94. 

Ellis,  Mercy,  testimony  concerning,  106. 

Electric  light^  the,  144. 

Elephant,  sagacity  of,  169. 

Effects  of  the  absence  of  sun  and  air,  181. 

Emigrant's  Friend  Society,  213. 

Education  of  Indian  children,  216. 

English  landscape  style  of  gardening,  217. 

Extensive  Cavern  in  Manchester,  255. 

Evening,  285. 

Effects  of  abolishing  capital  punishment,  311. 
Epistle  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  314. 
Emancipated  slaves,  326. 
Earthquake  at  Makri  and  Rhodes,  326. 
Earthquake  at  Gaudaloupe,  334. 
England  as  it  is,  345.  353.  361. 
Eggs  a  foot  long,  354. 
Elders,  371. 

Elijah,  what  he  did,  398. 

Egypt,  interesting  discoveries  in,  399. 

Emancipation,  413. 

Extracts,  33.  39.  59.  61.  72.  76.  83,  84.  87.  103.  112. 
116.124.  146.  148.162.172.  192.204.  208.  211, 
212,213,  214.220,221,  222,  223,  226,  228.230, 
252.  256.  258.  262,  263,  271.  274,  275.  277.  279. 
298.299.303.306.  312.  320.  335.  344.352.  359. 
367.  371.  373.  376, 377.  381.  389.  391.  401.  416. 

Editorial. — The  Menomonies;  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
7  ;  communication  between  England  and  France 
by  electric  telegraph,  16  ;  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
24.  31.48;  Houses  of  Industry  ;  the  cotton  experi- 
ment in  Jamaica,  40 ;  to  correspondents,  4S :  Pro- 
gress of  the  Republic  of  Siberia,  56  ;  the  Wyan- 
dott  Ind  ians ;  the  Stats  of  California,  64  ;  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  72  ;  Friends'  and  Peace  So- 
cieties ;  our  christian  principles  in  conflict  with 
unrighteous  laws,  80  ;  suffering  of  overland  emi- 
grants to  California,  87  ;  Episcopacy  and  popery, 
95  ;  Expulsion  of  coloured  freemen,  103  ;  reference 
to  some  editorial  remarks  in  No.  52  of  last  volume  ; 
cholera  at  Jamica,  112;  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
119;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  128  ;  Anthracite 
coal  trade,  136;  the  City  of  Glasgow  ;  steam  navi- 
gation ;  marriage  of  near  kindred,  144;  the  article 
on  peace  congresses;  the  slave  trade  and  coloniia- 
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don,  152;  kidnapping;  Stephen  Crisp,  159  ;  Reve- 
nues of  the  Clergy,  160;  the  poor  emigrant,  1G7  ; 
the  Shelter,  1 68  ;  Friends'  Library;  peace  memo- 
rials, 176;  the  Atlantic  steamer  safe,  184;  state- 
ment in  relation  to  the  census,  192  ;  lectures  of 
Professor  C.  M.  Mitchell,  200  ;  the  locusts,  208  ; 
the  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry,  216;  sentence 
of  the  kidnappers  Alberti  and  Price,  223  ;  notice 
of  William  Hepworth  Dixon's  life  of  William 
Penn,  224.  232  ;  the  cotton  culture,  239  ;  Friends' 
asylum;  Tract  association, 248  ;  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 256.  263  ;  the  decease  of  Robert  Smith  late 
editor  of  the  Friend,  272  ;  still  life,  279  ;  publica- 
tion of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  an  exposition 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  &.C.,  280  ;  the  desireable- 
ness  of  a  true  religious  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  home  members  and  meetings,  288 ;  affluence  a 
temptation  to  self-indulgence,  295;  New  York  Year- 
ly Meeting,  304  ;  the  value  of  time,  312 ;  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  religious  society,  320  ;  Dublin  and 
London  Yearly  Meetings,  327.  335  ;  the  New  York 
postage  law,  335  ;  address  to  correspondents,  344  ; 
on  S.  Laing's  opinion  of  music  ;  the  danger  of 
yielding  to  discouraging  views,  352;  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  smaller  body  in  New  England;  no- 
tice of  Cleveland's  English  litaterature  of  the  19th 
century,  360  ;  our  country  and  slavery,  367  ;  the 
wheat  crop  of  1851  ;  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  the  ver- 
ses by  Jonathan  Dimond,  384;  Letters  of  Wm. 
Penn  and  Samuel  Jennings,  392 ;  evils  resulting 
from  Mexican  war,  400  ;  slaves  whipped  to  death  in 
Virginia,  408;  volcanoes  and  earthquakes;  close  oi 
the  24th  volume  ;  relating  to  advertisements,  41  6. 

Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  report,  12. 
Fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  the,  15. 
First  trip  by  steam  across  the  Atlantic,  23. 
Fugitive  slave  law,  25.  1 
Fire  annihilator,  46. 
Fatal  amusement,  64. 
Flies,  50.    Fire  flies,  249. 
Freezing  and  resuscitation,  118. 
Fugitive  slaves,  127. 
Female  enterprize  in  India,  136, 
Fitch's  first  steamboat,  151. 
Fact  for  farmers,  a,  153. 
Fox,  anecdote  of,  1 12. 
Fisherman  of  the  Red  Sea,  186. 
Farmers,  a  valuable  hint  for,  199. 
Friendship,  228. 

Fox,  George,  epistle  of,  229.  284. 
Fox,  Elizabeth,  230. 
Fothergill,  extracts,  235.  243. 
Florida  reef,  235. 

Ferris,  David,  observations  of,  247.  253. 
Florida  sponge,  335. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  tidings  of,  383. 
Fruit,  the  use  of,  416. 

Green  vegetable  manure,  24. 
Grove,  extract,  24. 
Glory  in  nothing  earthly,  29. 
Great  age  of  a  New  Yorker,  71. 
Grape  cuttings,  118. 
Grateful  gander,  a,  167. 
God's  pcoole  known  to  Him,  186. 
Great  Britain  in  1800  and  in  1850,  191. 
Greatness,  204. 
Gulta  percha  trade,  218. 
Great  Britain  in  1800  and  1850,  243. 
Grubb,  Sarah,  letters  of,  309. 
Geysers  in  California,  359. 
German  railroads,  376. 
Generous  revenge,  387. 

Henderson,  John,  39. 
Hare,  a,  59. 
Horses,  English,  59. 

Hutchinson,  Margaret,  memorial  concerning,  65. 
Hubberthorn,  Richard,  71. 
Hair  moss,  71. 
Haarlem,  Lake,  114. 
Humility,  204. 
Hawk,  anecdote  of  a,  226. 
Honesty  in  rags,  247. 
Hens,  competition  amongst,  255. 
Horsnail,  Richard,  268. 


Haverford  school,  annual  report  of, 294. 
Henry,  Patrick,  anecdote  of,  306. 
Human  life,  323. 
Hull,  Henry,  remarks  of,  331. 
Howgill,  Francis,  letter  of,  334. 
Hint,  sometimes  needed,  398. 

Ireland,  (continued  from  Vol.  23,  page  414,)  2.  10. 

Indian  dictionary,  29. 

Immediate  revelation  not  ceased,  47. 

Irish  emigration,  50. 

Individual  influence,  63. 

Important  hint  to  parents,  71. 

Iron  ware-houses  for  California,  79. 

Iron  bridge  over  the  Shannon,  112. 

Indian  corn,  new  species  of,  123. 

Innocence,  198. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  214. 

Indians  of  New  York,  216. 

Ichaboe,  the  guano  island  of  South  Africa,  241. 

Indian  report,  the,  to  the  yearly  meeting,  273. 

Ice  mountain  in  Virginia,  315. 

Ice  trade,  335. 

Indian  handicrafts,  357.  364. 
Insect  life,  episodes  of,  398. 
Inquisition,  the,  407. 

Jay,  extract,  22. 

Jordan,  Mary,  61. 

Japan,  expedition  to,  243. 

Juveniie  depravity,  249. 

Johnson,  Mercy,  her  dying  counsel,  2G0. 

Jennings,  Samuel,  letter  of,  390. 

Keep  thy  eye  single,  23. 
Keep  the  door  of  thy  lips,  109. 
Kind  words,  the  strength  of,  187. 
Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  318. 
Kind  words,  391. 

Lording,  unsavouriness,  12. 

Lightening,  19. 

Lamborn,  Dinah,  60. 

Lathrop,  Dr.,  66. 

Light-houses,  66. 

Languages  of  Africa,  82. 

Lightening,  expeiiments  with,  123. 

 colour  of,  132. 

Large  lake  in  Africa,  152. 
Learned  journeyman  printer,  a,  169. 
Locust,  the  seventeen  year,  170.  193.  205.  221.  318. 
405. 

Leddra,  William,  epistle  of,  204. 
Lumber  trade  in  Maine,  210. 
Leisure  Hours,  243. 
Letter  to  a  young  woman,  245. 

Locomotive  steam  engines,  important  invention  in, 
267. 

Lyell's  travels  in  North  America,  271. 
Lead  mines  of  Iowa,  287. 
Liberia,  letter  from,  327. 

Laing's  observations  on  the  European  people,  343. 

347.  354.  366. 
London  epistle,  362. 

 hospitals,  375. 

Lead  poisoning,  391. 
Lime,  for  apple  trees,  392. 

Menomotiies,  the,  5. 
Missouri  pottery,  19. 
Marble  ornamenting,  35. 
Manufacturer  in  distress,  35. 
Mechanical  action,  a  source  of  heat,  47. 
McCarty,  Ellen,  testimony  concerning,  91. 
Maxims,  103. 

Memorial  of  Friends  in  Indiana,  132. 
Moulds  in  sand  for  iron  founding,  136. 
Metals  obtained  from  different  substances,  144. 
Memorial  of  Friends  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 173. 

Masking,  effects  of;  two  children  frightened  to  death, 
187. 

Mammoth  cave,  another,  191. 

Mountain  cat,  a,  210. 

Mildness  of  the  past  winter,  218. 

Manufacture  of  steel  pens,  243. 

Moral  life,  no  preparation  for  death,  244. 


Make  your  wills,  288. 
Married  priests,  293. 
Mendicancy,  the  profits  of,  295. 
Miller's  England  and  its  People,  317.  325.  333.  341. 
346. 

Mine  under  the  sea,  a,  322. 

Mud  and  dust  of  London,  323. 

Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky,  330.  339. 

Mirage  on  the  plain  of  Hungary,  338. 

Mount  Washington,  385. 

Manners  and  customs  of  the  east,  389. 

Meat  biscuit,  390. 

Mouse  caught  in  a  turret  clock,  411. 

Marriages. — David  Hall  to  Amy  T.  Thomas,  16; 
Abraham  L.  Pennock,  Jr.  to  Abby  Jane  Aldrich, 
32  ;  Edward  Bottle  to  Martha  P.  Sharpless,  48 ; 
Cyrus  Cadwallader  to  Mary  E.  Scaltergood,  56  ; 
Samuel  C.  McGrew  to  Rachel  P.  Hoge  ;  John  G. 
Hoge  to  Elizabeth  Bundy,  64  ;  Ezra  Stokes  to  Mar- 
tha N.  Shreve,  80  ;  Richard  Cadbury  to  Lydia  C. 
Shinn,  104;  Isaac  Roberts,  Jr.  to  Mary  H.  Bacon  ; 
George  W.  Sheppard  to  Ruth  B.  Sheppard  ;  Levi  J. 
Hoops  to  Mary  Larken,  120  ;  Jaines  Wood  Tyson 
to  Elizabeth  W.  Dawson,  136  ;  John  P.  Clark  to 
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CHOLERA. 

THE  ASIATIC   CHOLERA   NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 
(Continued  from  vol.  23,  page  410.) 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  cholera  in 
Paris  in  1849,  appears  to  have  very  nearly 
corresponded  with  that  of  1831-2,  but  there 
was  this  remarkable  difference  :  in  1832,  two- 
thirds  of  the  deaths,  12,733  of  the  whole 
number,  occurred  in  the  month  of  April, 
while,  in  the  recent  instance,  the  deaths  in 
April  were  but  694,  and  the  greatest  mortality 
was  in  June.  In  England,  the  disease  reached 
its  greatest  height  in  Aug.  and  September,  and 
has  been  much  more  violent  than  on  its  for- 
mer visitation.  In  1831-2,  the  deaths  from 
cholera  in  the  metropolis  were  5,275.  In 
1849,  13,631,  exclusive  of  2,981  dealhs  by 
diarrhoea  ;  and  the  registrar-general's  reports 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  show  an 
excess  of  60,492  deaths  for  the  last  sum- 
mer quarter  over  the  summer  quarter  of  1845 
— an  excess  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the 
epidemic,  the  mortality  of  the  quarter  exceed- 
ing the  average  by  53  per  cent.  The  effects 
of  the  epidemic  may  also  be  traced  in  the  fal- 
ling off  in  the  number  of  births,  which  had 
been  140,361  for  the  summer  quarter  of  1848, 
but  only  135,200  in  1849,  exceeding  the  num- 
ber of  deaihs  by  only  164  ;  so  that,  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  common  estimate,  that  nearly 
300,000  persons  have  left  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom  within  the  last  twelvemonth, 
we  have  now  a  rapidly  decreasing  population 
It  may  be  noted  also  as  probable,  that  popu 
lation  has  remained  stationary,  or  been  turn 
ed  back  in  its  course  throughout  the  world  du 
ring  the  past  year,  for  no  part  of  the  globe  ap 
pears,  to  have  wholly  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  disease,  and  we  hear  of  it  as  appearing  at 
about  one  and  the  same  time  in  Russia  and 
Spain,  in  Paris  and  New  York,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  mortality  in  some  places  ex- 
lending  to  the  lower  animals. 

In  all  cases,  however,  we  find  the  mortality 


has  been  greatest  in  low-lying  districts.  On 
high  and  naturally  salubrious  situations,  com- 
paratively few  deaths  by  cholera  have  occurred, 
and  the  mortality  has  even  been  less  than  usu- 
al. In  London  it  was  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  district  between 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  Battersea,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  was  an  unreclaimed 
marsh  ;  and  the  low,  but  slightly  more  elevat- 
ed levels  of  Whitechapel,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
Shoreditch.  In  the  large  parishes  of  Maryle- 
bone  and  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  the 
greater  part  of  which  lie  between  50  and  100 
feet  above  high  water  mark,  deaths  were 
scarcely  above  the  average,  and  nowhere 
exceeded  the  births.  Although  most  destruc- 
tive on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  the  cho- 
lera did  not  touch  the  Surrey  Hills.  The  re- 
turns of  the  registrar-general  from  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  towns  are  situated  on 
elevated  lands,  as  in  central  and  Northern 
Devon,  Leicestershire,  and  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  state  the  population  to  have 
been  unusually  healthy,  and  the  deaths  below 
the  average.  The  exceptions  have  every- 
where been  of  the  kind  that  prove  the  rule. 
Cholera  was  fatal  among  some  labourers'  cot- 
tages, which  although  situated  on  the  hill-side, 
were  without  drainage,  surrounded  by  filth 
and  refuse,  and  exposed  to  the  malaria  of  an 
uncleansed  fish-pond. 

At  Leeds,  the  deputy-registrar  remarks, 
that  although  the  ravages  of  cholera  had  been 
truly  awful,  it  had  been  confined  in  his  dis- 
trict, almost  exclusively  to  that  part  of  the 
population  that  dwelt. in  cellars,  although  some 
times  better  drained,  than  the  unoccupied  cel- 
lars of  other  streets, — a  circumstance,  which 
makes  the  deputy-registrar  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  drainage,  he  not  perceiving  that 
malignant  vapours  are  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  that  spot  where  they  rise,  but  may 
flow  from  their  own  gravitation,  or  be  drifted 
by  the  wind  into  cellars  a  mile  distant. 

The  following  is  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  population,  in  some  of  the  towns  where 
the  mortality  was  greatest : — 

Deaths  from  Cholera  during  the  summer 
quarter  of  1849  : — 

Mata.  Females. 

Hull  1  in  28  1  in  28 

Plymouth  1  "   38  1  "  46 

Merihyr  Tydvil  1  «   39  1  «'  39 

Portsea  Island  1  "   44  I  "  50 

Liverpool  1  "  47  1  »«  43 

Tynemoj  h  1  "   61  1  "  64 


Bristol 


66 


78 


Of  the  numerous  communications,  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Health  to  throw  light 
upon  the  causes  of  the  epidemic,  perhaps,  the 


following,  addressed  to  Lord  Carlisle  by  Mr. 
EL  B.  Martin,  harbour-master  of  Ramsg.u  , 
is  one  of  the  most  important. 

"  During  the  heats  of  the  last  days  of  Au- 
gust, having  a  considerable  body  of  officers 
and  men  un4er  my  surve-ilance,  I  watched 
their  state  and  habits  with  great  care  and  anx- 
iety. I  knew  they  were  exposed  in  no  com- 
mon degree  to  all  the  admitted  predisposing 
causes.  Some  were  occasionally  at  work  in 
a  sewer  in  progress  ;  others  in  a  coffer-dam, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  fetid  mud,  and  offensive 
sullage.  All  were  employed,  in  a  harbour  par- 
tially dry  at  low-water,  and  with  a  hot  sun, 
liable  to  exhalations  from  decomposed  marine 
exuvise  ;  yet,  to  my  great  consolation,  all  these 
poor  men,  thus  employed,  continued  well.  The 
exception  is  extraordinary.  The  crew  of  my 
steam  towing-vessel  Samson,  continually  em- 
ployed in  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  when  at  home 
living  in  well  ventilated,  comfortable  houses, 
temperate  in  their  habits,  hale  and  young  ;  and 
yet  they  were  attacked,  under  the  following  cu« 
rious  and  interesting  circumstances.  At  mid- 
night of  the  31st  of  Aug.,  the  Samson  proceed- 
ed to  the  Goodwin  Sands,  where  they  were  em- 
ployed under  the  Trinity  agent,  assisting  in 
work  carried  on  there  by  that  corporation. 
While  there,  ut  3  a.  m.  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber,  a  hot  humid  haze,  with  a  bog-like  smell, 
passed  over  them ;  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  men  there  employed  instantly  felt  a  nau- 
sea. They  were  in  two  parties.  One  man 
at  work  on  the  sand  was  obliged  to  be  carri- 
ed to  the  boat ;  and  before  they  reached  the 
steam-vessel  at  anchor,  the  cramps  and 
spasms  had  supervened  upon  the  vomitings; 
but  here  they  found  two  of  the  party  on  board 
affected,  and  after  heaving  up  the  anchor  they 
returned  with  all  despatch  they  could  to 
Ramsgate.  Hot  baths  were  immediately  put 
in  requisition,  and  by  proper  medical  treat- 
ment they  were  convalescent  in  a  few  days. 
Here,  then,  is  a  marked  case,  without  one 
known  predisposing  local  cause  ;  while  our  la- 
bourers escaped  surrounded  by  local  and  con- 
tinual disadvantages.  Doubtless  it  was  atmos- 
pheric, and  in  the  hot  blast  of  pestilence  which 
passed  over  them.       *  *  * 

"  My  men  were  carried  home,  where  every 
comfort  awaited  them,  and  not  a  member  of 
their  families  was  infected." 

The  facts  to  be  noticed  here  are — first  the 
connection  of  cholera  with  "  a  humid  haze 
with  bog-like  smell,"  corresponding  with  the 
"  stinking  mists"  remarked  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
and,  second,  the  circumstance  that  it  was  soon 
after  midnight,  or  at  3,  a.  m.  when  the  crow 
of  the  Samson  were  attacked  ;  while  fourteen 
men  who  had  been  employed  in  the  daytime 
in  the  docks,  amid  fetid  exhalations,  under  a 
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hot  sun,  continued  well.  Here  we  have  again 
the  most  decisive  evidence,  not  that  fetid  exha- 
lations are  harmless,  as  Mr.  Martin  would 
seem  to  infer,  hut  that  they  are  least  hurtful 
when  most  rapidly  disengaged  and  expanded 
hy  the  action  of  heat ;  and  that  in  their  effects 
upon  human  beings,  their  malignity  depends 
upon  the  accidents  of  temperature  and  winds 
ihtit  may  cause  them  to  sweep  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  a  concentrated  form. 
For  aught  that  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary, 
the  "  humid  haze"  seen  by  Mr.  Martin  may 
have  been  impregnated  with  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  exhaled  the  day  before  from  the 
very  dock  he  has  described. 

The  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  appears 
to  be  the  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  all 
epidemics  ;  but  the  effect  is  not  produced  by 
aqueous  vapour  alone,  for  an  ordinary  Scotch 
mist  will  hurt  nobody  ;  the  vapour  must  be 
impregnated  with  poisonous  gasses.  It,  then, 
naturally  produces  the  same  effect  upon  the 
lungs  as  poisoned  water  upon  the  stomach  ; 
and  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  numerous 
cases,  quoted  by  the  registrars  and  the  Board 
of  Health — as  for  example,  the  deaths  in 
Wandsworth-terrace — cholera  has  been  di- 
rectly induced  by  the  contamination  of  a 
spring  or  well  with  a  neighbouring  sewer. 
No  matter  whether  the  elements  of  putridity 
enter  the  system  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid  form, 
they  will  in  either  case  produce  a  like  result. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  summer  of 
1849  was  not  one  of  great  humidity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  unusually  dry  season,  less 
rain  falling  in  the  latitude  south  of  53,  than 
the  average  of  seasons,  but  more  rain  than 
the  average  in  the  north  of  England.  A 
warm  and  dry  season,  however,  is  the  one 
most  favourable  to  the  process  of  exhalation  ; 
and  in  marshy  districts,  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  aqueous 
vapours  to  arrest  the  upward  course  of  dele- 
terious gases,  and  to  hold  them  in  combina- 
tion. Although  the  season  was  warm  and 
dry,  Mr.  Glacier,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  tells  us  that  the  period  from  Au- 
gust the  20th  to  September  15th,  when  the 
cholera  was  at  its  height  in  London,  "  was 
distinguished  by  a  thick  and  stagnant  atmos- 
phere, and  the  air  was  for  the  most  part  close 
and  oppressive."  He  adds,  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  at  the  time  was  about  one- 
half  its  usual  amount. 

"  On  many  days  when  a  strong  breeze  was 
blowing  on  the  top  of  the  observatory,  and 
over  Black-heath,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
motion  in  the  air  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  ;  and  this  remarkable  calm  continu- 
ed for  some  days  together,  particularly  from 
August  19  to  24,  on  the  29th,  from  September 
1  to  10,  and  after  September  15.  On  Sep- 
tember 11  and  12  the  whole  mass  of  the  air 
at  all  places  was  in  motion,  and  the  first  time 
for  nearly  three  weeks  the  hills  at  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  were  seen  clearly  from  Green- 
wich. After  the  15th  of  September  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter  the  air  was  in  very  little 
motion. 

"From  the  published  observations  of  the 
strength  of  the  wind  daily  at  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  would  seem  that  the  air  has  been 


for  days  together  in  a  stagnant  state  at  all 
places  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  is  small." 

(To  be  continued.) 


IRELAND. 

(Continued  from  vol.  23,  page  414.) 

Dean  Swift,  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of 
mankind,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  Ireland,  in  a  sermon  on  her  condition,  draws 
a  picture  that  differs  very  little  from  what  he 
wouid  now  see  : — 

"  In  most  parts  of  this  kingdom  the  natives 
are  from  their  infancy  so  given  up  to  idleness 
and  sloth,  that  they  often  choose  to  beg  or 
steal,  rather  than  to  supply  themselves  by  their 
own  labour.  They  marry  without  the  least 
view  or  thought  of  being  able  to  make  any 
provision  for  their  families  ;  and  whereas  in 
all  industrious  nations  children  are  looked  upon 
as  a  help  to  their  parents,  with  us,  for  want  of 
being  early  trained  to  work,  they  are  intoler- 
able burdens  at  home,  and  a  grievous  charge 
upon  the  public,  as  appeareth  from  the  vast 
number  of  ragged  and  naked  children  led  about 
by  strolling  women,  and  trained  up  in  ignor- 
ance and  ail  manner  of  vice.  The  farmers 
and  cottagers  almost  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
real  beggars,  as  any  to  whom  we  give  our 
charity  in  the  streets.  Alas  !  the  whole  nation 
is  almost  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  disadvan- 
tages we  lie  under,  and  the  hardships  we  are 
forced  to  bear ;  the  baseness,  ignorance, 
thoughtlessness,  squandering  temper,  slavish 
nature,  and  uncleanly  manner  of  living  of  the 
poor  popish  natives,  together  with  the  cruel 
oppression  of  their  landlords — I  say,  that  in 
such  a  nation,  how  can  we  otherwise  expect 
than  to  he  overrun  with  objects  of  misery  and 
want  V'— Scott's  Swift,  viii.  124. 

Arthur  Young,  the  most  pains-taking,  can- 
did, and  judicious  of  agricultural  inquirers, 
made  what  we  may  call  a  professional  tour  in 
Ireland  in  1776,  and  subsequently  a  more  pro- 
tracted visit.  About  forty  years  after  Swift's 
Sermon,  his  description,  the  result  of  extensive 
personal  observation,  has  the  same  leading 
traits : — 

"  The  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  per- 
sons of  considerable  fortune,  are  pretty  much 
the  same  everywhere — at  least  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  amongst  the  common  people  that  we  must 
look  for  those  traits  by  which  we  discriminate 
a  national  character.  The  circumstances 
which  struck  me  most  in  the  common  Irish, 
were  vivacity  and  a  great  and  eloquent  volu- 
bility of  speech.  Lazy  to  excess  at  work, 
but  at  play  they  show  the  greatest  agility. 
Curiosity  insatiable — hospitality  to  all  comers, 
be  their  own  poverty  ever  so  pinching — warm 
friends,  revengeful  enemies,  hard  drinkers  and 
quarrelsome — great  liars,  but  civil,  submissive 
and  obedient." — Young's  Tour  in  Ireland, 
part  ii.  p.  75. 

Besides  this  general  description,  he  com- 
plains, in  almost  every  district  that  he  visits, 
of  the  striking  absence  of  industry;  and  in 
some  cases  he  observes,  that  nothing  but  abso- 
lute hunger  will  force  them  to  work.    In  the 


county  of  Wexford,  however,  he  fell  in  with 
what  he  calls  '  a  Saxon  colony,'  the  descen- 
dants of  the  first  English  settlers  in  Ireland ; 
and  here  he  sees  a  sudden  change. 

"  These  people  are  uncommonly  industrious, 
and  a  most  quiet  race.  In  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  robbery. 
The  little  farmers  live  very  comfortably  and 
happily,  and  many  of  them  are  worth  several 
hundred  pounds.  They  all  speak  a  broken 
Saxon  language,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
knows  anything  of  Irish.  They  are  evidently 
a  distinct  people,  and  I  could  not  but  remark, 
that  their  features  and  cast  of  countenance  va- 
ried very  much  from  the  native  Irish.  The 
girls  and  women  are  handsomer,  having  better 
features  and  complexions.  Indeed  the  women 
amongst  the  lower  classes  in  general  in  Ire- 
land, are  as  ugly  as  the  women  of  fashion  [the 
English  race]  are  handsome.  The  industry 
of  these  [Saxon]  people,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  several  particulars,  is  superior  to 
their  neighbours,  and  their  better  living  and 
habitations,  are  also  distinctions  not  to  be  for- 
gotten."— lb.  p.  82. 

Mrs.  Hall,  visiting  that  same  district  in 
1837,  observes  a  peculiarity  which  we  doubt 
whether  she  would  have  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland  : — 

"  I  journeyed  from  Bannow  to  Wexford,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  without  encountering 
a  single  beggar,  or  even  one  who  appeared  to 
need  alms." — Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish 
Life,  i.  43. 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  in  Ireland,  intro- 
duced about  the  reign  of  George  I.,  coloniea 
of  German  Protestants  (Palatines,  as  they 
were  called)  to  work  model  farms  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates  and  the  instruction 
of  their  native  tenants,  with  some  temporary 
success  in  the  first  point,  but  little  or  none  in 
the  second  ;  and  the  isolated  Germans,  of 
whom  Young  saw  some  so  late  as  1776,  have 
been  long  since  overpowered  and  lost  in  the 
general  laziness  and  misery. 

"  Their  improvements  have  been  ploughing 
with  the  wheel  plough,  which,  wiih  two  horses, 
works  easily  without  a  driver.  They  brought 
in  cars  with  wheels  ;  there  were  only  sliding 
ones  before.  They  also  sow  all  their  potatoes 
in  drills  with  the  plough,  and  also  plough  them 
out,  and  this  with  great  success — but  nobody 
follows  them  !" — Young,  p.  303. 

Then  follows  (pp.  311-317)  a  detail  of  the 
superior  industry,  economy,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, personal  cleanliness,  and  comforts  of 
these  naturalized  Germans,  which  afforded  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  unhappy  Irish  who 
would  not  "  follow  them."  Their  hard  work- 
ing women  especially,  afforded  a  "  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  Irish  ladies"  One  of  these  colo- 
nies was  established  by  Mr.  Quin  (ancestor  oi 
Lord  Dunraven),  on  his  estate  of  Adare,  neai 
Limerick.  Mrs.  Quin  endeavoured  to  stimu- 
late "  the  Irish  ladies"  to  imitate  the  industri- 
ous Germans  : — 

"Ever  attentive  to  introduce  whatever  can 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  hei 
Irish  tenants,  Mrs.  Quin  offered  premiums  to 
induce  the  women  to  make  hay,  cloaks,  stock- 
ings, &c,  &c. — but  all  would  not  do  !" — lb. 
p.  311. 
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We  need  not  make  any  special  extracts 
from  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworlh's  exquisite  il- 
lustrations of  Ireland  prior  to  the  Union — they 
■re  in  every  one's  memory,  and  have  left  im- 
pressions of  the  improvidence,  thoughtlessness, 
and  indolence  of  the  Irish  character,  which, 
though  exhibited  in  a  ficlive  shape,  have  always 
been  recognized  as  exact  copies  from  the  life. 
Mr.  Croker,  in  his  "  State  of  Ireland,  Past  and 
Present,"  published  in  1807,  when  the  only 
bias  on  his  impartiality  must  have  been  in  fa- 
vour of  his  country,  gives  substantially  the 
same  picture  that  Young  had  done  thirty  years 
before.  After  sketching  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  nation,  he  proceeds: — 
.  "  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  of  late 
utterly,  and  is  still  almost  barbarous.  In  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  they  are  neither  active  nor 
expert ;  hereditary  indolence  would  incline 
them  to  employ  their  lands  in  pasturage,  and 
it  is  always  more  easy  to  induce  them  to  take 
arms  [in  insurrections]  than  to  cultivate  the 
earth  and  wait  on  the  seasons.  When  not 
driven  by  necessity  to  labour,  they  willingly 
consume  whole  days  in  sloth,  or  as  willingly 
employ  them  in  riot:  strange  diversity  of  na- 
ture, to  love  indolence  and  hate  quiet !  Who 
will  call  this  people  civilized,  or  wonder  that 
they  are  turbulent?" — State  of Ireland,  xxv.- 
xxvii. 

In  a  lighter  strain,  but  to  the  same  serious 
and  melancholy  conclusion,  is  the  more  recent 
evidence  (183S)  of  the  elegant  and  kind-heart- 
ed Lndy  Chatterton  : — 

"  It  is  the  fashion  to  attribute  to  England, 
all,  or  most,  of  Ireland's  sufferings ;  but  I 
think  a  dispassionate  and  accurate  view  of 
Ireland  would  prove  that  a  mistake,  .  .  .  and 
that  from  the  strange  character  of  its  people 
the  principal  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  Ire- 
land arise.  What  must  strike  a  stranger  most 
in  a  visit  to  Ireland,  if  he  happen  to  preserve 
his  own  senses,  is  the  utter  deficiency  of  that 
useful  quality,  common  sense.  It  seems  as 
if  there  were  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Ireland,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  common  sense  and  moderation  in  its  inha- 
bitants, and  which  is  not  without  an  influence 
even  on  those  who  go  there  with  their  brains 
fairly  stocked  with  that  most  useful  quality. 
Common  sense,  I  repeat,  is  lamentably  want- 
ed ;  and  this  occasions  all  other  wants.  Want 
of  sense  peeps  through  the  open  door  and  stuf- 
fed-up  window  of  every  hovel.  It  is  plainly 
stamped  on  everything  that  is  done  or  left  un- 
done. You  may  trace  it  in  the  dung-heap 
which  obstructs  the  path  to  the  cabin,  in  the 
smoke  which  finds  an  outlet  through  every 
opening  but  a  chimney.  You  may  see  it  in 
the  warm  cloaks  which  are  worn  in  the  hot- 
test day  in  summer,  in  the  manner  a  peasant 
girl  carries  her  basket  behind  her  back  ;  this  is 
generally  done  by  folding  her  cloak — her  only 
cloak — round  it,  and  thus  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  the  basket  on  this  garment,  of  course 
to  its  no  small  detriment.  This  same  want  of 
sense  lurks,  too,  under  the  great  heavy  coat 
which  the  men  wear  during  violent  exertion 
in  hot  weather.  In  short,  it  is  obvious  in  a 
thousand  ways." — Rambles  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  i.  18,  19. 

And  Mrs.  Hall— Irish  by  birth,  as  Lady 


Chatterton  is  by  adoption — is  driven  in  the 
first  pages  of  her  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Irish  Life,"  to  exclaim  on  the  absurdity  of 
one  of  the  peasantry  : — 

"  Irish  all  over  I  The  people  here  are  con- 
stantly reasoning — like  madmen,  right  from 
wrong  principles — or  like  fools,  wrong  from 
right  ones  ;  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  till  a 
complete  change  is  made  in  their  managing 
and  management." — i.  49. 

Mr.  Burness,  a  Scotch  land-steward  and 
practical  agriculturist,  who  had  managed  the 
Duke  of  Manchester's  estates  both  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire and  Armagh,  and  is  therefore 
practically  intimate  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  three  countries,  computes  from  the  statis- 
tical returns,  that  a  million  of  Irish  labourers 
are  employed  on  about  one-third,  or  at  most 
one-half,  the  quantity  of  arable  land  that  is 
tilled  in  a  much  higher  style  by  a  million  of 
British  labourers  in  England  and  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  He  found  loo,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, that  one  Englishman  did  double  the 
work  of  an  Irishman  ;  and  that  on  the  whole, 
any  assigned  quantity  of  labour  was  dearer  in 
Ireland  than  in  England — although  the  Irish 
rale  of  wages  was  barely  half  that  of  England  ; 
"  and  yet,"  he  adds — 

"  You  will  find  this  people  stirring  up  one 
another  by  noisy  declamations  and  clamorous 
complaint  against  the  laws  of  the  United  King- 
dom— the  whole  terminating  in  tumult  and 
agrarian  outrage." — p.  13. 

And  finally,  to  bring  down  the  evidence  to 
the  latest  period,  and  from  a  quarter  the  least 
susceptible  to  any  Anglican  bias,  hear  what 
Mr.  Owen  Madden  writes  in  1848.  After 
stating  the  great  improvements  effected  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Mr.  Anderson,  a  Scotchman,  he 
says  : — 

"  I  cannot  help  reflecting,  what  a  vast  deal 
of  good  would  result  from  scattering  a  hun- 
dred Andersons  through  Munster  and  Con- 
naught — a  hundred  men  self-reliant  and  enter- 
prising. We  are  eternally  told  of  the  cruelties 
of  England  at  such  a  time  ;  of  the  bigotry  and 
tyranny  of  the  Protestants  in  such  a  reign  ; 
of  the  tumults  and  rebellions  of  the  Catholics 
at  another  time.  All  these  past  evils  are  plead- 
ed to  slop  the  censure  of  present  apathy  and 
of  contemporary  indolence." — Revelations  of 
Ireland,  p.  284. 

f  Remainder  next  week."] 
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Email's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  vol.  23,  page  400.) 

From  Kasan  they  pursued  their  journey 
north-easterly  through  Arsk,  Malmuish,  and 
other  towns  to  Perm.  About  sixty-five  miles 
from  Kasan,  and  some  15  or  20  before  reach- 
ing Malmuish,  they  observed  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  rocks,  a  quartzose  red  sandstone 
— a  deep-lying  member  of  the  stratified  series 
— making  its  appearance  on  the  declivities 
along  the  road.  They  also  noticed  that  the 
direction  of  the  frequently  recurring  valleys 
was  now  perpendicular  to  that  of  their  route. 
From  these  circumstances,  they  perceived  that 


they  were  "  already  crossing  the  foremost  of 
the  Uralian  heights." 

At  Malmuish  there  are  traces  of  gold  in  the 
alluvial  soil,  but  in  quantities  too  small  to  be 
worth  working,  so  near  the  richer  deposits  in 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Ural. 

Dubrova,  57  miles  south-west  of  Perm,  "  is 
a  thriving  Russian  village,  the  well-condition- 
ed fields  of  which  are  environed  by  thick 
woods."  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama, 
a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  remarkable  for  its 
tortuous  and  circuitous  course:  after  flowing 
530  miles,  it  passes  within  less  than  50  miles 
of  its  source. 

"  In  the  evening,  a  little  before  we  arrived 
at  Dubrova,  we  saw,  on  the  open  plain  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  a  caravan  of  many  hundred 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  who  had 
there  unyoked  their  kibitkas,  and  tilegues, 
which  were  laden  with  all  their  worldly  goods, 
had  lighted  fires,  and  were  preparing  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  We 
were  told  that  they  were  '  Bdrskie  Lyudi,' 
that  is  to  say,  '  lords'  people,  or  serfs,  who 
had  been  hitherto  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Great  Novgorod,  but  were  now  removing  to 
new  and  better  abodes  in  Asia.'  They  seem- 
ed themselves  to  be  pleased  with  the  journey. 
I  subsequently  saw  these  emigrants  settled 
down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural,  in  the 
iron-works  of  Tagilsk,  which  belong  to  the 
Dimidof  family;  but  I  felt  loath  to  ask  them 
whether  the  owner  of  their  new  abodes  had 
purchased  them  of  another  proprietor,  or  whe- 
ther, as  is  more  likely,  after  their  journey  of 
1200  miles,  they  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  territorial  lord.  In  truth,  great  mi- 
grations such  as  this,  are  much  more  remark- 
able now-a-days  than  they  were  at  the  time 
when  the  chief,  in  the  nomadic  fashion,  used 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people,  and 
lead  them  in  their  wanderings,  but  the  liking 
of  the  people  for  a  strolling  life  remains  un- 
changed. At  the  same  time,  they  conceive 
themselves  to  be  in  their  own  country,  so  long 
as  they  hear  the  Russian  language  spoken, 
and  hence  it  is,  that  they  never  look  upon  ex- 
ile to  Siberia  as  a  severe  punishment." 

On  the  25th  of  Eighth  month,  our  travellers 
reached  Perm.  The  fields  of  wheat  in  the 
neighbourhood,  "  were  still  green,  but  promis- 
ed an  abundant  harvest." 

"  As  the  name  of  Perm  is  usually  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  wealth  derived  from  the 
Uralian  mines,  one  is  surprised  at  the  simple, 
unpretending  style  of  the  place,  for  good  stone 
buildings  are  seen  only  here  and  there;  but 
the  houses  in  general  consist  of  several  wood- 
en structures  of  a  single  story,  ranged  round  a 
quadrangular  court,  which  is  divided  from  the 
sheet  by  a  boarded  fence.  Single  portions 
of  these  congregated  dwellings,  exhibit  occa- 
sionally a  more  light  and  elegant  style,  and 
are  coloured  outside.  These  contain  the  sum- 
mer apartments,  while  the  double  screens, 
formed  of  black  timbers  joined  together,  are 
the  rampart-like  walls  of  the  winter  apartments 
and  offices.  The  streets  are  kept  very  clean, 
and  have  at  the  sides  the  mostovie,  or  raised 
wooden  footways. 

"  Here,  too,  our  drivers  conducted  us,  with- 
out asking  a  question,  to  the  house  of  one  of 
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the  wealthier  inhabitants,  in  which  all  stran- 
gers are  received  with  hospitality  ;  but  private 
individuals  in  this  case,  make  some  payment, 
at  their  discretion,  while  officers  travelling 
in  the  service  of  the  stale  conceive  themselves 
entitled  to  gratuitous  entertainment." 

VVhile  at  this  place  they  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring copper  mines  of  Achinsk,  and  left  Perm 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Eighth  month,  for 
Yekaterinburg,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ura- 
lian  Chain. 

At  Kirgishansk,  172  miles  on  their  way, 
they  met  wilh  "  several  wagons,  which,  attend- 
ed by  an  officer  of  the  mines,  were  conveying 
to  St.  Petersburg  a  quantity  of  the  noble  metals 
(gold  and  platinum)  obtained  in  the  district  of 
Yekaterinburg.  These  valuable  productions 
of  the  Uralian  mines  are  always  conveyed  by 
the  road,  the  river  navigation  not  being  free 
from  danger  for  such  freight.  They  are  only 
extraordinary  remittances  which  are  de- 
spatched at  this  season;  for  what  are  proper- 
ly called  the  Uralian  gold-caravans,  which 
are  joined  at  Yekaterinburg  by  similar  cara- 
vans from  the  smelting-houses  of  Koluivan, 
begin  their  journey  in  March." 

"  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  we  had 
left  Kirgishansk,  and  as  we  were  between  the 
14th  and  15th  verst-stone*  from  that  place, 
our  guide  informed  us  that  we  were  on  the 
boundary  of  Asia. 

"  For  the  boundary  between  the  two  conti- 
nents, the  Russians  have  here  very  arbitrari- 
ly selected  an  inconsiderable  chain  of  hills, 
which  rises  200  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country  (its  total  elevation  being  from  1250 
to  1350  feet,)  and,  running  north,  forms  a  se- 
condary water-partition,  such  as  we  had  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  preceding  portion  of  our 
journey." 

"  In  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  a  point  to 
which  universal  consent  assigned  so  much  im. 
portance  would  not  surely  have  been  left  with- 
out some  striking  monument ;  for  even  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  bounds  of  two  compa- 
ratively petty  provinces  were  indicated  by  a 
pillar,  having  inscribed  on  one  side,  '  This  is 
Peloponnesus,  and  not  Ionia  ;'  and,  on  the 
other,  '  This  is  Ionia,  and  not  Peloponnesus.' 
But  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
boundary  between  two  great  divisions  of  the 
earth  is  not  thought  worthy  of  any  special 
mark,  may  be  hailed  as  a  pleasing  sign  of  the 
greater  facility  of  movement  which  is  now  en- 
joyed by  mankind. 

"  Nevertheless,  we  left,  —  in  a  sportive 
mood, — a  memorial  of  our  visit  to  this  point, 
which,  for  the  imagination,  of  the  geogra- 
pher at  least,  is  not  without  some  interest. 
We  enclosed  in  a  bottle  a  paper  containing 
the  names  of  the  travellers  and  the  object  of 
their  journey,  written  in  Latin,  and  buried  it 
in  the  wood  on  the  south  side  of  the  road." 

Twenty-two  miles  further  on  they  passed 
some  of  the  numerous  smelting  furnaces  in 
this  region,  and  two  miles  beyond  attained  an 
elevation  of  1600  feet  above  the  ocean,  " the 
highest  point  on  the  road  between  Perm  and 
Yekaterinburg."  As  the  road  descends 
gradually  from  this  point,  "  many  mountain 


*  The  Russian  verst  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 


tops  of  great  elevation,  are  to  be  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  way,  all  covered  to  the  summit 
with  tall  firs.  Our  guides  had  remarked  that 
the  snow  lay  longer  in  the  spring  on  these 
summits  than  on  the  road  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  positively  declared  that  on  none  of 
them  did  the  snow  remain  throughout  the 
summer  :  so  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
make  a  road  over  the  Ural,  which  rises  no- 
where beyond  an  elevation  of  1600  feet,  but  it 
is  manifest  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
pass,  there  is  no  mountain  top  which  rises 
500  feet  higher." 

On  the  31st  of  Eighth  month  they  arrived  at 
Yekaterinburg,  which  "  forms  the  key  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  is  the  Capital  of  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Ural."  In  its  external 
aspect  there  is  "  much  that  reminds  one  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Europe."  From  this 
place  Erman  and  his  company  made  several 
excursions  for  the  purpose  of  extending,  their 
magnetic  observations,  and  of  visiting  the 
smelting  works  and  mines  of  the  southern 
Ural.  Nevyansk,  with  a  population  of  about 
10,000,  the  greater  part  serfs,  the  descendants 
of  exiles,  is  one  of  the  numerous  towns  of 
this  region  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
neighbouring  mines.  At  this  place  some  gold 
is  obtained,  but  iron  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  mining  operations.  At  Tagilsk  not  far 
distant,  where  the  smelting  furnaces  with  their 
dependencies  occupy  a  space  of  two  square 
miles,  both  copper  and  iron  are  extensively 
worked. 

All  the  older  furnaces  in  Russia  "  contrast 
strongly  wilh  German  mill-works,  by  the  bold- 
ness and  simplicity  with  which  water  power 
is  applied  to  mechanical  purposes ;  no  long 
water-course  is  ever  dug  to  raise  the  level,  but 
an  entire  valley  dammed  up  at  once  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  from  which  a 
gigantic  wooden  caisson  conducts  the  water 
required  to  the  forges  of  an  entire  village  at 
once,  through  lateral  spouts." 

"  In  the  south  Ural  works,  heat  is  econo- 
mised by  passing  the  flame,  issuing  from  the 
smelting  furnace,  over  the  horizontal  layers 
of  the  ore,  as  prepared  for  roasting :  it  is  then 
conducted  through  a  chimney,  of  perhaps  30 
feet  in  height,  on  which  it  deposits  the  minute 
particles  of  ore  carried  off  by  the  revolving 
column  of  smoke,  in  spiral  ridges,  which  have 
a  most  illusive  resemblance  to  the  tubular  hae- 
matite found  in  nature,  aDd  furnish  another 
instance  of  the  analogy  between  the  products 
of  the  smelting  houses,  and  several  fossils  de- 
posited upon  open  fissures  in  the  earth." 

"  Most  of  the  serfs  in  the  private  works, 
seem  content  with  their  lot;  which  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  acknowledged  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  their  masters.  Not- 
withstanding the  hereditary  tenure  of  their  do- 
mains, the  zavodchiks  (proprietors  of  facto- 
ries) seem  less  possessed  than  the  other  nobles 
of  Russia,  with  the  blind  persuasion  of  a  dif- 
ference in  race  between  themselves  and  their 
serfs.  Such  prejudices  appear  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  indolence  alone,  and  incompatible 
with  a  state  where  influence  and  power  is  to 
be  maintained  by  activity  and  energy. 

"  At  four  in  the  morning,  the  entire  of  the 
labouring  population, — that  is,  all  males  of  up- 


wards of  twelve  years  old, — assemble  at  the 
office  of  the  works.  The  women  may  take  a 
part,  or  not,  in  their  labours,  as  they  think 
proper.  The  tasks  of  the  day  are  then  as- 
signed them  by  the  overseer  (prikashchik)  ; 
but  so  that  the  masters,  in  any  process,  have 
always  the  same  work  to  execute,  while  the 
occupations  of  the  rest  may  be  different  every 
day.  The  lists  of  the  workmen  engaged  are 
checked  over,  regularly,  by  the  intendent,  (up- 
ravitel)  of  the  works,  and  despatched  to  the 
proprietor  from  time  to  time.  The  hours  of 
labour  are  from  half-past  four  to  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  again  from  twelve  to  seven  in 
the  evening  ;  and  the  wages  are  8\  kopeks 
(less  than  a  penny)  a  day,  or  about  nine  Prus- 
sian dollars  per  year.  Extra  labourers,  wo- 
men and  girls,  receive  ten  kopeks  ;  but  boys, 
only  six  or  eight.  Such  remuneration  would 
be  totally  inadequate  lo  the  incessant  labour 
required,  but  for  the  rations  from  the  stores  of 
the  establishment,  to  which  they  are  entitled 
besides. 

"  Following  the  regulations  of  similar  in- 
stitutions, which  are  immediately  dependent 
on  the  crown,  the  allowance,  for  a  married 
person,  is  two  poods  (80lbs.)  of  rye  meal  per 
month  ;  this  is  called  the  Payok.  Males,  un- 
der sixteen,  and  unmarried  women,  receive 
only  the  half  of  this;  an  arrangement  which 
is  necessarily  an  inducement  to  early  mar- 
riages. The  women  are  often  married  at  sev- 
enteen ;  still  a  large  family  of  children  is  so 
rare  among  them,  that  five  is  looked  upon  as 
an  unusual  number. 

"  Aged  persons,  when  past  their  work,  only 
receive  this  allowance  when  they  have  no  chil- 
dren. It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  though 
this  quantity  is  generally  given,  still  certain 
drawbacks  are  made,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  monthly  wages,  varying  according  to  the 
price  of  rye,  and  the  earnings  of  individuals  ; 
so  that,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  an 
able  workman  may  have  but  a  little  more  than 
twenty-two  Prussian  silver  groschen  (two  shil- 
lings) per  month,  to  procure  all  other  necessa- 
ries but  meal.  According  to  the  present  price 
of  corn  here,  this  sum  is  worth  fifteen  times  as 
much  as  it  would  be  in  Germany  :  and  besides, 
the  work-people  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  buying  nearly  every  article  of  their  con- 
sumption, at  public  stores,  supplied  and  con- 
ducted upon  a  system  of  the  most  judicious 
disinterestedness.  Markets  are  also  held,  sev- 
eral times  in  the  year,  for  the  sale  of  goods 
made  by  the  free  artisans,  who  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  basarnik,  or  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

"  The  workmen  have  each  his  own  house  ; 
and  several  have  horses,  cows,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals  besides,  for  which  they  have 
the  right  of  taking  hay — their  only  fodder — 
on  the  common  field.  At  hay-time,  the  whole 
population  is,  unless  in  very  extraordinary 
cases,  discharged  from  the  factory,  and  pro- 
ceed into  the  surrounding  woods,  where  they 
sometimes  remain  encamped  for  six  weeks. 
The  time  allowed  by  law  is  only  twenty-eight 
days;  but,  as  they  are  often  delayed  by  the 
weather,  it  is  commonly  found  necessary  to 
extend  this  indulgence.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  the  hay-harvest  is  owing  to  the 
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value  of  the  services  of  ihe  horse,  both  to  in- 
dividuals ami  to  the  community  at  large. 

"  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
business,  in  which  all  have  an  interest,  the 
period  of  activity  for  the  iron-works  returns — 
smelting,  forging,  and  preparing  for  the  ex- 
ports of  the  ensuing  spring.  This  branch  of 
service,  as  connected  with  the  establishments 
on  the  Ural,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

"  The  free  hired  aitisans  prosecute  their  la- 
bonrs  in  another  department — the  manufac- 
ture of  rifles,  which  find  a  sale  in  every  part  of 
Siberia.  The  barrels  are  thoroughly  welded, 
and  carefully  bored,  and  rifled  ;  but  too  thick 
for  the  caliber  of  the  piece.  The  ordinary 
price  charged  to  the  traders  is  ten  roobles 
each  ;  the  locks  come  from  Tula  ;  but  are  pro- 
cured immediately  from  Nijnei  Novgorod. 

M  The  people  employed  in  the  offices  con- 
nected with  the  works,  receive  from  30  to  400 
roobles  [from  §22  to  $300]  yearly  salary." 

"  The  mining  population  is  exclusively  Rus- 
sian. The  aborigines,  whether  Bashkirs  or 
Voguls,  have  never  yet  been  induced  to  en- 
gage in  such  labours.  The  only  exception  to 
this  occurs  in  the  government  of  Perm,  to  the 
west  of  the  Kama,  where  the  Finnish  branch 
of  the  Permyaks,  who  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
Voguls,  have  formed  a  permanent  settlement, 
under  the  family  of  Stroganov. 

"  One  of  the  relics  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  Nevyansk,  is  the  carriage  in  which  one  of 
the  princes,  Gagarin,  made  a  journey  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  Ural,  in  the  time  of  Peter  I. 
Its  windows  are  of  mica  ;  the  wheels  unusual- 
ly small,  not  more  than  three  feet  diameter  ; 
it  is  considered  here  a  work  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  The  luxurious  entertainment, 
which  we  received  at  this  castle,  may  be  in 
some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  yearly  expen- 
diture of  the  overseer  is  entered  under  the 
head  of  '  provisions,  liquors,  conveyance,  &c, 
for  useful  friends  ;'  so  that  the  general  hospi- 
tality of  these  little  mercantile  principalities, 
which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  law,  may 
lave  originated  in  speculative  attentions  to 
ravelling  merchants." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

THE  MENOMONIES. 

The  Menomonies  during  the  past  summer, 
sent  a  deputation  to  explore  the  region  assign- 
id  them,  on  the  Crow-wing  river.  The  Sub- 
ndian  Agent  accompanied  them.  i  They  made 
he  circuit  of  their  allotment,  and,  from  various 
>oints,  penetrated  the  interior.  They  found 
he  country,  as  they  had  anticipated,  not  capa- 
ile  of  supporting  them.  On  their  return  to 
Visconsin,  they  so  fur  influenced  the  Sub-In- 
ian  Agent,  as  to  induce  him  to  take  the  nine 
iead  chiefs  of  the  nation  to  Washington,  that 
hey  might  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  the 
lemency  of  the  President.  They  arrived  at 
he  capital  on  the  30th  ult.  In  passing  through 
'hiladelphia,  the  Friends  who  had  visited 
hem  in  the  summer  of  1849,  were  notified  of 
his  movement  and  their  aid  solicited.  Accord- 
igly»  on  the  3rd  instant,  they  proceeded  to 
Vashington,  kindly  recommended  to  the  at- 


tention of  the  President  by  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  were  favoured,  the  next 
da}',  with  an  interview.  The  following  re- 
presentation was  made  by  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent : — 

"  To  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States, 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  represent  : 

"  That  the  late  President,  having  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  amicable  lelations  ex- 
isting between  the  Friends  and  the  aboriginal 
nations  with  whom  they  have  had  intercourse, 
and  having  been  pleased,  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, with  the  method  pursued  by  them  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  civilization, 
desired  to  employ  members  of  that  Society,  in 
the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  In  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  undersigned  were  selected, 
in  the  spring  of  1849,  to  superintend  the  pay- 
ment, at  Green  Bay,  of  $40,000,  to  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  Menomonie  blood,  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  October,  1848,  with  that  na- 
tion. 

"  In  the  performance  of  that  service,  they 
became  somewhat  acquainted  and  much  inter- 
ested in  the  character,  condition,  and  prospects 
of  the  Menomonies.  From  personal  observa- 
tion and  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  of  the  while  residents 
in  their  vicinity,  they  found  them  a  peaceable, 
harmless  and  feeble  people, — few  in  number 
and  fast  decreasing, — always  remarkable  for 
their  friendly  disposition  to  the  whites,  and 
very  rarely  engaged  in  war. 

"  Their  conduct,  during  the  stay  of  the 
Friends  with  them,  was  very  commendable. 
Though  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  scarce- 
ly considering  the  habit  a  vice,  they,  at  the 
request  of  the  Friends,  entirely  refrained  from 
the  indulgence  of  that  powerful  propensity, 
notwithstanding  they  were  repeatedly  exposed 
to  strong  temptation, — and  although  very  poor, 
maintained  the  strictest  honesty,  none  (not 
even  children)  taking  any  of  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles, valuable  to  them,  which  were  frequent- 
ly within  their  reach. 

"  They  made,  to  the  Friends,  several  affect- 
ing appeals  for  intercession  with  their  Great 
Father,  at  Washington,  in  relation  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  remove  them  to 
the  Crow- wing  country.  It  was  a  much  cold- 
er region  than  they  were  accustomed  to,  poor- 
ly supplied  with  game,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Sioux, — a  people  of  whom  they 
justly  entertain  great  dread.  To  send  them 
there,  they  believed,  was  to  consign  them  to 
destruction.  They  earnestly  desired,  that  a 
little  reservation,  sufficient  for  their  sustenance, 
might  be  allotted  Ihem,  in  the  country  of  their 
fathers. 

"  In  reply  to  this  it  might  be  objected,  that 
they  had  made  a  treaty  and  must  abide  by  it. 
But  did  they  make  a  treaty,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term  ?  The  Friends,  on  inquiry, 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  treaty,  as  it  is 
called,  was  imposed  upon  this  unhappy  and 
helpless  people,  by  the  strong  hand  of  power. 
They  resolutely  refused  to  sell  their  lands,  un- 
til they  were  told,  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner, that  they  had  no  alternative,  but 


submission  to  the  terms  prescribed,  or  expul 
sion  without  remuneration. 

"  A  deputation  of  their  nation  has  since  vi- 
sited  the  country  assigned  to  them,  and,  with 
all  their  fears  confirmed  by  actual  examina- 
tion, they  now  present  themselves  before  their 
Great  Father,  to  make  known  their  griefs  ; 
trusting,  from  his  reputation,  as  a  just  and 
humane  man,  that  he  will,  if  practicable,  af- 
ford redress. 

"  Their  case  is  one  which  appeals  strongly 
to  the  feelings  of  the  humane.  It  is  that  of  a 
people  banished,  for  no  crime,  from  their  coun- 
try, to  an  inhospitable  clime,  incapable,  as  they 
believe,  of  supporting  them — and  lor  no  rea- 
son, but  that  other  men  desire  to  possess  their 
lands.  A  portion  of  the  Menomonies  have 
made  considerable  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion. About  500  of  them  are  settled  on  farms 
and  make  profession  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  number  of  these  is  increasing.  There 
is  good  ground  to  hope,  that,  under  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  the  nation  might  gradually 
be  raised  from  its  low  estate. 

"  Independent  of  motives  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity, the  consideration  of  the  great  pecuni- 
ary gain  which  the  United  States  will  derive 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of  these  poor 
people,  is  calculated  to  move  our  feelings  on 
their  behalf.  No  more  attractive  country  ex- 
ists, within  the  domains  of  the  United  States, 
than  those  beautiful  rolling  prairies,  admira- 
bly interspersed  with  woodland  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  lively  streams  and  clear  lakes  ; 
and  that  this  is  duly  comprehended  by  the 
community,  is  amply  evinced,  by  the  number 
of  emigrants  pouring  in  and  settling  themselves 
upon  the  yet  unabandoned  lands  of  the  Meno- 
monies. It  is  computed,  that  these  valuable 
lands  cost  the  government  about  nine  cents  per 
acre.  It  seems  hard,  that  this  people  should 
be  permitted  to  suffer  want,  while  the  national 
treasury  is  about  to  reap  so  rich  a  harvest  at 
their  expense. 

"The  prospect  of  being  sent,  at  this  late 
season  of  the  year,  when  winter  is  close  at 
hand,  to  a  rigorous  climate,  affording,  at  best, 
a  meagre  sustenance,  with  no  adequate  provi- 
sion against  the  hardships  which  must  be  en- 
countered, is  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  in  the  breasts  of  these 
unfortunate  people. 

"The  undersigned  earnestly  solicit  the  due 
consideration  of  their  case,  and  the  application 
of  such  relief  as  the  President  may  have  pow- 
er to  afford.  They  do  not  ask,  that  the  treaty 
of  1848  be  set  aside,  as,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  might  be  impracticable,  but 
respectfully  suggest,  whether,  previous  to  their 
removal,  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  loca- 
tion less  objectionable  than  the  Crow- wing, 
might  not  be  allowed  them,  and,  in  the  inte- 
rim, they  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  place 
of  their  nativity. 

"  Washington,  Ninth  month  3rd,  1850." 

The  President  received  the  Friends  with 
kindness,  read  with  close  attention  their  com- 
munication, and,  remarking  that  the  case  was 
entirely  new  to  him,  made  a  variety  of  inqui- 
ries relative  to  it,  consulted  the  maps  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  and  proposed  location  of  the 
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Menomonies,  and  looked  over  several  of  the 
tiealies.  At  first,  he  expressed  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther he  had  any  power,  but  remarked,  on  read- 
ing the  treaty  of  1848,  that  a  little  margin 
was  left  him.  It  provides,  that  the  Indians  be 
removed,  on  a  given  day,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1850,  or  whenever  the  President  shall 
notify  them,  that  their  lands  are  wanted.  So 
that,  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear,  the  lands 
are  not  wanted,  at  this  juncture,  he  might  al- 
low them  some  longer  time  ;  but  as  to  change 
of  location,  that  was  beyond  his  power,  and 
would  require  legislation.  He  told  the  Friends, 
he  would  investigate  the  subject,  and  consult 
with  the  Senators  from  Wisconsin,  and  what- 
ever he  could  do,  without  detriment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  that  state,  he  would  do. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  Indian  business,  was  then 
in  charge  of  Charles  E.  Mix,  the  chief  clerk, 
— there  being  no  official  head,  since  the  resig- 
nation of  the  late  secretary.  He  appeared 
well-disposed,  and  mentioned,  that  a  petition 
had  been  laid  before  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Me- 
nomonies, drawn  by  R.  W.,  Thompson,  an 
attorney  of  Washington,  who  had  seen  the 
Report  of  the  Friends,  on  their  return  from 
Green  Bay,  and  felt  so  strong  an  interest  in 
these  people,  as  to  volunteer  his  services,  gra- 
tuitously, to  procure  them  redress.  Learning 
this,  the  Friends  called  on  him,  and  had  an 
agreeable  interview.  He  was  hopeful  of  suc- 
cess, and  thought  the  treaty  might  be  upset. 
Thomas  Ewing — now  senator  from  Ohio,  but 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  period  of  the 
Friends'  mission — was  also  called  upon  by 
them.  He  received  them  cordially,  and  pro- 
mised to  see  the  President.  He  said,  the  De- 
partment, prior  to  the  death  of  President  Tay- 
lor, had  determined  to  grant  the  Menomonies 
a  respite,  as  to  time,  and  a  better  location,  if 
practicable.  He  was  persuaded,  the  Crow- 
wing  was  too  far  north.  This  promise  he  re- 
deemed, and  it  appears,  by  the  papers,  that 
the  President  has,  likewise,  been  true  to  his 
word.  There  is  some  consolation  in  believing 
that  these  poor  people  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  merciful  men,  disposed  to  exercise 
the  power  vested  in  them  for  their  protection. 

The  Republic  gives  the  following  account  of 
their  interview  with  the  President : 

"  The  President  and  the  Menomonies. 

"  The  delegation  of  nine  chiefs  of  this  tribe, 
weie  admitted  to  an  audience  yesterday,  [the 
6th  instant,]  at  which  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present.  They  were  severally 
introduced  to  the  President,  who  welcomed 
them  in  terms  of  kindness. 

The  object  of  their  mission  to  Washington, 
was  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Sub-In- 
dian Agent,  in  whose  charge  they  have  come 
from  their  far  off  home.  The  President  ad- 
dressed them  in  reply  through  the  interpreter, 
Mr.  Grignon.  Pie  said,  (we  do  not  profess  to 
give  a  literal  report) — 

I  am  happy  to  meet  with  you,  my  friends. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  the  friends 
of  the  white  man. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  think  the  treaty 
that  you  have  entered  into  with  us  is  not  just. 


I  will  listen  to  the  objections  you  have  to 
urge  against  its  jusiness. 

If  I  find  that  injustice  has  been  done,  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  enforcing  what  is  just. 

I  understand  you  desire  to  remain  upon  the 
land  you  now  occupy,  during  the  approaching 
winter. 

In  order  that  every  thing  may  be  well  un- 
derstood between  us,  and  that  ample  time  may 
be  had,  you  have  my  consent  to  remain  there 
until  the  first  of  June  next. 

But  you  must  not  understand  that  this  per- 
mission is  to  serve  for  any  longer  period  of 
lime  than  I  have  named. 

This  privilege  is  granted  to  relieve  you  from 
the  inconvenience  of  going  into  a  new  country 
in  winter,  as  well  as  to  afford  time  to  examine 
the  complaints  you  have  to  make. 

It  is  my  wish  that  on  Friday  next  your  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty  be  left  with  me. 

And  it  is  my  hope,  that  you  will  return 
peacefully  and  quietly  to  your  home,  and  that 
you  will  not  interfere  with  such  surveyors  and 
other  persons  as  may  be  sent  there. 

And  before  the  time  I  have  named,  the  first 
of  June  next,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  subject 
will  be  fully  examined  and  correctly  under- 
stood, and  ihat  justice  will  be  observed  in  all 
that  may  be  done. 

The  President  then  bade  them  good-bye, 
shaking  hands  with  each  one,  in  his  own  kind 
and  hearty  manner,  and  then  retired." 

Before  the  Indians  left  the  house,  they  par- 
took of  some  refreshments  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  directed  to  be  provided  for  them. 

The  tract  of  land  to  which,  by  the  treaty, 
the  Menomonies  are  to  be  removed,  was  ac- 
quired from  the  Chippeways.  A  part  of  it 
was  allotted  to  the  Winnebagoes,  and  they 
placed  upon  it  in  1848.  They  have  found  it 
inadequate  to  their  wants.  Governor  Ramsey, 
in  a  report  to  government,  presented  last  win- 
ter, says,  '  They  urged  me  to  inform  their 
Great  Father  at  Washington,  of  the  imposition 
practised  upon  them  in  the  land  they  now 
occupy  ;  and,  from  all  I  saw,  and  all  I  can 
learn  of  the  country,  they  have  just  grounds 
for  dissatisfaction.' 

The  government  knows  now,  if  it  did  not 
before,  from  this  and  other  sources, — as  will 
be  seen  presently — that  this  country  is  unfit 
for  the  habitation  of  the  Indians.  Yet  the  go- 
vernor can  say,  in  the  same  report,  speaking 
of  the  Menomonies,  "On  their  removal  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  signal  improve- 
ment in  their  morals  and  condition  may  be 
anticipated."  The  wolf  is  resolved  to  devour 
the  lamb,  but  the  old  reason  is  worn  out ;  it 
is  now  a  philanthropic  act,  and  the  lamb  is  to 
be  removed  from  a  scene  of  wickedness,  to 
one  of  purity. 

Fletcher  the  Indian  Agent,  for  that  hopeful 
region,  acknowledges,  in  his  official  report, 
which  accompanies  that  of  the  Governor, 
that,  since  their  removal,  the  Winnebagoes 
"  have  had  many  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments to  encounter" — "  that  they  hunted  but 
little  and  were  not  successful."  Their  corn 
failed,  as  it  often  does  in  that  latitude.  It 
"  looked  promising,  until  injured  by  the  frost, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  [the  Ninth]  month." 


He  does  not,  however,  "  consider  scarcity  of 
game  an  objection  to  the  country  ;"  which 
might  be  true,  if  the  Indians  understood  farm- 
ing. But  he  tells  us  "  the  instruction  of  boys  in 
gardening  and  agriculture,  as  required  in  the 
treaty  has  been  neglected."  What  cruelty  is 
this  ! — The  poor  creatures  sent  to  a  country 
deficient  in  game,  and  instruction  in  such  arts 
as  would  enable  them  to  sustain  life,  withheld, 
though  solemnly  stipulated  by  treaty.  The 
failure  of  the  crop  of  wild  rice  has  been  an 
additional  source  of  distress  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. Lowry,  who  combines  the  functions  of 
school  master  and  farmer,  quotes  the  prices  of 
Indian  corn,  at  $3,  to  $4,  the  bushel,  and  he 
mentions,  that  such  was  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
vender, that  their  stock,  including  the  most  of 
thsir  teams,  were  sent  a  distance  of  nearly 
10D  miles,  to  winter  on  rushes.  The  teams 
retained  "  were  too  poor  to  be  of  much  service 
in  the  spring,  till  grass  came."  To  encou- 
rage them  to  go  to  this  inhospitable  climate, 
the  Winnebagoes  had  been  promised,  by  Go-  ■ 
vernment,  aid  in  building  houses.  "  Thus 
far,"  says  Lowry,  "their  expectations  have 
not  been  realised.  One  family  was  accom- 
modated last  winter."  How  the  rest  fared  is 
left  for  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  To 
add  to  their  afflictions,  they  have  according  to 
Fletcher,  already  become  involved  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  implacable  Sioux. 

The  Menomonies,  according  to  the  official 
reports  of  last  year,  seem  to  be  doing  pretty 
well,  in  some  respects,  where  they  are.  The 
schools  are  doing  good.  "  After  another  year," 
says  the  teacher,  "  ten  scholars  of  each  school 
[male  and  female,]  will  be  able  to  transact 
their  affairs  in  the  English  language."  Fif- 
ty-seven children  are  receiving  instruction. 
They  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography.  Sixteen  of  the  Pagan  patty,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  joined  the  Catholic 
band.  These  circumstances  indicate  an  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  But  the  nation  decreases. 
Fifty  are  said  to  have  died  of  cholera,  last 
year,  and  the  small  pox  has  carried  off  a  num- 
ber. A  census,  taken  a  year  ago,  gives  a 
population  of  2117,  or  about  200  less  than  at 
the  period  of  the  preceding  census,  taken,  if 
recollected  aright,  some  five  years  ago ;  a 
diminution  of  nearly  ten  per  cent.  Intem- 
perance appears  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  their 
decline.  Would  government  faithfully  exert 
its  power  to  promote  Christian  education  and 
instruction  in  suitable  branches  of  industry, 
the  ravages  of  this  vice  might  be  checked. 

For  "  The  Friemi." 

Conduct  anil  Conversation. 
George  Fox  was  sent  forth,  not  only  to 
preach  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  to  turn 
people  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  themselves,  that 
they  might  come  to  inherit  the  substance  of  it, 
and  be  brought  into  the  purity  and  simplicity 
which  it  produces  in  the  obedient  soul.  "  My 
love  is  to  you  all  in  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  my 
prayers  and  soul's  desire  are  to  God  that  ye 
may  be  kept  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth  in 
Christ  Jesus,  growing  up  in  the  power  of  his 
resurrection,  and  to  be  made  conformable  tc 
his  death,  and  to  have  fellowship  with  him  it: 
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lis  sufferings  ;  and  lhat  all  your  hearts  may  be 
mil  together  in  love,  and  in  one  spirit  to  God  ; 
ind  bekept  out  of  all  the  world's  evil  customs, 
'kshions,  words,  works,  manticrs,  ordinances, 
md  commandments,  which  will  all  perish, 
»hich  the  world  holdelh  up  in  the  carnal  mind, 
md  the  carnal  mind  doth  act  them." 

Those  who  have  know  n  the  work  of  Truth, 
f  they  mingle  much  with  worldly,  fashionable 
>eople,  though  it  may  be  in  their  business,  in 
irorks  of  philanthropy,  the  promotion  of  sci- 
:nce,  or  any  other  lawful  object,  unless  con- 
itantly  on  the  watch,  are  in  danger  of  im- 
>ibing  their  spirit,  and  of  losing  the  in- 
jocent,  tender  life,  which  was  once  in  good 
lominion  in  them.  Then  they  will  be  prepar- 
■d  to  exercise  a  false  tenderness,  and  to  pn Hi- 
de wrong  things  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
hildren  and  others.  They  will  insensibly 
ose  the  judgment  which  the  Truth  gives,  and 
lecide  according  to  the  perverted  and  dimmed 
ision  of  worldly-minded  people,  with  whose 
tandard  of  right  and  wrong  they  become  fa- 
niliar. 

"The  cross  is  to  the  carnal  mind's  going 
nto  carnal  and  earthly  things,  or  your  eyes 
nd  lusts  into  the  earth,  where  lightness,  rush- 
ess,  crossness,  bitterness  and  presumption  are ; 
hen  the  tongue  will  run  at  random,  and  is  at 
•  berty  ;  and  he  that  hath  not  power  over  his 
wn  tongue,  his  religion  is  vain,  and  the  light 
and  rulelh.  But  the  Light  in  thee,  which 
oth  convince  thee,  it  will  show  thee  when  the 
lind  goeth  forth,  and  show  thee  the  daily 
ross.  which  is  to  crucify  that  carnal  mind." 

"  Keep  within ;  and  when  they  shall  say, 
,o  here,  or  lo  there  is  Christ,  go  not  forth  ;  for 
'hrist  is  within  you.    They  are  seducers  and 
inti-Christs  who  draw  your  minds  out  from 
he  teachings  within  you.    The  measure  is 
ithin,  the  light  of  God  is  within,  and  the 
°arl  is  within  you  which  is  hid — the  Word  of 
od  is  within  you,  and  ye  are  the  temples  of 
od.    God  hath  said  he  will  dwell  in  you, 
id  walk  in  you — then  what  need  ye  go  into 
lie  idols'  temples  without  you?    The  true 
lurch,  the  saints',  is  in  God,  but  the  imila- 
Dn  of  the  church  is  in  the  world,  without 
od.    Seducers,  anti-Christs,  deceivers,  and 
lse  prophets  are  in  the  world.  Covetousness 
in  the  world  ;  all  hypocrisy,  heresy  and 
ssimulation,  and  all  pride  and  looking  for 
)nour  are  in  the  world  ;  and  he  that  seeketh 
r  it  is  of  the  devil.    All  idle,  foolish  jesting, 
id  all  light  vain  talking,  which  is  not  seemly 
>r  convenient,  are  in  the  world.  Therefore 
y  aside  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  ofnaugh- 
less,  and  fear  God,  and  give  glory  lo  Him, 
d  worship  not  the  beast ;  for  the  beast  and 
3  false  prophet  must  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
e." 

It  was  predicted  of  Israel  "  Lo  !  the  people 
all  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  numbered 
long  the  nations."  When  they  kept  alone 
der  the  divine  government,  they  prospered, 
d  their  enemies  were  not  permitted  to  annoy 
im.  But  in  rejecting  the  command  of  the 
ist  High,  and  mingling  with  the  snrround- 
l  nations,  they  gradually  adopted  their  idol- 
•ous  worships,  lost  their  strength  and  digni- 
,  and  became  a  prey  to  every  invader.  Ho- 
i,  who  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 


Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  sets  forth  their 
gross  wickedness,  and  the  consequences  in  his 
day  :  "  The  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there  is  no 
truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in 
the  land."  "  My  people  ask  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  and  their  staff'  dcclarelh  unto  them." 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols;  let  him  alone." 
"  The  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his  face  : 
therefore  shall  Israel  and  Ephraim  fall  in  their 
iniquity  ;  Judah  also  shall  fall  with  them. 
They  shall  go  with  their  flocks  and  their 
herds  to  seek  the  Lord,  but  they  shall  not  find 
him ;  for  he  hath  withdrawn  himself  from 
them."  "  They  consider  not  in  their  hearts, 
that.  I  remember  all  their  wickedness  ;  now 
their  own  doings  have  beset  them  about ;  they 
are  before  my  face."  Many  act  now  as  if 
they  thought  the  Searcher  of  hearts  took  no 
account  of  their  doings  ;  as  if  it  made  little 
difference  whether  they  lived  righteous  or  un- 
righteous lives,  and  as  if  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  will  make  no  distinction  in  the  end 
between  them  lhat  serve  God,  and  them  that 
serve  him  not.  But  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  the  Scriptures  is  against  them. 
They  declare  lhat  "  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

Hosea  proceeds :  "All  their  kings  are  fal- 
len :  there  is  none  among  them  lhat  calleth 
unio  me.  Ephraim  he  halh  mixed  himself 
among  the  people:  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not 
turned.  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength, 
and  he  knovveth  it  not.  And  the  pride  of  Is- 
rael testifieth  to  his  face  ;  and  they  do  not.  re- 
turn to  the  Lord  their  God,  nor  seek  him  for 
all  this."  "  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he  biing- 
eth  forth  fruit  unto  himself."  "  Ye  have 
ploughed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity  ; 
ye  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  lies;  because  thou 
didst  trust  in  thy  way,  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
mighty  men."  "And  my  people  are  bent  lo 
backsliding  from  me  ;  though  they  called  them 
to  the  Most  High,  none  at  all  would  exalt  him." 

Notwithstanding  their  gross  degeneracy,  di- 
vine mercy  was  again  and  again  extended  to 
them.  "  How  shall  I  give  ihoe  up  Ephraim  ? 
how  shall  I  deliver  thee  Israel?  how  shall  I 
make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee 
as  Zeboim  ?  Mine  heart  is  turned  within 
me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  together." — 
These  things  are  writlen  for  our  warning 
and  instruction.  Innumerable  favours  have 
been  conferred  upon  us.  We  were  design- 
ed for  a  peculiar  people  unto  the  Lord.  He 
planted  us  a  noble  vine  in  the  beginning  ; 
wholly  a  right  seed,  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  his 
honour  and  praise.  He  strengthened  us  to 
display  the  banner  of  Truth  before  the  na- 
tions;  but  it  will  now  avail  us  nothing  to  build 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  if  we  be  found 
forsaking  the  Lord,  and  serving  other  gods — 
mixing  ourselves  among  the  people,  and  being 
robbed  of  our  strength  by  them,  and  by  an  in- 
ordinate and  unwatchful  pursuit  of  worldly 
things.  Solid  Friends,  in  every  generation, 
have  warned  against  this.  Our  Discipline  has 
this  advice  :  "  Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on 
the  Lord  for  the  renewal  of  strength,  keeps  the 
mind  at  home  in  its  proper  place  and  duty, 
and  out  of  all  unprofitable  association  and 


converse,  whether  amongst  those  of  our  own, 
or  other  professions.  Much  hurt  may  accrue 
to  the  religious  mind,  by  long  and  frequent 
conversation  on  temporal  matters,  especially 
by  interesting  ourselves  unnecessarily  in  them  ; 
for  there  is  a  leaven  in  that  propensity,  which, 
being  suffered  to  prevail,  indisposes  and  be- 
numbs the  soul,  and  prevents  its  frequent  as- 
cendings  in  living  aspirations  towards  the 
Fountain  of  eternal  life." 


Waste  Lands  in  Tennessee. — It  is  said  that 
(here  are  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  land  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  beautifully  located, 
well  watered  and  heavily  covered  with  timber, 
which  can  be  had  at  from  30  to  40  cents  per 
acie.  Tennessee  is  a  slave  state,  and  hence 
the  low  price  of  her  lands.  Its  soil  is  as  a 
whole  remarkably  fertile.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  state  is  mountainous,  but  the  western 
part  of  the  state  is  level,  and  very  productive. 
Two  large  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee,  pass  through  the  state,  smaller 
branches  extending  in  every  direction.  Ten- 
nessee contains  an  area  of  over  40,000  square 
miles — nearly  the  same  size  as  the  state  of 
N.  Y. 


THIS  FRIEND, 


NINTH  MONTH  21,  1850. 


Our  readers  were  much  interested  in  the 
"  Visit  to  the  Menomonies,"  in  the  last  volume 
of"  The  Friend  ;"  and  they  will  be  pleased  to 
find,  by  the  article  on  our  fifth  page,  that  the 
Friends  who  visited  these  poor  people  in  the 
summer  of  1849,  have  been  pleading  their  cause 
with  the  governmental  Washington. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Soon  after  our  paper  of  last  week  was  put 
to  press,  the  following  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  a  member  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

"  The  meeting  convened  on  Second-day 
morning,  the  2nd  instant,  (the  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  having  been  held  on  the  Sev- 
enth-day  previous,)  and  was  as  large  as  usual. 
Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsey  from 
England,  and  divers  ministers  and  their  com- 
panions from  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  conti- 
nent, were  present.  Epistles  were  received 
and  read  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  are  at  present  in  correspondence, 
except  North  Carolina  ;  and  the  clerk  stated 
that  one  from  the  larger  body  in  New  Eng- 
land was  on  the  table ;  and  the  sitting  on 
Third-day  was  principally  occupied  in  discus- 
sing the  propriety  of  reading  it.  The  matter 
was  finally  left  without  reading  the  epistle. 

"  On  Fourth-day,  the  state  of  Society  was 
entered  upon,  and  progressed  in  as  far  as  the 
third  query,  inclusive,  during  which  the  meet- 
ing was  introduced  into  exercise  on  account  of 
the  deficiencies  apparent  in  the  faithful  sup- 
port of  some  of  our  Christian  testimonies. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Though  a  time  of  peculiar  trial,  through  Di- 
vine mercy  the  meeting  was  favoured  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  business  more  comfortably  than  on 
some  former  occasions  ;  and  a  lively  concern 
was  felt,  that  as  a  body  we  might  come  up 
more  faithfully,  looking  unto  Him  who  is  able 
to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  to  strengthen  us 
to  uphold  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which 
are  binding  upon  us  as  a  people  to  bear. 

"  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
essays  of  epistles  to  those  Yearly  Meetings 
we  are  in  correspondence  with. 

"  On  Fifth-day  afternoon,  the  remaining 
queries  and  answers  were  read. 

"  In  the  epistle  from  Indiana,  was  contained 
a  reference  10  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  met  at  Baltimore  in  the  Seventh  month 
1849,  with  information  that  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  said  Convention  they  had  trans- 
mitted to  us.  The  subject  being  thus  brought 
before  the  meeting,  much  time  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  propriety  of  reading  the  report ; 
which,  resulted  in  declining  to  do  so,  this 
meeting  having  taken  no  part  in  the  concern. 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  and  its  proceedings  approved.  It 
appeared  that  that  body  believed  it  right,  to 
present  a  memorial  to  the  Convention  at  Col- 
umbus to  amend  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
on  behalf  of  our  coloured  population,  desiring 
that  all  injurious  distinctions  on  account  of 
colour,  might  be  removed.  And  that  they  had 
also,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  believed  it  right 
to  present  a  memorial  to  the  same  body  on 
the  subject  of  capital  punishment:  both  of 
which  had  been  favourably  received,  though 
not  fully  acted  upon. 

"  The  guarded  religious  and  literary  edu- 
cation of  our  youth,  in  primary  schools,  being 
a  subject  of  deep  interest,  subordinate  meet- 
ings were  impressively  recommended  to  vigi- 
lant care  therein  ;  and  to  forward  explicit  ac- 
counts as  heretofore,  to  the  meeting  next  year. 

"The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
Boarding  School,  made  a  satisfactory  report. 
Though  the  school  has  been  small,  yet  it  has 
been  better  sustained  than  sometime  previous  ; 
and  after  deducting  the  current  expenses,  and 
for  sundry  repairs  that  have  been  made,  there 
is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  institution.  A 
strong  desire  is  entertained  that  our  dear 
Friends  may  more  generally  patronize  this 
school,  and  that  the  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  the  committee  who  have  the  immediate 
care  and  oversight  thereof,  may  be  influenced 
by  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  that  the 
original  design  in  its  establishment  may  more 
and  more  be  realized,  to  the  advantage  of  our 
beloved  youth,  as  well  as  of  Sociely  more  at 
large. 

"  The  committee  which,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  Baltimore  and  Indiana,  have  the 
care  of  the  establishment  among  the  Shawnee 
Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  made  a  satis- 
factory report  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 
school  has  been  kept  up  the  past  year,  with  an 
average  of  thirty-six  scholars,  most  of  whom 
can  read,  write  and  cypher,  and  have  made 
some  progress  therein.  The  concern,  in  the 
general,  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

"  The  meeting  having  finished  its  business, 


concluded  on  Seventh-day,  the  7th  of  the 
month,  under  some  sense  of  the  continued 
mercy  of  the  Head  of  the  Church." 

RECEIPTS. 

Rec'd  from  Valentine  Meader,  Lynn,  Mass.,  $2,  vol. 
24  ;  from  Enos  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  24 ;  from  N.  Power, 
Mich.,  $13  to  vol.  24  ;  from  J.  Woody,  agent  N.  C.  for 
J.  Hobson,  $6,  vols.  21 , 22,  23  ;  from  N.  P.  Hall,  agent, 
O.,  for  F.  Davis,  $2,  W.  Hull,  $2,  David  Hall,  $2,  vol. 
24 ;  for  Thos.  Hall,  $2  to  24,  vol.  24,  and  lor  Brad- 
way  Thomas,  $2  to  3b'  vol.  24 ;  from  James  Taylor, 
agent,  Cincinnati,  for  SI.  Hart,  $1,  for  James  Lang- 
staff,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21,  for  Susan  Shafer,  $2,  vol.  23  ; 
from  J.  King,  agent,  Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  for  Jane  Leff- 
ingwell,  $2,  vol.  24 ;  from  Jeptha  White,  N.  C,  $2, 
to  No.  26,  vol.  23  ;  from  C.  Bracken,  agent,  O.,  for 
Elisha  Hoge,  per  L.  E.  H.  $4,  vols.  22  and  23,  and  for 
Abm.  Parker,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  from  G.  F.  Read,  agent, 
Salem,  Mass.,  for  David  Buffum,  Jonathan  Nichols, 
W.  Frye,  Joshua  Buxton,  $2  each,  for  vol.  24,  and  for 
Peace  Buffum,  $2,  to  32  vol.  24. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence ol  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town, 
will  meet  there  on  Sixth-day,  the  4th  of  next 
month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  Committee 
on  Instruction  to  meet  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing at  7£  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  Schools,  commenc- 
ing on  Third-day  morning,  the  1st  of  the 
month,  and  closing  on  Filth-day  evening  ol 
the  same  week — previously  to  which,  the  Rules 
prohibit  the  removal  of  any  pupils  from  the  in- 
stitution. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Ninth  month,  21st,  1850. 


TEACHER. 

A  Young  Woman,  who  has  recently  finish- 
ed her  education  at  West-town,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  family, 
or  assistant  teacher  in  a  Friends'  school,  in  or 
near  the  city.  Address  "  Eva,"  at  the  office 
of"  The  Friend." 

SCHOLARS. 

A  few  more  Scholars  are  desired  by  the 
subscriber.  The  Winter  Term  will  commence 
on  the  28th  of  Tenth  month.  For  further  par- 
ticulars apply  to       Yardley  Warner, 

YVarren  Tav.  Post  Office,  Chester  co.  Pa. 

SELECT  READER,  No  1. 

A  second  edition  of  this  reading  book  has 
been  printed,  and  is  for  sale  at  the  Depository, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street.  Some  typographical 
errors  in  the  first  edition  have  been  corrected, 
and  17  pages  of  new  matter  added.  The  pa- 
per is  much  better  than  in  the  former  edition. 
The  price  is  the  same  as  before, — one  dollar 
per  dozen,  or  ten  cents  for  a  single  copy. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  residing  in  this  city,  wishes  to  en- 
gage in  some  safe  manufacturing  or  mercan- 
tile  business,  not  requiring  too  large  a  capital ; 
or  to  obtain  a  situation  as  assistant,  or  other- 
wise, with  a  regular  salary.    Possessing  a 


share  of  mathematical  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, he  would  be  glad  of  a  situation  in  which 
these  qualifications  would  be  available.  Phil- 
adelphia or  its  vicinity  would  be  preferred. — 
Inquire  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulber- 
ry street,  or  of  John  Richardson,  agent  of 
"  The  Friend,"  No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  were  re-opened  on  the  2d 
instant.  That  for  Boys  in  the  house  on  Cher- 
ry street,  below  Ninth  ;  and  that  for  Girls  in 
the  house  on  St.  James's  street,  above  Sixth. 
Friends  intending  to  enter  their  children  in 
these  schools,  are  desired  to  do  so  as  early  in 
the  session  as  practicable,  m  order  that  the 
proper  classification  may  be  made  early. 

In  both  schools  are  taught  Spelling,  Reading, 
Defining,  Derivations  from  Latin  and  Greek 
roots,  Writing,  under  a  teacher  employed  tc 
teach  that  branch  exclusively,  Grammar,  Ge- 
ography, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  His- 
tory, Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Composition. 

In  the  Boys'  School  there  are  also  taught 
Mensuration,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages:  and  in  the  Girls 
School,  instruction  is  given  in  Botany  and  ic 
the  French  language. 

Religious  instruction  constitutes  part  of  the 
regular  course,  care  being  taken  to  train  the 
pupils  in  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  esteem  for. 
the  religious  principles  and  testimonies  o 
Friends. 

Friends'"  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  term  of  Friends'  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sixth 
day,  the  26th  of  Tenth  month  next.  To  avoii 
disappointment,  parents  and  others  intending 
to  send  their  children,  will  please  make  eail; 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superinten 
dent,  at  the  School,  or  to  Joseph  Scattergooc 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philada. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  Eighth  montl 
1850,  after  many  weeks  intense  bodily  suffering 
which  was  endured  with  Christian  resignation.  Mar] 
wife  of  Barzillai  French,  in  the  66lh  year  of  her  age 
a  member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

— — ,  at  his  residence  in  Sadsbury  township,  La: 
caster  county,  Pa.,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  25th  of  last  month,  Truman  Cooper,  Sr.,  a  mer 
ber  and  elder  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  in  tl 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Through  a  long  life  I 
had  been  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  principles  and  te 
ti monies  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  it  may 
truly  said,  that  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  who 
was  no  guile.  Called  by  the  great  Master  from  wor 
to  rewards,  he  has  left  behind  many  sorrowing  friem 
by  whom  he  was  much  beloved  ;  but  they  have  t 
consolation  of  believing,  that  the  change  to  him  W 
glorious,  and  his  reward  sure,  in  that  rest  prepared  i 
the  righteous  of  all  generations. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  ins 

after  a  lingering  illness,  Hannah,  wife  of  John  Sha 
formerly  of  Yorkshire,  England,  aged  fifty-five  yeai 
a  member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meetin 
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C110LER  A. 

THE  ASIATIC  CHOLERA   NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

The  fall  of  rain  in  August  was  less  than  has 
fallen  in  any  August  since  the  year  1819; 
but  heavy  rains  set  in  at  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber, and  whether  or  not  from  their  influence 
m  precipitating  noxious  vapours,  and  so  puri- 
fying the  air,  the  epidemic  immediately  de- 
creased in  violence,  and  shortly  alter  disap- 
Deared. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  late  season  has 
been  an  unusually  small  development  of  in- 
sect life.    A  snow  storm  and  severe  frosl,  the 
ast  week  in  April,  would  seem  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  ova  and  the  larvae  of  many  of  the 
nsect  tribes.    The  turnip  fly  was  missing  in 
riany  districts,  to  the  great  relief  of  fanners, 
»nd  butterflies  were  scarcely  seen.    This  mi- 
itates  against  the  theory  which  attributes  epi- 
lemics  to  swarms  of  animalcules  ;  a  notion 
hich  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact 
hat  immense  flights  of  locusts,  and  sometimes 
rain  like  drops  of  blood  (the  red  colour  gi- 
en  by  animalculse),  have  been  occasionally 
bserved  at  periods  preceding  pestilence. 
An  analogous  theory  produced  some  im- 
ression,  in  the  alleged  discovery  of  Mr.  Brit- 
ain and  Mr.  Swayne,  of  cholera  fungi  in  the 
ateslinal  canal  :  but  many  of  the  fungi  descri- 
ed have  since  been  found  to  exist  in  every 
tale  loaf;  and  an  able  report,  presented  to 
le  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  has  shown 
lat  the  evidence  is  totally  insufficient  to  esta- 
lish  fungi  as  the  cause  of  epidemics,  although 
very  form  of  disease  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
on  of  fungi  of  a  peculiar  character,  as  a 
ubordinate  symptom. 

Another  theory  has  attributed  cholera  to  a 
eficiency  in  the  atmosphere  of  ozone,  a  vola- 
ile  product  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but 
/ith  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  in 
rater.  Ozone  has  a  deodorizing  propeity, 
nd  is  generated  by  electric  action,  and  by 
ombustion  ;  on  which  account  the  exemption 


of  Birmingham  from  cholera  has  been  said  to 
be  occasioned  by  its  gieat  fires;  but  although 
the  beneficent  influence  of  fires  to  those  who 
are  within  their  influence,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
several  towns  in  which  the  furnaces  are  as 
numerous  as  in  Birmingham,  suffered  severe- 
ly ;  especially  in  the  epidemic  of  1832.  Bir- 
mingham probably  owes  its  healthfulness  to 
the  dry  and  porous  red  sandstone  on  which 
the  town  is  situated.  The  ozone  theory, 
however,  deserves  some  countenance  from  the 
fact  that  the  season  has  been  characterized  by 
a  low  amount  of  electricity.  This  was  ob- 
served by  M.  Quetelet  at  Paris,  and  by  Mr. 
Glashier,  at  Greenwich  ;  and  Dr.  Adair 
Crawford  slates,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  at  St.  Petersburg  in  June  1848, 
"  the  electric  machines  could  not  be  charg- 
ed, and  to  a  great  extent  lost  their  power," 
and  that  "  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air  was  also  indicated  by  the  pe- 
culiarly depressed  and  uneasy  state  of  feeling 
which  almost  every  one  complained  of,  more 
or  less :  some  entirely  losing  their  sleep, 
whilst  others  slept  more  heavily  than  usual." 

The  Telluric  theory  is  founded  upon  the 
observations  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions,  as  frequently  accompanying  epide- 
mics, and  from  the  death  of  fishes  in  great 
numbers,  as  if  from  the  escape  of  gases, 
which  have  sometimes  been  seen  after  subter- 
ranean disturbances,  bubbling  up  through  the 
water.  This  subject  is  handled  with  great 
ability  by  Mr.  John  Parkin,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  '  Remote  Cause  of  Epidemics  ;'  and  we 
incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
which  produce  epidemics,  may  be  found  in 
these  internal  commotions  ;  but  not  so  much 
in  the  escape  of  any  subterranean  gas,  as 
from  the  variations  they  produce  in  the  currents 
of  electricity,  of  which  at  present  we  know 
little  or  nothing.  Some  new  agent,  which  is 
only  occasionally  present,  theie  must  of 
course  be  to  produce  a  sudden  vitiation  of  the 
air,  in  the  same  place  where  human  beings,  a 
month  or  two  earlier  or  later,  might  breathe  with 
comparative,  if  not  perfect  safety.  Subterra- 
nean disturbance  producing  an  altered  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  currents,  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  hypothesis  by  which  the  phenomenon 
is  to  be  explained,  and  it  is  that  which  best 
agrees  with  the  important  fact,  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  morbific  influence,  alike  in  cholera 
and  in  marsh  fever,  is  greater  by  night  than  by 
clay,  The  following  remarks  upon  this  head 
are  by  Dr.  Kelsall  : — 

"  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  fearfully 
rapid  course   of  blue  cholera,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  symtoms  of  poisoning  by  some 
I  energetic  agent;  in  fact,  the  patient  appears 


to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  some  specific  vo- 
latile poison.  Experiments  have  not  supported 
the  opinion  that  any  peculiar  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  has  existed  sufficient  to 
generate  a  poison  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic,  but  none  has  been  instituted  to 
ascertain  the  electrical  condition  of  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  same  period.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  present  theories,  any  electrical 
condition  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  influence 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  such  may  not  be 
strictly  the  case  ;  and  now,  with  this  petitio 
principii,  if  it  be  permitted  to  suppose  an  elec- 
tric current  traversing  the  earth  with  some  yet 
unknown  relation  to  the  magnetic  meridians, 
the  generation  of  a  specific  poison  might  be 
thus  imagined. 

"  Cyanogen,  prussic  acid,  strychnine,  mor- 
phine, picrotoxine,  and  other  vegetable  poi- 
sons, are  compounds  of  the  four  elementary 
gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen, chemically  united  in  various  different 
proportions,  each  possessing  widely  different 
properties — the  vegetable  electricity  of  the 
laurel,  the  upas  tiente,  the  poppy,  the  coculus 
indicus,  and  the  cinchona  officinalis — each 
acting  on  these  elements,  during  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  to  elaborate  their  several  active 
principles. 

"  A  little  variety  in  the  proportions  of  the 
union  of  these  four  elements,  produces  vastly 
differing  properties  in  the  products — for  ex- 
ample, the  elements  of  quinine  are  20  atoms 
of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  2  of  oxygen,  and 
1  of  nitrogen  ;  and  strychnine,  a  substance 
very  different  in  its  properties,  is  composed  of 
30  atoms  of  carbon,  16  of  hydrogen,  3  of 
oxygen,  and  1  of  nitrogen.  The  following 
table  of  five  of  these  vegetable  principles  will 
render  the  matter  more  clear  :  — 

Quinine  is  composed  of  C3  0  H1 2  O2  N 

Strychnine  ««        C30  H' 8  O3  N 

Morphine  "        C34  H5  018N 

Picrotoxine  »       C12  H7  0s, 

Hydrocyanic  acid-'        C2  H  N 

"The  substitution  of  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
&c.  for  one  or  more  of  these  elements,  would 
also  be  productive  of  other  poisonous  agents. 

"  The  requisite  for  deleterious  products  be- 
ing constantly  at  bund  on  the  surface,  or  im- 
mediately below  the  surface,  of  the  ground, 
if  there  always  existed  a  power  which  should 
cause  their  chemical  combination,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  would  never  be  free  from 
the  effects  of  some  resulting  poison.  The  vi- 
cinity of  drains  and  fetid  stagnant  water  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  more  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the-  cholera  poison  than 
dry  open  situations  ;  but  the  drains,  cesspools, 
and  putrid  giave-yards  of  London  have  from 
lime  immemorial  emitted  the  gases  before  al- 
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luded  to,  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which  in 
ordinary  years  have  not  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  peculiar  miasm,  and  there  must 
be  some  reason  why  it  should  be  so  during  the 
the  summer  of  1849.  A  telluric  electrical 
cause  would  account  for  the  anomaly.  In  or- 
dinary years  the  requisite  elements  are  being 
constantly  evolved,  but  remain  inert  because 
they  are  dissipated  and  blown  away  in  the 
state  of  simple  mixture:  this  year,  if  chemi- 
cally united  in  certain  unknown  definite  pro- 
portions, by  the  power  of  electricly,  they  may 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  volatile  poison. 

"But  although  low  and  dirty  localilies 
evolve  the  requisite  gases  in  greater  abund- 
ance than  cleanly  situations,  and  so  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  the  miasm  ;  still  as  these 
gases  must  be  present  more  or  less  every- 
where, cholera  would  be  liable  to  appear  in 
every  situation  where  the  electrical  stream 
should  pass  through,  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  no  locality  seems  absolutely  and 
entirely  exempt  from  the  visitation  of  cholera. 
If  Birmingham  or  other  places  have  enjoyed 
immunity  from  the  disease,  it  is  because  the 
electrical  current  has  not  approached  them. 

"If  it  be  allowed  that  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  are  caused  by  the  absorption  into  the 
blood  of  a  specific  volatile  poison,  through  the 
medium  of  the  lungs,  then,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  poison  inhaled,  will  be  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  consequent  effects,  which  are 
abortive  efforts  of  the  nervous  system  to  eject 
it  from  the  circulation  along  with  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  which  is  poured  in  immense  quanti- 
ties into  the  intestines,  so  that  the  patient  may 
(in  a  manner)  be  said  to  bleed  to  death  ;  and 
those  slight  cases  of  cholera,  called  choleraic 
diarrhoea,  are  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of 
small  doses  of  this  unknown  poison,  of  which 
the  system  can  rid  itself  with  comparative  fa- 
cility. It  may  be,  that  the  flocculent  deposit 
in  the  watery  fluid  ejected  from  the  bowels,  is 
the  poison  itself  in  combination  with  particles 
of  serum,  which  it  has  coagulated. 

"  There  may  probably  be  this  analogy  be- 
tween the  poison  of  cholera  and  that  of  com- 
mon marsh  fever.  In  swampy  districts,  the 
electricity  accompanying  the  sun's  rays,  or 
the  ordinary  electricity  ol  the  atmosphere,  may 
act  on  the  gaseous  elements  evolved  by  the 
swamp,  and  cause  the  chemical  union  of  two 
or  more  of  them  in  certain  definite  proportions, 
and  thus  produce  a  peculiar  volatile  poison, 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  by  analysis, 
because  it  is  composed  of  the  same  elements 
as  the  atmospheric  air  which  holds  it  in  solu- 
tion, i.  e.  oxygen  and  niirogen,  with,  perhaps, 
carbon  or  hydrogen,  in  such  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity (as  an  atom  or  two  of  either)  as  to  escape 
appreciation  ;  such  a  poison  may  occasion  the 
phenomena  of  intermittent  lever.  But  if  a 
stream  of  electricity,  traverse  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  either  more  powerful  or  of  greater 
or  less  tension  lhan  that  which  elaborates  the 
poison  of  marsh  fever,  then  a  different  poison, 
(i.  e.,  it  may  be  composed  of  the  very  same 
elements,  but  combined  in  different  atomic  pro- 
portions) may  be  generated.  In  both  cases 
the  phenomena  of  the  diseases  consisting  in 
abortive  efforts  of  nature  to  rid  herself  of  the 
noxious  material." 


Upon  the  above,  which  generally  accords 
with  our  views,  we  have  only  to  observe,  by 
way  of  further  elucidation,  that  although  cho- 
lera does  not  appear  in  all  places  where  dele- 
terious gases  are  present,  the  difference  occa- 
sioned by  altered  currents  of  electricity  would 
seem  merely  to  be  one  of  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  can  be  breathed  with  impunity,  ei- 
ther in  diluted  or  concentrated  doses.  It  has 
been  rendered  abundantly  evident  by  the  sani- 
tary reports,  that  the  elements  of  putrefaction, 
wherever  they  are  breathed,  will  produce  dis- 
eases of  vary  ing  types  and  degrees  of  malig- 
nity. It  has  been  asked  why  cholera  should 
have  been  absent,  both  in  1832  and  1849, 
from  Lyons,  one  of  the  most  ill-cleansed  towns 
in  France,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  inundations ;  the  town  being 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers.  But 
Lyons  is  rarely  free  from  typhoidal  fever,  and 
at  the  present  moment  (December,  1849,)  it  is 
raging  there  in  so  severe  a  form,  that  its  iden- 
tity with  cholera  is  beginning  to  be  asserted. 
To  account  for  apparent  exceptions,  we  have 
only  to  remember,  that  the  greatest  danger  is 
not  necessarily  in  the  place  where  the  gases 
are  evolved,  if  rapidly  disengaged  by  heat  and 
dispersed  by  winds,  but  where  the  mist  which 
they  impregnate  lodges  at  night,  and  this,  al- 
though generally  in  the  plains,  may  sometimes 
be  on  hill  sides,  or  in  the  hollows  and  ravines 
of  a  mountainous  country  ;  or  again,  it  may  be 
at  sea,  as  in  the  case  we  have  quoted  of  the 
attack  of  the  crew  of  a  steam-boat  on  the  Good- 
win sands.  It  appears  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  embou- 
chure of  its  great  rivers,  would  not  be  found 
sickly  to  Europeans,  if  those  who  visited  it 
adopted  the  precaution  of  sleeping  at  night  in 
an  elevated  region.  They  a  re  safe  above  what 
is  there  called  the  "  fever  level,"  whether  by 
night  or  day  ;  and  the  high  table  lands  of  South 
Abyssinia,  although  within  ten  degrees  of  the 
line,  are  stated  by  Dr.  Beke  to  be  as  salubri- 
ous as  any  parts  of  England. 

(To  he  continued.) 


IRELAND. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

We  have  selected,  from  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
to  the  same  general  effect,  this  series  of  testi- 
monies, because  they  come  in  succession,  at 
iniervals  long  enough  to  have  exhibited  im- 
provement  had  any  occurred,  and  from  wri- 
ters all  of  whom  (except  Lithgow)  were  partial 
to  the  Irish.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
establish  the  fact,         *  *        of  that 

wretchedness  which  has  become  a  proverbial 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  nation. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  mischievous  system  of  land. letting  in 
Ireland — that  many  Irish  landlords  have  par- 
taken of  the  national  characteristics  of  being 
impatient,  improvident,  and  unjust — that  the 
class  of  pseudo-landlords,  called  middlemen, 
were  and  are  a  grievous  anomaly — that  up  to 
1780,  the  rivalry  of  adverse  commercial  in- 
terests, and  up  to  the  Union  the  antagonism 
of  distinct  parliaments,  fettered  the  productive 


powers  of  Ireland  ;  but  all  these  would  have 
been  insignificant,  and,  at  worst,  temporary 
embarrassments,  if  the  people  themselves  had 
been  by  nature  active  and  industrious.  The 
Statute-book  and  the  recorded  debates  of  both 
Houses  of  both  Parliaments,  are  irrefragable 
evidences  that  there  never  has  been  any  British 
minister  who  has  not,  apart  from  mere  politi- 
cal questions,  dealt  frankly,  and  even  kindly, 
with  Ireland,  and  been  earnestly  desirous  of 
raising  her  to  a  perfect  equality  with  Scotland 
and  England.  If  she  has  not  attained  that 
level — if  Irish  wretchedness  be  still  a  proverb 
— it  is  attributable  to  herself,  to  her  own  peo- 
ple, to  their  want  of  energy,  and  to  either  the 
baneful  influence  or  culpable  apathy  of  their 
priests,  and  not  to  either  English  ministers  or 
the  English  public. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  practically. 

The  recent  failures  of  the  potato-crops, 
which  have  given  such  an  intensity  to  Irish 
distress,  and  created  so  great  a  curiosity  and 
interest  as  to  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  ca- 
lamity, were  not  altogether  unprecedented,  nor 
by  intelligent  persons  unforeseen.  There  have 
been  in  the  present  century,  several  failures  of 
the  potato,  and  one  particularly  in  1822,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  large  public  grants,  there 
were   private   subscriptions   from  England, 
amounting  to  300,000Z.,  a  sum  so  ample,  that 
there  was  a  large  residue  above  what  was  re- 
quired.   There  was  another  alarm  of  the  same 
kind,  and  similar  demands,  though  to  a  small- 
er amount,  on  the  public  purse,  in  1831  ;  and 
in  1835,  1836,  1837  ;  and  again  in  1839. 
But  it  was  not  by  occasional  alarms  only,  how< 
ever  frequent,  that  the  Irish  people,  if  they  hac 
had  common  foresight  and  industry,  ought  tc 
have  been  warned  of  the  precarious  positior 
in  which  a  potato- fed  population  must  alway 
stand.    Under  the  most  favourable  circum 
stances,  the  potatoes  could  never  be  preserve! 
for  a  whole  year.    They  generally,  and  tha 
only  with  care,  lasted  about  nine  months.  Fo 
three  months,  the  peasantry  have  always  bee 
put  to  their  shifts  to  supply  their  place,  an 
oatmeal — an  equally  indigenous  production- 
was  the  cheapest  and  readiest  substitute.  Thi 
important  fact,  which  every  Irishman,  gentl 
and  simple,  must  know,  which  Arthur  Younj 
notices  (passim),  and  which  was  the  basis  c 
his  earnest  recommendations  of  a  better  an 
more  varied  course  of  culture,  produced  n 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  general  practice.  N 
succession  of  crops — the  same  eternal  relianc 
on  the  potaloe — the  same  miserable  culture  i 
a  scanty  oat — the  land  growing  every  yei 
more  exhausted,  left  the  alimentary  conditio 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland  worse,  we  are  satisfies 
in  the  year  1845,  than  it  had  been  in  1745- 
certainly  worse  than  it  was  in  1776,  wh< 
Arthur  Young  offered  his  unavailing  advic 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  genti 
counteract  and  remedy  this  neglect?  M 
might  answer  epigrammalically,  that  the  ge 
try  were  Irish  also  ;  but  the  epigram  wou 
be  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  unjust.    In  t 
first  place,  the  peculiarity  of  the  tenure  und 
which  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is  held,  c 
prived  the  nominal  landlord  of  much,  and  £ 
nerally  indeed  of  all,  that  influence  and  co 
trol  which  a  real  landlord  might  have  over  I 
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(tenants.  Large  tracts  of  forfeited  lands,  were 
originally  granted  to  a  few  great  proprietors, 
who,  unable  to  people  or  cultivate  such  exten- 
sive possessions,  under-granted  them  at  a  fee- 
farm  profit-rent  to  a  more  numerous  class  of 
undertakers — who  again  granted  or  sub-let  for 
kmg  eases  to  others — and  so  on  till  the  land, 
hurthencd  with  so  many  prolit-rents  to  various 
landlords,  reached,  through  the  hands  of  the 
last  middleman  or  land-jobber,  the  real  culti- 
vator, at  an  exorbitant  rack-rent:  and  so 
rooted  had  this  system  become,  lhat  the  poor- 
est tenant  who  could  obtain  a  lease,  became 
immediately  a  middleman  in  his  turn,  and  hard 
as  his  o«n  condition  was,  there  were  others 
always  ready  to  find  "  in  the  lowest  depth  a 
lower  still."  Many  of  the  earlier  grants  of 
these  series  were  perpetuities — many  that  may 
in  law  be  considered  as  middlemen,  are  in  fact 
independent  landlords,  paying  only  a  kind  of 
quit-rent — and  there  are  sometimes  two  or 
three  successive  grants  of  perpetuities  ;  there 
were  also  long  leases,  for  lives,  for  years,  and 
for  both  ;  and  since  the  grant  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  legal  quibble,  by  which  leases 
for  lives  were  considered  as  electoral  free- 
holds, the  Irish  landlord  was  induced,  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  to  cut  up  his  land  into  misera- 
ble forty  shilling  freeholds,  and  to  part  with  it 
for  one,  two,  or  three  lives — generally  his  own, 
his  son's,  and  the  tenant's.  He  thus  not  only 
lost  all  direct  power  over  his  property,  but  was 
even  obliged  to  manage  the  tenant  (and  the 
worse  the  tenant  was  the  more  management 
he  required)  in  order  to  secure  his  vote — 
which,  however,  of  late  years  he  never  got 
unless  through  the  favour  of  the  priests,  in 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  whole  of  this 
forty  shilling  franchise  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  vested.  This  is  now  avowed  by  the 
organ  of  the  priests  : — 

"  The  priests  were  the  real  sinews  of  O'Con- 
nell's  fifty  years'  war.  They  worked  for  him 
in  every  capacity  ;  they  were  his  field-mar- 
shals and  his  tax-gatherers.  The  priests  were 
the  men  who  carried  the  popular  elections  in 
spile  of  bent  brows  and  impending  ejectments  ; 
and  more  than  all,  they  were  the  men  who 
wedded  religion  to  agitation,  and  thereby  in- 
fused a  charmed  life  into  the  latter." — Nation, 
15th  Sept.  1849. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  real  power,  and  therefore  the  mora! 
responsibility  of  even  the  best  landlords,  were 
extremely  limited  ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  we  find  a  great  number  of  land- 
lords making  very  strenuous,  and  in  most  ca- 
ses judicious,  efforts  to  improve  their  estates 
and  instruct  and  civilise  their  tenantry.  A 
large  portion  of  Young's  pages  is  occupied 
with  attempts  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready given  two  or  three  instances  of  their  to- 
tal failure,  as  far  as  regarded  the  improvement 
of  the  tenantry — "nobody  followed  them." 
Two  of  these  attempts,  to  which  Mr.  Young 
gave  special  attention  and  large  commenda- 
tion, are  worth  remarking. 

Among  the  afflicting  accounts  which  the 
daily  papers  present  us  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, from  none,  (except  perhaps  from  Skibbe 


from  Westport.  Now  we  find  from  Young, 
and  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  nowhere 
in  Ireland  or  England,  were  there  to  be  found 
more  public-spirited,  judicious,  and  liberal  im- 
provers than  in  the  landlords  of  Weslport — 
the  Earl  of  Altamont,  in  Young's  lime,  and  his 
son  the  first  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  succeeded 
in  1781,  and  died  in  1809.  The  latter  was  so 
zealous  an  improver,  that  he  was,  about  1801, 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural institution,  called  "  The  Farming  So- 
ciety of  Ireland."  Nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  late  lord,  the  second  Mar- 
quis, was  inattentive  to  his  estates  and  tenantry. 
I  nose  noblemen  were  habitually  resident  at 
their  fine  seat  of  Westport,  and  created,  in- 
deed, the  pretty,  and  as  it  seems,  thriving 
town,  adjoining;  they  introduced  manufac- 
tures into  ihe  neighbourhood,  and  gave  the 
best  examples  of  and  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture, both  by  cultivation  and  favouring  the 
export  of  corn,  which  they  built  warehouses  to 
store,  and  a  pier  to  ship, — "  but  all  icould  not 
do!"  The  genius  loci  has  been  too  strong 
for  the  exotic  industry  they  had  produced  ; 
and  Westport,  even  before  she  became  a  focus 
of  pauper  wretchedness,  was  sneered  at  as  a 
monument  of  the  folly,  as  it  is  now  termed,  of 
improvements,  which  the  country  is  not  pre- 
pared to  imitate  and  support.  In  1842,  Mr. 
Thackeray  found  Westport  desolate,  though 
it  had  not  yet  become  a  lazar-house. 

"  There  was  a  long  handsome  pier,  and  one 
solitary  cutter  lying  alongside  it,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  there  now.  As  for  the  ware- 
houses, they  are  enormous  ;  and  might  accom- 
modate, I  should  think,  not  only  the  trade  of 
Westport,  but  of  Manchester  too.  There  are 
huge  streets  of  these  houses,  ten  stories  high, 
with  cranes,  owners'  names,  &c,  marked 
Wine  Stores,  Flour  Stores,  Bonded  Tobacco 
Warehouses,  and  so  forth.  These  dismal  mau- 
soleums, as  vast  as  pyramids,  are  the  places 
where  the  dead  trade  of  Westport  lies  buried 
— a  trade  that,  in  its  lifetime,  probably  was 
about  as  big  as  a  mouse.  Nor  is  this  the  first, 
nor  the  hundredth  place,  to  be  seen  in  this 
country,  which  sanguine  builders  have  erected 
to  accommodate  an  imaginary  commerce. 
Millowners  over-mill  themselves,  merchants 
over-warehouse  themselves,  squires  over-castle 
themselves,  little  tradesmen  about  Dublin  and 
the  cities  over-villa  and  over-gig  themselves, 
and  we  hear  sad  tales  about  hereditary  bond- 
age and  the  accursed  tyranny  of  England." — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  92,  93. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  sarcasm  is  too  generally 
just,  but  in  this  particular  instance  we  think 
he  magnifies  the  original  disproportion, — at 
least  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  Westport  was  a  busy 
place,  with  no  more  commercial  accommoda- 
tion than  there  was  immediate  or  probable  use 
for. 

The  other  instance  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, of  calamitous  failure  on  the  part  of  im- 
provers, is  the  estate  of  Strokestown,  recently 
infamous  by  the  murder  of  Major  Mahon,  for 
the  offence  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  pro- 
perty from  the  hands  of  a  pauper  and  mutin- 
ous tenantry,  who  would  neither  pay  rent  nor 


reen)  have  they  been  more  distressing,  than  I  cultivate  the  land,  nor  permit  others  to  do  so, 


We  find  in  Young,  that  Mr.  Mahon,  the  Ma- 
jor's ancestor,  was  an  active  and  judicious  im- 
prover. He  occupies  a  large  share  of  Young's 
favourable  notice.  He  imported  a  ploughman 
from  Suffolk  to  instruct  the  boys,  not  only  of 
his  own  estate,  but  of  his  neighbours',  in  the 
art  of  ploughing — a  notable  desideratum,  it 
seems  ;  for,  wonderful  to  say,  it  was  only  the 
day  before  Young  arrived  at  Strokestown, 
that  he  had  found  the  farmers  drawing  their 
ploughs  and  harrows  by  their  horses'  tails  ! 

"Indignant  reader!"  he  exclaims,  "  this  is 
no  jest  of  mine,  but  cruel,  stubborn,  barbarous 
truth.    It  is  so  all  over  Cavan." — p.  170. 
— and,  as  he  subsequently  saw,  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  also. 

"  Near  Castlebar,  their  husbandry  is  admir- 
able !  They  have  three  customs  which  I  must 
begin  with  : — 

"  First,  they  harrow  by  the  tail  ! 

"  Item,  they  burn  the  corn  in  the  straw 
without  threshing  it. 

"  Item,  the  fellow  who  leads  the  horses  of 
a  plough,  walks  backward  before  them  the 
whole  day  long;  and  in  order  to  make  them 
advance,  strikes  them  in  the  face." — Young, 
p.  200. 

He  adds,  (p.  174,)  that  even  in  Fermanagh, 
close  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  benevo- 
lent lords  of  Florence  Court,  the  ploughing  by 
the  tail  had  been  abandoned  only  seven  years 
before  his  visit.  To  all  which  evidences  of 
humanity  and  common  sense  among  the  "  fin- 
est peasantry  in  the  world,"  may  be  added 
the  practice  of  plucking  the  feathers  of  their 
live  geese,  and  the  tearing  off,  or  rather  tear- 
ing out,  the  wool  from  the  backs  of  their  live 
sheep,  to  save  the  trouble  of  shearing.  Most 
of  these  things  Young  repeatedly  witnessed  in 
the  year  1776,  in  a  Christian  country,  where 
many  who  are  still  alive  were  then  living; 
when  Lord  Plunkett  was  twelve,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  seven  years  old ;  when  the  young 
Grattan,  and  the  mature  Flood,  were  wasting 
in  obscure  party  squabbles  the  eloquence  and 
energies  which  would  have  been  better  employ- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  render  unnecessary  such 
a  disgrace  to  their  country,  as  a  statute  law 
against  ploughing  by  the  tail,  burning  corn  in 
the  straw,  and  tearing  out  the  wool  of  live 
sheep. 


Sagacity  of  a  Cat. — A  curious  scene  was 
witnessed  the  other  day,  in  a  park  at  the  out- 
skirts of  Montrose.  A  cat  was  observed  at- 
tempting to  defend  herself  against  the  assaults 
of  a  number  of  swallows.  They  kept  flying 
round  about,  and  occasionally  darting  at  poor 
puss,  while  she  was  endeavouring  to  retaliate 
by  striking  with  her  claws.  Their  onsets  be- 
coming yet  more  numerous  and"  determined, 
the  cat  lay  quietly  down  as  if  she  had  been 
dead,  and  the  swallows,  deceived  by  her  ap- 
pearance, desisted  from  their  warfare,  and 
mounted  into  the  air.  Puss  no  sooner  perceiv- 
ed this,  than,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, she  bounded  off  to  a  place  of  refuge.  Her 
assailants,  having  observed  her  movements, 
made  after  her,  but  she  had  got  to  a  place  of 
shelter  before  they  could  reach  her.  What 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  is  a 
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question  we  have  not  facts  to  decide.  Can 
naturalists  give  us  any  clue  to  its  solution  ? — 
Late  paper. 


Selected. 

MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

BY  WJl.   C.  BKYANT. 

There  lies  a  village  in  a  peaceful  vale, 

With  sloping  hills  and  waving  woods  around, 

Fenced  from  the  blast.    There  never  ruder  gale 
Bows  the  tall  grass  that  covers  all  the  ground  ; 

And  planted  shrubs  are  there,  and  cherish'd  flowers, 

And  brightest  verdure  born  of  gentle  showers. 

'Twas  there  my  young  existence  was  begun  ; 

My  earliest  sports  were  on  its  flowery  green  ; 
And  often,  when  my  school-boy  task  was  done,  | 

I  climb'd  its  hills  to  view  the  pleasant  scene.j 
And  stood  and  gazed  till  the  sun's  setting  ray 
Shone  on  the  height — the  sweetest  of  the  day. 

And  when  the  woods  put  on  their  autumn  glow, 
And  the  bright  sun  came  in  among  the  trees, 

And  leaves  were  gather'd  in  the  glen  below, 
Swept  softly  from  the  mountain  by  the  breeze, 

I  wander'd,  till  the  starlight  on  the  stream 

At  length  awoke  me  from  my  fairy  dream. 

Ah,  happy  days,  too  happy  to  return, 

Fled  on  the  wings  of  youth's  departed  years, 

A  lesson  which  it  has  been  mine  to  learn, 

The  truth  of  life,  its  labours,  pains,  and  fears; 

Yet  does  the  memory  of  my  boyhood  stay  ; 

A  twilight  of  the  brightness  pass'd  away. 

My  thoughts  steal  back  to  that  sweet  village  still ; 

Its  flowers  and  peaceful  shades  before  me  rise  ; 
The  play-place  and  the  prospect  from  the  hill, 

Its  summer  verdure  and  autumnal  dyes  ;^ 
The  present  brings  its  storms  ;  but  while  they  last, 
I  shelter  me  in  the  delightful  past. 


Selected. 

BEAR  ON. 

BY   A.   It.  ED1IOND. 

B  'ar  on  !  What  though  life's  tide  may  be 
A  current  strong,  opposing  thee, 
An  1  thou  hast  but  a  slender  sail 
T   spread  before  an  adverse  gale  ; 
W  en  trials  lash  the^waves  to  foam, 
And  thou  art  far  from  friends  and  horns, 
Yie  d  not  thy  spirit  to  despair, 
But  manfully  the  billows  dare  ; 
High  o'er  the  waters  wild,  and  cold. 
Fix  thou  the  steadfast  eye  and  bold  — 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on  ! 

Bear  on  !  the  world  may  jeer  and  scoff, 
And  chosen  friends  may  cast  thee  off ; 
Stay  not  to  weep  the  brittle  chain, 
One  stormy  wind  could  break  in  twain. 
If  thou  hast  found  that  heart  untrue, 
Which  was  thy  hope,  thy  idol  too, 
Sink  not  in  sorrow's  depths  profound  ; 
Despair  will  never  heal  the  wound. 
Give  to  the  past  no  vain  regret. 
The  future  lies  before  thee  yet, 

Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on  ! 

Bear  on  !  Does  thy  repining  eye 
See  worthless  men  exalted  high, 
While  modest  merit  sinks  forlorn 
In  cold  neglect  and  cruel  scorn  ? 
O,  never  from  thy  templed  heart 
Let  thine  integrity  depart, 
When  disappointment  fills  thy  cup, 
Undaunted,  nobly  drink  it  up  ; 
Truth  will  prevail  and  justice  show 
Her  tardy  honours  sure  but  slow. 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on  '. 


Bear  on  !  Our  life  is  not  a  dream, 
Though  often  such  its  mazes  seem  ; 
We  were  not  born  to  lives  of  ease. 
Ourselves  alone  to  aid  and  please; 
To  each  a  daily  task  is  given, 
A  labour  which  shall  fit  for  heaven; 
When  duty  calls  let  love  grow  warm, 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 
With  faith,  life's  trials  boldly  breast, 
And  come  a  conqueror  to  thy  rest. 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on  ! 


For" The  Friend." 

Lording—  Unsavoriness. 

Where  there  is  a  lording  over  the  herilage 
of  God,  the  Spirit  cannot  have  free  course, 
but  ihe  Gospel  stream  will  be  hindered,  lo  the 
preveniing  of  the  watering  of  the  flock  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  where  unquiet  and  unsanc- 
tified  spirits,  are  not  kept  down  by  the  weight 
of  that  heavy  Slone,  which  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  profess  to  build,  unsavory 
offerings  will  be  liable  to  be  made,  to  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  his  church. 
"  If  any  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which 
are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  ;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens, and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ :  for  if  any 
man  think  himself  to  be  something  when  he  is 
nothing,  he  deceivelh  himself;  and  he  that 
sowelh  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor- 
ruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall 
of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

REPORT 

Of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor. 

"  The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor," 
again  feel  it  due  to  iheir  subscribers,  and  those 
friends  who  have  kindly  assisted  their  efforts, 
to  present  a  report  of  their  proceedings  for  ihe 
past  year. 

The  members  are  increasingly  convinced, 
by  ihe  experience" of  each  successive  season, 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  the  Society  in  aiding  the  worthy  and 
industrious  poor. 

Al  the  House  of  Industry  the  poor  women 
are  furnished  with  employment  in  a  large  and 
well  warmed  apartment,  and  comfortable  din- 
ners provided  for  them.  The  younger  wo- 
men who  bring  their  children  are  relieved 
from  the  care  by  a  competent  nurse,  in  whose 
charge  they  are  placed.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  received  the  past  winter, 
not  including  those  who  attended  the  Public 
Schools  and  came  for  their  dinner  to  the 
House,  lias  amounted  to  42.  Many  of  the 
women  employed  are  advanced  in  life,  some 
over  70 — several  between  80  and  90  years  of 
age  ;  of  these,  some  when  admitled  have  been 
found  totally  ignorant,  but  by  paiient  instruc- 
tion have  been  taught  the  use  of  the  needle 
and  have  thus  been  furnished  with  anolher 
means  of  support.  Most  of  them  have  no  other 
resource  in  the  Winter  season  than  that  deriv- 
ed from  the  Society  ;  all  who  are  employed  are 


previously  visited  at  their  own  homes  by  Com- 
millees  specially  appointed,  who  furni-h  both 
them  and  their  children  wilh  such  articles  of 
clothing  as  are  needed,  keep  them  under  care 
during  the  season,  and  in  case  of  sickness 
supply  them  with  groceries  and  many  little 
comforts.  The  Society  do  not  confine  their  cha- 
rities entirely  to  those  to  whom  they  give  em- 
ployment, but  afford  out-door  relief  occasionally 
to  the  aged  and  infirm,  bolh  white  and  coloured. 
In  visiiing  such,  opportunities  often  occur,  by 
showing  an  interest  in  their  concerns,  of 
cheering  the  hearls  of  many  who,  discouraged 
by  sickness  and  poverty,  are  consoled  and  in- 
spirited by  kindly  expressions  of  sympathy, 
and  encouraged  still  patiently  to  struggle  with 
their  difficulties. 

The  Society  again  express  their  gratitude 
lo  those  friends,  whose  liberality  and  kindness 
have  enabled  them  to  enlarge  their  means  of 
usefulness,  by  the  erection  of  their  present 
comfortable  house,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
increased  capacity,  has  been  entirely  filled. 
The  severity  of  the  past  winter  was  such  as 
to  cause  unusual  suffering  and  demand  for  aid, 
and  the  number  of  emigrants  who  fled  hither 
from  pestilence  and  famine,  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  a-  land  of  unfailing  plenty,  has 
largely  added  to  those  requiring  assistance. 
Many  interesting  cases  amongst  the  latter  class 
have  been  met  wilh,  and  comfort  and  employ- 
ment given  to  some,  once  much  above  want, 
who  when  visited  by  our  members,  were  found 
with  their  infant  families  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvaiion.  The  gratitude  often  evinced 
by  such  for  relief  afforded  in  a  mode  which 
still  preserved  their  independence  of  feeling, 
has  often  gratified  and  encouraged  us  to  fur- 
ther exerlion. 

The  increased  demands  made  upon  us 
during  the  past  winter,  obliged  us  once  more  to 
appeal  to  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of 
our  friends,  and  we  return  our  grateful  thanks 
for  the  promptness  with  which  they  respon- 
ded to  our  call.  Their  reward  will  be  the 
knowledge  of  the  relief  they  have  been  the 
means  of  affording  to  the  Widow  and  the 
Fatherless. 

"  The  House  of  Industry"  was  opened  for 
employment  on  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1848,  and  during  the  season  which  closed 
30th  of  Third  month,  1849,  122  women  were 
employed,  who  afforded  gratification  to  the  at- 
tending Managers  by  their  correct  deport- 
ment, and  their  diligent  attention  to  the  work 
confided  lo  them. 

Many  of  the  aged  women  have  been  admit- 
ted for  several  winters,  and  frequently  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  have  gratefully  expressed 
their  thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  the 
members  for  the  comfort  and  relief  afforded, 
and  ihe  benefit  they  had  derived  from  hearing 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  olher  valuable  and  in- 
teresting books  daily  read  to  them  ;  and  the 
Society  have  had  evidence  from  time  lo  time, 
that  the  practice  has  been  blessed  to  the  minds 
of  many, — some  of  whom  have  now  passed 
from  earth. 

We  are  desirous  to  record  our  acknowledg- 
ment to  Reese  D.  Fell,  for  his  kindness  and 
consideration  in  sending  to  us  for  distribution 
the  portion  of  Bread  which  he,  as  one  of  the 
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Guardians  of  the  Poor,  receives,  under  the 
Will  of  the  late  Archibald  Thompson,  which 
we  have  endeavoured  lo  distribute  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  testator.  Also  lo 
Dr.  J.  J.  Lc\  iok,  for  his  kindness  in  vaccinating 
such  of  the  children  as  had  not  had  the  ope- 
ration previously  performed. 

The  Society  has  furnished  to  women  work- 
ing at  the  House  during  the  past  winter,  134 
garments,  several  dozen  pairs  of  spectacles. 
Boots  and  shoes  195  pairs,  and  groceries  lo 
19.  Of  out-door  relief,  25  persons  were  as- 
sisted with  garments,  and  groceries  to  14. 

The  Society  offers  for  sale  at  "  The  House 
of  Industry,"  No.  70  North  Seventh  Street, 
Comfortables,  Quilts,  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 
Wi.-ippers,  Ladies'  Hood  Bonnets,  Childrens' 
Aprons,  an  assortment  of  Shirts,  aud  a  varie- 
ty of  Fancy  Articles. 

Plain  Sewing,  Quiltinrr,  &c,  will  be  gladly- 
received  and  executed  at  reasonable  prices. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Where  does  Iposlary  Originate  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  right  concern, 
which  prompted  the  collection  of  so  many  of 
the  valuable  writings  of  our  ancient  worthies 
into  the  "  Friends'  Library  ;"  and  many  a 
poor  Israelite  of  the  present  day,  trembling  for 
the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  deeply  concerned 
for  the  cause  of  Truth,  has  had  his  heart  com- 
forted, and  his  faith  strengthened,  in  reading 
their  interesting  pages. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  Friends 
should  know  the  origin  of  such  evils  as  may 
from  time  to  time  oppress  and  burden  Society, 
that  they  may  understand  both  how,  and  when, 
and  where  to  apply  the  remedy.  And  as  my 
mind  has  for  some  time  travailed  under  the 
burden  of  the  inquiry,  Where  does  apostacy 
commence?  I  was  enabled  to  find  some  relief 
from  that  burden,  in  perusing  the  Journal  of 
John  Griffith,  who  not  only  clearly  sets  that 
question  at  rest,  but  opens  the  door  of  hope, 
:hrongh  which  we  may  see  a  prospect  of  bet- 
:er  days  yet  in  store  for  the  church,  when  the 
iroper  remedies  shall  have  been  faithfully  ap- 
plied. 

"  Common  reason  will  inform  us,"  says 
>ohn  Griffith,  "  that  when  the  main  pillars  give 
vay,  the  building  must  inevitably  fall.  It  is 
herefore  prudent,  to  take  due  care  respecting 
hem.  An  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  wise- 
y  observed  to  this  effect,  viz.,  That  there  ne- 
er  was  an  apostacy  from  the  life  and  purity 
f  religion,  until  the  ministers  and  elders  gave 
'ay.  How  important  then  are  their  stations, 
nd  what  great  need  have  they  themselves, 
nd  likewise  the  church,  carefully  to  observe 
'hether  or  not  they  stand  upright,  seeing  so 
luch  depends  thereon  !" 

But  we  find  even  before  "  the  main  pillars 
ive  way,"  so  as  to  become  evident  to  common 
^servers,  that  many  signs  of  the  impending 
II,  are  visible  to  those,  whose  eyes  have  been 
nointed  to  see  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  by 
lim  who  can  alone  enable  man  to  see  all 
lings  clearly.  Of  the  province  meeting  of 
linisters  and  elders,  held  at  Lurgan  in  1760, 
)hn  Griffith  wrote:  "  My  spirit  was  deeply 


affected  therein,  with  a  sorrowful  sense  that 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  caused 
them  to  err."  And  these  errors  of  the  people, 
caused  by  their  leaders,  do  not  always  arise 
from  the  sorrowful  examples  set  them  by  those 
of  high  stations  in  the  church,  by  their  too  ea- 
ger pursuit  of  outward  things,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  at  that  time  and  place,  but 
by  the  inditferency  and  lifeless  ministry  ob- 
servable in  other  locations.  At  Shrewsbury 
he  found  "the  life  of  religion  very  much  de- 
pressed, not  only  by  the  lukewarmness  of 
some,  but  also  by  the  blasting,  lifeless  ministry, 
which  they  had  long  sat  under;  doubtless  to 
the  great  uneasiness  of  the  few  sensible  among 
them." 

Of  such  ministers,  he  speaks  in  another 
place.  "  I  have  observed  some,  after  they 
have  darkened  counsel  by  a  multitude  of  words 
without  knowledge,  and  exceedingly  burdened 
the  living,  appear  quite  cheerful  and  full  of  sa- 
tisfaction, seeming  as  if  thoroughly  pleased 
with  themselves.  This  is  a  lamentable  state 
of  blindness,  and  discovers  them  to  be  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  dictates  and  holy  im- 
pressions of  Truth." 

There  are  other  indications  of  instability  ob- 
servable in  those  pillars  which  are  tottering 
towards  a  fall,  particularly  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  w  rong  spirit,  and  by  improper  motives  to 
action.  John  Griffith,  in  expostulating  with 
such  says:  "I  ardently  desire,  that  all  who 
undertake  to  move  and  act  in  the  church  of 
God,  may  be  well  informed  what  is  the  spring 
of  action  to  them,  and  moves  them  therein. 
If  it  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  dare  do  noth- 
ing against  the  Truth,  but  all  in  their  power 
in  order  to  promote  it,  that  being  their  great 
delight.  But  if  it.  be  self,  it  will  seek  its  own 
honour,  and  be  very  fond  of  victory,  and  be 
disgusted  when  it  cannot  rule  and  carry  mat- 
ters its  own  way." 

This  faithful  witness  for  the  Lord  against 
wrong  things,  shows  us  how  this  evil  spirit 
was  acting  among  the  members  of  Society  at 
Preslon-Patrick  in  his  day,  when  speaking  of 
a  meeting  which  he  attended  there,  he  says, 
"  My  service  therein  was  searching  and  labo- 
rious, not  only  in  a  sense  of  great  lukewarm- 
ness in  some,  but  also  the  heart-burnings,  dis- 
union, and  secret  smitings  one  against  ano- 
ther, in  others.  It  seemed  to  me  that  spirit 
had  subtilely  prevailed  on  some,  accounted  of 
the  foremost  rank,  to  their  own  hurt,  and  to 
the  wounding  of  the  innocent  life.  My  spirit 
had  been  painfully  affected  with  the  same  sense 
of  the  state  of  that  meeting,  in  degree,  in  my 
former  visit  to  it,  but  never  had  so  much  pow- 
er over  it,  as  at  this  time,  wherein  Truth 
mightily  prevailed,  to  the  subduing,  at  least 
for  the  present,  all  that  was  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture." 

It  appears  that  this  faithful  watchman  upon 
the  walls  of  Zion,  was  not  only  cheered  at 
times,  as  upon  this  occasion,  by  seeing  the 
power  of  Truth  mightily  prevailing,  to  the 
subjugation  of  opposing  spirits  to  its  sway,  but 
that  his  heart  was  comforted  at  seasons  in 
seeing  the  growth  of  the  Lord's  hidden  rem- 
nant, who  were  preparing  to  take  the  places 
of  those  leaders  tottering  to  their  fall,  who 
were  causing  the  people  to  err ;  and  so,  it  is 


believed,  some  of  the  Lord's  faithful  watchmen 
of  this  day,  have  their  hearts  comforted,  as 
his  was,  when  in  one  of  his  visits  to  London, 
he  wrote  :  "  It  was  with  great  comfort  I  saw 
a  growing,  hidden  remnant  in  that  city,  who 
will  be  exalted  in  Israel  in  the  Lord's  time; 
who  hath,  and  will  yet  open  a  way  more  and 
more,  for  his  pained,  travailing  children,  to 
exalt  his  name  and  truth,  by  removing  the 
stumbling  blocks,  and  other  impediments  which 
remain  in  the  way,  and  hinder  them,  in  some 
measure,  from  taking  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment which  is  their  due  and  right  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ ;  and  usurpers  shall  see  that 
none  can  sit  with  Christ  upon  thrones,  but 
those  who  faithfully  follow  him  in  the  regene- 
ration, agreeably  to  his  gracious  promise  in 
Malt.  xix.  28,  and  in  Luke  xxii.  28,  29,  30." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 

They  visited  the  Blagodat,  a  mountain  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  the  two  rugged  naked  peaks 
of  which  are  joined  by  a  "  wooden  bridge, 
which  spans  the  cleft  between  them,  and  ap- 
pears  to  hang  in  air."  "  Very  powerful  mag- 
nets were,  at  one  lime,  procured  from  the 
quarries  of  Blagodat ;  they  are  now  rare  :  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  correctly  ascribed  by  the 
workmen  to  the  coarser  crystalline  texture  of 
the  ore  ;  for  the  magnets  once  found  here,  of 
a  cubic  inch  in  size,  and  capable  of  raising  a 
hundred  times  their  weight,  were  always  re- 
marked to  have  a  fine  silvery  fracture  ;  where- 
as, now,  none  are  met  with  that  could  exert 
more  than  a  sustaining  power  of  forty  times 
their  weight."  The  only  silver  ores  known  on 
the  Ural  are  found  here. 

At  Kushva  they  were  entertained  at  the 
house  of  "  M.  Volkov,  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  first  specimens  of  platinum 
found  on  the  ancient  continent."  "  Gold  and 
platinum  in  this  district  lie  in  beds  of  pebbles, 
partly  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  that  cross 
the  course  of  the  Tura,  and  partly  diffused 
more  widely  through  the  plains,  on  either  side 
of  this  river;  the  metals  lying  among  the  de- 
tritus of  the  hornblend  and  feldspath,  collected 
between  the  transition-limestone  rocks  which 
bound  the  valleys." 

From  Kushva  they  visited  Chernoistochinslc 
(from  chernoi  black,  and  istochnik,  a  spring, 
Russ.)  and  the  neighbouring  platinum  beds. 
They  found  that  "  the  platinum  was  collected 
from  the  detritus  of  the  rocks,  [greenstone  and 
micaceous  rock  topped  with  granite,]  in  the 
usual  uniform  grains."  "  The  pond  of  the 
mines  was  covered  with  wild  ducks,  which  find 
open  water  here,  in  the  midst  of  winter  ;  not 
altogether  on  account  of  the  waves,  which 
keep  the  ice  broken,  as  the  miners  assert,  but 
rather,  because  of  the  numerous  springs  by 
which  this  small  hike  is  fed. 

"The  bar  iron  of  this  district  is  so  noted  for 
its  superior  quality  that  it  sells,  upon  an  aver- 
age, at  three-quarters  of  a  rooble  the  pood 
higher  than  other  Ural  iron.  It  is  stamped 
with  the  figure  of  a  sable,  the  ancient  aims 
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of  Siberia,  and  is  distinguished,  even  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  name  of  'old  sable  iron.'  " 

From  our  author's  account  of  their  visit  to 
the  Gold  mines  of  Beresov,  10  miles  N.  E.  of 
Yekaterinburg,  we  have  room  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

"The  ore  collected  is  poured  into  long 
troughs  where  water  is  added,  and  it  is  beaten 
with  cast-iron  stampers.  The  current  of  wa- 
ter which  continually  flows  on  it  through 
pipes,  carries  off  the  fine  powder  over  the 
washing-benches,  which  are  laid,  like  slightly 
inclined  terraces,  under  the  troughs  ;  while 
many  of  the  heavier  grains  of  gold  fall  into 
the  interstices  of  the  double  iron  bottom  of  the 
stamping-trough,  and  are  collected  from  time 
to  time.  As  is  usual  with  poor  sand,  it  is  often 
raked  upwards  on  the  benches  with  a  wooden 
rake.  Ores  which,  as  here,  yield  only  about 
FSBTnr  °f  their  we'gnt  in  metal,  give  not  more 
than  tottst^o  to  tne  nrst  straimng*  The  richest 
part  of  the  product  which  rests  upon  the  up- 
per benches  is  well  washed  again  in  larger  re- 
ceptacles, as  the  weight  prevents  its  being  car- 
ried off;  but  the  poorer  and  finer  part  is  again 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  a  second  time 
washed  on  little  tables,  to  which  the  water  is 
led  through  pipes  that  can  be  directed  upon 
any  point.  The  iron,  some  of  which  is  from 
the  wear  of  the  stampers,  is  removed  from  the 
fine  deposit  by  a  magnet.  Though  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  last  portion  of  the  gold  has  been 
attempted  by  amalgamation,  experience  has 
proved  that  careful  washing  is  quite  as  effec- 
tual. 

"  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  con- 
tinuing this  operation  through  the  winter  :  the 
windows  are  carefully  caulked  ;  stoves,  heated 
by  horizontal  shafts  running  below  them,  are 
prepared  for  thawing  the  frozen  mud  and  sand, 
and  the  materials  passed  into  the  apartment 
through  a  narrow  trap  in  the  wall,  as  the  open- 
ing of  a  door  would  sometimes  lower  the  tem- 
perature to  the  freezing  point  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

According  to  Erman's  estimate,  the  annual 
produce  of  the  Uralian  mines  is  about  132,000 
tons  of  iron,  there  valued  at  15,000,000  roo- 
bles,  or  11,250,000  dollars,— 3,270  tons  of 
copper,  valued  at  4,120,000  dollars, — and 
11,250,000  dollars'  worth  of  gold  and  plati- 
num (10,480  pounds  of  the  former,  and  2,000 
pounds  of  the  latter),  amounting  collectively 
to  a  weight  of  135,276  tons  of  metal,  and  a 
value  of  26,620,000  dollars  *  "  This  gross 
income  receives  a  further  augmentation  from 
the  salt,  yielded  by  the  salt-springs  between 
Kungar  and  Solikamsk,  which  rise  through 
artificial  borings  carried  into  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  mountain  limestone. 

"On  a  sea-coast,  it  would  require  361  ves- 
sels, of  400  tons  each,  for  the  transport  of  a 
similar  quantity  of  minerals  ;  so  that  this  may 
serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  power  and 
materials  expended  upon  an  infinitely  more 
laborious  river  navigation." 

"  The  iron  dispersed  from  the  Ural,  would, 
if  collected  into  one  mass,  constitute  a  sphere 
of  only  forty-seven  feet  diameter  ;  and,  if  we 


*  There  is  also  a  small  portion  of  silver  and  lead 
extracted  from  the  gold  ores. 


assume  the  ores  raised  at  five  times  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  produced,  we  shall  see  that  the 
diminution  of  the  beds  of  the  Ural,  will  not 
exceed  the  contents  of  a  sphere  of  380  feet  di- 
ameter in  one  hundred  years. 

"  The  result  of  this  calculation  will,  as  usual, 
only  furnish  another  instance  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  human  operations  ;  for  a  globe  of  this 
size  would  not  quite  equal  the  dimensions  of 
the  Blagodat,  as  far  as  the  ores  are  exposed 
above  ground  ;  so  that  many  centuries  must 
pass  away  before  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  metallic  accumulations  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view." 

At  Yekaterinburg  "parties  of  exiles  are  a 
very  usual  spectacle  in  the  streets  of  the  town  ; 
their  number  is  rated  at  five  thousand  pass- 
ing through  in  a  year,  or  ninety-six  every 
week.  The  women  are  generally  in  wagons  ; 
the  men  follow,  two  and  two,  on  foot,  and  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  the  town  have  usually  chains 
on  the  leg.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  ac- 
customed to  such  sights,  they  regard  them 
with  compassion,  and  will  often  call  them  to 
give  them  alms." 

"September  30  and  31.  Our  party  was 
now  reduced  again  to  its  original  number,  as 
we  were  obliged  to  part  with  the  attendant 
who  had  joined  us  at  Kasan,  in  consequence  of 
a  spinal  disease,  which  had  returned  upon  him 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  fatiguing  ex- 
cursion on  the  Ural.  The  violent  and  un- 
ceasing jerking  of  the  tilegas  on  the  log- 
ways,  is  said,  not  only  to  bring  on  a  complete 
paralysis  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  Rus- 
sian postillions,  in  a  few  years,  but  is  so  fre- 
quently attended  with  results  similar  to  the 
above,  as  to  have  obtained  for  these  roads  the 
name  of  spine-crushers,  (spinalomayushchie.) 

"Upon  applying  at  the  sale-rooms  of  Ye- 
katerinburg for  winter  covering  for  our  feet, 
we  were  recommended  to  dust  the  inside  of 
our  boots  with  powdered  quick-lime  ;  so  that 
the  increased  action  of  the  skin  might  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  the  cold." 

On  the  7th  of  Tenth  month  they  reached 
Tobolsk.  "  In  spite  of  gloomy  and  disa- 
greeable weather,  the  Irtuish  appeared  the 
finest  of  all  the  rivers  hitherto  seen,  and  the 
sight  of  it  gave  new  life  to  the  wish  to  follow 
its  mighty  waters  to  the  sea,  before  winter 
should  completely  enchain  them." 

"  Our  entry  into  the  town  was  rendered  still 
more  memorable  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  It 
is  probable  that  was  not  only  the  first  snow 
storm  that  we  met  with,  but  the  first  of  the 
season  here  also,  for  our  drivers  seemed  to 
take  much  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  flakes, 
which  they  in  their  usual  sportive  manner,  de- 
nominated '  white  flies.'  " 

"  There  are  no  such  things  as  inns  at  To- 
bolsk, but  strangers  must  either  appeal  to  old 
bonds  of  hospitality,  or  else  by  means  of  the 
chief  civil  functionary  or  police-master,  as  he 
is  called,  they  must  make  some  new  connex- 
ion of  that  kind.  In  both  cases,  the  term 
pogostity,  to  live  as  guest,  is  indifferently  and 
with  equal  right  applied  ;  for  the  most  needy 
Russian  host,  though  he  may  indeed  expect 
some  remuneration,  would  yet  be  ashamed  to 
demand  it." 

"  Although  no  citizen  of  Tobolsk  possesses 


serfs,  yet  nobody  has  any  difficulty  in  getting 
domestics  fully  as  much  subservient  to  him,  in 
fact,  who,  seeing  that  their  own  efforts  and 
possessions  are  not  sufficient  for  their  support 
in  the  season  of  want,  are  ready  to  attach 
themselves  to  a  comfortable  household,  and  tc 
purchase  by  their  services  a  refuge  from  care 
and  suffering.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
solitary  Russian  exiles  ;  or  Kirgis,  driven  here 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  who  attach 
themselves  as  servants  to  families  in  Tobolsk. 
They  often  marry,  and  yet  remain  cheerfully 
in  the  house  of  the  master  whom  they  have 
chosen." 

The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  the  go< 
vernment  buildings  are  of  brick  ;  "  for  the 
harder  component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
are  here  utterly  unknown  ;  no  stones  or  peb> 
bles  from  the  mountains  having  reached  these 
plains,  either  by  the  rivers  or  by  any  other 
way."  This  seems  explicit  and  positive ;  yel 
in  the  very  next  paragraph  our  author  speaks 
of"  the  stone  walls  of  the  town." 

"  The  resources  for  the  table  furnished  by 
the  trade  with  Southern  Asia,  have,  from  long 
usage,  become  so  indispensable,  that  they  are 
looked  upon  as  if  they  were  the  produce  of  the 
country.  The  most  important  of  all,  is  tea, — 
a  comfort  which  no  townsman  is  willing  to  re> 
linquish.  The  Bdnyi,  or  vapour  baths,  them- 
selves, are  not  more  sure  of  being  included  ir 
the  house  furniture,  of  even  the  most  frugal 
than  the  pewter  tea-pots,  known  in  Russia  by 
the  name  of  samavar,  or  self-boilers."  "  In  the 
shops  of  Tobolsk  we  saw  the  brick  tea,  as  it  is 
called  (Kirpichnui  Chai,)  eagerly  called  for  by 
the  Tatars.  These  brick-shaped  masses  o 
leaves  of  various  kinds,  pressed  and  cemented 
or,  as  it  were,  felled  together,  also  come  fron 
China  ;  and  they  probably  constitute  one  o 
the  most  important  articles  of  the  trade  o 
of  Tobolsk,  as  the  Turcoman  tribes  inhabiting 
the  country,  far  prefer  the  drink  preparei 
from  it  to  tea  properly  so  called." 

"  In  the  houses  of  the  Siberians  and  Get 
mans,  we  frequently  saw  many  of  the  exile 
living  in  Tobolsk,  who  are  here  called  by  t hi 
mild  name  of  '  The  Unfortunates.'  Thosl 
convicted  of  treason,  or  offences  against  thl 
state,  are  sent  to  reside  further  to  the  east,  <■ 
to  the  north,  nearer  the  Icy  Sea  ;  and  the  onll 
exiles  here  met  with,  of  the  better  classes,  am 
officers  who  have  been  guilty  of  fraud  <fl 
breach  of  trust.  Many  of  these  have  formel 
ly  served  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  sentenl 
of  exile  has  had  the  effect  of  assigning  theml 
place  of  residence  nearer  to  Europe.  In  thl 
condition  was  a  former  governor  of  OkhotsB 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  ifl 
habitants  of  Tobolsk,  who  gave  me  much  vfl 
uable  advice  respecting  my  intended  journS 
to  Kamchatka.  All  these  unfortunates,  I 
they  are  called,  live  in  the  town  in  perfW 
freedom ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  soiH 
newly-arrived  exiles,  who  are  obliged  to  H 
penance  in  church,  they  seem  quite  exenH 
from  any  special  control  or  watchfulness  H 
the  part  of  the  police.  Many  of  the  olfl 
ones  do  the  same  thing  of  their  own  accoH 
and  doubtless  from  sincere  conviction.  Th^B 
aged  exiles  pass  over  from  the  luxury  of  Ml 
cow  to  the  frugal  simplicity  of  Tobolsk,  »l 
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true  manly  equanimity.  They  let  their  beards 
and  (heir  hair  grow  ;  and,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, i hey  find  the  life  of  the  Kosak  and  the 
peasant  far  more  supportable  than  they  once 
believed." 

"  Among  the  various  tales  circulated  in  Wes- 
tern Europe,  respecting  Siberia,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  statement,  that  the  exiles  of  this,  or 
some  other  description,  are  obliged  to  hunt 
the  sable  or  other  fur  animals.  Bui,  in  truth, 
it  is  only  in  the  Uralian  mines,  and  those  of 
Nerchinsk,  and  in  certain  manufactories,  that 
persons  condemned  to  forced  labour,  are  ever 
seen."  "  All  the  rest,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  Russian  delinquents,  are  condemned 
only  to  settle  abroad  ;  and,  if  they  belong  to 
the  labouring  classes,  to  support  themselves  ; 
yet  with  this  consolation,  that,  instead  of  being 
serfs  as  heretofore,  they  become  in  all  respects 
as  free  as  the  peasants  of  Western  Europe. 
Political  offenders,  however,  who  belong,  in 
Russia,  as  elsewhere,  generally  to  the  upper 
classes,  or  those  not  used  to  manual  labour, 
are  allowed  to  settle  only  in  the  towns  of  Si- 
beria, because  the  support  allowed  them  by  the 
government  can  thus  reach  them  more  easily." 

o 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Gospel. 

As  members  of  one  body,  whose  head  is 
Christ,  we  are  bound  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  and  terms  of  this 
heavenly  union.    They  who  are  strong,  are 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  ;  and  thus 
are  we  to  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  com- 
posed of  lively  stones,  filly  joined  and  com- 
pacted together  by  the  love  of  God,  which 
unites  and  keeps  together,  all  ihose  who  are 
influenced  and  governed  thereby,  to  ihe  denial 
of  Self,  that  great  usurper,  which  fain  would 
set  itself  up  above  all  thai  is  called  God,  so 
that  the  little  pure  witness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  should  be  lost  sight  of; 
and  the  old  Adam,  the  fallen  nature  of  man, 
assume  the  place  of  that  by  which  we  profess 
:o  be  led  and  governed,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.    How  often,  and  how  mournfully,  has 
this  been  the  case  in  our  highly-professing  So- 
ciety ;  not  only  wilh  those  of  high  standing 
and  station  therein,  but  with  others  who  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  its  important  concerns. 
A  zeal  without  knowledge,  which  leads  to  un- 
sanctified  steps  and  movements,  has  caused 
many  to  hew  out  to  themselves  broken  cisterns 
hat  can  hold  no  water ;  and  thus  have  they 
separated  themselves  from  Christ  our  holy 
head,  and  from  those  who  are  united  together 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 

Simple  and  humble  obedience  to  the  known 
•equirements  of  duty,  which  is  better  than  sa- 
:rifice,  has  been  changed  for  the  workings  of 
he  creaturely  will,  and  by  becoming  vain  in 
heir  imaginations,  the  foolish  hearts  of  many 
lave  become  darkened,  so  that  evil  is  mistaken 
or  good,  and  good  for  evil ;  and  thus  has  con- 
usion  found  its  way  amongst  us.  That  know- 
edge  which  puffeth  up,  has  been  substituted 
"or  true  wisdom,  to  the  sacrifice  of  that  char- 


ity which  edifieth,  and  is  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment. 

This  is  a  sad  and  a  mournful  picture  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  salutary  influence  of 
trial  and  suffering  is  effecting  a  change  in 
which  we  may  fairly  rejoice.  The  wisdom  of 
man,  which  is  foolishness  with  God,  is  becom- 
ing confounded  and  cast  down,  so  that  we  may 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Spirit  and  wisdom  of  Christ,  in  which 
there  is  unity,  harmony,  and  peace. 

Every  member  of  the  living  body  of  Christ, 
feels  the  need  of  religious  and  spiritual  sym- 
pathy, for  the  strengthening  and  confirming  of 
his  faith  ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  is  one  great 
object  of  religious  association,  where  this  is 
formed  upon  Christian  principles  ;  and  how 
sorrowful  it  is  when  any  thing  occurs  to  inter- 
rupt the  current  thereof  in  a  religious  body, 
for  it  does  indeed  hinder  the  good  work  of 
redemption  and  salvation  in  which  we  profess 
to  be  engaged,  by  the  power  and  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  the  Lord's  good  pleasure,  as  we 
are  faithful  to  its  manifestations,  however  small 
they  may  be.  It  is  by  being  faithful  in  little 
things,  that  we  shall  be  made  rulers  over  more  ; 
and  we  each  have  our  separate  and  special 
duties  to  perform,  which  the  Spirit  alone  can 
point  out  and  make  plain  ;  and  it  is  the  little- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  these,  that  oftentimes 
causes  us  to  turn  from  them,  despising  the  day 
of  such  small  things,  and  seeking  something 
greater,  which  we  can  do  in  our  own  wills, 
and  in  our  own  way,  so  that  it  will  be  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  men,  as  the  building  of  Babel 
was. 

Now,  what  is  wanting  amongst  us  as  a  peo- 
ple, is,  that  we  may  each  one  keep  to  the  gift 
that  is  in  us,  and  not  aspire  to  any  thing  be- 
yond this,  lest  there  be  a  continual  jarring 
and  commotion  within  our  borders.  Let  not 
the  foot  aspire  to  be  the  hand,  nor  the  ear  to 
be  the  tongue  ;  for  each  is  of  use  in  its  proper 
place,  and  one  should  not  repine  or  depart 
from  its  place,  because  it  is  not  the  other  ;  for 
by  so  doing  the  designs  of  Him  who  is  head 
of  the  body  will  be  frustrated,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  confounded.  Let  each  then  be 
content  with  his  allotment,  and  be  willing  to 
move  forward  therein  under  the  direction  and 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  thus  we  may  be 
enabled  to  fill  up  our  ranks  in  righteousness, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace  of  our  own 
souls;  for  unless  this  is  our  daily  and  hourly 
concern,  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  rendering 
unto  God  that  service  and  worship  which  is 
forever  his  due.  This  would  lead  out  of  all 
false  heats,  and  false  appearances  in  the  min- 
istry, wilh  which  we  as  a  people  have  from  time 
lo  time  been  afflicted,  and  instead  thereof  we 
should  behold  a  true,  a  lively,  and  a  gospel 
zeal,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  power 
of  God,  which  would  tend  to  the  uniting  and 
harmonizing  of  the  living  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  his  church. 


Charity. — Charity  does  not  demand  of  us, 
that  we  should  not  see  the  faults  of  others  ; 
we  must  in  that  case  shut  our  eyes.  But  it 
commands  us  to  avoid  attending  unnecessarily 


to  them  ;  and  that  we  be  not  blind  to  the  good, 
while  we  are  so  clear-sighted  to  the  evil  that 
exists.  The  true  Christian  is  not  insensible  to 
what  is  contemptible  ;  but  he  bears  with  it. 


For  "The  Friend." 

MARY  DUDLEY. 

The  judicious  remarks  of  Mary  Dudley, 
contained  in  the  subjoined  extract,  are  very 
applicable  to  us  in  the  present  day.  As  the 
means  of  enjoyment  increase,  the  preaching  of 
the  cross  may  become  foolishness  to  us — a 
matter  which  simple  people  of  little  education 
and  refinement  may  dwell  upon,  but  which 
those  who  are  serving  themselves  more  than 
the  Creator,  cannot  stoop  to  pay  much  regard 
to.  There  are  doubtless  many  now,  not  of 
our  fold,  who  hunger  for  the  bread  of  life,  and 
would  gladly  join  a  body  of  people  redeemed 
from  the  earth,  could  they  discover  them.  How 
would  real  happiness  be  attained,  by  coming 
under  the  government  of  Christ,  and  walking 
in  the  humility,  and  purity  of  thought,  lan- 
guage and  conduct,  which  his  heavenly  Spirit 
leads  into.  Instead  of  being  stumbling-blocks, 
such  would  be  the  means  of  turning  others  into 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  compan- 
ions. 

"  After  attending  the  General  meeting,  at 
Ackworlh,  where  there  was  reason  to  believe 
we  were  in  our  right  place,  the  field  of  labour 
enlarged  before  us,  amongst  those  of  our  own 
profession,  and  many  of  various  names  and 
sects  in  that  extensive  county  ;  while  to  the 
praise  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  love,  a  precious 
evidence  was  often  felt  that  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  is  sweetly  gathering  by  His  all  powerful 
arm,  many  who  are  not,  and  never  may  by 
outward  designation  be,  of  the  same  name  with 
us.  The  preparation  frequently  witnessed 
among  such  to  receive  the  gospel  message,  the 
solemnity  of  the  stillness  spread  over  some  un- 
commonly large  assemblies,  exceeded  what  we 
had  before  experienced,  and  encouraged  to  the 
full  belief  that  the  present  is  a  deeply  interest- 
ing period  ;  one  wherein  the  call  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed to  us  as  a  distinct  and  highly  profes- 
sing people  to  '  stand  continually  upon  the 
watch  tower  in  the  day  time,  and  sit  in  our 
ward  whole  nights;'  to  place  a  double  guard 
upon  our  words  and  actions,  lest  even  one  of 
the  inquiring  little  ones  be  offended,  or  turned 
out  of  the  way  of  steady  advancement. 

"  Oh  !  how  did  my  soul  lament  within  our 
camp,  the  want  of  that  holy  discipline  which,  if 
submitted  to,  would  prepare  to  be  accoutred  for 
service  in  the  Lord's  hand,  and  amongst  the 
people.  The  lack  of  righteous  zeal,  of  spiri- 
tual discernment,  of  heavenly  skill  in  savour- 
ins  'he  things  that  be  of  God,  while  those  that 
be  of  men  merely,  can  be  nicely  discrimina- 
ted, and  understood. 

"  The  faculties  and  reasoning  powers  of 
many  are  strong,  their  perceptions  clear  re- 
specting that  path  wherein  self  can  rejoice  and 
is  nourished ;  but  oh  the  cross  !  to  some  I  fear 
(hat  even  the  preaching  of  it  is  as  lo  the  Jews 
and  Greeks.  There  is  an  unwillingness  to  loss 
the  life,  in  order  that  that  which  deserves  the 
name  may  be  found,  while  any  substitute  is 
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readily  adopted,  rather  than  submission  to  the 
humbling,  reducing  state  where,  as  little  chil- 
dren, the  kingdom  is  alone  received. 

"  An  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  world,  and 
religion,  seems  the  hindrance  to  a  multitude; 
the  strong  assertion  of  our  blessed  Redeemer 
being  too  much  overlooked,  '  ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon.'  Thus  the  eye  becomes 
dim,  and  the  ear  often  deafened,  so  that  im- 
parling what  is  seen  to  be  the  whole  counsel  to 
such  is  like  breaking  down  a  fenced  wall  ;  the 
healing  power  of  a  physician  to  those  who  are 
whole,  needless  tidings,  an  unwelcome  mes- 
sage. How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom?  Various  are  the  pos- 
sessions wherein  there  is  a  resting;  many 
have  their  good  things  in  this  life.  Oh  !  that 
the  abundance  might  be  passed  through,  and 
temporal  blessings  not  centered  in,  so  as  to 
cloud  the  view  of  the  things  that  are  eternal. 

"  I  often  think  inherited  or  obtained  treasures 
have  blinded  the  spiritual  eye  of  many,  who 
are  descended  from  those  sons  of  the  morning, 
as  it  respects  our  little  community,  to  whom 
great  things  would  have  been  burdensome  ;  and 
earnest  are  my  desires  that  worldly  prosperity 
may  not  be  allowed  to  settle  us  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  ease,  lest  the  language  formerly  ut- 
tered in  the  Lord's  name  should  be  applicable, 
'  They  that  depart  from  me  shall  be  written  in 
the  earth.'  " 


Cuba  and  the  Slave  trade. — A  merchant 
of  New  Orleans,  having  extensive  connections 
with  Cuba,  has  shown  to  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Delta,  a  letter  from  one  of  his  corres- 
pondents on  the  island,  announcing  the  arrival 
during  last  month,  of  a  barque  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  negroes,  at  the  town  of  Ma- 
riel.  On  the  27th  of  May  about  the  same 
number  were  landed  at  Cardenas.  On  these 
two  cargoes,  it  is  said,  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba  received  $78,000,  being  at  the  rate  of 
$50  per  negro.  The  slave-trade,  which,  as 
practised  by  persons  and  vessels  belonging  to 
Cuba,  is  known  to  be  attended  with  unusual 
horrors,  from  the  necessity  of  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  and  American  cruisers, 
and  the  perils  incidental  to  the  business,  forms 
a  chief  source  of  the  enormous  revenue  of  the 
Captain-General,  he  being  entitled  to  a  certain 
tax  on  every  negro  landed  by  the  slave  ships. 
— How  different  this  Captain-General  from  the 
man  described  by  the  prophet,  "  that  despis- 
eth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  that  shaketh  his 
hands  from  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his 
ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his 
eyes  from  seeing  evil  !" 


prise,  has  in  fact  been  carried  out.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  on  the  subject  will  interest 
our  readers. 

"  England  is  no  longer  an  island.  Her 
communication  with  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  now  established,  and  rendered  free  from  all 
casualties  of  wind  or  steam.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter J  mentioned  that  the  experiment  of  passing 
a  copper  wire,  in  a  gutta  percha  sheath,  from 
shore  to  shore,  was  about  to  be  attempted,  and 
on  the  28th  of  August,  the  work  was  finally 
accomplished.  A  printed  message  [House's 
machines  being  employed]  was  immediately 
transmitted  with  perfect  accuracy;  and  all 
that  now  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  complete 
the  stations  on  each  side,  and  to  carry  the 
wire  from  Cape  Grinez,  on  the  French  coast, 
which  was  the  spot  chosen  as  the  nearest  point 
of  land  to  England,  along  the  shore  to  Calais, 
a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  where  it  will 
communicate  with  the  telegraph  to  Paris  al- 
ready existing  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
The  width  of  the  channel  at  the  part  traversed 
by  the  wire,  is  twenty-one  miles,  and  the  great- 
est depth  thirty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  The  length  of  the  wire  employed, 
in  order  to  admit  of  sufficient  play,  was  thirty 
miles,  and  its  total  weight  was  103|  cwt.  It 
was  streamed  out  over  a  drum  at  the  stern  of 
a  small  steam  vessel,  and  at  every  sixteenth 
of  a  mile,  weights  of  about  twenty  pounds  each 
were  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  sink  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. — Paris  Correspondent  N. 
Y.  Commercial. 


month,  and  closing  on  Fifth-day  evening  c 
the  same  week — previously  to  which,  the  Rule 
prohibit  the  removal  of  any  pupils  from  the  in 
stilution. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 
Ninth  month,  21st,  1850. 


TEACHER. 
A  Young  Woman,  who  has  recently  finish 
ed  her  education  at  West-town,  is  desirous  o 
obtaining  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  family 
or  assistant  teacher  in  a  Friends'  school,  in  oi 
near  the  city.  Address  "  Eva,"  at  the  office 
of"  The  Friend." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  R.  South,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.23  ;  from 
Philip  P.  Dunn,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  24;  from  P. 
C.  Macomber,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  from  H.  Knowles, 
agent,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  $10,  for  John  W.  Knowles,  D, 
Peckhani,  J.  J.  Peckham,  H.  Knowles,  Mich.,  A.  A 
Knowles,  Mich.,  $2  each,  for  vol.  24  ;  from  Samuel  B. 
Smith,  O  ,  for  R.  Holloway,  $2,  vol.  23,  and  Nathan 
Smith,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  Enos  Wilson,  Waynesville, 
O.,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23  ;  from  G.  F.  Read,  agent,  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  for  Nathan  Page,  $2,  vol.  23,  and  Jos 
Nichols,  $2,  vol.  24. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  residing  in  this  city,  wishes  to  en- 
gage in  some  safe  manufacturing  or  mercan- 
tile business,  not  requiring  too  large  a  capital ; 
or  to  obtain  a  situation  as  assistant,  or  other- 
wise, with  a  regular  salary.  Possessing  a 
share  of  mathematical  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, he  would  be  glad  of  a  situation  in  which 
these  qualifications  would  be  available.  Phil- 
adelphia or  its  vicinity  would  be  preferred. — 
Inquire  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulber- 
ry street,  or  of  John  Richardson,  agent  of 
"  The  Friend,"  No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 


THE  FRIEND. 

NINTH  MONTH  28,  1850. 


We  have  of  late  had  it  repeatedly  announc- 
ed, that  a  project  was  seriously  entertained, 
and  the  experiment  about  to  be  made,  of  a  sub- 
marine communication  by  means  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph,  between  England  and  France. 
It  now  appears,  that  this  extraordinary  enter- 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town, 
will  meet  there  on  Sixth-day,  the  4th  of  next 
month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.  The  Committee 
on  Instruction  to  meet  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing at  7£  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual  examination  of  the  Schools,  commenc- 
ing on  Third-day  morning,  the  1st  of  the 


WEST-TOWN  STAGE. 
To  accommodate  the  Committee,  the  West 
Town  Stage  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Ho. 
tel,  Sixih  below  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
the  30th  instant,  at  one  o'clock.  On  Fifth- 
day,  Tenth  month  3rd,  it  will  leave  at  the 
usual  time  in  the  morning. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
These  seminaries  were  re-opened  on  the  2d 
instant.  That  for  Boys  in  the  house  on  Cher- 
ry  street,  below  Ninth  ;  and  that  for  Girls  in 
the  house  on  St.  James's  street,  above  Sixth. 
Friends  intending  to  enter  their  children  in 
these  schools,  are  desired  to  do  so  as  early  in 
the  session  as  practicable,  in  order  that  the 
proper  classification  may  be  made  early. 

In  both  schools  are  taught  Spelling,  Reading, 
Defining,  Derivations  from  Latin  and  Greek 
roots,  Writing,  under  a  teacher  employed  tc 
teach  that  branch  exclusively,  Grammar,  Ge-| 
ography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  HisJ 
tory,  Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Animaj 
and  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Composition. 

In  the  Boys'  School  there  are  also  taughj 
Mensuration,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  th<f 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  and  thJ 
Latin  and  Greek  languages:  and  in  the  Girlsl 
School,  instruction  is  given  in  Botany  and  ir 
the  French  language. 

Religious  instruction  constitutes  part  of  thq 
regular  course,  care  being  taken  to  train  m 
pupils  in  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  esteem  fon 
the  religious  principles  and  testimonies 
Friends. 


Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  term  of  Friends'  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sixth 
day,  the  25th  of  Tenth  month  next.  To  avoij 
disappointment,  parents  and  others  intendinl 
to  send  their  children,  will  please  make  eaill 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superinteif 
dent,  at  the  School,  or  to  Joseph  ScattergooJ 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philada.l 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  at  Guernsey,  GuerJ 
sey  county,  Ohio,  the  28th  of  Eighth  month,  185| 
David  Hall,  of  Harrisville,  Harrison  county,  son 
Thomas  and  Mary  Hall,  to  Amy  T.  Thomas,  daughtl 
of  Nathan  and  Catharine  Smith,  of  the  former  placl 
all  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 
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to  bear  the  great  depletion  he  had  undergone  ; 
provided  always  lhat  ihis  stage  was  not  offi- 
ciously meddled  w  ith  by  the  exhibition  of  food 
or  physic.  But  if,  with  sufficient  constitutional 
strength  to  bear  safely  the  depletion,  the  ali- 
mentary canal  was  burthened  wiih  the  weakest 
aliment,  or  what  is  more,  with  indigestible 
drugs,  then  the  patient's  only  chance  was  often 
destroyed.  In  other  words,  a  patient 'unen- 
cumbered with  visceral  disease,  and  enjoying 
strong  bodily  vigour,  being  seized  with  cholera, 
the  serous  depletion,  with  its  consequent 
symptoms,  would  continue  until  the  whole  of 
the  poison  was  evacuated  from  the  blood,  and 
then  a  crisis  would  take  place,  and  a  restora- 
tive action  commence.  Such,  1  think  would 
be  the  course  of  the  disease  if  the  patient 
were  left  entirely  to  himself,  and  no  impedi- 
ments in  the  shape  of  aliments  or  drugs  pla- 
ced in  the  way. 

"  Throughout  every  phasis  of  this  disease, 
from  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  to  collapse, 
and  throughout  the  typhoid  stage  which  too 
often  succeeds  the  state  of  collapse,  the  diges- 
tive function  is  totally  suspended.  The 
nausea,  rigors,  disgust  at  the  sight  of  food, 
the  rapid  passage  of  indigested  aliments, 
&c.  through  the  intestines,  are  sufficient  in- 
dications of  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
apparatus  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  cholera.  The  dreadful  sensation  of  sink- 
ing at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  so  invariably 
mistaken  by  the  patient  for  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, during  the  stale  of  collapse,  and  subse- 
quent typhoid  stage,  is  known  to  be  a  morbid 
symptom  and  not  hunger,  by  the  immediate 
rejection  of  the  injesta  in  most  cases,  either 
by  vomiting  or  purging — if  the  cold  white 
tongue,  or  bilious  vomiting,  were  not  already  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  stale  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. To  attempt  to  force  nutrition  while 
this  state  of  things  continues,  is  absurd  as  it  is 
pernicious;  for  as  nothing  which  is  introdu- 
ced into  the  alimentary  canal  can  be  assimila- 
ted, it  must  act  only  as  a  cause  of  irritation, 
and  aggravate  the  mischief  already  going 
on. 

"  If  the  stomach  is  not  in  working  order,  we 
may  as  well  expect  sawdust  to  be  digested  as 
beef-tea,  arrow-root,  &c,  and  to  the  irritation 
of  these  aliments  (?)  during  collapse,  and  sub- 
sequent typhus,  I  am  persuaded  that  many 
persons  owe  their  deaths,  who  would  have 


CHOLERA. 

HE  ASIATIC   CHOLERA  NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

Following  out  these  conclusions,  vvc  think 
will  be  found  lhat  the  mortality  of  hospitals 
as  always  been  greatest,  other  circumstances 
le  same,  where  they  have  been  situated  in  a 
)\v  and  marshy  neighbourhood,  or  near  the 
anks  of  a  river,  as  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris. 

In  the  cure  of  epidemics,  the  first  step  ob- 
iously  is  to  escape  from  (because  that  produ- 
3s  them.    Where  we  are  breathing  a  poison 
as  vapour  no  remedies  can  avail :   to  con- 
nue  to  breathe  it  must  be  death.    The  first 
are,  therefore,  of  the  patient  should  be,  to 
nange  his  lodging;  and  he  will  not  require 
iy  table  of  levels  for  this  purpose.    A  view 
bout  sunrise,  from  the  top  of  any  church 
eeple  will  show  him  at  a  glance  the  level  of 
ie  night  mist.    He  should  avoid  lhat,  especi- 
ly  during  the  summer  heats,  as  he  would 
ie  white  pall  of  the  grave. 
When  a  patient  cannot  change  his  lodging, 
be  suddenly  removed,  the  next  care  should 
i  to  raise  at  night,  by  a  fire  in  an  open 
limney,    the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
hich  he  sleeps,  sufficiently  to  dry  up  the  va- 
)ur  and  rarify  any  deleterious  gases  that 
ay   be  present.    Upon  the  more  medical 
irt  of  the  treatment  that  should  be  adopted 
r  cholera  patients,  we  again  avail  ourselves 
'  the  pen  of  Dr.  Kelsall. 
"  In  the  cases  which  I  have  observed  where 
ie  patients  did  not  sink  irrecoverably  at  once, 
om  inhaling  an  inordinate  dose  of  the  poison, 
prognosis  seemed  to  depend  on  one  symp- 
m,  viz.,  the  violence  or  long  continuance  ofj  survived  had  their  stomachs  been  kept  perfect- 
serous  purging  and  vomiting;  other  bad  ly  empty  and  at  rest:  indeed,  il   would  be 


mptoms  appearing  to  depend  on  these.  If 
uch  serum  was  poured  into  the  intestines, 
en  the  cramps,  &c.  were  proportionately  se- 
•re;  the  sufferer  became  blue,  and  sunk  to  a 
•rtain  point,  when  a  crisis  took  place,  and  he 
adually  and  slowly  rose  again — the  stage  of 
covery  progressing  according  lo  his  ability 


easy  for  me  to  quote  some  decided  instances 
of  the  fact. 

"The  presence  of  a  little  milk  and  water  in 
the  stomach  of  a  person  suffering  under  this 
stage  of  the  disease  being  productive  of  such 
aggravation,  it  would  not  appear  to  require 
much  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  effects  ol  tiic 


chalk,  calomel,  turpentine,  laudanum,  aroma- 
tics,  astiingents,  brandy,  &c,  which  have 
been  so  extensively  'exhibited'  for  the  cure  of 
this  morbid  stale  of  the  alimentary  canal.  All 
that  need  be  said  on  ihe  mailer  is,  lhat  it  would 
have  been  far  belter  lo  have  left  the  unfortu- 
nate patients  alone,  than  to  have  complicated 
their  cases  with  ihe  sufferings  of  indigestion, 
by  stuffing  them  with  these  abominations. 
Those  who  survived  this  treatment,  have  little 
to  lhank  il  for;  they  got  well  in  spile  of  the 
drugs,  and  should  rather  rejoice  that  the  at- 
tack was  originally  a  mild  one  (perhaps  aggra- 
vated by  the  physic),  and  lhat  their  constitu- 
tions could  withstand  the  combined  effects  of 
cholera,  and  the  empirical  means  used  to  euro 
it. 

"  Chalk  mixture,  &c,  may  do  very  well  as 
palliatives,  and  even  cure  diarrhoea  when  this 
is  occasioned  by  ihe  presence  of  an  acid  in  the 
intestines;  but  in' malignant  cholera  Ihe  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bowels  is  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  pouring  out  serum  to  have  time  to 
think  about  manufacturing  acids  ;  and  as  to 
the  stoppage  of  this  flow  of  serum  by  means 
of  astringents,  the  thing  is  impossible,  their 
very  presence  adding  to  the  irritation,  and  in- 
creasing the  flood  of  serum,  whereby  the  chalk 
and  astringents  are  quickly  swept  away.  Opi- 
ates are  indicated,  perhaps,  because  the  patient 
suffers,  or  is  expected  lo  suffer,  severe  spasms, 
but  as  these  spasms  are  merely  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  to  give  laudanum  is 
only  to  oppose  a  symptom,  while  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  bowels  may  continue  to  pour 
forth  their  serum. 

"  The  exhibition  of  calomel  is  equally  empi- 
rical and  injurious,  for  besides  that  its  presence 
in  the  stomach  is  a  mechanical  cause  of  irrita- 
tion, it  has  no  power  whatever  to  alleviate  any 
symptom  :  I  have  seen  six  or  seven  unfortu- 
nates during  the  stage  of  reaction,  in  n  state 
of  severe  ptyalism,  in  whom  the  symptoms 
were  just  exactly  the  same  as  in  others  who 
had  taken  no  mercury.  That  is  to  say,  they 
still  suffered  from  retching  and  vomiting  of 
green  bilious  liquid,  then  bilious  purging,  ex- 
treme prostration,  and  superadded,  the  mise- 
ries of  salivation,  which  might  well  have  been 
spared,  for  they  would  have  recovered  without 
the  use  of  mercury  at  all.  One  patient,  who 
had  been  under  similar  treatment  ten  days, 
and  was  then  (when  I  first  saw  him)  in  a  slate 
of  ptyalism,  still  continued  lo  suffer,  not  only 
from  retching  and  bilious  purging  every  half- 
hour,  but  the  cramps  had  not  ceased,  and 
though  taking  a  daily  abundant  allowance  of 
rice,  sago,  &c,  he  was  rapidly  losing  strengih. 
On  stopping  this  man's  allowance  o I' food,  tho 
cramps  disappeared  in  a  few  hours,  and  he 
absolutely  gained  strength  on  no  diet  at  all. 
'Observing  a  rigid  fast  for  four  days,  the  sto- 
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mach  and  bowels  became  tranquil,  and  then 
an  occasional  tea-spoonful  of  beef-tea  was  al- 
lowed, on  which  he  thrived,  and  soon  conva- 
lesced. Here,  then,  is  an  example,  both  of 
the  inutility  of  mercury,  and  ihe  impropriety 
of  harassing  i lie  disordered  stomach  of  a  cho- 
lera patient  w ith  food. 

"  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera  ge- 
nerally commence  by  loss  of  appetite,  some- 
times attended  by  chills  and  flushes  of  heat. 
Thirst — a  peculiar  sensation  of  sinking  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  —  rumbling  in  the  bowels, 
like  '  the  fermentation  of  yeast'1'' — slight  nausea 
— sometimes  faint ness — the  tongue  moist,  flab- 
by, generally  whitish,  and  the  point  of  the 
tongue  cold  to  the  touch  ;  these  are  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  cholera,  and  if  at  this 
time  camphor  is  had  recourse  to,  it  rarely  fails 
to  remove  them  speedily.  If  these  first  symp- 
toms be  disregarded,  the  patient  soon  becomes 
affected  also  with  diarrhoea  (often  painless) 
occasional  eructations,  and  disposition  to  vom- 
it ;  but  even  when  the  disease  has  advanced 
thus  far,  camphor  will  yet  be  often  the  best 
remedy.  It  will,  at  all  events,  arrest  the  di- 
arrhoea with  more  certainty  than  other  aro- 
matics  and  astringents,  without  the  disadvan- 
tage of  imposing  any  labour  on  the  disordered 
stomach,  because  of  its  volatile  property.  Bui, 
from  the  first  moment  a  patient  observes  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  fermentation  in  the  bow- 
els, he  should  be  cautioned  to  cease  immedi- 
ately from  taking  any  kind  of  food  whatever, 
and  content  himself  with  an  occasional  sip  of 
cold  water,  until  all  disorder  of  the  bowels  has 
disappeared." 

The  use  of  camphor  in  epidemics  is  of  very 
ancient  standing.  It  was  recommended  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death  by  Gentilis  of  Foligno, 
an  Italian  physician  of  great  celebrity.  His 
theory  of  the  epidemic  of  that  period,  appears 
to  have  been  the  sound  one — that  it  depended 
upon  a  pestileniial  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
effects  of  which  might  be  best  counteracted  by 
disinfectants.  He  ordered,  therefore,  the  cleans- 
ing of  houses,  sprinkling  the  floors  with 
vinegar,  and  the  healihy  to  wash  with  vine- 
gar, to  smell  frequently  of  camphor  and  other 
volatile  substances,  and  to  maintain  fires  of 
odoriferous  woods.  Like  other  followers  of 
Galen,  however,  he  relied  too  much  upon 
bleeding  and  purging  at  the  commencement  of 
an  attack,  and  fell  himself  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
ease, or  to  this  mistake. 

Upon  the  necessity  of  a  total  abstinence 
from  food,  in  cases  of  cholera,  Dr.  Kelsall 
further  remarks,  that — 

"  While  cholera  prevailed  in  London,  the 
sufferers  were  almost  universally  recommend- 
ed to  take  food,  to  strengthen  them,  of  which 
we  have  seen  the  result ;  for  to  this  cause, 
conjoined  to  the  liberal  4  exhibition'  of  indiges- 
tible drugs,  much  of  the  late  mortality  is  due; 
and  many  a  case  of  cholera,  which  ran  to 
extreme  length,  would  speedily  have  been  cut 
short,  had  the  digestive  organs  been  left  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rest.  Among  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  cholera,  loss  of  appetite  is  a  com- 
mon one,  which  of  itself  is  a  strong  hint  from 
nature  to  abstain  from  food  ;  but  the  English 
are  a  people  who  regard  with  instinctive  hor- 
ror, the  slightest  allusion  to  this  remedial  mea- 


sure, so  that  the  very  man  who  would  compla- 
cently bare  his  arm  to  the  lancet,  and  submit 
to  the  loss  of  some  two  or  three  pounds  of  his 
vital  fluid,  contemplates  with  surprising  dread 
the  imposition  of  a  few  days'  fast,  even  though 
lie  may  have  no  appetite  to  eat. 

"  If  the  disease  continues  to  gain  ground,  the 
patient  will  suffer  from  intense  thirst,  heart- 
burn, and  the  feeling  of  loss  of  appetite  will 
degenerate  to  an  intense  feeling  of  sinking  at 
the  epigastrium,  which  increases  till  it  amounts 
to  perfect  anguish,  a  sensation  which  the  pa- 
tient mistakes  for  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  is 
probably  owing  to  some  morbid  condition  of 
the  nerves  composing  the  solar  plexus.  Some- 
times even  an  intelligent  patient  is  aware  that 
this  feeling  is  not  hunger,  yet  he  imploringly 
demands  oranges,  apples,  ginger-beer,  milk, 
broth,  water,  &c,  in  large  draughts,  and  if 
these  be  given  to  him,  they  aggravate  his  suf- 
ferings by  causing  increased  purging  and  vo- 
miting, and  anguish  at  the  epigastrium.  They 
must  be  denied  and  withheld  with  firmness,  a 
teaspoonful  of  plain  water  only  being  allowed 
hiin  every  few  minutes,  besides  his  teaspoonful 
of  medicine.  In  a  few  hours,  if  his  constitu- 
tion be  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  out  under 
the  trial,  a  crisis  will  take  place,  when  the 
whole  of  the  poison  having  been  ejected  from 
the  system,  the  purging  will  cease,  and  with 
it  the  cramps  ;  the  pulse  will  begin  to  regain 
a  little  power;  warmth  will  return  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  to  the  tongue;  the  extreme 
thirst  and  craving  for  food  will  diminish,  and 
the  first  step  towards  recovery  will  have  taken 
place,  which  must  not  be  marred  by  giving 
him  food.  The  tongue  will  at  this  stage  be 
found  more  or  less  furred,  (generally  loaded 
and  flabby,)  a  sufficient  indication  that  the 
stomach  is  still  not  in  working  condition,  and 
that  it  must  be  left  for  a  while  in  a  stale  of 
perfect  rest,  that  it  may  recover  itself ;  and  be 
it  remembered  that  this  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  medical  legerdemain,  for  there  is  no  drug 
in  the  pharmacopoeia  capable  of  conjuring 
away  this  atony  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
poison  of  cholera  is  ejected  through  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels,  and 
by  the  liver ;  in  its  passage  through  these  sur- 
faces, it  acts  on  them  as  it  acls  on  the  ejected 
serum  which  it  coagulates,  and  nothing  but 
perfect  rest  will  enable  the  surfaces  to  resume 
their  healthy  condition.  Abstinence  from  eve- 
ry kind  of  aliment  must  therefore  still  be  per- 
sisted in,  until  there  is  a  decided  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  tendency  to  retching 
has  entirely  ceased,  small  quantities  of  weak 
beef  lea  may  then  be  given  in  a  tea-spoonful 
at  a  time  ;  but  even  then  we  must  feel  our 
way  with  great  caution,  and  not  commit  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  force  nutrition.  If  the 
tonmie  begin  to  clean,  the  more  nutritious  ali- 

Do  * 

meni  may  be  given,  disregarding  entirely  the 
constipation  of  the  bowels;  for  these  two 
things,  viz.,  constipation  and  cleaning  of  the 
tongue,  will  be  found  to  proceed  together,  not- 
withstanding any  preconceived  prejudices  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  bowels  will  in  due  time 
open  a  passage  for  themselves  without  the  use 
of  purgatives. 

"  The  worst  and  most  fatal  cases  are  those 
where  the  patient  is  overtaken  with  cholera  on 


a  full  stomach,  (perhaps  after  eating  a  heari 
supper,)  and  is  suddenly  attacked  with  fain 
ness,  coldness  of  the  tongue  and  surfac 
cramps,  retching,  and  purging  of  rice  wab 
dejections,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms, 
dealing  with  such  a  case,  the  treatment  hi 
belter  be  commenced  by  exciting  full  vomiiir 
of  the  undigested  aliment,  by  means  of  draugh 
of  tepid  water  in  which  a  few  drops  of  car 
phorated  spirit  have  been  mixed.  But  wi 
the  single  exception  of  clearing  the  slomac 
of  undigested  aliment  by  means  of  draughts 
tepid  water,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowr 
to  drink,  however  urgently  he  may  entree 
The  stomach  mvst  be  kept  empty  ;  the  prin 
object  being  to  check  the  vomiting  and  pur 
ing,  but  this  will  not  cease  if  the  stomach  I 
distended  with  water,  or,  what  is  worse,  I 
gruel,  arrowroot,  drugs,  &c. 

[Remainder  next  week-1 


American  Tea. — The  Tea  grown  he 
turns  out  far  more  highly  and  deliciously  fl; 
voured  than  that  imported,  being  in  all  r 
spects  like  that  drunk  by  the  wealthy  in  CI. 
na,  the  grand  difference  between  the  Amei 
can  grown  and  the  imported  being  the  loss 
flavour  occasioned  by  the  sea  voyage.  La 
tude  thirty-four  north,  in  Alabama,  Georgi 
and  Norih  Carolina,  proves  better  situated  fi 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  than  any  other  r 
gion.  Dr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  w  ho  01 
ginated  the  experiment,  is  already  realizit 
handsomely  by  the  sale  of  his  young  tree 
which  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  any  price  t 
Southern  agriculturists. 

There  are  persons  yet  living  who  can  recr. 
lect  when  the  Cotton  plant  was  only  seen 
flower- pots,  in  which  it  was  cultivated  on  a 
count  of  its  lovely  blossom  ;  one  of  the  pre 
liest  flowers  in  the  calendar  of  horticultui 
Observing  men  in  the  South,  who  know  l 
history  of  the  cotton-raising  business  of  tfc 
country,  are  generally  of  opinion  that  te 
growing  is  about  to  become  quite  as  imporla 
to  us  in  even  less  time  than  it  has  taken  us 
become  the  great  cotton-producing  country 
the  world.    The  character  of  soil  and  clime 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  tea  plant,  are  r 
such  as   to  make  it  interfere  at  all  with  I 
production  of  cotton  ;    tea  lands  and  cott 
lands — those  which  produce  these  plants  best 
being  as  different  in  all  their  attributes  asth 
well  can  be. —  Southern  Paper. 


Things  that  cost  Nothing. —  Sunrise  a 
sunset  cost  us  nothing,  all  glorious  as  th 
are.    Colours  that  are  only  to  be  seen  in 
heavens,  and  brightness  beyond  descriptii 
are  profusely  spread,  and  we  have  sight  to 
hold  them,  pulses  to  ihrob,  hearts  to  beat,  a 
minds  to  contemplate  with  wonder,  thank] 
ness  and  joy.    Rising  and  setting  suns  i 
common-place  exhibitions,  when,  were  th< 
only  one  such  exhibition  to  be  wilnes! 
in  a  ceniury,  multiplied  millions,  nay,  aim 
half  the  population  of  the  globe,  would  beh 
it  with  rapture. 

We  give  money,  and  lime,  and  labour, 
many  things  of  little  value,  but  we  never  g 
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either  ihe  one  or  the  other  for  the  cheerful 
i  sunbeam  and  the  grateful  shower;  the  gray 
pf  the  morning,  the  twilight  of  the  evening, 
[the  bioad  blase  of  noonday,  and  the  deep 
mlenee  and  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour! 
I  The  poorest  of  the  poor  have  these,  and  they 

have  them  for  nothing  ! 


Domestic  Endearments. — I  hold  it  indeed 
to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind  not  poised  as  it 
ought  to  be,  if  it  be  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  home,  to  the  little  joys  and  endearments  of 
a  family,  to  the  affection  of  relations,  to  the 
fidelity  of  domestics.    Next  to  being  well  with 
his  own  conscience,  the  friendship  and  attach- 
ment of  a  man's  family  and  dependents  seems 
i to  me  one  of  the  most  comfortable  circum- 
stances of  his  lot.    His  situation,  with  regard 
to  either,  forms  that  sort  of  bosom  comfort  or 
■disquiet  that  sticks  close  to  him  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  and  which  though  he  may  now 
land  then  forget  it,  amid  the  bustle  of  public 
or  the  hurry  of  active  life,  will  resume  its 
place  in  his  thoughts  and  its  permanent  ef- 
fects on  his  happiness,  at  every  pause  of  ambi- 
tion or  of  business. 

Missouri  Pottery. — The  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lican notices  the  establishment  of  a  new 
manufacture  in  that  State,  viz.,  pottery.  The 
material  of  which  this  ware  is  composed,  is  said 
to  be  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 
the  whole  Uniied  Stales.  It  is  called  kaolin 
clay,  or  decomposed  granite,  and  is  found 
about  five  miles  from  Caledonia.  The  supply 
is  inexhaustible.  It  requires  very  little  labour 
to  get  at  it,  being  visible  in  the  ravines  near 
the  top  of  the  .ground,  and  the  Ozark  moun- 
tain is  formed  of  it.  Fuel  is  abundant,  the 
mountain  being  covered  with  pine  and  oak 
trees,  and  water  also  is  plenty. 

Lightning. — During  the  storm  on  the  3rd 
ultimo,  we  had  a  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  theory,  that  the  lightning 
will  not  pass  through  a  toof  covered  with 
metal,  but  will  diffuse  itself  on  the  metallic  sur- 
face, and  if  there  boa  waterspout,  will  pass  off 
through  that  to  the  earlh.  The  house  is  cov. 
ered  with  tin,  and  has  a  tin  pipe  leading  from 
the  roof  to  the  cistern,  and  has  no  lightning 
rod.  The  flash  was  so  great  as  to  startle  per- 
sons at  a  distance,  yet,  being  directly  over  the 
house,  was  not  seen  or  felt  by  the  inmates. 
All  they  knew  of  the  shock  was  from  the  roar  of 
the  thunder,  and  having  the  water  pipe  shi- 
vered. Not  a  shock  was  felt  in  the  house. — 
Charleston  Courier. 


Deer  of  Patagonia. — Darwin  says  of  the 
deer  of  Patagonia  :  "  If  a  person  crawling  close 
along  the  ground,  slowly  advances  towards  a 
herd,  the  deer  frequently,  out  of  curiosity,  ap- 
proach to  reconnoitre  him.  I  have  by  this 
means  killed  from  one  spot,  "three  out  of  the 
same  herd.  Although  so  tame  and  inquisitive, 
yet  when  approached  on  horseback,  they  are 
exceedingly  wary.    In  this  country,  nobody 


goes  on  fool,  and  the  deer  knows  man  as  its 
enemy  only  when  he  is  mounted  and  armed 
with  the  holas.  At  Bahia  Blancn,  a  recent 
establishment  in  Northern  Patagonia,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  little  the  deer  cared  for 
the  noise  of  a  gun  :  one  day  I  fired  len  times 
from  within  eighty  yards  at  one  animal  ;  and 
it  was  much  more  startled  at  the  ball  cutting 
up  the  ground,  than  at  the  report  of  the  rifle. 
My  powder  being  exhausted,  I  was  obliged  to 
get  up,  and  halloo  till  the  deer  ran  away. — 
Dancings  Voyage. 


For  ' 1  The  Friend." 

Ermnn's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

On  the  22nd  of  Eleventh  month,  Erman  left 
Tobolsk,  and  commenced  a  winter  journey 
down  the  Irtuish  and  Obi  to  Obdorsk  near  the 
mouth*  of  the  latter.  Their  road  was  gener- 
ally the  frozen  surface  of  I  he  river,  but  occa- 
sionally their  route  lay  along  its  snow-clad 
banks,  or  across  the  neighbouring  country. 
They  were  provided  wiih  two  sledges,  the 
larger  adapted  only  for  horses,  the  smaller  in- 
tended for  the  most  northern  part  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  therefore  made  light  enough  to  be 
drawn  by  either  dogs  or  reindeer.  A  Kosak 
acquainted  with  the  Ostyak  language,  accom- 
panied them,  along  with  their  "  faithful  and 
good-tempered  Esthonian  ;"  and  they  had  pro- 
cured at  Tobolsk,  Osiyak  dresses  of  fur  Tor 
the  whole  party. 

They  passed  through  numerous  small  vil- 
lages, and  found  scattered  along  the  road 
solitary  hamlets,  often  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  At  one  place,  our 
author  remarks,  "  Here,  loo,  the  country  is 
well  peopled,  for  we  saw  ihree  Russia  n-Ostyak' 
hamlets  on  a  line  of  only  35  versts"  (23  miles.) 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  Ostyak  country, 
the  houses  were  glazed  with  eel  skins,  well 
rubbed  with  the  fat  of  the  fish  to  make  them 
more  nearly  transparent.  But  further  north 
they  found  the  more  rudely  constructed  yurts 
or  huts,  with  a  single  square  opening  between 
the  logs,  in  the  eastern  wall,  closed  with  a 
block  of  ice  a  foot  thick.  "  A  supply  of  such 
flakes  lies  before  every  yurt.  As  the  fire  is 
kept  burning  in  the  chubal,  opposite  to  the 
door,  Ihe  ice-window  is  thawed  on  the  inside, 
and  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  Its  outside  is 
rough,  yet  a  whiter  and  brighter  light  pene- 
trated through  this  window,  than  through  ihe 
fish-skins  in  the  dwellings  already  seen  :  as  to 
distinguishing  external  objects,  it  is  equally 
out.  of  the  question  in  both  cases." 

From  our  author's  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Ostyak  yurts,  or  huts,  met  with 
in  different  pails  of  ihe  route  along  the  Obi, 
we  select  the  following.  At  a  small  vilhige  of 
3  or  4  huls,  about  55  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Irtuish  and  Obi,  a  well  beaten  foot 
path  conducted  them  from  ihe  ice  of  the  river 
lo  ihe  nearest  yurt.  "  A  small  cubic  build- 
ing scarcely  rose  above  the  snow,  but  ihe 
sparks  that  crackled  and  flew  over  its  flat  roof, 


*  Within  about  50  mile*. 


showed  its  position  from  a  distance,  and  also 
exhibited  ihe  difference  between  an  Ostyak 
and  a  Russian  habitation,  for  no  unconsumed 
particles  of  wood  ever  rise  from  ihe  spacious 
stoves  (pechi)  of  the  latter. 

"  Stooping  through  the  door,  we  entered  the 
hut,  the  floor  of  which  was  a  good  deal  lower 
than  the  surrounding  ground.  Opposite  to  the 
entrance  was  burning  a  brisk  fire,  on  a  raised 
hearth  of  clay,  in  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Vogul  and  Tatar  custom,  an  iron  pot  was 
sunk.  The  fire  required  to  heat  this,  lay 
deeper  than  that  which  warmed  the  room. 
The  hearth  and  fire-place  occupying  a  width 
of  four  feet,  reached  nearly  to  the  wooden  wall 
of  the  building,  which  was  protected  from  the 
flames  by  a  layer  of  clay  a  foot  thick.  A  cy- 
lindrical flue  of  the  same  material,  connected 
with  the  back  of  the  hearth,  rises  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  roof.  The  flue  is  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide,  but  enlarged  to  three  feet  imme- 
diately above  the  fire.  Some  broken  places 
in  this  piece  of  work,  allowed  us  to  see  how  it 
was  contrived  ;  and  on  this  subject  we  receiv- 
ed ample  information  in  ihe  yurts  which  we 
subsequently  visited.  A  frame  work  of  rods 
and  twigs,  cylindrically  shaped,  is  plastered 
over  with  soft  clay."  "  Round  the  rest  of  the 
room,  towards  the  walls,  the  floor  was  raised 
for  a  width  of  about  six  feet,  and  on  this  ele- 
vated part  the  inmates  slept  at  night  and  sat 
at  work  by  day."  "  A  heap  of  laths  for 
lights,  and  some  fishing  gear  (baskets  of  all 
sizes)  formed  the  chief  furniture  of  the  yurt. 
The  people  unemployed,  sit  on  low  stools, 
about  a  loot  high,  directly  opposite  to  the  fire, 
lo  enjoy  more  perfectly  the  effect  of  the  flames  ; 
and  when  a  stranger  enters,  half  frozen,  a 
place  is  sure  to  be  good-naturedly  offered  lo 
him  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  The  yurt  was  now  inhabited  by  only  one 
family,  of  which  the  wife  and  four  children 
stayed  upon  the  raised  floor  next  the  walls. 
The  parents  wore  furs,  but  the  only  covering 
of  the  children  was  the  patched  summer  cloth- 
ing of  nettle-bast.  Two  Russian  peasants, 
guests  like  ourselves,  were  seated  at  the  fire, 
telling  their  plans  of  buying  fish  from  the  Os- 
tyaks,and  travelling  with  it  to  Tobolsk." 

Twenty  miles  further  on  (seventy-five  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Irtuish)  they  "saw  for 
the  first  time  the  aboriginal  manners  retained 
in  perfect  purity,  and  a  degree  of  comfort, 
which,  in  all  the  Ostyak  dwellings  hitherto 
seen,  seemed  to  have  been  lost  through  a  vain 
effort  to  approximate  to  the  Russian  mode  of 
living,  'len  yurts,  of  square  form,  with  flat 
roofs,  heaped  up  high  with  earth,  lay  irregu- 
larly  distributed  along  an  even  ledge  of  the 
eastern,  and  here,  terrace-shaped  slope  of  Ihe 
greal  island.  The  leafy  hushes  between  ihe 
oddly-shaped  huts,  must  give  the  place  an  ex- 
tremely cheerful  look  in  summer.  At  present 
its  chief  ornaments  were  the  handsome  clegs. 
This  was  the  first  place  where  we  found  dogs 
constantly  used  for  draught.  They  evinced 
curiosity,  but  no  hostility  ;  and  came  to  meet 
us  in  troops,  without  barking,  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  yurts." 

"  The  yurt  ai  which  weullghted,  and  where 
we  prepared  our  instruments  lor  tnagnctical 
observations,  was  occupied  by  two  brothers, 
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with  their  numerous  families.  The  wives  and 
children  sat  on  the  inised  platforms  already 
described,  which  were  here  divided  by  parti- 
tions, reaching  to  the  roof,  into  a  number  of 
separate  chambers.  These  were  all  open  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  yurt,  so  as  to  receive 
the  warmth  from  the  chubal ;  and,  indeed,  the 
partitions  all  pointed  to  the  tire,  so  that  how- 
ever they  may  have  (ailed  in  dividing  the  room 
symmetrically,  they  never  intercepted  any 
portion  of  the  heat.  A  number  of  men  came 
in  from  the  neighbouring  yurts  to  visit  us,  and, 
either  through  tbe  interpreter,  or  in  broken 
Russian,  they  offered  us  a  hearty  welcome." 

In  a  description  of  some  of  the  customs  of 
the  OstyaUs,  at  a  place  still  nearer  the  Icy  ! 
Sea,  we  have  the  following  account  of  their 
mode  of  serving  up  the  provisions  lor  the  fam- 
ily.   "  A  wooden  trough,  set  on  the  floor  in  t 
the  corner  of  the  yurt,  serves  as  the  common 
eating  vessel,  and  is  replenished  every  morn-' 
ing  with  the  day's  provisions  for  the  whole 
family.    In  general,  victuals  are  cooked  but 1 
once  a  day,  and  sometimes  the  whole  produce 
of  a  successful  fishing  is  dressed  at  once,  so 
that  the  assurance  of  abundance  for  some  timej 
to  come,  lies  wholly  in  the  food-trough.    It  is 
only  when  the  dogs  return  wearied  and  dis- 
tressed from  a  long  journey,  that  they  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  yurt,  and  to  lie  down  near 
the  fire,  till  a  frugal  meal  of  fish  is  served  to 
them  in  the  common  trough.    Yet  an  excep- 
tion is  made  in  favour  of  the  young  dogs, 
which  I  saw  taken  into  the  warm  houses  and 
treated  very  tenderly  by  the  women."  "  These 
young  dogs  are  not  all  reared  for  draught  ; 
some  were  pointed  out  to  us,  the  fine,  long, 
fleecy  hair  of  which  was  destined  ere  long  to 
trim  pelisses." 

"  The  honesty  of  the  Oslyaks  is  both  prais- 
ed and  wondered  at  by  the  Russians.  Theft 
is  never  heard  of,  and  if  a  trader  who  spends 
a  night  in  a  yuit,  should  miss  any  of  his  bread, 
he  must  keep  his  eye  on  the  dogs,  w  ho  are 
sure  to  be  the  guiliy  parties.  An  engagement 
made  by  one  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  country  is  never  broken,  provided  it  be 
confirmed  with  certain  usual  formalities.  A 
member  of  the  court  of  justice  told  hie,  that  in 
suits  between  Russians  and  Ostyaks,  it  is  slill 
the  custom  here  to  bring  into  court  the  head 
of  a  bear,  and  that  this  animal,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  omniscient,  is  there  appealed  to  as 
a  witness  by  the  Ostyaks.  In  swearing,  they 
make  the  gesture  of  eating,  and  call  upon  the 
hear  to  devour  them  in  like  manner  if  they  do 
not  tell  the  truth. 

"  It  was  also  said,  that  a  promise  made  ope- 
rates even  after  the  death  of  him  who  made 
it,  the  son  voluntarily  paying  his  lather's  debis  ; 
and  that  frequently  families  have  discharged 
the  engagements  of  deceased  members  alter 
several  generations,  on  the  production  of  in- 
contestable proofs.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  certain  notches  cut  in  wood,  which, 
without  having  the  value  of  written  characters, 
are  adopted  by,  and  descend  in  some  families, 
as  ciphers,  representing  names.  It  has  hap- 
pened, that  marks  of  this  kind,  found  on  the 
wood  work  of  a  yurt,  were  deemed  sufficient 
proof  of  the  building  having  been  pledged  for 


debt,  and  that  the  claimant,  relying  on  this 
evidence  alone,  obtained  possession." 

On  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  they  reach- 
ed Beresov,  a  considerable  town  for  that  nor- 
thern region,  containing  some  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  their  visit,  the  sun 
rose,  according  to  Er man's  computation,  at  9 
h.  39  m.  (mean  lime),  and  consequently  set 
(the  equation  of  time  being  11  m.)  at  one  min- 
ute belbre  two.  At  noon,  its  elevation  above 
the  southern  horizon  was  but  4°  18'  which  is 
considerably  less  than  what  we  call  in  this  la- 
titude "  half  an  hour  high."*  "  But  the  sky 
being  uniformly  clouded,  there  is  little  difl'eV 
ence  between  day  and  twilight.  The  light 
prevailing  here,  is  that  of'  the  half-dark  day,' 
which,  as  a  Russian  poet  justly  remarks,  has 
a  magical  charm  for  the  heart  of  every  inha- 
bitant of  the  north,  and  respecting  which  he 
declares,  that  a  Samoyede  in  Naples  would 
keenly  (eel  its  loss." 

Respecting  the  temperature  of  the  ground, 
our  author  says ;  "1  soon  Ibund  it  to  be  the 
general  belie!  of  the  natives,  that  the  earth 
thaws  here  only  on  the  surface  during  the 
summer  monihs,  while  perpetual  congelation 
subsists  beneath.  This  view  of  the  case  has 
recently  become  associated  in  a  singular  way 
with  the  events  of  the  last  century.  The  oral 
chronicles  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beresov  can 
still  furnish  many  details  respecting  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  favourites  of  Peter  I., 
for  Osterman,  Dolgorukof,  and  Menchikof, 
who  all  ended  their  remarkable  lives  here  in 
an  exile  equally  remarkable,  are  frequently  the 
themes  of  conversation.  Yet  it  was  quite  un- 
expectedly that  the  body  of  one  of  those  men, 
whose  spiritual  images  are  still  preserved  here 
with  vivid  freshness,  was  brought  to  light 
again  in  Beresov,  after  a  lapse  of  ninety-two 
years."  "  His  resting-place,  not  marked  by 
any  monument,  but  known  only  through  tradi- 
tion, remained  undisturbed  till  1821,  when 
some  information  respecting  it  reached  the  ears 
ol  the  governor  of  Tobolsk,  and  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  Menchikol 's  biographer  :  the 
grave  was  then  opened  ;  the  coffin  was  found 
to  be  imbedded  in  frozen  soil,  and  its  contents 
had  undergone  so  little  change,  that  pieces  of 
the  clothing  which  wrapped  the  body,  were 
sent  to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased,  and 
even  the  eye-brows,  heart,  and  other  parts  of 
the  corpse,  w  ere  added  to  these  relics. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  here, 
where  repealed  and  daily  experience  proves 
that  all  organic  bodies  are  protected  from  dis- 
solution by  the  frost,  this  extraordinary  event 
should  have  served  to  confirm  the  belief,  that 
the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen  a  little  below 
the  surface.  But  whether  other  dead  bodies, 
buried  later  than  Menchikof,  and  in  other 
places,  have  been  protected  in  like  manner  by 
the  frost,  is  a  question  not  yet  set  at  rest  by 
experience  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  some  reason 
for  doubling  the  fact,  as  the  graves  are  seldom 
dug  to  the  depth  of  constant  temperature.  On 
the  other  side,  I  was  assured  by  M.  Bergunof, 


*  At  the  winter  solstice,  (21st  of  Twelfth  month,) 
the  sun  rises  at  Beresov  at  10  minutes  after  10,  and 
sets  12  minutes  before  2,  its  altitude  at  noon  being 
but  2°  36'. 


that  north  of  Aleshki,  and  nearer  to  Beresov, 
were  springs  which  like  ihose  at  the  former  of 
these  places,  remain  unfrozen  throughout  the 
winter,  so  that  it  still  temains  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  phenomenon,  or  the  perpetual  congajj 
lation  generally  believed  in,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  only  a  local  exception  from  the  general 
condition  of  the  region.  To  determine  this 
point,  therefore,  1  resolved  to  sink  a  thermo- 
meter,  by  means  of  my  boring  apparatus, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  into  the  ground."— 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  that  while 
the  temperature  of  the  air  above  was  14°  Fah- 
renheit, that  of  ihe  ground  23  feet  below  the 
surface,  was  35£°,  or  3}  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point  ;  and  the  earth  taken  up  from 
this  depth  "  was  mixed  with  water  in  a  fluid 
state." 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  climate,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  paragraph,  in 
which  we  have  changed  the  expressions  of 
temperature  from  Reatrnier's  degrees  to  those 
of  Fahrenheit. 

"  December  2.  The  people  of  Beresov  all 
maintained,  that  the  polar  light  of  yesterday 
announced  the  return  of  the  regular  cold,  and 
this  prediction  was  confirmed  to-day  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  They  had  experienced 
heie,  from  the  12th  to  the  22nd  of  November, 
agreeably  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the 
climate,  a  mean  temperature  by  day  of  3°  be- 
low  zero,  varying  only  from  3°  above  zero  to 
22°  below  ;  but  that  was  succeeded  by  a  re- 
markable  increase  of  warmth,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted south-west  wind,  which  lasted  till 
yesterday,  having  prevailed  from  Tobolsk  to 
Beresov,  and  which  raised  the  temperature  to 
18J-,  or  even  34°,  and  in  the  mean  of  the  ten 
anomalous  days,  to  27°.  But  to-day,  a  north- 
west wind  set  in,  and  by  noon  it  had  lowered 
the  temperature  to  91  above  zero,  towards 
evening  to  2°  below,  and  by  the  following  day 
to  20°  below.  The  coincidence  of  this  change 
With  the  first  polar  light  of  the  season  is  wor- 
thy of  remark." 

(To  he  continued.)  v. 


Cave  at  Sharon. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  wiiting  from 
Sharon,  N.  Y.,  remarks  that  two  men  digging 
a  train  about  hall  a  mile  from  the  Springs, 
came  lo  a  large  fissure  in  the  rocks,  which  led 
I  hem  into  a  cave;  "that  they  entered  the 
opening,  and  soon  reached  an  offset  of  15  or 
20  t'eet,  which  they  descended,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance  came  to  another  off- 
set similar  lo  ihe  first,  which  they  descended 
in  like  manner,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
room  some  20  feet  square,  and  60  feet  high, 
with  a  tunnel-shaped  roof;  that  a  little  further 
on  they  discovered  another  room  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  first;  that  they  found 
a  succession  of  such  rooms  of  different  sizes: 
and  that  they  thus  went  on  for  the  space  of 
three  hours,  travelling  at  least  a  mile  under 
ground.  They  stated  that  they  found  thecave 
on  every  side  hung  with  large  and  brilliant 
stalactites.  In  one  place  they  observed  a  wa- 
terfall, which,  so  far  as  the  sound  and  the 
light  of  their  torches  would  enable  them  to 
judge,  must  have  been  60  feet  high." 
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Selected. 

MIDNIGHT. 

BT  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

The  moon  shines  white  and  silent 

On  the  mist,  which,  like  a  tide 
Of  some  enchanted  ocean, 

O'er  the  wide  marsh  doth  glide, 
Spreading-  its  ghost-like  billows 

Silently  far  and  wide. 

A  vague  and  starry  magic 

.Makes  all  things  mysteries, 
And  lures  the  earth's  dumb  spirit, 

Up  to  the  longing  skies, — 
I  seem  to  hear  dim  whispers 

And  tremulous  replies. 

The  fire-flies  o'er  the  meadow, 

In  pulses  come  and  go  ; 
The  elm  tree's  heavy  shadow 

Weighs  on  the  grass  below  ; 
And  faintly  from  the  distance 

The  dreaming  cock  doth  crow. 

All  things  look  strange  and  mystic  : 

The  very  bushes  swell, 
And  take  wild  shapes  and  motions, 

As  if  beneath  a  spell, — 
They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs 

From  childhood  known  so  well. 

The  snow  of  deepest  silence 

O'er  every  thing  doth  fall, 
So  beautiful  and  quiet 

And  yet  so  like  a  pall, — 
As  if  all  life  were  ended, 

And  rest  were  come  to  all. 

O  !  wild  and  wondrous  midnight, 

There  is  a  might  in  thee, 
To  make  the  charmed  body 

Almost  like  spirit  be, 
And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses 

Of  immortality. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDIEY. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his 
Times.") 

Jacob  Lindley  was  a  powerful  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  an  earnest  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  humanity.  He  was  large  in  person, 
and  before  his  death  became  quite  corpulent. 
With  a  voice  of  great  power  and  compass,  he 
was  wont,  when  under  impressions  of  religious 
duty,  to  sound  forth  an  alarming  cry  to  sin- 
ners, to  call  ihem  lo  repentance  and  amend- 
ment  of  life.  Often  has  he  warmed  cold  hearts, 
and  shaken  the  strong-holds  of  prejudice  in 
them,  as  with  the  earnestness  of  hearty  feeling, 
and  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  he  has  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  the  enslaved,  the 
suffering,  the  neglected  African.  Such  was 
lie  in  the  meridian  of  life  ;  such  was  he  to  the 
close  of  his  days. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1744,  and  was  by 
nature  affable  in  manners,  excitable  in  feeling, 
and  energetic  in  action.  Ahhough  often  point- 
ed in  rebuke,  he  did  not  willingly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  ;  and  seldom  took  offence  at 
the  remarks  or  reproofs  of  others.  Men  of 
strong  minds  and  determined  characters,  are 
often — perhaps  generally — characterised  by  a 
disposition  which  leads  them  harshly  to  re- 
prove, and  causes  ihem  easily  to  take  offence 
at  the  reproofs  or  actions  of  others.  Jacob 
Lindley  would  doubtless  have  been  no  excep- 


tion to  this  rule,  if  he  had  not  come  under  the  j 
regulating,  heart-softening  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  knew  the 
Spirit  of  the  Saviour  was  a  Spirit  of  love,  be- 
cause he  felt  it  clotbing  him  with  charity  and 
kind  feelings  towards  those  whose  actions  he 
was  bound  publicly  to  condemn.  He  labour- 
ed lo  keep  his  excitable  temperament  under 
control,  and  lo  manifest  the  reality  of  that  re- 
ligion, of  whose  heart-cleansing,  love-inspiring 
influence,  he  was  at  times  drawn  lo  speak  unto 
others.  He  knew  that  if  he  was  allowing  him- 
self to  indulge  in  angry  thoughts,  harsh  feel- 
ings, and  overbearing  manners  and  remarks, 
it  would  matter  little  how  much,  or  how  elo- 
quently he  might  plead  for  love  and  meekness, 
or  how  truly  he  might  speak  in  praise  of  the 
gentleness  of  Christ. 

Having  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and 
being  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he 
grew  in  grace,  and  was  qualified  by  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  for  much  usefulness  in  ihe  church. 

He  came  forth  in  the  ministry  during  the 
commotions  which  immediately  preceded  the 
American  Revolution;  and  in  those  times  of 
trial,  he  was  led  to  caution  all  classes,  but  es- 
pecially ihe  young,  against  allowing  themselves 
to  be  caught  with  the  spirit  of  war.  It  is,  in- 
deed, very  difficult  for  those  living  in  a  com- 
munity which  thinks  itself  wronged,  not  to 
pariake,  more  or  less,  of  the  resentful  spirit 
which  prevails  about  them.  We  may,  in  the 
abstract,  think  war  sinful — may  deem  that  the 
weapons  of  the  Christian,  are  love,  meekness, 
and  forgiveness  of  wrong — and  yet,  when  we 
partake  of  public,  or  receive  private  injuries, 
we  shall  find  it  hard  to  retain,  or  to  regain, 
true  love  for  those  who  have  injured  us.  Jacob 
Lindley  saw  clearly  into  the  evil  principle  from 
which  war  arises,  and  he  had  a  powerful  tes- 
timony to  bear  against  it.  He  knew  the  hor- 
rors of  the  field  of  battle — he  knew  the  human 
sufferings  that  attend  the  wounds  of  the  mus- 
ket ball  and  the  bayonet  and  sword — and  he 
knew,  however  much  the  love  of  liberty  and 
the  necessity  of  protecting  their  rights,  might 
be  insisted  on  by  those  engaged  in  it,  yet  that 
war,  in  its  origin  and  its  progress,  its  glories 
and  its  triumphs,  was  rooted  in  sin,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  pride  and  corruption  of  man. 
His  Friends,  in  the  memorial  issued  concern- 
ing him,  state  their  belief,  that  his  labours 
against  war,  "  were  productive  of  salutary  ef- 
fects." 

Samuel  Eastburn,  of  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  valuable  and  beloved  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  died  on  the  15th  of 
First  month,  1785,  thus  addressed  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  Peace, 
during  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution. 

"  To  the  Continental  Congress. 

"  Peace ! 

"  All  mind  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  by  it 
you  may  be  ordered,  and  order  all  things  un- 
der your  hands  to  his  glory.  He  that  ruleth 
over  men  must  he  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  and  he  shall  be  like  the  clear  shining  of 
the  sun  after  rain.  Set  the  negroes  free.  The 
ground  of  all  law  is  reason.  Impose  no  oath 
or  test  on  any.  Tax  pride  and  luxury.  Em- 
brace all  opportunities  to  make  peace.  Bless- 


ed are  the  peace-makers,  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God. 

"  Farewell. 

"  Samuel  Eastburn. 
"Philadelphia,  18th  of  Seventh  month,  1778." 
As  Jacob  Lindley  was  riding  on  horseback 
one  day,  not  far  from  his  own  residence,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  shower,  and  took  shelter 
under  the  sheds  belonging  to  the  New  Garden 
meeting-house.  Here  the  grave-yard  was 
open  before  him,  and  his  mind  soon  became 
busy  in  recalling  to  recollection  the  many 
worthy  Friends  and  faithful  ministers  of  the 
gospel  buried  there,  who  having  served  the 
Lord  in  their  generation,  had  died  in  peace. 
His  feelings  became  warm,  and  at  the  top  of 
his  powerful  voice,  he  broke  out  in  the  words 
of  Addison  : 

"  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  ! 
How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  Omnipotence." 

Such  a  voice  as  his,  echoed  far  and  wide. 
A  neighbour  who  was  passing  along  the  road 
at  the  time,  hearing  the  words  uttered  in  such 
a  tone,  proceeding  apparently  from  the  grave- 
yard, and  perceiving  no  one,  he  deemed  it 
was  something  unearthly,  and  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse  fled  from  the  place  with  fear  and 
precipitation.  Jacob,  hearing  the  clatter  of 
the  horse's  hoofs,  as  the  man  galloped  off,  im- 
mediately comprehended  the  cause,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  man's  alarm,  he  shouted  after  him. 
In  his  earnestness  he  did  not  let  his  voice  fall, 
and  the  man's  fears  were  aggravated  by  hear- 
ing himself  called  by  that  voice.  His  spurs 
did  not  cease  their  office,  until  he  had  placed 
a  considerable  distance  between  himself  and 
the  spot  from  whence  such  awful  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. 

Jacob  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  won- 
ders of  nature,  and  deemed  them  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  thoughtful  mind  praise  of  their 
Creator.  Whilst  he  thus  thought,  he  was  also 
fully  convinced,  that  a  ministry  man-made 
and  man-paid,  was  but  the  empty  sound  of  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  pleasant  perhaps  to  the  ear, 
but  of  no  value  in  changing  the  heart  and  life. 
These  views  of  his,  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  journal  kept  by  him 
of  a  visit  lo  the  Indians  in  Canada,  in  1793. 
He  was  at  Niagara  Falls. 

"  Walked  to  Squire  Birch's  mills,  on  the 
rapids  above  the  unspeakably- amazing  cata- 
ract, where  I  had  a  second  view  of  this  stand- 
ing, awful  monument  of  the  mighty  power  of 
Him  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  seas  and  the  fountains  of  water."  "Our 
kind  friend  Birch,  has,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
grandest  situations  for  water- works  in  the 
world  :  and  I  think,  if  he  opens  his  front  door, 
he  need  never  pay  the  clergy  for  preaching. 
He  is  kind  to  Friends,  having  in  early  life 
contracted  an  esteem  for  Samuel  Emlen  at 
sea." 

Jacob  Lindley  was  fond  of  telling  anecdotes, 
especially  if  a  good,  religious  impression,  could 
be  made  with  them.  On  one  occasion,  he 
narrated  the  following  occurrence.  A  man 
who  resided  in  his  neighbourhood,  one  day  un- 
dertook to  burn  an  old  greasy  hub  of  a  wheel, 
in  order  to  get  the  iron  that  was  on  it.  He 
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watched  (he  flames  curling  in  great  beauty 
round  the  old  wood,  licking  up  the  grease  and 
tar,  and  all  other  impurities;  and  the  impres- 
sion was  made  on  his  mind,  that  thus  would 
the  Holy  Spirit  consume  all  the  impurities  of 
his  nature,  if  he  would  submit  to  its  operations. 
This  reflection  appeared  to  be  raised  in  his 
mind  by  Him,  who  in  love  seeketh  that  all  his 
rational  creatures  should  turn,  repent,  and 
live.  The  heart  of  this  hub-burner  was  effec- 
tually touched,  and  this  incident  was  as  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  He  became  a  religi- 
ous man.  "  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Jacob,  after  re- 
lating the  circumstance,  "  Oh,  that  there  were 
some  more  old  hubs  to  burn  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letter  from  Richard  Sliackleton, 

To  one  about  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends. 

2nd  of  Fifth  month,  1772. 

Religion  consists  in  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, hearing  Christ's  sayings  and  doing  them. 
Our  great  duly  then  is,  diligently  to  wait  on 
the  motions  of  his  Spirit  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  faithfully  to  obey  its  requirings.  It  is  not 
the  accumulation  of  even  right  religious  notions 
in  the  head  ;  it  is  not  a  facility  of  writing  or 
speaking  about  them  from  such  conceptions  ; 
it  is  not  a  good  capacity  by  which  we  may 
give  a  reasonable  plea  for  our  religious  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  and  by  which  we  may  de- 
fend them  from  the  attacks  of  others;  it  is  not 
in  these  things  that  our  stability  and  growth 
in  religion  consist.  We  may  be  clear  in  the 
head,  and  yet  deceived  in  the  heart;  while 
our  eyes  are  roving  about  in  speculation  on 
these  matters,  an  insidious  adversary  may  lay 
snares  for  our  feet,  and  he  that  thinks  he  stands 
may  too  late  be  convinced  of  his  weakness  by 
his  fall.  Let  us  therefore,  my  dear  fiiend, 
walk  cautiously  and  circumspectly,  as  in  the 
day.  Let  us  keep  in  the  child's  state,  while 
we  are  but  children,  waiting  patiently  to  be  fed 
in  due  season  with  food  convenient  for  us;  not 
seeking  to  be  anything  in  form  or  degree,  but 
as  the  inward,  operative  principle  of  Life  shall 
gradually  make  us.  The  inward,  as  well  as 
outward  creation,  is,  1  had  like  to  have  said, 
infinite  in  its  variety.  Let  us,  therefore,  not 
be  so  solicitous  to  mould  our  conduct  after  the 
example  of  others,  as  desirous  in  simplicity  to 
be  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  be.  If  we 
are  passive  enough  in  his  hand,  to  be  squared, 
fashioned  and  fitted  by  him,  there  is  no  fear 
but  that  in  due  time  he  will  bring  us  into  our 
proper,  respective  places,  in  the  spiritual  build- 
ing in  his  church.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
keep  a  watch  over  the  wanderings  of  our  own 
imaginations,  and  know  a  limitation  to  them, 
as  well  as  a  bridle  to  our  tongues.  There  is  a 
laudable  parsimony  and  frugality  in  religion, 
especially  suitable  to  young  beginners  in  this 
commerce.  We  should  not  be  lavish  of  the 
main  stock,  but  rather  imitate  the  woman  who 
took  the  leaven,  (received  the  precious  visita- 
tion,) and  hid  it  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till 
the  whole  body,  soul  and  spirit,  was  leavened. 
David  also  saith,  '  Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my 
heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee.'  And 
the  closer  this  is  pent  up  in  our  own  breasts, 


like  fire  in  a  close  oven,  the  sooner  and  the 
more  effectually  it  will  consume  the  chaffy  and 
the  transgressing  (which  is  the  combustible) 
nature,  and  then  be  as  a  flame  of  joy,  purify- 
ing, keeping  clean,  enlightening  and  enliven- 
in''  the  mind  through  all  its  faculties.  But  1 
hiive  thought,  that  loo  free  a  communication 
of  our  thoughts,  and  disclosing  of  our  estates 
to  others,  has  rather  had  a  tendency  to  make 
destitute  and  inwardly  lean.  It  is  like  giving 
a  vent  to  the  oven,  and  protracting  the  time  of 
the  painful  operation  of  His  judgments  who  is 
said  to  be  a  consuming  fire. 

Do  not,  dear  ,  mistake  me ;  I  do  not 

remember  to  have  heard  of  thy  being  too  com- 
municative in  this  respect,  neither  would  I  at 
all  dissuade  from  imparting  a  little  of  one's 
feelings,  under  a  fresh  sense  and  with  a  proper 
freedom,  to  a  near  friend.  We  are  on  all  sides 
surrounded  with  dangers,  and  we  have  but  the 
one  all-sufficient  help,  which  is  the  Grace  of 
God.  As  our  spirits  happily  keep  in  unity 
with  this,  we  shall  be  taught  when  and  how  to 
be  free,  and  when  to  be  reserved.  This  is  the 
key  of  David,  which  locks  and  unlocks.  This 
is  that  which  alone  qualifies  to  show  forth  by 
our  tenets,  lives  and  conversations,  that  we 
are  in  reality  Christians,  followers  of  Christ. 
And  after  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  what 
those  of  our  profession,  and  of  all  modes  of 
religion  under  heaven,  must  come  to  be  led  and 
taught  by,  if  ever  they  come  to  be  enabled  to 
live  acceptably  in  the  sight  of  their  common 
Creator  whilst  here,  or  ever  become  prepared 
for  an  eternity  of  happiness  hereafter.  To  this 
divine  Instructor,  infallible  Guide,  and  saving 
Help,  I  heartily  commend  thee,  and  remain 
thy  affectionate  friend. 


For  "The  Friend." 

MARY  DUDLEY. 

The  valuable  extract  from  the  writings  of 
Mary  Dudley,  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  has  brought  to  my  recollection  ano- 
ther, written  towards  the  close  of  her  useful 
life.  In  taking  a  review  of  the  merciful  dis- 
pensations of  the  Most  High  towaid  her,  she 
says:— 

"  Wonderful  have  been  the  dealings  of  un- 
erring Wisdom  ;  marvellously  hath  the  Lord 
preserved,  sustained  and  even  consoled  me,  in 
and  through  innumerable  conflicts  of  body  and 
mind,  and  under  inexpressibly  proving  priva- 
tions. Yea,  he  hath,  to  my  humbling  admira- 
tion, made  the  clouds  his  chariots,  and  the  sor- 
est afflictions  ministers  of  his  will  ;  having  in 
some  small  proportion  to  multiplied  advantages 
in  the  line  of  suffering,  effected  submission, 
and  I  reverently  trust  produced  increasing  de- 
site  to  love  and  serve  him.  Yet  is  my  sole 
reliance  placed  upon  His  abundant  goodness. 
Here  I  depend  for  the  gracious  acceptance  of 
any  feeble  effort  to  promote  His  ever-worthy 
cause,  and  for  forgiveness  of  all  omissions  and 
commissions  against  the  pure  tevealed  will  of 
my  divine  Master. 

11  Unprofitable  servant,  is  a  language  I  can 
unequivocally  adopt ;  and,  if  I  could  sound 
through  the  whole  earth,  what  -is  my  heart- 
felt belief,  it  would  be  in  unison  with  the  apos- 


tolic declaration,  Not  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his 
mercy  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regen- 
eration and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Mercy — mercy,  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  my  hope  ;  the  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  the  remission  of  sin  and  per- 
fecting the  work  of  preparation  for  admittance 
into  eternal  settlement. 

"  It  is  now  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
since  this  ever-to-be-extolled  mercy  called  me 
from  darkness  to  light,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  open  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  with  clearness  to  my  view.  1  trust 
I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  since  that  time  I  have 
not  dared  to  call  in  question  the  ways  of  his 
working,  nor  to  doubt  the  appointed  means  of 
salvation  as  revealed  when  my  awakened  soul 
in  deep  prostration  understood  the  language, 
and  uttered  it,  A  Saviour  or  I  die,  a  Redeemer 
or  I  perish. 

"  Here,  conviction  and  repentance  were 
known  to  be  produced  by  the  efficacious  work- 
ing of  the  promised  gift;  and  nothing  was  left 
to  depend  upon  but  the  purchased  redemption, 
through  the  great  sacrifice  without,  and  the 
sanctifying  influence  within. 

"  What  God  hath  thus  joined  together,  none 
can,  without  derogating  from  his  power  and 
wisdom,  put  asunder.  I  wish  to  leave  the  ex- 
pression of  my  unshaken  faith  in  the  stupen- 
dous plan  of  Divine  love  as  manifested  in  the 
incarnation,  sufferings,  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection of  the  ever-blessed  Redeemer.  His 
all-sufficient  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
continued  intercession  for  poor  fallen  man,  un- 
til, in  the  gradual  process  of  regeneration,  the 
dominion  over  all  evil  is  happily  effected,  and 
the  great  design  in  man's  formation  mercifully 
accomplished,  by  his  experience  of  full  redemp- 
tion, through  the  operation  of  the  pure  and 
purifying  Spirit  of  Christ. 

"  As  this  influence  is  submitted  to,  there  is 
a  progressive  advancement  in  the  Divine  life, 
from  the  state  of  childhood  to  that  of  maturity, 
and  a  growing  capacity  to  comprehend  the 
deep  things  of  God.  These  are  internally  re- 
vealed, through  communion  with  Him,  the 
spring  and  source  of  all  good,  when  the  mind 
is  abstracted  from  every  inferior  feeling  or  con- 
solation, and  knows  the  various  streams  of 
comfort  to  be  as  it  were  swallowed  up  and  lost 
in  the  ocean  of  ineffable  love. 

"  Surely  the  Christian  believer  is  invited  to 
experience  redemption,  not  only  from  the  pol- 
lution of  sin,  the  love  of  the  world  and  its  spi- 
rit, and  the  false  ways  and  worships  of  man's 
ordaining;  but  from  all  mixture  of  creaturely 
choice,  wisdom  or  willing.  The  heart  which 
unreservedly  yields  to  the  refining  process, 
does  witness  redemption  from  self-seeking,  so 
as  not  to  be  moved  by  the  praise  or  censure  of 
men,  but  in  humble  resignation  uniformly 
breathes  the  acceptable  language,  "  Thy  will 
be  done." 


Those  born  once  only,  die  twice — they  die  a 
temporal,  and  they  die  an  eternal  death.  But 
those  who  are  born  twice,  die  only  once — for 
over  them  the  second  death  hath  no  power.  — 
Jay. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Keep  thy  eye  single. 

"  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  ;  if  there- 
fore thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  lull  of  light  ;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  lull  of  darkness  ;  if  there- 
fore the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how- 
great  is  that  darkness."    (Malt.  vi.  22,  23.) 

This  comprehensive  say  ing  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  like  many  others  of  vast  importance  to 
us,  is  evidently  too  lightly  regarded.  If  by 
strict  attention  to  the  internal  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  are  favoured  to  keep  the  eye 
single,  we  are  enabled  in  the  true  Light  to  de- 
tect all  the  wily  transformations  of  a  subtle 
and  unwearied  adversary,  who  is  sometimes 
transformed  as  into  an  angel  of  light.  In  this 
happy  stale,  we  can  see  and  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  others,  and  know  experimentally 
what  the  extension  of  true  charity  is  :  we  find 
that  "  charity  suffered!  long  and  is  kind  ;  cha- 
rily envieth  not  ;  charily  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  nol  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseem- 
ly "that  charily  never  faileth  ;"  and  that 
"  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

But  should  our  eye  be  evil,  our  whole  body 
is  full  of  darkness  ;  and  instead  of  being  able 
to  see  and  properly  to  estimate  ihe  virtues  of 
others,  we  should  be  quite  as  likely  to  consi- 
der their  errors,  and  iheir  weaknesses  alone  ; 
and  though  we  may  very  ardently  recommend 
charity,  it  may  be  to  stifle  a  right  testimony 
against  error  or  vice  ;  and  instead  of  this  sub- 
stitute for  true  charity,  which  is  thus  recom- 
mended, being  accompanied  by  the  character- 
izing attributes  of  kindness,  long-suffering,  and 
a  rejoicing  not  in  iuiquity  bul  in  ihe  truth,  we 
find  it  attended  with  a  spirit  quite  opposite, 
such  as  a  persecuting  one  ;  and  one  so  remote 
from  kindness  and  long-suffering,  as  to  be 
hasty,  severe,  and  unrelenting  in  its  operation. 

In  ihe  one  situation,  there  is  a  desire  to  save 
alive  and  preseive  all  that  is  good  and  precious, 
and  to  promote  righteousness  and  peace  in  the 
earth,  by  the  steady  radiance  of  a  righteous 
and  peaceful  disposition,  which  is  manifested 
in  every  action  ;  but  in  ihe  other,  a  disposi- 
tion is  perceptible,  that  strives  on  certain  occa- 
sions, to  suppress  the  exercise  of  faithfulness 
and  virtue  in  others,  and  seeks,  at  times,  to 
destroy  their  best  life,  by  leading  them  from 
the  highway  of  holiness  into  bye-paths  ;  and 
though  a  zeal  may  appear  in  them  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  truth,  yet  the  influence  of  a 
spirit  so  completely  opposite  counteracts  their 
efforts,  and  oftentimes  greatly  retards  ils  pro- 
motion. "  Every  good  tree  bringeih  forth 
good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeih  forth 
evil  fruit."  (Matt.  vii.  17.) 
State  of  New  York. 


The  power  of  Reflection. — The  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  in  connection  with  gin  pala- 
ces, says  a  London  paper,  notwithstanding 
the  profusion  ofevery  known  and  unknown  or- 
nament, is  the  absence  of  mirrors.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  thai  the  publicans 
are  well  aware  that,  if  a  drunkard  only  could 
see  himself,  he  would  immediately  turn  away 
in  horror  from  the  glass. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Presentiment  of  Death. 

In  an  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, on  the  physical  signs  of  dissolution,  are 
contained  several  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
subject  which  it  was  thought  might  prove  in- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

Among  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
death,  is  enumerated,  in  some  cases,  a  strong 
presentiment  thai  the  individual  is  about  to  die  : 
several  illustrations  of  this  are  given. 

"  Ozanam  the  mathematician,  while  in  ap- 
parent health,  rejected  pupils  from  the  feeling 
that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  resting  from  his  la- 
bours, and  he  expired  soon  alter  of  an  apo- 
plectic stroke.  Fletcher  the  divine,  had  a 
dream  which  shadowed  out  his  impending  dis- 
solution, and,  believing  it  to  be  the  'merciful 
warning  of  heaven,  he  sent  for  a  sculptor  and 
ordered  his  tomb.  '  Begin  your  work  forlh- 
wiih,'  he  said  at  parting  ;  '  there  is  no  time  to 
lose:' and  unless  the  artist  had  obeyed  the  ad- 
monition, death  would  have  proved  the  quick- 
er workman  of  the  two.  Mozart  wrote  his 
Requiem  under  the  conviction  that  the  monu- 
ment, he  was  raising  to  his  genius  would,  by 
the  power  of  association,  prove  a  universal 
monument  to  his  own  remains.  When  life 
was  flitting  fast,  he  called  for  the  score,  and, 
musing  over  it,  said,  '  Did  I  not  tell  you  truly 
that  it  was  for  myself  1  composed  this  death- 
chant  V  Another  great  artist,  in  a  different 
department  convinced  that  his  hand  was  about 
to  lose  its  cunning,  chose  a  subject  emblema- 
tical of  the  coming  event.  His  friends  inqui- 
red the  nature  of  his  next  design,  and  Ho- 
garth replied, 'The  end  all  of  things.'  'In 
that  case  rejoined  one  of  the  number,  '  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  painter.'  What  was 
uttered  in  jest  he  answered  in  earnest,  with  a 
solemn  look  and  a  heavy  sigh  :  '  There  will,' 
he  said — '  and  therefore  the  sooner  my  work 
is  done  the  better.'  He  commenced  next  day, 
laboured  upon  it  with  unintermitting diligence, 
and  when  he  had  given  it  the  last  touch,  seiz- 
ed his  palette,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  said,  '  I 
have  finished.'  The  print  was  published  in 
March  under  the  title  of  '  Finis,'  and  in  Octo- 
ber '  the  curious  eyes  which  saw  the  manners 
in  the  face'  were  closed  in  dust." 

John  Hunter,  the  eminent  anatomist,  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject  remarks  :  "  We  some- 
times feel  within  ourselves  that  we  shall  not 
live,  for  the  living  powers  become  weak  and 
the  nerves  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the 
brain."  His  own  case  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this. 

"  He  intimated  on  leaving  home  that  if  a 
discussion,  which  awaited  him  at  the  Hospi- 
tal, took  an  angry  turn,  it  would  prove  his 
death.  A  colleague  gave  him  the  lie;  the 
coarse  word  verified  the  prophecy,  and  he  ex- 
pired almost  immediately  in  an  adjoining 
room.  There  was  every  thing  to  lament  in 
the  circumstance,  but  nothing  at  which  to 
wonder,  except  that  any  individual  could  show 
such  disrespect  to  the  great  genius,  a  single 
year  of  whose  existence  was  worth  the  uniied 
lives  of  his  opponents.  Hunter,  in  uttering 
the  prediction,  had  only  to  take  counsel  of  his 
own  experience.    He  had  long  laboured  un- 


der a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  he  felt  the  dis- 
order had  reached  the  point  at  which  any 
sharp  agitation  would  bring  on  the  crisis." 

Though  we  may  explain  on  this  principle, 
many  of  the  instances,  in  which  persons  are 
conscious  of  the  approaching  close  of  life,  yet 
there  are  others  in  which  the  immediate  hand 
of  Providence  may  be  clearly  traced,  extend- 
ing a  warning  to  us,  that  we  may  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  solemn  event.  And  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  physical  feelings  furnish  to 
the  mind  an  evidence  that  life  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  a  Christian  may  see  additional  proof 
of  Divine  goodness  in  awakening  the  mind, 
through  instrumental  means,  to  serious  reflec- 
tion and  preparation. 


Virgvlaria  Patagonica. — The  Virgularia 
Patagonica,  is  a  zoophile,  which  "  consists  of 
a  thin,  straight,  fleshy  stem,  with  alternate 
rows  of  polypi  on  each  side,  and  surrounding 
an  elastic  stony  axis,  varying  in  length  from 
eight  inches  to  two  feet.  The  stem  at  one 
extremity  is  truncate,  but  at  the  other  is  ter- 
minated by  a  vermiform  fleshy  appendage.  .  . 
At  low  water  hundreds  of  these  zoophytes 
might  be  seen  projecting  like  stubble,  with  the 
truncate  end  upwards,  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  muddy  sand.  When  louched 
or  pulled  they  suddenly  draw  themselves  in 
with  force,  so  as  nearly  or  quite  to  disappear. 
By  this  action  the  highly  elastic  axis  musi  be 
bent  at  the  lower  extremity.  .  .  Each  polypus, 
though  closely  united  to  its  brethren,  has  a 
distinct  moulh,  body  and  tentacula.  Of  these 
polypi,  in  a  large  specimen,  there  must  be 
many  thousands,  yet  we  see  they  acl  by  one 
movement." — Darwin's  Voyage. 


First  Trip  by  Steam  Across  the  Atlan- 
tic.— We  are  indebted  to  a  commercial  house, 
says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  Liverpool  paper,  issued  the 
day  after  the  arrival  at  that  port  of  the  Ame- 
rican steamer  Savannah,  from  Savannah,  Ga., 
more  than  30  years  ago.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  she  made  the  passage  in  25  days, 
and  that  her  engine  was  worked  18  days. 
We  think  she  is  fully  entitled  to  be  considered 
the  first  steamer  that  ever  crossed  the  Allan- 
tic  : — 

"  Liverpool,  June  21. — Among  the  arrivals 
yesterday  at  this  port,  we  were  particularly 
gratified  and  astonished  by  the  novel  sight  of  a 
fine  steamship,  which  came  round  at  half  after 
7  P.  M., 'without  the  assistance  of  a  single 
sheet,  in  a  style  which  displayed  the  power 
and  advantage  of  the  application  of  steam  to 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  being  350  ions  bur- 
den. She  is  called  ihe  Savannah,  Captain  Ro- 
«ers,  and  sailed  from  Savannah,  the  26ih  of 
May,  and  arrived  in  the  channel  five  days 
since  ;  during  her  passage  she  worked  18  da  vs. 
Her  model  is  beautiful  and  the  accommodation 
for  passengers  elegant  and  complete  ;  ihis  is 
the  first  ship  on  this  construction  that  has  un- 
dertaken a  voyage  across  the  Atlaniic." — Mar- 
\  wade's  Commercial  Report. 

I     A  brother  is  born  for  adversity. 
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Green  Vegetable  Manure. — This  has  been 
used  lor  upwards  of  2000  years,  and  in  coun- 
tries where  the  art  of  culture  has  been  most 
atiended  to.  Various  crops  have  bren  sown 
with  no  other  view  than  to  be  buried  in  when 
fully  grown,  to  render  the  soil  fit  for  crops  of 
more  importance.  Every  species  of  vegeta- 
ble, in  a  green  state,  acts  more  or  less  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, some  probably  more  than  others,  ac- 
cording to  their  power  of  draining  organic 
matter  from  the  air  and  inorganic  from  the 
subsoil.  It  is,  therefore,  no  detriment  to  the 
soil  to  be  covered  with  weeds,  providing  they 
are  not  allowed  to  seed,  and  that  they  be  dug 
into  the  ground  instead  of  being  hoed  down 
and  raked  off,  which  latter  process  is  direct 
robbery  to  the  soil.  Green  vegetable  manure 
is  most  effective  on  light,  sandy  soils,  and 
least  so  on  peaty  lands.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  valuable  manure  is  wasted  in  gardens, 
by  carrying  it  to  the  compost  heap,  instead  of 
at  once  burying  it  in  the  soil ;  and  how  much 
is  lost  or  neglected  in  woods  or  waste  places, 
from  mere  indolence,  or  from  want  of  know- 
ing that  rampant  nettles  and  rank  growing 
plants  constitute  a  great  amount  of  the  food 
of  plants.  Tree  leaves  and  the  mowing  of 
lawns  are  valuable  manures,  and  far  too  sel- 
dom turned  to  useful  account.  For  using 
green  vegetable  manure,  it  should  be  applied 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  cut. 

Pasturage  in  the  Streets  of  Berlin. — The 
rains  have  been  so  abundant  at  Berlin  that 
some  of  the  most  frequented  streets  have  exhi- 
bited a  tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  and  hand  labour  not  being  able  to  keep 
down  the  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  shooting  up 
at  every  interstice  of  the  paving,  the  services 
of  a  large  number  of  goats  were  called  into 
requisition,  with  the  permission  of  the  police. 

For  "The  Friend." 

From  Darwin's  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  we 
take  the  following  curious  description. 

The  Scissor-beak.  "  The  bill  of  the  scis- 
sor-beak  (Rhynchops  Nigra)  is  flattened  late- 
rally, that  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  a  spoon- 
bill or  duck.  It  is  as  flat  and  elastic  as  an 
ivory  paper  cutter,  and  the  lower  mandible, 
differently  from  every  other  bird,  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  longer  than  the  upper.  In  a  lake 
near  Maldonado,  from  which  the  water  had 
been  early  drained,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
swarmed  with  small  fry,  I  saw  several  of 
these  birds,  generally  in  srmill  flocks,  flying 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  They  kept  their  bills 
wide  open,  and  the  lower  mandible  half  buri- 
ed in  the  water.  Thus  skimming  the  surface, 
they  ploughed  it  in  their  course  :  the  water  was 
quite  smooth,  and  it  formed  a  most  curious 
spectacle,  to  behold  a  flock,  each  bird  leaving 
its  narrow  wake  on  the  mirror-like  surface. 
In  their  flight  they  frequently  twist  about  with 
extreme  quickness,  and  dexterously  manage 
with  their  projecting  lower  mandible  to  plough 
up  small  fish,  which  are  secured  by  the  upper 
and  shorter  half  of  their  scissor-like  bills. 
This  fact  I  repeatedly  saw,  as,  like  swallows, 


they  continued,  to  fly  backwards  and  forwards 
close  before  me." 

The  projecting  point  of  the  bill  of  this  bird 
would  evidently  render  it  unable  to  catch  fish 
in  the  usual  way,  for  the  probability  would 
be,  that  when  it  made  a  snap  at  its  prey,  the 
fish  would  be  touched  only  by  the  lower  bill 
and  consequently  escape.  How  admirable  is 
the  instinct  which  thus  teaches  it  how  to  use 
its  curiously  shaped  instrument. 


We  can  behold  with  coldness  the  stupen- 
dous displays  of  Omnipotence,  and  be  in  tran- 
sports at  the  puny  essays  of  human  skill ; 
throw  aside  speculations  of  the  sublimest  na- 
ture and  vastest  importance  into  some  obscure 
corner  of  tire  mind,  to  make  room  for  notions 
of  no  consequence  at  all  ;  and  prefer  the  first 
reading  of  an  indifferent  author,  to  the  second 
or  third  perusal  of  one  whose  merit  and  repu- 
tation are  established. — Grove. 


Pennsylvania  in  Africa. — Bassa  Cove,  in 
Liberia,  has  now  a  population  of  about  1500 
souls,  and  it  is  pronounced  by  President  Ro- 
berts to  be  the  most  promising  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  especially  distin- 
guished for  its  flourishing  agriculture.  One 
larmer  at  Bassa  Cove  recently  sent  to  this 
country  1400  lbs.  of  coffee  and  1000  lbs.  of 
arrowroot;  and  another,  without  any  of  the 
usual  aids  of  machinery,  made  8000  lbs.  of 
sugar. 


Spring. — In  one  of  the  islands  of  an  inlet  of 
the  Maumee  Bay,  there  is  a  remarkable  mine- 
ral spring.  It  is  in  a  circular  form,  some  100 
or  125  feet  in  diameter,  with  sides  sloping  ra- 
pidly toward  the  centre,  giving  it  the  form  of 
an  inverted  cone.  Its  waters  are  very  pure, 
clear  and  cold.  The  spring  has  been  sound- 
ed in  the  middle  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet,  without  finding  bottom.  Objects  can  be 
seen  in  it  plainly  to  a  great  depth.  A  more 
beautiful  sight  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Its 
sides  are  covered  with  a  growth,  apparently  a 
moss.  It  grows  in  many  fantastic  and  singu- 
lar forms,  assuming  the  shape  of  different  ob- 
jects, which  the  sun's  rays  variegate  with  va- 
rious combinations  of  colours.  One  forma- 
tion looks  like  a  tree  growing  from  its  sides. 
The  waters  of  this  spring  are  considered  by 
all  who  have  tried  them,  to  possess  superior 
medical  qualities.  They  are  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  and  with  some  other  mineral, 
which  is  supposed  (without  a  chemical  atralysis, 
however,)  to  be  magnesia. 
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Since  the  preparation  of  the  closing  number 
of  our  last  volume,  a  law  has  unexpectedly  pass- 
ed the  national  legislature,  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves.  We  shall  publish  this  act  in 
our  next  number,  for  the  information  of  our 
readers.  We  cannot  believe  that  so  unjust  and 


iniquitous  a  law — so  dark  a  stain  upon  our 
country — will  long  be  suffered  to  remain  on  our 
statute  book.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  must  raise  to  a  higher  degree  than 
has  ever  yet  been  witnessed,  the  anti-slavery 
excitement  among  us,  and  that  the  slavehold- 
ers will  find  in  the  end  that  they  have  over- 
reached themselves,  in  the  attempt  to  bear 
down  all  opposition  by  so  high-handed  and  un- 
righteous a  measure.  The  provisions  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution,  give  to  the  master  the  right 
to  arrest  and  carry  home  his  fugitive  slave  ;  but 
can  never  place  him  above  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  other  men — never  give  him  a 
right  to  trample  on  the  habeas  corpus  act — to 
do  away  with  the  trial  by  jury — with  that  pre- 
sumption growing  out  of  inherent  right,  that 
the  accused  is  innocent,  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  an  innocent  man,  until  legally 
proved  to  be  guilty — the  man  accused,  in  our 
free  soil,  of  being  a  slave,  presumed  to  be 
free,  until  proved  by  regular  process  of  law, 
applicable  to  all,  to  be  a  slave.  It  is  this  fea- 
ture of  the  law,  its  harshness  and  cruelty  to 
the  real  fugitive  from  labour,  and  the  encour- 
agement it  holds  out  to  the  kidnapper  and 
man-stealer,  to  carry  on  a  new  slave-trade, 
from  the  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
that  are  its  most  odious  characteristics. 
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Post,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  Mercy  Cope, 
A.  Cope  and  John  Naylor,  Pa.,  each  §2,  vol.  24;  from 
Jos.  Matlock,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  J.  Peckham,  $2, 
vol.  23. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  Tenth  month  7th,  1850,  at 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her  father 
in  Germantown,  Sally  Rowland  Howell,  daughter 
of  Israel  Howell,  in  the  22nd  year  of  her  age. — The 
removal  of  this  lovely  young  woman,  will  long  be  felt 
by  her  family,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom 
she  was  much  endeared.  Possessing  an  amiable  dis- 
position, open  and  ingenuous  manners,  a  refined  and 
cultivated  mind,  she  seemed  calculated  to  become  a 
useful  and  valuable  member  of  society  :  but,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  those  blessings,  she  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed by  disease,  which,  though  lingering  in  its  pro. 
gress,  soon  evinced  the  prospect  of  a  fatal  termination. 
She  was  favoured  with  patient  resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  calmness  and  composure  being  the  covering 
of  her  spirit,  sweetly  evidenced  in  her  countenance 
and  demeanor.  She  was  entirely  aware  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  was  preserved  in  humble  dependence  on  her 
blessed  Saviour,  saying,  her  only  desire  was,  to  be- 
come "  a  purified  spirit,  prepared  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." — She  was  sensible  to  the  latest  moment 
oflife,  and  peacefully  departed  without  pain  or  strug- 
gle, and  we  humbly  trust,  has  entered  that  "  city, 
whose  walls  are  salvation,  whose  gates  are  praise." 
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The  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  respecting 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons  escaping  from  the 
service  of  their  masters." 

.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  persons  who  have,  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  appointed  commissioners,  in  virtue  of  any 
.act  of  Congress,  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  appointment, 
arc  authorised  to  exercise  the  powers  that  any  justice 
of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United 
States  may  exercise  in  respect  to  offenders  for  any 
crime  or  offence  against  thcUnited  States,  by  arresting, 
imprisoning,  or  bailing  the  same,  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fourth 
of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  en- 
titled, "  An  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the 
United  States,"  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers 
and  duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

Sue.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  superior 
court  of  each  organized  territory  of  the  United  States 
hall  have  the  same  power  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavit,  and  to 
take  depositions  of  witnesses  in  civil  causes,  which  is 
now  possessed  by  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  all  commissioners  who  shall  hereafter  be 
ppointed  for  such  purposes  by  the  superior  court  of 
ny  organized  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  and  exercise  all  the  duties  conferred 
by  law  upon  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  cir- 
uit  courts  of  the  United  States  for  similar  purposes, 
and  shall  moreover  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  circuit 
ourts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  supeiior  courts  of 
ach  organized  territory  in  the  United  States,  shall 
rom  time  to  time  enlarge  the  number  of  commissioners 
with  a  view  to  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  reclaim 
fugitives  from  labour,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of 
he  duties  imposed  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  commis- 
ioncrs  above  named  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
vith  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of 
he  United  States,  in  their  respective  circuits  and  dis- 
ricts  within  the  several  states,  and  the  judges  of  the 
uperior  courts  of  the  territories,  severally  and  collec- 
ively,  in  term  time  and  vacation  ;  and  shall  grant  ccr- 
ificates  to  such  claimants,  upon  satisfactory  proof  bc- 
ng  made,  with  authority  to  take  and  remove  such  fu- 
ilives  from  service  or  labour,  under  the  restrictions 
erein  contained,  to  the  state  or  territory  from  which 
uch  persons  may  have  escaped  or  fled. 
Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 


the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals,  to  obey 
and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  directed,  and 
should  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  refuse  to  receive 
such  warrant  or  oilier  process,  when  tendered,  or  to 
use  all  proper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same, 
he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  to  the  use  of  such  claimant,  on 
the  motion  of  such  claimant,  by  the  circuit  or  district 
court  for  the  district  of  such  marshal;  and  after  ar- 
rest of  such  fugitive  by  such  marshal  or  his  deputy,  or 
whilst  at  any  time  in  his  custody,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  should  such  fugitive  escape,  whether  with 
or  without  the  assent  of  such  marshal  or  his  deputy, 
such  marshal  shall  be  liable,  on  his  official  bond,  to  be 
prosecuted,  for  the  benefit  of  such  cla  imant,  for  the  full 
value  of  the  service  or  labour  of  such  fugitive  in  the 
state,  territory  or  district  whence  he  is  escaped;  and 
the  better  to  enable  the  said  commissioners,  when  thus 
appointed,  to  execute  their  duties  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently, in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  act,  they 
arc  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  within  their 
counties  respectively,  to  appoint  in  writing  under  their 
hands,  any  one  or  more  suitable  persons,  from  lime  to 
time,  to  execute  all  such  warrants  and  other  process 
as  may  he  issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  ;  with  an  authority  to  such 
commissioners,  or  the  persons  to  be  appointed  by  them, 
to  execute  process  as  aforesaid,  to  summon  and  call  to 
their  aid  the  bystanders,  or  posse  comittavs  of  the  pro- 
per county,  when  necessary  to  insure  a  faithful  observ- 
ance  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  referred  to,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act :  and  all 
good  citizens  are  hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist 
in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  this  law, 
whenever  their  services  may  be  required,  as  aforesaid, 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  said  warrants  shall  run  and  be 
executed  by  said  officers  anywhere  in  the  state  within 
which  they  are  issued. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  a  per- 
son held  to  service  or  labour  in  any  state  or  territory 
of  the  United  States  has  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter 
escape  into  another  state  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  service  or 
labour  may  be  due,  or  his,  her  or  their  agent  or  attor- 
ney, duly  authorized,  by  power  of  attorney,  in  writing, 
acknowledged  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  some  le- 
gal office  or  court  of  the  state  or  territory  in  which  the 
same  may  be  executed,  may  pursue  and  reclaim  such 
fugitive  person,  either  by  procuring  a  warrant  from 
some  one  of  the  courts,  judges,  or  commissioners  afore- 
said, of  the  proper  circuit,  district  or  county,  for  the 
apprehension  of  such  fugitive  from  service  or  labour, 
or  by  seizing  and  arresting  such  fugitive,  where  the 
same  can  be  done  without  process,  and  by  taking  or 
causing  such  person  to  be  taken,  forthwith  before  such 
court,  judge  or  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case  of  sucli  claimant  in  a 
summary  manner;  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  being 
made,  by  deposition  or  affidavit,  in  writing,  to  be  taken 
and  certified  by  such  court,  judge,  or  commissioner, 
or  by  other  satisfactory  testimony,  duly  taken  and 
certified  by  some  court,  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peaco, 
or  other  legal  officer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath 
and  take  depositions  under  the  laws  of  the  stale  or 
territory  from  which  such  person  owing  service  or 
labour  may  have  escaped,  with  a  certificate  of  such 
magistracy  or  other  authority,  as  aforesaid,  with  the 
seal  of  the  proper  court  or  officer  thereto  attached, 
which  seal  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  compe- 
tency of  the  proof,  and  with  proof,  also  by  affidavit,  of 
the  identity  of  the  person  whose  service  or  labour  is 
claimed  to  be  due  as  albresaid,  that  the  person  so  ar- 
rested does  in  fact  owe  service  or  labour  to  the  person 
or  persons  claiming  him  or  her,  in  the  slate  or  terri- 


tory  from  which  such  fugitive  may  have  escaped  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  such  person  escaped,  to  make  out 
and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attor- 
ney, a  certificate  setting  forth  the  substantial  facts  as 
to  the  service  or  labour  due  from  such  fugitive  to  the 
claimant,  and  of  his  or  her  escape  from  the  state  or 
territory  in  which  such  service  or  labour  was  due  to 
the  state  or  territory  in  which  he  or  she  was  arrested, 
with  authority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her  agent 
or  attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  and  restraint 
as  may  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  take  and  remove  such  fugitive  person  back  to 
the  state  or  territory  from  whence  he  or  she  may  have 
escaped  as  aforesaid.  In  no  trial  or  hearing  under 
this  act  shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fugitive  be 
admitted  in  evidence;  and  the  certificates  in  this  and 
the  first  section  mentioned  shall  bo  conclusive  of 
the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favour 
granted,  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the  state  or  terri- 
tory from  which  he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all  mo- 
lestation of  said  person  or  persons  by  any  process  is- 
sued by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person 
whomsoever. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person 
who  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  obstruct,  hinder  or 
prevent  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  any 
person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  him,  her,  or  them, 
from  arresting  such  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labour, 
either  with  or  without  process  as  aforesaid  ;  or  shall 
rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue,  such  fugitive  from  ser- 
vice or  labour,  or  from  the  custody  of  such  claimant, 
his  or  her  agent  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  per- 
sons lawfully  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given  and  declared  ; 
or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person,  so  owing  ser- 
vice or  labour  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
escape  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or 
other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized  as  afore- 
said ;  or  shall  harbour  or  conceal  such  fugitive,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  such  person,  af- 
ter notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  person 
was  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labour  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  for  either  of  said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand,  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indictment  and  convic- 
tion before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Slates  for 
the  district  in  which  such  offence  may  have  been  com- 
mitted, or  before  the  proper  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, if  committed  within  any  one  of  the  organized 
territories  of  the  United  States;  and  shall  moreover 
forfeit  and  pay,  by  way  of  civil  damages  to  the  party 
injured  by  such  illegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  fugitive  so  lost  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  the  district  or 
territorial  courts  aforesaid,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  said  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  mar- 
shals, their  deputies,  and  the  clerks  of  the  said  district 
and  territorial  courts,  shall  be  paid  for  their  services 
the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to  them  for  similar  ser- 
vices as  in  other  cases  ;  and  where  such  services  aro 
rendered  exclusively  in  the  arrest,  custody  and  deli- 
very of  the  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  agent 
or  attorney,  or  where  such  supposed  fugitive  may  bo 
discharged  out  of  custody  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
proof  as  aforesaid,  then  such  fees  arc  to  be  paid  in  the 
whole  by  such  complainant,  his  agent  or  attorney  ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a  com- 
missioner, he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in 
full  for  his  services  in  each  case,  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  said  certificate  to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or 
attorney  ;  or  a  fee  of  five  dollars  i.n  cases  where  proof 
shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  such  commissioner,  war- 
rant  such  certificate  and  delivery,  inclusive  ot  all  86T, 
vices  incident  to  such  arrest  and^cxamination,  to  bo 
paid,  in  cither  case,  by  the  claimant,  his  or  her  Rjw 
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or  attorney.  The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  ex- 
ecute the  process  to  be  issued  by  such  commissioners 
for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  fugitives  from  service 
or  labour  as  aforesaid,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
five  dollars  each  for  each  person  he  or  they  may  ar- 
rest and  lake  before  any  such  commissioner  as  afore- 
said, at  the  instance  and  request  of  such  claimant, 
with  such  other  fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by 
such  commissioner  for  such  other  additional  services 
as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or  them  : 
such  as  attending  to  the  examination,  keeping  the  fu- 
gitive in  custody,  and  providing  him  with  food  and 
lodging  during  his  detention,  and  until  the  final  deter- 
mination of  such  commissioner  ;  and  in  general  for 
performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by 
such  claimant,  his  or  her  attorney  or  agent,  or  com- 
missioner in  the  premises  ;  such  fees  to  be  made  up 
in  conformity  with  the  fees  usually  charged  by  the 
officers  of  the  courts  of  justice  within  the  proper  dis- 
trict or  county,  as  near  as  may  bo  practicable,  and 
paid  by  such  claimants,  their  agents  or  attorneys,  whe- 
ther such  supposed  fugitive  from  service  or  labour  be 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  such  claimants  by  the  final 
determination  of  such  commissioners  or  not. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  affida- 
vit made  by  the  claimant  of  such  fugitive,  his  agent  or 
attorney,  after  such  certificate  has  been  issued,  that 
hs  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  fugitive  will  be 
rescued  by  force  from  his  or  their  possession,  before 
he  can  be  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  in  which 
the  arrest  is  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
making  the  arrest  to  retain  such  fugitive  in  his  custo- 
dy, and  to  remove  him  to  the  state  whence  he  fled,  and 
there  to  deliver  him  to  said  claimant,  agent  or  attorney. 
And  to  this  end  the  officer  aforesaid  is  hereby  autho- 
rized and  required  to  employ  so  many  persons  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  to  overcome  such  force,  and  to 
retain  them  in  his  service  so  long  as  circumstances 
may  require  ;  the  said  officer  and  his  assistants  while 
so  employed,  to  receive  the  same  compensaiion,  and  to 
be  allowed  the  same  expenses  as  are  now  allowed  by 
law  for  the  transportation  of  criminals,  to  be  certified 
by  the  judge  of  the  district  within  which  the  arrest  is 
made,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any 
person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  any  state  or  territo- 
ry, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  escape  there- 
from, the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  shall 
be  due,  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  attorney,  may  apply 
to  any  court  of  record  therein,  or  judge  thereof  in  va- 
cation, and  make  such  satisfactory  proof  to  such  court, 
or  judge,  in  vacation,  of  the  escape  aforesaid,  and  that 
the  person  escaping  owed  service  or  labour  to  such 
party.  Whereupon  the  court  shall  cause  a  recoid  to 
be  made  of  the  matters  so  proved,  and  also  a  general 
description  of  the  person  so  escaping,  with  such  con- 
venient certainty  as  may  be  ;  and  a  transcript  of  such 
record,  authenticated  by  the  attestation  of  the  clerk, 
and  of  the  seal  of  the  said  court,  being  produced  in 
any  other  state  or  territory,  or  district,  in  which  the 
person  so  escaping  may  be  found,  and  being  exhibited 
to  any  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  officer,  authoriz- 
ed by  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  cause  persons  es- 
caping from  service  or  labour  to  be  delivered  up,  shall 
be  held  and  taken  to  be  full  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  escape,  and  that  the  service  or  labour  of  the 
person  escaping  is  due  to  the  party  in  such  record 
mentioned.  And  upon  the  production  by  the  said 
party  of  other  and  further  evidence,  if  necessary,  either 
oral  or  by  affidavit,  in  addition  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  said  record  of  the  identity  of  the  person  escaping, 
lie  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant.-  And 
the  said  court,  commissioner,  judge,  or  other  person 
authorized  by  this  act  to  grant  certificates  to  claimants 
of  fugitives,  shall,  upon  the  production  of  the  record 
and  other  evidences  aforesaid,  grant  to  such  claimant 
a  certificate  of  his  right  to  take  any  such  person  iden- 
tified and  proved  to  be  owing  service  or  labour  as 
aforesaid,  which  certificate  shall  authorize  such  claim- 
ant to  seize  or  arrest  and  transport  such  person  to  the 
state  or  territory  from  which  he  escaped:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  production  of  a  transcript  of  such  record 
as  evidence  as  aforesaid,  but  in  its  absence,  the  claim 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  upon  other  satisfactory 
proofs  competent  in  law. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  20.) 

Leaving  behind  him  the  larger  of  his  two 
sledges,  which  was  not  fit  for  rein-deer,  and 
taking  in  the  place  of  it  two  others — one  a  co- 
vered "  nart,"  the  oilier  an  open  sledge — Er- 
man,  wilh  his  attendants,  left  Beresov  to  pro- 
ceed further  northward,  on  the  4ih  of  Twelfth 
month,  at  about  ten  minutes  belore  two  in  the 
afternoon,  which,  however,  was  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  of  sunset.  About  midnight  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  they  were  lo  get 
the  first  reindeer.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  wood,  and,  like  most  of  ihe  slopping 
places  they  had  met  with  along  the  Obi,  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  few  winter  yurts.  Some  of 
the  men  had  not  jet  retired  to  rest,  but  "  were 
sitting  before  1  he  bright,  sparkling  fire,  wilh 
the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  bare,  that  they 
might  warm  themselves  thoroughly,  previous 
to  iheir  night's  resl."  The  others  got  up  from 
beneath  their  reindeer  skins,  instantly  dressed 
themselves,  and  went  out  to  bring  the  reindeer, 
which  were  said  to  have  gone  far  off,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  moss  to  be  found  beyond  the 
surrounding  wood,  where  the  snow  was  at  that 
time  but  thin  on  the  ground.  The  travellers 
stayed  in  the  yurts  with  the  women,  who 
spread  fresh  and  clean  reindeer  skins  for  them 
to  lie  down. 

"  An  hour  probably  elapsed  before  the  cry 
of  the  drivers  was  heard  at  a  distance  through 
the  wood.  It  was  a  hollow-sounding  hoo  ! 
hoo !  proceeding  from  many  voices  and  grow- 
ing louder  as  it  approached.  Soon  after  we 
could  distinguish  the  peculiar  clapping  of  the 
feet  of  the  running  herd.  Going  now  in  front 
of  the  yurt,  we  saw  the  timid  animals  in  full 
gallop,  coming  together  from  different  quar- 
ters. When  the  drivers' cry  ceased,  they  stood 
quiet  near  the  house,  still  seeking  their  food 
under  the  snow.  The  men  then  uncoiled  a 
long  cord  of  leather,  and  held  it  from  hand  to 
hand,  about  three  feel  above  ihe  ground,  form- 
ing a  circle  round  the  herd,  which  they  gradu- 
ally contracted,  until  all  the  animals  were  at 
last  clustered  close  together.  Then  a  few  men 
went  inside  the  ring,  and  catching  by  the  ant- 
lers the  deer  destined  for  the  yoke,  they  tied 
them  to  the  cord,  until  a  considerable  number 
had  been  thus  selected.  A  few  only  had  a 
log  fastened  to  their  necks,  until  the  sledge 
was  got  ready.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
would  have  been  utierly  impossible,  if  the  half- 
tamed  animals  did  not  evince  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  subjection.  A  well-aimed  blow 
wilh  antlers  four  feet  lon<j,  would  certainly  be 
fatal  ;  but  neither  when  they  were  first  caught, 
nor  afterwards  when  1  examined  their  mouths, 
as  is  done  w  ith  horses,  and  lifted  up  their  fore- 
legs, did  they  offer  the  least  resistance.  Nei- 
ther did  any  of  them  attempt  to  leap  over  the 
cord  surrounding  them,  which  would  have  been 
easy,  but  they  rather  fled  from  the  men  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  ring." 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  were 
again  on  their  way.  "  Thick  and  tall  woods" 
surrounded  them  on  their  journey,  which,  as 
Erman  remarks,  "  were  far  from  correspond- 


ing with  the  picture  which  the  European  geog- 
rapher, too  much  bent  on  generalization,  usu- 
ally sketches  of  northern  Siberia.  We  were 
now  but  a  moderate  day's  journey,  eight\ -four 
miles,  distant  from  the  polar  circle,  and  yet 
larch,  pine,  and  birch  still  grew  abundantly, 
and,  indeed,  they  were  nowise  inferior  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  in  t he 
vicinity  of  Tobolsk.  We  also  found  another 
proof  of  the  \egelalive  power  of  this  tract,  for 
about  twenty  versts  E.  N.  E.  from  Kache- 
gatsk  stands  one  of  those  provision-houses  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  is  kept  by  the  Russians- 
settled  there,  and  is  often  visited  by  traders 
from  Beresov.  The  fertility  of  the  banks  at 
this  picturesque  spot,  is  quite  famous,  for  not 
only  are  they  adorned  with  the  forest  trees 
which  cover  I  lie  low  plains  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  and  here  retain  their  full  vigour, 
but  garden  vegetables  have  also  been  reared, 
such  as  turnips  (Brassica  rapa)  of  immense 
size.  Blackberries  also,  and  roses  (probably 
R.  calycifl.  Gmelin,)  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
wood." 

Our  hardy  traveller  speaks  rather  compla- 
cently of  the  weather  being  '■'mild,  with  a 
gentle  south  wind,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
not  falling  below  — 15°  R."  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  Two  days  afterwards,  when  the  tem- 
perature was  17J-  below  zero,  and  the  air  calm, 
he  remarks:  "It  was  now  necessary  to  rub 
the  nose  and  other  uncovered  parts  of  the  face, 
from  time  lo  time,  with  the  hairy  surface  of. 
the  glove,  to  prevent  their  being  frozen  ;  the 
other  parts  of  ihe  body  were  so  perfectly  pro- 
lected  by  the  Oslyak  fur  clothing,  that  even  in 
to-day's  temperature,  one  could  lie  motionless, 
in  the  open  air  for  several  hours  without  in-  I 
convenience."  I 

ParUif  ihe  night  of  the  5lh,  (from  11  till  1  I 
o'clock,)  they  spent  at  a  station  where  no  I 
wooden  cabins  were  to  be  seen,  hut  only  two  I 
conical  tents  of  reindeer  skins,  which  had  bull 
just  been  established  tlieie  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  I 
forest,  by  their  nomadic  occupants.  "  This  I 
station, "says  our  author,  "  was  named  Kef  gat,  I 
but  I  know  not  whether  the  name  belonged  to  I 
the  place,  or  to  its  oecupiers,  for  on  my  letuinl 
from  Obdorsk  [twelve  days  afterwards]  thel 
tents  of  Keegat  had  totally  diss' ppea red."  I 

At  5  o'clock  next  morning,  they  arrived  atl 
a  group  of  wooden  cabins  called  Muslri.  "HereB 
we  were  told,  no  one  had  been  yet  travelling! 
this  winter  ;  the  reindeer,  therefore,  had  not! 
been  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  no  one  kin  wB 
where  they  were.  The  cleverness  which  thel 
Ostyaks  evince  in  cases  of  this  kind,  rannofl 
be  sufficiently  admired.  It  was  ten  oVIockfl 
however,  before  ihe  shouting  drivers  weifl 
heard  from  a  distance,  on  their  return  with  ihcH 
herds  ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more  surprisingBJ 
that  going  forth  in  the  darkness  of  night,  '  1  "I 
should  still  feel  sure  of  finding  them."  Th<H 
reader  should  remember,  that  dai  kness  conBJ 
tinued  until  nearly  ten  o'clock,  the  sun  risin<H 
about  half  past  len.  Its  elevation  at  noon  uaflj 
1°  40',  or  only  about  three  times  iis  diamcterBJ 
and  Erman  says,  it  "  was  never  visible,  til 
the  sky  was  clouded."  HJ 

On  the  8th  they  reached  Obdorsk.  "  I  uaH 
not  a  tittle  surprised,"  says  our  author,  "^B 
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the  smell  of  fresh  bread,  which,  in  l he  calm, 
cold  air,  had  diffused  throughout  ihe  place,  and 
Wrved,  .is  we  approached  those  dwellings  of 
the  remotest  north,  to  announce  their  true  sig- 
nificance." "  We  took  up  our  abode  in  a 
Russian  house,  kept,  on  account  of  M.  Nije- 
goiodzov,  hy  two  young  traders  ;  and  there 
we  (bund  our  new  hosts  employed  at  a  great 
oven,  baking,  while  the  loaves  of  r\e  bread  al- 
ready baked,  were  piled  in  hundreds  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  fish  skin,  which  form- 
ed our  window,  dimmed  the  daylight  to  some 
c.\:cnt,  so  that  c  indies  were  necessary  till  near 
noon  ;  but  out  of  the  house,  the  snowy  land- 
scape under  a  clear  blue  sky,  presented  n 
charming  view.  The  wooden  church,  the  dark 
log-houses  of  the  Kosaks,  and  the  somew  hat 
lower  yurts  of  the  Ostyaks,  lie  picturesquely 
scattered  over  the  hills,  w  hich,  separated  by 
narrow  glens,  form  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Poloi,  which  runs  westwards.  Dark  columns 
of  smoke  rose  in  straight  lines  from  all  the 
chimney  s." 

The  annual  fair  at  Obdorsk,  brings  I Ii i t her 
the  nomadic  tribes  who  wander  through  a  re- 
gion 1450  miles  in  extent,  from  Archangel  to 
Turukhansk  on  the  lower  Yenisei.  "  Enticed 
bv  the  Russian  wares,  these  travel-loving  men 
begin  to  draw  near  about  the  end  of  December, 
but  it  is  not  till  February  that  the  barter  is 
carried  on  in  the  liveliest  manner,  w  hile  at  the 
same  time  the  Yasnk,  or  tribuie  of  furs,  is  col- 
lected from  such  of  the  assembled  strangers  as 
belong  to  the  circle  of  Beresov.  Already  were 
the  labours  of  our  hosts  exclusively  directed  to 
preparations  for  this  trade,  as  2000  poods  of 
bread  [80,000  lbs.]  to  barter  with,  were  to  be 
got  ready  on  M.  Nijegorodzov's  account  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  fair;  the  Kosaks,  too, 
were  all  busy  baking,  each  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Besides  the  bread,  I  saw  also  in  the 
house  where  I  was  dwelling,  a  chest  full  of 
coarsely  wrought  brass  and  iron  trinkets  for 
the  nomadic  dealers ;  rings  for  the  women, 
little  bells  and  other  metallic  ornaments  which 
the  S amoved  women  fasten  in  their  hair,  but 
particularly  the  bia^s  studs"  which  the  Osty- 
aks  use  for  adorning  their  girdles.  "  Finally 
our  hosts  pointed  out  to  us,  as  articles  most 
eauerlv  sought  after,  on  enormous  quantity  of 
o'd  and  rusty  cavalry  sabres,  which  are  used 
by  the  Ostyaks  at  their  principal  religious  ce- 
remonies ;  lor  similar  purposes  were  provided 
armlets  and  coronets  of  brass,  with  which  the 
Ostyaks  are  now  content  to  deck  their  idols, 
instead  of  with  gold  and  silver,  as  formerly. 
Tobacco,  iron  and  copper  pots,  axes,  knives, 
needles,  steels  for  sinking  fire,  and  various 
other  indispensable  articles,  are  brought  here 
by  the  Russian  merchants  and  adventurers, 
who,  from  Tobolsk  and  the  settlements  along 
the  Obi,  assemble  at  this  great  fair. 

"  The  articles  purchased  here  by  the  Rus- 
sians are,  besides  peltry,  such  as  we  had  seen 
in  Beresov,  ready-made  clothing  of  reindeer 
skin  in  lar^e  quantities,  venison,  and  deer  for 
slaughter,  besides  fossil  ivory  or  tusks  of  the 
mammoth  for  exportation  :  these  tusks  are 
most  usually  found  here  in  pieces  weighing 
from  four  lo  six  poods,  (100  to  240  lbs.)  Il 
is  calculated  that,  exclusive  of  the  furs  paid  to 
the  government  as  tribute,  peltry  is  purchased 


annually  by  the  Russians  in  Obdorsk,  to  the 
amount,  according  to  the  low  prices  obtained 
there,  of  150,t)0U  roobles.  Finally,  down  also, 
(pukh,)  and  whole  skins  of  Various  kinds  ol 
geese,  are  brought  to  the  merchants  of  this 
place.  The  Ostyaks  and  Samoycdes  dispose 
annually  of  spoils  of  this  kind  to  the  extent  of 
600  poods,  and  as  it  is  found  that  in  the  un- 
clean state  in  w  hich  these  skins  are  brought  to 
market,  it  lakes  eighty  of  them  to  make  a  pood, 
it  follows  that  Obdorsk  is  annually  supplied 
with  the  feathers  of  48,000  geese." 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  native 
tribes  that  resort  lo  the  fair  at  Obdorsk,  are 
ihe  Samoyedes.  They  "are  praised  by  all 
their  neighbours  around  for  the  great  variety 
of  produce  which  they  bring  back  from  their 
hunting  excursions.  They  take  the  fur  ani- 
mals, not  only  by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  traps 
and  weapons  adapted  lo  every  circumstance, 
but  also  by  putting  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  an  equality  with  the  animals  pursued, 
soihs  on  all  lours  and  imitating  the  brutes  in 
Voice  and  clothing.  They  contribute  by  fur 
the  largest  poriion  of  the  skins  of  the  polar 
bear  brought  to  the  fair  of  Obdorsk  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  their  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  animals,  ihey  do  not  regard 
them  with  the  same  dread  as  Europeans.  The 
Samoyedes  assert,  that  the  while  bear  far  ex- 
ceeds the  black  hear  in  strength  and  ferocity, 
while  fully  equal  to  il  in  cunning,  yet  owing 
to  his  unwieldiness  they  encounter  it  without 
fear,  and  always  reckon  on  victory  as  certain. 
A  man  will  often  go  singly  against  a  Polar 
bear,  eight  feet  long,  without  any  other  wea- 
pon than  his  knife,  which  he  fastens  to  the  end 
of  a  pole.  In  spring  and  autumn  these  ani- 
mals are  found  on  the  ice,  near  the  holes  from 
which  ihe  seals  come  forlh  to  breathe.  There 
ihe  bear  covers  himself  up  with  snow,  facing 
the  hole,  and  with  one  paw  stretched  into  the 
waler.  The  Samoyedes,  at  the  same  time 
practise  a  like  artifice,  [for  the  same  purpose,] 
for  they,  as  well  as  the  bears,  conceal  them- 
selves near  these  openings ;  but  they  let  the 
seals  come  out  upon  the  ice,  and  then  cut  off 
their  retreat  by  shoving  a  board  over  the  hole. 
About  midsummer,  when  the  ice  on  the  coast 
is  broken  up,  white  beats  pass  over  in  great 
numbers  to  the  main  land,  where  they  find 
nothing  lo  subsist  on  hut  a  few  mice.  Some 
remaining  on  the  floating  ice  islands,  perhaps, 
can  still  procure  seals.  But  beyond  the  polar 
circle,  they  all  collectively  keep  a  strict  fast 
for  a  season,  for  they  lie  motionless,  rolled  up 
in  the  snow  near  the  sea  shore,  from  the  dis- 
appearance till  the  return  of  the  sun.  The 
black  bears,  in  Kamchatka,  experience  similar 
vicissitudes,  for  they  loo  pass,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  from  the  indulgence  of  great  voracity 
to  ihe  scantiest  fare,  and  then  fast  completely 
during  the  winter." 

At  Obdorsk,  about  four  hundred  dogs  are 
kept  by  about  sixty  inhabitants.  Near  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  prompted  by  hunger, 
"they  commence  a  loud  and  mingled  howl- 
ing." At  other  times*  they  are  quite  silenl, 
unless  at  starling  on  their  course,  or  when  they 
meet  a  reindeer  sledge.  They  sleep  outside, 
round  the  houses  whore  they  belong,  in  holes, 
which  their  own  wartnlh  has  thawed  in  the 


snow.  Here,  and  elsewhere  along  the  Obi, 
they  are  fed  on  fish,  which  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  human  food,  is  pounded,  bones 
and  all,  being  first  dried  in  the  sun. 

(To  be  continued.} 

CHOLERA. 

THE  ASIATIC  CHOLERA  NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE- 

(Concluded  from  page  18.) 
"  When  the  cramps,  purging,  vomiting, 
coldness,  &c,  have  ceased,  the  patient  must 
not  be  considered  out  of  danger.  Rice  water 
dejections  may  be  succeeded  by  a  thin,  scan- 
ty, foetid,  pea-soup-like  diarrhoea  ;  and  if  this 
continue  and  be  accompanied  by  cerebral 
symptoms,  his  condition  is  still  very  precari- 
ous. The  skin  is  generally  cool,  pulse  slow 
and  marked  ;  but  restlessness,  slight  delirium, 
or  disposition  to  coma,  and  ihe  furred  or  glaz- 
ed tongue,  show  that  he  is  far  from  being  con- 
valescent. This  state  slrongly  resembles  ty- 
phus, and  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  great 
loss  of  serum  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  rice-water  purging  :  few  who  unhappily 
degenerate  into  this  condition  survive — from 
seven  to  twelve  days,  however,  will  decide  the 
patient's  fate. 

"  Post-mortem  examinations  of  these  cases 
show  that  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  is 
diseased,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  sympathe- 
tically enlarged  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
ihat  in  such  a  stale,  the  digeslion  and  assimi- 
lation  of  food  is  impossible  ;  to  feed  the  pa- 
tient is  consequently  only  to  present  a  mecha- 
nical cause  of  aggravation  to  the  organic  mis- 
chief which  has  already  commenced,  and  has- 
ten his  end,  or  destroy  his  only  chance  of  re- 
covery, while  total  abstinence  will  afford  that 
rest  to  the  diseased  tissues  which  alone  can 
enable  the  vital  power  lo  rectify  the  nascent  le- 
sion of  the  mucous  membrane. 

"  I  have  witnessed  the  recovery  of  several 
patients  who  were  rapidly  falling  into  this 
dangerous  stale,  by  keeping  them  entirely 
without  food  (in  one  instance  for  thirteen 
days)  ;  ihey  all  continued  lo  suffer  the  painful 
sinking  at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  almost 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  craved  more 
or  less  for  "  victuals;"  but  w  hen,  afier  this  long 
fast,  the  tongue  began  to  assume  a  more  natu- 
ral appearance,  indicative  of  a  return  of  some 
tonicity  to  the  stomach,  this  morbid  craving 
for  food  ceased,  the  patients  very  contentedly 
desiring  only  ihe  small  quantities  of  becf-tea 
which  were  then  allowed  to  restore  them 
gradually,  according  lo  the  well-known  rule 
of  giving  small  quantilics  of  such  diet  to  per- 
sons whose  bodily  powers  are  brought  to  a  low 
ebb  by  shipwreck  and  starvation.  Under 
lliese  circumstances,  a  boy  aged  eight  years, 
was  sentenced  to  total  abstinence,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  medical  gcnlleman  prescribed  "a 
generous  diet,"  He  fasted  six  days,  tossing 
about,  and  incessanlly  raving  for  victuals  and 
drink,  which  his  dry  furred  tongue,  thin  bili- 
ous dejections,  and  retching,  warned  his  iniel- 
ligcnt  mother  lo  w  ithhold.  Then,  uneasy  at 
her  son's  long  fast,  she  gave  him  one  single  lea- 
spoonful  of  arrow-root  made  w  ilh  milk,  which 
was  followed  in  less  than  ten  minutes  by 
alarming  vomiting  and  purging,  increased  an- 
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guish  in  the  epigastrium  and  abdomen,  and  de- 
Jirium,  which  convinced  her  that  though  star- 
vation be  an  extreme  remedy,  in  it  consisted 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  her  child. 
After  this  she  gave  him  nothing  but  a  few  drops 
of  cold  water  at  a  lime,  for  seven  long  days  ; 
when  the  tongue  began  to  appear  natural, 
bowels  and  stomach  tranquil,  craving  for  food 
gone,  and  then,  feeling  her  way  cautiously 
with  a  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  weak  beef-tea,  the 
boy  slowly  convalesced,  and  was  ultimately 
lestored  to  perfect  health.  Had  she  persisted 
in  trying  experiments  to  force  a  diseased  sto- 
mach to  do  what  it  is  incapable  of,  she  would 
have  experimented  away  the  life  of  her  son." 

We  have  given  insertion  to  the  above  as  the 
opinions  of  an  old  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  whose  treatment  of  cholera 
we  know  to  have  been  eminently  successful. 
It  may  be  a  drawback  to  the  estimation  in 
which  they  should  be  held,  in  some  quarters, 
that  Dr.  Kelsall  has  become  a  convert  to  the 
principles  of  homoeopathy  ;  a  debateable 
ground  where  we  do  not  follow  him.  The 
doctrine  of  similia  similibus  curantur,  and 
the  new  theory  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  medi- 
cines infinitesimally  diluted,  in  their  action 
upon  the  infinitesimal  tissues  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  doubtless  contain  some  element  of 
truth,  and  are  fit  subjects  for  discussion  ;  but 
recognizing  as  characteristic  of  human  nature 
the  general  tendency  of  strong  minds  to  ex- 
tremes, we  accept  the  advice  of  intelligent 
men,  whether  homceopathisls  or  allopathists, 
when  it  approves  itself  to  our  judgment ;  con- 
fining our  private  faith  in  all  remedial  mea- 
sures to  those  which  we  think  we  understand. 

The  assertion  sometimes  made,  that  the 
power  of  the  globules  of  the  homceopathists 
often  depends  upon  the  imagination  of  the  pa- 
tient, whether  true  or  not,  is  suggestive  of  an 
undoubted  fact,  with  which  it  would  be  well, 
in  seasons  of  epidemic,  if  the  public,  and  es- 
pecially the  clergy,  should  be  made  fully  ac- 
quainted— that  the  mind  acts  upon  the  organs 
of  digestion,  in  impairing  or  strengthening 
their  functions,  through  the  nervous  system. 

It  was  formerly  taught  by  physiologists, 
lhat  the  process  of  digestion,  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  action  as  a  solvent  of  an  acidulated 
saliva,  called  the  gastric  juice,  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  now  general- 
ly believed  that  the  solvent  properties  of  the 
gastric  juice  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  food 
itself,  and  that  the  first  part  of  the  process  is  a 
chemical  action  induced  by  the  nervous  system, 
through  which  some  portions  of  the  food  pass 
through  the  stages  of  starch,  sugar,  alchohol,or 
perhaps  lactic  acid,  and  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  pulpy  slate  which  is  termed  chyme.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  by  a  se- 
paration in  the  neck  of  an  animal  of  the  par 
vagum,  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  functions 
of  digestion  are  interrupted,  and  almost  entire- 
ly destroyed  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  show- 
ing the  connection  of  the  nervous  system 
with  the  electrical  fluid,  and  perhaps  of  a 
low  state  of  atmospheric  electricity  with  diar- 
rhoea, that  digestion  may  be  renewed  for  a 
considerable  time,  by  exposing  the  mutilaed 
nerves  to  the  galvanic  action  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery. 


We  may  thus  account,  and  with  tolerable 
clearness,  for  the  enfeebling  and  other  fatal 
effects  of  fear,  grief,  and  great  mental  anxiety. 
A  shock  is  given  to  the  nervous  system,  which 
interrupts  the  process  of  assimilation.  The 
food  taken  ceases  to  nourish,  and  perhaps  be- 
comes converted  into  poisonous  compounds. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  why  hope, 
joy,  and  great  faith  in  a  physician,  act  as  re- 
storatives  to  health.  The  wonted  action  of  the 
nervous  system  is  renewed,  the  functions  of 
digestion  are  strengthened,  and  the  waste  of 
the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  system  repaired. 

We  would  have  these  facts  brought  before 
the  attention  of  the  clergy,  because  if  incon- 
trovertible, as  we  regard  them,  it  follows  that 
the  efforts  which  were  made  by  many  of  their 
body  to  procure  the  sanction  of  government 
for  a  national  fast  (which  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  present  ministry  that  it  had  the  firmness 
to  resist),  and  their  successful  efforts  for  local 
fasts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were, 
like  the  processions  of  the  flagellants  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Death,  the  means  of  spread- 
ing alarm  and  fear,  and  therefore  of  aggrava- 
ting the  evils  of  the  calamity  sought  to  be 
averted.  Very  numerous  have  been  the  cases 
recorded  of  persons  the  most  nervously  anx- 
ious to  secure  themselves  against  the  infection 
of  cholera,  falling  among  its  first  victims  ;  and 
the  reason  is  now  apparent. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  the  influence  of 
fear,anxiety,  or  surprise,  will  frequently  induce 
attacks  of  asthma,  which  is  another  affection  of 
the  nervous  system,  producing  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes ; — and  it  is 
again  to  be  remarked  that  the  attacks  of  this 
disease,  as  in  cholera,  are  the  most  frequent 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  at  an  early  hour 
the  morning;  showing  an  analogy  in 
the  cause  of  both.  The  cure  where  there 
is  no  organic  mischief,  is  found  in  removal  to 
purer  air,  and  in  cold  water  ablutions  of  the 
whole  body,  but  especially  of  the  spine,  with 
active  exercise  afterwards.  To  this  extent 
the  hydropathic  treatment  is  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted  by  all  those  who  would  fortify  the 
system,  whether  against  asthma,  or  any  of  the 
epidemics  which  have  been  the  subject  of  this 
paper  ;  and  its  invigorating  effects,  in  bracing 
the  nerves  and  improving  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach, will  not  be  doubted  for  an  instant,  by 
any  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  and  ha- 
bitually repeated  it. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  en- 
ter into  an  exposition  of  the  remedial  mea- 
sures recommended  in  the  sanitary  reports 
and  by  the  health  of  Towns'  Commissioners, 
for  increasing  the  salubrity  of  human  habita- 
tions. The  necessity  of  drainage, — of  a  con- 
tinuous, instead  of  an  intermittent,  water  sup- 
ply,— of  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  intra- 
mural burials, — of  the  removal  of  city  slaugh- 
ter-houses,— and  of  the  preveniion  of  over- 
crowding, has  now  been  universally  discussed 
by  the  press,  and  is  beginning  to  be  general- 
ly understood.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  some  legislative  and  administrative  fruits 
may  now  be  expected  from  the  agitation  of 
these  subjects;  and  we  will  therefore  point 
out  only  two  or  three  practical  applications  of 


the  principles  they  involve,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

First,  wiih  respect  to  drainage.  We  have 
seen  that  the  greatest  mortality,  is  invariably 
to  be  found  in  the  lowest  lying  districts.  It 
is  with  them,  therefore  independently  of  all 
considerations  of  outfall,  that  the  work  should 
begin.  The  work  may  be  difficult,  as  in  Lon- 
don on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
roadway  is  frequently  below  the  the  level  of 
high  water,  but  it  is  the  first  difficulty  with 
which  we  should  grapple. 

Second  with  respect  to  the  overcrowding  of 
inhabitants.  It  is  again  in  low-lying  districts 
where  this  overcrowding  is  the  most  fatal. 
The  lower  the  level  of  the  habitations,  the 
greater  is  the  necessity  for  thorough  venti- 
lation. We  would,  therefore,  have  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  towns  form  a  fund,  to  be 
assisted  when  needful  with  government  grants, 
to  pull  down  at  once  the  houses  of  all  back 
courts  and  alleys,  situate  on  the  banks  of  riv- 
ers, or  about  the  same  level.  In  a  report  by 
Dr.  Laycock,  on  the  sanitary  state  of  York, 
he  has  shown  that  a  dark  and  filthy  court 
th  us  situated,  where  cholera  broke  out  in 
1832,  was  the  very  spot  where  the  plague  first 
appeared  in  that  city  in  1551  and  1604.  And 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  destruction  of 
similar  nests  of  pestilence  at  Hamburgh  by 
the  fire  of  1842,  and  the  subsequent  construc- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lindley, 
of  broad  and  well-drained  thoroughfares,  has 
led  to  nearly  a  total  exemption  from  cholera, 
in  1849,  of  the  same  localities  which  suffer- 
ed so  severely  in  1832.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  we  trust  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
hope,  that  the  evaporating  surface  of  the  mud 
banks  of  the  Thames,  may  at  last  give  place 
to  a  terraced  embankment,  worthy  the  metro- 
polis of  a  great  empire. 

And  lastly  with  respect  to  light.  From  ten- 
derness to  the  position  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Health  of  Towns'  Com- 
missioners  refrained  from  reporting  upon  the 
baneful  tendencies  of  a  system  of  taxation 
which  offers  a  direct  encouragement  in  the 
shape  of  pecuniary  saving,  to  the  blocking 
out  of  light  and  air,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
duces habits  of  personal  uncleanliness.  The 
evidence  collected,  however,  upon  this  subject 
was  printed,  and  the  responsibility  of  neglecting 
it,  alter  the  late  painful  visitation,  will  we  ima- 
gine, be  too  serious  to  be  longer  incurred  by 
any  government ;  and  we  anticipate,  if  not 
the  abolition  of  the  window  duly,  at  least  its 
commutation  into  a  house  tax  in  the  ensuing 
session.  Let  it  be  remembered,  lhat  without 
permission  to  open  an  unlimited  number  of 
windows  no  system  of  ventilation  can  be  ren- 
dered perfect.  It  is  in  the  cellars,  closets,  and 
roofs  now  rendered  dark  by  the  tax-gatherer  that 
mephitic  vapours  are  most  collected,  and  to 
disperse  them  we  require  not  merely  the  fresh 
air  from  without,  stealthily  introduced  by  ven- 
tilating apertures,  but  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
to  rarify  the  gases  there  confined,  and  facili- 
tate their  escape. 

Light  is  also  a  chemical  agent,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  gases  evolved  from  various  substan- 
ces is  dependent  upon  its  action.  In  the  respira- 
tion of  plants  less  oxygen,  and  a  greater  quanti- 
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ty  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  given  out  nt  night 
than  bv  day.  In  the  germinaiion  of  seed,  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  is  freely  liberated ;  a  process  by 
which  the  starch  of  the  plant  is  converted  into 
sugar  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  roots; 
bin7  the  seed  must  for  this  object  be  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  deprived  oftight.  ltis, there- 
fore, quite  certain  that  in  all  dark  and  damp  sit- 
uations there  is  a  constant  vitiation  of  the  air 
from  the  germination  of  the  seed  of  mosses, 
or  fungi.  Deprived  of  light,  however,  plants, 
after  they  have  appeared  above  the  ground, 
will  not  thrive  :  they  grow  devoid  of  colour, 
and  wilhout  fibre,  like  the  celery,  which  is 
made  while  and  crisp  for  the  table  by  earth- 
ing up  the  stem.  With  light,  plants  gain 
both  colour  and  fibre,  and  it  is  most  inter- 
esiing  to  learn  that  the  process  by  which 
this  is  effected  is  one  which  at  the  same  lime 
purifies  the  air,  and  renders  it  fit  for  ani- 
mal respiration.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  says 
Dr.  Carpenter,  *'  is  decomposed  by  the  green 
parts  of  the  surface  of  plants,  and  the  solid 
carbon  fixed  in  their  tissues  ;  while  the  oxygen 
is  set  free."' 

Upon  the  action  of  light  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  its  consequent  influence  upon  hu- 
man health,  a  treatise  might  be  written.  Eve- 
ry physician  can  testify  to  the  restorative 
effects  of  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  the  cor- 
responding depression  of  mind  and  body  pro- 
duced by  living  in  a  gloomy  apartment.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  induce  reflection,  and 
too  much  earnestness  has  now  been  awaken- 
ed upon  sanitary  questions,  to  permit  us  to 
doubt  the  result. 


And  some  wisp-like  delusion  still  beacons  to  bliss  ; 
\Yc  bang  o'er  Life's  crucibles,  fevered  with  care, 
Ever  eager  to  find  the  great  talisman  there. 
We  get  sweet  distillations  and  magical  fumes, 
The  rich  fragrance  beguiles  and  the  vapour  illumes; 
But  we  find  when  the  perfume  and  mist-clond  have 
flown. 

That  we  have  not  secured  the  "  Philosopher's  Stone." 

O  !  what  folly  it  seems  to  be  striving  to  gain 
Heaven's  alchymy-sccret'wilh  efforts  so  vain  ! 
Why  struggle  for  bloom  of  celestial  birth, 
While  neglecting  the  gay  flowers  beside  us  on  earth  ? 
Let  us  keep  a  •'  good  conscience"*  this  talisman 
seems 

To  come  nighestthe  charm  of  our  chemical  dreams  : 
'Tis  the  ray  most  direct  from  the  Infinite  Throne, 
And  the  only  enduring  "  Philosopher's  Stone." 


•  "  A  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  to- 
ward men." — Acts,  xxiv.  16. 


Selected. 

THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE. 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

O,  what  can  this  be,  that  with  earnest  endeavour 
We  seek  for  in  vain,  yet  keep  seeking  forever  ? 
O,  where  is  the  charm  that  has  baffled  for  ages 
The  wise  and  the  witless,  the  saints  and  the  sages  ? 
We  go  on  pursuing,  we  go  on  believing, 
Still  ardently  wooing  some  thing  that's  deceiving  ; 
We  gaze  on  some  bubble  that  Fancy  has  blown, 
And  behold  in  its  shape  the  "  Philosopher's  Stone." 

The  child  looketh  out  on  the  sunshine  and  moth, 
And  he  sees  what  the  alchymist  toils  for  in  both  ; 
Let  him  play  in  the  beam,  let  him  capture  the  fly, 
And  the  world  wears  a  mantle  that  dazzles  his  eye. 
But  the  heat  and  thejight  make  him  weary  full  soon, 
And  he  finds  we  may  tire  of  the  summer-day's  noon  ; 
The  insect  is  crushed,  and  he  sittelh  alone. 
Sighing  over  his  childhood's  "  Philosopher's  Stone." 

The  man  in  his  prime  is  still  doaling  and  dreaming, 
Hope's  roseate  flames  more  intensely  are  gleaming. 
And  he  thinks  the  alembic  yields  all  he  desires, 
When  Affection's  elixir  is  formed  by  its  fires: 
He  has  seized  on  the  charm,"but  he  liveth  to  prove, 
That  some  dross  is  not  even  transmuted  by  Love; 
And  full  many  a  bosom  will  mournfully  own, 
It  was  cheated  the  most  by  this  meteor  "  Stone." 

Old  Age  in  ripe  Wisdom  conceiveth,  at  length, 
That  the  gold  in  itself  holds  the  spell  and  ihe  strength; 
And  he  scrapes  and  he  gathers  in  coffers  and  lands, 
And  imagines  he  then  has  the  charm  in  his  hands. 
But  he  findcth,  alas  !  that  he  cannot  miss  all 
Of  Mortality's  cypress  and  Misery's  gall ; 
Though  monstrous  and^mighty  his  heaps  may  have 
grown, 

Even  wealth  is  a  failing  "  Philosopher's  Stone." 
We  pant  after  that,  and  we  toil  after  this. 


Sclf-righteousncss- 


For"The  Friend.' 

-Lukewarmncss. 


be,  able  so  to  master  it  as  to  be  able  to  use  it 
in  all  its  power. — Boston  Traveller. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Glory  in  nothing  Earthly. 

Man  is  helpless  of  himself,  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Author  of  his  existence  for 
his  health,  strength,  and  every  blessing,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  This  is  an  obvious  truth 
that  no  one  denies  ;  but  man  is  prone  to  lose 
himself  in  forgetfulness,  and  to  be  proud  of 
some  quality  or  possession,  which  has  been 
kindly  bestowed  upon  him,  for  the  promotion 
of  his  usefulness  and  happiness,  as  though  it 
originated  from  his  own  efforts,  and  he  pos- 
sessed it  independently  of  a.  benevolent  and 
overruling  Power.  For  the  right  improve- 
ment of  the  several  talents  committed  to  man, 
as  well  as  for  the  right  employment  of  his  va- 
rious qualifications  lor  usefulness,  he  is  held 
accountable,  and  bound  in  duty,  humbly  to 


The  spirit  which  is  seeking  to  lay  us,  as  a 
people,  waste,  while  it  is  leading  some  into  a,  apply  them,  agreeably  to  the  inward  mnnifes- 
self-righteous  dependence  upon  their  own  tations  and  pointings  of  Divine  wisdom.  These 
works  for  justification,  is  prompting  others  to  of  themselves,  however,  unless  fitted  lor  use- 
rely  loo  much  upon  what  has  been  done  for!  fulness  by  the  great  Architect  of  the  spiritual 
them  without  them  for  their  redemption  and  lemple,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any  true  service 
salvation:  begetting  on  the  one  hand  an  un-|  to  the  church.  For  should  the  powers  of  the 
sanctified  zeal,  and  on  the  other  a  feeling  of!  mind  be  ever  so  great,  or  the  influences  of  in- 
lukewarmness  and  indifference :  and  this  ten-  dividuals  very  efficient  in  worldly  matters,  if 
dency  to  extremes,  can  only  be  arrested  by  in-  they  are  not  rightly  prepared,  or  illy  timed, 
dividual  faithfulness  ;  by  a  w  illingness  to  sub-  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  truly  useful  in  the 
mit  to  the  humiliating  power  and  operation  of  church.  Too  many,  forgetful  of  their  steward- 
divine  and  saving  grace  in  the  heart,  to  the | ship,  appear  to  employ  their  leisure,  their  la- 
total  denial  of  self,  and  the  exaltation  of  thejlents,  and  their  many  opportunities  for  useful- 
Spirit  of  Christ,  co-operaiing  therewith,  till  the  i  ness,  in  their  own  personal  aggrandizement, 
image  wherein  we  were  created  is  restored,  or  for  the  ease  or  gratification  ol  this  earthly 
and  we  made  meet  for  our  heavenly  Master's ,  tabernacle,  which  must  shortly  pass  away 
use,  as  instruments  in  his  hand,  for  the  ad-  from  the  greatest  terrestrial  grandeur,  and  the 
vancement  and  promotion  of  his  cause  in  the  most  extensive  earthly  treasure.  They  too 
earth.    The  cause  is  the  Lord's,  the  work  is  commonly  exert  their  different  gifts,  that  are 


the  Lord's,  the  will  and  the  power  are  his,  and 
unto  him  belongeth  the  victory  and  the  praise, 
both  now  and  forevermore.  Amen 


Public  Baths  in  England. — By  a  report 
from  a  bathing  establishment  at  St.  Martin's, 
in  the  Fields,  London,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  bathers  for  six  months,  ending  Ju- 
ly <J8lh,  was  as  follows  :  — 

First  class  warm  baths,  at  6d.,  men  48,083  ; 
women  6231  ;  cold  baths  at  3d.,  men  1949; 
women  232  ;  second  class  warm  baths  at  2d., 
men  58,675  ;  women  8938  ;  cold  baths  at  Id. 
men  3067  ;  women  115.  Total  127,304. 
This  was  an  increase  over  the  number  in  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year  of  20,- 
546. 


Indian  Dictionary. — A  new  edition  of  a 
Lexicon  of  the  Dakota  language  (an  Indian 
tribe  near  Lake  Superior)  has  been  completed 
by  missionaries  to  that  tribe.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  fifteen  thousand  words.  Near  thir- 
te  n  years  of  more  or  less  labour  has  been 
expended  upon  it.  The  Dakota  language  is 
one  of  great  power  and  compass,  and  the  au- 
thor of  th3  above  named  work  thinks  that  nei- 
ther himself  nor  his  associates  have,  or  will 


designed  for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  the 
encouragement  and  edification  of  each  other, 
almost  exclusively  to  the  building  up  of  Self, 
which  the  experimental  Christian  finds,  must 
be  slain,  before  he  can  acceptably  perform  his 
great  Master's  business. 

Why  should  frail  man  vaunt  himself,  and 
glory  in  his  own  powers,  secretly  boasting 
that  he  can  do  great  things,  and  thus  magnify 
himself  in  his  own  esteem,  while  he  unhappily 
loses  a  due  deference  and  respect  for  his  fel- 
lows',? Is  he  the  gainer  by  this?  Contracted 
and  narrowed  up  by  an  overrated  estimation 
of  his  own  worth  and  usefulness,  he  neglects 
and  underrates  the  virtues  and  usefulness  of 
others,  and  loses  that  improvement,  strength 
and  encouragement,  which  are  derivable  from 
them.  This  spirit,  when  it  appears  in  Society, 
is  seen  to  be  the  same  which  loved  "  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the 
markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men  Rabbi,  Rab- 
bi." (Matt,  xxiii.  6,  7.)  But  we  may  re- 
member the  admonition  in  the  following  verse, 
"  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi  ;  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 
How  different  from  this,  is  the  meek  and  low- 
ly Christian.  He  is  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
his  own  nothingness  and  lln worthiness,  and 
thinks  not  of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think;  but  thinks  "sobeily,  accord- 


so 


ing  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  mea- 
sure of  faith,"  and  usefully,  though  unobtru- 
sively, fills  that  station  in  the  church,  for 
which  he  was  designed  and  fined  by  a  wise 
Creator.  Such  an  individual  expeiiences  the 
verity  of  this  passage,  "  Whosoever  shall  ex- 
alt himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  (Matt,  xxiii. 
12.)  When  this  is  happily  the  condition  o! 
each  member  constituting  a  meeting,  order  and 
harmony  will  be  preserved;  we  may  look  for 
prosperity  in  the  truth,  and  heavenly  increase, 
and  that  it  will  be  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
which  cannot  be  hid. 

Very  imporiant  il  is,  that  these  things  should 
be  kept  continually  in  view,  and  that  great 
care  be  taken  not  to  glory  in  any  thing  earthly, 
which  perishes,  with  the  using,  and  would  con- 
tribute to  selfishness,  blindness,  and  hardness 
of  heart,  but  to  act  conformably  to  this  highly 
important  admoniiion  :  "  Let  not  the  wise  man 
glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty 
mm  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  in  his  riches  :  but  let  him  that  glorieth, 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeih  and  know- 
elh  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
loving-kindness,  judgment  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth  :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith 
the  Lord."  (Jer.  ix.  23,  24.) 
State  of  New  York. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Yearly  Meeting  House. 

The  use  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  House  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  "  Free-labour  Produce 
Association,"  though  composed  of  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  was  objected  to  by  a 
number  of  Friends,  because  it  was  not  strictly 
of  a  religious  character ;  for  if  such  were  its 
bearing,  it  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  the  body 
tit  large;  and  not  detached  portions  of  the  So- 
ciety to  act  separately  from  the  body  :  and  as 
the  Yearly  Meeting  was  asked  For  it,  these 
viewed  the  granting  leave,  as  an  encouragement 
of  such  action. 

In  bearing  a  religious  testimony  against  any 
prevailing  evil,  it  has  always  been  found  by 
Friends,  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire the  weighty  feeling  and  action  of  the 
whole  body,  gathered  into  the  attitude  and  ex- 
ercise of  wailing  upon  Christ  lor  his  direction 
to  move  therein  to  his  honour.  Wiihin  iis 
enclosure  thus  gaihered  in  spirit  before  the 
Lord,  is  a  precious  conservative  influence 
maintained,  which  not  only  incites  to  faithful- 
ness, but  which  also  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
hasty  motion  of  creaturely  zeal,  and  thus  en- 
sures safety  and  success. 

Our  testimony  against  the  unnecessary  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  had  its  beginning  in  indi- 
vidual concern.  These  individuals,  when 
their  burden  became  such  that  ihey  could  nut 
longer  peacefully  contain  it  in  their  own  bo- 
soms, cast  it  upon  the  church.  In  process  of 
time,  many  of  their  brethren  became  burden 
bearers  with  them;  and  thus  the  concern 
spread,  umil  the  body  more  at  large  became  of 
the  same  mind.  In  the  progress  thereof,  Lbere 
were  not  wanting  individuals,  who  viewed  the 
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reputation  of  Society  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  reclaiming  of  those  who  were  still,  to 
their  own  hurt,  indulging  in  the  too  free  use 
of  distilled  liquors  as  a  drink.  These  were  for 
"  drawing  the  cord  a  little  tighter,"  and  mak- 
ing discipline  to  exclude  all  such  from  reli- 
gious fellowship,  who  remained  thus  using  the 
pernicious  article.  But  within  the  body  were 
found  some  who  yearned  after  the  welfare  and 
reclaiming  of  every  member  thereof.  For  this 
end,  these  were  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  labouring  with  such,  year  after  year :  and 
like  the -priests  of  old,  to  wait  as  with  their 
feet  in  the  bottom  of  Jordan,  beating  the  ark 
of  the  testimony  on  their  shoulders,  until  the 
people  had  clean  passed  over.  And  when  the 
time  arrived  that  the  Yearly  Meeiing  believed 
it  right  to  make  a  rule  of  Discipline,  cutting  of} 
from  religious  fellowship  such  as  still  persisted 
in  the  unnecessary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
very  few  indeed  lost  their  right  of  membership 
on  this  account. 

The  writer  of  this  essay  would  by  no  means 
throw  any  obstruction  or  discouragement  in 
the  way  of  any  individual  attending  to  his  re- 
ligious scruples  ;  but,  contrariwise,  would  en- 
courage patient  atteniion  thereto  :  and  should 
his  concern  ripen  into  any  thing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church  at  large,  the  regularly  organized 
meetings  of  our  religious  Society,  as  Tiuth 
may  dictate,  he  apprehends  would  be  the  saf- 
est place  to  unburden  his  feelings,  and  there 
to  rest  them,  leaving  it  to  the  blessed  Head  of 
the  Church,  who  only  can  give  the  increase, 
to  make  such  way  in  the  minds  of  others,  as 
Ke  by  his  holy  Spirit  shall  prepare. 

May  all  dividing  and  party  feelings  be  era- 
dicated from  our  borders,  and  every  member 
of  the  body  so  wait  upon  Christ,  that  they  may 
witness  a  qualification  to  receive  Him,  through 
whomsoever  he  is  pleased  to  speak.  Then, 
"  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up 
i he  myrtle  tree:  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall 
not  be  cut  off." 

A  MEMBER  OF  0.  Y.  MEETING. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LIN  D  LEY. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his 
Times.") 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Friends'  Libra- 
ry," we  have  an  account  left  by  William  Sa- 
very,  of  a  journey  performed  by  himself  and 
several  other  Friends,  to  attend  a  treaty  with 
Indians  to  be  held  at  Sandusky.  Jacob  Lind- 
ley,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  also  kept  a 
journal,  which  has  been  preserved.  He  left 
his  home  on  the  28th  of  Fourth  month,  1793, 
and  joined  his  fellow-travellers  in  Philadelphia. 
Feeling  a  religious  concern  to  see  President 
Washington,  with  whose  approbation  Friends 
were  going  to  the  treaty,  Jacob  Lindley  spoke 
on  the  subject  to  Wriliam  Savery,  "  and  found 
he  was  under  a  like  impression."  He  says,  1 
"  James  Pemberton,  William  Savery,  John  El-  i 
liott  and  ni)self,  went  about  nine  o'clock  ;  met  . 
with  a  favourable  reception,  and  had  a  full  op-  i 


portunity  to  relieve  our  minds:   which  vv 

•  'bought  tended  to  his  [the  President's]  satisfac 

•  lion,  as  well  as  ours." 
On  Seventh-day  the  4th  of  Fifth  month  the 

left  New  York  for  Albany,  in  the  sloop  Sche 
nectady,  Captain  Lansing,  with  a  favourabl 
wind  ;  but  soon  after  the  wind  changed,  and 
storm  came  on,  which  obliged  them  to  cas 
anchor.  The  fury  of  the  wind  increasing 
the  vessel  diagged  her  anchor,  and  was  a  I 
most  driven  on  shore,  so  that  the  captain  wa 
glad  to  retrace  his  path,  and  get  once  more  t 
the  wharf  from  whence  he  had  sailed.  Thi 
gave  the  friends  an  opportunity  to  attend  th 
usual  First-day  meetings  in  the  city  of  Nev 
York.  A  concern  came  on  William  Saver; 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening  fo 
Friends  and  others,  and  notice  was  given  t 
ihat  efiect,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meet 
ing.  The  meeting  was  to  commence  at  sevet 
o'clock,  and  was  gathering  when  Friends  re 
ceived  notice  from  Captain  Lansing  to  com 
on  board  the  vessel.  The  concern  to  hold  ih 
meeting  continued  pressing  on  their  minds- 
public  notice  had  been  given — and  people  wer 
assembling, —  but  if  they  did  not  go  inimedi 
ately  to  the  vessel,  they  did  not  know  that  th< 
captain  would  wait  for  them.  The  trial  wa 
great  to  the  Friends,  but  religious  duty  wa; 
paramount.  Jacob  says,  "  William  and 
agreed,  let  the  consequences  be  what  thei 
might,  we  would  attend  the  meeting.  We  di< 
so,  and  a  favoured  time  it  was.  About  nint 
o'clock,  several  Friends,  merchants  of  the  city 
accompanied  us  to  the  vessel,  where  the  pas 
sengers  and  captain  were  in  a  heat ;  but  tot 
kept  down,  and  it  blew  over.  Captain  Lans 
ing  told  me  afterwards  with  seriousness,  hi 
did  believe  the  storm  was  permitted  in  order  t< 
give  us  time  for  meeting." 

As  they  sailed  up  the  North  River,  ant 
gazed  on  the  fotts  and  fortificaiions  built  dur 
ing  the  revolutionary  limes,  and  rememberei 
that  bloody  contests  had  taken  place  at  sorm 
of  them,  serious  and  sad  reflections  arose  ii 
Jacob  Lindley's  mind.    Yet  he  had  a  gooi 
hope  of  the  permanent  spreading  of  Christiai 
piinciple  and  of  a  corresponding  Chrisiiai 
practice  in  the  earth,  and  made  the  followin, 
remarks  :   "  The  barren  appearance  of  th 
banks  [of  the  Hudson],  wiih  ihe  prospect  c 
the  divers  dark  habitations  of  death  and  de 
stiuciion,  brought  me  into  a  humbling  sens 
of  the  excellency  of  that  holy  religion  wbic 
breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  lo  mcr 
These  strong  holds,  situated  on  the  tops  an 
peaks  of  mountains,  perhaps  three  or  four  hur 
died  feet  high,  were  associated  with  idea 
which  more  strongly  confirmed  my  mind  i 
the  approach  of  that  day,  in  which  the  Kin, 
of  kings  will  exalt  his  holy  mountain  abov 
them  all." 

At  Albany  they  were  treated  with  civili! 
and  kindness.  The  minisier  of  the  congrega 
lion  there,  understanding  that  their  jotune 
was  intended  to  benefit  the  Indians  and  pre 
mote  peace,  told  them  that  he  should  publicl; 
oiler  up  prajers  for  them  and  their  success 
"  which  would  be  joined  by  ten  or  eleven  hun 
dred  others,  and  he  hoped  would  beavailable. 
Jacob  says  of  him,  "  He  appeared  a  good-na 
tured,  tender  spirited  man." 
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"In  ihe   afternoon,  five    Indians  passed 
hrough  this  town.    I  stopped  them  at  the  city 
avern,  cave  them  some  relreshment,  and  nio- 
ey  to  hear  their  expenses.    The  company 
iksisled  of  an  old  woman,  a  sen,  two  daugh- 
?rs  and  a  grandson.    One  of  the  young  wo- 
ken was  named  Mehetable,  t he  oilier  Iveturah. ' 
They  ail  appeared  simple,  and  llieir  counte- 
ances  innocent.    Their  names  and  visages 
npressed  my  mind  with  a  remembrance  ol 
oo.l  old  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob." 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  a  general  in  ihe  United 
(fetes  arms,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
ppoinled  by  the  President  to  form  ihe  treaty 
ilh  the  Indians.    He  was  at  Albany  on  the 
th,  and  the  little  atteniion  he  received  from 
ie  inhabitants  of  the  place,  appears  to  have 
insed  up  Jacob  Lindley's  feelings.    He  says, 
The  city  of  Albany  is  chiefly  sealed  with  ihe 
ascendants  of  emigrants  from  Holland.  They 
re  generally  a  recluse,  busy  people :  which 
ins  ihe  appearance  of  inhospiialiiy,  or  want 
'sociability  and  atteniion  to  strangers.  When 
e  ai rived  at  the  eiiy  tavern,  we  found  Gon- 
al  Lincoln  nearly  alone.    He  was  very  anx- 
us  10  move  forward  that  afternoon,  for  which 
irpose  a  horse  and  chair  were  sought  and 
rocured  :  the  horse  was  a  poor  old  gray, 
ich  as  I  have  seen  turned  out  to  die.  This 
eatment  of  t he  general  roused  my  leelings 
r  ihe  honour  of  our  government,  and  the 
•gard  due  to  its  respectable  officers  ;  of  which 
imber  I  considered  him  as  one, — especially 
1  the  present  intended  peaceful  embassy.  I 
ent  out  and   represented  the  reflections  it 
iglu  draw  upon  the  reputation  of  the  place 
Captain  Lansing  and  some  oihers,  who  had 
.ulied  much  in  the  antiquity  and  leputation 
their  city.    They  pretty  soon  procured  a 
ttcr  hone  and  sulkey,  and  the  old  friend 
oceeded  lhat  evening  to  Schenectady." 
On  such  an  occasion  Jacob  Lindley  would 
ink  it  right  to  allow  his  earnest  feelings  to 
ive  their  lull  play.    When  lie  was  personally 
lacked  by  Captain  Lansing,  he  kept  cool, 
hrisiian  principle  taught  him  forbearance, 
ivine  grace  enabled  him  to  practise  it.  But 
pleading  for  the  rights  of  hospitality,  or  the 
ghts  of  humanity,  he  felt  it  consistent  with 
hristian  meekness  and  gospel  love,  to  be  ear- 
st  and  zealous.    On  one  occasion,  when  a 
imber  of  Friends  were  assembled  to  consult 
i  a  nia'ter,  Nicholas  Wain  is  reported  to  have 
id,  "  Friends,  I  hope  we  shall  be  favoured  10 
?l  a  little  warmth  I"    A  degree  of  right 
irmih  is  always  desirable,  and  but  little  good 
ever  effected  w iihout  it.  Especially  is  it  so  in 
ses  where  opposition,  and  hindering  things, 
e  continually  arising  lo  obstruct  right  pro- 
ess.     Yet  this  warmth  of  feeling  is  not  to 
nirol,  but  to  be  subject  to  the  judgment  ;  not 
direct  or  warp  it,  but  to  give  efficiency  10 
3  aciions  it  has  sanctioned.  When  the  judg- 
?nt  is  convinced  as  to  what  is  right,  and  the 
ind  is  prepared  for  action,  it  is  then  a  favour 
feel  a  warmth  which  will  enable  us  earnest- 
and  heartily  to  engage  in  the  performance 
our  duty. 

On  one  occasion,  Jacob's  warm  heart  was 
rely  tried,  and  his  zeal  was  in  great  domin- 
l.  He  had  given  employment  in  his  family 
a  coloured  person,  who,  it  afterwards  ap- 


peared, was  one  held  as  a  slave,  who  without 
having  been  manuiniticd  by  those  claiming 
him  us  llieir  property,  had  attempted  to  secure 
his  natural  right  to  liberty  by  running  away. 
The  person  who  was  the  reputed  owner  of 
this  black  man,  obtained  information, — proba- 
bly from  a  drunken  neighbour  of  Jacob  Lind- 
lev's named  John  Brown, —  wheie  his  human 
chattel  could  be  lound.  Taking  a  company 
of  people  with  him,  among  whom  was  this 
John  Brown,  the  southerner  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Jacob  Lindley,  and  by  force  seized 
the  slave.  Jacob,  who  warmly  felt  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  afflicted  negroes,  was  deeply 
allected  at  seeing  this  man  carried  off  into 
bondage.  He  did  not, —  he  could  not  as  a 
true-hearted  follower  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
ofler  any  physical  resistance, — but  he  could 
plead  ihe  cause  of  truth,  mercy  and  righteous- 
ness, with  a  voice  of  persuasion,  of  compns- 
sion,  of  warm-hearted  feeling,  of  terror-awak- 
ing zeal.  What  he  said  to  ihe  slave-holder, 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  seeing  his  drun- 
ken neighbour,  he  lurned  to  him  and  sharply 
demanded  who  he  was.  The  man  no  doubt 
quailed  before  the  earnest^  manner  of  this 
afflicted  lover  of  the  human  race,  and  answer- 
ed lhat  he  was  John  Brown,  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours. "  Yes,"  said  Jacob,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
membering him,  "  I  went  by  ihy  house  the 
other  day.  The  fences  were  down;-  the  pigs 
were  squealing;  the  dog  stood  leaning  against 
ihe  side  of  the  house  too  lean  to  bark  !  and  I 
said  to  myself,  John  Brown,  John  Brown  ! 
cursed  within  and  without!  !" 

(To  he  continued.) 


What  a  rrudent  Wife  Did. 

A  correspondent  of  the  National  Era  re- 
lates  the  following : 

"  A  fact  which  I  came  into  possession  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  may  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  New  Fmglanders,  and  reveal  the 
origin  of  some  branches  of  llieir  profitable  bu- 
siness. S.  W.  was  the  son  of  a  country 
clergyman,  and  was  accustomed  to  labouring 
on  a  farm  in  summer  and  leaching  school  in 
winter.  He  was  moral,  industrious  and  fru- 
gal, and  took  a  wife  possessing  the  same 
qualities  together  with  a  shrewd  propensity 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  all  articles  of  living. — 
One  day  her  husband  brought  home  the  cloth 
and  trimmings  for  a  new  coat.  The  wife  in- 
quired the  price  of  the  buttons,  which  she  no- 
ticed were  made  of  cloth  '  lasting,'  or,  more 
fully, '  everlasting,' covered  on  wooden  button 
moulds.  She  thought  she  could  afford  as  good 
a  button,  made  by  hand,  for  less  money.  The 
next  day,  like  the  true  daughter  of  a  Yankee, 
she  '  tried  the  thing  out.'  She  bought  l he 
cloth  by  the  yard,  and  the  moulds  by  the 
dozen  ;  and  in  a  week  she  had  better  buttons, 
at  a  less  price,  in  the  market.  The  thing 
would  pay.  S.  W.  soon  left  farming  and 
school  keeping,  bought  the  cloth  which  his 
wife  cut  into  button  covers  and  button  moulds, 
hired  the  women  and  girls  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  to  make  them  up,  and  sold  them  at 
great  profits. 

"  Soon  another  entered  into  partnership 


I  with  him,  and  invented  machinery  to  do  the 
work.  Then  the  plain  lasting  was  changed 
to  figured  velvet,  and  satin,  and  twist.  Im- 
provement on  improvement  in  machinery  was 
made,  till  they  equalled  the  best  English,  or 
French,  or  German  buttons.  S.  W.  now 
owns  one  of  the  sweetest  villages  in  ihe  Con- 
necticut valley,  and  almost  supplies  the  United 
Slates  with  bullous  lor  coals  and  overcoats. 
He  has  endowed  an  academy  munificently  ; 
has  contributed  like  a  prince  to  the  funds  of  a 
highly  distinguished  and  useful  female  semi- 
nary and  has  rescued  a  noble  college  fioin  em- 
barrassment. So  much  lor  ihe  carefulness  of 
a  prudent  wife,  and  so  much  for  a  disposition 
io  earn  an  honest  living  in  some  way.,  railier 
than  thrive  in  idleness  on  the  hard  and  too  of- 
ten unrequited  toil  of  others." 


Patience. — If  I  were  asked  what  single  qua- 
lification was  necessary  for  one  who  has  the 
care  of  children,  I  should  say  patience — pa- 
tience with  their  tempers,  patience  with  llieir 
understandings,  patience  with  their  progress. 
It  is  not  brilliant  parts,  or  great  acquirements, 
which  are  necessary  for  teachers,  but  patience 
to  go  over  first  principles,  again  and  again  ; 
steadily  to  add  a  little  every  day  ;  never  to  be 
irritated  by  wilful  or  accidental  hinderance. 

Habitual  kindness. — Life  is  made  up,  not 
of  great  sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of  little  things, 
in  which  smiles  and  kindnesses,  and  small  ob- 
ligations, given  habitually,  are  what  win  and 
preserve  the  heart,  and  secure  comfort. — Sir 
H.  Davy. 


THE 

FRIEND. 

TENTH 

MONTH  12,  1850. 

The  law  recently  passed  in  Congress  for 
recovering  runaway  slaves,  and  which  is  re- 
piinted  in  our  present  number,  appears  lo  cre- 
ate excitement  and  resistance,  w herever  at- 
tempts are  made  to  enforce  it.  Although  it  is 
not  our  place  lo  invite  slaves  to  run  from  their 
masters,  yet  may  we  never  forget  that  they 
have  the  same  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  happiness,  that  we  ourselves,  or  persons 
of  any  colour,  are  naturally  entitled  to.  It  is 
the  unrighteous,  unjust,  and  cruel  exercise  of 
power,  that  makes  them  slaves  ;  and  no  law 
of  any  state,  or  of  all  the  United  Stales,  can 
give  to  the  slaveholder  a  just  right  of  owner- 
ship, and  control  as  his  will  and  passions  may 
dictate,  over  a  human  being,  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  possessed  of  an  immortal 
spirit,  and  accountable  for  his  thoughts,  actions 
and  talents,  to  the  almighty  Creator,  the  only 
rightful  disposer  of  his  responsible  creature, 
and  who  will  finally  judge  both  master  and 
slave  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

We  abhor  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  from  our  hearts,  as 
among  the  most  unjustifiable  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  that  exist  in  Christendom,  what- 
ever may  be  the  comparatively  few  instances 
of  some  blacks  who  may  seem  to  hug  their 
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chains,  and  conclude  themselves  happy  in  them. 
Neither  length  of  possession,  nor  the  most 
plausible  sophistry  of  the  interested  holder  of 
men  as  property,  can  destroy  those  natural 
lights,  or  convince  us  that  the  system  is  a 
righteous  one.  And  we  hope  that  our  breth- 
ren of  these  northern  slates,  who  have  expel- 
led the  abominable  system  from  their  limits, 
will  keep  their  hands  and  consciences  clear 
from  the  blood  of  these  people,  by  refraining 
from  all  effort  to  aid  the  slave  hunter  in  re- 
ducing them  to  bondage,  after  they  have  made 
their  escape.  What  human  being  would  not 
run  from  slavery,  if  he  or  she  were  subject  to 
the  caprice  and  unbridled  passions  and  lusts  of 
a  man,  so  dark  in  his  imaginations,  as  to  think 
he  possessed  unlimited  power  over  their  per- 
sons. The  schemes  of  slaveholders,  and  the 
human  butchery  in  Mexico,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  market  for  men  and  wo-, 
men,  together  with  the  bondage  of  millions  in 
the  old  Southern  Slates,  are  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  division  and  animosity  among 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
wickedness  prevailing  in  our  country.  How 
have  murders,  and  vices  of  various  grades 
been  perpetrated  since  that  dreadful  war.  Such 
a  spirit  of  licentiousness,  and  utter  reckless- 
ness of  law  and  right,  we  believe  never  before 
prevailed  here  to  the  extent  it  now  does :  and 
ns  national  crime  has  always,  sooner  or  later, 
been  followed  by  its  own  fruits,  we  may  ap- 
prehend that  the  mercifully  protecting  power 
of  a  just  and  holy  God,  is  in  some  degree 
withdrawn  from  us,  to  let  us  see  the  fearful 
contrast  between  ihe  rewards  of  righteousness 
and  of  wickedness.  What  an  amount  of  sui- 
cides, and  terrible  catastrophes  are  almost 
constantly  occurring  in  our  land  !  As  fire 
and  death  were  carried  into  Mexico  by  the 
United  States'  armies,  so  our  peace -is  often 
broken  in  upon  by  fires  and  the  destruction 
of  life. 

The  following  paragraph?  have  been  cut 
from  one  of  our  city  papers  ;  and  very  proba- 
bly the  law  may  give  rise  to  acts  of  violence, 
especially  should  kidnappers  spread  themselves 
through  the  Northern  States,  and  attempt  to 
seize  "as  their  lawful  prey,"  coloured  men 
and  women  who  have  never  been  slaves.  Un- 
der a  former  fugitive  law,  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  done  many  limes. 

"New  York,  Sept.  30. — There  is  a  great  ex- 
citement among  the  negro  population  of  this 
city,  arising  out  of  the  case  of  James  Hamlet, 
who  was,  on  Friday  last,  sent  back  to  slavery 
in  Maryland,  under  the  new  fugitive  slave 
law. 

"  It  is  said  that  quite  a  number  of  negroes 
have  been  arrested  this  morning,  as  fugitives, 
and  many  who  have  hitherto  lived  unmolested 
are  leaving  the  city  for  Canada  and  other  parts 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
law." 

"  New  York,  Oct.  2. — The  excitement 
among  the  negro  population  of  this  city,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  is  increas- 
ing. A  great  meeting  of  negroes,  male  and 
female,  and  a  few  white  persons,  was  held 
in  Zion  chapel.  Resolutions  repudiating  the 
law,  and  threatening  to  resist  its  enforcement 
were  adopted.    Several  speeches  were  made. 


At  the  close  it  was  stated  that  the  full  sum  of 
8800  had  been  raised  to  send  to  Baltimore  to 
purchase  back  James  Hamlet,  the  first  fugitive 
taken  to  Maryland  under  the  new  law." 

"  Boston,  Oct.  2. — There  is  great  excite- 
ment, both  here  and  at  Worcester,  relative  to 
the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves.  At  Wor- 
cester two  slave  owners  are  prowling  about 
with  the  view  of  catching  some  fugitives  there. 
The  citizens  generally  express  a  determination 
not  to  permit  any  to  be  taken  away.  A  large 
number  of  fugitive  slaves  in  this  city  met 
on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snow- 
den's  church,  and  appointed  a  meeting  to  con- 
cert measures  to  prevent  their  recapture. 
There  are  now  about  300  fugitive  slaves  in 
this  city,  many  of  whom  are  in  business  and 
have  families." 

Some  few  coloured  men  who  have  gone 
from  the  North  into  the  Southern  States  in  their 
lawful  business,  have  been  shut  up  in  prison, 
and  then  sold  to  pay  charges.  We  cannot  re- 
gard the  imprisonment  of  a  man  for  kidnap- 
ping in  Virginia  as  proceeding  from  any  other 
motive  than  to  guard  themselves  fiom  having 
their  slaves  stolen,  for  one  coloured  person 
has  the  natural  right  to  liberty  as  well  as  the 
other. 

"  A  man  by  the  name  of  Fay  has  been  sent 
to  the  Virginia  state  prison  for  six  years,  for 
kidnapping  a  negro. — D.  News." 

Jf  the  Brazilians  are  in  earnest,  to  prevent 
their  people  and  capital,  from  being  employed 
in  the  African  slave  trade,  we  may  hope  to  see 
it  diminish.  .  What  a  weight  of  responsibility 
and  guilt  rests  upon  professing  Christendom  in 
being  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  this  di- 
abolical traffic! — The  following  is  from  the 
Daily  News : 

"  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  Bra- 
zil.— From  Rio  Janeiro  we  learn,  by  a  late  arri- 
val, that  no  little  excitement  prevailed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  certain  Brazil 
vessels,  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 
as  mentioned  in  our  correspondence  from  Rio 
a  few  weeks  since,  the  reader  will  remember. 
The  reason  which  England  sets  up  for  this 
proceeding  is  said  to  be  the  had  faith  of  Bra- 
zil  in  professing  a  dSsire  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  all  the  while  she  is  encou- 
raging it.  And  the  summary  acts  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  seem  to  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  we  read  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, dated  July  the  30th  that : — 

"  The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  held 
a  secret  session  on  the  12th  instant,  remodelled 
their  laws  with  reference  to  this  traffic,  and 
made  the  most  stringent  laws  against  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  slaves.  The  people  every- 
where acknowledge  their  past  remissness  ;  and 
it  has  been  intimated  to  those  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  that  they  must  withdraw  their 
capital,  as  the  government  can  no  longer  con- 
sent to  be  embroiled  wiih  other  nations  by  en- 
deavouring to  throw  around  slave  traders  the 
national  protection." 


For  the  better  understanding  the  article  on 
page  30,  headed  "  Yearly  Meeting  House,"  it 
may  be  well  to  say,  that  it  has  reference  to  an 
application  by  the  Free  Produce  Association 


of  Ohio,  for  liberty  to  hold  their  meeting  in 
the  building  where  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  as- 
sembled, which  that  body  declined  granting. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joshua  Maule,  agent,  O.,  $14,  viz., 
for  Elisha  Sidwell,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24,  for  Asa  Railey, 
$2,  vol.  23,  for  Benj.  Bundy,  S2,  vol.  23,  for  Jameg 
Steer,  $2,  vol.24,  and  for  Israel  Steer,  $4, vols.  23  and 
24;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agent,  N.  Bedford,  $20,  vii., 
for  F.  Taber,  sen.,  F.  Taber,  jr.,  Gideon  Wilbur,  G. 
M.  Eddy,  Job  Eddy.  Mercy  GifFord,  $2  each,  vol.  24, 
for  J.  D.  Peckham,  $2,  vol.  23,  and  Josiah  Holmes  jr., 
$6,  vols.  21,  22,23  ;  from  Ruth  Ely,  N.  Hope,  $2,  vol. 
24;  from  G.  Micliener,  agent,  O.,  for  James  R.  Ball, 
$4,  vols.  21, 22,  for  John  Marshal!,  $1 ;  from  Asa  Gar- 
retson,  agent,  $4,  for  himself  and  John  Doudna,  $2, 
each,  vol.  24. 


Friends1  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  term  of  Friends'  Boarding. 
School  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  25th  of  Tenth  month  next.  To  avoid 
disappointment,  parents  and  others  intending 
to  send  their  children,  will  please  make  eaily 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superinten- 
dent,  at  the  School,  or  to  Joseph  Scattergood, 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Betlle, 
Jr.,  No.  1 01  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  an<J 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  No, 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Soutli 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arcli 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.— 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford.  John  M.  Whitall, 
185  N.  Seventh  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Married,  at  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  3 
instant,  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  Jr.,  of  Holmcsburg 
Pa.,  to  Abby  Jane  Aldrich  of  Woonsocket,  daughtc 
of  the  late  Dutce  B.  Aldrich. 


DrED,  near  Waynesville,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  tl 
1st  of  Eighth  month,  1849,  of  cholera,  after  a  slio 
illness,  Anne  S.,  wife  of  Isaac  Evans.  Her  ment 
faculties  remained  remarkably  clear  to  the  last;  nr 
during  her  sickness,  which  was  longer  than  usual 
such  attacks,  although  she  passed  through  severe  mei 
tal  conflict,  she  was  enabled  to  feel  and  express  an  a 
surance,  that  her  peace  was  made  with  her  Redeeme 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  9th  of  Eighth  m 

18.50,  utter  an  illness  of  eight  days,  Ann  E.,  wife 
Wm.  G.  Kinsey,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Evans.  H 
surviving  friends  have  the  consolation  of  believii 
that  it  is  well  with  her. 
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Review  of  the  Weather  for  Ninth  Month,  1850. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  register  given  below, 
that  the  weather  and  temperature  of  the  Ninth 
month,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  at 
each  end  of  it,  were  pleasant  throughout.  The 
average  temperature  was  about  three  degrees 
higher,  than  lhal  for  Ninth  month  last  year. 
A  slight  frost  was  visible  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  and  another  on  the  30th.  The  fields 
and  meadows  are  yet  clothed  with  a  spring- 
like verdure,  such  as  we  are  unaccustomed  to 
see  at  this  season,  and  the  trees  exhibit  scarce- 
ly a  trace  of  their  wonted  autumnal  hues. 
The  wheat  in  this  vicinity  is  generally  sown, 
and  the  maize  collected  into  shock.  The  po- 
tatoe  crop  is  rather  light,  but  we  have  heard 
of  none  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  be- 
ing affected  with  the  disease  so  destructive  in 
some  places. 

Copious  showers  of  rain  fell  during  the  first 
week  of  the  month  ;  after  which,  none,  except 
on  the  26lh  and  27th.  It  rained  a  little  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st,  but  the  clouds  dispers- 
ed toward  noon.  In  the  afternoon  they  again 
thickened,  and  it  commenced  raining  about  8 
m.,  and  continued  without  much  cessation 
till  towards  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  causing 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  destructive  fresh- 
ets, in  some  of  (he  rivers  and  creeks  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  state,  (the  Susquehanna 
and  Schuylkill,  and  their  tributaries  especial- 
ly,) that  has  occurred  for  several  years.  About 
three  and  a  half  inches  of  rain.  A  number  of 
lives  were  lost,  and  a  vast  amount  of  property 
destroyed.  Five  families,  who  were  driven 
from  their  dwellings  along  the  river  in  Nesco 
pec,  Luzerne  county,  took  refuge  in  a  house 
standing  upon  rising  ground  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  thinking  that  there,  at  least,  they 
would  be  out  of  reach  of  the  flood  ;  but  in  a 
very  short  time,  they  were  surrounded,  and 
the  house,  together  with  its  contents,  was  car- 
ried into  the  river,  and  twenty-one  out  of  twen- 
ty-three  persons  met  a  watery  grave  ;  two  hav- 


ing saved  themselves  by  clinging  to  floating 
limbers. 

4lh.  Fair  and  warm  in  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoon,  two  ver^  heavy  showers  of  rain,  at- 
tended with  some  hard  thunder :  about  two 
and  three  quarters  inch-r  fell,  w'.ioh  pr  anced 
a  considerable  rise  in  some  of  our  smaller 
streams. — 7th.  Several  moderate  showers  dur- 
ing the  day.  From  the  8ih  to  the  2Gth,  gen- 
erally clear  or  fair,  with  an  agreeable  tempe- 
rature. 

About  one  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  26th,  a 
heavy  thunder  shower,  and  another  at  nine. 
Again,  a  very  heavy  thunder  storm  passed 
over,  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  Two  cattle  were  killed  by  lightning  in 
a  field  near  West  Chester,  and  two  horses  in 
Aston,  Delaware  county.  A  little  after  sun- 
set, on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  cloud 
was  seen  to  skirt  the  northern  and  western  ho- 


rizon, where  it  apparently  hung  motionless  for 

some  time,  emitting  almost  incessant  flashes  of 
lightning:  about  seven  o'clock,  however,  the 
wind,  which  had  before  been  S.  E.,  shifted  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  blew  a  strong  gale  for  a  little 
while,  bringing  a  heavy  rain,  accompanied 
with  startling  peals  of  thunder.  A  barn,  in 
West  Chester,  was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid 
and  consumed.  During  these  three  showers, 
nearly  2J-  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  more  heavy 
thunder  was  heard  than  at  any  time  this  sea- 
son. We  have  heard  of  a  number  of  trees 
being  struck,  and  several  persons  stunned. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month 
was  from  80  on  the  first,  to  41  on  the  thirtieth, 
or  ."39°.  Mean  temperature  from  sunrise  to  2 
p.  M.,  631°.  Rain  fell  on  six  days  :  the  whole 
amount  during  the  month,  was  9.29  inches  ; 
only  1.38  in  Ninth  month  1849.  H. 
West-Town  Boarding  School,  Tenth  month  1st,  1850. 


Days  of  month.  j 

TEMPERA- 
TURE. 

Mean  height  ot  Baro- 
meter from  sunrise  to 

2  P.  M. 

Direction  and 
force  of  wind. 

; 

Circumstances  of  the  weather  for 
Ninth  month,  1850. 

■  ■  •                     -ft,  ■•■"\,-<t  -',[>•»■' 

«5 

OT 

ts 
a 
w 

2  P.  M. 

Mean  irom  sun- 
rise to  2  P.  M. 

1 

70 

80 

75 

29.83 

S  S  E. 

3 

Rain — fair — rain. 

2 

70 

72 

71 

29.90 

S.  E. 

2 

Do. 

3 

64 

78 

71 

29.99 

N.  W. 

1 

Clear. 

4 

56 

76 

66 

29.97 

N.  W. 

1 

Do. 

5 

66 

76 

71 

29.88 

S.  E. 

1 

Fair — thunder  showers  2  and  4  p.  h. 

6 

66 

76 

71 

29.83 

N.  W. 

1 

Clear. 

7 

64 

70 

67 

29  85 

N.  E. 

1 

Cloudy — showery. 

8 

65 

74 

69  i 

29.77 

N.  W. 

3 

Clear. 

9 

54 

78 

66 

30.00 

N.  E.  to  S.  E. 

1 

Fair — cloudy. 

10 

56 

78 

67 

29.89 

N.  N.  W. 

] 

Do. 

11 

58 

74 

66 

29.82 

N.  W. 

3 

Clear. 

12 

54 

62 

58 

29.99 

N.  W. 

3 

Do. 

13 

45 

64 

54J 

29.91 

N.  W. 

2 

Frost — clear. 

14 

48 

66 

57 

29.88 

North 

1 

Cloudy — fair. 

15 

43 

65 

54 

29.86 

N.  E. 

1 

Clear. 

16 

46 

64 

55 

29.95 

N.  E. 

1 

Fair. 

17 

48 

65 

56J 

30.04 

N.  W.  to  S.  E. 

2 

Clear. 

18 

42 

68 

55 

29.83 

N.  E.to  S.  E. 

1 

Do.    some  cloudy. 

19 

58 

70 

64 

29.66 

S.  E. 

2 

Cloudy. 

20 

49 

72 

60  i 

29.99 

N.  W. 

1 

Clear. 

21 

48 

70 

59 

30.06 

N.  W.  to  S.  W  1 

Do. 

22 

49 

73 

61 

30.11 

N.  E.  to  S.  W.  1 

Do. 

23 

48 

72 

60 

30.07 

S.  E. 

1 

Foggy — clear. 

24 

52 

78 

65 

29.98 

S.  S.  E. 

1 

Cloudy — do. 

25 

62 

74 

68 

29.92 

N.  W. 

1 

Clear. 

26 

65 

70 

67  J 

29.82 

W  to  S.  E. 

1 

Thunder  showers,  at  1  and  9  a.m. 

27 

62 

74 

68 

29.75 

S.  E.  to  N.  W.  5 

Thunder  6torms  at  2  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. 

28 

60 

64 

62 

29.75 

N.W. 

2 

Clear. 

29 

52 

60 

56 

29.93 

N.  W. 

3 

Do. 

30 

41 

60 

50  J 

30.17 

N.  W. 

1 

Frost — clear 

Think. — Thought  engenders  thought.  Place 
one  idea  upon  paper — another  will  follow  it, 
and  still  another,  until  you  have  written  a 


page.  You  cannot  fathom  your  mind.  There 
is  a  well  of  thought  there  which  has  no  bot- 
tom.   The  more  you  draw  from  it,  the  more 
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clear  and  fruitful  it  will  he.  If  you  neglect  to 
think  yourself,  and  use  other  people's  thoughts, 
giving  them  utterance  only,  you  will  never 
know  what  you  are  capable  of.  At  first,  your 
nicas  may  come  out  in  lumps  homely  and 
shapeless,  but  no  matter,  time  and  persever- 
ance will  arrange  and  polish  them.  Learn  to 
think,  and  you  will  learn. to  write — the  more 
you  think,  the  better  will  you  express  your 
ideas. — Eiig,  paper. 


The  Ancient  World. 

At  one  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Ethno- 
logical section  of  the  British  Association, 
which  had  its  annual  meeting  for  the  year  at 
Edinburgh,  S  :otland,  a  highly  interesting  pa- 
per was  leal  by  Dr.  Hinks  "  On  the  Lan- 
guage and  Mode  of  Writing  of  the  Assyri- 
ans," which  led  to  a  still  more  interesting  dis- 
cussion, or,  rather,  for  he  had  it  all  to  himself,  to 
a  long  speech  from  Major  Rawlinson,  the  ce- 
lebrated Archaeologist  and  Champollion  of  the 
Oriental  world,  in  explanation  of  the  Persian 
and  Assyrian  hieroglyphics.  In  winding  up 
his  remarks,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Layard  in  his  examination  of  the  ru- 
ins of  Nimroud,  as  well  as  of  the  researches  of 
Loftus  in  the  ancient  Chaldea  (of  whom  and 
which  we  have  heard  but  little  in  the  United 
States,)  which  is  so  instructive  that  we  copy 
it  from  the  condensed  report  in  the  London 
AthencBum  of  Aug't  the  24th.  Major  Rawlin- 
son said  that  we  had  every  prospect  of  a  most 
important  accession  to  our  ethnological  mate- 
rials, adding  that  "every  letter  he  got  from 
the  countries  now  being  explored,  announced 
fresh  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance." 

In  Lower  Chaldea,  Loftus,  the  geologist  to 
the  Commission  appointed  to  fix  the  boundaries 
between  Turkey  and  Persia,  had  visited  many 
cities  which  no  European  had  ever  reached 
before,  and  everywhere  found  the  most  extra- 
ordinary remains.  At  one  place,  Senkereh, 
he  had  come  on  a  pavement,  extending  from 
half  an  acre  to  an  acre — entirely  covered  with 
writing  which  was  engraved  upon  baked  tiles, 
&c.  At  Wurka,  (or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees) 
whence  Abraham  came  out,  he  had  found  in- 
numerable inscriptions  ;  they  were  of  no  great 
extent,  but  they  were  exceedingly  interesting, 
giving  many  royal  names  previously  un- 
known. Wurka  (Ur,  or  Orchoe)  seemed  to 
be  a  holy  city,  for  the  whole  country,  for 
miles  upon  miles,  was  nothing  but  a  huge  ne- 
cropolis. 

In  none  of  the  excavations  in  Assyria  had 
coffins  ever  been  found  ;  but  in  this  city  of  Chal- 
dea there  were  thousands  upon  thousands. 
The  story  of  Abraham's  birth  at  Wurka  did 
not  originate  with  the  Arabs,  as  had  some- 
times been  conjectured,  but  with  the  Jews,  and 
Orientals  had  numberless  fables  about  Abra- 
ham and  Nimroud.  Layard,  in  excavating 
beneath  the  great  pyramid  at  Nimroud,  had 
penetrated  a  mass  of  masonry,  within  which 
he  had  discovered  the  tomb  and  statue  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  accompanied  by  full  annals  of  the 
monarch's  reign  engraved  on  the  walls.  He 
had  also  found  tablets  of  all  sorts,  all  of  them 
being  historical ;  but  the  crowning  discovery 


he  had  yet  to  describe.  The  palace  of  Nine- 
veh, or  Koynupin,  had  evidently  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  but  one  portion  of  the  building 
seemed  to  have  escaped  its  influence ;  and 
Layard,  in  excavating  this  pait  of  the  palace, 
had  found  a  large  room  filled  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  archives  of  the  empire,  ran- 
ged in  successive  tablets  of  terra  cotta,  the 
writings  being  as  perfect  as  when  the  tablets 
were  first  stamped. 

They  were  piled  in  huge  heaps  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  he  wrote  to  him  (Ma- 
jor Rawlinson)  stating  that  he  had  already  fil- 
led five  large  cases  for  despatch  to  England, 
but  had  only  cleared  out  one  corner  of  the 
apartment.  -  From  the  progress  already  mad« 
in  reading  the  inscriptions,  he  believed  we 
should  be  able  pretty  well  to  understand  the 
contents  of  these  tablets — at  all  events,  we 
should  ascertain  their  general  purport,  and 
thus  gain,  probably,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. A  passage  might  be  remembered  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  where  the  Jews  having  been 
disturbed  in  building  the  Temple,  prayed  that 
search  might  be  made  in  the  house  of  records 
for  the  edict  of  Cyrus  permitting  them  to  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem.  The  chamber  recently 
found  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  house  of 
records  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  where  copies 
of  the  royal  edicts  were  duly  deposited.  When 
these  tablets  had  been  examined  and  deci- 
phered, he  believed  that  we  should  have  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  history,  the  religion,  the 
philosophy  and  the  jurisprudence  of  Assyria, 
1500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  than  we 
had  of  Greece  or  Rome  during  any  period  of 
their  respective  histories. — Presbyterian. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

The  experiment  of  boring  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  with  a  view  of  set- 
tling the  interesting  question  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, was  tried  also  at  Obdorsk,  but  with  a 
different  result  from  that  obtained  at  Beresov. 
The  operation  was  pronounced  to  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  "  as  even  in  summer  the  graves 
here  which  are  never  more  than  seven  feet 
deep,  are  ordinarily  excavated  with  the  aid  of 
fire."  At  the  depth  of  seventeen  feet,  the  tem- 
perature was  but  31°  F.j  while  at  21  feet  the 
thermometer  was  three  degreeslower.  "  And, 
as  it  is  established  by  universal  experience 
that  the  annual  variations  of  temperature  nev- 
er reach  to  such  a  depth,  a  new  proof  was  ob- 
tained of  the  fact  that  the  ground  at  Obdorsk 
is  perpetually  frozen." 

From  Obdorsk,  Erman  made  an  excursion  to 
the  mountains  50  miles  north-west  from  the 
town.  For  the  expedition  he  had  procured  three 
reindeer  sledges  fully  equipped,  and  had  sent 
out  some  Kosacks  to  announce  his  intention 
to  the  Ostyaks  or  Samoyedes  wandering  in 
that  direction.  The  messengers  returned  and 
stated  that  on  the  road  to  the  mountains  they 
had  left  a  tent  which  he  and  his  attendants 
might  take  possession  of  and  carry  on  with 
them.  On  the  12th  of  the  month,  with  a 
clear  sky  and  a  temperature  of  30  degrees  be- 
low zero,  of  Fah.,  they  set  off  just  as  the  sun 


was  rising  (12  m.  after  11)  and  by  sunset  or 
in  rather  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,*  reach- 
ed the  promised  chum,  or  tent.  "This  port- 
able dwelling  was,  in  form,  exactly  like  that 
which  we  had  seen  at  Keegat,  but  its  inhabi- 
tants had  a  novel  and  foreign  look.  It  was  a 
Sumoyed  family  which  we  had  now  joined,  as 
guests,  and  the  Ostyaks  who  had  brought  us  here 
were  become  its  inmates  only  for  the  continu- 
ance of  our  journey.  We  at  once  perceived, 
in  the  clothing  of  the  Samoyed  women  of  the 
house,  a  variety  of  fashion  never  seen  among 
Ostyak  women,  for  it  was  made,  not  of  rein- 
deer skin  alone,  but  of  furs  of  different  kinds, 
sewed  together,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  co* 
lour  and  contrast." 

The  unexpected  discovery  of  the  fact  of  his 
barometer  being  broken,  damped  at  first  the 
interest  which  our  traveller  took  in  his  new 
acquaintance.  This  accident  was  occasioned 
by  the  jolting  of  the  sledge  when  the  mercury 
in  the  instrument  was  half  congealed  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold.  In  consequence  of  this 
loss,  the  altitudes  during  the  present  expedition 
were  estimated  from  observations  of  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water.  Erman  continues  his 
narrative  : 

"  Already,  at  our  arrival,  we  found  the 
herds  collected  near  the  dwelling,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  our  hostess  had  taken  the  skins 
off  the  tent,  had  folded  them  up,  and  fastened 
them,  together  with  the  tent  poles  and  two 
pots  or  kettles,  on  a  long  nart ;  she,  with  her 
child,  occupying  a  second,  while  the  men  pack- 
ed themselves  into  three  other  sledges.  But, 
besides,  as  our  caravan  got  into  motion,  there 
was  to  be  seen,  also,  a  long  train  of  free  rein- 
deer following  the  sledges." 

"After  a  good  journey  with  the  reindeer 
we  halted  at  about  5  h.  30  m.  on  a  level  spot. 
Our  drivers  began  busily  to  grope  with  their 
hands  in  the  snow,  and  on  pulling  out  tolera- 
bly large  patches  of  lichen,  the  place  was 
pronounced  suitable  for  a  night's  station,  and 
the  reindeer  were  immediately  unharnessed 
and  turned  loose.  One  of  the  men  then  cut 
down  a  stem  of  larch,  which  he  split  into 
small  pieces  for  fuel ;  the  rest  of  the  business 
devolved  on  the  woman.  She  picked  out  two 
of  the  tent  poles  which  were  tied  together  at 
the  upper  end  with  flexible  thongs,  and  set  them 
up  in  the  first  place,  leaning  against  each  other, 
with  their  lower  ends  in  the  snow  ;  the  other 
poles  were  then  ranged  round  the  junction  of  the 
first  pair,  so  as  to  form  a  conical  frame  with  a 
basis  15  ft.  wide,  and  on  one  side  an  open  space 
of  about  two  feet  was  left  between  the  poles,  for 
the  door.  In  covering  the  tent,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  which  is  observable  in  the 
Ostyak  clothing,  for  immediately  on  the  poles 
was  a  layer  of  skins,  with  the  hair  turned  in- 
wards like  the  Malitza  ;  while;  a  second  lay- 
er, like  the  Park  or  Gus,  covered  that,  with 


*  Our  author  has  not  given  the  latitude  of  Obdorsk 
but  he  states  that  on  Twelfth  month  12th,  1828,  "th< 
sun  was  above  the  horizon  one  hour  and  twenty-foui 
minutes,  and  attained  an  elevation  of  21'" — results 
which  he  probably  attained  by  calculation  from  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  previously  determined,  and  whicl 
give  for  the  latter  66°  32J',  showing  that  Obdorsk  is 
directly  under  the  polar  circle.  If  this  is  correct,  its 
position  as  given  in  some  of  the  maps,  65°  north,  is 
more  than  100  miles  from  its  true  place. 
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the  hairy  side  turned  !o  the  air.  For  this  pur- 
pose long  ready-lined  strips  of  reindeer  skin 
are  permanently  sewed  together,  and  were  in 
this  instance  very  cleverly  wrapped  over  the 
tent- frame.  This  is  done  by  two  persons,  who 
hold  up,  with  poles,  the  two  ends  of  the  skin- 
covering  till  it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  frame.  Then  one  of  them  goes  on 
with  his  pole,  round  the  tent,  till  the  skin  is 
wrapped  in  a  spiral  form  close  upon  the  Frame- 
work.  The  different  pieces  were  thus  laid 
one  upon  the  other,  overlapping  at  the  borders 
like  roof-tiles;  and,  without  any  fastenings, 
they  kept  their  places  by  their  weight,  which 
contributed  perhaps  not  a  little  to  hold  the 
frame-work  together."  The  woman  hung  up 
the  kettle  and  kindled  a  fire  ;  and  one  of  the 
men  threw  up  the  snow  about  a  fool  high  around 
the  lent,  and  in  order  to  drive  the  smoke  out 
at  the  peak,  he  made  u  hole  in  the  cover  to- 
ward the  wind. 

"  It  was  time  now  to  think  of  filling  the 
stomachs  of  the  party,  and  here  again,  the 
trouble  fell  on  the  woman.  She  fetched,  from 
some  distance,  three  masses  of  pure,  untrod- 
den snow,  which  she  put  into  the  kettle,  over 
the  fire,  to  get  in  the  first  place  water  to  drink, 
which  was  afterwards  kept  in  the  corner  of 
the  tent ;  and  when  that  was  done,  a  porridge 
was  made,  in  the  second  kettle,  with  the  meal 
which  the  Samoyedes,  are  in  the  habit  of  car- 
rying about  with  them  in  sacks  during  the 
winter.  But  they  do  not  proceed  every  day 
in  the  same  manner,  for  they  sometimes  add 
reindeer's  blood  to  the  meal,  or  some  dried  and 
pounded  fish  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  deer  they  al- 
ways eat  raw,  whether  it  be  quite  fresh,  or  old 
and  frozen.  The  moment  the  repast  was 
done,  two  of  the  men  went  out  to  watch  the 
herd,  which  had  already  gone  to  a  good  dis- 
tance ;  and,  as  they  said,  to  protect  them  from 
wolves.  For  this  purpose  they  had  no  arms 
but  lance-shaped  slaves  :  after  an  absence,  of 
some  hours  they  returned,  and  others  went  out 
in  their  place. 

"  We  now  learned  for  the  first  time  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  our  company.  The 
zhum  or  lent  belonged  to  the  eldest  of  the 
people,  a  Samoyede,  about  sixty  years  old." 
'  He  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  men,  tall  ;  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  his  years, 
he  was  strongly  contrasted  with  his  wife,  who 
was  very  little,  and  only  twenty  years  of  age; 
a  child  only  two  years  old — a  boy — shared  in 
:he  wanderings  of  this  family.  The  mother 
was  still  suckling  it,  yet  it  ran  about  quite  in- 
dependent, and  was  able  to  express  its  desires 
n  articulate  words. 

"  Of  the  fifty  reindeer  which  at  present  form- 
id  our  herd,  twenty  belonged  to  the  Samoy- 
jde  couple  who  had  left,  as  we  were  informed, 
>n  the  sea-shore  towards  the  north,  another 
ent,  with  relatives  and  reindeer.  They  spend 
he  summer  in  that  quarter,  but  were  at  pre- 
;ent  drawing  close  to  Obdorsk  on  account  of 
he  fair,  changing  their  place  of  encampment 
laily,  in  order  to  procure  fresh  moss  for  the 
reindeer." 

"As  soon  as  they  were  filled  they  ceased 
alking  around  the  fire,  and  each  stretched 
limself  on  the  ground,  wrapping  himself  up 
rarefully  with  his  fur  garments  and  other 


skins.  This  proved  to  be  a  complete  protection, 
for  the  people  slept  soundly  and  tranquilly, 
and  yet  the  snow  beneath  them  and  immedi- 
ately aiound  the  tent,  was  at  the  low  tempera- 
ture' of  — 28°  R.  [31  below  zero,  F.,]  ;  the 
passage  for  the  smoke,  also,  at  the  top  of  the 
tent,  remained  open,  and  the  influx  of  cold  air 
from  above  could  have  been  checked  only, 
while  the  fire  was  brisk,  by  the  ascent  of  a 
warm  current. 

"  December  13. — As  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  ihe  morning,  after  a  comfortable  sleep  of 
seven  hours,  the  inmates  of  the  tent  all  awoke. 
A  few  embers  were  still  glimmering  on  the 
little  hearth  and  helped  to  the  speedy  revival 
of  a  blazing  fire.  While  waiting  for  the 
dawn  we  made  some  tea,  and  the  Samoyedes 
breakfasted  on  porridge  and  reindeer  flesh. 
Two  of  the  men  then  went  out  to  coHcct  the 
herd  preparatory  to  our  departure. 

They  left  their  lent  in  charge  of  part  of 
the  company  and  proceeded  onwards  towards 
the  mountains  and  soon  reached  the  ice  of  the 
Khanami.  At  one  place  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream  they  found  four  Samoyed  tents  and 
groups  of  people  in  front  of  them.  The 
wolves  having,  during  the  night,  attacked  and 
dispersed  the  herds  belonging  to  these  wander- 
ers,  our  travellers  were  unable  to  obtain  from 
them  a  relay  of  fresh  deer.  They  saw  seve- 
ral women  in  this  company  of  Samoyeds,  who 
like  their  hostess  were  all  of  diminutive  stat- 
ure, while  the  men  were  tall  and  slender. 
The  dress  of  these  "  finery-loving  dames"  at- 
tracted attention,  particularly  their  long  queues 
hanging  down  below  their  singular  hats  of  vari- 
ous coloured  furs.  They  fasten  to  these  queues 
metallic  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  which  jin- 
gle at  every  movement.  One  of  these  women 
wore  "  at  the  end  of  her  tresses  along  with  a 
number  of  iron  and  brass  rings,  the  lock  of  a 
musket,  rusty  indeed,  but  in  other  respects 
quite  perfect." 

After  exploring  the  mountains  as  far  as  pru- 
dence and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  Sa- 
moyedes to  proceed  no  further,  would  permit, 
Erman  returned  to  Obdorsk,  and,  on  the  15th 
of  Twelfth  month,  commenced  his  journey  back 
to  Tobolsk.  Me  left  Tobolsk  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1829,  and  proceeding  up  the  Irtuish  to 
Tara,  he  there  struck  across  to  Tomsk  on  the 
Obi,  and  thence  southeastward  to  Irkutsk,  from 
which  place  he  made  an  excursion,  in  compa- 
ny with  his  former  fellow  travellers,  Professor 
Hansteen  and  Lieutenant  Due,  toKiakhta  and 
the  Chinese  frontier.  Returning  to  Irkutsk 
he  proceeded  northeasterly  up  the  Lena  to 
Yakutsk,  and  from  that  place  across  the  coun- 
try to  Okhotsk,  where  these  interesting  vo- 
lumes— the -first  of  a  series  of  "  Travels  round 
the  Earth"  leave  their  Author  intending  to  go 
by  sea,  on  the  first  opportunity  to  Kamchatka, 
to  explore  that  far-distant  peninsula.  The  un- 
wonted space  which  these  extracts  have  alrea- 
dy occupied,  warns  us  that  it  is  time  to  bring 
them  to  a  close.  We  cannot  therefore  give 
the  particulars  of  this  interesting  part  of  our 
author's  journey,  but  will  conclude  with  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  re- 
lating incidents,  which  we  think  will  prove  in- 
teresting to  our  readers,  and  will  also  serve  to 
illustrate,  in  some  measure,  the  peculiarities  of 


that  remarkable  region  and  its  mo.e  rju  a.L« 
able  inhabitants. 

(To  be  concluded  ) 
 =  

A  Manufacturer  in  Distress — We  often 
find  men  who  have  accumulated  large  fortunes 
from  small  beginnings,  when  they  have  passed 
the  middle  ages  of  life,  imagine  themselves  in 
poverty*  A  singular  case  has  lately  occur- 
red, for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch  :  — 
A  large  manufacturer,  residing  in  the  wilds  of 
Yorkshire,  one  day  called  on  the  relieving  of- 
ficer of  the  district  and  asked  relief.  Appre- 
ciating the  slate  of  mind  in  which  the  well- 
known  applicant  was,  the  officer  replied  "  cer- 
tainly, Mr.  ;  call   to-morrow,  and  you 

shall  have  it."  Satisfied,  the  applicant  retired, 
and  the  officer  hastened  to  the  gentleman's 
son,  stated  the  case  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  relief  should  be  given.  "  Give  it," 
and  we'll  return  you  the  money."  According- 
ly, this  wealthy  manufacturer  received  re- 
lief, and  for  many  weeks  regularly  applied  for 
five  shillings  per  week  ;  until  at  lasl  the  hal- 
lucination vanished  and  his  mind  was  com- 
pletely restored.  It  is  possible  that  this  litilw 
anecdote  contains  a  valuable  hint  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  monomaniacs. — English 
Paper. 


Ornamenting  Marble. — A  method  of  or- 
namenting black  marble  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered, which  is  by  extracting  the  colouring 
mailer  of  the  marble  (bitumen)  without  injuring 
its  surface  ;  and  by  extracting  the  colour  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  different  shades  are  pro- 
duced, giving  it  the  effect  of  an  engraving  ; 
indeed  the  method  pursued  is  nearly  tho 
same  as  aquatint  engraving.  Another  mode 
of  ornamenting  black  marble  is  by  scratching 
the  polished  surface  with  a  steel  or  diamond 
point,  which  produces  a  white  mark  of  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  intensity  according  to  tho 
depth  of  the  scratch,  by  which  means,  in  skil- 
ful hands,  beautiful  engravings  are  produced. 
— Art-Journal. 


Curious  Custom. — In  the  canton  Basle  in 
Switzerland  there  is  a  law  which  compels  eve- 
ry newly  married  couple  lo  plant  six  trees 
immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  two  more 
on  the  birth  of  every  child.  They  are  plant- 
ed on  commons,  frequently  near  the  high  road, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them,  being  fruit  trees, 
are  at  once  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Tho 
number  planted  is  said  to  amount  to  ten  thou- 
sand annually. 


The  Cormorant. — A  close  observer  of  Na- 
ture observed  a  Cormorant,  which  appeared 
to  be  much  swelled  about  the  neck  and  thioat  ; 
but  while  watching  its  proceedings,  the  bird 
discovered  his  presence,  and  endeavoured  lo 
escape,  by  which  means  its  attention  was  dis- 
tracted, and  an  Eel  started  from  its  jaws, 
and  employed  much  active  effort  lo  effect  its 
retreat.  Unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  a  mor- 
sel, the  bird  pursued  it,  and  was  again  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  was  not  now  in  haste  lo  ingulph 
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its  prev.  Repeatedly  and  violently  did  it  peck 
ihe  fish,  through  the  whole  of  ils  length,  and 
then  again  il  seized  it  with  its  bill ;  but  still 
finding  it  capable  of  too  much  activity,  it  con- 
tinued to  peck  it,  until  the  whole  of  its  powers 
of  contortion  were  subdued,  and  there  was  no 
further  risk  of  its  again  effecting  an  escape 
from  its  dungeon. —  Couch. 

For"  The  Friend." 

A  Watchword  for  The  Young. 

It  is  cause  of  deep  and  unfeigned  sorrow,  to 
behold  the  evidence  which  is  given  by  many 
of  the  younger  portion  of  our  religious  and 
highly  professing  Society,  of  the  want  of  that 
attachment  to  its  principles,  and  regard  for  its 
testimonies,  which  would  cause  them  to  submit 
to  the  restraining  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
to  the  redemption  of  their  souls  from  the  cor- 
rupting and  selfish  spirit  of  the  world,  which 
is  seeking  to  rob  God  of  his  honour,  and  to 
deny  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  crown  of  our 
profession,  its  exalted  place  in  the  heart.  Even 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  religiously- 
concerned  parents,  who  have  watched  for  their 
souls  as  those  that  must  give  account,  are 
turning  aside  from  that  high  and  holy  way 
into  which  their  precepts  and  example  would, 
if  followed,  have  led  them,  and  are  joining  in 
league  with  the  world,  adopting  its  fashions, 
its  manners,  and  its  maxims,  to  the  crucifying 
of  Him,  whose  will  it  is  that  we  should  not  be 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  our  minds.  The  exhortation 
of  the  apostle,  to  let  their  adorning  not  be  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  of  wear- 
ing of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel,  is  too 
little  regarded  ;  and  an  indulgence  in  foolish 
talking  and  jesting,  which  are  not  convenient, 
is  too  common  with  both  young  and  old. 

The  evidence  which  is  afforded  of  the  prev- 
alence of  a  worldly  and  selfish  spirit  amongst 
us,  by  the  disregard  for  the  simplicity  of  dress, 
language  and  manners,  into  which  the  Truth 
does  most  assuredly  lead  all  its  devoted  follow- 
ers ;  the  waste  of  time  and  dissipation  of 
thought  in  vain  amusements,  as  well  as  in 
worse  than  useless  employments  ;  the  neglect 
of  the  regular  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings, and  the  mixing  with  the  people,  like 
Ephraim  of  old,,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "stran- 
gers have  devoured  his  strength,  and  he  know- 
eth  it  not,"  is  very  lamentable  indeed,  and 
leads  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Zion,  to  the  desire  to  behold  a  change  ; 
that  there  may  yet  be,  even  among  the  youth, 
those  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  they  are  valiant 
for  the  Truth. 

It  was  alone,  that  Israel  was  to  dwell  in 
safety  ;  but  "  if  parents  go  into  the  world,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  children  go  into  the  air;" 
if  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  tender 
lambs  of  the  flock,  leave  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  fold  of  Christ,  what  better  can  be  ex- 
pected than  that  those  who  are  looking  up  to 
them  for  direction  and  help,  will  follow  in  their 
steps,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  devouring 
spirit  of  a  wicked  world  ?  Parents  becoming 
possessed  of  wealth,  are  often,  too  often, 
caught  in  its  snares,  and  led  to  indulge  them-| 


selves  and  families  in  those  things  which  the 
controversy  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  against, 
and  thus  become  self-serving,  rather  than  self- 
denying;  for  we  cannot  serve  two  masters; 
and,  saith  Christ,  "  he  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me;"  and  saith  the  apostle,  "  he  that 
hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his." 
He  will  not  dwell  with  those  whose  hearts  are 
closed  against  him  by  worldly  affections, 
worldly  wisdom,  or  worldly  desires. 

Il  is  a  great  mistake  which  is  often  made, 
and  especially  by  the  young,  to  think  that  they 
will  be  held  in  higher  esteem  by  compromis- 
ing with  the  world  ;  but  hypocrisy  will  never 
add  to  l heir  standing,  nor  increase  their  real 
enjoyment.  To  say  thee  and  thou  to  one,  and 
you  and  sir  to  another,  is  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  serious  minded  of  every  class  ; 
and  to  wear  a  plain  dress,  and  yet  conform  to 
the  manners,  language  and  customs  of  the 
world,  is  lowering  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

In  this  day  of  the  despising  of  small  things, 
there  is  great  danger  of  many  of  the  young 
being  led  away  from  the  Truth,  little  by  little, 
till  they  no  longer  have  any  sense  of  its  le- 
quirements  ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  when  weep- 
ing over  Jerusalem,  (Luke  xix.  42,)  "  If  thou, 
even  thou,  hadst  known  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now 
they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  It  is  danger- 
ous slighting  the  visitations  of  the  Lord's 
mercy  to  our  souls,  for  he  hath  said,  "  my  Spi- 
rit shall  not  always  strive  with  man  ;"  and  if 
we  go  on  in  slighting  the  little  impressions  of 
duty  which  are,  from  time  to  time,  made  on 
the  mind,  our  sight  will  become  dimmed,  and 
our  hearts  hardened,  so  that  at  length,  they 
will  not  be  felt,  and  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
grope  in  the  darkness  and  waywardness  of 
our  own  corrupt  and  unsanctified  wills,  and 
like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  shall  not  know 
when  good  cometh. 

Let  those  who  are  despising  the  presentations 
of  small  duties,  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  they  that 
are  faithful  in  the  little,  that  shall  be  made 
rulers  over  more.  It  is  not  the  plain  dress, 
nor  the  use  of  the  plain  language,  that  will 
make  the  Christian  or  the  Quaker,  but  it  is 
the  Truth  that  leads  to  the  adoption  of  these ; 
for  if  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter  is  clean, 
the  outside  will  become  so,  also.  The  tree  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  fruits;  so  that  if  we  are 
departing  from  the  simplicity  of  our  profes- 
sion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
heart  is  not  right ;  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
bear  the  cross  of  Christ,  despising  the  shame, 
and  that  our  affections  are  set  on  things  be- 
low, and  not  on  things  above,  where  Christ 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  interced- 
ing for  us.  "  He  that  is  ashamed  of  me  on 
earth,  of  him  will  I  be  ashamed  before  my  Fa- 
ther and  his  holy  angels ;  and  if  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

I  heard,  not  many  days  since,  a  person 
whose  parents  were  Friends,  say,  that  he  would 
give  every  earthly  comfort  and  possession,  if 
he  could  only  be  restored  to  our  Christian 
faith  ;  but  he  had  given  way,  little  by  little,  to 
doubting  and  departure,  until  his  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
had  become  shaken,  and  he  is  now  left  to  be 


tossed  about  by  the  various  winds  of  doctrine, 
which  his  blind  and  unassisted  reason  may 
suggest.  May  this  be  a  warning  to  all  those 
who  are  disposed  to  stifle  the  convictions  of 
Truth,  and  to  slight  even  ils  smallest  appear- 
ances in  the  heart,  by  listening  to  the  subtle 
reasonings  and  suggestions  of  the  unwearied 
enemy  of  our  souls,  who  fain  would  destroy 
our  faith  and  leave  us  a  prey  to  doubting  and 
despair.  Take  heed,  before  it  is  loo  late,  be- 
fore the  darkness  of  spiritual  night  may  over- 
take your  souls,  wherein  no  work  can  be  clone. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Queries — Worship — Love  and  Unity. 

b 

We  have  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  for  believing,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  contend  for  the  faith,  and  to  re- 
buke and  endeavour  to  reclaim  those,  whose 
sentiments  or  actions  may  go  to  subvert  it. 
But  while  we  are  defending  the  Truth,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  show  forth  its 
excellency,  and  the  benefit  we  ourselves  de- 
rive from  it,  in  the  conformity  of  our  lives  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  holy  doctrines  we 
advocate.  We  cannot  support  these  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  or  availingly  declare  against 
error,  unless  we  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness and  self-denial.  It  is  the  only  effective 
way  to  give  force  to  our  testimony,  and  by 
which  we  can  show  to  those  around  us,  that 
we  rightly  value  our  principles.  A  very  high 
character  is  given  of  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
for  its  faithfulness  in  labouring  against  error, 
yet  the  Searcher  of  hearts  saw,  that  after  all 
its  labour,  it  had  fallen  from  that  love,  which 
it  possessed  in  its  first  espousal  to  Christ,  and 
through  his  servant  John  he  warned  it  to  re- 
pent, and  do  the  first  works,  lest  its  candle- 
stick should  be  removed. 

In  the  excellent  order  established  in  our  re- 
ligious Society,  the  Queries  annually  read  and 
answered,  hold  an  important  place,  designed 
to  furnish  the  superior  meetings  with  a  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  members,  and  to  lead  to 
an  individual  search,  whether  we  are  living  up 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  questions.  The 
first  two  seem  to  correspond  with  the  two 
commandments  :  —  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  Our  Savi- 
our says,  "This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  And  the  apostle  says,  "  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

In  the  attendance  of  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  and  for  the  support  of  the  discipline, 
defection  is  exhibited  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  if  superior  meetings,  year  after 
year,  hear  these  evidences  of  the  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  God,  and  manifest  little  con- 
cern upon  the  occasion,  but  let  them  pass 
without  making  proper  efforts  to  remedy  the 
delinquency,  where  will  be  found  our  "  first 
love"  and  our  "  first  works?" 

Spiritual  worship  is  one  of  the  great  doc- 
trines and  duties  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  we  cannot  be  true  Christians  with- 
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out  the  performance  of  it.    "  The  hour  comelh  jlhc  public  worship  of  the  Father  of  mercies, 


and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Every 
faithful  disciple  of  Christ,  is  a  daily  worship- 
per of  the  living  God.  Where  any  of  the 
members  of  our  Society  attend  meetings  in  a 
formal  manner,  without  a  proper  exercise  of 
mind,  or  neglect  them  nearly  altogether,  when 
it  is  in  their  power  to  attend,  their  love  must 
have  grown  cold,  they  must  be  worshipping 
something  else  than  the  true  God,  and  all  their 
■WfooWQB  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  worship 
only  adds  to  their  condemnation.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  lethargy  spreads  over  us,  our  ca- 
pacity as  a  body  for  advancing  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer  will  fail,  our  loss  will  be  in- 
expressibly great,  and  the  object  for  which  we 
were  raised  up,  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
frustrated. 

True  spiritual  worship,  which  is  performed 
wiihout  the  intervention  of  human  means,  is 
perhaps  the  most  exalted  testimony  to  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  we  have  been  qualified  and 
called  to  bear.  Other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, do  not  appear  prepared  to  understand 
the  nature  of  this  inward  silent  worship,  in 
humbly  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  which  through 
his  goodness  and  by  his  appointment,  we  are 
at  limes  favoured  to  experience.  And  is  there 
not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  many  among  us, 
do  not  value  the  peculiar  blessings  conferred 
on  us  as  they  ought  to  do,  thereby  depriving 
themselves  of  the  benefits  designed  for  them. 
Thus  the  great  work  of  their  salvation  is  over- 
looked, and  no  growth  in  Grace  experienced. 
But  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  when  the  prospect 
bf  death  presents,  how  often  do  the  thought- 
less and  disobedient  ones,  mourn  over  their 
neglect  of  religious  meetings,  and  promise,  that 
if  they  recover,  they  will  be  diligent  in  that 
solemn  duty,  as  well  as  in  others  which  they 
are  condemned  for  disregarding. 

The  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart 
oy  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  spring  of  all  right 
zeal  for  the  support  of  our  Christian  duties  and 
estimonies.    No  man  can  feel  their  import- 
mce,  or  availingly  attempt  to  uphold  them, 
lnless  love  to  their  divine  Author,  and  the  re- 
lewed  puttings  forth  of  his  Spirit,  qualify  him 
or  it.    If  love  were  the  fulfilling  of  the  Mo- 
aic  law,  it  is  in  a  preeminent  degree  the  ful- 
illing  of  the  law  of  Christ.    As  it  flows  from 
he  heart  back  to  him  who  kindles  it  there,  its 
ruit  will  be  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
he  members  of  the  redeemed  church  are  ce- 
nented  by  it,  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and 
ond  of  true  peace.    It  was  a  doctrine  remark- 
bly  dear  to  out  early  Friends,  and  distinguish- 
d  them  from  other  professors  of  Christianity. 
\y  their  sincere  love  for  each  other,  they 
roved  themselves  to  be  disciples  of  the  Lord 
esus.    They  did  not  persecute,  but  were  the 
ersecuted.    They  offered  to  give  themselves 
ody  for  body,  to  release  their  beloved  brelh- 
en  from  loathsome  jails,  that  their  lives  might 
e  prolonged  by  the  opportunity  of  breathing 
urer  air. 

It  is  very  proper,  after  inquiring  into  the 
uthfulness  of  the  members  in  assembling  for 


that  the  next  Query  should  be,  "  Are  love  and 
unity  maintained  amongst  you  1  Are  tale- 
bearing and  detraction  discouraged?  And 
when  differences  arise,  are  endeavours  used 
speedily  to  end  them  V  How  whole  do  we  often 
represent  ourselves  on  these  points,  yet  how 
mournfully  deficient  in  sincere  affection  and 
harmony,  do  individual  examination,  and  the 
habit  of  tale-carrying,  and  undervaluing,  among 
us,  demonstrate  many  to  be.  Stories  are  set 
afloat  and  circulated,  of  which  lew  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  they  be  true  or  not;  and  in  this 
way  love  and  unity  are  impaired  ;  and  yet, 
because  there  is  no  apparent  breach,  it  is  pass- 
ed along  with  admitting  that  an  increase  of 
gospel  fellowship  is  much  to  be  desired  ;  but 
this  does  not  remove  the  disease.  Very  friends 
have  been  separated  by  a  "whisperer;"  one  that 
"  repeateth  a  matter,"  and  much  mischief  is 
thereby  done  in  the  Society.  The  Athenian 
spirit,  to  hear  and  to  tell  some  new  thing,  is 
still  to  be  found,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
prejudicial  influence  as  regards  the  lile  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  strength  of  a  people,  than  where 
the  conversational  matter  partaken  of  and  dis- 
tributed, is  the  supposed  or  the  real  failings  of 
our  friends.  It  is  dangerous  food  to  subsist 
on.  There  are,  however,  many,  we  believe, 
who  are  aware  of  the  evil  spirit  of  detraction, 
and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  decided  watch 
against  it.  Happy  will  it  be  for  those  who 
keep  this  guard  steadfastly.  Their  reward 
will  be  peace.  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned." 

In  the  difficulties  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
love  and  charity  were  earnestly  descanted 
upon,  by  those  who  were  concerned  in  advo- 
cating opinions,  which  Friends  disapproved 
and  testified  against.  Perhaps  they  felt  them- 
selves in  error,  and  called  for  the  extension 
of  it  in  order  more  effectually  to  cover  their 
principles.  But  this  is  no  argument  against 
the  obligation  to  maintain  love  and  charity 
among  Christians,  any  more  than  their  fre- 
quent promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  light 
of  Christ,  in  a  manner  apparently  to  disparage 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
should  be  an  argument  against  that  fundamen- 
tal truth.  The  abuse  of  a  virtue,  or  of  a  point 
of  doctrine,  cannot  destroy  it,  nor  release  the 
believer  from  the  obligation  to  maintain  it,  in 
principle  and  practice. 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy: 
But  I  [Christ]  say  unto  you,  Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  ;"  plainly  implying,  that  we  can- 
not be  his  children,  unless  we  do  love  even 
those  who  use  us  in  a  despiteful  and  vindictive 
manner — though  we  may  hate  their  errors  and 
evil  deeds.  If  then  we  are  to  love  our  ene- 
mies so  as  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  feel 
the  spirit  of  prayer  to  arise  over  all  enmity, 
enabling  us  to  crave  that  they  may  see  and  for- 
sake their  errors,  surely  the  love  and  the  uni- 
ty of  the  Spirit,  ought  to  be  contended  for,  and 
felt  to  flow  from  member  to  member  in  the 


Church  of  Christ,  making  them  one  anoth- 
er's joy  in  the  Lord.  And  when  any  who 
have  been  members  of  this  body,  are  drawn 
aside  from  the  precious  Truth,  love  should  be 
extended  to  them,  in  labouring  to  convince  and 
reclaim  them.  In  this  spirit  of  pure  gospel 
love,  we  have  fellowship  with  the  church  tri- 
umphant in  heaven,  where  there  is  joy  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  re- 
pentance. 

Unless  love  and  unity  in  their  divine  reality 
are  maintained,  and  their  softening  influence 
flows  over  the  heart,  the  performance  of  a 
harmonious  spiritual  worship  must  be  greatly 
hindered.  Some  are  strangers  to  it  from  their 
constant  intercourse  with  worldly  men;  the  Seed 
of  the  kingdom  from  which  this  love  and  fel- 
lowship spring,  is  choked  in  them  by  their  de- 
votion to  secular  concerns, — to  pleasure, — 
fashion, — sensual  indulgence — or  the  inordi- 
nate pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  some  it  is 
destroyed  by  the  hatred  of  the  cross,  and  their 
dislike  of  those  who  live  under  it;  in  others, 
from  prejudice  taken  up  against  their  fellow 
members.  Where  such  a  state  of  things  exists, 
from  any  of  these  causes,  the  harmony  of  unit- 
ed worship  and  prayer  to  the  same  Father,  is 
not  likely  to  prevail. 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  because  of  the  love  of 
the  world,  and  the  jarring  which  the  promul- 
gation of  unsound  sentiments  has  occasioned, 
Friends  do  not  love  one  another  as  they  for- 
merly did,  and,  consequently,  do  not  feel  and 
show  that  general  cordial  sympathy,  and  in- 
terest in  each  other's  growth  in  the  Truth,  and 
in  the  occupancy  of  their  gifts,  which  those  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells,  are  bound  to 
manifest.  There  are  living  members  preserv- 
ed through  the  Society,  who  mourn  over  these 
things,  and  are  exercised  in  prayer  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies,  that  he  would  lay  his  hand 
upon  us,  and  work  for  us  deliverance  from 
the  thraldom  which  un  watch  fulness  and  diso- 
bedience to  the  clear  convictions  of  his  Spirit, 
have  introduced  many  into.  Were  a  proper 
sense  of  the  wants  of  the  Society  to  be  brought 
over  the  members  at  large,  which  nothing 
can  effect  but  the  mercy  and  power  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  were  rightly  humbled  under  it, 
we  should  soon  see  a  blessed  change  ;  and 
strangers  finding  amongst  us  a  fervency  of 
soul  to  be  fed  with  heavenly  food,  would  be 
drawn  to  our  religious  meetings,  and  our 
borders,  and  our  comfort  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
would  be  enlarged. 


Discovery  of  a  Great  Luke.  —  A  great 
lake  has  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  during  a  journey  of  exploration 
by  two  men,  named  Murray  and  Oswalt.  It 
is  situated  in  longitude  24°  east,  and  latitude 
19°  south,  and  its  limits  appear  to  be  undis- 
cernible.  According  to  the  natives,  however, 
it  takes  twenty-five  days  to  travel  round  it. 
The  vegetation  on  its  banks  is  tropical,  and 
palms  are  abundant ;  but  it  contains  no  cro- 
codiles, alligators,  or  hippopotami.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  river,  which,  for  some  distance, 
is  of  small  size,  and  which,  as  it  approaches 
the  lake,  becomes  as  large  as  the  Cloydc.  The 
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lake  itself  has  but  few  islands  in  it,  but  it  is 
said  these  are  densely  populated  by  a  race  en- 
tirely different  from  those  near  the  borders  of 
the  lake.  Pelicans  are  numerous,  as  also  fish  ; 
some  of  which  resemble  perch  and  carp,  and 
weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  There 
are  likewise  a  great  number  of  elephants,  al- 
though of  a  much  smaller  description  than 
those  nearer  the  colony.  The  natives,  whose 
language  was  unlike  any  known  dialect  spo- 
ken by  the  other  tribes  in  South  Africa,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  to  be 
much  afflicted  with  pulmonary  disease. 


For"The  Friend.  " 

RESIGNATION. 

When  we  are  in  situations  uncongenial  to 
us  and  averse  to  our  inclinations,  and  from 
which  we  cannot  see  immediate  relief,  it  is 
wise  to  seek  after  a  quiet  and  passive  frame  of 
mind.  In  this  state  we  may  be  enabled  to  lay 
our  cause  and  our  troubles  before  the  Lord, 
seeking  after  patience,  and  looking  to  him, 
still  to  uphold  and  support  us,  as  in  times 
past,  confiding  in  the  comforting  belief  that 
He  who  has  been  with  us  in  the  six  troubles, 
will  not  forsake  us  in  the  seventh,  while  integ- 
rity and  faithfulness  are  continued  on  our 
part. 

To  be  restless  under  afflictions  and  to  look 
back  upon  past  events  with  regret  which  were 
out  of  our  power  to  control,  is  very  unlikely 
to  relieve  us  ;  but  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
the  will  of  Providence  in  every  dispensation,  is 
often  attended  with  a  solacing  belief  which 
past  experience  confirms,  that  mercy  awaits  us 
in  the  future,  and  that  no  greater  affliction 
will  be  permitted  to  overtake  us  than  we  shall 
be  enabled  properly  to  bear.  And  above 
every  other  consideration  it  seems  desirable 
that  we  endeavour  to  dwell  lowly  enough  in 
spirit,  to  profit  by  all  the  varying  afflictions 
which  are  inseparable  to  this  probationary 
scene.  As  the  muscular  and  intellectual  de- 
velopments when  successful  may  be  very  much 
attributed  to  their  being  often  called  into  use; 
so  do  the  Christian  graces  increase  when  fre- 
quently elicited  and  exercised  in  the  faithful, 
till  a  firmer  settlement  and  more  complete 
establishment  in  the  blessed  Truth  is  happily 
witnessed. 

To  repine  at  crosses,  to  relax  in  his  efforts 
to  pursue  a  virtuous  life,  and  to  accustom  him- 
self to -dwell  on  every  wave  which  undulates 
his  path,  as  on  a  mighty  billow  fraught  with 
destructive  consequences  to  his  welfare,  com- 
ports with  man  in  the  frailty  of  his  nature; 
but  as  he  looks  upon  One  who  is  able  entirely 
to  control  every  occurrence,  endeavouring  to 
dwell  in  patience  and  resignation  under  the 
directing  power  of  a  blessed  Creator,  these 
apparently  mighty  billows  many  times,  from 
a  deceptive  sight  and  imagination,  may  sink 
away  in  his  view  to  their  real  magnitude,  and 
appear  as  gentle  waves  which  are  necessarily 
attendant  upon  his  course,  and  produced  by  the 
same  auspicious  influence  which  impels  him  to 
the  haven  of  eternal  rest. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLBY. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times.") 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

Jacob  Lindley  and  the  other  Friends  remain- 
ed all  night  at  Albany,  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  manner  in  which 
funerals  were  then  conducted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place.  Jacob  says,  the  women 
do  not  "attend  the  corpse  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tive to  the  grave.  The  females  assemble  at 
the  house,  and  immediately  after  the  coffin  is 
borne  out,  they  proceed  to  eat  cakes,  drink 
wine,  and  smoke  tobacco,  for  a  short  time  ; 
and  then  all  clear  out  before  the  men  return. 
The  men  resume  the  feast,  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decease  of  their  neighbour  or 
friend,  regale  themselves  and  return  home." 

The  preparations  made  for  the  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking  of  those  who  attend 
funerals,  are  certainly  much  out  of  place  at 
such  times.  They  originated  perhaps  in  hos- 
pitable feelings,  supposing  that  such  as  were 
from  a  distance  would  need  some  refreshment. 
They  soon  however  degenerated  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  these  solemn  occasions  for 
coming  together  became  known  and  sought 
for  as  affording  opportunities  for  gluttony  and 
intemperance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  all 
truly  Christian  communities,  the  habit  of  pro- 
viding largely  of  food  or  drink  on  occasion  of 
a  funeral,  is  becoming  less  common. 

At  Schenectady  the  travellers  took  boats  and 
went  up  the  Mohawk,  the  land  along  which 
was  fertile,  and  the  scenery  fine.  Jacob  says, 
"  Passed  by  many  peaks  and  points  of  land, 
memorable  for  having  forts  and  fortifications 
in  time  of  war  ;  particularly  the  old  residence 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose  mansion-house 
is  now  in  ruins, — the  lands  confiscated,  and  in 
the  possession  of  strangers.  This  estate  was 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Indians  by 
chicanery.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
most  extensive  worldly  possessions,  more  es- 
pecially when  obtained  through  unrighteous 
channels.  This  day  we  passed  a  rock  pro- 
jecting out  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  whereon 
was  painted,  with  great  ingenuity,  in  red  col- 
ours, a  canoe  with  the  representation  of  seven 
men  in  it.  [This  painting]  is  said  to  be  done 
annually  by  Indians,  who  come  several  hun- 
dred miles  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate the  slaughter  of  seven  Indians,  who 
went  off  from  that  neighbourhood  in  some  for- 
mer wars,  and  were  all  destroyed." 

Jacob  tells  us  that  in  passing  along,  they 
met  with  many  whose  relations  and  near  con- 
nections were  killed  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  by  the  refugees  under  the  command  of 
John  Johnson,  son  of  the  William  before 
named.  The  old  fortifications,  blockhouses 
and  forts  around,  appeared  to  Jacob  to  afford 
but  a  weak  defence,  and  he  says  breathing 
aspirations  were  raised  in  him  that  he  might 
"  become  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  whose  walls 
are  salvation,  and  whose  light  and  glory  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is." 

On  their  way  one  windy  day  they  landed 
from  their  boats  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the 


border  of  Oneida  lake.  In  the  evening  the; 
were  visited  by  a  number  of  Indians,  amon; 
whom  was  one  named  Beech  Tree,  or  Kinj 
Doe.  Me  told  them  he  had  heard  they  wer 
there,  "  and  with  trembling  knees  leaning  oi 
his  staff,  he  had  come  to  see  them.  As  the] 
were  in  the  work  of  peace,  he  rejoiced  to  se< 
them  on  that  errand,  and  he  hoped  the  Grea 
Spirit  would  bless  their  endeavours,  which  h 
united  with.  He  did  not  know  what  he  livei 
for,  except  it  was  to  see  it."  After  the  Indi 
ans  had  left  them,  the  wind  subsiding,  the] 
took  down  their  tents  and  hurried  on  boan 
their  vessels.  "  The  lake  was  smooth,  an< 
the  moon  shining.  We  went  with  our  oar 
beautifully,  about  twelve  miles.  Suddenh 
there  appeared  a  cloud  rising  in  the  south 
west,  which  soon  spread,  and  obscured  th< 
light  of  the  moon.  It  began  to  rain,  with  i 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  the  scene  was  soor 
changed  from  serenity  and  calmness  inlo  i 
foaming  tempest.  Our  little  fleet  got  scatter 
ed  ;  the  swells  became  so  great  as  to  rendei 
oars  useless.  The  water  being  shoal,  and  th< 
shore  rocky,  we  durst  not  attempt  to  run  in 
Our  boatmen  proposed  to  raise  the  mast,  an< 
hoist  sail ;  which  with  great  difficulty,  frorr 
the  beating  of  the  waves  and  the  extreme  dark- 
ness, was  effected.  '  After  which,  our  1  i ttlc 
bark  ran  violently  before  the  wind,  rocking 
over  the  swells  like  a  tub  on  the  water.  Bu 
through  the  providence  of  Almighty  power 
about  break  of  day  we  got  into  the  mouth  o: 
Oneida  river,  though  several  of  our  boats  die 
not  arrive  for  some  hours  after.  This  lake  1 
about  thirty  miles  long  and  eight  wide.  Ir 
crossing  which,  I  underwent  a  close  and  search 
ing  baptism,  not  only  respecting  the  presen 
embassy,  but  all  the  actions  of  my  life  ;  fo 
eternity  appeared  very  near." 

Jacob  could  doubtless  amid  all  his  inwan 
cogitations  trust  in  the  Lord  for  succour 
knowing  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  what  hi 
believed  to  be  his  religious  duty  that  he  wa: 
then  in  apparent  danger.  The  feeling  of  bein< 
in  his  proper  place,  would  take  away  from  th< 
fear  of  death.  Very  different  were  his  feel 
ings  from  those  of  our  dear  Friend  Anthon] 
Benezet,  who  being  at  one  time  persuaded  t< 
go  down  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  with 
out  having  any  call  of  duty,  or  necessary  bu 
siness  there  to  attend  to,  was  caught  in  i 
violent  storm.  As  he  looked  at  the  sea  an 
saw  the  storm  ramnK,  and  looked  on  the  ves 
sel  and  perceived  the  sickness  and  distress  o 
the  passengers,  the  sense  of  impending  dange 
drove  him  to  consider  where  he  was,  and  wlr 
he  was  there,  and  forced  from  him  the  inwar 
ejaculation,  "  Dear  me!  what  business  have 
here?" 

I  remember  to  have  read  of  a  person  wh 
was  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel  about  leavinj 
England  for  France,  and  did  not  notice  he 
actual  departure  from  the  wharf.  When  h 
came  on  deck  to  go  ashore,  he  found  himse 
fairly  at  sea,  and  having  in  vain  tried  to  per 
suade  the  captain  to  place  him  on  land,  he  ni 
about  the  vessel  in  distress,  exclaiming,  " 
have  no  right  to  be  here  !"  Doubtless  th 
same  kind  of  feeling  has  been  experienced  b; 
many,  when  brought  into  trial  and  trouble 
The  sense  of  having  run  into  them  withoi 
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being  sent,  has  added  bitterness  to  sorrow,  and 
feartulness  to  danger.  On  the  contrary,  the 
feeling  that  it  was  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will 
which  has  brought  on  the  Christian  the  trial, 
the  dirticuliy,  the  suffering,  the  danger,  will 
hnve  a  tendency  to  sustain  him  under  them, 
and  to  enable  him  to  bclievo  that  all  things 
will  work  his  furtherance  in  good. 

In  prison-houses,  at  the  whipping-post,  nt 
the  scaffold,  on  the  bed  of  death,  the  sense  of 
the  Lord's  approving  presence  has  made  many 
to  rejoice  and  bless  his  name,  that  they  had 
been  created, — that  they  were  then  and  there 
suffering  according  to  his  will.  What  to  our 
ancient  worthy  Friend  Anthony  Palrickson, 
w;is  (he  affliction  of  the  body,  when  he  could 
exclaim,  "  The  Lord  hath  given  me  assurance 
of  that  blessed  inheritance  that  never  will  have 
end."  Strong  was  the  faith, — holy  was  the 
hope,  and  glorious  the  assurance  that  animated 
Margaret  Mollison,  when  according  to  the 
Lord's  will  she  was  about  to  depart,  from  her 
eari lily  tabernacle.  To  her  physician  who 
tried  to  encourage  her  to  believe  that  she  should 
recover,  and  who  told  her  not  to  fear,  she 
said,  "  Fear !  I  have  no  cause  !  My  Advocate 
is  with  the  Father,  and  my  peace  is  made  ;  I 
lin  feeding  at  a  table  none  of  you  perceivelh. 
My  eternal  joy  is  already  begun  !" 

So  abiding  was  the  holy  feeling  of  the  Lord's 
ipprobation  with  Mary  Dyer,  for  a  few  days 
before  her  execution, — so  joyful  the  flow  of 
leace  that  poured  through  her  soul,  that  as 
she  ascended  the  ladder  to  suffer,  she  could,  as 
i  living  testimony  to  her  Saviour's  grace  and 
nercy,  declare,  "  I  have  been  in  paradise 
[these  several  days!"  She  was  there  in  the 
lord's  will, — she  was  suffering  for  his  Truth, 
!—  the  strength  of  earthly  ties  were  dissolving, 
'ind  through  his  mercy  she  was  made  spiritu- 
[  il! y  to  partake  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life, 
ind  to  know  a  holy  communion  with  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE  WAVES. 

[Embosomed  amongst  the  hills  of  Ulster,  N.  Y.,  is 
.  modest  and  secluded  home,  one  of  whose  inmates 
as  for  more  than  two  years  been  severely  afflicted 
,'ith  spinal  disease ;  part  of  which  time,  her  nervous 
ensibility  has  been  so  great,  that  sound  alone,  would 
ause  her  exquisite  suffering.  Yet  her  mind,  cheer- 
jl  and  serene  amid  all,  seems  unimpaired  by  bodily 
ifirmities,  and  appears  to  live  in  a  region  beyond 
leir  reach.  The  following  lines  are  the  offspring  of 
lat  mind,  and  is  one  of  several  productions  of  a  kin- 
red  character,  which  she  has  dictated  during  her 

ckness. — Q. — Democratic  American.] 

looked,  and  an  ocean  wave  rushed  to  the  shore ; 
.nd  white  was  its  foam-crest,  and  deep  was  its  roar  ; 
ut  scarce  had  it  gained  its  full  grandeur  complete, 
re  it  burst  into  atoms,  and  sank  at  my  feet. 

looked,  and  another  was  there  in  its  stead, 
s  lofty  its  bearing,  as  haughty  its  head, 
/ith  voice  as  tremendous,  in  aspect  as  grand, 
ut  soon,  like  the  other,  it  broke  on  the  strand. 

gain,  I  looked  over  the  fathomless  deep, 
/here  the  ocean  seemed  rocking  her  wavelets  to 
sleep ; 

ut  restless,  and  changeful,  the  mighty  to  be, 
f  ere  still  borne  along  by  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

nd  each  as  it  rose,  ere  it  broke  on  the  shore, 
/hen  proudest  in  form,  and  when  loudest  in  roar, 


Seamed  to  utter  this  language,  "Whoe'er  was  like 

me  ? 

Truly,  I  am  a  monarch — a  chief  of  the  sea." 

But  crc  it  had  finished,  its  proud  course  was  done ; 
And  it  sank,  to  where  thousands  before  it  had  gone ; 
No  huge  rock  was  needed — the  haughty,  the  grand, 
Was  foiled,  and  laid  low,  upon  atoms  of  sand. 

I  looked,  but  'twas  now  on  the  Ocean  of  Time  ; 
A  picture,  how  vast,  how  absorbing,  sublime  ! 
And  beheld  those  proud  billows,  the  mighty  of  Fame, 
The  nations,  the  kingdoms,  that  live  but  in  name. 

And  these  too,  were  crested  with  foam,  and  with 
spray, 

And  proudly  they  sped  on  their  billowy  way; 
But  Time's  constant  ebbings  were   changing  the 
scene, 

And  fresh  drops  were  added,  where  others  had  been. 

I  looked,  and  the  stor/n  and  the  whirlwind  were  there  ; 
And  the  thunder's  deep  voice  rent  the  terrified  air  ; 
And  billow  on  billow,  were  recklessly  hurled, 
And  strife  and  oppression  seemed  dark'ning  the 
world. 

I  turned  from  the  picture,  but  sought  it  again ; 
I  sought  it,  but  scarce  did  a  vestige  remain, 
For  Time's  restless  current  rolled  hurriedly  on, 
And  thousands  on  thousands  had  vanished  and  gone. 

But  not  like  the  wave,  that  recedes  from  the  shore, 
To  mingle  again  with  the  strife  and  the  roar, 
For  though  changeful  and  transient  howe'er  their 
sojourn, 

They  had  passed  from  its  limits,  and  knew  no  return. 

But  scarce  could  I  miss  them,  for  others  were  there, 
And  the  Earth  looked  as  young,  and  the  sky  was  as 
fair, 

And  the  present  seemed  all,  for  they  recked  not  that 
they, 

W  ith  Time's  ceaseless  current,  must  soon  pass  away. 

They  witnessed  its  ebbings,  they  knew  that  it  bore, 
At  each  heave  of  its  bosom,  its  drops  to  the  shore ; 
But  these  were  but  atoms,  and  other  ones  came 
And  stood  in  their  places,  and  all  seemed  the  same. 

And  thus,  are  we  borne  o'er  Life's  turbulent  stream  ; 
Our  days  as  a  shadow,  our  life  as  a  dream ; 
But  though  brief  our  existence,  we  rapidly  tend 
Towards  where  Time  knows  no  measure,  duration, 
nor  end ; 

Where  each  drop  is  numbered,  and  naught  can  erase 
The  smallest  that  e'er  had  a  name  or  a  place 
On  the  annals  of  Time,  that  have  lived,  that  have 
died 

Unchroniclcd  here,  unrecorded  beside. 

Where  all  have  been  gathered,  the  whole  race  of  man 
Since  Time's  mighty  bosom  its  heavings  began ; 
Yes — all,  save  the  few  that  the  Earth  may  still  claim, 
Their  destiny's  changeless,  their  state's  still  the  same. 

And  this  then  is  Life  !  yet  how  joyous  its  guise, 
With  its  far  stretching  shadows,  its  soft  tinted  skies, 
Its  brilliant  delusions,  its  hopes  of  a  day, 
Which,  with  its  possessor,  the  next  bears  away. 

And  e'en  in  its  beauty,  when  calm  and  serene, 
When  scarce  o'er  its  bosom,  a  ripple  is  Seen, 
The  thick  clouds  oft  gather,  and  winds  wake  to 
sweep 

With  storm  and  with  tempest,  the  face  of  the  deep. 

And  when  all  is  so  calm,  that  nought  whispers  be- 
ware, 

Yet  the  rock,  and  the  shoal,  and  the  quicksands  are 
there, 

And  whirlpools  thick  scattered,  which  silently  lure 
The  thoughtless,  the  trusting,  the  blindly  secure. 

But  is  there  no  hand  to  rule  over  the  wave  ? 
To  shield  from  its  storm,  from  its  perils  to  save  ? 
For  man  is  but  dust,  and  his  efforts  aro  frail, 
And  against  him  the  waters  will  surely  prevail. 


Yes,  there  is  a  Pilot  whose  way  is  the  deep, 
Whose  ear  has  no  deafness,  whose  eye  knows  no 
sleep, 

Who  speaks,  and  the  whirlwind  is  hushed  at  His  will, 
Who  commands,  and  the  waves  at  His  bidding  are 
still; 

Who  calls,  and  the  Ocean's  broad  bosom  is  stirred— 
To  its  uttermost  bounds  that  deep  accent  is  heard  ; 
And  though  small  be  the  voice,  yet  impressive  and 
clear 

That  the  deaf  ear  is  opened,  the  distant  may  hear. 

And  the  voice  is  a  father's  persuasive  in  tone, 
Who  would  seek  from  destruction  to  rescue  a  son ; 
Who  feels  for  his  weakness,  and  calls  him  to  wear 
A  yoke  that  is  light,  and  is  easy  to  bear. 

And  to  cast  off  his  weight  of  transgressions  and  sin, 
That  the  spirit  unfettered  may  then  follow  Him, 
And  be  borne  through  the  waves  to  a  blissful  domain, 
Which,  without  his  assistance,  none  ever  attain. 

And  to  all  who  come  freely,  though  needy  and  poor, 
Their  bread  will  He  give  them,  their  waters  are  sure  ; 
That  bread  which  the  earth  can't  withhold  nor  bestow, 
And  that  water,  which  nought  that  is  earthly  can, 
know. 

And  when  storms  thickly  gather,  and  threat'ning  the 
wave, 

Their  trust  is  in  One  who  is  mighty  to  save; 
And  the  young  in  His  arms,  and  the  weak  on  His 
breast, 

Will  He  safely  bear  through  to  a  mansion  of  rest. 


John  Henderson. — "  He  that  is  slow  to 
wrath  is  of  great  understanding  ;  but  he  that  is 
hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly." — Prov.  xiv.  29. 

It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  John  Hender- 
son, who  died  at  Oxford,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two,  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  as- 
cendency  over  his  temper,  that  his  friends 
never  beheld  him  otherwise  than  calm  and 
collected.  And  as  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  scholastic  attainments,  a  student  of  a 
neighbouring  college,  who  thought  highly  of 
his  own  logical  attainments,  was  desirous  of  a 
private  disputation  with  him.  The  subject 
was  selected,  and  they  argued  for  some  time 
in  presence  of  his  friends  with  candour  and 
moderation. 

But  the  student  soon  lost  command  of  his 
temper,  and  at  length  perceiving  that  defeat 
was  inevitable,  he  so  far  forgot  the  character 
of  a  gentleman  as  to  throw  a  glass  full  of  wine 
in  Henderson's  face.  Henderson,  without 
changing  his  countenance,  or  varying  his  po- 
sition, gently  wiped  his  face,  and  very  coolly 
replied,  "  That,  sir,  is  a  digression  ;  now  for 
the  argument." 

"  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil." — 1 
Thes.  v.  22.  O  what  a  mercy  is  it  when  the 
creature  is  helped  righly  and  timely  to  consi- 
der the  great  advantage  it  will  be  to  him  when 
the  case  seems  doubtful,  to  incline  to  the  safest 
side  of  abstaining,  and  not  only  then,  but  to 
abridge  himself  in  the  extent  of  his  liberty,  not 
coming  near  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  what  is 
lawful ! 


Humility  is  the  source  of  all  true  greatness ; 
pride  is  ever  ambitious,  impatient,  ready  to  be 
offended.  He  who  thinks  nothing  is  due  to 
him,  seldom  thinks  himself  ill-treated. — Fenc- 
Ion. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Is  the  Earth  full  of  Seeds  ?— The  fact  that 
earth  or  soils  brought  up  from  different  depths 
of  the  earth  have,  when  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
air,  become  covered  with  vegetation,  has  led 
many  to  suppose  that  the  whole  earth,  from 
centre  to  circumference,  is  full  of  seeds.  This 
cannot  be  the  case;  but  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, remarkable  instances  of  the  fact  above 
named.  We  once  threw  up  a  lot  of  coarse 
gravel,  late  in  the  fall,  from  a  depth  of  nearly 
ten  feet,  and  early  the  next  spring  it  was  cov- 
ered with  pig  weeds,  which  grew  very  luxuri- 
antly.  The  greatest  depth  we  ever  heard  of 
seeds  being  buried,  we  find  in  a  recent  ex- 
change paper.  In  boring  for  water  lately  at 
Kingston  upon  the  Thames,  some  earth  was 
brought  up  from  the  depth  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  This  earth  was  carefully  cov- 
ered with  a  hand-glass,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  other  seeds  being  deposited  upon 
it ;  yet,  in  a  short  time,  plants  vegetated  from 
it. — Eng.  Paper. 

A  Perilous  Adventure. — The  Ceylon  Times 
describes  the  providential  escape  of  Captain 
Andrews,  of  the  Caroline  whaler,  who  had 
harpooned  a  whale,  and  the  monster  was  fly- 
ing to  the  bottom,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when 
by  some  means  the  rope  caught  his  ankle  and 
whirled  him  overboard.  Descending  rapidly 
in  the  depths  below,  he  yet  had  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  knife, 
but  the  pressure  of  the  water  was  so  great  that 
both  his  arms  were  drawn  over  his  head,  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  get  them  down  to  re- 
lease himself.  Happily,  the  whale  from  some 
cause  or  other,  ceased  to  run,  and  Captain 
Andrews  was  enabled  to  sever  the  rope  below 
his  ankle,  and  ascended  to  the  surface  totally 
exhausted. — Late  Paper. 


He  that  suffers  his  difference  with  his  neigh- 
bour, about  the  other  world,  to  carry  him  be- 
yond the  line  of  moderation  in  this,  is  the 
worse  for  his  opinion,  even  though  it  be  true. 
It  is  too  little  considered  by  Christians  that 
men  may  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness; 
may  be  orthodox  and  know  not  what  spirit 
they  are  of. — W.  Penn. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  19,  1850. 


Houses  of  Industry,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, must  be  one  of  the  best  modes  of  assist- 
ing weakly  and  indigent  persons,  that  have 
been  yet  devised.  Street  begging  is  being 
reduced  to  a  regular  system  of  filching  money 
from  the  charitable,  to  save  a  healthy,  lazy 
class  of  men  and  women  from  labouring  for 
their  own  subsistence  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  it  is  often  an  injury,  rather  than  a  cha- 
rity to  these  confident  drones,  to  give  them 
money.  Many  of  them  are  imported  beggars, 
■who  have  probably  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  the  system  :  and  could  it  be  effected,  a 
house  of  industry  would  be  the  most  profitable 
destination  for  them,  where  their  evil  habits 
could  be  broken  up,  and  their  minds  a  little 


elevated  in  finding  they  could  earn  a  livelihood 
by  their  own  labour.  We  take  the  subjoined 
slip  from  the  Daily  News,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  satisfaction,  that  the  valuable  in- 
stitution is  again  in  operation.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  its  devoted  founder  and  conductor, 
and  we  trust  that  the  means  will  never  be 
wanting,  to  carry  out  in  a  prudent  and  effec- 
tual way,  the  relief  which  may  be  so  extensive- 
ly conferred  at  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  cost. 

"  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry. — We 
are  gratified  to  learn  from  Wm.  J.  Mullen, 
Esq.,  that  this  charitable  institution  which  was 
burnt,  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  by  the 
Philadelphia  Insurance  Company,  and  is  now 
in  full  operation,  and  is  giving  employment  to 
about  240  persons  daily.  A  vast  amount  of 
good  has  been  done,  during  the  last  summer, 
in  the  free  bathing  and  washing  establishment, 
connected  with  this  institution,  about  fifty  per- 
sons a  day  having  availed  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  The  sick  and  destitute  have  been 
amply  provided  for  at  all  times,  and  there  are 
about  sixty  children  who  attend  school  on  the 
premises  daily,  who  are  instructed  by  compe- 
tent teachers.  Groceries  have  been  supplied 
to  hundreds  of  the  poor'  in  the  district  at  first 
cost." 


Some  time  ago,  an  article  found  in  a 
newspaper  arrested  our  attention,  to  the  effect, 
that  an  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  for  the 
introduction  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Island 
of  Jamaica.  We  could  see  no  reason,  why 
the  scheme  might  not  be  found  feasible,  not 
only  in  that  island,  but  in  several  other  of  the 
West  India  possessions  under  British  control ; 
and  if  so,  a  very  important  change  in  regard 
to  that  great  staple,  must  consequently  at  no 
very  remote  period,  take  place,  highly  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  humanity.  By  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  copy  from  the  Inquirer,  of  8th 
ins!.,  it  would  appear  that  the  enterprise  was 
in  reality  seriously  commenced  : — 

"  We  have  received  full  files  of  Jamaica  pa- 
pers to  the  26th  of  September.  The  Cotton 
Experiment  was  fairly  under  way.  The  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  matter,  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  manage  the  affair, 
and  a  piece  of  land  had  been  selected.  The 
Kingston  Journal  remarks : 

" 1  We  are  now  to  ascertain  whether  the 
immense  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  extending 
from  Yallahs  Bay  to  the  eastward,  down  to 
Clarendon  and  Vere  to  the  westward,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  may  be  ploughed,  may 
not  be  turrfed  to  account  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  If  cotton  can  be  grown  at  Pembroke 
Hall  in  Liguanea,  it  may,  we  think,  be  grown 
in  any  of  the  districts  inclosed  in  the  tract  of 
country  we  have  indicated.  We  are  now  also 
to  ascertain  whether  labour  can  be  had  for 
cotton  cultivation  in  Liguanea  without  affect- 
ing the  few  remaining  sugar  properties  in  it — 
or  what  is  even  more  important,  whether  par- 
ties can  be  induced  to  engage  in  cotton  culti- 
vation who  will  not  engage  in  the  culture  of 
any  of  the  present  staples.  And  lastly,  whe- 
ther cotton  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  sufficient 


fo  justify  its  cultivation  on  an  extensive  seal 
The  experiment  will  be  watched  anxiously  at 
carefully' by  all  in  this  island  who  desire 
see  employment  furnished  for  those  who  w 
not  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  a 
without  the  means  of  cultivating  on  their  ov 
account,  as  well  as  by  such  as  are  not  ashar 
ed  to  till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands  c 
their  own  account,  and  to  whom  cotton  cull 
vation  will  recommend  itself  from  compar 
live  lightness  of  the  labour,  and  the  assistant 
the  female  branches  of  their  family,  and  eve 
their  children,  will  be  able  to  afford  in  its  pe 
formance.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  tl 
success  of  the  experiment  about  to  be  mat 
will,  by  inducing  such  persons  to  commenc 
cotton  cultivation,  and  to  pursue  it  with  ca; 
and  diligence,  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blesi 
ings  that  could  be  conferred  on  the  island.' 

"  This  is  a  movement  of  no  little  interes 
especially  to  the  cotton  planters  of  the  Unite 
States." 
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Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

The  Winter  term  of  Friends'  Boardin 
School  at  West-town,  will  commence  on  Sixt 
day,  the  25th  of  Tenth  month  next.  To  avo 
disappointment,  parents  and  others  inlendii 
to  send  their  children,  will  please  make  eai 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superinte 
dent,  at  the  School,  or  to  Joseph  Scattergoo 
Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Philada 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Conveyances  for  taking  pupils  to  West-to\ 
Boarding-School,  will  leave  the  Pennsylvat 
Hotel,  No  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  Sixi 
day  the  25th,  and  Seventh-day  the  26th  ins 
at  12  o'clock,  m.  The  trunk  wagon  w 
leave  on  Seventh-day  morning,  at  8  o'cloc 

Isaac  Hayes. 

Tenth  month,  1850. 


Died,  at  bis  residence  near  Frankford,  Philadelp 
county,  Pa.,  about  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  i 
of  last  month,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Joel  Wo 
man,  for  many  years  a  useful  member  of  Frankf 
Monthly  and  particular  Meeting.  He  had  been 
fected  for  several  years  with  paralysis,  which  1 
much  impaired  his  mind ;  and  for  the  last  yeai 
had  been  mostly  confined  to  his  room.  He  endu 
his  deprivations  with  Christian  resignation,  and  pei 
fully  departed  without  pain  or  struggle. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Erinan's  TraYels  in  Siberia. 

(Concluded  from  page  35.) 

"  January  8. — To-day  at  length  we  arrived 
it  Tara,  where  we  were  immediately  assigned 
i  lodging  for  our  slay  in  the  town.    Upon  un- 
packing our  baggage  we  discovered  the  loss 
if  eight  articles,  which  had  been  laid  under 
he  mattress  or  cushion  of  the  larger  of  our 
ledges.    Among  other  things,  we  missed  a 
iart  of  the  stand  for  the  magnetic  instruments, 
s  well  as  th"  compnss  used  in  taking  the  de- 
lination.    This  was  a  loss  which  was  abso- 
utely  impossible  to  repair.  No  more  untoward 
ccidenl  could  be  imagined,  nor  one  more  in- 
itably  fatal  to  the  entire  design  of  my  jour- 
ey.    [t  was  at  Ayevskyi  Volok,  only  150 
ersls  from  Tara,  that  I  had  used  the  instru- 
nents  last,  and  the  body  of  the  sledge  seemed 
perfectly  secure  that  I  felt  convinced  that  a 
bbery  had  been  committed.    I  accordingly 
aited  upon  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  and 
pressed  my  determination  to  return  forlh- 
ith  to  Ayevskyi  Volok,  and  be  present  at  an 
fficial  investigation  into  our  loss.    A  Kosak 
baltern  was  ordered  to  escort  me,  convey- 
g  a  written  injunction  to  the  assessor  of  the 
ommunal  court  there,  to  proceed  in  institu- 
ng  the  most  searching  inquiries  after  the 
issing  articles,  along  the  entire  road,  if  ne- 
3ssary."    On  his  way  back  the  houses  of  the 
veral  stopping  places  were  examined,  but 
ilhout  success.    At  one  village  M.  B.  the 
lagistrate  was  waited  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
ilisting  his  services.    "  My  interview,"  says 
rman,  "  was  little  calculated  to  give  me  much 
Dnfidence  in  the  co-operation  of  this  person- 
Te.    I  did  appear  to  succeed  so  far  with  him, 
rtainly,  as  to  make  him  comprehend  the 
ttent  of  our  loss,  and  to  learn  from  him  that 
i  there  was  no  money  in  question  it  was  pos- 
ble  we  might  succeed  in  recovering  our  pro- 
rly.    Though  this  expectation  seemed  to 
inish  gradually  before  the  doses  of  brandy 
ith  which  he  fortified  his  alacrity,  we  never- 
eless  took  our  places  in  his  sledge,  leaving 


mine  to  the  bailiff  by  whom  he  was  attended. 
M.  B.  was  of  German  extraction,  an  advan- 
tage of  which  he  liked  to  boast  when  none  of 
his  Russian  friends  were  present.  It  was  to 
this  descent,  probably,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  a  certain  winning  bonhomie  that  he  occa- 
sionally made  available  in  coaxing  the  women 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  villages  through  which 
we  passed,  to  give  him  brandy.  It  was  no 
less  edifying  to  observe  how  useful  his  faded 
uniform  was  in  blinding  the  simple-minded 
boors  to  this  little  weakness  of  their  official 
superior:  an  effect  which  was  obviously  much 
promoted  by  the  sight  of  the  large  and  full- 
toned  bell  that  he  bore  on  the  harness  of  his 
sledge,  like  other  personages  of  importance, 
while  traders  and  ordinary  travellers  must  be 
content  with  the  small  and  common  sort  used 
by  the  post-masters.  The  postillions  and 
horses,  with  which  we  were  everywhere  sup- 
plied, were  so  well  calculated  for  our  hurried 
journey,  that  we  got  back  to  Ayevskyi  Volok 
at  ten  in  the  evening.  It  was  with  very  alter- 
ed feelings  that  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  the 
starost  whom  I  had  visited  two  days  before. 
Here  a  general  search  was  made  without  de- 
lay, and  the  yamshchik  who  had  driven  us  to 
the  next  post  station,  and  a  peasant  who  had 
assisted  in  packing  our  instruments,  were 
placed  under  surveillance.  Singularly  enough 
it  turned  out  upon  this  occasion,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  commit  our  prisoners  to  the  care  of 
one  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  theft;  in- 
asmuch as  the  suspected  individuals  were 
members  of  the  household  of  the  chief  man  of 
the  village,  who  is  always  the  head  of  the 
local  police. 

"January  10. — This  day  was  ushered  in 
by  the  examinationbf  whatever  evidence  could 
be  collected,  as  to  the  supposed  robbery,  but 
without  any  other  result  than  that  it  seemed 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  every  one  of  the 
missing  articles  had  been  punctually  replaced 
in  the  sledge  on  the  6th. 

"  Nothing  accordingly  now  remained  to  be 
done,  as  the  judicial  functionaries  declared, 
but  to  have  recourse  to  the  kissing  of  the  holy 
image,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  which 
has  all  the  solemnity  of  a  declaration  upon 
oath.  The  judge  of  Verkhovskyi  Volok,  the 
next  town  on  the  road  to  Tara,  was  conse- 
quently summoned  to  our  assistance  that  same 
evening,  and  the  ceremonial  was  gone  through 
in  the  presence  of  the  entire  population.  An 
image  was  conveyed  from  the  church,  and  be- 
ing placed  upon  a  table  in  the  open  court,  the 
suspected  parlies  were  then  introduced,  one  by 
one,  and  admonished  by  the  president  that 
none  should  presumo  to  salute  that  image,  to 
which  all  things  should  be  revealed,  unless 
they  had  truly  and  circumstantially  answered 
.all  questions  put  by  the  judge,  and  were  utter- 


ly unconscious  of  any  participation  in  the 
crime  of  which  they  were  suspected.  No 
confession,  however,  ensued.  Nor  was  I  my- 
self more  successful  in  a  public  address,  in. 
which  I  promised  a  complete  anv.iesiy  to  the 
delinquents,  provided  our  lost  effects  should  be 
returned  to  our  sledge,  which  was  left  for  that 
purpose  during  the  night  in  the  open  street. 

"January  11. — In  this  hopeless  position  of 
our  affairs  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  not  a  dream,  when  1  was  visited 
by  our  kosak  Krepikof  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  awakened  by  his  congratulations 
upon  the  recovery  of  every  article  that  had 
been  lost.  With  him  came  a  yamshchik  from 
Verkhovskyi  Volok,  who  had  driven  the  priest 
of  that  town  hither  the  evening  before.  His 
account  was,  that  he  had,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, found  the  instruments  spread  out  upon 
the  snow  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and. 
that  he  had  immediately  taken  measures  to 
restore  them  to  their  owners.  It  was  added, 
in  explanation,  that  the  person  at  whose  house 
we  had  halted  on  the  night  between  the  6th 
and  7th,  was  a  malefactor  lately  banished,  and 
a  man  of  very  bad  reputation  too ;  that  he 
must  have  been  the  thief,  and  was  no  doubt 
terrified,  by  the  strictness  of  our  search,  into 
restitution  of  the  property.  It  was  certainly 
true  that  the  sledge  had  been  left  unguarded 
during  a  dark  night  before  this  man's  house; 
it  likewise  seemed  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  articles  had  been  abstracted  in  a  very  hur- 
ried manner,  as  one  only  of  two  boots  that 
had  been  laid  together,  was  missing  ;  besides, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  booty  seized  upon 
was  evidently  quite  worthless  to  the  thieves. 
Still  there  was  much  to  be  said  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  question  :  the  snow  had  fallen  hea- 
vily during  the  night,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  box  containing  the  compass  bore 
marks  of  having  been  forcibly  opened,  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  nevertheless  perfectly  free 
from  wet  or  any  other  damage.  As  the  in- 
quiry, however,  had  been  attended  with  such 
brilliant  success,  I  felt  but  little  disposed  to 
challenge  the  consistency  of  the  story,  and 
with  a  lightened  heart  set  out  upon  my  return 
to  Tara,  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  custom,  a  commission  with  tho  minister  of 
Verkhovskyi  to  present  a  taper  of  five  roohles 
value  at  the  shrine  of  St.  George,  whom  I  had 
chosen  for  my  protector  and  patron  during  my 
stay  in  Russia." 

Between  Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk  the  first  part 
of  the  journey  was  performed  in  sledges,  but 
as  the  season  advanced  they  resorted  to  horse- 
back travelling,  and  afterwards  to  riding  on 
reindeer.  Our  author  thus  describes  his  first 
lesson  in  this  kind  of  riding. 

"  They  gave  me  a  staff,  about  five  foot  long, 
and  bid  me  mount,  by  means  of  it,  a  full-grown 
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mule  reindeer,  the  back  of  which  was  not  less 
than  four  feet  high,  as,  indeed,  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  Tunguzian  deer.*  I  tried  at 
first  to  mount  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  sim- 
plest way,  that  is,  by  swinging  myself  up  as 
we  get  upon  a  horse  without  stirrups  ;  but  the 
Tunguzes  were  immediately  in  a  fright,  and 
cried  out,  dolefully,  '  You  are  breaking  our 
reindeer's  back.'  And  this  apprehension  was 
well  founded,  for  as  soon  as  the  animal's  spine 
is  touched,  but  a  few  inches  behind  the  saddle, 
it  bends  its  knees,  and  sinks  as  if  under  an 
insupportable  load ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
mount  by  leaning  on  the  deer's  shoulder,  which 
is  alone  capable  of  bearing  a  weight,  because 
the  lateral  jerk,  which  is  unavoidable,  is  sure 
to  displace  the  saddle. 

"  There  is  no  mode,  therefore,  of  mounting 
the  reindeer,  but  that  which  the  Tunguzes  have 
adopted  ;  and  however  inconvenient  this  seem- 
ed to  us  at  first,  the  praciice  of  a  few  days 
made  us  sufficiently  expert.  The  rider,  hold- 
ing the  bridle,  stands  at  the  right  side  of  the 
animal,  and  not  on  the  left,  as  with  us,  his 
face  turned  forwards ;  he  then  raises  his  left 
foot  to  the  saddle,  which  he  never  touches 
with  his  hands,  and  springing  with  the  right 
leg,  and  aided  also  by  the  pole,  which  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand,  he  mounts  into  his  seat.  The 
women  and  girls  are  as  expert  in  this  jumping 
as  the  men,  and  I  recollect  to  have  seen  but 
once  a  Tunguzian  woman  receiving  assistance 
as  she  mounted." 

"Riding  on  reindeer  was  as  new  to 'my 
Kosak  as  to. myself;  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  journey  to-day,  we  both  almost 
despaired  of  being  ever  able  to  learn  it.  We 
.  fell  from  the  saddle  six  times,  at  least,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  improved  rapidly 
as  soon  as  we  discovered  that  the  rider  must 
not  attempt  to  attach  himself  to  the  body  of 
the  reindeer.  He  must,  on  the  contrary,  sit, 
or  rather  poise  himself,  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  body  may  continually,  and  with  facility, 
as  required,  lend  itself  to  a  swinging  motion. 
The  Tunguzian  saddle,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  is  very  wide  in  front,  so  that  the  rider 
can  touch  the  reindeer  only  with  the  soles  of 
the  feet;  but  should  he  attempt,  in  order  to 
keep  himself  in  his  seat,  to  press  his  knees 
against  the  cushion,  he  is  sure  to  fall,  together 
with  it,  immediately,  for  it  is  fastened  loosely 
with  the  girth,  on  purpose,  and  is  easily  push- 
ed on  one  side.  The  practised  reindeer  riders 
acquire  the  habit,  therefore,  of  striking  gently 
with  the  heel,  alternately  right  and  left,  at 
every  step,  just  behind  the  animal's  shoulders. 
This  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  deer,  but  because  the  motion  described  is 
the  surest  means  of  maintaining  equilibrium, 
and  contains  almost  the  whole  secret  of  the 
Tunguzian  art  of  riding.  We  found,  there- 
fore, that  all  difficulties  vanished  as  soon  as 
we  imitated  them  on  the  level  road.  At  the 
same  time,  one  gets  involuntarily  the  habit  of 
using  the  staff,  employed  in  mounting,  for 
maintaining  the  equipoise  in  riding ;  but  who- 

*  "I  must  here  remark,  that  all  the  Lapland  rein- 
deer which  I  have  seen  in  museums  and  menageries, 
were  but  dwarfs  in  comparison  with  those  of  Northern 
Asia,  and  seemed  to  have  lost,  with  their  size  and 
strength,  much  of  their  beauty  of  form  also." 


ever  attempts,  as  we  did  in  the  first  critical 
moments,  to  support  himself  in  his  seat  by 
resting  it  on  the  ground,  is  sure  to  fall  imme- 
diately." 

At  one  place  between  the  towns  last  men- 
tioned, our  traveller  being  wet  and  cold  in 
consequence  of  riding  on  horseback  exposed 
to  a  storm  of  snow,  joyfully  descried,  at  last, 
a  yurt.  Upon  close  inspection,  however,  it 
appeared  to  be  uninhabited.  "All  about  it," 
he  says,  "  was  in  decay,  and  hardly  any 
traces  of  the  flat  roof  were  to  be  seen  beneath 
the  snow.  The  chimney  had  no  smoke,  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  door  was  cov- 
ered so  completely  with  snow,  that  I  rode  by 
it  three  times  without  observing  it.  I  then 
knocked  to  no  purpose  at  the  remnants  of 
mica  panes,  till  at  last  the  whole  window  fell 
into  the  yurt.  That  did  the  business,  for  a 
Yakut  opened  in  a  fright  the  snow-beset  door- 
way, and  saluted  the  Russian  horseman  (as 
he  deemed  me)  with  a  kind  of  voskres  !  He 
then  helped  me  to  alight  from  my  horse,  and 
we  did  our  best  to  kiss  each  other.  He  had 
been  previously  sleeping  very  quietly  in  the 
dark  and  cold  yurt,  but  he  now  went  to  work 
to  kindle  a  bright  fire  on  the  hearth  ;  and  be- 
fore the  rest  of  my  parly  arrived,  I  had  enjoy- 
ed the  chief  advantages  of  a  hospitable  roof. 
The  Yakut  knew  little  more  of  Russian  than 
I  did  of  his  language,  and  yet,  without  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter,  we  were  the  best  friends  pos- 
sible. He  helped  me  to  take  off  my  boots  and 
clothes,  showed  me  how  I  should  dry  them, 
and  set  a  stool  for  me  in  the  best  place  before 
the  fire. 

"  This  hut,  which  is  named  the  Yurt  of 
Nokhinsk,  was  built  by  the  Russians  as  a 
shelter  for  travellers.  The  man  whom  we 
found  in  it,  inhabits  it  only  to  keep  it  provided 
with  a  necessary  supply  of  firewood,  and  for 
that  service  he  receives  flour  from  the  Russian 
store  at  Aldan.  The  light  roof  adjoining  the 
yurt  afforded  our  horses  the  necessary  protec- 
tion from  the  snow,  and  the  company  of  a  lean 
mare  which  belonged  to  our  host.  They  are 
fed  on  a  journey,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  only 
with  willow  twigs,  because  these  alone  can  be 
gathered  without  much  trouble  from  the  brush- 
wood in  the  hollows.  We  took  an  excellent 
meal  of  dried  meat,  snow-water  was  poured 
also  on  some  black  biscuit,  and  set  near  the 
fire  that  it  might  turn  sour.  In  this  way  is 
made  a  poor  kind  of  substitute  for  the  true 
kvas."  "There  was  no  symptom  here  of 
those  had  qualities  of  snow-water,  which  Eu- 
ropean travellers  in  the  polar  regions  have 
thought  that  they  discovered.  During  the 
entire  of  this  journey  I  drank  nothing  but 
melted  snow,  or  tea  made  with  it,  and  experi- 
enced no  ill  effects  from  it.  And,  moreover, 
between  Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk,  and  subse- 
quently during  several  months  in  Kamchatka, 
I  ate  my  food  without  a  grain  of  salt." 


Plank  Roads. — This  kind  of  road  is  now 
an  important  feature  of  American  enterprise. 
There  are  nearly  1000  miles  of  them  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  progress  of  them 
is  onward.  The  Utica  and  Oswego  plank 
road  unites  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with 


Lakes  Oneida  and  Ontario,  and  opens  up  i 
most  interesting  district  of  country  to  the  ad 
vantages  of  convenient  commercial  transit 
We  look  upon  plank  roads  in  America  as  £ 
new  and  important  feature  for  social  and  com 
mercial  benefit  to  our  people. — Late  Paper. 


Cuvicr  and  the  Swallows. 

In  his  later  days  the  celebrated  Cuvier  lovec 
to  recount  the  incident  which  first  turned  hii 
attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history 
While  young,  and  in  want,  he  was  engagec 
as  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Count  de  Hericy 
and  with  his  pupils  inhabited  an  old  chateau 
in  the  Pays  de  Caus,  at  Fiquainville.  Cuvi 
er's  room  looked  towards  the  garden,  anc 
early  each  morning,  he  was  accustomed  tc 
open  his  window,  and  breathe  the  fresh  aii 
before  he  commenced  the  instruction  of  his 
somewhat  undisciplined  pupils.  One  morning 
he  observed  two  swallows  building  a  nest  in 
the  outer  angle  of  his  small  casement.  The 
male  bird  brought  moist  clay  in  his  beak, 
which  the  hen,  as  it  were,  kneaded  together, 
and  with  the  addition  of  straws  and  bits  ol 
hay,  formed  their  future  home.  Once  the 
framework  was  completed,  both  birds  hasten- 
ed to  line  the  interior  with  feathers,  wool,  and 
dried  leaves ;  and  then  taking  flight  together 
into  a  neighbouring  wood,  they  did  not  return 
to  their  nest  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days.  Meantime  some  important  events  had 
happened.  While  the  two  swallows  were  so 
busily  employed  in  constructing  their  home, 
Cuvier  had  remarked  two  sparrows  perched  on 
a  neighbouring  chimney,  who  seemed  to  watch 
the  progress  of  affairs  with  much  curiosity 
The  treacherous  object  of  their  surveillance 
speedily  became  apparent;  for  no  sooner  hat 
the  poor  swallows  left  the  coast  clear  than  the 
pair  of  sparrows  took  possession  of  the  nest 
and  established  themselves  in  it  as  though  i 
had  been  their  own  property.  Cuvier  remark, 
ed  that  they  never  absented  themselves  toge. 
ther  from  the  nest ;  one  always  remained  or 
the  watch,  with  its  sturdy  bill  protrudec 
through  the  entrance,  prepared  to  exclud< 
every  visiter  except  its  mate. 

At  the  end  of  the  honeymoon  the  rightfu 
owners  returned.  What  was  their  surprise  tc 
find  their  nest  pre-occupied.  The  cock  flew 
indignantly  against  his  dwelling,  to  expel  th< 
intruders,  but  was  met  by  the  formidable  at 
tack  of  the  male  sparrow,  which  quickly  re 
pulsed  the  unlucky  proprietor  with  a  bleeding 
head  and  ruffled  feathers.  Trembling  wit! 
rage  and  shame,  and  his  bright  eye  darting 
fire,  he  returned  to  his  bride,  perched  on  t 
green  bough,  and  seemed  for  some  minutes  tc 
hold  an  anxious  colloquy  with  her.  Ther 
they  took  flight  together,  and  soon  disappeared 
Presently,  the  hen-sparrow  returned,  and  he 
husband  began,  as  Cuvier  conjectured,  to  givi 
her  an  animated  account  of  his  adventure,  ac 
companying  the  recital  with  certain  curiou 
little  cries,  which  might  well  pass  for  derisiv 
laughter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  prudent  pai 
did  not  waste  much  time  in  chattering,  bu 
hastened  out  in  turns  to  collect  and  store  up  i 
quantity  of  provisions.  This  accomplished 
they  both  remained  within,  and  now  two  slou 
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beaks  were  placed  ready  to  defend  the  en- 
trance. Cries  resounded  in  the  air  ;  crowds 
of  swallows  begun  to  assemble  on  the  roof. 
Olivier  recognized  in  the  midst  of  them  the 
expelled  householders  making  their  wrongs 
known  to  each  fresh  arrival. 

Ere  long,  there  was  assembled  in  full  con- 
clave upwards  of  two  hundred  swallows. 
While  ihey  were  chattering  in  a  style  that  fully 
rivalled  the  performance  of  many  speakers  in 
more  ambitious  and  celebrated  meetings,  a  cry 
ol  d  stress  was  heard  from  one  of  the  window- 
sills.  A  young  swallow,  tired,  no  doubt,  of 
the  long  parliamentary  debate,  had  betaken 
himself  to  ihe  pursuit  of  some  flies,  who  were 
buzzing  about  the  window.  Cuvier's  pupils 
had  placed  a  snare  on  the  sill,  and  the  poor 
bird  found  one  of  his  slender  legs  entangled 
by  the  cruel  horse-hair. 

At  the  cry  of  the  captive,  about  twenty  of 
his  brethren  flew  towards  him,  and  tried  to  set 
him  free  ;  but  in  vain.  Each  effort  only  serv- 
ed to  tighten  his  bonds,  and  so  increase  his 
pain.  Suddenly,  the  swallows  as  if  with  one 
consent,  look  flight,  and  wheeling  in  the  air, 
came  one  by  one,  and  gave  a  sharp  peck  at 
the  snare,  which,  alter  repeated  pulls,  snapped 
in  two,  and  the  freed  bird  flew  joyously  away 
with  his  kind  companions.  During  this  scene, 
which  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  Cuvier, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  usurped 
nest,  the  tutor  remained  motionless,  and  the 
two  sparrows  never  once  stirred  their  threat- 
ening beaks. 

Suddenly,  and  swift  as  thought,  flew  a  host 
of  swallows  against  the  nest ;  each  had  his  bill 
filled  with  mud,  which  he  discharged  against 
the  entrance,  and  then  gave  place  to  another, 
who  repeated  the  same  manoeuvre.  This  they 
managed  to  accomplish  while  two  inches  dis- 
tant from  the  nest  so  as  to  keep  out  of  reach 
of  the  beleaguered  sparrows.  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter were  so  effectually  blinded  by  the  first 
discharge  of  mud,  that  they  no  longer  thought 
of  defending  themselves.  Meantime  the  swal- 
lows continued  to  heap  mud  on  the  nest,  until 
it  was  completely  covered  :  the  opening  would 
have  been  quite  choked  up  but  for  the  desper- 
ate efforts  made  by  the  sparrows,  who,  by 
several  convulsive  shocks  contrived  to  shake 
off  some  of  the  pellets.  But  a  detachment  of 
the  implacable  swallows  perched  upon  the 
nest,  and  with  their  beaks  and  claws  smother- 
ed and  pressed  down  the  lough  clay  over  the 
opening,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  closing  it 
hermetically.  ,Then  were  heard  from  hun- 
dreds of  little  throats,  cries  of  vengeance  and 
of  victory  ! 

But  the  swallows  did  not  end  their  work 
here.  They  hastened  to  bring  from  all  direc- 
tions materials  for  another  nest,  which  they 
constructed  over  the  blocked  up  entrance  of 
the  first  one,  and  in  two  hours  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sparrows  the  new  nest  was  inhabited 
by  the  ejected  swallows. 

The  inexorable  vengeance  was  now  com- 
pleted. Not  only  were  the  unfortunate  spar- 
rows doomed  to  expiate  their  crime  by  a  ling- 
ering death,  but  they  were  forced  during  their 
torments  to  listen  to  the  joyful  song  of  the  two 
swallows,  the  cause  of  their  execution.  Dur- 
ing many  days  the  hen  rarely  quilted  her  nest, 


she  had  laid  six  eggs,  and  while  she  was  hatch- 
ing them,  her  mate  supplied  her  with  insects 
for  food.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Cuvier 
remarked  that  the  cock  was  busy  in  bringing 
an  enormous  quantity  of  insects  to  his  house- 
hold ;  and  looking  into  the  nest,  he  saw  six 
little  yellow  bills  all  gaping  wide  for  food. 
From  that  lime  it  became  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  tutor  to  watch  the  progressive 
developement  of  ihe  little  family.  Their  yel- 
low beaks  became  black  and  shining,  their 
downy  bodies  were  covered  with  smooth  and 
elegant  plumage,  and  they  began  to  accom- 
pany their  mother  in  her  short  excursions  from 
the  nest.  The  cock  taught  his  childicn  how 
to  seize  their  prey  in  the  air;  how  to  fly  high 
when  the  atmosphere  was  calm,  and  the  flies 
disported  themselves  in  the  upper  regions  ;  and 
how  to  keep  near  the  ground  when  a  storm 
was  approaching,  for  then  all  insects  seek  a 
shelter. 

Thus  passed  the  summer,  and  autumn  came. 
Crowds  of  swallows  once  more  assembled  on 
the  roof  of  the  chateau  de  Fiquainville.  They 
held  regular  conversations,  and  Cuvier  amused 
himself  with  trying  to  interpret  their  language. 
The  children  of  the  nest  were  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  troop  with  the  other  young  swal- 
lows ;  and  one  morning  the  whole  assembly 
took  flight  simultaneously,  and  directed  their 
course  towards  the  east.  In  the  following 
spring  two  swallows,  lean,  and  with  ruffled 
feathers,  came  and  took  possession  of  the  nest. 
Cuvier  immediately  recognized  them  as  the 
identical  birds  whom  he  had  watched  with  so 
much  interest  during  the  preceding  year. 
They  began  to  repair  their  dwelling,  and  to 
stop  the  chinks  produced  by  the  winter's  frost ; 
they  re-lined  the  interior  with  soft  dried  moss 
and  feathers,  and  then,  as  in  the  previous  sea- 
son, set  out  for  an  excursion. 

The  morning  after  their  return,  as  they 
were  gaily  pursuing  their  prey  close  to  Cuvi- 
er's window,  for  they  were  now  quite  tame, 
and  accustomed  to  his  presence,  a  hawk  that 
was  soaring  in  the  air,  pounced  suddenly  on 
the  cock.  He  struck  him  with  his  talons,  and 
was  bearing  him  off,  when  Cuvier  fired  at  him 
with  a  fowling-piece,  which  happened  luckily 
to  be  at  hand.  The  brigand  fell  into  the  ear- 
den,  mortally  wounded,  and  Cuvier  hastened 
to  relieve  his  poor  little  friend.  The  swallow 
was  seriously  wounded  ;  the  hawk's  talons  had 
deeply  pierced  his  sides,  and  a  grain  or  two  of 
shot  had  grazed  his  breast,  and  broken  one 
wing.  The,  kind  young  man  dressed  the 
wounds  with  all  possible  care  and  tenderness, 
and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  a  ladder,  re- 
placed him  in  his  nest,  while  the  poor  hen 
fluttered  sadly  round  her  mate,  uttering  pierc- 
ing cries  of  distress.  During  three  days  she 
only  quitted  the  nest  to  seek  lor  insects,  which 
she  brought  to  her  cock.  Cuvier  watched  his 
poor  little  languishing  head  feebly  raised  to 
lake  the  offered  food,  but  each  day  his  strength 
visibly  declined.  At  length  early  one  morn- 
ing Cuvier  was  awakened  by  the  cries  of  the 
hen,  who  was  beating  her  wings  against  the 
window  :  he  ran  to  the  nest.  Alas,  it  only 
contained  a  lifeless  body  !  From  that  moment 
the  hen  drooped  and  pined  away.  She  never 
left  the  nest,  refused  the  food  which  Cuvier 


constantly  offered  her;  and,  literally  broken- 
hearted, died  five  days  after  the  death  of  her 
beloved  companion. 

This  little  history  left  a  strong  impression 
on  the  amiable  and  gifted  mind  of  the  young 
tutor.  It  led  him  to  devote  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  persevering  study  of  natural  history  ; 
and  many  months  afterwards  he  related  the 
anecdote  to  the  abbe  Tessier,  who  was  paying 
a  visit  to  the  chateau.  Revolutionary  perse- 
cution had  obliged  this  distinguished  man  to 
take  refuge  in  Normandy,  and  accept  the  situ- 
ation of  physician  to  the  hospital  of  Fecamp. 
Struck  with  the  evident  talent  of  Cuvier,  he 
engaged  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
natural  history  to  the  pupils  attending  his  hos- 
pital, and  wrote  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice 
of  Geoffroy-Saint  Hi laire.  Cuvier  entered 
into  correspondence  with  these  and  other  sci- 
entific men  ;  after  some  time  passed  in  pro- 
found study,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
of  comparative  anatomy  at  Paris.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  glorious  career  is  matter  of 
history. 


The  True  Worshipper. — True  veneration 
is  not  confined  to  acts  of  immediate  worship. 
It  is  the  habitual  temper  of  the  soul.  Not 
only  when  engaged  in  prayer  or  praise,  but  in 
the  silence  of  retirement,  and  even  amidst  the 
occupations  of  the  world,  the  Divine  Being 
dwells  upon  his  thoughts.  No  place,  and  no 
object,  appears  to  him  void  of  God.  On  the 
works  of  Nature  he  views  the  impression  of 
his  hand  ;  and  in  the  actions  of  men  he  traces 
the  operations  of  his  Providence.  Whatever 
he  beholds  on  earth,  that  is  beautiful  or  fair, 
that  is  great  or  good,  he  refers  to  God,  as  to 
the  supreme  origin  of  all  the  excellence  which, 
is  scattered  throughout  his  works.  From 
these  effects,  he  rises  to  the  first  cause.  From 
those  streams  he  ascends  to  the  fountain 
whence  they  flow.  By  those  rays,  he  is  led 
to  that  eternal  source  of  light  in  which  they 
centre. — Blair. 

Communicated. 

The  Quakers  during  the  American  War. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

Thinking  the  following  from  Howitt's  Coun- 
try Year  Book,  might  be  interesting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  send  it.  M. 

George  Dillwyn  was  an  American,  a  re- 
markable preacher  among  the  Quakers.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  he  came  over  to  this  country 
[Fngland]  on  what  wo  have  already  said  is 
termed  a  "  religious  visit,"  and  being  in  Corn- 
wall  when  I  was  there,  and  at  George  Fox's, 
in  Falmouth — our  aged  relative  still  narrates 
— soon  became  an  object  of  great  attraction, 
not  only  from  his  powerful  preaching,  but 
from  his  extraordinary  gift  in  conversation, 
which  he  made  singula i ly  interesting  from 
the  introduction  of  curious  passages  in  his 
own  life  and  experience.  His  company  was 
so  much  sought  after,  that  a  genet ul  invita- 
tion was  given  by  his  hospitable  and  wealthy 
entertainer,  to  all  the  Friends  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  to  come  and  sec  and  hear  him  ; 
and  evening  by  evening  their  rooms  were 
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crowded  by  visiters,  who  sat  on  seats  side  by 
side,  ns  in  n  public  lecture  room.  Among 
other  things,  he  related  that  during  the  time 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  one  of  the  armies 
passing  through  a  district  in  which  a  great 
number  of  Friends  resided,  food  was  demand- 
ed from  the  inhabitants,  which  was  given  to 
them.  The  following  day  the  adverse  army 
came  up  in  pursuit,  and  stripped  them  of  every 
kind  of  provision  that  remained  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  strait  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
that  absolute  famine  was  before  them.  Their 
sufferings  were  extreme  as  day  after  day  went 
on,  and  no  prospect  of  relief  was  afforded 
them.  Death  seemed  to  stare  them  in  the 
face,  and  many  a  one  was  ready  to  despair; 
the  forests  around  them  were  in  possession  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  game  which  otherwise 
might  have  yielded  them  subsistence,  was  kill- 
ed or  driven  away.  After  several  days  of 
great  distress,  they  retired  at  night  still  with- 
out hope  or  prospect  of  succour.  How  great 
then  was  their  surprise  and  cause  of  thankful- 
ness, when  on  the  following  morning  immense 
herds  of  wild  deer  were  seen  standing  around 
their  inclosures,  as  if  driven  there  for  their 
benefit.  From  whence  they  came  none  could 
tell,  nor  the  cause  of  their  coming;  but  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  without  resist- 
ance; and  thus  the  whole  people  were  saved, 
and  had  great  store  of  provisions  laid  up  for 
many  weeks.  Again,  a  similar  circumstance 
occurred  near  the  sea-shore,  when  the  flying 
and  pursuing  armies  had  stripped  the  inhabi 
tants,  and  when,  apparently  to  add  to  their 
distress,  the  wind  set  in  with  such  unusual 
violence,  and  the  sea  drove  the  tide  so  far  in- 
land, that  the  people  near  the  shore  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  houses,  and  those  in 
the  town  retreat  to  their  upper  rooms ;  this 
also  being  during  the  night,  greatly  added  to 
their  distress,  and  like  the  others  they  were 
ready  to  despair.  Next  morning,  however, 
they  found  that  God  had  not  been  unmindful 
of  them,  for  the  tide  had  brought  up  with 
it  a  most  extraordinary  shoal  of  mackerel, 
so  that  every  place  was  filled  with  them, 
where  they  remained  ready  taken  without  net 
or  skill  of  man,  a  bountiful  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  people  till  other  relief  could  be 
obtained. 

Another  incident  he  related,  which  occurred 
in  one  of  the  back  settlements,  when  the  Indi- 
ans had  been  employed  to  burn  the  dwellings 
of  the  settlers,  and  cruelly  to  murder  the  peo- 
ple. One  of  those  solitary  habitations  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  Friend's  family.  They 
lived  in  such  secure  simplicity,  that  they  had 
hitherto  had  no  apprehension  of  danger,  and 
used  neither  bar  nor  bolt  to  their  door,  having 
no  other  means  of  securing  their  dwelling  from 
intruders  than  by  drawing  in  the  leathern 
thong  by  which  the  wooden  latch  inside  was 
lifted  from  without.  The  Indians  had  com- 
mitted frightful  ravages  all  around,  burning 
and  murdering  without  mercy.  Every  even- 
ing brought  forth  tidings  of  horror,  and  every 
night  the  unhappy  settlers  surrounded  them- 
selves with  such  defences  as  they  could  mus- 
ter,— even  then  for  dread,  scarcely  being  able 
to  sleep.  The  Friend  and  his  family  who  had 
hitherto  put  no  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but 


had  left  all  in  the  keeping  of  God,  believing 
that  man  often  ran  in  his  own  strength  to  his 
own  injury,  had  used  so  little  precaution,  that 
they  slept  without  even  withdrawing  the  string, 
and  were  as  yet  uninjured.  Alarmed  how- 
ever, at  length  by  the  fears  of  others,  and  by 
the  dreadful  rumours  that  surrounded  them, 
they  yielded  to  their  fears  on  one  particular 
night,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  drew  in  the 
string,  and  thus  secured  themselves  as  well  as 
they  were  able.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the 
Friend  who  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  asked 
his  wife  if  she  slept?  and  she  replied  that  she 
could  not,  for  her  mind  was  uneasy.  Upon 
this  he  confessed  that  the  same  was  his  case, 
and  that  he  believed  that  it  would  be  the  safest 
for  him  to  rise  and  put  out  the  string  of  the 
latch  as  usual. 

On  her  approving  of  this,  it  was  done,  and 
the  two  lay  down  again,  commending  them- 
selves to  the  keeping  of  God.  This  had  not 
occurred  above  ten  minutes,  when  the  dismal 
sound  of  the  war-whoop  echoed  through  the 
forest,  filling  every  heart  with  dread,  and  al- 
most immediately  afterward,  they  counted  the 
footsteps  of  seven  men  pass  the  window  of 
their  chamber,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  next  moment  the  door  string  was  pull- 
ed, the  latch  lifted,  and  the  door  opened.  A 
debate  of  a  few  minutes  took  place,  the  pur- 
port of  which,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  Indian 
language,  was  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  that  it  was  favourable  to  them,  was  proved 
by  the  door  being  again  closed,  and  the  Indi- 
ans retiring  without  having  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. The  next  morning  they  saw  the  smoke 
rising  from  burning  habitations  all  around 
them  ;  parents  were  weeping  for  their  chil- 
dren who  were  carried  off,  and  children  lament- 
ing over  their  parents  who  had  been  cruelly 
slain. 

Some  years  afterward,  when  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  the  colonists  had  occasion  to  hold 
conferences  with  the  Indians,  this  Friend  was 
appointed  as  one  for  that  purpose,  and  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  the  Indians,  he  related  the 
above  incident ;  in  reply  to  which,  an  Indian 
observed,  that  by  the  simple  circumstance  of 
putting  out  the  latch  string,  which  proved  con- 
fidence rather  than  fear,  their  lives  and  their 
property  had  been  saved, — for  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  that  marauding  party,  and  that  on 
finding  the  door  open,  it  was  said,  "  These 
people  shall  live.  They  will  do  us  no  harm, 
for  they  put  their  trust  in  the  Great  Spirit." 
During  the  whole  American  revolution,  in- 
deed, the  Indians,  though  incited  by  the  whiles 
to  kill  and  scalp  the  enemy,  never  molested 
the  Friends,  as  the  people  of  Father  Onas,  or 
William  Penn,  and  as  the  avowed  opponents 
of  all  violence. 

Through  the  whole  war  there  were  but  two 
instances  to  the  contrary,  and  they  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  two  Friends  themselves.  The 
one  was  a  young  man,  a  tanner,  who  went  to 
his  tan-yard  and  back  daily  unmolested,  while 
devastation  spread  on  all  sides  ;  but  at  length 
thoughtlessly  carrying  a  gun  to  shoot  some 
birds,  the  Indians  in  ambush,  believed  that  he 
had  deserted  his  principles,  and  shot  him. 
The  other  was  a  woman,  who  when  the  dwell- 
ings of  her  neighbours  were  nightly  fired,  and 


the  people  themselves  murdered,  was  impor-  | 
tuned  by  the  officers  of  a  neighbouring  fort, 
to  take  refuge  there  till  the  danger  was  over. 
For  some  time  she  refused,  and  remained  un- 
harmed amid  general  destruction  ;  but  at  length 
letting  in  fear,  she  went  for  one  night  to  the  i 
fort,  but  was  so  uneasy,  that  the  next  morning  I 
she  quitted  it  to  return  to  her  home.  The 
Indians,  however,  believed  that  she  too  had 
abandoned  her  principles,  and  joined  the  fight- 
ing part  of  the  community,  and  before  she 
reached  home  she  was  shot  by  them. 

Selected. 

"WHO  GIVETH  SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT." 

When,  courting  slumber, 
The  hours  I  number, 
And  sad  cares  cumber 

My  wearied  mind ; 
This  thought  shall  cheer  ine, 
Thou,  God  !  art  near  me, 
Whose  ear  to  hear  me 

Is  still  inclined. 

My  soul  Thou  keepest, 
Who  never  sleepest ; 
'Mid  gloom  the  deepest, 

There's  light  above. 
Thine  eyes  behold  me; 
Thine  arms  enfold  me ; 
Thy  words  have  told  me 

That  God  is  love. 


Selected. 

SHE  LINGERS  STILL. 
[The  following  lines  refer  to  the  authoress  of  the 
piece  called  "  The  Waves,"  which  was  inserted  in 
"  The  Friend"  of  last  week.]  . 

She  lingers  still ! — the  weary  years  their  circling  course 
have  run, 

And  birds,  and  flowers,  successively,  have  warbled, 

bloomed  and  gone ; 
And  many  a  bitter  wintry  blast  from  moorland  and 

from  hill, 

Has  shrieked  around  the  sufferer's  couch,  and  yet 
she  lingers  still. 

Oh  'tis  a  sad  and  sickening  sight  to  witness  day  by 
day, 

A  form  once  fraught  with  winning  grace,  go  piece- 
meal to  decay  ; 

To  watch  the  bloom  forsake  the  cheek,  the  lustre  leave 
the  eye, 

And  see  the  pale  and  wasted  form  convulsed  with 
agony. 

And  oh  !  how  cold  upon  the  heart  falls  the  sepulchral 

gloom — 

The  whispered  words,  the  noiseless  tread,  about  that 

curtained  room  ; 
How  mournfully  upon  the  ear  struggles  the  gasping 

breath, 

Which  stirs  a  breast  whose  pulses  feel  the  signet  touch 
of  death. 

But  think  ye  that  there  darts  no  ray  athwart  that  suf- 
ferer's sky  ? 

Does  anguish  also  shroud  the  soul  thus  linked  with 
misery  ? 

I  tell  ye  nay  !  though  murky  clouds  the  prisoned  spirit 
bound, 

Bright  glows  the  vista  through  the  gloom,  brighter 
the  scene  beyond. 

Oh !  her's  is  not  a  common  soul  commingling  with 
the  strife, 

Her  shield  and  armour  may  defy  the  fiercest  ills  of 

life  ; 

The  hero's  boasted  bravery  hath  not  that  dauntless 
power, 

Which  sits  in  smiles  on  huelcss  lips  in  suffering's 
darkest  hour. 
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The  banner  that  above  her  floats  wears  emblems  of 
the  sky, 

The  view  loss  bands  that  guard  her  couch  are  marshall- 
ed from  on  high ; 

And  in  the  One  who  bears  her  up  and  robes  her  for  a 
bride, 

The  true  disciple's  eye  may  see — the  Lord — the  Cru- 
cified. 

As  fell  disease  with  steady  aim  pursues  its  tortuous 
way, 

And  disunites  the  slender  links  connecting  mind  with 
clay ; 

To  her  now  gifted  and  refined,  a  spirit's  lyre  is 
given, 

And  8*mtar  is  the  minstrel's  lay  as  she  approaches 
heaven. 

Perchance  the  nutumnjeaves  may  fall  and  snows  en- 
robe the  plain, 

And  spring:  UB»J  bring  her  bright  young  flowers,  and 
birds  be  gay  again ; 

And  summer  too  with  ardent  lips  may  drain  each 
stream  and  rill, 

Yet  casod  in  cerements  of  pain  that  soul  may  linger 
still. 

Quakeress. 

Milton,  Eighth  mo.,  1850. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of  "Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  39.) 

On  arriving  near  Niagara  Falls  about  where 
Lewistown  now  is,  Jacob  Lindley  and  his  fel- 
low travellers  met  with  other  Friends  from 
Philadelphia,  who  had  come  to  attend  the 
treaty.    On  the  23th  day  of  the  Fifth  month, 
accompanied  by  Joseph  Moore  he  went  four 
miles  into  the  country,  to  visit  the  family  of 
Jeremiah  Moore.    At  this  house  he  received 
an  interesting  account  of  the  dreadful  famine 
that  raged  amongst  the  few  inhabitants  of  that 
wilderness  land  in  the  year  1789.    The  mem- 
bers of  that  family  were  reduced  to  an  allow- 
ance of  one  spoonful  of  meal  per  day,  and 
p.ndeavoured  to  sustain  life,  by  eating  flax 
seed,  strawberry  leaves,  beach  leaves,  mustard 
tops,  potato-vine  tops,  and  sassafras  roots. 
Sometimes  they  made  tea  of  the  leaves.  They 
bled  their  oxen  and  cows,  using  the  blood  for 
ood,  and  paid  for  the  little  meal  they  could 
obtain  a  shilling  a  pound.    One  of  the  boys 
n  this  family  who  was  working  on  the  farm 
)f  a  neighbour,  one  morning  carried  his  half 
amished  little  sister  two  miles  on  his  back, 
hat  she  might  eat  the  breakfast  which  was 
)repared  for  him  where  he  was  employed. 
This  she  did,  whilst  he  had  to  work,  weak  as 
le  was  until  dinner  time,  before  he  received 
.ny  nourishment  for  himself.    At  one  time 
>ne  of  the  members  of  the  family  having 
aus*hl  a  robin,  the  circumstance  caused  the 
hildren  to  leap  for  joy.    With  this  little  bird, 
hey  made  a  whole  pot  of  broth,  not  very 
onrishing,  but  still  better  than  nothing.  The 
.'hole  of  the  settlers  seemed  to  suffer  nearly 
like,  and  no  one  was  able  to  afford  much  help 
d  the  others.    Jacob  says,  "  the  relation  was 
eeply  affecting."    And  adds,  that  it  brought 
j  his  mind  "  the  many  thankless  meals  en- 
jyed  in  the  land  of  plenty." 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
olonists  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 


never  were  subjected  to  a  general  famine. 
Single  families  among  them  isolated  in  the 
wilderness,  did  at  times  suffer  from  want  of 
food,  but  no  general  failure  of  crops  has  ever 
taken  place.  The  early  settlers  have  grate- 
fully recorded  providential  deliverances  from 
the  sufferings  consequent  on  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  food  ;  and  whether  (heir  aid  came  from 
Indian  kindness,  or  from  more  direct  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  power  and  mercy,  they  knew 
to  whom  to  return  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
The  interesting  incidents  here  alluded  to  have 
already  appeared  in  "The  Friend." 

Jacob  Lindley  thus  speaks  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  "  When  I  approached  this  tremen- 
dous cataract,  it  truly  appeared  amazing,  and 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  proclaimed  the  ma- 
jesty of  its  sublime  Architect."  He  and  his 
companions  Joseph  Moore,  and  John  -Elliott, 
descended  the  very  precipitous  side  of  the 
bank  below  the  falls,  to  gaze  upon  the  sheet 
of  water  as  it  dashed  down  from  above.  He 
says  they  found  on  the  rocks  below,  ducks, 
loons,  cormorants,  catfish,  pickerel,  and  other 
fish  and  fowl,  which  had  been  killed  by  being 
carried  down  by  the  column  of  falling  water. 
They  spent  an  hour  or  two  below,  lost  in  won- 
der and  admiration.  They  were  informed 
that  during  the  preceding  two  years  two  per- 
sons had  been  swept  over  the  falls,  a  white 
man  and  an  Indian.  The  white  man  fell  from 
his  boat,  as  it  entered  the  rapids,  probably 
paralyzed  by  fear.  The  Indian  was  lying 
asleep  in  his  canoe,  which  was  secured  to  the 
shore  above  the  rapids,  when,  as  was  gener- 
ally supposed,  a  wicked  person  loosened  the 
fastening,  and  let  the  boat  drift  off.  Some 
one  who,  from  the  shore,  saw  the  canoe  hold- 
ing the  unconscious  owner  glide  along  the 
rapids,  gave  a  shout  which  wakened  the 
sleeper.  He  arose,  took  his  paddle,  struck 
two  or  three  strokes  in  the  foaming  water,  and 
then  conscious  of  the  perfect  futility  of  every 
effort  to  escape,  wrapped  his  blanket  round  his 
head,  and  quietly  laid  himself  down  in  the 
bottom  of  his  canoe.  His  body  was  picked 
up  two  miles  below  the  falls,  and  not  a  bone 
appeared  to  have  been  broken,  which  would 
indicate  that  it  had  struck  no  rock  in  its 
descent. 

On  the  2nd  of  the  Sixth  month,  the  Friends 
appointed  a  meeting  not  far  from  the  falls. 
As  Jacob  Lindley  was  walking  without  any 
company  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  held, 
he  looked  behind  him,  and  saw  two  Indians 
following  him.  They  were  running,  or  rather 
trotting  along,  as  their  pace  is  when  in  haste. 
One  of  them  was  in  Jacob's  estimation,  fright- 
fully painted  jet  black  and  vermillion  red.  The 
face  was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  upper- 
part  on  one  stele  and  the  lower  part  on  the 
other  side  were  painted  black,  and  the 
other  two  quarters  red.  The  tierce  wildness 
which  this  gave  his  appearance,  was  increased 
by  his  dress.  He  had  round  his  body  the 
skins  of  beasts  and  birds  with  their  hair  and 
feathers  on,  and  a  tail  of  hair  hung  down  be- 
hind them.  These  skins  as  he  came  rapidly 
on,  were  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  he  grasp- 
ed his  scalping  knife  in  his  hand.  Jacob 
says,  "  His  visage  was  exceedingly  fierce  and 
grim.    I  turned  sideways,  and  stood  till  he 


came  up,  I  believe  without  any  visible  emo- 
tion of  fear,  then  accosted  him  thus  :  '  Which 
way  in  such  a  hurry  V  Me  said,  '  Hooch 
King,  Buffalo  Creek  !'  and  passed  along. 

Jacob  had  been  evidently  under  considerable 
uneasiness  as  the  chief  approached  him,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  good  nerves,  and  perhaps  as 
little  liable  to  sudden  or  unreasonable  frights 

O 

as  most  men.  Some  persons  are  easily  alarm- 
ed, and  what  our  dear  Friend  Thomas  Shilli- 
toe  with  his  weak  nerves  would  have  done  if 
he  had  been  in  Jacob  Lindley 's  situation,  we 
can  scarcely  imagine.  Daniel  Wheeler  once 
mentioned  that  when  Thomas  was  slightly  in- 
disposed through  inability  to  digest  the  greasy 
Russian  food  he  had  eaten,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  very  looks  of  the  grim  Russian  soldiers 
even  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg.  He  would 
exclaim  in  terror  as  he  passed  one  of  them, 
"  Why  he  looked  at  me  !"  Yet  how  wonder- 
fully Thomas  was  supported  at  times  in  the 
midst  of  real  dangers.  Daniel  Wheeler  said 
that  on  one  occasion  travelling  by  night  with 
Thomas  in  Russia,  he  heard  the  cry  of  hun- 
gry wolves  following  the  sledge.  On  asking 
Thomas  if  he  knew  what  that  sound  was,  and 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  told 
him  that  it  was  from  the  wolves,  who  wished 
to  have  them  for  their  supper.  Thomas  on 
this  occasion  exhibited  no  emotion  of  fear. 
The  mind  is  at  some  times  better  prepared  to 
meet  dangers  than  at  others,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  condition  of  the  body.  Many  a 
time  feelings  of  mental  disquietude  have  been 
alleviated,  by  eating  a  strengthening  meal, 
whilst  to  dyspeptics,  the  same  food  would  pro- 
duce, or  increase  the  distress  of  mind. 

People  sometimes  fancy  they  are  in  danger, 
when  they  are  not,  and  sometimes  the  imagi- 
nation is  active  in  forming  scenes  of  sorrow 
which  have  no  reality.  Richard  Jordan  once 
mentioned,  that  whilst  crossing  the  ocean,  he 
heard  what  he  deemed  distant  cries  of  woe. 
His  eyes  could  behold  no  token  of  distress, 
yet  from  the  testimony  of  his  ears  he  was  per- 
suaded that  a  ship  was  foundering,  and  the 
sad  sounds  he  was  listening  to,  were  from  the 
perishing  crew.  A  thorough  examination  and 
change  of  position  at  last  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover that  the  distant  shriekings  of  fear  were 
in  fact  the  near  by  quiet  voices  of  the  chickens 
who  were  talking  in  an  undertone  in  their 
coop.  It  oftentimes  happens  that  that  which 
men  transform  through  imagination  into  great 
things,  are  after  all  of  little  more  consequence 
than  the  1  peeping'  of  chickens. 

Jacob  Lindley  and  Friends  took  passage 
in  the  schooner  Dunmore,  on  Lake  Erie  for 
Detroit.  On  the  8th  of  Sixth  month  he  says, 
"  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  south-west,  made 
our  progress  towards  Detroit  tedious,  yet  af- 
forded time  for  conversation  and  contempla- 
tion. There  were  representatives  of  live  dif- 
ferent Indian  nations  on  board  ;  some  French, 
British,  German,  Scotch,  and  Americans  of 
the  United  States;  some  soldiers,  sailors,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  and  farmers.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  variety  of  prospects  and  inter- 
ests, perfect  harmony  and  decorum  were 
observed.  In  observing  this,  my  faith  and 
hope  a  little  revived  in  the  approach  of  that 
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glorious  day,  when  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  yea,  nations  and  kingdoms,  shall 
repair  to  Zion's  holy  and  peaceable  ensign  ; 
notwithstanding  the  many  opposing  strong- 
holds of  mystery  Babylon,  yet  held  up  and 
maintained  in  the  strong  reasoning  part  of  the 
natural  fallen  wisdom." 

(To  bn  continued. 


The 


From  Sharpe's  Magazine. 

Little  Hero  of  Ilaarlem. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Holland, 
a  boy  was  born  in  Haarlem,  a  town  remark- 
able for  its  variety  of  fortune  in  war,  but  hap- 
pily still  more  so  for  its  manufactures  and 
inventions  in  peace.  His  father  was  a  sluicer 
— that  is,  one  whose  employment  it  was  to 
open  and  shut  the  sluices,  or  large  oak-gates 
which,  placed  at  certain  regular  distances, 
close  the  entrance  of  the  canals,  and  secure 
Holland  from  the  danger  to  which  it  seems 
exposed,  of  finding  itself  under  water,  rather 
than  above  it.  When  water  is  wanted  the 
sluicer  raises  the  sluices  more  or  less,  as  re- 
quired, as  a  cook  turns  the  cock  of  a  fountain, 
and  closes  them  again  carefully  at  night; 
otherwise  the  water  would  flow  into  the  canals, 
then  overflow  them,  and  inundate  the  whole 
country;  so  that  even  the  little  children  in 
Holland  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
a  punctual  discharge  of  the  sluicer's  duties. 
The  boy  was  about  eight  years  old,  when  one 
day,  he  asked  permission  to  take  some  cakes 
to  a  poor  old  blind  man,  who  lived  at  the  other 
side  of  the  dyke.  His  father  gave  him  leave, 
but  charged  him  not  to  stay  too  late.  The 
child  promised,  and  set  off  on  his  little  jour- 
ney. The  blind  man  thankfully  partook  of 
his  young  friend's  cakes,  and  (he  boy,  mindful 
of  his  father's  orders,  did  not  wait,  as  usual, 
to  hear  one  of  the  old  man's  stories,  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  him  eat  one  muffin,  took 
leave  of  him  to  return  home. 

As  he  went  along  by  the  canals,  then  quite 
full,  for  it  was  in  October,  and  the  autumn 
rains  had  swelled  the  waters,  the  boy  now 
stopped  to  pull  the  little  blue  flowers  which  his 
mother  loved  so  well,  now,  in  childish  gaiety, 
hummed  some  merry  tune.  The  road  gradu- 
ally became  more  solitary,  and  soon  neither 
the  joyous  shout  of  the  villager,  returning  to 
his  cottage  home,  nor  the  rough  voice  of  the 
carter,  grumbling  at  his  lazy  horses,  was  any 
longer  to  be  heard.  The  little  fellow  now 
perceived  that  the  blue  of  the  flowers  in  his 
hand  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
green  of  the  surrounding  herbage,  and  he 
looked  up  in  some  dismay.  The  night  was 
falling  ;  not,  however,  a  dark  winter  night,  but 
one  of  those  beautiful,  clear,  moonlight  nights, 
in  which  every  object  is  perceptible,  though 
not  as  distinctly  as  by  day.  The  child  thought 
of  his  father,  of  his  injunction,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  quit  the  ravine  in  which  he  was  al- 
most buried,  and  to  regain  the  beach,  when 
suddenly  a  slight  noise,  like  the  trickling  of 
water  upon  pebbles  attracted  his  attention.  He 
was  near  one  of  the  large  sluices,  and  he  now 
carefully  examined  it,  and  soon  discovers  a 
hole  in  the  wood,  through  which  the  water 
was  flowing.    With  the  instant  perception 


which  every  child  of  Holland  would  have,  the 
boy  saw  the  water  must  soon  enlarge  the  hole 
through  which  it  was  now  only  dropping,  and 
that  utter  and  general  ruin  would  be  the  con 
sequence  of  the  inundation  of  the  country  that 
must  follow.  To  see,  to  throw  away  the 
flowers,  to  climb  from  stone  to  stone  till  he 
reached  the  hole,  and  to  put  his  finger  into  it, 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and,  to  his  delight, 
he  finds  that  he  has  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
flow  of  the  water. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  a  little  while,  and 
the  child  thought  only  of  the  success  of  his  de- 
vice. But  the  night  was  closing  in,  and  with 
the  night  came  the  cold.  The  little  boy  look- 
ed around  in  vain.  No  one  came.  He  shouted 
— he  called  loudly — no  one  answered.  He 
resolved  to  stay  there  all  night,  but  alas !  the 
cold  was  becoming  every  moment  more  biting, 
and  the  poor  finger  in  the  hole  began  to  feel 
benumbed,  and  the  numbness  soon  extended  to 
the  hand,  and  thence  throughout  the  whole 
arm.  The  pain  became  still  greater,  still 
harder  to  bear,  but  still  the  boy  moved  not. 
Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  thought  of 
his  mother,  of  his  little  bed,  where  he  might 
now  be  sleeping  so  soundly,  but  still  the  little 
fellow  stirred  not,  for  he  knew  that  did  he  re- 
move the  small  slender  finger  which  he  had 
opposed  to  the  escape  of  the  water,  not  only 
would  he  himself  be  drowned,  but  his  father, 
his  brothers,  neighbours — nay,  the  whole  vil- 
lage. We  know  not  what  faltering  of  purpose, 
what  momentary  failures  of  courage  there 
might  have  been  during  that  long  and  terrible 
night ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  at  day-break  he 
was  found  in  the  same  painful  position  by  a 
clergyman  returning  from  attendance  on  a 
death-bed,  who,  as  he  advanced,  thought  he 
heard  groans,  and  bending  over  the  dyke  dis- 
covered a  child  seated  on  a  stone,  writhing 
from  pain,  and  with  pale  face  and  tearful  eyes. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder,  boy,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  what  are  you  doing  there?" 

"  I  am  hindering  the  water  from  running 
out,"  was  the  answer,  in  perfect  simplicity,  of 
the  child,  who,  during  that  whole  night  had 
been  evincing  such  heroic  fortitude  and  un- 
daunted courage. 

The  Muse  of  History,  too  often  blind  to 
(true)  glory,  has  handed  down  to  posterity, 
many  a  warrior,  the  destroyer  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow-men — she  has  left  us  in  ignorance 
of  the  name  of  this  real  little  hero  of  Haar- 
lem. 


well-clad,  comfortable  mamma,  which  it  le( 
an  hour,  or  a  few  hours  ago,  it  meets  a  poor 
naked,  shrivelling — a  most  deplorable-lookin< 
creature.  It  wheels  about,  and  uttering  a  loud 
tremulous  bleat  of  perfect  despair,  flies  fron 
the  frightful  vision.  The  mother's  voice  ar 
rests  its  flight — it  returns,  flies,  and  return.' 
again,  generally  for  ten  or  a  dozen  times  be. 
fore  the  reconcilement  is  fairly  made  up.— 
Ettrick  Shepherd. 


The  Fire  Annihilalor. — Phillips,  the  in- 
ventor of  this  new  apparatus,  recently  gave 
an  exhibition  of  its  powers  to  a  large  company 
assembled  at  the  London  Gas  Works,  Vaux- 
hall.  After  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
vast  losses  from  fire,  amounting,  annually,  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  to  £2,000,000,  and  the 
inefficacy  of  water  in  quenching  a  furious  con- 
flagration, he  set  fire  to  a  department  of  a  large 
open  building,  filled  with  partitions  and  tem- 
porary joisting  of  light  wood,  daubed  with  pitch 
and  turpentine,  and  hung  with  rags  soaked 
with  the  same  combustibles.  The  flames  as- 
cended, roaring  with  such  vehemence  as  to 
repel  the  spectators  to  a  distance  of  forty  feet, 
reaching,  apparently,  beyond  all  remedy  by 
water,  when  P.,  with  one  of  his  hand-machines, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  good-sized  coffee-pot, 
from  which  a  volume  of  gas  and  vapour  was 
discharged,  extinguished  the  flames  "  in  half 
a  minute  ;"  and  then,  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  noxious  quality  in  the  resulting  air,  imme- 
diately walked  through  the  building  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  A  company  has 
been  formed  to  manufacture  these  new-styled 
fire-engines,  which,  if  they  answer  as  well  in 
practice  as  they  seem  to  do  in  experiment, 
will  soon  make  their  way  to  this  country,  and 
find  their  field  of  operation  in  subduing  flames, 
and  perhaps  fire  riots. — Late  Paper. 


Recognition  of  the  Ewe  and  the  Lamb. — 
The  acuteness  of  the  sheep's  ear  surpasses  all 
things  in  nature  that  I  know  of.  A  ewe  will 
distinguish  her  own  lamb's  bleat  among  a 
thousand,  all  braying  at  the  same  time.  Be- 
sides, the  distinguishment  of  voice  is  perfectly 
reciprocal  between  the  ewe  and  the  lamb,  who, 
amid  the  deafening  sound,  run  to  meet  one 
another.  There  are  few  things  that  have  ever 
amused  me  more  than  a  sheep-shearing,  and 
then  the  sport  continues  the  whole  day.  We 
put  the  flock  into  a  field,  set  out  all  the  lambs 
to  the  hill,  and  then  set  out  the  ewes  to  them 
as  they  are  shorn.  The  moment  that  a  Iamb 
hears  its  dam's  voice,  it  rushes  from  the  crowd 
to  meet  her  ;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  rough, 


Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way. 

A  "  Slate  Reform  School"  has  recently 
been  established  in  Massachusetts,  at  West- 
boro,  similar  in  plan,  we  judge,  to  the  House 
of  Refuge.  At  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
addresses  were  made  by  various  distinguished 
speakers  ;  among  them  Governor  Briggs,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
orphan  asylum  was  founded,  some  years  ago, 
at  Buffalo,  by  the  single  exertions  of  a  pool 
widow. — Late  Paper. 

He  says  : 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  husband  of  the 
lady  died,  leaving  her  with  two  or  three  ch 
dren.  She  soon  became  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  her  duty  to  attempt  to  form  ai 
institution  for  the  support  and  education 
destitute  orphan  children,  and  she  consultec 
wi.'h  her  minister,  and  other  friends,  on  thf 
subject.  Though  the  plan  commended  itsel 
to  their  feelings,  and  perhaps  their  judgment 
they  all  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  th< 
idea  that  it  was  her  duty  to  engage  in  thii 
business — but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  Sht 
finally  determined,  as  she  met  with  no  encour 
agemeut  from  those  whom  she  had  consulted 
to  commence  on  her  own  responsibility,  i 
made  known  her  determination  to  the  clergy 
man  referred  to. 
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He  was  greatly  surprised  at  this,  and  was 
now  confirmed  in  the  impression  he  had  for 
some  time  entertained,  that  the  lady  was  not 
perfectly  sane  on  this  subject ;  and  of  course 
he  endeavoured  to  show  ihe  ullcr  impractica- 
bility of  her  scheme.  She,  however,  persisted 
in  her  plans,  and  immediately  rented  a  house 
at  about  S«00  per  annum,  and  gave  public  no- 
tice in  the  newspapers  that  she  had  opened  a 
house  of  refuge  for  destitute  orphan  children, 
ami  should  be  happy  to  receive  such  as  should 
applv — and  also  that  she  would  thankfully 
receive  donations  for  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Jn  a  few  days,  some  six  or  eight  children 
were  received,  which  number  was  soon  in- 
creased; and,  as  the  number  of  children 
increased,  so  also  did  the  means  of  their  sup- 
port, often  from  unknown  sources.  Frequent- 
l  v,  at  the  expiration  of  one  week,  she  knew 
not  whence  the  means  were  to  be  derived  for 
another  week — but  she  never  experienced  any 
lack.  A  deep  interest  was  at  length  awakened 
in  the  orphan  establishment  of  the  poor  widow 
— rich  and  benevolent  citizens  came  forward 
to  aid  the  good  work — a  large  and  convenient 
building  was  erected — and  hundreds  of  suffer- 
ing orphans  have  been  rescued  from  vice  and 
misery. 

Not  long  after  her  house  was  opened,  she 
called  upon  the  minister  again,  and  wished 
him  to  become  surety,  with  her,  for  a  notori- 
ously bad  boy,  who  was  then  in  jail,  on  a 
charge  which  would  inevitably  send  him  to  the 
State  prison,  if  he  should  be  tried — but  in 
whose  behalf  she  had  interposed,  and  had  ch- 
ained a  promise,  that  if  she  would  take  him  to 
ler  home,  and  endeavour  to  reform  him,  and 
.vould  procure  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  or 
lis  appearance  at  Court,  should  it  be  deemed 
lecessary  to  try  him,  he  should  be  placed  in 
ler  charge.  The  clergyman  was  more  than 
istonished  at  what  he  deemed  the  infatuation 
>f  the  lady,  in  interfering  in  such  a  case  as 
his ;  for,  although  he  might  approve  of  such 
nterference  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders 
vho  had  not  become  hardened  in  crime,  he 
hought  this  was  a  hopeless  case,  as  the  lad 
vas  well  known  as  a  most  vicious,  abandoned 
utcast  from  society,  who  had  for  years  lived 
y  depredations  on  the  community. 

The  good  lady,  however,  actuated  by  the 
pirit  of  Him  who  came  "  to  seek  and  to  save 
hat  which  was  lost,"  was  not  deterred  from 
er  benevolent  intentions  by  any  thing  which 
/as  said  to  her,  and  finally  told  the  clergyman 
lat  she  was  determined  to  become  bail  for  the 
oy,  and  if  he  refused  she  should  call  upon 
Dtne  other  gentleman  who  she  trusted  would 
ecome  her  associate  in  this  matter.  He 
nally  consented  to  accompany  her  in  a  car- 
iage  to  the  jail,  where  they  found  the  boy  in 
ie  most  ragged  and  filthy  condition  imagina- 
le — and  although  his  manners  were  no  more 
repossessing  than  his  exterior  appearance, 
eing  mulish,  and  manifesting  but  little  inter- 
st  in  what  was  going  on,  he  had  a  bright  eye, 
nd  was  of  a  fine  form.  After  the  bail-bond 
ad  been  duly  executed,  the  lady  and  gentle- 
lan  took  the  boy  with  them  to  the  carriage, 
nd  she  explained  to  him  in  a  kind  manner 
er  intentions  in  regard  to  him.    No  sooner 


had  the  carriage  left  the  prison  yard,  than  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  buried  his  face  in  her  lap, 
and  hurst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

A  chord  in  the  boy's  breast,  hitherto  unsus- 
pected by  the  clergyman,  had  been  touched, 
and  he  bc<ran  to  feel  that  after  all  there  might 
be  something  in  this  lad  worth  saving.  As 
soon  as  the  boy  could  sufficiently  command  his 
feelings,  he  gave  a  sketch  of  his  life.  He  was 
then  14  or  15  years  of  age  ;  and  five  years 
before  he  had  lost  both  his  parents  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  disease,  and  he  was  left,  friend- 
less and  homeless.  Since  that  time  he  had 
spent  a  wretched  life,  most  of  the  time  without 
any  honest  means  of  support — and  for  the  last 
six  months  he  said  he  had  not  slept  in  a  house 
— but  in  brickyards,  or  in  any  place  where  he 
could  find  a  shelter.  He  said  nobody  had 
taken  any  interest  in  him — but  he  had  been 
driven  about  from  place  to  place,  without  any 
home — and  as  every  body  seemed  to  regard 
him  as  an  enemy,  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
be  an  enemy  to  every  body  else,  and  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  that  reckless  course  of 
conduct  which  had  brought  him  to  the  wretch- 
ed condition  in  which  they  had  found  him — 
— and,  said  he,  addressing  the  lady,  "  You, 
madam,  are  the  first  person  that  has  spoken  a 
kind  word  to  me  since  the  death  of  my  pa- 
renis."  The  effect  of  this  scene  upon  the 
clergyman  must  be  imagined,  for  it  cannot  be 
described. 

The  lad  became  an  inmate  of  the  kind  lady's 
establishment,  and  from  that  hour  an  entire 
change  was  manifest  in  his  whole  deportment. 
He  had  remained  in  the  institution,  which  now 
numbers  some  90  lads — and  his  conduct  has 
been  so  exemplary,  that  he  has  for  some  years 
discharged  most  faithfully  and  acceptably  the 
duties  of  steward.  Thus,  by  the  Christian 
kindness  of  this  excellent  female,  a  boy  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  society  as  ruined  and 
worthless,  has  been  saved  from  a  life  of  wretch- 
edness and  a  death  of  ignominy,  and  has  be- 
come an  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizen,  who 
bids  fair  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  community. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Immediate  Revelation  not  Ceased. 

In  reading  the  anecdotes,  &c,  inserted  in 
your  valuable  journal  of  "  Thomas  Scatter- 
good  and  his  Times,"  and  also  the  "  Memo- 
rials of  Rebecca  Jones,"  numerous  are  the 
proofs  that  immediate  revelation  has  not  ceas- 
ed, which  serve  to  bring  to  my  mind  a  further 
confirming  testimony.  Mary  Brantingham,  a 
valuable  minister  from  near  Stockton-on-Tees, 
in  the  course  of  a  religious  visit  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  led,  at  a  meeting  at 
Helmsley,  to  speak  to  the  state  of  an  indivi- 
dual, whose  life  and  conduct,  as  described  by 
her,  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to  any  indi- 
vidual, according  to  the  apprehension  of 
Friends,  there  gathered — a  poacher,  a  smug- 
gler, and  exceedingly  immoral  ;  calling,  in  a 
moving  manner,  the  individual  to  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life,  with  the  gracious  offers 
of  pardon  and  mercy.  It  happened,  however, 
as  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  upper  room, 
with  the  door  and  stairs  open  to  the  street,  thai 
a  man  accidentally  passing,  had  stopped,  and 


was  observed  to  listen,  to  whose  case  the  ad- 
dress of  Mary  Brantingham  was  strikingly 
applicable. 

In  the  convincement  of  Mary  Brantingham, 
many  edifying  circumstances  are  related.  She 
was  possessed  of  a  good  understanding,  but 
was  rough  and  wild  in  her  nature;  perhaps 
another  wild  Beck  Jones.  At  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  a  valuable  minister  from  Wensley- 
dale,  she  was  powerfully  affected  by  his  testi- 
mony, and  afterwards  became  much  subdued 
and  refined  by  the  power  of  Truth  ;  the  work 
so  progressing  as  to  impress  her  with  (he  be- 
lief, that  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  in  meetings  ; 
but  so  revolting  was  this  to  her  inclination, 
that  she  put  on  a  dress  very  inconsistent  with 
such  an  appearance,  with  the  design  of  putting 
the  concern  from  her.  She  was,  however, 
afier  much  conflict,  enabled  to  yield  to  the 
requiring,  and  increased  in  her  gift,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  Friends.  In  the  course 
of  a  religious  visit,  she  was  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Friend  by  whose  instrumentality  she  was 
convinced.  He  not  knowing  her,  inquired  of 
her  respecting  a  "  lass"  who  had  been  im- 
pressed with  his  testimony  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  she  came  from.  I  am  that  illass" 
replied  Mary  Brantingham. 

In  transmitting  the  above  for  insertion,  in 
connection  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
continuance  of  immediate  revelation,  I  have  a 
further  object  in  view.  I  have  long  regretted 
that  this  fundamental  principle  should  be  held 
in  abeyance,  and  too  little  recurred  to,  and  sup- 
ported by  facts.  An  individual  who  has  made 
large  references  to  the  writings  of  the  first 
Friends,  down  to  our  Shillitoes,  &c.,  and  has 
read  numerous  manuscripts,  and  heard  very 
many  verbal  relations  at  the  time  when  our 
Emlens  and  our  DiHwynS  were  in  England, 
confirming  the  reality  of  this  essentially-to-be- 
believed  doctrine — rejected  as  it  is  by  the 
learned  of  other  professions — would  be  much 
obliged  by  communications,  either  in  the  shape 
of  references  to  printed  works  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Friends,  or  by  copies  of  manuscripts 
and  original  relations,  bearing  on  the  subject, 
addressed  A.  B.,  care  of  William  Hunton, 
Bookseller,  York.  Z. 


Mechanical  Action  a  Source  of  Heat. 

In  various  ways,  as  by  percussion,  friction, 
and  condensation,  mechanical  action  is  a  source 
of  heat.  When,  for  instance,  a  blacksmith 
strikes  a  piece  of  cold  iron  on  his  anvil,  heat, 
even  to  the  degree  of  making  it  red  hot,  is 
produced  by  this  percussion.  Before  lucifer 
matches  were  invented,  the  son  of  Vulcan  often 
kindled  his  fire  by  means  of  percussion.  Put- 
ting a  soft  iron  nail  upon  his  anvil,  a  few  smart 
blows  of  his  hammer  sufficed  to  raise  the  point 
of  the  nail  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  kin- 
dle instantly  a  brimstone  match.  In  the  same 
way  the  antiquated  tinder-box,  with  its  flint 
and  steel,  was  of  use.  By  percussion,  or  the 
striking  of  the  flint  and  steel,  a  small  fragment 
heated  to  redness  was  broken  off",  the  particle 
fell  among  the  tinder,  and  then  the  match  was 
applied.  We  see  the  same  thing  when  horses 
are  going  over  flinty  or  stony  roads  :  small 
fragments  of  the  stone,  or  of  the  iron  horse- 
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shoe,  fly  off  in  sparks,  being  heated  to  redness 
by  the  mechanical  force  with  which  the  horse- 
shoe strikes  the  stone. 

Friction  is  another  of  the  mechanical  means 
of  developing  the  latent  heat  which  exists  in 
all  bodies,  even  those  of  which  we  say  that 
they  are  as  cold  as  ice.  Take  two  pieces  of 
wood  ;  rub  them  together  violently  and  con- 
tinuously for  some  lime,  and  they  will  take 
fire.  In  many  rude  and  uncivilized  countries 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  inhabitants 
can  obtain  that  necessary  to  human  comfort — 
fire.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  development 
of  heat  by  friction  that,  especially  in  dry  wea- 
ther, carriage  wheels  take  fire.  This  will  be 
the  case  if  the  wheels  are  too  dry,  if  they  are 
made  too  light  a  fit,  or  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, they  revolve  too  rapidly  ;  as  hereby 
the  friction  against  the  axletree  is  so  great  as 
to  heat  to  redness  the  adjoining  wood.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  friction,  oily  and  greasy 
substances  are  used.  Considering  the  rapidity 
at  which  the  trains  on  the  railroads  pass,  there 
never  would  be  a  journey  taken  without  the 
carriage  being  fired,  unless  the  supply  of 
grease  was  large  and  constant.  We  have 
several  times  observed  when  a  train  has  stop- 
ped, that  the  grease  in  the  axle-boxes  has  been 
boiling  furiously,  as  the  result  of  the  heat  oc- 
casioned by  the  friction  of  the  wheels  and  the 
axle-tree.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mechanical 
action  that  when  our  hands  are  cold  we  get 
them  well  warmed  by  rubbing  them  together. 
There  is  no  body  in  nature  so  cold  but  it  may 
be  thus  heated.  Ice  is  no  exception.  Rub 
two  pieces  of  ice  together  ;  they  melt  away. 
Why  ?  Because  their  lalent  heat  is  developed 
by  the  friction  produced  in  rubbing  them  on 
each  other. 

Compression  will  produce  similar  results. 
Put  a  piece  of  German  tinder  at  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  tube ;  compress  the  air  in  it  greatly 
by  means  of  a  piston,  and  by  means  of  this 
compression  the  tinder  catches  fire  instantly. 
The  air  of  a  valley,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mountain,  is  necessarily  compressed  by  the 
overlying  strata  or  masses  of  air,  just  as  when 
a  large  quantity  of  feathers  is  laid  down  in  a 
room,  the  lower  portion  of  the  heap  will  be 
compressed,  or  lie  closer  together,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  upon  it  of  all  the  supe- 
rior portions  of  the  heap.  This  compressed 
portion  of  the  air  is  warmer  than  the  higher 
portions  ;  and  hence  when  we  get  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  two  miles  high,  though  so 
much  nearer  the  sun,  we  find  the  air  cooler 
than  below,  because  the  air  below  is  heated 
by  compression. — Wesley  Banner. 


The  Purchase  of  New  Mexico. — Truman 
Smith,  in  his  late  speech  in  the  National  Sen- 
ate, produced  full  and  official  statistics  to  show 
that  ihe  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia cost  the  Union  $124,038,353.65  in  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  indemnity  paid 
for  the  territory  acquired.  Besides  which  we 
have  the  following  statistics  of  the  loss  of  hu- 
man life  in  the  war  : — The  number  of  deaths 
returned  by  the  officers  of  the  army  is  12,878  ; 
9749  were  discharged  for  disability,  of  whom 
at  least  half  have  died,  say  4874  ;  73,260  men 
were  mustered  into  service  during  the  war, 


and  50,573  were  mustered  out ;  of  the  residue, 
amounting  to  22,687,  20,072  were  returned  as 
dead,  discharged  or  deserted,  and  the  differ- 
ence, 2615,  are  supposed  to  be  dead  ;  of  those 
mustered  out  of  service  it  is  estimated  that  10 
per  cent.,  or  5114,  have  since  died  ;  thus  mak- 
ing in  the  aggregate,  a  loss  of  25,481  lives 
through  this  war. — Albany  Atlas. 


Carrier  Pigeons. — We  hear  from  France 
of  astonishing  results  obtained  with  carrier 
pigeons,  by  the  societies  which  in  Belgium  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  production  of  this  bird 
in  perfection.  They  are  trained  so  as  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  of  France,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  in  less  than  a  day  ;  recently,  a  num- 
ber were  sent  to  Pampeluna  in  Spain,  to  be 
let  loose  and  return  by  flight  to  Brussels.  On 
the  10th  ult.,  the  Pigeon  raising  Society,  call- 
ed the  Visible  of  Brussels,  let  fly  sixty-three 
pigeons  from  Lyons  at  5  a.  m.  Prizes  were 
given  to  the  owners  of  the  birds,  which  should 
quickest  reach  Brussels.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  J.  Vonhselen,  whose  pigeon  arrived 
31  minutes  past  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  the  second 
prize  was  won  by  a  pigeon  which  came  at  39 
minutes  past  2 ;  the  third  at  20  minutes  before 
3.  The  distance  from  Lyons  to  Brussels  by 
railroad  is  about  600  miles,  which  the  first 
pigeon  flew  in  7^  hours. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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We  are  obliged  to  our  attentive  friend  H. 
R.,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  a  packet  just  re- 
ceived by  a  private  conveyance. 


The  "  Roll"  forwarded  to  us  as  an  original 
production  of  the  late  Z.  C,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  one  of  our  friends  in  this  direction  as 
known  to  him  at  least  fifty  years  ago,  and 
reputed  to  be  written  by  one  Rogers,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

As  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
is  a  matter  of  general  interest,  we  give  place 
to  the  following,  taken  from  a  late  paper,  in 
relation  to  its  bearing  on  the  children  of 
escaped  slaves. 

"  The  number  of  fugitive  slaves  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  children  being 
supposed  to  come  under  this  denomination, 
either  of  whose  parents  are  fugitives.  This 
notion  involves  two  errors.  In  the  first  place, 
children  follow  the  condition  of  their  mother. 
The  issue  of  a  slave  mother  are  slaves,  but 
those  of  a  father,  by  a  free  woman,  are  free. 
The  great  majority  of  fugitives  being  males, 
it  is  plain  that  nearly  all  the  coloured  children 
in  the  free  States  are  free  under  this  rule. 

"But  a  more  important  consideration,  and 
one  which  will  relieve  the  coloured  population 
from  a  great  deal  of  this  distress  under  which 
they  are  suffering,  is  this.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  the  recapture  only  of  those  slaves 
who  have  themselves  escaped  from  one  State 
into  another.  An  individual  to  be  within  its 
provisions  must  have  been  actually  held  to 


labour  or  service  in  one  State  under  the  laws 
thereof,  and  must  have  fled  from  such  service. 
In  the  case  of  a  child  born  in  a  free  State, 
neither  of  these  facts  can  exist.  It  has  neither 
been  subjected  to  slavery  nor  has  it  escaped. 

"As  long  ago  as  1816,  this  doctrine  was 
established  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  deciding  that 
birth  in  that  Slate  gives  freedom  to  the  child 
of  a  slave  who  had  absconded.  And  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  courts  in  the  slave  States.  In 
1828,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia,  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  they  were 
bound  to  give  effect  to  the  law  of  freedom  in 
Pennsylvania,  though  it  was  objected  that  il 
might  confiscate  the  property  of  a  citizen  ol 
Virginia.  In  the  case  to  which  we  refer,  the 
Court  say  : — '  Susanna  the  plaintiff  was  born 
under  its  operation  in  Pennsylvania  ;  though 
born  of  a  slave  mother,  she  was  free  ;  and  in 
this  aspect  of  the  case  the  court  is  not  called 
on  to  execute  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
law  of  Virginia,  which  does  not  now  and  did 
not  then  permit  a  person  free  in  Pennsylvania 
lo  be  held  in  slavery  here.'  " 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  O.,  fot 
Jos.  Reeder,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  for  Joshua  Stafford,  $2,  vol, 
24;  for  Robert  Miller,  $2,  vol.  23;  for  Evan  Lang, 
staff,  $2,  to  No.  15,  vol.  23  ;  for  David  Coulston,  Iowa, 
$2,  vol.  24  ;  from  H.  P.  Davis,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  82, 
vol.  24 ;  from  J.  W.  jr.,  for  Amos  VV.  House,  $4,  vols, 
23  and  24  ;  and  for  M.  D.  House,  84,  vols.  23  and  24 1 
from  R.  C.  Evans,  Marlton,  N.  J.,  82,  vol.  24  ;  from 
John  Macy,  N.  C,  82,  vol.  24. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Conveyances  for  taking  pupils  to  West-towr 
Boarding-School,  will  leave  the  Pennsylvani: 
Hotel,  No  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  Seventh 
day  the  26ih  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  m.  Th< 
trunk  wagon  will  leave  on  Seventh-day  morn 
ng,  at  8  o'clock. 

Isaac  Hayes. 

Tenth  month,  1850. 


WANTED,  a  boy  from  15  to  17  years  of  age,  in 
retail  dry-goods  store.    One  from  the  country  woul 
be  preferred.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street, 
at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Haddonfieli 
N.  J  ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  17th  inst.,  Edward  Bettli 
to  Martha  P.,  daughter  of  Blakey  Sharpless. 

Died,  on  the  20th  ult.,  of  consumption,  at  the  res 
dence  of  her  father,  near  Parkersville,  Chester  com 
ty,  Pa.,  Priscilla  Walter,  in  the  30th  year  of  h 
age.  She  endured  the  sufferings  of  a  lingering  i 
ness  with  patience  and  resignation.  The  peacef 
feeling  which  prevailed  at  times  in  her  room,  and  tl 
innocent  and  circumspect  life  she  had  led  from  chil 
hood,  have  left  a  consoling  assurance  on  the  minds 
her  friends,  that  her  removal  has  been  from  an  earth 
to  a  heavenly  home. 

 ,  on  the  1st  instant,  at  the  residence  of  her  n 

phew,  Townsend  Walter,  in  New  Garden,  Chest 
county,  Pa.,  Hannah  Walter,  aged  69  years. 

— ,  on  9th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  husban 
Cropwell,  N.  J.,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Ha 
riet,  wife  of  James  H.  Redman,  in  the  36lu  year 
her  age. 
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Termitidrc  of  West  Africa. 

Observations  on  the  species  of  Termitidas  of 
West  Africa,  described  by  Smeathman  as 
Termes  bellicosus,  and  by  Linncsus  as  T. 
fatalis.    By  T.  S.  Savage.* 

Having  read  a  condensed  account  and  many 
extracts  from  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Smeathman  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
on  I  he  insect  in  question,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
no  room  was  left  for  the  discovery  of  addi- 
tional facts.  But,  residing  in  the  locality  of 
the  Termes,  I  felt  a  desire  to  know  personally 
their  economy  ;  first,  from  motives  of  interest 
in  the  general  subject  of  natural  history;  and 
secondly,  in  order  to  discover  some  way  of 
preventing  their  supposed  attacks  on  our 
buildings. 

As  1  proceeded,  I  noticed  some  mistakes 
made  by  Dr.  Smeathman  or  his  many  copiers, 
which  induced  me  to  record  my  own  observa- 
tions.   Of  these  the  following  is  a  summary. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  visiter  who  is 
familiar  with  Adamson's  and  Smeathman's 
observations,  when  he  arrives  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  is  the  great  sparseness  of  the  Termites' 
hills.  Instead  of  "  acres  so  thickly  covered  as 
to  appear  like  the  huts  of  native  settlements," 
his  eye  may  wander  over  acres  without  seeing 
one ;  one  cause  of  this  sparseness  may  have 
arisen  to  some  extent  from  the  introduction  of 
civilization.  The  visiter  usually  lands  first  at 
ihe  European  or  American  settlements,  where 
the  hills  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  mostly 
destroyed.  This  has  been  done,  first,  from 
the  notion  that  the  insect  "ate  down  their 
dwellings  ;"  and,  secondly,  from  the  superi- 
Drity  of  the  clay  of  which  they  are  construct- 
3d,  which  is  used  for  building  purposes.  At 
no  point,  however,  between  Cape  Verd  and  the 
Gaboon  rivet,  will  the  stranger  remark  them 
"or  their  numbers. 

They  more  frequently  occur  on  plane  and 
fat  lands  ;  making  their  appearance  especially 

*  From  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia, 
rol.  iv.  No.  11. 


soon  after  the  lands  have  been  cleared  for 
planting,  at  which  time  trees  are  left  girdled 
and  prostrate  to  decay. 

The  features  which  first  strike  the  beholder 
are  their  great  size  and  form.  These  have 
been  well  represented  by  Smeathman,  though 
two  hilts  cannot  be  found  exactly  alike.  Their 
contour  is  generally  that  of  a  hay-stack — the 
surface  never  regular,  always  marked  with 
protuberances  and  upward  projections,  often 
not  unlike  "  turrets,"  as  termed  by  Smeath- 
man. 

Sometimes  the  hill  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
mound  having  been  worn  down  by  the  heavy 
rains,  or,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village,  by 
children  playing  upon  it.  In  such  cases  they 
may  be  forsaken. 

When  they  present  distinct  upward  projec- 
tions or  turrets,  they  are  known  to  be  in  the 
process  of  enlargement.  This  is  always  the 
mode  in  which  these  insects  increase  their  do- 
miciles. Turrets  are  projected  one  after  an- 
other, and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  out,  so 
as  to  make  a  continuous  surface.  Within 
each  of  these  turrets  is  a  cavity  which  leads 
down  as  a  passage  into  the  interior  of  the  hill, 
or  terminates  in  some  other  passage,  keeping 
up  a  free  communication  throughout  the  struc- 
ture. When  hills  present  in  their  general 
outline  the  -form  of  a  hay-stack,  they  have 
arrived  at  their  maximum  size.  Their  height 
in  such  cases  is  from  12  to  15  feet  perpendicu- 
lar measurement,  the  circumference  at  base 
from  50  to  60  feet ;  at  two-thirds  the  height,  or 
around  the  base  of  the  "  dome,"  from  30  to  40 
feet. 

The  materials  have  for  their  base  clay, 
generally  strongly  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron  in 
the  recent  state;  after  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
atmosphere  it  takes  on  a  light  colour,  ap- 
proaching a  dull  yellow,  in  some  cases  white. 
There  is  an  admixture,  more  or  less,  of  other 
substances  incidentally  occurring,  as  gravel, 
leaves,  straw,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  clay  presents  a  dark,  slaty 
aspect,  which  is  incorrectly  stated  in  books  to 
be  an  indication  of  a  different  species  of  insect. 
This  fact  is  owing  to  different-coloured  clays 
existing  in  different  localities. 

The  strength  of  these  structures  is  incalcu- 
lably great ;  as  an  evidence  of  this,  Smeath- 
man states  that  they  are  often  mounted  by 
wild  bulls,  and  four  men  were  known  to  stand 
on  one  to  spy  a  vessel  at  sea.  But  more  than 
this,  they  ivonld  sustain  more  wild  bulls  and 
men  than  could  possibly  mount  them.  The 
particles  of  clay  are  cemented  together  by  a 
fluid  excreted  from  the  mouth  of  the  insect 
(not  as  Smeathman  says,  by  gums  elaborated 
from  the  different  kinds  of  wood  on  which 
they  feed).  This,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
atmosphere,  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and 


tenacious  on  the  surface,  added  to  which,  the 
action  of  the  well-known  principle  in  mecha- 
nical philosophy  involved  in  the  arched  form 
of  the  structure  gives  to  it  a  vast  degree  of 
strength.  This  feature  in  the  ceconomy  of 
the  Termes  fatalis — the  strength  of  the  domi- 
ciles— is  a  wise  provision  in  nature.  It  guards 
the  hills  against  the  heavy  wasting  rains  of  the 
country,  and  enables  them  to  resist  the  shock 
of  decayed  falling  trees,  which  so  often  occur 
on  recently  cleared  grounds.  When  it  is 
known  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  natives  of 
Africa  not  to  plant  the  same  piece  of  ground 
two  years  in  succession,  but  let  it  lie  fallow 
four  or  five  years,  and  clear  up  a  new  spot 
every  year,  and  as  many  trees  are  girdled  and 
left  to  decay  and  fall,  the  wisdom  of  this  fea- 
ture will  be  understood. 

On  clearing  away  the  shrubbery  and  grass 
around  the  base  of  a  hill,  several  covered  ways 
or  clay  tubes  will  be  seen  leading  to  neigh- 
bouring stumps  and  decayed  logs.  These 
tubes,  sometimes  12  inches  in  diameter  at  base, 
gradually  diminish,  ramifying  as  they  proceed 
outward.  If  their  connection  with  the  hill  be 
broken,  as  many  holes  will  be  seen,  constitu- 
ting mouths  of  passages,  which  run  in  a  slop- 
ing direction  to  a  depth  of  12  or  18  inches 
under  the  domicile.  These  passages  expand 
into  basement  rooms,  bounded  by  clay  pillars, 
supporting  a  series  of  archwork  on  which  rests 
the  "  cellular  work,"  "  royal  apartments,"  and 
superincumbent  interior  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

The  exterior  of  the  hill  consists  of  a  clay 
wall  varying  in  thickness  on  the  different  sides 
from  6  inches  to  1-|  foot.  Throughout  this 
wall  there  are  cavities,  cells  and  passages, 
anastomosing  and  running  from  the  base  to 
the  apex,  forming  a  communication  with  the 
"dome."  Within,  at  the  base,  elevated  to  a 
height  of  one  to  two  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  central  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  hill,  is  the  apartment  of  the 
king  and  queen,  styled  by  Smeathman  "  the 
royal  chamber,"  surrounded  by  many  other 
apartments  or  chambers,  containing  eggs  and 
young  of  various  sizes  and  stages  of  growth, 
all  supported  by  the  archwork  mentioned. 

It  will  be  observed",  that  Smeathman  states 
that  the  "  royal  apartments"  are  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but,  in  every 
case,  I  have  found  them  elevated  from  1  to  2 
feet,  depending  on  the  height  of  the  structure. 
Indeed,  at  certain  seasons,  this  elevation  be- 
comes a  matter  of  necessity  in  many  localities, 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  royal  pair  would  be  in 
danger  of  inundation  during  the  long  and  vio- 
lent rains  of  that  country. 

Immediately  above  the  royal  apartments, 
extending  across  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  to 
about  two-thirds  their  height,  are  the  "nurse- 
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ries"  of  Smeathman,  a  yellow,  dry,  comb-like 
granulated  substance,  inclosed  in  moist  red 
clay,  so  moist  that  it  can  be  made  by  the 
hands  into  balls.  In  this  substance  are  nu- 
merous narrow  serpentine  cavities  or  cells, 
containing  eggs  and  young  in  different  stages. 
Scattered  on  the  surface  are  perceived,  in  a 
recent  state,  many  minute  white  globular  fungi. 
Immediately  above,  and  interior  to  the  nurse- 
ries, lie  the  "  magazines"  of  Smeathman,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  about  a  foot.  These  are 
a  cellular  arrangement  of  soft  clay,  filled  with 
a  dark  brown  granulated  substance,  supposed 
by  Smeathman  to  be  the  "  food."  It  is  very 
moist,  and  appears  to  be  vegetable  substance, 
comminuted  and  reduced  to  this  state  by  the 
insect. 

Between  the  royal  apartments  and  nurseries 
is  the  first-floor  of  Smeathman  ;  immediately 
above  the  magazines  is  the  second;  then 
comes  the  "  dome,"  a  large  cavity  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  structure.  With  the  dome  there  is 
a  communication  by  numerous  passages  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  hill,  and  thus  a  free 
circulation  of  warm  air  kept  up,  giving  a  uni- 
form temperature  to  the  domicile.  The  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  known  in  the  tendency  of 
air  to  an  equilibrium,  its  ascent  when  rarefied, 
condensation  and  descent  in  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  colder  medium,  thus  securing  a 
uniformity  of  temperature,  are  all  involved  in 
this  peculiarity  of  structure. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Smeathman  respecting 
the  primary  size  and  subsequent  mode  of  in- 
crease of  the  royal  apartments  is  a  matter  of 
deduction,  though  undoubtedly  correct.  In 
small  hills  the  queen  is  found  of  corresponding 
size.  As  the  hills  increase,  the  size  of  the 
queen  and  her  apartments  are  known  to  in- 
crease. The  adjacent  portions  must  be  taken 
down  to  meet  this  enlargement.  This  is  true 
also  of  other  portions  of  the  structure.  As 
the  outer  projections,  or  turrets,  are  sent  up 
from  within,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled 
out,  a  portion  of  what  was  previously  the  ex- 
terior must  be  removed,  to  admit  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  interior  arrangements,  the  nurse- 
ries, magazines,  &c.  This  change  and  remo- 
val must  be  more  or  less  true,  also,  of  almost 
all  parts  of  the  domicile. 

The  community  was  divided  by  Smeathman 
into  three  orders  :  1st,  the  workers  ;  2nd,  sol- 
diers ;  3rd,  the  perfect  insects,  male  and  female, 
or  king  and  queen  ;  a  fourth  order  or  slate  was 
subsequently  noticed  by  Latreille  among  an- 
other species  in  the  south  of  France,  at  Bor- 
deaux ( Termes  lucifugus).  It  was  afterwards 
observed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  incidentally 
noticed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  manuscript 
on  a  Ceylonese  species  (Kirby  and  Spence's 
Introduct.  vol.  ii.  p.  33).  This  was  the 
nympha  or  pupa  state  of  the  workers,  in  which 
rudimental  wings  were  observed.  The  same 
state  was  inferred  and  averred  of  T.  fatalis, 
by  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  adopted  by  compi- 
lers. I  have  never  known  this  inference  to 
be  confirmed  by  any  observer  writing  on  the 
African  species ;  but  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  assert  the  fact  from  personal  observation, 
and,  furthermore,  to  declare  the  same  of  the 
soldiers.  I  have  seen  both  with  rudimental 
wings  distinct 


pupcc  to  be  equally  active  with  their  respective 
larvce,  which  is  not  the  case;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  sluggish. 

Of  these  several  orders,  the  labourers  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  They  seem  to  be 
susceptible  of  two  divisions — larger  and 
smaller  labourers.  The  latter  exceed  the  for- 
mer in  numbers,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
domicile.  The  work  about  the  hill,  such  as 
constructing,  repairing,  bearing  away  the  eggs 
from  the  maternal  department,  &c,  seems  to 
be  done  by  them.  Of  the  larger  size,  some 
few  are  found  in  the  hill,  but  they  exist  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  covered  ways,  about 
and  in  the  objects  of  plunder.  The  mandibles 
of  this  division  are  very  hard  and  strong,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  performance  of  what 
I  suppose  to  be  their  part  in  the  community, 
which  is  the  comminuting  of  the  different  kinds 
of  wood  on  which  they  prey,  and  the  reducing 
of  the  clay  from  which  their  hills  are  made  to 
a  portable  condition.  A  like  division  of  labour 
I  have  noticed  among  the  Driver  Ants  of  Af- 
rica (Anomma  arcens  and  A.  rubella).  Kirby 
and  Spence  are  incorrect  when  they  say  (In- 
troduct. vol.  ii.  pp.  40,41)  that  "  they  carry 
in  their  mouths  a  mass  of  mortar  half  as  big 
as  their  bodies,  ready  tempered,  made  of  the 
finer  parts  of  gravel,  which,  worked  up  to  a 
proper  consistence,  hardens  to  a  substance 
resembling  si  one,  of  which  their  nests  are  con- 
structed." The  amount  each  insect  carries  at 
a  time  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye.  When  the  work  is  done  it 
presents  a  minutely  granulated  appearance, 
like  that  of  the  "  nurseries."  Nor  is  it  alrea- 
dy "  tempered"  ready  to  be  laid.  The  insect, 
when  it  arrives  at  the  place  of  deposit,  stops 
for  an  instant,  and  retaining  its  hold  on  the 
piece  of  clay,  undergoes  a  slight  tremulous 
movement,  more  perhaps  like  the  spasmodic 
action  of  vomiting,  when  a  fluid  being  seen  to 
be  excreted  from  the  mouth  over  it,  the  clay  is 
deposited.  This  corrects  the  supposition  of 
Smeathman,  that  the  cementing  medium  was 
gum  obtained  from  the  trees  on  which  they 
preyed.  The  outer  surface  of  the  work  when 
recent  presents  a  red,  moist,  granulated  ap- 
pearance, but  when  acted  on  by  the  sun  and 
atmosphere  it  approaches  a  dull  white  or  yel- 
low, and  is  highly  indurated,  more  so  than 
simple  clay  dried  in  the  sun  can  be.  It  how- 
ever falls  far  short  of  the  hardness  of  stone  ; 
as  the  hill  is  penetrated,  the  clay  becomes 
softer  until  the  interior  is  found  to  be  so  plas- 
tic that  it  can  be  made  into  balls  under  the 
pressure  of  the  hand.  The  young  of  this  order 
are  seen  of  all  sizes;  the  nympha  of  Latreille 
differing  from  the  others  apparently  in  no 
respect  but  that  of  their  rudimentary  wings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


and  as  they  are  every  season  with  us,  we  will 
here  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  upon 
good  authority,  if  a  plateful  of  strong  green 
tea,  ,well  sweetened,  be  placed  in  an  outer 
apartment  accessible  to  flies,  they  will  taste  of 
it,  and  be  killed  thereby  as  surely  as  by  the 
most  approved  "  fly-poison."  This  fact  may 
not  be  so  agreeable  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  sip  two  or  three  cups  of  this  delight- 
ful beverage  every  evening,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact,  and  any  one  who  has  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  has  but  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  in  doing  so  they  need  have  no  fears  of 
poisoning,  materially,  their  children,  even 
though  they  should  accidentally  drink  the 
draught  designed  for  the  flies. — Providence 
Journal. 


Flies. — Not  a  year  passes  but  we  hear  of 
cases  of  accidental  poisoning,  from  the  use  of 
the  various  fly-poisons  that  are  improperly 
employed  to  destroy  these  insects.  We  have 
known  of  several  cases  within  a  few  years,  in 
this  city,  where  the  death  of  children  has  been 
thus  produced.  We  think,  therefore,  it  should 
be  generally  known,  that  it  is  wholly  urine 


cessary  to  resort  to  these  deadly  arsenical 
Kirby  and  Spence  suppose  the  J  preparations  for  the  purpose  of  killing  flies  ; 


Irish  Emigration. 

The  Cork  Reporter  says  : — Vast  crowds  of 
emigrants  continue  day  after  day  to  quit  the 
south  of  Ireland,  making  our  harbour  the  way 
of  exit.  The  outward  flow  seems  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish.  By  emigrant  ships 
in  the  port,  or  by  steamers  to  Liverpool,  where 
other  ships  wait  to  receive  them,  large  num- 
bers of  our  peasantry  depart.  This  outpour- 
ing of  the  rustic  population  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  Cork ;  similar  accounts 
reach  us  from  the  port  of  Limerick,  from  Dub- 
lin and  Galway,  and  even  from  the  lesser 
ports,  such  as  Waterford,  &c.  To-day  the 
Nimrod  and  Albert  steamers  were  crammed 
to  excess  with  these  poor  creatures.  Indepen- 
dently of  what  went  in  other  vessels,  there 
were  certainly  upwards  of  a  thousand  human 
beings  packed  on  board  these  steamers.  To 
one  looking  from  the  quay,  it  seemed  a  marvel 
how  they  could  have  found  room  to  stand  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  deck  they  occupied. 
This,  by  the  way,  suggests  to  us  the  propriety 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  oi 
these  vessels  to  one  matter — the  necessity  ol 
providing  something  like  shelter  for  passengers 
of  this  class.  It  is  no  pleasant  sight  to  sef 
them  thus  crowded  together  on  the  steamer 
decks,  exposed  to  every  phase  of  weather 
without  either  proper  clothing  or  protection 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  leamet 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Nimrod  at  Passage 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  some  of  lh( 
deck  passengers  on  shore.  In  doing  so,  w 
understand  that  the  people  were  taken  indis 
criminately,  and  forced  to  leave  the  vessel 
their  property  and  friends  being  in  many  in 
stances  detained  on  board.  One  man  is  sai 
to  have  been  brought  out  of  the  vessel,  whils 
his  wife,  luggage,  and  251.  were  detainee 
The  number  sent  on  shore  amounts  to  aboi 
200.  On  inquiry  at  the  Packet-office,  we  ar 
informed  that  the  affair  arose  from  the  fact  < 
a  penalty  being  inflicted  on  the  company  fc 
every  passenger  beyond  a  certain  numbe 
On  leaving  the  quay  this  morning,  a  crowd  c 
persons  without  tickets  forced  their  way  o 
board,  and  that  these  were  the  only  parli< 
sent  out  of  the  vessel. 

The  West meath  Independent  says: — Tl 
tide  of  emigration  from  this  town  and  neigl 
bourhood  continues  to  flow  on  unceasing! 
Not  a  conveyance  leaves  the  town  for  DubL 
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or  Galway  that  has  not  its  quota  of  passengers 
bound  lor  a  foreign  land.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
remember  a  season  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  which  the  spiiit  of  emigration  seemed  so 
strong  as  at  present.  Farmers  have  abandon- 
ed their  -holdings,  dreading  the  workhouse, 
and  in  fear  of  their  landlords,  on  whom,  in  n 
short  time,  the  land  will  devolve  without  a 
tenant,  and  with  little  prospect  of  obtaining 
one.  In  some  places  the  evil  system  of  car- 
rying off  crops  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  several  farmers  have  been  known  to 
dispose  of  i ho  uncut  corn  for  a  comparative 
trifle,  rather  than  remain  to  be  evicted  and 
sued  for  the  rent,  by  landlords  from  whom 
they  expect  little  grace.  If  the  present  extent 
and  class  of  emigration  continues  much  longer, 
there  will  be  but  the  two  classes — landlord  and 
labourer.  Friends  in  the  far  West  have  sent, 
and  are  sending,  for  their  families  and  friends, 
some  of  whom  have  been  for  years  inmates  of 
the  work-house.  And  possibly  the  time  may 
come  when  real  advantage  will  arise  from  this 
universal  desertion  of  Ireland,  for  competence 
earned  there  could  bo  usefully  employed  in 
originating  manufactures,  or  improving  those 
that  long  have  been  neglected  in  this  country. 


Statistics  of  Russia. — The  European  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  cover  an  area  of  99,4S9 
square  miles ;  Transcaucasia,  2325  ;  Siberia, 
208,600  ;  the  Steppes  of  Kirgis,  30,000;  the 
Islands,  1100;  American  colonies,  17,500; 
making  a  total  of  359,524  square  miles.  Re- 
den,  the  geographer,  calculates  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  these  vast  countries 
amounts  to  60,000,000,  and  among  them  50,- 
000,000  Sclavonians  and  4,333,000  Poles.' 
The  census  of  1763;  according  to  Schlozer 
and  Storch,  showed  a  population  of  but  20,- 
000,000  ;  that  of  1782  showed  an  increase  of 
6,000,000  j  and  the  census  of  1835  reached  a 
figure  of  55,000,000.  In  the  European  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  the  population  averages  609 
on  a  square  mile.  The  most  populated  dis- 
tricts ate  those  of  the  central  provinces,  where 
one  square  mile  contains  about  2000  inhabi- 
tants. The  minimum  of  population  exists  in 
the  Government  of  Archangel,  where  a  square 
mile  is  inhabited  by  16  people.  Of  Russian 
subjects  there  are  50,552,000  (88  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Russia)  belonging  to  the 
Greek  religion,  6,744,145  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 3,400,330  are  Protestants,  1,604,767 
Jews,  and  566,32!)  Mohametans.  The  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  various  sects,  or  they 
are  considered  as  temporary  residents  and  for- 
eigners. 151  periodicals  are  published  in 
Russia,  namely,  108  in  Russian,  2y  in  Ger- 
man, 8  in  French,  1  in  Italian,  5  in  the  Polish, 
and  3  in  the  old  Lettish  language. — Kolner 
Zeilung. 


Whale  Fishery. — The  whale  fishery  was 
carried  on  by  the  Giseayans  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  and  afterwards  when  the  fail- 
ure of  whales  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  put  an  end 
to  the  fishery,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  English 
and  Dutch,  who  in  their  search  of  a  passage 
to  India,  came  upon  the  haunts  of  the  whale, 


and  captured  them  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
In  1680,  the  Dutch  whale  fishery  employed 
about  260  ships,  and  14,000  sailors;  but  after 
the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, it  had  so  declined,  that  in  1828  only 
one  whale  ship  sailed  from  all  Holland.  The 
English  whale  fishery  was  at  first  very  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  though  through  a  large  bounty 
bestowed  by  the  Government,  it  so  increased 
that  in  1815  it  employed  164  ships  and  6600 
men,  yet  on  the  repeal  of  this  bounty,  it  fell  oil 
in  1829  to  89  ships,  and  about  3400  men. 
The  whale  fishery  was  early  begun  by  the 
colonists  of  New  England,  and  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  greater  vigour  and  success  from 
the  United  Slates,  than  from  any  other  coun- 
try. From  1771  to  1775,  Massachusetts  had 
annually  about  300  vessels  of  about  28,000 
tons  burden,  engaged  in  it;  and  though  twice 
interrupted  by  war,  yet  the  business 'steadily 
increased,  until  in  January,  1849,  the  whaling 
fleet  of  New  England  consisted  of  580  ships, 
and  barques,  21  brigs,  and  13  schooners,  with 
a  tonnage  of  195,598  tons, — nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States, — about 
equally  divided  between  the  sperm  and  the 
right-whale  fishery. 


Quality  of  the  Flesh  of  Domestic  Fowls. 

The  quality,  that  is,  the  fineness,  juiciness, 
and  richness  of  flavour,  of  the  flesh  of  domes- 
tic fowls,  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
their  size  ;  and  I  consequently  reject  all  coarse- 
meated  fowls,  however  large  they  may  be. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
coarse  and  fine  fowls  at  any  time.  When 
chickens,  if  the  down  is  straight  and  stands 
out,  and  the  body  and  limbs  are  loosely  joint- 
ed, the  meat  is  coarse;  but,  if  the  down  is 
glossy,  and  lies  close  to  the  body,  and  the  body 
and  limbs  are  compactly  formed,  the  meat  is 
fine  :  and  when  grown,  if  the  fowl  is  light  in 
weight,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  flesh  is 
coarse,  but  if  heavy,  the  flesh  is  fine.  There 
is,  also,  a  Jitness  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh  ; 
for,  if  the  meat  is  fine,  the  bones  are  fine,,  and 
the  feathers  are  fine,  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
flesh  is  fine,  it  is  juicy  and  richly  flavoured  ;  if 
coarse,  dry,  fibrous,  and  insipid.  The  colour 
of  the  legs,  too,  is  quite  material  in  judging  ol 
the  quality  of  fowls.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  dark  legged  fowls  have  the  finest  flesh, 
and  are  most  hardy.  Turkeys,  which  have 
the  finest  flesh  of  all  fowls  of  their  size,  have 
black  legs  ;  pheasants,  partridges,  and  quails, 
all  of  which  are  very  fine  fleshed  fowls,  have 
dark  legs  ;  the  game  cock,  likewise,  which  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  flesh- 
ed of  all  the  domestic  fowls,  except  the  wild 
India  fowl  of  Calcutta,  has  dark  legs  ;  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  wild  India  fowl  itself,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which,  likewise  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  fowl.  I  do  not  wish  lobe  under- 
stood, however,  lo  say  that  all  dark-legged 
fowls  are  fine,  or  that  all  yellow  or  white- 
legged  ones  are  coarse,  for  much  depends  on 
the  breed  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  darkest  leg 
which  pertains  to  the  breed,  indicates  the  fijjesl 
fowl.  For  instance,  the  Shanghai  or  Cochin 
China  fowls,  "  of  the  pure  blood,"  always  have 
their  legs  of  a  bright  red  and  yellow  mixture, 


beautifully  shaded  together.  Now,  if  you 
wish  to  select  a  fine  fowl  of  this  breed,  choose 
one  of  the  darkest  shade  of  these  colours.  The 
great  Java  fowl,  of  pure  blood,  uniformly  has 
black  or  very  dark  legs;  and  if  you  wish  a 
fine-fieshed  one  of  this  breed,  select  one  with 
the  blackest  legs.  The  black  Poland  fowl,  of 
pure  blood,  has  white  or  blue  legs.  Select  the 
blue  for  the  finest,  that  is,  select  the  darkest 
of  the  natural  colour,  whatever  that  colour 
may  be.  Fowl  fanciers  always  select  yellow 
legs  ;  but  fowl  eaters,  that  is,  those  who  re- 
gard the  quality  of  the  bird,  select  dark  legs. 
The  colour  of  the  feathers,  too,  has  more  or 
less  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  fowl.  Some 
breeds  have  much  more  brilliant  plumage  than 
others  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  plumage,  we  mean  in  comparison  with 
others  of  the  same  breed.  If,  therefore,  you 
select  a  fowl  of  rich  and  glossy  plumage,  when 
compared  with  others  of  the  same  breed,  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  legs  will  be  the  dark  of  the 
kind,  and  the  quality  ol'  the  bird  will  excel. — 
Late  Paper. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Items  of  Natural  History. 

Sagacity  of  a  Cat. — There  was,  in  the 
house  of  my  parentage,  a  small  cupboard,  in 
which  were  kept  milk,  butter,  and  other  requi- 
sites for  the  lea-table  ;  and  the  door  was  con- 
fined with  a  lock,  which  from  age  and  frequent 
use,  could  be  easily  made  lo  open.  To  save 
trouble,  the  key  was  always  kept  in  the  lock, 
in  which  it  revolved  on  a  very  slight  impulse. 
It  was  often  a  subject  of  remark,  that  the  door 
of  this  cupboard  was  found  wide  open,  and  the 
milk  or  butter  greatly  diminished,  without  any 
imaginable  reason,  and  notwithstanding  the 
persuasion  that  the  door  had  certainly  been 
regularly  locked.  On  watching  carefully,  the 
cat  was  seen  to  seat  herself  on  the  table;  and 
by  repeated  patting  on  the  side  of  the  bow  of 
the  key,  it  was  at  last  made  to  turn,  when  a 
slight  pull  on  the  door  caused  it  to  move  on  its 
hinges.  It  had  proved  a  fortunate  discovery 
for  puss,  for  a  long  time  before  she  was  taken 
in  the  fact. — Couch,  196. 

Water  Hens. — A  pair  of  water  hens  had 
built  a  nest  by  the  edge  of  a  pond  of  water,  and 
while  the  female  was  sitiing,  a  rise  of  several 
inches  in  the  water  of  the  pond  threatened  the 
speedy  immersion  and  consequent  destruction 
of  tWs  eggs.  This  the  birds  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of,  and  immediately  took  precautions 
against  so  imminent  a  clanger,  by  adding  with 
all  possible  despatch,  fresh  materials  to  the 
nest,  and  thus  raised  it  beyond  the  level  of  tho 
increased  contents  of  the  pond. 

Water  Ouzel. — When  the  water  ouzel 
(Cinclus  aquatints)  is  in  danger,  a  favourite 
mode  of  escape  is  to  drop  into  the  water  and 
pass  off  lo  a  distance  beneath  the  surface. 
Some  brambles  protruding  from  the  bank  of  a 
river,  had  collected  a  large  mass  of  grass  and 
leaves,  which  the  winter  floods  had  Boated 
with  the  current.  In  ibis  pendent  cradle  a 
water  ouzel  thought  fil  to  build  her  nest,  the 
orifice  being  directed  inwards  or  toward  iho 
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bank  ;  so  that,  concealed  by  the  overhanging 
growth  of  shrubs  and  herbage,  and  suspended 
close  (o  a  good  depth  of  water,  the  bird  was 
able  to  enter  and  leave  her  home  with  almost 
perfect  security  from  observation.  And  this 
well  contrived  arrangement  would  have  escap- 
ed the  notice  of  all  observers,  if  a  net  had  not 
been  thrown  in  to  take  some  fish,  which 
alarmed  the  biid,  and  drove  her  from  her  nest, 
and  so  betrayed  the  place.  So  much  respect, 
however,  was  shown  to  this  manifestation  of 
art,  that  no  injury  was  permitted  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  ingenious  creature. — Couch,  221. 

A  Nightingale. — "  In  pursuing  an  azure- 
blue  butterfly,  1  was  diverted  from  my  object 
by  the  melodies  of  a  nightingale  almost  close 
at  my  side.  The  singing  was  in  one  continu- 
ous and  uninterrupted  melody.  It  was  an  un- 
ceasing effort ;  so  much  so,  that  I  stood  per- 
fectly astonished  and  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
it  was  possible  for  so  small  a  creature  to  exert 
herself  so  mighiily.  I  began,  however,  to 
think  that  the  nest  of  the  melodist  could  not  be 
far  off;  and  as  1  had  never  yet  seen  the  nest 
of  this  bird,  I  determined  to  watch  her  closely, 
in  order  to  discover  it.  But  1  was  nearly  giv- 
ing up  the  search  as  useless :  for  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  copse,  no  matter  at  what  part  I 
made  my  entrance,  there  was  the  nightingale 
close  at  my  side,  delighting  me  with  her  melo- 
dy, and  hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  and  from 
bush  to  bush,  and  thus  leading  me  the  round 
of  the  wood  at  her  pleasure.  When,  however, 
all  hope  of  finding  the  nest  had  nearly  vanish- 
ed, I  fell  in  with  it  by  pure  accident ;  and  I 
then  discovered  that  the  singing  of  the  bird 
had  always  led  me  in  a  direction  from  the 
nest."—  Couch,  242. 

The  Hare. — A  harbour  of  great  extent  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England  has  an  island 
near  the  middle  of  considerable  size,  the  near- 
est point  of  which  is  a  mile  distant  from  the 
mainland  at  high  water.  Early  one  morning 
in  spring,  two  hares  were  observed  to  come 
down  from  the  hills  of  the  mainland  towards 
ihe  sea-side  ;  one  of  which,  from  time  to  time, 
left  its  companion,  and  proceeding  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  stopped  there  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  returned  to  its  mate.  The  tide 
was  rising,  and  after  waiting  some  time,  one 
of  them,  exactly  at  high  water,  took  to  the 
sea,  and  swam  lapidly  over,  in  a  straight  line, 
to  the  opposite  projecting  point  of  land.  The 
observer  on  this  occasion  had  no  doub^that 
they  were  of  different  sexes,  and  that  it  was 
the  male  (like  another  Leander)  which  swam 
across  the  water,  as  he  had  probably  done 
many  limes  before.  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  hares  had  remained  on  the  shore  nearly 
half  an  hour;  one  of  them  occasionally  ex- 
amining, as  it  would  seem,  the  state  of  the 
current,  and  ultimately  taking  to  the  sea  at 
that  precise  period  of  the  tide  called  slackwa- 
ter,  when  the  passage  across  could  be  effected 
without  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  either  above  or  below  the  desired  poini 
of  landing. — Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol. 
5,  p.  99. 

"  A  few  years  since  the  caterpillars  of  a 


neuropterous  insect,  popularly  termed  the 
black  oak-fly  existed  in  unusual  numbers,  and 
were  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  the  oak, 
by  devouring  the  young  buds  at  their  first  ap- 
pearing. Myriads  of  these  caterpillars  might 
be  seen  hanging  by  threads  of  their  own  spin- 
ning from  the  branches.  They  were  discov- 
ered by  a  colony  of  rooks  who  resorted  to  an 
ingenious  and  effectual  method  of  taking  them  ; 
for  first  with  their  wings  they  beat  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  foliage,  and  then  descend- 
ed to  the  ground,  to  pick  up  the  fallen  fruit  of 
their  labour." — Couch,  193. 

A  Gull. — Yarrell,  in  his  British  Birds,  vol. 
3,  p.  465,  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  gull,  which, 
for  the  first  time,  had  made  a  lark  its  prey, 
but  had  some  difficulty  in  devouring  it.  After 
some  ineffectual  efforts  to  swallow  it,  he  paus- 
ed for  a  moment;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  ran  off  full  speed  to  a 
pan  of  water,  shook  the  bird  about  in  it  until 
well  soaked,  and  immediately  gulped  it  down 
without  further  trouble.  Since  that  time  he 
invariably  has  recourse  to  the  same  expedient 
in  similar  cases. 

The  Crab. — The  modes  employed  by  dogs 
of  different  races  in  capturing  and  devouring 
the  crab,  and  especially  that  pugnacious  spe- 
cies the  velvet  crab  (Portunus  Puber),  will 
illustrate  the  experience  which  has  become 
propagated  in  the  breed,  over  the  ignorance  of 
the  uninitiated.  On  the  first  discovery  of  the 
prey,  a  terrier  runs  in  to  seize  it,  and  is  imme- 
diately and  severely  bitten  in  the  nose.  But 
a  sedate  Newfoundland  dog  of  my  acquaint- 
ance proceeds  more  soberly  in  his  work.  He 
lays  his  paw  on  it,  to  arrest  it  in  its  escape; 
then  tumbling  it  over,  he  bares  his  teeth,  and, 
seizing  it  with  the  mouth,  throws  the  crab 
aloft ;  it  falls  upon  the  stones,  the  shell  is 
cracked  beyond  redemption,  and  then  the 
dainty  dish  is  devoured  at  his  leisure. — 
Couch,  179. 

A  Hunted  Hare. — A  hunted  hare,  when 
closely  pressed,  passed  under  a  gate,  while  the 
dogs  followed  by  leaping  over  it.  The  delay 
caused  to  her  pursuers  by  this  manoeuvre 
seems  to  have  taught  a  sudden  and  useful  les- 
son to  the  persecuted  creature  ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  dogs  had  cleared  the  gate  and  overtaken 
her,  she  doubled  and  returned  under  the  gate 
as  before,  the  dogs  again  following  and  pass- 
ing over  it.  And  this  flirtation  continued  back- 
wards and  forwards  until  the  dogs  were  fairly 
tired  of  the  amusement,  when  the  hare  taking 
advantage  of  their  fatigue,  quietly  stole  away. 
— Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  143. 


JOHN  C  A  ffl  M. 

From  Piety  Promoted,  Part  1st. 

John  Camm,  born  at  Camms-gill  within  the 
barony  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  England,  a 
man  inclined  to  religion  of  the  strictest  sort, 
from  his  childhood  ;  he  with  many  more,  who 
sought  for  the  best  things,  did  separate  them- 
selves from  the  national  worship  of  those 
times,  and  did  meet  apart,  at  a  place  called 
Fur-Bank  Chapel,  and  other  places,  among 


which  people  he  was  sometimes  a  preacher; 
and  John  Audland,  Francis  Howgill,  Edward 
Burroughs,  and  Richard  Huberihorn,  who 
were  convinced  of  the  Truth  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  congregation,  at  the  preaching  of 
that  servant  of  the  Lord,  George  Fox,  in  the 
year  1652.  And  they  submitted  to  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Lord,  and  operation  of  his  bless- 
ed Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  were  made  will- 
ing  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  forsake  the 
glory  and  friendship  of  the  world.  And  after  a 
day  of  great  trouble  through  the  spirit  of  judg- 
ment and  burning,  wherein  he  found  the  old 
heavens  and  earth  to  pass  away,  even  as  a 
prepared  vessel  the  Lord  filled  him  with  his 
power,  and  put  his  word  into  his  mouth,  and 
sent  him  forth  to  publish  the  same;  and  he 
was  obedient  and  travelled  into  all  the  north- 
ern counties  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and 
from  thence  to  London,  in  company  with 
Francis  Howgill,  with  a  message  from  the 
Lord  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  Protector. 
After  his  return  from  London,  into  the  north, 
J.  Camm  with  J.  Audland,  F.  Howgill,  R. 
Burrough,  and  R.  Hubberthorn,  went  south- 
ward, J.  Camm  and  E.  Burrough  travelled 
through  the  middle  of  the  nation  ;  the  others 
through  other  parts,  and  met  together  at  Lon- 
don, with  several  other  brethren.  And  after 
some  time,  John  Camm  and  John  Audland 
were  called  towards  Bristol,  where  an  effectual 
door  was  opened  to  them,  and  many  hundreds 
were  by  their  word  and  testimony  which  they 
published,  turned  to  God.  John  Camm  was 
naturally  of  a  weak  constitution  of  body,  and 
by  the  daily  travels  that  he  underwent,  did 
spend  his  strength  exceedingly,  and  had  a  vio- 
lent cough,  a  considerable  time  before  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  richly  furnished  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  patient  in  exer- 
cises, grave  in  behaviour,  profound  in  judg- 
ment, quick  in  discerning,  and  a  sharp  reprov- 
er of  wickedness,  hypocrisy,  and  of  all  disor- 
derly walkers  in  the  profession  of  Truth. 
Unity  of  brethren  was  his  soul's  delight;  his 
ministry  weighty  and  deep,  not  pleasant  to 
itching  ears,  but  reached  the  witness  of  God. 
Careful  not  to  make  the  Gospel  chargeable, 
having  an  estate  of  his  own  ;  often  suffered  the 
spoiling  of  his  goods  joyfully,  in  a  faithful 
testimony  against  tythes.  He  would  often  call 
his  children  together  and  exhort  them  to  fear 
the  Lord  ;  and  would  wonderfully  praise  God 
for  his  goodness,  counting  his  bodily  weakness 
an  happiness,  being  sanctified  unto  him  by 
that  Word  which  had  sanctified  his  soul,  under 
the  sense  of  which  he  would  say,  "  How  great 
a  benefit  do  I  enjoy,  beyond  many,  1  have 
such  a  large  lime  of  preparation  for  death,  be- 
ing daily  dying,  that  I  may  live  forever,  with 
my  God,  in  that  kingdom  that  is  unspeakably 
full  of  glory.  My  outward  man  daily  wastes 
and  moulders  down,  and  draws  towards  his 
place  and  centre,  but  my  inward  man  revives 
and  mounts  upwards,  towards  its  place  and 
habitation  in  the  heavens."  And  the  morning 
he  departed  this  life,  he  called  his  wife  and 
children,  and  family,  and  gave  them  season- 
able instruction  to  love  the  Lord,  and  his  way 
and  Truth,  and  to  walk  in  the  same,  saying, 
his  glass  was  run,  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  come,  he  was  to  enter  into  everlasting 
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MS6|  joy  and  res!  :  charging  them  all  lo  be  pa- 
tient and  content  in  parting  with  him;  and  so 
presently  fainting,  passed  quietly  away,  as 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  whereupon  some  about  him 
did  weep  aloud  ;  he  was  awakened  as  out  ol  a 
sleep,  and  desired  lo  be  helped  a  little  upon  his 
bed,  saying,  "My  dear  hearts  you  have 
wronged  me,  and  disturbed  me,  for  1  was  at 
sweet  rest;  you  should  not  so  passionately 
sorrow  for  my  departure.  This  house  of  clay 
must  go  to  its  place,  but  (his  soul  and  spirit  is 
to  be  gathered  up  lo  the  Lord,  lo  live  with  him 
forever,  where  we  shall  meet  with  everlasting 
joy."  So  again  taking  his  leave  of  every  one 
of  ihem,  charging  ihem  10  be  content  with  his 
departure,  laid  down,  and  in  a  little  time  de- 
parted in  the  outward,  but  lives  in  the  spirit. 

He  was  convinced  1652,  and  died  1656, 
aged  about  52  years. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  14. 
To  J.  F.  M. 

14  Russell  Square,  Gth  of  Third  mo.,  1818. 

I  have  never  had  anything  but  peace  from 
giving  up  in  ihe  simplicity  of  Truth  to  ihe 
simple  dictates  and  drawings  thereof, — but  I 
have  had  trouble  in  listening  to  ihe  questioning, 
reasoning,  disputing  part,  (especially  in  small 
matters,  or  such  as  appear  to  be  so)  that  would 
be  persuading  me  to  wait  for  more  clearness, 
more  evidence,  than  has  already  in  wisdom 
been  handed.  "  1  will  not  give  up  till  I  see  an 
undoubted  or  indisputable  token,"  is  a  lan- 
guage that  has  hurt  many,  and  me  also.  It  is 
the  language  of  honest  hearted  zeal,  deluded 
and  deceived  (in  the  midst  of  its  fear  of  decep- 
tion) by  ihe  enemy.  Whilst  such  are  looking 
for  great  things,  and  will  heed  noihing  but 
what  answers  to  these  their  apprehensions, 
they  overlook  the  little  lowly  appearance  of 
the  babe  in  the  manger.  These  frequent 
stumblings  at  first  setting  out,  prevent  our  pro- 
gress ;  for  few  are  to  expect  to  be  favoured 
with  the  language  of  their  Master,  "  Reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side." 

Dear  J — ,  I  am  increasingly  (1  think)  anx- 
ious lo  see,  amongst  us  young  folks,  an  unwea- 
ried and  redoubled  diligence  in  watchfulness, 
in  our  daily  and  hourly  communications  one 
with  another.  1  am  sensible  that  the  unre- 
strained and  unseasoned  converse  and  manners 
are  "the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  ihe  oxen, 
and  of  the  fatlings,  and  of  ihe  lambs,"  and  all 
that  is  good,  which  the  command  of  the  Lord 
hath  gone,  and  is  going  forth  against,  even 
utterly  to  destroy  them — how  is  it  then,  or, 
"  what  meaneih  this  bleating  of  ihe  sheep,  this 
lowing  of  the  oxen?"  But,  say  some  Sauls, 
whom  the  Lord  hath  verily  anointed  princes 
in  Israel,  "  we  go  lo  sacrilice  with  this  spoil  ; 
we  have  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep;  we  de- 
sire that  the  cause  may  not  sufFer  by  too  rigid 
a  zeal,  and  uncomplying  behaviour."  The 
Lord  hew  this  Agag  in  pieces,  bolh  in  myself 
and  others,  lhat  there  may  be  no  rejection  of 
any  one  amongst  us,  neither  any  dwarfish- 
ness!  Farewell. 

John  Barclay. 


To 


Rydc,  Isle  of  Wight,  11th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1818. 
Dear  . 

I  suppose  I  may  not  longer  defer  sending 
thee  something,  without  the  imputation  of  want 
of  love  for  thee, — but  really  I  am  in  a  poor 
condition  to  vindicate  my  affection  for  thee  or 
any  at  this  time,  scarcely  knowing  whether  I 
have  anything  of  that  sort  left  in  me,  or  any 
true  strength  lo  salute  thee  as  a  brother.  Yet  at 
seasons  have  I  remembered  thee  sweetly  to 
my  refreshment  and  comfort,  and  thou  hast 
been  to  me  as  a  companion,  in  the  tribulations 
and  temptations  that  go  with  us  all  more  or 
Mess,  lo  the  grave,  and  work  out  for  the  faith- 
ful an  eternity  of  peace  afterwards.  At  such 
seasons,  I  have  desired,  (and  1  may  say  in  a 
liitle  arising  of  what  gives  ability  to  think  a 
good  thought,  that  I  do  desire)  we  may  both 
increasingly  be  concerned  to  watch  well  lest 
we  at  any  time  let  in  or  give  way  to  tempta- 
tion, but  especially  in  Ihe  night  season,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness,  when  the  beasts  seek  their 
prey.  1  know  not  how  far  this  may  be  suit- 
able to  thy  present  slate,  bul  have  put  it  down, 
— well  knowing  that  I  have  as  much  or  more 
need  of  taking  litis  counsel  to  myself,  having 
been  greatly  deprived  of  anything  like  light 
since  1  left  thee,  and  much  fearing  lhat  there 
has  been  some  giving  way  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  enemy. 

Dear  ,  I  fear  thou  art  ready  to  think 

me  remiss,  in  not  having  written  lo  thee  be- 
fore, and  I  aUo  have  my  fears  whether  thou 
art  not  a  little  depressed  about  my  overlooking 
thee  (apparently) :  if  it  should  have  been  so  in 
any  degree  with  thee,  it  may  be  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to  account  for  my  not  having 
wriiten,  since  it  is  good,  indeed  it  may  be  bet- 
ter, for  us  occasionally  to  be  deprived,  even  of 
that  comfort  and  joy  which  we  have  one  of 
another,  that  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  high- 
est Spring  and  immediate  Source.  I  trust 
ihou  wilt  not  understand  hereby  as  though  one 
assumed  anything  to  one's  self;  for  all  lhat 
are  subject  to  the  Truth,  in  however  feeble  a 
measure,  cannot  but  be  in  some  degree  one 
another's  joy  in  the  Lord.  1  believe  lhat  some 
are  often  made  instrumental  to  the  help  and 
instruction  of  others,  even  in  ihe  hour  of  great 
discouragement  and  trial,  and  at  a  time  when 
it  seems  as  though  they  had  nothing  good 
about  them  ;  for  keeping  in  the  Munition  of 
rocks,  even  in  the  secret  place  of  ihe  Most 
High,  these  abide  under  His  shadow,  and  so 
the  heats  and  storms  pass  by  and  hurt  them 
not,  and  they  dwell  on  high,  and  are  able  to 
endure  ihe  "  devouring  fire"  of  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  against  that  which  is  for  the  fire 
in  them,  and  so  they  come  forih  purified,  as 
gold  many  times  put  into  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion. And  these  abiding  in  the  patience  and 
passiveness,  or  endeavouring  after  such  a  slate, 
cannot  bul  believe  that  il  is  good  for  them  to 
be  thus  proved  and  purged  again  and  again, 
and  so  il  becomes  as  their  meat  and  drink  to 
have  their  wills  daily  starved  out  and  subject- 
ed, and  their  desires  even  after  the  enjoyment 
of  heavenly  good,  limited  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  Him  thai  giveth  and  laketh  away  as  is  best. 
Such  things  dear   I  havo  been  ready  to 


hope  at  limes,  even  of  thee,  as  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther, (however  little  inclined  thou  mayst  be  to 
think  thus  of  thyself,)  whose  example  has  been 
refreshing  to  me  many  limes,  under  thy  ap- 
pointed share  of  trial ;  and  of  whom  I  may  say 
for  thy  humbling  encouragement  to  persever- 
ance in  resignation,  lhat  I  yet  look  for  thy 
arising  and  shining,  when  it  may  please  the 
Lord  to  let  his  light,  and  the  glory  of  it,  rise  in 
and  be  seen  upon  lliee,  more  steadily  and  more 
conspicuously  than  has  hitherto  been  thy  expe- 
rience. But  more  than  all  this,  does  my  de- 
sire seem  at  this  season  lo  be  raised,  that  thou 
mayst  be  content  to  lie  as  among  the  rubbish 
and  luins  all  the  Lord's  time,  and  let  all  his 
waves  and  his  billows  go  over  (hee,  until  he 
send  out  his  Light  and  his  Truth, — let  ihem 
lead  thee  and  bring  ihee  into  his  holy  hill,— 
then  and  not  till  then,  thou  canst  go  up  to  his 
altar,  and  know  him  to  be  thy  exceeding  joy ; 
and  ihen  thou  will  be  able  to  query  as  the 
Psalmist,  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O !  my 
soul,"  &c.  Remember  me  dear    often- 
times, and  cease  not  to  desire  for  me  strength 
lo  stand  for  the  Lord's  Truth,  and  renewed 
ability  to  hold  forth,  lo  those  that  are  but  as 
strangers  to  the  Gospel  day  and  dispensation, 
the  true  standard,  by  a  lile  and  conversation 
worthy  of  such  as  profess  to  fight  under  it. 
Farewell ! 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

John  Barclay. 

Fifth  month  6th,  1819. 
I  am,  while  writing,  at  a  small  village  called 
St.  Just,  a  very  few  miles  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  I  suppose  distant  from 
London  300  miles  ;  where  my  cheerful,  sociable 
companion  and  I  are  detained  by  a  heavy  and 
continued  rain,  which  has  been  falling  without 
any  intermission  since  we  left  Penzance  this 
morning  ;  by  being  out  in  which  from  eight 
until  twelve  in  an  open  gig,  without  being  able 
lo  hold  up  an  umbrella,  and  by  walking  occa- 
sionally a  mile  or  two  over  the  mossy  heathy 
moors,  we  had  a  thorough  good  appetite.  Wo 
cannot  well  think  of  adventuring  much  more 
to-day,  except  a  walk  to  Cape  Cornwall,  of  a 
few  miles,  and  so  intend  taking  up  our  lodgings 
for  the  night  at  this  poor  public  house.  Thus 
situated,  as  it  were,  near  the  confluence  of  three 
seas,  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  Channel,  and  (he 
English,  I  salute  thee  ;  and  am  still  favoured 
with  some  slender  ability  to  acknowledge  that 
I  here  is  one  Creator  of  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  whose  mercies  are  truly  over  all  his 
works,  and  his  wonders  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
deep,  and  his  footsteps  on  ihe  troubled  waters 
of  this  life,  whose  waves  roar;  and  that  ihe 
Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  ihe  noise  of 
many  waters,  and  treads  down  their  fury,  be- 
calming ihem  with  "Peace,  be  still  I"  Or  if 
this  stand  not  good  with  His  merciful  designs, 
He  sometimes  is  pleased  to  restrain  them  in 
measure,  saying,  as  it  were,  to  our  sea  of  trou- 
bles, '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther  ;' 
or  again,  if  this  be  not  consistent  with  His 
holy  will,  who  doeth  all  things  well,  yet  Ho 
sometimes  provides  such  secret  protection  and 
preservation,  when  apparently  all  is  lost,  as 
poor  Jonah  had,  when  he  said, 1  All  thy  billow  a 
and  thy  waves  are  gone  over  me.'    Well,  I 
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little  thought  of  anything  in  this  way,  having 
hecn  myself  exceedingly  tried  and  tempted, 
and  made  sensible  again  and  again,  that  1  have 
and  am  nothing  of  myself,  being  often  and 
often  emptied  and  dried,  even  as  a  vessel  that 
had  never  been  used,  or  any  of  the  hoiy  oil 
poured  in.  Oh,  it  is  hard  work  indeed,  day 
after  day  to  contend  and  to  struggle  against 
t his  hundred-headed  serpent,  that  has  so  many 
faces,  so  many  varied  forms,  under  which  he 

lays  wait  for  us  8th. — I  resume  my 

pen,  or  rather  pencil,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 1  am  at  Kynance  Cove,  near  the 
Lizard  point,  a  tremendously  striking  scene. 
The  awfully  thundering  roar  of  the  billows, 
dashing  amon"  the  rugged  black  rocks  which 

O  o  So 

rise  around,  is  truly  terrific ;  and  the  reverbera- 
ting echoes  in  the  dark  caverns,  with  the  shrill 
plaintive  cry  of  the  sea-gulls  and  other  birds 
that  hover  over  the  breaking  waves,  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  place.  It  is  a  sweet,  calm,  and 
almost  sultry  day  ;  the  cool  shade  and  trickling 
moisture  of  my  abode,  have  induced  me  to 
perch  myself  on  the  outside  of  it ;  my  legs 
hanging  over  the  precipice  below,  and  my  pa- 
per kept  tolerably  even,  so  as  I  hope  to  write 
intelligibly,  by  my  pocket  Testament  under- 
neath. The  beautiful  sea-weed  and  polypi, 
and  shell-fish,  glowing  in  varied  colours,  be- 
neath the  little  deep  pools  of  water  among  the 
rocks  where  the  tide  has  reached,  relieve  the 
eye,  dazzled  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon 
the  sand  below  me.  My  companion  is  at  the 
Bellows,  the  noise  of  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  contending  waters,  confining  the  air  in 
caverns,  and  bursting  out  at  a  small  hole 
where  it  finds  vent,  and  resembles  the  noise  of 
cannon  or  thunder.  This  day  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  my  birth-day  ;  and  though  1  desire  not 
to  observe  days  and  times,  by  any  commemo- 
ration of  them  bordering  upon  superstition, 
yet  it  seems  to  afford  at  the  time,  fresh  sub- 
ject for  reflection,  and  I  trust  for  gratitude  to 
Him  who  hath  hitherto  helped  me,  and,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  will  be  with  me  in  the  way  that 
I  may  have  to  go  in  my  wilderness  journey. 

I  could  wish  I  had  thee  by  me  at  this  lime. 
How  seldom  do  we  discover  a  "  Hand  behind 
the  scene,"  or  derive  that  instruction  from  out- 
ward objects,  which  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
calculated  abundantly  to  afford  to  the  awa- 
kened mind  


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  HOLEY. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  46.) 

On  First-day  morning,  Sixth  month  9th, 
Jacob  Lindley  made  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary  :  "  Last  night  was  a  solemn,  awful  sea- 
son. The  preceding  day  was  very  warm,  the 
thermometer  being  at  eighty.  A  little  before 
sunset,  the  wind  lulled  into  a  perfect  calm.  A 
dark  cloud  arose  in  the  south-west,  and  slowly 
approached  us.  About  midnight  it  [reached 
us,  accompanied  by]  terrible  wind,  thunder  and 
lightning.  [It  was]  humbling  to  me,  and  the 
rest,  more  especially  as  we  had  fifty  barrels  of 
gunpowder  on  board,  and  between  eighty  and 


ninety  passengers,  divers  of  whom  had  been 
fierce  warriors,  both  Indians  and  white  men. 
Under  every  consideration,  1  felt  my  own  right- 
eousness as  filthy  rags,  and  dare  not  indulge 
a  secret  thought  that  it  would  be  unjust  if  the 
schooner  should  be  blown  up.  I  had  no  where 
to  rest  my  confidence,  save  in  the  unspeakable 
mercy  of  Israel's  mighty  God,  by  whose  power 
we  were  preserved.  The  noise  and  exertions 
of  the  seamen,  were  great,  and  their  care  and 
activity  was  as  commendable  as  it  was  admi- 
rable. My  spirit  visited  my  habitation,  to  take 
a  solemn  leave  of  my  dear  companion  and 
tenderly  beloved  children.  I  felt  the  peace  it 
would  be  to  yield  up  life  at  home.  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  been  baptized  into  death,  and 
brought  under  great  awfulness,  even  unto  tears 
and  trembling,  before  I  set  out  on  this  journey  ; 
and  on  the  whole  I  was  favoured  with  a  good 
degree  of  quietness  and  resignation." 

The  storm  passed  them  by  harmless,  the 
wind  subsided,  the  fierce  lightning  ceased,  and 
the  next  day  the  Friends  held  a  meeting  to 
good  satisfaction.  The  minds  of  all  were  no 
doubt  sobered  by  the  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger they  had  been  in,  and  probably  some  little 
sense  of  gratitude  to  God,  their  preserver,  had 
been  raised  even  in  the  irreligious,  which  had 
had  a  tendency  to  soften  their  hearts,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  giving  heed  to  the  things  which 
the  Friends  found  themselves  called  on  to 
preach  among  them. 

It  is  at  such  seasons,  that  the  heart  of  man 
is  led  under  the  direction  and  through  the 
sanctifying  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into 
greater  watchfulness, — into  the  breaking  up  of 
evil  habits, — into  a  closer  and  more  humble 
"  walk  with  God."  Whatever  humbles  the 
heart,  and  contrites  the  spirit,  has  a  tendency 
to  prepare  the  man  for  the  further  work  of 
Grace. 

On  one  occasion,  that  powerful  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  James  Thornton,  being  at  New- 
ton Meeting,  New  Jersey,  was  favoured  to 
deliver  a  remarkably  tendering  and  baptizing 
communication.  After  he  had  finished  speak- 
ing, and  had  taken  his  seat,  feeling  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  indeed  at  work  in  the  hearts 
of  many  of  those  assembled,  humbling  and 
contritinsj  them,  and  making  them  sensible  of 
the  evils  of  their  past  lives,  and  of  the  sinful 
habits  that  ruled  in  them,  he  arose  and  said, 
"  When  the  garden  is  watered,  it  is  the  right 
time  to  pluck  up  the  weeds.  They  are  pulled 
up  easily  when  the  ground  is  wet."  This  was 
all  he  had  to  say,  but  they  are  sentences  cal- 
culated to  awaken  serious  thought. 

Scenes  of  fear,  and  the  prospect  of  the  loss 
of  life,  are  often  made  use  of  in  Divine  Mercy 
to  awaken  sinners  to  repentance.  When 
Richard  Jordan  was  sailing  from  Bordeaux  to 
England,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 
was  a  passenger,  were  remarkably  wicked  and 
profane.  They  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
gambling  and  drunkenness,  and  did  not  give 
proper  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  ship.  The 
serious  demeanor  of  Richard,  subjected  him  to 
their  contempt,  and  even  to  their  scoffs.  Soon 
after  getting  out  of  the  harbour  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  they  met  with  stormy  weather,  and 
for  forty-five  days  they  were  driven  about, 
although  the  passage  is  often  made  in  less  than 


a  week.  The  vessel  was  soon  injured  by  U 
storm,  and  all  on  board  were  after  a  time  not 
fied  by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  that  they  wou 
have  to  prepare  for  death.  This  annunciatic 
struck  the  crew  with  such  terror  as  almo 
rendered  them  unfit  to  manage  the  ship.  The 
at  one  time  lashed  the  helm  and  let  the  vessi 
drive,  yet  endeavoured  to  free  her  frot 
the  accumulating  water  by  pumping.  Richai 
Jordan  during  this  season  of  fear,  never  lo: 
his  confidence  in  the  Lord  his  Saviour.  H 
says,  "  At  one  time  I  verily  thought  we  wei 
going  down  to  the  bottom  never  more  to  ris< 
being  so  deeply  covered  with  the  rolling  surg 
that  the  mighty  roaring  thereof  ceased  to  soun 
in  our  ears,  and  there  was  a  profound  silenc 
in  the  ship;  even  then  did  my  mind  feel  s 
calm  and  quiet,  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  bein 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  everlasting  love ;  an 
I  yielded  to  [the  Lord's  will],  saying  in  secre 
'Lord,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will  that  this  sha 
be  my  grave,  I  yield,  if  I  may  but  go  dow 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  thine  everlasting  love 
or  if  thou  art  pleased  to  bring  me  safe  to  lan 
again,  I  will  surely  sing  thy  praise,  I  will  te 
of  thy  goodness  in  the  congregation  of  th 
people,  I  will  speak  of  thy  wondrous  works.' 
In  this  quiet,  comfortable  condition,  Richar 
Jordan  made  preparations  for  death  ;  not  tha 
he  had  left  till  that  time,  seeking  for  an  in 
terest  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  for  a  good  hop 
through  him.  No !  but  the  preparation  h 
made  was  to  fasten  about  him  such  papers  a 
were  of  importance,  so  that  in  case  his  dea 
body  should  be  found,  the  papers  might  b 
forwarded  to  his  friends. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  wicked  crew,  throug 
their  equally  sensual  and  wicked  captain,  ar. 
plied  to  Richard  Jordan  to  pray  for  therr 
They  now  knew  and  felt  there  was  a  Go< 
and  they  desired  that  this  one  righteous  perso 
who  was  among  them,  would  petition  on  the 
behalf  for  mercy  and  protection.  Richard  tol 
them  he  could  not  pray  in  his  own  will  an 
time  ;  but  after  long  waiting  in  solemn  silenci 
he  felt  the  spirit  of  supplication,  and  was  pe 
mitted  to  approach  the  throne  of  Grace.  Th 
men  were  humbled  and  contrited,  and  ever 
one  seemed  desirous  to  do  him  some  servici 
and  manifested  great  anxiety  to  be  near  hiri 
After  this,  Richard  from  the  inward  intimatic 
given  him,  felt  satisfied  that  they  would  reac 
England  in  safety  without  the  loss  of  a  sing 
life.  This  they  did,  about  the  time  that  the 
last  portion  of  bread  and  water  was  consume 
A  few  days  after  landing  at  Dartmouth,  Ric 
ard  appointed  a  public  meeting  in  that  plac 
to  which  the  captain  and  some  of  the  ere 
came.  The  meeting  was  a  solemn  one,  ai 
held  about  three  hours. 

On  the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  Jacob  Lindle 
and  his  Friends  being  at  a  garrison  up  Detrc 
river,  called  to  see  Isaac  Williams,  a  nol 
Indian  trader.  Doubtless,  with  a  view  of  in 
midating  Friends,  he  narrated  many  instanc 
of  Indian  cruelty,  and  stated  that  they  were 
that  time  more  haughty  and  insolent  than  tin 
had  been.  He  insinuated  his  doubts  of  t 
company  ever  returning  from  Sandusky,  u 
less  the  United  States  commissioners  shou 
yield  to  all  the  Indians  demanded.  This  a 
peared  also  to  be  the  sentiment  of  others,  ai 
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he  information  tended  to  drive  Friends  to  look 
3  the  Lord  lor  safety,  in  this  their  season  of 
rial  and  danger.  The  Indians  around  them 
rere  often  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition 
ley  manifested  much  ferocity.  In  con- 
dcriug  all  lie  heard,  and  all  he  saw,  Jacob 
,indley  remarks,  M  It  evidently  appears  a 
erious  business;  and  little,  if  anything,  short 
f  offering  up  life,  by  those  who  attend  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

Queries— Education— Amusements. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  the  church  that  from  age 

>  age  there  are  raised  up,  through  a  course 
f  training  in  the  discipline  of  the  cross  of 
'hrist,  those  who  understand  the  principles 
nd  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  illumi- 
ations  of  his  Spirit,  and  are  thereby  qualified 

>  uphold  them  in  their  purity,  and  to  detect 
te  insidious  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  lay  them 
•aste.  The  greater  their  fidelity,  the  more 
nwavering  their  allegiance  to  their  Lord  and 
jng, — the  more  nice  will  be  their  sense  of  the 
aproach  of  danger,  and  their  conscientious 
:ar  of  doing  anything,  that  would  eclipse  in 
ie  view  of  others,  the  excellency  of  a  single 
rospel  testimony,  or  make  them  the  means  of 
umbling  the  sincere  inquirer  after  the  Truth, 
uch  who  are  wholly  given  up  to  serve  the 
ord,  as  many  thousands  have  been,  would 
icrifice  any  worldly  profit  or  pleasure,  rather 
lan  baulk  their  testimony,  and  give  the  ene- 
iies  of  religion  an  opportunity  to  vaunt  over 

Where  these  have  the  charge  of  children, 
ley  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  station,  in 
I  hich  they  are  to  receive  the  law  for  their 
lovernnient,  as  well  as  for  their  own.  Bodies 
| id  souls  placed  under  their  care,  to  provide 
|<r  in  "a  right  way,  and  to  shield  from  tempta- 
pn,  involve  considerations  of  great  weight  ; 
Ind  nothing  short  of  the  same  Divine  help,  that 

necessary  to  enable  them  to  walk  in  the  path 
holiness  themselves,  can  give  parents  wis- 

im  and  firmness  to  govern  their  children  and 

■  lead  them  to  Christ. 

The  answer  to  the  query  respecting  the  edu- 
Uion  of  the  youth  in  plainness  of  speech,  be- 
lviour  and  apparel,  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
re,  and  restraining  them  from  pernicious 
ioks,  generally  admit  that  many  of  the  mem- 
:rs  are  deficient  in  some  of  these  respects, 
irents  and  children  suffer  great  loss,  where 
difference  prevails  in  practically  carrying 
at  these  duties.  Indulgence  in  fashionable 
ess,  language  and  manners,  weakens  the 
irent  for  government,  and  for  religious  use- 
lness,  and  subjects  the  children  to  the  cor- 
ipting  society  of  those  who  are  ashamed  of 
e  cross,  exposes  them  to  many  temptations, 
id  may  lay  the  foundation  for  their  leaving 
riends.  Infidel  works,  novels  and  romances, 
ust  create  a  distaste  for  the  reading  of  the 
^riptures,  and  for  religious  meditation,  poi- 
ming  the  principles,  and  infusing  false  notions 
'  life  and  manners.  In  those  who  have  in- 
ilged  in  this  kind  of  reading,  even  if  they 
'terwards  abandon  the  practice,  it  may  be 
ifely  concluded  that  it  often  produces,  unless 
ey  are  regenerated  by  the  power  of  Truth, 
defective  judgment  in  religious  matters,  and 


a  lightness  of  character  not  easily  overcome. 
But  those  who  continue  to  read  such  works, 
cannot  deepen  in  the  divine  life,  and  however 
perfectly  they  may  seem  to  have  the  theory, 
(heir's  will  be  a  religion  of  rote,  and  not  from 
being  planted  with  Christ  in  the  likeness  of 
his  death,  and  being  raised  again  by  the  power 
of  God,  into  newness  of  life. 

Some  Friends  have  been  fearful  of  adopting 
a  daily  periodical  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, lest  it  might  dwindle  into  a  formal  thing, 
and  produce  a  reliance  on  them,  instead  of  the 
communion  with  God  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
heart.  Every  one  is  to  judge  for  himself,  how 
often  he  will  peruse  the  sacred  volume,  yet 
we  apprehend  there  is  no  danger  of  being  too 
thoroughly  versed  in  its  invaluable  contents, 
but  that  a  great  loss  is  sustained  in  not  being 
properly  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  the  concern  of  the  Society  to 
promote  among  the  members  the  frequent 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  who  inspired 
holy  men  to  write  them,  and  by  his  providence 
has  preserved  and  transmitted  them  to  the 
present  age,  well  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
and  what  a  blessing  they  would  be  to  those 
who  have  them,  as  they  are  read  with  hearls 
devoted  to  Him,  and  to  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit.  The  most  eminent  early  Friends  were 
remarkably  conversant  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
living  in  the  Spirit  by  which  they  were  dicta- 
ted, they  were  possessed  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  doctrines  they  contain,  and 
well  qualified  to  expound  and  defend  them. 
The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world 
to  save  mankind,  his  commands  and  precepts, 
the  many  precious  promises,  warnings  and 
incitements  to  holiness  therein  recorded,  which 
become  of  great  value  as  they  are  applied  to 
us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  render  them  a  treasure 
of  inestimable  worth,  and  present  a  strong 
reason  for  being  familiar  with  them.  Samuel 
Bownas  hints  that  in  his  early  ministry,  he 
found  he  missed  the  pith  and  force  of  passages, 
for  want  of  sufficiently  knowing  them,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  search  the  Scriptures  more  per- 
fectly. At  the  same  time  a  steady  growth  in 
the  Divine  life,  a  thorough  experience  in  the 
immediate  leaching  of  the  Bishop  of  souls,  by 
which  we  become  instructed  as  good  scribes  in 
the  things  of  the  kingdom,  having  access  to 
the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  Divine  truth, 
light,  life  and  strength,  which  is  in  Christ,  is 
above  every  thing  else  to  the  true  believer, 
and  should  be  sought  after  in  the  first  place, 
while  the  other  is  not.  neglected.  Flow  far  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  may  be  planted  in  the 
minds  of  children,  in  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  a  bias  given  by  them  in  favour 
of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  none  of 
us  know.  But  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to 
do  what  we  can  for  our  offspring,  to  press 
upon  them  the  obligations  to  obey  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  their  own  hearts,  and  by  a  holy  ex- 
ample, sound  counsel,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  to  them,  hold  up  the  dignity  of  a  religi- 
ous life  ;  and  restraining  them  from  things  inex- 
pedient  for  them,  we  may  prepare  them,  as  far 
as  in  our  power,  to  choose  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  receive  Christ  at  his  coming. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  we  have  ground  to  believe,  has 


been  nearly  altogether  abandoned  by  our 
members, — yet  the  temptation,  strengthened 
by  the  cheapness  and  profusion  of  those  dan- 
gerous articles,  is  still  around  us.  If  Friends 
rely  upon  the  force  of  habit  and  example  alone, 
for  their  defence  against  falling  into  the  way 
of  drinking  them,  the  present  fashion  may 
change,  and  young  people  who  know  too  little 
restraint  in  the  kind  of  company  they  frequent, 
may  be  placed  under  circumstances,  where 
they  may  gradually  contract  a  fondness  for  the 
deceptive  poison,  and  the  strong  and  the  noble 
may  be  degraded  and  fall  by  it. 

Let  us  not  depend  upon  popular  opinion  for 
preservation,  though  it  is  a  mercy  that  so 
many  thousands  have  abandoned  the  use  of 
the  inebriating  draught.  Let  every  one  mind 
the  convictions  and  the  restraints  of  Grace  in 
himself ;  shun  evil  company  and  evil  habits  as 
he  would  a  serpent,  lest  he  be  bitten  and  de- 
stroyed by  them. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  expedients  adopt- 
ed to  acquire  business,  is  placing  young  men 
to  board  at  taverns  and  hotels,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  country 
merchants  who  stop  at  those  places,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  custom.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  methods  the  most  likely  to 
entice  them  to  the  store  of  the  employer, — 
treating  them  with  drink,  inviting  and  accom- 
panying them  to  theatres,  and  other  entertain- 
ments. But  while  the  agent  is  placing  his 
enticements  before  the  storekeeper,  he  is  put- 
ting himself  in  the  way  of  evil,  by  mingling 
with  a  description  of  society  that  may  be  ruin- 
ous to  his  morals,  and  Satan  is  at  his  right 
hand  urging  him  into  the  love  of  drink,  and 
loose  habits,  which  may  terminate  in  his  ruin. 
On  the  part  of  the  merchant,  his  employer,  it 
is  little  less  evil  than  that  complained  of  against 
Israel,  causing  "  the  children  to  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch," — sacrificing  immortal 
souls  to  idols  of  silver  and  gold.  We  earnest- 
ly desire  that  none  of  our  members  may  resort 
to  such  expedients  in  pursuit  of  business. 

The  testimony  and  discipline  of  our  Society 
are  violated  by  some  in  their  encouragement 
of  fashionable  parties,  the  attendance  at  places 
of  diversion,  and  at  public  exhibitions  incon- 
sistent with  our  religious  profession.  Temp- 
tations of  this  description  are  multiplying 
among  us,  and  call  for  serious  reflection  on 
the  part  of  parents,  especially  some  who  have 
been  setting  the  evil  example,  of  furnishing 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  large  parties, 
which  causes  the  way  of  Truth  to  be  evilly 
spoken  of.  The  object  is  more  to  feed  their 
own  pride  by  gaining  the  applause  of  others. 
The  extravagance  of  provision,  the  excesses, 
and  the  very  unseasonable  hours  to  which 
these  parties  are  sometimes  continued,  can 
hardly  fail  to  injure  the  health,  while  the  friv- 
olous conversation  resorted  to  to  fill  up  time, 
must  have  a  dissipating  influence.  The 
whole  effect  does  not  comport  with  the  humi- 
lity, the  sobriety,  and  the  self-denial  inculcated 
by  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

While  parents  indulge,  in  these  fashionablo 
assemblies,  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  their 
children  from  going  to  exhibitions  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  doctrines  we  hold.  These 
snares  are  numerous  and  plausible  in  this 
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country.  Some  go  under  the  nume  of"  mu- 
seums," "lectures,"  "readings  of  Shakes- 
peare ;"  and  if  the  rein  is  withdrawn  from  the 
children,  and  Friends  connive  at  their  visiting 
those  pernicious  exhibitions,  under  the  plea 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  too  strict — that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  not  be  narrowed 
up  as  some  are — our  testimony  to  the  Truth 
will  be  laid  waste  by  practical  error,  and  an- 
cient Quakerism,  which  is  primitive  Christi- 
anity revived,  will  fast  recede  from  our 
borders. 

Where  young  persons  are  at  any  time 
brought  under  conviction,  so  as  to  see  that 
Divine  displeasure  attends  the  course  they  are 
pursuing,  the  habit  of  self-indulgence,  and  the 
force  of  example,  must  make  their  escape  from 
the  thraldom  of  fashion  extremely  difficult. 
How  preferable  then  to  furnish  them  with  ra- 
tional employment  and  recreation,  which  would 
invigorate  body  and  mind,  without  defiling  the 
conscience,  or  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
all  the  provisions  for  their  happiness  and  im- 
provement, their  caretakers  should  remember 
that  they  were  created  to  "glorify  God  in  their 
bodies  and  in  their  spirits,  which  are  his,"  and 
thereby  be  prepared  for  heaven,  where  there 
is  "  fulness  of  joy,"  and  "  pleasures  forever- 
more."  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  watchmen 
and  overseers  of  the  flock,  to  warn  the  youth 
of  the  gilded  baits  of  the  arch-enemy,  and  to 
strengthen  the  parents  in  discharging  their 
religious  obligations  to  them. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  was  taking  leave  of 
the  church  of  Ephesiis,  he  warned  them  of  the 
dangers  that  awaited  them,  urged  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  watching  over  themselves  and 
the  flock,  and  appealed  to  them  for  his  faith- 
fulness in  the  discharge  of  his  overseership. 
"  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day," 
said  he,  "  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  Take  heed 
therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock, 
over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  ^For  I 
know  this,  that  after  my  departing,  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  spar- 
ing the  flock.  Also  of  your  ownselves  shall 
men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  Therefore  watch, 
and  remember  that  by  the  space  of  three  years, 
I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day 
with  tears.  And  now  brethren,  I  commend 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you 
an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are 
sanctified.  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver  or 
gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know, 
that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  ne- 
cessities, and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  I 
have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  la- 
bouring ye  ought  to  support  the  weak  ;  and  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
he  said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  re- 
ceive."_Acts  xx.  26—35.  Behold  the  testi- 
mony of  the  tentmaker,  who  while  he  wrought 
for  his  livelihood  was  a  diligent  and  faithful 
watchman  over  the  flock  of  Christ ! 


The  ground  work  of  all  that  qualifies  for 
serving  our  Creator  is  humility.  What  a  sad 
thing  it  is,  that  on  this  day,  some  stars  in  the 
firmament,  even  amongst  us,  a  highly  favour- 
ed people,  are  in  a  wandering  state  from  their 
allotted  sphere.  All  this  is  for  want  of  abid- 
ing in  true  humility  of  heart,  and  is  a  great 
grief  to  the  lowly  ones. — S.  Grubb. 

Mind  the  light  of  God  in  your  consciences, 
which  will  show  you  all  deceit.  Dwelling  in 
it,  it  guides  out  of  the  many  things  into  one 
Spirit,  which  cannot  lie  nor  deceive.  They 
who  are  guided  by  it  are  one,  who  have  been 
made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit;  and  the  spirits 
of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace.  All  jarrings,  all  schisms,  all  rents  are 
out  of  the  Spirit ;  for  God  hath  tempered  the 
body  together,  that  there  should  be  no  schism 
in  the  body,  but  all  worship  Him  with  one 
consent.  And  as  the  power  and  life  of  Truth 
is  made  manifest,  watch  in  the  discerning  one 
over  another. 


The  Jews  have  obtained  a  firman  from  the 
Porte  granting  them  permission  to  build  a  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Zion,  The  projected  edifice  is 
to  equal  Solomon's  Temple  in  magnificence. 
Millions  of  money  are  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  in  America  alone.  (?) 
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The  efforts  making  to  civilize  Africa  by  in- 
troducing the  useful  mechanic  arts,  and  a  pro- 
per course  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  valuable  trade,  and  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  a  free  and  virtuous 
people,  is  a  subject,  which,  as  it  is  developing, 
must  enlist  the  feelings  and  best  wishes  of 
Christians  everywhere.  If  cotton  can  be  cul- 
tivated there  in  quality  and  quantity  to  suit  the 
European  manulacturer,  this  may  be  a  means 
not  only  of  elevating  the  citizens  of  Liberia, 
but  when  we  reflect  that  but  a  short  period 
comparatively  has  elapsed  since  only  a  few 
bales  were  first  sent  from  America  to  England, 
the  African  product  may  in  time  compete  with 
the  Southern,  and  go  to  weaken  the  tottering 
system  of  unconditional  slavery  in  the  United 
Slates.  We  take  the  subjoined  from  a  city 
paper. 

Liberia. — The  following  further  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  are 
from  a  letter  from  President  Roberts,  dated 
Monrovia,  July  19th : 

"Since  I  last  wrote,  our  public  affairs,  as 
usual,  have  been  advancing  quietly  and  in 
order. 

"  The  slavers  are  very  loth  to  give  up  their 
traffic  at  Gallinas  and  New  Cestors.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  Spanish  felucca  after  slaves  ap- 
peared off  the  former  place,  and  was  boarded 
by  one  of  her  majesty's  cruisers,  but  as  she 
had  no  slave  cargo,  nor  any  slave  equipments 
to  be  found  on  board,  she  was  not  detained. 


The  captain  of  the  felucca,  however,  actual 
communicated  to  the  chiefs  on  shore  his  inie 
lion  to  take  slaves  if  they  were  to  be  obtaine 
but  they  having  so  recently  ceded  to  us  t 
jurisdiction  of  the  territory,  at  once  declined 
enter  into  any  arrangements  with  him.  I 
then  proceeded  to  New  Cestors  and  Tra 
Town,  at  which  latter  place  he  offered  cash 
doubloons  for  100  slaves  on  delivery  at  t 
beach.  He  here,  I  regret  to  say,  found  sor 
encouragement,  at  least  in  promises,  from  tv 
or  three  of  the  head  men.  In  the  meantirr 
however,  we  received  intelligence  of  his  re 
character,  and  despatched  our  little  vessel,  t 
Lark,  to  seize  him  if  found  upon  our  coa 
By  this  time  her  majesty's  brig  Hound  w 
also  in  search  of  him.  The  fellow  got  wind 
these  movements,  and,  I  am  happy  to  sa 
abandoned  his  purpose,  at  least  on  this  part 
the  coast.  I  understand  he  has  gone  to  t 
the  south  coast.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  t 
slave  trade  cannot  again  be  revived  within  t 
territorial  limits  of  Liberia;  that  is,  betwei 
Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas.  Wilho 
barracoons  on  shore  in  which  to  collect  slav 
they  cannot  possibly  carry  on  the  traffic,  ai 
none  certainly  can  be  established  on  the  ter 
tory  over  which  our  laws  extend. 

"  U  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  Sha 

who  has  the  management  of  an  expeditii 
fitted  up  by  several  eminent  mercantile  ai 
manufacturing  firms  in  England,  for  the  pi 
pose  of  testing,  by  practical  experiments,  t 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  cotton  frc 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  here,  and  has  coi 
menced  operations  under  very  encouragii 
prospects.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  c< 
ton  of  good  quality  can  be  produced  in  Liber 
and  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  oppor 
nity  now  afforded  to  settle  the  question,  a 
to  encourage  our  citizens  to  renewed  e.v 
tion." 
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House  of  Industry. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Societj 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employm 
of  the  Poor,  will  be  held  at  the  House  of 
dustry,  No.  70  N.  Seventh  street,  on  Sevei 
day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  1850. 

Tenth  month,  1850. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  S 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  29th  of  T 
month,  Cyrus  Cadwallader  and  Mary  E.,  daug 
of  Thomas  Scallergood,  all  of  this  city. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Electric  Eel. 

From  an  article  in  a  late  number  of"  House- 
old  Words,"  we  extract  the  following  account 
f  an  electric  eel  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of 
le  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  London. 
"Among  other  remarkable  objects  in  the 
iuseum  of  natural  history  we  recognized, 
vimming  upon  his  shingly  bed  under  a  glass 
ise,  our  old  friend  the  Gymnotus  Electricus, 
•  Electrical  Eel.  Truly,  he  is  a  marvellous 
ih.  The  power  which  animals  of  every  de- 
•.ription  possess  in  aJapting  cin-...o~u<.~ 
eternal  and  adventitious  circumstances,  is 
ere  marvellously  illustrated,  for,  notwithstand- 
ig  this  creature  is  surrounded  by  the  greatest 
ossible  amount  of  artificial  circumstances,  in- 
sinuch  as  instead  of  sporting  in  his  own  pel- 
icid  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  river 
.mazon,  he  is  here  confined  in  a  glass  prison, 
l  water  artificially  heated ;  instead  of  his  na- 
iral  food,  he  is  here  supplied  with  fish  not 
idigenous  to  his  native  country,  and  denied 
ccess  to  fresh  air,  with  sunlight  sparkling 
pon  the  surface  of  the  waves— he  is  here 
urrounded  by  an  impure  and  obscure  atmos- 
here,  with  crowds  of  people  constantly  mov- 
ig  to  and  fro  and  gazing  upon  him  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  disadvantageous  circum- 
tances,  he  has  continued  to  thrive  ;  nay,  since 
ve  saw  him  ten  years  ago,  he  has  increased 
n  size  and  is  apparently  very  healthy,  not- 
vithstanding  that  he  is  obviously  quite  blind. 

'  This  specimen  of  the  Gymnotus  Electricus 
vas  caught  in  the  river  Amazon,  and  was 
>rought  over  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Potter, 
vhere  it  arrived  on  the  12th  of  August,  1633, 
vhen  he  displayed  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Adelaide  Gallery.  In  the  first  instance,  there 
,vas  some  difficulty  in  keeping  him  alive,  for, 
.vheiher  from  sickness,  or  sulluness,  he  refus- 
;d  food  of  every  description,  and  is  said  to 
lave  eaten  nothing  from  the  day  he  was  taken, 
n  March,  1838,  to  the  19th  of  the  following 
October.  He  was  confided  upon  his  arrival 
:o  the  care  of  Mr.  Bradley,  who  placed  him  in 


an  apartment  the  temperature  of  which  could 
be  maintained  at  about  seventy-five  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  acting  upon  the  suggestions 
of  Baron  Humboldt,  he  endeavoured  to  feed 
him  with  bits  of  boiled  meat,  worms,  frogs, 
fish,  and  bread,  which  were  all  tried  in  suc- 
cession. But  the  animal  would  not  touch 
these.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  London  fish- 
mongers for  fattening  the  common  eel  was 
then  had  recourse  to;  a  quantity  of  bullock's 
blood  was  put  into  the  water,  care  being  taken 
that  it  should  be  changed  daily,  and  this  was 
attended  with  some  beneficial  effects,  as  the 
animal  gradually  improved  in  health.  In  the 
month  of  October  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Bradley 
to  tempt  him  with  some  small  fish,  and  the 
first  gudgeon  thrown  into  the  water  he  darted 
at  and  swallowed  with  avidity.  From  that 
period  the  same  diet  has  been  continued,  and 
he  is  now  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  upon 
each  occasion  is  given  two  or  three  carp,  or 
perch,  or  gudgeon,  each  weighing  from  two  to 
three  ounces.  In  watching  his  movements  we 
observed,  that  in  swimming  about  he  seems  to 
delight  in  rubbing  himself  against  the  gravel 
which  forms  the  bed  above  which  he  floats, 
and  the  water  immediately  becomes  clouded 
with  the  mucus  from  which  he  thus  relieves 

.1.  r„„„  hodv. 

"  When  this  species  ot  nsn  was  nrsi  uisia;- 
vered,  marvellous  accounts  respecting  them 
were  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  :  it  was 
even  said  that  in  the  river  Surinam,  in  the 
western   province  of  Guiana,  some  existed 
twenty  feet  long.    The  present  specimen  is 
forty  inches  in  length  ;  and  measures  eighteen 
inches  round  the  body;  and  his  physiognomy 
justifies  the  description  given  by  one  of  the 
early  narrators,  who  remarked,  that  the  Gym- 
notus «  resembles  one  of  our  common  eels,  ex- 
cept that  its  head  is  flat,  and  its  mouth  wide, 
like  that  of  a  cat-fish,  without  teeth.'    It  is 
certainly  ugly  enough.    On  its  first  arrival  in 
England,  the   proprietors   offered  Professor 
Faraday  (to  whom  this  country  may  possibly 
discover,  within  the  next  five  hundred  years, 
that  it  owes  something)  the  privilege  of  expe- 
rimenting upon  him  for  scientific  purposes, 
and  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, ingeniously  devised,  and  executed  with 
great  nicety,  clearly  proved  the  identity  be- 
tween the  electricity  of  the  fish  and  the  com- 
mon electricity.    The  shock,  the  circuit,  the 
spark,  were  distinctly  obtained;  the  galvano- 
meter was  sensibly  affected  ;  chemical  decom- 
positions were  obtained  ;  an  annealed  steel 
needle  became  magnetic,  and  the  direction  of 
its  polarity  indicated  a  current  from  the  ante- 
rior to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  fish,  through 
the  conductors  used.    The  force  with  which 
the  electric  discharge  is  made  is  also  very 
considerable,  for  this  philosopher  tells  us  we 


may  conclude  that  a  single  medium  discharge 
of  the  fish  is  at  least  equal  to  the  electricity  of 
a  Leyden  Battery  of  fifteen  jars,  containing 
three  thousand  five  hundred  square  inches  of 
glass,  coated  upon  both  sides,  charged  to  its 
highest  degree.  But  great  as  is  the  Ibrce  of  a 
single  discharge,  the  Gymnotus  will  sometimes 
give  a  double,  and  even  a  triple  shock,  with 
scarcely  any  interval.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
instinctive  action  it  has  recourse  to  in  order  to 
augment  the  force  of  the  shock,  is  very  re- 
markable. 

"  The  professor  one  day  dropped  a  live  fish, 
five  inches  long,  into  the  tub;  upon  which  the 
Gymnotus  turned  round  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  coil  inclosing  the  fish,  the  latter  re- 
presenting a  diameter  across  it,  and  the  fish 
was  struck  motionless,  as  if  lightning  had 
passed  through  the  water.    The  Gymnotus 
then  made  a  turn  to  look  for  his  prey,  which 
having  found,  he  bolted  it,  and  then  went  about 
seeking  for  more.    A  second  smaller  fish  was 
then  given  him,  which  being  hurt,  showed 
little  signs  of  life  ;  and  this  he  swallowed  ap- 
parently without  '  shocking  it.'    We  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Williamson,  in  a  paper  he  com- 
municated some  years  ago  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, that  a  fish  already  struck  motionless 
gave  signs  of  returning  animation,  which  the 
another  shock,  which  killed  it.  '  Another  ca- 
rious circumstance  was  observed  by  Professor 
Faraday — the  Gymnotus  appeared  conscious 
of  the  difference  of  giving  a  shock  to  an  ani- 
mate and  an  inanimate  body,  and  would  not 
be  provoked  to  discharge  its  powers  upon  the 
latter.    When  tormented  by  a  glass  rod,  the 
creature  in  the  first  instance  threw  out  a  shock 
but,  as  if  he  perceived  his  mistake,  he  could 
not  be  stimulated  afterward  to  repeat  it,  al- 
though  the  moment  the  professor  touched  him 
with  his  hands,  he  discharged  shock  after 
shock.    He  refused,  in  like  manner,  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  philosophers,  when  they 
touched  him  with  metallic  conductors,  which  he 
permitted  them  to  do  with  indifference.    It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  is  the  only 
specimen  of  the  Gymnotus  Electricus  ever 
brought  over  alive  into  this  country.  The 
greaf  secret  of  preserving  his  life  would  appear 
to  consist  in  keeping  the  water  at  an  even 
temperature — summer  and  winter — of  seventy- 
five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  After  having  been 
subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  the 
creature  is  now  permitted  to  enjoy  the  remain- 
der  of  its  days  in  honourable  peace,  and  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  he  is  now  disturbed, 
is  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  take  him  out 
of  his  shallow  reservoir  to  have  it  cleaned, 
when  he  discharges  angrily  enough  shock  after 
shock,  which  the  attendants  describe  to  be 
very  smart,  even  though  he  bo  held  in  several 
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thick  and  well  wetted  cloths,  for  they  do  not 
at  all  relish  the  job. 

"The  Gymnotus  Eleclricus  is  not  the  only 
animal  endowed  with  this  very  singular  power ; 
there  are  other  fish,  especially  the  Torpedo  and 
Silurus,  which  are  equally  remarkable,  and 
equally  well  known.  The  peculiar  structure 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  their  elec- 
trical organs,  was  first  examined  by  the  emi- 
nent anatomist  John  Hunter,  in  the  Torpedo  ; 
and,  very  recently,  Rudolphi  has  described 
their  structure  with  great  exactness  in  the 
Gymnotus  Eleclricus. 

"  Without  entering  into  minute  details,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  organic  apparatus  of  the 
Electrical  Eel  seems  to  consist  in  this,  that  it 
is  composed  of  numerous  lamina  or  thin  ten- 
dinous partitions,  between  which  exists  an 
infinite  number  of  small  cells  filled  with  a 
thickish  gelatinous  fluid.  These  strata  and 
cells  are  supplied  with  nerves  of  unusual  size, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  power  is  pre- 
sumed to  depend  on  the  amount  of  nervous 
energy  accumulated  in  these  cells,  whence  it 
can  be  voluntarily  discharged,  just  as  a  muscle 
may  be  voluntarily  contracted." 


Southern  Florida,  accompanied  by  several 
other  men  of  scientific  abilities,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  marine  flora  of  the  waters  between 
Florida  and  Cuba  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  has  been  assert- 
ed. They  intend  also  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  geology,  meteorology,  &c,  of  that 
region,  the  geography  of  the  everglades,  ihe 
practicability  of  draining  them,  the  value  of 
the  hammock  lands,  and  whether  they  will 
prove  permanently  productive  upon  culture,  or 
as  some  persons  assert,  fail  on  account  of  the 
porous  nature  of  the  subsoil,  or,  more  properly, 
the  sand — and  the  consequent  sinking  of  the 
surface  soil,  after  being  put  into  cultivation. 


Tcrmitida)  of  West  Africa. 

Observations  on  the  species  of  Termitidze  of 
West  Africa,  described  by  Smeathman  as 
Termes  bellicosus,  and  by  Linnceus  as  T. 
fatalis.    By  T.  S.  Savage. 

(Concluded  from  page  50.) 

Soldiers.— 0[  this  order  there  seems  to  be 
round  for  two  divisions  also,  larger 


"The  Turpentine  Product.— The  production 
of  turpentine  is  becoming  a  large  and  profit 
able  business  in  Georgia.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent some  fifteen  persons  engaged  in  it,  and 
their  entire  product  this  season  will  be  nearly 
twenty-one  thousand  barrels.  The  Savannah 
Republican  puts  down  the  whole  product  of 
Georgia  and  Florida  this  year  at  30,000  bar- 
rels. There  are  in  Georgia  ten  turpentine 
distilleries.  Heretofore  the  trade  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  North  Carolina. 


Comn  ManHta^^ysr^hU  treasury, 
relative  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  interests 
in  the  United  States,  estimates  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  all  the  mills  at  250,000,000  yards,  and 
the  consumption  of  cotton  at  600,000  bales — 
100,000  bales  of  which  are  consumed  south  of 
the  Potomac  and  in  the  Western  Stales.  The 
value  of  this  amount  of  cotton  when  manufac- 
tured, he  estimates  at  upwards  of  sixty-seven 
millions. 


and 

.  --    ---   .  ._, 

smaller. 

When  a  breach  is  made  in  the  hill,  the 
smaller  soldiers  are  seen  with  the  labourers  in 
small  numbers,  and  retreat  with  them  to  the 
interior.  Then  appear"  the  larger  soldiers, 
whose  duly  especially  it  is  to  defend  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  the  habit  of  this  insect  to  let  go  imme- 
diately after  biting,  and  strike  as  fiercely  at 
another  place,  doing  this  several  times  in  quick 
succession.  The  manner  in  which  its  jaws 
operate  will  not  admit  of  a  continued  hold. 
Like  scissors  they  cross  m 


Wool-  Growing  in  the  United  States. — The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  embo- 
dies a  highly  interesting  statement  from  Dr. 
E.  H.  Robbins,  of  Boston,  in  relation  to  ihe 
value  of  the  wool-growing  interests  in  this 
country.  The  annual  consumption  of  wool  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  ninely  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  the  number  of  sheep  reck- 
oned to  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions. 
The  capital  invested  in  sheep  husbandry  is 
supposed  to  be  $330,000,000,  which  is  greater 
by  eighteen  millions  than  was  invested  in  1836 
in  lands  for  the  cotton  culture.  The  annual 
aggregate  product  of  sheep  husbandry  is  esti- 
mated at  $38,664,000. 

Scientific  Voyage. — The  Mobile  Tribune 
notices  the  sailing  from  that  port  of  Professor 
Tuomly,  the  State  Geologist  of  Alabama,  on  a 
private  scientific  voyage  around  the  coast  of 


uics  Dy  a  clear  cut  through. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  after  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  the  work  of  reparation  begins  by 
the  labourers,  who,  accompanied  by  a  few  of 
the  smaller  soldiers,  and  occasionally  a  larger, 
appear  in  great  numbers.  In  view  of  the  duty 
performed  by  these  two  orders,  it  is  a  surpris- 
ing fact  that  both  males  and  females  are  with- 
out eyes. 

These,  at  particular  seasons,  leave  the  hills 
in  vast  numbers.  "  The  rains,"  as  they  are 
familiarly  termed  in  Africa,  begin  in  May, 
sooner  or  later,  and  continue  with  some  inter- 
missions until  October.  During  the  month  of 
July,  and  sometimes  extending  into  August,  an 
intermission  takes  place  under  the  name  of 
i4  middle  dries,"  dividing  them  into  "  early  and 
latter  rains," — the  Termes  swarm  (if  it  may 
be  so  called)  in  incalculable  numbers.  At 
their  exit  so  rapid  is  their  ascent,  that  they 
present  the  appearance  of  smoke  rising  from 
all  parts  of  the  hill.  The  holes  through  which 
they  escape  are  temporary,  created  for  this 
purpose,  and  closed  when  the  swarming  ceases. 
During  this  process,  the  atmosphere  for  many 
rods  distant  seems  to  be  filled  with  them. 
Birds  are  then  seen  whirling  and  darting 
through  the  air  in  quick  pursuit — all  orders  of 
insect-eating  animals  are  now  on  the  alert. 
Barn-yard  fowls  are  seen  to  jump  up  several 
feet  from  the  ground  to  catch  them  as  they 
descend.    Indeed,  men  as  well  as  brutes  make 


them  their  prey.  All  tribes  of  Africans  he 
ever  do  not  eat  them.  The  Grebos,  who 
habit  Cape  Palmas,  and  among  whom  thij 
observations  were  made,  reject  them  as  fo. 
Why,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  unless  it  be  from  I 
trouble  attending  their  capture.  It  is  not  fh 
any  fastidiousness  of  taste,  for  they  are  kno 
to  eat  snakes,  loads,  grubs,  beetles,  and  ev 
putrid  meat,  with  zest.  Tribes  about 
miles  to  the  windward  of  Cape  Palmas  i 
them  as  food.  To  catch  ihem,  bowls  of  wa 
are  set  on  the  ground,  into  which  they  fall 
their  wings  drop  off".  They  are  then  roas 
as  shrimps,  and  the  larger  beetles  (Goliat, 
are  said  to  be  equally  sweet. 

The  individuals  of  the  two  sexes  appeal 
be  about  the  same  size  when  they  issue  fr 
the  hill,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch. 
largest  queen  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  head 
a  community  measured  4|  inches  in  length. 

It  has  been  stated  by  compilers  of  Smea 
man,  that  the  insect  shrinks  from  light,  wh 
is  a  reason  for  their  constructing  covei 
ways.  But  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  t 
orders — soldiers  and  workers — are  perfec 
blind,  the  assertion  must  appear  to  be  gral 
ous.  The  true  cause  of  their  erection  of  c 
ered  ways  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  t 
the  insect  is  a  prey  to  a  vast  number  of  ot 
insects,  reptiles,  &c. 

Smeathman  and  others  state  that  Ten 
bellicosus  is  the  insect  which  devours  dw 
ing-houses,  furniture,  &c.  This  also  I  cor 
der  an  error.  I  doubled  its  accuracy  at 
commencement  of  my  observations,  and  nr. 
inquiries  subsequently  of  intelligent  observ 
at  Sierra  Leone  and  Montserrado,  all  of  wh 
confirmed  me  in  my  doubts.  The  white  a 
found  in  our  houses  preying  on  our  furniti 
ckc.  are  smaller,  and  larger  in  proportioi 
their  breadth,  than  T.  bellicosus.  The  i 
diers  which  accompany  the  labourers  and 
found  with  them  in  their  covered  ways  ah 
the  sills,  floors  and  roofs  of  our  houses,  di 
palpably  in  these  respects  from  those  of 
bellicosus.  I  consider  these  house-eaters 
the  T.  arborum  of  Smeathman.  One  of  tl 
nests,  indeed,  I  found  in  the  roof  of  my  ofl 
and  by  them  great  damage  was  done  to 
building  ;  besides  many  books  were  destroj 
having  been  eaten  through  and  through.  . 
other  nest  also  was  found  in  a  small  out-bu 


ing  ;  the  insects  of  these  two  nests  correspc 
ed  to  those  found  in  my  dwellings,  &c,  w 
marked  differences  existed  between  the  la 
and  T.  bellicosus. 

[Several  hills  were  opened  and  examine 
one  whose  circumference  was  34  feet,  and  | 
pendicular  height  9  feet,  occupied  3  men 
hours  in  laying  bare  its  recesses  ] 

The  material  was  red  clay,  obtained  al 
two  feet  below  the  surface-soil,  ihe  latter  lx 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  n 
ter  brought  down  from  the  surrounding  h 
The  surface  was  highly  indurated,  receivir 
slight  impression  from  a  single  blow  of 
matlock. 

The  order  first  seen  was  the  workers,  \ 
instantly  retreated  on  exposure  to  the  extei 
air.  They  were  succeeded  by  one  and  t 
another,  and  then  many  of  the  larger  clas 
soldiers,  who,  rushing  out  in  great  rage  v 
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s  extended,  threatened  vengeance  on  the 
uders. 

.""he  experiment  of  permitting  them  to  bite 
;  tried  several  limes,  when  it  was  perceived 

a  drop  of  brownish  fluid  was  exuded  upon 
part.  The  sensation  was  like  that  of  u 
ute  sharp-cutting  instrument,  the  jaws 
'ing  in  cross  direction  like  scissors, 
hi  breaking  several  of  the  upward  projec- 
s  or  "  turrets,"  they  were  perceived  to  be 
ow,  leading  into  the  "  dome,"  and  the  main 
sages  in  the  walls  down  to  the  basement, 
se  several  passages  were  smooth,  as  if  by 
g  well-worn  by  constant  tread,  and  it  un- 
jtedly  is  through  them  that  their  food  is 
ighl  from  below  to  the  "  magazines."  The 

fragment  of  the  hill  exposed  numerous 
irent  perforations,  from  the  size  of  a  shot 
lat  of  a  dollar,  which  weie  increased  by 
y  stroke  ;  these  were  the  different  passages, 
ling  in  every  direction  and  anastomosing 
i  each  other,  keeping  up  a  communication 
ughout  the  domicile. 

'he  walls  seemed  to  be  about  12  inches 
k,  and  contained  numerous  cavities  or  cells 
■arious  sizes  and  shapes,  with  young  in 
rent  stages  of  growth,  extremely  while 
delicate.  They  communicated  with  each 
r  and  with  the  main  passages.  The  num- 
of  young  contained  in  them  varied  from 
ve  to  twenty.  When  several  were  found 
ne  cell,  they  were  regularly  and  closely 
:ed,  with  their  heads  converging  towards 
>ottom.  The  first  idea  which  this  arrange- 
t  presented  to  my  mind,  was  that  of  pigs 
a  autumnal  night,  stowed  in  the  angle  of 
Virginia  fence." 

s  the  larger  passages  were  opened,  a  strong 
ent  of  warm  air  from  within  was  percepti- 
I  attempted  to  look  down  the  "  dome," 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  immediately, 
respiration  being  affected,  and  the  glasses 
iy  spectacles  coated  with  a  film  of  mois- 
;  a  strong,  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant 
ir  was  perceived.  It  was  observed,  that 
Jeeper  we  penetrated,  the  more  numerous 
me  the  young,  and  the  more  advanced 
i  they  in  growth. 

he  structure  called  the  "  royal  chamber" 
5mealhman  was  discovered  in  a  position 
ral  in  respect  to  the  circumference  of  the 
and  about  18  inches  above  the  surface  of 
ground.  Around  and  beneath  it  was  a 
lected  series  of  clayey  cellular  work,  in 
:h  were  found  the  young,  as  before  slated. 
chamber  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  rounded 
ie  ends  and  sides  ;  flattened  and  thick  above 
below.  It  was  supported  on  one  side  by 
pillars  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
leter ;  on  the  oilier,  it  was  attached  to  the 
ounding  clay-work.  I  accidentally  broke 
i  the  inclosure,  being  misled  by  the  siate- 
t  of  Smeaihman,  that  it  was  situated  on  a 
!  wilh  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
n  was  discovered,  surrounded  by  a  large 
her  of  the  larger  labourers,  a  few  soldiers, 
some  of  the  more  advanced  pupae,  all  of 
m  were  running  rapidly  round  her,  mani- 
ng  the  greatest  perturbation.  The  queen 
e  great  efforts  at  progression,  constantly 
ing  her  head  and  thorax  from  side  to  side, 
without  removing  in  the  least  her  hui*e 


abdomen.    Her  whole  length  was  4£  inches. 
The  king,  evidently  in  great  alarm,  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  conceal  himself  under  the  ab- 
Idominal  folds  of  his  consort. 

For  some  time  afler  exposure,  the  queen 
continued  the  expulsion  of  her  eggs,  but  not, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  to  the  usual  extent. 
I  They  were  white  and  very  minute,  and  left 
untouched  by  the  workers,  who  evidently  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm. 

The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  perfectly  plane 
and  smooth,  exhibiting  not  the  slightest  impres- 
sion from  the  body  of  the  queen. 

That  the  queen  is  inclosed  for  life,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  she  is,  from  her  great  size, 
incapable  of  progression  of  herself,  or  of  being 
transported  by  any  means  within  the  power  of 
the  community. 

On  clearing  away  the  refuse  at  the  baser  of 
the  hill,  the  orifices  of  the  main  passages  under 
the  basement  were  discovered;  descending  in 
a  sloping  direction,  they  led  to  large  vacant 
rooms,  made  by  the  pillars  supporting  the 
archwork,  on  which  rests  the  interior  of  the 
structure.  These  pillars  or  columns  were  of 
an  irregular,  rounded  shape,  from  -|-  to  2*.- 
inches  in  diameter,  and  stood  on  the  solid 
ground  about  6  inches  high. 

On  visiting  this  hill  next  morning,  all  the 
passages  in  that  portion  of  the  wall  not  dis- 
sected were  found  well  closed  wilh  fresh  depo- 
sits of  clay,  and  also  a  continuous  layer  spread 
over  the  remaining  central  cellular  work. 
This  was  done  during  the  night  by  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  community  for  their  pro- 
tection against  the  cool  air  of  the  night,  the 
rain,  and  hostile  insects. 

The  opening  of  a  hill  is  the  signal  for  the 
gathering  of  all  their  foes, — ants,  reptiles,  &c. ; 
hence  the  speedy  closing  of  their  various  en- 
trances is  a  step  of  primary  importance. 

Communicated  for  "  Tho  Friend." 

Association  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  Children 
in  the  Summer  Season. 

[The  following  was  presented  for  insertion 
last  week,  but  escaped  timely  attention.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  evince  any  disposition  to 
slight  an  effort  of  benevolence  so  decidedly 
unobjectionable  in  character,  und  deserving 
support.] 

The  Acting  Committee  of  the  "  Annual  As- 
sociation  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  Children  in  the 
Summer  season,"  having  concluded  their  la- 
bours for  the  season,  offer  the  following  sum- 
mary of  their  proceedings  to  tho  association. 
Application  was  made  as  usual,  to  most  of  the 
physicians  who  were  interested  in  aiding  us 
last  summer,  together  with  several  others,  all 
of  whom  readily  consented  again  to  render  us 
assistance,  by  recommending  to  different  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  such  sick  children  as 
came  under  their  care,  whom  they  believed 
would  be  benefited  by  excursions  on  railroads 
or  steamboats,  and  whom  they  considered 
suitable  objects  of  this  charity. 

We  have  had  under  care  during  the  season 
70  children,  and  have  distributed  for  their 
benefit  819  steamboat,  21)  Germantown  rail- 
road, and  52  omnibus  tickets  ;  and  some  have 


been  furnished  wilh  articles  of  clolhing,  arrow 
root,  medicine,  &c.  Several  who  were  under 
care  died,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the 
cases  are  reported  as  benefited  or  recovered, 
and  we  think  there  is  encouragement  for  us  to 
continue  our  efforts  ;  though  the  relief  afforded 
is  not  very  extensive,  yet  we  believe  that  as 
the  association  becomes  more  known,  the  ap- 
plications will  increase.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  were  76  Red  Bunk  tickets  furnish- 
ed to  the  "  Childrens'  House,"  which  appear 
to  have  been  gratefully  received,  and  we  be- 
lieve were  beneficial  to  a  number  of  the  chil- 
dren under  care  of  that  benevolent  institution. 

English  Horses. — It  is  said  that,  according 
to  a  late  census  of  England,  the  number  of 
horses  in  that  country  has  been  found  to  have 
diminished  from  1,000,000  to  200,000  within 
the  last  ten  years — in  oilier  words,  the  rail- 
roads have  dispensed  with  the  use  of  800,000 
horses,  and  these  animals,  as  well  as  oxen,  are 
now  scarcely  used  for  transportation  ;  and  thus 
the  grain  and  food  which  the  800,000  horses 
formerly  consumed,  have  been  dispensed  with, 
and  (he  land  used  for  the  growth  of  hay  and 
grass  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  grain  alone 
for  the  supply  of  bread. — Late  Paper. 


Dog  Express  in  the  North-West. — The 
Minnesota  Pioneer,  in  noticing  the  arrival  of 
the  dog  train  from  the  Pembina  and  Selkirk 
settlements,  500  miles  distant  from  St.  Paul's, 
says  the  snows  were  very  deep  in  the  north. 
The  three  dogs,  having  made  50  miles  a  day, 
some  days  were  much  fatigued  at  the  end  of 
their  journey  ;  being  fed,  laid  down  in  their 
harness  for  several  hours  and  slept,  but  mov- 
ing their  feet,  while  sleeping  on  ineir  siues,  us 
if  they  were  still  travelling.  Their  sledge  is 
a  light  board,  with  sides  to  it,  of  green  hide, 
making  a  sort  of  open  shoe,  wilh  a  prow  turn- 
ing up  in  front,  skate  fashion.  The  sledge 
contained  the  mail  and  provisions  for  the  dogs 
and  two  men,  pemican,  &c. ;  there  being  no 
dwelling  to  stop  at  for  many  hundred  miles. 
One  of  the  men,  half  breeds,  travelled  ahead, 
the  other,  with  a  stick  to  drive  them,  and  a 
rope  to  hold  back  the  sledge  down  hill,  came 
behind.  The  dogs  are  sharp-eared,  a  litlle 
above  medium  size,  and  look  much  like  wolves. 
We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
this  travelling  equipage,  knowing  that  it  will 
seem  novel  to  cur  readers  in  the  Slates. 


A  Hare. — "  As  we  wound  our  way  up  a 
steep  field,  I  was  within  a  little  of  stepping  on 
the  back  of  a  hare.  She  had  scratched  out 
just  enough  of  the  sandy  soil  to  bring  her  back 
level  with  the  surface  ;  one  forefoot  was  stuck 
straight  out  before  her,  and  on  this  rested  her 
head  ;  her  ears  fell  on  her  neck  on  each  side, 
and  tout-hod  the  ground  ;  her  eyes,  large, 
bright,  and  black,  were  fixed  intently  on  me; 
and  the  instant  that  my  eyes  caught  hers,  I 
saw  a  slight  movement.  The  nose  had  slid 
off*  her  foot  to  the  ground,  and  the  other  foot 
had  been  stretched  out.  This  movement  had 
lowered  her  head,  which  was  now  but  a  frac- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  hill  side;  and  so 
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exactly  was  she  the  colour  of  the  surrounding 
soil,  that,  but  for  the  lustrous  eye,  I  could  not 
have  persuaded  myself  that  there  was  a  living 
creatuie  there.  1  pointed  her  out  to  my 
friend,  who  in  his  eagerness  had  as  nearly 
stepped  on  her  as  I  had.  There  we  stood 
about  two  yards  apart,  and  puss  motionless  as 
a  stone  between  us." 

SARAH  EMLEN. 

Testimony  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa., 
concerning  Sarah  Emlen. 

Our  beloved  Friend  Sarah  Emlen,  having 
been  a  member  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  for 
many  years,  from  the  love  we  feel  to  her  me- 
mory,  and  the  remembrance  and  sense  we 
have  of  her  fervent  religious  engagements 
amongst  us,  we  believe  it  right  to  preserve  a 
memorial  concerning  her. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Cadwalader  and 
Phebe  Foulke,  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  was  born  in  Upper  Freehold,  Mon- 
mouth county,  New  Jersey,  the  27th  of  Fourth 
month,  1787.  From  early  childhood  she  had 
a  great  fear  of,  and  reverence  for,  her  heaven- 
ly Father,  and  a  love  of  attending  religious 
meetings,  in  which  her  tender  mind  was  often 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  Divine  Goodness. 

When  about  seven  years  of  age,  she  was 
very  much  distressed  with  hearing  some  of  her 
playmates  use  evil  language;  and  retiring  into 
a  secret  place,  put  up  her  petition  to  her  Cre- 
ator, that  if  he  would  be  with  her,  and  keep 
her  from  all  such  harm,  she  would  try  to 
please  and  serve  him.  In  her  sixteenth  year, 
she  met  with  a  close  trial,  in  the  removal  by 
death  of  her  pious  mother,  whose  dying  in- 
junction to  her,  to  endeavour  to  live  an  innn. 
cdiTTmtrvmaous  me",  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  her  mind. 

Soon  after  she  was  employed  in  teaching 
school.  While  thus  engaged,  and  for  several 
years  subsequently,  she  was  at  times  exposed 
to  unprofitable  company,  very  uncongenial  to 
her  visiied  mind,  but  was  preserved  in  a  good 
degree  of  innocence.  In  relation  to  this  pe- 
riod, she  says,  "  There  is  ground  to  fear  that 
I  too  much  lost  sight  of  the  tendering  visita- 
tions which  I  had  experienced  in  the  day  of 
sore  conflict,  and  was  too  unwatchful ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding,  there  were  seasons  granted 
mercifully  from  lime  to  time,  as  a  ray  of  light 
breaking  through  my  darkness,  and  showing 
me  my  lost  and  undone  condition,  and  the 
need  1  had  of  a  Saviour." 

Deep  and  close  trials,  like  wave  after  wave, 
were  permitted  to  overtake  her,  which  had  a 
tendency,  no  doubt,  to  purify  and  prepare  her 
for  future  usefulness.  Her  father,  who  had 
removed  to  Wheeling,  Virginia,  and  whom  she 
had  joined  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  was  shortly 
after  taken  from  her.  She  was  afterward 
married  to  William  Farquhar;  who,  in  the 
following  year,  was  also  removed  by  death,  as 
was  soon  after,  her  infant  son.  Being  thus 
left  without  any  to  lean  upon  or  look  to  for 
comfort,  but  the  Lord  alone,  her  fervent  peli- 
lion  was,  "Keep  me  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion till  I  am  pure;  make  me  humble  and 
penitent." 


She  shortly  after  removed  to  West-town 
Boarding  School,  and  became  engaged  as 
teacher  in  that  seminary.  She  was  here  fa- 
voured to  enter  more  closely  into  covenant 
with  her  Divine  Master,  that  if  he  would  be 
with  her  in  the  way  she  should  go,  she  would 
leave  all  and  follow  him  in  the  way  of  his 
requirings.  Dwelling  in  a  humble,  submis- 
sive state  of  mind,  under  the  preparing  hand 
of  her  heavenly  Father,  she  believed  herself 
called  upon  more  publicly  to  espouse  his  cause, 
and  after  passing  through  some  further  deep 
conflicts  of  mind,  came  forth  in  the  ministry ; 
and  continuing  faithful  to  the  gift  committed 
to  her,  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

In  the  following  year  she  was  married  to 
our  Friend  James  Emlen,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  meeting,  and  remained  so  until  a 
few  months  previous  to  her  decease,  when  she 
removed  with  her  husband,  to  reside  within  the 
limits  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
paid  religious  visits,  with  the  approbation  of 
Friends,  to  most  of  the  meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  also  held  many  public  meetings 
from  among  Friends,  and  was  several  times 
engaged  in  the  important  and  weighty  service 
of  visiting  families.  She  frequently  manifest- 
ed a  lively  and  fervent  concern  for  the  youth 
in  our  Society,  that  they  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  yield  to  the  tendering  visitations  of 
heavenly  love,  with  which  they  were  favoured  ; 
and  through  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  faithful  obedience  to  its  requirings,  expe- 
rience an  advancement  in  the  way  of  righte- 
ousness and  true  holiness,  and  thus  become 
qualified  to  stand  in  the  places  of  those  faith- 
ful labourers  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
church  militant.  When  she  met  with  any  of 
tkia  olaaa  who  were  secretly  struggling  under 
religious  exercises,  she  was  often  brought  into 
a  feeling  of  near  sympathy  with  them,  and 
engaged  to  hold  out  the  language  of  encour- 
agement. 

In  her  ministry  her  communications  were 
generally  concise,  and  accompanied  with  Di- 
vine authority  ;  and  in  her  supplication  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  she  was  deep  and  fervent.  In 
the  society  of  her  friends  she  was  at  times 
cheerful  and  communicative,  yet  careful  and 
guarded  as  to  entering  into  conversation  on 
religious  subjects,  and  especially  repeating  the 
sacred  name  in  a  familiar  or  improper  man- 
ner. 

It  having  been  impressed  on  her  mind  for 
several  years,  that  it  would  be  right  for  her  to 
visit,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  was  liberated 
for  that  service  in  the  year  1844  ;  and  although 
her  bodily  health  was  much  impaired,  she  was 
enabled  to  visit  many  of  the  meetings  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  some  in  Scotland  arrd 
Wales,  to  the  relief  and  peace  of  her  own 
mind,  and  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
many  among  whom  she  laboured.  After  her 
return,  her  health  continued  declining,  yet  she 
was  able  generally  to  attend  meetings  as  they 
came  in  course,  and  to  visit  some  of  those  ad- 
jacent until  near  her  close. 

For  some  lime  previous  to  her  decease,  her 
mind  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  her  time  would  be  short,  to  which  she 


frequently  made  allusion  in  her  family,  and 
some  of  her  friends.  On  the  24th  of  Sevemj 
month  she  rode  out,  and  before  her  return,  w» 
attacked  with  paralysis  ;  but  was  able  on  ge 
ting  home,  to  walk  up  stairs  with  some  assisl 
ance.  Shortly  after  she  lost  the  power  of  art 
culation,  yet  remained  for  some  time  sensib| 
of  what  was  passing  around  her,  and  evince 
by  her  countenance  a  remarkable  degree  i 
tranquillity  and  resignation  ^and  sinking  gn 
dually,  on  the  27th  of  Seventh  month,  184 
she  quietly  departed,  in  the  sixty-third  year  r 
her  age;  and  we  doubt  not,  her  purified  spir 
was  permitted  to  join  that  company  who  hav 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  the 
robes  and  made  them  while  in  the  blood  of  tl 
Lamb. 


For  "The  Friend. ,: 

DINAH  LAMBORN. 

This  dear  Friend  was  a  minister  of  Ne 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Her  Friends  i 
their  memorial  of  her  say,  she  came  forth  i 
the  ministry  about  the  35th  year  of  her  agi 
"  with  an  acceptable  acknowledgment  to  tl 
goodness  and  mercy  of  that  Arm  of  Powr 
which  had  been  revealed  for  her  help  ;  to  tr 
efficacy  whereof  she  was  many  times  qualifk- 
to  bear  a  sweet  and  consoling  testimon 
amongst  us,  and  in  parts  adjacent,  as  also  i 
some  of  the  neighbouring  governments ;  pe 
forming  some  of  those  visits  under  great  bodil 
infirmities,  divers  of  her  joints  being  draw 
out  of  place  by  the  force  of  rheumatic  pains 

She  was  for  eight  years  unable  to  wall) 
during  which  time  she  frequently  attended  r 
ligious  meetings,  having  to  be  carried  from  h 
carriage  to  her  place  in  the  meeting-housi 
where,  as  she  sat,  she  communicated  to  tl 
people  that  which  was  given  her  by  her  Divii 
Master.  During  her  last  illness  she  saic 
"My  end  will  be  peace.  The  Lord  ha 
plucked  my  feet  out  of  the  mire  and  clay,  at 
set  them  upon  a  Rock  which  is  higher  than  1 
and  hath  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  evt 
praises  forever  more." 

She  died  Fourth  month  15th,  1807,  in  tl 
63d  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  1st  of  Twelfth  month,  1799,  st 
addressed  the  following  epistle  to  New  Ga 
den  Preparative  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 

"  Dearly  beloved  Friends  and  Sisters, — 

"Though  absent  in  body,  1  am  often  pr 
sent  in  spirit,  greatly  desiring  your  growth  i 
the  unchangeable  Truth,  and  that  none  of  gl 
having  begun  in  the  Spirit  may  now  think  i 
be  made  perfect  through  the  flesh.  He  nev< 
said  to  the  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  '  Seek  j 
my  face  in  vain  ;'  therefore  '  Seek  and  ye  sha 
find  ;'  '  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you 
Bui  we  may  remember  there  were  some  fo 
merly  that  asked,  and  did  not  receive,  becaus 
they  asked  amiss.  Oh,  that  we  might  ask  i 
the  faith,  nothing  doubting  but  that  we  sha 
receive  in  his  own  due  and  appointed  lime 
because  he  that  has  called  us  with  an  high  ar 
holy  calling,  will  not  leave  nor  forsake  h 
truly  dependent  children,  if  there  is  but  a  lool 
ing  unto  him  with  a  single  eye  for  help;  f( 
'  if  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  sha 
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be  lull  of  light ;'  1  but  if  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
become  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness. 

w  Dearly  beloveds,  that  you  may  be  found 
children  oi"ihe  light,  and  of  ihe  day,  labour  to 
gel  your  days'  work  done  in  the  day-lime,  for 
the  ■  night  comet h  wherein  no  man  can  work.' 
Therefore  •  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds, 
watch  and  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end.' 

Dear  Friends,  1  know  we  are  poor,  weak 
creatures,  and  of  ourselves  can  do  nothing  that 
will  tend  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  great 
and  right  worthy" name.  As  the  '  branch  can- 
not bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  neither  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.1 
As  the  fruit  bearing  branches  themselves  some- 
times have  need  of  purging,  let  us  be  willing 
to  be  washed,  cleansed,  and  purified  through- 
out, body,  soul  and  spirit,  that  so  we  may  be 
vessels  fir  for  the  Master's  use.  Then  all  will 
be  willing  to  improve  the  time  and  talents  given 
unto  them,  whether  five,  two,  or  one ;  every 
one  will  be  willing  to  improve  their  own  gift. 
As  there  is  a  keeping  near  unto  him  who  will 
direct  aright,  all  will  know  the  part  there  is 
for  them  to  do.  And  as  you  are  thus  made 
willing  to  be  what  ihe  Lord  would  have  you  to 
be,  I  do  most  surely  believe  your  hands  will 
be  made  strong  by  the  power  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob.  If  you  are  '  faithful  in  little, 
you  will  be  made  rulers  over  more,'  and  will 
become  one  another's  help  in  the  Lord.  Then 
you  will  be  strengthened  to  encourage  your 
younger  sisters,  that  they  may  come  up  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  and  many 
wrong  things  that  now  appear. 

"I  feel  a  desire  for  the  growth  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  younger  women.  Now,  while  you 
are  young  and  strong,  is  the  time  to  labour  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  for  none  shall  shut  a  door 
in  the  Lord's  house  far  nought.  As  you  are 
thus  exercised  for  the  honour  of  Truih,  how 
(his  will  encourage  the  dear  children  to  come 
forward,  for  whom  I  feel  a  desire  that  they 
may  not  only  be  the  called,  but  the  chosen  of 
the  Lord.  I  believe  the  call  of  the  Lord  has 
gone  forth  in  a  powerful  manner  to  the  young 
and  rising  generation,  for  the  gathering  of 
these  into  the  true  sheepfold,  where  they  may 
hear  his  voice,  and  be  preserved  from  follow- 
ing the  voice  of  the  stranger. 

"  Dear  Fi  tends,  when  you  come  together  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  endeavour  as  much  as  in 
you  lies  to  turn  the  eye  of  your  mind  inward 
in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting,  labouring  to 
draw  near  unto  Him  who  is  perfect  in  good- 
ness, that  you  may  witness  him  to  draw  nigh 
unto  you,  and  favour  with  his  living  presence, 
which  is  more  than  the  increase  of  corn,  wine 
or  oil.  Then  there  will  be  no  idlers;  none 
sitting  at  ease;  none  giving  way  to  a  drowsy 
spirit,  or  falling  asleep  ;  but  all  will  be  labour- 
ing for  Life  to  arise.  Although  the  life  may 
seem  low  at  times,  and  the  well  deep,  and  you 
nothing  to  draw  with,  yet  as  there  is  a  wrest- 
ling for  the  blessing,  and  not  giving  out,  He  will 
arise  for  the  help  of  these  in  his  own  due  time. 
And  as  you  are  thus  engaged,  the  help  of  your 
spirits  will  be  felt  even  amongst  the  brethren. 
Oh,  then,  how  you  would  be  strengthened  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  for,  Friends,  '  we  have  not  an 
high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  ihe 


feeling  of  our  infirmities,'  '  but  was  tempted 
like  wc  are,  yet  without  sin.'  •  Let  us  there- 
fore come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace  that 
we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need.' 

"  Now,  Friends,  I  do  not  write  unto  you  as 
one  that  has  already  attained,  but  as  one  la- 
bouring to  get  the  day's  work  done  in  the  day 
lime,  so  that  I  with  you  may  have  the  answer 
of '  Well  done,'  when  time  to  us  shall  be  no 
more. 

"  From  your  friend  and  companion  in  tribu- 
lation, Dinah  Lambokn." 


For"  The  Friend." 

ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS. 

On  First-day  morning  the  28th  of  Seventh  month, 
1850,  being  at  the  "Catskill  House,"  we  beheld  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
whole  region  below,  from  our  feet  to  the  distant 
peaks  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  highlands  on 
the  south,  as  far  as  vision  could  extend  to  the  north, 
was  covered  with  clouds, — yet  no  mist  floated  up  to 
the  level  on  which  we  stood,  and  above  us,  glowing 
with  approaching  sunrise,  was  a  bright  clear  sky. 
The  surface  of  the  cloud  was  continually  changing, 
and  with  every  change  exhibiting  fresh  forms  of 
beauty.  The  sun  soon  arose,  and  his  beams  gave 
a  dazzling  brightness  to  the  soft,  fleeting,  but  ever- 
renewing  vapour.  After  a  long  period  spent  in 
gazing  on  the  scene,  we  withdrew  into  the  hotel. 
Our  taste  was  gratified,  and  our  hearts  were  eleva- 
ted and  wanned,  and  when  we  retired  to  our  cham- 
ber, the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  been 
awakened  whilst  gazing  on  the  scene  were  in  part 
penned. 

On  the  sheer  margin  of  the  precipice, 
With  all  below  a  snow  white  sea  of  cloud, 
Silent  I  stand.    The  sun  looks  down  in  brightness 
On  the  light  surface  of  the  changeful  flood, 
Which  swells  to  mountain  heights  its  quick  wild 
waves, 

Then  sinks  them  to  deep  valleys.    Oh  how  lovely, 
Spreads  the  soft  whiteness  o'er  the  world  belbre  us ! 
Now  motionless,  it  seems  a  plain  of  snow. 
Which  moulded  by  strong  winds  into  strange  shapes 
In  its  first  falling,  has  its  countless  drifts 
Still  brightening  there  in  beautiful  variousness. 
Soon  comes  a  change  !    Now  'tis  an  arctic  scene  ! 
Where,  mid  the  frozen  fields  that  drift  along, 
Huge  ice-bergs  lift  on  high  their  pointed  crests, 
Whilst  every  peak  and  crag  is  soft  with  snow. 
Another  change  !  all  is  in  motion  now, — 
And  in  mute  rage  the  light  mist  swells  and  dashes, 
As  o'er  some  hidden  rock.    See  how  the  foam 
Sprays  up  towards  heaven  in  glorious  aspiration, 
Lifting  on  high  a  tribute  of  pure  praise  ! 
Oh  !  my  heart  stirs  within  me  as  I  gaze 
On  the  fair  changeful  wonders  passing  round; 
And  at  the  upward  gushing  of  yon  foam 
My  soul  receives  unwonted  impulses, 
And  with  an  inward  shout  of  thankful  joy, 
Lifts  up  a  silent  hymn,  Oh  God  !  to  Thee  ! 
Thou  reared  this  mighty  mountain  range,  so  high 
That  the  tall  hills  beneath  us,  seem  a  plain 
When  downward  gazed  on; — and  from  Thee,  this 
cloud, 

Comes  in  its  glorious  whiteness  to  o'erspread 
The  world  with  perfect  beauty,  and  thus  give 
One  more  fair  token  of  thy  graciousness. 
Grand  is  the  rocky  cliff, — the  mountain,  grand 
In  its  fixed  character  of  rooted  might, 
But  thou  hast  given  to  morning's  lightest  vapour, 
The  very  element  of  changing  softness, 
Greatness,  and  majesty,  and  gloriousness  ! 


Unbelief. — No  man  is  an  unbeliever,  but 
because  he  will  be  so;  and  every  man  is  not 
nn  unbeliever  because  the  grace  of  God  con- 
quers some,  changeth  their  wills,  and  binds 
them  to  Christ. — Char  nock. 


For  "The  Friend." 

MARY  JORDAN. 

Mary  Jordan,  the  subject  of  the  following 
memoir,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mary  Jor- 
dan, the  wife  of  Robert  Jordan,  who,  after  his 
death,  was  married  to  Israel  Pemberton.  The 
memorial,  having  been  written  more  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  near  relatives  and  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  it  is  believed,  has  never 
been  published. 

Mary  Pembertcii's  Testimony  concerning  her 
daughter  Mary  Jordan. 

It  having  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  me  with 
a  very  close  and  near  trial,  in  the  removal  of 
my  beloved  and  only  daughter  Mary  Jordan, 
by  death,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  for  the 
benefit  of  those  she  has  left  behind,  that  are 
nearly  allied  to  her,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
young  people,  and  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
communicate  to  them  some  of  the  many 
weighty  expressions  which  dropped  from  her, 
when  she  perceived  her  dissolution  drew  near  ; 
and  to  give  this  short  testimony  to  the  memory 
of  my  dear  child. 

She  was  one  whom  the  Lord  had  favoured 
with  a  good  natural  capacity,  and  having  his 
holy  fear  implanted  in  her  heart,  she  found  it 
to  be  true  wisdom.  Her  deportment  was  grave 
and  solid,  her  words  were  few  and  savoury, 
manifesting  a  lively  sense  of  religion  even  from 
her  very  young  years  ;  and  would  express  a 
concern,  when  she  observed  the  youth  of  our 
Society  deviate  fiom  their  principles,  even  in 
matters  which  some  might  account  trivial. 
And  having  been  for  several  years  tried  with 
indisposition  of  body,  as  well  as  deep  exercise 
of  mind,  she  was  in  a  great  measure  weaned 
from  those  amusements  and  diversions  which 
youth  are  naturally  incident  to  ;  spending  much 
of  her  lime  alone,  and  would  sometimes  observe 
to  me  with  great  solidity,  that  she  was  like 
one  separated  from  the  pleasures  of  this  life  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  when  her  equals  in  age 
had  the  greatest  relish  for  them. 

As  her  illness  was  lingering,  she  submitted 
with  great  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  being  convinced,  as  she  expressed, 
that  such  a  disposition  of  mind  would  be  more 
to  her  advantage,  than  anything  this  world 
could  afford,  though  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
try  her  with  inward  poverty,  of  which  she 
would  sometimes  complain,  particularly  once 
in  these  words  :  "  It  has  been,  and  is  a  gloomy 
time  with  me,  nevertheless  I  have  a  little  hope, 
that  I  trust  is  not  a  deceitful  one,  but  a  well- 
grounded  hope;  but  1  should  be  glad  to  feel  that 
lively  sense  of  devotion  which  1  have  some- 
times experienced  to  break  in  on  my  soul,  as 
a  stream  of  Divine  consolation,  that  has  borne 
down  all  my  weakness." 

A  sense  of  the  obligation  she  thought  herself 
under,  both  to  her  father  and  mo,  for  the  ten- 
derness shown  her  throughout  all  her  illness, 
and  our  great  solicitude  lor  her  recovery  ma- 
nifestly appeared  ;  and  the  strength  of  affection, 
which -die  felt  for  me,  would  at  limes  possess 
her  tender  mind  with  an  apprehension  of  fear, 
lest  she  should  thereby  offend  the  Lord.  From 
a  consciousness  thereof  she  has  queried  :  "  Dost 
thou  think  ihe  Lord  can  be  displeased  with  me 
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for  my  strong  attachment  to  thee  1  Or  it  may 
be  we  have  not  been  enough  resigned  to  the 
Divine  will  in  the  dispensations  allotted  us, 
therefore  greater  trials  are  suffered  to  come." 

Though  she  spoke  of  her  approaching  end, 
with  that  freedom  and  ease  of  mind,  natural  to 
a  person  from  whom  the  terrors  of  death  were 
removed,  yet  she  manifested  a  just  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  such  a  change,  by  saying, 
"To  those  who  are  the  best  prepared,  death 
must  be  an  awful  thing.  Had  I  thought  mine 
so  near,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  more 
circumspectly  careful  to  have  made  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  for  though  I  have  been  innocent, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  per- 
haps more  may  have  been  required  of  me. 
However  it's  not  too  late,  to  renew  a  lively 
sensible  covenant  with  the  Lord  my  God." 
Observing  me  to  be  much  affected  under  the 
sense  of  the  great  loss  I  should  sustain  by  her 
removal,  she  with  great  composure  of  mind, 
addressed  me  on  this  wise  :  "  My  dear  mother, 
it  affects  me  much  to  see  thee  grieve  ;  and  why 
should  it  be  so,  unless  thou  thinkest  I  may 
doubt  of  that  blessed  hope  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  We  must  not  choose  for  our- 
selves, but  submit  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. To  them  that  are  prepared  for  it,  it  is  a 
much  greater  blessing  to  go,  than  to  stay  ;  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  harder  for  thee  to  leave 
me  behind  thee.  It  will  be  but  a  little  time, 
and  we  shall  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  together. 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  supported  through 
the  solemn  scene  before  me." 

To  her  faiher  and  myself  at  another  time, 
she  said,  "  I  have  need  of  your  prayers,  that  I 
may  be  received  into  the  mansions  of  the  bless- 
ed, and  be  at  rest."  Indeed,  she  often  spoke 
with  an  humble  diffidence  of  herself,  being 
sensible  (as  she  said)  of  her  unworthiness. 
She  was  earnest  with  the  Lord,  that  she  might 
not  be  left  to  struggle  with  her  weaknesses 
alone ;  saying,  at  times,  she  had  almost  lost 
sight  of  Faith  and  Hope  ;  and  towards  the  last, 
as  she  laboured  with  an  almost  incessant 
cough,  she  would  say,  "  This  is  hard,  as  it 
deprives  me  of  that  composure  of  mind  neces- 
sary for  Divine  contemplation  which  I  stand 
in  need  of."  And  speaking  to  her  elder  sister, 
she  said,  "  Oh  !  it 's  a  fine  thing  to  be  ready 
when  the  messenger  comes.  I  would  have  thee 
and  all  of  you  think  of  it." 

Some  Friends  of  the  ministry  coming  in  to 
visit  her,  one  of  them  was  concerned  in  sup- 
plication to  the  Lord  on  her  behalf,  particu- 
larly that  his  living  presence  might  accom- 
pany her  in  her  expiring  moments  ;  with  which 
she  seemed  much  refreshed,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
how  she  spoke  the  language  of  my  soul,  for 
the  Lord  knows  there  is  nothing  I  so  much 
desire  as  the  enjoyment  of  his  living  presence." 
Indeed,  this  was  manifest  by  a  frequent  retir- 
edness  of  mind,  and  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  that  attends,  attended  her  when  no  words 
were  expressed. 

The  day  before  she  departed,  her  youngest 
brother  coming  into  the  room,  and  saluting 
her,  she  with  much  affection  and  solidity  said 
to  him,  "  My  dear,  thou  seest  thy  poor  sister, 
to  all  appearance  near  her  end,  and  my  desires 
are  and  often  have  been  to  the  Lord  for  thee, 
that  He  may  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a  com- 


fort to  thy  dear  father  and  mother,  who  are 
fond  of  thee,  and  good  to  thee,  and  to  me,  and 
to  us  all.  Be  sure  to  mind  what  they  say  to 
thee,  and  then  the  Lord  will  bless  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  be  a  comfort,  especially  to  our  dear 
mother;  and  set  thy  brothers  a  good  example; 
though  they  are  elder  than  thee,  it  may  parti- 
cularly affect  their  minds;  and  pray,  my  dear, 
remember  me,  and  don't  forget  thou  once  had 
such  a  sister."  Observing  him  to  be  much 
affected  with  her  advice,  she  said,  "It's  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  have  spoken  it." 

An  hour  or  two  before  her  decease,  seeing 
her  father  come  into  the  room,  she  with  plea- 
sure said,  "  It  is  a  sight  I  am  fond  of;"  to 
which  he  replied,  "  My  dear,  thou  wilt  soon 
see  much  more  glorious  sights."  These  being 
nearly  the  last  expressions,  she  fell  into  a  sweet 
sleep.  Fervent  were  my  desires  to  the  Lord, 
that  her  passage  from  time  to  eternity  might 
be  easy,  which  was  mercifully  granted,  for 
she  passed  away  as  one  falling  asleep  without 
the  least  uneasy  sensation,  retaining  her  under- 
standing to  the  last,  which  was  on  the  21st  of 
Tenth  month,  1759,  being  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age.  On 
the  23d  her  corpse  was  carried  to  the  great 
meeting-house,  where  the  extending  of  Divine 
Goodness  was  graciously  manifested,  and 
divers  living  testimonies  borne,  and  seasonable 
advice  communicated,  particularly  to  the  youth, 
a  large  number  of  which  were  present;  and 
from  thence  to  Friends'  burying-ground  in 
Philadelphia,  attended  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Friends,  where  again  there  was  a  solemn 
pause,  and  the  people  exhorted  by  Gospel 
truths  delivered  ;  after  which  she  was  decently 
interred. 

May  the  prudent  conduct,  and  pious  exam- 
ple of  this  desirable  and  promising  plant,  who 
I  have  good  ground  to  hope,  is  entered  into  the 
mansions  of  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  so 
affect  the  minds  of  those  who  may  peruse  these 
lines,  and  more  particularly  those  who  were 
her  near  relations,  and  intimate  acquaintance, 
as  that  they  may  be  above  nil  things  concern- 
ed to  improve  their  time  and  talents  in  making 
preparation  for  their  final  change,  is  the  ardent 
desire  of  their  affectionate  mother,  and  true 
friend, 

Mart  Pejibekton. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  55.) 

Various  ways  have  been  tried  to  Christian- 
ize the  world,  and  not  seldom  has  it  been 
attempted  by  the  point  of  the  sword.  This  of 
course,  indicates  that  those  who  made  such  a 
trial,  were  unacquainted  themselves  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  regarded  Christianity 
more  as  a  verbal  profession  of  certain  doc- 
trines, than  the  submission  of  the  will  to  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
individuals,  not  the  religion  of  states.  It  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  soul  of  each  one,  and  can- 
not be  done  in  classes  or  in  multitudes.  Each 
one  must  have  his  or  her  own  conflicts, — own 


inward  baptisms, — own  purgings  from  sin,— 
own  birth  unto  holiness, — or  they  are  no 
Christians.  These  things  take  place  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  out  of  the  sight  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  only  know  when  the  change  has 
been  effected,  by  the  upright  conduct  and  con- 
versation of  the  truly  converted.  A  specimen 
of  Christianising  by  force  is  thus  given  by 
Jacob  Lindley. 

"  12th. — Had  a  conference  with  David  Ken- 
nedy, a  half  Indian  ; — a  man  of  learning  and 
influence.  He  had  been  educated  in  Scotland, 
visited  London,  Jamaica,  &c.  He  lives  with 
the  Indians,  and  professes  Christianity, — is 
well  versed  in  the  scriptures,  and  says  he  has 
initiated  divers  into  the  Christian  faith,  by  a 
medium  widely  contrasted  with  our  mode.  He 
told  us  some  Indians  used  to  mock  and  ridicule 
his  going  to  church  ;  but  at  a  certain  time  he 
undertook  to  drub  them  severely,  and  ordered 
them  and  their  families  to  attend  church  in 
future,  or  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
dealing  more  sharply  with  them.  On  which, 
they  appeared  the  next  day  at  public  worship, 
and  had  continued  steady  ever  since.  He 
supposed  it  the  most  substantial  method  of 
making  converts,  as  also  of  ending  quarrels  or 
disputes.  To  all  which  I  opposed  several 
texts  out  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  validity 
of  which  he  assented  ;  and  strongly  avowed  his 
friendship  for  us,  and  promised  to  use  his  in- 
fluence in  order  to  open  our  way  amongst  the 
other  nations  of  his  acquaintance,  which  is 
extensive." 

After  Christianity  became  the  nominal  pro- 
fession of  the  civilized  world, — after  emperors 
carried  the  cross  as  their  ensign  of  war,  and 
kings  deemed  it  an  honour  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
a  universal  Bishop,  the  method  of  making  con- 
verts by  force  was  extensively  tried.  Upon 
those  in  whom  there  was  faith  in  Pagan  rites, 
and  real  attachment  to  the  customs  of  their 
forefathers,  connected  with  moral  firmness  of 
character,  the  attempt  failed.  With  others  it 
succeeded  so  far,  that  it  made  many  hypocriti- 
cal professors  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
world,  who  knew  in  truth  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel, — nothing  of  regeneration.through 
which  alone  any  one  can  become  a  child  of 
God.  It  were  easy  to  fill  pages  with  extracts 
showing  how  portions  of  the  world  have  been 
made  by  sword  and  pike  to  profess  doctrines 
they  did  not  believe, — it  were  easy  lo  follow 
fighting  monarchs,  generals,  and  ecclesiastics, 
as  they  went  forth  slaying  those  who  main- 
tained firmly  their  faith,  and  giving  rewards 
and  emoluments  to  such  as  changed  their  pro- 
fession without  having  been  convinced  of 
error,  and  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus  without 
having  submitted  to  his  will.  _  In  whatever 
way  converts  are  made,  except  they  have  felt 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
cleansing  the  heart,  and  enlightening  the  un- 
derstanding, their  profession  is  but  as  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

Warm-hearted  zeal  giving  utterance  to  elo- 
quent  language,  often  produces  strong  effects 
on  tire  hearers; — effects  which  may  induce  the 
belief  of  a  real  change  of  heart,  where  in  truth 
no  birth  unto  holiness  has  taken  place.  Feel- 
ings have  been  touched,  and  the  imagination 
has  been  aroused  under  the  pathetic  appeals, 
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the  startling  denunciations,  the  winning  invita- 
tions of  the  preacher,  and  whilst  under  this 
personal  influence,  the  sighing,  lameniing  sin- 
ner, unpurified  and  unpardoned,  has  been  re- 
ceived into  religious  communion  as  a  regener- 
ated person.  Doubtless  many  of  ihe  converts 
of  the  eloquent  Whitfield  were  of  this  class. 
We  have  it  recorded,  that  whilst  on  his  second 
visit  to  America,  a  drunken  man  reeling  up  to 
him  told  him,  that  he  was  one  of  his  converts 
made  on  his  first  visit.  Whitfield  in  answer 
said,  it  looked  like  some  of  his  bungling  work  ; 
if  his  Master  had  done  it,  it  would  have  been 
done  better. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Da- 
vid Sands,  a  Friend  powerfully  energetic  as  a 
preacher,  and  possessing  that  eloquence  which 
takes  hold  of  the  feelings  and  rivets  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearer,  made  many  converts  to 
Quakerism.  Some  were  effectually  reached, 
and  gave  evidence  by  a  consistent  walking 
through  life,  that  they  had  witnessed  the  "  wash- 
ing  of  regeneration,"  and  were  from  to  time 
made  partakers  of  "the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Some  settled  down  into  quiet,  moral 
people,  very  much  strangers  to  that  inward 
life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  yet  till- 
ing their  farms,  paying  their  just  debts,  living 
as  orderly,  and  going  to  meetings  as  regularly 
as  their  really  exercised  and  spiritually-mind- 
ed neighbours.  Some,  after  a  time  of  good 
moral  walking,  settled  back  again  into  the  gross 
habits  from  which  they  had  been  temporarily 
aroused, — or  fell  into  new  snares  spread  by 
the  devil  for  their  sensual  minds. 

Amongst  those  who  we,re  aroused  by  the 
energy  and  convincing  power  under  which 
David  Sands  spoke,  was  a  young  man  of  good 
talents  who  was  addicted  to  intemperance. 
Breaking  off  from  this  evil  habit,  and  bending 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  religious  subjects, 
he  became  a  respectable  man.  As  time  pass- 
i  ed,  he  apparently  grew  mote  and  more  solid 
and  consistent  in  character,  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends, — and  ventured  to 
open  his  mouth  amongst  them  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  friends  found 
something  of  the  Master's  blessing  accompany- 
ing his  labours,  or  they  were  not  qualified  to 
discern  between  good  words  spoken  under  the 
influence  of  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  life"  and 
salvation,  and  similar  good  words  spoken  in 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  man.  He  soon  stood 
approved  amongst  them. 

About  this  time  he  was  on  one  occasion 
visiting  families  in  company  with  Hannah 
Barnard,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  set- 
led  and  married  in  New  England,  and  there 
;ame  forth  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Han- 
lah  had  not  yet  fallen  ;  her  spiritual  faculties 
vere  not  yet  so  dimmed  but  that  she  had  clear 
>penings  in  the  light  of  Truth.  At  the  close 
if  a  religious  opportunity,  she  turned  round  to 

Ihese  two  men  who  were  her  companions,  and 
ulting  herself  as  it  were  with  them,  she  with 
aeling  and  sadness  uttered  the  language  of 
ur  Saviour  as  applicable,  "  Verily,  verily,  1 
ay  unto  vou,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray 
le." 
I  The  Irish  Friend  from  whom  the  narrative 
;  derived,  was  struck  by  this  passage,  and  in 
I  sense  of  the  authority  under  which  it  was 


spoken,  waited  anxiously  for  the  fulfilment. 
A  very  few  years  brought  him  tidings  of  the 
downfall  of  Hannah  Barnard.  He  had  been 
under  no  small  feeling  of  fear  and  anxiety  on 
his  own  account,  but  when  he  heard  of  her 
lapse,  he  concluded  that  the  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled, and  that  he  was  safe. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  man,  the  convert 
of  David  Sands,  increased  in  the  esteem  of  his 
friends,  and  occasionally  travelled  about  visit- 
ing meetings  with  their  approbation.  How  fai- 
lle really  had  become  a  self-denying  follower 
of  the  Lord  Jesus, — how  far  he  was  daily  and 
hourly  on  the  watch  to  know  his  will,  and 
seeking  for  ability  to  perform  it, — he  who 
knoweth  all  hearts  only  can  tell.  He  passed 
along  with  a  character  unsullied,  and  obtained 
a  minute  setting  him  at  liberty  for  extensive 
service  to  the  south.  Shortly  before  he  was 
to  start  on  this  journey,  a  time  of  trial  and 
temptation  came,  and  all  his  strength  of  reso- 
lution, all  his  pride  of  character  proved  as  no- 
thing,— he  was  not  keeping  the  Saviour's 
watch  ;  he  was  not  equipped  in  the  Saviour's 
armour,  and  surprized  and  unarmed,  he  fell 

In  our  next  we  shall  see  how  the  force  of 
old  habit  and  present  temptation,  occasioned 
the  fatal  overthrow  and  subsequent  degrada- 
tion of  this  once  tenderly  awakened  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Individnal  Influence. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  our  con- 
stantly increasing  populous  city,  we  are  struck 
with  the  small  proportion  of  plain  Friends, 
mingled  among  the  crowds  that  occupy  our 
walks.  We  have  no  craving  for  conspicuous- 
ness  ;  but  when  we  advert  to  the  salutary  in- 
fluences which  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
exerted  under  the  ministry  of  the  first  Friends, 
and  their  Christian  example  in  the  settlement 
of  this  country,  we  do  feel  at  times  a  fervent 
desire  that  their  successors  in  profession,  may 
never  forget  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  a  people,  who  have  been  favoured  as  Friends 
have  been,  with  clear  and  indisputable  views 
of  the  regenerating  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  corruptions  in  principle  and  in 
life,  manifestly  spreading  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree, ought  to  awaken  in  every  mind  a  solemn 
inquiry,  how  far  we  add  directly  to  those  cor- 
ruptions, or  are  weakening  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  our  listlessness,  and  neglect  to 
live  up  to  its  requirements,  in  confessing  Christ 
before  all  men.  We  should  constantly  bear 
in  mind  that  he  declared  his  disciples  are  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth" — "  the  light  of  the  world," 
and  that  he  gave  them  this  command,  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  What  a  salutary  influ- 
ence would  our  religious  Society  have  in  this 
city,  were  all  the  members,  the  cross-bearing 
and  spiritually-minded  men  and  women  which 
they  should  be  !  Instead  of  being  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  fashion,  and  indulgence  of  the 
carnal  appetite,  our  daily  inquiry  would  be  for 
wisdom  and  divine  strength,  to  hold  up  the 
standard  of  pure  righteousness,  that  we  might 
season  and  enlighten  others  in  the  way  of  ho- 


liness. The  testimonies  given  to  us  to  uphold 
are  weighty,  and  concern  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  and  when  the  language  shall  sound  in 
our  ear,  "Steward,  give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,"  well  will  it  be  for  every  one  who 
has  the  evidence  that  his  life  and  conversation, 
and  example  in  all  things,  have  tended  lo  ex- 
alt the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  to  add  sub- 
jects to  it,  and  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 

In  the  love  which  he  felt  for  his  brethren, 
and  for  the  great  cause  they  were  ordained  to 
support  and  spread  in  the  earth,  George  Fox 
often  addressed  them  in  tender  affection,  to 
strengthen  and  animate  them  to  diligence.  In 
1654,  he  says : 

"  Oh  Friends,  look  not  out ;  for  he- that  doth 
is  darkened.  And  take  heed  of  lightness; 
take  heed  of  the  world,  and  of  busying  your 
minds  with  things  not  serviceable.  A  wise 
man's  eye  is  in  his  head,  but  a  fool's  is  gazing 
up  and  down.  Be  valiant  for  the  truth  upon 
the  earth,  and  tread  upon  the  deceit.  Keep  to 
yea  and  nay  ;  for  he  that  hath  not  power  over 
his  tongue,  his  religion  is  vain.  And  take  heed 
of  knowledge  for  it  puffeth  up;  but  dwell  in 
the  Truth,  and  be  what  ye  speak;  he  that 
abideth  not  in  the  Truth  is  led  by  the  evil  one. 
Wait  on  the  Lord,  he  will  perfect  his  work 
amongst  you.  He  that  hearkens  diligently  to 
the  teacher  within,  denieth  all  outward  hire- 
ling teachers.  He  that  is  made  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  placeth  no  holiness  in  the 
world's  temples.  The  teachers  without  exalt 
the  carnal  mind,  but  the  teacher  within  destroy- 
eth  it.  There  is  not  a  word  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  hold  up  the  practice  of  sprinkling 
infants,  nor  the  word  sacrament,  nor  to  hold 
up  an  hour-glass  to  preach  by  for  an  hour's 
time  in  a  place  ;  but  the  vain  mind  doth  hold 
up  many  things  which  Christ  doth  not  com' 
mand. 

"Earth  makes  masters  amongst  earthly 
men  ;  but  let  him  that  ruleth,  rule  in  love,  for 
the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  there- 
of. And  he  that  laboureth,  let  him  labour  as 
to  the  Lord,  in  love.  So  let  love  be  the  head 
in  all  things,  and  the  Lord  is  exalted — then 
there  is  no  eye-service,  but  singleness  of  heart. ; 
then  all  that  is  done,  is  done  as  to  the  Lord. 
So  be  faithful  in  all  things,  and  keep  from  the 
world's  vain  customs.  Do  not  wear  apparel 
to  gratify  the  proud  mind;  neither  eat  nor 
drink  to  make  yourselves  wanton  ;  for  it  [food 
and  drink]  was  created  for  health  and  not  for 
the  lusts — to  be  as  servants  to  us,  and  we  ser- 
vants to  God,  to  use  all  those  things  to  his 
glory  :  to  whom  be  praises,  honour  and  glory 
forevermore,  who  hath  created  all  things  to  his 
glory,  and  so  to  be  used  and  spent." 

"  All  Friends,  be  low,  and  in  the  life  of  God 
dwell,  to  keep  you  low.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  ihe 
earth,  to  make  it  savoury  unto  God.  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world.  Therefore  walk  in  the 
light  of  Christ,  whose  light  doth  justify  you  ; 
who  then  shall  condemn  you  ?  Therefore  in 
that  dwell,  which  doth  condemn  all  the  evil 
in  the  tvorld." 

It  is  a  small  proportion  of  lime  that  wo  ac- 
tively devote  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  but 
little  is  done  in  that  noble  cause.  Many  seem 
lo  grudge  even  the  space  apptopriated  for  pub- 
lic worship — perhaps  they  spare  an  hour  and 
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a  half  in  a  week.  Their  time  and  talents  must 
be  applied  to  their  own  service — but  what  will 
they  do  when  it  is  said,  "  Time  to  thee  shall 
be  no  longer?"  What  reward  will  they  re- 
ceive, who  have  wasted  their  Lord's  time  and 
money  in  sumptuous  living,  or  in  entire  spirit- 
ual idleness,  while  his  house  lies  waste  for  any 
thing  they  have  done  to  build  it?  Oh,  that  we 
could  sound  an  effectual  alarm  to  rouse  up 
the  negligent  to  their  duty,  that  we  might  see 
that  fervent  zeal  kindled  for  the  work  of  sal- 
vation, which  has  actuated  the  righteous  of 
every  generation,  induced  them  to  turn  their 
back  upon  the  pleasures  and  riches  of  the 
world,  and  seek  God  with  the  whole  heart ! — 
then  would  Quaker  principles  prevail  as  in  the 
beginning. 


Fatal  Amusement. — In  Pittsburg,  lately,  a 
little  girl,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  died 
from  the  effects  of  over  exertion  in  skipping 
the  rope.  A  spirit  of  emulation  arose  between 
her  and  her  playmates  as  to  which  could  jump 
the  greatest  number  of  times  consecutively,  and 
by  extraordinary  exertion  she  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  three  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  her 
life  has  proved  the  forfeit. — Late  Paper. 
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A  late  paper  states,  "  We  learn  that  by  a 
recent  treaty  with  the  Wyandott  Indians,  now 
residing  in  the  country  between  Missouri  and 
Kansas  rivers,  these  people  at  their  own  re- 
quest, have  relinquished  their  nationality, 
agreed  hereafter  to  hold  their  property  in  sev- 
eralty, and  be  received  and  adopted  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  We  see  no  better  method 
of  securing  to  the  Indians  their  rightful  pos- 
sessions; and  could  it  be  carried  out  as  with 
the  Wyandotts,  by  a  voluntary  and  harmoni- 
ous action  of  the  partially-civilized  tribes  re- 
siding in  the  older  and  most  settled  States, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  it  would  also  hasten 
their  complete  civilization  and  advancement  in 
agriculture,  mechanics  and  literature.  While 
James  Monroe  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  authorized  the  survey  and  division 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Seneca  Indians, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  individuals  and  to  families,  farms 
and  lots,  to  be  held  and  owned  by  them  in 
severalty;  but  when  it  was  attempted  to  effect 
the  division,  men  who  held  the  first  right  to 
purchase  those  lands  when  the  Indians  con- 
cluded to  sell,  infused  suspicions  that  the  sur- 
vey was  with  a  design  to  get  their  property 
and  drive  them  off.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
measure  ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
covetous  men  have  done  what  they  could  to 
retard  their  moral  and  civil  improvement,  and 
it  would  seem  even  to  promote  their  degrada- 
tion, that  they  might  render  them  unhappy  in 
that  position,  and  the  more  easily  get  posses- 
sion of  the  pittance  of  land  remaining  from  the 
extensive  hunting-grounds  of  their  ancestors. 
The  few  hundreds  residing  on  the  Alleghany 
river,  have  been  in  a  state  of  division  for  two 


or  three  years,  on  the  subject  of  their  own 
government, — a  part  adopting  a  form  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  others  adhering  to  the  old  government 
by  chiefs.  This  keeps  up  feelings  of  animo- 
sity, and  between  the  two  they  have  almost  no 
government  at  all.  It  weakens  their  energies, 
and  their  desires  for  advancement  in  learning, 
and  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life; 
and  unless  they  abandon  their  present  ineffi- 
cient system,  they  must  finally  fall  a  prey  to 
the  cupidity  of  men  who  care  more  for  the 
land,  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  Indian. 
Much  labour  and  expense  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  Friends,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  elevated  above  their  condition,  when 
Joshua  Sharpless  and  others  supped  in 
Cornplanter's  wigwam  on  cold  dumplings, 
dipping  them  in  bear's  oil  for  sauce,  and  on 
which  occasion  he  remarked,  "  the  Friends 
made  a  light  supper."  But  with  all  the  ad- 
vances made  since  that  period,  they  fall  short 
of  the  improvements  which  the  Cherokees  have 
attained,  and  which  they  might  soon  reach 
were  they  to  relinquish  their  independent  gov- 
ernment, become  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  divide  their  land  into  farms  and  lots 
for  their  individual  use,  and  hold  them  as  their 
own.  They  may  not  yet  be  ready  for  the 
measure,  and  the  course  of  assistance  rendered 
them  by  Friends  should  be  to  prepare  them  for 
it,  and  put  an  end  if  practicable,  to  the  hopes 
of  the  pre-emption  holder,  to  get  possession  of 
their  farms. 

The  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  published  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  of  the  date  of"  Sep- 
tember 15,  1850,"  is  before  us.  In  an  edito- 
rial article  entitled,  "  The  present  state  and 
prospects  of  the  country,"  a  most  deplorable 
picture  is  given  of  the  state  of  morals  in  that 
place.  Having  been  penned  in  the  midst  of 
the  scenes  it  describes,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  account.  It  says, 
"  that  life  and  property  are  not  safe  in  the 
mines  ;  that  murders  and  robberies  are  of  daily 
occurrence ;  that  men  known  to  have  gold  are 
frequently  disappearing  ;  that  the  rife  suspicion 
in  most  cases,  and  the  subsequent  circumstan- 
tial evidence  in  all,  seem  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  foul  play  and  secret  murders  are 
extensively  practised. 

"  Throughout  the  diggings,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  desperate  and  disappointed  men,  who, 
on  finding  that  their  hopes  of  sudden  fortune 
are  blighted,  and  that  a  bare  subsistence  is  not 
so  easily  realized,  have  resolved  to  stand  at 
nothing  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
means  either  of  gratifying  their  vices,  or  of 
leaving  the  country,  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
Men  are  being  put  aside,  either  by  assassina- 
tion or  by  open  violence,  and  the  perpetrators, 
after  providing  themselves  with  some  of  their 
neighbours'  horses,  get  out  of  the  way  with 
celerity   befitting   the  emergency.    As  for 
Mexicans  and  other  foreigners,  their  lives  are  • 
made  little  account  of  by  the  ruffians  who  are  : 
at  work  on  this  game  of  rapine  and  blood  ;  and  > 
when  the  intended  victims  try  to  escape  from  1 
the  mines  with  what  they  have  got,  and  turn 
their  faces  homeward,  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably pursued  by  bands  of  confederate  robbers, 


and  either  quietly  plundered,  or  slaughtered 
on  the  road." 

What  a  picture  !  Would  the  editor  be  suf. 
fered  to  put  forth  such  a  statement  if  it  were 
not  true?  And  if  true,  who  would  encourage 
any  one  whose  eternal  welfare  they  felt  inter- 
ested in,  to  mingle  with  such  characters.  From 
Bayard  Taylor's  volumes,  recently  published, 
it  appears  that  gaming-houses  are  plentiful  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
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for  Smith  Healey,  82,  vol.  24  ;  from  Thos.  Lee,  per 
I.  Crisman,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  Aaron  Dewees,  O.,  $2, 
vol.  24 ;  from  James  Stanton,  agent,  O.,  for  Jesse  Ro- 
berts, $2,  vol.23,  for  Henry  Stanton,  and  Joseph  Stan- 
ton, each  $2,  vol.  24,  for  Jesse  Bailey,  $2,  to  No.  13, 
vol.  24,  and  for  Joseph  Bailey,  $2,  being  62  cents  on 
M.  Bailey's  acc't.,  to  No.  52,  vol.  23,  and  SI. 38  on  his 
own  acc't,  to  No.  36,  vol.  24 ;  from  John  King,  agent, 
N.  Y.,  for  Esther  Gifford,  Henrietta  Wilcox,  and 
Francis  Armistead,  each  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  John 
Wanzer,  $2,  vol.  23 ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agent,  for 
Benj.  Tucker,  Charles  W.  Howland,  and  Seth  Davis, 
each  $2,  vol.  24. 

Correction  in  No.  4,  vol.  23  ;  for  Robert  Plummer, 
$2.50,  to  26,  vol.  23,  read  Robert  Plummer,  $2.50,  to 
52,  vol.  23.  In  No.  5,  vol.  24,  Mary  P.  Smith,  $2, 
vol.  23,  should  be  Mary  P.  Smith,  for  Elizabeth  Young, 
$2,  vol.24. 


WANTED 

A  male  teacher  for  the  Oak  Grove  School, 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  near  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.  Apply  to  Joseph  Fox,  or  Charles  S. 
Willets,  Trustees. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Flushing,  O., 
on  Fourth-day,  the  2nd  of  Tenth  month,  Samuel  C, 
son  of  Nathan  and  Elizabeth  M'Grew,  of  Smithficld, 
Ohio,  to  Rachel  P.,  daughter  of  Absalom  and  Rachel 
Hoge,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Stillwater, 

Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  30th  of  Tenth  month,  John  G. 
Hoyle,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Tabitha  Hoyle,  to  Eliza-  j 
beth,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Maria  Bundy. 


Died,  Ninth  month,  23rd,  1850,  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  near  Tren- 
ton, J^.  J.,  Hannah  H,  wife  of  William  C.  Ivins. 
During  the  summer,  the  health  of  this  dear  FriendJ 
although  precarious,  was  thought  to  be  improving,  un- 
til  within  a  few  days  of  her  decease,  when  an  unfavour-l 
able  change  took  place,  and  she  expressed  the  belief] 
that  her  pilgrimage  was  rapidly  closing.  On  its  beingl 
remarked  that  those  around  her  were  anxious  to  dol 
all  they  could  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible,! 
she  very  feelingly  replied,  "  Our  Master,  Christ,  can! 
do  all  things  for  us;  his  will  be  done."  She  continued! 
conscious  of  all  that  was  passing  to  the  last,  beingl 
frequently  engaged  in  supplication  to  her  heavenlw 
Father,  that  He  would  strengthen  her  to  bear  witti 
patience,  the  infirmities  of  decaying  nature,  and  (J 
meet  death  with  Christian  composure, — desiring  thai 
when  strength  failed  her,  He  would  be  the  strength  ol 
her  heart  and  her  portion  forever.  — Near  her  close,  witfl 
much  effort  she  raised  her  voice  and  said  in  a  verS 
emphatic  manner,  as  if  to  quiet  all  excitement  anfl 
uneasiness  on  her  account,  "Trust  in  the  Lord.fl 
These  were  her  last  words.  In  a  few  moments  aAcfl 
she  quietly  departed,  to  join,  as  we  reverently  believA 
the  just  of  all  generations,  in  celebrating  the  praises  <M 
her  Redeemer,  in  whom  she  was  a  steadfast  believerB 
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MARGARET  MTCfllNSON. 

tentorial  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Southern  District, 
concerning  Margaret  Hutchinson. 

To  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  call- 
h  the  children  of  men  out  of  darkness  into 
:s  marvellous  light, — to  persuade  the  youih 
•  submit  to  the  visitations  of  the  grace  of 
hrist  Jesus,  and  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
eary  traveller  to  hold  on  in  the  way  of  right- 
nisness  faithfully  to  the  end,  we  feel  engaged 
give  forth  a  testimony  concerning  our  late 
doved  Friend,  Margaret  Hutchinson. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
ilh  Fimisler,  and  was  born  in  Murrayshire, 
;ar  Elgin,  in  Scotland,  the  16th  of  the  Sixth 
onlh,  1763,  and  was  educated  in  the  princi- 
es  of  the  Presbyterians,  her  parents  being 
embers  of  that  religious  society.    From  her 
vn  account,  her  mother  was  careful  to  bring 
r  up  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy 
riptures,  which  she  practised  daily,  rising 
rly  in  the  morning  and  reading  in  them  to 
r,  the  benefit  of  which  she  felt  in  after  life, 
the  year  1775  they  embarked  for  America, 
id  after  a  tedious  passage  landed  at  Philadel- 
The  death  of  her  mother,  which  occur- 
d  in  the  following  summer,  was  to  her  a 
eat  affliction.    Her  father  giving  up  house- 
:eping,  her  home  was  afterwards  mostly  with 
rangers,  and  at  a  time  of  life  in  which  she 
eatly  missed  the  affectionate  care  and  solici- 
de  of  a  pious  mother,  whose  petitions  were 
ten  put  up  for  the  preservation  of  her  chil- 
en.    This  loss  was  much  made  up  to  her  in 
tving  the  society  of  religious  friends. 
At  an  early  period  of  her  life  the  compas- 
jnate  regard  of  her  heavenly  Father  extend- 
to  her  the  visitations  of  his  love  and  power, 
inging  her  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and 
awing  her  into  covenant  with  himself.    In  a 
iter  to  one  of  her  grandchildren,  which  she 
elated  in  her  eighty-third  year,  she  says,  "  I 
as  here  in  a  strange  land,  in  early  life,  with- 
it  my  parents,  and  I  have  a  testimony  to  bear 


to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  a  gracious  God. 
[  was  visited  in  early  life,  and  have  great 
occasion  to  commemorate  I  he  gracious  deal- 
ings of  the  Lord  with  me  from  childhood,  who 
led  me  and  fed  me,  and  has  been  with  me  all 
my  life  long;  and  now,  in  my  advanced  age, 
is  my  stay  and  staff  to  lean  upon.  The  Lord 
is  good  to  them  that  fear  him,  that  hope  in  his 
mercy." 

She  frequented  the  mpetings  of  the  Presby- 
terians until  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age,  when  feeling  her  mind  drawn  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  Friends,  she  left  them,  and 
about  her  twenty-third  year,  applied  to  brcome 
a  member,  and  was  received  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting.  In  her  twenty-fourth 
year  she  was  married  to  our  esteemed  Friend 
John  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  received  into 
membership  by  the  same  meeting  before  their 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  about  the 
same  time. 

Being  brought  under  the  Lord's  refining- 
hand,  and  believing  for  a  considerable  time 
that  it  would  be  required  of  her  to  bear  a  pub- 
lic testimony  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  she 
passed  through  many  baptisms  preparatory 
thereto,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age, 
was  strengthened  to  yield  to  the  impressions  of 
duty  at  one  of  our  public  meetings,  uttering 
the  language  of  the  Saviour,  "  My  sheep  hear 
my  voice,  and  they  follow  me,  and  the  voice 
of  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow."  Having 
had  very  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  any 
school  learning,  and  being  of  a  diffident  dis- 
position, it  was  a  close  trial  to  her  to  open 
her  mouth  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, but  yielding  in  childlike  simplicity  to  the 
gentle  intimations  of  his  Spirit,  she  received 
courage  and  wisdom  from  him  to  answer  his 
requirings,  and  her  offerings  were  well  receiv- 
ed by  Friends.  In  a  short  time  after,  she  re- 
moved wiihin  the  limits  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  when  the  time  appeared  to  have  come, 
she  was  recommended  and  acknowledged  as  a 
minister. 

Although  her  communications  were  mostly 
short  and  delivered  in  fear,  yet  they  were  often 
attended  with  the  baptizing  power  of  Truth, 
tendering  the  spirits  of  the  hearers,  and  had  at 
times  a  remarkably  satisfying  and  strengthen- 
ing virtue  accompanying  them,  which  is  not 
produced  by  mere  words.  We  do  not  men- 
tion this  to  eulogize  the  creature,  but  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace,  who  makes 
use  of  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  presence. 

She  was  a  good  example  in  watchfulness 
over  herself,  both  in  word  and  action,  exercis- 
ing the  spirit  of  charily  towards  others,  and 
cherishing  the  love  and  fellowship  which  sub- 
sists among  the  followers  of  Christ,  while  she 


laboured  for  the  support  of  our  Christian  doc- 
trines and  discipline.  She  earnestly  sought  to 
gather  all  to  the  fold  of  Christ's  sheep,  often 
holding  forth  the  invitation  to  come,  taste  and 
see,  that  the  Lord  is  good;  declaring  that  his 
mercies  are  new  every  morning,  and  that  with 
him  there  is  forgiveness  and  plenteous  redemp- 
tion, that  he  may  be  feared. 

Under  feelings  of  sympathy  with  the  afflict- 
ed in  body  or  mind,  she  often  visited  them 
from  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  thereby 
fulfilled  the  law  of  Christ,  in  bearing  the  bur- 
thens of  others,  and  ministering  counsel  or 
consolation  ns  her  Master  furnished  her  with 
it  :  this  duty  she  practised  until  a  short  time 
before  her  last  illness.  ! 

She  travelled  but  little  from  home,  except  to 
attend  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Virginia 
Yearly  Meetings  once,  and  some  of  the  meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  having 
c(jrtificales  of  the  approbation  of  her  Monthly 
Meeting  on  these  occasions.  But  when  ability 
of  body  permitted,  she  was  diligent  in  attend- 
ing all  the  meetings  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  was  a  good  example  in  the  solidity  of  her 
spirit  and  in  her  manner  of  silting  in  them. 

In  the  year  1836,  a  close  trial  was  allotted 
to  her,  in  the  removal  by  death  of  her  beloved 
husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  united  nearly 
fifty  years  ;  but  relying  on  Divine  support,  and 
resigning  herself  to  the  Lord's  will  and  dispo- 
sal, she  said  on  that  solemn  event,  "the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  fore  part  of  the  Ninth  month  last,  she 
was  taken  unwell,  and  on  the  5th  fainted  twice 
in  the  night,  but  next  morning  seemed  relieved 
from  sickness.  In  allusion  to  it,  she  remarked, 
"  It  shows  the  importance  of  having  the  day's 
work  done  in  the  day  time.  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring for  a  long  time,  to  live  a  day  at  a 
time,  as  though  every  day  would  be  the  last." 
Being  more  unwell  the  next  day,  she  said,  "  It 
is  an  awful  thing  to  die,  to  appear  before  the 
great  Judge.  I  have  net  seen  whether  I  shall 
go  now  or  not.  1  may  get  better,  and  be  here 
a  little  longer." 

On  the  9th,  after  reviving  from  a  stupor  she 
had  been  in,  one  of  her  children  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  her  recovery,  to  which  she  re- 
plied, "  I  like  to  be  with  you,  but  am  not  anx- 
ious either  way,  either  to  go  or  stay  ;  it  must 
be  as  the  Lord  pleases."  Again,  "  I  believe  I 
may  say,  although  my  body  is  greatly  afflict- 
ed, the  mind  is  at  rest." 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  she  supplicated 
for  herself  and  children,  "  Oh  thou  great  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  pleas- 
ed to  look  down  upon  me,  a  poor  unworthy 
worm  of  the  dust.  Thou  hast  been  with  me 
through  a  lengthened  out  life,  strengthen  me  a 
little  now  in  my  declining  years,  to  magnify 
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thy  great  and  adorable  name,  who,  with  the 
dear  Son  of  thy  bosom,  art  everlastingly  wor- 
thy of  all  honour,  thanksgiving,  praise  and  re- 
nown, now  and  forevermore.  And  O  be  with 
my  dear  children,  and  guard  them  with  the 
guardian  angel  of  thy  presence." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  when  in  much 
pain,  she  said,  "  Precious  Lord,  grant  me  pa- 
tience, becoming,  Christian  patience;"  and 
queried,  "  when  will  the  conflict  be  over?" 
Being  asked  on  the  following  morning  how 
she  was,  she  replied,  "  My  feelings  are  inde- 
scribable, but  I  must  suffer ;"  and  shortly  after, 
"Dearest  Lord,  what  shall  I  render  unto  thee 
for  all  thy  benefits?"  "  The  world  by  wisdom 
knows  not  God,  neither  can  it  know  him."  In 
the  afternoon,  addressing  one  of  her  sons,  she 
said,  "  My  desire  is  for  thee  and  thy  brothers, 
and  all  thy  dear  family,  that  you  may  so  live 
as  to  gain  admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  that 
Saviour,  who  laid  down  his  precious  life  that 
we  might  live — into  that  glorious  kingdom  of 
rest  and  peace,  of  which  our  blessed  Lord  told 
his  followers,  '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.'" 

In  the  course  of  the  day  she  bade  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  to  some  of  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  expressing  to  them  her  fervent 
desire  for  their  present  and  everlasting  wel- 
fare, and  commending  them  to  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  the  Lord.  Her  mind  being  also 
under  exercise  on  account  of  the  departure  of 
many  from  the  right  way,  she  expressed  her 
feelings  in  this  manner:  "  Oh,  that  my  head 
•were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears, 
that  I  might  weep  for  the  slain  of  my  people — 
not  slain  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  sin-pleasing 
pleasures  of  this  transitory  world.  What 
avail  all  the  pleasures  of  this  sin-pleasing 
world,  if  we  have  not  an  interest  in  that  Sa- 
viour who  laid  down  his  precious  life  for  the 
sins  of  the  world." 

She  addressed  her  daughters  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  consoling  manner,  and  to  her  sister 
said,  "  Farewell,  my  dear  sister.  I  don't 
know  that  I  shall  be  here  long.  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  sustain  thee  and  keep  thee. 
He  has  been  my  staff  and  my  stay  to  lean 
upon,  now  in  my  advanced  age."  Being  ask- 
ed, whether  she  had  any  message  for  any 
friends  in  particular,  she  answered,  "  I  love 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  ;" 
and  a  little  after,  "  To  the  Lamb  who  hath  re- 
deemed us,  be  everlasting  glory,  honour  and 
renown." 

Notwithstanding  she  suffered  at  times  much 
pain,  her  mind  appeared  to  be  stayed  upon  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  and  much  employed  in  contem- 
plating the  goodness,  mercy  and  power  of  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  Being  asked  whether  any 
thing  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  pain,  she 
answered,  "  No ;"  and  after  a  pause,  said,  "  He 
was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  dumb  before  her  shearers,  so  opened  he 
not  his  mouth."  Again,  "  How  can  ye  work 
the  works  of  God,  unless  ye  believe  on  him 
whom  he  hath  sent."  In  the  afternoon  she 
said,  "  I  have  believed,  I  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  but  living,  substan- 
tial truth — this  is  what  I  have  believed  in  for 
many  years,  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory." 

Next  morning,  the  14th,  she  remarked, 


"  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  my  Saviour."  About  an 
hour  after,  "  Oh  Lord  help  me;  O  Lord  be 
with  me;  thy  poor  unworthy  creature."  And 
soon  added,  "  Death  is  shorn  of  all  its  terrors  ; 
the  sting  of  death  is  sin — what  shall  I  render 
unto  thee?"  Her  close  appearing  to  be  near, 
she  ejaculated,  "  O  Father  of  mercies  and  God 
of  all  consolation  ;"  and  a  little  after,  "  They 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them."  She  afterwards  made  suppli- 
cation, of  which  little  was  understood  but  the 
closing  words,  "  let  thanksgiving  and  praise 
ascend ;"  and  shortly  after,  "  I  thought  I  was 
almost  through,  and  the  door  was  opened." 
Again  she  supplicated,  but  little  of  which  could 
be  gathered.  A  pause  ensued  ;  she  added, 
"O  Lord  release  me;"  which  were  the  last 
intelligible  words."?' The  clothing  of  her  spirit 
appeared  to  be  prayer  and  praise,  to  the  end, 
which  was  peaceful  and  serene. 

Thus  our  dear  Friend  departed,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  having  been  a 
minister  fifty-six  years  ;  experiencing  even  to 
old  age,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  apostolic  declaration,  "  And  the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds,  through  Jesus 
Christ;"  and  we  doubt  not  that  her  purified 
spirit  has  joined  the  church  triumphant  in 
heaven. 

May  those  who  have  witnessed  her  stead- 
fast walking  in  the  Truth,  be  incited  by  her 
lively  example  to  lay  hold  of  the  offers  of  the 
same  grace,  following  her  footsteps,  in  giving 
up  all  for  Christ's  sake  and  their  own  salva- 
tion, that  her  place  may  not  only  be  filled  up, 
but  many,  through  the  power  of  an  endless 
life,  may  be  brought  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Lamb's  army,  and  be  made  instrumental  in 
spreading  his  kingdom,  and  exalting  and  prais- 
ing the  name  of  the  Lord  God  and  of  the 
Lamb,  who  is  forever  worthy. 

Piety. — Doctor  Lathrop  was  a  man  of  gen- 
uine piety,  but  much  opposed  to  the  noisy  zeal 
that  seeketh  '  to  be  known  of  men.'  A  young 
divine,  who  was  given  to  enthusiastic  cant,  one 
day  said  to  him — 

"  Do  you  suppose  you  have  any  real  reli- 
gion ?" 

"  None  to  '  speak  o/",'  "  was  the  excellent 
reply. 


Curious  Error. — It  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  James  Logan,  Secretary 
to  the  first  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
he  had  often  heard  William  Penn  express  his 
opinion  that  the  important  front  of  the  city 
would  be  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  because  both 
sides  of  that  river  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony. — D.  News. 


Light  Houses. — In  July,  1849,  the  Light 
House  Establishment  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 288  light-houses,  and  32  floating  lights  ; 
of  which  61  were  on  the  Northern  Lakes  and 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  British  Light- 
House  Establishment  numbers  44  light-house 
stations,  exhibiting  65  lights,  and  8  floating- 


lights.  The  expenditure  of  the  British  esta 
lishment  for  the  4  years  ending  December  S 

1845,  was  $1,903,028;  the  expenses  of  t 
American  for  the  4  years,  ending  June  2 

1846,  was  $1,656,316. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Nlm  of  Ihf  Weather  for  Tenth  Month,  1850, 

The  past  month  has  been  marked  for  more 
I  unshine,  and  much  less  rain,  than  occurred 
;  uring  several  of  the  preceding  ones — there 
laving  been  22  days,  nearly  or  quite  clear 
throughout.    Some  rain  fell  on  6  days,  but 
:  nly  .63  of  an  inch  in  all.    In  Tenth  month, 
t  S49,  6.75  inches  fell.    Some  ice  appeared  in' 
| his  vicinity  on  two  mornings — those  of  the! 
th  and  3t)th — to  a  considerable  thickness  on 
he  latter,  the  mercury  being  6°  below  the 
reezing  point.    Several  heavy  frosts  whiten-  j 
d  the  fields,  and  checked  the  progress  of  veg-  j 
tation,  and  as  a  consequence,  many,  both  of 
ur  forest  and  shade  trees  have  cast  their 
javes,  but  some  still  retain  their  rich  and  gor- 
eous  covering. 

We  had  a  little  taste  of  that  peculiarly  bland 
j  nd  agreeable — that  charming  season,  with  us 
ailed  "  Indian  Summer,"  in  which  the  atmos- 
here  presented  the  appearance  of  haziness, 
he  rising  and  setting  sun  seemed  shrouded  in 
>  moke,  and  the  stars  near  the  horizon  were 
.ivisible. 


The  2nd  was  a  disagreeable  day  throughout 
— cloudy  and  very  damp  in  the  morning  with 
a  gentle  S.  E.  wind.  About  noon  however, 
the  wind  veered  to  the  N.  W.,  and  blew  hard 
all  the  afternoon.  From  3rd  to  11th,  clear 
and  pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  the  7th, 
which  was  rather  cool  and  blustry. — 11th. 
Cloudy,  with  a  few  sprinkles  of  rain,  and  a 
strong  south  wind. — 12th.  Rather  windy,  but 
not  particularly  unpleasant.  Showery  on  the 
17th,  and  morning  of  the  18th,  a  strong  S.  E. 
wind  prevailed  throughout  the  latter. — 20th. 
Cool,  blast ry,  and  disagreeable;  several  light 
showers  of  rain  and  some  hail. — 25th  and 
26th.  Mild,  cloudy  and  damp,  with  some 
rain. — 27ih  to  31st.  Clear  and  very  pleasant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
which  was  rather  cold. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  from 
sunrise  to  2  p.  si.,  was  52f°.  That  for 
Tenth  month  last  year,  was  50|.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  from  74  on  the  17th, 
to  26  on  the  30th,  or  48°. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Eleventh  mo.  1st,  1850. 
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Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  1849. — 
Ve  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that  the 
nines  of  Mexico  produced  forty  millions  in 
;old  and  silver  during  the  last  year,  ihe  mines 
)f  South  America  about  twenty  millions,  those 
>f  California  about  thirty,  and  the  mines  of 
Europe  about  fifty,  making  together  one  hun- 
lred  and  forty  millions  of  gold  and  silver  added 
o  the  specie  currency  of  the  world  in  one  year, 


and  probably  next  year  the  addition  will  be 
two  hundred  millions.  We  are  within  a  short 
time  of  a  complete  revolution  and  revulsion  in 
the  currency  of  the  whole  world — Late  Pa. 


Comforts  and  Discomforts. — If  everybody 
understood  the  value  of  kindness  in  trifles, 
there  would  not  so  often  arise  those  clouded 
feelings,  those  bitter  disagreeables,  by  which 


married  people,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents 
and  children,  by  degrees  embitter  one  an- 
other's lives,  and  which  create  altogether  the 
great,  heavy,  and  oppressive  cloud — discom- 
fort. A  fly  is  a  very  light  burden,  but  if  it 
were  perpetually  to  return  and  set  itself  on  our 
nose,  it  might  weary  us  of  our  lives.  There 
is  truth  in  the  proverb,  "  Nothing  is  a  trifle 
which  is  unpleasant  to  our  friend."  By  the 
side  of  this  we  would  inscribe  upon  the  tablet 
of  home,  "  Nothing  is  insignificant  which  gives 
pleasure  to  our  friend."  Because  from  this 
arises  that  bright  summer  atmosphere  at  home, 
which  is  called  comfort.  And  without  this 
how  cold  and  miseiable  we  are  1 


Economy. — Economy  is  generally  despised 
as  a  low  virtue,  tending  to  make  people  un- 
generous and  selfish.  This  is  true  of  avarice, 
but  not  so  of  economy.  The  man  who  is 
economical,  is  laying  up  the  permanent  power 
of  being  useful  and  generous.  He  who  thought- 
lessly gives  away  ten  dollars,  when  he  owes  a 
hundred  more  than  he  can  pay,  deserves  no 
praise — he  obeys  a  sudden  impulse  more  like 
instinct  than  reason,  it  would  be  real  charity 
to  check  this  feeling  ;  because  the  good  he  does 
may  be  doubtful,  while  the  injury  he  does  his 
family  and  creditors  is  certain.  True  econo- 
my is  a  careful  treasure  in  the  service  of  be- 
nevolence ;  and  when  they  are  united,  respect- 
ability, prosperity,  and  peace  will  follow. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

The  existence  of  a  body  of  persons  in  Nor- 
way who  profess  the  principles  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  main- 
tain our  Christian  testimonies  under  consider- 
able suffering,  inflicted  by  the  government,  are 
circumstances  of  lively  interest.  They  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence  of  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  on  the  minds  of  individu- 
als, under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  that,  where  its  leadings  are  implicitly  fol- 
lowed, it  brings  into  on  acknowledgment  of 
those  precious  truths  which  our  Society  has 
been  called  to  uphold. 

The  first  individual  who  appears  to  have 
embraced  these  views  was  Enoch  Jacobsen,  of 
Stavanger,  in  Norway,  who  was  born  there 
about  the  year  1790.  His  father  was  a  car- 
penter, and  when  his  son  was  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  put  him  apprentice  to  an 
apothecary,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
Feelin?  a  desire  to  «o  to  sea,  on  the  4ih  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1808,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  his  parents,  he  entered  on  board  of 
the  privateer  Havneren,  which  soon  set  sail. 
War  was  prevailing  at  that  lime  between 
England  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  when 
the  privateer  had  been  three  da>s  at  sea,  she 
was  captured  by  the  British  frigate  Ariadne, 
and  carried  into  Lcith  Harbour,  in  Scotland. 
Here,  Enoch  Jacobsen  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  detained  for  several  years. 

The  trials  he  had  now  to  endure  appear  to 
have  produced  a  humbling  effect  on  his  mind, 
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and  He  who  is  ever  watching  over  his  crea- 
tures for  good,  was  pleased  lo  favour  him  with 
the  renewed  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
His  mind  became  arrested  by  a  sense  of  the 
sinfulness  of  swearing,  and  though  he  had  be- 
fore indulged  in  the  practice  with  but  little 
thought  about  its  wickedness,  yet  now  he  felt 
deeply  convicted  for  it.  Yielding  obedience  to 
this  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will,  further 
openings  were  vouchsafed,  and  the  path  of 
duty  gradually  cast  up  before  him. 

Being  thus  divinely  enlightened,  and  tho- 
roughly awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  forlorn  and 
lost  condition,  he  was  bowed  down  in  deep 
sorrow  and  abasement  for  his  past  sinful  and 
careless  course,  even  while  making  a  profes- 
sion of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  abiding 
under  the  dispensation  of  condemnation,  expe- 
rienced that  true  repentance  which  is  never 
repented  of,  and  which  leads  to  amendment  of 
life.  At  this  time  (1811)  he  was  on  board  the 
Bahama  prison  ship  in  Chatham  river,  in  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  been  removed, and  where 
many  of  his  countrymen  were  also  confined, 
among  whom  was  A.  Andersen,  of  Stavanger, 
one  of  the  people  called  Saints.  Observing  a 
sobriety  and  seriousness  about  this  person,  he 
Jelt  his  mind  drawn  to  converse  with  him,  and 
they  were  a  mutual  strength  and  comfort  to 
each  other. 

Soon  after,  they  removed  on  board  the  pri- 
son ship  Fyen,  where  there  were  six  hundred 
prisoners,  and  for  a  lime  were  Weated  with 
much  scorn  and  derision  on  account  of  their 
circumspect  demeanor  and  steadfast  walk  in  the 
fear  ot  God.  They  had  not  been  long  on 
board  of  this  ship,  when  the  same  Divine 
Spiiit  which,  had  so  wrought  on  their  hearts, 
began  to  produce  its  blessed  effects  in  the  con- 
duct of  others,  whose  minds  were  also  visited 
by  its  enlightening  power,  and  in  a  little  while 
Canute  Halversen  and  Elias  Tasted  were  added 
to  their  company.  They  began  to  see  and  to 
feel  the  emptiness  of  mere  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  necessity  of  being  moved  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  their  religi- 
ous performances,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  were  drawn  to  sit  down  together  in  silence 
to  wail  for  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  will, 
that  so  they  might  perform  acceptable  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Thus,  gradually,  was  the  Lord  pleased  to 
open  to  them  the  spiritual  nature  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  to  strengthen  them  lo  yield  obedience 
to  what  was  made  known,  so  that  before  hear- 
ing of  such  a  people  as  Friends,  they  were  in 
good  measure  brought  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  principles  of  the  Society,  and  to  a  hum- 
ble and  steadfast  walking  in  conformity  with 
them. 

On  board  one  of  the  ships  where  they  were 
confined,  was  a  copy  of  Barclay's  Apology,  in 
the  Danish  language,  to  which  Enoch  Jacob- 
sen  obtained  access.  On  perusing  il  he  found 
there  was  a  people  in  England  which  held  reli- 
gious views  similar  to  those  of  which  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  convinced,  and  they 
became  desirous  of  seeing  them.  After  some 
inquiry  they  heard  of  Friends  at  Rochester, 
and  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  Enoch  Jacob- 
sen  managed  to  write  a  letter,  which,  though 
in  very  broken  English,  served  to  convey  his 


feelings,  and  it  was  not  long  before  our  late 
worthy  friend  William  Rickman,  in  company 
with  another  friend,  paid  them  a  visit.  They 
could  not  then  converse  intelligibly  with  each 
other,  but  that  precious  cementing  influence 
which  needs  not  the  intervention  of  words  to 
convey  it,  brought  them  very  near  in  spirit  as 
childien  of  the  same  heavenly  Parent. 

In  the  letter  to  FViends  of  Rochester,  allud- 
ing to  his  former  evil  conduct,  Enoch  Jacob- 
sen  says,  "  1  am  grieved  to  write  this;  but  I 
hope  all  is  past,  and  that  I  have  witnessed  for- 
giveness as  the  apostle  says,  '  Ye  are  cleans- 
ed.' When  I  had  been  about  three  years 
in  the  prison  in  Scotland,  I  was  removed 
hither." 

"  '  This  voyage,  when  I  was  taken  prisoner, 
was  the  first  time  I  had  been  at  sea,  and  I  had 
no  thought  yet  as  to  what  would  become  of  my 
soul  when  I  leave  this  state  of  existence  ;  but 
I  wandered  after  my  bodily  senses,  and  thought 
that  surely  I  was  a  Christian,  and  that  I  was 
alive — but  I  was  dead. 

"'  I  continued  so  for  a  time,  when  the  Al- 
mighty was  pleased  to  convince  me  that  it  was 
not  the  way  to  become  a  true  Christian,  so 
long  as  I  followed  such  a  course;  but  that  a 
man  must  witness  repentance,  and  become  a 
new  creature,  in  order  to  witness  salvation  and 
eternal  peace  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

He  further  adds,  'Dear  brethren,  I  will 
now  in  short  tell  you  how  wonderful  and  im- 
penetrable the  ways  of  God  are.  His  good- 
ness and  his  mercy  are  so  wonderfully  great, 
lhat  He  would  guide  me  in  ihe  right  way.  I, 
who  am  so  young,  and  have  sinned  so  much, 
He  would  lead  me  in  the  right  way,  and  not 
suffer  me  lo  be  overcome  of  evil,  if  I  would 
but  follow  his  commands.  You  may  see  that 
1  am  not  a  learned  person.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  read  the  Holy  Bible,  and  it  is  but 
lately  that  I  have  obtained  a  Testament ;  but 
I  now  read  in  it  often,  and  have  need  to  do 
so.' 

He  then  expresses  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
unfolding  his  views  to  them,  for  want  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  adds  : 

O  DO7 

"  '  I  believe  as  long  as  you  are  led  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  you  will 
rejoice  with  me  lor  the  great  grace  thai  I  have 
lately  received  of  the  merciful  God  ;  and  my 
wish  is,  that  both  you  and  I  may  remain  faith- 
ful unto  the  end,  and  sacrifice  ourselves  to  the 
Almighty,  wiih  all  our  hearts  and  minds,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  save 
perishing  sinners,  and  to  show  us  his  glory 
that  was  given  him  by  the  Father,  if  we  will 
follow  him  in  all  things.' 

"  '  I  was  glad  to  observe  your  zeal,  and  for 
that  answer  you  gave  me,  that  you  did  not 
use  any  compliments  ;  for,  by  that  understand- 
ing and  wisdom  that  the  just  God  has  given 
me,  and  gives  to  all  them  that  will  follow  his 
commands,  I  thought  it  must  be  given  you  of 
God,  and  that  it  was  done  to  prove  what  sort 
of  a  spirit  had  led  me  to  this  work,  whether  it 
was  the  spiiit  of  the  world,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  Jesus  Christ  gives  to  all  them 
who  do  His  will  and  confess  His  name.  And 
so  I  beseech  the  Omniscient  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  will  make 
you  sensible  that  these  words  that  I  now  speak 


are  not  of  myself,  but  of  God.  My  wish  andi 
desire  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  as  much  as  he i 
will  give  me  strength  and  instruction  for,  by, 
his  good  Spirit.  I  am  satisfied  nothing  is 
wanting  on  his  part,  for  he  dispenses  his  gifts 
to  all :  to  some  he  gives  one,  to  some  two,  to 
others  three  pounds  (or  talents),  as  they  arel 
faithful.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  wrile  you  a' 
few  words,  and  to  obtain  an  answer,  my  bre- 
thren ;  that  I  may  be  afresh  animated  and  in- 
structed, and  to  have  my  attention  more  pro- 
perly fixed  in  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  little  spark 
I  have  may  not  be  extinguished,  but  more  and 
more  enlightened. 

"  Then,  I  feel  that  Satan  seems  determined 
to  prevent  me  from  worshipping  God  as  I 
should,  or  getting  into  the  spiritual  state.  But, 
dear  brothers,  how  ingenious  and  guileful 
he  is  !  Shall  he,  then,  subdue  God's  children  1 
Surely  he  may  bite  the  heel ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  draws  near  to  me,  I  can  fully 
resist.' 

He  further  describes  his  religious  experi- 
ence : — 1 1  was  often  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
io  do  his  will  ;  but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
deny  myself.  I  was  much  distressed,  day  and 
night,  and  anxious  after  God  :  then  this  godly 
sorrow  effected  repentance  unto  blessedness, 
w  hich  cannot  vex.  I  often  rejoiced  in  God  for 
the  great  grace  he  had  bestowed  upon  me  ;  and 
I  had  a  great  desire  to  read  of  what  God  pro- 
mised ihem  who  would  follow  him,  and  I  had 
sometime  a  foretaste  of  the  joy  of  heaven— 
which  now  I  may  strive  after,  but  cannot  attain 
to,  except  when  the  Almighty  pleases,  whose 
mercy  is  great  lo  a  sinner  who  will  repent  and 
turn  to  him. 

1  But  Satan  who  in  his  cunning  and  sub- 
lilty  prevents  us  from  doing  good,  and  will 
release  none,  often  inspired  the  thought  that 
there  was  no  deliverance  for  me,  and  that  I 
might  desist,  as  it  was  of  no  use.  But  God, 
our  Lord,  was  stronger  than  he :  I  saw,  in  the 
true  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  was  such 
men  as  I  he  came  to  save.' 

'I  see  that  I  then  was,  and  still  am,  in 
want  of  wisdom  to  lead  me  to  the  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  ;  for  without  his  assistance,  no  creature 
can  do  any  thing.  And  I  am  convinced,  by 
this  Spirit,  lhat  there  is  a  great  secret  in  the 
Word,  which  no  human  creature,  with  his  own 
natural  powers  merely,  can  discern  ;  yet  it  is 
opened  to  those  whom  the  Almighty  knows 
will  be  faithful,  and  preserve  it  in  honour. 
And  as  it  is  what  cannot  be  bought  with  mo- 
ney, as  other  things  can,  my  wish  is  to  pre- 
serve his  Word  in  a  clean  heart,  and  to  bear 
the  fruits  thereof  in  a  holy  course  of  life  ;  and 
that  I  may  follow  his  commands  by  the  guid- 
ance of  his  Spirit,  through  the  assistance  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  lhat  I  may  be  con- 
stant to  the  end,  and  afterwards  obtain  eternal 
glory  in  him.  O,  my  brethren,  that  we  all 
could  obtain  this  ! — having  in  view  the  joy  and 
crown  which  is  in  reserve  for  all  that  will 
follow  Jesus  Christ.  I  wish  lhat  I  were  wor- 
thy to  be  a  brother  in  Christ,  and  to  do  no- 
thing but  what  is  agreeable  to  God  our 
Lord.' 

'  I  was  on  board  another  prison-ship,  and 
there  I  saw  one  of  Robert  Barclay's  books, 
and  wished  to  have  had  it  longer ;  hut  it  be* 
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k>a god  lo  (lie  ship,*  and  I  was  moved  from 
thai  ship  to  this.  1  saw  i hat  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  led  and  enlightened  vou,  and  that  you 
were  counted  worthy  to  su  reproach  for  his 
name's  sake;  and  that  he  had  chosen  you  to 
be  his  people,  and  that  you  should  shine  in 
darkness  ;  that  unbelievers  should  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is 
in  heaven. 

'  My  desire  was  so  great  that  I  had  no 
rest  without  using  every  means  lo  mention  all 
these  things  to  you.  How  could  I  dare  to 
write  and  call  you  brothers,  if  I  had  not  been 
led  to  it  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  For  I  do  not 
know  you  after  the  flesh,  nor  you  me,  but  after 
the  Spirit;  and  I  can  feel  that  I  have  unity 
with  your  zeal,  and  that  you  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  thai  it  is  God,  of  his  great 
grace,  who  doth  these  ihings.  May  he  be 
praised  and  honoured  now  and  eternally  ! 

"'I  beg  you,  my  brethren,  if  you  cannot 
come  yourselves  on  board  lo  speak  with  me, 
that  you  will  send  me  some  of  your  books, 
and  write  me  a  few  lines.  Now,  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  have  relieved  my  mind.  The  great 
and  Almighty  God,  who  has  in  a  wonderful 
manner  performed  all  this,  be  thanked,  prais- 
ed, honoured,  and  glorified  forever.  Amen. 

"  '  Grace  and  peace  be  with  your  spirit, 
Enoch  Jacobsen.' 

"'  Fyen  prison-ship,  Eighth  mo.  21,  1812.' 

*  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  copy  of  Bar- 
clay's Apology,  in  the  Danish  language,  here  alluded 
to,  was  placed  on  board  that  vessel  by  that  faithful 
and  diligent  labourer  in  the  Lord's  service,  John  Ab- 
bot, then  of  Plymouth." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLET. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scattergood  and  hi« 
Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

A  short  time  before  this  young  minister  ex- 
pected to  start  on  his  journey  southward,  he 
had  occasion  to  speak  to  a  neighbouring  tav- 
ern-keeper on  some  business.    Mounting  his 
horse  he  rode  to  the  tavern  door  not  intending 
to  get  out  of  his  saddle.    Upon  inquiring  for 
the  landlord,  he  came  out  to  him,  and  address- 
ing him,  "  Mr.  H.,  I  hear  you  are  going  on  a 
long  journey,"  invited  him  lo  come  into  li is 
house.    The  Friend  refused  ;  but  the  landlord 
still  earnestly  requested  him  to  alight,  and  told 
him  there  were  many  of  his  neighbours  with- 
n,  and  he  might  bid  them  farewell.    This  last 
Dait  took  with  H.,  and  he  left  his  saddle.  This 
ivas  one  step  made  against  conviction,  and  it 
.vas  soon  followed  by  another.    When  he  en- 
ered  the  bar-room,  he  found  indeed  some  of 
lis  neighbours  assembled.    They  were  proba- 
cy all  of  them  respectable  farmers,  men  who 
oved  an  occasional  glass  of  strong  drink,  but 
lad  not  become  slaves  to  intemperance.  They 
vere  at  this  time  drinking,  and  after  speaking 
•ivilly  to  their  respectable  and  respected  neigh- 
>our,  they  invited  him  to  partake  with  them. 

had  come  in  through  weakness,  and  now 
he  sight  of  ihe  liquor,  and  probably  the  smell 
Xit  also,  operated  lo  awaken  an  ii resistible 


longing  after  it.  He  look  the  offered  glass, — 
and  old  appetite  once  more  awakened,  demand- 
ed more.  He  sat  down  wiih  ihem, —  he  drank 
again  and  again, — he  called  for  liquor  to  treat 
those  who  had  treated  him,  and  was  soon  in- 
toxicated. When  the  landlord  and  his  neigh- 
bours saw  his  state,  they  were  much  concern- 
ed, and  no  doubt  unavailingly  lamented  the 
share  they  each  had  in  producing  it.  They 
put  his  horse  in  the  stable,  and  carried  him  to 
bed.  The  landlord  that  night  lay  wakeful  and 
restless,  thinking  of  the  fallen  and  degraded 
man,  and  he  was  therefore  easily  aroused  at 
the  noise  made  by  the  outer  door  of  the  house 
in  opening.  He  immediately  rose  and  dressed 
himself,  supposing  that  it  was  H.,  and  anxious 
to  know  what  he  intended  to  do.  Before  he 
could  get  down,  the  poor  man  had  got  his 
horse  out  of  the  stable  and  rode  off.  The 
landlord  followed,  and  soon  found  the  horse 
standing  still,  and  the  yet  unsobered  man 
lying  in  the  public  road.  With  great  difficulty 
he  got  him  back  to  his  house,  where  he  was 
confined  for  a  week.  Such  were  the  particu- 
lars of  his  fall,  and  a  miserable  man  he  con- 
tinued many,  many  years,  sorrowfully  de- 
graded— hopelessly  desponding.  Friends  who 
have  visited  that  neighbourhood  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  events  just  nar- 
rated occurred,  have  seen  al  their  meetings  a 
poor,  distressed,  broken-spirited  man,  often- 
times weeping  bitterly,  and  wearing  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  perpetual  shame  upon  him.  On 
one  occasion,  a  Friend  from  a  distance  being 
there  on  a  religious  visit,  H.  seemed  much 
affected,  and  drawing  near  the  minister  after 
meeting,  pressed  him  to  go  home  with  him. 
The  Friend  turning  to  that  valuable,  true- 
hearted  Quaker,  Moses  Sleeper,  told  him  what 
H.  desired,  and  asked  him  how  it  would  do  for 
him  lo  accept  the  invitation.  Moses  promptly 
said,  "  He  is  a  poor  afflicted  creature,  and  if 
thou  feels  anything  like  it,  go  with  him.  It 
may  comfort  him."  The  Friend  went  accord- 
ingly, and  heard  from  H.  his  tale  of  shame 
and  sorrow. 

We  have  said  that  ihe  Irish  Friend  referred 
lo  in  our  last  number,  when  he  heard  of  the 
fall  of  Hannah  Barnard,  hoped  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled,  and  that  he  might  continue 
steadfast  to  the  end.  When  the  tidings  reach- 
ed him  of  the  sad  condition  into  which  H.  had 
plunged  himself,  he  felt  convinced  that  the  time 
of  his  own  public  degradation  would  yet  come. 
Doubtless  he  had  in  secret  departed  from  the 
preserving  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or 
he  would  have  known  that  His  arm  is  power- 
ful to  save  to  the  very  uttermost.  Oh,  there 
are  many  even  amongst  the  seemingly  reli- 
gious, who  have  inwardly  lost  the  life  of  Truth, 
and  whose  profession  is  a  mere  shell  without 
stability  and  substance.  They  stand  appa- 
rently sound,  but  continue  so  only  until  the 
hour  of  temptation  comes.  Then  the  fair  fab- 
ric fails,  and  the  wondering  beholder  trembles 
at  the  devastation  which  one  moment  of  weak- 
ness has  wrought, — not  considering,  that  these 
falls  have  in  general  been  years  preparing 
inwardly,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  last  one 
moment  of  weakness,  has  been  only  to  make 
apparent  to  others,  that  rottenness  and  corrup- 
tion which  the  Lord  had  long  seen  increasing 


in  the  heart.  In  lime  the  period  of  ihe  outward 
manifestation  of  this  Irish  Friend's  fall  came, 
and  he  loo  became  lost  and  degraded.  The 
Friend  in  I  lie  ministry,  who  had  visited  H.  in 
his  misery,  also  met  with  this  last  one  in  the 
western  country,  where  he  had  gone  to  settle. 

Before  returning  to  Jacob  Lindley,  perhaps 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  a 
female  of  fine  talents  and  commanding  intel- 
lect, who  like  H.,  was  through  the  love  of 
things  of  an  intoxicating  character,  cast  down 
from  a  state  of  respectability  and  honour,  to 
degradation  and  shame. 

in  the  early  part  of  the  Third  month,  1730, 
Thomas  Story  was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Edinburgh.  The  public  meeting  held  at  that 
time,  was  attended  by  many  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants.  Among  the  rest  May  Drummond, 
the  fair  and  fashionable  sister  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  came  with  about  thirty  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. Thomas  Siory  was  constrained 
to  preach  the  Gospel  that  day,  and  the  com- 
munication he  delivered,  surprised  this  compa- 
ny, because  they  could  find  no  fault  in  it.  It 
appears  to  have  had  a  deeper  effect  upon  May 
Drummond  than  that  of  surprise.  She  found 
herself  inclined  to  attend  Friends'  meetings, 
and  as  she  was  faithful  in  this,  her  knowledge 
in  things  spiritual  increased ;  she  was  convinced 
of  the  Truth,  and  at  last  received  strength  to 
make  a  public  profession  thereof.  Thomas 
Story  says,  this  was  "  to  the  great  surprise  of 
her  acquaintances,  who  are  generally  of  the 
greater  and  more  polite  sort  of  both  sexes,  and 
to  the  grief  and  trouble  of  her  relations,  who 
are  all  against  her,  save  only  a  younger  bro- 
ther. But,  for  Truth's  sake,  she  hath  left  and 
withstood  them  all  ;  and  being  of  a  ready  wit, 
and  enlightened  by  the  Truth,  she  is  so  fur- 
nished with  understanding  and  fortitude,  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  hurt  her  by  all 
their  sublilties  and  contrivances,  or  frowns." 

In  a  few  years,  through  the  purifying,  en- 
lightening effects  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire, 
she  was  prepared  to  receive  of  the  Lord  a  gift 
in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  This,  Tho- 
mas Story  tells  us,  increased  the  pain  of  her 
relations  and  former  friends.  In  the  Second 
month,  1735,  he  was  with  her  at  a  Yearly- 
Meeting  held  at  Chester,  and  expresses  his 
unity  with  her  ministry  saying,  "She  is  upon 
the  right  foundation,  and  well  furnished  for  the 
work."  He  adds,  "  Her  character  and  cir- 
cumstances drawing  many  to  meetings  where 
she  comes,  I  hope  and  pray  to  the  Lord,  she 
way  stand  firm  in  ihe  divine  Truth,  and  be 
serviceable  in  his  hand  without  whom  the  best 
of  all  his  servants  can  do  nothing." 

From  Chester  she  appears  to  have  passed 
onward  to  London,  where  she  was  about  the 
Sixth  month  of  that  same  year  (it lending  meet- 
ings. Thomas  Chalkley  was  then  there;  ho 
says,  "I  was  at  eighteen  meetings  in  that 
great  city,  at  two  of  which  I  was  With  May 
Drummond,  a  virtuous  young  woman,  who 
hath  a  good  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  had  a 
gracious  opportunity  of  declaring  her  convince- 
ment  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  King  George's 
royal  consort.  The  kind  treatment  and  good 
reception  she  had  with  the  queen,  spread  so  in 
city  and  country,  that  many  thousands  flocked 
to  hear  her,  and  more  of  the  gentry  and 
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nobility  than  ever  were  known  before  at  our 
meetings.  I  had  some  private  conversation 
with  lit- r,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle's exhortation,  where  he  adviseth  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  that  their  words  be  few  and 
savoury,  and  that  they  should  be  seasoned  with 
grace,  for  this  great  reason,  that  they  might 
administer  grace  to  the  hearers;  and  truly  I 
thought  there  was  the  influence  of  grace  in  her 
conductvand  conversation,  whom  I  pray  God 
to  preserve  in  Christ  to  the  end." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  15. 

[The  two  following  letters  appeared  some  time  ago 
in  the  "  British  Friend,"  but  we  believe  have  never 
before  been  printed  in  this  country.] 

Needham,  16th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1818. 
My  dear  Friend, 

 The  Truth  is  the  Truth,  though  the 

very  kings  in  Israel,  the  Sauls,  the  anointed 
ones,  in  ever  so  great  or  so  disguised  a  man- 
ner forsake  it;  still  will  the  great  Householder 
let  out  His  vineyard  toother  husbandmen,  who 
shall  render  to  Him,  and  Him  alone,  the  fruits 
in  their  seasons.  And  if  I,  who  write  these 
lines,  abide  not  in  Him,  by  whom  alone  I  am 
anything,  and  can  be  anything,  this  sentence 
will  equally  apply  to  myself  as  to  any  other, 
and  will  testify  against  me.  For  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  Him,  though  there  is 
much  of  it  among  many  of  us,  and  a  making 
of  parties,  and  entertaining  of  idle  prejudices 
for  one  and  against  another ;  and  the  judgment 
of  Truth  respecting  good  and  evil,  which  always 
begins  at  home  in  our  own  hearts,  is  not  by 
very  many  set  up  and  exalted  over  all  the 
fleshly  affections,  and  earthly  notions  respect- 
ing one  or  another.  And  so,  "  the  wisdom 
from  above,"  and  its  teachings,  not  being  abode 
under,  what  wonder  if  we  are  "  without  impar- 
tiality," and  not  without  somelhing  like  "  hy- 
pocrisy," though  we  desire  to  "appear  unto 
men"  to  be  "  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits." 

"  This  is  love,"  said  one,  "  ihat  we  walk 
after  His  commandments,"  who  is  the  Light 
and  enlighteneth  all.  And  there  is  no  true 
love  but  this,  though  many  think  they  know 
something  about  it,  and  can  make  a  show,  and 
coax,  and  flatter,  and  compliment  one  another, 
and  love  to  be  called  "  Friend,  Friend,"  and 
the  greetings  in  the  market  places,  and  choose 
the  uppermost  seats.  And  such  smooth-spo- 
ken ones  sny  one  to  another,  "  Friend,  excuse 
me,"  or  "  I  ask  thy  excuse,"  when  they  see 
that  anything  in  a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not 
according  to  Truth,  and  all  this  is  for  condem- 
nation, and  is  condemned  by  the  Light.  And 
these  say  to  one  that  tells  them  the  trulh  in 
the  plainness  which  is  of  it,  "Friend,  thou  art 
not  charitable  in  thy  views  respecting  this  per- 
son or  another  person;"  and  they  themselves 
see  not  the  mote  that  is  in  their  own  eye,  nor 
understand  what  that  charity  is,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  Paul  spoke  when  he  said, 
«  Thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 
righteousness ;"  and  which  dictated  this  lan- 


guage of  our  Saviour's,  "  Oh  !  generalion  of 
vipers  ;" — "  Woe  unto  you,  hypocrites  ;"  and 
this  of  Paul,  "  Thou  whited  wall,  God  shall, 
smite  thee  ;"  and  of  Peter,  "  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee; — thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity  ;"  and  of  Stephen, 
"  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart 
and  ears."  "  What  good  could  Stephen  do  by 
saying  thus?"  say  some.  "Did  he  not  pro- 
voke the  Jews  to  murder  him,  and  was  not  their 
wrath  greatly  excited  thereby  ?  for  it  says,  that 
'  they  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth,  being 
cut  to  the  heart.'  "  But  these  people  know 
not  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  they  idol- 
ize them;  neither  the  power  of  God,  though 
they  profess  to  know  it,  and  some  of  them 
publicly  testify  of  it;  and  of  such  it  may  truly 
be  said,  (though  a  very  different  and  opposite 
class,)  as  it  was  to  some  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of." 

Well,  dear  Edward,  I  could  say  much  to 
thee,  but  am  pressed  by  my  engagements  with 
the  truly  dear  and  valuable  Friend  under  whose 
roof  1  am,  (Samuel  Alexander,)  whose  com- 
pany and  conversation  is  precious  and  profit- 
able. I  am  very  frequently  and  forcibly  re- 
minded whilst  here,  that  I  carry  the  same  load 
of  fallibility  and  frailty  about  with  me,  as  well 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  have  as  sharp  tussles 
and  conflicts  with  the  enemy  as  ever,  and  con- 
tinue, through  Mercy,  to  see  still  less  and  less 
help  in  anything  short  of  the  Almighty  Pre- 
server ;  still  less  and  less  to  trust  to  in  my  own 
strength  or  wisdom,  or  past  experience  of  good 
things  ;  being  and  having  been  much  stripped 
and  emptied  of  all  sensible  supplies,  so  as  that 
it  seems  sometimes  as  though  there  was  no 
life  left  in  me,  so  unable  to  turn  my  eyes  to 
the  Centre  of  all  good,  without  the  daily  lifting 
up  of  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  righteousness  upon  my  poor  hungry 
soul  !  In  this  state,  the  language,  "  Wait  on 
the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,"  &c,  has  come 
before  me,  and  a  desire  been  raised  in  me  to 
be  found  so  doing. 

With  love,  thy  very  affectionate  friend, 
J.  Barclay. 

For  "The  Friend." 

JOHN  STEEL 

[At  the  request  of  a  correspondent,  we  give 
place  to  the  following,  though  we  believe  it  has 
been  in  our  columns  on  a  previous  occasion.] 

An  account  of  a  conference  between  John 
Steel,  and  John  Wilkinson,  and  John  Story, 
the  two  latter  having  embraced  wrong  princi- 
ples in  opposition  to  Friends. 

John  Steel,  who  by  relation  was  a  plain 
countryman  of  not  much  note  or  appearance  in 
the  Society,  was  following  his  plough,  when  he 
found  a  constraint  on  his  mind  to  leave  home; 
but  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  to  go,  nor 
what  service  was  for  him  to  do,  but  was  com- 
manded to  travel  towards  a  distant  part  of  the 
nation.  After  travelling  some  distance,  he 
heard,  that  at  a  particular  place  a  meeting  or 
conference  was  appointed  to  be  held  between 
Friends,  and  John  Wilkinson  and  John  Story, 
on  account  of  their  separation ;  thither  he 
found  freedom  to  go,  where  William  Penn, 


Robert  Barclay,  and  other  eminent  Friends 
were  met  on  the  occasion. 

In  a  little  time,  John  Steel  had  the  following 
testimony  to  deliver  : 

"  The  Lord  our  God,  with  whom  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  are  hid,  in  an  acceptable  time 
jin  this  our  day  and  generation,  has  given  his 
! gifts  unto  his  children,  for  the  gathering  ol 
j  people  out  of  the  world.  If  any  be  unfaithful 
'in  the  gift,  He  that  gave  it  will  take  it  away  ; 
then  nothing  remains  but  the  words  which 
were  learned  of  the  Lord  while  they  had  the 
gift;  and  with  these  words  they  will  war 
against  the  Truth,  and  against  them  who  have 
the  Gospel  order  ;  for  they  are  now  bringing 
up  new  things  which  were  not  in  the  begin- 
ning, having  the  smooth  words  which  man 
cannot  see,  but  as  their  fruits  make  them  ma- 
nifest, and  an  inward  eye  is  opened.  The 
doctrine  of  this  spirit  is  so  smooth,  that  many 
cannot  see  a  hole  in  it,  but  the  nature  of  it  is 
to  divide  Friends  asunder  like  stray  sheep. 

"  But  they  go  about  to  support  this  spirit. 
Although  they  have  been  engaged  in  many 
services  for  the  Lord,  and  he  honoured  them 
and  gave  them  victory,  and  clothed  them  with 
beautiful  garments ;  yet  if  they  go  about  to 
support  this  wrong  spirit,  their  garments  shall 
be  torn  as  the  coat  of  a  sheep  amongst  briars 
and  thorns  ;  for  if  any  who  have  received  the 
gift  be  not  faithful  unto  it,  the  Lord  shall  do 
as  he  hath  done,  confound  them  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  ;  for  neither 
will  nor  wealth  shall  bear  rule  among  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  but  the  power  of  the  Lord  must  go 
over  all,  and  in  that  must  the  rule  be.  In  the 
months  that  are  past  and  the  years  that  are 
gone,  it  would  not  be  said,  we  and  they,  but 
one  God,  one  people,  one  spirit  was  known  ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  an  evil  spirit  and  power 
hath  entered  as  leaven,  whereby  it  is  said,  We 
and  They. 

"  But  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  to  pass  over, 
and  by  it  that  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  one 
power,  one  people  and  Spirit  is  to  be  known 
if  ever  God's  salvation  is  to  be  known, 
that  one  power  of  the  one  God,  all  are  made 
sensible  members  of  that  body,  of  which  Chris 
Jesus  is  the  head.  But  in  process  of  time 
through  the  subtlety  of  the  devil,  some  of  thes 
members  have  been  benumbed  and  lost  th< 
sense  of  feeling. 

"  And  now  several  sensible  members, 
which  Christ  is  the  head,  have  endeavoured 
time  after  time,  together  with  the  help  of  th 
Head,  to  seek  to  recover  the  benumbed  mem 
bers ;  but  no  recovery  could  he  made. 

"  What  shall  be  done  to  these  members 
Shall  Ihey  be  cut  off?    Nay,  the  counsel 
God  is  not  so  in  my  heart. 

"  But  let  them  be  as  near  the  body  as  ma 
be,  that  if  it  may  be,  they  may  again  receiv 
virtue  from  the  Head,  and  come  again  to  th 
sense  of  feeling.  They  were  seeing  member! 
and  did  work  for  God  when  they  did  see  ;  bi 
becoming  numb,  they  are  also  blind,  and  it 
unto  them  as  a  continual  night :  and  being 
the  blindness,  they  would  be  working  for  Goc 
being  used  to  go  abroad  when  they  were  set 
sible,  so  they  would  be  going  abroad  whe 
they  are  blind.  But  what  shall  be  done 
these  members  1  Let  them  be  bound  ;  but  if 
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p'ease  God,  while  they  have  n  being  in  these 
tabernacles  let  them  be  loosed  ;  if  not,  let  them 
be  bound  forever. 

"  This  is  the  judgment  of  God  upon  you, 
John  Wilkinson  and  John  Story  :  if  it  be  not 
just  and  equal,  reject  it,  if  you  can."  To  this 
they  were  silent. 

RICHARD  IIIBBERTIIORN. 

From  Piety  Promoted,  Part  1st. 

Richard  Hubberthorn,  born  in  the  north 
part  of  Lancashire  ;  his  father  was  a  yeoman 
of  that  county,  of  good  report;  Richard  was 
his  only  son,  inclinable  from  his  youth  lo  reli- 
gion, not  addicted  to  vice,  but  feared  the  Lord, 
and  was  faithful  in  all  things,  according  lo  the 
light  and  knowledge  received.  His  natural 
disposition  meek  and  lowly,  and  loved  peace 
among  men,  and  did  sometimes  preach  among 
his  sober  and  sincere  companions.  And  when 
it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  his  people  in  the 
north  parts  of  England,  this  same  person  was 
one  among  the  first  whose  heart  the  Lord 
touched  with  the  sense  of  his  power  ;  and  he 
went  through  great  afflictions,  through  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ 
Jesus,  till  such  time  as  the  same  power  as  kill- 
ed, did  make  alive  ;  as  wounded  also  healed  ; 
and  being  raised  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  made  a  minister  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  accordingly  went 
forth  in  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  travelled  to  and  fro  in  the  nation, 
for  the  space  of  nine  years,  and  thousands 
were  as  seals  lo  the  power  and  verity  of  his 
ministry,  and  of  his  faithfulness  among  the 
churches  of  Christ. 

He  was  a  man  of  little  stature,  of  weak  con- 
stitution of  body,  slow  of  speech,  yet  he  was 
very  wise,  and  knew  his  season  when  to  speak 
and  when  to  be  silent;  and  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  much  discretion  and  plainness  of 
words,  that  reached  perfectly  the  matter  in- 
tended ;  and  his  speech  was  with  grace,  and  his 
ministry  savoury,  and  God  made  him  and  his 
service  a  blessing  to  many ;  not  easily  moved 
into  grief  in  adversity,  or  joy  in  prosperity  ;  a 
faithful  contender  for  the  living  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  which  stands  in  the  power 
of  God  and  worketh  by  love. 

Among  many  others  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  taken  from  meetings  for  the  worship 
of  God,  was  R.  Hubberthorn  one,  from  the 
Bull  and  Month  meeting-place,  had  before  Sir 
Richard  Brown,  who  with  his  own  hands  did 
violence  to  him,  and  then  committed  him  to 
Newgate,  where  being  thronged  up  in  a  close, 
nasty  prison,  was  taken  sick,  and  in  ten  days 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  about  two  days 
before  his  decease,  some  of  his  dearest  friends 
visiting  him  asked  him,  if  anything  was  on 
his  mind,  he  might  now  speak  it  to  his  friends ; 
his  answer  was,  "  that  there  was  no  need  to 
dispute  matters,  he  knew  the  ground  of  his 
salvation,  and  was  satisfied  forever  in  his  peace 
with  the  Lord  God  ;  "  and  we  know,"  said  he, 
"one  another  well,  and  what  each  of  us  can 
say  about  these  things."  And  during  his 
sickness,  did  express  much  love  to  Friends, 
and  his  mind  was  redeemed  out  of  visible 
things,  and  several  times  would  say,  •«  the 


Word  of  the  Lord  is  with  me,"  and  said,  "  that 
faith  which  hath  wrought  my  salvation,  I  well 
know  and  have  grounded  satisfaction  in  it." 
In  the  time  of  his  sickness  he  was  kept  feeding 
in  retiredness  within,  so  that  one  might  feel 
his  strength  in  the  Spirit,  that  kept  him  so 
still,  that  it  was  not  remembered  that  he  groan- 
ed all  the  lime  of  his  sickness.  The  Seventh- 
day  in  the  morning,  he  asked  for  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  said,  "This  night  or  to-mor- 
row I  shall  depart  hence."  And  the  next  morn- 
ing he  said  to  one  sitting  by  him,  "  Do  not 
seek  to  hold  me,  for  it's  too  straight  for  me; 
and  out  of  this  straightness  I  must  go;  for  I 
am  wound  up  into  largeness,  and  am  to  be 
lifted  up  on  high  far  above  all."  So  in  the 
evening,  being  the  First-day  of  the  week,  and 
the  17th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1662,  he  finished 
his  course,  according  to  his  own  words,  and 
was  gathered  up  to  his  Father.  He  died  a 
little  before  Edward  Burroughs,  in  the  same 
year,  and  died  a  prisoner  for  the  Truth,  in 
London,  anno  1662.  He  wrote  many  trea- 
tises which  are  collected  together  in  print. 

Great  Artesian  Well. — A  Paris  letter  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  says  : 

The  famous  Artesian  well  at  Kissengen,  in 
Bavaria,  commenced  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
which  it  was  feared  would  have  to  be  abandon- 
ed as  a  failure,  has  just  given  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  This  town  is  located  in  a 
saline  valley,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  sea.  Last 
June  the  boring  had  reached  a  depth  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  and  several 
layers  of  salt,  separated  by  strata  of  granite, 
had  been  traversed,  when  carbonic  acid  gas, 
followed  again  by  granite,  was  found.  Finally, 
on  the  12th  ult.,  at  a  depth  of  two  thousand 
and  sixty-seven  feet,  perseverance  was  reward- 
ed by  complete  success.  A  violent  explosion 
burst  away  the  scaffolding  built  to  facilitate  the 
operations,  and  a  column  of  water  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  spouted  forth  to  the 
height  of  ninety-eight  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  water — clear  as  crystal — is  of  a  temper- 
ature of  sixty-six  Fahrenheit,  and  is  abundant- 
ly charged  with  salt.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
annual  product  will  be  upwards  of  6,600,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  increasing  the  royal  revenues 
by  300,000  florins,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses. 


Remarkable  Preservation. — An  officer  of 
our  navy,  on  his  voyage  to  China,  writing 
lately  to  his  friend  in  Washington  city,  D.  C, 
relates  the  following  singular  occurrence: 

"  A  singular  and  (to  the  party  concerned  at 
least)  highly  interesting  circumstance  occurred 
about  the  time  we  were  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  From  the  time  that  we  reached  the 
cooler  latitudes  of  that  region  we  were  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  birds,  and  sometimes  in 
great  numbers,  whose  exquisitely  graceful 
movements  on  the  wing  were  a  constant  source 
of  admiration  to  us  all.  One  morning,  when 
even  a  greater  number  than  usual,  including 
several  very  large  albatrosses,  were  following 
the  ship,  the  startling  cry  was  heard  of  man 


overboard,'  and  it  proved  to  be  an  unlucky 
Irishman,  who  had  gone  to  the  forepart  of  the 
vessel  to  tow  a  dirly  swab  overboard,  and  had 
dropped  himself  into  the  water,  instead  of  the 
swab. 

"  We  were  soon  hove-to,  and  a  boat  lower- 
ed to  go  in  search  of  the  man,  for  whom  they 
looked  in  vain,  until  they  rowed,  as  a  last  hope, 
to  the  spot  round  which  all  the  birds  were  sud- 
denly observed  to  cluster,  where  they  found 
the  poor  fellow  in  a  slate  of  insensibility  and 
exhaustion.  Around  him  the  birds  were  hov- 
ering with  discordant  screams,  and,  strange  to 
relate,  two  great  albatrosses  had  seized  him  by 
his  clothes,  thus  keeping  him  from  sinking, 
whilst  several  were  picking  at  his  head  and 
face  !  When  the  boat  reached  him  he  was 
unconscious,  and  had  ceased  all  exertions,  so 
that  he  doubtless  owed  his  life  to  these  birds. 
The  patent  life-buoys,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
did  not  reach  the  water,  although  the  port-fires 
burned  and  smoked  away  furiously." 


A  New  Yorlcer  in  his  110th  Year. — The 
Portsmouth  (Eng.)  Times  states,  that  there  is 
now  living  in  that  town  a  man  named  Wade, 
110  years  old,  who  sailed  twice  round  the 
world  wiih  Captain  Cook,  and  was  with  him 
at  the  South  Sea  when  he  was  killed.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  spear  in  the  conflict 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  famous  navigator, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  only  man  in  existence 
who  sailed  with  Captain  Cook.  He  has  been 
taken  to  the  Athenseum  in  Portsmouth,  and 
shown  the  carved  portrait  of  the  Captain,  and 
said  it  was  a  very  good  likeness.  Wade  has 
a  wife  75  years  of  age,  who  is  helpless.  He 
retains  all  his  senses,  and  has  been  a  good 
looking  man  in  his  time.  He  walks  with 
crutches,  and  subsists  by  begging.  He  was 
born  in  New  York,  and  it  is  stated  has  pro- 
perty there,  left  him  by  his  brother,  but  has 
no  means  of  obtaining  it. — Late  Paper. 


Hair  Moss. — "  The  bountiful  provision  of 
nature  is  evinced  in  providing  mankind  with 
bed  and  bedding  in  this  savage  wilderness. 
The  great  hair  moss  (Polylrichum  Commvne), 
called  by  the  Laplanders,  Romsi,  grows  copi- 
ously in  their  damp  forests,  and  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  They  choose  the  starry-headed 
plants,  out  of  the  tufts  of  which  they  cut  a  sur- 
face as  large  as  they  please  for  a  bed  or  bol- 
ster, separating  it  from  the  earth  beneath  ;  and 
although  the  shoots  are  scarcely  branched, 
they  are  nevertheless  so  entangled  at  the  roots 
as  not  to  be  separable  from  each  other.  This 
mossy  cushion  is  very  soft  and  elastic,  not 
growing  hard  by  pressure.  If  it  becomes  loo 
dry  and  compressed,  its  former  elasticity  is 
restored  by  a  little  moisture." — Linnceus. 


Important  Hint  to  Parents. — Few  parents 
realize  how  much  their  children  may  be  taught 
at  home,  by  devoting  a  few  minutes  to  their 
instruction  every  day.  Let  a  parent  make  the 
experiment  with  his  son  of  ten  years  old,  for 
a  single  week,  and  only  during  the  hours 
which  are  not  spent  in  school.  Let  him  make 
a  companion  of  his  child,  converse  with  him 
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familiarly,  put  to  him  questions,  answer  inqui- 
ries, communicate  facts,  the  result  of  his  read- 
ing or  observation,  awaken  his  curiosity,  ex- 
plain difficulties,  the  meaning  of  things,  and  the 
reason  of  things,  and  all  this  in  an  easy,  play- 
ful manner,  without  seeming  to  impose  a  task, 
and  he  will  himself  be  astonished  at  the  pro- 
gress which  will  be  made. 

Revenge  is  a  momentary  triumph,  of  which 
the  satisfaction  dies  at  once,  and  is  succeeded 
by  remorse ;  whereas  forgiveness,  which  is  the 
noblest  of  all  revenges,  entails  a  perpetual 
pleasure. 
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BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  the  21sl 
of  Tenth  month,  and  adjourned  on  the  24th. 
From  the  printed  minutes  we  select  the  follow- 
ing, embracing  the  principal  matters  acted 
upon. 

A  number  of  ministers  and  elders  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  present. 

The  usual  epistles  were  received  and  an- 
swered. 

The  minutes  say  :  "  Baltimore  Quarterly 
Meeting  having  referred  to  this  meeting,  the 
subject  of  endorsing  the  Certificates  and  Min- 
utes of  Ministers  and  others  attending  our 
meetings,  asking  its  advice  whether  a  change 
from  our  usual  custom  would  not  be  useful  ;  it 
was  solidly  considered,  but  way  did  not  open 
at  this  time  to  propose  any  change,  or  adopt 
any  uniform  practice  in  this  respect." 

The  London  General  Epistle  was  read,  and 
500  copies  directed  to  be  printed. 

On  Third-day,  the  22nd,  the  Queries  and 
Answers  were  considered.  "During  the  con- 
sideration of  the  stateof  Society, as  thus  brought 
before  our  view,  it  was  sorrowfully  apparent 
that  many  deficiencies  exist  among  us.  Under 
the  exercise  which  prevailed  for  their  removal, 
much  earnest  and  affectionate  counsel  was  ex- 
tended. The  important  duty  of  duly  assem- 
bling ourselves  for  the  solemn  purpose  of 
religious  worship,  was  feelingly  dwelt  upon." 

"  The  following  Report  of  our  Committee 
on  Indian  Concerns  was  produced,  read,  and 
being  considered,  is  approved.  The  Commit- 
tee is  continued  to  the  service — and  our  sub- 
ordinate meetings  are  directed  to  raise  the  en- 
suing year  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
therein  named,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Committee. 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting : 

"The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  report: 
That  through  the  Acting  Committee  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  they  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
following  satisfactory  account  of  our  establish- 
ment among  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  plan  re- 
commended by  this  Committee  some  years 
since,  and  adopted  by  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings  immediately  interested  in  the  con- 
cern, of  increasing  the  sum  of  their  annual 
subscriptions  to  such  an  amount  as  to  consti- 


tute a  sinking  fund,  has  with  the  aid  of  our 
Friends  of  London,  New  England  and  New 
York,  not  only  enabled  the  Committee  to  pay 
the  heavy  debt  then  due  by  the  establishment, 
but  also,  very  much  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  accommodations  for  the  family.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  Institution  the  past  year  has  been  very 
considerably  increased.  Fifty-six  Indian  chil- 
dren have  had  the  opportunity  of  religious  and 
literary  instruction.  Their  First-day  school 
has  been  regularly  kept  up,  and  the  children 
exercised  in  scripture  questions,  Barclay's 
Catechism,  &c.  Meetings  for  worship  are 
regularly  held,  and  attended  by  the  whole  fa- 
mily when  in  health  ;  and  the  children  are  said 
to  behave  with  becoming  propriety.  It  is 
slated  that  thirty  of  the  children  can  read  the 
Scriptures :  and  it  is  added,  they  seem  more 
interested  in  reading  them  than  in  any  other 
book.  Most  of  the  above  referred  to,  can 
write,  cypher,  and  are  also  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  maps.  Twenty  read  and  spell  in 
easy  lessons,  and  six  are  in  the  alphabet. 
Except  three,  all  the  children  are  of  the  Shaw- 
nee's tribe,  and  most  of  them  orphans,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  The 
largest  boys  have  been  employed  in  preparing 
fencing  and  other  work  on  the  farm.  There 
have  been  cultivated  more  than  sixty  acres  of 
corn  and  vegetables  for  the  garden,  four  tons 
of  clover  and  timothy  hay  put  away,  and  about 
thirty  acres  of  clover  and  other  grass  seed 
sown,  and  more  than  one  hnndred  fruit  trees 
set  out.  Forty  acres  of  wheat,  and  twenty- 
eight  acres  of  oats  have  been  harvested  ;  and 
about  six  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats 
threshed  out ;  twenty-five  acres  of  prairie  sod 
broken  up,  and  sixty  acres  cleared  of  brush  ; 
five  hundred  rods  of  fencing  new  and  re-set, 
and  thirty-eight  acres  sown  in  wheal  this  fall. 
This  season,  there  have  been  about  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butler  and  six  hundred  pounds 
of  cheese  made  ;  eighty-four  pounds  of  rolls 
spun  ;  forty-two  yards  of  linsey  wove  for  blan- 
kets, and  thirty-two  yards  of  rag  carpeting, 
and  a  piece  of  linsey  for  dresses  is  making. 
About  fifty  sheets,  towels,  &c.  for  house  use, 
besides  coats,  pants  and  vests,  taken  in  and 
made  up  for  white  men  and  Indians." 

The  Committee  to  attend  the  Conference 
was  continued  ;  as  was  also  the  Committee  to 
visit  the  subordinate  meetings. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Israel  Buffinton,  agent,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  S30,  viz.,  $2  each,  for  vol.  24,  for  I.  BufBnton, 
Rachel  Lincoln,  Palmer  Chase,  Ed.  Chase,  Thomas 
Wilbur,  Robert  T.  Davis,  Mary  Buffinton,  Moses  B. 
Buffinton,  N.  Buffinton,  Oliver  Chase,  A.  C.  Wilbur, 
W.F.  Wood,  Miller  Chase,  Philip  Tripp,  Mary  Gould. 


BILLS. 

Bills  have  been  forwarded  within  two  weeks 
past  to  most  of  those  indebted  for  the  23d  vol- 
ume of  "The  Friend;"  the  remainder  will  be 
sent  as  opportunity  occurs.  Our  subscribers 
will  oblige  by  paying  the  respective  amounts 
to  the  agent  most  convenient,  a  list  of  whom 
is  inserted  in  this  day's  paper  (page  66),  or 
remitting  to  our  office  in  notes  of  as  large 
amount  as  practicable. 


 _  

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions-^Samue]  Belli 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Elli 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Ches 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Norl 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  streel 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  an 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  N( 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Sout 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arc 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  - 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford.  John  M.  Whital! 
185  N.  Seventh  street.  Townsend  Sharpless 
No.  187  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wortl 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evan 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


WANTED 

A  male  teacher  for  the  Oak  Grove  Schoo 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  near  Haddonfield 
N.  J.  Apply  to  Joseph  Fox,  or  Charles  S 
Willels,  Trustees. 


WANTED 

An  apprentice  to  learn  Mechanical  Dentist 
ry.  Apply  at  No.  84  Arch  street,  or  at  thii 
Office. 


Died,  on  the  1st  of  the  Tenth  month,  1850,  at  he 
residence  in  Solebury  township,  Bucks  county,  Lydu 
wife  of  William  Balderston,  and  daug-hter  of  the  lat 
Charles  and  Martha  Shaw,  in  the  41th  year  of  he 
age,  a  member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  and  purtici 
lar  Meeting.    For  many  of  the  latter  years  of  her  lif 
she  was  increasingly  concerned  for  the  promotion  c 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  diligently  engaged  to  exper 
ence  the  work  of  regeneration   and  sanclificatioi 
firmly  believing  with  our  early  Friends,  in  the  efficac 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  inwai 
operation  thereof  to  purify  and  redeem  poor  fallen  m: 
from  all  his  sins.    For  more  than  a  year  before  h 
decease,  she  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  her  tin 
in  this  world  would  not  be  long.    She  had  for  rnai 
years  been  labouring  under  disease,  and  for  sever 
months  of  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  her  sufferings, 
times,  were  great ;  yet  through  all  she  was  remai 
ably  cheerful,  and  was  not  much  confined  to  her  bt 
A  tew  weeks  before  her  close,  she  said  to  her  lu 
band,  that  although  her  sufferings  of  body  were  gre 
her  mind  felt  easy  ;  and  several  times  when  ask 
what  should  be  done  for  her,  she  said  that  all  tl 
could  be,  had  been  done;  adding,   "All   I  ws 
is  patience  to  hold  nut  to  the  end."    Two  days  befi 
her  death,  on  her  husband  asking  her  it  she  : 
prepared  and  willing  to  go,  she  modestly  answer 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  so."    "  Nobody  knows  I 
great  conflicts  that  1  have  had  to  give  thee  up  ;  but 
not  grieve  too  much  for  rne."    Although  her  sun 
ing  friends  cannot  but  keenly  feel  the  stroke,  her  a 
able  disposition  having  endeared  her  to  all  who  kn 
her,  yet  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing,  t 
though  removed  thus  early  from  her  earthly  hab 
tion,  and  from  an  increasing  sphere  of  uscfuln 
there  is  a  home  prepared  for  her,  a  place  not  in 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.    Therefore  let 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  an  overruling  I 
vidence,  remembering  that  the  Lord  giveth  and 
Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  his  holy  name.  A 
we  profit  by  her  example,  and  may  our  last  end 
like  hers. 
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CALEB  PENNOCK. 

Testimony  of  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning our  Friend  Caleb  Pennock,  de- 
ceased. 

From  a  regard  for  the  memory  of  this  our 
dear  aneieru  Friend,  and  the  lively  recollection 
we  have  of  his  fervent  religious  engagements 
and  pious  labour  amongst  us,  we  believe  it  a 
duty  we  owe  to  survivors,  to  preserve  some 
account  of  his  life  and  conversation. 

He  was  born  in  East  Marlborough,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23th  day  of  the 
Ninth  monlh,  1752,  of  parents  in  membership 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  early  life  he 
was  deprived  by  death  of  the  guardian  care  of 
his  father,  which  circumstance  left  him  under 
little  restraint,  and  his  disposition  being  natu- 
rally of  a  lively  character,  led  him  to  seek  the 
company  of  those  of  congenial  views. 

With  such  he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  gaiety 
and  merriment,  inconsistent  with  the  sobriety 
of  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  was  at  one  time  in 
danger  of  becoming  entangled  in  the  snare  of 
intemperance. 

But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  arrest  him  in  his 
downward  career.  At  one  lime  while  in  the 
midst  of  a  convivial  party,  and  partaking  in 
the  vanities  that  prevailed,  he  was  suddenly 
smitten  with  powerful  convictions  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  such  a  course  ;  and  yielding  to  the  im- 
pression, ceased  from  further  participation  in 
their  amusements.  Though  thus  divinely  fa- 
voured, he  did  not  for  a  lime  wholly  choose 
the  Lord  for  his  portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob 
for  the  lot  of  his  inheritance;  for  after  his 
marriage,  which  took  pi  ce  in  the  year  1776, 
he  neglecied  the  attendance  of  mid-week  meet- 
ings, saying,  he  thought  it  foolish  in  some  who 
attended  them.  Some  lime  afterwards  a  Friend 
in  l he  ministry  was  concerned  to  revive  in  his 
family  the  words  of  David  to  his  son  Solomon, 
viz. :  "  And  thou  Solomon  my  son,  know  thou 
the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  him  with  a 
perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind.  If  thou 
seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but  if  thou 


forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever ;"  by 
which  a  lasting  impression  was  made  on  his 
mind. 

Being  thus  afresh  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  condition,  he  was  made  willing  to  resign 
himself  to  the  guidance  and  jrnvernment  of 
Him  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  him  thai 
dieth,  but  would  that  the  wicked  should  turn 
from  his  ways  and  live.  In  alter  life,  when 
adverlin?-  to  this  change  he  s.?.'d,  I  then  saw  I 
had  anoiher  Muster  to  serve,  and  had  lo  attend 
meetings  both  on  First-days  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  and  often  to  walk  eight  miles  to 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  now  became  very  care- 
ful in  his  outward  calling,  not  lo  grasp  afier 
the  things  of  this  world,  least  he  should  lose  a 
better  inheritance ;  and  in  his  dealings  with 
men  would  rather  suffer  loss  than  contend  for 
ihat  which  was  lawfully  his  own  ;  saying,  he 
had  enough,  and  that  plenty  was  sent  if  rightly 
disposed  of. 

Believing  himself  called  lo  the  weighty  work 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  so  deeply  was  he 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  awful  responsi- 
bility that  would  rest  upon  him,  and  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  that  he  evaded  a  compliance 
with  the  Divine  requisition,  saying  wilh  Moses, 
"Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  if  thou  deal  thus  with 
me."  But  being  strengthened  lo  resign  him- 
self  to  Him  who  had  thus  called  him,  he  be- 
came a  faithful  and  devoted  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  he  delivered  that 
which  was  given  him  to  utter  with  great  sim- 
plicity, both  of. language  and  manner;  believ- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  elegance  of  words,  or 
the  manner  of  expressing  ihem,  but  the  savour 
of  life  accompanying  them,  that  can  alone 
render  that  which  is  spoken  useful  to  the 
heaters. 

We  think  it  may  be  said  of  him,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  Aposlle,  "  My  speech  and  my 
preaching  were  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstralion  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power ;  that  your  faith  should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
of  God."  He  was  led  at  times  to  speak  in  a 
prophetic  manner,  but  was  cautious  of  publish- 
ing these  unfoldings  of  the  Divine  will,  unless 
necessity  was  laid  upon  him. 

Previous  to  the  separation  in  the  Society,  he 
was  often  impressed  wilh  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing like  a  dark  cloud  was  hanging  over  it, 
but  had  not  seen  by  what  way  it  was  to  come. 
And  when  it  did  approach,  he  was  not  enabled 
to  discern  the  true  cause  at  that  time  ;  but  by 
turning  inward  to  the  same  Power  that  con- 
victed him  of  evil  in  his  youth,  he  clearly  saw 
its  dangerous  tendency  ;  and  during  its  pro- 
gress in  the  Society,  he  slood  firm  in  the  cause 
of  Truth  ;  and  often  laboured  both  publicly 
and  privately  with  those  who  seceded  from  us, 


as  lonij;  as  he  was  able  to  attend  meetings.  So 
strong  was  the  testimony  he  bore  against  that 
Separating  spirit,  that  after  he  was  confined  to 
his  house  by  disease,  he  would,  with  much 
earnestness,  impress  on  Friends  who  called  to 
see  him,  the  necessity  of  continuing  faithful  in 
treating  with  those  who  had  thus  gone  out 
from  amongst  us. 

The  greater  part  of  the  meeting  to  which  he 
belonged  having  joined  with  the  separatists,  he, 
with  the  few  Friends  that  remained,  held  a 
meeting  for  worship  at  his  own  house  ;  and 
this  little  company  were  often  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  Him  who  testified,  "  that  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  They  after- 
wards became  members  of  Kennet  particular 
meeting,  held  near  Parkersville  ;  which  meet- 
ing he  diligently  attended,  suffering  nothing 
but  indisposition  to  prevent  him,  and  often  when 
so  feeble,  that  he  had  to  be  supported  from  his 
chair  to  his  seat  in  the  meeting-house. 

The  manifest  departure  in  many  Friends 
from  plainness  in  dress,  language,  and  the  fur- 
niture of  their  houses,  was  a  cause  of  grief  to 
him  ;  he  thought,  that  instead  of  standing  in 
the  gap,  and  being  way-marks  to  the  people, 
such  were  aiding  in  drawing  down  divine  dis- 
pleasure.  With  sorrow  he  beheld  them  falling 
back  into  many  things,  against  which  our  pre- 
decessors, through  much  suffering  had  main- 
tained a  faithful  testimony.  Although  at 
times  he  felt  so  discouraged,  when  seeing  and 
feeling  the  many  deficiencies  within  our  bor- 
ders, that  he  was  ready  to  wish  with  the  pro- 
phet; "Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a 
lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might 
leave  my  people  and  go  from  them  ;"  yet  he 
was  made  to  believe,  and  strengthened  to  de- 
clare publicly,  that  the  testimonies  professed 
by  Friends  were  in  accordance  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  and  must  prevail. 

A  few  months  before  his  decease  he  deliver- 
ed a  remarkable  testimony  at  Kennet  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  which  he  said,  the  enemy  in  order 
to  have  successful  instruments  in  his  hands, 
has  tempted  many  filling  high  stations  amongst 
us,  and  has  led  them  off,  so  that  it  may  be 
said,  the  leaders  of  this  people  have  caused 
them  to  err ;  and  that  these  were  leading  away 
others  ;  for  the  enemy  had  gotten  up  a  counter- 
feit, and  not  only  got  it  up,  but  had  also  got  it 
to  pass  ;  that  if  we  expect  a  counterfeit  to  pass, 
it  must  nearly  resemble  the  thing  itself,  or  it 
will  not  do;  but  after  all,  it  will  not  bear  in- 
spection, however  near  the  semblance  might 
be.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  observed 
in  conversation,  that  the  enemy  was  at  limes 
permitted  to  follow  to  the  very  gale  ;  and  add- 
ed, Sometimes  he  tempts  me  to  doubt  whe- 
ther I  shall  ever  get  inside,  bringing  nil  the 
sina  of  my  youth  before  me,  and  making  me 
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to  fear  that  I  have  never  fully  repented  of 
them.  And  what  a  sorrowful  thing  it  would 
be,  if,  after  all  my  struggles,  I  should  be  cast 
offal  last;  but  I  am  made  to  feel  it  is  the 
work  of  the  enemy." 

He  was  able  to  attend  meetings,  until  within 
a  few  monihs  of  his  decease,  and  was  often 
much  favoured  therein,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
gift;  He  desired  that  he  might  be  clear  of  all 
men  in  the  final  hour ;  an  hour,  he  said,  that 
seemed  more  solemn  the  nearer  it  drew.  In 
an  opportunity  he  had  with  his  family,  not 
Jong  before  his  departure,  he  said,  "  I  think  it 
right  to  tell  you,  that  last  night  I  lay  some 
hours  thinking  of  my  latter  end:  all  seemed 
pleasant ;  the  scenes  of  my  )  outh  were  brought 
up  to  my  remembrance,  when  1  so  far  went 
into  vanity  and  folly  ;  yet  all  seemed  peaceful. 
The  Lord  is  merciful  to  sinners;  he  was  so  to 
the  poor  publican  ;  he  went  down  to  his  house 
justified  rather  than  the  pharisee.  1  always 
found  peace  in  giving  up  to  what  I  found  to  be 
my  duty,  though  it  led  in  the  way  of  the  cross 
and  deep  proving?.  And  '  though  the  Lord 
give  you  the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the  water 
of  affliction,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  be  re- 
moved into  a  corner  any  more  ;  but  thine  eye 
shall  see  thy  teacher,  and  thine  ears  shall 
hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying,  this  is  the 
■way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.'  "  He  then 
said,  "  my  time  has  been  lengthened  out  more 
than  I  expected  ;  [  think  a  change  is  near, 
though  I  feel  as  well  as  usual."  Soon  after 
he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  confined  him 
to  the  house  the  remainder  of  his  life.  During 
this  period,  he  appeared  like  one  that  had  no- 
thing further  to  do,  and  in  much  sweetness  of 
spirit  awaiting  the  final  summons  to  everlast- 
ing rest. 

Towards  the  close,  when  speaking  of  his 
dissolution,  he  said,  "  it  is  solemn  to  think  of 
it;"  but  added,  "  I  shall  go  well.  I  shall  be 
safely  landed.  I  should  be  willing  if  the  time 
had  come  for  my  release,  but  I  must  wait  the 
right  lime."  To  a  Friend  who  called  to  see 
him,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  what  a  nearness  I  feel,  to 
all  that  are  in  unity  with  Friends."  He  fre- 
quently desired,  that  when  his  earthly  taber- 
nacle was  dissolved,  he  might  have  an  easy 
passage ;  which  was  granted.  His  strength 
gradually  declined  until  the  25th  of  the  Elev- 
enth month,  1843,  when  he  quietly  passed 
away  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  in  the  92nd 
year  of  his  age. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
light  ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

ALFRED  RICHARDSON. 

Alfred  Richardson,  of  Sunderland,  son  of 
Win.  and  Eliza  Richardson,  deceased  Sixth 
month  15,  1848,  aged  17  years. 

This  dear  young  man  was  endowed  with  a 
very  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition,  which 
endeared  him  to  a  numerous  circle  of  relations 
and  friends.  Having  been  affected  by  a  severe 
attack  of  influenza,  consumptive  symptoms 
became  apparent  in  the  spring  of  1847.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  his  medical  attend- 
ant advised  his  removal,  for  a  time,  to  the  mild 


climate  of  Madeira,  in  the  hope  that,  under  its 
influence,  the  piogress  of  the  disease  might  be 
arrested,  and  that  he  might  thus  be  ultimately 
restored  to  health. 

Previous  to  his  sailing  from  Southampton,  in 
addressing  his  beloved  parents,  under  date  of 
16th  of  First  month,  he  writes  :  "  Being  now 
about  to  be  [further]  separated  from  you,  I  can 
assure  you  that  at  times  1  feel  much  ;  and,  al- 
though 1  was  enabled  to  part  with  you  at  Sun- 
derland without  much  outward  expression  of 
grief,  (which  was,  1  think,  for  the  best,)  yet  I 
did  not  less  feel — and  keenly  too — the  separa- 
tion ;  for  although  it  is  pleasant  to  mind  and 
body  to  travel  and  see  new  things,  yet  the 
heart  keenly  feels  the  separation  from  those 
we  tenderly  love.  It  is  a  comfort  to  believe 
that  we  are  in  our  right  place,  which  is  quite 
my  feeling  ;  and,  I  trust,  what  trouble  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  upon  me,  may  tend  to  my  spirit- 
ual growth." 

From  Madeira  his  letters  were  very  short, 
from  his  inability  to  write  much,  in  consequence 
of  increased  indisposition;  but,  from  brief  re- 
marks, he  appeared  to  be  very  thoughtful.  He 
was  much  affected  by  the  decease  of  Cuthbert 
Wigham,  who  went  out  to  Madeira  with  him. 
He  was  instructed  and  encouraged  by  observ- 
ing the  peaceful  and  resigned  state  of  mind 
which  was  the  happy  experience  of  this  dear 
young  man  ;  frequently,  during  his  illness,  he 
spoke  of  him  with  much  affection,  desiring  that 
he  also  might  become  prepared  for  the  final 
change. 

After  his  return  home,  in  the  Fifth  month, 
although  generally  able  to  appear  cheerful,  yet 
at  times  he  passed  through  much  conflict,  say- 
ing, "  Oh  that  I  had  prepared,  in  time  of  health, 
for  the  hour  of  death  !  I  have  been  so  forget- 
ful of  my  Maker!"  He  often  lamented  his  in- 
ability to  settle  his  mind  on  anything  that  was 
good,  saying,  "  Had  1  sought  to  do  so  in  health, 
I  think  1  should  not  now  be  thus  tried."  At 
another  time,  after  an  evening  of  much  con- 
flict, he  was  favoured  to  experience  consola- 
tion, saying,  "  I  feel  that  my  Saviour  loves 
me  ;  how  merciful !  How  great  is  the  mercy 
of  God  !  how  unworthy  am  I !  It  is  all  of 
mercy  ;  Jesus  is  sweet !  Jesus  is  kind  1"  The 
following  day,  being  First-day,  he  said,  "  I  do 
not  now  wish  to  live  to  be  a  man,  lest  I  should 
live  to  offend  my  Maker."  For  several  days 
he  continued  to  experience  much  sweet  conso- 
lation. 

One  day,  his  mother,  observing  him  weep- 
ing, inquired,  what  troubled  him  ?  He  replied, 
"  I  feel  so  much  at  leaving  you  all ;  and  then 
a  know  my  poor  father  will  fret  so."  His 
mother  remarked,  that  she  hoped  he  would  be 
made  willing  to  leave  us  ;  on  which  he  said, 
"  Yes,  if  I  was  sure  of  going  to  heaven  ;  I  want 
a  fuller  assurance;  I  am  so  afraid  the  happy 
feelings  I  had  a  few  days  ago  are  all  a  delu- 
sion of  the  enemy  to  keep  my  mind  easy." 

His  mother  replied,  "  The  wicked  one  could 
not  create  such  feelings  as  he  had  experienced, 
and  that,  as  he  endeavoured  to  keep  watchful, 
the  Saviour  would  come  again  to  comfort  him." 
At  another  time,  he  observed,  "  I  always  had 
a  high  veneration  for  religion,  and  for  Friends' 
principles  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years  rolled  over,  and  I  was  for- 


getful of  my  Maker!  How  awful  would  it 
have  been,  had  I  then  been  snatched  away  ! 
I  was  happy  at  my  work,  and  happy  in  my 
amusements,  which  were  innocent.  I  now 
feel  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  that  I  was  pre- 
served from  forming  bad  associates,  or  being 
led  away  by  them,  for  I  have,  accidentally, 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  such." 

One  day,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
had  to  encounter  in  his  travels  and  during  the 
voyage,  he  thus  finished  the  conversation  :— 
"  When  I  was  far  away  from  you,  I  had  many 
trials,  but  this  sustained  me, — that  '  Whom 
the  Lord  lovelh  he  chastenelh  ;'  and  I  feel 
thankful  that  I  had  not  one  repining  thought, 
and  was  resigned  to  the  Lord's  dealings  with 
me,  and  was  willing  to  return  home,  ill  or  in 
health,  as  He  might  see  meet." 

On  the  last  First-day  of  his  life,  he  appear- 
ed to  be  enduring  great  conflict  of  mind,  and 
said,  "  1  feel  I  have  been  unwatchful  ;  Satan 
has  drawn  me  aside;  he  is  cruel."  He  ihen 
wished  all  the  members  of  the  family  to  sit 
around  his  bed.  To  his  eldest  brother  and 
sister,  he  said,  "  Prepare  in  time  of  health.  I 
have  a  little  hope  of  being  saved  ;  had  I  been 
taken  off  suddenly,  I  should  have  gone  to  hell ! 
Oh  !  do  it  in  time  of  health — do  it  in  time  of 
health  ;  try  to  live  so  that  we  may  meet  again. 
I  have  a  little  hope.  You  know  I  love  you 
dearly."  On  Second-day  morning,  he  said, 
he  "  felt  relieved  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
speak  to  his  brother  and  sister,  he  felt  so  much 
for  them  all,  leaving  them  in  a  world  of  temp- 
tation." On  the  following  day,  he  was  heavily 
afflicted,  his  cough  being  very  severe;  conflict 
of  mind  also  appeared  to  be  his  portion,  under 
which  he  said,  "  The  little  hope  1  had  on  Firsts 
day  seems  now  almost  gone."  The  Saviour's 
presence  seemed  to  be  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
in  anguish  of  soul ;  he  lay  for  some  time,  re- 
pealing in  a  plaintive  tone — 

"'Return,  O  holy  Dove,  return, 
Sweet  messenger  of  rest ; 
I  hate  the  sins  that  made  Thee  mourn, 
And  drove  Thee  from  my  breast,'  " 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  said,  "  Oh,  that  I  maj 
have  one  gleam  of  hope  before  I  sleep  thi 
night  !"  and  after  a  pause,  he  continued,", 
think  I  can  now  pray. — Holy  Father!  gran 
me  an  evidence  of  acceptance  with  Thee  !  an< 
oh  !  forgive  the  trespasses  of  this  day  for  th; 
dear  Son's  sake!"  A  few  minutes  afterward 
he  said,  "  I  feel  consoled.  O  Father !  enabl 
me  to  return  Thee  thanks  for  this  favour;  i 
is  proper  thanksgiving  should  arise." 

On  Fourth-day  morning  he  said  to  his  fa 
ther,  "  I  am  so  thankful  for  this  feeling  c 
peace;  Jesus  is  kind.  To  his  mother  he  saic 
"  It  is  sweet  to  think  of  heaven — to  meet  t 
part  no  more.  '  We  know  not  what  to  pra 
for  as  we  ought.'  "  Through  the  whole  of  th 
day,  sweet  peace  was  the  covering  of  his  mine 
In  the  evening,  this  precious  child  was  seize 
with  acute  pain  in  the  chest,  and,  for  soir 
minutes  appeared  to  be  in  the  agonies  of  deatl 
scarcely  able  to  articulate,  yet  crying  out  i 
anguish,  "  Lord  have  mercy  !  Lord  spare  rr 
this  night !  I  have  no  acceptance  at  the  last ! 
His  mother  replied,  "  Simply  hnng  on  Jesu 
and  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  th 
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acceptance."  Soon  ifterwards,  lie  said,  with 
iweel  serenity,  "Thy  will,  O  Lord,  he  done;" 
and  after  a  few  minutes,  he  added,  "  God  is 
Merciful  !  I  now  feel  en  humble  confidence 
of  final  acceptance,  through  i he  atoning  hlood 
of  the  ever-blessed  Jesus.  Heaven  is  H  bless- 
ed place,  no  more  pain — no  more  sickness — no 
more  sferrow !" 

On  his  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins  coming  into 
the  room,  he  kissed  them  all,  and  said  he  was 
Agoing  to  heaven."  He  then  turned  to  his 
father,  and  said,  "  I  can  now  freely  give  you 
all  up."  He  wished  to  see  the  servants,  shook 
hands  with  them,  and  hid  them  farewell;  after 
which  he  revived  a  linle,  and  said,  "  Perhaps 
it  is  the  L  <rd's  will  I  should  remain  with  you 
a  liule  longer;  if  1  do,  I  hope  I  shall  be  as 
willing  to  go  then,  as  I  am  now."  He  became 
gradually  weaker,  though  quite  sensible  lo  the 
last,  and  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on  Fifth- 
day  morning,  the  15th  of  Sixth  month,  1848. 

Communicated. 

Petitions  for  Pcate, 

AT  THE  REQUEST  OF    THE   AMERICAN  PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

The  friends  of  peace  have  from  the  first 
proposed  to  supersede  the  custom  of  war  by 
peaceful  substitutes  that  should  be  more  effec- 
tual than  the  sword  for  all  purposes  of  inter- 
national justice  and  security.  Rulers  must  of 
course  be  the  agents  in  accomplishing  this 
object ;  and  before  the  assembling  of  Congress 
in  December  last,  we  requested  the  friends  of 
our  cause  throughout  the  country  to  unite  with 
us  in  petitioning  Congress  in  behalf  of  such 
substitutes ;  and  with  so  much  favour  did  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  response  to  nu- 
merous petitions  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
land,  entertain  a  proposition  for  referring  the 
subject  to  a  select  committee,  that  the  motion 
failed  only  by  a  single  vote,  and  but  for  the 
very  unusual  degree  of  excitement  on  the  sla- 
very question  at  the  time,  would  doubtless 
have  been  readily  granted.  This  obstacle  is 
now  so  far  removed,  that  we  may  well  hope, 
at  the  approaching  session,  for  a  more  favour- 
able hearing  ;  and  in  this  hope  we  would  earn- 
estly renew  our  request,  that  the  friends  of 
peace  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  again 
unite  with  us  in  forwarding  the  largest  num- 
ber possible  of  petitions  like  the  form  which 
we  give  below,  to  be  copied  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  petitioners  may  think  desirable. 

There  ought  to  be  two  petitions — one  to  the 
Senate,  and  another  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  each  of  which  should  be  signed  by 
every  petitioner,  and  should  be  addressed,  one 
to  a  Senator  from  your  o«n  Slate,  and  the 
other  to  a  Representative  of  your  own  district, 
or  to  some  member  of  each  House,  known  to 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  matter,  with  a 
note  requesting  his  early  and  special  attention 
to  the  subject. 

We  solicit  the  prompt  and  zealous  co-opera- 
tion of  our  friends  in  this  movement.  We 
must  depend  entirely  on  their  spontaneous 
response  to  this  appeal  for  securing  the  requi- 
site number  of  petitions.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Congress  re-assembles  early  in  De- 
cember ;  and  the  tables  of  both  Houses  ought, 


the  very  first  week  of  the  session,  to  be  loaded 
with  peace  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
The  work  is  already  commenced  under  the 
best  auspices  in  Vermont,  where  some  of  her 
first  men,  such  as  her  late  and  present  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Presidents  of  both  her  Colleges, 
have  commended  the  movement  to  public 
favour.  Let  this  praiseworthy  example  be 
followed  throughout  the  country  ;  and  there 
would  be  poured  upon  Cong! ess  such  an  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  wishes  on  this  subject 
as  could  hardly  fail  to  secure  favourable  and 
efficient  action. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  ask  too 
much  in  soliciting  editors,  especially  those  of 
the  religious  press,  to  lay  our  requests  before 
their  readers,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
commend  it  to  their  respective  congregations, 
and  enlist  properly  qualified  persons  to  circu- 
late petitions  for  signature,  and  then  forward 
them  to  Washington. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  by  order  of  its  Exec.  Com. 

George  C.  Beckwith, 

Corres.  Sec'y. 

Boston,  Oct.,  1850. 

Petition  for  Peace. 

To  the  Senate  (or  House  of  Reps.)  of  the  U.  States. 

The  undersigned,  legal  voters  (or  citizens  or 

inhabitants)  of  ,  in  the  State  of  , 

deploring  the  manifold  evils  of  war,  and  be- 
lieving it  possible  to  supersede  its  alleged  ne- 
cessity, as  an  Arbiter  of  Justice  among  Na- 
tions, by  the  timely  adoption  of  wise  and  fea- 
sible substitutes,  respectfully  request  your 
honourable  body  to  take  such  action  as  you 
may  deem  best  in  favour  of  Stipulated  Arbi- 
tration, or  a  Congress  of  Nations,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  end. 

A  few  words  on  substitutes  for  war. 

The  Peace  Society  have  requested  the  friends 
of  peace  throughout  the  country  to  unite  with 
them  in  petitioning  Congress  to  take  action  in 
favour  of  measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
of  all  national  controversies;  and  I  wish  now 
lo  explain  very  briefly  the  expedients  we  re- 
commend for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject. 

We  aim  at  a  direct  application  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  insist  that  its 
pacific  principles  must,  when  rightly  applied, 
put  an  end  lo  their  wars  and  their  whole  war- 
system.  It  cannot  indeed  prevent  the  rise  of 
occasional  misunderstandings  between  them, 
for  these  will  ever  be  incident  to  the  best  con- 
dition of  humanity  ;  but  it  will  teach  them 
belter  means  of  adjusting  their  dilficulties  than 
the  wholesale  butcheries,  and  the  wild,  reck- 
less atrocities  of  war.  The  sword  has  hitherto 
been  the  recognized  arbiter  of  their  disputes; 
but,  in  place  of  this  blind  and  brutal  arbitra- 
ment, we  propose  to  introduce  Christian  modes 
of  settling  all  their  controversies,  and  thus  ob- 
viate every  plea  of  necessity  for  either  actual 
war  between  them,  or  the  continuance  of  their 
present  enormously  expensive  war-system. 

Our  scheme  rests  on  a  very  simple  but  very 
comprehensive  idea.    Nations  in  their  inter- 


course are  confessedly  under  ihe  same  general 
obligations  as  individuals  ;  and  hence  we  mere- 
ly ask  the  former  to  setile  their  disputes  as  the 
latter  do  theirs.  We  would  fain  extend  to 
nations  essentially  the  same  principles  and 
methods  of  mutual  justice  that  every  civilized 
Christian  community  has  provided  for  its  in- 
dividual members.  Now,  a  dispute  between 
the  latter  can  be  settled  in  only  one  of  two 
ways — by  amicable  agreement  between  the 
parlies,  or  by  reference  to  a  third  party  as 
umpire  ;  they  must  either  decide  the  contro- 
versy themselves,  or  let  somebody  else  decide 
it  for  them.  If  unable  satisfactorily  lo  adjust 
it  betvxeen  themselves,  they  may  either  submit, 
it  to  umpires  of  their  own  choice,  or  carry  it 
into  a  court  where  they  find  a  set  of  common 
referees,  appointed  by  society,  and  acting  un- 
der the  guidance  of  common  laws,  ready  to 
decide  all  such  controversies.  Every  such 
trial  in  a  court  of  justice  is  only  another  form 
of  reference;  and  the  chief  difference  here  is, 
that  society,  instead  of  the  immediate  parties, 
selects  the  referees  not  for  a  particular  case, 
but  for  all  cases  alike.  The  principle  is  the 
same;  but  the  judge  and  jury  are  a  standing 
board  of  reference  for  all  litigants.  When 
two  individuals,  or  two  minor  communities, 
such  as  towns  or  cities,  counties  or  even  Stales, 
get  into  a  dispute  which  they  cannot  or  will 
not  settle  themselves,  nor  refer  to  umpires  spe- 
cially chosen  by  them  for  the  purpose,  we 
have  fiist  a  common  code  of  laws  lo  define 
their  respective  rights  and  obligations  in  the 
case,  and  next  a  common  board  of  referees,  in 
the  person  of  judge  and  jury,  to  apply  that 
code  for  an  equitable,  final  adjustment  of  the 
controversy. 

Here  is  the  substance  of  what  we  wish  to 
provide  for  nations — a  system  of  legal,  peace- 
ful justice  analogous  to  what  we  already  have 
both  for  individuals,  and  all  minor  communi- 
ties. We  propose  no  new  principle,  but  one 
as  old  as  government  itself,  or  civilized  society. 
This  simple,  long-established  principle  we 
would  extend  to  nations,  and  have  them  settle 
i heir  disputes  as  individuals  among  us  do 
theirs.  In  this  matter  even  nations  professed- 
ly Christian  have  for  ages  treated  each  other 
very  like  brutes  or  barbarians;  and  now  we 
just  urge  them  to  discard  a  practice,  the  relic 
in  fact  of  a  pagan  barbarism,  utterly  unworthy 
of  their  character  in  this  noon  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  adopt  in  its  place  rational,  peace- 
ful, Christian  methods  of  mutual  justice,  secu- 
rity and  peace. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  methods  are 
three.  The  first  in  order  is  negotiation,  or 
amicable  agreement  between  the  parties  them- 
selves ;  a  method  already  in  occasional  and 
"rowing  use,  and  for  which  no  legislative  ac- 
tion is  needed  ;  but  if  nations  cannot,  or  will 
not  adjust  their  own  difficulties,  ihey  must  of 
necessity  resort  lo  some  form  of  reference. 
Our  next  substitute,  then,  would  be  stipula- 
ted arbitration,  by  which  we  mean  that 
nations  incorporate  in  their  treaties  a  clause 
binding  themselves  in  the  last  resort  to  seitle 
whatever  disputes  may  arise  between  them, 
not  by  the  sword  in  any  case,  but  by  umpires 
mutually  chosen,  and  either  to  abide  by  their 
decision,  or  ask  merely  a  new  hearing,  or  a 
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different  reference.  But  the  ultimatum  of  all  j 
our  plans  would  be  a  Congkess  of  Nations, 
or  a  permanent  sysieiri  of  justice  between  na- 
tions analogous  to  what  every  civilized  com- 
munity has  provided  for  individuals  in  its  codes 
and  courts  of  law.  We  cannot  here  go  into 
any  details  of  this  last  and  most  perfect  substi- 
tute for  war,  but  will  just  add,  that  we  hope, 
first,  for  an  authoritative  Code  of  International 
Law,  not  a  mere  treatise  like  that  which  is 
now  called  the  law  of  nations,  and  has  influ- 
ence mainly  by  custom  or  courtesy,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  duly  enacted,  like  those  of  a  single 
state,  by  the  parties  to  it;  and,  next,  a  High 
Court  of  Nations,  to  interpret  and  apply  these 
laws  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  whatever 
disputes  may  be  referred  to  them  by  nations 
in  controversy. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  bring  forward  a 
long  array  of  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
substitutes  for  war;  but,  leaving  this  point  to 
the  reader's  good  sense,  we  deem  it  more  im- 
portant to  inquire  how  we  can  induce  nations 
to  adopt  these  substitutes  as  their  permanent 
policy.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  such  a  con- 
summation cannot  be  reached  at  once,  but 
must  come  as  the  result  of  efforts  long  con- 
tinued for  the  purpose,  and  producing  a  gene- 
ral change  of  views,  feelings  and  habits  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  great  commonwealth  of 
nations.  They  must  be  educated  to  the  sys- 
tem of  peace,  as  they  have  been  to  that  of 
war.  Any  settled  policy  whatever  of  nations 
must  be  the  growth  of  time,  of  concurrent  in- 
fluences, of  assimilated  views,  of  intermingled 
and  indissoluble  interests  all  conspiring  to  up- 
hold and  perpetuate  that  policy.  The  effective 
laws  of  every  people  are  a  transcript  of  their 
general  character,  an  expiession  of  their  com- 
mon sentiments  and  wishes.  It  is  idle  to  leg. 
islate  much,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  as  an  index  to  the  general  will  ;  and 
hence  we  can  hope  for  such  a  change  as  we 
propose  in  the  international  policy  of  Christen- 
dom, only  in  response  to  a  wide  and  urgent 
demand  from  the  people. 

Here  is  a  clue  to  our  whole  course  of  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  Our  only  hope,  under 
God,  lies  in  christianizing  the  popular  mind 
on  this  subject  by  a  right  application  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  case  ;  and  hence  we  wish,  through 
the  all-pervading  agency  of  the  school  and  the 
fire-side,  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  platform, 
to  produce  such  a  change  in  public  opinion  as 
shall  effectually  forbid  hereafter,  a  resort  to 
the  sword  in  any  controversy  between  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom,  and  induce  them  to  adopt 
such  peaceful  substitutes  as  shall  supersede 
forever  the  alleged  necessity  of  war  and  the 
war-system. 

Such  is  our  work  ;  and,  as  one  means  of 
hastening  its  accomplishment,  we  would  solicit 
the  friends  of  peace,  without  distinction  of  sect 
or  party,  to  unite  throughout  the  country  in 
petitioning  Congress  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  most  expedient  to  secure 
rational,  peaceful  substitutes  for  war.  Our 
rulers  will,  of  course,  move  on  this  subject  in 
earnest  only  in  answer  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people;  but,  whenever  they  shall  join  in  a 
general,  earnest,  persevering  demand  for  some 
means  other  than  the  sword  for  the  settlement 


of  national  disputes,  we  may  then  expect  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  to  take  decisive  mea- 
sures in  favour  of  the  object. 

Geo.  C.  Beckwitii, 

Sec.  Am.  Peace  Soc. 

Boston,  Oct'r,  1850. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Additional  Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay. 
No.  16. 

Bradpole,  9th  of  Fourth  month,  1619. 
Dear  Edward, 

  I  am  sensibly  and  decidedly  of  the 

mind,  that  it  is  a  day  when  the  language, 
"  Trust  ye  not  in  any  brother,"  (that  is,  impli- 
citly and  without  due  reservation,)  is  loudly 
preached  in  the  ear  of  some  minds.  And  now 
it  is  that  the  very  princes  in  Israel  frown,  and 
are  well  nigh  frightened,  at  the  bold  and  appa- 
rently forward  steppings  of  those  that  have  not 
been  long  in  the  ranks,  nor  trained  up  to  the 
battle,  nor  inured  to  the  sound  of  arms,  nor 
the  shout  of  the  enemy,  but  have  been  bied  up 
to  the  sheepfold  as  David  was,  whom  his  bre- 
thren despised.  Oh  !  I  could  here  tell  thee 
how  disheartened  have  I  been  when  among 
the  chief  men,  those  accounted  the  veterans, 
to  see  them  hang  their  heads  as  one  ashamed 
or  amazed  at  the  desolation  ;  and  the  fears, 
and  the  doubtings,  and  disputings,  and  hesita- 
tions that  have  been  suffered  to  creep  over 
them,  and  hem  them  in  on  all  sides,  like  the 
net  which  the  hunter  lays  for  the  lion  of  the 
forest.  At  such  times  to  hear  these  reason 
aside,  and  explain  away,  what  Truth  dictates 
to  be  done,  reckoning  upon  the  effects  likely 
to  ensue,  and  what  they  that  are  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  world,  would  think. — Oh  ! 
this  has  grieved  something  that  is  good  and 
loves  good  in  me,  and  I  have  said,  "  Oh  !  these 
time-servers,  these  men-pleasers,  how  I  pity 
them  !"  Nevertheless,  this  is  clear  to  me,  and 
I  dare  not  doubt  it,  viz.,  that  such  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  hinder  the  Lord's  work  longer 
than  He  please;  for  surely  when  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  dawns,  if  not  already  dawned, 
wherein  He  will  take  His  own  glorious  work 
yet  more  evidently  and  eminently  into  His  own 
mighty  hand,  to  set  up  and  to  establish  his 
Jerusalem,  a  praise  and  an  excellency  in  the 
earth,  beautiful  for  situation,  whose  gates  are 
salvation,  and  whose  walls  are  praise,  then 
shall  there  be  judges  as  of  old,  and  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning,  kings  and  priest-;  unto 
God,  that  shall  be  firm  and  faithful,  bold  and 
terrible  against  the  works  and  workers  of  ini- 
quity ;  that  shall  not  spare  the  very  best  of  the 
sheep,  or  oxen,  or  fatlings  of  the  Amalekiles, 
that  laid  wait  for  Israel  when  he  came  out  of 
Egypt;  and  who  shall  not  foolishly  pity  that 
which  the  Lord  bath  no  pity  for,  nor  fondle 
nor  dandle  the  babe  of  the  false  birth,  unto 
which  is  reserved  the  fiery  wrath  of  the  Holy 
One. 

[After  alluding  to  his  own  course,  he  goes 
on  thus,]  I  desire,  dear  E., — be  assured  1  de- 
sire to  keep  in  the  back  ground  as  long  as  ever 
I  can  ;  that  is,  to  keep  self  in  the  back  ground, 
and  would  even  have  been  willing  to  excuse 
myself  from  thus  speaking  of  myself  in  this 


letter;  but  I  dare  not,  by  a  kind  of  voluntary 
humility,  make  little  of  the  Power  by  which 
alone  I  am  or  can  be  anything  to  His  glory 
who  looketh  on  the  heart.  There  is  a  holy 
authority,  an  awful  dignity,  which  the  true 
servant  is  clothed  with  (at  seasons  especially), 
as  with  the  royal  robes  he  acts  in  the  King's 
name,  though  in  the  least  service.  Now  the 
true  humility  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  hon- 
our ;  for  none  are  thus  honoured  with  the  true 
honour,  hut  as  they  become  willing  to  be  hum- 
bled under  the  mighty  Hand,  bowed  under  the 
baptizing  Power. 

In  writing  the  above,  the  glorious  display  of 
this  Power  through  many  favoured  instruments 
of  old,  has  rapidly  revived  and  recurred;  one 
instance  after  another,  as  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  much  matter  of  instruction 
been  derived  to  myself  from  many  reflections 
thereupon;  and  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  and 
may  say  as  much  to  thee,  "  Oh  !  for  a  Gideon, 
now  that  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  are  as  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude!"  How  livingly  has 
this  example  revived  and  been  presented  before 
me  !  How  did  he  boldly  cast  down  the  altar 
of  Baal  !  How  did  he  proclaim  this  language, 
"  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  re- 
turn;" and  there  returned  22,000!  Joshua 
also,  and  Samson,  David,  Hezekiah,  Elijah, 
and  his  servant  that  poured  water  on  his  hands ; 
with  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  make  allusion  to.  How  eminently  glo- 
rious, even  in  the  infancy,  in  the  dawning  of 
the  Gospel  day,  even  when  the  shadows  were 
scarcely  yet  dissipated,  did  the  Light  appear 
on  the  mountains,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  Christians!  And  is  the  Arm 
shortened,  that  in  this  day  it  cannot  redeem 
with  as  evident  a  display,  with  as  glorious  a 
manifestation?  Shall  the  light,  of  the  sun 
never  "  be  as  the  light  of  seven  days?" 

[Afier  writing  on  another  subject,  he  says,] 
Dear  E.,  1  am  now  writing  on  the  beach  ;  my 
footstool  a  rock,  my  desk  a  rock,  my  seal  a 
rock.  It  is  a  lovely  evening;  the  sun  nearly 
sultry,  but  the  sea  breeze  very  soft  and  cool. 
The  cliff  hangs  over  me  very  precipitous  and 
lofty,  the  sea  beautifully  blue  and  calm,  scarce- 
ly a  human  creature  near.  1  often  think  of 
thee,  though  myself  in  the  midst  of  much  en- 
joyment, or  at  least  means  of  enjoyment,  to  a 
mind  awakened  and  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
natural  scenery  at  this  sweet  season,  to  the 
comfort  of  retirement,  and  to  the  blessing  of 
the  society  of  those  that  are  devoted  to  the  fear 
and  service  of  the  Good  Master. 

J.  B. 


Perseverance. — The  more  people  do,  the 
more  they  can  do;  he  that  does  nothing  ren- 
ders himself  incapable  of  doing  anything. 
While  we  are  executing  one  work,  we  are  pie- 
paring  ourselves  to  undertake  another. 


"  Where  the  pure  life  is  kept  to,  and  meet- 
ings of  discipline  are  held  in  the  authority  of 
it,  we  find  by  experience  that  they  are  com- 
fortable, and  lend  to  the  health  of  the  body." 
Wool/nan. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  ••  The  Frieinl." 

Friends  in  Norwny. 

(Continued  from  page  69.) 

The  fruits  of  obedience  to  the  teachings  of 
Divine  Grace,  were  manifested  l>y  the  little 
:ompnny  on  board  the  Fyen,  in  love  to  each 
3  her.  and  in  daily  watchfulness  over  their 
words  and  actions,  so  as  to  preserve  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward 
man.  For  a  lime,  their  declining  to  join  in 
he  evil  practices  of  their  former  associates, 
»nd  ihe  strictness  of  their  lives,  drew  upon 
;hem  the  enmity  and  scorn  of  the  irreligious, 
while  their  silent  sitting  together  for  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship,  was  a  wonder 
ind  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  others.  But  net- 
her the  laugh  nor  the  frown  of  their  compa- 
nions deterred  them  from  the  performance  of 
[heir  daily  duties  as  Christian  men,  and  the 
force  of  their  pious  example,  as  weil  as  the 
scriptural  soundness  of  their  religious  views, 
began  to  awaken  the  serious  attention  of  some, 
and  in  a  little  while  several  were  added  to 
their  number. 

Elias  Tasted,  speaking  of  their  meetings, 
writes,  "  We  begun  to  hold  silent  meetings 
before  the  Lord  previous  to  our  knowing  any- 
thing of  i he  manner  in  which  Friends  in  Eng- 
land  held  theirs,  and  were  almost  strangers  to 
heir  writings.  At  first  we  got  a  little  room 
o  meet  in,  where  only  three  persons  could  sit 
it  once,  until  we  took  our  little  cabin  in  the 
ship  for  our  public  meeting  place,  which  was 
n  the  view  of  all  the  prisoners,  who  now  seem- 
>d  very  kind  to  us,  though  previously  they 
ippeared  to  hate  us.  It  then  seemed  as  though 
he  Truth  had  more  power  over  our  outward 
han  our  inward  enemies." 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  our  captivity  we  were 
ibout  thirty  persons,  Danes  and  Norwegians, 
vho  professed  with  Friends.  We  held  our 
neetings  for  worship  thrice  in  the  week,  but 
here  was  seldom  any  instrumental  ministry 
imong  us." 

Enoch  Jacohsen  had  become  very  serious 
nd  solid  in  his  deportment,  and  felt  much 
omfort  and  strength  in  retiring  alone  and 
ouring  out  his  soul  before  the  Lord  in  mental 
rayer.  Others  followed  his  example,  and 
le  work  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  prosper- 
lg  among  them.    In  reply  to  an  inquiry, 

hether  any  of  them  spoke  in  their  religious 
leetings,  one  of  them  said,  "Ah!  no — the 
ower  is  enough  ;"  conveying  a  salutary  les- 
>n  to  many  in  our  day  who  seem  soon  weary 
f  silence,  and  anxious  to  hear  words,  whether 
ley  are  accompanied  by  Divine  power  or 
ot. 

The  attention  of  Friends  in  England  having 
?en  turned  toward  these  interesting  people, 
/o  or  three  visits  of  a  religious  character 
ere  made  to  them.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
ons  there  were  twelve  of  the  prisoners  as- 
•mbled,  whose  religious  views  were  similar  ; 
id  such  was  the  humbling  and  conlriting 
>wer  of  Truth  manifested  among  them,  that 
ough  they  could  understand  very  little  of 
hat  was  vocally  uttered,  yet  the  hearts  of  all 
ere  much  broken  and  tendered,  and  it  proved 
strengthening  and  comforting  season. 

In  1813,  another  visit  was  made  to  them, 


and  by  permission  of  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
a  place  was  piepared  on  the  quarter  deck, 
when  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  First-day  of 
the  week.  This  also  proved  a  highly  favoured 
season,  tending  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
newly  convinced,  and  to  strengthen  their  de- 
sires to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
M ith  they  were  cnlled. 

The  situation  of  the  prisoners  on  board  the 
Fyen  being  now  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Friends  more  generally,  much  sympathy  was 
felt  for  them,  accompanied  with  desires  for 
their  preservation  and  growth  in  the  Truth. 
As  the  period  of  their  confinement  was  of  un- 
certain duration,  and  might  continue  for  many 
years,  it  was  thought  desirable  some  of  them 
should  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  To  a  Friend  who  had  kindly 
forwarded  them  some  books,  Enoch  Jacobsen 
writes  : 

"  Fyen  prison-sliip,  Feb.  4th,  1813. 

"  Thou  hast  rejoiced  me  greatly  by  those 
books  thou  didst  send  me,  and  which  I  received 
on  the  24th  of  the  First  mo.,  1818  ;  and  I  hope, 
by  the  assistance  of  them,  to  be  greatly  for- 
warded in  the  English  language.  I  feel  that 
thy  love  to  me  is  very  great,  as  thou  hast 
taken  so  great  pains  to  procure  them  for  me. 
But  when  I  began  to  study  the  English  Gram- 
mar, I  found  it  would  be  loo  difficult  to  learn 
it  before  I  had  a  peifecl  knowledge  of  my  own. 
1  have  therefore  put  a  stop  to  the  study  of  the 
English  for  some  time,  until  I  have  learned 
the  Danish  more  perfectly.  According  lo  ihe 
speaking  of  the  English,  I  am  toleiably  well 
acquainted  with  what  occurs  in  common  dis- 
course, and  to  speak  well  enough  for  any  to 
understand  my  meaning. 

"Thou  didst  wish  to  know  if  I  had  received 
intelligence  from  any  of  my  friends  in  Norway, 
and  I  feel  that  it  was  done  by  thee  with  the 
intention  to  comfort  me  in  my  solitary  situa- 
tion. 1  have  to  answer  thee  that  I  do  not  ex- 
pect intelligence  from  any,  except  from  those 
who  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven. I  have  a  mother,  sisters,  and  brother-in- 
law,  who  all  feel  a  tender  love  for  me.  Oh  ! 
how  great  is  my  longing  to  announce  the  will 
of  our  Father,  not  only  to  these,  but  to  all  men 
on  the  earth  ;  that  they  may  see  and  feel  their 
sins,  and  that  it  is  their  heavenly  Father's  will 
to  free  them  from  them." 

Application  was  made  by  Friends  to  the 
Transport  Board  to  allow  some  of  the  prison- 
ers to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends  on  shore, 
and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  them  were 
permitted  to  do  so. 

The  following  letter  will  serve  to  introduce 
another  individual  who  had  been  brought  un- 
der  the  humbling  and  convincing  power  of 
Truth,  and  through  submission  to  its  leadings 
was  made  a  useful  instrument  in  the  Divine 
hand.  It  is  dated  on  board  the  prison-ship, 
and  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  send  thee,  as  thou  hast 
ordered  me,  a  list  of  the  number  of  us  brothers 
now  here  on  board.  We  all  acknowledge  the 
love  thou  bearest  for  us,  and  the  goodness  and 
kindness  you  feel  for  us,  captivated  poor  fel- 
lows; and  we  assure  thee  that  we  are  not  in- 
sensible of  that  Christianity  which  thou  always 
givest  us  proof  of.  Please  to  salute  the  Friends 


on  my  behalf,  dear  brother!  I  have  a  good 
many  things  to  say  to  thee,  if  I  were  not  a 
stranger  in  this  language  ;  but  I  hope  thou  wilt 
understand  my  opinion  from  these  few  words. 
I  am  very  sick  (spiritually)  for  want  of  medi- 
caments. 1  have  searched,  but  have  not  found  : 
I  am  as  one  who  finds  no  strength  in  his  bone. 
1  often  wish  that  I  could  find  an  experienced, 
faithful  Friend,  who  could  give  me  some  word 
of  consolation,  that  I  may  become  patient,  lo 
wait  for  the  hour  of  cleansing,  and  of  healing 
of  my  severe  wounds.  May  I  wail  for  that 
happy,  providential  moment.  I  may  likewise 
assure  ihee  that  there  are  many  of  my  bro- 
thers  here  on  board,  who  have  already  receiv- 
ed considerable  strength  from  the  Lord.  Some 
ten  of  us  fain  desired  to  get  ashore  on  ihe 
First-day.  We  have  written  to  the  agent, 
Captain  Stuckingson,  but  received  no  answer. 

"  I  remain,  with  affection,  thy  sincere,  but 
at  present  inconsolable  friend, 

Elias  Eliasen  Tasted." 

The  list  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  con- 
tains twenly-four  names. 

In  ihe  year  1814,  shortly  before  their  cap- 
tivity terminated,  the  convinced  prisoners  re- 
ceived an  acceptable  visit  (rom  the  late  Frede- 
rick Smith,  of  London,  who  manifested  much 
Christian  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  William 
Rickman  and  other  Friends  of  Rochester,  con- 
tinued to  exercise  a  fatherly  care  over  them, 
which  appears  to  have  been  blessed  to  their 
growth  in  Divine  things,  and  their  establish- 
ment in  those  spiritual  views  of  which  they 
had  been  convinced. 

The  following  leiters  will  be  interesting  to 
the  reader,  viz. : 

From  Frederick  Smith  to  Enoch  Jacobsen 
— Croyden,  Fourth  mo.  2,  1814: 

"  Dear  Enoch, — There  will  be  sent  some 
copies  of  Barclay's  Apology  and  other  books, 
lo  be  distributed  to  (hose  prisoners  who  may 

not  have  ihem  1  wish  ihee  to  get  any 

further  information  thou  canst,  respecting  The 
Norwny  Saints,  and  let  me  have  ii  as  soon  as 
thou  canst.  I  feel  very  much  interested  about 
the  poor  prisoners,  and  also  respecting  The 
Saints  ;  and  I  want  Friends  generally  to  feel 
the  same  interest.  When  thou  goest  on  board, 
give  my  dear  love  to  the  prisoners,  and  tell 
them  they  are  very  near  my  heart,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  preserve  ihem,  so  as  that 
nothing  may  induce  them  to  return  back  lo 
the  world,  but  continually  to  remember  how 
he  visited  their  poor  souls  in  their  great  dis- 
tress, whereby  he  shewed  them  that  though 
they  were  in  trouble,  and  in  much  n miction, 
yet  if  they  kept  humble,  under  the  trying  dis- 
pensation, he  could  give  them  that  sweet  en- 
joyment of  his  love  and  power,  that  could 
make  up  for  trials  an  hundred  times  greater 
than  they  had  endured.  And  ihis  was  a  fore- 
taste of  those  heavenly  enjoyments  that  those 
are  at  times  favoured  with,  who  are  obedient 
to  him. 

"But  they  must  remember  that  while  they 
were  thus  fed,  they  were  in  the  infant  or  child's 
slate,  and  that  ns  they  grow  up  towards  man- 
hood in  Christ  Jesus,  they  must  expect  little 
difficulties,  and  they  will  be  tried  by  his  with- 
drawing himself  for  a  while;  and  thus  we  arc 
made  to  prove  our  love  lo  him.    For  if,  when 
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he  leaves  us,  we  still  maintain  our  love,  and 
are  as  faithful  as  when  he  first  visited  out  poor 
souls,  it  is  then  lie  strengthens  and  exercises 
us  many  ways,  that  v\e  may  be  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  everlasting  Truth  ;  that,  by 
this  experience,  we  may  be  helpful  to  others, 
and  which  we  could  not  be,  if  we  were  always 
living  on  milk,  like  babes.  But  the  time  must 
come  when  we  are  to  be  useful  to  others  :  we 
must  eat  strong  meat — so  shall  we  become 
strong  men  in  the  Lord. 

"  This  latter  part  1  wish  thee  to  look  at,  and 
remember  that  those  who  thirst  after  Divine 
enjoyments  are  not  the  most  useful,  but  rather 
those  that  are  the  most  faithful ;  and  this,  I 
believe,  is  thy  case.  Thou  lovest  the  Lord, 
and  art  distressed  when  he  hides  his  lace  from 
thee,  and  art  only  desirous  that  he  should  love 
thee.  From  whence  proceeds  this  desire  after 
his  love  ?  Why,  it  is  from  himself.  Thou 
couldst  not  have  this  hunger  and  this  thirst,  if 
he  had  not  given  it  to  thee.  Then  be  content- 
ed in  the  lulfilling  of  his  words  in  his  own 
time,  and  that  will  be  when  thou  art  patiently 
resigned  to  endure  spiritual  suffering.  It  is 
said,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.'  " 

Ole  Edwardsen  Loge  to  Frederick  Smith — 
Fyen,  Sixth  month  9,  J  814: 

"  Dear  Friend, — Seeing  that  it  is  a  great 
concern  with  thee,  as  well  as  some  others,  ex- 
actly to  know  and  have  a  true  account  of  the 
religious  society  in  Norway,  called  Saints,  it 
seems  to  be  my  duty  to  inform  thee  that  lately 
we  have  got  one  or  two  books  relative  to  this 
subject,  written  by  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
Hans  Neilsen  Houge  himself.  The  first  is, 
•  Reflections  on  the  Foolishness  of  the  World.' 
The  second  book  contains  '  The  Principles  of 
the  Literature  of  Christianity.'  Shouldst  thou 
he  desirous  of  getting  them  sent  to  thee  (al- 
though they  are  likely  not  to  be  so  delightful 
to  thee  as  perhaps  thou  hadst  thought),  1  will 
instantly  send  them  to  Chatham.  There  is 
one  of  the  aforesaid  Society  on  board  the  Bel- 
liquer,  named  Thorbjorn  Knudsen  ;  and  it  is 
from  him  we  have  got  these  books. 

"  It  might  be  of  good  consequence  for  our 
unfortunate  brothers  in  Norway  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you;  for  1  know  they  love  the 
Friends  in  England.  I  sincerely  wish  it  was 
in  my  power,  in  this  language,  to  express  my 
feelings  of  thine  and  thy  fellow  brothers'  good- 
ness towards  me  and  my  companions;  for  1 
understand  that  it  is  you,  next  to  God,  to 
whom  (hanks  belong,  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Truth,  which  1  hope  we  are 
about  to  receive.  1  have  been  your  enemy  ; 
and  you  have  treated  me  as  your  friend — your 
son.  1  have  been  one  of  your  persecutors; 
and  you  consider  me  as  your  best  friend.  Oh! 
your  reward  must  be  great.  Enoch  Jacobsen 
knows  what  sort  of  man  1  have  been.  1  con- 
stantly disputed  with  him,  and  often  said  to 
my  friends,  'They  who  know  something  of 
religion,  will  not  easily  be  a  Quaker.'  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  as  though  a  man  should 
speak  to  me  these  words:  '  Thou  oughtest  not 
to  keep  more  discourse  with  Enoch  relative  to 


that  subject ;  because  it  is  perhaps  not  impos- 
sible to  be  doing  evil,  and  not  know  it  thyself.' 
I  thought  myself  wise  enough,  but  was  thus 
reproved. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  little  that  I  yet  under- 
stand ;  but  1  am  glad  that  I  have  found  the 
way  for  finding  the  Truth  ;  and,  by  the  Lord's 
assistance,  I  hope  to  do  so. 

"Yet,  weak  as  I  am,  I  heartily  desired  it 
might  be  in  thy  mind  to  send  me  a  few  words 
of  confirmation.  Thou  hast  reason  to  answer 
me,  in  truth,  that  there  are  many  words  ol 
this  sort  for  me  in  the  Bible.  Yes,  there  are; 
yet  some  lines  of  comfort  also  would  be  very 
acceptable,  particularly  when  they  come  from 
an  upright  and  experienced  man.  Thine  and 
thy  companions'  words,  in  your  text  (preach- 
ing), were  very  pleasing  to  me;  and  1  hear  of 
many  more  who  then  understood  them.  I 
assure  thee  they  will  be  kept  in  remembrance. 
There  will,  as  thou  saidst,  come  a  winter  sea- 
son ;  but  let  it  come  ;  if  it  please  God,  he  can 
carry  me  over  it.  I  am  not  sorry  to  suffer  for 
a  good  cause;  but  I  would  be  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  suffer,  being  a  guilty  person.  Suffer- 
ings, has  the  Divine  Deliverer  pleased,  should 
be  the  lot  of  every  one  that  wishes  to  be  a  true 
Christian  ;  therefore  we  should  be  patient.  .  .  . 

"  I  beg  thee  to  accept  my  dear  love  to  thee, 
thy  family,  and  other  dear  Friends  ;  this  salu- 
tation being  also  retaken  from  my  brothers  on 
board  here.  1  bid  thee  farewell,  wishing  that 
I  could  be  worthy  to  remain,  thy  sincere 
friend,  Ole  Edwardsen  Loge." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Depopulation  of  North  Carolina. — The 
Fayetteville  Carolinian  says,  that  large  num- 
bers of  persons,  comprising  men  of  substance, 
as  well  as  the  poorer  classes,  are  preparing  to 
move  from  that  State  to  the  South  and  South- 
West. 

For"  Tile  Friend." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

The  love  of  liberty  and  the  right  to  its  en- 
joyment, are  deeply  implanted  in  the  human 
breast,  and  when  once  in  possession  of  it,  there 
have  been  many  instances  in  which  the  poor 
distracted  cieaiures,  at  the  prospect  of  being 
again  reduced  to  hopeless  bondage,  have  de- 
stroyed or  at  tempted  to  de>troy  their  lives. 
The  following  is-  a  most  touching  case,  viz.  : 

11  Outrageous  Conduct  of  a  Boat's  Crew, 
resulting  in  One  Death,  and  the  attempted 
Suicide  of  Two  Fugitive  Slaves. — We  are 
called  upon  to  record  this  morning  one  of  the 
grossest  and  most  inhuman  outrages  that  has 
ever  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  the  diaboli- 
cal conduct  of  the  crew  of  one  of  the  boats 
upon  the  Erie  Canal,  toward  a  coloured  family 
who  were  passengers  with  them,  resulting  in 
the  attempted  suicide  of  the  father  and  mother, 
and  the  drowning  of  a  child  !  It  appears  that 
the  man,  named  William  Harris,  and  his  wife 
and  child,  succeeded  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
escaping  from  their  master,  in  South  Carolina. 
At  Philadelphia  they  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  friends  of  the  fugitive,  who  aided  them 


northward.  At  Albany  some  friends  paid  thei 
passage  to  Rochester,  where  they  were  to  cros 
the  lake  to  Canada.  On  Monday  last,  th 
crew  of  (he  boat  on  which  they  were,  leaine 
that  they  were  fugitives,  and  immediately  dc 
vised  a  plan  to  trouble  and  terrify  them,  pre 
bably  therein  finding  amusement. 

"  On  Monday  night,  some  of  the  huma 
fiends,  in  prosecution  of  their  plans,  went  t 
the  berth  of  the  man  Harris,  and  awakin 
him,  informed  him  that  his  master  was  on  th 
boat,  and  that  they  would  surrender  him  an 
family  into  his  hands.  Harris  drew  a  dir 
with  which  he  was  armed  for  self-defence 
drove  them  on  deck,  and  by  his  decisive  man 
ner  and  actions,  kept  them  at  bay  till  morn 
ing.  In  the  morning  he  was  informed  tha 
his  master  had  left  the  boat  and  gone  on  ll 
Syracuse,  but  would  there  meet  him  on  th 
arrival  of  the  boat.  On  Tuesday  evening 
about  5  o'clock,  the  boat  came  to  a  stoppinj 
place  at  the  first  Lodi  Lock,  about  a  mile  eas 
of  this  city. 

"  As  is  often  the  case,  a  number  of  person 
went  aboard  the  boat.  Harris  supposed  the; 
came  to  take  him,  being  so  informed  by  sorw 
of  the  crew.  In  his  desperation  he  seized  hi 
razor,  and  drawing  it  forcibly  across  hi 
throat,  jumped  into  the  canal.  His  wife  wit! 
their  child  in  her  arms  leaped  after  him;  al 
determined  to  die  rather  than  again  come  un 
der  the  slaveholder's  power.  Efforts  wen 
made  to  rescue  the  drowning  family.  Harrii 
and  his  wife  got  out,  but  the  child  wai 
drowned. 

"Harris  was  immediately  conveyed  to  thi 
office  of  Dr.  Hoyt,  who  dressed  his  wounds 
and  gave  him  other  needful  attention.  It  was 
found  that  the  cut  was  not  as  bad  as  it  migri 
have  been,  although  severing  the  windpipe,  bi 
being  too  high  up  did  not  prove  fatal." — Syr 6 
cuse  Journal  of  Thursday,  Oct.  31st. 

The  dreadful  fruits  of  the  populace  undei 
taking  to  supersede  the  decision  of  a  court,  an 
to  act  as  judges,  jury  and  executioners,  regart 
less  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  rights  of 
fellow  creature,  are  portaged  in  the  followin 
melancholy  recital  taken  from  one  of  our  cit 
papers.    It  should  be  remembered  it  was  ei 
acted  in  a  slaveholding  State,  and  upon  tl 
person  of  a  free  man,  who  was  "guilty  of 
skin  not  coloured  like  their  own,"  and  of  w  ho 
it  was  declared  by  the  highest  criminal  trib 
nal,  that  there  was  hardly  testimony  sufficie 
to  raise  a  suspicion  against  him. 

"Unparalleled  Outrage. —  In  Culpepper,  i 
Wednesday  last,  a  lawless  mob  assembled 
the  Court  House,  and  though  resisted  by  1 
sheriff  at  the  jail  door,  entered  the  jail  and  to 
therefrom  by  force,  William  Grayson,  a  li 
negro,  charged  with  the  murder  of  David  } 
Miller,  and  hung  him   by  the  neck  until 
was  dead.    The  Superior  Coutt  of  Culpepj 
had  twice  convicted  Grayson,  and  the  gene 
Court  had  twice  granted  him  a  new  trial, 
the  last  opinion  the  general  Court  said,  '  Up 
the  whole  case  we  aie  of  opinion,  that  the  I 
timony  is  not  only  not  sufficient  to  prove 
guilt  of  the  accused,  but  that  it  is  hardly  si> 
cient  to  raise  a  suspicion  against  him.  1 
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judgment  must  therefore  be  reversed  and  a 
uew  trial  awarded.'  This  infuriated  mob,  con- 
sisting as  we  re-ret  to  learn,  in  part  of  justices 
of  po.u-e,  ami  of  members  of  Chi  islian  churches, 
have  thus  hy  violence  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  highest  criminal  tribunal  in  the  Stale,  and 
been  guilty  of  a  foul,  cowardly  and  fiendish 
murder,  and  that  too  of  a  helpless  free  negro, 
with  none  to  defend  him,  nor  avenge  his 
lutings.  Grayson,  we  learn,  avowed  his  inno- 
cence on  the  gallows.  One  minute  was  given 
him  in  which  he  was  told  he  was  to  confess 
Ms  guilt,  this  he  refused  to  do,  and  told  them 
:o  execute  him  at  once,  which  they  did." — 
Fredericksburg  (Ya.)  Recorder. 


A  Whaling  Fray. — Last  week  we  publish- 
fd  in  the  ship  news,  a  brief  account  of  a  large 
bull  sperm  whale,  which  attacked  the  bat  que 
Parker  Cook,  on  the  22nd  of  Jul v,  in  lat.  88i 
N.,  Ion.  36  50  W.    C.ipt.  Gamaliel  Smith,  of 
:he  schooner  Union,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation with  Cap!.  Cook  of  the  barque,  learned, 
:hat  when  the  whale  was  first  seen,  two  boats 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  nearest  boat 
met  him  head  on,  and  when  nearly  abreast  of 
lis  hump  the  boat  stearer  darted  two  irons 
harpoons)  into  him,  but  before  the  boat  could 
je  brought  head  on  and  stern  off,  he  broached 
lalf  out  of  the  water  and  capsized  her.  The 
ine  fouled  around  the  leg  of  the  boat-steerer, 
fohn  Jarvis,  who  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
hou"h  dra^im'  the  water,  took  a  knife  from 
lis  pocket  and  cut  the  line.    His  foot  was 
learly  severed  from  the  leg.    The  other  boat 
u'eked  up  the  men.    Clear  of  the  boats  the 
vhale  made  a  rush  at  the  barque,  head  on, 
nd  struck  her  with  such  force,  that  he  buried 
he  cut  water  and  stem  smack  up  to  the  plank- 
ng  in  the  fore  part  of  his  head,  and  the  shock 
rostrated  the  men  on  deck.    He  made  an- 
ther dash  at  the  vessel,  but  not  with  such 
Dree  as  the  first.    In  the  meantime,  Captain 
'ook  had  prepared  his  bomb-lance,  and  low- 
red  it  down  in  one  of  the  boats  to  renew  the 
ght.  Thiice  within  eight  yards  Captain  Cook 
red  the  lance  into  the  monster,  and  eventually 
=t  him  spouting  blood,  though  at  every  dart, 
pen-mouthed,  he  made  a  rush  at  the  boat,  re- 
uiring  the  utmost  skill  to  avoid  him.    In  his 
urry  he  was  desperate,  but  after  running  his 
ninds  he  turned  fin  up,  head  towards  the  sun, 
nd  blew  his  last.    He  stowed  down  103  bar- 
ds of  oil.    When  cut  in,  the  barque  steered 
ir  Fayal,  to  obtain  medical  advice,  and  to  re- 
lir  her  stern  and  cut  water,  which  the  whale 
id  started  in  his  encounter. — Boston  Atlas. 


For  "The  Friend." 

How  the  Slave  Trade  is  Carried  On. 

While  Northern  men  are  engaged  in  the 
frican  slave  trade,  deriving  large  profits  from 
ch  a  source,  it  would  be  no  marvel  they 
lould  aid  in  passing  laws  and  in  enforcing 
em,  to  secure  their  Southern  brethren  in  the 
issession  of  their  human  property.  Indeed, 
ere  is  reason  to  fear  from  recent  indications, 
at  thousands  feel  no  scruple  on  the  subject 
slavery.    If  they  ever  had  any,  they  appear 


ready  to  sacrifice  it  at  the  shrine  of  mammon. 
They  would  not  lose  their  trade  by  Offending 
Southern  slaveholders,  for  the  sake  of  their 
testimony  against  slavery.  How  easily  do  pre- 
tended Christians  let  principle  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  pecuniary  interest  is  at  stake. 
The  poor  coloured  man  has  little  of  their  sym- 
pathy if  it  is  likely  to  cost  them  anything. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Daily  News  : 

The  Norfolk  Beacon,  in  noticing  the  fact 
that  the  trial  of  Capt.  McKenney,  of  the  brig 
Excellent,  for  being  concerned  in  the  slave 
trade,  has  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  gives  some 
interesting  facts  in  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on,  derived 
from  a  sojourn  of  some  years  in  Brazil,  and 
the  region  immediately  adjoining,  where  the 
traffic  is  more  briskly  prosecuted,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  quarter.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  trials  of  persons  in  this  country, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  slave  t fade,  almost 
in  every  case  result  in  their  acquittal,  whether 
these  trials  take  place  at  the  North  or  at  the 
South,  and  this  in  some  measure  shows  the 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  every  means  of 
evading  the  law  has  been  carried  ;  and  the 
Beacon  says  further,  that  one  marked  feature 
of  the  trade  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Portuguese  and  Brazilians,  the  captains  of 
slavers  are  Americans,  and,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  born  and  educated  north  of  Mason  and 
Dickson's  line.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  by  the  Beacon,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  United  Slates  are  violated  for 
ihe  purposes  of  the  slave  trade  : — 

"  By  the  acts  of  1792  and  1803,  no  vessel 
owned  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  foreign- 
er, or  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  not 
actually  a  resident  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be 
registered,  or,  if  registered,  shall  she  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  a  vessel  of 
the  U.  Slates.  A  number  of  our  vessels,  duly 
registered,  and  owned  by  our  resident  citizens, 
have  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  to  the 
Platte,  and  to  Africa,  and  been  actually  sold 
to  foreigners,  or  non- resident  citizens.  The 
sale  is  effected  in  the  form  of  a  charter  party 
for  years,  the  purchasers  paying  the  full  con- 
sideration of  a  bargain  and  sale;  the  papers 
are  retained  in  the  name  of  the  original  own- 
ers; the  vessel  avails  herself  of  all  the  protec- 
tion, privileges  and  benefits  of  our  register  and 
flag  ;  trades  everywhere  as  an  American  ves- 
sel ;  never  returns  home;  and  is  finally  sold 
and  disposed  of  as  the  absolute  property  of  the 
pretended  charterers,  and  her  papers  and  flag 
not  until  then  changed  or  cancelled.  In  other 
cases,  transfers  are  ostensibly  made  from  U. 
S.  citizen  or  citizens  to  U.  S.  citizen  or  citizens 
who  actually  hold  for  foreigners.  These  ves- 
sels are  usually  put  lo  hazardous  and  doubtful, 
if  not  illicit  trading;  their  captains  are  often 
regardless  of  our  laws;  they  will  enter  ports 
where  we  have  consuls  and  discharge  their 
crews  at  will,  without  paying  them  their  three 
months  extra  wages;  and  in  some  instances, 
they  have  ventured  to  leave  port,  without  de- 
positing  their  pipers,  and  obtaining  the  requi- 
site certificates  of  clearance,  that  they  are  na- 
vigating according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


"  In  this  way  successful  voyages  to  and 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  tire  frequently  made. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  vessel  comes  into  the 
ports  of  Brazil  with  such  strong  evidence  of 
having  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  that 
the  consul  can't  help  perceiving  it.  But  the 
guilty  parlies  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive,  and  it 
soon  becomes  known  to  them  that  the  vessel 
will  be  seized.  What  then?  We  knew  one 
case  of  the  kind,  where  it  was  found  out  one 
afternoon,  that  a  certain  vessel,  laying  in  the 
haibour  of  Rio,  would  be  seized  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  on  the  following  morning. 
When  the  morning  came,  the  consul  found  her 
scuttled,  stripped  of  everything,  and  with  no- 
thing but  her  lower  masts  standing.  She  was 
set  up  at  auction  and  knocked  down  for  a  mere 
song,  to  the  very  parlies  who  really  owned 
her.  A  few  hundred  dollars  was  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  of  refitting  ;  the  captain  and 
crew  had  disappeared. 

"  This  is  one  of  a  hundred  instances  that  we 
could  relate,  of  the  means  adopted  by  Ameri- 
cans lo  escape  conviction  and  pecuniary  loss. 
Every  mountain  top  along  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  harbour,  has  a 
beacon  light,  or  a  telegraph  upon  it ;  and  when 
a  slaver  is  off  the  coast,  there  is  no  suspicious 
movement  of  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbour  that 
is  not  probably  conveyed  to  her.  The  Ame- 
rican barque  Fame  thus  escaped  capture.  The 
activity  of  Mr.  Parks,  consul  at  Rio,  had  dis- 
covered that  she  was  on  the  coast,  about  25 
miles  distant.  Information  was  given  to  the 
commander  of  the  naval  forces,  who  immedi- 
ately despatched  the  United  States  brig  Bain- 
bridge  in  pursuit.  It  was  in  the  alternoon 
that  the  Bainbrtdge  got  under  weigh.  That 
was  sufficient  ground  of  suspicion  to  the  par- 
lies interested.  A  message  was  conveyed  to 
the  harbour  where  she  was  preparing  to  land 
her  cargo;  she  at  once  put  to  sea,  and  favour- 
ed by  the  darkness,  escaped.  The  brig  return- 
ed to  Rio  next  day,  and  the  barque  slipped  in 
ihe  place  she  left  the  night  before,  and  made  a 
successful  landing.  She  was  not  heard  of  for 
several  weeks,  when  she  was  reported  to  be 
at  Santos.  The  brig  was  again  despatched 
after  her.  The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Santos 
river  or  harbour,  signalized  an  American 
man-of-war  to  the  town ;  and  when  she  reach- 
ed her  anchorage,  there  was  the  barque  indeed, 
but  stripped  and  deserted — everything  having 
been  taken  off  and  out  of  her,  while  the  brig 
was  beating  up.  The  captain  left  the  place 
for  the  interior,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
officer  sent  on  shore  to  the  consul  landed. 
The  capture  was  useless,  and  although  the 
captain  of  the  barque  has  violated  the  laws  of 
the  United  Slates,  so  that  the  additional  charge 
of  Piracy  stood  valid  against  him,  he  has  never 
yet  been  given  up  by  Brazil." 


Iron  Warehouses  for  California  are  being 
constructed  at  the  Windsor  Foundry,  England. 
They  are  built  with  frames,  joists,  beams, 
columns  and  roof,  all  of  iron,  and  the  plates 
are  galvanized  corrugated  sheets,  fastened  to- 
gether with  screw  bolts.  The  houses  are 
supplied  with  two  water  cisterns  and  two  small 
fire-engines,  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. — News. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 
LAYING  UP  FOR  HEAVEN. 

In  the  freshness  of  youth, 

In  childhood's  first  morn, 
\VhiIe  we  gather  life's  roses, 

But  see  not  the  thorn  ; 
While  the  sun  shines  so  brightly, 

No  clouds  intervene, 
With  storms  of  misfortune, 

To  darken  the  scene  ; 
We'll  lay  up  our  treasures 

In  mansions  of  light  ; 
Where  time  ne'er  destroys  them, 

Where  change  cannot  blight ; 
There  our  hearts  shall  be  also, 

And  there,  when  I  die, 
May  my  soul  live  forever 

With  Jesus  on  high. 


Selected. 

SPARE  THE  INSECT. 

Oh,  turn  that  little  foot  aside, 

Nor  crush  beneath  its  tread 
The  smallest  insect  of  the  earth, 

That  looks  to  God  for  bread. 

If  He,  who  made  the  universe, 
Looks  down  in  kindest  love, 

To  shape  an  humble  thing  like  this, 
From  his  high  throne  above, — 

Why  shouldst  thou  then,  in  wantonness, 

That  creature's  life  destroy, 
Or  give  a  pang  to  anything 

That  he  has  made  for  joy  ? 

My  child  begin  in  little  things 

To  act  the  gentle  part; 
For  God  will  turn  his  love  away 

From  every  cruel  heart. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1850. 


The  article,  Petiiions  for  Peace,  we  have  in- 
serted at  the  request  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  through  their  secretary.  The  Society 
of  Friends  from  its  beginning  has  been  empha- 
tically a  peace  society ;  and  although  as  a 
general  rule,  we  deem  it  safest  to  restrict  our 
action  in  the  promotion  of  the  blessed  cause,  to 
our  own  sense  of  the  right  time  and  manner, 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  a  lively  interest  in  every 
indication  that  the  peaceable  principle  is  ad- 
vancing among  other  religious  denominations. 


We  do  not  know  of  any  members  of  our 
religious  Society  promoting  a  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  law,  and  trust  they  will  avoid  join- 
ing in  any  measure  designed  to  stir  up  such 
resistance,  as  well  as  in  giving  support  lo  laws 
which  violate  our  Christian  principles.  Friends 
have  ever  been  the  advocates  of  sound  govern- 
ment, and  have  availed  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits which  it  confers.  But  in  accordance  with 
their  pacific  principles,  they  believe  themselves 
restrained  from  resorting  to  warlike  measures, 
either  to  resist  or  to  support  the  laws  of  ihe 
land — to  set  up,  pull  down,  or  to  defend  any 
government.  So  long  as  the  requisitions  o( 
the  government  do  not  violate  their  consciences, 
they  are  bound  to  obey  them  ;  and  when  they 


cannot  actively  comply  with  the  law  for  con- 
science sake,  they  passively  suffer  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  them,  committing  themselves 
to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  will  plead 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  Though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  law  of  God  is  paramount 
to  all  human  laws,  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
obey  the  former,  and  to  refuse  to  obey  and  to 
support  the  latter,  when  opposed  to  our  con- 
scientious persuasions,  yet  there  is  a  manifest 
distinction  between  resorting  to  force  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  operation  of  the  law, 
and  peaceably  declining  to  comply  with,  or  to 
aid  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Our  conscien- 
tious difficulty  to  comply  with  a  law,  is  not 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  discon- 
tent and  opposition  to  the  government,  or  to 
evade  the  payment  of  duties  and  taxes  which 
are  consistent  with  the  pure  and  peaceable 
principles  of  Christianity.  We  plead  for  no 
conscientious  right  to  withdraw  from  our  share 
of  such  burthen,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  or 
the  just  rights  of  others  ;  when  we  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  our  re- 
fusal is  founded  upon  a  sincere  belief  that  they 
violate  the  Divine  law  in  clashing  wiih  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  here 
we  take  our  stand,  and  desire  meekly  lo  bear 
the  suffering  to  which  the  law  subjects  us  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  or  give  it  our  direct 
support,  rather  than  wound  our  conscience  by 
doing  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong. 

If  we  have  understood  some  sentiments 
lately  advanced  in  the  public  papers,  they  con- 
demn the  pretension  to  any  conscientious  plea, 
that  conflicts  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in 
pretty  direct  terms  inform  us,  if  we  h;ive  a  con- 
science that  is  above  the  law,  or  differs  from 
it,  we  had  belter  leave  the  country.  If  a  ma 
jority  of  the  members  of  Congress  belonged  to 
any  one  Christian  denomination,  and  should 
enact  a  law,  commanding  us  to  fall  on  our 
knees  in  the  street  when  what  is  called  the 
host  was  passing,  as  is  the  case  in  some  coun- 
tries,— or  require  us  to  have  all  our  children 
sprinkled,  and  to  set  apart  one  tithe  of  the 
product  of  our  labour  to  pay  the  priest, — or 
that  we  must  worship  with  those  who  profess 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  been 
predestined  to  eternal  misery, — upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  law  of  conscience  is  not  above 
human  ordinances,  we  must  renounce  our 
faith,  or  "  go  to  Canada,"  if  we  declined  to 
comply  with  such  a  requisition — or  suffer  any 
penally  the  law  might  impose. 

There  are  many  Christians  in  the  United 
States  who  do  really  believe  that  "  all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness," — 
that  this  is  according  to  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty Creator,  and  that  no  government  can 
rightfully  deprive  them  of  this  liberty,  until 
regularly  convicted  of  crime.  They  therefore 
must  conscientiously  maintain,  that  uncondi- 
tional slavery  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
Creator — that  no  man  has  a  just  right  to  hold 
a  human  being  in  slavery — that  no  legislative 
body  has  the  prerogative  to  pass  laws  auiho- 
rizing  persons  to  hold  slaves,  or  commanding 
men  to  reduce  a  person  to  bondage,  after  he 
has  escaped  from  such  unrighteous  slavery. 
We  know  of  no  principle  in  the  Christian  reli- 


gion which  supports  the  doctrine,  that  one  hu 
man  being  can  be  the  -property  of  another 
and  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  no  law  cai 
be  a  just  and  iighteous  law,  that  recognize; 
such  a  principle.  Slavery  is  founded  in  th> 
unjust  and  cruel  exercise  of  power.  It  wa 
avarice  and  power  that  in  the  first  place  re 
duced  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa  to  thi 
hopeless  condition, — and  to  the  disgrace  o 
professing  Christians,  is  now  carrying  on  thi: 
nefarious  traffic  in  their  persons,  and  in  thei 
descendants  in  this  land  of  boasied  freedom 
and  it  is  the  same  cupidity  and  unlawful  exer 
cise  of  power,  that  holds  them  in  bondage  a 
property. 

Those  who  conscientiously  hold  these  Chris 
tian  sentiments,  and  act  consistently  with  them 
it  is  to  be  expected  will  speak  and  write  agains 
the  Fugitive  Law,  and  refuse  to  join  in  its  en 
forcement.  And  while  they  disclaim  all  righ 
to  resort  to  violence,  in  order  to  rescue,  or  t 
defend  the  coloured  man,  it  will  be  natural  an< 
justifiable  in  them,  as  the  friends  of  freedori 
and  of  equal  rights,  when  a  poor  fugitive  ha 
escaped  from  unrighteous  servitude,  to  extern 
the  hand  of  kindness,  and  to  aid  him  to  reco 
ver  his  liberty  in  another  government,  if  h 
cannot  obtain  it  in  his  own. 


The  Managers  of  the  "  Temporary  Home,' 
being  about  to  furnish  their  house  for  the  re 
ception  of  children,  would  glailly  accept  ani 
old  furniture,  bedding,  or  children's  clothes 
any  person  having  articles  of  the  above  de 
scription  that  they  are  willing  to  devote  to  thi.* 
purpose,  will  please  inform  R.  Jess,  No.  3( 
North  Fifth  street,  by  dispatch  or  otherwise. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  D.  L.  Heaton,  N.  Y.,  $5,  to  26,  vo 
24 ;  from  Rachel  Evans,  N.  V.,  $2,  vol.  23 ;  from  Joh 
F.  Hull,  agent,  Standibrdv.,  N.  Y.,  $6,  for  P.  Uptoi 
and  A.  M.  Underhill,  $2  each,  vol.  24,  and  for  G.  Rol 
inson,  Hudson,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  from  R.  T  Osborn,  N.  "¥ 
$5,  to  26,  vol.  24;  from  Asa  Garrelson,  agent,  O.,  f< 
M.  Patterson,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  Gershom  Perdue,  C 
per  E.  K.,  S2,  vol.  24  ;  from  Marshall  Fell,  Flushin 
O.,  $2,  vol.  24;  from  Daniel  Corbil,  Cantwell's  I 
Del.,  Tenth  mo.  21st,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Cropwell, 
Jersey,  on  Fifth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  Ezra  Stokes, 
Martha  N.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Shreve. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Maiden  Creek,  Pa., 
the  25th  of  Fifth  month,  1850,  Sarah  Starr,  in  t 
85th  year  of  her  age ;  a  valuable  member  of  Exet 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  23d  of  Sixth  monfl 

after  a  short  illness,  Sybilla  Starr,  in  the  69th  y< 
of  her  age,  an  esteemed  elder  of  the  same  Monti 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  instant,  Josi 

White,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  P 
ladelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was  « 
known  in  this  community  for  Ihe  kindness  of  his  < 
position,  and  his  acts  of  benevolence  ;  distingui<l 
also  for  his  energy  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  introd 
lion  and  use  of  anthracite  coal. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

The  Spotted  Bower-Bird. 

From  Leaves  from  the  Note-book  of  a  Naturalist, 

Elegant  and  ingenious  as  are  the  structutes 
d  collections  of  the  satin  bower-bird,  the 
?cies  of  the  allied  genus  Chlamydera  dis- 
ly  still  greater  archiiectural  abilities,  and 
ire  extensive,  collective,  and  decorative 
wers. 

The  spotted  bower-bird*  is  an  inhabitant  of 
!  interior.    Its  probable  range,  in  the  natu- 
ist  Gould's  opinion,  is  widely  extended  over 
s  central  portions  of  the  Australian  conli- 
it ;  but  the  only  parts  in  which  he  observed 
or  from  which  he  procured  specimens,  were 
disiiicts  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
ony  of  New  Souih  Wales.    During  his 
mey  into  the  interior  he  saw  it  in  tolerable 
indance  at  Brezi,  on  the  river  Mokai,  to  the 
•thward  of  the  Liverpool  plains  ;  and  it  was 
o  equally  numerous  in  all  the  low  scrubby 
iges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Namoi,  as 
II  as  in  the  open  brushes  that  intersect  the 
ins  on  its  borders.    Gould  is  gifted  with  the 
}  of  an  observer ;  but  from  the  extreme  shy- 
;s  of  its  disposition,  it  generally  escapes  the 
mtion  of  ordinary  travellers,  and  it  seldom 
>ws  itself  to  be  approached  near  enough  for 
spectator  to  discern  iis  colours.    Its  '  harsh, 
ting,  scolding  note,'  betrays  Its  haunts  to 
intruder;  but,  when  disturbed,  it  seeks  the 
s  of  the  highest  trees,  and,  generally,  flies 
10  another  locality. 

Tould  obtained  his  specimens  most  readily 
watching  at  the  water-holes  where  they 
ne  to  drink  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  near  the 
nination  of  a  long  drought,  he  was  guided 
a  native  to  a  deep  basin  in  a  rock  where 
ter,  the  produce  of  many  antecedent  months, 
I  remained.  Numbers  of  the  spotted  bow- 
jirds,  honeysuckers,  and  parrots,  sought 
i  welcome  reservoir,  which  had  seldom,  if 
r  before,  reflecled  a  white  face.  Gould's 
sence  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 

*  Chlamydera  maculata. — Gould. 


winged  frequenters  of  this  attractive  spot  ;  but  | 
while  he  remained  lying  on  the  ground  per- 
fectly motionless,  though  close  lo  the  water,  I 
their  wants  overpowered  their  misgivings,  and 
they  would  dash  down  past  him  and  eagerly 
lake  their  fill,  although  an  enormous  black 
snake  was  lying  coiled  upon  a  piece  of  wood 
near  the  edge  of  the  pool.  At  this  interesting 
post  Gould  remained  for  three  days.  The 
spotted  bower-birds  were  the  most  numerous 
of  the  thirsty  assemblage  there  congregated, 
and  the  most  shy,  and  yet  he  had  I  he  satisfac- 
lion  of  frequency  seeing  six,  or  eight  of  them 
displaying  their  beauiiful  necks  as  they  were 
perched  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  He  slales 
i hat  the  scanty  supply  of  water  remaining  in 
(he  cavity  must  soon  have  been  exhausted  by 
the  ihousands  of  birds  that  daily  resorted  to  it, 
if  the  rains  which  had  so  long  been  suspended 
had  not  descended  in  torrents. 

Gould  discovered  several  of  the  bowers  of 
this  species  during  his  journey  to  the  interior, 
the  finest  of  which,  now  in  ihe  National  Mu- 
seum, he  brought  to  England.  He  found  the 
situations  of  these  runs  or  bowers  to  be  much 
varied.  Sometimes  he  discovered  them  on  the 
plains  studded  with  Myalls  (Acacia  pendula,) 
and  someiimes  in  the  brushes  with  which  the 
lower  hills  were  clothed.  He  describes  them 
as  considerably  longer,  aad  more  avenue-like, 
than  those  of  the  satin  bower-bird,  extending 
in  many  instances  to  three  feet  in  length. 
Outwardly  they  were  built  with  twigs,  and 
beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  so  disposed 
that  their  upper  ends  nearly  met.  The  deco- 
rations were  very  profuse,  consisting  of  bivalve 
shells,  skulls  of  small  animals,  and  other 
bones. 

Evident  and  beautiful  indications  of  design 
(continues  Gould)  are  manifest  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  bower  and  decorations  formed  by 
this  species,  particularly  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  stones  are  placed  within  the  bower, 
apparently  to  keep  the  grasses  with  which  il 
is  lined  fixed  firmly  in  t heir  places,  these  siones 
diverge  from  the  mouth  of  the  run  on  each 
side  so  as  to  form  little  paihs,  while  the  im- 
mense collection  of  decorative  materials,  bones, 
shells,  &c,  arc  placed  in  a  heap  before  the 
entrance  of  the  avenue,  this  arrangement  being 
the  same  at  both  ends.  In  some  of  the  larger 
bowers,  which  had  evidently  been  resorted  to 
for  many  years,  I  have  seen  nearly  half  a 
bushel  of  bones,  shells,  &c,  at  each  of  the 
entrances.  In  some  instances,  small  bowers, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  grasses,  apparent- 
ly the  commencement  of  a  new  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, were  observable.  I  frequently  found 
these  structures  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  rivers,  from  the  borders  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  procured  the  shells,  and 
Ismail,  round  pebbly  stones;  their  collection 
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and  transportation  must,  therefore,  be  a  task 
of  great  labour  and  difficulty.  As  these  birds 
feed  almost  entirely  upon  seeds  and  fruits,  the 
shells  and  bones  cannot  have  been  collected 
for  any  other  purpose  than  ornament ;  besides, 
it  is  only  those  which  have  been  bleached  per- 
fectly w  hite  in  the  sun,  or  such  as  have  been 
roasted  by  the  natives,  and  by  this  means 
whitened,  that  attract  their  attention.  I  fully 
ascertained  that  these  runs,  like  ihose  of  the 
satin  bower-bird,  formed  the  rendezvous  of 
many  individuals  ;  for,  after  secreting  myself 
for  a  short  space  of  time  near  one  of  them,  I 
killed  two  males  which  I  had  previously  seen 
running  through  ihe  avenue. 

The  plumage  of  this  species  is  remarkable. 
A  rich  brown  pervades  the  crown  of  the  head, 
the  car-coverts  and  the  throat,  each  feather 
being  bordered  by  a  narrow  black  line;  and, 
on  the  crown,  the  feathers  are  small  and«!<r*- 
ped  with  silver  gray.  The  back  of  ihe  neck 
is  crossed  by  a  beautiful,  broad,  light,  rosy 
pink  band  of  elongated  feathers,  so  as  to  form, 
a  sort  of  occipital  crest.  The  wings,  tail,  and 
upper  surface,  are  deep  brown,  every  feather 
of  the  back,  rump,  scapularies,  and  seconda- 
ries, having  a  large  round  spot  of  full  blufF at 
the  tip.  Primaries  slightly  t i pped  with  white. 
All  the  tail-feathers  with  bufFy  white  termina- 
tions. Under  parts  grayish  white.  Flank- 
feathers  zigzagged  with  faint  transverse  light 
brown  lines.  Bill  and  feel  dusky  brown.  At 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  the  bare,  thick,  fleshy, 
prominent  skin,  is  of  a  pinky  flesh  colour,  and 
the  i rides  are  dark  brown. 

The  rosy  frill  adorns  the  adults  of  both 
sexes :  but  the  young  male  and  female  of  the 
years  have  it  not. 

Another  species,  the  great  bower-bird, 
(Chlamydera  ?ivchalis,)  was  probably  the 
architect  of  the  bowers  found  by  Captain  Grey 
during  his  Australian  rambles,  and  which  in- 
terested him  greatly  in  consequence  of  the 
doubts  entertained  by  him  whether  they  were 
the  works  of  a  bird  or  of  a  quadruped, — the 
inclination  of  his  mind  being  that  their  con- 
struction was  due  to  the  four-fooled  animal. 
They  were  formed  of  dead  grass  and  parls  of 
bushes,  sunk  a  slight  depth  into  two  parallel 
furrows,  in  sandy  soil,  and  were  nicely  arch- 
ed above  ;  they  were  always  full  of  broken 
sea-shells,  large  heaps  of  which  also  protruded 
from  the  extremity  of  the  bower.  In  one  of 
these  bowers,  the  most  remote  from  the  sea  of 
those  discovered  by  Captain  Grey,  was  a  heap 
of  the  stones  of  some  fruit  that  evidently  had 
been  rolled  therein.  He  never  saw  any  ani- 
mal in  or  near  these  bowers  ;  but  the  abundant 
droppings  of  a  small  species  of  kangaroo  close 
to  them,  induced  him  to  suppose  them  to  be 
the  work  of  some  quadruped. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  race  of  birds  whose 
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ingenuity  is  not  merely  directed  to  the  usual 
ends  of  existence,  self-preservation,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  species,  but  to  the  elegan- 
cies and  amusements  of  life. 

The  male  satin  bower-bird,  in  the  garden  at 

the  Regent's  Park,  is  indefatigable  in  his  assi- 
es •  o 

duity  toward  the  female.  He  picks  up  a  bril- 
liant feather,  flits  about  with  it  before  her,  and 
when  he  has  caught  her  eye  adds  it  to  the 
decorations. 

No  enchanted  prince  could  act  the  deferen- 
tial lover  wiih  more  delicate  or  graceful  atten- 
tion. Poor  fellow,  the  pert,  intruding  spar- 
rows plague  him  abominably  ;  and  really  it 
becomes  almost  an  affair  of  police  that  some 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  their  exclusion. 
He  is  subject  to  tits,  loo,  and  suddenly,  with- 
out the  least  apparent  warning,  (alls  senseless, 
like  an  epileptic  patient;  but  presently  recov- 
ers, and  busies  himself  about  the  bower. 
When  he  has  induced  the  female  to  enter  it,  he 
seems  greatly  pleased  ;  alters  the  disposition 
of  a  leather  or  a  shell,  as  if  hoping  that  the 
change  may  meet  her  approbation  ;  and  looks 
at  her  as  she  sits  coyly  under  the  overarching 
twigs,  and  then  at  the  little  arrangement  which 
he  has  made,  and  then  at  her  again,  till  one 
could  almost  fancy  that  one  hears  him  breathe 
a  sigh.  He  is  still  in  his  transition  dress,  and 
has  not  yet  donned  his  full  Venetian  suit  of 
black. 

In  their  natural  state,  the  satin  bower-birds 
associate  in  autumn  in  small  parties ;  and 
Gould  states  that  they  may  then  often  be  seen 
on  the  ground  near  the  sides  of  rivers,  parti- 
cularly where  the  brush  feathers  the  descend- 
ing bank  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  male 
has  a  loud  liquid  call  ;  and  both  sexes  frequent- 
ly utter  a  harsh,  guttural  note,  expressive  of 
surprise  and  displeasure. 

The  Pin  and  the  Needle— A  Fable. 

Lemuel  Smith,  the  acute  and  philosophical 
editor  of  the  Madison  Record,  tells  the  follow- 
ing witty  fable,  which  is  as  good  as  anything 
we  have  seen  out  of  yEsop.  A  pin  and  a  nee- 
dle, says  the  American  Fontaine,  being  neigh- 
bours in  a  woik-basket,  and  both  being  idle, 
began  to  quarrel,  as  idle  folks  are  apt  to  do: 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  pin. 
"  what  you  are  good  for,  and  how  you  expect 
to  get  through  the  world  without  a  head?'' 
"  What  is  the  use  of  your  head,"  replied  the 
needle,  rather  sharply,  "  if  you  have  no  eye  ?" 
"  What  is  the  use  of  an  eye,"  said  the  pin,  "  if 
there  is  always  something  in  it  7"  "  I  am 
more  active  and  can  go  through  more  work 
than  you  can,"  said  the  needle.  "Yes,  but 
you  will  not  live  long."  "  Why  not?"  "Be- 
cause you  have  always  a  stitch  in  your  side," 
said  the  pin.  "  You  are  a  poor,  crooked 
creature,"  said  the  needle.  "  And  you  are  so 
proud  that  you  can't  bend  without  breaking 
your  back."  "I'll  pull  your  head  ofT,  if  you 
insult  me  again."  "  I'll  put  your  eye  out  if 
you  touch  me  ;  remember  your  life  hangs  by 
a  single  thread,"  said  the  pin.  While  they 
were  thus  conversing,  a  little  girl  entered,  and 
undertaking  to  sew,  she  soon  broke  off"  the 
needle  at  the  eye.  Then  she  tied  the  thread 
around  the  neck  of  the  pin,  and,  attempting  to 
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sew  with  it,  she  soon  pulled  its  head  off,  and 
threw  it  into  the  dirt  by  the  side  of  the  broken 
needle.  "  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  the  nee- 
dle. "  We  have  nothing  to  fight  about  now," 
said  the  pin.  "  It  seems  misfortune  has 
brought  us  to  our  senses."  "  A  pity  we  had 
not  come  to  them  sooner,"  said  the  needle. 
"  How  much  we  resemble  human  beings,  who 
quarrel  about  their  blessings  till  they  lose 
them,  and  never  find  out  they  are  brothers  till 
they  lie  down  in  the  dust  together,  as  we  do." 


Emigration. — Notwiihstanding  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  tide  of  emigration  still  seems  to 
flow  on  uninterruptedly.  The  Tipperary  Free 
Press  slates  that  54  curs  laden  with  emigrants 
passed  through  Clonmel  in  one  night  during 
the  week.  Seventy  of  the  better  class  of  far- 
mers, from  Limerick  and  Clare,  left  for  Liver- 
pool, where  they  are  to  take  shipping  for 
America.  The  brig  Irvine  left  Gal  way  for 
New  York,  with  238  passengers,  generally 
comfortable  farmers  and  small  traders;  and 
another  vessel,  the  Helen,  is  to  sail  from  that 
port  next  week,  with  about  the  same  number 
of  passengers. — Irish  paper. 

Langvages  of  Africa. — At  a  religious 
meeting  in  London,  John  Clark,  formerly  mis- 
sionary in  Jamaica,  and  afterward  in  Fernan- 
do Po,  in  Africa,  said  that  at  Fernandina  there 
were  persons  belonging  to  fifty  different  tiibes, 
who  understood  English  so  well  as  to  be  of 
help  to  a  translator  of  the  Bible  into  their  re- 
spective languages.  He  thought  the  Bible 
would  have  to  be  translated  into  two  hun- 
dred languages  before  all  the  tribes  of  Africa 
will  be  able  to  read  it  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  Mohammedans,  who  are  spread  through 
the  length  of  the  continent,  have  many  who 
can  read  the  Koran  in  the  Arabic  characters, 
[f,  therefore,  the  Bible  were  translated  into 
their  tongues  and  printed  in  that  charac- 
ter, many,  not  only  of  the  Hovas  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  deserts,  but  also  of  the  Foolahs,  Mandin- 
goes,  and  Housah,  who  professed  Mah'omme- 
danism,  would  be  able  to  read  concerning 
Jesus  Christ. 


Coffins  of  Baked  Clay  of  the  Chaldeans. 
— Kennet  Loftus,  the  first  European  who  has 
visited  the  ancient  ruins  of  Warka,in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  who  is  attached  to  the  surveying 
staff  of  Colonel  Williams,  appointed  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  boundary  line  between  Tur- 
key and  Persia,  writes  thus  :  "  Warka  is  no 
doubt  the  Erech  of  Scripture,  the  second  city 
of  Nimrod,  and  it  is  the  Orchoe  of  the  Chal- 
dees.  The  mounds  within  the  walls  afford 
subjects  of  high  interest  to  the  historian  and 
antiquarian  ;  they  are  filled,  nay,  I  may  say, 
they  are  literally  composed  of  coffins,  piled 
upon  each  other  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet. 
It  has,  evidently,  been  the  great  burial-place 
of  generations  of  Chaldeans,  as  Meshad  Ali 
and  Kerbella  at  the  present  day  are  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  coffins  are  very  strange  affairs  ; 
they  are  in  general  form  like  a  slipper-bath, 
but  more  depressed  and  symmetrical,  with  a 
large  oval  aperture  to  admit  the  body,  which 


is  closed  with  a  lid  of.earthenware.  The  c 
fins  themselves  are  also  of  baked  clay,  cov 
ed  with  green  glaze,  and  embossed  with  I 
ures  of  warriors,  with  strange  and  enorinc 
coiffures,  dressed  in  a  short  tunic  and  long  i 
der  garments,  a  sword  by  the  side,  the  ar 
resting  on  the  hips,  the  legs  apart.  Gr 
quantities  of  pottery  and  also  clay  figur 
some  most  delicately  modelled,  are  foi 
around  them  ;  and  ornaments  of  gold,  silv 
iron,  copper,  glass,  &c,  within. — Art  Jo 


MARY  WISTAR. 

A  Memorial  rf  the  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Weslt 
District,  concerning  Mary  Wistar. 

Under  a  sense  of  the  blessed  efficacy 
Divine  Grace,  in  redeeming  from  the  wo 
and  qualifying,  for  usefulness  in  the  chur 
those  who  are  obedient  to  its  heavenly  visl 
tions,  we  are  concerned  to  preserve  some 
cord  of  the  life  and  character  of  our  1 
beloved  Friend  and  elder,  Mary  Wistar. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  and  Eli 
belli  Wain,  and  was  born  in  this  city,  in 
\ear  1765.  Her  parents  removing  to  res 
in  New  Jersey,  she  passed  much  of  her  ti 
at  the  house  of  her  grandmother,  Elizab 
Armit,  whose  pious  example  and  watchlul  c 
over  her,  proved  to  be  a  great  blessing.  ' 
was  exposed  to  many  temptations  incideni 
an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintances,  and 
dulged  a  fondness  for  gaiety,  which  was  ca 
of  uneasiness  to  her  concerned  Friends, 
in  after  life  she  could  commemorate  the  r. 
servation  which  attended  her,  when  she  kr 
not  whence  it  came;  and  acknowledged! 
through  unmerited  mercy,  she  had  often  b 
restrained  from  open  violations  of  our  Ch 
tian  testimonies. 

In  the  year  1786,  she  was  married  to 
Friend  Thomas  Wistar ;  a  union  which' 
permitted  to  continue  during  the  unusual  p 
od  of  nearly  fifty-nine  years;  and  wh 
through  submission  to  the  manifestations 
Divine  Grace,  was  made  remarkably  cor 
cive  to  their  mutual  growth  in  the  Truth 
their  usefulness  in  the  church.    Not  long  a 
this  event,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  her  \ 
severe  afflictions,  and  as  expressed  by  hen 
she  was  made  to  understand   the  langu< 
"  Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming? 
who  may  stand  when  He  appeareth?" 

As  she  patiently  submitted  to  these  baptis 
she  was  enabled  to  surrender»her  own  wii 
that  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  bowin 
the  cross  of  Christ,  she  felt  his  yoke  to  be  t 
and  his  burden  light  ;  and  under  the  rene 
visitations  of  his  Spirit,  she  became  more 
more  enlightened  to  see  the  things  which 
longed  to  her  peace.  The  testimonies 
Truth  became  very  precious  to  her  :  she  fc 
it  her  duty  to  exercise  great  watchfulness  < 
her  conversation,  which  was  marked  by  lu 
lity  and  godly  sincerity.  She  was  led 
simplicity  in  dress  and  in  her  domestic 
rangements ;  and  as  her  cares  increased, 
concerned  to  suffer  nothing  to  interfere 
the  performance  of  religious  duties. 

She  had  a  deep  sense  of  parental  obligat 
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eeling  her  own  insufficiency  for  tho  right 
lueanon  of  her  children,  she  was  led  to  seek 
>r  thai  wisdom  which  is  "  profitable  to  direct," 
ud  Mnder  its  blessed  guidance  was  enabled  to 
jvem  them  with  firmness  and  gentleness,  and 
i  patch  over  herself,  that  her  example  might 
3  consistent  with  her  precepts.  She  sought 
limbic  opportunities  to  imbue  their  minds  with 
sense  of  their  dependence  upon  their^heaven- 

•  Father,  and  direct  them  to  the  light  of 
hrist  revealed  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts, 
t'hile  thus  endeavouring  to  discharge  the  du- 
es of  a  Christian  parent,  she  was  often  fa- 
lured  with  the  spirit  of  supplication  on  behalf 
r  her  children,  and  the  memoranda  which  she 
is  left,  give  evidence  that  the  exercise  of  her 
lind  on  these  occasions  was  very  fervent. 

Thus  coming  up  in  the  discharge  of  her 
jmestic  duties,  as  she  grew  in  grace,  the 
diere  of  her  usefulness  was  enlarged,  and  she 
jcarne  qualified  more  openly  to  promote  the 
mse  of  Truth.  Her  judgment  was  clear  and 
scriminating,  and  seeking  to  be  preserved  in 
?pendence  upon  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
jove,  she  was  very  useful  in  the  administra- 
on  of  the  discipline,  uniting  firmness  in  the 
laintenance  of  our  Christian  principles  and 
stimonies,  with  forbearance  and  condescen- 
on  towards  all. 

As  an  overseer,  she  laboured  with  offenders 
i  the  restoring  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  with  meek- 
,'ss  and  tenderness ;  and  was  often  engaged 

•  administer  caution  to  such  as  were  in  dan- 
?r  of  being  led  astray. 

For  many  years  she  was  an  elder  of  this 
ieeiing(  and  filled  this  important  station  with 
jmiliiy  and  godly  fear.  Being  brought  into 
sry  close  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
lung  in  the  ministry,  her  counsel  was  freely 
lparted  to  them,  and  she  largely  partook  of 
leir  exercises. 
In  our  meetings  for  Divine  worship,  the  so- 
mnity  of  her  countenance  gave  evidence  of 
ie  introversion  of  her  mind.  In  these  seasons 
f  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  she  was  often 
rought  under  a  living  exercise  on  her  own 
:counl  and  that  of  others,  and  on  returning 
om  them,  frequently  expressed  the  refresh- 
ient  she  had  experienced. 
Both  in  her  private  deportment  and  in  meet- 
gs,  she  was  concerned  that  no  cause  of 
Fence  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any, 
specially  of  the  young,  and  of  those  who  were 
icier  serious  impressions.  Those  who  were 
itrusted  with  the  care  of  young  children, 
ere  particularly  objects  of  h^r  solicitude,  and 
ie  often  found  it  her  duty  affectionately  to 
ipress  upon  them,  the  obligation  to  bring  up 
eir  tender  charge  from  early  infancy,  cou- 
stently  with  our  religious  profession. 
As  she  advanced  in  years,  this  subject  np- 
sired  to  rest  with  increasing  weight  upon  her 
rod.  The  last  lime  she  atiended  our  Month- 
Meeting,  when  labouring  under  much  phy- 
z\l  weakness,  she  was  engaged  in  great 
nderness  to  impress  upon  mothers  the  neces- 
ty  of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  this 
aportant  duty. 

She  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
res,  and  in  her  silent  waiting  appears  to 
ive  been  favoured  with  precious  openings  of 
lany  passages,  to  her  comfort  and  edification 


With  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends  she 
was  much  conversant;  often  remarking  tin; 
deep  interest  and  instruction  she  had  felt  in 
tracing  their  Christian  experience.  Her  me- 
mory being  stored  with  incidents  connected 
wiili  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  religions 
Society,  she  was  accustomed  to  dwell  upon 
them  in  conversation,  especially  with  young 
persons,  and  earnestly  to  recommend  the  peru- 
sal of  these  valuable  works. 

Being  favoured  with  clear  scriptural  views 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
they  have  always  been  held  by  us;  she»was, 
in  common  with  other  faithful  Friends,  brought 
under  great  concern  upon  the  appearance 
within  our  borders,  of  those  anii-christian  sen- 
timents which  led  to  the  recent  secession  of 
many  individuals  from  our  religious  Society. 
Firmly  upholding  the  testimony  of  Truth,  and 
not  shrinking  from  the  trials  to  which  she  was 
thus  subjected,  she  was  very  useful  in  I  he 
support  of  our  discipline  at  that  eventful  period. 

As  she  drew  near  the  close  of  life,  it  was 
manifest  that  her  mind  became  increasingly 
imbued  with  Christian  love,  which  was  evinced 
by  meekness,  patience,  gentleness,  and  a  for- 
giving disposition. 

In  the  early  part  of  1843,  her  health  de- 
clined,  and  in  the  Fifth  month  of  that  year  she 
was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which  for  some 
months  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  one  side. 
During  this  afflicting  dispensation,  she  was 
kept  in  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  was 
heard  lo  say,  that  she  did  not  wish  it  different. 
To  a  Friend  who  visited  her  a  few  days  after 
she  was  first  taken,  she  expressed  with  much 
feeling,  her  sense  that  it  was  all  right,  adding, 
■'  How  many  things  I  have  to  be  thankful  for! 
how  much  of  mercy  is  mingled  in  this  cup  o( 
affliction."  She  partially  recovered  from  this 
attack,  but  remained  under  great  weakness  o! 
body,  yet  retaining  the  powers  of  her  mind  in 
much  clearness  and  vigour.  She  continued  to 
make  exertions  to  attend  our  meetings  for  Di- 
vine worship,  when  her  infirmity  was  such  as 
seemed  to  render  the  attempt  hazardous;  and 
often  returned  refreshed  and  comforted. 

Throughout  her  sickness  she  was  preserved 
in  quietness  and  serenity  ;  enjoying  the  society 
of  her  friends,  and  making  instructive  remarks 
to  young  persons  and  others  who  called  to  see 
her. 

She  often  expressed  her  sense  of  her  unwor- 
thiness,  saying,  "that  her  hope  of  salvation 
rested  solely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  During  the  last  four  months  of  her 
life  she  read  much,  and  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  atforded  her  great 
consolation.  She  frequently  said  that  the  fear 
of  death  was  removed,  and  that  she  fell  willing 
to  go  ;  adding,  ah  hough  the  time  was  hid  from 
her,  it  could  not  be  long. 

She  passed  First-day,  the  15th  of  the  Twelfth 
month  last,  sitting  up,  but  appeared  more  un- 
well than  usual.  It  was  evident  that  much 
solemnity  covered  her  mind,  although  she  said 
but  little.  About  an  hour  after  retiring  for  the 
night,  a  cough  came  on,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  shortly  after,  she  gradually 
reclined  on  the  pillow,  and  as  we  reverently 
believe,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 


Prairie  Sal/. — A  gentleman  who  had  a 
trading  establishment  some  years  ago  about 
two  hundred  miles  up  the  Minnesota  river,  in- 
forms the  Prairie  du  Chien  Patriot,  that  rock 
salt  was  in  common  use  among  the  Sioux  In- 
dians at  that  time,  and  that  it  was  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  interior  of  their  coun- 
try. The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  is,  that 
extensive  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  now 
hidden  beneaihthe  rolling  prairies  of  Minnesota, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 


Ancient.  Price  of  Labour. — In  the  year 
1352,  25th  Edward  111.,  wages  paid  to  hay- 
makers were  Id.  a  day.  A  mower  of  mea- 
dows, 3d.  a  day,  or  5 J.  an  acre.  Reapers  of 
corn  in  the  first  week  of  August,  2d. ;  in  the 
second,  3d.  a  day,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of 
August,  without  meat,  drink,  or  other  allow- 
ance, finding  their  own  tools.  For  threshing 
a  quarter  of  wheat  or  rye,  2^d.  ;  a  quarter  of 
barley,  beans,  peas,  and  oats  ljd,  A  master 
carpenter,  3d.  a  day,  other  carpenters,  2d.  A 
master  mason,  4d.  a  day,  other  masons,  3d., 
and  their  servants,  l|d.  Tilers,  3d.,  and 
their  "  knaves,"  ljd.  Thatchers,  3d.  a  day, 
and  their  knaves,  l£d.  Plasterers,  and  other 
workers  of  mud  walls,  and  their  knaves  in  like 
manner,  without  meat  or  drink  ;  and  this  from 
Faster  to  Michaelmas ;  and  from  that  timo 
less,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  justices. 


"The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare;  by  halt- 
ing in  our  duty,  and  giving  back  in  the  lime  of 
trial,  otir  hands  grow  weaker,  our  spirits  get 
mingled  with  the  people,  our  ears  grow  dull  as 
lo  hearing  the  language  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
so  that  when  we  look  at  the  way  of  the  right- 
eous, it  seems  as  though  it  was  not  for  us  to 
follow  them." — Woolman. 

Comfort  for  Timid  Travellers. — In  the  two 
years  ending  December,  1848,  the  total  mile- 
age of  the  passengers  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  1,830,184,617  miles. 
The  number  of  accidents  to  passengers,  attend- 
ed with  loss  of  life,  arising  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control,  in  the  same  peiiod,  was  28. 
Dividing  the  same  mileage,  therefore,  by  28, 
we  obtain  the  quotient,  65,363,736.  Hence  it 
appears  that  il  a  passenger  travels  one  mile, 
the  chances  against  his  suffering  an  accident 
fatal  to  life  are  63,363,736  to  1,  In  the  same 
period  the  number  of  accidents  attended  with 
bodily  injury  to  passengers,  arising  from  causes 
beyond  their  owft  control,  was  215.  Dividing 
this  in  ihs  same  manner  into  the  total  mileage, 
wc  find  that  the  chances  against  such  an  acci- 
dent in  travelling  one  mile  are  8,512,486  to  1. 
In  each  case  we  find  the  chances  for  greater 
distances  by  dividing  these  numbers  by  tho 
distances  respectively. — Dr.  Lur drier's  Rail- 
way  Economy. 


At  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute, 
New  York,  there  was  an  ox  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  known.  He  is  said  to  be 
purely  of  American  stock.  The  animal  is  8 
years  old,  18£  hands  high,  and  measures  14 
feet  in  length,  and  11  feet  in  girth. 
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THE  Fill  END. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  MOON— THE  MOUNTAINS— THE 
RIVER. 

Lines  written  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  on  the 
evening  of  Seventh  month  25th,  1850,  three  days 
after  the  Great  Storm. 


[n  purity  of  heart  the  mind  is  divinely  opened 
to  behold  the  nature  of  universal  righteousness, 
or  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
'  No  man  hath  seen  the  Father  save  he  that  is 
of  God  ;  he  hath  seen  the  Father.'" — Wool- 
man. 


posed  to  a  cold,  pitiless  storm,  stretching  ot| 
her  hand  as  if  to  allay  the  beating  of  the  fur  . 
ous  elements,  wrote  a  poetical  address,  [I 
which  we  give  an  extract.  It  was  publishe| 
nearly  80  jears  ago. 

"On  seeing  a  picture  of  the  once  celebrated  Mai 
Drommond,  a  preacher  among  the  Quakers,  in  tt| 
character  of  Winter. 

Full  justly  has  the  artist  planned 

In  Winter's  guise  thy  furrowed  brow  ; 

And  justly  raised  thy  feeble  hand 
Above  the  elemental  glow. 

I  gaze  upon  that  well. known  face, 
But  ah  !  beneath  December's  frost, 

Lies  buried  all  the  vernal  grace, 
And  every  trait  of  May  is  lost. 

Not  merely  on  thy  trembling  frame, 

Thy  wrinkled  cheek  and  deafened  ear,— 

But  on  thy  fortunes  and  thy  fame, 
Relentless  Winter  frowns  severe. 

Ah  !  where  is  now  fie  numerous  crowd, 
That  once  with  fond  attention  hung, 

On  every  truth  divine  that  flowed, 

Improved,  from  thy  persuasive  tongue  ! 

'Tis  gone  !  it  seeks  a  different  road, 
Life's  social  joys  to  thee  are  o'er ; 

Untrod  the  path  to  that  abode 

Where  hapless  penury  keeps  the  door. 

Drummond,  that  audience  yet  recall, 
Recall  the  young,  the  gay,  the  vain  ; 

And  e'er  thy  tottering  fabric  fall, 
Sound  forth  the  deeply  moral  strain. 

For  never,  sure,  could  bard  or  sage, 
Hovve'er  inspired,  more  clearly  show, 

That  all  upon  this  transient  stage 
Is  folly,  vanity  or  woe  ! 

Bid  them  at  once  be  warned  and  taught;— 
Ah,  no  !  suppress  the  ungrateful  tale; 

O'er  every  frailty,  every  fault, 
Oblivion,  draw  thy  friendly  veil! 

Tell  rather  what  transcendent  joy 
Awaits  those  on  the  immortal  shore 

Who  well  their  Summer's  strength  employ, 
And  well  distribute  Autumn's  store. 

Tell  them,  if  virtue  crown  their  bloom, 
Time  shall  the  happy  period  bring, 

When  the  dark  Wmler  of  the  tomb, 
Shall  yield  to  everlasting  Spring." 

In  one  of  the  old  English  magazines  thei 
is  a  communication  from  some  one  describin 
his  visit  to  a  Quaker  meeting.  He  says, 
woman  in  the  back  part  of  the  meeting-nous 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  broken,  a  flee  ted  mat 
ner,  and  that  he  was  informed  the  speaker  wl 
May  Drummond.  This  was  long  after  h< 
fall.  We  know  not  how  far  she  may  bffl 
availingly  repented  before  her  close, — but  w 
know  that  true  penitence  is  invariably  follow* 
by  pardon.  She  died  in  Edinburgh  about  tl 
year  1772. 

To  return  to  Jacob  Lindley.  On  the  13th 
Sixth  month,  he  says,  they  had  in  the  eveniri 
a  visit  of  an  Indian,  Captain  Keasy.  In  coi 
versalion,  this  red  brother  of  the  wilderne: 
underiook  to  give  them  an  account  of  sorr 
religious  truths.  He  professed  Christianir 
He  first  described  the  Klood  in  a  brief  abru| 
way,  and  then  the  final  destruction  of  ll 
world  by  fiie,  and  the  day  of  judgment.  Tl 
following  is  his  account  of  mankind  receivin 
the  reward  of  the  things  done  in  the  bodj 


'Tis  glorious  night  !    The  moon  her  orb  well  filled, 
Looks  with  her  lovely  eye  in  placid  light, 
On  mighty  mountain?,  by  whose  shadowy  bases, 
The  river  rushes  in  overwhelming  pride. 
Oh  peerless  Moon  !    Thou  vvalkest  through  the  hea- 
vens 

In  glorious  majesty,  with  fleecy  robe 
Of"  clouded  light  drawn  round  thee,  not  to  mar, 
But  softly  dim  thy  beauty. — Now  thou  layest 
That  robe  aside,  and  pours  down  perfect  glory, — 
Lighting  the  dark  earth  with  thy  soft,  clear  shining. 
Thy  smile  is  on  the  mountains, — their  hoar  heads 
Are  coped  with  silver,  whilst  in  shadows  lie, 
The  deeper  for  thy  brightness,  the  low  vales, 
Which  share  not  the  sweet  blessing  of  thy  beams. 
Thou  lookest  on  the  river, — the  full  flow 
Of  its  down-pouring  waters,  in  thy  light 
Bursts  forth  to  new-born  beauty.    Molten  silver 
Seem   the    small  wavelets    through   yon  verdant 
branches 

Of  the  light  Birch,  whose  green  leaves  love  to  shake 
In  the  cool  springing  breeze.    Amid  yon  breakers, 
Thy  beams  blaze  quick  as  meteors; — like  a  race 
They  seem   of  torch-light  bearers, — whose  bright 
lamps, 

As  swift,  but  heedlessly  the  holders  pass, 
Flash  keenly  beautiful  in  depth  of  night. 
Thy  shining  on  the  rushing  stream  is  glorious, — 
For  from  its  changeful  surface  silvery  light 
Flickers  in  varied  beauty.    Thy  fair  smile, 
Now  resting  on  yon  mountains,  is  sublime 
In  the  dim  mystery  of  indistinctness, — 
Of  soft  bright  majesty,  mid  shade  and  gloom. 

A  lovely  night  is  crowning  this  sweet  spot 
So  mountain  girdled,  whilst  the  Delaware 
Rolls  his  swollen  stream  swift  sweeping  by  onr  feet. 
The  mountain  and  the  river, — twinkling  stars, 
And  the  fair  moon  above, — all  to  the  sight 
Make  manifest  the  beautiful,  and  sweetly 
The  sound  of  falling  waters  in  low  tone 
Comes  on  the  night  air  with  melodious  murmur. 
That  speaks  of  beauty  whilst  it  soothes  to  peace. 

Oh,  Father  of  all  beauty,  and  all  strength, 
God  of  the  glorious  and  the  terrible, — 
Of  morn's  soft  breath  that  shakes  no  dew-drop  off 
From  the  wet  grass,  and  of  the  Hurricane 
Which  wastes  the  works  of  man,  and  fills  the  vales 
With  mighty  torrents,  bearing  harvests  off 
From  the  drenched  earth  in  their  o'erflowing  strength ; 
Whilst  thy  fair  works,  in  mingled  harmony 
Of  towering  majesty,  and  meeker  beauty, — 
Of  glorious  grandeur, — and  of  humbler  grace, — 
Are  now  spread  round  to  cheer  us, — give  them  power 
We  pray  thee  to  direct  our  souls  to  thee, 
And  make  us  love  thee  with  a  child's  meek  love 
Oh  bid  their  beauties  teach,  that  thou,  the  Lord 
Of.glory  and  of  grace,  has  made  thy  works 
In  nature  and  redemption,  for  the  good 
Of  thy  poor  erring  children.    Let  them  prompt 
Our  feeble  spirits  to  devote  their  powers 
To  bless  our  brethren, — and  to  dedicate, 
Our  talents  to  thy  glory, — and  their  good. 
So  shall  not  earth,  who  from  her  fertile  bosom 
Has  yielded  at  thy  bidding  store  of  fruits, 
To  bless  with  sustenance  the  race  of  man, — 
Nor  Moon, — nor  Mountain, — nor  the  sparkling 
Which  give  man  noble  thoughts,  and  variously 
Still  minister  sweet  happiness  to  him, — 
Cry  shame  upon  us,  poor,  cold,  selfish  ones, 
Who  whilst  we  taste  the  pleasure  of  receiving, 
Keep  for  ourselves  thy  bounties,  never  showing 
Sweet  gratitude,  that  speaks  in  works  of  love, — 
Nor  worship,  flowing  free,  in  good  to  others. 

"As  death  comes  on  our  own  wills,  and  a 
new  life  is  formed  in  us,  the  heart  is  purified 
and  prepared  to  understand  clearly — '  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times.") 
»  (Continued  from  page  70.) 

May  Drummond  continued  for  many  years 
lo  stand  acceptably  amongst  Friends  as  a  min- 
isler  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  that  time  she  tra- 
velled in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  the  exercise  of  her  gift.  At  what  particu- 
lar period  she  fell,  I  have  found  no  account, 
but  it  would  appear  not  to  have  been  until  after 
1750.  Her  fall  is  attributed  to  the  love  of 
opium,  or  some  other  intoxicating  material, 
and  this  may  have  been  induced  through  the 
use  of  it  in  sickness.  Doubtless,  there  was 
a  spiritual"  declension  in  her,  previous  to  that 
time,  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  could 
perceive,  although  to  man  it  was  little  observ- 
able. Popular  preachers  are  always  in  immi- 
nent danger,  more  especially  if  they  have  a 
ready  command  of  language,  and  give  way  to 
a  desire  to  appear  eloquent,  or  nicely  to  round 
off  iheir  sentences.  We  have  it  thus  recorded 
of  May.  "She  has  some  masculine,  nervous 
expressions;  her  periods  are  mostly  regular 
and  just :  did  she  not  affect  it,  one  might  say 
she  was  eloquent."  Whoever,  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  so  far  departs  from  a  close 
abiding  with  the  openings  of  his  Spirit,  as  to 
affect  eloquence,  and  to  seek  to  trim  and  adorn 
the  matter  given  them  lo  deliver,  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which  nothing  but 
Omnipotence  can  save  them  from  falling. 

May  Drummond  fell ! — and  it  appears  thai 
neglect  and  poverty  became  her  portion.  At 
this  period  of  her  life,  one  who  probably  knew 
her  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity,  made  a  paint- 
ing of  her  under  the  character  of  Winter.  We 
may  suppose  that  he  deemed  the  premature 
wrinkles  on  her  brow,  the  withered  old  look 
of  her  noble  and  naturally  dignified  features, 
were  a  filling  representation  of  that  inclement 
season.  In  the  midst  of  her  youthful  asso- 
ciates,— the  flower  of  the  fashionable  world  at 
Edinburgh, — she  would  have  been  with  her  fair 
face  untouched  by  grief, — unblighted  by  the 
cares  of  life, — a  fitting  type  of  Spring.  When 
ihrough  the  Lord's  mercies  and  assisting  Spi- 
rit, she  had  submitted  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  received  precious  spiritual  gifts  for  the 
good  of  others,  she  might  have  been  consider- 
ed as  resembling  Summer.  She  bore,  as  she 
was  faithful  and  obedient,  precious  fruits,  and 
the  church  was  refreshed  thereby.  But  now, 
having  by  sin  lost  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing the  full  fruitfulness  of  Autumn, — she  was 
exposed  to  Ihe  cold,  blighting  winds  of  con- 
tempt, and  of  poverty,  and  was  not  an  unsuit- 
able emblem  of  Winter. 

One  who  gazed  on  the  picture  of  May 
Drummond,  as  she  was  thus  drawn  prema- 
turely old,  wrinkled,  care-worn,  standing  ex- 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"All  come  to  Great  Spirit, — lo  all  good  pco- 1 
pie.  say,  come  my  right  hand, — go  up  there  :  — 
to  the  left, — had  people,  say,  go  left  hand, — go 
down  dark,  fire,  brimstone, — never  see  can- 
dle."' At  the  conclusion  of  Jacob's  narrative 
of  this  interview,  he  says,  "I  was  pleased, 
nay,  thankful,  to  find  his  mind  a  I il lie  cultiva- 
ted by  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  be- 
lief in  future  rewards  and  punishments." 

The  next  day  the  Friends  called  10  see  some 
Chippewa  Indians  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Michilimaekinack.  The  journal  says,  "  These 
remote  Indians  were  dressed,  and  painted  with 
black,  red,  green  and  blue;  having  turbans 
round  their  heads,  with  pikes  and  prongs  of 
skins,  feathers,  hair,  slicks,  &c,  projecting 
eighteen  inches  out  from  the  sides  of  then- 
heads,  frightfully  painted  and  cut;  the  squaws 
and  others,  with  tails  of  wild  beasts  passing 
over  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  hanging  down 
their  backs.  But  my  genius,  pen,  and  even 
imagination  in  its  strongest  picturesques,  fall 
short  of  the  shocking,  striking,  curious  [ap- 
pearance] of  these  northern  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness.  They  had  drunk  rum  to  excess, 
before  we  reached  them.  Several  were  much 
disguised.  The  more  sober  shook  hands,  and 
appeared  friendly,  to  whom  I  gave  a  small 
present."  After  describing  the  rage  and  angry 
appearance  of  two  of  the  Indians  towards  him 
and  his  friends,  and  the  art  of  some  of  the 
younger,  who  were  singeing  the  hair  off  a  young 
animal,  supposed  to  be  a  puppy,  whilst  pre- 
paring it  for  their  breakfast,  the  journal  thus 
continues : 

"  My  heart  felt  exceeding  sorrowful,  and 
the  language  of  my  soul  was,  '  How  much 
owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord  ?'  The  picture  of 
these  poor  degraded  animils  in  human  shape, 
involved  many  serious  considerations  respect- 
ing the  approaching  council,  where  would  pro- 
bably be  many  hundreds,  more  wild  and  fero- 
cious than  these.  My  mind  was  covered  with 
lamentation  respecting  the  cause  of  such  degra- 
dation, which,  at  least  in  part,  appears  to  arise 
from  abandoned  and  profligate  while  people, 
having  the  greatest  intercourse  witli  them  in 
their  tr  ide  and  towns  ;  to  which,  stimulated 
by  the  love  of  money,  they  resort,  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  carrying  their  vices,  immorali- 
ties, and  bad  example  with  them.  Tliese,  the 
poor  uncultivated  Indians  easily  imbibe  ;  and, 
taking  root  in  a  soil  adapted  to  receive  evil 
seed,  produce  fruits,  dreadful  to  behold." 

"  The  greatest  discouragements  attending 

o  o  o 

from  day  to  day  respecting  the  desired  peace, 
arise  from  a  query  [whether]  neglect  of  reli- 
gious dutv  towards  these  poor  people  in  earlier 
time,  might  [not]  be  rewarded  by  a  continu- 
ance of  unrelenting,  savage  chastisement  on 
our  borders,  from  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  whose  murderous  practices  and  cruel 
instruments  of  death  and  engines  of  destruc- 
tion, I  tremble  to  describe, — rifles,  bayonets, 
scatping-knives,  and  tomahawks  of  brass  and 
steel.  The  bodies  of  some  [were]  almost  cov- 
ered over  with  silver,  tin  and  other  plates, 
broaches,  bobs,  &c.  as  hostile  ensigns.  In  all 
which,  may  I  not  say  with  sorrow  and  blush- 
ing, they  have  been  equalled,  if  not  exceeded, 
by  the  professed  followers  of  the  humble  Jesus, 
whose  holy  kingdom  and  divine  law,  suffer 


violence  and  deptession,  lo  a  mournful  dc- 
grec." 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Queries— Hireling  Ministry— Trade. 

The  publication  of  erroneous  opinions  among 
Friends  has  had  an  unsettling  effect  in  the 
Society  ;  and  some  who  were  easily  caught 
with  things  that  suit  the  carnal  mind,  giving 
countenance  to  those  innovations,  became  loo 
indifferent  respecting  the  religious  profession 
of  their  fathers.  Young  people  felt  the  inju- 
ous  effects  of  this  state  of  society  ;  some  were 
drawn  away  to  attend  a  hired  ministry,  and  a 
few  to  partake  of  the  beggarly  elements,  by 
which  they  parted  with  their  birthright. 
Such  instances  occurred  among  those  who  had 
not  submitted  to  the  heart-changing  power  of 
Grace,  and  being  unwilling  lo  take  up  the 
cross,  they  adopted  a  profession  which  left 
them  at  liberty  lo  enjoy  the  corrupt  fashions 
of  the  world,  while  they  were  lulled  into  tem- 
porary ease,  with  the  idea  that  in  partaking  of 
what  they  term  the  ordinances,  and  in  profess- 
ing faith  in  the  Saviour  and  his  propitiatory 
death,  they  were  supporting  and  enjoying  reli- 
gion. Had  they  been  true  lovers  and  disci- 
ples of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  would  have  kept 
the  watch,  and  not  have  parled  with  a  preci- 
ous inheritance,  transmitted  from  their  fathers, 
through  their  faithfulness  unto  death.  Friends 
were  originally  gathered  out  of  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  redeeming 
efficacy  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
does  not  sland  in  meats,  drinks,  divers  wash- 
ings, or  carnal  ordinances,  but  in  the  power  of 
an  endless  life,  revealed  by  him  in  the  soul  of 
man.  They  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
emptiness  and  unsatisfying  nature  of  a  minis- 
try, made,  hired,  and  paid  for  by  man,  against 
which  they  bore  an  unflinching  testimony,  as 
incompatible  with  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and 
from  which  in  return  they  received  the  most 
unrelenting  persecution.  Hireling  ministry  is 
the  same  erroneous  system  now  that  it  was 
then,  equally  repugnant  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  "  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give;" 
and  though  the  preachers  cannot  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  this  country,  prepare  war  against 
him  that  pulteth  not  into  their  mouths,  as  Mt- 
cah  declared  respecting  the  prophets  of  his 
day,  yel  it  stands  at  enmity  lo  those  who  tes- 
tify against  it,  and  uphold  a  religion  indepen- 
dent ol  such  a  ministry. 

In  obedience  to  ihe  openings  of  Divine  light 
on  their  understandings,  Friends  were  not  only 
separated  from  the  formal  worships  and  cere- 
monies of  the  different  Christian  professors, 
but  also  from  the  corrupt  and  loose  practices 
and  lives  which  many  exhibited.  Those  of 
every  generation  since  the  rise  of  the  Society, 
who  have  kept  this  ground  under  the  dominion 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  have  never  thirsted  after 
a  change  of  religious  doctrine,  nor  a  return  lo 
the  formal  worships  of  any  denomination. 
Having  drunk  of  the  living  water  which  Christ 
gives  lo  the  obedient  soul,  they  ihirst  after  no 
oiher.  If  we  abandon  the  straight  gate  and 
the  narrow  way,  and  come  inlothe  friendships 
and  vanities  of  the  world  lhat  lieth  in  wicked- 


ness, the  road  will  be  open  for  a  return  lo  the 
world's  religion,  if  we  make  any  prolession  at 
all,  and  to  the  fashionable  woi Id's  performances, 
that  will  feed  the  vain  mind,  and  lead  to  a 
secret  despising  of  the  simplicity  and  spiritual- 
ity of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  this  way,  young 
people  who  leave  the  footsteps  of  Christ's  com- 
panions, may  bo  caught  with  popular  preach- 
ers, who  ingeniously  adapt  their  lectures,  and 
their  blandishments,  to  entrap  them  ;  for  the 
greater  the  number  of  their  hearers,  who  are 
pleased  with  their  displays  of  oratory,  the 
greater  the  sources  of  pay,  and  the  higher  will 
be  the  salary  they  can  calculate  upon.  And 
we  may  find  the  Society  more  frequently  en- 
gaged, in  disowning  its  members  for  running 
after  a  hireling  ministry,  than  in  receiving 
converts  to  its  principles. 

It  is  highly  important  to  maintain  our  Chris- 
tian testimonies,  and  to  exercise  a  preserving 
influence  over  the  young  people.  Watchmen 
and  watchwomen,  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  is  ihe  salvation  of 
souls ;  who  know  what  it  is  to  travail  for  them, 
that  Christ  may  be  brought  into  dominion  in 
them,  are  mourning,  we  doubt  not,  over  the 
defections  in  many  places  ;  but  an  increase  of 
this  class  is  greatly  needed  in  all  parts  of  our 
heritage. 

James  Parnel,  under  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  a  father  in  the  Truth  ;  but  what  a  lapse 
has  befallen  hundreds  in  these  latter  days,  who 
have  gone  after  false  principles,  some  into 
covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  and  some  after 
the  idol  shepherds,  who  "  preach  for  hire,  and 
divine  for  money,"  and  we  are  loo  little  moved 
by  it.  The  report  comes  up  to  our  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Meetings;  and  if  we  are 
not  upon  our  watch,  may  become  like  an  old 
story,  producing  little  sensation  among  us.  Is 
it  not  probable,  if  there  was  a  general  living 
up  to  our  profession,  being  kept  by  the  power 
of  Truth  under  daily  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  young  people  would  be 
powerfully  reached  by  this  holy  fervour,  and 
that  they  would  be  induced  to  yield  to  the  vis- 
itations of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  be  thereby 
kept  united  to  their  older  Friends  and  to  our 
religious  meetings'!  Let  us  remember,  that 
while  men  sleep,  the  enemy  sows  his  tares. 
More  looking  into  our  own  condition,  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  ourselves  and  upon 
the  Society  at  large.  While  the  shepherds 
suffer  their  attention  to  be  improperly  occupied 
with  other  things,  the  wolf  cometh  and  catch- 
elh  the  sheep,  and  it  will  not  be  found  an  easy 
thing  to  recover  ihem  from  the  destroyer. 

The  number  of  failures  in  business  among 
the  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  may  not 
have  been  considered  great  of  latter  lime,  be- 
cause bankruptcy  appears  to  have  lost  some  of 
the  disgrace,  which  attached  to  it  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
They  were  for  a  long  period  rare,  and  when 
a  failure  happened,  we  have  heard  lhat  it  made 
a  deep  impression,  and  ihe  parly  suffered  much 
in  character.  As  regards  punctuality  lo  pro- 
mises, and  in  Ihe  just  payments  of  debts,  our 
annual  accounts  represent  Friends  as  generally 
careful.  We  have  need  to  be  thankful,  that 
the  reputation  of  our  profession  is  as  luile  sul- 
lied as  it  is,  by  instances  of  insolvency  among 
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us  ;  and  yet  we  have  our  fears  that  when  they 
do  occur,  there  is  not  in  some  cases,  as  keen 
a  sense  of  the  wrong  done,  in  pulling  at  risk 
the  property  of  others,  and  of  the  violation  of 
justice  in  squandering  it,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  debtor's  power  to  give  to  every  mun  his 
own,  as  a  conscientious,  upright  Christian 
would  feel. 

We  have  grown  to  be  a  great  business  peo- 
ple ;  our  desire  for  wealth  increasing,  and  our 
efforts  and  success  in  obtaining  it.  Large  and 
profitable  business  exposes  those  who  have  it, 
to  the  spirit  and  intercourse  of  the  world, — 
often  begets  pride  and  the  feeling  of  superiority, 
and  sometimes  changes  the  spirit  of  the  reli- 
gious man  more  than  he  is  aware  of.  With 
the  accumulation  of  means,  wants  often  in- 
crease, and  their  indulgence  prepares  for  new 
ones.  Parents  become  fond  of  display  in  their 
dwellings  and  mode  of  living,  and  they  wish 
to  see  their  children  take  a  station  consistent 
with  their  standing — supply  them  with  money 
to  ornament  themselves  and  to  gratify  the  vain 
mind,  and  thus  pride  and  a  supercilious  car- 
riage is  induced  and  fostered.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  life  of  religion  dwindles, 
— tenderness  of  scruple  fades  away  in  the 
parents,  and  the  children  observing  what  thei 
parents  appear  to  esteem  most  desirable,  natu- 
rally conclude  it  should  be  the  main  object  of 
their  pursuit;  and  in  their  turn  they  love  the 
world  also, — its  wealth,  its  grandeur,  its  hon- 
ours, pomps  and  vanities.  Thus  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  a  total  dereliction  of  Quaker 
principles,  and  for  many  withdrawing  from 
within  the  pale  of  the  Society.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  not  the  men  of  large  business  only, 
who  may  become  worldly-minded.  Persons  of 
small  means  may  grow  attached  to  their  little, 
and  be  improperly  absorbed  in  it.  Whatever 
may  be  our  circumstances,  as  soon  as  a  little 
prosperity  attends  our  labours,  the  danger  of 
transferring  our  love  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature  begins;  and  "  if  any  man  love  the 
world,"  according  to  apostolic  authority,  "  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him," — and  then 
he  is  prepared  to  be  narrowed  up  with  miserly 
selfishness,  or  to  go  into  any  extravagance  his 
means  will  compass. 

Furnishing  young  people  wiih  money  as 
they  wish  to  have  it,  is  often  followed  by  inju- 
rious consequences.  When  the  temptation 
presents,  it  enables  them  to  go  to  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  dissipation  and  diversion, — to 
balls,  and  houses  of  refreshment  as  they  are 
termed,  where  the  most  unsuitable  company 
resort,  and  powerful  incitements  to  excesses, 
debauchery,  and  various  species  of  immorality 
present.  Some  young  persons,  whose  parents 
were  aware  of  the  danger  of  freely  handing 
them  money,  though  mortified  on  some  occa- 
sions, that  from  the  want  of  it,  they  could  not 
comply  with  the  solicitations  of  their  compa- 
nions to  visit  such  places,  have  in  after  life 
rejoiced  in  the  preservation  they  witnessed 
through  this  means,  as  well  as  from  the  plain 
garb  in  which  they  were  habited. 

Great  business  has  great  dangers.  "They 
that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts 
-which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdi- 
tion.   For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 


evil  ;  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they 
have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  them- 
selves through  vV.ith  many  sorrows.  But  thou, 
O  man  of  God,  flee  these  things  ;  and  follow 
after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  pa- 
tience, meekness."  A  moderate  share  of  busi- 
ness and  of  means,  is  much  belter  adapted  to 
the  Christian.  His  lime  and  thoughts  are  less 
encumbered,  and  left  more  free  for  serious 
contemplation,  and  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  he  owes  to  his  Maker  and  to  his 
fellow  man.  He  can  occupy  more  fully  the 
station  of  a  servant  of  Christ,  having  his  loins 
girded  by  the  circumscribing  power  of  his  Spi- 
rit, standing  prepared  to  hear  and  to  obey  his 
commands.  Where  the  desire  to  become  such 
a  servant  is  planted  in  the  heart  in  early  life, 
and  cherished  to  old  age,  there  will  be  a  sta- 
bility attained  in  the  Truth,  which  transcends 
in  value  all  earthly  acquirements.  The  spi- 
ritual eye  of  such  will  be  clear  te  see  the  di- 
versified snares  of  the  evil  one,  and  the  little 
value  of  riches,  and  they  will  be  often  absorb- 
ed in  fervent  aspirations  after  holiness,  and  an 
entire  preparation  for  the  glories  of  the  saints 
in  light.  These  are  favoured  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  to  sit  to- 
gether in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  As  Christ  declared,  the  Father  and  he 
will  come  unto  such  an  one,  and  make  their 
abode  with  him,  giving  him  living  faith,  and 
power  to  overcome  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  and 
to  glorify  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  in  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruits  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  78.) 

The  Divine  light  which  dawned  upon  the 
minds  of  the  poor  prisoners  on  board  the  Fyen, 
was  but  as  a  feeble  ray  in  its  first  manifesta- 
tions. As  its  discoveries  were  heeded  and 
obeyed,  by  forsaking  all  that  it  showed  to  be 
wrong,  there  was  a  gradual  increase,  and  fur- 
ther Manifestations  of  duty,  thus  verifying  the 
Scripture  testimony,  "  In  thy  light  we  shall 
see  more  light."  The  first  act  of  duty  called 
for  was  to  "  cease  to  do  evil ;"  and  obedience 
to  this  in  all  respects,  was  succeeded  by  a 
capacity  to  "  learn  to  do  well."  Not  only 
were  the  requirements  of  individual  duty 
clearly  unfolded,  but  the  performance  of  these 
was  followed  by  a  gradual  but  distinct  disco- 
very of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  views  consequent  thereon.  Thus  were 
these  simple-hearted  men,  under  many  out- 
ward disadvantages,  and  but  liitle  instrumental 
aid,  made  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  declaration,  "  If  any  man  will  do 
His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

Although  Friends  occasionally  visited  the 
ship  and  were  kind  to  the  awakened  prisoners, 
yet  they  appear  to  have  exercised  a  care  not 
to  lead  them  out  beyond  their  strength,  or  fur- 
ther than  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  their  own 
hearts  prepared  them  to  go,  and  especially  not 
lo  draw  them  from  the  Lord's  teaching  to  a 
dependence  on  man.  The  prisoners  steadily 
attended  their  meetings,  three  times  in  the 
week,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  solid 
and  correct  deportment. 


The  following  letters  are  from  the  pen  of  an 
individual  who  thus  describes  himself,  viz. : 

"  I  inhabit  in  a  port  called  Robervig,  of 
Charmen  Island,  twenty-four  miles  northward 
from  Siavanger.  I  have  been  master  of  ves- 
sels in  the  coast  and  fishing  trade,  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  and,  in  the  winter  season,  I  am  busy  in 
leaching  young  persons  writing  and  naviga- 
tion. 1  have  never  been  in  the  king's  service, 
having  got  privilege  of  freedom.  I  have  a 
wife  and  two  children;  a  son,  eighteen,  and  a 
daughier,  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have  also 
step-children  ;  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Kaavee  O.  Dahl." 
"  To  Frederick  Smith." 

"  Fyen,  the  10th  of  June,  1814. 

"  Dear  Friends,^- Your  last  presence  here 
on  board  have  comforted  my  soul,  and  I  am 
joyful  in  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  true 
religion  of  the  church  of  Christ,  which  I  shall 
bear  in  mind  all  the  days  of  my  life.  You 
have  helped  to  support  me  and  my  friends, 
both  in  soul  and  in  body.  Receive  my  sincere 
gratitude,  as  a  token  of  my  love  to  thee  and 
to  all  the  Friends  in  your  country. 

"By  occasion  of  the  war,  I  am  put  in  this 
confinement,  and  restrained  of  my  bodily  lib- 
erty ;  but  feeling  myself  to  be  in  a  sweet  liber- 
ty as  to  my  soul,  I  thank  God  heartily,  who 
has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  brought  me  here 
to  receive  his  Divine  blessing,  and  has  used 
you  as  a  means  to  save  me,  and  drawing  me 
from  worldly  thoughts  to  the  right  way,  and 
to  be  a  child  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  redeem- 
ed by  our  Saviour,  and  to  be  a  true  believer, 
and  of  the  church  of  Christ.  My  prayer  is  to 
be  constantly  preserved  in  the  true  religion, 
and  in  the  true  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come,  where  our  blessed  Saviour 
is  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  and  for 
every  one  who,  in  faith  and  true  love  to  him, 
endures  the  allotted  trials  and  sufferings  with 
patience,  regarding  the  short  troubles  and 
miseries  of  this  life  as  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  glory  of  that  life  which  is  eternal. 

"  Receive  these  few  lines  as  a  token  of  the 
sincere  love  of  your  affectionate  friend, 

Kaaver  O.  Dahl." 

The  period  now  drew  near  when  these  bre- 
thren in  bonds  were  to  be  liberated,  and  sepa- 
rated, in  some  degree,  from  that  close  and 
tender  Christian  fellowship  in  which  several -of 
them  had,  for  some  time,  beneficially  partici- 
pated. The  following  short  letter  describes 
iheir  sensations  on  this  event.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Ole  Edwardsen  Logo,  dated  Bellequeiux, 
17lh  of  Ninth  month,  1814  : 

"  Dear  Friend  (name  not  given), — Two  Swe- 
dish frigates  are  ready  for  us,  and  we  wait 
hourly  for  orders  for  our  being  sent  on  board. 
It  is  my  duty,  on  my  own  and  my  compani- 
ons' behalf,  to  bid  thee  dearly  farewell.  We 
thank  thee  for  all  that  care  and  affection  thou 
still  hast  shown  towards  us  ;  and  we  desire 
thou  wilt  have  the  goodness  to  remember  our 
due  acknowledgments  to  all  the  Friends,  who, 
as  well  as  thyself,  have  been  careful  for  our 
true  prosperity.  The  Lord  reward  you  for 
it ! 

"  We  are  somewhat  afflicted  because  we  are 
now  to  be  separated  one  from  another,  and 
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Ixvause  wo  may  now  have  to  experience  se> 
vere  i rials  ;  but  we  trust  in  God.  When  he 
is  with  us,  wc  have  to  fear  for  nothing. 
Wheresoever  we  arrive,  we  shall  give  you  ac- 
count, if  possible.  Receive,  all  of  you,  our 
dear  love,  and  farewell  forever. 

"Thy  unworthy  Friend, 

OLE  Enw.VRDSEJf  Loge." 

Three  of  the  Friends,  of  Rochester,  sent, 
through  Canute  Halversen,  Elias  Tasted,  and 
Even  S.nnueUen,  a  few  lines,  by  way  of  certi- 
liv\ite.  In  a  letter  accompanying  this  docu- 
ment, the  Friends  observe,  "  We  have  endea- 
voured to  word  the  document  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  extend  to  all;  and  we  hope  tint  if 
there  be  a  probability  of  its  being  of  service  to 
any  of  them,  at  any  time,  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  use  your  endeavours  for  them,  if  their 
conduct  and  conversation  correspond  with 
their  profession.  And  we  feel  very  desirous 
that  this  may  be  the  case  with  you  all :  that 
vo  ir  meek,  inoffensive  deportment,  may  gain 
ypu  general  esteem,  and  evince  to  the  world 
that  vou  are  redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  war, 
an  I  are  the  followers  of  our  meek,  lowly,  cru- 
cified Redeemer.  This  will  recommend  you 
to  the  kind  notice  of  all  considerate,  religiously 
disposed  persons. 

"  And  may  the  heavenly  dew,  that  descend- 
ed upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,  descend  and 
remain  on  you  ! 

"  Your  truly  affectionate  Friends." 
"To  all  whom  these  may  concern. 
M  Canute  Halversen,  whilst  having  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  this  port,  has,  we  believe, 
been  favoured  with  the  tendering  influences  of 
the  love  of  God  ;  and  becoming  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  us,  members  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  (called  Quakers),  a  people, 
in  these  parts,  who,  amongst  other  noble  testi- 
monies (an  able  Apology  for  which  he  has  with 
him,  in  his  own  laoguage),  hold  the  inconsist- 
ency of  war  with  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and 
therefore  cannot,  for  conscience  sake,  engage 
therein.  And  we  believe  that  he,  with  others 
of  his  countrymen,  are  made  partakers,  with 
us,  of  the  same  precious  peaceable  testimony  ; 
and  we  are  desirous  of  recommending  him  to 
the  kind  attention  of  those  with  whom  his  lot 
may  be  cast,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  have 
their  support  in  this  religious  scruple,  and  wit- 
ness preservation. 

"  Chatham,  county  of  Kent,  England,  12th 

of  the  Second  month,  1814." 
A  considerable  number  of  Friends'  books, 
part  of  them  in  the  Danish  language,  were 
supplied  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  prisoners  on  their  return 
to  their  respective  homes. 

Elias  Tasted  thus  describes  the  events  of 
this  period  : — "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1814,  we  were  discharged  from  our  imprison- 
ment, and  taken,  by  two  Swedish  frigates,  to 
Christiania  in  Norway,  and  the  Danes  to  their 
own  place.  Then  this  poor  and  mournful 
little  flock  became  separated  and  scattered, 
each  to  his  own  place  of  abode,  far  distant  one 
from  another,  scarcely  two  or  three  Friends 
to  anv  one  place.  We  were,  however,  four, 
belonging  to  Stavanger,  viz.,  Lars  Larsen,  Ole 
Franck,  Even  Samuelsen,  and  Elias  Tasted. 
On  our  return,  we  were  as  poor  and  strange 


servants;  yet  we  came  to  live  so  near  one  an- 
other, that  we  kept  up  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  constant- 
ly ;  when  a  few  others  sometimes  came  and 
sat  with  us,  either  in  a  loft  or  in  a  chamber. 
We  were  then  as  a  strange  and  despised  peo- 
ple to  the  great  professors  ;  but  the  Lord  pre- 
served us  in  our  testimonies,  through  many 
and  various  trials  and  afflictions,  which  we 
then  had  to  endure  for  the  Truth's  sake.  Our 
sufferings  were  principally  caused  by  the  cler- 
gy, who  stirred  up  the  magistrates  to  persecu- 
tion." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


«  That  which  is  of  God  gathers  to  God  ;  and 
that  which  is  of  the  world  is  owned  by  the 
world." 
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Fof'Tlie  Friend.' 

Training  of  Youth. 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  ho  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'-' 

How  often  are  parents  discouraged  from 
the  continual  performance  of  the  important 
and  incumbent  duty  of  watching  over,  rightly 
directing,  and  properly  restraining  their  lender 
offspring,  by  the  want  which  there  may  be, 
and  very  often  is,  of  an  immediate  evidence  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labours;  but  let  them  bear  in 
mind  that  in  this  thing  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  we  have  often  to  walk  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight,  committing  our  souls  to  God  in  well 
doing,  and  trusting  in  the  gracious  promises  of 
Him  who  can  do  abundantly  more  for  us,  than 
we  can  do  for  ourselves.    Although  wise  pre- 
cepts and  holy  example  may  for  a  season  ap- 
pear to  be  unheeded,  and  wholesome  restraint 
to  be  spurned,  yet  the  witness  for  the  Truth  is 
in  the  heart,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  bear 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  right- 
ly-diiected  labour,  and  in  riper  years  the  child 
may  repent  of,  and  turn  from,  those  follies  of 
youth  against  which  the  influence  of  the  parent 
by  precept,  example,  and  restraint,  has  been 
steadily  and  faithfully  directed.    The  wilful- 
ness and  waywardness  of  that  unregenerate  and 
selfish  nature  which  is  opposed  to  the  meek- 
ness, and  gentleness  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Holy 
Jesus,  can  only  be  overcome  by  "  the  Grace  of 
God  which  bringeth  salvation,  and  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."    If  parents  are  not  made  partakers  ol 
the  bread  of  life  in  themselves,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  ihey  can  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The 
lessons  of  that  spirit  of  condescension  and  can- 
dour, which  would   make  children  in  their 
movements  and  views  subject  to  the  restraint 
of  those  who  may  have  the  authority  over 
them,  is  very  essential  to  their  future  well  be- 
ing, and  will  in   measure  prepare  them  for 
becoming  useful  members  of  Society,  suhject  to 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  its  discipline  and 
order,  by  a  departure  from  which,  some  have 
made  trouble  for  themselves  and  others. 


"  In  the  bloom  of  youth  no  ornament  is  so 
lovely  as  that  of  virtue,  nor  any  enjoyments 
equal  to  those  which  we  partake  of,  in  fully 
resigning  ourselves  to  the  Divine  will." — 
Woolman. 


It  is  most  surprising,  that  the  rage  for  Cali- 
fornia is  still  continued  with  scarcely  any 
abatement,  notwiihstanding  that,  to  say  the 
least,  five  out  of  six  of  the  adventurers  meet 
with  disappointment,  impoverishment,  or  death. 
Only  a  few  days  since  a  steamer  arrived  from 
thence,  at  New  York,  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, a  large  proportion  of  them  with  nearly 
exhausted  means,  and  not  a  few  penniless,  ab- 
solutely requiring  the  aid  of  voluntary  contri- 
bution to  enable  them  to  reach  their  respective 
homes.  But  the  accounts  from  time  to  tiir.e 
given  of  the  sufferings  and  mortality  attending 
ihe  overland  emigrants  to  that  country  in  quest 
of  gold,  are  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  de- 
ter every  thoughtful  and  prudent  person  from 
engaging  in  the  hazardous  attempt.  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  hundreds,  yea  thou- 
sands, of  those  who  have  unhappily  yielded  to 
tire  infatuation,  might  now  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comfort  and  ease,  had  they  been  satis- 
fied to  remain  on  their  farms  or  at  their  trades, 
limiting  their  wants  and  desires  to  such  re- 
compense as  frugality  and  industry  could 
hardly  fail  to  secure.  The  following  we  copy 
from  a  late  number  of  the  Germantown  Tele- 
graph : — 

A  Terrible  Picture! 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  great  suffer- 
ings of  the  overland  emigrants  to  California. 
The  following  statements  of  a  writer  in  the 
Sacramento  Transcript,  which  also  contains 
extracts  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Waldo,  who 
was  sent  out  with  succour — are  sufficient  to 
curdle  the  blood  in  our  veins.  The  writer  in 
the  Transcript  estimates  the  whole  amount  of 
emigration,  starting  from  the  Stales,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Men  50,000,  women  1000,  children  1200, 
wagons  14,000,  oxen  40,000,  cows  5000, 
horses  25,000,  mules  8000.  The  writer 
says  :  "  Of  these,  I  think,  that  not  more  than 
half  the  oxen,  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  mules,  and  not  so  many  as  one-fourth  of 
the  horses,  now  survive,  or  will  pass  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  And  the  late  owners — 
where  are  they  1  Most  of  them  are  beyond 
ihe  mountains  ;  thousands  of  them  in  a  desti- 
tute condition — a  starving  condition.  Hum- 
boldt river,  from  its  source  to  the  Sink,  will  be 
the  great  scene  of  suffering;  and  the  aid  that 
falls  short  of  the  Deseri,  will,  I  fear,  full  short 
of  a  majority  of  cases." 

The  writer  eslimaies  that  the  property  car- 
ried out  by  the  emigrants  was  worth  $12,000.- 
000,  of  which  not  "more  than  $2,000,000  will 
reach  California.  All  the  rest  is  consumed  or 
abandoned  on  the  road. 

Capt.  Waldo  writes  from  the  Great  Mea- 
dows, Humboldt  river,  Sept.  12th,  that  he  had 
met  many  who  had  given  up  lo  die ;  others 
I  without  food,  save  the  worn  out  horses  which 
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had  borne  them  thus  far  on  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. Some  were  living  on  dead  and  putrid 
horse  flesh — some  had  died  from  starvation. 
He  says  he  has  met  very  few  who  have  any 
provisions,  and  nearly  all  are  travelling  on 
foot,  their  horses  and  mules  having  given  out. 
No  one  now  thinks  of  gold — the  cry  is  for 
bread.  As  much  as  $700  has  been  offered  for 
a  cup  of  water,  and  refused  ! 

"  The  Indians  have  stolen  a  great  number 
of  the  emigrant  stock,  thereby  many  families 
have  been  fefl  from  four  to  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  settlements,  without  teams  or  means 
of  conveyance,  and  the  Indians  are  daily  grow- 
ing more  hostile  and  daring.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  day  passes,  that  there  are  not  more  or 
less  skirmishes  between  them  and  the  whites. 

"Many  women  are  on  the  road  with  fami- 
lies of  children,  who  have  lost  their  husbands 
by  cholera,  and  who  never  will  cross  the  moun- 
tains without  aid.  I  have  met  intelligent  pack- 
ers who  left  the  Missouri  river  on  the  1st  of 
July  ;  they  concur  in  the  statement,  that  there 
are  yet  twenty  thousand  back  of  the  desert, 
fifteen  thousand  of  whom  are  destitute  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions  ;  yet  the  period  of  the 
greatest  suffering  has  not  arrived." 

TEMPORARY  HOME. 

The  Managers  of  the  Temporary  Home  for 
C)loured  Children,  regret  that  in  their  short 
notice  last  week,  the  words  coloured  children 
were  omitted  by  mistake.  They  would  fur- 
ther add,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  take  such 
destitute  coloured  children  as  are  riot  objects 
for  the  Refuge,  and  not  being  orphans  cannot 
be  admitted  into  The  Shelter  ;  and  to  place 
them  out  as  soon  as  suitable  places  can  be  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Phila.,  Eleventh  mo.  1850. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-School at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day,  the  13lh  of  Twelfth 
month,  at  3  o'clock,  r.  m.  The  Committee  on 
Instruction  will  meet  on  the  same  day,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school 
on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  7th  of  the 
month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Eleventh  mo.  30th,  1850. 


The  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
America.  By  James  Bowden.  London  : 
C.  Gilpin.  1850. 

A  few  hundred  copies  of  the  1st  Part  of  the 
above  work  have  been  received,  and  are  for 
sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street. 

The  author  intends  to  issue  the  subsequent 
parts  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  months. 

The  contents  of  the  First  Part  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Preface. 

A  Map  of  the  English  North  American 
Colonies  in  1650. 

Chapter  I. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and 
Cabot.  The  expedition  of  Corlereal,  a  Portu- 
guese, to  North  America.  He  kidnaps  the 
Indians  for  slaves.  The  French  attempt  to 
form  colonies  under  Verazzani  and  Cartier. 
The  emigration  of  the  French  Huguenots  and 
Romanists.  The  Spaniards  endeavour  to  plant 
settlements  in  Florida,  under  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Narvaez,  Fernando  de  Soto,  and  Don  Pedro 
Melendez.  The  English,  under  Gilbert  and 
Raleigh,  attempt  to  establish  colonies  in  Caro- 
lina. The  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  settlers.  Disastrous  conflict  with 
the  Indians.  The  introduction  of  Negro  Sla- 
very. The  persecution  of  the  Puritans  in 
England.  James  I.  grants  them  a  charter  for 
a  province  in  New  England.  They  settle  at 
Plymouth.  The  Massachusetts  Company.  The 
religious  intolerance  of  the  Puritans  in  Ameri- 
ca. Their  character.  Their  persecutions  in 
Massachusetts.  Roger  Williams  is  exiled,  and 
forms  a  settlement  at  Providence.  Anne  Hut- 
chinson and  the  Antinomians  are  banished, 
and  establish  a  colony  on  Rhode  Island.  The 
persecution  and  banishment  of  the  Baptists  by 
the  Puritans.  The  colonization  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut.  The  Dutch  settle  at 
New  York.  The  Swedish  colony  of  Delaware. 
Maryland  colonized  by  Papists  and  others,  un- 
der Lord  Baltimore.  Carolina  and  its  govern- 
ment under  Locke's  "Constitutions;"  its 
success  under  John  Archdale,  a  Friend.  Re- 
capitulation.   Concluding  remarks. 

A  Map  of  the  Provinces  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  in  1680. 

Chapter  H. 
The  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  George 
Fox's  brief  narrative  respecting  it.  Mary 
Fisher  and  Anne  Austin  visit  B  irbadoes  and 
New  England.  Fac-simile  of  a  letter  from 
Mary  Fisher  to  George  Fox.  The  prejudice 
of  the  Puritans  against  Friends.  Mary  Fisher 
and  Anne  Austin  reach  Boston.  Their  trunks 
are  searched  for  Quaker  books.  A  special 
council  of  the  magistiates  of  Boston  convened. 
They  issue  an  order  for  ihe  imprisonment  and 
banishment  of  the  two  Friends.  Their  books 
are  burnt.  They  are  searched  as  witches. 
Are  banished,  and  sent  to  Batbadoes.  Letter 
of  Henry  Fell  to  Margaret  Fell,  from  Barba- 
does.  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Mary  Fisher  and 
Anne  Austin. 

Chapter  III. 
Eight  Ministers  of  the  Society  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton from  London.    Their  trunks  are  searched. 


They  are  committed  to  prison  and  sentenced 
to  banishment.  The  captain  who  brought 
them,  bound  over  to  take  them  back  to  Eng- 
land. The  magistrates  take  measures  to  le- 
galize their  persecuting  proceedings.  A  law 
is  enacted  for  banishing  Friends  from  the  col- 
ony of  Boston.  Nicholas  Upshal  testifies 
against  the  law.  He  is  arrested,  fined,  impri- 
soned, and  banished.  He  seeks  refuge  within 
the  colony  of  Plymouth,  and  winters  there.  Is 
banished  thence,  and  proceeds  to  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Chapter  IV. 
Mary  Dyer  and  Ann  Burden  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton from  London.  They  are  immediately  im- 
prisoned and  sentenced  to  banishment.  Ann 
Burden  is  sent  to  England.  Mary  Dyer  goes 
to  her  home  on  Rhode  Island.  Extract  from 
a  letter  of  Henry  Fell  to  Margaret  Fell.  Eleven 
Friends  in  the  ministry  feel  a  religious  call  to 
visit  New  England.  Their  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  passage.  Robert  Fowler,  a  Friend, 
offers  his  small  vessel  for  the  purpose.  Sails 
with  them  from  London.  His  narrative  of  the 
voyage.  Fac-simile  of  a  letter  from  W.  Rob- 
inson, one  of  the  martyrs  in  New  England, 
written  to  Margaret  Fell,  during  the  voyage. 
Five  of  the  Friends  land  at  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York.  The  others  proceed  to  Rhode 
Island.  John  Copeland's  letter  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Chapter  V. 
W.  Robinson  leaves  Rhode  Island  for  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Mary  Clark  goes  to  Bos- 
ton. Js  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and 
whipped.  John  Copeland  and  Christopher 
Holder  visit  Martha's  Vineyard.  Are  banish- 
ed from  that  island,  and  go  to  Sandwich.  Se- 
veral are  convinced  by  their  ministry.  They 
are  arrested,  sent  to  Plymouth,  and  finally 
banished  that  colony.  The  colonies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Plymouth  ineffectually  endea- 
vour to  influence  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Is- 
land to  banish  Friends.  J.  Copeland  and  C. 
Holder  leave  Rhode  Island  for  Massachusetts. 
Several  are  convinced  by  their  preaching  at 
Salem.  They  are  arrested  and  sent  prisoners 
to  Boston.  Are  whipped.  Several  of  the 
colonists  who  had  become  Friends  are  impri- 
soned. Richard  Doudney  travels  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts.  At  Boston  he  is 
imprisoned  and  whipped.  J.  Copeland,  C. 
Holder,  and  R.  Doudney,  give  forth  a  decla- 
ration of  their  Christian  faith.  The  rulers  at 
Boston  enact  a  more  severe  law  against 
Friends.  The  prisoners  there  are  cruelly 
scourged.  Their  release.  Humphrey  Nor- 
ton's travels  and  sufferings  in  New  England. 
W.  Brend  and  J.  Copeland  travel  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  The  authorities  at 
Plymouth  pass  a  law  against  Friends. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on 
First-day,  the  18th  ot  the  Eighth  month  last,  William 
Hicks,  an  overseer  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  the  6th  of  Eleventh 

month,  Elizabeth  J.,  wife  of  Lucas  Gillingham,  in 
the  41st  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Electrical  Houses— Curious  Electrical  Phe- 
nomena. 

The  following. pnper  by  Professor  Loomis, 
of  New  York  University,  will  be  read  wiih  in- 
terest by  many  of  the  leaders  of  "  The 
Friend."  Hud  the  remarkable  phenomena 
which  the  author  mentions,  and  the  eiuse  of 
which  lie  so  satisfactorily  explains,  been  ob- 
served in  the  earlier  and  more  (?)  superstitious 
ages,  doubtless  they  would  have  occasioned 
no  litile  terror  and  consternation,  and  accounts 
of  i heir  appearance,  of  course  much  exagge- 
rated, would  have  been  related  far  and  wide, 
and  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations, 
as  unquestionable  testimonies  to  supernatural 
agency.  What  would  then  have  been  looked 
upon  as  inexplicable,  except  as  the  workings 
of  evil  spirits  or  of  the  various  deities  with 
which  the  blind  and  supersiilious  imagination 
of  those  days  peopled  the  Lower  Regions,  or 
perhaps  as  the  souls  themselves,  rendered  visi- 
ble, of  the  departed  occupants  of  the  houses 
where  such  appearances  might  have  been  ob- 
served— what  would  thus  have  fed  the  super- 
stitious fears,  and  the  superstitious  faith  of  the 
people  in  those  less  scientific,  if  not  more  cre- 
dulous days,  is  now  coolly  and  calmly  dispos- 
ed of,  and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  mod- 
ern philosopher ;  and  the  occurrences  them- 
selves are  scarcely  heard  of  except  by  the 
readers  of  the  scientific  journals. 

LLN. 

"Within  the  last  few  years,  several  houses 
in  the  city  of  New  York  have  exhibited  elec- 
trical phenomena  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
For  months  in  succession  they  have  emitted 
sparks  of  considerable  intensity,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  snap.  A  stranger  on  entering  one 
of  these  electrical  houses,  in  attempting  to 
shake  hands  with  the  inmates,  receives  a  shock 
which  is  quite  noticeable  and  somewhat  un- 
pleasant. Ladies  in  attempting  to  kiss  euch 
other  are  saluted  by  a  spark.  A  spark  is  per- 
ceived whenever  the  hand  is  brought  near  to  the 


knob  of  a  door — the  gilded  frame  of  a  mirror 
— the  gas  pipes — or  any  Metallic  body — espe- 
cially when  this  body  communicates  freely 
with  the  earth.  In  one  house  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  a  child  in  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  knob  of  a  door  received  so 
severe  a  shock  that  it  ran  off  in  great  fright. 
The  ludy  of  the  house  in  approaching  the 
speaking  tube  to  give  orders  to  the  servants, 
received  a  very  unpleasant  shock  in  the  mouth, 
and  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the  elect i ici t y 
until  she  learned  first  to  touch  the  lube  with 
her  finger.  In  passing  from  one  parlour  to 
the  other,  if  she  chanced  to  step  upon  the  brass 
plate  which  served  as  a  slide  for  the  folding 
doors,  she  received  an  unpleasant  shock  in  the 
foot.  When  she  touched  her  finger  to  the 
chandelier  (the  room  was  lighted  with  gas  by 
a  chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling)  there 
appeared  a  brilliant  spark  and  a  snap  as  in 
the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  Jar  of  good  size. 
In  many  houses  the  phenomena  have  been  so 
remarkable  as  to  occasion  generaksurprise  and 
almost  alarm. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  several  cases 
of  this  kind,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  electricity  is  excited  by  the  friction  of 
the  shoes  of  the  inmates  upon  the  carpets  of 
the  house.  I  have  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment that  electricity  is  excited  by  the  friction 
of  leather  upon  woollen  cloth.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  stood  upon  an  insulating  stool,  and 
spreading  a  small  piece  of  carpeting  upon  a 
table  before  me,  rubbed  a  piece  of  leather  vig- 
orously upon  it,  and  then  bringing  the  leather 
near  the  cap  of  a  gold  leaf  electrometer,  the 
leaves  were  repelled  with  great  violence.  The 
electricity  of  the  leather  was  of  the  resinous 
kind.  Electricity  therefore  must  necessarily 
be  excited  whenever  a  person  walks  with  a 
shuffling  motion  across  a  carpet;  but  it  may 
be  thought  remarkable  that  the  electricity 
should  be  intense  enough  to  give  a  bright 
spark.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect  there 
must  be  a  combination  of  some  favourable 
circumstances. 

1.  The  carpet,  or  at  least  its  upper  surface, 
must  be  entirely  of  wool,  and  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, in  order  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  elec- 
tricity. So  far  as  1  have  had  opportunity  to 
judge,  I  infer  that  heavy  velvet  carpets  answer 
this  purpose  best.  Two  thicknesses  ol  lngrain 
carpeting  answer  very  well.  A  drugget  spread 
upon  an  Ingrain  carpet  yields  a  good  supply 
of  the  fluid.  The  effect  of  the  increased  thick- 
ness is  obviously  to  improve  the  insulartion  of 
the  carpet. 

2.  The  carpet  must  be  quite  dry,  and  also 
the  floor  of  the  room,  so  that  the  fluid  may  not 
be  conveyed  away  as  soon  as  it  is  excited. 
This  will  not  generally  be  the  case  except  in 
winter,  and  ia  rooms  which  are  habitually 


kept  quite  warm.  The  most  remarkable  cases 
which  I  have  heard  of  in  New  York  have  been 
of  close,  well-built  houses,  kept  very  warm  by 
lurnaces,  and  the  electricity  was  most  abun- 
dant in  very  cold  weather.  In  warm  weather, 
only  feeble  signs  of  electricity  are  obtained. 

3.  The  rubber,  that  is  the  shoe,  must  also 
he  dry,  like  the  carpet,  and  it  must  be  rubbed 
upon  the  carpet  somewhat  vigorously.  By 
skipping  once  or  twice  across  a  room  with  a 
shuffling  motion  of  the  feet,  a  person  becomes 
highly  charged,  and  then  upon  bringing  the 
knuckle  near  to  any  metallic  body,  particularly 
if  it  have  good  communication  with  the  earth, 
a  bright  spark  passes.  In  almost  any  room 
which  is  furnished  with  a  woollen  carpet,  and 
is  kept  tolerably  warm,  a  spark  may  thus  be 
obtained  in  winter — but  in  some  rooms,  the 
insulation  is  so  good  and  the  carpets  are  so 
electrical,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  across 
the  floor,  without  exciting  sufficient  electricity 
to  give  a  spark.  » 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  case  there  can  be 
but  very  little  friction  between  the  shoe  and 
carpet.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
rubber  is  applied  to  the  carpet  with  consider- 
able force,  being  aided  by  the.  whole  weight  of 
the  body,  so  that  a  slight  shuffling  of  the  feet 
acts  with  great  energy. 

In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  February,  1839,  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  a  leather  strap  connecting  the  drum 
of  a  Worsted  Mill,  which  gave  sparks  two 
inches  in  length,  and  charged  a  battery  in  a 
short  time.  The  strap  was  twenty-four  feet 
long,  six  inches  broad,  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  crossed  in  the  middle  between 
the  two  drums,  the  strap  forming  a  figure 
eight.  Here  then  was  considerable  friction, 
since  the  strap  made  one  hundred  revolutions 
in  a  minute. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for 
July,  1840,  is  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  lea- 
ther band  in  a  cottdn  factory,  which  exhibited 
strong  electrical  excitement. 

These  examples  show  that  leather  when 
subjected  to  considerable  friction  yields  an 
abundant  supply  of  electricity. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  for  December,  1840,  are 
mentioned  several  cases  of  individuals  who 
drew  sparks  of  electricity  from  a  coal  stove, 
and  from  a  common  grate.  I  consider  it  pro- 
bable that  in  those  cases  the  experimenter  was 
the  electrified  body,  and  not  the  stove  or  grate. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  grate  containing  burn- 
ing coals,  to  be  insulated,  so  as  to  retain  u 
charge  of  electricity  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  experimenter  was  insu- 
lated by  standing  upon  a  carpet  made  quite 
dry  by  a  winter  fire.. 
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From  the  Daily  News. 

Wonderful  Case. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  and 
published  by  Lea  &  Blanchard — ihe  July 
number — we  find  a  lull  account  of  one  of  those 
marvellous  surgical  cases — cases  of  tremen- 
dous injury  to  the  most  vital  organ,  Ibllowed 
by  unexpected  recovery  and  restoration  to 
perfect  health — which  every  one  feels  to  be  so 
incredible  per  se,  as  to  require  the  most  abso- 
lute and  overwhelming  proof  in  every  particu- 
lar before  yielding  belief. 

The  case  we  allude  to,  which  occurred  in 
New  England  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  was 
then  one  of  I  he  nine  days'  wonders  of  the 
press,  was  that  of  a  man  who,  by  a  premature 
explosion  while  blasting  rocks,  had  a  large  bar 
ol  iron  driven  through  his  head — clear  through, 
traversing  face  and  brain — wiihout  being  kill- 
ed  on  the  spot,  or,  indeed,  seeming  to  be  very 
unusually  harmed  thereby.  The  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  has,  for  its 
initial  article,  a  full,  complete,  and  authentic 
history  of  the  case,  from  the  time  when  it  oc- 
curred on  the  13th  of  September,  1848,  up  to 
January  of  the  present  year,  when  the  patient 
visited  Boston,  and  was  examined  by  various 
medical  bodies  and  distinguished  practitioners, 
including  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Harvard  University,  by  whom 
the  description  is  contributed  to  the  Journal. 
The  paper  includes  the  official  statements  of 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Williams,  of  Northfield,  Ver- 
mont, who  first  saw  the  patient,  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Harlow,  of  Cavendish,  who  attended  him 
throughout  the  whole  case  ;  as  well  as  certifi- 
cates from  Joseph  Adams,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  minister  Joseph  Freeman,  who 
were  witnesses  personally  conversant  with  the 
facts.  It  is  altogether  so  amazing  a  case,  so 
perfectly  authenticated  in  all  particulars,  and 
of  an  interest  so  far  above  all  mere  technical 
or  professional  interest,  that  we  think  we  can 
do  no  better  than  condense  its  leading  features 
for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

The  sufferer  in  the  case,  Phineas  P.  Gage, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  "shrewd  and  in- 
telligent," a  contractor  or  head-workman  on 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad,  had 
charged  with  gunpowder  a  hole  drilled  in  the 
xock,  and  directed  his  assistant  to  fill  in  the 
sand;  supposing  which  done,  he  dropped  his 
tamping-iron  into  the  hole. to  drive  the  sand 
home.  It  happened,  however,  through  some 
inadvertence,  that  the  sand  had  not  been  pour- 
ed in  ;  and  the  iron  striking  fire  upon  the  rock, 
the  powder  was  inflamed  and  the  accident  pro- 
duced, by  the  iron  being  blown  out  like  a  ram- 
rod shot  from  a  gun.  The  tamping-iron  was 
n  round  rod  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  taper- 
ing 10  a  point  at  the  top,  and  weighing  thirteen 
and  a  quarter  pounds.  The  whole  of  this  im- 
mense weight  and  length,  this  bar  or  bludgeon 
of  iron,  was  driven  through  Gage's  face  and 
biain,  as  he  stooped  over  the  hole  in  the  act 
of  tamping  the  sand.  It  struck  him  on  the 
left  cheek  just  behind  and  below  the  mouth, 
ascended  into  the  brain  behind  the  left  eye, 
passed  from  the  skull,  which  it  shattered  and 


raised  up,  "  like  an  inverted  funnel,"  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  inches  in  every  direction 
around  the  wound,  flew  through  the  air,  and 
was  picked  up  by  the  workmen,  "covered 
with  blood  and  brains,"  several  rods  behind 
where  he  stood.  Gage,  who  was  also  more 
or  less  scorched,  was  prostrated,  apparently 
less  by  the  blow  of  the  iron  than  the  force 
of  the  explosion.  He  fell  on  his  back,  gave 
a  few  convulsive  twitches  of  the  extremi- 
ties, but  "spoke  in  a  few  minutes."  His  men 
placed  him  in  an  ox-cart,  in  which  he  rode 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  his  lodgings,  sitting 
erect ;  got  out  of  the  cart  himself,  and  with  but 
little  assistance  ;  walked  to  the  piazza  and  af- 
terwards up  stairs,  talking  rationally  to  the 
physicians,  and  giving  them  a  clearer  account 
of  the  accident  than  his  friends  could ;  occa- 
sionally vomiting  up  blood,  the  effort  of  which 
caused  hemorrhage  from  the  wound,  with  the 
actual  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  The  left  eye  was  dull 
and  glassy,  but  was  sensible  to  the  impression 
of  light.    Gage  bore  his  sufferings  with  heroic 
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fortitude,  telling  Dr.  Williams,  "here  is  busi- 
ness enough  for  you,"  and  expressing  to  Dr. 
Harlow  the  hope  that  "  he  was  not  much 
hurt." 

Of  course,  it  forms  no  part  of  our  intention 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  treatment  and 
management  of  the  case,  which  was  not  varied 
by  any  circumstances  of  interest  to  persons 
not  of  the  medical  profession.  We  merely 
note,  generally,  that  for  the  first  ten  days 
everything  went  on  well  ;  Gage  "being,  with 
some  intervals  of  natural  delirium  from  fever, 
pretty  rational  and  hopeful  ;  that  at  the  close 
of  this  period  he  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye, 
and  lay  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  a  semi-coma- 
tose state,  or  partial  stupor ;  that  he  then  be- 
gan to  improve  in  body  and  mind  ;  was,  within 
two  months,  walking  about  the  street,  in  defi- 
ance of  instructions,  suffered  a  relapse  in  con- 
sequence, and,  finally,  being  recovered  from 
this,  was  in  the  tenth  week  free  from  pain,  and 
rapidly  convalescing. 

"The  leading, feature  of  this  case,"  says 
Prof.  Bigelow,  "  is  its  improbability.  A  phy- 
sician who  holds  in  his  hands  a  crowbar,  three 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  more  than  thirteen 
pounds  in  weight,  will  not  readily  believe  that 
it  has  been  driven  with  a  crash  through  the 
brain  of  a  man  who  is  still  able  to  walk  off, 
talking  with  composure  and  equanimity  of  the 
hole  in  his  head."  Prof.  B.,  who  justly  de- 
scribes the  case  as  one  "  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  surgery,"  says  that  he  was 
"  at  first  wholly  skeptical,  but  that  he  was 
personally  convinced."  Gage,  as  we  said, 
visited  Boston  in  January,  and  was  for  some 
time  under  the  professor's  observation,  who 
had  his  head  shaved  and  a  cast  taken  ;  which, 
with  the  tamping  iron,  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College. 
At  that  lime  the  wounds  were  perfectly  healed, 
the  only  vestiges  of  the  accident  being  blind- 
ness, and  an  unnatural  prominence  of  the  left 
eye,  with  paralysis  of  the  lids — a  scar  on  the 
cheek,  and  another  on  the  skull,  showing  the 
irregular  elevation  of  a  piece  of  bone,  "  about 
the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand," — and,  be- 
hind it,  an  irregular  and  deep  hollow,  several 


inches  in  length,  beneath  which,  the  pulsations 
of  the  brain  are  perceptible.  "  Taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,"  says  Prof. 
Bigelow,  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pre- 
sent is  not  the  most  remarkable  history  of  in- 
jury to  the  brain  which  has  ever  been  record- 
ed." This  is  unquestionably  true;  but  consi- 
dering the  little  real  injury  caused  by  the 
passage  of  a  tamping-iron  through  P.  P.  Gage's 
head,  the  wonder  is,  that  a  pistol  bullet — a 
buckshot — or  even  a  little  needle — can  do  so 
much  execution  on  the  heads  of  other  people. 


The  New  Work-House  on  BlackwelVs  Is~ 
land. — The  corner  stone  was  recently  laid  by 
the  ten  Governors.  The  system  now  to  be 
adopted  is  new,  and  certainly  promises  great 
and  useful  results.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
says: — An  existing  Act  of  the  Legislature 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Alms-house  to  send  all  paupers  connected  with 
that  institution,  capable  of  performing  labour, 
to  the  work-house.  The  Governors  are  also 
empowered  to  dispose  in  like  manner  of  all 
persons  willing  to  be  so  committed,  and  ma- 
gistrates may  send  to  the  same  place,  such 
paupers  as  may  apply  to  them,  or  who  may 
be  committed  as  vagrants.  In  order  that  the 
comparatively  innocent  may  not  be  contami- 
nated by  the  example  of  the  more  hardened 
and  confirmed  offenders,  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  resorted  to  ;  and  to  extend  all  possible 
encouragement  to  those  who  may  become  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  of  this  institution,  an  ac- 
count is  opened  with  its  inmates,  in  which  they 
are  charged  with  the  expense  of  their  board 
and  maintenance,  and  credited  with  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  their  labour.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  they  are  to 
receive  whatever  balance  is  found  due  to  them. 
In  numerous  instances,  persons  discharged 
have  already  received  considerable  sums  as  an 
equivalent  for  services  rendered.  From  a  re- 
turn to  the  superintendent,  for  the  week  end- 
ing October  25th,  it  appears  that  221  persons 
were  employed,  and  1178  days  of  labour  per- 
formed, chiefly  by  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
bakers,  common  labourers,  &c.  During  the 
same  time,  126  barrels  of  wheat  and  6  of  rye 
flour,  forming  11,791  loaves  of  bread,  were 
consumed  by  the  inmates  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

The  building  will  be  constructed  of  granite, 
and  will  present  a  front  equal  to  750  feet  in 
extent,  facing  the  ciiy.  The  architect's  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  building  is  $138,000. 
This  is  the  first  building  of  the  kind  in  Ame- 
rica, but  a  house  of  refuge,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, designed  by  the  same  architect,  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  Baltimore. 


The  Wyandots. — A  Baltimore  paper  says, 
We  have  been  informed  from  the  Indian 
Bureau  at  Washington,  that  the  Wyandot 
tribe  of  Indians  to  whom  some  assistance  was 
formerly  extended  by  the  Quakers,  and  who 
subsequently  removed  from  their  residence  at 
Sandusky,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  into  the  coun- 
try between  the  Missouri  and  Kanzas  rivers, 
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had  concluded  to  relinquish  their  nationality, 
and  to  hold  their  property  hercafier  in  seve- 
rally ;  and  furthermore  had  requested  to  be 
admitted  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  added,  and  our  readers  will  re- 
joice to  hear  it,  that  the  Wyandot  people 
have  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to 
he  capable,  generally,  of  managing  their 
own  affairs,  and  are  qualified  and  calculated 
to  become  useful  cilizens — <i  large  portion  of 
them  being  already  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  accordance  with  these  views, 
their  several  requests  were  acceded  to  by  the 
government,  and  these  Indians  have  been 
adopted  as  cilizens  of  the  United  Slates. 


ELLEN  H'CARTT. 

Testimony  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning' our  dear  Friend  Ellen  M'Carty. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Moses  and  Jane 
Roberts,  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Catlawissa,  [in  Pennsyl- 
vania,] and  at  that  lime  members  of  Exeter 
Monthly  Meeiing.  Her  father  dying  when 
she  was  quite  young,  she  was  left  under  the 
care  of  her  widowed  mother  and  other  branches 
of  the  family,  in  a  situation  not  very  favour- 
able for  li'erary  or  religious  instruction  ;  yet 
during  this  period  she  appeared  to  be  preserved 
in  a  slate  of  innocency  and  tenderness  of 
spirit. 

In  the  year  1799  she  was  united  in  marri- 
age with  Joel  M-Carty,  a  member  of  Muncy 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  soon  after  removed  with 
her  husband  to  Elklands,  [in  Pennsylvania,] 
where  a  small  settlement  ol  Friends  was  then 
forming  within  the  limits  of  this  meeiing. 

In  this  retired  situation,  very  much  secluded 
from  the  busy  scenes  of  lile,  and  subjected  to 
many  of  the  privations  attendant  on  the  settle- 
ment of  new  countries,  her  mind  became  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  seek- 
ing those  treasures  which  neither  moth  nor 
rust  can  corrupt. 

Under  these  renewed  exercises  she  often 
expressed  the  concern  she  felt  on  account  of 
their  not  having  a  meeting  for  worship,  and 
encouraged  her  Friends  to  unite  in  making 
application  for  an  indulged  meeting,  which 
was  granted  them  in  1816. 

She  was  very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  though  frequently  hav- 
ing to  press  through  many  dillicullies  and 
hardships  in  the  performance  of  this  important 
duly  ;  often  speaking  of  the  sweet  peace  she 
was  at  times  permitted  to  experience,  when 
sitting  in  their  little  silent  meetings  ;  and  en- 
couraged Iter  own  family  and  friends  not  to 
sufFei  any  worldly  business  so  to  engross  their 
attention  as  to  prevent  them  from  a  regular 
attendance. 

Having  thus  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
the  excellency  of  his  government,  and  by 
yielding  to  the  manifestations  of  grace  in  her 
own  heart,  she  became  qualified  to  invite 
oi hers  to  corne,  taste  and  see,  that  the  Lord  is 
good. 

Though  her  literary  acquirements  were  very 
limited,  she  was  enabled  in  her  public  ministry 


to  express  herself  in  clear  and  impressive  lan- 
gua  j»e. 

Her  early  communications  carried  with  them 
an  evidence  that  (hey  were  from  that  Anoint- 
ing which  alone  can  qualify  for  true  Gospel 
ministry  ;  and  in  the  year  181!)  were  approved 
by  the  Quarierly  Meeiing  of  Ministers  and 
Elders. 

By  closely  following  the  leadings  of  the  true 
Shepherd,  she  became  a  lively  and  acceptable: 
minister  ;  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  as  set 
forth  in  the  approved  writings  of  our  early 
Friends  ;  and  opposed  to  all  speculative  views 
and  unprofitable  theories.  She  bore  a  failhful 
testimony  against  the  unsound  views  of  Elias 
[licks  and  his  followers,  being  frequently  led 
in  her  Communications  to  express  her  full  be- 
lief in  the  authenticity  and  Divine  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  divinity  and 
offices  of  our  blessed  Saviour  as  therein  set 
forth. 

She  several  times  visited  the  families  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  a  service  for  which  she  was 
well  qualified;  frequently  administering  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  those  present. 

With  the  approbation  of  her  Friends,  in 
1S30,  she  performed  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to 
the  meetings  composing  Farmington  and  Sci- 
pio  Quarterly  Meetings,  [in  the  State  of  New 
York,]  and  to  those  of  Friends  in  Upper 
Canada. 

Although  domestic  duties  necessarily  claim- 
ed much  of  her  time,  having  a  large  family  of 
children,  yet  these  seldom  prevented  her  from 
attending  to  the  calls  of  duty. 

Christian  love  so  warmed  her  heart  towards 
the  whole  human  family,  that  she  was  a  truly 
sympathizing  friend  to  the  afflicted  in  body  or 
mind.  The  last  few  years  of  her  lile  were 
much  spent  in  visit ing  and  nursing  ihe  sick; 
frequently  having  to  endure  many  hardships 
and  privations  w  hen  attending  on  the  poor  and 
remotely  situated  families  of  her  neighbour- 
hood. And  while  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  body,  she  was  ever  mindful  of  that  more 
precious  part,  the  immortal  soul  ;  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  their  minds  unto  Christ  Jesus,  as 
the  only  hope  and  means  of  salvation. 

In  the  last  meeting  she  attended,  the  day 
before  she  was  taken  ill,  she  spoke  of  the 
shortness  of  time  to  some  present,  and  encour- 
aged those  who  might  remain  a  little  longer, 
to  greater  diligence  in  the  attendance  of  their 
religious  meetings. 

From  the  first  of  her  sickness,  she  was  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  she  should  not  reco- 
ver, and  was  much  engaged  in  fervent  suppli- 
cation to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  preserve  her  in  patient  resigna- 
tion to  his  blessed  and  holy  will. 

The  evening  before  her  close,  being  asked 
if  she  would  like  to  see  her  physician,  she 
calmly  replied,  "  No  !  there  will  be  a  change 
before  morning;"  and  soon  after  requested  her 
children  might  be  sent  for;  some  of  whom 
resided  a  few  miles  distant. 

On  their  arrival,  her  powers  of  speech  had 
so  failed,  that  she  could  say  little  more  than 
"  I  have  told  you  the  truth  before ;"  and  in  a 
few  minutes  quietly  passed  away  on  the  20th 


day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1844,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  her  age. 


From  Ihe  Westminster  Review. 

Memoirs  of  William  Pcun. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
William  Penn.  By  Thomas  Ct.arkson, 
M.  A.  With  a  Preface,  bv  W.  E.  Forsler. 
London  :  C.  Gilpin.  1849. 

Clarkson's  '  Memoirs  of  William  Penn'  is 
a  work  now  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of  biog- 
raphy, and  the  life  of  Penn  is  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  that  but.  liitle  could  be  found  for 
the  critic  of  to-day  to  notice  in  this  volume, 
were  it  not  for  the  copious  Preface  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Forster.  This  gentleman  appears 
to  refute  in  a  neat  and  masterly  maimer  the 
aspersions  cast  oh  t he  character  of  Penn  by 
that  most  amusing,  most  pungent,  most  roman- 
tic of  historians,  Thomas  B  ibington  Macaulay. 
Novelists  and  essayists  are,  as  a  ru'e,  bad  his- 
torians. The  admirable  limner  of  Edward 
Waverley  proved  himself  but  a  sorry  historian 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. The  brilliant  fancy  which  could  depict 
in  glowing  colours  an  imaginary  hero,  abso- 
lutely distorted  the  figure  of  a  short,  thick-set, 
hard-headed,  self-willed,  far-sighted,  and  ener- 
getic piece  of  mortality  like  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon ;  whose  deeds,  whether  viewed  with 
approbation  or  censure,  are  so  many  stern, 
dry,  registered  facts,  engraved  on  adamant  for 
the  teaching  of  all  posterity. 

It  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  trace 
the  circumstances  of  the  early  association  of 
the  Macaulays — father  and  son — with  ihe  So- 
ciety of  Friends  ;  to  enter  into  the  detai's  of  a 
contested  election  for  Edinburgh,  in  which  tho 
said  "  Friends"  took  an  unusually  active  part ; 
in  which  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  suffer- 
ed an  ignominious  defeat,  it  was  said,  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  said 
"  Friends  ;"  still  less  shall  we  attempt  to  trace 
any  connexion  between  Ibis  defeat  and  the 
curiously  elaborate  and  most  painfully  caustic 
attack  which  Thomas  Babinglon  Macaulay 
now  makes  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  through 
one  of  their  members,  whose  memory  has  ever 
been  cherished  by  that  Society  with  the  fond- 
est marks  of  approbation  and  esteem.  We 
shall  deal  only  with  the  details  before  us,  and 
that  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  permit. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  attack  on  William  Penn 
does  not  consist  simply  of  a  few  heavy  accu- 
sations' and  an  accompanying  censure.  Perm's 
supposed  infamy  is  introduced  lo  the  notice 
of  the  reader  with  a  show  of  great  reluctance; 
and  after  the  preliminary  flourish  —  which  we 
proceed  to  give  entire — ihe  render  is  long 
kept  in  suspense,  before  a  definite  charge  is 
made  :  in  fact,  wo  can  readily  believe  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  would  infinitely  prefer  that  the 
reader  should  adopt  his  generalizations,  rather 
than  test  the  validity  of  his  facls. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  at  the  first  mention  of  Penn's 
name,  says  : — 

"  To  speak  ihe  whole  truth  concerning  him, 
[William  Penn,]  is  a  task  which  requires  some 
courage  ;  for  he  is  rather  a  mythical  than  a 
historical  person.    Rival  nations  and  hostile 
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seels  hiive  agreed  in  canonizing  him.  Ens? 
laiul  is  proud  of  his  name.  A  great  common- 
wealth beyond  the  Atlantic  regards  him  with 
n  reverence  similar  to  that  which  the  Atheni- 
ans fell  for  Theseus,  and  the  Romans  for 
Quirinus.  The  respectable  society  of  which 
lie  was  a  member,  honours  him  as  an  apostle. 
By  pious  men  of  other  persuasions  he  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  bright  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue.  Meanwhile  admirers  of  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  have  sounded  his  praises.  The  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  pardon- 
ed what  they  regarded  as  his  superstitious 
fancies,  in  consideration  of  his  contempt  for 
priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan  benevolence, 
impartially  extended  to  all  races  and  to  all 
creeds.  His  name  has  thus  become,  through- 
out all  civilized  countries,  a  synonyme  for  pro- 
bity and  philanthropy.  Nor  is  this  reputation 
altogether  unmerited.  Penn  was,  without 
doubt,  a  man  of  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  a  fervent 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
On  one  or  two  points  of  high  importance,  he 
had  notions  more  correct  than  were  in  his  day 
common,  even  among  men  of  enlarged  minds  ; 
and  as  the  proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  pro- 
vince, which,  being  almost  uninhabited  when 
it  came  into  his  possession,  afforded  a  clear 
field  for  moral  experiments,  he  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  being  able  to  carry  his  theo- 
ries into  practice  without  any  compromise, 
and  yet  without  any  shock  to  existing  institu- 
tions. He  will  always  be  mentioned  with 
honour  as  the  founder  of  a  colony,  who  did 
not,  in  his  dealings  with  a  savage  people, 
abuse  the  strength  derived  fiom  civilization, 
and  as  a  lawgiver,  who,  in  an  age  of  persecu- 
tion, made  religious  liberty  the  corner-stone  of 
a  polity.  But  his  writings  and  his  life  furnish 
abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
strong  sense.  He  had  no  skill  in  reading  the 
characters  of  others.  His  confidence  in  per- 
sons less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him  into 
great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm 
lor  one  great  principle  sometimes  impelled  him 
to  violate  other  great  principles  which  he  ought 
to  have  held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  integrity 
altogether  proof  against  the  temptations  to 
which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splendid  and  po- 
lite, but  deeply  corrupted  society,  with  which 
he  now  mingled.  The  whole  court  was  in  a 
ferment  with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  in- 
trigues of  ambition.  The  traffic  in  honours, 
places,  and  pardons,  was  incessant.  It  was 
natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily  seen  at  the 
palace,  and  who  was  known  to  have  free  ac- 
cess to  majesty,  should  be  frequently  impor- 
tuned to  use  his  influence  for  purposes  which 
a  rigid  morality  must  condemn.  The  integri- 
ty of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against  obloquy  and 
persecution  ;  but  now,  attacked  by  royal 
smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the  insin- 
uating eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of  vete- 
ran diplomatists  and  courtiers,  his  resolution 
began  to  give  way.  Titles  and  phrases, 
against  which  he  had  often  borne  his  testimo- 
ny, dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his 
pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  nothing  worse  than  such  compliances  with 
the  fashions  of  the  world.  Unhappily,  it  can- 
not be  concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in 


some  transactions  condemned  not  merely  by 
the  rigid  code  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed, but  by  the  general  sense  of  all  honest 
men." — Macaulaifs  History  of  England,  vol. 
i.  p.  507. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  eloquent  and 
somewhat  rhapsodical  condemnation  of  a  man 
whom  the  world  has  been,  it  seems,  ignoranlly 
regarding  with  admiration  almost  approaching 
to  reverence,  the  author  was  bound  to  afford 
something  i ike  proof.  And  he  has  attempted 
to  do  this;  but  the  proof  bears  no  more  just 
proportion  to  the  preliminary  announcement, 
than  did  the  "  ridiculus  mus,"  in  the  fable  of 
"The  Mountain  in  Labour,"  to  the  premoni- 
tory throes.  However,  our  readers  shall  not 
be  required  to  take  our  assertion  upon  trust ; 
for  we  invite  them  to  try  the  matter  for  them- 
selves. But  before  we  enter  upon  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  as  well  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers a  brief  sketch  of  the  previous  career  of 
William  Penn,  and  to  explain  the  origin  of  his 
connexion  with  the  court  of  James  1 1.,  as  much 
depends  upon  this  explanation. 

In  this  summary  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  early  religious  im- 
pressions which  ultimately  led  Penn  to  re- 
nounce the  advantages  of  binh  and  station, 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
to  become  a  member  of  that  despised  and  per- 
secuted body  of  protestant  dissenters  called 
Quakers  ;  of  whom,  at  the  accession  of  James 
11.,  there  were  no  fewer  than  1,400  incarce- 
rated in  the  various  prisons  of  England  (up- 
wards of  200  being  women),  and  of  whom 
Penn  himself,  when  stating  their  wrongs  to 
the  Parliament  of  1679,  said  that  they  had 
been  as  the  "common  whipping-stock  of  the 
kingdom  ;  all  laws  had  been  let  loose  upon 
i hem,  as  if  the  design  had  been  not  to  reform, 
but  to  destroy  them." 

William  Penn,  as  is  well  known,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  honourable  fami- 
ly— a  family  "respectable  both  in  point  of 
character  and  independence,  as  early  as  the 
first  public  records  notice  it."  Among  his 
ance-stors,  bearing  the  same  name,  were  some 
who  lived,  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  at  the 
village  of  Pp^n,  in  Buckinghamshire;  and 
from  these  Penns  came  the  Penns  of  Penn's 
Lodge,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  edge  of  B ra- 
don Forest.  William,  one  of  this  latter  family, 
was  father  to  Giles  Penn,  who  was  a  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  for  some  time  held  the 
office  of  English  Consul  in  the  Mediterranean. 
His  son,:William  Penn  (father  of  the  Quaker), 
followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  be- 
came a  distinguished  naval  officer.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  commanded  the  fleet  sent  by 
Cromwell  against  Hispaniola  ;  and  aNiough 
the  expedition  failed,  the  cause  of  failure  was, 
for  once,  laid  upon  the  right  shoulders,  for 
Col.  Venables  was  recognized  as  the  author  of 
the  miscarriage.  After  the  restoration,  Penn 
commanded  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
memorable  action  against  the  Dutch,  under 
Admiral  Opdam,  in  Hi65;  and  contributed  so 
much  to  the  victory,  that  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles  11.,  and  was  ever  afier  received  at 
court  with  all  the  marks  of  private  friendship. 
And  although  not  more  than  forty-nine  years 
of  age  at  his  death,  he  had  held,  during  his 


short  career,  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  connected  with  his  profession,  as  well 
as  other  appointments  of  high  honour  and 
trust. 

His  only  son,  William,  might  thus  be  said 
to  have  been  born  to  greatness.  At  the  early 
age  of  eleven  years,  however,  while  still  at  the 
grammar  school  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  he  is 
reported  to  have  first  experienced  those  reli- 
gious impressions  which  exercised  so  marked 
an  influence  on  his  future  life.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  Christ's  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, as  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  there  not 
only  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  college 
exercises,  but  excelled  in  manly  sports,  and 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  ihe  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  University. 

(To  he  continued.) 


"The  more  fully  our  lives  are  conformable 
to  the  will  of  God,  the  better  it  is  for  us." — 
Woolman. 


Selected. 

FLEASTJRE  AND  DUTY. 

I  do  not  love  the  world  ;  I  fain  would  seek 
Some  peaceful  solitude,  where  I  might  spend 
My  days  in  blest  retirement, — in  a  clime 
Where  winter  never  comes,  and  where  the  woods 
Are  ever  verdant. 

In  a  lonely  vale, 
Between  two  lofty  mountains  crowned  with  trees, 
And  here  and  there  a  giant  precipice 
Raising  its  brow  lo  heaven  ;  beneath  its  shade 
A  genlle  fount  should  play,  then  form  a  stream 
Meandering  through  the  valley,  flinging  round 
Its  crystal  spray,  or  murm'ring  mid  the  woods. 

A  cell  I'd  build, 
Beneath  a  cluster  of  pomegranate  trees; 
Oninge  and  tamarind,  too,  with  jessamine, 
And  ivy  and  acacia  should  entwine 
Their  mingled  branches.    There  my  fav'rite  bird, 
The  tuneful  oriole,  would  make  her  nest, 
And  at  the  dawn  with  music  bid  me  rise, 
To  tend  my  flowerets. 

If  there  yet  be  bliss 
Dwelling  on  earth,  say,  would  it  not  be  found 
In  some  such  scene  as  this  ?    Melhinks  it  were 
Less  loneJy  far  to  be  surrounded  thus 
By  streams,  and  flowers,  and  rocks,  and  woods,  and 
birds, 

Than  mingling  with  the  busy  multitude, 
Passing  down  life  as  in  a  troubled  dream. 
Let  others  seek  for  pleasure  where  they  may, 
I  find  it  in  seclusion. 

Yes  ;  be  this 

My  pleasure,  not  my  choice  ;  for  'twas  not  Thine, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth!    When  Thou  wast  on  earth, 
Thine  was  a  lile  of  pain,  and  grief  and  toil ; 
Yet,  whereso'er  Thy  blessed  lootsteps  came, 
Sorrow  and  sighing  fled  before  Thy  face, 
As  clouds  before  the  sun. 

The  dead  were  raised  lo  life,  the  lepers  cleansed, 
The  lame  did  bound  even  as  the  mountain  hart, 
The  blind  received  their  sight,  the  deaf  did  hear, 
And  lire  poor  mule  brake  lorth  ia  songs  of  joy, 
For  his  deliverance. 

Saviour  !  Thou  didst  come  ! 
Unto  the  meek,  tidings  of  joy  to  biing  ; 
The  broken-hearled  penitent  lo  heal; 
And  freedom  to  the  captive  to  proclaim; 
To  comfort  all  who  mourn. 

And  when  at  length, 
Thy  glorious  mission  was  accomplished  here, 
Thou  didst,  Thyself,  a  spotless  sacrifice, 
Willingly  offer  up!    Thou,  to  atone  lor  sin, 
The  guiltless  for  the  guilty,  on  the  cross 
Didst  bleed  and  die. 
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lariour  !  for  our  ensfcmple  Thou  wast  set, 
rh»t  we  in  thy  blesl  path  should  follow  on. 
Tien  lei  me,  in  my  earthly  pilgrimage, 
leek  not  the  ewo  seclusion  Bwcel  affords ; 
ri*  bin  a  pleasing  bower  upon  the  wayside, 
\>  lure  my  footsteps  from  the  narrow  path, 
V'here  duty  leads  us  to  the  bettor  land — 
>ur  destined  home. 

Then  be  it  ever  mine 
Y>  toil,  even  in  the  noontide's  sultry  beams  ; 
"o  wipe  swav  the  tear  from  sorrow's  eye  ; 
'a  break  the  fetters  of  the  opprcss'd  ; 
V>  soothe  the  mourning  heart;  bo  this  my  choice 
'or  Saviour,  it  was  Thine. 


For  '*  The  Friend." 
CAUTERSKILL  CREEK. 

)h,  many  a  stream  of  an  icy  cold  fountain, 
lushing-  out  pure  front  the  Catskill  mountain, — 
lis  flood  on  the  Caulerskill  brook  bestowelh, 
ks  it  murmuring  tails,  or  whispering-  floweth, — 
Viiese  forest  trees  shade,  or  the  raspberry  bushes, 
in  open  veil  spread  by  its  sunlighted  gushes. 
From  lakes  which  have  gathered  the  rock  springs' 
clear  treasure, 
t  starts  with  a  low  sweet  murmur  of  pleasure  ; 
tippling  with  joy, — though  the  leaf  covered  branches, 
\eep  from  its  bosom  the  bright  sunny  glances; 
t  gathers  up  streamlets,  the  clouds'  crystal  daugh- 
ters,— 

Vnd  beareth  right  cheerily  onward  its  waters, 
iuon  finds  the  sunshine,  where  man  is  its  neigh- 
bour, 

Vho  felled  the  old  forest  by  hope-lightened  labour ; 
'hen  sparkling  o'er  stones,  to  the  mill-dam  it  flow- 
eth,— 

'ills  up  its  basin,  and  over  it  goeth, 
Vhirls  on  the  wheel,  of  its  work  maketh  pleasure  ; 
'hen  prattles  on  with  a  livelier  measure, 
plashing  and  whirling  the  loose  rocks  among, 
)ver  increasing  the  depth  of  its  song, 
low,  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm  it  sweepeth, — 
lear  o'er  the  precipice  joyously  leapclh  ; — 
'own  on  the  rocky  floor  dasheth  beneath, — 
jivermore  spreading  a  while  misty  wreath; — 
Ivermore  lilting  a  far  sounding  voice; — 
■vermore  seeming  in  might  to  rejoice. 
Deep  the  abyss  which  its  waters  have  rounded, — 
here  from  creation  its  fall-song  has  sounded, 
'is  walled  in  by  rock,  which  its  mist  ever  laveth, — 
'is  crowned  by  the  mountain  whose  green  forest 
waveth. 

)y  thrills  the  gazer,  although  he  may  shrink, 
s  downward  he  look-:  from  the  chasm's  sheer  brink; 
nd  when  from  the  d.-pth,  his  eye  takes  in  the  whole, 
here  is  wonder  and  awe  in  his  gladness  of  soul, 
'is  a  wide  amphitheitre  hewn  in  the  stone, — 
he  work  of  Ins  God  and  the  waters  alone, 
ght  from  the  clitf  where  it  beetles  o'erhead, — 
i  the  basin  of  foam  on  the  deep  rocky  bed; — 
n  arc  of  bright  water,  with  mist  fringe  of  snow, 
nds  the  streamlet  above,  to  the  streamlet  below.' 
i,  here  in  the  wilderness  fed  by  the  showers, 
ish  the  soft  waters  with  rock-wasting  powers; 
jre  in  the  wilderness,  'neath  the  old- trees, 
ermore  pour  they  high  praise  on  the  breeze ; — 
aging  to  God  with  a  deep  solemn  voice  ; — 
I  ling  the  wood-echoes  round  to  rejoice, 
and  the  response  they  have  evermore  found, — 
■ho  to  echo  still  circles  it  round  ; 
sbakes  the  old  forest,  the  mountain  that  shades, — 
ie  dark  gulf  beneath  with  sweet  chorus  invades; 
id  down  the  ravine  they  have  cleft  by  their  tides, — 
e  voice  ot  their  worship  forever  abides. 
<\  child  of  the  mist  and  of  sunny  bright  rays, — 
e  peace. promise  Bow  bends  its  circle  of  praise, 
hen  clear  from  the  depth  of  his  azure  arched  home, 
>e  sun  looks  in  light  on  the  water  and  foam  ; 
.en,  oft  the  grey  rock-wall,  the  green  forest  leaves, 
is  token  of  glory  and  worship  receives. 

It  'tis  not  in  sunshine  and  brightness  alone, 
is  stream  of  the  wilderness,  praise  maketh  known; 
r  e'en  from  the  tempest  it  gathers  new  powers, — 
d  its  Praise-Hymn  swells  loudest  in  stormiest 
showers. 


Si)  worship  and  praise  may  the  Christian  employ, 
When  God  pours  upon  him  the  sunshine  of  joy  ; 
Yet  thankfulness  still  in  his  bosom  will  move, 
When  grief  clouds  o'er»hadow  bright  tokens  of  love  ; 
And  praise  from  the  full  heart  comes  purest  in  flow, 
To  llim  who  is  nearest  to  bless  us  in  woe. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of"  Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his 
Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  85.) 

Jacob  Lmdley  mid  companions  dined  on  the 
1 4i h  wilh  miny  of  the  English  officers,  by 
whom  they  were  hospitably  and  courteously 
entertained.    Jacob  says,  they  spent  the  lime 

till  near  sunset  in  agreeable  conversation,  on 
various  subjects, — such  as  religion,  govern- 
ments, war,  peace,  theatrical  exhibitions*;  and, 
at  the  conclusion,  they  begged  leave  to  drink  a 
toast;  which,  out  of  complaisance,  they  dis- 
pensed with,  except  the  king's  health.  We 
told  them  we  could  not  encourage  the  practice, 
as  it  frequently  proved  an  inlet  to  intemper- 
ance, and  sometimes  intoxication, — which  they 
granted  ;  neveriheless  they  took  the  liberty  to 
di  ink,  '  Success  to  the  Quakers  in  their  pre- 
sent honourable  and  disinterested  undertak- 
ing.' " 

On  the  J  5th,  "There  came  to  our  lodgings, 
a  party  of  the  Chippeways,  an  old  chief,  and 
several  warriors,  one  of  whom  had  a  human 
scalp,  with  beautiful  fair  curled  hair  on  it,  tied 
to  his  ear.  These  were  some  of  those,  who,  a 
day  or  two  before,  had  treated  us  so  roughly. 
A  white  man  who  stood  near  us  at  that  lime, 
and  understood  their  language,  told  us  they 
had  a  desire  to  have  our  scalps.  They  appear 
lo  be  a  terrible  nation,  fierce,  insolent,  and 
warlike;  and,  I  believe,  exceedingly  injured 
by  their  iniercourse  with  the  white  people,  es- 
pecially the  French,  many  of  whom  are  little 
more  refined  than  they.  Their  almost  inces- 
sant importunity  for  rum,  made  the  interview 
not  so  agreeable.  We  mostly  evaded  giving 
them  liquor,  and  substituted  pipes  and  tobacco, 
to  put  them  off." 

16th. — "  First  of  the  week.  Went  to  meet- 
ing, where  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  military  men,  assembled.  I 
believe  it  was  a  solid  season,  and  Truth's  tes- 
timony was  exalted  over  all  opposition  ;  not- 
withstanding rawness  and  dark  insensibility 
were  painfully  prevalent."  "  We  afterward 
went  down  the  river  in  Col.  England's  boat, 
about  six  miles,  to  the  house  of  Judge  Powell, 
where  we  had  appointed  a  meeting."  "  A 
considerable  number  convened,  and  I  was 
comforted  in  a  belief  that  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel was  preached  in  Canada." 

18th. — "Ten  principal  Indians,  Senecas 
and  Cavugas,  came  lo  see  us.  Several  of 
i hem,  old  men,  with  gray  hairs  and  furrowed 
brows,  evident  marks  of  a  round  of  years,  at- 
tended with  variety  of  hardships,  exercise, 
sorrow  and  pain.  Their  depressed  counte- 
nances awakened  all  the  compassionate  feel- 
ings of  my  mind  towards  them.  But  my 
agency  [influence]  seemed  so  feeble,  I  could 
only  retire  into  solemn  quietude,  and  intercede 
the  common  Father  to  be  the  comfort  and  prop 


of  their  declining  years."  "  This  day  my 
exercise  of  mind  was  heavy,  and  my  heart 
sorrowful,  in  a  feeling  of  lite  sufferings  of  the 
pure  Seed  in  this  place,  and  the  cruelly  and 
oppression  which  reign  among  the  children  of 
men,  even  of  the  most  polished  nations.  What 
enormous  salaries  ate  given  to  military  offi- 
cers, both  sea  and  land,  as  also  to  officers  in 
civil  government,  who  loo  generally  stand  op- 
posed, wilh  thousands  of  others  in  more  inle- 
rior  stations,  to  the  spreading  and  increase  of 
the  kingdom  and  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  In  a  little  interview  with  Capt.  Mun- 
sey,  a  sprightly  British  officer,  I  took  the  lib- 
erty to  mention  the  possibility,  that  when  the 
broils  in  France  should  subside, — the  African 
slave  trade  be  abolished, — and  a  permanent 
peace  concluded  with  our  American  Indians, 
all  this  globe  might  be  at  peace;  and  that 
swords,  of  which  he  had  one  by  his  side, 
might  be  beaten  into  ploughshares.  He  quick- 
ly replied,  he  hoped  not  to  see  such  a  time,  as 
it  would  also  beat  up  his  bread  and  butter, 
(meaning  his  living)." 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  any  professing  Chris- 
tian should  occupy  an  office  which  depends  for 
its  very  existence  on  the  continuance  of  wrong 
and  outrage  in  the  earth.  Their  eyes  are  apt 
to#  be  blinded  by  self-interest,  and  they  too 
often  stand  opposed  to  the  progress  of  righte- 
ousness and  peace  in  the  earth.  It  is  very 
important  that  every  man  should  earnestly 
scrutinize  his  conduct,  and  should  faiihfully 
investigate  whether  his  business,  his  pleasures, 
his  pursuits,  do  tend  in  any  way  to  blind  his 
mind  lo  the  enormity  of  evil,  or  render  him 
less  earnest  for  any  good.  If  they  do,  he  had 
great  need  to  forsake  his  business,  to  purify 
his  pleasures,  to  change  his  pursuits,  for  he 
may  be  assured  he  has  been  hazarding  the 
eternal  welfare  of  his  soul,  for  perishable  trea- 
sures and  fleeting  enjoyments. 

After  two  meetings  at  the  house  of  John 
Missener,  in  which  John  Parrish  "  was  favour- 
ed in  an  extraordinary  manner,"  the  Friends 
had  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Francis 
Cornwall,  on  water-baptism,  the  bread  and 
wine,  &c.  Francis  and  his  "  precious  wife 
Anna,"  endeavoured  to  defend  these  outwatd 
observances  for  a  lime,  but  at  last  gave  it  up. 
"  We  had  a  close  conversaiion  with  a  fiiendly 
captain  on  the  subject  of  war,  which  we  held, 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  purity,  spirit,  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  general  scope 
of  which  he  assented  ;  but  alleged,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  king,  when 
ordered  on  martial  enterprises,  he  must  obey  ; 
and  that  his  king  must  be  responsible  for  what 
was  done.     We  silenced  his  arguments." 

What  a  fallacy  !  To  endeavour  to  throw 
the  crime  of  the  actor,  on  him  who  command- 
ed the  action.  It  is  true,  that  he  who  plans  a 
war,  and  plunges  a  nation  into  it,  is  justly 
chargeable  with  the  whole  sad  catalogue  of 
outrage,  violence  and  murder, — of  wasted 
lields, — of  ruined  villages, — of  the  bodily  suf- 
ferings and  mental  anguish,  which  inevitably 
follow  the  conflicts  of  contending  armies.  But 
this  does  not  lessen  the  individual  responsibi- 
lity of  each  actor  in  the  horrid  scenes.  Man 
has  a  higher  commander  to  look  to,  than  the 
general  of  his  army, — the  President  and  Con- 
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giess, — a  king  mid  his  ministers.  The  voice 
of  his  God  in  his  soul,  says  as  plainly  Thou 
shall  not  kill,  thou  shall  not  steal,  thou  shall 
not  injure  thy  broiher  it)  possession  or  person, 
as  the  declaration  of  war  says,  Kill,  burn,  de- 
stroy. The  legislative  enactments  of  my 
country  may  command  me  to  fight  ;  and  if  in 
obeying  its  instructions,  I  kill  a  fellow  being, 
1  shall  be  protected  in  its  courts  of  law,  and  no 
action  for  murder  can  be  sustained  against  me. 
The  same  authority  may  direct  me  .  to  aid  in 
returning  into  unconditional  slavery  a  rational 
creature  who  has  made  his  escape  therefrom; 
and  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  screened  from  all  penal 
consequences'  which  ought  to  follow  such  a 
violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 
But  in  neither  case  could  I  stand  acquitted  in 
the  court  of  enlightened  conscience,  and  much 
less  in  the  sight  of  a  just  and  equal  God.  Obe- 
dience to  His  will  is  our  duty  ; — the  utmost 
that  any  true  Christian  can  yield  to  a  sinful 
command  of  his  superiors  in  office,  or  to  an 
unrighteous  law,  is  a  patient  submission  to  the 
penalties  which  may  be  visited  upon  him,  for 
faithfulness  to  his  conscientious  convictions  of 
duty. 

What  noble  testimonies  many  of  the  eatly 
Christians  bore  against  obeying  the  commands 
of  their  emperors,  when  they  conflicted  with 
the  commands  of  their  God  !  One  exclaimed, 
"  I  cannot  be  a  soldier,  I  can  do  nothing  wick- 
ed ;  I  am  a  Christian."  And  refusing  to  bear 
the  mark  of  military  service  around  his  neck, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  through  mar- 
tyrdom sealed  his  faith  in  ihe  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Many  for  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  who 
did  but  require  them  to  lay  something  as  an 
offering  on  heathen  altars,  or  in  other  ways 
do  homage  to  false  deities,  were  made  victori- 
ous confessors  of  the  name  of  Christ,  being  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  by  the  power  of  devour- 
ing fire,  or  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  made 
happy  forever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Brazilian  Slave  Trade. 

A  large  traffic  in  slaves  with  all  its  attend- 
ant miseries,  cruelty  and  destruction  of  human 
life,  has  long  been  carried  on  to  Brazil.  Nu- 
merous  ships,  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and 
multitudes  of  depraved  and  barbarous  men 
have  for  a  course  of  years  been  engaged  in 
this  abominable  trade.  It  would  seem  by  the 
following  article,  thai  the  government  of  that 
country  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  enormi- 
ties of  this  deiestable  employment,  and  are 
endeavouring,  by  lejjal  enactments,  to  prevent 
its  prosecution.  How  far  this  will  be  success- 
ful, and  whether  there  will  be  strength  and  in- 
tegrity sufficient,  either  in  the  government  or 
its  officers,  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable 
end,  time  only  can  determine.  It  is,  however, 
cause  of  rejoicing,  that  even  there,  a  state  of 
feeling  should  exist  which  would  call  forth 
such  a  law,  and  we  may  hail  it  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  a  brighter  and  better  day  for  the  poor 
negro,  in  Brazil. 

We  should,  however,  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  slavery, — the  monstrous  system  of  cru- 


elly and  oppression,  which  is  the  blight  and 
the  disgrace  of  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  our  own  favoured  land, — slavery  is  the 
source  and  the  support  of  the  slave  trade,  with 
all  its  crimes  and  its  barbarities.  It  is  slavery 
which  sharpens  ihe  avarice  of  the  man-stealer 
— stimulates  him  to  make  the  midnight  attack 
upon  the  peaceful  and  unsuspecting  natives  of 
Africa,  and  wiih  fire  and  sword,  reduce  them 
to  hopeless  captivity. 

It  is  the  profit  which  slavery  holds  out 
thar  induces  him  to  cram  them  into  the  stifling 
hold  of  the  slave-ship,  there  to  endure  torments 
that  cause  humanity  to  shudder,  and  under 
which  the  strongest  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers soon  give  way, — and  while  slavery  con- 
tinues—  while  the  s'lave  owner  finds  bis  coflve, 
his  cotton,  and  his  sugar,  yield  him  a  price 
which  enables  him  to  purchase  the  free-born 
sons  and  daughters  of  Africa,  at  manyfold  the 
cost  of  their  importation,  there  is  little  hope 
that  the  most  stringent  laws,  will  be  effectual 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 

To  do  this,  we  must  take  away  the  induce- 
ment. We  must  remove  the  golden  prospects 
which  tempt  the  man-stealer  to  his  nefarious 
employment  ;  and  when  once  the  system  of 
slavery  shall  fall  before  the  moral  and  religious 
sense  of  the  people,  the  suspension  of  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh  will  follow  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence. 

The  article  is  as  follows  : 

11  Brazil  and  the  Slave  Trade — The  law 
of  Brazil  against  the  slave  trade  took  effect  on 
the  4th  of  September.  It  directs  thai  the  Bra- 
zilian Navy  shall  use  special  efforts  to  seize 
slavers  and  transfer  them  to  the  civil  tribunals 
for  trial.  The  ships  and  cargoes  so  captured 
are  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds, 
after  deducting  $10  for  the  expense  of  sending 
back  to  Africa  each  negro,  divided  as  prize 
money  amonij  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ves- 
sel making  the  capture.  The  parly  denounc- 
ing a  slaver  to  the  Government  is  also  to  share 
in  the  prize  money.  The  owner  of  every 
Brazilian  vessel  is  required,  before  clearance, 
to  give  security  that  it  shall  not  take  slaves  on 
board.  It  is  also  made  piracy  and  punishable 
wiih  death,  to  introduce  slaves  into  any  part 
of  the  Empire.  A  law,  hereafter  to  be  fram- 
ed, will  prescribe  ihe  penalty  to  be  imposed  on 
ihe  captains  of  slave  ships.  There  was  a  ru- 
mour at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  (not  very  well  found- 
ed, we  apprehend)  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
law  against  the  slave  trade,  ihe  English  Gov- 
ernment have  resolved  to  give  up  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  African  squadron." 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend.'' 

letter  on  Experience. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  on  Experience,  published  1810. 
Being  an  answer  to  the  question,  How  to  live  in 
this  world,  so  as  to  live  in  Heaven. 

I  will  tell  you  familiarly  what  God  hath 
done  for  my  soul,  and  in  what  train  my  soul 
keeps  toward  himself.  I  am  come  to  a  con- 
clusion to  look  after  no  great  matters  in  this 
world,  but  to  know  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
1  make  best  way  in  a  low  gale.  A  high  spirit 
and  a  high  sail  together  will  be  dangerous, 
and  therefore  I  propose  to  live  low,    I  desire 


j  not  much,  and  pray  against  it.    My  study  ( 
business)  is  my  calling;  so  much  as  leads  th 
way  (without  distraction)  I  am  bound  to  pier 
for,  and  more  I  de?ire  not.    By  my  secludi 
retirements,-!  have  the  advaniage  to  obser 
how  every  day's  occasions  insensibly  we 
off  the  heart  from  God,  and  bury  it  in  se 
which  they  who  live  in  care  and  cumbers  ca 
not  be  sensible  of.    I  have  seemed  to  see 
need  of  everything  God  gives  me,  and  wa 
nothing  that  he  denies  me.    There  is  no  di 
pensation,  though  afflictive,  but  either  in  it,  < 
after  it,  1  find  that  1  could  not  be  without  i 
Whether  it  be  taken  from,  or  not  given  to  m 
sooner  or  later  God  quits  me  in  himself  wit 
out  it.    I  cast  all  my  concerns  on  the  Lor 
and  live  securely  on  the  care  and  wisdom 
my  heavenly  Fal her.  My  ways,  you  know,  ar 
in  a  sense,  hedged  up  with  thorns,  and  gro 
darker  and  darker  daily  ;  but  yet  I  distrust  n 
my  good  God  in  the  least,  and  live  more  quit 
ly,  in  the  absence  of  all,  by  faith,  than  1  shou 
do,  I  am  persuaded,  if  1  possessed  them.  1  thir 
the  Lord  deals  kindly  with  me,  to  make  n 
believe  for  my  mercies  before  1  have  them.  . 
The  less  reason  hath  to  work  on,  (that  is,  tl 
more  entirely  reason  is  perplexed,  and  is  at 
loss  what  measures  to  adopt,)  the  more  freel 
faith  casts  itself  on  the  faithfulness  of  God. 
find  that,  while  faith  is  steady,  nothing  ca 
disquiet  me ;  and  when  faith  totters,  nothin 
can  establish  me.    If  I  tumble  out  among 
means  and  creatures,  I  am  presently  lost,  an 
can  come  to  no  end  ;  but  if  I  stay  myself  o 
God,  and  leave  him  to  work  in  his  own  wa 
and  time,  I  am  at  rest,  and  can  sit  down  an 
repose  in  a  promise,  when  a  thousand  rise  v 
against  me.    Therefore,  my  way  is  not 
cast  beforehand,  but  to  walk  with  God  by  tr 
day.    Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  ther 
of.    I  find  so  much  to  do  continually  with  m 
calling  .and  my  heart,  that  I  have  no  time 
puzzle  myself  wiih  peiadventures  and  futut 
ties.    As  for  the  state  of  the  times,  it  is  vei 
»loomy  and  tempestuous.    Bui,  "  why  do  li 
heathen  rage  ?"    Faith  lies  at  anchor  in  tl 
midst  of  the  waves,  and  believes  the  accor 
plishment  of  the  promise,  through  all  tho 
overturnings,  confusions,  and  seeming  impc 
sihihties.    Upon  this  God  do  I  live  win  is  o 
God  forever,  and  will  guide  us  unto  death. 
I  know  prophecies  are  now  dark,  and  the  boo 
are 'sealed,  and  men  have  been  deceived,  ai 
every  cistern  fails;  yet  God  doih  contin 
faithful — and  "faithful  is  he  that   has  pi 
mised,"  who  will  do  it.    I  believe  these  da 
tithes  are  the  womb  of  a  bright  morning. 

Many  things  more  1  might  add  ;  but  ennui 
O  broiher!  keep  close  to  God,  and  then  a  lit 
of  the  creature  will  go  a  great  way  !  Ma 
lain  secret  communion  with  him,  and  you  n< 
fear  noihing.    Take  time  for  private  duties 
crowd  not  religion  into  a  corner  of  the  di 
There  is  a  Dutch  proverb,  '  Nothing;  is  got 
thieving,  nor  lost  by  praying.'    Lay  up 
your  good  in  God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  oveib 
ance  the  sweetness  and  bitterness  of  all  en 
tures.    Spend  no  time  anxiously  in  foreha 
contrivances.   They  never  succeed.    God  v 
turn   his  dispensations  another  way.  S( 
contrivances  are  the  effects  of  unbelief.    I  c 
speak  by  experience.  Would  men  spend  thi 
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iours  they  run  out  in  plots  and  contrivances, 
d  communion  wiih  God,  and  leave  all  10  him, 
iy  believing  in  him,  they  would  have  more 
HNice  and  comfort.  I  leave  you  with  your 
Jod  and  mine.  The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  your 
pirit. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  7,  1850. 


EPISCOPACY  AND  POPERY. 

The  recent  act  of  the  Pope  in  creating  a 
iermchv  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
f  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of 
er  alleged  supremacy  as  the  visible  head  of 
tie  so  called  Anglican  church,  has  given  rise 
3  much  excitement  in  England,  and  been  the 
ubject  of  severe  animadversion.  Apprehen- 
ions  seem  to  be  entertained  lest  this  assump- 
on  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  arch  impostor, 
hould  lead  to  serious  ulterior  results,  and  even 
ndanger  the  free  exercise  of  Protestantism  in 
le  realm.    The  bishops,  clergy  and  laity,  all 
ppear  to  be  suddenly  aroused,  as  if  with  a 
vsh  sense  of  impending  danger,  and  are  lo- 
oking the  aid  of  the  temporal  power  to  curb 
nd  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  PoniitF. 
While  the  potsherds  of  the  eaTth  are  thus 
riving  together, each  anxious  to  maintain  the 
ominion  of  their  own  favourite  system,  the 
tind  that  is  unfettered  by  the  yoke  of  a  man- 
iade  and  corrupt  hierarchy,  cannot  but  per- 
;ive  that  however  widely  they  may  differ  in 
>me  of  the  branches  of  their  respective  sys- 
ms,  they  are  the  same  in  the  root.    Both  are 
lposed  to  that  simple  form  of  spiritual  reli- 
on  and  worship  which  the  Divine  founder  of 
iirislianity  instituted  for  his  followers;  and 
ough  the  Pope  and  papists  may  be  more 
;eply  steeped  in  superstition  and  idolatry, 
id  their  ingenuity  be  more  fertile  in  devising 
impous  delusions  to  enslave  and  hold  in  bond- 
;e  the  human  intellect,  yet  the  other  tends  in 
lesser  degree  to  the  same  resulis,  and  is  cal- 
laied  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  blessed 
)iril  of  Truth,  whose  work  upon  the  soul, 
newing  and  purifying  its  nature,  and  bring- 
j  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
all  that  is  worthy  of  being  dignified  with 
!  sacred  name  of  religion. 
Those  who  have  watched  with  dispassionate 
d  impartial  attention  the  course  of  events,  in 
-■  episcopal  body,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
inot  have  failed  to  perceive  the  retrograde 
vement  of  many  of  its  members,  both  in 
gland  and  America.    Absurd  and  supersti- 
is  dogmas  have  been  revived,  ceremonies 
ich  deserve  no  belter  name  than  childish 
mmeries  or  solemn  trifling,  such  as  grew 
during  the  dark  ages  of  bigotry  and  igno- 
ce,  have  again  been  imposed,  while  at  the 
le  time   pretensions  to  infallibility  and 
hority  have  been  put  forth  and  strenuously 
ed,  if  possible  to  suppress  all  freedom  of 
ught  or  action. 

t  has  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  many  of  the 
tales  and  other  clergy,  to  approach  as  near 
)ossible  to  popery  without  actually  embrac- 
it ;  and  while  multiplying  the  stated  forms 


and  ceremonies,  and  increasing  the  external 
duties  to  be  observed,  it  is  lamentable  to  per- 
ceive that  these  aro  substituted  for  the  inward 
life  of  religion.  The  mind  is  amused,  and  the 
conscience  lulled,  by  n  round  of  empty  per- 
formances, and  gradually  comes  to  think  that 
these  constitute  religion,  when'  in  truth  they 
form  no  pari  of  it.  Religion  is  an  inward 
work  between  the  soul  of  man  and  its  Almigh- 
ty Creator,  begun,  carried  on,  nnd  completed, 
by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  changing 
all  its  desires  and  affections,  and  making  all 
tilings  appertaining  lo  it  new,  and  all  things  of 
God. 

The  engle  eye  of  popery  has  not  been  slow 
in  perceiving  this  near  approximation  lo  its 
owji  form  and  spirit.  It  has  hailed  it  with  de- 
light, and  joyfully  received  into  iis  embraces, 
those  whom  episcopacy  has  led  within  its  pale. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  no 'cause 
of  surprise  that  the  Pope  should  strive  to 
strengihen  and  facilitate  the  movement  which 
is  going  on,  by  endeavouring  to  increase  his 
influence  and  patronage  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica. With  such  allies  as  many  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy,  he  may  well  hope  for  success  in 
spreading  his  dark  and  corrupt  religion,  and 
especially  in  a  day  when  vital  Christianity, 
practical  godliness  carried  out  in  the  every- 
day walks  of  life,  is  greatly  superseded  by 
formality  and  profession. 

That  there  is  much  to  fear  from  the  spread 
of  Popery  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  those  who 
see  and  feel  the  danger,  cannot  do  anything 
more  effectual  in  averting  the  calamity,  than 
endeavouring  in  their  own  lives  and  conversa- 
tion to  hold  forth  a  practical  testimony  to  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  inward  purity  and 
holiness,  a  religion  which  dedicates  the  whole 
heart  to  God — which  surrenders  the  will  and 
affections  lo  the  guidance  and  control  of  his 
Spirit,  and  which  leads  to  the  daily  and  stead- 
fast bearing  of  the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ. 
As  such  a  religion  comes  to  prevail,  the  de- 
pendence upon  man,  and  on  what  man  can  do 
for  his  fellow,  will  lessen  ;  ceremonies  will  sink 
into  insignificance;  and  the  soul,  sanctified, 
enlightened  and  guided  by  Him  who  leads  into 
all  Truth  and  out  of  all  efror,  will  find  no 
rest  in  any  outward  performances,  but  in  Hirn 
only  who  is  made  of  God  unto  his  people, 
wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanclificalion  and 
perfect  redemption. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  late  paper, 
relate  to  the  subject  of  Popery  in  England  ; 
and  the  closing  paragraphs,  where  the  Pre- 
mier comments  on  the  popery  of  the  Episcopa- 
lian priests,  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

"  The  English  Catholic  Question — Posi- 
tion of  the  English  Premier. — The  following 
letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  on  this  exciting  topic,  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Thursday,  and  has  been  perused 
everywhere  with  the  greatest  interest: 

TO  TH1|  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — I  agree  with  you  in  con- 
sidering '  the  late  aggression  of  the  Pope  upon 
our  Protestantism'  as  '  insolent  and  insidious,' 
and  I  therefore  feel  as  indignant  as  you  do 
upon  the  subject. 


"  I  not  only  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
all  civil  lights,  but  1  thought  it  right,  and  even 
desirable,  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing instruction  to  the  numerous  Irish  immi- 
grants in  London  and  elsewhere,  who,  without 
such  help,  would  have  been  left  in  heathen 
ignorance. 

"  This  might  have  been  done,  however, 
without  such  innovation  as  that  which  we  have 
now  seen. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  confound  the  recent 
measures  of  the  Pope  with  the  division  of  Scot- 
land into  dioceses  by  the  Episcopal  Church, 
or  the  arrangement  of  districts  in  England  by 
the  VVesleyan  Conference. 

"  There  is  an  assumption  of  power  in  all 
the  documents  which  have  come  from  Rome 
— a  pretension  to  supremacy  over  the  realm 
of  England,  and  a  claim  to  sole  nnd  undivided 
sway,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  with  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  nation,  asserted  even  in  Roman  Catholic 
times. 

"  1  confess,  however,  that  my  alarm  is  not 
equal  to  my  indignation. 

"Even  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  ministers 
and  servants  of  the  Pope  in  this  country  have 
not  tiansgressed  the  law,  1  feel  persuaded  that 
we  are  strong  enough  to  repel  any  outwaid 
attacks.  The  liberty  of  Protestantism  has 
been  enjoyed  too  long  in  England  to  allow  of 
any  successful  attempt  to  impose  a  foreign 
yoke  upon  our  minds  and  consciences.  No 
foreign  prince  or  potentate  will  be  permitted 
to  fasten  his  fetters  upon  a  nation  which  has 
so  long,  and  so  nobly  vindicated  its  right  in 
freedom  of  opinion^  civil,  political,  and  reli- 
gious. 

"  Upon  this  subject,  then,  I  will  only  say, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  shall  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting 
any  proceedings  with  reference  lo  the  recent 
assumptions  of  power  deliberately  considered. 

"There  is  danger,  however,  which  alarms 
me  much  more  than  any  aggression  of  a  for- 
eign Sovereign. 

"  Clergymen  of  our  own  Church,  who  have 
subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
acknowledged  in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  have  been  the  most  forward  in 
leading  their  flocks,  '  step  by  step,  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice.'  The  honour  paid  to 
saints,  the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  Church, 
the  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  muttering  of  the  liturgy,  so  as  to  disguise 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  the  recom- 
mendation of  auricular  confession,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  penance  and  absolution — all 
these  things  are  pointed  out  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, and  are  now  openly  reprehended  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  foreign  prince  of  no  great  pow- 
er, compared  to  the  danger  within  the  gaies 
from  the  unworthy  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England  herself. 

41  I  have  litllo  hope  that  the  propounders  and 
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framers  of  these  innovations  will  desist  from 
their  insidious  course.  But  I  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  the  people  of  England,  and  I  will  not 
bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the  glo- 
rious principles  and  the  immortal  martyrs  of 
the  Reformation  shall  be  held  in  reverence  by 
the  great  mass  of  a  nation,  which  looks  with 
contempt  on  the  mummeries  of  superstition, 
and  with  scorn  at  the  laborious  endeavours 
which  are  now  making  to  confine  the  intellect 
and  enslave  the  soul.  I  remain,  with  great 
respect,  &c. 

J.  Russell." 
"Downing-street,  Nov.  4." 

The  following  extracts  from  two  letters  re- 
cently published  in  the  North  American, 
referring  to  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  re-es- 
tablish the  Roman  hierarchy  in  England,  and 
to  the  above  communication  from  the  Premier, 
will,  we  think,  be  interesting  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"The  excitement  »rowinsr  out  of  the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy 
in  England  continues  to  increase.  The  bish- 
ops, clergy  and  laity  are  earnestly  opposing 
the  scheme,  and  the  leading  journalists  make 
it  a  prominent  subject.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster  and  most  of  the  rectors,  ministers 
and  curates  of  London,  la  lei  y  sent  an  address 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  soliciting  advice  re- 
specting the  measures  they  ought  to  take  un- 
der circumstances  of  'an  unprecedented  cha- 
racter.' They  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  crave 
directions  from  the  Bishop's  wisdom  and  autho- 
rity, how  they  may  best  vindicate  the  rights 
of  their  church  and  country. 

"  The  Bishop  in  his  reply  says,  that  the 
recent  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  pretending  to  parcel  out  this  coun- 
try, without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign,  is  a 
schismatical  act  without  precedent,  and  he 
hopes  it  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  British 
Government. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  Bishop's  reply  to 
the  clergy  of  Westminster,  appeared  a  pasto- 
ral letter  dated  at  Rome,  October  7th,  from 
'Nicholas,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster,' which  was  publicly  read  in  all  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  of  London  last  Sunday. 
On  Sunday,  too,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ulla- 
thorne  was  enthroned  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  with  very  imposing  ceremo- 
nies. The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Newman,  formerly  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  now  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  Dr. 
Newman  is  reported  to  have  said  that  '  he  did 
not  recollect  any  people  on  earth,  but  those  of 
Great  Britain,  who  having  once  rejected  the 
religion  of  God,  were  again  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  But  what  had  God 
done  for  them  1  It  was  wonderful  in  their 
eyes.  The  holy  hierarchy  had  been  restored. 
The  grave  was  opened,  and  Christ  was  com- 
ing out.'  The  Times  characterizes  Dr.  New- 
man's  sermon  as  '  a  mixture  of  blasphemy  and 
absurdity,'  and  says  that  the  misuse  of  lan- 
guage never  reached  a  more  frightful  perver- 
sion. 

"The  Bishop  of  London  delivered  his  quad- 
rennial charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  in 


St.  Paul's  Catheral,  on  Saturday  last.  This 
document  is  considered  particularly  interesting 
and  important  at  this  time,  but  its  great  length 
and  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  so  fully  will 
not  command  for  it  general  attention  in  the 
United  States.  The  charge  occupies  ten  or 
twelve  columns  of  the  daily  journals,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  theolo- 
gical questions  which  sprung  out  of  the  late 
Gorham  controversy.  The  Bishop  refers  to 
the  recent  secessions  to  Rome,  the  introduction 
of  Romish  ceremonies  imo  the  Church  of  En<r- 
land,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  in  this  country. 

"On  Sunday  last  nearly  all  the  clergy  of 
London  belonging  to  the  established  Church, 
and  many  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  referred* in 
their  sermons  to  the  Papal  aggression.  Dur- 
ing the  week  large  and  influential  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  different  parishes  of  the 
metropolis  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  this  subject  and  tak- 
ing preliminary  measures  for  petitioning  the 
Queen  and  Parliament  to  forbid  the  extension 
of  Papal  authority  in  Great  Britain.  The 
language  of  most  of  the  speakers  at  these 
meetings  has  been  of  a  very  violent  and  deter- 
mined character.  The  same  remark  will, 
perhaps  apply  to  the  leading  articles  of  the 
political  journals  on  the  same  subject ;  indeed, 
I  have  never  known  a  stronger  or  more  una- 
nimous expiession  of  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land on  any  one  topic,  as  is  now  manifested 
on  this  great  question  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
The  public  mind  is  now  further  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

"The  Protestant  journals  receive  the  Pre- 
mier's letter  with  deep  gratitude.  The  Times 
says  that  it  deserves  the  closest  attention. 
The  sentiments  expressed  in  it  could  command 
respect  from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  but 
their  importance  is  infinitely  advanced,  as 
they  are  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  statesman 
who  has  now  no  equal  in  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution,  and  experience  of  its  working — 
but  still  more  important  is  this  letter  '  as  a 
solemn  pledge  given  by  the  head  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  to  the  nation,  that  the  two 
enormous  grievances  which  it  points  out  shall 
not  remain  unredressed.  If  the  law  be  com- 
prehensive enough  to  reach  the  offenders,  it 
will  be  put  in  force;  if  not,  Lord  John  Russell 
still  expresses  a  persuasion,  in  which  all  will 
join,  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  repel  all 
outward  attacks.'  The  Tory  Standard  says, 
that  a  declaration  so  seasonable,  so  manly  and 
satisfactory,  from  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  forbids  criticism, — but  Lord  John  is, 
nevertheless,  censured  as  a  promoter  of  the 
measures  by  which  political  power  was  given 
to  Romanists,  and  by  which  the  education  of 
many  of  the  Queen's  poorer  subjects  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 
A  great  question  therefore  obtrudes  itself,  and 
one  which  the  Premier  must  answer;  Were 
these  concessions  right  or  wrong?  The 
Globe  says,  that  the  letter  will  not  only  be 
approved  by  all  true  Protestants,  but  by  many 
true  Roman  Catholics,  or  by  many  who  de- 
sire to  remain  as  true  as  the  Pope  will  let 
them — by  many  who  are  averse  to  being 


moulded  into  mere  Papists.  The  Sun  spea] 
of  the  Russell  letter  as  a  document  of  mo 
vital  importance  than  has,  perhaps,  been  issu* 
from  the  press  since  the  memorable  protest  ■ 
the  Bishop  in  1688.  The  Prime  Minish 
'  has  come  forward  and  protested  .against  tl 
recent  Papal-aggression  on  the  rights  and  pr 
rogatives  of  his  Sovereign,  in  language  wortr 
of  that  Russell  who  perished  on  the  scuffbl* 
a  murtyr  to  the  sacred  cause  which  has  evi 
been  upheld  so  well  and  so  worthily  by  h 
descendant.'  •Although  the  Chronicle,  in  i 
leader  to-day,  finds  much  fault  with  portior 
of  the  Russell  letter,  yet  it  says,  that  the  com 
try  will  joyfully  accept  the  Prime  Minister 
declaration  of  his  sympathy  with  the  nation! 
feeling,  in  its  present  state  of 'just  indignatio 
ag-iinst  the  audacious  aggressions  of  the  S< 
of  Rome.'  The  Morning  Post  of  to-day  sa) 
that  this  letter  cannot  fail  to  take  its  plac 
among  the  most  important  state  papers  of  ir 
age.  'The  question  is  not  one  of  theologici 
dogmata,  but  of  national  independence.  It 
not  a  dispute  beiween  two  chinches  merelj 
but  between  two  States.  It  is  neither  mor 
nor  less  than  whether  the  Queen  of  Englan 
or  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  supreme  goveini 
of  these  realms.'  " 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boar 
ing-School  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phil 
delphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  13th  of  Twell 
month,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  Committee  i 
Instruction  will  meet  on  the  same  day,  at  j 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  schc 
on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  7lh  of  I 
month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Eleventh  mo.  30th,  1850. 


Died,  on  Second.day  morning,  the  2nd  inst.,  in 
72d  year  of  his  age,  Isaac  Lloyd,  an  elder  and  me 
ber  of  the  Southern  .District  Monthly  Mecthig  in  t 
city. 
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Memoirs  of  William  Pcnn. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
William  Penn.  By  Thomas  Clarkson, 
M.  A.  With  a  Preface,  bv  W.  E.  Forster. 
London:  C.  Gilpin.  1849. 

(Continued  from  page  92.) 

The  religious  impressions  Penn  had  experi- 
enced while  al  Cnigwell  school,  were  now 
strengthened  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe, 
who  also  had  belonged  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  but  had  at  that  time  joined  the  Qua- 
kers. His  doctrines  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
mind  of  William  Penn,  who,  finding  that  many 
of  his  fellow  students  entertained  religious  opin- 
ions similar  to  his  own,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  withdrew  from  the  established  mode 
of  worship,  and  they  followed  their  devotional 
exercises  in  their  own  way.  This  led,  first  to 
fines  for  nonconformity,  and  eventually  to  ex- 
pulsion from  the  University. 

We  can  readily  perceive  the  admiral's  vex- 
ation al  this  untoward  turn  of  affairs  in  one 
whom  he  had  no  doubt  looked  upon  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  his  own  honours;  and  argument 
failing  to  reclaim  the  delinquent,  the  sailor 
had  recourse  to  blows;  these  also  proving  of 
no  avail,  the  young  man  was  at  length  turned 
out  of  doois. 

The  father's  good  feelings,  acted  upon,  it  is 
not  improbable,  by  the  intercession  of  his  ami- 
able wife,  at  length  led  him  to  forgive  his  son, 
who  in  1662  was  sent  to  France,  in  the  corn- 
mny  of  certain  persons  of  rank,  probably  in 
he  hope  that  the  gtiity  of  French  manners  and 
absence  from  his  old  connexions  might  wean 
him  from  his  increasing  gravity  of  mind.  He 
was,  however,  recalled  by  his  father  when  on 
his  way  to  Italy  ;  the  admiral  being  then  about 
to  take  the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
against  the  Dutch,  wished  his  son  to  take 
charge  of  the  family  affairs  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  go  into  details  respect- 
ing William  Penn's  career  immedialely  after 
ihis  period ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  father 


sent  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  for  a  time  at- 
tended the  gay  court  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
(then  Lord  Lieutenant),  and  afterwards  man- 
aged the  estates  of  his  father  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of-  the  admiral. 
Here,  however,  he  again  met  with  his  old 
Quaker  friend  Thomas  Loe,  and  renewed  his 
attendance  upon  the  religious  meetings  of  that 
body;  in  consequence  of  which,  William  Penn 
and  eighteen  others,  found  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  were  committed  to  prison,  on  the 
plea  of  their  having  attended  a  tumultuous 
assembly.  He  was,  however,  soon  released 
by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 

The  admiral,  having  heard  that  his  son  had 
turned  Quaker,  sent  for  him  home,  and  after 
much  expostulation,  a  second  lime  expelled 
him  from  his  house. 

Penn  now  became  a  minister  of  the  Society 
he  had  joined;  and  some  little  time  after,  on 
the  publication  of  a  work  which  gave  great 
offence  to  some  of  the  prelates,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  seven  months,  during  which  he  was  treated 
with  great  severity,  William  Penn  was  sud- 
denly discharged  from  the  Tower  by  the  King, 
who  had  been  moved  thereto  by  the  interces- 
sion of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II. 

The  next  year  Admiral  Penn  began  to  think 
that,  how  much  soever  his  son  might  be  mis- 
taken in  his  religious  views,  he  was  at  least 
sincere  ;  and  so  far  relented  as  to  allow  Wil- 
liam to  be  at  his  house,  though  he  would  not 
see  him  ;  he,  however,  gave  him  a  commission 
to  execute  in  Ireland;  and  on  his  return  a  per- 
fect reconciliation  with  his  father  took  place, 
to  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  but  especially  of 
his  mother,  who,  throughout  all  the  differences 
with  his  father,  had  remained  William's  firm 
and  affectionate  friend. 

In  the  following  year,  William  Penn  was 
again  arrested  and  committed  to  Newgate  for 
preaching,  in  contravention  of  the  new  Con- 
venticle Act,  then  recently  passed.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  trial  of  Penn  and 
William  Mead  are  matters  of  history  ;  they 
were  acquitted  of  the  charge  brought  against 
them,  but  were  remanded  to  Newgate  for  the 
non-payment  of  fines  illegally  imposed,  toge- 
ther with  the  jury  who  had  acquitted  them. 
Admiral  Penn  privately  paid  the  money,  and 
liberated  both  his  son  and  William  Mead. 

The  admiral,  considering  that  the  treatment 
his  son  had  met  with  in  the  Tower  was  little 
short  of  oppression,  now  clave  to  him  more 
than  ever  ;  and  finding  his  own  end  approach-' 
ing,  he  had  his  son  constantly  with  him,  this 
free  intercourse  strengthening  and  confirming 
the  admiral's  good  opinion  of  his  son's  quali- 
ties and  character.    And,  foreseeing  the  dan- 


gers and  persecutions  to  which  he  would  be 
subject  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets, 
the  admiral  on  his  death-bed  earnestly  com- 
mended William  to  the  caie  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  requesting  him  to  protect  his  son  as  far 
Ma  he  consistently  could,  and  to  ask  the  king 
to  do  the  same,  in  case  of  future  persecution. 
The  answer  was  gratifying,  both  Charles  and 
the  Duke  promising  their  services  on  fit  occa- 
sions, which  promise  they  appear  to  have 
performed  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

Considerations  of  personal  inconvenience 
seem  never  to  have  had  any  weight  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  when  the  welfare  of  others  was 
concerned,  and  especially  when  the  great 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion  was  at  slake.  To  uphold  Ihis  princi- 
ple seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  object  of  his 
life;  as  was  particularly  shown  soon  after  he 
had  founded  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  residing  at  Philadelphia,  actively  engaged 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  government 
of  the  province.  Even  there,  ihe  cry  of  the 
oppressed  reached  his  ear  from  England.  For 
whether  it  was  thought  that,  in  the  absence  of 
one  who  had  ever  been  their  undaunted  advo- 
cate at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  dissenters 
might  be  persecuted  with  impunity,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  year  1684,  the  accounts  re- 
ceived by  Penn  of  the  cruel  measures  enforced 
against  all  who  dissented  from  the  Established 
Church,  determined  him  to  return  to  England, 
in  the  hope  that  his  personal  influence  with  the 
king  might  lead  to  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  oppressed  countrymen  and 
friends.  If  other  motives,  connected  with  his 
own  interest  and  character,  contributed  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  we  have  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  his  biographers  as 
to  this  being  the  chief  inducement.  Oldmixon 
expressly  states  that  "  Mr.  Penn  stayed  in 
Pennsylvania  two  years,  and  would  not  then 
have  removed  lo  England,  had  not  persecution 
against  the  dissenters  raged  so  violently,  that 
he  could  nol  think  of  enjoying  peace  in  Ame- 
rica, while  his  brethren  in  England  were  so 
cruelly  dealt  with  in  Europe.  He  knew  he 
had  an  interest  with  the  Court  of  England,  and 
was  willing  to  employ  it  for  the  safety,  ease, 
and  welfare  of  his  friends."  Providing,  there- 
fore, for  the  government  of  the  colony  during 
his  absence,  we  are  told,  that  he  quitted  Phi- 
ladelphia,— 

"  To  the  regret  of  the  whole  colony;  to  the 
regret  of  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans, 
whom  he  had  admitted  into  full  citizenship 
with  the  rest,  and  who  had  found  in  him  an 
impartial  governor  and  a  kind  friend  ;  to  the 
regret  of  the  Indians,  who  h  id  been  overcome 
by  his  love,  care,  and  concern  for  them  ;  and 
to  the  regret  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  bad 
partaken,  more  or  less,  of  that  generosity 
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which  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  his  character.  And  here,  I  may  observe, 
with  respect  to  his  generosity,  that  the  whole 
colony  had  experienced  it ;  for,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  first  Assembly 
offered  him  an  impost  on  a  variety  of  goods, 
both  imported  and  exported  (which  impost,  in 
a  course  of  years,  would  have  become  a  large 
revenue  of  itself),  he  nobly  refused  it ;  thus 
showing  that  his  object  in  coming  among  them 
was  not  that  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  but 
for  the  promotion  of  a  public  good." — Clark- 
son,  p.  155. 

William  Penn  landed  in  England  early  in 
October  ;  and  from  a  letter,  dated  on  the  29th 
of  that  month,  addressed  to  the  wife  of  his  old 
friend,  George  Fox,  we  find  that  he  had  even 
then  already  been  at  court,  where  he  says, 
"  he  had  seen  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
They  and  their  nobles  had  been  very  kind  to 
him,  and  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  make  way 
for  him  in  their  hearts  to  serve  his  suffering 
people,  as  also  his  own  interests  as  it  related 
lo  his  American  concerns." 

The  latter  were  soon  brought  to  a  final 
issue,  by  the  king's  decision  between  Penn  and 
Lord  Baltimore,  respecting  some  land  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  disagreement ;  with  regard  to 
the  first  question,  the  king  gave  a  sort  of  pro- 
mise that  he  would  do  something  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Penn. 

Shortly  after  this,  died  Charles  IT.,  and  his 
brother  James  succeeded  to  the  throne.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Admiral  Penn,  when 
on  his  death-bed,  had  commended  his  son 
William  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  James, 
when  Duke  of  York  ;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
the  latter  to  the  crown,  a  more  regular  ac- 
quaintance grew  up  between  him  and  William 
Penn,  which  soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  En- 
teitaining  the  opinion  that  James  was  favour- 
able to  liberty  of  conscience,  Penn  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  cultivate  this  intimacy,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  further 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  suffering  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions  ;  and  that  he 
might  have  the  readier  access  to  James,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Kensington,  with  his 
family. 

"It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  "that, 
while  he  resided  there,  he  spent  his  lime,  and 
used  his  influence  with  the  king,  solely  in  do- 
ing good.  All  politics  he  avoided,  never 
touching  upon  them  unless  called  upon  ;  and 
then  he  never  espoused  a  party,  but  did  his 
best  to  recommend  moderation  and  lo  allay 
heats.  If  he  ever  advised  the  king,  it  was  for 
his  own  real  interest  and  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  object  before  men- 
tioned ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  this, 
he  was  alive  to  the  situation,  not  only  of  those 
of  his  own  religious  Society,  but  of  those  of 
other  Christian  denominations  who  were  then 
languishing  in  the  gaols  of  the  kingdom." — p. 
158. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  religious  body  lo  which  Wil- 
liam Penn  belonged  ;  and  it  is  singularly  con- 
firmed by  another  historian,  Gerard  Croese, 
who  had  no  more  connexion  with  the  Quakers 


than  Mr.  Clarkson.  The  evidence  of  two  such 
independent  witnesses  may,  therefore,  we 
should  imagine,  be  looked  upon  as  unimpeach- 
able. Gerard  Croese  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose;  we  have 
therefore  the  less  scruple  in  laying  before  our 
readers  a  passage  from  that  writer,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  James 
II.  and  William  Penn,  and  the  use  made  by 
the  latter  of  his  influence  with  the  monarch. 

"  William  Penn,"  he  says,  "  was  greatly  in 
favour  with  the  king — the  Quakers'  sole  pa- 
tron at  court — on  whom  the  hateful  eyes  of 
his  enemies  were  intent.  The  king  loved  him 
as  a  singular  and  entire  friend,  and  imparted 
to  him  many  of  his  secrets  and  counsels.  He 
often  honoured  him  with  his  company  in  pri- 
vate, discoursing  with  him  of  various  affairs, 
and  that,  not  for  one,  but  many  hours  toge- 
ther, and  delaying  to  hear  the  best  of  his  peers, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  were  waiting  for  an 
audience.  One  of  these  being  envious,  and 
impatient  of  delay,  and  taking  it  as  an  affront 
to  see  the  other  more  regarded  than  himself, 
adventured  to  take  the  freedom  to  tell  his  ma- 
jesty that  when  he  met  with  Penn  he  thought 
little  of  his  nobility.  The  king  made  no  other 
reply,  than  that  Penn  always  talked  ingenu- 
ously, and  he  heard  him  willingly.  Penn, 
being  so  highly  favoured,  acquired  thereby  a 
number  of  friends.  Those,  also,  who  former- 
ly knew  him,  when  they  had  any  favour  to 
ask  at  court,  came  to,  courted,  and  entreated 
Penn  to  promote  their  several  requests.  Penn 
refused  none  of  his  friends  any  reasonable 
office  he  could  do  for  them,  but  was  ready  to 
serve  them  all,  but  more  especially  the  Qua- 
kers, and  these  wherever  their  religion  was 
concerned.  It  is  usually  thought,  when  you 
do  me  one  favour  readily,  you  thereby  encour- 
age me  to  expect  a  second.  Thus  they  ran  to 
Penn  without  intermission,  as  their  only  pillar 
and  support,  who  always  caressed,  and  receiv- 
ed them  cheerfully,  and  effected  their  business 
by  his  influence  and  eloquence.  Hence  his 
house  and  gates  were  daily  thronged  by  a 
numerous  train  of  clients  and  suppliants  desir- 
ing him  to  present  their  addresses  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. There  were  sometimes  there  two  hun- 
dred and  more.  When  the  carrying  on  of 
these  affairs  required  money  for  writings,  such 
as  drawing  things  out  into  form,  and  copyings, 
and  for  fees,  and  other  charges  which  are  usu- 
ally made  on  such  occasions,  Penn  so  discreet- 
ly managed  matters,  that  out  of  his  own, 
which  he  had  in  abundance,  he  liberally  dis- 
charged many  emergent  expenses." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Asylum  for  Idiots. — Among  the  Institutions 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  the  various 
forms  and  objects  of  Christian  benevolence, 
few,  if  any,  are  more  interesting  than  the 
Asylum  for  Idiots.  Commenced  only  three 
years  ago,  it  appealed  so  directly  to  the  deep: 
est  sympathies  of  our  nature,  that  the  Commit- 
tee have  been  already  enabled  to  take  two 
houses  of  refuge,  in  which,  including  the  ne- 
cessary officers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  inmates 
are  maintained.  The  foundation  of  this  Asy- 
lum, (the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,)  has 


been  the  means  of  disclosing  almost  a  new* 
world  for  the  exercise  of  charity.  It  was  be- 
fore supposed  that  cases  of  idiocy  were  infini- 
tesimally  few,  as  compared  with  those  of 
lunacy  ;  it  now  appears,  lhat  there  are  more 
idiots  than  lunatics.  Hundreds  of  hidden 
cases  have  come  to  light,  and  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  next  election  alone  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  of  whom  only  fifteen 
can  be  received.  The  treatment  of  the  idiots 
at  the  Asylum  is  reported  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  The  commitiee  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  erect  a  building  to  afford 
accommoditiion  for  three  hundred  inmates. — 
From  a  late  Foreign  Paper. 


JOSEPH  W1I1TALL. 

A  Testimony  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  (New  Jersey,)  concerning 
Joseph  Whitall,  deceased. 

This  our  beloved  Friend,  being  removed 
from  the  church  militant,  as  we  believe,  to  the 
church  triumphant,  we  feel  engaged  to  bear 
our  testimony  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
that  grace,  which  enabled  him  from  youth  to 
advanced  age,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousne-s  in  the  earth,  and  preserved 
him,  even  unto  the  end,  a  zealous  supporter  of 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  religious 
Society,  in  their  ancient  simplicity  and  purity. 

He  was  tire  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth 
Wnitall,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
born  the  17th  of  Third  month,  1770. 

From  some  memoranda  which  he  made  of 
the  "  merciful  dealings  of  Divine  kindness 
[with  him],"  it  appears  he  was  visited  by  the 
day-spring  from  on  high,  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  says,  "  It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  place  a  measure  of  his  fear  in  my 
heart,  that  I  became  clearly  convinced  of  the 
evil  of  telling  an  untruth,  and  of  using 
naughty,  idle  words  ;  and  I  have  had,  from  a 
degree  of  experience,  lo  unite  with  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony,  4ihe  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil, 
a  good  understanding.'  But  from  a  want  of 
keeping  here,  1  sustained  great  loss ;  yet  the 
Lord  was  often  near  me  in  those  my  young 
and  tender  years,  but  1  knew  it  not;  and  fre- 
quently between  eight  and  twelve,  1  had  to 
reflect  on  the  awfulness  of  death,  and  to  con- 
sider lhat  even  those  of  less  age  than  myself 
were  summoned  to  the  grave.  And  1  may 
acknowledge,  in  commemoration  of  Divine 
kindness,  I  was  preserved  in  a  good  degree  ol 
innocency." 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
sent  by  his  parents  some  distance  fioin  home, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  more  liberal  education 
than  his  own  neighbourhood  afforded  ;  wher 
he  remarks,  "  As  I  was  now  separated  from 
my  old  acquaintances,  serious  thoughtfulness 
began  much  to  increase  ;  and  in  those  days  1 
loved  solitude  and  retirement.  It  was  a  time 
of  the  Lord's  merciful  visitation  to  my  soul- 
yea,  the  day  of  my  espousals  to  Christ,  and  of 
my  entering  into  covenant  with  him."  On  his 
return,  falling  into  what  he  calls  wicked  com- 
pany, its  leavening  influence  had  an  injurious 
effect,  although  he  was  preserved  from  gross 
evil. 
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Alxuit  lliis  time  lie  yielded  lo  n  proposal  of 
his  father,  to  enter  as  a  student  of  law,  and  in 
his  nineteenth  year  left  his  parents'  house  lor 
that  purpose.  Possessing  a  strong  and  culti- 
vated mind,  he  entered  into  the  study  with  an 
eneigy  and  perseverance,  which  were  evi- 
dences not  only  of  his  delight  in  the  proles* 
sion,  hut  of  determination  to  secure  some  of 
the  applause  which  the  world  often  bestows  on 
ijiose  who  are  successful  therein.  "  And  that 
dunning,  subtle  serpent,  our  adversary,  the 
■  devil,"  he  savs,  "  began  lo  tempi  me  moie  and 
more,  with  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  pre- 
seni  world,  w  hich  the  Lord,  our  gracious  help- 
er, through  his  marvellous  interposition,  after- 
ward stained  in  mv  view,  and  clearly  mani- 
l<  s vd  to  my  understanding,  that  he  t hat  per- 
s  sis  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  lile  in  lliese  things, 
is  ihcteby  disqualified  lor  his  holv  kingdom, 
uhieh  consistelh  not  in  meats  and  in  drinks, 
but  in  peace  and  joy  in  (he  H  ily  Ghost." 

Notwithstanding  at  this  eventful  period  of 
his  life,  he  was  beset  with  the  temptaiions  pe- 
culiarly incident  to  the  prosecution  of  his  stu- 
dies at  the  capital  of  ihe  Stale,  yet  he  was  a 
sincere  seeker  after  truth,  and  in  the  habit  of 
atiending  the  public  worship  of  different  reli- 
gious denominations,  hoping  to  discover  a  light 
for  his  path,  yet  from  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment with  very  little  success.  Hearing  there 
was  lo  be  a  stranger  at  Friends'  meeting,  he 
thought  he  would  also  go  there,  though  not 
expecting  much;  but  on  taking  his  seat,  his 
mind  was  gradually  introduced  inlo  such  a 
feeling  of  solemnity,  as  he  had  scarcely  before 
witnessed,  and  finding  what  was  said  corres- 
ponded with  the  evidence  of  Truth  in  his  own 
mind,  he.  was  almost  persuaded  that  among 
this  people  might  be  found  that  which  his  soul 
sought  after.  Procuring  Geor»e  Fox's  Jour- 
nal,  with  similar  works,  he  soon  became  so 
much  interested  in  their  perusal,  and  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  his  preceptor  wrote  to 
his  father,  advising  him  of  the  change  in  his 
son,  commending  his  industry  and  good  con- 
duct, but  suggesting  the  improbability,  with 
his  present  seriousness,  that  he  could  make  a 
successful  lawyer. 

It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  place, 
about  this  time,  that  on  going  lo  bed  at  night, 
his  mind  was  plunged  into  great  distress,  un- 
der a  belief  that  it  was  required  of  him  to  give 
up  ihe  study  of  the  law.  So  sore  was  the 
conflict,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  1 
thought  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
borne  it  many  hours  ;  but  by  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  my  will  became  resigned,  and 
falling  asleep,  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning, 
the  sun  was  shining  full  in  my  face,  and  never 
before  had  I  enjoyed  three  hours  of  such  de- 
lightful slumber,  or  witnessed  such  a  bright 
and  glorious  morning.  When  I  entered  my 
chamber  I  so  loved  my  profession,  that,  for  the 
best  farm  in  the  county,  I  would  not  have  re- 
signed it;  when  I  left  it  next  morning,  it  was 
abandoned  forever." 

After  this  act  of  resignation  he  again  be- 
came  a.  member  of  his  father's  family,  engag- 
ing willing! v  in  employments,  which  a  false 
estimate  of  things  had  recenlly  made  him  con- 
sider as  mean.  While  useful  in  disposing  of 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  he  was  keenly  alive 


to  the  danger  of  having  "his  spirit  leavened 
somewhat  lo  that  of  the  multitude"  with  which 
he  had  lo  mix,  and  after  returning  home  one 
evening,  he  says,  "1  walked  alone  in  the 
woods  and  was  favoured  to  feel  that  mighty 
Power,  which  is  alone  able  to  quicken  and 
make  alive,  and  to  raise  out  of  death  and  dark- 
ness. My  mind  was  brought  inlo  a  solid  calm  ; 
the  presence  of  the  Most  High  was  wonder- 
fully manifest,  and  I  entered  into  solemn  cov- 
enant to  be  more  atlentive  in  future  to  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  which  are  the  way  of 
life." 

He  was  a  diligent  attender  of  the  meetings 
for  worship  of  our  religious  Society,  to  which 
he  was  shortly  alter  united  as  a  member,  and 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  was  mar- 
ried to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Mickle.  Being  favoured  in  this  import- 
ant step  with  the  pointings  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  ever  profitable  to  diieci,  he  was  often 
led,  in  the  course  of  his  after  life,  lo  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  and  mercy  of  his  gracious 
Lord,  in  giving  and  preserving  lo  him  a  com- 
panion, who  was  so  truly  a  help-meet  for  him. 
Settling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birth- 
place, he  became  a  useful  member  of  religious 
society,  punctual  at  meetings,  and  as  a  parent 
manifesting  a  pious  care  in  the  educaiion  of 
his  children,  he  was  warranted  in  advising 
others  of  their  duly  in  these  respects. 

Having  passed  through  the  needful  baptisms 
about  ihe  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  ap- 
peared as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  being 
kept  in  a  humble,  watchful  state  of  mind,  in 
dependence  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  he  was  enlarged 
in  knowledge  and  utterance;  being  sound  in 
doctrine,  showing  forth  the  excellency  and 
sufficiency  of  that  Divine  principle  of  light  and 
grace  which  qualified  him  for  this  service,  and 
kept  him  remarkably  careful  not  to  minisier 
without  the  heavenly  life  and  power  which 
made  his  ministry  acceptable  and  edifying. 

fie  has  frequently  been  heard  to  allude  to 
the  awful  state  of  feeling  produced  in  the  years 
1797  and  1798,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  yel- 
low fever;  a  number  of  his  connexions,  beside 
his  father  and  a  younger  brother,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  being  taken  away  [by 
death]  in  a  very  short  time.  He  thought  it 
his  duty  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  notwithstand- 
ing the  supposed  contagious  character  of  ihe 
disease.  But  in  his  memoranda  he  says, 
"  my  dependence  and  hope  were  fixed  on  the 
Lord  alone,  and  I  may  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge, that  his  holy  sustaining  help  was  near." 
On  being  in  the  chamber  with  his  brother, 
who  was  very  ill,  he  says,  "I  felt  remarkably 
tendered  and  conl riled  :  truly,  it  was  a  heart- 
melting  lime.  I  fell  the  spirit  of  supplication 
poured  forth  on  his  and  my  own  behalf,  and 
it  was  a  season  giatefully  to  be  commemo- 
rated, for  ihe  precious  sense  at  this  time  afford- 
ed. I  thought  I  clearly  saw  a  glorious  man- 
sion prepared  for  him,  and  I  then  gave  up  all 
hope  of  his  recovery." 

Al  a  later  period,  being  ill  with  the  fever 
himself,  a  female  relative  who  lived  near,  call- 
ed to  see  him,  and  while  at  his  bedside,  knelt 
in  fervent  supplication  for  one  whose  end  was 
nigh  at  hand.    As  he  was  convinced  of  her 


near  access  to  the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy, 
and  supposing  her  allusion  to  be  to  his  own 
departure,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  a 
previous  evidence  that  he  should  recover, 
given  [lo  him]  in  that  light  which  he  believed 
was  an  emanation  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth  it- 
self. Hence  his  mind  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  had  been  manifested,  until,  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
this  beloved  friend  ;  when  he  was  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  the  efficacy  of  that  Anoint- 
ing which  teacheth  all  things,  and  is  truth, 
and  no  lie. 

Feeling  a  religious  obligation  to  engage  in 
ihe  important  service  of  superintendent  of 
West-town  Boarding-School,  he,  with  his  wife, 
removed  thither  in  the  year  1811,  where  they 
laboured  usefully  and  acceptably  for  several 
years,  and  were  greatly  endeared  to  both  the 
leachers  and  pupils,  lo  some  of  whom  he  was 
as  a  nursing  father  in  their  spiritual  progress. 

As  a  minister,  he  travelled  but  little,  com- 
pared with  many,  though  he  was  several 
times  from  home  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift, 
sometimes  as  a  companion  to  others.  A  few 
years  before  his  close,  he  was  engaged  in 
holding  meetings  for  those  of  olher  societies, 
in  different  places  in  his  own  county,  with 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  concern. 

Those  who  have  partaken  of  his  hospitality, 
can  acknowledge  that  he  attended  to  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  "  to  entertain  strangers." 
Being  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  Friends,  and  possessing  much 
general  information  on  other  subjects,  his 
company  and  conversation  were  very  instruc- 
tive and  attractive,  nSt  only  to  those  of  maturo 
years,  but  also  to  the  young ;  and  he  treated 
all,  even  when  their  sentiments  differed  from 
his  own,  with  Christian  tenderness  and  re- 
spect. 

The  decline  of  his  health  was  very  gradual ; 
and  for  some  years  he  was  prevented  from 
much  active  exertion.  Yet  his  love  for  the 
cause,  and  the  life  and  authority  usually  at- 
tending his  ministry,  did  not  abate,  and  in  his 
last  public  testimony  at  our  meeting,  he  was 
highly  favoured,  the  power  of  Truth  rising 
into  dominion.  He  imparled  much  salutary 
counsel  and  faiherly  admonition,  and  appeared 
lo  take  a  final  farewell  of  the  meeting;  re- 
marking, although  our  Society  seemed  as  it 
were  stripped  and  peeled,  yet  he  was  firm  in 
the  persuasion  that  a  brighter  day  was  ad- 
vancing, and  believed  there  were  those  now 
born,  who  would  live  to  see  it. 

Some  of  his  friends  being  with  him  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  his  dissolulion,  after  a  sor- 
rowful allusion  to  the  existing  war  [with 
Mexico]  ;  in  a  v$ry  solemn  and  impressive 
manner,  he  said,  *•  Notwithstanding  this  sad 
stale  of  things,  my  faith  is  strong  that  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall 
he  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unlo  it;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  yet  cover  the  earth,  as  the  walers 
cover  ihe  sea.  Although  none  of  us  may  live 
lo  see  it,  yet  I  believe  it  will  be." 

Being  sensible  of  his  approaching  end,  ho 
was  preserved  in  much  quietness  and  resigna- 
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lion  lo  the  Divine  will ;  frequently  speaking  of 
himself  as  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  having 
nothing  of  his  own  to  depend  on  :  yet  he  was 
favoured  at  seasons  to  experience  that  soul- 
sustaining  faith  in  the  merits  and  mercies  of 
liis  Redeemer,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
look  forward  with  unclouded  hope.  He  was 
confined  to  his  bed  but  a  few  days.  During 
this  solemn  season  he  was  often  heard  to  utter 
short  petitions  in  a  melodious  voice,  several 
times  expressing  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
work  of  sanclificalion  might  be  thoroughly 
accomplished  ;  and  on  one  occasion  ejaculated, 
with  peculiar  feeling,  the  language  of  the 
psalmist,  "Oh  that  I  might  see  thy  power, 
and  thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee  in  the 
sanctuary,  because  thy  loving-kindness  is  bet- 
ter than  life." 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Second 
month,  1847,  he  peacefully  passed  away 
from  the  trials  attending  this  life,  we  humbly 
believe,  to  a  glorious  mansion  of  everlasting 
rest,  having  been  a  minister  about  fifty-one 
years. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of  "Thomas  Scattergood  and  his 
Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  94.) 

On  the  25th,  Jacob  Lindley  notes,  "This 
day  we  dined  at  VV.  F.'s  which  I  think  nothing 
could  have  induced  us  to  attempt,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  our  Great  Example  being  the 
friend  of  sinners.  The  old  man  treated  us 
with  generous  hospitality,  which  we  requited 
with  plain  dealing." 

Gospel  love,  while  it*1akes  all  bitterness 
from  the  tongue,  removes  all  flattery  also.  It 
ever  tends  to  make  the  Christian  give  utter- 
ance to  plain,  honest  truth,  but  clothes  even 
his  chiding  with  a  feeling  which  gives  evidence 
that  he  longs  for  the  good  of  him  reproved. 
Some  people  are  so  sensitive,  that  a  gentle  hint 
will  reach  them,  and  powerfully  slir  their  feel- 
ings. Oihers  are  so  hardened  in  a  continual 
round  of  wickedness, — or  so  sunk  in  the 
lethargy  of  indifference, — or  so  immersed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  that  to  reach  them,  re- 
quires a  direct  and  sharp  address  ; — a  '  Thou 
art  the  man  !'  When  John  Churchman  in 
ministering  to  the  people  at  North  Wales  had, 
as  he  tells  us,  "  with  a  zeal  that  exceeded  my 
childish  knowledge,  laid  on  some  strokes  with 
the  strength  of  the  man's  part,  more  than  with 
the  humbli  ng  power  ol  Truth,"  he  soon  felt 
inward  darkness  and  dejection  of  mind.  He 
was  enabled  lo  see  his  error,  and  makes 
this  remark,  "  If  we  deliver  hard  things  to  the 
people,  we  should  ever  remember,  that  we  are 
flesh  and  blood,  and  by  nature  subject  to  the 
same  frailties  ;  this  would  lead  us  closely  lo 
attend  lo  the  power,  and  to  minister  only  in 
the  ability  of  Truth,  in  the  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, and  wisdom  which  it  inspires."  This 
reflection  did  not  make  him  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  Truth,  deliver  its  testimonies  deceitfully, 
or  tend  in  anywise  to  make  him  one  of  those 
who  sew  pillows  under  armholes.  In  a  sub- 
sequent visit  he  thus  wrotet "  One  meeting  we 
were  at  was  remarkably  hard,  and  my  com- 


panion was  exceedingly  exercised,  under  a 
sense  that  the  people  were  too  rich,  full  and 
whole  in  their  own  eyes,  but  he  sat  the  meet- 
ing through,  and  suffered  in  silence.  I  had 
something  to  say, which  was  very  close,  and 
felt  a  degree  of  the  strength  and  power  of 
Truth  to  clear  myself  in  an  innocent  and  lov- 
ing manner;  and  remembering  they  were  bre- 
thren, I  did  not  preach  myself  out  of  charity 
towards  them,>  and  so  had  peace.  We  went 
home  with  an  elderly  Friend,  who  in  a  stern 
manner,  asked  me  from  whence  I  came,  and 
said,  I  was  a  stranger  to  him.  I  answered 
him  with  a  cheerful  boldness:  he  asked  me 
what  my  calling  was;  I  told  him  husbandry  : 
he  queried  if  1  was  used  to  splitting  wood  ;  I 
let  him  know  [  had  practised  it  for  many 
years.  He  asked  me,  if  I  knew  the  meaning 
of  a  common  saying  among  those  who  were 
used  to  that  business,  '  'Tis  soft  knocks  must 
enter  hard  blocks.'  1  told  him  1  knew  it  well, 
but  that  to  strike  with  a  soft  or  gentle  blow  at 
a  wedge  in  blocks  of  old  wood  that  was  rather 
decayed  at  heart,  would  drive  it  to  the  head 
without  rending  them,  and  the  labour  would 
be  lost,  when  a  few  smart  lively  strokes  would 
burst  I  hem  asunder.  Whereupon  he  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying,  '  Well,  my  lad, 
I  perceive  thou  art  born  for  a  warrior,  and  I 
commend  thee.'  Thus  we  came  off  better  than 
we  expected,  for  I  thought  he  pointed  at  my 
service  that  day  ;  he  was  ever  afterward 
very  loving  to  me,  and  I  was  thankful  that 
the  Lord  was  near  to  me,  for  which  I  praise 
his  sacred  name.  To  be  becomingly  bold  in 
the  cause  of  Truth,  at  times  is  particularly 
necessary,  otherwise  the  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony thereof  would  be  lessened,  and  a  carp- 
ing spirit  be  set  over  it." 

When  Jacob  Lindley  and  companions  re- 
paid the  man  for  his  hospitality,  by  plain  deal- 
ing with  him,  their  reproofs  were  intended  for 
his  good.  Very  different  were  their  feelings 
from  those  which  actuated  a  crazy  woman  in 
a  witty  but  unmerited  attack  upon  a  kind 
friend  of  hers.  This  deranged  woman  had 
given  much  irouble  to  Friends  at  Burlington, 
in  their  meetings,  insomuch  that  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  her  out  of  the  house  w  hen  they 
galheied  for  worship.  A  female  minister  of 
Philadelphia,  being  in  Burlington,  concluded 
to  carry  some  pecuniary  aid  to  this  disturber 
of  meetings,  and  accordingly  did  so.  The 
crazy  woman  with  the  cunning  which  so  often 
characterizes  people  in  her  condiiion,  opened 
her  hand  to  receive  the  money  kindly  offered 
her.  No  sooner,  however,  did  she  receive  it, 
than  she  clasped  her  hand  firmly  to  make  sure 
of  it,  and  then  looking  up  and  giving  her  vis- 
iter a  sarcastic  look  of  rebuke,  she  said,  "The 
raven,  though  nn  unclean  bird,  was  permitted 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  prophet." 

Jacob  Lindley  gives  quite  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  outfit  of  those  employed  to  collect 
furs  in  the  far  North-west.  He  winds  up  by 
saying  I  hat  the  hardy  Canadian  young  men, 
think  themselves  no  more  accomplished  for 
company  or  conversation,  without  having  taken 
this  solitary  journey  of  1500  miles  into  the 
wilderness,  than  ihe  young  men  of  more  civil- 
ized  parts,  "  without  having  taken  the  lour  of 
Europe." 


On  the  2!)ih,  he  wrote,  "  This  has  been  a 
high  day  at  the  Roman  chapel  ;  being  canon- 
ized in  honour  of  St.  Peter.  They  rung  the 
bells,  and  it  is  said,  carried  about  the  host.  At 
ten,  they  assembled  at  the  chapel  in  great  num- 
bers, men,  women  and  children.  Some  kneel- 
ed, and  many  sung  aloud.  I  saw  them  through 
the  windows,  from  our  lodging.  Many  of 
them  appeared  sincere.  But  oh  !  the  clouds  of 
lifeless  ceremonies,  of  images,  pictures,  water, 
wine,  wafers,  schemes  of  human  policy  and 
earthly  wisdom,  operating  as  so  many  veils 
which  obscure  the  inshining  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness,  darkening  counsel  to  a 
sorrowful  degree,  often  amongst  men  in  emi- 
nent stations.  Indeed,  ihe  veil  of  the  covering 
spread  over  all  nations,  is  only  destroyed  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  and  ascend  the 
Lord's  peaceable,  holy  mountain,  in  the  purity 
of  his  saints,  as  little  children, — where,  with- 
out cloud  of  ceremony,  or  mist  of  darkness  or 
unbelief,  their  angels  do  behold  the  face  or  ap- 
pearance of  their  Father  in  heaven, — they  be- 
hold his  universal  love, — in  his  pure  fear, — in 
the  awful  attributes  of  his  righteous  judg- 
ments,— and  incomprehensible  mercies. — more 
than  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  speak, — and, 
in  abasement,  they  bow  before  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  surely  is  everlasting 
strength,  and  to  whom  I  desire  to  commit  my 
cause,  and  commend  my  soul,  with  my  dear 
companion  and  our  tender  babes,  if  we  should 
never  more  meet  in  this  vale  of  tribulation." 

On  the  1st  of  Seventh  month  was  a  funeral 
"at  the  Roman  chapel,  where  the  priest  in  his 
pontifical  robes  was  preceded  by  a  man  bear- 
ing on  an  ensign  like  a  halbert,  a  large  cross, 
and  attended  by  singers,  and  two  little  lads, 
each  with  a  candle.  They  with  the  priest  and 
singers,  were  clothed  in  black  petticoats,  and 
covered  over  the  arms  and  shoulders  with  a 
white  surplice,  which  reached  down  to  the 
knee.  When  the  coffin,  which  was  covered 
with  a  black  pall  wiih  costly  fringe,  approach- 
ed the  threshold  of  the  chapel,  the  bearers 
made  a  small  halt,  the  priest  turned  round 
with  a  brush  in  his  hand,  and  sprinkled  water 
on  the  apparatus  about  the  deceased.  I  did 
not  go  inside  of  the  house,  but  saw  numbers 
of  lighted  candles  burning  in  it,  which  made 
but  a  faint  light,  as  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  the  day  was  exceedingly  warm.  The 
ecclesiastical  part  of  the  procession  went  bare- 
headed, and  very  slow,  muttering,  or  rather 
growling,  a  sentence  or  two  of  Latin,  over  and 
over,  all  the  way.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
religious  parade  appeared  to  have  more  of  Jew- 
ish ceremony,  or  Gentile  superstition  in  it,  than 
Christian  simplicity  or  gravity.  They  depo- 
sited the  poor  tabernacle  under  the  floor, — 
rung  the  bells, — sung  aloud, — made  their 
sanctum  sanctorum  resound,  and  then  depart- 
ed. Numbers  of  ihem  come  to  mass  on  First- 
day,  eight  or  ten  miles,  just  step  in,  and,  they 
say,  rhyme  over  their  paler  noster,  dip  their 
finger  into  the  font,  cross  themselves,  and  out 
again  to  drink  and  frolic." 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  treaty  was  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  evinced  no  disposition  to 
come  to  any  terms,  but  on  the  condition  that 
the  recent  treaties  by  which  themselves  or 
i heir  fathers  had  conveyed  land  to  the  United 
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>tates  should  be  annulled,  and  all  the  whiles  I 
ihould  retire  eosi  of  the  Ohio  river.  Many 
hrvHts  were  made  by  them  against  the  lives 
>f  the  V.  States  commissioners,  the  Friends, 
ind  others  in  attendance,  if  this  was  not  grant- 
■d  them.  Jacob  after  hearing  of  some  ot  the 
hreats,  remarks,  "  Truly,  the  pressure  of  mur- 
lering,  dark,  blood  thirsty  spirits,  from  day  to 
lay,  is  exceedingly  heavy, — always  requiring 
is  to  watch  and  pray,  that  we  may  be  furnish- 
with  the  whole  armour  of  light." 

(To  b«  continued-) 


Selected. 

BROKEN  TIES. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

The  broken  ties  of  happier  days, 

How  often  do  tlicy  seem 
To  come  before  our  mental  gaze 

Like  a  remembered  dream  ; 
Around  us  each  dissevered  chain 

In  sparkling  ruin  lies, 
And  earthly  hand  can  ne'er  again 

Unite  those  broken  ties. 

The  parents  of  our  infant  home, 

The  kindred  that  we  loved, 
Far  from  our  arms  perchance  may  roam 

To  distant  scenes  removed  ; 
Or  we  have  watched  their  parting  breath, 

And  closed  their  weary  eyes, 
And  sighed  to  think,  how  sadly  death 

Can  sever  human  ties. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth, 

They  too  are  gone  or  changed  ; 
Or,  worse  than  all,  their  love  and  truth 

Are  darkened  and  estranged  ; 
They  meet  us  in  a  glittering  throng, 

With  cold  averted  eyes, 
And  wonder  that  we  weep  our  wrong, 

And  mourn  our  broken  ties. 

Oh  '.  who  in  such  a  world  as  this 

Could  bear  their  lot  of  pain, 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss, 

Unclouded,  yet  remain  ? — 
That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given, 

Who  reigns  beyond  the  skies, 
That  hope  unites  our  souls  to  heaven 

By  truth's  enduring  ties. 

Each  care,  each  ill  of  mortal  birth, 

Is  sent  in  pitying  love, 
To  lift  the  lingering  heart  from  earth, 

And  speed  its  flight  above. 
And  every  pang  which  rends  the  breast, 

And  every  joy  that  dies, 
Tell  us  to  seek  a  heavenly  rest. 

And  trust  to  holier  ties. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  87.) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at  Christi- 
a,  new  scenes  awaited  them,  some  of  which 
re  attended  with  close  trials  of  their  faith 
I  allegiance.  Their  homes  being  in  differ- 
I  places,  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and 
l  ing  been  so  long  associated  as  companions 
lobulation,  as  well  as  brethren  in  religious 
I  fession,  endeared  to  each  other  by  the  close 
I  of  Christian  fellowship,  the  prospect  of 
lig  deprived  of  each  other's  society,  and  the 
l>  and  strength  of  one  another's  spirits,  and 
l:ed  among  those  who  were  strangers  to  the 
liciples  of  which  they  had  been  convinced, 
I  consequently  could  not  understand  or  ap- 


preciate  their  lender  scruples,  was  a  close 
exercise.  Some  remained  at  Christiania,  others 
settled  near  Tronhjim,  others  went  to  Chris- 
tiansand,  and  one,  Ole  Butiberg,  to  Holmcr- 
strand. 

It  was  soon  their  lot  to  begin  to  taste  the 
hitler  cup  of  persecution  for  their  religion,  in- 
stigated as  usual  by  a  mercenary  priesthood, 
and  arising  out  of  ecclesiastical  laws  which 
interfered  w  ith  their  convictions  of  duty  to  the 
Author  of  their  being.  They  could  not  be- 
lieve it  consistent  with  the  plain  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  admit  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  priests,  either  in  their  marriages 
or  burials,  nor  could  ihey  in  any  way  support 
or  encourage  war,  esteeming  it  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  benign  and  peaceful  reign  of  the 
blessed  Messiah, — and  on  these  accounts,  as 
well  as  for  refusing  to  contribute  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  hired  and  man-made'minis- 
try,  they  soon  had  lo  suffer  the  loss  of  their 
property.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  resig- 
nation and  steadfastness  many  of  them  endur- 
ed these  losses,  as  well  as  the  derision  and 
reproach  which  some  of  their  former  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  cast  upon  them. 

On  their  arrival  at  Christiania  they  fell  in 
with  Hans  Neilson  Houge,  who  was  the  first 
of  a  sect  called  Saints,  in  Norway,  that  had 
rejected  a  part  of  the  superstitious  and  unsanc- 
tiried  performances  of  the  established  mode  of 
worship.  Some  of  ihe  convinced  prisoners 
had  been  of  his  flock,  before  leaving  their  own 
country  and  becoming  captives;  and  now,  on 
their  return,  he  treated  them  for  a  lime  with 
kindness  and  respect.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  Ibund  that  his  former  hearers 
had  seen  beyond  him  in  several  respects,  and 
could  no  longer  join  in  the  formal  singing  and 
praying,  which  were  invariably  practised  in 
the  meetings  he  held.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  some  other  points  of  disagreement, 
changed  his  feelings  toward  them,  and  finding 
he  could  not  change  their  views,  or  shake  their 
constancy,  he  became  a  decided  opponent, 
and  ihey  afterward  suffered  much  from  him 
and  his  adherents. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  this  man  had 
been  divinely  enlightened  to  see  into  many  of 
ihe  errors  of  the  professors  of  religion  around 
him  ;  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  Di- 
vine call  and  qualification  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  and  of  ihe  unlawfulness  of  receiv- 
ing payment  for  preaching.  As  he  was  faith- 
ful to  these  discoveries  of  ihe  Truth,  and 
walked  in  obedience  thereto,  he  became  an 
instrument  of  much  good,  many  being  awaken- 
ed under  his  ministry  and  led  to  an  earnest 
inquiry  after  those  things  which  concerned  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
day  of  renewed  visitation  to  the  parts  where  he 
came,  and  the  Divine  Light  broke  forth  more 
and  more  clearly.  Had  he  stood  faithful,  and 
persevered  in  obedience,  suffering  it  to  lead 
him  whithersoever  it  would,  and  to  dispel  all 
the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  the  mists  of  educa- 
tion, the  dawning  light  might  gradually  have 
increased  to  the  fulness  of  meridian  brightness, 
and  a  new  and  glorious  day  have  arisen  upon 
Norway. 

Bui  persecution  arose  and  Hans  Neilson 
Houge  was  cast  into  prison,  while  many  of  his 


followers  also  suffered  in  person  and  estate. 
For  a  long  period  he  stood  firm  to  his  convic- 
tions, unmoved  by  the  severiiies  of  his  petse- 
cutors  ;  but  for  want  of  watching  unto  prayer, 
and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  eternal  re- 
compense of  reward,  he  gradually  lost  strength, 
and  al  last  wavered,  faltered,  and  fell  back 
into  those  things  out  of  which  he  had  been 
divinely  led. 

Those  who  had  been  convinced  under  his 
ministry  and  embraced  his  views,  after  a  time 
gave  up  their  meetings,  and  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct people, — some  joining  Friends,  and  others 
being  scattered  in  different  places,  but  keeping 
up  no  regular  meetings.  There  is  cause  to 
believe,  however,  that  ihe  seed  sown  in  the 
hearts  of  many  was  not  lost,  but  continued  to 
produce  good  fruit,  even  after  the  fall  of  him 
who  might  be  considered  their  spiritual  father. 

The  following  remarks  of  our  worthy  Friend 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  concerning  this  person,  are 
worthy  of  insertion,  viz. : 

"  1  felt  my  mind  engaged  to  make  a  visit  to 
Hans  Neilsen  Houge,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
called  the  Saints,  in  Norway,  which  he,  being 
previously  informed  thereof,  had  requested 
should  be  select.  Accompanied  by  my  inter- 
preter, I  proceeded  to  his  dwelling,  about  four 
miles  from  the  town  (Christiania).  He  is  fir 
advanced  in  life;  his  constitution  appeared 
very  much  broken,  it  is  supposed  from  his  long 
imprisonment,  on  account  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. He  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of 
his  first  becoming  awakened  to  a  sense  of  true 
religion  ;  from  which  it  appeared  to  me,  had 
he  proceeded  as  it  was  evident  he  had  begun, 
he  would  in  time  have  become  an  instrument, 
in  the  Divine  hand,  of  arousing  the  people  of 
Norway  from  that  lethargic  stale  into  which 
they  appear  to  be  so  generally  sunk,  professors 
as  well  as  profane.  He  informed  me  he  had 
read  Barclay's  Apology,  and  made  many  re- 
marks on  its  contents,  more  particularly  on 
ihe  ministry.  He  said,  when  he  first  found  it 
his  duty  lo  preach,  such  power  attended  his 
ministry,  that  great  numbers  were  convinced, 
at  different  places  where  his  mind  was  drawn 
to  hold  meetings ;  and  several  males  and  fe- 
males, of  those  who  united  with  him  in  hold- 
ing meetings,  came  forth  in  the  ministry  also, 
and  meetings  were  settled  in  different  places. 
Whilst  thus  pursuing  the  path  of  apprehended 
duty,  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  govern- 
ment;  and  his  followers  were  threatened  with 
imprisonment  also,  if  they  continued  to  hold 
meetings  and  keep  on  preaching. 

"Feeling  himself  in  this  situation,  he  wrote 
to  such  as  had  joined  themselves  to  him  in  re- 
ligious fellowship,  advising  them,  for  their  own 
safely,  to  obey  the  government,  and  cease  from 
holding  their  meetings  and  prenchings  as  they 
had  done,  and  to  hold  them  in  private.  He 
had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  and  been 
fined  in  two  sums  ;  one  for  holding  meetings 
and  for  his  preaching  in  those  meetings,  and  a 
further  sum  for  his  both  having  preached  and 
published  against  an  hireling  ministry,  and  the 
reproachful  conduct  of  some  of  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment.  In  order  to  obtain  his  lib- 
erty, he  paid  the  fines,  and  compromised  with 
the  government  for  his  enlargement  again,  by 
promising  not  to  hold  meetings  or  preach  as 
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heretofore ;  and  that  he  and  his  followers 
should  attend  t he  Lutheran  places  of  worship 
again,  conforming  to  all  their  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

"  He  himself  is  now  filling  the  office  of  a 
priest's  assistant  in  the  parish  where  he  re- 
sides. I  had  to  call  his  attention  to  thai  decla- 
ration of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  respecting  those 
who  have  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  and 
looked  back  ;  that  such  were  not  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  to  give  it  as  my  be- 
lief, in  the  state  of  mind  he  was  at  present  in, 
this  awful  sentence  was  sorrowfully  applicable 
to  his  situation;  and,  further,  to  bring  before 
the  view  of  his  mind  the  situation  of  the  son, 
who,  when  his  father  bid  him  go,  said,  '  I  go,' 
but  went  not;  but  with  this  difference, —  he 
had  in  part  obeyed  the  command,  which  he 

acknowledged  had  been  given  him,  but — sor- 
es O  ' 

lovvful  to  relate — had  stopped  short  in  faith- 
fully fulfilling  the  whole  of  it,  whereby  the 
designs  of  heaven,  respecting  his  being  thus 
called  or  commanded  logo  forth  in  the  Lord's 
name,  had  been  frustrated.., 

"  His  countenance  manifested  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  had  offered.  Before  we  parted,  I  was 
constrained  to  allude  to  his  conduct,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  fines  and  imprisonment,  for  pro- 
testing against  an  hireling  ministry,  that  he 
should  so  fall  away  again  from  his  then  good 
purposes,  as  to  be  receiving  pay,  and  to  be- 
come a  priest's  assistant,  and  collector  of  the 
priest's  wages.  At  our  parting,  he  manifested 
an  affectionate  disposition ;  and  I  returned 
home,  mourning  over  the  dark  and  dismal  spot 
he  appeared  to  be  in,  craving  that  by  others' 
harms  I  might  be  warned."    P.  322. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eleventh  Month, 
1850. 

The  temperature  of  the  last  month,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  days,  was  quite  mild,  and 
sometimes  warm, — resembling  more  the  mid- 
dle, than  the  last  fall  month,  but  frequently 
rendered  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  by  the 
clouds  and  d  impness,  with  which  the  atmos- 
phere was  loaded.  Although  there  were  but 
eight  days  clear  throughout,  there  were  only 
two  in  which  rain  fell  to  any  considerable 
amount — those  of  the  8lh  and  29th.  There 
was  very  little  ice,  and  no  snoiv,  except  a  few 
flakes  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  ;  the  average 
temperature,  however,  at  this  place,  was  about 
3°  lower  than  that  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year, 

The  trees  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and 
deserted  by  their  cheery  songsters  ;  the  flowers 
are  withered  and  cut  down  by  the  frost,  the 
harbinger  of  winter,  and  many  of  the  fields 
have  assumed  their  brown  and  winter-like 
appearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  foggy 
and  damp  weather,  the  school  continues 
healthy.  We  number  114  boys,  and  100 
girls. 

The  1st,  3rd  and  4th,  were  foggy  and  very 
damp  in  the  mornings,  but  clear  and  warm  in 


the  after  parts  of  the  day.  During  the  5th, 
we  were  enveloped  in  a  most  dense  fog  all  day 
— so  that  trees,  plants,  horses,  cattle,  and  al- 
most every  object  around  us  were  covered 
with  pearly  drops  deposited  from  the  atmos- 
phere. On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  a  regular 
N.  E.  storm  set  in  about  sunrise — rained  near- 
ly all  day,  with  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  ;  but  to- 
wards the  next  morning,  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  it  cleared  off,  and  three  days 
of  delightful  weather  succeeded.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  1 1th,  the  sky  became  slightly  over- 
cast, and  ere  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
clouds  had  thickened  up,  and  a  moderate  rain 
commenced  falling,  which  continued  till  about 
noon.  Remained  cloudy  during  the  afternoon, 
but  cleared  off  in  the  following  night,  when 
Indian  summer  returned,  with  all  its  charms, 
and  abode  with  us  three  days. — 16th.  Foggy 
in  the  morning, — rained  or  misted,  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  from  S.  E. — 17th.  Cloudy, 
cool  and  windy  ;  about  10  p.  m.  snowed  pretty 
freely  for  a  few  minutes.  Continued  clear  or 
lair,  and  cool,  from  1 8th  to  26th,  when  seve- 
ral slight  showers  of  rain  fell.  27th.  A  very 
clear,  mild,  and  summer-like  day.  28th. 
Cloudy,  warm,  and  very  damp;  a  little  rain 
about  9  p.m.  29th.  Cloudy  in  the  morning, 
and  a  heavy  rain  in  the  evening. 

Telegraphic  despatches  from  the  west,  bring 
intelligence  of  a  most  violent  hurricane  that 
swept  through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  after  noon  of  the  30ih.  The  town  of  Cape 
Giraideau,  Mo.,  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
river  a  little  below  St.  Louis,  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  object  of  destruction.  In  it 
some  seventy  or  eighty  buildings  were  demo- 


lished, many  of  them  the  finest  dwellings 
places  of  worship,  and  business  houses  in  th( 
place.  Large  telegraph  masts  were  snappec 
off  and  brought  to  the  around  with  as  much 
ease  as  though  they  had  been  made  of  iht 
most  brittle  material.  Many  lives  are  sup 
posed  to  be  lost,  and  some  damage  done  to  th( 
shipping  on  the  wharf. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  appalling  violence 
of  the  storm,  I  give  below  a  short  extract  frorr 
a  despatch,  dated  u  Louisville,  Nov.  30lh." 

"  A  cow  was  unceremoniously  lifted  off  he: 
feet  on  terra  Jirma,  and  deposited  in  a  tree- 
top,  60  feet  from  the  ground. 

"The  loss  of  life  by  this  awful  visitation 
cannot  as  yet  he  ascertained,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  great,  as  a  number  are  doubtless  buricc 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  buildings.  Ther< 
are  aho  a  great  many  persons  who  are  seri' 
ously  injured,  and  some  of  them  are  so  crip- 
pled  and  maimed,  that  they  will  never  recovei 
from  the  effects. 

"  The  town  is  literally  torn  in  pieces,  anc 
looks  truly  woe-begone.  Many  citizens  wh< 
were  this  morning  to  be  seen  with  lijjht  heart! 
and  smiling  faces,  are  to-night  wrapped  eithei 
in  the  arms  of  death,  or  else  are  weeping  fot 
their  friends,  who  have  been  thus  untimely 
swept  off." 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month 
was  from  26  on  the  25lh,  to  66  on  the  28lh 
or  40°.  The  mean  temperature  from  sunrisi 
to  2  p.  m.,  was  46|°.  Rain  fell  on  6  days 
The  amount  of  rain  during  the  moiuh,  was 
2.81  inches.  In  Eleventh  month,  1849,  1.75 
inches.  H. 

West-tovva  B.  S.,  Twelfth  mo.  3rd,  1850. 
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WALK  IX  THE  LIGHT. 

Walk  in  the  light  !  and  thow  shall  find 

Thv  heart  made  truly  His, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudless  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 
Walk  in  the  light !  and  thou  shalt  own, 

Thy  darkness  pissed  away, 
Because  that  light  hath  on  thee  shone, 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  e'en  the  tomb 

No  fearful  shade  shall  wear, 
Gh«ry  shall  chase  away  its  gloom, 

For  Christ  hath  conquered  there  : 
Walk  in  the  light  I  and  thine  shall  be 

A  path,  though  thorny,  bright, 
For  God,  by  grace,  shall  dwell  in  thee, 

And  God  himself  is  light. 


MastinOi — "  Persevere  against  discourage- 
nents.  Keep  your  temper.  Employ  leisure 
n  study,  and  always  have  some  work  on 
land.  Be  punctual  and  methodical  in  busi- 
less,  and  never  procrastinate.  Never  he  in  a 
lurrv.  Preserve  self-possession,  and  do  not 
ye  talked  out  of  conviction.  Rise  early  and 
>e  an  economist  of  time.  Maintain  dignity 
without  the  appearance  of  pride.  Manner  is 
something  wiih  everybody,  and  everything 
with  some.  Be  guarded  in  discourse,  and 
ittentive  and  slow  in  speech.  Never  acqui- 
esce in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.  Be 
lot  forward  to  assign  reasons  to  those  who 
lave  no  right  to  ask.  Think  nothing  in  con- 
duct unimportant  and  indifferent.  Practice 
;trict  temperance  ;  and  in  all  your  transactions 
emember  the  final  account." 


The  Great  Russian  Railroad. 

One  of  the  proudest  monuments  to  the  skill 
f  the  American  mechanic,  is  the  Imperial 
Lailroad  which  joins  St.  Petersburg  to  Mos- 
ow — a  road  which  is  now  nearly  completed, 
nd  which,  for  perfection  of  workmanship,  and 
le  speed  of  its  locomotives,  may  justly  chal- 
;nge  the  world  to  produce  its  superior.  The 
t.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railroad  is  one 
f  the  most  mighty  undertakings  of  even  this 
o-ahead  age,  and  whether  in  regard  to  its 
ngth,  cost  or  fixtures,  must  always  be  classed 
nong  those  gigantic  operations  whose  com- 
etion  gives  celebrity  to  lite  age  which  pro- 
iced  them.    Immense  as  the  undertaking 
as,  however,  Yankee  enterprise  and  Russian 
)ld  have  triumphed    over  every  obstacle, 
rom  the  first  survey  to  the  last  locomotive, 
ery  portion  of  the  jab  has  been  "  bossed"  by 
merican  genius,  and  with  a  success  in  every 
partment  ^it  must  place  the  mechanical 
ill  of  this  country  on  a  proud  pre-eminence, 
len  compared  with  that  of  any  other  country 
intever.    This  road,  as  our  readers  are 
'are,  was  projected  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
as  much  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  his 
nderous  army,  as  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 

Ii  people.  The  distance  between  St.  Peters- 
rg  and  Moscow  is  usually  reckoned  at  five 
ndred  miles.  The  road  was  commenced  in 
43,  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  George 
histler,  of  Boston.  The  plan  contemplated 
i!  construction  of  the  road  in  all  its  parts, 
d  its  being  equipped  to  its  utmost  necessity, 


regardless  of  expense  or  the  time  required  for 
its  completion.  The  work  was  accordingly 
entrusted  to  Col.  W hist ler,  with  unlimited  au- 
thority, and  forty  millions  of  dollars  handed 
over  to  him  to  commence  the  job  with.  Seven 
years  was  the  shortest  estimate  made  for  the 
time  of  its  completion,  and  all  parts  of  the 
work  were  so  distributed  as  to  give  time  for 
every  thing  to  take  its  appropriate  position 
when  required.  These  advantages  were  fully 
appreciated  by  Col.  Whistler,  and  all  his  plans 
vM  ie  matured  upon  a  scale  of  comprehensive 
ejonomv  suited  to  so  important  an  undertak- 
ing. The  line  selected  lor  the  route  had  no 
reference  to  immediate  localities,  and  is  the 
shortest  one  attainable  without  sacrificing  more 
valuable  requirements  for  the  road.  It  is 
nearly  straight,  and  passes  over  so  level  a 
country  as  to  encounter  no  obstacles  requiring 
a  grade  exceeding  twenty  feet  lo  the  mile,  and 
most  of  the  distance  upon  a  level.  The  road- 
way taken  is  four  hundred  feet  in  width, 
throughout  the  entire  length,  the  road  bed  ele- 
valed  from  six  to  ten  (eel  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  country,  and  is  thirty  feet  wide 
upon  the  top.  The  road  is  laid  with  a  double 
track,  a  five  feel  guage,  and  a  rail  of  sixty- 
nine  pounds  lo  the  lineal  yard,  on  a  ballasting 
of  gravel  two  feet  in  depth. — M.  Gazette. 

The  Victorious  Little  Boy. 

I  had  the  following  anecdote  from  a  gentle- 
man of  veracity.  A  little  boy  in  Connecticut, 
of  remarkably  serious  mind  and  habits,  was 
ordinarily  employed  about  a  mechanic's  shop, 
where  nearly  all  %e  hands  were  addicted  to 
the  common  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
lad  had  imbibed  temperance  principles,  and 
though  often  invited  could  never  be  induced  to 
partake  with  any  of  the  shop's  crew.  At 
length  his  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  in 
conversation  on  certain  non-resistant  texts  of 
Scripture,  had  awakened  his  mind  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  he  very  conscientiously  avowed  his 
determination  to  try  to  live  in  accordance  with 
this  great  Christian  doctrine.  Three  or  four 
of  the  harder  drinkers  in  the  shop,  somewhat 
piqued  at  such  precocious  piety  and  scrupu- 
lousness of  conscience,  resolved  lo  humble  ihe 
lad,  or  at  least  put  his  new  notions  to  the  test. 
They  resolved  to  force  a  dram  of  rum  down 
his  throat  by  some  means.  Seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity when  he  was  left  alone  in  the  shop  with 
themselves,  they  invited  him  to  drink.  He 
refused.  They  then  told  him  they  should 
compel  him.  He  remained  calm  and  unmov- 
ed. They  threatened  him  with  violence. 
Still  he  neither  seemed  angry  nor  attempted 
lo  escape,  nor  evinced  the  least  disposition  to 
yield  ;  but  insisted  that  it  was  wicked,  and  he 
could  not  do  it.  They  then  laid  hold  of  him,  a 
man  at  each  arm,  while  the  third  held  the 
bottle  ready  to  force  it  into  his  mouth.  Still 
their  victim  remained  meek  and  firm,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  never  injured  them,  and  never 
should,  but  that  God  would  be  his  friend  and 
protector,  however  they  might  abuse  him. 
The  man  who  held  the  fatal  bottle,  up  to  that 
moment  resolute  in  his  evil  purpose,  was  so 
struck  by  the  non-resisting  dignity  and  inno- 
cence of  the  lad,  that,  as  he  afterwards  con- 


fessed almost  wilh  tears,  he  actually  felt  un- 
able to  raise  his  hand.  Twice  he  essayed  to 
lift  the  bottle,  as  he  placed  the  nose  of  it  in 
the  child's  mouth,  but  his  ai  m  refused  to  serve 
him.  Not  the  least  resistance  was  made  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding  otherwise  than  by 
a  meek  prolesting  look  ;  yet  the  ringleader 
himself  was  overcome  in  his  feelings,  and  gave 
over  the  attempt,  declaring  that  he  could  not, 
would  not,  injure  such  an  innocent,  conscien- 
tious,-good-hearted  boy.  Such  is  moral  power. 
Such  is  the  strength  by  which  evil  may,  some- 
times at  least,  be  overcome  with  good. — Adin 
Bullou. 


"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  reply  given  by  one  in  afflic- 
tion, when  he  was  asked  how  he  bore  it  so 
well  ?  "  It  lightens  the  stroke,"  said  he,  "  lo 
draw  near  to  Him  who  handles  the  rod." 


"  As  much  as  lies  in  thy  power,"  says  a  de- 
vout Christian,  "  shun  the  resorts  of  worldly 
men  ;  for  much  conversation  on  worldly  busi- 
ness, however  innocently  managed,  greatly 
retards  ihe  progress  of  the  spiritual  life.  We 
are  soon  captivated  by  vain  objects  and  em- 
ployments, and  soon  defiled.  And  I  have 
wished,  a  thousand  times,  that  I  had  either  not 
been  in  company  or  had  been  silent." 

To  love  Christ  is  the  greatest  dignity  of 
man,  be  that  affection  wrought  in  him  by 
whom  it  may.  The  meanness  of  the  instru- 
ment cannot  debase  the  nobleness  of  the  prin- 
ciple.—  Cowper. 


A  cure,  and  the  only  one,  for  all  the  irregu- 
larities both  of  hope  and  fear,  is  to  be  found 
in  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  14,  1850. 


Expulsiun  of  Coloured  Freemen. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  free  coloured  peo- 
ple residing  in  the  United  States,  if  every 
State,  Northern  and  Southern,  declares  they 
shall  not  reside  within  their  limits?  Where 
do  they  derive  the  power  to  drive  from  his 
home  any  freeman,  while  he  conducts  himself 
peaceably  and  observes  the  law  of  the  land? 
The  original  stock  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try without  (heir  consent,  and  the  descendants 
of  Africa  have  the  same  right  to  the  soil  which 
ihey  obtain  by  labour,  and  to  a  dwelling-place 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  descendants  of 
England,  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  or  of  any 
other  nation. 

The  Almighty  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  he  only  holds  the  prerogative,  to  appoint 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  Africans  have 
as  much  light  to  emigrate  to  this  country  as 
Europeans,  or  Asiatics.  Who  would  think  of 
questioning  the  right  of  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  continents,  let  their  complexion 
i  be  as  dark  as  it  might,  to  settle  in  America, 
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purchase  properly,  and  occupy  it?  The  op- 
position to  the  African  coloured  man,  is  alto- 
gether founded  in  the  iniquitous  and  abominable 
principle,  that  he  can  be  held  as  property — 
goods  and  chattels — that  can  be  bought  and 
sold,  and  transported  anywhere  within  slave- 
holding  districts.  He  is  fiivt  degraded  by  pre- 
tended Christians  to  a  level  with  the  cattle, 
and  then,  when  no  longer  a  slave,  he  is  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  Christians,  either  because  they  can  no 
longer  make  a  business  of  selling  or  working 
him,  or  because  having  a  coloured  skin  and 
curly  locks,  he  is  not  fit  in  their  estimation,  to 
occupy  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  rational 
being,  though  he  has  a  human  body  and  an 
immortal  soul,  which  Christ  purchased  by  his 
blood. 

The  Southern  States  apprehending  them- 
selves unsafe  with  a  population  of  free  people 
of  colour,  mixed  among  their  slaves,  appear 
determined  to  thrust  them  out.  Before  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Indiana,  a  late 
paper  stales:  "A  proposition  is  pending  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  the 
State.  It  is  urged  that  the  laws  of  Kentucky 
and  other  slave  States  tend  to  drive  the  free 
negroes  into  the  free  States ;  and  that  in  order 
to  guard  Indiana  from  a  '  mixed  population,' 
which  is  called  one  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 
such  a  prohibitory  law  is  expedient.  The 
State  Journal  says  that  there  will  probably 
be  no  separate  submission  of  the  negro  ques- 
tion to  the  people,  and  very  few  members 
favour  its  incorporation  into  the  Constitution." 

Another  paper  says:  "  The  Committee  have 
reported  an  article  prohibiting  the  immigration 
of  negroes  into  the  State,  and  also  their  right 
to  hold  real  estate.  The  convention  also 
voted,  by  45  majority,  to  prohibit  negro  testi- 
mony against  white  persons." 

From  the  above,  we  might  suppose  the  citi- 
zens of  Indiana  have  imbibed  much  of  the 
southern  contempt  for  the  coloured  man.  The 
sentiments  of  the  Committee  partake  very  little 
of  His  Spirit,  who  said,  "  All  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them." 

Ohio  has  long  shown,  as  a  free  State,  an 
unaccountable  bitterness  towards  this  perse- 
cuted people.  Probably  the  landholders,  ap- 
prehensive their  presence  would  deteriorate  its 
value,  have  procured  their  expulsion.  One  of 
the  papers  represents  that  "  A  memorial,  nu- 
merously signed  by  citizens  of  Hamilton  coun- 
ty,  Ohio,  has  been  presented  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  that  State,  praying  that 
in  the  new  Constitution,  provision  may  be 
made  '  for  the  removal  of  all  persons  of  negro, 
or  of  part  negro  blood,  from  the  State  of  Ohio.' 
It  will  be  recollected  that  a  number  of  negroes, 
free  in  Virginia,  were  not  long  since  forcibly 
expelled  from  Ohio." 

While  men  who  profess  the  religion  of 
Christ,  are  acting  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
are  destitute  of  that  love,  and  of  that  justice 
towards  their  brethren,  with  which  the  benign 
Spirit  of  the  Redeemer  inspires  those  who  are 
Christians  indeed,  there  is  no  solid  ground  on 
which  to  rest  a  hope,  that  a  harmonious  feel- 
in<*  will  take  the  place  of  the  agitation  among 
the  opponents  of  slavery,  and  of  that  rancour 


which  pervades  the  breast  of  the  suspicious 
slaveholder,  who  constantly  apprehends  his 
property  in  human  flesh  and  blood  is  in  dan- 
ger. From  the  desire  to  do  nothing  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  civil  society,  men  of  dis- 
cretion will  guard  against  the  expression  of 
opinion  that  would  irritate,  rather  than  con- 
vince, but  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  will  enter 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  ;  and  if  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land  of  boasted  freedom, 
think  to  build  up  their  cities  and  fertilize  their 
soil  with  the  sufferings  and  the  blood  gf 
that  people,  or  to  drive  them  from  their  pos- 
sessions, there  can  be  little  else  expected  than 
that  the  Almighty  will  finally  answer  us,  by 
terrible  things  in  righteousness,  concerning  this 
matter.  We  may  be  bold  and  confident,  or 
think  to  attain  our  purpose  by  art  and  cunning, 
but  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men, 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
men,"  and  "  he  will  overturn,  overturn,  until 
he  comes  to  rule  and  reign  whose  right  it  is," 
and  that  people  enjoy  their  liberty. 

A  late  paper  says,  "  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Arkansas  legislature  for  the 
removal  of  all  free  negroes  from  the  State." 

"The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  is  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  the  free  negroes  from 
the  above  State." 

We  should  blush  at  our  degradation,  could 
such  a  sale  as  the  following  take  place  in 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  : 

"Valuable  Slaves. — At  auction,  yesterday, 
by  Z.  D.  Oakes,  the  slavesmbelonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Wm.  Brockelbank,  brought 
the  following  handsome  prices: 

Cato,  28  years  old,  a  plasterer,  $2132 


Sam,  30  years  old,         "  J  805 

Isaac,  24  years  old,       "  1775 

Paris,  24  years  old,       "  1100 
Noble,  20  years  old,      "  730 
Minnis,  24  years  old,  a  labourer,      805  < 
Hardtimes,  20  years  old,     "  660" 


[Charleston  Mercury,  Dec.  4. 

The  statement  below  will,  no  doubt,  arrest 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  it  has  our  own. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  very  uncommon  circum- 
stance, to  meet  with  instances  of  persons  hav- 
ing "  African  blood  in  their  veins  so  nearly 
white,"  as  to  pass  readily  for  white  persons  ; 
we  have  met  with  many  such,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  cases  of  this  kind  not  unfrequently 
occur  among  the  slaves  of  the  South.  The 
present  instance  places  in  a  disgusting  point  of 
view  the  abuses  to  which  the  recent  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  is  liable  through  the  artifices  of 
unprincipled  men,  so  thai  even  children  and 
unprotected  persons,  with  dark  complexions, 
but  really  of  pure  European  descent,  might  not 
be  exempt  from  danger.  The  good  people  of 
New  Albany,  however,  deserve  much  credit 
for  their  generous  activity  and  benevolence  in 
the  case : — 

"A  Novel  Case. — New  Albany,  la.,  Nov. 
30,  1850.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
who  were  so  near  white  that  there  was  not  the 
most  remote  suspicion  that  they  had  African 
blood  in  their  veins,  were  arrested  a  few  days 


since,  as  runaway  slaves  from  Arkansas.  A 
contribution  was  got  up,  and  they  were  ran- 
somed to-day.  New  Albany  alone  raised 
$575  of  the  purchase-money.  What  is  a  little 
singular  in  this  case  is,  that  this  family,  (con- 
sisting of  father  and  mother,  son  and  daugh- 
ter,) had  been  living  here  for  several  months, 
had  associated  altogether  with  white  people, 
and  the  son,  a  rather  bright  lad,  had  been  at- 
tending school.  They  state  that  they  were, 
some  time  ago,  enticed  on  board  of  a  steamer, 
where  they  were  detained  in  the  charge  o! 
being  runaway  slaves,  but  that  they  were  set 
on  shore  some  fifty  miles  below  here,  and 
eventually  found  their  way  back.  The  woman 
tells  a  rather  singular  and  improbable  story, 
which  in  substance,  is  as  follows  : — She  is  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  where  she  married  hei 
first  husband,  who  took  her  to  the  wilds  o 
Arkansas.  The  Indians  killed  her  husband, 
and  made  her  and  her  daughters  prisoners 
She  says  that  she  lived  with  the  red  men  lor  a 
great  length  of  time.  Our  citizens  were  mud 
excited  in  their  behalf,  and  there  was  not  mud 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  money  to  pay  foi 
them." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Dr.  Thomas  Worthington,  $6,  vola 
21,  22  and  23  ;  from  Rachel  Phipps,  50  cents,  to  12 
vol.24;  from  Wm.  Hill,  agent,  Maine,  $6,  viz.,  fol 
W.  H.,  Pelatiah  Hussey,  and  Phebe  Meader,  $2  each 
vol.  24. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  notes  o 
smaller  amounts  than  five  dollars,  our  sub 
scribers  are  informed,  that  in  cases  where  it  i 
not  convenient  to  send  otherwise,  current  notes 
of  a  less  denomination  may  be  forsvarded  b; 
mail. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Belli 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Elli 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Ches 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Norl 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  stree 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  stred 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  ar 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  N 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Sou 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  An 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.- 
Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  stre( 
William  Hiiles,  Frankford.  James  Thoi 
Frank  ford. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor 
ington. 

"Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evai 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  4lh  inst.,  at  Frien 
meeting-house  on  Orange  street,  Richard  Cadbu 
and  Lydia  C,  daughter  of  Earl  Shinn,  all  of  this  ci 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

Memoirs  of  William  Ptnn. 

lemoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
William  Penn.  By  Thomas  Clarkson, 
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(Continued  from  page  98.) 

This  intimacy  with  the  king,  however,  ope- 
ned greatly  to  Penn's  disadvantage.  The 
jople,  considering  James  to  be  a  Papist,  were 
iprehensive  that  he  would  endeavour  to  over- 
.row  the  Protestant  religion,  and  establish 
opery  in  its  stead.    And,  knowing  that  Penn 
as  so  frequently  at  court,  and  so  constantly 
aged  as  the  mediator  between  the  monarch 
id  the  people,  many  suspected  that  the  Qua- 
was  a  Papist  in  disguise  ;  it  was  accord- 
ly  reported  that  he  had  been  bred  at  St. 
ner's,  and  received  priest's  orders  at  Rome, 
he  term  Jesuit  was  energetically  revived, 
d  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  engaged 
plotting  with  the  king  for  the  subversion  of 
established  religion.    Even  the  amiable 
llotson,  with  whom  William  Penn  had  been 
terms  of  friendship,  could  not  avoid  being 
fected  with  the  delusion  ;  and  to  him  William 
nn,  who,  besides  having  a  high  personal  re- 
rd  for  the  Doctor,  knew  from  the  estimation 
which  he  was  held  by  the  nation  generally, 
it  any  opinion  lie  might  entertain  would 
ve  great  weight,  addressed  a  letter  request - 
g  a  friendly  explanation,  and  received  an 
mediate  reply  ;  the  question  and  response  do 
nour   to    boih    parlies.    Their  intimacy, 
lich  had  been  interrupted  by  the  suspicion, 
is  renewed  ;  and  Tillotson,  at  Penn's  re- 
est,  furnished  the  latter  with  a  second  letter, 
which  he  declared,  "  with  great  joy,"  that 
was  "  fully  satisfied  there  was  no  just 
ound  for  the  suspicion  ;"  this  letter,  with 
•.  Tillotson's  permission,  was  shown  where- 
er  he  had  been  quoted  as  either  believing  or 
Tinoting  the  report  of  the  Jesuitical  propen- 
ies  of  William  Penn. 

Soon  after  this,  William  Penn  published  a 


work  which  appears  to  have  led  to  some  im- 
portant results.  It  was  his  '  Persuasive  to 
Moderation,'  and  was  addressed  to  the  king 
and  his  council.  In  this  book  he  successfully 
com1>ats  th"  position,  that  a  state  can  he  en- 
dangered by  religious  toleration  ;  adducing 
numerous  examples  to  the  contrary  from  the 
history  of  many  nations,  ancient  and  modern. 
His  arguments  appear  to  have  had  consider- 
able weight,  for  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  book,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  for  a 
general  pardon  to  all  who  were  imprisoned  on 
account  of  their  consciences  ;  and  this  was  ac- 
companied by  instructions  to  the  judges  of 
assize,  to  liberate  all  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion. No  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers 
alone,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  confinement 
for  years,  were  thus  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  result 
was  due  as  much  to  the  personal  solicitations 
of  Penn,  as  to  the  work  we  have  mentioned  ; 
though  the  latter  no  doubt  contributed  to  it  not 
a  little,  by  setting  the  subject  in  a  proper  light 
before  the  community  at  large. 

William  Penn  being  about  to  visit  the  con- 
tinental churches  in  order  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  Society,  he  received  from  the  king 
a  commission  to  confer  wilh  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  "  and  endeavour  to  gain 
his  consent  to  a  general  religious  toleration  in 
England,  together  with  the  removal  of  all 
tests"  He  had  several  interviews  with  the 
prince,  but  was  opposed  by  Burnet,  whom  he 
met  there,  and  who,  though  favourable  to  tol- 
eration, was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  tests. 
Penn  would  not  relax  in  his  views  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  a  coolness  between  him  and 
Burnet,  who  afterwards  spoke  of  him  sneer- 
ingly  in  his  '  History  of  His  Own  Times.' 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  Mr.  Macaulay's 
charges,  it  being  about  this  period  that  the 
circumstances  occurred  to  which  the  first  and 
most  serious  of  them  refers.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  only  one  that  can  be  said  materially  to 
affect  the  character  of  Penn  as  an  upright, 
moral,  and  religious  man  ;  the  minor  charges, 
scattered  through  a  hundred  pages,  showing 
that  he  preached  at  an  execution  ;  that  he  was 
employed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  monarch  ;  that 
he  said  "  Sir,"  dec,  &c,  have  just  such  bear- 
ing on  the  sectarian  controversies  and  opinions 
of  the  time  as  would  allow  partisans  on  either 
side  to  exaggerate  or  palliate,  praise  or  con- 
demn, according  to  the  views  which  they  them- 
selves entertained.  But  the  first  real  crime 
charged  to  the  account  of  ihe  great  Quaker 
leader  is  one  that  no  sectarian  views,  however 
peculiar,  can  defend — no  political  opinions, 
however  extreme,  can  justify.  The  author 
evidently  treats  it  as  his  pet  accusation  ;  works 
it  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  gusto,  and  re- 
curs to  it  again  and  again,  wilh  the  most  self- 


satisfied  complacency  ;  as  much  as  to  say — 
"  There  I  had  the  Quaker  on  the  hip  !" 

The  history  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  is  tolerably  familiar  to  all : 
it  was  a  hopeless  project,  awkwardly  conduct- 
ed and  miserably  ended  :  the  ringleaders  were 
beheaded,  the  subordinates  hanged,  and  all 
who  had  shown  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
cause  were  condemned,  the  sentence  of  death 
being  subsequently  commuted  lo  such  a  fine 
as  could  be  wrung  from  their  terrified  relatives. 
These  fines  were  given  to  court  favourites,  or 
court  authorities ;  the  queen  herself  took  in 
hand  several  of  ihe  culprits  whose  wealthy 
connexions  were  ascertained,  and  made  a  fino 
harvest  of  their  fears.  The  story  of  the  Maids 
of  Taunton  is  matter  of  history  ;  banners  were 
embroidered,  processions  formed,  and  the  un- 
lucky prince  was  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  sympathy.  Of  course,  the  wrath  of  the 
monarch  was  excited  against  all  parties  con- 
cerned :  some  were  burned,  some  died  in 
prison,  but 

"  Most  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  walked 
in  the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some  of 
them  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had 
acted  under  the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress, 
without  knowing  that  they  were  committing  a 
crime.  The  Queen's  maids  of  honour  asked 
the  royal  permission  to  wring  money  out  of 
the  parents  of  the  poor  children  ;  and  the  per- 
mission was  granted.  An  order  was  sent 
down  to  Taunton  that  all  ihese  little  girls 
should  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  Sir  Francis 
Warre,  of  Hestercombe,  the  Tory  member  for 
Bridgewater,  was  requested  to  undertake  the 
office  of  exacting  the  ransom.  Pie  was  charg- 
ed to  declare  in  strong  language  that  the 
maids  of  honour  would  not  endure  delay,  that 
they  were  determined  to  prosecute  to  outlawry, 
unless  a  reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming, 
and  that  by  a  reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven 
thousand  pounds.  Warre  excused  himself 
from  taking  any  part  in  a  transaction  so  scan- 
dalous. The  maids  of  honour  then  requested 
William  Penn  to  act  for  them,  and  Penn  ac- 
cepted the  commission." — Macaulay,  vol.  i. 
p.  665. 

"The  Maids  of  Honour  requested  William 
Penn  to  act  for  them,  and  Penn  accepted  the 
commission."  Mr.  Macaulay  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  some  of  Penn's  fellow-profess- 
ors would  demur  to  such  an  assertion  as  this, 
and  he  has  therefore  cited  all  the  proof  within 
bis  reach,  and  that  is  confined  to  a  solitary 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  then  Home 
Secretary,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Slate 
Paper  Office,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
verbatim  copy. 

"Whitehall,  Fobry.  18th,  KB5  6. 
"  Mr.  Pknne. —  Her  Maj'i0'3  Maids  of  Hon- 
or having  acquainted  me,  that  they  desigue 
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to  employ  you  nnd  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a 
composition  with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of 
Taunton  for  the  high  Misdemeanor  they  have 
been  guilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let 
you  know  that  her  Maj1?  has  been  pleased  to 
give  their  Fines  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honour, 
and  therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden 
and  you  to  make  the  most  advantageous  com- 
position you  can  in  their  behalfe. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  Sunderland  P." 
— Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  655. 

Now  admitting  the  authenticity  of  Sunder- 
land's letter,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  quoted  it  verbatim,  there 
are  three  points  about  the  matter  worthy  of 
especial  notice : 

1.  To  whom  was  the  said  letter  addressed  ? 
At  the  period  in  question,  there  were  two 

gentlemen  at  court  to  whom  such  a  document 
might  have  been  addressed ;  first,  William 
Penn,  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  a  gentleman 
of  high  standing,  great  influence,  and  consid- 
erable wealth,  whose  probity  and  honour,  up 
to  the  publication  of  this  history,  have  never 
been  doubted ;  and  of  whose  name,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay truly  says  England  is  proud  :  and  sec- 
ondly, a  Mr.  George  Penne,  mentioned  in 
Pepys'  Diary,  and  who  is  known  to  have  been 
instrumental  at  this  very  period  in  effecting  the 
release  from  slavery  of  a  Mr.  Azariah  Pinney, 
a  gentleman  of  Bettiscombe,  near  Crewkerne, 
in  Somersetshire,  whose  sentence  of  death  had 
been  commuted  to  transportation.  To  the  his- 
torian solicitous  only  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  the  spelling  of  the  name,  and  the  fact  of 
employment  on  a  somewhat  similar  service, 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  unbending  scrupu- 
losity of  the  Quaker,  would  have  pointed  out 
George  Penne,  as  the  likelier  man  of  the  two 
for  such  a  service. 

2.  By  whom  is  the  appeal  to  Mr.  Penne 
made  ? 

Our  readers  will  see,  on  perusing  Sunder- 
land's letter  attentively,  that  it  admits  of  two 
constructions  ;  first,  that  Mr.  Penne  was  em- 
ployed at  the  "  request"  of  the  Maids  of  Hon- 
our, or  secondly,  at  the  "  request"  of  the 
Maids  oT  Taunton  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  Mr. 
Penne  would  be  appealed  to  as  a  mediator,  and 
the  somewhat  similar  case  of  Mr.  Pinney  again 
points  to  Mr.  George  Penne. 

3.  By  whom  was  the  iniquitous  negotiation 
actually  conducted  ? 

History  is  very  clear  on  this  point ;  Old- 
mixon,  a  contemporary  historian  and  an  eye- 
witness, gives  the  following  graphic  account 
of  the  affair:  "  The  Court  was  so  unmerciful, 
that  they  excepted  the  poor  girls  of  Taunton, 
who  gave  Monmouth  colours,  out  of  their  pre- 
tended pardon,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
forced  to  pay  as  much  money  as  would  have 
been  a  good  portion  to  each,  for  pariicular 
pardons.  This  money,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
was  said  to  be  for  the  maids  of  honour,  whose 
agent,  Brett,  the  Popish  lawyer,  had  an  un- 
der agent,  one  Crane,  of  Bridgeivater,  and 
'tis  supposed  that  both  of  them  paid  themselves 
very  bountifully  out  of  the  money  which  was 
raised  by  this  means,  some  instances  of  which 
are  within  my  knowledge." — Oldmixon,  vol. 
ii.  p.  708. 


Mr.  Macaulay  quotes  Oldmixon  whenever 
it  serves  his  purpose  ;  he  even  quotes  him  on 
this  very  matter  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion  ; 
and  yet  this  passage,  which  removes  all  doubts 
as  to  the  actual  negotiator,  is  carefully  kept 
back,  and  we  are  gravely  told  that  William 
Penn  "  accepted  the  commission."  Out  upon 
such  perversion  of  history  ! 

The  next  charge  we  shall  notice  is  positive- 
ly and  clearly  disproved  by  the  authority  to 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  refers:  this  is, 
perhaps,  more  gross  than  the  other.  Kiffin,  a 
Baptist,  and  a  man  of  good  standing  in  the 
city  of  London,  was  pressed  by  the  king  to 
accept  the  alderman's  gown,  and  this,  doubt- 
less, with  a  view  of  gratifying  the  body  of  dis- 
senters ;  but  Kiffin,  two  of  whose  grandsons 
had  previously  fallen  victims  to  the  "  bloody 
assizes,"  wished  to  decline  the  honour.  Ma- 
caulay charges  Penn  with  being  employed  by 
the  king  to  persuade  Kiffin  into  compliance, 
and  he  cites  Kiffin's  'Memoirs'  as  evidence  of 
the  fact ;  the  passages  are  veiy  brief,  and  we 
give  them  side  by  side: 

MACAULAY.  KIFFIN. 

"Penn  was  employed  in  "I  used  all  the  means 
the  work  of  seduction,  but  I  could  to  be  excused,  both 
to  no  purpose." — Macau-  by  some  lords  near  the 
lay,  ii.  230.  Iting,  and  also  by  Sir  Ni- 

cholas Butler  and  Mr. 
Penn."  Kiffin's  Memoirs, 
p.  84. 

This  brief  sentence  is  all  that  is  preserved, 
and  no  writer  but  Kiffin  (prior  to  Mr.  Macau- 
lay) makes  any  allusion  to  the  subject.  Here 
the  exact  converse  of  the  truth  is  set  forth  as 
truth  ;  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  the  king  employ 
Penn  to  seduce  Kiffin  ;  Kiffin  states  that  he 
employed  Penn  to  plead  with  the  king.  Then 
what  does  the  phrase,  "to  no  purpose," 
mean  ?  The  obvious  meaning  would  be,  that 
Kiffin  refused  the  honour  in  toto :  but  this  was 
not  so ;  for,  although  evidently  reluctant, 
Kiffin  accepted  and  wore  the  alderman's  gown. 

(To  be  continued.) 


American  Bees  in  England. — The  Man- 
chester Guardian  states,  that  a  gentleman  of 
Smedley  has  a  small  colony  of  bees  from  Cen- 
tral America.  They  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  a  piece  of  logwood  from  the  Gulf  ol 
Honduras,  and  were  discovered  by  their  pre- 
sent owner  in  an  almost  torpid  state,  among 
the  decaying  bodies  of  their  kinsfolk  and  fellow 
citizens,  who  had  been  crushed,  frozen,  drown- 
ed, and  "  done  to  death"  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent ways,  by  the  casualties  of  their  rough 
transportation.  Being  nourished  by  artificial 
heat,  and  hived  in  a  small  pyramidical  box 
with  glazed  windows,  the  remnant  of  the  race 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  pains  of  exile  in 
the  bustle  of  their  active  occupation,  and  bid 
fair  to  survive  the  approaching  severities  of  a 
northern  winter. 

They  are  exceedingly  diminutive,  not  much 
exceeding  in  size  some  species  of  black  ants, 
and  are  of  the  same  uniform  colour.  They 
are  very  active.  Their  style  of  working  is  as 
peculiar  to  themselves  as  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. Instead  of  building  the  cone  wiih 
the  beautiful  regularity  and  precision  attained 


by  their  kindred,  whose  labours  have  bee 
celebrated  in  verse  familiar  to  the  infant  min< 
they  raise  perpendicularly  from  the  floor  ( 
the  hive  an  irregular  but  graceful  tree,  like 
coral  branch,  atid  appear,  as  far  as  they  hav 
yet  gone,  to  be  engaged  in  dividing  this  fabr: 
into  stories,  and  building  round  about  it  a  ci 
cular  tower.  The  honey  is  similar  in  appea 
ance  to  preserved  tamarinds.  The  queen  be 
is  said  to  be  as  large  as  a  wasp. 

MERCY  ELLIS. 

Testimony  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  i 
Pennsylvania,  concerning  Mercy  Ellis,  d 
ceased. 

Believing  that  the  memory  of  the  just 
blessed,  and  that  the  example  of  those,  wh 
through  submission  to  the  teachings  of  tl 
Holy  Spirit,  have  been  enabled  to  fight  tl 
good  fight,  to  keep  the  faith,  and  finish  the 
course  with  joy,  tends  to  animate  survivors 
follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ,  we  ai 
engaged  to  preserve  some  account  of  this  ot 
beloved  Friend. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mat 
Cox,  of  Deer  Creek,  Maryland,  both  of  whoi 
were  valuable  and  exemplary  members  of  oi 
religious  Society,  the  former  acceptably  fillir 
the  station  of  an  elder,  and  the  latter  being  a 
approved  minister.  It  was  their  concern 
endeavour  to  train  up  their  offspring  in  tl 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  ot 
dear  friend  has  frequently  been  heard  to  con 
memorate  their  pious  care  in  this  respect,  t 
among  the  many  favours  which  a  mercif 
Creator  had  conferred  upon  her,  and  for  whic 
an  account  must  be  rendered. 

In  very  early  life  she  was  sensible  of  tl 
tendering  visitations  of  the' love  of  God  to  h 
soul,  inclining  her  to  choose  the  good  and  r 
fuse  the  evil  ;  and  as  she  yielded  thereto,  si 
was  strengthened  to  surrender  her  own  will 
the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  to  mal 
some  steps  in  that  narrow  path  which  leads 
true  peace.  As  she  endeavoured  in  simplici 
to  follow  the  pointing  of  the  Divine  finger,  s 
became  impressed  with  the  conviction  tl 
some  articles  of  her  dress  were  designed  mo 
for  show  than  for  use,  and  ^hat  it  was  h 
duty  to  lay  them  aside,  believing  that  t 
attempt  to  decorate  the  frail  body,  could  r 
be  agreeable  in  the  Divine  sight. 

She  frequently  observed  in  after  life,  tl 
for  little  acts  of  simple  obedience  to  app 
hended  duty,  even  in  matters  which  are  oft 
deemed  of  small  moment,  she  felt  the  swi 
reward  of  heavenly  peace.  At  this  early  ] 
riod  of  life,  the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  ho 
ever  small  its  requirings  might  appear  to  I 
outward  view,  was  so  deeply  engraven  on  I 
heart,  that  it  became  her  primary  engageme 
and  the  governing  principle  of  her  fnti 
course.  Thus  being  faithful  in  the  day 
small  things,  she  experienced  a  growth 
grace,  and  was  enabled  to  show  forth  in  I 
example  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  love, 
gentleness,  and  in  meekness  of  spirit. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  s 
was  united  in  marriage  with  our  friend  V\ 
Ham  Ellis,  and  soon  after  removed  with  h 
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to  this  neighbourhood,  where  she  continued  to 
reside  during  ihe  remainder  of  her  life. 

At  the  time  of  their  settlement  here,  the 
Country  for  a  considerable  distance  round,  was 
in  a  wilderness  stale,  and  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter many  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  inci- 
dent to  new  settlements,  hut  though  of  a  deli- 
cate frame  and  accustomed  to  many  indul- 
gences, she  was  cheerful  and  contented  in  her 
allotment.  A  few  families  of  Friends  soon 
sealed  around  them,  whose  society  was  eon- 
genial,  but  there  was  no  meeting  for  Divine 
worship  near  enough  for  them  to  attend, 
which  was  a  source  of  deep  concern  to  her 
exercised  mind,  and  she  felt  it  to  he  the  great- 
est privation  attendant  on  their  situation. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  they  then 
belonged  was  distant  about  one  hundred  miles, 
notwithstanding  which  she  several  limes  at- 
tended it,  performing  the  journey  on  horse- 
back, through  a  country  but  little  cultivated, 
and  over  a  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. It  was  not  long  before  an  indulged 
kneeling  was  granted  them,  in  the  attendance 
of  which  she  was  diligent  and  earnest,  and 
has  often  been  heard,  even  late  in  life,  to  re- 
mark upon  the  solid  comfort  and  instruction 
she  was  permitted  to  experience  in  these  small 
but  solemn  gatherings,  and  that  she  had  great 
cause  to  commemorate  the  goodness  and  mer- 
cy of  Israel's  Shepherd,  who  thus  watched 
over  and  cared  for  her,  and  preserved  her  from 
being  entangled  by  the  allurements  of  this  fad- 
ing world. 

Under  the  precious  and  tendering  impres- 
sions thus  sealed  upon  her  spirit  by  the  fresh 
unfoldings  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high,  she 
was  strengthened  to  renew  her  covenant  with 
the  Most  High,  that  if  He,  whom  her  soul 
loved,  and  who  had  watched  over  her  from 
her  early  youth,  would  graciously  continue  to 
be  with  her,  and  give  her  food  to  eat  and  rai- 
ment to  put  on,  he  should  be  her  God,  and 
she  would  endeavour  faithfully  to  serve  him 
in  the  way  of  his  requirings,  during  the  resi- 
due of  her  days. 

Believing  that  her  Divine  Master  had  called 
her  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
and  been  pleased  to  confer  on  her  a  gift  there- 
in, after  passing  through  the  necessary  bap- 
tisms and  exercises  preparatory  thereto,  she 
first  appeared  in  that  capacity  about  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age.  Having  been  instruct- 
ed in  the  school  of  Christ  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  from  that  of  the 
stranger,  she  was  careful  to  wait  for  his  re- 
newed puiting  forih,  and  simply  to  follow  his 
leadings;  by  which  means  her  communica- 
tions were  made  lively  and  impressive,  minis- 
tering grace  to  the  hearer  and  tending  to  the 
edification  of  the  church. 

Her  first  religious  engagement,  with  a  min- 
ute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting,  was  to  [visit] 
the  families  of  this  and  a  neighbouring  Month- 
ly Meeting,  which  she  was  enabled  to  perform 
to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  her  Friends.  She  was  subsequently 
several  times  engaged  in  religious  labour  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Stale  of -New 
York,  and  in  Canada  ;  and  although  she  had 
a  family  of  children  around  her,  many  of 
whom  were  small,  and  was  deprived  by  death 


of  her  beloved  husband,  yet  she  was  made, 
willing  to  surrender  all  at  the  call  of  her  Lord, 
and  Id  run  in  the  way  of  his  requirings;  not 
doubting  that  he  who  put  her  forth,  would  open 
the  way  and  watch  over  those  whom  she  left 
behind. 

Her  labours  of  love  within  the  compass  of 
this  meeting  were  abundant,  being  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members, 
warning  and  exhorting,  and  reproving  with  all 
long-sutfering  and  tenderness,  desiring  that  all 
might  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and 
become  of  the  number  of  his  sheep.  She 
several  times  visited  the  families  belonging  to 
it,  the  last  time  being  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  her  age.  When  laying  this  concern  before 
her  Friends,  she  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
was  an  evening  sacrifice  required  of  her ;  and 
in  the  progress  of  it  she  several  times  remark- 
ed, that  she  believed  it  was  her  last  visit  of  the 
kind  amongst  them.  She  earnestly  encour- 
aged the  young  and  the  middle  aged,  while 
strength  lasted,  to  double  their  diligence  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure. 

It  was  her  lot  to  pass  through  deep  afflic- 
tions, but  she  was  favoured  to  experience  the 
Divine  arm  underneath  for  her  support,  and  to 
hear  his  voice  saluting  her  spiritual  ear  with 
the  gracious  promise,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  ihee."  And  she  often  remarked, 
that  this  consoling  language  had  been  a  stay 
and  support  to  her  during  the  subsequent  steps 
of  her  life. 

In  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  she  was  an 
example  of  diligence,  careful  to  bring  her  chil- 
dren with  her,  and  to  encourage  others  to 
faithfulness  in  this  Christian  duty. 

Until  her  bodily  strength  was  impaired  by 
advanced  age,  she  generally  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  frequently  our  Quarterly 
Meeting,  though  distant  from  her  residence 
several  days'  journey.  Such  was  her  concern 
to  be  found  faithful  unto  the  end,  and  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  service  allotted  her  in  the  mili- 
tant church,  that  she  made  great  exertions  to 
perform  apprehended  duty,  even  when  the 
infirmities  of  age  might  seem  to  some  a  suffi- 
cient  ground  of  excuse. 

For  the  suppression  of  intemperance  and  the 
iniquitous  practice  of  converting  the  gifts  of  a 
bouniiful  Providence  into  a  liquid  poison,  as 
she  often  termed  it,  she  laboured  much,  both 
in  public  and  private,  several  times  visiting 
i hose  not  in  profession  with  Friends,  who  were 
engaged  in  distilling,  and  labouring  in  love  to 
dissuade  them  from  an  employment  so  un- 
righteous, and  so  destructive  of  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow  men. 

She  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  and 
literary  education  of  children,  and  a  school 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  being  opened  near 
her  residence,  she  extended  the  hospitality  of 
her  house  to  many  who  were  remote  from 
suitable  schools,  or  who,  from  other  causes, 
claimed  her  sympathy  and  aid,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  her  watchful,  maternal 
care  over  these,  was  blessed  lo  some  of  them. 

To  the  poor  and  those  under  affliction,  whe- 
ther oT  body  or  mind,  she  was  a  tender  and 
sympathizing  friend,  frequently  engaged  in 
searching  out  objects  of  chaiity,  and  prompt 


in  her  endeavours  to  afford  them  timely  and 
suitable  relief.  Being  of  an  affable  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  sweetened  by  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  her  heart,  she  was  courte- 
ous and  kind  to  all,  und  was  greatly  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

She  continued  to  attend  our  religious  meet- 
ings until  about  two  weeks  previous  to  her  de- 
cease, and  though  her  bodily  strength  had 
much  failed,  her  mind  remained  clear  and 
vigorous,  and  she  was  frequently  engaged  in 
the  exercise  of  her  gift  in  a  lively  and  accept- 
able manner.  Her  last  public  engagement 
was  in  fervent,  solemn  supplication  to  the 
Most  High,  on  behalf  of  "  the  little  meetings 
in  this  part  of  his  heritage." 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  social 
and  religious  duties  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  occupy  the  gifts  and  talents  entrusted 
to  her,  to  the  honour  of  the  great  Giver,  she 
was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  close  of  life 
without  alarm,  often  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
released,  when  it  might  be  consistent  with  the 
Divine  will.  Her  spirit  seemed  clothed  with 
peaceful  quiet,  calmly  awaiting  the  final  sum- 
mons, as  one  whose  day's  work  was  done. 
She  was  taken  ill  on  the  8th  of  the  Second 
month,  1848,  and  was  mercifully  spared  from 
much  bodily  suffering.  To  a  friend  who  sat 
by  her,  she  said,  "  If  it  should  be  the  blessed 
Master's  will  at  this  time  to  proclaim  a  release, 
I  hope  it  will  be  in  mercy."  On  being  re- 
minded of  the  gracious  promise  made  to  her  in 
a  time  of  great  affliction,  before  alluded  to,  she 
replied,  "  Yes  !  and  his  promises  are  yea,  and 
amen  forever !" 

She  quietly  and  peacefully  departed  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  hav- 
ing nearly  completed  her  eighty-seventh  year, 
a  minister  about  forty-eight  years;  and  we 
believe,  that  to  her  may  be  applied  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Scripture,  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 


For"Tlie  Friend." 

SniPWRECKS,  &c. 

We  were  once  told,  that  a  subscriber  living 
in  a  woody  country,  complained  of  ihe  number 
of"  bird  stories"  in  "The  Friend,"  and  wish- 
ed the  edilor  would  furnish  them  with  accounts 
of  "  shipvvracks,"  as  they  had  birds  in  plenty. 
We  prefer  the  history  of  the  habits  of  the  fea- 
thered tribes  lo  ihe  sad  details  of  ihe  sufferings 
and  loss  of  life  which  frequently  occur  at  sea  ; 
yet  if  it  be  of  anv  advantage,  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy on  behalf  of  such  sufferers,  or  their  sur- 
viving friends,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  request.  The  following 
affecting  accounts  were  taken  from  a  paper  « 
few  weeks  since. 

"  Shipwrecks  and  Loss  of  Life.  —  The 
French  ship  Aigle,  from  Sumatra  to  Mar- 
seilles, was  lost  on  ihe  Zietzemaka  coast,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Francis  Bay,  early 
in  June.  The  captain,  seven  of  the  crew,  and 
the  only  passenger,  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
Manilla  were  drowned.    The  survivors,  ten  in 
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number,  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Queen  of  the  West,  Capt.  Web- 
sler,  from  Bombay,  for  London,  was  wrecked 
in  the  same  storm,  and  on  the  same  coast ;  all 
on  board  perished. 

"The  Indian  was  lost  on  its  passage  for 
England  to  Bombay,  on  the  4th  of  April,  near 
the  Caragdos  reef.  Two  of  the  boats  w^re 
staved,  the  captain  and  eight  of  the  crew  seiz- 
ed the  remaining  one,  and  left  the  vessel.  The 
morning  after,  the  ship  went  to  pieces.  A 
passenger  furnishes  the  following  narrative  of 
succeeding  events  : — 

"Sharks  innumerable  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides,  which  very  much  increased  the  terror  of 
our  situation.  Owing  to  my  being  hurled  on 
the  rocks  by  the  surf  two  or  three  times,  I  lost 
my  senses,  and  was  perfectly  unconscious  as 
to  what  occurred  till  I  found  myself  resting  on 
a  spar  with  a  sailor.  I  found  the  ship  had 
gone  to  pieces,  and  that  five  of  our  comrades 
had  perished,  water  surrounding  us  in  every 
direction,  with  nothing  in  view  but  one  or  two 
small  sand  banks,  and  those  a  long  distance 
off. 

"By  night  we  had  constructed  a  rude  kind 
of  raft,  on  which  we  slept,  but  as  the  tide  ebb- 
ed we  grounded,  and  with  the  exception  of  our 
heads,  we  were  literally  sleeping  in  the  water, 
cold  and  wretched,  but  still,  comparatively 
speaking,  safe.  We  remained  on  the  raft  in 
this  slate  two  days  and  nights,  the  sun  scorch- 
ing us  by  day,  and  the  wind,  owing  to  our 
being  wet,  making  us  dreadfully  cold  at  night. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  third  day,  having  found 
a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal,  we  determined  to 
start  for  the  nearest  sand  bank.  A  sixty  gal- 
lon cask  of  beer,  two  six-dozen  cases  of  wine, 
a  piece  of  bad  pork,  and  the  oatmeal,  were  the 
only  things  saved  from  the  wreck.  We  turn- 
ed the  raft,  and  after  a  severe  day's  work, 
reached  the  bank  about  sunset,  and  once  more 
put  our  feet  upon  dry  land.  We  had  only 
eaten  once,  and  then  but  sparingly.  Thus  we 
lived  fourteen  days  and  nights,  subsisting  on 
shark's  flesh,  and  the  wine  and  beer  we  saved. 

"  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  had.  On 
the  20th  of  April  we  saw  a  vessel  to  the  lee- 
ward of  us,  and  endeavoured  to  attract  her 
attention  by  means  of  a  boat-hook  and  shirt 
attached  ;  but  she  did  not  or  would  not  see  us. 
The  next  day,  about  one  hour  before  sunset, 
another  vessel  hove  in  sight,  about  the  same 
spot  where  the  ship  of  the  previous  evening 
was  seen.  We  again  hoisted  our  signal,  and 
walked  about  the  bank,  to  show  there  were 
living  creatures  on  it.  We  thought  she  did 
not  see  us,  and  after  taking  our  allowance  of 
oatmeal  and  shark's  flesh,  we  lay  down  for  the 
night's  rest.  In  a  short  time,  however,  we 
were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  our  dog,  and 
discovered  to  our  delight  a  boat  close  in  upon 
the  sands.  She  belonged  to  the  vessel  we  had 
seen  in  the  evening.  The  mate  and  one  of 
the  passengers  went  on  board  that  night,  and 
the  rest  of  the  survivors  were  taken  off  the 
next  morning,  when  we  were  conveyed  safely 
to  the  Mauritius." 

"Disastrous  Collision  at  Sea. — Twenty- 
four  Lives  Lost — The  steamship  Southerner, 
at  New  York,  lately  arrived  from  Charles- 


ton, reports  having  come  in  collision  at  2 
o'clock  that  morning,  with  the  barque  Isaac 
Mead,  by  which  the  vessel  was  run  down,  and 
twenty-four  lives  lost.  The  following  are  the 
particulars  : — 

"  On  Friday,  at  2  a.  m.,  Iat.  38°  39',  sound- 
ed in  22  fathoms  water,  and  relieved  the 
wheel  ;  in  10  minutes  after,  made  a  sail  on  the 
larboard  bow,  put  the  helm  hard  aport,  stopped 
the  engine,  and  backed  strong,  when  we  came 
in  contact ;  backed  clear,  and  stopped  the  en- 
gine, when  the  vessel  went  down  under  our 
bow,  which  was  in  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  time  of  the  collision.  Hearing  (he  cries 
of  distress  in  the  sea,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  crew  and  passengers,  we  were  able  to 
man  three  of  Francis's  life-boats,  and  saved 
seven  of  the  crew  and  two  passengers,  out  of 
thirty-three  in  all.  She  proved  to  be  the 
barque  Isaac  Mead,  from  New  York,  for  Sa- 
vannah, with  a  valuable  cargo.  She  was 
steering  S.  S.  W.,  we  N.  N.  E.,  the'  wind  at 
the  north  blowing  strong,  with  a  sharp  sea. 
They  unfortunately  put  their  helm  to  starboard, 
to  cross  us,  as  they  saw  us  first,  and  took  us 
for  a  vessel  standing  in  shore.  The  South- 
erner remaining,  until  every  vestige  of  her 
disappeared,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
moaning  of  the  sea.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favour  of  Francis's  life-boats.  Had  it 
not  been  for  them,  we  could  not  have  saved 
one  soul  of  all  on  board.  A  wooden  boat 
would  have  been  stove  to  pieces  in  lowering  or 
coming  alongside,  the  sea  was  so  bad.  To 
show  with  what  facility  they  were  got  ready 
— in  15  minutes  from  the  time  the  first  boat 
was  lowered,  manned  by  the  second  officer  and 
two  of  the  crew,  she  returned  with  seven  ;  the 
second  was  manned  by  the  first  officer,  two  of 
the  crew,  Capt.  Lubbock,  and  Capt.  J.  C. 
Berry,  who  nobly  volunteered  their  services  ; 
the  third,  by  Thomas  Vail,  and  the  balance  of 
the  crew.  When  we  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
finding  any  more,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
our  own  damage,  and  found  that  we  had  car- 
ried away  our  cut-water,  bob-stay,  and  flying 
jib-boom,  with  the  head  rail,  and  received 
some  bad  scratches  on  the  bow." — News. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Watchfulness  and  Sobriety. 

Watchfulness  and  sobriety  ought  to  be  the 
continual  and  indispensable  companions  of  the 
Christian.  They  preserve  him  from  many  diffi- 
culties ;  and  when  troubles  arise,  they  are  im- 
portant for  his  safety. — What  endearing  quali- 
ties of  the  religiously  concerned  youth  !  what  a 
hedge  of  preservation  from  the  perilous  mazes 
which  beset  his  path.  They  keep  his  steps 
from  the  volatile  and  vain  pleasures  incident 
to  early  days,  which  in  after  life  his  retrospec- 
tive view  can  clearly  see  only  allured  to  punish 
and  destroy. 

"Watch  and  be  sober,"  must  ever  continue 
to  be  an  important  admonition.  It  will  not  do 
to  relax  in  our  earnest  endeavours  to  main- 
tain the  mark  which  our  early  Friends  were 
constrained  to  live  up  to — watchfulness  unto 
prayer.  The  absence  of  much  outward  suf- 
fering may  induce  I  he  belief,  that  it  is  less 
necessary  for  the  Christian  to  maintain  former 


vigilance.  From  this  view,  carelessness  ii 
likely  to  arise;  and  one  breach  after  another 
as  we  glide  smoothly  along  through  lime,  maj 
be  admitted  in  our  testimonies,  till  a  spiritua 
torpor  and  dimness  of  vision  ensue:  here  the 
world  and  its  pleasures  lake  the  place  of  oui 
"  first  love,"  and  we  lay  hold  of  every  excuse 
to  shun  the  old  and  narrow  path,  which  the 
truly  pious  of  all  ages,  have  found  necessary 
for  them,  esteeming  it  too  rugged  and  anti- 
quated for  us.  We  take  exceptions  at  what 
we  consider  the  discrepancies  existing  amongst 
Christians,  without  taking  the  precaution  to 
sift  and  weigh  for  ourselves,  that  we  may 
come  to  right  conclusions ;  and  accept  the 
mere  occurrence  of  these  differences,  almost  as 
conclusive  evidence,  that  there  is  no  setiled  and 
immutable  basis  of  religious  truth.  When 
dimness  of  sight  comes  over  us,  which  results 
from  unfaithfulness,  our  peculiar  testimonies 
look  unimportant,  and  our  ancient  principles 
either  seem  erroneous  or  needlessly  restrictive ; 
we  then  lapse  into  a  worldly  spirit,  and  lose 
our  religious  sensibility  in  the  press  of  worldly 
things. 

Watchfulness,  I  believe  now  to  be  as  need- 
ful to  preserve  us  against  errors,  which,  though 
ihey  appear  not  so  formidable  and  imposing, 
are  equally  detrimental  to  our  eternal  well- 
being,  as  those  against  which  it  was  necessary 
to  contend  in  the  early  time  of  our  Society  ; 
and  that  faithfulness  to  the  unchanging  Truth, 
is  quite' as  important.  Although  it  be  trying 
to  the  natural  part  to  be  considered  as  fools 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  be  accounted  of  no 
reputation  amongst  men,  by  maintaining  a  life 
of  watchfulness  and  sobriety,  yet  from  pursu- 
ing this  happy  course,  it  will  be  found  that 
soul-satisfying  comfort  will  arise. 

"  It  is  good  for  a  man,"  said  the  prophet, 
"  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  He  sit- 
teth  alone  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath 
borne  it  upon  him.  He  putteth  his  mouth  in 
the  dust  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.  He  giv- 
eth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him :  he  is 
filled  full  with  reproach.  For  the  Lord  will 
not  cast  off  forever.  But  though  he  cause 
grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion,  according 
to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies."  (Lam.  iii. 
27—32.) 

Middle  age  is  assisted  by  youth's  right  pro- 
gress, being  animated  to  greater  dedication  and 
devotion  in  the  Master's  cause,  and  thus  hap- 
pily engaged,  though  under  a  continual  and 
unfeigned  admission  that  we  are  at  the  best 
"  unprofitable  servants,"  we  are  in  a  situation 
to  meet  old  age  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  can  at 
times  look  back  as  on  a  day  profitably  and 
well  spent,  and  forward  as  to  a  reward  that  is 
sure. 

State  of  New  York. 


Poisoned  Confectionary. — A  confectioner 
was  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital,  New  York, 
a  few  days  ago,  affected  with  paralysis  of  both 
arms,  caused  by  the  lead  with  which  he  col- 
oured the  candies.  Poisonous  pigments  are 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  colouring  confections, 
and  the  danger  to  children  eating  such  things 
is  manifest,  when  even  working  with  the  poi- 
sons will  produce  such  deplorable  effects. 
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Selected. 

THE  TRAVELLER  AT  THE^  SOURCE  OF 
THE  NILE. 

BY  F.  HKMAXS. 

"The  arrival  of  Bruce  at  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  source  of  the  Nile,  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  feelings  suddenly  fluctuating  from  triumph 
to  despondence." 

In  sunset's  light  o'er  Afric  thrown, 

A  wanderer  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  mil-Spring,  deep  and  lone, 

Of  Egypt's  awful  flood  ; 
The  cradle  of  that  mighty  birth. 
So  long  a  hidden  thing  from  earth. 

He  heard  its  life's  first  murmuring  sound, 

A  low  mysterious  tone; 
A  music  sought  but  never  found, 

Bv  kings  and  warriors  gone; 
He  listened — and  his  heart  beat  high — 
That  was  the  song  of  victory  ! 

The  rapture  of  a  conqueror's  mood 
Rushed  burning  thro'  his  frame, 

The  depths  of  that  green  solitude 
Its  torrents  could  not  tame, 

Though  stillness  lay,  with  eve's  last  smile, 

Round  those  calm  lbuntains  of  the  Nile. 

Night  came  with  stars: — across  his  soul 

There  swept  a  sudden  change, 
Even  at  the  pilgrim's  glorious  goal, 

A  shadow  dark  and  strange 
Breathed  from  the  thought,  so  swift  to  fall 
O'er  triumph's  hour — And  is  this  all  ? 

No  more  than  this  ! — what  seemed  it  now 

First  by  that  spring  to  stand  ? 
A  thousand  streams  of  lovlier  flow 

Bathed  his  own  mountain  land  ! 
Whence,  far  o'er  waste  and  ocean  track, 
Their  wild  sweet  voices  called  him  back. 

They  called  him  back  to  many  a  glade, 

His  childhood's  haunt  of  play, 
Where  brightly  through  the  beechen  shade 

Their  waters  glanced  away ; 
They  called  him,  with  their  sounding  waves, 
Back  to  his  fathers'  hills  and  graves. 

But  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  familiar  scene, 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between  ; 
The  Arab's  lance,  the  desert's  gloom, 
The  whirling  sand,  the  red  simoom  ! 

Where  was  the  glow  of  power  and  pride  ? 

The  spirit  born  to  roam  ? 
His  weary  heart  within  him  died 

With  yearnings  for  his  home  ; 
All  struggling  vainly  to  repress 
That  gush  of  painful  tenderness. 

He  wept — the  stars  of  Afric's  heaven 

Beheld  his  bursting  tears, 
Even  on  that  spot  where  fate  had  given 

The  meed  of  toiling  years. 
— Oh  happiness!  how  far  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee  ! 


"Keep  the  Door  of  thy  Lips.'' 

"  When  we  are  falsely  spoken  against,  or 
some  other  way  greally  injured,  we  should 

,  as  a  general  rule,  be  hasty  to  reply.  The 
'  of  nature  would  prompt  us  to  reply  quick- 

to  vindicate  ourselves  at  all  hazards,  and 
melimes,  perhaps,  with  a  considerable  de- 
5e  of  sharpness  and  violence.  But  the  gen- 
spirit  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  which  says, 
•Vtthout  my  Father  I  can  do  nothing,"  al- 

ys  leads  us  to  look  to  God  for  aid  and  di- 


rection before  we  look  lo  ourselves  and  our 
own  wisdom,  or  lo  the  precipitate  help  of 
earthly  friends.  It  was  thus  with  the  prophet 
Daniel.  When  misrepresented,  injured,  and 
persecuted,  he  at  once  turned  his  thoughts  to 
God  as  his  only  protection.  In  his  solitary 
chamber,  kneeling  before  the  face  of  the  Infi- 
nite Presence,  and  with  no  disposition  to  look 
anywhere  else,  he  entrusted  his  cause  to  Him 
who  alone  is  able  to  help.  '1  he  example  of 
the  Saviour,  also, -in  relation  to  this  subject,  is 
particularly  instructive.  When  brought  to 
trial  before  Pilate,  although  he  could  easily 
have  made  a  defence,  he  chose  to  be  silent; 
1  he  answered  to  him  never  a  word,  insomuch 
that  the  governoi  marvelled  greatly.'  In  the 
language  of  the  evangelical  prophet,  1  He  was 
oppressed,  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not 
his  mouth  ;  he  is  brought  as  a  Iamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.'  The 
deep  grace  which  manifests  itself  by  patience 
and  silence  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  mentioned,  will  plead  far  more  elo- 
quently in  our  behalf  than  all  ihe  torrent  of 
words,  and  all  the  vivacity  of  effort  which  the 
life  of  nature  is  so  ready  to  pour  forth." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

CURIOSITY. 

"  The  principle  of  curiosity,  like  the  other 
propensities,  is  an  original  principle  of  our 
mental  constitution.  It  is  implanted  there  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing who  constituted  ihe  mind,  and  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  an  appropriate  and  essential 
attribute  of  every  rational  nature.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  this  principle  is  given  to 
be  employed.  It  is  altogether  desirable  and 
proper  that  men  should  inquire,  and  reflect, 
and  obtain  knowledge.  But  this  principle  is 
liable  to  be  perverted.  One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  which  practical  sanctification  has  to 
contend  with,  is  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of 
irregular  and  unchastened  curiosity.  It  is 
here  that  Satan  has  taken  up  his  position  in 
great  security  and  strength,  almost  unseen  ; 
and  is  throwing  his  weapons,  and  slaying 
numbers,  who  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant 
what  poisoned  dart  has  hit  them. 

"  We  will  take  a  ca^e,  by  no  means  an  un- 
common one,  which  will  stand  for  many  others. 
Here  is  an  individual,  a  member  of  religious 
society,  who  sustains  in  the  view  of  his  bre- 
thren a  fair  religious  reputation,  but  who,  by 
his  own  confession  has  but  little  teal  commu- 
nion with  his  Maker,  and  like  many  others, 
has  but  litlle  religious  enjoyment.  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  ?  He  is  constant  in  ihe 
attendance  of  religious  meetings  ;  he  is  fair  and 
honest  in  his  transactions  in  business,  he  is 
liberal  lo  the  poor  and  to  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
and  he  does  not  perceive  himself,  and  others 
may  not  clearly  perceive  why  he  does  not 
walk  with  God,  and  enjoy  continually  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  But  the  reason  is, 
that  he  is  ignorantly  seeking  himself,  and  mak- 
ing an  idol  of  himself,  contrary  to  the  will  and 
the  honour  of  God,  by  indulging  a  wandering 
and  excessive  curiosity.    It  has  perhaps  never 


occurred  to  him  that  he  is  as  much  account- 
able to  God  for  the  regulation  of  the  curious 
or  inquisitive  propensity,  as  for  any  other  pro- 
pensity of  his  nature.  This  principle  he  ex- 
ercises, in  a  way  to  gratify  himself,  by  indulg- 
ing inordinately  in  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  by  lending  an  itching  ear  to  the 
constant  influx  of  news,  or  to  see  every  new 
publication  that  issues  from  the  press;  and 
thus  there  is  such  a  thing  as  filling  and  crowd- 
ing the  mind  so  completely  with  other  things 
as  to  exclude,  in  a  great  degree,  the  will  of 
God  concerning  it,  and  of  many  other  import- 
ant  religious  truths.  How  is  Christ  to  dwell 
in  a  mind  that  is  thus  already  occupied, 
'  pressed  down  and  running  over?' 

"A  life  of  which  excessive  curiosity  is  the 
leading  element,  is  necessarily  antagonistical 
to  a  life  of  faith.  Knowledge  necessarily  ex- 
cludes faith,  in  regard  to  the  thing  which  is 
known.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
ignorance  with  faith  is,  in  many  things,  better 
than  knowledge  without  it.  In  many  things 
which  have  relation  to  the  divine  government, 
we  must  be  willing  to  remain  in  the  darkness 
of  sense,  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  the  light 
of  religious  trust.  The  unrestrained  action  of 
the  principle  under  consideration  is  inconsist- 
ent, to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  with  that 
degree  of  religious  retirement,  and  wiih  that 
inward  and  outward  silence,  which  have  so 
close  a  connection  with  the  groivth  of  the  in- 
u-ard  life.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected, 
when  we  consider  the  natural  results  in  the 
case,  that  men  who  indulge  an  excessive  curi- 
osity will  find  time  to  be  much  alone  with 
God,  or  that  they  will  be  possessed  of  that 
'quietness  of  spirit'  which  the  Bible  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  'of  great  price.'  This  powerful 
and  important  principle  ought  to  he  as  strictly 
and  carefully  brought  lo  the  test  of  supreme 
rectitude  as  any  other  internal  principle — such 
as  the  love  of  society,  or  the  natural  desire  of 
esteem  or  of  happiness.  We  are  bound,  as 
the  seekers  or  professors  of  holiness,  to  pray 
for  direction  in  what  we  shall  know,  as  in 
what  we  shall  do  ;  and  unless  this  rule  is  con- 
stantly and  devoutly  observed,  no  person  is  at 
liberty  to  indulge  the  belief  that  he  is  accept- 
able will)  God.  The  language  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  is,  '  Learn  of  me,  lor  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  lo  your 
souls.'  We  need  not  fear  that  he  will  con- 
sign us  to  any  ignorance  which  is  really  un- 
profitable. It  is  true,  he  will  not,  like  ihe 
great  enemy  of  our  race,  direct  to  the  pursuit 
of  any  form  of  knowledge  which  will  involve 
us  in  destruction,  but  will  encourage  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  true  knowledge. 

"  It  is  given  to  the  people  of  Christ,  in  his 
own  cheering  expressions", '  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  Ihe  kingdom  of  heaven.'  And  while, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
will  he  permitted  lo  become  acquainted  with 
all  those  forms  of  secular  knowledge  which 
are  truly  desirable  and  proper,  ihe  great  sub- 
ject of  their  thoughts  and  inquiries  will  be  the 
truths  and  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
And  thus  grace  and  peace  shall  be  multiplied 
to  ihem,  'through  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Jesus  our  Lord.'  " 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of  "  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  101.) 

On  the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  was  an  "  in- 
terment at  the  Romish  chapel,  of  a  man  said 
to  be  one  hundred  and  fifteen  yea  is  old.  It 
was,  as  usual,  attended  with  abundance  of 
Romish  pomp  and  superstition."  The  house 
had  an  abundance  of  lighted  candles  in  it, 
which,  the  funeral  being  at  mid-day,  appeared 
to  give  no  light  at  all,  but  had  rather  a  gloomy 
effect.  Jacob  found  in  the  whole  pageant,  no 
spiritual  sunshine,  no  Gospel  light.  All  was 
darkness. 

On  the  10th,  Captain  Blue  Jacket  and  some 
other  Indians  visited  them.  In  relation  to 
these  opportunities  Jacob  wrote,  "  We  pain- 
fully felt  the  want  of  suitable  interpreters. 
Many  understood  their  language;  but  our  sen- 
timents being  generally  peaceful,  serious  and 
religious,  so  opposite  to  those  held  by  persons 
qualified  to  serve  us,  that  what  they  delivered, 
they  appeared  to  do  with  shame  and  reluctance. 
This  put  it  out  of  our  power  fully  to  relieve 
our  minds.  My  [mind  was]  often  centered  in 
secret  intercession  to  the  Preparer  of  hearts, 
that  the  travail  of  my  spirit  mi<jhl  be  convey- 
ed through  such  aqueducts,  to  their  advantage 
and  edification,  as  may  best  consist  with  his 
wisdom  and  power.  As  our  minds  were  bow- 
ed, and  patiently  waded  under  [the  exercise], 
there  evidently  appeared  a  seriousness  at  times 
to  impress  their  countenances." 

The  great  wickedness  of  the  people  gener- 
ally on  the  frontiers,  affected  the  Friends  with 
much  sorrow.  Jacob  says,  "  We  remain  daily- 
exercised  in  a  patient,  fervent  travail,  that  the 
Supreme  Controller  of  events  may  bring  to 
pass  his  hidden  purposes,  according  to  his  own 
sacred  determination,  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
own  great  name  in  these  dark  regions  of  vio- 
lence, murder,  and  licentiousness  of  almost 
every  kind.  The  awful  language  of  the  Most 
High  to  a  backsliding  people  formerly,  has 
frequently  impressed  my  mind,  as  applicable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  with  some 
few  exceptions, — '  My  soul  loathed  them,  and 
their  souls  abhorred  me.-'  " 

24th.  "A  solemn  morning;  my  mind  com- 
posed and  engaged  in  mental  aspirations  to  the 
Supreme  Controller  of  events,  that  he  might 
be  pleased  to  bless  our  endeavours  to  promote 
the  glory  and  honour  of  his  own  great  name, 
the  advantage  of  our  country,  the  peace  of  na- 
tions, and  of  individuals.  1  beheld,  that  so 
long  as  we  dwell  only  on  the  surface  and  su- 
perficies of  important  subjects,  in  a  chain  of 
carnal  reasoning,  and  in  the  fogs  and  mists  of 
earthly  wisdom  and*  human  policy,  we  are  in 
danger  of  making  errors  in  judgment,  and  of 
viewing  the  agents  of  distress,  as  the  primary 
cause  of  evil.  By  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  weighing  actions  in  the  equal  and 
unalterable  scales  of  justice  and  truth,  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  centre  in  prospect  with  the  in- 
spired penman,  '  Affliction  comet h  not  forth  of 
the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
ground.'  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Consider, 
yea,  awfully  contemplate  the  decree  of  Him 
who  weighed!  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 


the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  meteth  out  the  hea-  whose  groans  ascend  to  the  ears  of  the  Lor 
vens  with  a  span,  and  measurelh  the  water  of  of  Sabaoih,  while  others  live  on  their  labours 
the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  and  before  in  voluptuousness,  ease  and  pride, — spendin 
whom,  all  nations  are  but  as  the  drop  of  a  days  and  nights  in  revelling,  feasting,  fiddling 
bucket, — '  Such  measure  as  ye  mete,  to  you  it  dancing,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  abc 
shall  be  measured  again.''  minable  conversation.    On  this  account,  I  d 

"  When  1  view  the  dreadful  scenes  of  bar-  believe,  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  will  b 
barity  attendant  on  the  African  slave  trade, !  made  to  tremble,  and  the  ears  of  many  b 
and  its  train  of  concurrent  circumstances,  my  made  to  tingle." 

soul  is  almost  overwhelmed  with  discourage- 1  Nearly  sixty  years  have  passed  away  sine 
ment.  Judgment  is  the  Lprd's,  and  he  will  Jacob  thus  wrote,  and  in  what  respect  is  ou 
suiely  repay.  Have  the  Indians  burned  beloved  country  improved  in  its  action  toward 
houses, — murdered  men,  women  and  children,  |  the  negroes?  Our  law  it  is  true,  does  no 
— betrayed  their  friends, — carried  away  into jallow  our  citizens  to  engage  in  the  foreig; 
captivity  and  bondage,  old  and  young,  male  slave  trade, —  but  it  protects  them  in  the  do 
and  female, — and  cruelly  burned  and  tortured  j  mestic.  It.  says  to  its  subjects,  you  shall  no 
others, — lurked  privily  for  prey, — shot  down  steal  negroes  from  Africa,  but  if  brought  int< 
men  at  their  ploughs,  and  travellers  on  the  [this  land,  you  may  treat  them  as  beasts,  tea 
road?  Yea,  they  have,  until  the  rehearsal  oflthe  husband  from  his  wife  with  as  little  com 
many  of  their  honid  scenes  of  barbarity,  has  punction  as  you  would  part  your  cattle,  am 


agitated,  shocked,  and  almost  convulsed  every 
nerve.  But  what  shall  1  say  ?  How  are  my 
feelings  wounded  on  being  constrained  to  com- 
pare these  reproaches  to  humanity,  with  the 
conduct  of  civilized,  professing  Christian  na- 
tions !  In  which  I  lament,  our  own  govern- 
ment, in  most  respects  superlatively  excellent, 
takes  a  share.  Vessels  fitted  out,  commanded 
by  men  with  hearts  callous  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  deaf  to  her  cries,  repair  to  the 
African  coast,  stir  up  a.  war,  burn  towns,  kill, 
catch  and  carry  captive  indiscriminately,  these 
poor,  and  to  them  unoffending  people, — bring 
them  to  distant  and  different  cities  and  towns, — 
ringing  wiih  [calls]  to  worship,  sounding  will) 
hymns  and  psalms  from  stately  temples,  where 
they  offer  their  devotion  to  the  Universal  Pa- 
rent, who  hath  revealed  his  will  in  the  lan- 
guage, '  Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God,'  professing  to  believe  in  the 
Divine  Lawgiver,  whose  statute  is,  '  Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unio  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'  Instead  of  [doing 
this,  these  negroes]  are  sold  [by  them]  like 
beasts  at  market;  separated,  husband  from 
wife,  children  from  parents,  without  regard  to 
the  tenderest  ties  ot  natural  affection  ;  often  put 
under  unfeeling  whippets,  and  cruel  task-mas- 
tei's,  where  they  are  frequently  starved,  or 
whipped  to  death, — and  if  ihey  run  away  and 
are  caught,  they  have  been  hung  without  trial 
or  jury.  Some  who  had  [taken]  their  liberty, 
have  been  hunted  with  horses  and  dogs,  and 
shot  down.  While  such  enormities  are  in  the 
land,  and  winked  at  by  the  rulers,  shall  we 
not  lay  our  mouths  in  the  du>t,  with  this  lan- 
guage impressed  on  our  minds,  '  O  Lord  !  just, 
and  true,  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments.'  I 
cannot  omit  remarking  the  joy  we  feel,  tit  the 
escape  of  a  captive  while  from  among  the  In- 
dians ;  yet,  what  a  stir  when  a  negro  attempis 
his  liberty  !  Advertisements  printed,  and  re- 
wards offered,  to  take  him  alive  or  dead  !" 

Jacob  states  that  the  assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  had  just  had  the  subject  of  emancipa 
tin«  the  negroes,  before  them.  "  So  strong 
was  the  opposition  from  motives  of  interest, 
that  they  could  carry  no  more  than  liberty  at 
"<J5  years  of  age  to  all  born  after  this  dale. 
This  account  increased  my  exercise  for  the 
lamentable  state  of  mankind.  Blood  touched 
blood,  mingled  with  the  tears  of  the  oppressed, 


sell  their  children  from  them  with  the  sarm 
kind  of  feeling,  as  you  would  send  a  youn; 
calf  to  the  shambles,  whilst  its  mother  was 
lowing  in  her  sorrow.  Some  of  our  merchant: 
and  seamen,  in  violation  of  law,  largely  parti 
cipate  in  the  slave  trade,  by  sending  or  carry 
ing  goods  to  Africa  with  which  the  slaves  an 
bought  ;  and  laws  ate  made  here  to  force  al 
our  citizens  to  aid  in  restoring  the  fu»itivi 
from  unjust  and  antichristian  bondage,  to  ser- 
vitude, which  the  unsophisticated,  natural  feel- 
ings of  man,  must  abhor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Queries— Discipline— Offenders. 

The  institution  of  Meetings  for  Discipline  t< 
exercise  a  supervisory  care  of  the  members 
boih  to  encourage  them  to  faithfulness  in  al 
their  duties,  and  reclaim  those  who  have  miss 
ed  their  way,  or  lo  testify  against  ihem  if  nc 
recovered,  is  a  part  of  the  organization  of  oul 
religious  Society,  which  has  a  salutary  infliT 
ence  upon  the  members,  where  those  meetinj 
are  held  in  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  t hi 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church.    They  have  thef 
place  in  carrying  out  the  description  of  tr 
church  of  Christ,  which  the  apostle  Paul  give 
in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinihians,  chap,  xj 
"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gilts,  but  \\ 
same  Spirit.     And  there  are  differences 
administrations,   but  the  same  Lord.  Atj 
there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  ll 
same  Odd  which  workeih  all  in  all.    But  t| 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  is  given  to  evel 
man  to  profit  withal."    After  enumerating  v| 
rious  gifts  imparted  to  the  members,  be  saj 
"But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  these 
same  Spirit,  dividing  to  everv  man  several 
as  he  will."    The  gills  are  not  only  dispells 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  but  Christ  Jed 
presides  over  all,  allotting  to  every  true  mel 
her  his  portion  of  service,  to  be  perlbrrrl 
under  the  guidance  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit,  in  whj 
a  harmonious  action,  and  a  participation  off 
same  Divine  unction  are  experienced.  "  Fori 
i he  body  is  one  and  has  many  members, 
all  the  members  of  ihat  one  body,  being  maj 
are  one  body  ;  so  also  is  Christ.    For  by 
Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  w| 
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iher  \vr  bo  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit."  And  to  show  lhe  usefulness 
of  all  the  members,  however  dissimilar  their 
functions,  in  performing  their  several  offices, 
he  says  that  no  member  can  allege  it  is  not 
bribe  bodv  bees  use  it  does  not  hold  the  same 
cilice  as  another,  "  hut  God  hath  set  the  mem- 
bers  every  one  of  them  in  the  body  as  it  bath 
pleased  him  ;"  nor  can  any  one  say  to  an- 
other, I  have  no  need  of  thee.  Even  "those 
members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  mote 
feeble  are  necessary.  And  lhe  members  which 
we  think  to  be  less  honourable,  upon  these  we 
bestow  mure  abundant  honour,  and  the  un- 
comely pans,  have  more  abundant  comeli- 
ness." This  appears  in  those  who  have  few 
natural  talents,  or  liule  acquired  polish  from 
learning  or  refined  society,  yet  being  faithful 
lo  the  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the 
peculiar  gift  assigned  to  them,  so  that  their  pro- 
fiting has  appeared  to  all  men,  they  are  fitted 
for  abundant  labour,  and  become  worthy  of 
double  honour ;  and  by  the  Spirit  of  their  Di- 
vine Master,  are  often  clothed  with  superior 
comeliness.  "For,"  says  the  apostle,  "  our 
comely  parts  have  no  need  ;  but  God  hath 
tempered  the  body  together,  having  given  more 
abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked, 
that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body, 
but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same 
care  one  for  another.  And  whether  one  mem- 
ber suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or 
one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  re- 
joice with  it.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular."  This  compari- 
son with  the  human  body,  is  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  the  mystical  church  of  Christ,  made 
up  of  regenerated  and  sanctified  men  and 
women,  every  one  having  his  gift  and  keeping 
his  place  in  the  body. 

Jn  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  gifts  are  brought  into  service,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  do  not  appear  in  meet- 
ings  for  public  worship;  yet  they  come  from 
the  same  Giver,  and  are  to  be  exercised  under 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  dispensed  to 
the  individual  to  profit  with  in  all  his  duties. 
The  divine  influence  of  this  Spirit  is  not  at  our 
:ommand,  but  must    be   waited    for.  And 
where  an  assembly  chiefly  composed  of  spi- 
ritual travaders,  servants  of  Christ  in  their 
•espective  growths  and   measures,  aie  thus 
fathered  in  this  wailing  state,  in  order  to  re- 
vive wisdom  and  strength  from  him  to  man- 
ge the  business  of  the  meeting,  they  will 
now  him  to  be  in  the  midst,  and  fulfilling  the 
romise,  that  where  his  disciples  auree  touch- 
ig  anything  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done 
)r  them  of  his  Father. 

Religious  meetings  held  in  this  manner  to 
dminister  the  discipline,  are  often  seasons  of 
sep  instruction  to  old  and  young.  There  is 
solemnity  and  weightiness  of  spirit  that  help 
i  keep  the  minds  one  of  another  properly 
ayed  and  ballasted.  The  more  experienced 
>t  only  bearing  the  weight  of  the  concerns 
;fore  the  meeting,  but  also  their  portion  of 
:ercise  that  everything  may  be  conducted 
iih  decency,  forbearance,  and  love  of  each 
her;  and  that  the  younger  diffident  ones  who 
ive  a  word  upon  their  lips  lo  utter,  may  be 


strengthened  to  do  it  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  the  church.  Here  every 
one  may  bo  brought  into  service,  though  it, 
may  not  be  the  duty  of  all  to  speak  to  a  case; 
yet  by  their  secret  travail  of  spirit  they  will  aid 
in  bringing  the  right  thing  into  dominion,  or 
in  keeping  wrong  things  from  springing  up. 
There  is  such  a  state  in  the  church,  as  being 
a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  of  death  unto 
death,  though  it  is  a  mystery  to  carnally- 
minded  men,  who  have  not  faith  lo  believe  in 
it.  He  who  is  a  crown  of  nlory  and  a  diadem 
of  beauty  to  his  people,  will  preside  over  the 
church  thus  gathered,  and  being  a  spirit  of 
judgment  10  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment,  he 
will  give  wisdom  and  strength  lo  come  lo  right 
decisions. 

When  members  fall  into  indifference  about 
their  religious  duties,  and  the  right  support  of 
our  Christian  testimonies,  but  which  is  not 
such  a  breach  of  the  discipline  as  to  subject 
them  to  disownment,  if  the  meeting  is  under  a 
lively  exercise  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  the 
appointment  of  committees  to  visit  them  in  a 
solid  manner,  and  to  lay  before  them,  in  the 
qualifying  power  of  Truth,  lhe  loss  they  expe- 
rience by  neglecl  of  their  religious  obligations, 
would  often  be  productive  of  good  to  them  and 
to  lhe  strength  of  the  meeting.  Our  discipline 
says  on  the  subject  of  family  visits  :  "  As  the 
visiting  of  Friends  in  their  families  in  the 
openings  of  heavenly  wisdom,  is  a  service 
which  hath  often  been  blessed  to  (he  minds  of 
the  visiters  and  visited,  this  meeting  hath  from 
time  to  time  recommended  it  to  the  solid  atten- 
tion of  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings:  and 
it  is  desired,  that  concerns  of  this  nature  may 
be  tenderly  cherished,  and  those  who  are 
rightly  exercised  therein,  encouraged  to  move 
forward  in  due  season,  and  in  a  humble  de- 
pendence upon  lhe  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who 
not  only  puts  his  own  forth,  but  goes  before, 
and  rewards  all  who  are  faithful  to  his  appoint- 
ments, with  the  enriching  reward  of  sweet 
comfort  and  solid  peace," 

In  treating  with  offenders,  the  first  object  is 
to  seek  to  reclaim  them  from  their  errors  and 
evil  ways.  This  requires  persons  of  clean 
hands,  actuated  by  the  meek,  restoring  Spirit 
of  the  Redeemer — persons  who  have  had  a 
true  sight  of  themselves  in  their  fallen  state, 
and  having  known  the  work  of  Grace,  redeem- 
ing them  out  of  that  condition,  showing  them 
their  impotency — their  liability  again  lo  fall 
away,  and  its  sufficiency  lo  overpower  all 
weakness  and  temptation,  they  are  fitted  to 
feel  with  an  erring  brother,  and  in  the  bowels 
of  compassion  and  true  charily,  to  beseech 
him  to  forsake  and  condeirm  his  fault,  and  be 
reconciled  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  church. 
Firm  and  decided  as  Paul  was  against  error, 
he  nevertheless  uses  this  Christian  lankiiage'i 
11  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  with  a  fault, 
ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  templed." 

The  Gospel  dispensation  is  very  different 
from  the  legal.  The  penalties  of  the  latter 
were  very  severe,  often  involving  life,  and 
were  inflicted  by  the  proper  agents,  with  little 
compassion  for  the  criminal.  Jehu  was  an  in- 
stance in  executing  the  predicted  destruction 


of  the  house  of  Ahab.  He  drove  furiously, 
and  showed  no  mercy  to  the  deluded  worship- 
pers of  Baal.  Under  the  Gospel,  vengeance 
is  to  be  left  to  the  Lord.  We  are  to  seek  to 
restore  the  man  who  is  overtaken  with  a  fault 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness — a  spirit  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  revenge.  Love  and  proper 
forbearance  will  do  more  to  reclaim  offenders, 
than  a  severe  and  unforgiving  spirit.  It  soft- 
ens and  disarms  the  man  who  is  in  fault,  leads 
him  to  believe  that  his  Friends  desire  his  res- 
loration,  and  not  his  punishment.  But  if  our 
labour  proves  ineffectual,  the  offender  is  to  be 
testified  against ;  and  i he  utmost  penalty  which 
the  church  is  amhorized  to  inflict,  is  to  let  him 
be  unto  it,  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican. 
Yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  even  for  such, 
through  the  continued  mercy  and  goodness  of 
God  to  repent,  confess  their  sins,  and  be  re- 
stored to  lhe  bosom  of  the  church.  This  may 
greatly  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  with  for  the  offence.  If  in 
a  harsh  censorious  spirit  and  manner,  it  may 
rouse  up  resentment,  which  would  shut  up  the 
heart  against  the  olfers  of  Grace,  and  require 
a  long  time  to  soften  and  obliterate.  Where 
the  impression  was  left  upon  the  mind  by  their 
friends,  that  the  labour  was  to  restore,  and  was 
performed  under  the  consideration,  that  they 
might  also  be  tempted,  and  be  overcome,  and 
yet  in  the  firmness  which  the  Truth  inspires, 
it  would  be  like  balm  to  the  wounded  man  who 
had  fallen  among  thieves,  or  the  wine  and  lhe 
oil  which  would  finally  contribute  to  his  resto- 
ration. This  would  be  to  the  glory  of  His 
grace  who  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
Bringing  back  the  wanderer  into  the  unity  and 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  would  be  a  ti  iumph  of 
soutid  principle,  and  of  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  wrong-doer. 
Every  one  who  wears  the  badge  of  disciple- 
ship, — love  to  God,  love  to  the  brethren,  and 
love  to  enemies, —  would  surely  desire  the  re- 
covery of  his  brother,  rather  than  wish  him  to 
remain  at  a  distance,  or  even  rather  than  cher- 
ish indifference  about  it. 


Protection  Against  Burglars. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Builder  suggests  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  "  lone"  house  should  have  a 
large  bell  hung  conspicuously  on  the  top  of 
his  house,  with  cords  communicating  with  two 
or  three  of  the  principal  bed-rooms,  so  that 
upon  hearing  thieves  in  the  house  an  efficient 
alarm  might  be  given.  A  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper,  who  occupied  a  detached  house 
in  Epping  Forest,  says:  "On  taking  posses- 
sion I  was  informed  that  the  former  occupants 
had  been  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  robbed,  and 
was  advised  by  one  of  the  horse  patrol  to  keep 
some  signal  crackers  in  my  bed-room,  and,  in 
case  of  alarm  of  robbers,  to  light  one  of  the 
crackers.  Accordingly,  one  very  dark  morn- 
ing, about  three  o'clock,  I  was  disturbed  by 
footsteps  and  other  noises,  which  convinced 
me  there  were  several  men  about  lhe  grounds. 
I  gently  got  out  of  bed,  lil  the  touch  papers  of 
two  crackers,  and  passed  lo  the  window  in 
such  a  manner  that  my  shadow  fiom  a  burn- 
ing lamp  should  not  be  seen  by  any  one  out- 
side.   I  then  very  gently  raised  the  lower 
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sash  of  the  window,  and  threw  two  crackers 
on  ihe  lawn.  In  a  second  or  two  the  crackers 
began  10  explode  ;  "12  explosions  took  place, 
each  with  a  report  of  a  pistol,  and  aroused  all 
the  inmates. 

"  Five  men  were  seen  immediately  to  rush 
to  the  gates,  and  scrambling  over,  wilh  dread- 
ful imprecations,  made  their  way  to  the  forest. 
The  reports  set  the  dogs  barking  and  the  cocks 
crowing,  until  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
disturbed.  Such  was  the  effect,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Norwich  mail  at  the  Eagle  Inn, 
Snnresbrook,  about  five  o'clock,  the  guard  in- 
quired what  had  been  the  matter,  as  ihe  dogs 
had  been  barking  and  the  cocks  crowing  for 
many  miles  on  the  road.  From  that  night 
until  I  changed  my  residence,  four  years  after- 
wards, 1  remained  undisturbed  by  any  intru- 
ders of  that  description." 


Interesting  Experiment  on  the  New  Iron 
Bridge  over  the  Shannon. — A  very  interest- 
ing and  highly  satisfactory  experiment  was 
made  on  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  cylinders  of 
the  new  iron  bridge  erecting  across  the  Shan- 
non, by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
Company.  These  cylinders  had  been  previ- 
ously sunk  by  excavating  and  removing  the 
interior,  and  forced  down  by  their  own  weight 
and  such  additional  weight  as  was  found  ne- 
cessary ;  but  in  this  instance  a  method  which 
has  been  found  successful  by  Fox,  Henderson 
&  Co.,  the  contractors  for  the  bridge,  on  many 
occasions,  but  which  has  not  hitherto  appeared 
applicable  to  the  structure  in  question,  was 
resorted  to.  The  well-known  property  of  at- 
mospheric air  to  press  upon  a  vacuum  with  a 
weight,  dependent  on  the  comparative  perfec- 
tion of  that  vacuum,  was  the  means  used  in 
this  experiment.  Its  application  may  be  sim- 
ply explained  by  stating  that  a  vessel  or  air- 
tight chamber  was  adapted  to  the  hollow  cyl- 
inder, or  pile  to  be  sunk,  there  being  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  pile,  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure.  The 
air  by  means  of  pumps  was  exhausted  from  the 
chamber,  and  when  the  internal  air  was  of 
sufficient  rarity  to  allow  the  atmosphere  to 
raise  a  column  of  mercury  26  inches  high, 
equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  about  13  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  communication  before  alluded 
to  as  existing  between  the  chamber  and  the  cyl- 
linder  was  opened.  Theair  contained  within  the 
cylinder  or  pile  then  running  into  the  attached 
chamber,  formed  a  vacuum  below,  leaving  the 
atmosphere  to  press  with  its  dead  weight  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  effect 
was  as  though  many  tons  weight  had  suddenly 
fallen  on  it,  for  the  whole  rapidly  descended 
between  five  and  six  feet  into  the  ground  until 
checked  by  the  obstruction  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber. The  sinking  of  this  cylinder  ten  feet  in 
diameter  through  hard  yellow  clay,  did  not 
occupy  more  than  a  few  seconds. —  Times. 

"  Deep  humility  is  a  strong  bulwark  ;  and 
as  we  enter  into  it,  we  find  safety  and  true 
exaltation  :  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  man,  and  the  meekness  of  God  is  strong- 
er than  man.  Being  unclothed  of  our  own 
wisdom,  and  knowing  the  abasement  of  the 


creature,  therein  we  find  that  power  to  arise, 
which  gives  health  and  vigour  to  us." — Wool- 
man. 

"Contending  with  one  equal  in  strength,  is 
an  uneasy  exercise ;  but  if  the  Lord  becomes 
our  enemy,  if  we  persist  to  contend  wilh  him 
who  is  omnipotent,  our  overthrow  will  be  un- 
avoidable."— Ibid. 


This  terrible  epidemic  has  again  visited  New 
Orleans,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  as  given  in  the  Daily  News: 

"  The  report  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of 
Health,  Nov'r  16,  states  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding week  there  were  fifiy  deaths  by  cholera, 
and  fourteen  in  the  city  of  Algiers,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river." 
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We  regret  to  find  that  some  remarks  which 
appeared  under  the  editorial  head  in  the  52nd 
number  of  our  last  volume,  have  given  uneasi- 
ness to  some  sincere  and  well-concerned 
minds. 

It  would  answer  no  good  purpose,  to  make 
now  and  here  an  explanation  or  a  defence  of 
the  paragraph.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  had  not  passed  into  a  law 
when  it  was  penned,  and  was  not  in  the  wri- 
ter's thoughts  at  the  time  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  late  President  was  spoken  of,  was 
certainly — as  the  whole  course  of  our  Journal 
since  its  commencement,  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced all  its  readers — not  meant  to  be  a  com- 
mendation of  his  military  career,  of  the  Mexican 
war,  or  of  him  as  a  slaveholder. 

The  anonymous  remarks  upon  it  which 
have  appeared  in  print,  seemed  to  us  so  unfair 
and  exaggerated,  that  we  were  unwilling  to 
notice  them.  To  those  friends  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  above,  we  wish  to  say,  that  we 
have  not  relaxed  or  abated  one  jot  of  our  zeal 
on  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  that  "  The  Friend" 
will  ever  be  found  maintaining  the  ancient 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society  in 
every  particular. 


By  the  following,  the  cholera  has  been  pre- 
vailing in  Jamaica  with  most  destructive  effect. 

"New  York,  Dec'r  3rd,  11^,  a.m. — The 
steamship  Merlin,  from  St.  Thomas  and  Ber- 
muda, arrived  here  this  morning,  bringing 
dates  from  St.  Thomas  to  the  23d,  and  from 
Bermuda  to  the  29th  ultimo,  being  one  week 
later  than  those  previously  received. 

"  The  steamer  Clyde  arrived  at  St.  Thomas 
on  the  19th  from  Jamaica.  No  papers  had 
been  received  from  that  place,  but  verbal  ac- 
counts from  the  officers  and  passengers  of  the 
Clyde  state,  that  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
are  increasing  to  a  (rightful  extent.  The  loss 
of  life  was  very  great,  and  the  utmost  conster- 
nation prevailed.  The  deaths  are  reported  to 
average  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  per  day." 

A  later  account  received  in  New  York,  on 
the  8th  of  this  month,  says: 

"  The  Empire  City  brings  dates  from  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  to  the  31st  of  November.  The 
cholera  had  been  fatal  at  Kingston,  but  it  had 
somewhat  subsided,  and  was  raging  with  terri- 
ble violence  in  the  uplands.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  five  thousand  persons  had  died 
with  the  cholera  at  Kingston  and  Port  Royal." 


Received  from  A.  A.  Woolman,  O ,  82,  vol.  24  ;  from 
James  Brown,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  from  E.  Thompson,  Salem, 
N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  G.  C.  Kenyon,  R.  I.,  $4,  vols. 
22  and  23  ;  from  Elijah  Haworlh,  O.,  82,  vol.  23  ;  from 
S.  Ballard,  82,  vol.  24  ;  from  John  Peebles,  82,  to  30, 
vol.  24;  from  Ed.  Bnrson,  82,  vol.  24;  from  Mark 
Willits,  agent,  O.,  816,  viz.,  for  himself,  J.  Hoyle, 
Pusey  Wood,  J.  M'Grail,  J.  W.  M'Grevv,  J.M.  Smith, 
82  each,  vol.  24,  and  for  Thomas  Hobson,  84,  vols.  23 
and  24  ;  from  Charles  Perry,  agent,  R.  1.,  for  Ethan 
Foster,  and  Nathaniel  S.  Babcock,  each  82,  vol.24; 
for  John  Foster,  $2,  to  19,  vol.  25,  and  for  Elizabeth 
Perry,  $2,  to  15,  vol.  25  ;  from  Thomas  Bowman,  O., 
82,  vol.  24. 


Died,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  the  27th  of  Eighth  month, 
1850,  Thomas  Smith,  late  of  Chesterfield,  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  in  the  G3rd  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
among  his  relatives  on  a  visit,  and  distant  from  his 
wife  and  family  during  his  illness.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  his  sickness,  he  evidently  passed  through  great 
conflict  of  mind,  being  often  heard  in  vocal  supplica- 
tion that  he  might  be  resigned  to  his  situation,  and 
witness  a  preparation  for  his  final  change;  and  in  the 
evening  he  said,  that  he  felt  enabled  to  give  up  his 
family,  and  was  willing  to  die  here,  if  it  was  the 
Lord's  will. — On  the  filth  day  he  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved, and  seemed  much  engaged  in  supplication  and 
praises  to  his  Redeemer,  as  was  the  case  very  fre- 
quently afterwards.  On  the  night  of  the  eighth  day 
of  his  sickness,  after  leaving  some  directions  in  re- 
gard to  his  family,  he  remarked,  he  believed  he  had 
said  all  he  had  to  say  about  his  outward  affairs, — that 
he  had  entirely  given  them  and  his  family  up, — that 
it  was  cause  of  astonishment  to  himself  he  was  favour- 
ed with  resignation  to  do  so.  Querying  with  a  friend 
present,  whether  he  thought  he  could  be  deceived  as 
to  his  condition,  on  the  friend  expressing  the  peace 
and  satisfaction  he  felt  in  being  with  him,  and  the  be- 
lief that,  the  Lord  was  very  good  to  him,  he  said, 
"  Yes,  He  is  !  Tell  my  dear  wife  and  family  that  I 
see  nothing  in  my  way."  After  a  pause,  with  a  rais. 
ed  and  melodious  voice,  he  broke  forth  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul,  and  all  that 
within  me  bless  His  holy  name,  for  His  goodness  to 
me  !"  He  was  preserved  in  much  resignation,  fro 
quently  craving  Divine  support  patiently  to  suffer  all 
the  Lord's  appointed  time.  About  2  o'clock  on  Third 
day  morning,  he  quietly  and  peacefully  breathed  hi: 
last. 

■  ,  on  First-day  evening,  the  6th  of  Tenth  monlr 

last,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Elwood  Easllack 
in  Gloucester  township,  Camden  county,  N.  J.,  Josepi 
B.  Eastlack,  son  of  the  late  Simeon  Eastlack,  a  mem 
ber  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  in  the  77th  yea 

of  her  age,  Susan  Folwell,  relict  of  John  Folwell, 
member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meetin, 
Many  and  varied  trials  had  been  allotted  to  her,  vvhici 
she  "endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  Sh 
had  long  appeared  like  one  waiting  to  hear  the  we 
come  words,  "Come  up  hither  ;"  observing  a  sho; 
lime  before  her  close,  "What  is  there  in  this  worl 
worth  living  for?  Oh  1  how  sweet  to  pass  away 
On  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  she  quietly  departe 
leaving  to  her  friends  the  consoling  assurance,  th 
through  her  Saviour's  mercy  she  has  entered  into  tt 
rest  prepared  for  the  righteous, 
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Another  and  much  more  laboured  accusa- 
tion is  partly  based  on  a  letter,  said,  by  some 
of  William  Penn's  enemies,  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him.  Tb'9  letter  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; 
and  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
the  cause  he  is  defending,  has  found  that  it  is 
strictly  anonymous,  and  that  it  bears  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  on  the  back,  "  Mr.  Perm 
lisowned  this."  This  letter  abounds  with 
those  terms  which  the  Friends  have  always 
held  as  merely  complimentary,  and  therefore 
objectionable;  such  as  "Sir,"  "Majesty," 
&c. ;  and  this  intrinsic  proof  of  its  not  being 
written  by  Penn,  is,  with  a  curious  pertinacity 
in  perversion,  turned  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
that  gentleman's  disadvantage: — "Titles  and 
phrases,  against  which  he  had  borne  his  testi- 
mony, dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips  and 
his  pen."  This  anonymous  letter  is  the  only 
proof. 

The  celebrated  struggle  between  James  and 
the  University  of  Oxford  is  familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers  ;  with  this  Penn's  name  is  certain- 
ly connected,  but  history  has  regarded  him  as 
a  moderator,  or  mediator  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Crown  ;  a  man  whose  aim  was  to 
mollify  theexasperated  monarch  on  theoneside, 
ind  to  induce  the  University  to  make  some 
concessions  on  the  other.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  this  affair,  appear  to  be  the 
following  : — In  the  April  of  1687,  we  are  told 
:hat  "  the  king,  influenced  in  part  by  his  re- 
presentations, issued  a  declaration  of  liberty 
if  conscience  for  England,  and  for  suspending 
he  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  matters 
ecclesiastical."  By  this  declaration  Protest- 
int  dissenter*  enjoyed  their  meetings  peace- 


ably  :  the  Quakers  especially,  who  had  the 
most  severely  suffered  from  the  penal  laws, 
were  trulv  grateful  for  the  relief  thus  afforded 
ihem.  They  accordingly  prepared  an  address 
to  the  king,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for 
this  seasonable  relief;  and  William  Penn  and 
others  were,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  appointed 
to  present  the  address,  which  was  well  receiv- 
ed, and  graciously  responded  to.  The  sum- 
mer then  coming  on,  William  Penn  travelled 
into  several  of  the  English  counties,  and  held 
many  large  meetings.  While  at  Chester,  the 
king  also  arrived  there,  and  went  to  the  Qua- 
kers'meeting-house  to  hear  Penn  preach;  a 
mark  of  respect  he  showed  him  at  two  or  three 
other  places,  where  they  fell  in  with  each 
other  in  the  course  of  their  respective  tours. 
At  Oxford  they  came  in  together;  and  here, 
as  Mr.  Clarkson  observes,  "  William  Penn 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  not  only  his 
courage,  but  his  consistency  in  those  principles 
of  religious  liberty  which  he  had  defended  dur- 
ing his  whole  life."  The  election  of  Dr. 
Hough  to  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  having  been  illegally  declared  null 
and  void,  the  king  recommended  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  the  presidentship.  Par- 
ker having  been  an  Independent,  and  being  at 
this  time  suspected  of  Popish  principles,  the 
fellows  would  not  agree  to  the  recommenda- 
tion ;  they  even  respectfully  but  firmly  refused 
to  comply  with  the  king's  express  commands 
to  elect  the  bishop.  William  Penn,  when  on 
horseback  the  next  morning,  and  about  to  quit 
Oxford,  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
what  had  occurred,  rode  up  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege and  conversed  with  the  fellows  upon  the 
subject.  Before  he  took  his  depaiture,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  which  he  desired  the  fellows  to 
present  to  the  king,  wherein  he  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  his  Majesty's  conduct.  Dr. 
Sykes  and  Dr.  Creech  agree  in-  speaking  of 
this  letter  as  intimating  to  the  king  the  hard- 
ness of  the  fellows'  case,  and  as  stating'  that 
they  could  not  yield  obedience  to  the  mandate 
without  a  breach  of  their  oaths,  such  a  man- 
date being  a  force  on  conscience,  and.  not'very 
agreeable  to  the  Icing's  other  gracious  indul- 
gences:  and  Sewel,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers,'  speaks  of 
it  in  similar  terms.  This  letter  seems  to  have 
produced  no  good  effect,  for  "  the  fellows  re- 
mained resolute,  and  the  king  angry  ;"  and 
soon  after  the  departure  of  James  from  Ox- 
ford, it  was  reported  that  he  "  had  issued  an 
order  to  proceed  against  the  college  by  writ  of 
quo  warranto."  At  this  juncture,  Dr.  Bailey, 
one  of  the  senior  fellows,  received  the  anony- 
mous letter  we  have  before  mentioned,  and 
which  is  given  verbatim  by  Mr.  Forster,  as 
printed  in  the  '  State  Trials.'  Internal  evi- 
dence in  abundance  is  afforded  by  the  letter 


itself  against  the  supposition  of  its  having  beien 
written  by  Penn.  It  commences  "Sir,"  and, 
though  addressed  personally  to  Dr  Bailey,  the 
plural  pronoun  "  you"  is  used  throughout ;  it 
moreover  concludes  with  the  usual  formula, 
"Your  affectionate  servant."  These  are  all 
modes  of  expression  directly  contrary  to  Wil- 
liam Penn's  practice ;  and  the  only  reason  for 
Dr.  Bailey's  supposing  it  to  have  emanated 
from  Penn,  is  its  "charitable  purpose,"  since, 
as  he  says,  in  writing  to  Penn  on  the  subject 
of  the  letter,  "  you  have  been  already  so  kind 
as  to  appear  in  our  behalf,  and  tire  reported  by 
all  who  know  you,  to  employ  much  of  your 
lime  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  and  using 
your  credit  with  his  Majesty  to  undeceive  him 
in  any  wrong  impressions  given  him  of  his 
conscientious  subjects,  and,  where  his  justice 
and  goodness  have  been  thereby  abused,  to 
reconcile  the  persons  injured  to  his  Majesty's 
favour,  and  secure  them  by  it  from  oppression 
and  prejudice.  In  this  confidence,  I  presume 
to  make  this  application  to  you,"  &c*  The 
letter  thus  attributed  to  Penn,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  "  disowned"  by  him. 

It  is  not  known  whether  William  Penn  re- 
turned any  reply  to  Dr.  Bailey's  letter;  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  college,  still  in  alarm 
at  the  report  of  the  writ,  thought  it  worth  while 
to  try  Penn's  influence  with  the  king,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  deputation  of  five  persons  to 
Windsor,  where  he  then  was — the  court  being 
there  at  the  same  time — to  bespeak  his  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf.  An  account  of  two 
interviews  with  Penn  is  given  by  Dr.  Hough, 
one  of  the  deputation,  in  a  letter  to  a  relation. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  Penn  seems  to 
have  been  as  explicit  as  man  could  have  been  ; 
informing  them  that  he  feared  they  had  come 
too  late,  the  king  expected  that  the  measures 
he  had  taken  would  prove  effectual  ;  that  he 
would,  notwithstanding,  make  another  effort  ; 
that  he  would  read  their  papers  to  the  king, 
unless  peremptorily  commanded  to  forbear, 
"  but  that  if  he  failed,  they  must  attribute  his 
want  of  success  not  to  his  want  of  will,  but  to 
his  want  of  power."  And  that  he  did  make 
this  further  trial  to  serve  the  college,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  for,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  observes, 
"  no  instance  can  be  adduced  wherein  he  ever 
forfeited  his  word,  or  broke  his  promise."  But 
if  made,  the  effort  was  ineffectual,  Tor  commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  Oxford,  to  cany  out  the 
king's  designs  ;  Dr.  Hough,  and  nearly  all  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen,  were  displaced,  after  a 
noble  resistance,  but  were  afterwards  restored, 
when  the  king  began  to  see  the  impolicy  of 
his  unjust  proceedings. 


*  This  entirely  confirms-  the  testimony  both  of 
Clarkson  and  Croose,  as  to  William  PUMA  btiiii.no. 
leucs. 
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These  seem  to  be  the  plain  facts  of  a'pro- 
ceeding  upon  which  Mr.  Macaulay  grounds 
his  charge  against  Penn,  of  not  scrupling  "  to 
become  a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly 
discreditable  kind,"  namely,  that  of  using  "  a 
bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  com- 
mit perjury."  This  is  in  allusion  to  a  remark 
made  by  Penn,  to  whicli  we  shall  presently 
refer.  Into  the  discussion  of  this  difficult  and 
now  obscure  Oxford  business,  Mr.  Forster  en- 
ters fully  and  fairly  ;  and  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  bear  with  us  if  we  quote  that  por- 
tion of  his  preface  which  relates  to  it. 

"  First,"  he  observes,  "  as  regards  Penn's 
earliest  share  in  the  business,  viz.,  his  confer- 
ence with  the  fellows  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  says,  '  Penn's  agency  was  employed.' 
None  of  Wilmot's  authorities,  neither  Antho- 
ny A.  Wood,  nor  Sykes's  and  Creech's  letters, 
mention  any  employment:  they  merely  state, 
that  after  the  king  had  met  the  fellows,  Penn 
went  to  Magdalen  College,  but  whether  at  the 
instigation  of  the  court  or  of  his  own  feelings, 
they  do  not  add.  His  object  may,  as  has  been 
well  stated,  have  been  '  either  to  save  the  king 
from  his  dilemma,  or  the  college  from  its 
peril.'  The  imputation  of  either  motive  is  an 
assumption,  but  Mr.  Macaulay's  positive  asser- 
tion that  he  was  employed,  is  certainly  unwar- 
lanted. 

"  But  Mr.  Macaulay  assumes  much  more 
than  the  fact  of  agency ;  he  asserts  not  only 
that  Penn  was  employed,  but  employed  in 
order  to  '  terrify,  caress,  or  bribe  the  college 
into  submission.'  If  this  was  the  task  imposed 
on  him,  he  certainly  did  not  fulfil  it,  nor  even 
attempt  to  fulfil  it ;  for  though,  says  Wilmot, 
*  he  at  first  hoped  to  persuade  the  fellows  to 
comply  with  the  king's  wishes,  yet,  when  he 
heard  the  statement  of  the  case,'  that  is,  when 
he  ascertained  the  true  facts,  '  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  could  not  comply  without  a  breach 
of  their  oaths,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
on  their  behalf.' 

"  Again,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that 
Penn  having  •  too  much  good  feeling  to  ap- 
prove of  the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of 
the  government' — (wonderful  admission!) — 
•even  ventured  to  express  part  of  what  he 
thought,'  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
stated  what  part  of  his  thoughts  he  can  have 
concealed.  The  fellows  allege  their  oath  as 
their  excuse  for  disobedience;  this  excuse  they 
represent  to  Penn,  who  boldly  and  plainly  re- 
peats it  to  the  king.  'Their  case,'  he  says, 
4  was  hard  ;'  '  they  could  not  yield  obedience 
without  a  breach  of  their  oaths,'  'such  man- 
dates were  a  force  on  conscience.'  What 
more  could  he  or  any  one  have  said  ? — and 
what  other  of  James's  courtiers,  who  vied  in 
his  desertion  and  in  fawning  on  his  successor, 
when  the  'courtly  Quaker'  had  courage  to 
declare  that  ihe  fallen  monarch  '  had  been  his 
friend  and  his  father's  friend,'  would  have 
dared  to  say  as  much? 

"  Next,  as  to  the  letter  addressed  to  Bailey, 
and  attributed  to  Penn  :  in  the  first  place  there 
is  no  proof,  or  rather  no  probability,  that  this 
letter  was  his  writing.  It  bears  no  signature, 
he  never  acknowledged  any  share  in  it,  it  is 
not  alluded  to  as  his, by  Hough  in  his  account 
of  the  Windsor, conference  ;  and  though  Wil- 


mot  seems  to  suppose  he  never  denied  it,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  he  did,  inasmuch  as 
the  cotemporary  copy  of  the  proceedings  in 
this  case,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Magda- 
len College,  bears  on  the  margin  of  this  letter 
a  manuscript  memorandum — '  Mr.  Penn  dis- 
owned this.'  Moreover,  its  very  wording,  the 
terms  '  Sir'  and  '  Majesty,'  are  contrary  to  his 
notorious  scruples  and  style  of  writing.  Mr. 
Macaulay  does  indeed  state,  either  on  the  au- 
thority of  this  anonymous  epistle  or  his  own 
imagination,  that  '  titles  and  phrases  against 
which  he  had  borne  his  testimony,  dropped 
occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his  pen  ;'  and 
possibly  the  fact  that  such  phrases  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  profession,  and  therefore  with 
his  sincerity,  may  be  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  mind 
reason  why  he  should  ascribe  them  to  Penn, 
but  as  no  other  occasion  is  recorded  in  which 
they  fell  from  him,  and  as  no  motive  can  be 
imagined  for  him  to  have  thus  belied  the  scru- 
ples of  a  life,  for  which  he  had  so  often  suffer- 
ed (nor,  indeed  for  him  to  conceal  his  name  at 
all),  their  use  in  this  case  would  appear  to 
be  strong  internal  evidence  against  his  author- 
ship. 

"  But  even  supposing  that  it  is  fair  to  charge 
him  with  the  contents  of  this  document,  which 
plainly  it  is  not,  they  by  no  means  justify  Mr. 
Macaulay's  insinuation  of  '  intimidation,'  at- 
tempts to  '  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of 
right,'  to  '  frighten  the  Magdalen  men,'  &c. 

"  So  far  from  the  letter  having  given  such 
ideas  to  Dr.  Bailey,  he  grounds  his  guess  that 
it  was  Penn's  on  '  its  charitable  purpose,'  mak- 
ing it  'seem  to  have  been  written  by  one  who 
had  been  already  so  kind  as  to  appear  on  their 
behalf,' and  was  'reported  by  all  who  knew 
him  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  doing  good 
to  mankind,  and  using  his  credit  with  his 
Majesty  to  undeceive  him  in  any  wrong  im- 
pression.' 

"  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  quoted 
this  reply  of  Bailey,  his  readers  could  then  have 
judged  how  far  the  impression  he  gives  of 
Penn's  conduct  was  that  felt  by  the  parties 
most  interested. 

"  Lastly,  comes  the  final  interview  at  Wind- 
sor, in  Mr.  Macaulay's  account  of  which  the 
incorrect  notion  given  by  his  disregard  of  time 
and  place  is  plain  enough. 

"  Any  one  of  his  readers  would  suppose  that 
this  interview  was  sought  by  Penn,  in  per- 
formance of  his  office  of  seduction.  '  He  did 
not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Magdalen  men,' 
so  he  'tried  a  gentler  tone,'  and  accordingly 
'  had  an  interview  with  Hough,'  &c,  and  '  be- 
gan to  hint  at  a  compromise.'  Who  would- 
imagine,  after  reading  such  sentences  as  these, 
that  this  conference  took  place,  not  at  the  col- 
lege, but  at  Windsor  ;  a  deputation  of  the  fel- 
lows going  forty  miles  to  see  the  Quaker, 
more  than  a  month  after  the  interview  at  Ox- 
ford, and  six  days  after  the  date  of  Bailey's 
letter,  in  consequence  of  whose  entreaty  for 
his  intercession  it  was  probably  held  ?" — Pre- 
face, p.  xxxvii. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Forster  quotes  from  the 
'Tablet,'  of  March  10,  1849,  the  masterly 
exposition  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  two 
accounts  of  the  Windsor  interview,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Hough ;  but  we 


need  quote  no  more  than  the  following  para- 
graph relative  to  the  bait  of  the  bishopric: — 

"  It  is  true,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  some- 
body mentioned  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  indis- 
position, Penn,  'smiling,'  asked  the  fellows 
how  they  would  like  Hough  to  be  made  a 
bishop?  Thij,  remark,  made  as  a  joke,  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Cradock  as  a  joke,  and — even 
by  Dr.  Hough,  who  answered  it  more  seri- 
ously, not  taken  as  '  an  offer  at  any  proposal 
by  way  of  accommodation' — this  casual  piece 
of  jocosity,  picked  out  of  a  three  hours'  con- 
versation ;  reported  by  one  interlocutor  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  other;  and,  if  taken 
seriously,  at  variance  with  every  other  part  of 
the  conversation,  and  unconnected  with  its 
general  tenor,  is  gravely  brought  forward  as 
a  proof  that  a  man  otherwise  honest,  deliber- 
ately intended  to  use  'simony,' as  a  bait  to 
tempt  a  divine  to  what  both  parties  knew  to  be 
'  perjury.'  " — Preface,  p.  xl. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
e  From  the  Daily  New». 

HAARLEM  LAKE. 

We  copy  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  draining  of  Haarlem  Lake, 
from  the  amusing  letters  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
published  in  the  Medical  Journal  ? 

"  Six  miles  from  Amsterdam  is  the  inland 
lake  of  Haarlem,  21  miles  long  by  11  in  width, 
which  three  hundred  years  ago  was  found  to 
be  perceptibly  increasing  by  shooting  its  wa- 
ters further  and  further,  and  covering  up  the 
land,  threatening  the  first  commercial  port  of 
the  realm  with  destruction,  by  flowing  in  upon 
its  back.    Various  schemes,  at  that  remote 
epoch,  were  devised  by  able  counsellors,  to 
stay  the  threatening  danger.    Three  Dutch 
engineers,  of  acknowledged  ability,  proposed 
draining  off  the  water,  first  raising  it  by  wind- 
mills.   They  are  entitled  to  remembrance, 
from  having  suggested  the  very  plan  adopted 
in  1849  for  averting  an  impending  calamity, 
Seven  years  since,  delay  being  no  longer  safe, 
a  canal  was  dug  round  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  lake,  averaging  200  feet  in  width, 
by  10  deep,  in  which  a  numerous  fleet  o] 
large  sloops  and  boats  of  all  imaginable  shapes, 
are  sailing.    Three  monster  steam-engines  are 
housed  on  the  sides  of  the  lake,  some  six  oi 
eight  miles  apart,  each  moving  eight  monstrous 
iron  pumps.    All  the  pistons  are  raised  a 
once,  at  every  revolution  of  the  machiner) 
raising  15,000  gallons  of  water,  which  is  emp< 
tied  into  the  canal,  whence  it  is  hastened  or 
by  a  fourth  engine  faster  than  it  would  other 
wise  move,  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  thus  i 
reaches  the  sea,  15  miles  distant.    In  April 
1849,  the  pumps,  worked   by  three  of  th 
mightiest  steam-engines,  perhaps,  ever  con 
structed,  were  set  in  motion ;  and  up  to  thi 
date,  July  29th,  1850,  have  lowered  the  con 
tents  of  the  lake  seven  feet.    By  next  April,  i 
is  anticipated  that  the  bottom  will  be  fairl; 
exposed,  and  all  the  water  conveyed  awa; 
from  the  ancient  basin.    All  this  is  execute 
at  the  expense  of  government ;  but  the  Rhine 
land  company,  having  in  charge  the  whol 
drainage  of  the  country,  will  have  the  redeerr 
ed  territory  under  its  immediate  charge,  lay 
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out  iii  lots,  erect  small  engines  to  discharge 
the  sewers  over  the  embankments  into  the 
canal,  and  conduct  the  business  appertaining 
to  its  subsequent  management.  After  viewing 
attentively  this  extraordinary  undertaking,  this 
achievement  of  art  over  naturp,  as  well  as 
other  stupendous  labours  by  human  hands  in 
other  places  which  have  been  visited  from 
motives  which  induced  the  writer  to  wend  his 
way  to  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  he  is  convinced 
that  this  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous triumphs  of  intellect  in  the  whole  range 
of  civil  engineering." 

In  the  following  passage  of  the  same  letter, 
Dr.  Smith  remarks  upon  the  vigilance  with 
which  Holland  is  preserved  from  inundation  : 
"  Amsterdam  is  indeed  an  uncommon  city,  and 
strong  on  account  of  its  protection  by  water, 
instead  of  fortifications.  When  considering 
the  fact  that  the  citizens  are  incessantly  fight- 
ing against  the  ocean  to  keep  it  off,  the  thought 
urges  a  question  upon  the  mind,  why  don't 
they  quit  it,  and  take  a  residence  free  from 
apprehension?  All  Holland  is  a  curiosity  too 
generally  overlooked  and  neglected  by  Ame- 
rican travellers.  Paris  is  the  Elysium  to 
which  armies  of  strangers  rush  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  without 
seeming  to  care  for  the  curiosities  of  nature 
and  art  abounding  in  the  north.  Were  it  not 
for  a  vigilance  that  admits  of  no  repose, 
Amsterdam,  and  indeed,  all  Holland,  with 
cities  of  exceeding  wealth  and  political  influ- 
ence, would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 
Officers  are  placed  at  sluiceways,  between 
Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  who  watch  day  and 
night,  to  let  the  accumulating  water  out  on 
the  recession  of  the  tide,  from  the  net-work  of 
canals  and  ditches,  which  is  prevented  from 
returning  by  closing  the  gates.  Three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Arnheims,  the  Rhine  divides, 
and  is  kept  from  sending  more  than  one-thiid 
of  its  water  into  a  particular  section  of  the 
Dutch  territories.  A  special  treaty  with  Prus- 
sia exists  with  reference  to  this  important 
point,  men  always  being  stationed  at  the  bifur- 
cation, that  the  country  may  not  be  inundated. 
By  these  never-ending  labours,  the  streets,  the 
public  roads,  and  even  the  cultivated  fields,  are 
kept  above  water.  Twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  old  Neptune  rushes  on  with  roaring 
force,  batters  the  embankment  awhile,  and  then 
retires;  but  after  taking  breath  twelve  hours, 
he  invariably  renews  the  assault  with  unabated 
energy,  as  though  determined  to  dislodge  an 
enemy  who  has  forcibly  seized  upon  a  corner 
of  his  dominions. 


A  New  Speculation. — The  newly  invented 
steam  diving-bell  boat,  built  recently  at  Padu- 
cah,  Kentucky,  is  accomplishing  wonders  on 
the  Western  waters.  She  was  built  for  the 
express . purpose  .  of  rescuing  property  from 
sunken  vessels,  and  soon  after  being  launched 
and  prepared  for  business,  she  proceeded  up 
the  Cumberland  river  to  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Charles  Carroll,  and  in  about  three  or 
four  weeks'  time  the  entire  cargo  in  the  hull, 
consisting  of  some  4500  barrels  of  pork  and 
lard,  was  taken  out,  and  finally  the  hull  itself 
was  raised  and  removed  from  the  channel  of 


the  river,  to  which  it  had  formed  a  very  seri- 
ous obstruction.  This  extensive  job  complet- 
ed, she  proceeded  to  the  Ohio,  where  the  ma- 
chinery and  boilers  of  a  sunken  boat  were 
taken  out.  Thence  she  was  directed  to  the 
spot,  a  short  distance  below  Cairo,  where  the 
steamer  Neptune  sunk,  thirty  years  ago,  and 
with  a  dive  of  lifty-five  feet,  a  number  of  arti- 
cles were  rescued,  which  were  considered 
hopelessly  lost.  The  iron  chest  of  the  boat, 
containing  sundry  articles  and  a  pocket-book, 
filled  with  what  were  once  bank-notes,  were 
among  the  contents  of  the  chest,  but  they  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  brought  in  contact  with 
the  air,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  calf- 
skin in  which  they  were  enveloped.  About 
five  hundred  pigs  of  lead,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  were  also  taken  from  the  deep, 
and  a  jar  of  butter,  decidedly  the  oldest  now 
extant.  The  jar  is  certainly  a  curiosity  in  its 
way,  with  the  identical  saucer  on  the  mouth 
to  preserve  the  contents  from  injury,  and  shows 
the  care  of  the  shippers  of  this  necessary  arti- 
cle in  those  primitive  days. —  West.  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

The  following  letter  written  to  a  Friend  of 
Rochester,  England,  by  Berent  Rasmussen, 
one  of  the  convinced  prisoners,  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
set  as  the  solitary  in  families,  and  deprived  of 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  their  fellow  profes- 
sors, viz. : 

"  When  [  came  to  Norway,  I  got  a  situation 
in  a  shop,  though  the  master  did  not  just  want 
me  at  that  time;  but  as  Hans  Neilsen  Houge 
is  brother-in-law  to  my  master,  it  was  thought 
best  to  keep  me  here,  to  try  my  conversation, 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  1 
professed.  The  family  have  been  very  kind 
to  me,  though  I  often  fell  into  many  exercises  ; 
but  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  strengthen  me  from  time 
to  lime.  I  often  feel  myself  in  weakness  and 
in  fear,  lest  I  should  lose  those  divine  favours 
which  1  had  received  of  the  Lord.  I  have 
often  thought  of  you,  my  friends,  desiring  that 
the  Father  of  Mercies  would  be  pleased  to 
keep  you  in  his  own  bosom,  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  condescend  to  us  his  blessed  Spirit, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  here, 
in  this  world,  there  are  many  temptations 
which  may  surround  us,  yet,  if  we  keep  near 
to  the  Fountain  of  life,  it  will  preserve  us  in 
every  state,  as  I  can  a  little  witness  of  the 
mercies  of  God ;  though  I  feel  myself  not  so 
perfect  as  perhaps  the  Lord  requires  ;  but  as 
my  desires  to  be  guided  of  Him  continue,  1 
hope  he  will  strengthen  me,  by  his  own  power, 
to  overcome  that  which  may  displease  him 

M  It  did  not,  at  first,  seem  so  pleasant  to  me, 
and  was  a  great  exercise,  because  I  had  none 
to  unite  with  me  in  the  mode  of  worship, 
which  the  Lord  himself  had  taught  me. 
[  sometimes  met  together  with  the 'Saints;' 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  me,  as  their  mode  of 
worship  consists  in  praying  and  singing, 
whenever  they  come  together.    Thus,  it  is 


in  their  own  will.  I  was  fearful  of  being 
drawn  into  the  same.  I  did  not  understand  so 
much  of  these  people  as  I  have  known  since  ; 
for  they  tried  very  much  to  have  got  me  into 
the  same  way  of  worship,  had  not  the  Lord 
been  pleased  to  show  me  that  it  was  wrong, 
and  did  not  please  him. 

"I  sometimes  waited  in  silence  by  myself; 
but,  as  I  was  a  servant,  I  did  not  demand  of 
the  master  any  room  in  the  house  for  religious 
worship :  and  thus  I  continued  until  my  friend 
Enoch  Jacobsen  came  to  this  place ;  and  he  \a 
here  in  this  house  still.  He  did  not  like,  nei- 
ther, to  hear  such  singing,  but  told  them  that 
it  did  not  please  our  Lord,  as  it  was  done  in 
their  own  will.  Enoch  and  I  have  had  many 
sweet  opportunities  together;  and  we  have 
regular  meetings  for  worship,  every  First-day 
forenoon  and  afternoon  ;  and  we  are  greatly 
strengthened  by  our  heavenly  Father. 

"  The  mistress  of  the  house  attends  our 
meetings,  and  also  the  master;  though  he  has 
not  yet  got  a  true  sense  of  the  f  still  small 
voice;'  but  has,  no  doubt,  been  visited  by 
Christ  Jesus,  though  he  has  rather  fed  in  a 
wrong  way  ;  so  that  he  must  be  brought  down 
(in  his  mind)  before  the  life  can  rise  afresh. 
His  wife,  who  is  a  sister  of  Hans  Neilsen 
Houge,  is  much  persecuted  of  her  brother,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  Society :  but  she  has 
confessed  openly  to  them  that  true  religion 
does  not  consist  in  such  outward  things.  And 
1  think  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  that  the 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  open  the  way  thus. 
May  He  be  pleased  to  strengthen  her  in  his 
fear,  and  carry  on  his  great  work  to  his  own 
glory. 

"It  is  remarkable  how  He  has  thus  visited 
us  poor  creatures.  May  we  never  forsake 
him,  but  wait  on  his  condescending  love,  and 
humble  ourselves  before  him,  and  walk  with 
fear  in  his  sight. 

"  I  feel  much  for  thee,  and  wish  your  pre- 
servation in  the  love  which  comes  by  Jesus 
Christ.  May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  reward 
thee  for  all  the  kindness  to  me  and  my  other 
companions.  My  dear  love  to  William  Rick- 
man. 

"  Thy  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

Berent  Rasmussen." 
Another  letter  written  about  this  period,  is 
so  descriptive  of  the  constancy  of  these  poor 
Friends,  and  of  some  of  the  trials  to  which 
ihey  were  exposed,  that  it  will  be  perused  with 
interest : — 

"Dear  Friend  and  Brother, — If  this  letter 
reach  thee,  I  believe  it  will  satisfy  both  thee 
and  other  Friends  that  I  am  well  in  Christ.  I 
shall  first  inform  thee  how  it  has  been  with 
me  since  I  have  been  in  Norway.  When 
got  home  to  my  mother,  she  began  to  cry,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  been  expecting  pleasure 
in  seeing  me,  but  now  I  came  home  to  give 
her  sorrow;  and  I  found  it  hardly  possible  to 
satisfy  her.  But  the  priest  came,  and  would 
speak  with  me.  I  was  not  then  at  home.  He 
asked  if  1  had  any  books,  and  my  mother  took 
the  New  Testament,  and  showed  him.  «He 
asked  again  if  I  had  any  other  books.  My 
mother  said  they  were  all  lent  out.  Then  tho 
priest  wished  me  to  call  on  him,  and  take  with 
me  all  tho  books  1  had  of  the  people  called 
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Quakers.  When  I  came  home,  my  mother 
seemed  more  satisfied,  as  ihe  priest  had  not 
said  anything  unfavourable  of  the  principles  1 
professed  ;  and  told  her  she  should  not  lament 
so  over  her  son.  I  went  to  the  priest,  and 
took  with  me  R.  Barclay's  Apology,  William 
Peno's  Key,  and  Dell  on  Baptism.  There  was 
in  company  with  him  a  gentleman,  and  the* 
desired  me  to  let  them  have  the  books,  and  I 
replied  they  were  welcome.  They  asked  me 
if  I  knew  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament. 
1  said  I  was  not  much  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  inquired,  '  Why  do  you  not  take 
off  your  hat?'  and  also  about  oaths  and  war. 
When  they  could  take  no  advantage  of  me  in 
these  points,  they  told  me  if  I  would  come 
forth  in  the  moving  of  the  Spirit,  and  declare 
it  in  the  French  and  Greek  languages,  they 
would  believe  me.  The  priest  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  go  over  to  England, 
among  my  friends  there,  where  1  should  enjoy 
peace.  When  they  had  used  all  the  means 
they  could  with  me,  and  discovered  that  I  was 
not  much  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  they  told 
me  it  was  the  devil  that  had  entered  my  heart, 
and  that  of  every  Quaker.  As  they  found 
that  though  I  was  not  much  acquainted  with 
Scripture,  and  yet  answered  discreetly,  they 
grew  tired.  I  then  remembered  what  Frede- 
rick Smith  told  me,  that  when  we  were  brought 
before  magistrates,  &c,  it  should  be  given  us 
what  we  ought  to  speak,  and  I  found  it  veri- 
fied. 

"  At  another  time,  as  I  was  on  business  for 
my  master,  to  pay  money  to  a  lieutenant,  he 
struck  me  because  I  could  not  take  my  hat 
off,  and  was  so  angry  as  to  pull  it  off  my  head, 
and  pull  me  by  the  hair,  and  forced  me  out  of 
doors,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get 
my  hat  again.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  at  me, 
and  appeared  very  angry. 

"  At  another  place,  I  was  told  that  I  must 
leave  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  no 
other  religions  are  tolerated  than  the  Lutheran  ; 
and  that,  if  I  would  not  desert  my  religion,  1 
must  post  over  to  England  ;  for  there  was  no 
Quakers  in  this  country  ;  and  that  if  one  stop- 
ped here,  he  would  make  an  uproar,  and  would 
be  worse  than  Hans  Neilsen  Houge,  who  had 
deceived  many.  1  have  been  with  H.  N. 
Houge.  He  said  he  had  been  in  eleven  prisons 
for  his  religious  principles.  He  told  me  I  was 
but  a  young  brother,  and  could  not  yet  bear 
strong  (bod." 

There  is  also  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  of  Ro- 
chester, from  Thornes  Johnsen,  who  appears 
to  have  gone  as  captain  of  a  vessel  sailing 
from,  and  belonging  to,  Christiansand.  It  is 
dated  Fourth  mo.  24,  1815.  He  writes,  "  May 
Uhe  Lord  hold  us  in  his  blessed  hands  forever, 
i  have  seen  the  Lord's  great  wonders  and 
strength  in  a  distant  land,  so  that  He  is  every- 
where. He  is  the  light  that  shines  in  our 
hearts,  and  has  chosen  a  people  from  all  the 
earth  to  be  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  he  will 
be  their  God.  I  see  that  many  of  the  people 
go  the  road  that  leads  to  destruction  ;  and  not 
many  know  of  the  blessed  Spirit  within,  the 
Light  of  Life  that  is  given,  in  measure,  to  all 
people. 

"  The  people  of  Norway  are  under  a  hard 
press  by  the  clergy,  for  they  do  what  he  says, 


whether  it  be  wrong  or  right.  Those  books 
given  to  me,  I  have  lent  out.  The  people  call- 
ed Saints  are  very  near  to  them  [the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  books]  ;  and  they  confess 
that  it  is  the  same  blessed  Spirit  that  has  called 
them  to  repentance.  Many  of  them  are  real 
true  Christians  ;  and  there  is  great  hopes  of 
others.    Many  of  them  are  farmers. 

"  May  the  Lord  God  of  all  preserve  us  in 
the  path  of  life!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Barnaby  Nixon. 

The  path  of  the  just,  shineth  brighter  and 
brighter  as  they  diligently  walk  in  the  light. 
And  in  every  act  of  obedience,  men  grow 
stronger  to  encounter  trials.  Seeing  negli- 
gence in  performing  our  duty,  leaves  us  more 
in  Satan's  power,  how  needful  it  is,  to  be  stea- 
dily pressing  after  the  Father's  love,  which- is 
the  spiritual  light  and  life  of  men  !  How 
needful  to  be  watching  unto  prayer  !  to  feel 
the  mind  secretly  breathing  after  it !  These, 
if  they  continue  in  the  right  hunger,  will  be 
fed. 

The  Most  High,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  reveals 
his  will  to  all  men,  requiring  obedience  to  it. 
And  there  can  be  no  hiding  from  his  view  ;  for 
he  searcheth  out  all  the  hidden  works  of  men, 
which  are  done  in  darkness  ;  and  he  never  ap- 
probates sin,  in  any  one;  because  he  calls  lor 
only  what  he  has  revealed  as  the  duty  of  man, 
and  given  him  ability  to  perform. 

Oh  !  what  need  there  is,  for  all,  before  it  is 
too  late,  to  know  the  good  seed  which  is  sown 
in  their  hearts,  to  "  take  root  downward,  and 
bear  fruit  upwards,"  while  their  summer  last- 
eth  ;  lest  their  harvest  be  over,  their  summer 
ended,  and  they  not  be  saved  :  then  it  will  be 
too  late  to  labour;  and  great  will  be  the  man's 
disappointment, — great  the  fall  of  him,  who 
has  been  unfruitful. 

Some  may  reason,  that  they  never  had 
much  revealed  to  them.  This,  ihey  may  ex- 
pect, as  long  as  they  are  unfaithful  in  the  little. 
If  a  child  will  not  be  obedient  to  learn  his  let- 
ters, and  many  other  little  things,  will  he  ever 
acquire  much  knowledge? 

1  believe  there  are  diversities  of  gifts  and 
administrations,  but  are  they  not  all  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  Spirit  : — revealing  to  each 
one,  what  his  gilts  and  callings  are,  in  the 
church  of  Christ  ?  And  all  ought  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  movings  of  the  same  wisdom,  from 
above. 

All  the  Lord's  people  are  taught  of  him,  and 
great  aie  their  peace  and  reward.  They  are 
led  by  his  immediate  Spirit,  and  not  by  the 
precepts  and  traditions  of  men.  They  do  not 
depend  on  the  teachings  of  instruments,  nor 
rest  on  the  forms  of  the  righteous.  For  "  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  quickens,"  and  makes  alive  ; 
but  "  the  letter  kills  ;"  and  destroys  that  breath- 
ing of  life,  which  first  made  the  soul  alive.  I 
hope  this  breathing  will  never  forsake  me, 
while  I  remain  in  this  world.  I  trust  in  the 
promises  of  Christ,  that  he  never  would  leave 


nor  forsake  his  followers,  to  the  end.  I  desire 
to  be  cleansed  from  all  sin,  that  I  may  be  pre- 
pared to  join  the  "  innumerable  company  of 
angels."  Yet  I  have  no  right  to  depend  on 
any  works  of  salvation,  but  what  are  wrought 
in  me.  For,  unless  I  know  Christ  come,  in 
my  heartland  to  overcome  sin,  putting  down 
all  evil  under  his  feet, — to  become  my  inter- 
cessor and  mediator — to  adopt  me  by  free 
grace,  that  I  may  thereby  become  son,  and 
heir  of  salvation  by  him  ;  if  I  read  and  believe 
all  the  great  favours,  which  righteous  men 
have  known,  yet  I  need  not  expect  to  be  pro- 
fited by  anything,  more  than  what  I  experience 
in  myself. 

When  I  view  the  present  generation,  it  is 
lamentable  that  so  few  are  walking  in  the  nar- 
row way  of  self-denial,  that  leads  to  life.  And 
when  we  consider  the  accounts  we  have  re- 
ceived of  mankind,  in  former  ages,  from  one 
generation  ■  to  another,  it  appears  that  very 
many,  never  would  submit  to  the  strait  lead- 
ings and  judgings  of  Divine  Wisdom,  for  them : 
but  chose  to  gratify  their  carnal  desires,  and 
not  to  be  under  the  Divine  control.  Lo,  they 
have  taken  liberties  in  the  broad  ways  of  this 
world,  to  their  own  destruction.  And  some, 
while  they  are  taking  liberties  in  follies  and 
dissipations,  which  they  know  are  wrong,  at 
the  same  time,  flatter  themselves  with  trusting 
in  the  mercies  and  favours  of  the  Almighty  ; 
that  he  will  pardon  all  their  sins,  and  not  suf- 
fer them  to  fall  into  eternal  misery.  But  they 
are  despising  his  visitations  of  love  ;  and  while 
he  is  calling  unto  them,  they  will  not  adhere  ; 
while  he  is  stretching  out  his  arms  of  favour, 
all  the  day  of  their  visitation,  they  will  not  re- 
gard it,  they  refuse  to  walk  in  his  judgments ; 
neither  will  they  have  any  of  his  reproofs. 

Man  is  left  free  to  choose  for  himself,  good 
or  evil,  and  he  bath  the  power  of  acting  there- 
in. And  then,  he  must  partake  of  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labour.  If  men  will  be  purchased' 
by  Satan's  temptations,  and  give  themselves 
up,  to  be  the  servants  of  sin  ;  pleading  for  con- 
tinuing in  sin,  saying  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  overcoming  the  evil  powers,  in  this 
world ;  how  can  these  expect  to  have  any 
ability  to  release  themselves  from  those  evil 
powers,  under  which  they  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  bound. 

Oh  !  how  elders  ought  to  keep  under  a  feel- 
ing sense  of  that  love, -which  gives  power  over 
the  world,  and  be  willing  to  travail  into  deep 
judgments  with  the  people,  as  into  the  very 
bottom  of  Jordan,  that  they  may  bring  up. 
stones  of  memorial  out  of  the  deep:  whereby 
they  may  be  enabled  to  teach  their  children  of 
the  Lord's  wonderful  works,  when  they  sit  in 
their  houses,  when  they  lie  down,  when  they 
rise  up,  and  when  they  walk  by  the  way.  • 


"  It  is  not  religiously  profitable  to  make  the 
persons  and  concerns  of  our  neighbours  the 
frequent  subjects  of  our  discourse,  unless  it  be 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  what  we  know  can 
properly  be  said  in  their  favour,  of  vindicating 
them  against  aspersions,  or  for  some  other 
good  and  charitable  purpose." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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V    SWABM   OF   BKES  WORTH  HIVING. 

B  patient,  B  prayerful,  B  humble,  B  mild, 

B  wise  as  a  Solon,  B  meek  as  a  child  ; 

B  studious,  B  thoughtful,  B  loving,  B  kind  ; 

B  sure  you  make  matter  subservient  to  mind. 

B  cautious,  B  prudent,  B  trustful,  B  true, 

B  courteous  to  tU  men,  B  friendly  with  few; 

B  temperate  in  argument,  pleasure  and  wine, 

B  careful  of  conduct,  of  money,  of  time. 

B  cheerful,  B  grateful,  B  hopeful,  B  firm, 

B  peaceful,  benevolent,  willing  to  learn  ; 

B  courageous,  B  gentle,  B  liberal,  B  just, 

B  aspiring,  B  humble,  because  thou  art  dust ; 

l>  i><  intent,  circumspect,  sound  in  the  faith, 

B  active,  devoted  ;  B  faithful  till  death. 

B  honest,  B  holy,  transparent  and  pure  ; 

B  dependent,  8  Christ-like,  and  thou'll  B  secure. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLET. 

(Continuation  of  •' Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  110.) 

On  the  27th  of  the  month,  the  Friends  had 
I  close,  solid  conversation  with  some  of  the 
•ffieers  in  the  army,  on  ihe  subject  of  slavery, 
var,  swearing  and  debauchery.  Jacob  makes 
he  following  remarks  relative  to  this  opportu- 
iity :  "  When  men  are  closely  pinched,  I  find 
heir  nearest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty,  is 

denial  of  the  scriptures,  to  turn  deists,  and 
xplain  away  the  weighty  parts  of  the  moral 
iw." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  men  who  are  living 
I  the  indulgence  of  the  fleshly  appetites, 
hould  desire  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  that  re- 
gion, which  calls  for  purity  of  heart,  for 
urity  of  life,  for  a  constant  walking  in  fear 
nd  reverence  before  God.    They  know  how 
tr  they  are  from  fulfilling  its  moral  requisi- 
ons,  and  they  know,  (if  the  Christian  religion 
true,)  the  dreadful  penalty  they  must  pay 
>r  the  sin-pleasing  pleasures  they  now  indulge 
i.    "  How,"  exclaimed  the  noted  infidel  Car- 
le to  Wilberforce,  who  had  a  Bible  in  his 
inds,  "  how  can  you  suppose  I  can  like  that 
x>k  ?  for  if  it  be  true,  I  am  undone  forever  !" 
We  have  it  recorded  that  a  late  literary 
laracter  was,  in  younger  life,  in  the  habit  of 
mversing    wilh    a    fellow    infidel,  against 
hrisiiantty  and  its  evidences.    They  were 
vin.;  in  sin,  and  a  sin-condemning  religion 
as  not  wide  enough,  and  easy  enough,  to  suit 
eir  inclinations.    After  a  lime  this  man, 
uched  by  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  repent- 
I  of  his  sin,  and  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
sus,  the  very  religion  which  a  soul  anxious 
r  the  favour  of  God,  for  true  peace  in  life, 
id  for  a  sustaining  hope  in  death,  needed, 
aving  been  brought  to  repentance,  he  was 
xious  to  do  away  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
ect  of  the  evil  influence  he  exerted,  in  the 
ys  of  his  wilful  estrangement  from  the  path 
purity  and  peace.    Many  of  his  infidel  con- 
rsations  had  been  carried  on  in  the  presence 
a  religious  but  uneducated  man.  Fearful 
t  some  seeds  of  skepticism  might  have  been 
wn  in  his  mind,  and  taken  root  there,  he 
jght  him  out,  lo  express  his  concern.  The 
tn  replied,  that  their  remarks  had  produced 
impression  upon  him.    "  No  impression  ! 
ly  you  must  have  known  we  had  read  and 
>ught  on  these  things  much  more  than  you 
d  any  opportunity  of  doing."    The  man 


though  illiierale  as  to  this  world's  knowledge, 
was  w  ise  in  it  higher  wisdom,  and  he  made  this 
Sensible  reply,  "  Oh,  yes,  but  1  knew  your 
manner  of  living  !  I  knew  to  maintain  such 
a  course  of  conduct,  you  found  it  necessary  to 
renounce  Christianity." 

A  person  who  lives  with  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes,  with  the  Spirit  of  God  enlight- 
ening his  conscience,  and  directing  his  sieps, 
can  never  be  an  infidel.  A  man  may,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  and  qualify 
him  for  usefulness  in  the  world  be  tempted  to 
disbelieve.  But  Divine  Grace  is  near  to  suc- 
cour the  Christian  in  all  extremities,  and  when 
the  purpose  for  which  such  temptation  was 
allowed,  has  been  effected,  he  will  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  his  doubts  and  fearful  cogi- 
tations. Jacob  Lindley  himself  in  the  days  of 
his  early  labours  in  the  ministry,  passed 
through  such  a  period  of  trial  and  perplexity. 
Being  one  day  at  work  by  himself,  this  ques- 
tion seemed  to  arise  with  him,  "Hast  thou  a 
a  soul  !"  His  inward  answer  was,  "  Yes,  cer- 
tainly I  have."  To  this  a  second  question 
arose :  "  How  dost  thou  know  thou  hast  a 
soul  ?"  He  called  to  remembrance  all  the 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  had  read  ; — but  it  was  immediately 
suggested  within  him,  all  this  may  be  priest- 
craft. Then  there  arose  before  the  view  of 
his  mind,  the  resemblance  between  the  various 
races  of  animals, — and  he  saw  that  in  form,  the 
monkey  was  a  close  approximation  to  man. 
Man  seemed  to  him  but  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  animal  life,  and  why  should  he  be  im- 
mortal, and  the  rest  not  so.  He  was  perplexed, 
though  not  at  all  satisfied  wilh  this  reasoning, 
yet  felt  as  if  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  had 
anything  to  hope  or  any  cause  for  fear  beyond 
the  confines  of  time.  This  was  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  the  thought  arose  that 
if  he  had  no  soul,  he  might  take  part  in  the 
contest,  and  if  he  should  be  killed  in  it,  there 
would  be  the  end  of  him.  If  there  was  no 
after  scene — if  death  ended  man's  existence, 
life  could  be  of  little  consequence. 

At  last,  leaving  off  his  reasoning,  he  sat 
down,  and  his  mind  was  drawn  into  quietude. 
Afier  a  time  thus  spent,  a  query  arose  within 
him  to  this  import,  "  Canst  thou  look  forward 
a  thousand  years  V  His  inward  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative.  The  query  again  arose,  wilh  an 
increase  of  the  length  of  time.  This  he  knew 
he  could  do.  Then  the  query  was  further  ex- 
tended, embracing  in  its  scope  existence  which 
should  have  no  end.  This  idea  also,  he  Jet t 
that  his  mind  could  grasp.^The  inward  ques- 
tion then  suggested  that  this  power  was  not 
possessed  by  the  animal  creation,  and  also  that 
the  mind  which  could  grasp  futurity,  would 
exist  through  that  eternity  it  could  meditate 
on. 

Jacob  Lindley  felt  his  doubts  at  once  remov- 
ed. He  believed  that  these  suggestions  were 
from  a  higher  source  than  the  mere  cogitations 
of  his  own  reason  and  intellect,  and  he  doubt- 
less, was  thereby  more  effectually  fitted  to 
meet  and  confute  the  deistical,  would-be  rea- 
soner,  when  his  Divine  Master  laid  it  upon 
him. 

On  First-day,  ihe  28th  of  Seventh  mcJnth, 
our  Friends  walked  three  miles,  and  were 


taken  in  a  canoe  three  miles  further  to  attend 
a  meeting  on  an  island.  From  fifty  to  sixty 
persons  were  present,  who  behaved  with  a  be- 
coming propriety.  Jacob  says  of  the  meet- 
ing, "  We  were  favoured  to  feel  an  evidence 
of  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  which  I  hope  was  preach- 
ed to  them  in  the  pure  disinterested  love 
thereof.  We  returned  with  peaceful  minds 
and  thankful  hearts.  Alter  meeting,  a  woman 
said  she  blushed  to  tell  me,  that  the  preceding 
evening  she  joined  with  others  in  condemning 
us  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing;  but  she  was 
now  fully  convinced  that  what  she  had  been 
seeking  abroad  amongst  forms  and  shadows, 
was  to  be  found  at  home  in  her  own  heart, 
and  hoped  to  retain  a  thankful  remembrance 
of  the  mercy  vouchsafed  to  her  that  day  :  add- 
ing, she  did  not  lament  her  troubles  and  exer- 
cises, which  were  great,  seeing  they  had,  at 
length,  brought  her  to  the  discovery  of  the 
way  of  life.-  Many  others,  I  believe,  were 
reached  this  day." 

The  comfort  felt  by  Friends  after  this  meet- 
ing was  not  of  long  duration  ;  that  evening  the 
Indians  instigated  by  some  of  the  whites  had 
a  dance.  "  Round  and  round  they  danced, 
with  ungrateful  grunting,  barking,  and  at  in- 
tervals, screaming,  hallooing, — the  war  dance, 
— the  peace  dance, — the  scalping  dance,  &c, 
which  they  continued  until  nearly  midnight, 
frequently  regaling  themselves  with  spirits." 

Among  the  officers  of  the  army  was  one 
much  addicted  to  profane  swearing,  and  who 
was  living  a  licentious  life.  The  Ftiends  in 
the  freedom  of  the  Truth  told  him  of  his  sins, 
pointed  out  to  him  his  degraded  course  of 
life,  and  the  danger  he  stood  in,  of  eter- 
nal punishment.  He  said  in  reply,  that  he 
thought  no  harm  would  ensue  lo  him  for  his 
conduct,  for  though  they  might  "think  it  very 
strange,  he  never  lay  down,  drunk  or  sober, 
without  sayii|g  his  prayers." 

Our  blessed  Saviour  had  occasion  to  query 
when  personally  upon  earth,  "  Why  call  ye 
me  Lord  !  Lord  !  and  do  not  the  things  which 
I  say."  Such-  language  might  be  uddressed 
to  many  other  professing  Christians  as  well  as 
to  the  .poor,  drunken,  swearing,  licentious, 
prayer-repeating  officer,  mentioned  above. 
Little  good  will  it  do  for  us  to  acknowledge 
our  sins  in  word,  and  ask  daily  forgiveness 
for  our  trespasses,  if  we  continue  in  them. 
"Not  every  one  that  sayeth  unto  me  Lord  L 
Lord  !  shall  enter  the  kingdom,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

(To  be  continued  ) 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. — The  introduction  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees  into  this  country  is  quite  re- 
cent; hut  they  have  already  became  numer- 
ous. Persons  having  but  a  small  lot  of  ground 
to  cultivate,  as  in  city  or  village  gardens,  find 
these  Lilliputian  trees  preferable  on  many  ac- 
counts to  those  of  a  larger  species.  A  stand* 
ard  tree  will  rarely  produce  fruit  in  less  than 
five  or  six  years,  while  a  dwarf  will  bear  in 
three  years  at  most.  Four  or  five  hundred  of 
these  miniature  trees,  moreover,  can  be  put 
into  an  acre  of-  ground.    In  the  interior  of 
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New  York  agriculturists  are  planting  dwarfs 
extensively,  particularly  those  bearing  plums, 
intending  to  raise  fruit  for  market.  In  some 
places  where  an  orchard  of  standard  trees  is 
set  out,  the  dwarf  trees  are  planted  between 
the  rows,  ihe  purpose  of  the  farmer  being  to 
cast  off  the  smaller  trees  as  soon  as  the  large 
ones  begin  to  bear.  This  system  is  practised 
in  France,  where  it  is  found  to  be  highly  pro- 
ductive ;  and,  where  land  is  valuable,  it  is  to 
be  recommended.  A  five  acre  orchard,  with 
trees  twenty  feel  apart,  contains  but  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  standard  trees;  but  if 
dwarf  trees  are  set  out  between  the  rows, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  trees  can  be 
added.  The  Genessee  Farmer,  from  which 
we  derive  most  of  the  information  in  this  arti- 
cle, says  that,  by  the  third  or  fourth  year,  the 
dwarf  will  be  productive,  while  the  standard 
trees  will  be  almost  worthless  until  their  eighth 
or  tenth  year.  Might  not  these  dwarf  or  pyr- 
amidal trees,  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  city  gardens,  where  land  is  scarce? — 
Presbyterian. 


For  "The  Friend." 

COMPLETENESS. 

In  the  performance  of  any  important  work, 
the  attention  is  often  much  drawn  from  other 
objects  and  passing  events,  that  it  may  be 
more  fully  and  efficiently  concentrated  on  the 
work  that  we  wish  to  accomplish,  until  it  is 
completed. 

Many  things  appear  to  be  complete  to  the 
superficial  observer,  who  may  only  have  a  one- 
sided view,  which  still  require  pains  and  indus- 
try to  finish,  that  they  may  be  useful  for  what 
they  were  designed.  If  a  machine  of  any  kind 
is  substantial,  and  elaborately  made  for  the 
most  part,  yet  if  a  wheel  or  any  other  import- 
ant part  is  deficient,  the  object  of  its  manufac- 
ture is  not  attained.  Perhaps  a.  hint  may  be 
taken  from  the  foregoing  fact  Dy  those  who 
are  desirous  of  living  a  perfect  life,  not  to  sit 
down  contentedly  without  a  continual  watch- 
fulness, and  an  unceasing  exercise  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  distracting  things,  that  the  whole 
Christian  law  may  be  perfected  in  them,  that 
their  symmetry  as  men  in  Christ  may  happily 
be  entire  and  complete,  remembering  that 
♦'Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all," — 
(James  ii.  10.) 

Though  most  points  in  an  individual's  con- 
duct, may  appear  to  the  transient  observer  to 
be  good  and  in  right  order,  yet  a  deficiency  in 
some  one  particular,  may  destroy  the  purpose 
and  usefulness  of  all.  Forbearance  and  pa- 
tience must  be  exercised.  A  right  spirit,  and 
a  due  Christian  moderation,  under  every  varied 
trial  and  besetment  are  essential,  and  will  add 
greatly  to  our  steadfastness  and  usefulness  ; 
while  everything  that  we  know  to  be  deficient 
in  ourselves,  it  behoves  us  to  use  the  greatest 
diligence  under  right  direction  to  supply — that 
there  may  be  a  completeness  in  righteousness, 
and  a  perfection  in  the  whole  Christian  law. 

State  of  New  York. 


Grape  Cuttings. — The  Michigan  Farmer 
states  that  Elijah  Buck,  a  successful  cultivator, 


has  met  with  uniform  failure  in  raising  grapes 
from  cuttings  in  the  usual  way  of  placing  them 
nearly  perpendicular  or  obliquely  in  the  soil, 
not  one  in  ten  thus  treated  ever  showing  signs 
of  growth.  A  different  mode  was  afterwards 
adopted,  by  placing  the  cutting  horizontally 
just  beneath  the  surface.  Not  one  in  fifty 
failed. 


The  New  York  Abattoirs. — An  extensive 
establishment  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  in 
Thirty-ninth  street,  near  the  Tenth  Avenue, 
belonging  to  E.  H.  Laing,  is  steadily  progress- 
ing, and  will  be  completed  by  May  or  August 
next.  It  will  comprise  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one separate  butcheries,  when  the  plan  of 
the  designers  is  fully  carried  out.  Twenty  of 
the  slaughter-houses  of  this  establishment  are 
already  completed,  and  some  of  them  occu- 
pied. Beneath  them  are  cellars  for  the  stor- 
age of  ice,  in  which  meat  may  be  preserved  ; 
and  an  ingeniously  constructed  viaduct  or 
sewer,  leading  to  the  river,  is  so  arranged  as 
to  effectually  remove  the  offal.  In  the  spring, 
a  pier  forty  feet  wide,  is  to  be  extended  into 
the  river  300  feet,  on  which  the  other  slaugh- 
ter-houses are  to  be  built.  Another  pier,  of 
similar  proportions,  is  nearly  finished.  The 
construction  of  a  large  hotel,  50  by  100  feet, 
and  five  stories  in  height,  is  also  to  be  com- 
menced in  the  spring,  in  which  drovers  may 
be  accommodated.  In  proximity  to  this  estab- 
lishment, extensive  cattle  yards  are  to  be  built, 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  from  3000  to 
4000  head  of  cattle.  It  is  also  intended  to 
have  a  general  depot  of  cattle,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hudson,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  be- 
tween which  and  the  principal  head-quarters, 
a  steamer  will  ply,  for  the  conveyance  of  cat- 
tle. The  slaughtered  beeves  will  also  be  taken 
by  the  steamer  to  the  various  city  markets,  for 
consumption.  The  adoption  of  this  system 
will  stop  the  driving  of  herds  of  cattle 
through  our  streets,  by  which  life  is  often 
seriously  endangered.  Another  advantage  re- 
sulting from  it  will  be  the  removal  of  the 
slaughter-houses  from  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  the  effectual  abatement  of  a  nuisance  as 
destructive  of  comfort  as  it  is  injurious  to 
health — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 


Ancient  Indian  Relics. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lake  Superior  Jour- 
nal says  : — A  short  time  since,  in  clearing  off 
a  piece  of  land  on  Sugar  Island,  eight  miles 
from  the  Saut,  \  struck  upon  the  remains,  not 
exactly  of  a  city  like  Herculaneum,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  remains  of  an  ancient  Indian 
village — so  ancient  that  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  lapse  of  time  that  has  passed  away 
since  it  was  inhabited.  The  objects  that  first 
took  my  attention  were  the  remains  of  old 
fire-places,  each  consisting  of  a  heap  of  stones, 
perfectly  calcined  by  fire,  and  mixed  up  with 
ashes.  These  heaps  were  disposed  of  in  a 
pretty  regular  row,  like  houses  in  a  street,  and 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  in  number,  so  far  as 
I  made  the  clearance. 

One  of  them  I  found  under  the  roots  of  a 
birch  tree,  which  from  its  size,  must  have  been 


the  growth  of  at  least  three  centuries,  and  this 
tree,  we  must  recollect,  indicated  but  one  gen. 
eration  of  timber.  How  many  more  genera, 
tions  may  have  sprung  up,  and  flourished,  an<| 
fallen  since  that  hearth,  buried  beneath  its 
roots,  was  surrounded  by  a  human  family,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell.  Among  these  ruins  were 
scattered  Indian  utensils,  such  as  stone  hatch- 
ets, and  other  curious  things.  But  the  most 
interesting  article  of  all  was  their  pottery, 
which  I  found  in  abundance,  and  the  frag, 
ments  in  good  preservation.  These  vessels 
appear  to  be  made  in  much  the  same  form  as 
our  modern  flower-pots,  with  a  flaring  edge, 
and  ornamented  with  a  rude  carving.  They 
are  made  of  a  mixture  of  strong  blue  clay,  and 
course  silicious  sand — two  substances  that 
stand  the  heat  of  fire  remarkably  well — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  pots  were  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  before  the  introduction  ol 
metallic  vessels  by  the  whites.  In  looking 
over  these  mementoes  of  the  past,  one  thing 
struck  me  as  apparent — namely,  the  superioi 
condition  of  the  aborigines  in  by-gone  days,  as 
compared  with  their  present  condition.  Fof 
instance,  what  Indian  would  think  of  building 
a  fireplace  in  his  lodge  now-a-days?  Yet  here 
was  evidently  a  snug  fireplace  in  every  cabin, 
indicating  a  degree  of  comfort.and  permanency 
quite  unknown  in  a  modern  wigwam. 

Again,  look  at  their  manufactures !  These 
specimens  of  pottery — though  rough  and  rude 
compared  with  our  earthenware — are  such  as 
no  Indian  of  the  present  day  could  fabricate. 
And  thus  it  is,  whether  we  look  at  their  ancient 
mines  up  Lake  Superior,  or  their  burial  mounds 
on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  we  see  everywhere 
the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  a  race  of  be- 
ings who,  having  long  ago  reached  the  highesl 
point  of  civilization  of  which  their  natures 
were  susceptible,  have  turned  the  down  hill 
course  toward  extinction. 


Freezing  and  Resuscitation. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  naturalist  that  then 
are  certain  insects  and  vermin,  which,  on  th< 
arrival  of  the  cold  and  frosty  winter  weather 
lose  their  activity  and  motion,  and  appear/at 
if  death  had  paralyzed  every  muscle  and  func 
tion  of  their  existence  ;  and  that,  by  again  sub 
jecting  or  exposing  them  to  a  warm  tempera 
ture,  they  become  resuscitated,  and  exhibit  lif 
and  animation.    This  is  particularly  the  cas 
with  ants.    Those  industrious  little  animals 
who,  in  the  warm  days  of  summer,  are  seldoti 
seen  idle,  exhibit  to  the  lover  of  nature 
strange  and  wonderful  phenomenon.  The 
labour  assiduously  during  the  summer  to  buil 
themselves  a  habitation  as  a  sort  of  shiel 
against  the  cold  of  winter — some  species  selec 
ing  a  dry  tree,  the  cellular  tissure  of  whic 
they  perforate  with  myriads  of  little  punctures 
and  in  which  they  spend  their  winter,  (frozei 
in  some  instances,  in  solid  ice,)  as  if  entirel 
unconscious  of  the  changes  in  the  atmosphen 
until  the  warm,  sunny  days  of  spring  return 
then  they  gradually  awaken  from  their  do 
mant  state,  and  commence  again  their  summ< 
work.    It  is  said,  also,  that  some  kinds  of  fis 
are  susceptible  of  being  frozen  in  like  manne 
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nd  again  returning  lo  life.  A  correspondent 
if  the  Cleveland  Visiter  slates,  that  "  a  lot  of 
icrch  were  caught  in  the  winter,  and  thrown 
m  the  snow,  where  they  soon  froze  so  solid, 
hat  in  handling  them,  many  had  their  fins 
iroken  off.  Alter  being  frozen  several  hours, 
hey  were  put  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  on  exam- 
ning  them  after  they  had  been  in  the  water 
while,  several  of  them  were  found  as  lively 
nd  active  as  any  fish  could  be." 

We  remember  also  a  statement  made  by 
)r.  Kirkland,  ihat  he  in  company  with  a  num- 
er  of  his  friends,  had  been  successful  in  tak- 
ng  a  large  number  of  eels  from  a  stream  in 
Xmnecticut,  during  a  period  of  extreme  cold 
veather;  and,  after  they  were  carried  home, 
ie  remarks,  "The  eels  during  the  night,  were 
laced  in  a  cold  and  exposed  room,  and  were 
iterally  as  stiff  and  almost  as  brittle  as  icicles, 
^he  next  morning  a  tub  was  filled  with  them, 
ilo  which  was  poured  a  quantity  of  water 
rawn  Ifom  the  well,  and  they  weie  then  plac- 
d  in  a  warm  stove  room  for  the  purpose  of 
hawing.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the 
imily  were  astonished  to  find  them  resusci- 
ited,  and  as  lively  as  if  just  taken  during 
ummer.  The  experiment  was  tried  with  a 
lumber  of  tubs  full  during  the  day  with  simi- 
ir  results." 


Chew  Your  Food  Well.— William  Burdick, 
f  Newport,  R.  I.,  while  eating  supper,  choked 
imself  with  a  piece  of  beefsteak.    He  soon 
ecame  speechless,  struggled  violently,  and 
?came  first  black,  and  then  pale  and  perfect- 
9  lifeless.    Medical  aid  soon  removed  the  ob- 
ruction,  but  the  pulse  had  ceased,  and  he 
as  pronounced  dead.    Artificial  means  of 
■storing  life  were  resorted  to — cold  water  was 
ished  upon  his  face — artificial  respiration 
as  attempted,  and  he  was  bled  freely.  After 
e  last  had  been  done  consciousness  was  sud- 
;nly  restored,  he  raised  his  head  quickly, 
)inied  to  his  throat,  and  said  "gone!"  After 
e  overwhelming  feeling  of  suffocation  and 
ipending  death,  W.  Burdick  had  no  recollec- 
in  of  any  painful  sensation,  or  of  any  of  the 
rcumstances  which  occurred,  until  after  he 
is  bled.    His  case  should  be  a  warning 
;ainst  too  soon  abandoning  efforts  to  restore 
e  in  similar  instances  of  sudden  death. — 
.  1.  Paper, 


Cranberries. — There  is  a  growing  attention 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  among  farmers 
various  sections,  and  we  are  assured  there 
no  more  reliable  or  profitable  crop — a  single 
re  when  in  full  bearing,  producing  a  yield 
irth  in  the  market  from  five  hundred  to  six 
ndred  dollars.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is 
plant  the  wild  vines  in  rows,  three  feet 
irt,  setting  the  roots  firmly  in  the  ground 
ne  three  or  four  inches  deep.  From  these 
lings  the  vines  so  branch  out  that  in  a  few 
irs  the  ground  will  be  thickly  covered,  effec- 
lly  killing  out  everything  else.  Until  the 
es  have  had  time  to  grow  and  cover  the 
lund,  the  only  labour  required  on  them  is  a 
le  hoeing  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Wet 
'  lands  are  esteemed  the  best,  but  we  have 
ird  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vines 


on  common  farm  land.  The  market  for  this 
fruit,  which  is  always  ready  sale,  has,  until 
within  a  few  years,  been  supplied  from  the 
wild  and  promiscuous  growth  in  swamp  lands, 
at  a  great  distance  from  our  principal  cities. 

Selected. 

TO-MORROW. 

Who  says  to-morrow  shall  be  mine, 

As  if  his  eye  could  peer 
Through  the  thick  mist  of  future  years, 

And  trace  his  life's  career. 
To-morrow  !  stranger,  it  may  be 
A  phantom,  never  grasped  by  thee. 

How  canst  thou  tell  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  shine  around  Iky  path, 
Thy  mortal  work,  may  then  be  done, 

And  thou  mayst  sleep  in  death. 
Oh  !  say  not  then,  "  to-morrow's  mine  ;"  ; 
Tiie  present  hour  alone  is  thine. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  eager  child 

The  hutterfly  pursue, 
While  almost  grasping  it,  he  smiled, 

It  vanished  from  his  view. 
And  oh  !  has  not  to-morrow  seemed 
As  near,  as  sure,  yet  never  beamed  ? 

Where  is  to-morrow  ?  hidden  deep 

From  human  ear,  or  eye  ; 
And  who  shall  smile,  or  who  shall  weep, 

No  mortal  can  descry. 
And  he  that  lives  upon  to-morrow. 
Shall  often  drain  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

But  should  to-morrow,  never  come, 
What  other  scenes  would  meet  thee  ? 

Were  earth  to  vanish  from  thine  eyes, 

Would  heaven's  bright  splendours  greet  thee  ? 

Oh  !  then,  it  matters  not,  to  thee. 

E'en  should  to-morrow  never  be. 


Bible  Monopoly. — Dr.  Thompson,  the  ori- 
ginator of  (the  movement  to  abolish  the  Bible 
monopoly  in  England,  says :  The  official  re- 
turns  of  the  Bibles  issued  during  the  eleven 
years  immediately  preceding  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly,  and  the  issues  during  the  eleven 
succeeding  years,  showed  the  following  as- 
tounding facts : 

Issued  11  years  before,  5,792,159 
11  years  after,  ll,5b'3,789 

This  was  the  Bible  Society  alone.  Taking 
the  numerous  other  institutions  into  considera- 
tion, he  had  calculated  that  during  the  eleven 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  monopoly,  no  fewer 
than  34,691,367  Bibles  had  been  issued  ;  and, 
taking  a  fair  average,  the  saving  effected  by  the 
removal  of  the  monopoly,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  ^5,202,705. 


Never  get  Angry. — It  does  no  good.  Some 
sins  have  a  seeming  compensation  of  apology, 
a  present  gratification  of  some  sort;  but  anger 
has  none.  A  man  feels  no  better  for  it.  It 
is  really  a  torment ;  and  when  the  storm  of 
passion  has  been  cleared  away,  it  leaves  one 
to  see  that  he  has  been  a  fool  ;  and  he  has 
made  himself  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  others  too. 
An  angry  man  adds  nothing  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  Heated  passion  makes  him  a  fire- 
brand, and  it  is  a  wonder  if  he  does  not  kindle 
flames  of  discord  on  every  hand.  Without 


much  sensibility,  and  often  bereft  of  reason, 
he  speaketh  like  the  piercing  of  a  sword,  and 
his  tongue  is  an  arrow  shot  out.  He  is  a  bad 
element  in  any  community.  Since,  then,  an- 
ger is  useless,  needless,  disgraceful,  without 
the  least  apology,  and  found  only  "in  the 
bosom  of  fools,"  why  should  it  be  indulged 
at  all. 


He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his 
riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want. 
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It  was  with  deep  feelings  of  shame  for  our 
country  that  we  recorded  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  We  then  hoped,  how- 
ever,  that  through  the  influence  of  public  sen- 
timent at  the  North,  every  advantage  that  the 
law  would  admit  of,  would  be  afforded  the 
poor  black  accused  of  the  crime  of  having 
been  born  a  slave.  The  first  case  tried  in  our 
city  under  the  new  law  strengthened  this  hope  ; 
but  a  second  has  just  occurred,  which  has  been 
conducted  in  so  hurried  and  summary  a  man- 
ner, as  to  raise  the  worst  apprehensions  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  fugitive,  and  the  safety 
of  the  free  coloured  population.  We  copy  the 
following  account  of  this  case  from  the  North 
American  and  U.  S.  Gazette,  of  the  23rd 
instant. 

"Arrest  of  a  Fugitive  Slave. — On  Satur- 
day a  young  coloured  man,  calling  himself 
Adam  Gibson,  and  who  has  lately  lived  at 
South  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  arrested  in  the 
street,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  by 
three  white  men,  named  George  Alberti,  Wil- 
liam MeKinsley  and  Robert  Smith,  upon  the 
pretended  allegation  of  stealing  chickens,  but 
really  as  an  alleged  fugitive  slave. 

"  No  warrant  was  exhibited  to  the  prisoner. 
He  resisted,  when  a  pistol  was  placed  at  his  head 
and  he  was  compelled  to  submit.  The  young 
black  man  was  taken  before  Edward  D.  In- 
graham,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Commissioner,  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act.  The  Commissioner  in- 
formed the  prisoner  that  he  had  been  arrested 
as  a  fugitive  from  labour,  and  that  it  was 
alleged  that  he  was  Emery  Rice,  a  slave,  and 
the  property  of  William  Knight,  of  Cecil 
county,  Maryland. 

"  William  S.  Pierce  and  T.  P.  Hnnbest, 
appeared  for  the  prisoner,  and  asked  that 
the  hearing  of  the  case  might  be  delayed 
until  they  could  send  for  David  Paul  Brown 
and  Charles  Gibbons,  to  act  as  counsel 
for  the  alleged  fugitive.  These  gentlemen  not 
appearing,  after  a  reasonable  delay,  Commis- 
sioner Ingraham  observed  that  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  case  required  the  matter  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  a  summary  manner,  and  that 
the  examination  must  go  on  at  once. 

"  William  E.  Lehman,  Jr.,  who  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  agent  of  the  reputed  owner 
of  the  lad,  offered  in  evidence  a  power  of  attor- 
ney, dated  October  12,  1850,  and  attested  by 
Alderman  McKinley,  selling  forth  ihe  fact  that 
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Emery  Rice  absconded  from  his  master,  and 
containing  the  authority  for  his  arrest. 

"  W.  S.  Pierce  then  moved  to  adjourn  the 
case  until  this  morning,  to  enable  the  prisoner 
to  secure  counsel,  arrange  proofs,  &c. 

"The  Commissioner  refused  this  applica- 
tion, and  the  hearing  went  on. 

"James  F.  Price,  sworn — I  know  William 
Knight ;  I  knew  him  in  Maryland;  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  negroes;  I  know  Emery 
Rice  ;  he  was  a  slave  belonging  to  Mr.  Knight  ; 
I  knew  him  to  be  such  ;  I  lived  near  Mr. 
Knight's,  and  ofien  saw  Emery  Rice  ;  1  moved 
away  in  1845  ;  Knight  lived  on  the  Sassafras 
river,  near  Fredericktown  ;  thg  last  time  I  re- 
member of  seeing  him  in  Maryland  is  about 
five  years  ago  ;  since  then  1  have  frequently 
seen  him  in  our  city  markets ;  never  gave  any 
information  to  have  him  arrested. 

"  [The  witness  acknowledged,  on  being 
tightly  cross-examined,  that  .  he  had  been 
bound  over  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  on  the 
charge  of  kidnapping.] 

"  George  T.  Price,  sworn — I  knew  Mr. 
Knight,  and  that  he  had  a  slave  named  Emery 
Rice;  saw  him  there,  but  cannot  now  recog- 
nize this  boy,  (meaning  the  prisoner)  as  being 
the  person;  I  also  know  that  Emery  escaped  ; 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Knight  last  spring,  about  May, 
I  think,  in  relation  to  the  boy  ;  I  have  had 
some  conversation  with  Mr.  Alberti  about  the 
boy  ;  Alberti  was  pointed  out  to  me  about  three 
years  ago;  since  then  I  have  spoken  to  him — 
whenever  he  would  ask  me  any  question  about 
negroes,  then  I  would  answer  him  ;  do  not  re- 
collect the  boy. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  examination,  David 
Paul  Brown  entered  the  room,  and  took  charge 
of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  boy. 

"  Mr.  Lehman  closed  his  case. 

"  Mr.  Pierce  again  asked  for  opportunity  to 
prepare  his  defence.  To  do  so,  he  said  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  send  for  witnesses, 
which  could  be  accomplished  in  an  hour. 

"  The  boy  was  sworn  as  to  his  witnesses. 
He  said  they  were  important,  and  could  be  got 
in  one  hour.  He  named  a  number  of  persons 
who  could  testify  as  to  his  freedom. 

"  Mr.  Lehman  said  the  persons  named  were 
all  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves,  and  opposed  the 
motion. 

"  The  Commissioner  said  that  a  proper  ad- 
herence to  the  spirit  of  the  law  would  not 
permit  nor  allow  of  any  postponement. 

"  So  the  motion  was  refused. 

"  Witnesses  for  the  defence  were  now 
called. 

"  Sam.  Anderson,  coloured,  sworn — I  know 
the  boy  ;  his  name  is  Adam  Gibson  ;  have 
known  him  all  my  lifetime;  when  I  first  knew 
him  he  lived  in  Cecil  county,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Robertson,  and  he  was  the  property  of  Parson 
Davis  ;  I  left  there  in  1843  ;  I  have  heard  his 
mother  say  that  she  was  the  property  of  Par- 
son Davis  ;  have  never  heard  of  his  being  the 
property  of  Mr.  Knight ;  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  Gibson  was  to  be  set  free  on  the. 
death  of  his  master ;  I  knew  one  boy  that 
Knight  had  ;  his  name  was  Emery;  the  pris- 
oner is  not  the  same  person  ;  I  was  born  in 
1828;  Emery  Rice  was  about  the  height  of 
Gibson,  but  not  quite  so  stout ;  Rice  was  not 


so  dark  as  Gibson ;  I  never  was  a  slave  ;  I 
lived  with  Mr.  Bushel,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  Mr.  Knight's  ;  Parson  Davis  died 
before  I  left,  and  then  Adam  went  to  live  with 
Mr.  Davis,  in  Kent  county. 

"Daniel  Wilkins,  coloured,  sworn — [  live 
in  Jersey,  at  Fettersville  ;  I  know  the  boy 
Adam  ;  have  known  him  ten  or  twenty  years  ; 
I  knew  his  father  and  mother  in  Cecil  county  ; 
I  did  not  know  his  name  then,  he  was  so  small ; 
his  mother's  name  was  Charity  ;  she  lived  with 
Parson  Davis,  in  Kent  county ;  1  have  been  at 
his  place,  and  saw  Charity  there;  I  left  Mary- 
land about  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  I  was  in 
Maryland  again  in  1845,  and  saw  the  boy 
there  then,  and  also  saw  his  mother;  she  was 
then  free  ;  he  was  with  his  mother  ;  I  never 
knew  Mr.  Knight,  and  never  heard  that  Adam 
belonged  to  him  ;  his  mother  was  then  living 
on  a  farm  on  the  Sassafras  creek  ;  the  farm 
once  belonged  to  Moses  Canon  ;  I  am  now 
about  forty-five  or  forty-six  years  old  ;  I  was 
a  slave,  and  belonged  to  a  person  named  Ste- 
phens ;  I  bought  my  time. 

"  D.  P.  Brown  next  read  an  extract  of  the 
will  of  Henry  Lyon  Davis,  dated  March  10, 
1840,  and  recorded  in  Kent  county,  Md.  The 
will  set  forth  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
succeeding  the  one  in  which  he  should  die,  his 
slaves  should  be  handed  over  to  the  State 
Colonization  Society,  to  be  sent  to  Africa. 
His  slaves  were  all  named  in  the  will.  Amone 
the  names  that  ol  Adam  appears. 

"The  testimony  on  both  sides  here  closed. 

"  Messrs.  Brown  and  Pierce  then  reviewed 
the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  prisoner,  and  contended  that  it  was  entirely 
too  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  character  to 
warrant  the  Commissioner  in  sending  him  back 
again  into  bondage. 

"  Mr.  Lehman  briefly  replied. 

"Commissioner  Ingraham  decided  that  the 
case  was  made  out  on  behalf  of  the  claimant, 
and  accordingly  remanded  the  fugitive. 

"  The  proper  papers  were  prompily  prepar- 
ed, and  the  slave  placed  in  the  custody  of  A. 
E.  Roberts,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Marshal,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Maryland. 

"  Emery  left  Philadelphia  at  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night,  in  the  Baltimore  cars,  in  charge  of 
the  proper  officers. 

"  The  arrest  caused  much  excitement 
among  the  coloured  population,  and  drew  a 
large  crowd  of  black  people  to  the  Statehouse, 
where  the  case  was  heard.  A"  strong  body  of 
policemen,  detailed  by  Police  Marshal  Keyser, 
prevented  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

"  The  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  State- 
house  to  the  railroad  depot,  corner  of  Eleventh 
and  Market  streets,  under  a  guard  of  twenty- 
five  of  ihe  Marshal's  police,  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenants Ellis,  Young,  and  VVatkins — the  Mar- 
shal himself  taking  command  of  the  whole  in 
person. 

"  A  mob  of  negroes  and  whites  followed  the 
prisoner  and  guard  to  the  depot,  but  no  demon- 
stration of  violence  or  attempt  to  rescue  was 
made  by  the  blacks. 

"The  Marshal  of  Police,  with  one  or  two 
of  his  lieutenants  and  twelve  men,  accompa- 
nied the  slave  to  Gray's  Ferry.  A  number  of 
excited  coloured  men  pursued  the  cars  as  far 


as  Broad  and  Prime  streets,  in  the  outskirts  < 
the  town. 

"  At  Gray's  Ferry,  Marshal  Keyser  selecte 
three  of  his  men — officer  Pickering,  of  Sprin 
Garden,  officer  Corson,  of  the  Northern  Lil 
erlies,  and  officer  NefF,  of  Moyamensing — t 
accompany  the  fugitive  to  the  State  of  Man 
land." 

Our  readers  can  form  their  own  opinions  a 
to  what  conclusion  ought  to  have  been  draw 
from  the  above  testimony.  It  should  be  re 
membered  that  the  claimant  had  had  his  ow 
time  to  prepare  his  witnesses,  whrle  the  allege 
fugitive  was  seized  without  warning,  and  wa 
not  allowed  time  even  to  obtain  the  counsel  h 
desired.  But  further  comment,  at  present,  o 
this  truly  astonishing  proceeding  is  rendere 
unnecessary  by  the  singular  termination  c 
the  case.  The  following  is  from  the  Nori 
American  of  the  24th  instant: 

"  Adam  Gibson,  the  coloured  man  who  wa 
arrested  in  this  city,  on  Saturday,  as  a  fug: 
live  slave,  and  sent  to  the  State  of  Marylanc 
under  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Com 
missioner,  Mr.  Ingraham,  turns  out  to  hav 
been  the  wrong  man.  He  was  taken  by  th 
officers  in  charge  of  him  to  Elkton,  on  Sundaj 
and  Mr.  William  Knight,  of  Cecil  county,  hi 
reputed  owner,  sent  for. 

"  As  soon  as  Mr.  Knight  saw  the  prisonei 
he  said,  '  that  is  not  my  slave — I  know  thi 
man,  Adam — he  was  formerly  a  slave  in  thi 
neighbourhood — how  he  obtained  his  liberty 
do  no  not  know — he  is  not  mine.'  Mr.  Knigh 
afforded  the  officers  every  opportunity  to  re 
store  the  coloured  man  to  his  family  ani 
friends.  j 

"  Gibson  returned  to  Philadelphia  yesterda 
evening.  Warrants  have  already  been  issue 
for  the  arrest  of  Alberti  and  the  other  mei 
engaged  in  his  capiure. 

"  It  appears  ihat,  at  the  time  Adam  Gibso 
was  arrested,  Emery  Rice,  ihe  alleged  fugitiv 
slave,  the  property  of  Mr.  Knight,  was  in  cot 
versation  with  Gibson,  his  friend,  and  wt 
standing  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  Albei 
and  his  party  mistook  the  one  for  the  othe 
and  hence  the  unfortunate  phase  which  ti 
case  presents." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Greenwu 
Cumberland  county,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  ultimo,  Isa 
Roberts,  Jr.,  of  Plymouth,  Montgomery  county,  P 
to  Mary  H.,  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Ann 
Bacon,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  the  20th  ult.,  George  W.  Sheppard  a 

Ruth  B.,  eldest  daughter  of  Moses  Sheppard,  dece 
ed,  at  the  above  place,  both  members  of  that  meetii 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Concord,  Delawi 

county.  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  Twelfth  moi 
Levi  I.  Hoops,  to  Mar?,  daughter  of  Isaac  T.  i 
Amy  Larken. 


Died,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  in  Fre 
rick  county,  Va.,  Robert  Bond,  aged  about  66  yea 
an  esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  Hopew 
Monthly  Meeting,  Va.  He  died  in  the  faith  and  hi 
of  the  Gospel,  and  his  friends  have  the  consol 
belief  that  he  has  joined  the  cloud  of  witnesses  v 
surround  the  throne  of  Infinite  purity. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

Memoirs  of  William  Penn. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of 
William  Penn.  By  Thomas  Clarkson, 
M.  A-  With  a  Preface,  bv  W.  E.  Forster. 
London  :  C.  Gilpin.  1849. 

(Concluded  from  page  114.) 

We  must  now,  however,  draw  our  remarks 
:o  a  close;  but  before  we  notice  another  of 
Mr.'  Macaulay's  extraordinary  perversions  of 
"acts,  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to 
me  of  the  most  noble  actions  of  William 
r'enn's  career — an  action  strictly  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  scripture  precept,  "  Thine  own 
riend  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not." 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  memorable 
;ear  16S8,  the  king 

"  Renewed  his  declaration  for  liberty  of 
ionscienee,  with  this  addition,  that  he  would 
dhere  firmly  to  it,  and  that  he  would  put 
ione  into  public  employments  but  such  as 
vould  concur  with  him  in  maintaining  it.  He 
Iso  promised  that  he  would  hold  a  Parliament 
n  the  November  following.  This  was  what 
Villiarn  Penn  desired.  He  wished  the  king 
~>  continue  firm  to  his  purpose;  but  he  knew 
mt  neither  tests  nor  penalties  could  be  legally 
?moved  wiihout  the  consent  of  parliament, 
le  rejoiced,  therefore,  that  ihe  Parliament 
'ere  to  be  consulted  on  the  measure;  for  he 
ldulged  a  hope,  that  the  substance  of  the 
Dyal  declaration  would  be  confirmed  by  both 
ouses,  and  thus  passed  into  a  law  of  the  land." 
-p.  191. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  renewal 
f  the  declaration,  and  of  the  accompanying 
ider  of  council  that  it  should  be  read  in  all 
le  churches  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
on  of  the  kingdom,  are  well  known  ;  the 
immittal  of  the  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower, 
ieir  trial  and  acquittal,  being  matters  of  his- 
>rv.  In  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  William 
" Orange  landed  in  Torbay,  and  James  the 
econd  ceased  to  reign.  William  Penn's  feel- 
igs  at  this  change  of  affairs  may  be  more 


easily  imagined  than  described.  By  the  flight 
of  James  he  had  lost  one  who,  "  with  all  his 
political  failings,  had  been  his  firm  friend  ;" 
and  not  only  so,  "  but  he  lost  (what  most 
deeply  afflicted  him),  the  great  patron,  on 
whom  he  counted  for  the  support  of  that  plan 
of  religious  toleration,  for  which  chiefly  he 
had  abandoned  his  infant  settlement  in  Ame- 
rica, at  a  time  when  his  presence  was  of  great 
importance  to  its  well-being."  He  dared  not 
return  to  America,  though  ihere  a  peaceful 
asylum  awaited  him,  lest  b\%  flight  should  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
crimes  laid  (o  his  charge.  He,  therefore,  in 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  resolved  on 
remaining  in  England,  and  to  go  at  large  as 
before,  dangerous  as  was  such  a  proceeding  to 
one  who  had  no  longer  a  protector  at  court. 

And  quickly  did  he  experience  the  effect  of 
ihe  recent  political  change,  for  on  the  10th 
of  December,  while  walking  in  Whitehall,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  examined  touching  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  In  reply  to  some  questions  he 
protested  that — 

"  He  had  done  nothing  but  what  he  could 
answer  before  God,  and  all  the  princes  in  the 
world  ;  that  he  loved  his  country  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion  above  his  life,  and  had  never 
acted  against  either ;  that  all  he  had  ever  aim- 
ed at  in  his  public  endeavours  was  no  other 
than  what  the  prince  himself  had  declared  for  ; 
that  King  James  had  ahoays  been  his  friend, 
and  his  father's  friend  ;  and  that,  in  grati- 
tude, he  himself  was  the  king's,  and  did  ever, 
as  much  as  in  him  lay,  influence  him  to  his 
true  interest." — p.  204. 

Although  nothing  appeared  against  Penn, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  security  to  appear  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  and  was  then 
dismissed.  On  his  appearance  at  the  time 
appointed,  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  not  one 
witness  could  be  produced  against  him  ;  and 
nothing  having  been  proved  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, he  was  discharged  ill  open  court. 

What  must  have  been  his  joy  and  his  grati- 
tude on  Ihe  passing  of  the  great  Toleration 
Act,  shortly  after  this,  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  although  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
extent  of  his  wishes?  Even  Burnet,  in  his 
'  History  of  his  own  times,'  though  at  the 
Hague  he  had  treated  William  Penn  coldly  for 
advocating  the  very  principles  of  the  new  act, 
gives  as  reasons  why  it  had  passed,  those 
very  considerations  which  William  Penn  had 
long  before  given  as  reasons  why  it  ought  lo 
pass.  This  author  says,  that  "  wise  and  good 
men  did  very  much  applaud  the  quieting  of 
the  nation  by  the  toleration.  It  seemed  to  be 
suitable  both  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  interest  of  the  nation.  It 
was  thought  very  unreasonable,  thai,  while 


ire  were  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  should  fall  into  such 
practices  among  ourselves,  and  this  while  we 
were  engaged  in  a  war,  in  the  progress  of 
which  we  should  need  the  united  strength  of 
the  whole  nation." 

In  1690,  Penn  was  again  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  traitorously  corresponded 
with  James  II.  He  appealed  to  the  king  in 
person.  The  king  was  moved  by  his  open 
and  explicit  defence  to  dismiss  Penn  ;  some  of 
the  council,  however,  interfering,  he  was  or- 
dered to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next  Trinity 
term.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  when  he 
appeared  in  court  there  was  no  evidence 
against  him,  and  he  was  honourably  dis- 
charged." 

A  third  time  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  at  the  time 
of  the  apprehended  French  invasion  ;  he  was 
now  obliged  to  lie  in  prison  until  the  last  day 
of  Michaelmas  term,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  again 
discharged. 

After  these  repeated  failures,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  there  would  have  been  no 
further  attempt  to  molest  him  ;  but  just  as  he 
had  attended  the  funeral  of  his  beloved  friend, 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  about  to  embark  for  Ameri- 
ca, he  had  intimation  lhat  a  fresh  imputation 
had  been  brought  against  him  by  one  William 
Fuller,  who  was  afterwards  declared  by  Par- 
liament to  be  "  a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat, 
and  a  false  accuser,"  who  had  "  scandalized 
the  magistrates  and  the  government,  abused 
this  House,  and  falsely  accused  several  per- 
sons of  honour  and  quality."  To  escape  the 
consequences  of  this  fresh  impeachment,  as 
he  could  not  leave  the  kingdom  with  honour, 
Penn  resolved  to  remain  in  retirement  in  Eng- 
land, neither  wantonly  throwing  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  government,  nor  endeavouring  to 
fly  from  it  :  and  about  six  weeks  afterwards, 
another  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  appre- 
hension of  himself  and  of  Dr.  Turner,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  of  James  Graham,  founded  upon 
the  accusation  of  the  same  Fuller,  that  he  and 
others  had  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to 
invite  over  James  II.  from  France.  He  re- 
mained in  retirement  for  about  three  years, 
neither  molested  by  constable,  magistrate,  nor 
any  other  officer  of  justice,  though  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  increase  of  clamour  against  him 
— in  consequence  of  these  unfounded  accusa- 
tions. In  1693,  he  was  deprived  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  by  King  William, 
whose  ear  had  been  poisoned  against  him.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  the  king  honour- 
ably re-instated  him  in  his  government,  and 
he  was  received  into  higher  favour  than  ever 
by  his  own  Society,  many  of  whose  members 
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had  fallen  away  from  him  in  consequence  of 
the  calumnies  so  industriously  chculated,  and 
»  which,  for  a  time,  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  refuting.  He  was  thus  restored  to 
his  former  position,  and  acquired,  if  possible, 
higher  honours  from  his  pievious  sufferings. 
Five  years  afterwards,  after  having  spent  his 
time  usefully  in  England,  he  and  his  family 
embarked  for  America.  He  arrived  safely  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  November  of  1699  ;  return- 
ed to  England  in  December,  1701  ;  carried  up 
the  address  of  the  Quakers  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  following  year;  and, 
after  various  changes  and  reverses  of  fortune, 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Jordans  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  year  1718. 

We  now  revert  to  the  only  other  of  Mr. 
Macaulay's  assertions  respecting  Penn  that  we 
shall  notice,  namely,  the  statement  that  his 
fellow-professors  "  looked  coldly  on  him,  and 
requited  his  services  with  obloquy."*  Are 
we  to  believe  this  one  gratuitous  assertion, 
or  the  concordant  testimony  of  the  histori- 
ans of  the  Quakers, — Sewel,  Gough  and 
Clarksou, — all  of  whom  agree  in  bearing  the 
most  direct  testimony  to  the  estimation  in 
which  Penn  was  held  by  the  members  of  his 
own  sect  ?  Are  we  to  give  up  opinions  found- 
ed on  such  authorities  as  these,  in  favour  of  a 
flippant  observation  of  one  who  can  pervert 
truth  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  ?  The  very 
Society  which  Mr.  Macaulay  represents  as 
"  requiting  Penn's  services  with  obloquy,"  has 
spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  printing  and  dis- 
tributing his  works, .and  cherishes  the  record 
of  his  life  as  a  piece  of  biography  worthy 
of  all  imitation.  But  Churchmen  enierlain  the 
same  opinion  of  Penn.  Let  Mr.  Macaulay 
pervert  facts  as  he  may ;  let  him  word  his  de- 
tractions never  so  smoothly, — 

"The  voice  of  history  cannot  be  thus 
silenced  :  she  has  already  recorded  her  judg- 
ment, from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  This 
Quaker  was  a  strong  and  a  brave  and  there- 
fore a  free  man;  he  ruled  himself,  and  fearing 
God,  feared  no  other  ;  and  so  he  made  poste- 
rity his  debtor,  for  that  spirit  which  won  free- 
dom for  himself  he  left  to  it  as  a  legacy,  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  debt  due  to  him  will 
be  unpaid  so  long  as  the  inheritance  remains. 
The  memory  of  good  men  is  sacred  ;  we  trea- 
sure it  as  we  value  our  safety  in  the  present, 
our  hope  for  the  future." — Preface,  lix. 

Induced,  as  we  have  been  by  the  voice  of 
the  calumniator,  to  give  the  character  of  Penn 
a  searching  and  uncompromising  scrutiny,  we 
rise  from  the  task  under  the  firm  conviction 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men. 
We  lose  sight  of  the  Quaker  in  his  higher 
character  of  Christian  ;  we  forget  the  courtier 
in  the  majesty  of  the  philanthropist.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  sectarian.  We 
believe  that  ....  the  name  of  Penn 
will  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  future  ages, 
as  a  distinguished  legislator,  a  great  and  pow- 
erful teacher,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  man 
of  perfect  and  undeviating  integrity. 

*  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

Chinese  Funeral. — A  Chinaman  died  at 
the  Chinese  Restaurant  of  Macoa  &  Woosung. 


The  funeral  was  large,  there  being  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Chinamen  in  the  procession, 
each  wearing  a  piece  of  white  crape.  A  large 
number  of  persons  visited  the  burying-ground 
to  witness  the  ceremonies,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows : — They  lowered  the  coffin  as  we  do ; 
they  then  threw  the  white  bandage  worn  on 
their  arms,  into  the  grave;  then  matches  and 
the  wax  candles,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Before 
covering  the  coffin,  each  person  bowing  his 
head  to  the  earth,  uttered  some  few  words  not 
by  us  understood.  Then  each  threw  a  handful 
of  dirt  on  the  coffin,  and  passed  around  liquors, 
wine  and  segars,  &c. ,  of  which  they  invited 
each  American  to  partake,  and  the  grave  was 
then  filled  up. —  California  Cour. 


THE  BIRD'S  EGG. 

An  egg  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  pro- 
ductions in  the  wor]d.  Suppose  an  egg  were 
put  into  the  hand  of  a  person  who  never  had 
known  or  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  him,  to  what  good  purpose 
could  it  be  applied?  He  would,  of  course, 
ascertain  what  were  its  contents;  and  what 
would  he  find  them  to  be?  A  glairy,  colour- 
less liquid,  sui rounding  anolher  liquid  of  an 
orange,  or  yellow  colour.  You  might  let  him 
make  thousands  of  conjectures  ;  but  could  it 
ever  enter  into  his  mind  that  such  a  substance 
would  produce  a  sparrow,  a  thrush,  a  swan, 
or  an  eagle  ?  But  give  him  a  hint  on  the  sub- 
ject;  give  him  an  egg,  and  let  him  know  that 
it  will  bring  forth  a  dove.  After  this  advance 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  thing,  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  another  egg.  He  may  see,  of  course, 
that  its  colour  and  size  are  different  from  the 
one  that  produced  the  dove;  but  the  contents 
are  exactly  similar,  so  far,  at  least,  as  human 
perception  can  ascertain  ;  and  what  would  then 
be  his  conjecture?  Could  his  imagination 
ever  conjure  up,  even  in  the  brightest  mo- 
ments of  inspired  genius,  the  idea  of  a  peacock  ? 
Yet  the  peacock,  in  all  its  glory  of  dazzling 
colours,  is  the  product  of  a  I  it  1 1  e  glairy  fluid 
contained  in  a  capsule  of  chalk,  and  in  nowise 
different,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  from  a 
barn-door  fowl. 

Has  not  the  hand  of  Divinity  here  written, 
almost  without  a  metaphor,  in  letters  of  gold, 
the  wonders  of  its  creative  power?  Look  at 
a  single  feather  of  the  peacock ;  consider  that 
its  shining  metallic  barbs,  its  superlatively 
beautiful  eye,  and  all  the  wonders  it  exhibits 
of  irridescent,  rich,  and  changeable  hues,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  in  which  it  lies  to  the 
light;  that  its  form,  its  flexibility,  its  strength, 
lightness,  and  all  its  wonders  (for  in  the  eye 
of  intelligence  every  part  of  it  is  a  wonder,) 
had  their  origin  in  a  little  mucilage  ;  and  then 
consider,  whether,  in  looking  on  such  an  ob- 
ject, we  should  be  content  with  thinking  no 
more  about  it  than,  simply,  that  it  is  a  pea- 
cock's feather.  Yet  this  is  too  much  the  prac- 
tice ;  above  us  and  below,  on  the  right  side  and 
on  the  left,  in  every  element,  in  every  situa- 
tion the  works  of  Almighty  Power  are  present, 
and  all  abounding  in  instruction  of  the  highest 
kind  ;  and  that  they  make  not  the  impressions 
that  they  should  do  upon  us  is  chiefly  owing  to 


the  extraordinary  anomaly  that  natural  history 
forms  no  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
young  or  old.  But,  if  a  single  feather  be  so 
wonderful  a  production,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  entire  bird  ?  Those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  animal  economy  have  little 
idea  of  the'  mysterious  operations  which  are 
constantly  in  action  in  a  being  possessed  of 
life.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  process 
of  respiration,  digestion,  chilification,  absorp- 
tion, nutrition  ;  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
to  perform  motion  ;  the  distribuiion  of  the 
nerves  for  conveying  sensation  ;  the  organs  of 
the  senses,  the  brain,  and  all  its  inscrutable 
connexion  with  intelligence,  instinct,  and  per- 
ception ;  these,  and  many  other  things  in  the 
animal  economy,  are  so  wonderful,  that  could 
they  be  attended  to,  they  must  excite  astonish- 
ment in  the  coldest  bosoms  ;  and  yet  all  these 
are  the  produce  of  an  egg. — Drummond's  Let- 
ters to  a  Young  Naturalist. 


A  Bit  of  Philosophy. — There  is  a  very 
permanent  moral  in  the  following  paragraph. 
It  is  a  lesson  well  inculcated,  and  worth  re- 
membering. 

"  It  is  said  that  bees  and  wasps  will  not 
sting  a  person  whose  skin  is  imbued  with  ho- 
ney. Hence,  those  who  are  much  exposed  to 
the  venom  of  these  little  creatures,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  hive  bees,  or  take  a  nest  of 
wasps,  smear  their  face  and  hands  with  honey, 
which  is  found  to  be  the  best  preventive. 
When  we  are  annoyed  with  insult,  persecu- 
tion, and  opposition  from  perverse  and  malig- 
nant men,  the  best  defence  against  their  venom 
is  to  have  the  spirit  bathed  in  honey.  Let 
every  part  be  saturated  with  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  patience  ;  and  the  most 
spiteful  enemy  will  be  disappointed  in  his  en- 
deavours to  inflict  a  sting." 


The  following  we  copy  from  a  N.  E.  paper : 
William  G.  Allen,  a  coloured  young  man, 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Ellis  Gray  Loring, 
Esq.,  Boston,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  and  Rhetoric,  in  the  Cen- 
tral College,  Mt.  Granville,  New  York. 


Beet  Root  Sugar. — The  manufacture  of 
beet  root  sugar  has  become  a  very  important 
item  in  France.  There  are  now  in  seventeen 
different  departments  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  sugar  factories  in  full  operation.  Of 
these  the  Department  of  the  North  alone  pos- 
sesses one  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  that  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais  sixty-nine  factories.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  made  amounted  to  62,175,- 
214  kilogrammes,  (137,140,758  lbs.)  being 
28,536,182  kilogrammes  (62,969,600  lbs.) 
more  than  last  year. 


Rainy  Days. — How  much  time,  justly  re- 
marks the  Genessee  Farmer,  there  is  thrown 
away  by  some  farmers  when  the  weather  will 
not  permit  them  to  work  out  doors.  And  how 
well  this  time  might  be  improved.  There  are 
many  days  and  hours  of  wet  weather  in  a  year 
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in  which  it  is  impossible  lo  do  any  work  on 
the  farm  ;  and  when  these  are  lost,  as  they  are 
to  many  farmers  of  my  acquaintance,  they 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  "  Time  is 
money,"  as  my  grandfather  used  to  say. 
"Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themsel  ves." 

Now,  if  this  is  good  advice  in  money  mat- 
ters, it  will  surely  apply  lo  economy  in  lime, 
to  ihose  hours  and  half  days  when  the  rain 
drives  us  under  cover. 

Well,  how  are  these  hours  to  be  improved  I 
I  will  tell  you,  my  brother  farmers.  Get 
yourselves  a  set  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  make 
a  work-bench  ;  and  if  you  can  plane  a  board 
and  drive  a  nail,  yon  will  rind  enough  to  occu- 
py  all  your  spare  time. 

The  tools  will  cost  but  five  or  six  dollars — 
such  as  are  most  necessary  ;  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  your  out-buildings,  fences,  and 
many  of  your  farming  implements  in  good  re- 
pair. If  your  barn  or  stable  doors  break 
down,  mend  them  immediately  the  first  rainy 
day.  If  a  board  is  loose,  put  a  nail  in  it  or 
replace  it.  If  you  want  any  plain  useful 
kitchen  furniture,  such  as  pine  tables,  benches, 
<Scc,  take  those  occasions.  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  the  things  that  might  be 
made  or  repaired  in  such  times.  Every  far- 
mer that  looks  around  him  (if  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  so  doing)  will  find  the  wood  work  on 
his  place  lamentably  out  of  repair. 

Besides,  every  farmer  should  accustom  him- 
self to  the  use  of  tools.  When  he  wants  a 
small  job  done,  it  wastes  as  much  time  often 
as  it  is  worth,  lo  go  several  miles  after  a  car- 
penter. I  know  some  farmers  who  have  not 
a  hatchet,  drawing-knife,  auger,  plane,  or 
work-bench  about  their  place.  The  conse- 
quence is,  their  jobs  and  repairs  generally  go 
undone,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  half  their 
time  in  rainy  weather.  Is  this  economy? 
Yet  men  will  carry  their  grain  five  miles  fur- 
ther to  a  market  where  they  can  get  two  cents 
more  on  a  bushel. 


Magnificent  Asylum  for  Poor  Children, — 
A  very  favourite  place  of  resort  at  present  by 
strangers  visiting  Edinburgh,  is  Donaldson's 
Hospilal,  the  magnificent  building  standing 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  cily,  seen 
on  the  left  when  approaching  in  the  irain  from 
Glasgow.  This  building  is,  in  respect  of  its 
external,  not  less  than  its  internal  construction, 
certainly  the  greatest  monument  reared  in 
modern  times  of  one  man  in  Scotland.  It  has 
cost  considerably  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  of  its  accommodation  when  we  state, 
that  there  are  upwards  of  eight  miles  of  wood- 
en pannellings  upon  its  walls.  The  founder 
is  the  late  James  Donaldson,  printer  of  the 
present  Edinburgh  Advertiser  newspaper,  and 
the  architect  is  W.  P.  Playfair.  The  building 
was  begun  in  1842,  and  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  the  reception  of  its  inmates,  several  hun- 
dreds, namely,  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes, 
of  whom  a  certain  portion  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  education  of  these  is  to  be  conducted  by 
highly-salaried  teachers,  and  every  comfort 
will  be  paid  to  them.    Each  little  bed  has  its 


toilet-bag  attached,  containing  comb,  hair- 
brush, looth-brusia,  nail-brush,  and  clothes- 
brush.  Each  boy  and  girl  has  a  pair  of  house 
shoes  and  walking  shoes.  Their  dresses  are 
extremely  neat ;  and  every  appliance  that  can 
make  a  community  happy  and  healthy  is  here 
— careful  attendance,  spacious  play-grounds, 
baths,  ece. — Foreign  Paper. 

Sailor's  Home,  190  Cherry  Street. — This 
Institution,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce^ 
established  by  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  is  all  that  its  name  imports.    It  was  | 
opened  May  1,  1842,  and  in  eight  years,  end-' 
ing  (he  1st  of  May  last,  27,965  sailor  boarders  I 
were  its  inmates.    The  number  within  the  last  \ 
of  the  above  years,  was  2421,  of  whom  92 
were  shipwrecked  and  destitute.    During  the! 
early  part  of  the  current  year,  there  were 
comparatively  few  sailors  in  port ;  yet  the 
number  of  boarders  for  four  months  ending 
with  August,  was  972,  to  26  of  whom,  being 
entirely  destitute,  there  was  given  in  board, 
&c,  an  average  of  $5.64  each  ;  while  30  other 
destitute  seamen  were  received,  and  kept  until 
I  hey  could  shift  for  themselves  and  pay  their 
own   bills.    The  most  needy,  moreover,  re- 
ceived articles  of  clothing  gratis.    The  pre- 
sent number  of  boarders  is  something  more 
than  100,  although  those  who  are  wanting 
good  men  to  supply  their  ships,  are  constantly 
drawing  on  the  Home.    As  a  refuge  for  the 
tempted,  an  asylum  for  the  destitute,  a  protec- 
tion for  the  defenceless,  and  a  fountain  of  good 
to  seamen  and  all  connected  with  seamen,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  New 
York.    Captain  M.  Sayre  is  its  present  super- 
intendent. 


New  Species  of  Indian  Corn. — The  Geist 
der  Zeit,  Berks  county,  informs  us,  that  last 
spring,  Daniel  Kohler  obtained  from  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  with  other  seeds,  81 
grains  of  a  new  species  of  Indian  corn,  which 
is  native  to  Oregon.  With  these  he  planted 
38  square  yards  of  ordinary  land,  upon  his 
farm  in  Maxatawny  township,  and  the  yield 
was  1  bushel  and.  3  pecks  of  ears.  In  this 
[iroportion,  an  acre  of  ground  would  have 
yielded  223  bushels  of  ears.  The  stalks  be- 
low the  ears  grew  higher  than  the  common 
Indian  corn,  and  bore  each  from  two  to  three 
ears.  The  grains  are  a  beautiful  white,  and 
produce  excellent  meal  ;  for  which  reason 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  corn  would  readily 
bring  \2\  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary corn. 

American  Antiquities. — The  War  Depart- 
ment is  getting  up  a  history  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  is  in  progress  under  the  pen  of 
Schoolcraft,  the  well  known  Indian  archaeolo- 
gist, with  illustrations  by  Captain  Eastman,  of 
the  army.  The  captain  has  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  ihe  examination  of  the  Indian  anti- 
quities on  Ihe  Soaduish  islands,  near  Detroit, 
and  he  has  discovered  a  perfect  writing  in 
hieroglyphics,  upon  a  large  rectangular  stone, 
about  two  feet  thick',  and  dressed  to  a  smooth 
face. —  Wash.  Paper. 


The  Largest.  Grape-Vine  in  the  United 
States. — Under  Ihis  heading  the  Natchez  Free 
Trader  has  the  following  paragraph  :  William 
Casey,  corner  of  Union  and  State  streets,  in  • 
the  city  of  Natchez,  can  boast  of  a  grape-vine, 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  monarch  vine  of 
the  United  States.  It  rises  from  the  ground 
in  a  single  trunk  of  some  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, nearly  straight,  and  well  proportioned, 
to  the  height  of  about  nine  feet,  when  it  spreads 
into  branches,  and  covers  and  embowers  the 
trellis  work  of  quite  a  large  garden,  besides 
climbing  a  tall  tree.  The  weight  of  the  im- 
mensc  clusters  of  grapes  hanging  upon  it,  now 
about  half  grown,  is  estimated  at  a  ton.  To 
stretch  out  any  one  of  the  branches  in  a  direct 
line,  they  would  measure  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet.  The  description  of  the  grape  is 
not  natural  to  the  country,  but  was  brought  to 
Natchez  in  the  old  Spanish  times.  It  is  call- 
ed the  "  Jack  Grape,"  from  "  Spanish  Jack," 
the  nickname  of  the  Spaniard  who  planted  it. 
Some  years  ago,  Madame  Bingaman,  now 
dead,  offered  W.  Casey  five  hundred  dollars 
if  he  would  remove  the  vine  safely  to  her  gar- 
den, in  the  environs  of  the  city  ;  but  no  sum 
of  money  whatever  would  induce  the  owner  to 
part  with  it.  It  produces  a  wine  which  has 
the  taste  of  Hock. 


Experiments  with  Lightning. — Some  Bel- 
gian savans  were  engaged  lately  in  making 
meteorological  observations,  on  the  heights  of 
Belleville,  Paris.  Having  raised  to  a  certain 
height  some  kites  furnished  with  pointed  nee- 
dles, they  drew  from  the  clouds,  although  the 
weather  was  perfectly  serene  at  the  lime, 
flashes  of  electricity  similar  lo  those  of 
lighlning  in  a  storm.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  struck  by  a  flash  and  thrown 
to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He 
had  neglected  to  hold  by  the  glass  handle, 
which  served  as  a  non-conductor,  and  the 
fluid,  descending  by  the  cord,  struck  him.  He 
was  soon  restored  lo  animation,  but  his  right 
arm  remained  paralyzed,  and  he  probably  will 
never  recover  the  use  of  it. — For.  Paper. 


Prayer  and  Labour. — "  Simon,  Simon,  Sa- 
tan hath  desired  to  winnow  thee  as  wheat," — 
here  is  the  believer's  toil — "  but  I  have  prayed 
for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not," — this  is  our 
safety.  No  man's  condition  so  sure  as  ours: 
the  prayer  of  Christ  is  more  than  sufficient 
both  lo  strengthen  us,  be  we  never  so  weak; 
and  to  overthrow  all  adversary  power,  be  it 
never  so  strong  and  potent.  This  prayer  must 
not  exclude  our  labour;  their  thoughts  are 
vain  who  think  that  their  watching  can  pre- 
serve ihe  city  which  God  himself  is  not  willing 
to  keep.  And  are  not  theirs  as  vain  who  think 
that  God  will  keep  the  city,  for  which  they 
themselves  are  not  careful  to  watch?  The 
husbandman  may  not  therefore  burn  his 
plough,  nor  the  merchant  forsake  his  trade,  be- 
cause God  hath  promised,  "  I  will  not  forsake 
thee."  And  do  the  promises  of  God  concerning 
our  stability,  think  you,  make  it  a  matter  in- 
different for  us  to  use,  or  not  to  use,  the  means 
whereby  to  attend,  or  not  lo  attend,  on  reading 
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— to  pray  or  not  to  pray,  that  we  fall  not  into 
temptations?  Surely,  if  we  look  to  stand  in 
the  faith  of  the  sons  of  God,  we  must  hourly, 
continually,  be  providing  and  setting  ourselves 
to  strive.  It  was  not  the  meaning  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  saying,  "  Father,  keep  them  in 
thy  name,"  that  we  should  be  careless  to  keep 
ourselves.  To  our  own  safety  our  own  sedu- 
lity is  required. — Hooker. 

One  sensible,  experimental  proof  of  Christ's 
power  and  presence  in  time  of  conflict,  of  dan- 
ger, or  temptation,  will  hardly  ever  be  forgot- 
ten, and  binds  the  soul  to  him  in  trust  and 
affiance  more  than  a  thousand  arguments. 


Selected. 

HEAVEN  IS  OVER  ALL. 

BV  F.  S.  OSGOOD. 

In  weary  paths  my  precious  boy 

Thy  laltering  feet  must  fall, 
But  bear  in  mind  where'er  thou  goest, 

That  Heaven  is  over  all. 

Thou'rt  tripping  through  a  garden  now, 
Where  childhood  loves  to  play, 

And  kind  hands  pull  the  flowers  for  thee, 
And  throw  the  thorns  away. 

And  softly  falls  the  tender  light — 
The  breeze — 'tis  joy  to  breathe  it! 

J  nd  if,  perchance,  a  shower  descends, 
New  blossoms  wake  beneath  it. 

But,  bye  and  bye,  thy  bower  thou'll  leave, 

And  go  thy  ways  alone, 
With  but  a  chance  companion,  love, 

Across  thy  pathway  thrown. 

And  sometimes  in  the  desert  bare, 

Grief's  bitter  tears  must  fall, 
But  bear  in  mind,  my  boy,  e'en  there, 

That  Heaven  is  over  all ! 

And  sometimes  over  flinty  rocks 

Thy  tender  feet  must  stray  ; 
And  sometimes  in  a  tangled  wood, 

Thou'lt  almost  lose  thy  way  ; 

And  oft  thou'lt  sigh  for  childhood's  home 
When  gloomy  scenes  appall — 

Oh !  bear  in  mind  where'er  thou  roam, 
That  Heaven  is  over  all ! 

Be  sure  a  sunbeam  in  that  wood, 

Will  light  thee  on  thy  way; 
Be  sure  within  that  solitude, 

Some  living  fount  will  play. 

And  though  the  flinty-jock  should  fret 

Full  long  thy  weary  feet, 
There's  moss  upon  its  bosom  yet, 

Will  make  a  pillow  sweet. 

And  now  and  then,  a  balmy  air, 

Will  float  with  soft  perfume, 
And  lovely  blossoms,  here  and  there, 

Will  bless  thee  with  their  bloom. 

But  if  the  clouds  should  hide  the  sky, 
And  blinding  rain  should  fall, 

Remember,  God  is  always  nigh, 
And  Heaven  is  over  all ! 

Now — now  while  yet  in  childhood's  bower, 

With  that  wild  way  in  view, 
Oh,  put  thy  little  hunt!  in  His, 

And  he  will  lead  thee  through. 

For  if,  with  pure  and  patient  heart, 

Wilh  firm  resolve  and  high, 
Thou'lt  tread  the  path  appointed,  love, 

And  pass  Temptation  by  : 


A  fairer  home  than  childhood's  home, 

A  fonder  love  than  ours, 
Awaits  thee  at  thy  journey's  end 

In  Heaven's  own  balmy  bowers. 

Remember  then, — in  weal  or  woe  — 

Whatever  lot  befal, 
In  sunny  glade,  or  forest  shade, 

That  Heaven  is  over  all ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

Summer  in  the  Heart. 

The  poet  Cowper  in  wriiing  to  one  of  his 
friends  upon  a  mid-winter's  day,  bearing  dale, 
December  31st,  says,  "  I  have  frequently 
thought  with  pleasure  of  the  summer  you  have 
had  in  your  heart,  whilst  you  have  been  em- 
ployed in  softening  the  severity  of  winter  in 
behalf  of  so  many  who  must  otherwise  have 
been  exposed  to  it.  .  .  .  You  never  said  a  better 
thing  in  your  life,  than  when  you  assured 

T  of  the  expediency  of  a  gift  of  bedding 

to  those  poor  people.  There  is  no  one  article 
of  this  world's  comforts  with  whicji  they  are 
so  unprovided.  When  a  poor  woman,  and  an 
honest  one,  whom  we  know  well,  carried  home 
two.  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and 
husband,  and  a  pair  for  her  six  children  ;  as 
soon  as  the  children  saw  them,  they  jumped 
out  of  their  straw,  caught  them  in  iheir  ar  ms, 
kissed  them,  blessed  ihem,  and  danced  for  joy. 
An  old  woman,  a  very  old  one,  the  first  night 
that  she  found  herself  so  comfortably  covered, 
could  not  sleep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by 
the  contrary  emotions  of  transport  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  not  being  thankful  enough 
on  the  other." 

Now,  if  any  of  our  young  friends,  (or  older 
ones  either,)  feel  dull,  heavy,  unhappy,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty, — yawning  and  stretching  over 
books,  or  "  fancy  work,"  and  made  quite  stu- 
pid, perhaps  a  little  pettish  under  the  pressure 
of  the  abundance  of  "  heated  air"  with  which 
their  rooms  are  filled — and  because  their 
downy  beds,  with  their  abundant  warm  covers, 
have  induced  them  to  lie  at  least  one  hour  long- 
er than  they  ought  to  have  done  ;  if  these  want 
to  feel  particularly  happy  and  peaceful,  if  they 
want  to  feel  as  if  they  too  could  "  dance  for 
joy,"  let  them  exert  themselves  as  much  as 
they  possibly  can,  now  that  "  Jack  Frost"  is 
laying  his  icy  hand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
poor,  and  blowing  his  chilling  breath  through 
their  half-glazed  windows,  and  making  more 
cold. their  stoves  which  have  long  felt  but  little 
fuel  to  heat  them  ; — I  say  let  these  exert  them- 
selves in  looking  after  the  poor ;  especially  the 
sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren. Then,  methinks,  many  who  now  feel 
listless  and  hard  to  be  pleased  ;  and  who  have 
really  so  little  trouble  or  privation  that  thev 
are  prompt  in  making  "  mountains  out  of 
mole-hills,"  would  be  brought,  in  contrasting 
their  condition  with  the  destitute  and  afflicted, 
to  a  sense  of  their  great  obligation  to  their 
Supreme  Benefactor, — and  the  language  of 
their  humbled  and  tender  hearts  would  be, 
"  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve,  yet  God  has 
given  me  more,"  and  1  shall  have  to  render  an 
account  to  Him  of  how  I  have  used  it;  and 
under  this  feeling  everything  like  superiority 
and  self-consequence  would  retire  crest-fallen, 


and  these  in  their  turn  would  become  beggars, 
pleading  earnestly  of  Him  who  knows  all 
things  not  to  suffer  them  to  become  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  forgetting,  or  neglecting  those  who 
are  needy  and  have  none  to  help  them.  And 
a  blessed  consideration  would  make  iis  way 
into  such  minds,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  consider- 
ed the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time 
of  trouble."  The  rays  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness would  produce  a  feeling  like  balmy  sum- 
mer in  such  hearts,  where,  hitherto,  the  cold- 
ness produced  by  indifference,  or  penurious- 
ness,  or  indolence,  had  too  much  prevailed  ; 
and  the  effusion  from  this  summer  in  the  heart 
be,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  His  benefits  !" 

S. 


For  ■'  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  116.) 

The  convinced  prisoners  who  settled  at 
Christiania  kept  up  iheir  religious  meetings, 
and  maintained  a  course  of  conduct  in  good 
degree  consistent  with  the  principles  which 
they  had  embraced.  For  sometime  they  went 
on  prosperously,  but  in  the  year  1815,  some 
of  them  became  in  some  degree  unsettled, 
partly  arising  from  the  efforls  of  Hans  Neilsen 
Houge,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  hastily 
contracted  marriage  which  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  accomplished  in  a  manner  not  agree- 
able to  his  brethren. 

This  man,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  a  sense  of  his  error,  and  after  a 
time  was  measurably  restored  to  unity  with 
his  Friends,  and  his  wife  also  evinced  a  friend- 
ly disposition. 

There  were,  however,  few  deeply  experi- 
enced  men  or  women  among  them,  who  could 
wisely  act  the  important  part  of  fathers  and 
mothers  toward  such  as  were  in  the  infancy  of 
their  religious  life,  and  the  ever- watchful  ene- 
my was  assiduous  in  his  endeavours  to  beguile 
and  mislead  them. 

Wilh  a  few  he  seemed  to  succeed,  who  he- 
came  wayward  and  high-minded,  not  willing 
to  listen  lo  the  counsel  of  their  concerned 
Friends,  but  endeavoured  to  excuse  iheir  ob- 
stinacy on  the  plea  of  Divine  guidance,  to 
which  they  claimed  to  be  left. 

For  a  time  the  harmony  of  the  little  band 
was  thus  broken,  and  the  rightly-exercised 
who  travailed  for  the  preservation  of  all  within 
the  safe  inclosure,  were  much  tiied  by  the 
over  acting  and  unsanctified  zeal  of  some.  It 
was  in  ihis  state  of  things,  that  Enoch  Jacob- 
sen  returned  home,  and  his  presence  and  ex- 
emplary course  of  pioccdure,  seems  to  have 
been  useful  in  restoring  peace  and  fellowship. 
In  a  letter  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  Canute  Halversen,  describing  some  of  their 
trials  from  the  above  causes,  he  makes  the 
following  remarks,  viz.  : 

"  Many  may  call  Friends'  principles,  or 
some  of  them,  of  little  consequence,  and  small 
things.  But  the  small  things,  when  despised, 
open  the  way  for  the  greater:  and  so,  by  de- 
grees, little  by  little,  until  the  mind  becomes 
so  darkened  that  all  this  will  be  called  '  no- 
thing.'   Thus  are  poor  creatures  deceived  ! 
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\nd  as  the  love  of  Infinite  Wisdom  is,  in  a 
{reat  decree,  afresh  extended  to  lead  back 
igain  such  poor  mortals,  yet  the  cross  will  be 
jre.iter  than  before,  and  more  difficult  to  bear. 
!)h !  how  I  often  sigh  under  a  sense  of  weak- 
jess.  How  difficult  it  is  to  stand  on  the  right 
{round,  when  no  support  can  be  felt.  Oh  !  I 
lo  feel  the  necessity  of  drawing  near  to  Him 
ivho  taketh  away  the  fear  of  men,  and  can 
nake  his  people  stand  as  firm  as  in  a  battle." 

In  the  year  1S18  a  visit  was  paid  10  the 
ittle  companies  professing  with  Friends  in 
Morway,  by  the  late  William  Allen  and  Sie 
)hen  Grelleit.  At  Slavanger  ihey  found  that 
leven  men,  nl>out  as  many  women  and  .  I  wo 
:hildren,  atiendeil  the  meeting  lor  worship,  but 
io  regular  disciplinary  care  had  yet  been  ex- 
;rcised  over  the  members.  It  was  now  how- 
ever deemed  proper  that  an  attempt  should  be 
nade,  and  the  first  meeting  for  the  purpose 
if  as  held  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  18X8, 
vhen  eiahl  persons  were  recognized  as  mem- 
>ers.  Some  of  the  rules  of  discipline  of  Lon- 
lon  Yearly  Meeting  were  adopted  for  the  gov- 
irnment  of  the  meeting  and  members.  The 
jueries  and  oiher  disciplinary  matters  were 
brwarded  to  the  little  company  at  Christiania, 
md  afterwards  a  correspondence  was  opened 
A'ith  them,  which  however  was  not  regularly 
naintained  more  than  about  two  years. 

The  meetings  for  worship  at  Stavanger  were 
teld  in  a  large  room  which  the  convinced 
irisoners  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
t  times  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
•ersons,  as  many  as  fifty  being  ptesent  on  one 
ccasion,  and  on  another  about  two  hundred. 

At  Christiania  there  were  about  twelve  men 
i  nd  seven  women  attended  the  meeting,  though 
ley  were  not  all  considered  members. 

In  the  Twelfth  fnonij)<  1821,  Thomas  Shil- 
toe  being  en<ia«ed   in   religious  service  in 
lorway,  arrived  at  Christiania,  where  he  re- 
lained  nearly  six  months,  attending  the  little 
leetings  of  Friends,  and  labouring  in  much 
iainness  and  simplicity  for  the  help  and  im- 
rovetnent  of  his  fellow  professors  and  others. 
Sometimes  the  meetings  for  worship  were 
tended  by  strangers,  and  the  following  no- 
:es  of  a  few  of  them  taken  from  the  journal 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  will  be  imeresting,  viz.: 
"  In  the  afternoon,  I  was  led  to  speak  so 
>i nted ty  to  a  state,  present,  as  tried  me  not  a 
tie,  after  I  took  my  seat  again ;  fearing  I  had 
en  led  astray,  in  what  I  had  thus  communi- 
ted,  by  the  grand  adversary.    This  buffeting 
•vas  permitted  to  endure,  doubtless  in  great 
sdum,  to  humble  and  keep  down  the  crea- 
re ;  until  a  Friend,  who  might  observe  the 
Jness  of  countenance  I  manifested,  informed 

I:  that  what  I  had  to  deliver  in  the  meeting 
s  as  applicable  lo  the  conduct  and  general 
iracter  of  nn  individual  present,  as  it  could 
ve  been  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his 
ole  proceedings  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
t  the  individual  received  it  as  belonging  to 
nself. 
1 1  thought  I  never  more  sensibly  felt,  than 
jing  my  labours  this  afternoon,  the  neces- 
'  of  the  instrument  becoming  like  a  clean 
e,  through  which  liquor  passes  from  one 
sel  to  another,  free  fiom  the  defilements  of 
Icreaturely  wisdom  or  activity,  and  from  all 


the  obst  ructions  of  the  creaturely  will,  in  doing 
or  not  doing." 

First-day.  "Attended  the  usual  meetings, 
and  passed  the  evening,  comfortably  in  the 
family  I  am  in  ;  the  day  closing  with  the  lan- 
guage of,  '  Return  to  thy  rest,  O  my  soul  ;  for 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee.'  " 

First-day  (the  day  of  the  month  is  rarely 
given  in  this  journal).  "  The  meeting  this 
morning  was  a  season  of  divine  refresh- 
ment to  those  possessed  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
be  found  travelling Zionvvard.  What  a  mercy 
is  this,  to  know  that  the  Lord  is  yet  with  Zion, 
willing  to  comfort  all  her  mourners,  and  to 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread,  wherever  scatter- 
ed, up  and  down,  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

"  In  the  afternoon  meeting,  for  some  lime, 
I  had  hard  work  to  come  at  any  true  settle- 
ment of  mind  ;  but,  after  awhile,  I  was  favour- 
ed to  get  under  exercise  ;  and,  in  time,  life  was 
felt  to  arise.  We  had  four  strangers,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  usual  number.  The  meeting  clos- 
ed under  a  sense  (hat  He  who  promised  to  be 
with  the  two  or  three,  had  in  mercy,  been 
mindful  of  us." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Meek  and  Quiet  Spirit. 

What  a  happy  condition  it  is  when  through 
the  regenerating  influences  of  Divine  Grace, 
we  have  been  lavoured  to  put  on  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  and  that  instead  of  being  urged  on 
by  a  harsh  and  precipitate  temper  to  ruptures 
of  propriety  in  our  intercourse  with  men,  we 
are  enabled  quietly  to  submit  to  things  which 
would  otherwise  uselessly  disturb  us,  and  ren- 
der our  lives  a  series  of  unnecessary  vexaticfhs 
and  troubles. 

The  man  of  a  haughty  bearing  must  dwell 
in  a  state  of  mind  ever  susceptible  to  appear- 
ances of  insult  and  injury  ;  and  if  not  plunged 
into  open  troubles,  often  experiences  many 
painful  ruminations  from  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary wrongs,  where  the  meek  and  lowly  would 
not  be  particularly  moved. 

It  is  precious  to  feel  that  our  turbulent  pro- 
pensities have  been  subjected  and  tamed;  and 
to  witness  the  prophetic  promise  verified  in  our 
hearts,  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up 
the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come 
up  the  myrtle-tree."  Instead  of  being  fre- 
quently wounded  by  a  thorny  and  unsubjected 
spirit,  we  then  happily  experience  the  fresh- 
ness, and  lasting  excellency  of  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  disposition.  This  state  of  mind  we  may 
see  is  suited  to  receive  Divine  instruction,  for 
it  is  the  humble  that  the  Almighty  teaches  of 
his  ways,  and  the  meek  that  he  leads  in  the 
paths  of  true  judgment.  This  condition  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a  state  of  apathy,  in- 
efficiency and  indifference  in  regard  to  passing 
events,  but  on  the  contrary  tends  to  sharpen 
his  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  righfeous- 
ness  in  every  particular,  while  a  discrimina- 
ting judgment  is  kindly  bestowed  upon  it, 
which  enables  him  to  apply  the  right  and  effi- 
cacious remedy  to  the  existing  sore.  In  this 
state  of  mind  he  looks  for  the  needful  blessing 
from  that  compassionate  Hand  which  prompts 
to  each  service,  to  make  his  simple  and  hum- 


ble efforts  successful  in  righteousness,  continu- 
ally dwelling  under  a  sense  that  Paul  may 
plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  that  God  alone 
can  give  the  increase.  Then  can  man  not 
only  behold  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  finite 
will  and  judgment,  but  is  enabled  to  contrast  it 
with  an  enlightened  desire  and  wisdom,  having 
discernment  to  distinguish  between  them  ;  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  and  of  more  vital  im- 
portance, to  learn  how  to  suppress  the  action 
of  the  former  in  the  high  and  important  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  to  give  full  place  and 
liberty  to  the  motion  of  the  latter. 

How  amiable  and  desirable  for  every  age  is 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  and  when  it  is  hap- 
pily obtained,  what  cause  of  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  heart!  It  tends  to  smooth 
and  tranquillize  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  life, 
and  qualifies  to  wield  the  weapons  of-  the 
Lamb's  warfare.  Readily  does  it  recognize 
and  highly  value  by  the  greatest  reciprocal 
affinity  its  own  kind,  paving  the  way  (or  the 
nearest  unity,  and  most  enduring  ties.  It  has 
humility  for  its  base,  and  is  one  of  the  choicest 
gifts  of  a  kind  and  adorable  Creator,  and  truly 
now  as  of  old,  it  is  precious  in  his  ever  blessed 
sight.  m 

May  this  happy  state  of  mind  more  and 
more  prevail  in  the  world,  till  war  and  oppres- 
sion,  with  their  train  of  attendant  evils  may 
pass  away,  and  vanish  from  the  earth  like  the 
evil  -malaria  of  a  night,  whose  deadly  breath 
and  hapless  victims  appear  only  on  the  pages 
of  the  past,  giving  place  to  the  rising  and  in- 
crease of  that  glorious  Principle  of  Light  and 
Grace,  a  manifestation  of  which,  is  witnessed 
in  every  heart.  A  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
this  operative  principle,  our  beloved  ancient 
Friemfs,  suffered  much  in  upholding,  by  pre- 
serving a  faithful  and  consistent  course,  through 
strong  opposition,  and  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  their  successors,  as  a  precious  legacy  to 
be  jealously  and  scrupulously  preserved. 
There  are  doubtless  many  hearts  in  different 
places  amongst  this  people,  which  strongly 
vibrate  with  the  desire,  that  this  inestimable 
legacy  may  be  kept  in  our  day,  without  tho 
least  waste  or  diminution,  and  be  still  handed 
down  for  the  unspeakable  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  succeeding  generations.  It  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  greatest  <|ains  and  suffering  on 
our  part  to  be  enabled  to  leave  so  good  a  be- 
quest as  the  ancient  testimony  entire,  lo  the 
precious  and  lender  minds  which  may  succeed 
us  in  this  scene  of  conflict  and  probation.  It 
is  a  treasure  surpassing  every  finite  estimation 
of  value,  and  that  can  never  wax  old. 

What  a  striking  instance  of  self-exaltation 
is  left  on  record  in  the  history  of  George 
Keith,  and  a  lamentable  departure  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Truth,  to  the  great  grief  of 
faithful  Friends  in  that  day.  Instead  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  he  once  possess- 
ed, the  propagation  of  unsound  views  in  an 
exalted  and  contentious  spirit  marked  his  de- 
portment and  foreshadowed  his  fall.  He  doubt- 
less felt  the  emptiness  and  barrenness  that  all 
feel  who  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and 
lapse  from  a  better  stale,  leaving  this  confes- 
sion near  the  close  of  his  life,  as  a  warning  to 
all  who  incline  to  forsake  the  strait  and  nar- 
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row  path, — "  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  a 
Quaker,  for  then  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  well  with  my  soul." 
State  of  New  York. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Observance  of  Days  and  Times. 

Those  who  submit  wholly  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Grace  of  God,  will  be  humbled  by  it, 
and  led  into  a  sincere  concern  to  maintain  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  all  its  simplicity.  They 
will  walk  in  this  path,  not  merely  because 
others  are  in  it,  but  from  heartfelt  conviction 
that  it  is  their  duty.  Neither  will  they  per- 
mit the  deviations  of  nominal  Christians,  to 
warp  them  from  a  straightforward  course,  in 
pursuing  what  their  Lord  has  enlightened 
them  to  see,  it  is  his  will  they  should  do,  or 
leave  undone.  This  may  call  for  much  self- 
denial  in  a  differing  from  the  practice  of  some 
around  them,  who,  measuring  their  conduct 
by  the  world's  standard,  may  brand  them  with 
an  imaginary  scrupulousness  in  what  it  terms 
linle  things.  But  the  greatest  growth  in  vital 
religion,  has  ever  been  found  among  those 
who  obey  the  intimations  of  Grace  in  all 
things;  a%d  as  children  grow  to  maturity  by 
imperceptible  gradaiions,  so  these  Christians, 
in  their  undeviating  adherence  to  the  smallest 
requisitions,  advance  from  stature  to  stature, 
and  become  settled  and  grounded  in  the  life  of 
godliness. 

While  George  Fox  was  passing  through  the 
work  of  regeneration,  and  the  sufferings  which 
his  Lord  saw  needful,  to  prepare  him  for  the 
work  he  was  ordained  to  perform,  he  had  a 
lively  sense  of  the  corruptions  which  prevailed 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity  ;  "  My 
body,"  he  says,  "  being  as  it  were  dried  up 
with  sorrows,  grief,  and  troubles,  which  were 
so  great  upon  me,  that  1  could  have  wished  I 
had  never  been  born,  or  that  I  had  been  born 
blind,  that  I  might  never  have  seen  wickedness 
nor  vanily  ;  and  deaf,  that  I  might  never  have 
heard  vain  and  wicked  words,  or  the  Lord's 
name  blasphemed."  In  these  afflictions,  he 
was  redeemed  from  the  love  of  sports  and  plea- 
sure, that  others  delighled  in,  and  was  brought 
into  the  practice  of  those  virtues  and  charities 
befiiting  a  follower  of  Christ.  He  continues, 
"  When  the  timecall&l  Christmas  came,  while 
others  were  feasting  and  sporting  themselves, 
I  looked  out  poor  widows  from  house  to  house, 
and  gave  them  some  money."  When  days  were 
observed  for  public  rejoicing  and  as  holy  days, 
or  for  fasting,  he  declined  participating  in  these 
exercises,  as  not  of  divine  appointing,  and  he 
and  his  friends  bore  their  testimony  against 
such  human  requisitions.  By  scrupulously 
avoiding  all  compliance  with  the  ordinations  of 
man's  will,  and  simply  following  their  Divine 
Leader,  they  not  only  became  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, but  the  light  of  their  faithfulness  showed 
to  those  around  them,  the  excellence  of  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  many  were  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  their  own  lost  condition. 
They  were*  humble,  self-denying,  upright- 
hearted,  and  very  tender  of  doing  anything 
which  would  bring  a  shade  upon  the  truth, 
which  the  Lord  called  them  not  only  to  preach, 
but  to  enforce  by  a  consistent  practice. 


Their  testimony  against  the  observance  of 
"  days  and  times"  was  eventually  incorporated 
in  the  discipline.  That  of  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  says,  "  Ever  since  we  were  a  peo- 
ple, we  have  had  a  testimony  against  formal 
worship,  being  convinced  by  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  testimonies  of  his 
apostles,  and  of  our  own  experience,  that  the 
worship  and  prayers  which  God  accepts,  are 
such  only  as  are  produced  by  the  influence 
and  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  we  cannot 
therefore  consistently  unite  with  any  in  the 
observation  of  public  fasts,  feasts,  and  what 
they  term  holy  days;  or  such  injunctions  and 
forms  as  are  devised  in  man's  will  for  Divine 
worship.  The  dispensation  to  which  outward 
observations  were  peculiar,  having  long  since 
given  place  to  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  we  believe  the  fast  we  are  now  called 
to,  is  not  the  bowing  of  the  head  like  a  bul- 
rush for  a  day,  but  an  universal  and  continual 
fasting  and  refraining  from  every  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  defile  the  soul,  and  unfit  it 
for  becoming  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  his 
primitive  apostles,  '  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross 
daily  and  follow  me.'  '  Watch  ye  therefore, 
and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall 
come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of 
Man.' 

"  That  the  primitive  believers  saw  an  end 
to  these  shadows  of  good  things,  by  coming  to 
Him  in  whom  all  figures  and  shadows  end,  is 
evident  by  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He 
thus  expostulated  with  some  who  it  appears 
had  fallen  from  the  true  faith  in  these  respects, 
— '  But  now  after  that  ye  have  known  God, 
hosv  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in 
bondage?  Ye  observe  days  and  months,  and 
times  and  years,  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I 
have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain." 

As  a  religious  society  attains  a  firm  and 
compact  standing  by  the  faithfulness  of  the 
members  to  its  religious  principles,  so  when 
they  relax  in  their  zeal  and  fervour  for  the 
Truth,  weakness  enters,  and  if  not  arrested, 
must  overspread  the  body.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  some  among  us  entertain  so  low 
an  estimate  of  some  of  our  testimonies,  as  to 
lead  them  to  suppose  it  is  of  little  account  whe- 
ther they  are  attended  to  or  not.  But  as  the 
stature  of  men  in  Christ  is  reached  by  faith- 
fulness in  little  things,  so  the  disregard  of  those 
testimonies,  must  gradually  undermine  the 
Society  ;  and  did  not  the  Lord  in  mercy,  ani- 
mate some  with  holy  zeal  to  contend  for  them, 
by  little  and  little  the  name  and  character  of 
being  Friends  would  in  some  places  be  lost. 
Not  a  few  are  fast  copying  after  the  world  in 
the  observance  of  what  are  termed  "  holy 
days,"  and  "thanksgiving  days,"  which  are 
spent  by  many  in  a  spirit  that  is  the 
reverse  of  sobriety,  and  that  reverence  of 
God,  which  pertain  to  a  life  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  salvation.  They  are,  with  many, 
days  of  mere  frolic,  and  intemperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  inasmuch  as  Friends 
have  been  called  out  of  the  observance  of  such 
days,  which  are  of  mere  human  appointment, 


it  behoves  us  to  look  well  to  the  weighty  tr 
devolving  on  us,  in  consequence  of  the  li 
we  have  received,  and  the  divine  mantles 
tions  which  have  been  granted  to  us. 

It  can  be  little  short  of  mockery  in  the  si: 
of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  to  profess  to 
actuated  with  adoration  and  gratitude 
him,  if  people  are  revelling  in  excess 
and  encouraging  those  around  them  in  mil 
intemperance,  and  sensuality.  The  pul 
morals  must  be  depraved  by  the  numer 
holidays  and  feastings,  and  the  licentio 
ness  that  increases,  the  further  persons 
removed  from  the  right  standard  of  Christ 
purity  and  morality.  The  practice  of  prep 
ing  and  giving  gifts  may  be  carried  to  exce 
awakening  a  spirit  of  culpable  rivalry,  { 
feeding  the  pride  of  the  giver,  more  than  be 
filing  the  receiver,  especially  when  the  artk 
are  sumptuous  and  gaudy,  and  of  little  i 
usefulness.  A  kind  and  affectionate  inl 
course  between  relations  and  friends,  is  a  p 
of  the  happiness  of  life,  and  ought  to  be  s 
tained.  Nothing  so  effectually  regulates,  ■ 
leads  to  that  course  of  action,  which  ke< 
open  the  springs  of  human  kindness  and  so( 
endearments,  as  the  religion  of  the  Savic 
who  was  meek  and  low  of  heart,  and  exhibi 
the  most  perfect  pattern  of  love,  humility  i 
tenderness  in  his  social  intercourse;  whicr 
the  same  time  elevated  the  mind,  above  ev 
thing  selfish  and  groveling,  to  the  true  digr 
which  man  is  designed  to  hold.  When 
saw  persons  choosing  the  uppermost  seats, 
advised  them  to  take  a  lower  station,  lha 
invited  by  their  host  to  go  up  higher,  (1 
might  receive  the  approbation  of  others — w 
they  made  feasts,  to  call  in  those  who  hai 
not  in  their  power  to  recompense  them, 
they  would  be  rewarded  by  their  Father 
heaven, — when  they  made  presents,  not  tc 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand 
done  ;  so  entirely  were  all  selfish  motives, 
the  fondness  for  ostentation,  to  be  suppres 

In  reference  to  the  observance  of  days 
times,  which  Friends  have  been  called  ou 
we  apprehend  there  is  increasing  care  nee 
that  we  are  not  caught  with  the  spirit  and 
torn  of  the  day, — closing  our  stores  on  1 
occasions  ;  and  evading  our  testimony  tdl 
spiritual  character  of  the  Christian  dispel 
tion,  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  al 
Head  and  Governor  of  his  church.  ByB 
ing  our  firmness  for  the  Truth,  we  mayB 
dually  go  back  to  the  weak  and  begjB 
elements,  the  thraldom  out  of  which  the  fl 
has  gathered  us.    While  we  leave  otheB 
their  conscientious  persuasions  in  these  thl 
let  us  also  steadily  adhere  to  our  own,  arfl 
every  day  of  the  week  keep  the  fear  ofl 
Lord  before  us,  partaking  of  his  bountiefl 
gifts  with  thanksgiving,  and  showing  ofl 
occasions  the  fruits  of  his  Spirit,  in  all  fl 
ness,  and  honesty  of  life  and  conversatiofl 

Politeness  at  Home.  —  Nothing  sits  so  ifl 
fully  upon  children,  and  nothing  makes^B 
so  lovely,  as  habitual  respect  and  duiilfl 
portment  towards  their  parents  and  supdfl 
It  makes  the  plainest  face  beautiful,  andH 
to  every  common  action  a  nameless,  butfl 
liar  charm.  I 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Peace  at  Home. 

It  is  just  as  possible  to  keep  a  calm  house 
i  a  clean  house,  a  cheerful  house,  an  orderly 
>use  as  a  furnished  house,  if  the  heads  set 
emselves  to  do  so.  Where  is  the  difficulty 
'  consulting  each  other's  weakness,  as  well 
s  each  other's  wants;  each  other's  tempers, 
i  well  as  each  other's  health  ;  each  other's 
»mfort,  as  well  as  each  other's  character? 
h  !  it  is  by  leaving  the  peace  at  home  to 
lance,  instead  of  pursuing  it  by  system,  that 
i  many  houses  are  unhappy.  It  deserves 
Mice,  also,  that  almost  any  one  can  be  courie- 
is  and  forbearing  and  patient  in  a  neighbour's 
)use.  If  anything  go  wrong,  or  be  out  of 
me,  or  disagreeable  ihefe,  it  is  made  the  best 
',  not  the  worst ;  even  efforts  are  made  to 
icuse  it,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  felt ;  or, 
fell,  it  is  attributed  to  accident,  not  design  : 
id  this  is  not  only  easy,  but  natural,  in  the 
>use  of  a  friend.  I  will  not,  therefore,  be- 
3ve  that  what  is  so  natural  in  the  house  of 
lother  is  impossible  at  home,  but  maintain, 
ithout  fear,  that  all  the  courtesies  of  social 
,e  may  be  upheld  in  domestic  societies.  A 
jsband,  as  willing  to  be  pleased  at  home  and 
5  anxious  to  please  as  in  his  neighbour's 
Duse;  and  a  wife,  as  intent  on  making  things 
imfortable  every  day  to  her  family,  as  on 
t  days  to  her  guests,  could  not  fail  to  make 
eir  own  home  happy. 

Let  us  not  evade  the  point  of  these  remarks 
f  recurring  to  the  maxim  about  allowances  of 
mper.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  refer  to  our 
mper,  unless  we  could  prove  that  we  ever 
.ined  anything  good  by  giving  way  to  it. 
ts  of  ill-humour  punish  us  quite  as  much,  if 
it  more,  than  those  they  are  vented  upon  ; 
d  it  actually  requires  more  effort,  and  in- 
:ts  more  pain  to  give  them  up,  than  would 
requisite  to  avoid  them. — Phillip. 


Communicated. 

Coloured  Orphan  Asylum. 

wrteenth  Annual  Report,  of  the  Association 
for  the  Benefit  of  Coloured  Orphans,  City 
I  of  New  York. 

The  Managers  of  the  Coloured  Orphan 
ylum,  in  presenting  their  Fourteenth  An- 
nl  Report,  feel,  as  in  former  years,  called 
Im  to  commemorate  the  superintending  care 
I  Him,  who  hath  said,  "Leave  thy  fatherless 
lldren,  I  will  preserve  them  alive."  Nor 
I nl cl  they  fiil  to  recall  their  humble,  yet  joy- 
I  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  prosperity, 
lich  has  attended  each  department  of  the 
liitulion. 

Ii?he  Hospital  building,  attached  to  the  estab- 
Iment,  described  in  the  last  Report,  is  now 
luccessful  operation  ;  affording  an  opportu- 
I  of  isolating  the  diseased  from  the  healthy 
Bdren,  aod  for  extending  relief  to  sixty  more 
Bians;  thirty-two  are  now  under  care,  who 
I  generally  scrofulous  patients,  aud  with  the 
B^plion  of  two  in  a  sick  ward,  are  attending 
Bschool  taught  in  this  building.  The  same 
Bful  Physician,  for  whose  services  as  in  past 
Irs  the  Managers  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
l  s  their  gratitude,  still  officiates  with  un- 


abated interest,  carefully  seeking  opportunity  | 
of  marking  the  symptoms  and  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  disease,  by  judicious  medical 
treatment. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  : 


Admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  Asy- 
lum,      -  -  -  -  509 

Number  of  children  at  date  of  last  Re- 

port,       ....  156 

Admitted  during  the  present  year,  boys 

27,  girls  26,        -  -  .53 
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Present  number,  boys  100,  girls  76,  -  176 
Indentured,     -  -  -  -  15 

Returned  to  parents,    -  -  -  8 

Went  home  without  permission,  -  3 

Deaths,  -  -  -  -  7 


209 

The  number  of  children  at  date  of  last  Re- 
port,  added  to  those  received  this  year,  gives 
a  total  of  209  under  care  during  the  year,  of 
whom  the  Managers  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to 
state,  only  seven  have  died. 

A  grant  of  a  plot  of  ground,  37 5  feet  square, 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  is  felt  by  the  Mana- 
gers to  be  a  valuable  addition  lo  their  proper- 
ty, and  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
present  opportunity,  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  Trustees. 

They  are  also  encouraged  in  the  belief,  that 
the  claims  of  the  Institution  rest  on  the  hearts 
of  the  benevolent,  by  a  legacy  of  $2000,  from 
the  late  Sarah  Demilt,  sister  of  Elizabeth  De- 
milt,  whose  legacy  of  $5000  was  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  last  Report. 

Many  valuable  auxiliaries  have  been  added 
this  year,  calculated  to  facilitate  domestic  eco- 
nomy by  a  reduction  of  labour.  A  consider- 
able expense  has  also  been  incurred  from  the 
settling  of  the  ground  within  the  foundation 
walls  of  the  north  wing  of  the  main  building: 
causing  the  boiler,  drying-room,  plumbing 
work,  oven,  and  furnace,  to  sink  ;  all  of  which 
had  to  be  renewed  or  repaired,  as  well  as  the 
floors  of  the  different  apartments.  Walls  were 
also  tequired  extending  to  the  original  soil,  to 
support  this  portion  of  the  building.  A  wall 
is  also  commenced  for  inclosing  the  premises, 
which  cannot  be  completed  until  the  grade  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  shall  have  been  determined. 

The  spirit  of  progress  in  the  educational 
department,  affords  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the 
Managers,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
about  half  of  the  children  under  care  are  not 
eight  years  of  age,  and  that  they  are  inden- 
tured at  twelve,  their  Teacher's  Report  will 
be  examined  with  particular  interest. 

Four  distinct  schools  are  taught  in  the  Insti- 
tution, ,and  six  teachers  employed.  The 
schools,  which  are  also  opened  to  day  scho- 
lars, are  mainly  supported  by  the  Legislature. 

The  origin  of  the  Institution  is  referred  lo 
by  the  Managers  with  much  interest,  in  con- 
nection with  its  progress  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  feeble  band  who  first  went  forth 
as  pioneers,  into  the  haunts  of  the  outcasts  and 
of  the  victims  of  cruel  prejudice,  felt  strongly 
that  justice,  humanity,  and  safety,  demanded 
something  should  be  done.    They  soon  found 


the  circle  of  generous  sympathy  enlarged,  new 
friends  gradually  were  enlisted,  and  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars  was  obtained,  mostly 
by  small  subscriptions.  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  1830,  twenty-two  Managers  were  elect- 
ed, some  of  whom  still  officiate,  and  five  gen- 
tlemen were  chosen  as  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. A  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  well  as 
a  set  of  By-laws,  and  the  Managers  now  began 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  hiring  and  fur- 
nishing a  suitable  house  ;  but  after  a  search  of 
three  months,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
tenements  to  let  were  abundant,  the  pursuit 
had  to  be  relinquished,  from  the  existing  pre- 
judice against  colour ;  owners  resolutely  re- 
fusing the  use  of  their  property  on  any  consid- 
eration the  Managers  could  offer ;  preferring 
their  buildings  should  remain  unoccupied, 
rather  than  be  applied  to  shelter  the  helpless 
and  afflicted  ones.  As  an  only  alternative, 
and  by  the  co-operation  of  their  Advisers,  a 
purchase  was  finally  decided  upon,  of  an  old 
but  pretty  white  cottage,  shaded  by  two  fine 
horse-chestnuts,  appropriate  as  was  thought  in 
size  and  location,  affording  a  well-spring  of 
enjoyment  to  cherished  hopes.  Property,  at 
this  time,  was  commanding  prices  far  above 
its  intrinsic  value;  and  the  enormous  sum  of 
$9000  was  required,  to  place  -this  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Managers.  To  effect  which,  the 
Trustees  of  Lindley  Murray's  Charitable  Fund 
subscribed  $1000,  to  be  added  to  the  amount 
already  obtained,  and  a  mortgage  of  $6000 
was  given  on  the  premises. 

At  ihis  eventful  period,  with  energies  in  full 
force,  and  cheered  by  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  friends,  and  the  frequent  response 
of  strangers  to  appeals,  a  memorable  change 
was  taking  place  in  the  commercial  world,  and 
the  heart-stirring  pressure  of  1837  will  be 
readily  called  to  mind.  All  classes  felt  (he 
scourge  which  was  passing  over  them,  and 
the  Society  now  met  with  strong  opponents. 
But  unwavering  confidence  in  the  good  cause, 
and  sanguine  hopes  of  success  impelled  the 
Managers  to  proceed,  and  the  doors  of  their 
humble  little  dwelling  were  at  last  opened  ;  but 
not  a  dollar  remained,  after  the  purchase  of 
the  house,  to  furnish  it  or  provide  for  the  or- 
phans. Still  no  discouragement  was  felt,  and 
recourse  was  speedily  had  to  the  garrets 
of  the  Managers  for  sundry  rejected  articles  of 
furniture  ;  and  by  additional  contributions 
from  interested  friends,  the  cheerful  cottage 
was  soon  supplied  with  requisites. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


Fugitive  Slaves. — The  number  of  fugitive 
slaves  already  in  the  villages  of  Maiden,  Sand- 
wich, and  Windsor,  Canada,  is  2000.  They 
have  entered  those  points  from*  all  portions  of 
the  West.  The  Commandants  of  the  British 
garrisons,  at  the  two  latter  places,  have  given 
up  the  barracks  to  lodge  them  in. 


South  Carolina.  —  Statistics  founded  on 
lax  returns  received  at  the  ollice  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  Somh  Carolina,  give  the 
white  population  at  260,335,  and  the  slave  at 
358,714. 
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INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  at  White-water,  Wayne  county,  com- 
mencing on  Fifth-day,  the  3d  of  Tenth  month 
last. 

Several  certificates  and  minutes  were  pro- 
duced and  read  for  Friends  in  attendance  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  including  Benjamin 
Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from  England. 

We  extract  as  follows  : 

"The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  and  a 
written  one  from  the  same  meeting  addressed 
to  this,  have  been  received  and  read  at  this 
time,  and  we  have  been  edified  by  the  salutary 
and  instructive  matter  therein  contained. 

"An  Epistle  addressed  by  the  same  meet- 
ing to  its  junior  members,  a  copy  of  which  is 
now  received  with  those  aforenamed,  has  been 
read  to  our  satisfaction. 

"  We  have  also  received  and  read  an  Epis- 
tle from  each  of  the  following  named  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends,  viz. :  that  held  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
North  Carolina  and  Ohio.  We  have  been 
again  refreshed  and  encouraged  by  these  con- 
tinued testimonials  of  the  unity,  fellowship, 
and  Christian  affection  of  our  dear  Friends  in 
other  paits  of  the  world.  We  have  received 
no  epistle  at  this  time  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  in  Dublin." 

Answers  were  directed  to  be  prepared  to 
these  Yearly  Meetings,  and  8000  copies  of 
the  London  General  Epistle,  and  the  same 
number  of  the  Epistle  to  its  junior  members, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  for  circulation 
among  the  members. 

In  the  proceedings  of  Seventh-day  morning, 
Tenth  month  5th,  the  following  occurs  : 

"  Propositions  are  received  on  the  reports 
from  Blue  River,  White  Lick,  Western,  and 
Union  Quarterly  Meetings,  for  the  setting  up 
and  establishment  of  another  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  to  be  constituted  of  those  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  held  near  the  place  where  While 
Lick  meeting-house  now  stands,  on  the  Sec- 
ond-clay following  the  second  First-day  in  the 
Tenth  month  ;  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  on  the  Seventh-day  preceding;  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Western  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting.  Which,  having  engaged 
the  weighty  attention  and  deliberation  of  this 
meeting,  under  a  sense  of  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  such  a  measure  not  only  to  Friends 
of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting,  but  elsewhere 
throughout  our  religious  Society,  we  refer  the 
subject  to  the  weighty  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  Friends,  in  conjunction  with  a 
like  committee  of  the  Women's  Meeting,  who 
are  desired  to  make  such  investigation  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  as  way  opens  for  in  the 
Truth,  by  visiting  or  otherwise,  and  report 
their  sense  thereupon  to  our  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing." 


The  names  of  the  Committee,  in  number 
135,  here  follows,  which  we  omit. 

The  subjoined  extract  will  interest  our  read- 
ers generally. 

"  The  following  Minute  is  received  from  our 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  also  the  proposed 
Regulations  and  Address  which  accompanied 
it.  The  Regulations  respecting  Libraries, 
Books  and  Tracts,  have  been  read,  and  are 
united  with  and  adopted  ;  the  Address  has  also 
been  read,  and  is  united  with  and  adopted  ;  and 
they  are  both  recommended  to  the  observance 
of  our  subordinate  meetings. 

"  Minnie  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
"  '  To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 

"  '  At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  Eleventh  month  1st, 
1850." 

"'The  Committee  appointed  at  our  last 
meeting,  on  the  subject  of  Libraries,  &c,  re- 
ported the  following  propositions  relating  to 
Libraries,  Books  and  Tracts,  which  were 
united  with  and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

"  '  The  same  Committee  offered  an  essay  of 
an  Address  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends,  upon  the  subject  of  those 
Librarv  Regulations,  which  was  also  directed 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"'  Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  said  meet- 
ing. 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk.'" 
Then  follows  "  Regulations  concerning  Li- 
braries, Books  and  Tracts," — an  "Address 
concerning  Libraries,  Books  and  Tracts."  To 
these,  we  may  recur  at  some  future  time. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  made 
a  report  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  committee  was  continued,  and  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  labours  in  the  con- 
cern, as  ability  may  be  afforded.  A  proposi- 
tion to  raise  $[000  the  ensuing  year,  in  aid  of 
the  concern,  was  united  with  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour  produced  a  satisfactory  Report. 
The  committee  was  continued  and  encouraged 
to  further  labour  and  care  towards  this  people, 
as  way  may  open,  and  as  ability  may  be 
afforded. 

By  the  Report  of  the  General  Boarding- 
School  Committee,  it  would  appear  that  this 
interesting  institution  had  to  contend  with  some 
difficulties  ;  yet  the  committee  do  not  feel  dis- 
couraged with  the  present  prospects,  believing 
that  if  the  number  of  students  could  be  in- 
creased, it  would  be  found  under  the  present 
organization,  successful. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over 
several  important  parts  of  the  proceedings. 
The  meeting  concluded  on  Third-day,  the  8th 
of  the  month,  with  the  following  minute.: 

"  Having  finished  the  business  which  has 
claimed  our  attention,  in  much  love  and  har- 
mony, we  have  again  great  cause  of  thankful- 
ness to  the  Holy  Head  of  the  Church,  for  the 
continued  extension  of  His  goodness  and  mer- 
cy towards  us.  We  now  come  to  a  solemn 
conclusion  in  the  feeling  of  near  Christian  love 
towards  one  another,  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  and  place  next  year,  if  consistent 
with  the  Divine  will."  j 
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The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  f 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "Tie  Philadelphia  Associ 
tion  of  Friends  for  ihe  Instruction  of  Poi 
Chillren,"  will  be  he'd  at  7  o'clock,  on  Se 
ond-day  evening,  First  month  6th,  1851, 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meetin, 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

Charles  Walton,  Dentist,  has  removed  I 
No.  135  Arch  street,  above  Fourth,  norl 
side. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  mont 
last,  Mary  Ann  Williamson,  a  member  of  the  Soutl 
ern  District  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  50lh  year  of  he 
age.    This  dear  Friend  was  received  into  our  religiou 
Society  in  early  life,  and  was  steadfast  in  her  attacl 
merit  to  its  doctrines  until  her  death.    She  was  unol 
trusive  in  character,  gentle  in  spirit,  and  particularl 
cautious  in  conversation  upon  sacred  things;  desirin 
rather  that  her  daily  walk  should  be  the  comment  o 
her  religious  profession  ;  "it  being  by  her  actions  th 
she  sought  to  recommend  her  fiilh  ;"  thus  practical 
evincing  the  scripture  truth,  "  He  is  a  Jew  who  is  oi 
inwardly  :  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  Cod 
She  was  for  some  years  mostly  prevented  from  leavir 
home,  through  bodily  indisposition,  to  which  she  su 
mitted  with  cheerfulness  ;  her  meek  and  quiet  spii 
shedding  a  salutary  influence  over  her  family  circl 
and  few  have  left  a  deeper  sense  of  bereavement 
the  hearts  of  aged  parents  than  herself.    Her  last  i 
ness,  which  was  very  acute,  she  bore  with  mu 
Christian    patience   and   resignation.     Her  wor 
through  her  sickness  were  few  but  full.    To  a  friei 
she  said,  "  How  weary  the  poor  body  is  under  su 
extreme  suffering  ;  but  all  I  ask  is  to  be  prepared  i 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  let  it  cost  me  what  it  ma 
my  hope  is  in  His  mercy."    She  took  a  calm  and 
lemn  leave  of  her  connections;  and  several  times  sa 
"  I  long  to  go ;"  a  near  relative  asking  where?  $ 
replied,  "  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  a 
the  weary  are  at  rest."    And  afterward  said,  "  W 
are  His  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  coming  ?"  But, 
if  afraid  of  showing  impatience,  she  meekly  add 
"  I  must  strive  to  be  quiet ;  I  must  take  what  is  me 
out  to  me."    As  her  mind  became  thus  deeply  c 
tered  in  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will.  He  granted 
the  evidence  she  longed  for;  and  her  last  words  w( 
"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  n 
cies !"    Thus  she  quietly  passed  away,  we  hum 
believe  to  a  mansion  of  eternal  bliss. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1850 

her  residence  in  this  city,  Hepsiba  Potts,  a  mem 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  the  West 
District. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  50th  y 

of  her  age,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Owen  Biddl 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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The  Bicctre  in  1792. 

It  was  in  ihe  latter  end  of  1792,  that  Pinel, 
ho  had  been  appointed  some  time  before  me- 
ica!  superintendent  of  the  Bicetre,  urgently 
nplied  for  permission  from  the  authorities  to 
bolish  the  use  of  (he  irons  with  which  the 
matics  were  then  loaded.  Unsuccessful,  but 
;solved  to  gain  his  object,  he  repeated  his 
jmplaints  with  redoubled  ardour  before  the 
ommune  of  Paris,  and  demanded  the  reform 
'this  barbarous  system, 

"  Citizen,"  replied  one  of  the  members  of 
ie  oo-nrmine,  "  to-morrow  I  will  pay  you  and 
ie  Bicetre  a  visit.  But  woe  to  you  if  you  de- 
rive us,  and  are  concealing , the  enemies  of 
;e  people  amongst  your  madmen  !" 

The  member  of  the  commune  who  spoke 
ins  was  Couihon.  The  next  day  he  arrived 
.  the  Bicetre. 

Couihon  was  himself,  perhaps,  as  strange 
sight  as    that    which    he    had    come  to 
*e.    Deprived  of  the  use  of  both  his  legs,  he 
as  always  carried  about  on  men's  shoulders  ; 
ad  thus  mounted  and  deformed,  he,  with  a 
)ft  and  feminine  voice,  pronounced  sentences 
r  death;  for  death  was  the  only  logic  at  that 
loment.    Couthon  wished  to  see,  and  person- 
ly  to  question,  the  lunatics  one  after  another, 
e  was  conducted  to  their  quarter  of  the  build- 
ig ;  but  to  all  his  questions  he  received  but 
suits  and  sanguinary  addresses,  and  heard 
othing  amidst  the  confused  cries  and  mad 
owling  but  the  chilling  clank  of  the  chains 
:verberatingthrough the  disgustingly  dirtyand 
imp  vaults.    Soon  fatigued  by  the  monotony 
the  spectacle  and  the  futility  of  his  inqui- 
es,  Couthon  turned  round  to  Pinel,  and  said, 
Ah,  citizen,  are  not  you  yourself  mad  to 
link  of  unchaining  such  animals?" 
"  Citizen,"  replied  the  other,  "I  am  con- 
nced  that  these  lunatics  have  become  so  un- 
lanageable  solely  because  they   have  been 
prived  of  air  and  liberty,  and  I  venture  to 
ope  a  great  deal  from  a  thoroughly  different 
letttod." 

"  Well,  then,  do  what  you  like  with  them  : 


1  give  them  up  to  you.  But  I  fear  you  will 
fall  a  victim  to  your  presumption." 

Now  master  of  his  actions,  Pinel  commenced 
the  next  day  his  enterprise,  the  real  difficulties 
of  which  he  had  never  for  a  moment  disguised 
to  himself.  He  contemplated  liberating  about 
fifty  raving  madmen  without  danger  to  Lite 
more  peaceable  inmates.  He  decided  to  un- 
chain but  twelve  as  a  first  experiment.  The 
only  precaution  he  judged  necessary  to  adopt 
was  to  prepare  an  equal  number  of  waistcoats 
— those  made  of  stout  linen,  with  long  sleeves 
and  fastened  at  the  back,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  lunatic  doing  serious 
mischief. 

The  first  whom  Pinel  addressed  was  the  old- 
est in  this  scene  of  misery.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lish captain  ;  his  history  was  unknown  ;  and 
he  had  been  confined  there  for  forty  years. 
He  was  considered  the  most  ferocious  of  all. 
His  keepers,  even,  approached  him  with  cau- 
tion ;  for  in  a  fit  of  violence  he  had  struck  one 
of  the  servants  with  his  chains,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  He  was  more  harshly  treated 
than  the  others,  and  this  severity  and  complete 
abandonment  only  tended  still  more  to  exaspe- 
rate his  naturally  violent  temper. 

Pinel  entered  his  cell  alone,  and  addressed 
him  calmly.  "  Captain,"  said  he,  "  if  I  take 
off  your  chains  and  give  j ju  liberty  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  yard,  will  you  promise  me 
to  be  reasonable,  and  to  injure  no  one?" 

"I  will  promise  you  ;  but  you  are  making 
game  of  me.  They  are  all  too  much  afraid  of 
me,  even  you  yourself." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not  afraid,"  replied  Pi- 
nel ;  "  for  I  have  six  men  outside  to  make  you 
respect  me;  but  believe  my  word  ;  confide  in 
me,  and  be  docile.  I  intend  to  liberate  you, 
if  you  will  put  on  this  linen  waistcoat  in  place 
of  your  heavy  chains." 

The  captain  willingly  agreed  to  all  they 
required  of  him,  only  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  never  uttering  a  word.  In  a  few  minutes 
his  irons  were  completely  loosened  and  the 
doctor  and  his  assistants  retired,  leaving  the 
door  of  his  cell  open. 

Several  limes  he  stood  up,  but  sank  down 
again;  he  had  been  in  a  sitting  posture  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  that  he  had  almost  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  However,  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing his  equilibrium  ;  and  from  the  depth  of  his 
dark  cell  he  advanced,  tottering  towards  the 
door.  His  first  movement  was  to  look  up  at 
the  heavens,  and  cry  out  in  ecstacy,  "  How 
beautiful  !"  During  the  whole  day  he  never 
ceased  running  up  and  down  the  stairs,  always 
exclaiming,  "  How  beautiful  !  '  How  delight- 
ful !"  In  the  evening  he  returned  of  his  own 
accord  to  his  cell,  slept  tranquilly  on  a  good 
bed  which  had  been  provided  him  in  the  mean- 


time, and  during  the  following  two  years  which 
he  spent  at  the  Bicetre,  he  never  again  had  a 
violent  fit;  he  even  made  himself  useful,  ex- 
ercising a  certain  authority  over  the  other 
lunatics,  governing  them  after  his  fashion,  and 
establishing  himself  as  a  kind  of  superinten- 
dent. 

His  neighbour  in  captivity  was  not  less 
worthy  of  pity.  He  was  an  old  French  offi- 
cer, who  had  been  in  chains  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  having  been  afflicted  with  one  of  those 
terrible  religious  monomanias  of  which  we. 
even  now-a-days  see  such  frequent  examples. 
Of  weak  understanding  and  lively  imagination, 
he  conceived  himself  destined  by  God  for  the 
baptism  of  blood — that  is  to  say,  to  kill  his 
fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  save  them  from 
hell,  and  to  send  them  straight  to  heaven, 
there  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  blessed.  This 
horrible  idea  was  the  cause  of  his  committing 
a  frightful  crime.  He  commenced  his  homi- 
cidal mission  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  his  own  child.  He  was  declared  in- 
sane, confined  for  life  in  the  Bicetre,  and  had 
been  afflicted  for  years  with  this  revoking 
madness.  Calmness  at  length  returned,  but 
without  reason  ;  he  sat  on  a  stone  silent  and 
immovable,  resembling  an  emaciated  spectre 
of  remorse.  His  limbs  were  still  loaded  with 
tlio  same  irons  as  when  first  he  was  confined, 
hut  which  he  had  no  longer  strength  to  lift. 
They  were  left  on  him  as  much  from  habit  as 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  crime.  His 
ease  was  hopeless.  Dr.  Pinel  had  him  carried 
to  a  bed  in  the  infirmary  ;  his  legs,  however, 
were  so  stiff  and  contracted,  that  all  attempts 
to  bend  them  failed.  In  this  state  he  lived  a 
few  months  longer,  and  then  died,  without  be- 
ing aware  of  his  release. 

The  third  presented  a  strange  contrast.  He 
was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  sparkling 
eyes  ;  his  bearing  haughty,  and  gestures  dra- 
matic. In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  literary 
character.  He  was  gentle,  witty,  and  had  a 
brilliant  imagination.  He  Composed  romances, 
full  of  love,  expressed  in  impassioned  language. 
He  wrote  unceasingly.  A  change  came  over 
the  mind  of  the  poor  dreamer,  followed  by 
doubt  and  despondency,  which  were  the  more 
bitter  from  concealment.  At  length  one  day 
he  saw  the  absurdity  of  his  despair,  and  pass- 
ing from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  cave  him- 
self  up  to  every  kind  of  excess.  His  reason  fled, 
and  taken  to  the  Bicetre  in  a  raging  fit,  he  re- 
mained confined  for  twelve  years  in  the  dark 
cell  where  Pinel  found  him  flinging  about  his 
chains  with  violence.  This  madman  was 
more  turbulent  than  dangerous,  and,  ineapablo 
of  understanding  the  good  intended  to  him,  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  force  to  loosen  his 
irons.  Once  he  felt  himself  at  liberty,  he 
commenced  running  round   and  round  the 
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court-yard,  until  his  breath  failing,  he  fell 
clown  quite  exhausted.  This  excitement  con- 
tinued for  some  weeks,  but  unaccompanied  iVy 
violence,  as  formerly.-  The  kindness  shown 
to  him  by  the  doctor,  and  the  especial  interest 
he  took  in  this  invalid,  soon  restored  him  to 
reason.  Unfortunately,  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  as)  lum  and  return  to  the  world,  then 
in  such  a  slate  of  agitation  ;  he  joined  the  po- 
litical factions  of  the  day  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  passions,  and  was  beheaded  on 
the  8th  Thermidor. 

Pinel  entered  the  fourth  cell.  It  was  that 
of  Chevinge,  whose  liberation  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  events  of  that  day. 

Chevinge  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  French 
Guard,  and  had  only  one  fault — that  of  drunk- 
enness. But  once  the.  wine  mounted  into  his 
bead,  he  grew  quarrelsome,  violent,  and  most 
dangerous,  from  his  prodigious  strength.  Fre- 
quent excesses  caused  his  dismissal  from  the 
corps,  and  he  soon  squandered  his  scanty  re- 
sources. At  length  shame  and  misery  plunged 
him  in  despair,  and  his  mind  became  affected. 
He  imagined  that  he  had  become  a  general, 
and  fought  all  who  did  not  acknowledge  his 
rank.  It  was  at  the  termination  of  a  mad 
scene  of  this  kind  that  he  was  brought  to  the 
Bicetre,  in  a  state  of  fury.  He  had  been 
chained  for  ten  years,  and  with  stronger  fetters 
than  his  companions,  for  he  had  often  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  his  chains  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  hands.  Once,  in  particular,  when  by.  this 
means  he  had  obtained  a  few  moments  liberty, 
he  defied  all  the  keepers  together  to  force  him 
to  return  to  his  cell,  and  only  did  so  afier  com- 
pelling them  to  pass  under  his  uplifted  leg. 
This  inconceivable  act  of  prowess  he  perform- 
ed on  the  eight  men  who  were  trying  to  mas- 
ter him.  From  henceforth,  his  strength  be- 
came a  proverb  at  the  Bicetre.  By  repeatedly 
visiting  him,  Pinel  discovered  thai- good  dispo- 
sitions lay  hidden  beneath  violence  of  charac- 
ter, constantly  kept  excited  by  cruel  treatment. 

On  one  occasion  he  promised  to  ameliorate 
his  condition,  and  this  promise  alone  had 
greatly  tranquillized  him.  Pinel  now  ventured 
to  announce  to  him  that  he  should  no  longer 
be  forced  to  wear  his  chains.  "And  to  prove 
that  I  have  confidence  in  you,"  added  he, 
"  and  that  I  consider  you  to  be  a  man  capable 
of  doing  good,  you  shall  assist  me  in  releasing 
those  unfortunate  individuals  who  do  not  pos- 
sess their  reason  like  you.  If  you  conduct 
yourself  properly,  as  I  have  cause  to  hope  you 
will,  I  shall  then  take  you  into  my  service, 
and  you  shall  not  leave  me." 

Never  in  the  mind  of  man  was  there  seen 
so  sudden  or  complete  a  change:  the  keepers 
themselves  were  forced  to  respect  Chevinge 
from  his  conduct.  No  sooner  was  he  un- 
chained, than  he  became  docile,  attentive, 
watching  every  movement  of  Pinel,  so  as  to 
execute  his  orders  dexterously  and  promptly, 
addressing  words  of  kindness  and  reason  to 
those  lunatics  with  whom  he  had  been  on  a 
level  but  a  few  hours  previously,  but  iri  whose 
presence  he  now  felt  the  full  dignity  of  liberty. 
This  man,  who  had  been  unhumanized  by  his 
chains  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
who  doubtless  would  have  dragged  on  this 
agonizing  existence  for  a  considerable  length 


of  lime,  became  at  once  a  model  of  good  con- 
duct and  gratitude. 

Frequently  in  those  perilous  times  he  saved 
PinePs  life;  arid  one  day,  amongst  others,  res- 
cued him  from  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  were 
dragging  him  off  a  la  lahtcrne,  as  an  elector 
of  1789.  During  a .  threatened  famine,  he 
every  morning  left  the  Bicetre,"  and  never  re- 
turned without,  provisions,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment were  unpurchasable  even  for  gold.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  but  one  continued 
act  of  devotion  to  his  liberator. 

Next  room  to  Chevinge,  three  unfortunate 
soldiers  had  been'  in  chains  for  years,  without 
any  one  knowing  the  cause  of  this  rigour. 
They  were  generally  quiet  and  inoffensive, 
speaking  only  to  each  other,  and  that  in  a 
language  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of  the  pri- 
soners. They  had,  however,  been  granted  the 
only  privilege  which  they  seemed  capable  of 
appreciating — that  of  being  always  together 
in  the  same  cell.  When  they  became  aware 
of  a  change  in  their  usual  mode  of  treatment, 
they  suspected  it  to  proceed  .from  unfriendly 
motives,  and  violently  opposed  the  loosening 
of  their  irons.  When  liberated,  they  would 
not  leave  their  prison.  Either  from  grief  or 
want  of  understanding,  these  unhappy  crea- 
tures were  insensible  to  the  liberty  now  offered 
to  them. 

After' them  came  a  singular  personage,  one 
of  those  men  whose  malady  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  cure,"  from  its  being  "  a  fixed  idea," 
occasioned  by  excessive  pride.  He  was  an 
old  clergyman,  who  thought  himself  Christ. 
His  exterior  corresponded  to  the  vanity  of  his 
belief  ;  his  gait  was  measured  and  solemn  ;  his 
smile,  sweet  yet  severe,  forbade  the  least  fami- 
liarity ;  everything,  even  to  the  arrangement 
of  his  hair,  which  hung  down  in  long  curls  on 
each  side  of  his  pale,  resigned,  and  expressive 
countenance,  gave  him  a  singular  resemblance 
to  the  beautiful  print  of  our  Saviour.  If  they 
tried  to  perplex  him  and  said,  "If  thou  art 
Him  whom  thou  pretendest — in  short,  if  thou 
art  God,  break  thy  chains  and  liberate  thy- 
self!" he  immediately,  with  pride  and  dignity, 
replied,  "  In  vain  shall  thou  tempt  thy  Lord !" 
The  sublimity  of  human  arrogance  in  derange- 
ment ! 

The  life  of  this  man  was  a  complete  ro- 
mance, in  which  religious  enthusiasm  played 
the  first  part.  He  had  made  pilgrimages  on 
foot  to  Cologne  and  Rome,  and  had  then  em-' 
barked  for  America,  where,  among  the  savages, 
he  risked  his  life  in  the  hope  of  converting 
them  to  the  true  faiths  But  all  these  travels, 
all  ihese  voyages,  had  the  melancholy  effect  of 
turning  his  ruling  idea  into  a  monomania.  On 
his  return.' to  France,  he  publicly  announced 
himself  as  Him  whose  Gospel  he  had  been 
preaching  far  and  wide.  Seized  and  brought 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  was  shut 
up  in  the  Bicetre  as  a  lunatic,  his  hands  and 
feet  were  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  and  for 
twelve  years  he  bore  with  singular  patience 
this  long  martyrdom  and  the  incessant  sar- 
casms to  which  he  was  exposed. 

Argument -with  such  minds  is  useless;  they 
neither  can  nor  will  understand  it.  Pinel, 
therefore,  never  attempted  to  reason  with  him  ; 
he  unchained  him  in  silence,  and  loudly  com- 


manded lhal  every  one  for  the  future  shoi 
imitate  his  reserve,  and  never  address  a  sin 
word  to  this  poor  lunatic.  This  line  of  cc 
duct,  which  was  rigorously  observed,  prodi 
ed  an  effect  on  this  self-conceited  man  far  mc 
powerful  than  the  irons  and  the  dungeon,  i 
felt  himself  humbled  by  this  isolation,  this  to 
abandonment,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  I 
erty.  At  length,  after  much  hesitation, 
began  to  mix  with  the  other  invalids.  Fr( 
that  time  forward  he  visibly  improved,  and 
less  than  a  year  he  was  sufficiently  recover 
to  acknowledge  the  folly  of  his  former  ide; 
and  to  leave  the  Bicetre.    .    .  . 

Fifty  lunatics  were  in  this  manner  releas 
from  their  chains  in  the  space  of  a  few  da^ 
Amongst  them  were  individuals  from  eve 
rank  of  life,  and  from  every  country.  Hen 
the  great  amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  i 
sane  patients,  which,  until  then,  had  be 
looked  on  as  impracticable,  or  at  least  fraug 
with  the  utmost  danger.— Bulletin. 


Reciprocal  Sympathy. — Nearly  half  a  c( 
tury  ago,  when  a  coach  ran  daily  betwe 
Glasgow  and  Greenock,  by  Paisley,  on  a  fo; 
noon,  when  a  little  past  Bishopton,  a  lady 
the  coach  noticed  a  boy  walking  barefootc 
seemingly  tired,  and  struggling  with  tenc 
feet.  She  desired  the  coachman  to  take  h 
up,  give  him  a  seat,  and  she  would  pay  for 
When  they  arrived  at  the  inn  in  Greenoc 
she  inquired  of  the  boy  what  was  his  object 
coming  there.  He  said  he  wished  to  be 
sailor,  and  hoped  some  of  the  captains  wot 
engage  him.  She  gave  him  half-a-crow 
wished  him  success,  and  charged  him  to  1 
have  well.  Twenty  years  after  this,  thecoa 
returning  to  Glasgow  in  the  afternoon,  on  t 
same  road,  when  near  Bishopton,  a  sea-ca 
lain  observed  an  old  lady  on  the  road,  walki 
very  slow,  fatigued  and  weary.  He  order 
the  coachman  to  put  her  in  the  coach,  as  I  he 
was  an  empty  seat,  and  he  would  pay  for  hi 
Immediately  after,  when  changing  horses 
Bishopton,  the  passengers  were  saunieri 
about,  except  the  captain  and  old  lady,  w 
remained  in  the  coach.  The  lady  thank 
him  for  his  kindly  feeling  towards  her,  as  s 
was  now  unable  to  pay  for  a  seat.  He  sa 
"he  had  always  sympathy  for  weary  ped 
trians,  since  he  himself  was  in  that  state  wh 
a  boy,  twenty  years  ago,  near  this  very  pla< 
where  a  tender-hearted  lady  ordered  the  coac 
man  to  take  him  up,  and  paid  for  his  sea 
"  Well  do  I  remember  that  incident,"  said  si 
"  I  am  that  lady,  but  my  lot  in  life  has  chat 
ed.  I  was  then  independent ;  now  I  am 
duced  to  poverty  by  the  doings  of  a  prodij 
son."  "  How  happy  am  I,"  said  the  capU 
"  that  I  have  been  successful  in  my  enlerpris 
and  am  returning  home  to  live  on  my  fortun 
and  from  this  day  I  shall  bind  myself  and  he 
to  supply  you  with  £"25  per  annum  till  yo 
death." — Foi-eign  paper. 


The  catalogue  of  the  book  fair  at  Leips 
about  to  open,  consists  of  384  pages,  and  co 
tains  the  titles  of  5033  works  which  have  be 
published  in  Germany  since  the  Easter  fair. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Nothing  Lost  by  Civility. —  V  gentleman 
vha  has  rilled  I  lie  highest  municipal  offices  in 
<ne  of  our  cities,  owed  his  elevation  chiefly  to 
.  single  act  of  civility. 

A  traveller,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  wanted 
onie  water  for  his  horse,  and  perceiving  a 
»ell  near  the  roadside,  turned  his  horse  up  to- 
wards it.  Just  then  a  lad  appeared,  to  whom 
he  stranger  addressed  himself,  saying, 

"  My  young  friend,  will  you  do  me  the  fa- 
our  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water  for  my  horse, 
s  I  rind  it  rather  difficult  to  get  oil" and  on  ?" 

The  lad  promptly  seized  the  bucket,  and 
oon  brought  a  supply  of  water.  Pleased 
nil  the  cheerful  temper  and  courteous  mail- 
er of  the  youth,  the  traveller  inquired  his 
ame  ;  and  so  deep  was  the  impression  made 
n  his  mind,  that  the  name  of  the  lad  and  his 
lace  of  residence  were  remembered  until  seve- 
il  years  afterwards,  when  the  traveller  had 
ccasion  for  a  clerk.  He  then  sent  for  this 
oung  man,  and  gave  him  a  responsible  and 
rotitable  place,  from  which  he  rose  to  the 
hief  magistracy  of  a  city. — E.v.  paper. 


Communicated. 

Coloured  Orphan  Asylum. 

fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association 
for  the  Benefit  of  Coloured  Orphans,  City 
of  New  York. 

(Concluded  from  page  127.) 

A  promise  of  $500  from  the  Manumission 
ociety  towards  education,  authorized  the  for- 
mtion  of  a  school,  to  which  neighbouring 
lildren  might  be  invited.  A  room  was  ac- 
jrdingly  fitted  up,  and  forty  scholars  were 
>on  found  in  attendance,  whom  the  Managers 
istructed  by  turns. 

The  utmost  caution  was  used  in  the  admis- 
on  of  orphans,  supplies  for  their  table  being 
jtained  from  interested  friends.  One  little 
irl  of  four  years  old  was  at  first  introduced, 
hers  soon  followed,  and  as  their  numbers 
lcreased,  the  Managers  discovered  that  the 
leans  of  support  were  proportionally  provid- 
i  ;  and  up  to  this  time,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
The  barrel  of  meal  lias  not  wasted,  nor  the 
:uise  of  oil  failed."  At  the  close  of  their 
aancial  year,  being  seven  months  from  the 
jening  of  the  house,  with  a  family  of  twenly- 
iree  children,  their  current  expenses  were 
>und  to  have  been  $234.03. 

On  visiting  the  Alms-house  at  Bellevue, 
lout  this  period,  the  Coloured  Children  were 
■und  collected  in  a  cellar  under  the  care  of  a 
tan  of  intemperate  habits,  who  was  also  at 
nervals  deranged.    At  other  times  they  w^re 

owded  together  with  degraded  adults,  in  a 
iserable  building,  but  illy  adapted  to  promote 
iahh,  comfort,  or  enjoyment.  Under  these 
reumstarjees  the  Managers  selected  seven  of 
lese,  for  whom  they  provided  a  happy  home 
-but  most  of  them  were  subsequently  found 
■  be  incurably  diseased. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Society  was  ob- 

ined  from  the  Legislature  in  1838. 

Ascertaining  that  William  Turpin  of  this 
ity  had  left  in  charge  of  two  Trustees  the 
im  of  $6000,  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
ance  of  Coloured  persons ;  that  several  years 


had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  testator; 
and  I  hat  no  appropriation  was  yet  decided 
upon,  the  infant  Asylum  presented  its  claims 
through  their  friends  and  advisers,  William  F. 
Mot;  and  Robert  C.  Cornell  (the  [fitter  since 
deceased),  and  although  several  oilier  appli- 
cants came  forward,  a  final  decision  was  made 
in  its  favour. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  larger  number 
of  children  than  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the 
house  afforded,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  sickly 
and  diseased,  board  was  obtained  from  year  to 
year  in  the  country;  and  even  with  this  pro- 
vision, the  Managers  were  too  often  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  excluding  those,  who  would 
otherwise  have  a  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution.  Great  was  the  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment occasionally  experienced,  and  for 
many  years  a  previous  week's  supply  was 
seldom  obtained.  Still  the  promises  to  the  or- 
phan were  fell  to  be  a  safe  indemnity,  and  this 
labour  of  love  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Orphan's  Friend.  Thus  a  trustful  dependence 
was  maintained,  and  strong  tokens  of  Provi- 
dential interposition  were  sometimes  permitted. 
The  following  incident  is  well  remembered. 
The  sum  of  $100  being  particularly  needed 
for  the  payment  of  the  board  of  the  children 
above  alluded  to,  and  to  meet  a  bill  due  to  a 
mechanic,  who  was  visited  by  severe  illness — 
efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  collect 
donations,  which  only  amounted  to  $18.  The 
Secretary  had  addressed  a  note  to  a  friend  to 
whom  she  had  frequently  had  recourse  in 
cases  of  emergency,  which  however  had  not 
been  sent,  when  on  the  very  same  day  a  letter 
was  received  from  this  individual  inclosing  the 
exact  sum  of  $100. 

The  summer  of  1842  is  signalized  by  a 
merciful  deliverance  from  fire,  which  broke 
out  in  that  part  of  the  building  occupied  as 
dormitories  ;  several  children  at  this  time  were 
confined  to  their  beds  with  measles.  No  lives 
were,  however,  lost — and  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence enabled  the  Managers  to  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  for  their  accommodation 
in  unoccupied  apartments  in  the  country,  well 
adapted  to  their  circumstances  ;  and  this  alarm- 
ing event  was  really  productive  of  benefit.  The 
building  was  insured  to  the  full  amount  of 
damages,  and  repaired  for  occupation  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn. 

Application  had  been  made  to  the  Common 
Council,  several  successive  years,  for  a  grant 
of  land,  on  which  to  erect  a  new  building. 
This  the  Managers  now  felt  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite,  and  to  the  persevering  efforts 
of  their  advisers,  William  F.  Mott  and  William 
Kelly,  they  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  valu- 
able site  now  in  their  possession,  consisting  of 
20  lots  of  ground  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between 
Forty-third  and  Fourth-fourth  streets. 

After  carefully  digesting  their  plans  for  a 
building  of  140  feet  front,  varying  from  4.2  to 
50  feet  in  depth,  arrangements  were  speedily 
entered  into  for  its  erection.  A  gift  of  $5000 
from  a  friend  of  the  Institution  ;  $G000  from 
the  Manumission  Society;  $1000  from  t he- 
Murray  Fund;  $1000  from  John  Horsburgli, 
since  deceased;  and  many  smaller  donations, 
amounting  to  $7000,  covered  the  original  cost 
of  the  building  and  expenses  on  the  grounds. 


In  the  Spring  of  1843,  the  children  were 
removed  to  their  new  home;  and  the  Report 
of  this  year  is  expressive  of  gratitude  and 
praise  for  the  seal  of  His  blessing,  which  a 
kind  Providence  had  set  upon  this  work  of 
faith. 

During  the  winter  of  1847,  fifty-six  children 
were  visited  by  measles,  and  although  the  dis- 
ease was  subdued,  with  but  one  exception,  yet 
many  of  those  who  were  attacked,  being  of 
scrofulous  habit,  were  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  pulmonary  diseases,  to  which  a  number  of 
them  fell  victims.  During  this  calamity,  the 
Managers  felt  required  to  exclude  from  admis- 
sion scrofulous  patients,  which  at  times  was 
peculiarly  trying.  The  beseeching  look  of 
one  little  girl,  who,  with  her  brother,  was  de- 
nied admission,  led  to  efforts' for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hospital,  alluded  to  in  the  Report, 
and  which  now  holds  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  establishment,  being  appropriately  fitted 
up,  and  well  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  resto- 
ration of  the  sick. 

Thus  amid  trials  and  vicissitudes  havo-  the 
Managers  been  enabled  firmly  to  rely  on  Him, 
who,  with  an  unerring  eye,  discerns  the  end 
from  the  beginning. 

The  decease  of  John  Horsburgh,  which  oc- 
curred in  1849,  was  felt  by  the  Managers  to 
be  a  serious  bereavement.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Institution,  he  had  feelingly 
sympathized  with  them  in  all  their  trials,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  success.  .  He  left  a  legacy  of 
$5000  to  the  Institution,  and  had  given  at 
various  times  during  his  life,  about  the  same 
amount.  This  legacy  was  appropriated  to- 
wards the  erection  of  the  Hospital. 

In  thus  providing  for  physical  comforts,  the 
Managers  have  not  been  unmindful  of  their 
higher  responsibilities;  and  while  the  mind  has 
been  training  for  success  and  usefulness  in 
this  world,  and  bodily -wants  supplied,  they 
have  felt  that  higher  aims,  and  motives,  and 
principles  have  been  required,  in  leading  the 
children  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gathers 
the  iambs  into  His  fold. 
New  York,  Eleventh  mo.  (Nov.)  30th,  1850. 

Natural  Affection  of  a  Dog. — The  Mona's 

Herald  states  that  Cain,  of  Castletown, 

took  three  pups  from  a  litter  of  seven  produc- 
ed by  a  canine  favourite,  drowned  them,  and 
buried  them  in  a  hole.  Next  morning  the 
mother  had  all  the  seven  pups  in  her  bed  alive 
and  sucking,  she  having  scratched  up  her  off. 
spring,  and  warmed  them  into  life. 


A  Boa  Constrictor. — "A  young  boa  con- 
stridor  about  6  feet  in  length  had  a  pigeon 
given  it  to  eat.  Having  suffered  a  long  fast, 
it  .seemed  to  experience  much  trouble  in  ex- 
panding its  jaws,  the  joints  of  which  had  grown 
rigid  from  want  of  use.  But  when  they  had 
become  flexible  by  repeated  effort,  it  proceed- 
ed to  draw  in  the  bird  by  the  slow  but  perse- 
vering  action  of  its  jaws  and  teeth;  and  no 
difficulty  appeared  to  hinder  the  easy  accom- 
plishment of  the  task.  Suddenly,  however, 
and  rapidly,  the  serpent  threw  the  coils  of  its 
body  about  the  object,  and  compressing  it 
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lightly,  the  body  and  wings  of  the  bird  became 
pressed  and  lengthened;  at  which  lime,  still 
holding  fit  ml y  by  the  mouth,  it  drew  the  pigeon 
fiom  the  constriction  of  its  coil,  and  swallowed 
it  with  ease.  The  interposed  portion  of  this 
proceeding  appeared  to  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary; so  far  as  concerned  its  capacity  of  swal- 
lowing this  prey  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  instinct-' 
ively  unavoidable." 

Memorial  of  Friends  in  Indiana. 

To  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Indiana, 
now  sitting  at  Indianapolis. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  by  their  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings representing  that  body  in  its  recess  ;  Re- 
spectfully Represents : 

That  it  is  with  feelings  of  regret,  we  learn 
that  a  proposition  has  been  made  in  the  Con- 
vention, to  debar,  as  far  as  possible,  the  negro 
or  his  descendant  from  coming  into  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  home — to 
make  them  incapable  of  holding  a  title  to  real 
estate — or  to  give  testimony  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Our  minds  are  deeply  exercised  on  ac- 
count of  the  support  those  propositions  have 
received.  How  painful  would  be  the  conside- 
ration, if,  in  this  day  of  improvements  and  of 
enlightened  views,  a  body  of  men,  Representa- 
tives of  a  Christian  community,  engaged  in 
forming  a  Constitution  to  govern  the  future 
legislative  proceedings  in  the  State,  should  be 
instrumental  in  laying  upon  this  degraded 
class  of  human  beings,  impositions  incompati- 
ble with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  We,  there- 
fore, desire  that  you  call  to  mind,  and  remem- 
ber that  those  persons  included  in,  or  alluded 
to,  in  your  prohibitory  clauses,  are  equally 
with  yourselves,  objects  of  the  redeeming  love 
of  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  us,  He 
offers  through  his  atoning  blood,  upon  faith 
and  repentance  on  our  part,  pardon  and  peace 
with  God.  Shall  poor  finite  man  then,  be 
found  making  such  unjust  distinctions  on  the 
ground  of  colour.orcast;  when  He  who  is  Lord 
over  all,  and  to  whom  every  knee  must  bow, 
in  mercy  or  in  judgment,  makes  none  in  his 
merciful  offers  of  redeeming  love.  We  do  feel 
religiously  bound  to  remonstrate  with  you 
against  such  proceedings  on  your  part,  and 
would  fondly  cherish  the  hope  that  your  minds 
will  yet  be  brought  to  see  the  injustice  of  such 
measures,  and  refrain  from  adopting  them. 

We  look  upon  the  Christian  and  Divine 
law — the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  uni- 
versal righteousness,  to  be,  not  only  essentially 
above  every  other  law,  and  necessary  first  to 
be  obeyed,  but  as  that  which  should  be  the 
basis  of  every  constitution,  and  of  every  law 
brought  into  effective  existence  in  any  nation 
professing  the  unspeakably  excellent  and  prac- 
tical doctrines  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  as  that  which  should  be  set  upper- 
most in  every  civilized  community  and  in  the 
heart  of  every  citizen.  We  acknowledge  our 
belief  that  so  far  as  this  is  done  conscientious- 
ly in  any  community  we  have  the  full  assur- 
ance that  the  Divine  blessing  will  be  mercifully 
granted,  that  such  community  will  be  greatly 
blessed  in  basket  and  in  store  ;  and  that  if  obe- 
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dience  keep  pace  with  knowledge  a  state  of 
prosperity  in  every  valuable  sense  would  be 
the  sure  result.  We  might  cite  for  example 
the  nation  of  the  Jews;  and  the  experience  of 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
they  have  tried  it.  Upon  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  confidence  in  those  political  measures 
that  are  based  upon  mere  human  policy,  and 
in  which,  in  their  nature,  Christian  principle 
and  universal  righteousness  are  not  recognized 
as  their  basis. 

We  receive  and  accept  according  to  its  sim- 
ple meaning  that  truth  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

We  deplore  slavery  as  a  great  curse,  and  a 
great  iniquity  ;  impolitic  for  the  State,  and  in- 
jurious in  its  consequences,  both  to  the  slave 
and  to  the  master. 

We  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  true  ministers,  and  teachers  of  His  blessed 
Gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  have  made  no 
distinction  in  any  nation  in  regard  to  their 
colour.  We  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  that 
His  saving  help  is  granted  in  mercy  to  all, 
and  his  judgments  dispensed  without  distinc- 
tion— and,  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ? 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  if  the  African  de- 
scendants were  allowed  their  natural  rights, 
and  if  their  minds  wete  cultivated  by  the  kind 
Christian  care  of  our  people,  that  they  would 
improve  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, their  happiness  would  not  only  be  great- 
ly increased,  but  their  usefulness  in  the  posi- 
tion which  they  would  occupy  in  civil  society 
here  and  elsewhere. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  fellow  citizens  and  fel- 
low professing  Christians  in  behalf  of  a  poor 
down  trodden  race,  a  few  of  whom  are  scatter- 
ed amongst  us  and  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves, to  do  them  no  injustice  ;  but  to  put  in 
practice  towards  them  that  great  and  perfect 
rule  of  Christian  morality  and  justice,  which 
is  also  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  "  to  do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  have  others  do  unto  you." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  that  heavenly  wisdom  may 
be  afforded  you  to  guide  you  in  council,  and 
assist  you  in  judgment ;  and  that  the  result  of 
your  labours  may  be  under  the  Divine  favour 
a  lasting  blessing  to  the  people  you  represent, 
and  afford  the  reward  of  peace  to  yourselves. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting  aforesaid,  held  at  White-water  meet- 
ing-house, near  Richmond  in  Wayne  county, 
the  25th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1850. 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

Colour  of  Lightning. — The  colour  of  light- 
ning is  variously  orange,  while,  and  blue, 
verging  to  violet.  Its  hue  appears,  to  depend 
on  the  intensity  of  electricity, '  and  height  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  more  electricity  there 
is  passing  through  the  air  in  a  given  time,  the 
whiter  and  more  dazzling  is  the  light.  Violet 
and  blue  coloured  lightnings  are  observed  to 
be  discharged  from  storm  clouds  high  in  the 
atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  rarified. 


For  "The  Friend. 

Epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

Believing  the  following  epistle,  written  | 
Stephen  Crisp,  and  addressed  to  the  churcr] 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  in  which,  w  i 
apostolic  wisdom  and  plainness,  he  exhoj 
them  on  various  important  subjects,  more  pi' 
ticularly  to  charity,  would  be  acceptable  at  t! 
day  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  1  copy 
for  insertion. 

EPISTLE. 

Dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren,  gat 
ered  out  of  the  world  by  the  eternal  arm  a 
power  of  the  mighty  God,  to  bear  his  he 
name  in  your  generation;  my  love  and  life 
the  fellowship  of  the  universal  Spirit  salui 
you  all,  and  my  prayer  to  God  is,  you  m: 
be  kept  steadfast  and  immovable  in  the  gra 
of  God,  and  in  the  communion  of  his  Ho 
Spirit,  that  ye  may  bring  forth  fruit  in  abu 
dance  according  to  the  abundant  mercy  ai 
grace  bestowed  upon  you,  to  the  glory  of  Gc 
and  to  your  mutual  joy,  comfort,  and  edific 
tion. 

And  that  you  may  so  do,  let  your  eye 
kept  daily  to  the  Lord,  and  behold  and  ta! 
notice  of  the  wondrous  works  that  he  ha 
wrought  in  you,  and  for  you,  since  the  day ; 
were  first  quickened  by  his  immortal  Woi 
and  stirred  up  to  seek  after  him,  and  to  wt 
upon  him. 

How  good  and  gracious  he  has  been  to  yo 
in  bringing  you  from  the  barren  mountair 
where  you  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  one  a 
other,  but  were  without  a  comforter  or  any 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  mournings  !  0 
how  hath  he  pitied  your  groanings,  and  h 
compassion  on  your  sighings,  and  broug 
you  into  acquaintance  with  those  that  were 
the  like  exercises!  and  then  he  taught  you 
believe  on  him  that  was  able  to  help  you ;  ai 
those  that  were  thus  taught  of  the  Father,  ai 
felt  his  drawing  cords  of  love  prevailing  upi 
them,  these  came  to  Christ  their  Saviour,  a! 
in  him  began  to  feel  a  unity  one  with  anoih< 
in  the  faith  you  have  received  in  him  ;  wher 
by  you  believed  he  would  give  you  oft 
Spirit  to  teach  and  guide  you  in  the  way 
truth,  righteousness,  and  peace.  And  th 
was  the  foundation  of  your  holy  cpmmunii 
laid,  and  a  lively  hope  raised  in  each  partic 
far  soul,  that  he  that  had  begun  this  bless 
work  would  carry  it  on  ;  and  this  hope  ma 
you  that  ye  were  not  ashamed  to  make  a  pti 
lie  profession  of  his  name  before  the  wor 
but  cheerfully  to  take  up  his  cross,  and  dei 
yourselves  of  your  former  pleasures,  frien 
ships,  and  delights  of  this  world.  This  ho 
has  been  your  support  in  many  sharp  tria 
and  bitter  combats  you  have  had  with  t 
enemy  of  your  soul's  peace  within,  and  wi 
the  enemies  of  God's  holy  way  and  truth  wit 
out ;  and  in  all  your  conflicts  you  have  four 
him  nigh  at  hand,  to  put  forth  his  power  c 
your  behalf,  as  you  have  depended  upon  hi 
for  his  assistance  :  and  by  these  experiences 
his  goodness,  your  faith  hath  been  strengthe 
ed  ;  and  by  the  same  Word  of  Life  that  quic 
ened  you,  many  more  have  been  reached  unt 
so  that_  you  have  seen  a  daily  addition 
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strength  in  the  particular,  and  also  an  addition 
to  your  number,  to  your  great  comfort  and 
encouragement ;  and  many  have  come  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  among  you,  and  many  are  daily 
inquiring  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces 
thitherward.  These  things  are  worth  your 
remembrance,  and  serious  consideration,  that 
you  may  look  upon  these  great  mercies,  us 
obligations  upon  your  souls  to  walk  humbly 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  be  devout  and  lervent 
in  pour  testimony,  for  that  God  that  has  done 
thus  great  things  for  you. 

And,  Friends,  consider  of  the  great  works, 
that  this  mighty  arm  of  the  Lord  hath  brought 
to  pass  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  the  parti- 
cular. How  many  contrivances  have  been 
framed,  and  laws  and  decrees  made  to  lay  you 
waste,  and  to  make  you  cease  to  be  a  people  ; 
and  how  have  the  wicked  rejoiced  thereat  for 
a  season,  crying,  '  Ah  !  ha  !  thus  would  we 
have  it ;  they  are  all  now  given  up  to  banish- 
ments, to  imprisonments,  to  spoils  and  ruins; 
now  let  us  see  if  that  invisible  arm  they  trust 
in  can  deliver  them.'  Oh  Friends!  how  hath 
your  God  been  your  support  in  the  midst  ol 
all  these  exercises  !  And  when  he  hath  pleas- 
ed, how  hath  he  quieted  the  sharpest  storms, 
and  turned  back  the  greatest  floods  and  tor- 
rents of  persecution  that  ever  you  met  !  and 
how  hath  he  confounded  his  and  your  enemies, 
and  brought  confusion  upon  the  heads  ol  them 
that  sought  your  hurt !  Were  not  these  things 
wrought  by  the  power  of  God?  Did  your 
number,  your  policy,  your  interest,  or  any 
thing  that  might  be  called  your  own,  contri- 
bute anything  to  these  your  great  preserva- 
tions and  deliverances?  If  not,  then  let  God 
have  the  glory,  and  acknowledge  to  his  praise, 
these  have  been  the  Lord's  doings,  and  are 
marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

Again,  dear  Friends,  consider  how  the  wick- 
ed one  hath  wrought  in  a  mystery  among 
yourselves,  to  scatter  you,  and  to  lay  you  waste 
from  being  a  people  as  at  this  day  ;  how  many 
several  ways  hath  he  tried  !  raising  up  men  of 
perverse  minds,  to  subvert,  and  to  turn  you 
from  the  faith,  and  from  the  simplicity  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  to  separate  you 
from  that  invisible  power  that  hath  been  your 
strength,  and  to  separate  you  one  from  another, 
and  by  subtle  wiles,  to  lead  you  into  a  false 
liberty  above  the  cross  of  Christ;  and  some- 
times by  sowing  seeds  of  heresy  and  seditions, 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  whom 
they  could,  with  pernicious  principles  :  but  oh, 
how  have  their  designs  been  frustrated,  and 
the  authors  thereof  confounded  and  brought  to 
naught !  and  how  have  you  been  preserved  as 
a  flock  under  the  hand  of  a  careful  Shepherd, 
even  unto  this  day  !  which  ministers  great 
cause  of  thanksgiving  unto  all  the  faithful,  who 
have  witnessed  the  working  of  this  preserving 
power  in  their  own  particulars.  Also,  my 
Friends,  it  is  worth  your  consideration,  to  be- 
hold how  that  by  this  invisible  power  so  many 
faithful  watchmen  are  raised  up  upon  the  walls 
of  our  Zion,  that  in  most  of  your  meetings 
there  be  men  and  women,  upon  whom  God 
hath  laid  a  concern  to  be  taking  care  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  ;  and  to  take  the  Oversight 
of  them,  to  see  all  things  kept  in  good  and  de- 
cent order,  and  to  make  due  provision  for  the 


Comforting  and  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
needy  and  distressed,  that  nothing  be  lacking 
to  make  your  way  comfortable  :  and  these 
have  not  been,  nor  are  brought  under  this 
charge  by  any  acts  of  yours  ;  but  God  hath 
raised  up  pastors  and  teachers,  elders  and  dea- 
cons, of  his  own  election  and  choice,  and  bow- 
ed their  spirits  to  take  upon  them  the  work 
and  service  to  which  they  are  appointed,  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  and  for  the  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  Church  ;  to  whom  it  may  be 
truly  said  as  in  Acts  xx.  28  :  "  Take  ye  heed 
to  the  flock  of  God,  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,"  &c.  And 
such  ought  to  be  hearkened  to  in  the  discharge 
of  their  trust,  as  those  that  must  give  an  ac- 
count to  him  that  called  them,  and  gifted  them 
for  their  several  works  and  services  in  the 
church. 

And  by  these  ways  and  means  'hath  the 
Lord  established  among  you  a  heavenly  gov- 
ernment, and  built  as  it  were  a  hedge  about 
you,  that  ye  may  be  preserved  from  genera- 
lion  to  generation,  a  people  fitted  for  the  glo- 
ry that  is,  and  shall  daily  more  and  more  be 
revealed  among  and  upon  the  faithful ;  who 
delight  in  that  power  that  called  them  to  be 
saints,  and  to  bear  a  profession  for  the  holy 
name  of  God,  against  the  many  names  and 
ways  that  men  in  their  changeable  minds  have 
set  up  ;  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  alone  may 
be  exalted. 

And  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  I  entreat 
you,  that  the  consideration  of  these  great  and 
weighty  things  which  God  hath  wrought  for 
you,  and  among  you,  may  have  that  deep  and 
weighty  influence  upon  your  souls,  that  ye 
may  find  yourselves  engaged  to  answer  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  in  your  lives  and  con- 
versations, and  irr  all  you  have  to  do  in  this 
world  ;  that  ye  may  show  forth  the  honour  of 
God  in  all  things;  that  the  light  which  hath 
shined  in  you,  may  shine  forth  through  you 
unto  others,  who  yet  sit  in  darkness  ;  that  all 
men  may  know  by  your  innocent  and  harm- 
less conversation  ;  and  by  your  close  keeping 
to  the  Lord,  that  ye  are  a  people  who  are  as- 
sisted and  helped  by  a  supernatural  power, 
which  governs  your  wills,  and  subjects  them 
to  his  blessed  will,  and  that  guides  and  orders 
your  affections,  and  sets  them  upon  heavenly 
and  divine  objects,  and  that  gives  you  power 
to  deny  your  own  private  interests,  where  they 
happen  to  stand  in  competition  with  the  inter- 
est of  Truth  :  for  these,  and  these  only,  will 
be  found  the  true  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  can  deny  themselves,  take  up  a 
cross  daily,  and  follow  him  in  the  guidance  of 
his  regenerating  power,  which  brings  death 
upon  self,  and  crucifies  the  old  nature,  with  its 
affections  and  lusts,  and  raiselh  up  a  birth  in 
you,  that  hath  a  holy  will,  and  desire  to  serve 
the  Lord,  and  do  his  will  in  the  earth  ;  and 
Such  as  these  are  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  him  to  work  by,  and  to  do  works  of 
righteousness,  of  justice,  of  charity,  and  all 
other  the  virtues  belonging  to  a  Christian  life, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  comfort  and 
benefit  of  his  church  and  people. 

And  all  you,  dear  Friends,  upon  whom  the 
Lord  hath  laid  a  care  of  his  honour,  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Truth,  and  gathered  you 


into  the  good  order  of  the  Gospel,  to  meet  to- 
gether to  manage  the  affairs  thereof;  take  heed 
that  ye  have  a  single  eye  to  the  Lord,  to  do 
the  Lord's  business  in  the  leadings  of  the  Spi- 
rit, which  is  but  one,  and  brings  all  (that  are 
given  up  to  the  government  by  it)  to  be  of  one 
mind  and  heart,  at  least  in  the  general  purpose 
and  service  of  those  meetings.  Although 
through  the  diversity  of  exercises,  and  the 
several  degrees  of  growth  among  the  brethren, 
every  one  may  not  see  or  understand  alike  in 
every  matter,  at  the  first  propounding  of  it; 
yet  this  makes  no  breach  of  the  unity,  nor 
hinders  the  brotherly  kindness  ;  but  puts  you 
often  upon  an  exercise,  and  an  inward  travail- 
ing to  feel  the  pure  peaceable  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  to  open  among  you  ;  and  every 
one's  ear  is  open  to  it,  in  whomsoever  it  speaks, 
and  thereby  a  sense  of  life  is  given  in  the 
meeting,  to  which  all  that  are  of  a  simple  and 
tender  mind,  join  and  agree.  But  if  any 
among  you  should  be  contrary-minded,  in  the 
management  of  some  outward  affair  relating 
to  the  Truth,  this  doth  not  presently  break  the 
unity  that  ye  have  in  Christ,  nor  should  weak- 
en the  brotherly  love,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
waiting  for  an  understanding  from  God,  to  be 
gathered  into  the  same  sense  with  you,  and 
walks  with  you  according  to  the  law  of  cha- 
rity ;  such  a  one  ought  to  be  borne  with,  and 
cherished,  and  the  supplications  of  your  souls 
will  go  up  to  God  for  him,  that  God  may  re- 
veal it  to  him,  if  it  be  his  will,  that  so  no  dif- 
ference may  be  in  understanding,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  church,  no 
more  than  there  is  in  matters  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience to  God.  For,  my  Fr  iends,  it  is  not  of 
absolute  necessity  that  every  member  of  the 
church  should  have  the  same  measure  of  un- 
derstanding in  all  things  ;  for  then  where  were 
the  duty  of  the  strong  bearing  with  the  weak? 
then  where  were  the  brother  of  low  degree? 
where  would  be  any  submitting  to  them  that 
are  set  over  others  in  the  Lord  1  which  all 
tend  to  the  preserving  unity  in  the  church, 
notwithstanding  the  different  measures,  and 
different  growths  of  the  members  thereof:  for 
as  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the 
prophets,  so  are  the  spirits  of  all  that  are  kept 
in  a  true  subjection  to  the  Spirit  of  life  in  them- 
selves,  kept  in  the  same  subjection  to  the  sense 
of  life  given  by  the  same  Spirit  in  the  church  ; 
and  by  this  means  we  come  to  know  the  one 
master  even  Christ,  and  have  no  room  for  other 
masters  in  the  matter  of  our  obedience  to 
God  :  and  while  every  one  keeps  in  this  true 
subjection,  the  sweet  concord  is  known,  and 
the  oil  is  not  only  upon  Aaron's  head,  but  it 
reacheth  the  skirts  of  his  garment  also;  and 
things  are  kept  sweet  and  savoury,  and  ye 
love  one  another  from  the  greatest  to  the  least 
m  sincerity,  and,  as  the  apostle  saith,  without 
dissimulation  :  and  this  love  excludes  all  whis- 
perings of  evil  things;  all  backbiting,  talebear- 
ing, grudgings,  and  murmurings;  and  keeps 
Friends'  minds  clean  one  towards  another, 
waiting  for  every  opportunity  to  do  each  other 
good,  and  to  preserve  each  other's  reputation; 
and  their  hearts  are  comforted  at  the  sight  of 
one  another ;  and  in  all  their  affairs,  both  re- 
lating to  the  church,  and  to  the  world,  they 
will  be  watchful  over  their  own  spirits,  and 
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keep  in  ihe  Lord's  power,  over  that  nature  and 
ground  in  themselves  thai  would  be  apt  to  take 
an  offence,  or  construe  any  word  or  action  to 
a  worse  sense  than  the  simplicity  thereof,  or 
the  intention  of  the  other  concerned  will 
allow  of. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  *'  The  Friemi." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 

Previous  to  leaving  Christiania,  Thomas 
Shillitoe  believed  it  required  of  him  to  make  an 
effort  to  revive  the  two  months'  meeting  for  dis- 
cipline, which,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
members  there  and  oiher  causes,  had  for  some 
lime  been  discontinued.  It  was  accordingly 
held,  and  an  agreeable  account  received  from 
the  two  months'  meeting  of  Stavanger.  A 
part  of  the  book  of  discipline  having  been 
printed  in  the  Danish  language,  they  were  fur- 
nished with  it,  and  copies  also  given  to  persons 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  government. 
One  of  these  afterwards  conversing  with  Tho- 
mas Shillitoe  respecting  it,  remarked,  "  I  think 
the  members  of  your  Society  are  highly  privi- 
leged ;  for  if  I  happen  to  do  wrong,  I  have  no 
one  who  will  come  and  act  the  kind  part  to 
me,  by  informing  me  of  it,  and  giving  me  suit- 
able  advice  on  the  occasion,  as  is  the  case 
with  you  and  your  members.  I  admire  the 
advantages  your  members  enjoy.  It  would  be 
a  happy  world  if  all  mankind  were  of  your 
Society  ;  for  if  I  do  wrong,  people  will  laugh 
at  my  faults,  instead  of  helping  me  to  amend 
my  ways." 

On  reaching  Stavanger,  Thomas  Shillitoe 
attended  their  several  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
account,  viz. : 

"Fifth-day.  Attended  the  usual  meeting 
for  worship  of  Friends  at  this  place.  Most  of 
their  members,  and  many  strangers,  gave  their 
altendance.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a 
solid-countenanced  man,  unknown  to  Friends, 
stood  up,  under  much  apparent  exercise  of 
mind,  and  expressed  himself  in  a  feeling  man- 
ner, which  produced  a  solemnity  over  the 
meeting.  We  afterwards  learned,  that  a  per- 
son, who  was  at  the  meeting  I  had  at  Chris- 
tiansand,  had  written  an  account  of  that-meet- 
ing to  some  of  his  Friends  at  Stavanger, 
which  had  brought  this  and  other  persons  to 
the  meeting  that  day. 

"  At  the  close  of  their  meeting  for  worship, 
their  two  months'  meeting  for  discipline  was 
held.  The  laws  of  this  country  require  all, 
without  distinction  of  sect,  to  render  an  ac- 
count, to  persons  appointed  by  government,  of 
.all  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  that  tak§ 
place  in  each  parish  ;  which  requisition  Friends 
here  had  not  complied  with,  whereby  they  had 
brought  themselves  under  difficulty.  As  I  had 
been  informed,  by  some  in  authority,  that  this 
omission,  on  the  part  of  Friends  here,  was 
deemed  obstinacy  and  opposition  to  the  orders 
of  government,  and  as  I  could  see  no  ground 
for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  Friends,  I  drew  up  the  fol- 
lowing minute,  and  had  it  translated  for  the 


approval  of  the  two  months'  meeting,  to  be- 
come a  standing  minute  on  their  minute-book, 
and  be  the  first  minute  always  read,  to  be  re- 
plied to  by  Friends  who  should  be  appointed 
to  receive  these  accounts,  and  hand  them  to 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  government  to 
receive  this  information. 

"  '  Are  there  two  or  more  Friends  appointed 
in  this  two  months'  meeting,  to  see  that  due 
notice  is  timely  given  to  those  appointed  by 
the  government  to  receive  the  same,,  when 
marriages,  births,  or  deaths  have  taken  place? 
Has  any  case  occurred  since  last  meeting?  and 
has  it,  or  have  they  (if  more  than  one),  been 
attended  to?'  Which  minute,  being  approved, 
was  entered  on  their  two  months'  meeting- 
book  accordingly. 

"  Feeling  constrained  to  labour  with  Friends 
here  to  bring  about  a  better  observance  of  true 
Gospel  order  amongst  them,  I  recommended 
that  when  they  discovered  that  any  of  their 
members,  or  those  who  were  constant  attenders 
of  their  meetings,  walked  disorderly,  or  heard 
reports  of  them  to  their  disadvantage,  they 
should  labour  with  them  in  private,  as  being 
the  way  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  true  peace  ;  and  that  they 
should  be  especially  careful  how  they  judged 
those  of  other  religious  Societies,  or  meddled 
with  them,  relative  to  their  religious  rites  and 
ceremonjes,  unless  they  were  well  assured  in 
their  own  minds  that  necessity  was  laid  upon 
them  so  to  do. 

"  Also,  to  avoid  a  too  familiar  intercourse 
with  those  of  other  religious  professions  ;  but 
to  keep  in  view,  that  Israel  (of  old)  was  to 
dwell  alone;  because,  if  we  run  into  the  way 
of  temptation,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  our 
natural  inclination,  let  it  be  in  whatsoever  way 
or  manner  it  may,  we  cannot  expect  to  receive 
that  Divine  support  and  protection  essential  to 
our  escaping  ihe  danger  we  thus  willingly  ex- 
pose ourselves  to.  I  felt  thankful  in  believing 
these  remarks,  from  observations  they  produc- 
ed, were  seasonable  and  well  received."  P. 
354-5. 

While  at  Christiania  he  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  State  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  department,  in  relation  to  a 
difficulty  which  a  Friend  of  Siavanger  had 
been  brought  into  on  the  following  account. 
The  laws  of  the  country  required  that  all  de- 
ceased persons  should  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  priest,  in 
order  to  secure  the  fees  arising  therefrom. 
Friends  could  not  conscientiously  comply  with 
this  requirement,  both  because  it  was  support- 
ing a  hireling  ministry,  and  also  encouraging 
a  superstitious  notion  respecting  the  pretended 
holiness  of  the  so-called  consecrated  ground. 
They  therefore  interred  their  dead  in  a  field 
belonging  to  a  Friend,  until  a  suitable  burial- 
ground  was  procured  and  inclosed.  In  cqn- 
sequence  of  this,  Elias  Eliaseii  Tasted  was 
brought  under  legal  process  for  having  two  of 
his  children  buried  in  ground  which  had  not 
undergone  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  and 
was  sentenced  to  pay  five  specie  dollars  per 
day  until  he  should  have  his  children  dug  up 
and  re-inter  them  in  the  consecrated  ground 
with  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  State 
Church,  so  called.  | 


The  Counsellor  of  State  gave  Thomas  Shil- 
litoe a  full  and  friendly  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  prosecution  against  E.  E.  Tasted,  and 
when  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  king,  he  entirely 
acquitted  the  Friend. 

The  following  letter  was  elicited  by  the 
above  circumstances,  viz.  : 

"From  the  Bishop  Sorensen,  of  Christian- 
sand,  to  the  constituted  Dean  of  Stavanger. 

"  In  a  letter,  26th  of  last  month,  the  Church 
department  has  informed  me  that  it  has  written 
to  fhe  chief  lieutenant  of  Stavanger  county, 
ihat  Elias  Eliasen  Tasted  is  to  be  prosecuted 
by  law  for  having  caused  a  man  to  be  buried 
in  the  same  manner  as  he,  some  time  ago,  did 
with  two  deceased  children,  and  for  which  he 
already  is  prosecuted  ;  and  also  required  me, 
on  account  of  the  specification  from  Elias  Tas- 
ted, containing  the  names  of  those  Quakers 
who  live  in  and  about  Stavanger  county,  to. 
ask  those  persons,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
specification,  if  they  belong  to  the  before-men- 
tioned sect;  and  then,  if  the  answer  be  con- 
firmed, to  demand  of  them  a  certificate  or  tes- 
timony, that  they,  by  any  true  Quaker  Socie- 
ty, are  acknowledged  or  admitted  as  Quakers. 
Each  of  those  persons  who  profess  themselves 
as  Quakers,  must,  besides,  be  told,  that  he, 
without  such  certificate,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
live  in  this  country  or  kingdom  in  quality  of  a 
Quaker ;  and  that,  even  if  he  has  the  said  cer- 
tificate, he  must,  if  he  intends  to  live  here,  pur- 
suant with  the  rescript  of  the  5th  of  - March, 
1754,  seek  for  allowance,  by  sending  his 
humble  petition,  for  this  purpose,  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  king ;  which,  according  to  what  there, 
in  a  like  case,  is  determined,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed graciously  to  be  granted  or  permitted,  un- 
less they  bind  themselves  not  to  make  prose- 
lytes, and  from  admitting  new  members,  as 
also  to  pay  taxes  and  duties  as  other  subjects 
or  bergers  of  the  state. 

"  1822.  C.  Sohensen." 

In  his  interview  with  the  constituted  autho- 
rities at  Stavanger,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
ecclesiastical  officers,  he  found  they  evinced  a 
kind  disposition  towards  Friends,  but  laid 
great  stress  on  their  being  duly  recognized  by 
the  Society  in  England.  He  showed  them 
some  of  the  epistles  addressed  by  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  London  to  the  professors  with 
them  in  Norway,  and  also  the  discipline  which 
had  been  prepared  and  printed  for  their  use, 
which  appeared  to  give  satisfaction.  He  makes 
the  following  remark  in  his  journal,  viz. : 

"  Accompanied  by  my  young  friend,  I  made 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  clergy,  who  manifested  a 
good  degree  of  concern  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Lord's  cause,  and  a  desire  that  Friends 
here  should  be  careful  in  keeping  their  proper 
places  amongst  the  people.  He  also  expressed 
the  high  esteem  he  had  for  our  religious  So- 
ciety,  and  his  desire  that  tenderness  should  be 
manifested  towards  Friends  respecting  their 
principles,  if  they  could  produce  testimonials, 
from  Friends  in  England,  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  same  religious  body."    P.  357. 

During  his  stay  at  Stavanger  he  had  some 
favoured  opportunities  with  the  liule  company 
who  assembled  there,  and  the  Lord's  work  in 
the  hearts  of  some  appears  to  have  been  afresh 
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bcsjun.  The  following  account  will  be  lead 
with  interest,  viz. : 

"Previously  to  my  departure,  I  received  a 
visit  Jroni  two  young  persons,  who  have,  ol 
late,  become  diligent  aiienders  of  Friends' 
meetings  here;  respecting  whom,  a  comlort- 
able  hope  w  as  raised  in  my  mind,  that  if  they 
hold  on  their  way  as  ihey  have  be«un,  they 
will  add  strength  to  this  meeting.  They  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  young 
woman  had  been  a  diligent  attender  of  her  own 
place  of  worship,  but  afterwards  absenting 
herself  for  a  considerable  time,  the  priest  sent 
for  her,  and  inquired  if  she  had  anything 
against  him  that  was  the  cause  ol  it ;  she  said 
she  had,  and  told  him  she  had  attended  the 
burial  of  a  man,  who  was  well  known  to  be 
an  irreligious,  immoral  character;  that,  in  a 
sermon  he  preached  at  the  grave,  he  endea- 
voured to  set  him  forth  to  the  hearers  as  a 
man  of  good  conduct,  one  who  had  walked 
Rlttongst  men  as  uprightly  as  the  patriarch 
Jacob  did;  that  she  durst  no  longer  sit  under 
his  preaching;  that,  for  some  time,  she  spent 
her  First-days  at  home,  until  her  rnind  was 
divinely  turned  towards  the  meeting  of  Friends. 
At  first,  she  met  with  gteat  opposition  from 
her  brother ;  but,  in  time,  her  steady  conduct 
so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  has  be- 
come her  steady  companion  in  attending 
Friends'  meetings.  They  appeared  to  be 
coming  very  near  to  that  principle  of  light  and 
life,  which,  if  fully  yielded  to,  they  would  be- 
some  true  way-marks  to  others,  and  be  made 
instruments  in  the  Divine  hand,  of  increasing 
his  meeting." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

JACOB  LIN  D  LEY. 

(Continuation  of  "  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

On  the  6th  of  the  Eighth  month,  Jacob 
iindley  thus  wrote  :  "  L  ist  night  the  mosqui- 
)es  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  ex- 
2rienced.    Universal  complaint  was  murmur- 
i  through  the  camp  this  morning,  by  both 
Duse,  tent,  and  ship  lodgers;  by  which  it 
ipeared  the  attack  was  geneial.    This  con- 
med  an  account  I  heard  in  this  country,  of 
fortification  being  erected  in  New  Spain  in 
e  forepart  of  the  year,  which,  On  account  of 
e  incredible  number  of  these  insects  which 
fested  it,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  aban- 
n." 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  similar  event  having 
<en  place  in  the  early  settlement  of  New 
rsey.  At  the  mouth  of  Salem  Creek,  a  fort 
is  built,  intended  by  its  cannon  to  command 
:  Delaware, — but  during  the  summer  and 
I  succeeding  its  erection,  the  garrison  were 

I sharply  attacked  by  these  winged  assailants, 
t  at  last  worn  out  by  daily  buzzings  and 
;hlly  bitings,  their  courage  and  endurance 
ed,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  unequal 
nbat.  Doubtless  Jacob  Lindley  and  com- 
iiions  had  never  known  insects  so  trouble- 
ne,  so  sleep-dispelling,  as  those  that  fed  on 
in  that  night.  The  mosquitoes  and  sand- 
Is  of  the  northern  lakes  are  noted  to  this 


day,  for  the  keenness  of  their  bite  ;  and  much 
of  the  charm  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  shores  of  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior, 
are  lost  to  the  poor  visiter  from  climes  less 
swarming  with  such  blood-seeking,  pain-inflict- 
ing inhabitants.  How  much  the  outward 
comfort  of  man  depends  upon  the  minute 
things  in  creation  ! 

On  the  same  day  (the  6th),  whilst  the 
Friends  were  sitting  in  the  parlour  at  a  sump- 
tuous dinner, — and  some  of  the  English  offi- 
cers and  others  present  were  drinking  wine, 
and  indulging  in  merriment, — "  the  awful  lan- 
guage of  mortality"  was  uttered  in  the  kitchen. 
A  poor,  emaciated  Pawnee  slave  named  Toby, 
was  passing  through  the  last  struggles  of  his 
earthly  existence,  and  the  bands  of  life  were 
breaking  one  by  one.  Jacob  says,  "Our  be- 
loved Friend  Joseph"  Moote  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments,  travailing  with  him  in  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  1  trust,  to  the  staying  of  his 
mind  in  the  solemn  period."  Such  tender 
commiseration  for  a  poor  slave,  was  not  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  men  of  war,  and  their  con- 
vivial guests  assembled, — and,  peihaps,  was 
scarcely  understood  by  them.  Jacob  tells  us, 
that  some  of  them  tieated  this  last  painful  con- 
flict and  momentous  change  taking  place  in 
the  same  house,  "  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  only  a  caterpillar  had  been  bruised.  Af-. 
ter  dinner,  I  retired  about  thirty  perches  into 
a  garden,  where  the  loud  peals  of  laughter 
which  could  easily  have  been  heard  half  a 
mile,  were  truly  distressing."  Jacob  had  not 
learned  so  to  wrap  himself  up  in  the  cloak  of 
selfishness,  as  to  keep  out  sympathy  with  the 
sickness,  the  sufferings,  the  wrongs  of  others. 
Participating,  through  regeneration,  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  Divine  Master,  he  in  measure  par- 
took of  the  afflictions  which  pressed  upon  those 
around  him,— and  he  could  not  but  be  bowed 
in  awful  prostration  of  feeling,  whilst  a  poor 
brother  worm  of  the  dust, — yet  an  immortal 
spirit, — was  passing  into  a  state  of  eternal 
wretchedness  and  anguish  unutterable, — or 
through  the  mercy  of  God  In  Christ  Jesus, 
was  being  translated  into  unspeakable,  never- 
ending  blessedness.  He  could  not  forbear  re- 
monstrating with  one  of  the  British  officers, 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
acting  on  this  solemn  occasion.  The  answer 
he  received  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  cold  sel- 
fishness of  the  human  heart,  where  grace  is 
not  at  work,  and  where  the  tender,  natural 
feelings  have  been  torpified  by  a  brutalizing, 
heart-hardening  profession.  Thus  spoke  the 
man  of  war  :  "  One  of  my  brother  officers, 
whom  I  loved  dear  as  my  life,  was  departing 
lately  ;  I  went  to  him  and  bid  him  farewell. 
'  Poor  fellow,  God  help  you  :'  and  returned  to 
drink  wine." 

The  Pawnee  slave  being  liberated  by  death 
from  his  captivity  and  earthly  sufferings,  the 
body  left  behind  was  to  be  got  out  of  sight  as 
soon  as  possible.  Jacob  says,  "A  few  boards 
being  nailed  together,  about  sunset  of  the  same 
clay,  the  corpse  was  put  in,  and  attended  to  the 
grave  on  the  river  bank  by  about  sixty  per- 
sons, including  Indians  and  negroes.  Joseph 
Moore  preached  his  funeral  sermon, — and 
there  was  an  end  of  poor  Toby's  pilgrimage." 

It  now  became  pretty  evident  to  Friends 


that  a  satisfactory  treaty  could  not  at  this  lime 
be  concluded  with  the  Indians,  who  had  doubt- 
less had  injudicious  advisers.  There  were 
many  things  about  the  place  where  Jacob  and 
his  companions  were,  calculated  to  try  the 
feelings  of  all  true  lovers  of  the  human  race. 
So  much  gross  wickedness  of  all  kinds  amongst 
the  whites, — so  much  drunkenness  amongst 
the  Indians, — and  so  many  things  which  seem- 
ed to  indicate  a  likelihood  of  war,  with  all  its 
scenes  of  blood  and  misery.  Add  to  this,  the 
place  was  becoming  unhealthy.  A  number 
of  the  Indians  died,  and  several  of  the  Friends 
were  quite  unwell.  On  the  16th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  Jacob  made  this  note  in  his  journal : 

"  My  mind  much  tossed, — looking  towards 
home, — then  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.*  I  took 
a  walk  down  the  river,  where  I  erected  a  seat 
under  the  spreading  boughs  of  a  buttonwood, 
of  whose  branches  and  broad  leaves  I  made  a 
carpet,  and  sat  myself  down  in  the  native 
splendour  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the 
land.  I  contemplated  the  tranquil  abode  of 
our  first  parents  in  the  garden,  and  felt  happy 
for  a  moment,  succeeded  by  reflection  on  Jo- 
nah's gourd.  I  felt  a  necessity  to  breathe  for 
the  approach  of  that  peaceful  and  blessed  day, 
when  every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid." 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  he  made 
the  above  note,  two  Wyandots  brought  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Indians,  which  designated  the 
Ohio  river  as  the  boundary  between  them  and 
the  whites.  This  demand  was  supposed  to 
have  been  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  En<j- 
lish  who  were  in  attendance.  The  Indians  at 
several  different  treaties  had  conveyed  portions 
of  land  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  United  States, 
and  many  settlements  had  already  been  made 
thereon.  This  of  course,  the  advisers  of  the 
Indians  must  have  known  would  prevent  the 
United  States  accepting  the  Indian  proposition. 
On  them  .  lay,  therefore,  in  part  at  least,  the 
responsibility  of  the  blood  spilled,  the  devasta- 
tions committed  in  the  consequent  war,  when 
Wayne  ravaged  the  Indian  country,  burned 
up  their  villages,  and  destroyed  their  crops. 

On  the  17th,  the  Friends  and  some  of  the 
United  States  commissioners  and  officers  went 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Fort  Erie.  Jacob 
says,  "  My  mind  felt  sorrowful  in  reflecting 
on  the  important  subject  of  our  journey.  On 
turning  my  mind  to  consider  if  we  had  omitted 
anything  we  might  have  done,  or  that  might 
be  done,  nothing  appeared  to  give  uneasiness, 
[."therefore  rested  satisfied  in  leaving  it  to  the 
Lord,  who  judgeth  righteously  ;  and  with  joy 
turned  my  eye  homeward,  willing  to  leave  a 
settlement  so  greatly  dissipated  with  every 
species  of  iniquity,  that  they  appear  to  live 
almost  without  law,  morality,  or  religion." 

Af  Fort  Erie  the  Friends  separated.  Wil- 
liam Savery  and  William  Hartshorne  returned 
with  the  United  Slates  Commissioner  Lincoln, 
intending  to  travel  as  much  as  they  could  by 
water.  John  Elliott,  John  Parrish,  Joseph 
Moore,  and  Jacob  Lindley,  came  home  on 
horseback.  On  the  1st  of  the  Ninth  month, 
being  in  the  west  end  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Jacob  wrote  :  "  A  little  after  sunset,  we 
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turned  out  our  horses  at  the  east  end  of  the 
great  plains,  kindled  a  fire  and  began  to  model 
a  tent  ;  when  sable  clouds  obscured  the  azure 
sky  and  made  an  awful  appearance,  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  tremendous  peals  of 
thunder,  boisterous  wind,  and  heavy  rain. 
Many  trees  were  blown  down.  We  stood  ex- 
posed to  ihe  vehemence  of  the  elements  with- 
out any  shelter,  not  daring  to  stand  by  trees 
for  fear  of  lightning.  It  lasted  nearly  three 
hours,  then  cleared  away." 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  it  is  believed,  that 
the  following  incident  occurred.  John  Elliott 
who  was  a  remarkably  innocent-minded  man, 
and  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  express- 
ed some  uneasiness  at  the  danger  they  were 
in,  as  the  lightning  was  flashing  so  sharply 
about  them.  "  Never  mind,  John,"  Jacob 
said,  "  if  thou  art  struck,  thou  wilt  go  right 
straight  to  heaven  ?" 

Jacob  thus  finishes  his  description  of  the 
scene:  "After  this  dreadful  storm  was  over, 
we  renewed  our  fire,  which  was  almost  extin- 
guished by  the  rain, — lay  down  on  the  wet 
ground  in  our  wet  clothes, — :contemplated  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  our  spangled  canopy,  and 
rested  some." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  CALL. 

"  They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 

Children,  listen  to  the  call, 
Little  children,  one  and  all; 
Jesus  calls  thee,  come  away, 
Seek  the  strait,  the  narrow  way. 

Blessed  Jesus  !  He,  who  died, 
Scourged,  reviled,  and  crucified  ; 
Jesus  drank  the  cup  for  thee, 
Hear  his  message — turn  and  flee. 

Look,  and  see  the  crown  of  thorn, 
Who  but  Jesus  such  hath  worn  ? 
See  His  feet,  His  hands,  His  side, 
The  Lord  of  Life  thus  crucified. 

Children,  Jesus  died  for  me, 
Children,  Jesus  died  for  thee; 
'Tis  our  sins  the  Lord  hath  slain, 
Shall  his  death  be  all  in  vain  ? 

Seek  Him — they  that  seek  shall  find, 
Seek  Him  with  an  earnest  mind, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  undefiled, 
Waits  to  bless  the  humble  child. 

Seek  Him,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
Haste  thee  to  the  open  gate ; 
Earthly  honours  all  are  dross, 
Seek  the  shelter  of  the  cross. 


Moulds  in  Sand  for  Iron  Founding. — An 
ingenious  machinist  of  Washington,  C.  War- 
ner, has  just  matured  a  singularly  contrived 
machine  for  making  moulds  in  sand  for  iron- 
founding.  We  learn  from  the  Republic  that 
the  sand  that  is  fed  into  a  hopper,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  grist-mill,  is  carried  through  various 
processes,  and  finally  brings  out  the  perfect 
matrix  of  any  model  applied.  It  is  not  only 
applied  to  iron-tubes,  or  other  long  and  slender 
objects,  but  is  susceptible  of  being  applied  to 
the  production  of  moulds  of  other  forms.  An- 
other invention  by  the  same  person,  consisls 
of  a  new  mode  of  connecting  iron  pipes,  which 


greatly  facilitates  the  laying  them,  and  in 
such  manner  that  they  may  be  readily  remov- 
ed, joint  by  joint,  without  disturbing  the  ad- 
joining sections,  when  change  or  repair  is 
necessary. 


Female  Enterprise  in  India. — In  Bansbe- 
ria,  Bengal,  the  wife  of  a  devoted  native  cate- 
chist,  connected  wilh  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  has  established  a  school  of  her 
own,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  her 
countrywomen.  Such  an  institution  has  never 
before  existed  in  that  region,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly almost  a  solitary  instance  of  a  native  Ben- 
gali woman,  who  has  energy  and  zeal  enough 
to  impel  her  to  such  an  enterprise.  It  has, 
thus  far,  been  eminently  successful. 


Bottle  Expenses. — The  value  of  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors  consumed  in  England,  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  is  not  less  than  sixty-five  millions  of 
pounds,  which  is  not  , far  from  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  !  In  addition  to  this,  it  was 
estimated  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  few  years  since,  that  habits  of 
drinking  occasion  a  loss  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  of  one  million  for  every  six  millions 
produced.  But  taking  the  loss  at  only  one 
million  in  ten,  it  cannot,  at  present,  be  less 
than  fifty  millions.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  as  the  annual  cost  of  the  drinking 
system — a  sum  which,  in  cart-loads  of  a  ton 
weight  of  gold  coin  in  each,  would  require 
1800  horses  to  draw  it,  forming  a  train,  in 
single  file,  more  than  six  miles  long  ! — Temp. 
Paper. 


The  Cherokee  Council  now  in  session,  have 
passed  a  law  reducing  the  pay  of  ail  National 
officers  one  half.  By  this  means  they  expect 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  seven  years. 
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In  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  of  6th  instant 
is  published  an  official  table  in  relation  to  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Trade,  embracing  all  (he  lo- 
calities of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  mines  at 
present  in  operation.  Its  length  precludes  our 
insertion  of  it  in  full,  but  the  following  sum- 
mary of  its  contents,  which  is  given  in  the 
same  paper,  will  doubtless  afford  gratifying 
information  to  our  readers  generally  : — 

"  It  gives  the  shipments  of  coal  annually, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820 
to  1850  inclusive.  The  total  supply  of.  coal 
sent  to  market  in  1850,  amounts  to  3,371,202 
tons,  against  3,235,777  tons  in  1849,  showing 
an  increase  (notwithstanding  all  the  suspen- 
sions and  injuries  done  the  canals)  of  135,425 
tons.  The  total  supply,  3,371,202  tons, 
at  $4  50  per  ton,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  $15,170,000.  It  is  estimated,  that  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  will  be  sent  forward  this 
year.    The  progress  of  this  trade  has  in- 


deed been  extraordinary.  In  1820,  thirt; 
years  ago,  the  total  supply  was  only  365  tons 
Ten  years  thereafter,  in  1830,  it  had  increase 
to  174,734  tons.  In  1840,  the  tolal  suppl, 
amounted  867,045  tons,  and  in  1850,  the  ag 
gregate  was  3,371,202  tons.  Since  1820,  th 
total  amount  brought  to  market  may  be  state* 
at  29,030,092  tons.  And  yet,  we  may  fair! 
infer  that  the  trade  is  merely  in  its  infancy 
The  increase  in  the  time  to  come,  will  far  out 
strip  everything  of  the  past.  Nay,  the  probn 
bility  is,  that  before  many  years,  the  presen 
means  of  communication  and  transportatio 
will  be  found  inadequate,  and  other  facilitie 
of  the  kind  will  of  necessity  be  provided.  Th 
consumption  is  increasing  with  the  utmos 
rapidity." 

The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  witl 
Soup  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Greei 
street  near  Pine,  for  the  delivery  of  soup  t 
the  necessitous  every  day  (the  First  excepted' 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  1  o'clock.  Con 
tributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  th 
committee  in  attendance,  or  by  the  Treasi 
rer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  South  FourL 
street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ann  Brown,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  fror 
M.  B.  Ladd,  Va.,  $2,  vol.  24  ;  from  A.  Garretson,  ag'; 
for  S.  J.  Edgerton,  $2,  vol.  24,  for  James  Crew,  ¥< 
vol.  24  ;  from  N.  P.  Hall,  agent,  O.,  for  J.  C.  Hill,  $i 
vol.  24,  for  H.  Lupton,  §2,  vol.  23,  for  Nathan  Hal 
$2,  vol.  24;  from  Thomas  Siveter,  Iowa,  $1,  toll 
vol.  24;  from  Emmor  Reeve,  N.  J.,  $5. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettli 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellil 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Cites 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  NorJ 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  streej 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  streej 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  an 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  n| 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Soul 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arl 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street.  I 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.m 
William  Hilles,  Frankford.  James  ThoJ 
Frankford.  William  Thomas,  No.  242  1 
Fifth  street.  1 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worl 
ington.  I 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  EvaB 
No.  182  Arch  street.  I 

Steward. —  William  Birdsall.  I 

Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall.  I 

Married,  on  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends'  meetiH 
house,  Twelfth  street,  James  Wood  Tyson,  of  ljfl 
more,  to  Elizabeth  W.,  daughter  of  MordecaiH 

Dawson,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Eleventh  month,  after  a  li 
ering  illness  of  more  than  three  years'  duration,  J 
son  of  Joseph  Elkinton,  aged  nearly  17  years 
member  of  the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meetinl 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Susanna  Fj 

ergill,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Pi 
delphia.  1 
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For  "The  Friend." 

PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

Some  of  the  movements  and  revolutions  now 
ing  on  in  the  moral  and  civil  world  around 
,  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  a 
ople  who  were  raised  up  by  the  Divine  hand 
revive  and  support  before  mankind,  truths 
fich  had  in  great  measure  been  overlooked 
professors  of  the  Christian  name,  through 
oner  nioht  of  degeneracy  and  darkness.  Our 
lections  n  aurally  revert  to  the  sufferings  of 
;  early  Friends,  who  unflinchingly  main- 
ned  in  oil  their  purity  before  a  scoffing 
Deration,  the  very  principles  which,  though 
m  derided  and  condemned,  are  now  gaining 
le  advocates  among  the  nations;  who,  de- 
sing  it  may  be,  the  humble  but  upright 
jnders  of  our  Society,  are,  in  their  own  way, 
essing  after  them  in  pursuit  of  a  purer  faith 
d  practice. 

Amonn  the  signs  of  the  times  which  mani- 
H  this  advance  of  public  opinion  toward  some 
the  views  of  Friends,  and  with  reference  to 
;ir  world-wide  application,  perhaps  few  cir- 
mstances  which  have  occurred  of  late  years, 
strikingly  illustrate  the  fact,  as  the  "  Con- 
jsses  of  Peace,"  held  in  Brussels,  in  1848 ;  in 
ris,  in  1849  ;  and  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
ring  the  present  year  (1850).  The  writer 
nking  some  notice  thereof  in  the  pages  of 
The  Friend,"  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 

readers,  a  sketch  of  their  history  and  pro- 
■dings  is  thus  introduced,  compiled  chiefly 
m  articles  in  the  "  Advocate  of  Peace." 
It  may  be  premised,  that  from  an  early  pe- 
d  in  the  history  of  Peace  societies,  the  estab- 
hment  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  has  been  a 

ourite  scheme.  This  contemplates,  first,  a 
Convention  of  diplomatic  delegates  from  dif- 
ent  countries,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  code 

International  Law,  that  shall  be  binding  on 

the  parties  to  it  ;  and  next,  a  High  Court  of 
itions  to  interpret  that  law,  and  apply  it  for 
:  prevention  of  war,  and  the  amicable  adjust- 
:nlof  whatever  disputes  might  be  referred  to 
by  nations  in  controversy."    The  Conven- 


tions whoso  history  we  propose  to  trace,  may 
be  regarded  merely  as  incipient  movements  in 
the  plan,  and  only  contemplate  at  present,  the 
free  discussion  of  the  question  in  its  various 
bearings,  by  the  enlightened  minds  of  different 
countries,  until  the  scheme  shall  be  more  fully 
matured.  Meanwhile,  however,  their  efforts 
are  to  be  turned  towards  obviating  every  plea 
for  war,  by  encouraging  among  nations  medi- 
ation or  reference,  as  temporary  expedients  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differenced. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  efforts  of 
the  American  and  other  Peace  Societies,  a 
short  extract  from  the  Advocate  may  prove 
interesting. 

"The  cause  of  peace  started  with  the  ele- 
mentary idea  of  superseding  ivar  by  rational, 
peaceful  substitutes.  This  idea  was  at  first 
sufficiently  vague  ;  but  even  our  English  co- 
workers, who  used,  till  very  recently,  to  be- 
slow  much  more  attention  than  we  had  done 
in  America,  on  the  principles  of  peace,  and 
less  on  substitutes  for  war,  nevertheless  declar- 
ed, more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations  for  the  amicable  adjustment 
of  international  difficulties,  was  the  ultimatum 
of  all  plans  and  efforts  in  this  cause.  One  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  the  American  Peace  Socie- 
ty, after  its  organization  in  May,  1828,  was  to 
offer  a  premium,  first  of  -$30,  and  then  of  $50, 
for  the  best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 
This  drew  from  a  mind  eminently  prolific  of 
practical  expedients  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  the 
late  William  Ladd,  a  brief,  but  lucid  and 
popular  pamphlet,  a  model  for  nearly  every 
thing  that  has  since  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  short  time  after,  a  premium  of  $250 
was  offered  for  a  similar  work;  and  this  was 
increased  first  to  $500,  and  finally  to  $1000  ; 
in  response  to  which  more  than  forty  writers 
competed  for  the  prize,  and  five  of  the  best 
essays,  with  a  supplementary  one  from  Mr. 
Ladd,  worth  more  for  practical  purposes  than 
all  the  rest  put  together,  were,  in  1840,  pub- 
lished under  his  supervision,  in  a  large  and 
splendid  volume.  Meanwhile,  our  periodical 
teemed,  year  after  year,  with  articles  on  the 
same  subject,  and  our  Society  at  length  em- 
bodied the  substance  of  all  that  had  been  writ- 
ten on  substitutes  for  war,  in  three  condensed 
tracts,  which  have  since  been  the  chief  store- 
house of  facts  and  arguments  on  this  topic." 

Passing  over  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
American  Peace  Societies,  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
tensive plan  which  had  been  proposed,  we  may 
note  as  the  first  international  convention  on 
the  subject,  that  held  in  the  Sixth  month,  184.1, 
in  London,  where  delegates  from  both  hemis- 
pheres to  the  number  of  some  three  hundred 
met,  and  after  continuing  its  sessions  four  days, 
came  substantially  to  the  same  conclusions 
with  those  since  held  on  the  Continent. 


In  1848,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  Congress 
in  Paris,  but  owing  to  the  commotions  and 
excitement  which  prevailed  in  that  capital, 
consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  trans- 
fer the  place  of  session  to  the  city  of  Brussels, 
where  about  three  hundred  delegates  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  mostly 
from  Great  Britain,  met  in  the  Ninth  month, 
under  very  favourable  circumstances. 

Given  at  some  length  in  the  Advocate,  is  a 
report  by  E.  Burritt,  of  this  meeting,  from 
which  we  gather,  that  the  "  Anglo-American 
deputation"  sent  forward  a  few  days  before 
the  meeting  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, were  introduced  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Belgium,  who  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  object  of  their  mission,  and  his  readiness 
to  serve  them  in  its  promotion  by  any  means 
in  his  power.  He  furnished  them  at  the  same 
time  with  letters  of  introduction  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Belgian 
Government, — Visschers, — who  subsequently 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Congress,  and  has 
shown  himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  cause. 
After  the  address  of  the  President  on  organiz- 
ing the  meeting,  and  the  "  reading  of  a  few 
letters  from  distinguished  persons  who  had 
been  invited  to  be  present,"  the  order  of  the 
day  called  up  the  first  essay,  tf  Upon  the 
iniquity,  inhumanity,  and  absurdity  of  war,  «g 
an  arbitrator  of  international  differences, 
written  by  Edmund  Fry,  and  read  in  French 
by  L-  A.  Chemarowzow,  of  London."  Several 
persons,  including  M.  Bouvet,  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  and  two  members  of  the 
British  Parliament,  then  addressed  the  assem- 
bly upon  the  evils  of  war,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend. 


Review  of  the 


Wealhw  for 
18)0. 


Twelfth  Month, 


Another  year  has  rolled  by  with  all  its 
cares  and  changes,  its  conflicts  and  excite- 
ments— groaning,  as  it  were,  beneath  a  load 
of  sin  and  iniquity,  and  reminding  us  forcibly 
of  our  onward  career — our  rapid  approach 
towards  the  end  of  all  things.  Would  it  not 
be  good  for  us  then,  before  entering  upon  a 
new  year,  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  events 
of  the  past.  What  blanks  have  been  made  in 
our  own  family  circles  !  How  many  of  our 
earlier  associates — friends  dear  to  our  memo- 
ry, who  a  little  while  ago  were  in  the  full 
vigour  of  health  and  life,  now  lie  numbered 
with  the  dead  !  And  how  frequently,  as  we 
have  stood  beside  the  grave  of  a  departed 
friend,  who  perhaps  had  been  cut  off  in  ths 
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prime  of  life,  bus  this  solemn  question  been 
presented  to  our  minds, 

"  Who  next  shall  drop  and  disappear  ?" 

As  we  thus  feel  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life, — as  the  certainty  of  the  final 
close  draws  nearer,  and  we  desire  to  lie  down 
in  peace  with  all,  what  a  consolation  it  would 
be,  if,  upon  reviewing  our  past  lives,  we  could 
see  no  errors  to  regret — no  sins  to  repent  of. 
But  alas  !  how  few  of  us  find  it  thus  !  Many 
are  the  faults,  both  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion, that  stand  arrayed  against  us!  We 
have,  perhaps,  engendered  animosities  in  the 
conflicts  of  life — have  wounded  the  feelings  of 
another  by  a  hasty  action  or  an  unkind  word, 
in  moments  of  unvvatchfulness, — or  it  may  be, 
have  not  been  attentive  to  our  convictions  of 
duty  in  maintaining  the  right,  and  opposing 
the  wrong. 

Who  would  not  gladly,  if  they  could,  recall 
the  time  thus  misspent,  and  apply  it  to  better 
purposes'?  But  the  deeds  have  been  commit- 
ted, and  the  time  is  past !  Let  us  then  resolve 
upon  a  different  course  in  future;  and  if  our 
minds  are  wisely  directed,  our  resolutions  will 
not  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  The  times  we 
live  in,  are,  truly,  times  of  excitement  and  un- 
settlement.  We  are  beset  with  temptations 
on  this  hand  and  on  that.  Truths  the  most 
sacred  are  assailed  on  every  side.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  continued  watchfulness  and  faith- 
fulness on  our  part,  lest  we  fall  by  the  way. 

The  temperature  and  weather  during  the 
Twelfth  month  were  very  variable — frequently 
and  suddenly  changing  from  mild  to  cold,  or 
from  stormy  to  clear.  We  have  had  but  little 
cold  weather  this  winter, — the  thermometer 
having  been  but  three  or  four  times  below  20°. 
Although  there  were  several  falls  of  snow,  the 
ground  was  not  entirely  covered  in  this  vici- 
nity till  the  31st,  and  even  then,  but  slightly. 
The  month  came  in  clear  and  beautiful,  with 
an  unusually  heavy  deposit  of  hoar-frost,  but 
towards  the  evening  of  the  1st,  the  sky  became 
overcast.  3rd.  Rained  smartly  from  9  to  11 
a.  m.,  after  which  it  was  very  damp  and  foggy. 
4th,  5th  and  6th,  Cloudy  or  foggy,  and  damp 
in  the  mornings,  and  wet  in  the  evenings. 
7th.  Rained  nearly  all  day  from  the  N.  E., — 
late  in  the  evening,  however,  the  wind  changed 
to  N.  W.,  and,  after  nearly  a  week's  rain,  log, 
and  mud,  accompanied  with  a  temperature 
very  unlike  winter,  flfew  away  the  clouds, 
dried  up  the  mud,  and  paved  our  roads  rather 
roughly.  Pretty  constantly  cold  from  8th  to 
15th, — a  few  flakes  of  snow  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th.  Uth.  Clear  in  the  morning,  but 
soon  clouded  over,  and  about  noon,  rain  set 
in,  and  continued  till  towards  evening.  19th. 
Rained  moderately  from  10  a.  m.  till  night. 
22d.  Cloudy  in  the  morning  ;  snowed  freely 
from  1  to  2%  p.  m.,  then  a  commingled  shower 
of  rain  and  hail  fell  for  two  or  three  hours. 

A  remarkable  depression  in  the  barometer 
took  place  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 
At  3  o'clock  it  stood  at  28.45,  being  lower 
than  it  has  been  known  for  several  years  be- 
fore— 1.5  inch  lower  than  it  was  a  few  hours 
previously — a  sure  indication  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  violent  storm.    The  prediction 


was  soon  verified.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain 
set  in  about  this  time,  and  the  wind  suddenly 
veered  from  S.  E.  to  N.,  and  blew  a  gale, 
which  continued  without  much  abatement  till 
evening.  During  most  of  the  day  the  atmos- 
phere was  filled  with  snow,  driven  in  every 
direction  by  the  wind  ;  but  at  times  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  came  from  the  clouds 
or  the  ground.  This  storm  was  remarkable 
for  its  extent,  having  reached  from  Montreal 
on  the  north,  to  Washington  on  the  south  ; 
and  from  Halifax  on  the  east,  to  Lake  Erie  on 
the  west;  in  some  places  only  wind,  while  in 
others,  it  was  accompanied  with  severe  cold 
and  a  considerable  fall  of  snow. 

About  11  a.  m.  on  31st  it  commenced  snow- 
ing,  and  continued  till  nearly  night;  about  '2\ 


Instinct  in  a  Bird. — Once  while  travelling 
in  Tennessee,  Wilson  was  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  habits  of  the  pennaled 
grouse  are  adapted  to  its  residence  on  dry, 
sandy  plains.  One  of  them  was  kept  there  in 
a  cage,  having  been  caught  alive  in  a  trap.  It 
was  observed  the  bird  never  drank,  and  seem- 
ed rather  to  avoid  the  water  ;  but  a  few  drops 
one  day  falling  upon  the  cage,  and  trickling 
down  the  bars,  the  bird  drank  with  great  dex- 
terity, and  an  eagerness  that  showed  she  was 
suffering  with  thirst.  The  experiment  was 
then  made  whether  she  would  drink  under 
other  circumstances ;  and  though  she  lived  en- 
tirely on  dry  Indian  corn,  the  cup  of  water  in 
the  cage  was  for  a  whole  week  untasted  and 
untouched  ;  but  the  moment  water  was  sprin- 
kled on  the  bars,  she  drank  as  eagerly  as 


inches  accumulated  on  the  ground,  being 
greatest  amount  at  any  one  time  this  seas 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for 
month,  was  from  54  on  the  12th,  to  12  on 
14th,  or  42°.  The  range  for  the  year,  l 
85°—  from  4  on  1st  of  First  month,  to  89 
the  5ih  of  Sevenih  month.  Mean  temperat 
for  the  month  from  sunrise  to  2  p.  m.  \ 
33^°,— for  the  year,  51i°.  Rain  fell  on 
days.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  sn 
during  the  month,  was  4.08  inches;  snow, 
inches  ;  during  the  year,  56  inches  of  rain,  i 
30i  of  snow.  The  average  quantity  of  r 
per  year,  for  the  last  six  years,  at  this  pla 
was  about  43  inches,  and  of  snow  about  24 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  First  mo.  1st,  1851. 


before.  It  occurred  to  him  at  once,  th? 
the  natural  haunts  of  the  bird,  the  only  wad 
could  procure  was  from  the  drops  of  i 
and  dew. 


Three  Millions  of  Mothers. — There  nr 
least  three  millions  of  mothers  in  the  Un 
States.  These  mothers,  aside  from  older  ( 
dren,  have,  it  is  supposed,  between  two 
three  hundred  thousand  infants  in  their  cha 
No  influence,  at  present,  can  reach  thes« 
fant  minds  but  that  of  a  mother.  These  m 
may  be  moulded  at  the  will  or  directior 
these  mothers.  If  this  army  of  mothers  sin 
combine  to  accomplish  any  given  object,  v 
might  they  not  do?  If  every  mother  sh< 
imitate  the  example  of  Hannah  of  old, 
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nsecrate  her  infant  to  the  service  of  the 
>rd,  what  could  withstand  such  a  moral  in- 
<ence  ?  And  yet  from  these  infants  are  10 
me  our  rulers,  our  judges,  our  ministers,  and 
uch  of  the  influence,  either  good  or  evil, 
tiich  is  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the  nation  ! 

For"Tli«  Friend." 

NIAGARA. 

Le:  not  the  reader  imagine  from  the  heading 

this  article,  that  some  one  more  pains-tak- 
g  than  wise,  has  undertaken  the  task,  alrea- 
'  so  often  attempted,  of  describing  the 
jescribable — of  portraying  the  beauty  and 
blimity  of  the  great  American  Cataract — the 
eat  Cataract  of  the  world.  So  much  has  been 
ritten  respecting  Niagara,  that  it  would  be  a 
nk  of  supererogation  to  attempt  a  new  de- 
ripiion.  Pen  and  ink  portraits,  though 
awn  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  convey,  at 
st,  but  an  imperfect  and  incorrect  impres- 
)n — much  exaggerated  in  some  particulars, 
id  below  the  reality  in  others — of  the  actual 
>pearance,  the  enrapturing  beauty,  and  the 
ve-inspiring  majesty  of  the  "  Sovereign  of  the 
I'orld  of  Floods." 

Hence,  to  those  who  visit  the  Falls  with 
ese  distorted  pictures  before  them,  the  first 
ew  is,  in  most  cases,  the  occasion  of  more 
•  less  disappointment.  But,  as,  when  we 
eet  with  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  virtue, 
>r  estimation  of  his  character  and  our  attaeh- 
ent  to  his  person,  increase  with  acquaint- 
ice,  so  the  visiter  at  Niagara,  if  he  has  come 
ither  with  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
ads,  whatever  may  be  the  first  impression, 
iat  his  appreciation  of  its  beauties,  and  his 
tachment  to  the  place,  increase  the  longer  he 
ngers  and  surveys.  But  it  was  not  my  iu- 
ntion  to  say  even  this  much  respecting  the 
ipearance  of  the  far-famed  Cataract,  and  its 
Tect  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The 
lief  object  of  this  communication  is  to  chro- 
:cle,  for  the  information  and  entertainment  of 
le  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  some  of  the 
langes  and  other  incidents  of  interest  that 
ave  recently  occurred  at  Niagara. 

Those  who  visited  the  Falls  during  the  past 
immer  will  remember  observing,  with  no 
ttle  interest  and  admitation,  a  canal-boat 
)Hged  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cataract. 
)oublless,  many,  in  common  with  the  writer 
f  these  lines,  supposed  upon  first  seeing  it, 
iat  the  boat  had  but  just  performed  the  peril- 
us  voyage  of  the  rapids,  and  that  in  a  short 
me,  a  few  hours  at  most,  it  would  make  the 
earful  plunge  into  the  watery  abyss  below, 
'or  see!  the  little  vessel  is  literally  "  trem- 
ling  on  the  brink  of  destruction,"  and  the 
wift  waters  are  rushing  wildly  past  on  either 
ide  and  beneath  it.  But  why  is  there  no 
ommotion  among  the  spectators  on  (he  banks  ? 
10  hurrying  of  the  multitude  from  the  village 
o  witness  the  unwonted  spectacle?  Upon  in- 
|uiry  (he  mystery  is  explained.  The  visiter 
earn*,  to  his  disappointment  and  surprise,  that 
he  boat  has  been  in  its  present  position,  with 
ts  broadside  to  the  edge  of  the  foam-enshroud- 
:d  precipice,  for  weeks  ;  and  that  it  probably 
vill  remain  there  until  carried  over  by  the  ice 
)f  the  coming  winter. 


About  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  month  this 
boat  broke  loose  from  its  moorings  at  Chippe- 
wa, two  miles  above  the  Falls,  and  floated 
rapidly  down  the  stream.  Three  or  four  men 
Were  on  board,  who  seeing  their  danger,  took 
to  the  water,  and  with  some  difficulty  reached 
the  Canada  shore.  The  boat  glided  swiftly 
down  the  rapids,  but,  in  consequence  of  ap- 
proaching the  precipice  at  a  point  where  the 
water  was  shallow,  it  grounded  on  the  rocks 
at  the  very  edge,  and  there  remained. 

It  has  not  unfrequenlly  happened,  that  boats 
smaller  than  this  have  been  drawn  into  the 
rapids  and  carried  over  the  Falls,  sometimes 
with  one  or  more  persons  in  them.  A  thrilling 
incident  of  this  kind,  but  which  was  happily 
attended  with  no  fatal  consequences,  occurred 
only  a  few  weeks  since.  It  is  related  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Montreal  Herald  neatly  as 
follows : 

"  Last  week  a  feat  of  heroic  daring-,  one 
that  deserves  more  than  a  passing  record,  was 
performed  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Near 
the  village  of  Chippewa  a  boat  with  a  little 
boy  in  it  was  seen  drifting  at  a  fearful  rate 
down  the  current,  just  above  where  the  swift 
waters  plunge  into  terrible  rapids.  Three 
young  men,  Joel  Lyons,  George  HofF,  and 
Daniel  Burnham,  leaped  into  a  boat  which  lay 
at  hand,  and  pulling  gallantly  out  into  the  tur- 
bulent stream,  caught  the  skiff  just  as  it  was 
sweeping  to  certain  destruction,  and  rescued 
from  it  the  little  mariner  almost  overcome 
with  terror.  The  skiff  quickly  disappeared, 
and  the  three  heroes,  with  consummate  judg- 
ment and  coolness,  pulled  diagonally  with  the 
current  for  the  shore,  which  they  reached  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  having  accomplished  a 
feat  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Niagara 
river — no  boat  having,  it  is  believed,  ever 
reached  and  returned  in  safety  from  a  point 
so  far  from  the  shore  and  so  near  the  rapids." 

In  a  few  instances  vessels  of  a  larger  de- 
scription have  by  accident  or  design  been  drift- 
ed down  the  rapids  and  carried  over  the  falls. 
The  following  account  of  these  incidents  is 
copied  wiih  but  little  alteration  from  one  of 
the  guide  books. 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1627,  notice  having 
been  given  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  Michi- 
gan, a  large  vessel  that  had  run  on  Lake  Erie, 
would  be  sent  over  the  falls,  thirty  thousand 
people,  it  was  supposed,  assembled  to  witness 
the  novel  spectacle.  Two  bears,  a  buffalo, 
two  racoons,  a  dog,  and  a  goose  were  put  on 
board.  The  bears  leaped  off  in  the  midst  of 
the  rapids,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
spectators,  reached  the  shoie  in  safety.  The 
others  went  over  and  perished.  The  Michi- 
gan, being  considerably  broken  in  the  rapids 
before  she  reached  the  precipice,  sunk  to  a 
level  with  the  surface,  and  went  over  near  the 
centre  of  the  horse-shoe  fall.  The  distance 
from  deck  to  keel  was  sixteen  feet ;  and  as  she 
did  not  appear  to  touch  the  bottom  for  eighty 
rods  before  she  went  over,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  water,  as  it  rolls  over  the  edge  of  the 
cataract,  is,  at  that  point,  at  least  twenty  feet 
deep. 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1829,  another  vessel, 
the  Superior,  was  advertised  to  be  sent  over. 
About  fifteen  thousand  people  are  said  to  have 


assembled  on  the  occasion.  This  vessel  lodg- 
ed in  the  rapids,  where  she  remained  several 
weeks,  and  finally  passed  over  the  falls  in  lha 
night. 

In  the  Eighth  month,  1823,  a  small  sloop, 
abandoned  by  the  men  through  fright,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  Creek,  was  blown 
with  all  her  sails  up,  so  far  across  the  river  as 
to  come  down  on  the  American  side  of  Goat 
Island  ;  and  being  broken  to  a  perfect  wreck 
in  the  rapids,  it  passed  under  the  bridge  which 
connects  the  islands  with  the  American  shore, 
and  was  carried  over  the  falls. 

On  the  night  of  Twelfth  month  29th,  1837, 
during  the  Canadian  disturbances,  the  steam- 
boat Caroline,  while  lying  at  Schlosser  land- 
ing, which  is  on  the  American  side  two  miles 
above  the  falls,  was  attacked  at  midnight  by  a 
party  of  Canadian  soldiers,  arid  one  person 
killed.  She  was  then  towed  out  into  the 
stream,  set  on  fire,  and  was  carried  over  the 
falls  by  the  current.  The  next  morning  no- 
thing was  to  be  found  of  her  except  a  small 
portion  of  the  wreck  thrown  upon  the  shore 
below.  The  history  of  this  boat  is  somewhat 
singular.  She  was  originally  built  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  was  from  thence  brought 
to  New  York,  from  thence  to  Albany,  and 
from  Albany  she  was  brought  through  the 
Erie  and  Oswego  canals  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
from  Lake  Ontario  through  the  VVelland  canal 
to  Chippewa,  C.  W.,  between  which  place  and 
Buffalo  she  plied  for  some  time  as  a  passage 
boat,  until  she  was  seized  by  the  collector  of 
Buffalo,  condemned,  and  sold  for  a  violation 
of  the  revenue  laws  ;  and  at  length  finished 
her  career  by  a  leap  down  the  awful  abyss  of  * 
Niagara. 

But  to  return  to  our  canal-boat,  which  we 
left  quietly  resting  on  the  brink  of  the  cataract. 
There  it  remained  until  the  17th  of  last  month. 
About  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
people  of  the  village  and  neighbourhood  "  were 
startled  by  a  loud  and  terrible  noise  resem- 
bling the  heavy  looming  of  artillery  in  quick 
succession."  It  was  found  that  a  mass  of 
rock  about  160  feet  in  length  by  4  in  width, 
forming  that  part  of  the  horse-shoe  fall  upon 
the  edge  of  which  the  canal-boat  had  so  long 
rested,  had  split  off  from  the  precipice,  and 
together  with  the  boat,  had  plunged  into  the 
gulf  below.  It  is  said  that  the  loss  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  rock  has  not  in  the  least  impaired 
the  appearance  of  the  falls,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  rather  added  to  the  scene.  The 
part  that  fell  overhung  the  path  along  which 
so  many  visiters — more  venturesome,  perhaps, 
than  wise — have  passed  in  the  celebrated  ex- 
pedition of  going  behind  the  sheet  to  "Termi- 
nation Rock."  It  was  therefore  a  favourable 
circumstance  that  the  fall  did  not  occur  in  the 
summer.  The  probability,  indeed,  is,  that  the 
winter's  frost  was  one  agent  in  occasioning  it ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  canal-boat,  by  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  the  water  and  ice,  contri- 
buted in  some  measure  to  the  dislodgment 
of  the  rocky  mass. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


A  French  physician  states  that  the  vapour 
bath  is  an  effectual  cure  for  hydrophobia. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  6th,  1851,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : 

Clerk. — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  John  M. 
Whitall.'joel  Cadbury,  Elihu  Roberts,  Josiah 
H.  Newbold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lip- 
pincoit,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderston, 
Francis  Bacon,  James  Kite,  Charles  J.  Allen. 

Annual  Report. 

To  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report : 

That  their  meetings  have  heen  regularly 
held  throughout  the  year,_  (except  in  the  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  months,  when  a  quorum  was 
not  present,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
a  number  of  Friends  from  the  city,)  and  from 
the  reports  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  they 
feel  warranted  in  informing  the  Association, 
that  the  order  of  the  schools  has  been  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars  in 
their  studies,  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

We  believe  the  schools  are  under  the  care 
of  competent  teachers,  who,  we  trust,  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

During  last  winter,  24  pairs  of  shoes  were 
9  furnished  to  the  more  destitute  of  the  scholars, 
at  a  cost  to  the  association  of  twenty-two  dol- 
lars and  thirty-two  cents. 

Nothing  of  striking  interest  appears  to  have 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  to  lay  befoie 
the  association. 

The  Managers  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  schools  as  efficient  as  possible,  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  and  entertain  the  hope, 
that  many  of  the  coloured  children  attending 
them  will  look  back  in  after  life,  with  lively 
satisfaction  and  gratitude,  to  the  care  extended 
to  them  by  this  association. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  Girls' 
School  d  uring  the  past  year,  has  been  53; 
admisMons  53,  re-admissions  12.  And  in  the 
Infant  Department  the  average  has  been  77  ; 
admissions  68,  re-admissions  2. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

John  M.  Whitall,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  26,  1850. 

Cowper's  Conversion. — At  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-two, Cowpei  's  ideas  of  religion  were  chang- 
ed from  the  gloom  of  terror  and  despair  to  the 
brightness  of  inward  joy  and  peace.  This 
juster  and  happier  view  of  evangelical  truth  is 
said  to  have  arisen  in  his  mind  while  he  was 
reading  the  third  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  words  that  rivetted  his 
attention  were  the  following  :—"  Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  lighleousness  for 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 


forbearance  of  God." — Rom.  iii.  25.  It  was 
to  this  passage  which  contains  so  lucid  an  ex- 
position of  the  Gospel  method  of  salvation, 
that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  poet  owed 
the  recovery  of  a  previously  disordered  intel- 
lect, and  the  removal  of  a  load  from  a  deeply 
oppressed  conscience  ;  he  saw  by  a  new  and 
powerful  perception,  how  sin  could  be  pardon- 
ed and  the  sinner  saved — that  the  way  ap- 
pointed of  God  was  through  the  great  propiti- 
ation and  sacrifice  upon  the  cross — that  faith 
lays  hold  of  the  promise,  and  thus  becomes 
the  instrument  of  conveying  pardon  and  peace 
to  the  soul. — Grirnshaw,s  Life  of  Cowper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of  "  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  136.) 

On  the  2nd  of  Ninth  month,  Jacob  de- 
scribes the  land  they  have  been  passing 
through.  "  Resumed  our  journey  through  a 
swampy,  dreary  wilderness,  for  above  twenty 
miles,  interspersed  with  some  ridges  of  very 
rich  land.  Passed  over  a  fine  stream  for 
water-works,  where  the  water  pitches  off  a 
limestone  rock,  six  or  seven  feet  at  once.  The 
banks  are  low  and  rich.  Some  time  after, 
passed  over  about  ten  miles  of  plains,  in  which 
is  a  curious  spring,  covering  an  acre  and  a 
half;  the  fall  from  it  is  rapid.  Then  passed 
through  an  Indian  village,  on  the  flats  of  the 
Genessee  river :  which  exceeds  any  land  I 
have  seen  for  richness  ;  the  grass,  pea-vines, 
and  thistles,  higher  than  a  man's  head  on 
horseback.  Thousands  of  acres  fit  for  mow- 
ing,— of  which  a  great  deal  is  cut,  and  makes 
excellent  fodder,  the  pods  and  peas  contribu- 
ting thereto."  That  night  they  lodged  at 
Berry's,  a  settlement  on  the  bank  of  the  Gen- 
essee. Of  this  place  he  says,  "  Here  many 
Indians  resort, — one  old  wotnan  [whose  age 
is]  supposed  to  exceed  one  hundred  years.  I 
admired  her  gray  head.  She  said  she  was 
always  kind  and  good,  and  always  against 
quarrels  ;  therefore  God  had  spared  her  to 
see  the  sun  a  long  time." 

The  Friends  passed  on  homewards,  some- 
times finding  accommodation  for  the  night  at 
settlements,  sometimes  stopping  at  deserted 
bark  cabins,  sometimes  laying  on  the  ground 
in  wet  clothes.  On  the  6th  they  intended  to 
have  reached  the  Block-house,  about  11  miles 
from  the  Tioga  river.  But  the  latter  part  of  the 
road  was  difficult,  and  evening  overlook  them. 
Jacob  says,  "The  night  proved  very  dark, 
and  the  pine  timber  so  high  and  shady,  that 
we  could  not  make  our  way.  After  alighting 
and  scrabbling  for  some  distance  through  mud, 
bushes,  &c,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  reaching  the  stage.  We  tied  the  horses 
to  the  bushes.  They  were  very  hungry,  as 
we  also  were  ourselves.  John  Parrish  struck 
fire,  which  with  much  difficulty  we  augmented 
into  a  blaze, — blundering  in  the  dark  for 
wood  ;-*-but  at  length  got  a  comfortable  fire. 
We  lay  down  in  our  wet  blankets  and  clothes  ; 
and  it  having  rained  most  of  the  preceding 
day,  the  ground  was  moist."  The  next  day 
•he  says,  "  Rose  early,  all  in  health."  About 


the  middle  of  the  Ninth  month  he  reached  rj 
home,  having  been  absent  about  four  mont" 
and  a  half. 

Mary  Armitt,  a  valuable  elder  of  Philadej 
phia  Monthly  Meeting,  was  an  aunt  to  JacJ 
Lindley's  wife,  and  for  her  many  estimalJ 
qualities,  was  much  beloved  and  respected  j 
their  family  circle.  Her  maiden  name*  w| 
Emlen.  She  was  born  in  the  year  1708,  at 
in  the  Eighth  month,  1728,  she  was  marriii 
to  that  sound  Friend  and  faithful  labourer 
many  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Met 
ing  appointments,  John  Armitt. 

Having  in  early  life  submitted  to  the  cro 
of  Christ,  she  was  qualified  for  usefulness 
the  church  in  her  comparatively  youth! 
days.  She  long  occupied  the  station  of  ove 
seer  with  faithfulness  and  dedication,  to  tl 
good  of  others,  and  doubtless  to  the  lastir 
benefit  of  her  own  soul.  She  was  introduce 
into  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  tl 
year  1748,  being  then  40  years  of  age;  ai 
during  the  rest  of  her  long  life,  being  83  yea 
old  at  the  lime  of  her  death,  she  conscienl 
ously  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  duties  devol 
ing  on  her  as  an  elder  in  the  church,  conceri 
ed  for  the  maintenance  of  pure  Gospel  mini 
try,  in  the  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  tl 
Truth.  She  was  exemplary  in  her  depoi 
ment,  weighty  in  her  spirit,  and  concerned 
dwell  in  an  inward  close  abiding  with  tl 
Root  of  Life.  Here  she  learned  to  know  tl 
voice  of  Truth, — to  receive  therefrom  a  ju 
judgment  of  the  offerings  made  by  way 
ministry, — and  a  true  qualification  to  admi 
ister  suitable  reproof,  counsel  or  encourag 
ment. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  179 
Mary  Armitt's  health  failed,  and  it  becar 
evident  that  her  close  was  drawing  near, 
letter  from  J.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  to  Jao 
Lindley,  giving  information  of  the  weakne 
of  their  aunt,  drew  forth  the  following  answe 
"  New  Garden,  11th  of  Second  mo.,  1791. 
"  Esteemed  Brother, — 

"  Thy  favour  by  J.  R.  came  to  hand  I 
day  after  its  date.  The  serious  contents  co 
cerning  our  dear  worthy  aunt's  weak  coiu 
lion  of  body,  occasioned  many  solemn  refle 
lions  respecting  her  critical  state,  and  our  ov 
certain  and  unremitting  progress  towards  t 
inexplicable  abyss  of  awful  wonder — ete 
nity  !  The  breathing  of  my  spirit  is,  that  \ 
may  be  also  ready,  as  I  do  assuredly  belie* 
is  the  happy  experience  of  our  justly  endes 
ed  and  truly  honourable  relation,  who,  I  ha 
often  thought,  approached  as  near  the  stale 
angelic  perfection  as  most  in  this  state  of  bein 
Her  life  of  strict  piety  and  unaffected  devotio 
in  such  a  proving  season,  must  be  a  suppo 
infinitely  beyond  all  human  succour.  1  ft 
not  a  bitter  pang  respecting  her  change,  ha 
ing  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  unspeakab 
glorious. 

"  In  all  these  events,  if  the  creature  could 
so  subjected  as  to  say,  in  the  Lord's  sigl 
'  Thy  will  be  done,'  it  would  well  consist  wi 
our  dulies  to  the  supreme  Disposer  of  evenl 
The  loss,  on  our  dear  aunt's  removal,  wh 
ther  now  or  at  a  future  period,  will  be  to 
who  remain,  Her  company  and  friendsh 
was  sweet,  and  truly  sincere.    Out  of  tl 
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militant  church  a  pillar  and  princess  will  he 
removed.  Where?  To  unite  with  the  tri- 
umphant host  of  saints,  angels,  and  spirits  ol 
the  just,  unceasingly  to  sing  Hosanna  to  God 
and  the  Lamb,  who  is  worthy  to  receive  it, 
both  now  and  forever." 

Mary  A r milt  was  favoured,  amid  many 
pains  and  distresses  of  body,  to  feel  the  sup- 
porting hand  of  her  Saviour  underneath,  con- 
firming her  faith,  and  comforting  her  soul  with 
the  sensible  evidence  of  his  presence.  In  the 
sense  of  his  providential  care  and  love  over 
her  all  her  lilie  long,  she  was  frequently  led 
to  break  forth  into  praises,  for  his  merciful 
judgments,  as  well  as  for  his  sustaining  mer- 
cies. 

At  one  time  she  said,  "  I  have  had  many 
low  seasons,  which  the  Lord  only  knew.  I 
hope  he  will  be  with  me  to  the  end,  and  pre- 
serve me  in  the  patience." 

To  one  who  inquired  how  she  felt,  she  an- 
swered, "  Very  low  ;  I  am  going  to  leave  you  ; 
but  I  feel  a  calm;  I  think  I  may  say,  a  sweet 
calm.  1  believe  I  am  going  to  peace."  She 
called  to  a  young  woman  by  name,  who  was 
present,  and  who  on  the  ground  of  religious 
convincement,  had  recently  been  received 
amongst  Friends,  and  said  to  her,  "  Hold  fast 
thy  profession  ;  thou  hast  bought  the  Truth  ; 
don't  thou  sell  it.  If  thou  keeps  near  it,  il  will 
preserve  thee,  and  do  great  things  for  thee." 

At  one  lime  she  exclaimed,  "  Sweet  Jesus 
come.  I  give  thee  thanks  for  the  multitude  of 
thy  mercies.  Holy  Father,  preserve  the  young 
generation,  that  they  may  stand  in  awe  before 
thee  ;  bring  them  up  in  thy  pure  fear,  that  they 
may  see  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  the 
beauty  of  true  religion."  Being  under  some 
inward  trial  she  said,  "  O  how  the  enemy 
comes  in  like  a  flood,  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  lift  up  a  standard  against  him. 
Great  peace  have  all  they  that  love  the  Divine 
law,  and  nothing  shall  olfend  them."  On  an- 
other occasion  she  sweetly  ultered  in  firm  yet 
humble  faith,  "lean  say  with  David,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  tear  no  evil." 

Her  articulation  failed  so  much  towards  the 
close  that  she  spoke  with  difficulty.  Yet  it 
was  evident  that  her  faith  and  her  confidence 
grew  brighter.  She  feebly  uttered  the  glad 
tidings,  "  He  hath  brought  me  to  his  banquet- 
ing house,  and  his  banner  over  me  is  love." 
Almost  the  last  articulate  sounds  heard  from 
her  lips  were,  "  ll  is  all  peace ;  it  is  all  joy  for- 
evermore."  Thus  in  the  undoubted  assurance 
that  a  mansion  of  eternal  rest  and  peace  was 
prepared  for  her,  slie  tranquilly  breathed  her 
last. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Smiths  Dethroned. — From  a  paragraph 
in  the  Household  Words,  we  learn  that  the 
books  of  the  Register  Office  in  England,  dis- 
close the  fallacy  of  that  lime  honoured  belief 
which  has  so  long  given  to  the  family  of 
Smiths  the  title  of  numerical  superiority 
over  all  other  families.  The  Smiths  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads.  The  Jones's  will 
herealler  occupy  the  throne.  The  registry  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  England  and 


Wales,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1838, 
shows  the  names  of  13,420  Jones's,  and  only 
12,637  Smiths.  The  next  name  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  is  Williams,  8,743;  then 
pomes  Taylor,  6,440;  Davies,  5,569;  Brown, 
5,585;  Thomas,  5,278,  &c,  &c.  It  may  be 
that  the  Smiths  have  imitated  the  house  of 
Braganzn,  and  transferred  their  sceptre  to  the 
new  world. 


Selected. 

GOD  OUR  ALL. 

The  poetry  of  Madame  Guyon,  whatever  defects  may 
be  thought  to  attach  to  it  in  some  respects,  has  the 
merit  of  expressing  precisely  what  she  was,  and 
what  she  fell.  The  stanzas  which  follow,  conform 
to  her  situation  as  it  then  was,  both  inward  and 
outward  ;  they  are  the  spirit  and  voice  of  the  world's 
wanderer.  Thomas  C.  Upham. 

Oh  Thou,  by  long  experience  tried, 
Near  whom  no  grief  can  long  abide; 
My  Lord,  how  full  of  sweet  content 
I  pass  my  years  of  banishment. 

All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove 
To  souls  impressed  with  heavenly  love, 
Where'er  they  dwell,  they  dwell  with  Thee, 
In  heaven,  in  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time, 
My  country  is  in  every  clime  ; 
I  can  4te  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  every  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

While  place  we  seek,  or ^place  we  shun, 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none  ; 
But  with  a  God  to  guide  our  way, 
'Tis  equal  joy  to  go,  or  stay. 

Could  I  be  cast  where  Thou  art  not, 
That  were  indeed  a  dreadful  lot ; 
But  regions  none  remote  I  call, 
Secure  of  finding  God  in  all. 

My  country,  Lord,  art  Thou  alone, 
No  other  may  I  claim  or  own  ; 
The  point  where  all  my  wishes  meet, 
My  law,  my  love ;  life's  only  sweet. 

I  hold  by  nothing  here  below  : 

Appoint  my  journey,  and  I  go  ; 

Though  pierced  by  scorn,  oppress'd  by  pride, 

I  feel  thee  good,  feel  nought  beside. 

No  frown  of  men  can  hurtful  prove 
To  souls  on  fire  with  heavenly  love ; 
Though  men  and  devils  both  condemn, 
No  gloomy  duys  arise  for  them. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Caution.— Incitement  to  Faithfulness. 

As  our  calling  is  high  and  holy,  may  we  be 
found  walking  consistently  therewith  ;  for  the 
language  applied  formerly  to  a  favoured  peo- 
ple, may  be  applied  to  us  as  a  religious  Socie- 
ty :  "  What  people  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Israel, 
favoured  of  the  Lord  !"  What  people  has 
been  favoured,  so  clearly  to  understand  and  to 
uphold  by  practical  experience,  a  testimony  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as 
this  Society  ?  It  calls  for  gratitude  to  our 
heavenly  Father  for  his  abundant  mercy,  in 
gathering  us,  and  watching  over  us  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  as  well  as  our  obedience 
to  the  leadings  of  His  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 

May  we  be  duly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  those  clear  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  which  were  given  to  our  worthy 


predecessors,  that  we  may  occupy  the  position 
assigned  us  by  the  Head  of  the  church  ; — who 
made  it  their  duly  to  revive  that  scripture  doc- 
trine of  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  as  a 
Teacher  and  all-sufficient  Director  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  which  had  been  much  lost  sight 
of  during  the  aposlacy  that  overspread  the 
visible  church.  Many  of  the  professors  of  the 
Christian  name  tteated  it  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, on  account  of  which  those  sons  of  the 
morning  of  our  day  deeply  suffered  ;  they  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty,  both  in  their  ministry  and 
in  their  writings,  to  press  the  necessity  of  ga- 
thering to  this  Divine  gift  or  Grace  of  God, 
which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal  ; 
being  the  only  way  by  which  man  can  come 
to  the  experience  of  Divine  and  heavenly 
things.  They  were  also  true  believers  in  the 
propitiatory  nature  of  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  his 
various  offices  as  our  mediator  and  intercessor 
with  the  Father  ;  so  that  in  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  they  weie  sound  and  scriptu- 
ral, and  the  profession  we  make,  if  lived  up  to, 
is  nothing  less  than  primitive  Christianity 
revived. 

It  is  only  as  we,  their  successors  in  the  same 
faith,  experience  a  fervent  exercise  of  soul  be- 
fore the  Lord,  following  the  leadings  of  his 
Spirit,  that  we  can  know  a  settlement *in  the 
eternal  Truth,  as  was  conspicuously  the  por- 
tion of  our  early  Friends.  Let  us  then  indivi- 
dually strive  to  evince  the  value  of  our  profes- 
sion, by  a  humble  walking  with  God,  wherein 
we  shall  feel  such  an  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  as  will  be  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration.  We  shall  then  feel  bound 
to  uphold  the  doctrines  which  our  Society  has 
recognized  from  the  beinnnin";  hitherto,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  the  various  Christian  testimo- 
nies which  sprang  from  the  same  heavenly 
root,  and  are  binding  upon  us  as  a  people  ;  we 
should  view  any  innovation  upon  them,  to  be 
the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  deem  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  lift  up  a  standard  against  him.  But 
sorrowful  it  is,  that  while  men  have  slept, 
seeds  of  this  character  have  been  sown  within 
our  borders,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  lay 
waste  our  goodly  heritage,  and  to  mar  that 
beauty,  which  through  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  our  holy  Head,  has  been  given  unto  it. 

May  all  who  have  been  favoured  to  see  the 
excellency  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  of 
whatever  age  or  station,  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  dwelling  inward  with  the  Lord, 
upon  the  watch-tower,  like  his  faithful  servant 
in  old  time:  "I  stand  continually  upon  the 
watch-tower  in  the  day  lime,  and  I  am  set  in 
my  ward  whole  nights."  As  this  is  our  bless- 
ed experience,  it  will  be  our  meat  and  drink 
to  do  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  w  hether 
it  be  in  suffering  or  in  reigning  with  him.  O 
then,  how  firm  to  Truth's  life,  as  well  as  to 
Truth's  principles  shall  we  be  !  and  neither 
heights  nor  depths,  things  present  nor  vet  to 
come,  will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  lovo 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  and 
in  his  light  which  shineth  in  the  heart,  be  fa- 
voured to  see  and  to  shun  the  snares  of  a  cruel 
enemy,  of  what  sort  soever ;  for  they  are  cun 
ningly  laid,  that  he  may  entangle  us,  and  pre- 
vent  us  from  arriving  at  that  holy  settlement 
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and  rest,  which  is  for  the  people  of  God.  Let 
none  be  overmuch  discouraged  or  cast  down 
nt  the  signs  of  the  times,  though  they  are  truly 
sorrowful  ;  for  greater  is  He  who  is  with,  and 
in,  his  poor  afflicted  church,  as  it  is  contending 
for  the  ancient  faith,  and  striving  in  all  things 
to  be  found  in  the  position  assigned  it  by  the 
holy  Head,  than  the  power  of  darkness  in  all 
of  the  enemy's  agents.  There  is  therefore  no 
cause  for  any  to  be  dismayed,  but  rather  to 
ndopt  the  resolution,  "  Let  others  do  as  they 
mav,  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord." 

It  is  of  Divine  mercy,  that  many  servants  of 
the  Lord  have  been  favoured  to  see  the  snares 
of  an  unwearied  enemy,  which  have  been  laid 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  Zion,  and  of  which  they 
have  faithfully  given  warnings,  though  some 
may  have  urged  that  there  was  no  cause  of 
alarm.  But  to  the  quickened  understanding, 
there  is  and  has  been  cause  of  deep  mourning, 
on  account  of  doctrinal  sentiments  published 
among  us,  which  are  at  variance  with  those 
that  have  been  owned  by  the  Society,  from  its 
rise  to  the  present  day  ;  also  respecting  some 
conclusions  lending  to  weaken  our  testimony 
against  grave-stones,  and  mixed  marriages. 

These  things  are  brought  into  view  not  with 
a  desire  to  criminate,  but  that  we  may  see  our 
condition,  and  come  unto  Him  who  is  the 
Healer  of  breaches,  and  the  Restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in  ;  that  primitive  beauty  and  primi- 
tive holiness  may  be  restored  to  the  church. 

May  all  who  have  been  favoured  to  see 
clearly  the  things  which  pertain  to  their  pre- 
sent and  eternal  welfare,  as  well  as  the  true 
slate  of  the  church,  be  faithful  to  the  leadings 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  not  suffer  the 
many  discouragements  of  the  present  day  to 
move  them  from  their  steadfastness  in  Christ ; 
but  rather  to  put  on  strength  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  being  furnished  by  him  with  that  zeal 
which  is  according  to  knowledge,  and  go  forth 
in  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and 
he  will  be  unto  them  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  ;  and  victory  over  his  and  their  enemies, 
in  his  own  time  and  way  will  be  mercifully 
granted  ;  not  daring  to  go  in  Saul's  armour, 
nor  to  act  under  a  zeal  which  is  unsanctified  ; 
(or  should  anything  of  this  kind  get  up,  it  will 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  good  cause,  instead 
of  promoting  it.  In  their  different  allotments 
and  situations,  may  the  Lord  strengthen  his 
servants  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  and 
enable  them  to  stand  wiih  their  lamps  trimmed 
and  lights  burning.  Then  will  their  feet  be 
unfettered  from  the  world  in  all  its  allurements  ; 
for  as  we  are  faithful  unto  him  he  will  work, 
and  who  shall  let  it;  he  hath  by  a  mighty 
hand  and  a  stretched-out  arm  brought  us  thus 
far ;  and  he  will  not  forsake  his  inheritance, 
but  will  work  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  in 
such  a  way  as  that  no  flesh  shall  glory  in  his 
presence  ;  for  he  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  and 
will  have  the  praise  of  his  own  works,  unto 
whom  it  doth  belong  forever. 

My  fervent  solieiiude  flows  to  those,  who, 
notwithstanding  they  have  seen  in  some  mea- 
sure the  necessity  of  opening  the  door  of  the 
heart  unto  Him,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  and 
rule  there,  yet  for  want  of  giving  up  thereto, 
have  not  experienced  that  heavenly  enjoyment 


which  is  the  reward  of  the  willing  and  obedi- 
ent ;  but  the  love  of  the  world  litis  gained  the 
ascendency  over  them,  by  which  the  good  seed 
has  been  choked,  and  thereby  rendered  un- 
fruitful. O,  the  inordinate  iove  of  lawful 
things  !  how  it  benumbs  the  soul,  and  prevents 
its  rising  into  that  sphere  of  usefulness  which 
is  designed  for  it,  and  often  centers  in  apathy 
in  regard  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  expe- 
rience of  many  generations  has  proved  the 
truth  of  the  apostolic  testimony  :  "  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  What  a  striking  example  was  set  by- 
many  of  our  Friends  in  the  first  gathering  of 
the  Society,  who  believed  it  right  for  them  to 
decline  prospects  of  a  large  business,  and  a 
rapid  increase  of  temporal  things,  lest  thereby 
they  should  be  prevented  from  serving  the 
Lord,  in  that  singleness  of  heart  which  they 
deemed  to  be  their  duty,  and  also  be  an  ill 
example  to  others  :  a  like  concern  is  apparent 
from  the  writings  of  John  Barclay,  and  others 
of  recent  time,  choosing  to  engage  in  a  mode- 
rate business,  being  more  congenial  to  a  growth 
in  a  religious  life. 

How  forcible  are  the  expressions  of  an 
apostle:  "They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into 
temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition  ;  for  the  love  of*  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while  some  have 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith, 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows."  At  the  same  time  we  are  aware, 
ttjat  it  is  not  the  man  of  large  business  alone, 
that  is  in  danger  of  being  captivated  by  the 
love  of  the  world  ;  for  he  who  has  but  very 
small  means,  if  the  watch  be  not  duly  kept, 
may  be  as  completely  carried  away,  as  he 
who  has  his  thousands. 

O  that  such  as  have  suffered  loss  from  a  too 
eager  pursuit  of  the  things  of  the  world,  may 
seriously  remember  the  visitations  of  Divine 
love  and  mercy,  which  have  been  extended  to 
them  in  days  past,  and  which  have  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  let  Him  operate  in  them 
whose  power  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever,  who  with  his  scourge  of  small  cords 
drove  out  of  the  temple,  those  that  bought  and 
sold,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money 
changers,  as  well  as  the  seats  of  them  that  sold 
doves,  things  innocent  in  themselves,  and  pro- 
per in  their  place,  as  the  lawful  things  of  the 
world  are,  and  come  to  experience  a  being  re- 
deemed, and  brought  into  favour  with  the 
Lord,  and  into  a  living  fellowship  with  his 
people. 

It  is  not  in  the  profits  of  the  world  merely, 
that  the  snare  to  our  beloved  Society  consists  ; 
for  we  know  that  many  are  drawn  away  from 
the  simplicity  of  our  profession,  by  conforming 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  world,  gra- 
dually giving  way  to,  and  sometimes  sanction- 
ing those  things,  which  our  Society  came  out 
of  in  the  beginning. 

O  the  need  there  is  for  a  deeper  indwelling 
of  spirit  before  the  Lord!  realizing  for  our- 
selves the  experience  of  an  apostle:  "I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  that 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 


for  me;"  then  should  we  know  him  in  whom 
all  fullness  dwells,  to  be  with  us  and  keep  us 
from  all  evil. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  135.) 

On  leaving  Slavanger,  Thomas  Shilliloe 
proceeded  in  a  small  boat  to  Bergen,  where  he 
met  with  two  persons,  who  were  represented 
as  Friends,  of  whom  he  gives  the  following 
account,  viz. : 

"  The  man  came  to  my  lodgings,  and 
brought  his  wife  with  him.  I  was  much 
struck  with  their  neat,  clean,  and  respectable 
appearance.  They  were  not  of  our  religious 
Society,  but  part  of  a  company,  who,  several 
years  ago,  suffered  great  persecution,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  principles,  in  the  late 
King  of  Wirtemberg's  dominions.  On  inqui- 
ry,  it  appeared  that,  in  many  respects,  they 
held  the  principles  of  Friends,  with  regard  to 
war,  oaths,  language,  and  respect  of  persons. 
The  woman,  who  appeared  very  intelligent, 
gave  me  an  account  of  some  of  their  sufferings, 
on  their  leaving  the  established  religion  of  the 
nation.  Their  number  was  small  ;  their  good 
conduct  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  that 
he  gave  them  a  parcel  of  land  for  a  settlement ; 
but,  in  time,  their  number  increased  to  several 
hundreds.  When  this  great  increase  came  to 
the  king's  knowledge,  he  withdrew  his  kind- 
ness, and  began  to  persecute  them,  in  which, 
it  was  supposed,  he  was  put  on  by  others  ; 
casting  into  prison  men,  women,  and  even 
children  (as  young  as  ten  years  of  age)  ;  hav- 
ing the  men  flogged  almost  daily,  until  the 
blood  ran  into  their  shoes,  to  compel  them  to 
renounce  those  scruples  which  they  believed 
they  were  called  upon  to  maintain,  against 
war,  oaths,  flattering  language,  hat-honour, 
and  other  matters  of  faith.  The  governor  of 
the  castle,  fearing  lest  their  constancy  under 
their  sufferings  should  excite  compassion  to- 
wards them,  in  the  minds  of  tho-e  appointed 
to  execute  this  rigour  of  the  law,  generally 
attended  in  person,  to  see  that  no  part  of  the 
punishment  designed  to  be  inflicted  should  be 
omitted.  One  day,  the  individual  who  had 
been  an  instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  of  gath- 
ering this  religious  body,  being  brought  out  to 
undergo  his  punishment,  the  governor  stand- 
ing by  to  see  that  it  was  thoroughly  inflicted, 
the  poor  man,  whilst  under  his  sufferings,  ad- 
dressed the  governor  in  nearly  the  following 
words  : — 'The  Lord  will  reward  thee  for  thy 
cruelty,  in  that  thou  art  so  unmerciful  toward 
us.'  At  which  the  governor  smote  the  poo 
man  several  times  over  his  breast  with  hi 
sword,  saying,  '  Dost  thou  thou  me  ?'  T 
which  the  poor  man  replied,  '  I  say  the  Lor 
will  reward  thee  for  thy  cruelty  towards  us 
and  thou  shall  never  again  be  able  to  witnes 
such  acts  of  cruelty  towards  us.'.  At  whic 
the  governor  spurred  his  horse,  and  the  bea; 
set  off  with  such  speed  that  he  fell  with  hir 
whereby  his  sword  was  forced  out  of  its  sheat 
and  entering  his  body  at  the  hip,  wounded  hi 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  never  was  able  I 
leave  his  bed  while  he  lived.    This  circu 


stance  reaching  the  king's  oars,  he  gave  orders 
that  those  who  had  the  poor  sufferers  in  their 
power  should  be  careful  not  to  endanger  their 
lives  when  punishing  them.    Another  of  t he 

officers  was  equally  cruel  Alter  long 

and  severe  imprisonment,  the  king  gave  them 
their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  left  his 
dominions." 

Before  leaving  Bergen,  T.  S.  adds,  "Fifth- 
day,  we  held  our  lillle  meeting.  In  addition 
to  the  Friends  who  came  with  me  from  Slav- 
anger,  we  had  the  company  of  Captain  Eras- 
ures Jensen,  who  resides  at  Marstal  Poa  Eroe 
(in  the  Litile  Belt),  in  Denmark,  who  has  long 
separated  himself  from  the  established  worship, 
and  sits  down  in  his  own  house  with  his  fami- 
Iv,  in  order  to  perform  religious  worship  as 
Friends  do;  and,  from  what  I  was  able  to  un- 
derstand, his  conduct  was  much  the  same  as 
that  of  a  consistent  Friend.  I  w  as  led  to  hope, 
that  this,  our  little  parting  meeting,  proved  a 
season  in  which  we  were  enabled  each  one  to 
reiv.-w  our  covenants.  May  we  each  one  be 
favoured  to  keep  our  covenants;  and  then, 
should  our  parting  prove  a  final  one  as  to  this 
world,  our  souls  will  again  unite  in  praises  and 
thanksgiving  to  Him,  who  in  mercy  has  con- 
descended to  snatch  us  as  brands  out  of  the 
burning."    P.  370. 

The  little  company  at  Stavanger  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the  faithful  mem- 
bers who  stood  firmly  for  the  principles  and 
testimonies  of  Truth,  had  to  endure  many 
close  trials.  After  the  revival  of  the  meetings 
for  discipline  during  the  visit  of  T.  Shillitoe  in 
1822,  they  continued  to  be  held  regularly  until 
1825,  when  new  troubles  arose.  -  A  person 
not  in  membership,  laid  claim  to  great  spiritu- 
ality, pretended  to  have  received  high  revela- 
tions, and  wished  to  be  admitted  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  minister  in  their  meetings 
for  worship.  Some  of  the  members,  for  want 
of  watchfulness,  were  caught  by  his  specious 
and  high  pretensions  and  induced  to  advocate 
his  cause.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  they 
soon  began  to  let  in  prejudices  against  their 
brethren,  to  surmise  evil  respecting  them,  and 
earnestly  contended  that  this  man  should  be 
received  as  a  member  and  minister  among 
them. 

But  the  more  discerning  and  experienced 
part  of  the  meeting  saw  through  his  fair  pro- 
fessions, and  could  not  feel  satisfied  that  he 
should  be  acknowledged  in  either  capacity. 
Amono;  these  was  Elias  Eliasen  Tasted,  and 
as  he  had  long  been  regarded  among  them, 
"rom  his  steady  and  consistent  religious  w;ilk, 
is  an  elder  and  overseer  in  the  church,  the 
mbittered  shafts  of  the  dissentients  were 
hiefly  levelled  against  him.  But  having 
rom  his  first  awakening  been  zealous  for  the 
lonour  of  Truth  and  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
xercised  in  a  humble  endeavour  to  walk  with 
is  heavenly  Father  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
e  was  strengthened  during  this  season  of  deep 
roving  and  conflict,  to  stand  steadfast  as  an 
pright  pillar.  He  and  the  little  company 
ho  united  in  a  concern  to  uphold  the  Truth 
i  its  purity,  held  their  religious  meetings  re- 
ularly,  while  the  others  seceded  under  their 
ew  leader.  From  this  time  the  meetings  for 
scipline  at  Stavanger  appear  to  have  been 
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discontinued,  and  a  day  of  close  sifting  and 
exercise  came  over  the  little  company  of 
Friends  there. 

In  the  year  1830,  persecution  from  without 
was  again  permitted  to  come  upon  them,  and 
several  enactments  were  made  to  obstruct  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties.  They 
were  forbidden  to  hold  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  and  those  ol  Stavanger  were  required 
by  the  local  authorities  to  confine  themselves 
within  a  circuit  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
around  the  town.  One  of  them  named  Iver 
Halversen  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  government,  which  for  justness  of  senti- 
ment, simplicity  of  expiession,  and  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  it  breathes,  is  worthy  of  a  perusal. 
It  is  as  follows,  viz.  : 

"To  the  king,  or  those  into  whose  hands 
this  may  come. 

"  The  reasons  assigned  by  Iver  Halversen 
for  dissenting  from  the  public  worship. 

"  I  have  lived  on  my  farm  twenty-two 
years,  and  have  attended  to  the  king's  laws, 
although  I  am  charged  with  not  submitting  to 
his  commands  like  others.  I  wish  him  to  ex- 
amine our  principles,  and  uphold  us  in  our 
just  rights — a  people  who  desire  that  peace 
and  morality  may  prevail  in  our  native  coun- 
try, and  that  the  king's  government  may  ob- 
tain the  blessing  of  God. 

"  To  bereave  me  of  my  land,  will  cause  the 
ruin  of  myself  and  family.  1  am  a  free  man, 
endeavouring  honestly  to  live  by  my  daily 
labour. 

"  Remember  Gamaliel's  counsel  to  the  Jews, 
in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  by  which  we  may 
perceive  (in  his  pleading  for  the  Truth)  that 
true  Christianity  is  through  faith  in  Christ ; 
therefore  we  look  higher  than  ourselves.  We 
look  beyond  compliments  and  mere  outward 
observances,  desiring  to  experience  a  pure, 
upright  heart,  and  a  freedom  from  sin,  even  in 
this  life,  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb — 
through  Him  who  knows  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions. 

"  They  who  exert  their  authority  to  the  dis- 
turbance and  injury  of  peaceable  men,  should 
consider  that  their  power  is  limited  to  the  body, 
and  to  this  present  life.  The  prophet  Daniel, 
who  faithfully  attended  to  his  duty  to  God, 
was  delivered  from  his  persecutors  ;  and  we 
trust  that  He  who  preserved  him,  will  also 
protect  us,  whom  we  must  serve  and  obey  ra- 
ther than  men.  Many  thousand  persons  are 
permitted  to  dwell  quietly  under  their  respec- 
tive governments,  who  have  embraced  the 
same  Truth  as  we  have,  seeking  to  do  the  will 
of  God. 

"  The  righteous,  as  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament,  walk  in  the  light ;  and  though  they 
meet  with  many  trials,  they  forsake  wrath  and 
bitterness,  and  endeavour  to  live  in  peace;  for 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  enables  them  to  bring  forth 
good  fruit,  which  all  experience  who  fulfil  his 
law.  I  have  witnessed  this  in  my  own  heart, 
and  have  seen  the  Lord's  goodness  towards 
those  who  live  in  his  fear,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. 

"  The  magistrates  of  Stavanger  have  forbid- 
den us  to  hold  our  religious  meeiings  ;  but  they 
cannot  limit  our  conscience  towards  God. 
Over  this,  the  king  and  government  have  no 
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control.  We  have  no  command  of  men  for 
our  faith,  any  more  than  Daniel  had,  when  a 
decree  was  made  by  the  king,  which  was  like- 
ly to  ensnare  him.  Even  now,  as  at  that  pe- 
riod, there  have  been,  and  are,  some  who 
valiantly  confide  in  God.  Should  it  fall  to  our 
lot  to  have  our  freedom  taken  from  us,  yet  we 
must  do  the  will  of  God.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said  to  his  disciples, '  Ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.'  The  apostle 
James,  addressing  some  in  his  day,  says,  '  Ye 
have  condemned  and  killed  the  just,  and  he 
doth  not  resist  you.'  

"  We  love  religious  freedom,  exempt  from 
persecution,  and  seem  to  be  compelled  to  this 
vindication  of  our  conduct.  We  desire  that 
the  king  and  our  rulers  may  walk  in  the  light 
and  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  be  clothed  with 
that  lamb-like  nature,  which  establishes  unity 
and  peace  amongst  men.     •  . 

"  I  am  aware  that  some,  under  the  Christian 
name,  have  not  abode  in  the  Truth,  but  are  an 
offence  and  a  stumbling-stone.  The  offences 
of  these  are  imputed  to  those  of  the  same  pro- 
fession ;  yet  we  wish  our  own  hearts  to  be 
established  in  the  Truth,  rather  than  specify 
the  errors  of  others. 

"  We  earnestly  crave  the  king's  influence, 

 being  often  engaged  in  prayer  to  God 

for  his  welfare,  that  of  our  country,  and  that 
his  people,  of  every  class,  may  walk  uprightly 
all  their  days,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of 
God. 

"I  entertain  a  hope  that  government  .will 
not  prevent  us  from  serving  Christ,  who  will 
judge  all,  and  visit  for  injury  done  to  his  faith- 
ful people. 

Iver  Halversen  Revem." 

What  effect  this  address  may  have  produced 
we  are  not  directly  informed;  but  from  some 
cause,  the  feelings  of  government  toward  the 
few  Friends  in  Norway,  appear  to  have  under- 
gone a  change,  and  persecution  soon  after 
ceased.  In  a  letter  from  E.  E.  Tasted,  dated 
Fifth  month  20th,  1832,  he  says:  "Friends 
here  are  well,  and  desire  their  love  to  you  all. 
We  do  not  suffer  persecution  now,  although 
few  agree  with  us  in  principle;  yet  some  are 
yearly  added  to  our  number,  by  being  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth.  I  wish  that  each  of  us 
may  be  seeking  to  be  clothed  with  the  only 
true  garment ;  that  an  inward,  as  well  as  an 
outward  accordance  with  our  principles,  may 
be  manifest  in  all  our  conduct;  for  we  are 
called  to  uprightness  and  simplicity  in  every 
respect,  in  order  to  our  preservation."  He 
expresses  their  strong  desire  for  more  Friends' 
hooks  in  their  language,  such  as  "  Penn's 
Key,"  and  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  of  which 
they  could  usefully  distribute  a  large  number. 

In  a  letter  dated  Fifth  month  7th,  1833,  he 
mentions  the  case  of  Maria  Larsdatta,  a  young 
woman,  who,  though  not  in  membership  with 
Friends,  was  so  far  convinced  of  their  princi- 
ples, as  to  refuse  on  conscientious  grounds, 
the  taking  of  an  oath  when  required  by  law, 
and  was  in  consequence,  deprived  of  property 
to  the  value  of  about  fifty  dollars,  which  had 
been  left  to  her  by  her  parents.  In  addition  to 
this  she  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  ten 
days,  and  fed  on  broad  and  water,  and  though 
by  the  earnest  solicitation*)!*  E.  E.  Tasted  the 
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governor  was  prevailed  on  lo  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  and  Elias  made  a  re- 
presentation of  the  case  to  the  king,  yet  it  was 
without  effect. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Rain  Statistics. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  Conrad  for  the  following 
statement  of  the  amount  of  rain  that  fell  in 
each  month  of  1850,  compiled  from  the  jour- 
nal kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital : — 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


4.770  inches. 

2.870 

4.750 

2.665 

6.500 

2.030 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


5.970  inches. 

8.330 

7.732 

1.092 

3.320 

4.515 


54.544  inches. 


Amount  fallen  in  each  year,  from  1838  to 


1850, 

inclusive  : 

1838 

45.29  inches. 

1845 

40.00  inches. 

1839 

43.73 

1846 

44.38 

1840 

47.40 

J  847 

45.09 

1841 

55.50 

1848 

35.00 

1842 

48.53 

1849 

42.09 

1843 

46.91 

1850 

54.54 

1844 

40.17 

The  average  of  these  13  years  is 
The  greatest  amount  fell  in  1841 
The  least  "  "  1848 


45.24  inches. 

55.50 

35.00 


A  difference  of  20J  inches. 

The  following  is  the  average  of  each  month 
for  the  13  years  : 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


3.43  inches. 

2.91 

3.80 

3.15 

3.73 

3.60 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


4.35  inches. 

5.34 

3.73 

3.46 

3.48 

4.23 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  greatest  amount 
falls  in  August,  and  the  least  in  February. 
The  greatest  quantity  that  fell  in  any  of  these 
months,  was  in  July,  1842 — 11.80  inches; 
and  the  least  amount  in  September,  1846, 
(i  inch  0.25  inches.) — North  American. 


The  Electric  Light. — An  experiment  was 
recently  made  in  the  chemical  lecture-room  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  in  the  presence  of 
a  select  party  of  scientific  persons,  to  test  the 
power  of  the  voltaic  light  for  which  Mr.  Allman 
has  obtained  patents,  and  to  prove  that  the 
light  could  be  kept  up  continuously.  The 
result,  as  far  as  the  experiment  went,  was  sat- 
isfactory— the  light  continuing  without  inter- 
mission to  diffuse  the  most  brilliant  rays  for 
several  hours.  This  is  considered  a  great  ad- 
vance in  electric  lighting,  as  in  former  expe- 
riments the  spark  has  been  intermittent  and 
flickering.  It  was  stated  that  the  expense  of 
lights  of  this  class  would  be  less  than  the  ex- 
pense of  gas,  even  at  the  reduced  rate;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  the  invention  being  brought 
into  oeneral  use,  its  expense  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  brilliancy  was  of  extreme 
intensity.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Allman's  light  was  more  steady  than  that 
of  Messrs.  Staite  &  Petrie  ;  but  the  cost  is  a  \ 


question  which  has  never  yet  been  fairly  met. 
— Alheneeum. 

It  is  stated,  apparently  on  good  authority, 
that  a  French  chemist,  M.  Chaudron-Junot,  of 
Bussy,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  by  exceedingly  easy  means,  a  great 
many  bodies  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
seen  in  that  condition.  He  classes  his  sub- 
stances in  two  series:  the  first  comprehending 
silicium,  tanlolum,  titanium,  chromium,  tung- 
sten, molybdenum  and  uranium  ;  the  second 
embraces  magnesium,  aluminium  and  barium. 
The  metals  in  the  first  series  are  completely 
inoxidizable,  and  perfectly  resist  the  action  of 
strong  acids  ;  and  some  of  them  are  not  affect- 
ed by  even  the  nilro-muriatic  acid,  which  it  is 
well  known  dissolves  even  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  expected  that  these  will  replace  plati- 
num in  many  of  its  applications;  their  cost,  it 
is  stated,  being  30  per  cent.  less  than  the  cost 
of  that  metal.  The  second  series  are  not 
affected  by  a  dry  or  moist  atmosphere,  though 
they  are  acted  on  by  acids ;  and  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  them  to  many  purposes  of  ornamen- 
tation for  which  silver  is  now  employed. 
These  metals  are  all  white, — the  degree  of 
whiteness  and  brilliancy  varying  from  that  of 
platinum  to  that  of  the  purest  silver.  The  re- 
duction of  silicium  is  said  to  be  beautifully 
perfect ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  has  taken  the  most  lively  interest 
in  the  progress  of  M.  Chaudion-Junot's  disco- 
veries.— Athenceum. 
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An  editorial  respecting  the  article  on  "  Peace 
Congresses,"  is  crowded  out  this  week. 


The  "  City  of  Glasgow,"  an  iron  steam  pro- 
peller of  1610,  tons  burthen,  and  350  horse 
power,  the  pioneer  of  a  line  of  steamships  just 
established  between  Philadelphia  and  Liver- 
pool, arrived  at  our  wharves  on  the  2nd  inst., 
having  left  Liverpool  on  the  11th  of  Twelfth 
month.  She  had  a  very  boisterous  passage 
with  almost  constantly  opposing  winds.  She 
has  been  running  between  Glasgow  and  New 
York,  usually  making  the  passage  in  about 
15  days.  Her  commander,  Captain  B.  R. 
Matthews,  formerly  of  the  Great  Western, 
states  that  he  has  made  ninety-nine  voyages 
by  steam  across  the  Atlantic.  The  vessel  is 
advertised  to  leave  this  port  on  the  16ih,.so 
that  by  the  lime  our  paper  is  published,  Capt. 
M.  will  p#>bably  be  on  the  ocean  again,  com- 
mencing his  one  hundredth  passage  across  its 
broad  waters.  A  new  screw  steamship,  of 
increased  size  and  power,  to  be  called  the 
"City  of  Philadelphia,"  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  Glasgow,  and  is  intended  to  run 
in  connection  with  the  "  City  of  Glasgow" 
early  in  the  present  year. 

The  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
steam  navigation,  taken  from  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  several  weeks 
since,  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers:  — 

"  To  New  York  belongs  the  honour  of  build- 


ing and  despatching  the  first  steamship  which 
ever  ciossed  the  Atlantic— the  Savannah, 
Capt.  Mo*es  Rogers,  whose  visit  to  England 
and  the  Baltic  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in 
our  latter  days.  This,  however,  was  in  1819 
— more  lhan  thirty  years  ago;  and,  after  the 
proof  thus  furnished  of  the  feasibility  of  ocean 
steam  navigation,  and  the  still  stronger  evi- 
dence when  the  Sirius  and  Great  Western 
arrived,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  fol- 
lowed, at  a  later  day,  by  the  Cunarders,  it  was 
still  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  that  spirit  was  developed  to  which  New 
York  owes  her  own  Hamburg  and  Liverpool 
lines.  As  regards  ocean  steam  navigation  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  something  amazing 
in  the  contrast  presented  between  the  slumber 
of  1819  and  the  active  vitality  of  1850.  In 
the  former  year,  a  single,  solitary  American 
steamship — half  steam,  half  sail — the  only  sea 
steamer  in  the  world — was  plodding  her  weary 
way  across  the  ocean,  which  we  have  come 
to  regard  only  as  a  "  big  ferry  ;"  while  now — 
excluding  foreign  vessels  from  the  enumeration 
— there  are  no  less  lhan  twenty-two  splendid 
American  steamers  ploughing,  or  ready  to 
plough,  the  Atlantic  (most  of  them,  of  course, 
from  New  York), — eight  plying  to  Europe, 
eight  to  Chagres,  and  six  to  Charleston  and 
Savannah  ;  while  a  hasty  review  of  the  record 
shows  that  as  many  as  thirty-five — most  of 
them,  indeed,  not  specially  adapted  for  sea 
voyages,  and  designed  for  interior  navigation 
on  the  western  side  of  the  continent — have 
been  sent  round  Cape  Horn  to  California.  And, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  ship-carpenter  and  en- 
gine-builder are  busily  at  work  ;  the  fleet 
swells  every  month  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  what  its  number  may  be,  ten,  or  even 
five  years,  hence." 


to 


The  love  of  liberty,  which  often  leads  peo 
pie  to  act  without  sufficient  regard  to  proprie 
ty,  endangers  their  running  into  licentiousness 
It  is  always  cause  of  regret  when  any  move 
ment  is  made,  which  gives  countenance 
divorces,  or  to  marriages  of  near  kindred.  1 
find  that  a  synod  and  presbytery  of  South. 
Carolina,  have  had  under  their  deliberation 
and  decided  against  the  marriage  of  a  ma 
with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  as  well  as  th 
other  case  meniioned  in  the  following  para 
graph,  tnken  from  a  late  paper,  was  encourag 
ing  ;  there  being  in  a  general  way  too  grea 
indifference  about  such  important  matters. 

"The  Marriage  Question. — The  Associat 
Reformed  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  at  its  lat 
meetings,  rejected  a  proposition  to  authoriz 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Th 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  (O.  S.)  answere 
in  the  negative  the  question  :  "  Is  it  lawful  ihi 
marriage  be  solemnized  between  parties  stanJ 
ing  in  the  relation  of  nephew  and  aunt 
affinity." 
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NIAGARA. 

(Concluded  from  page  133.) 

The  account  before  me  does  not  state  whe- 
^r  the  boat  was  much  broken.    It  was  aller- 
jrrds  found  in  the  whirlpool,  three  miles 
wn  the  river,  and  there  it  probably  still 
nains,  slowly  pursuing  its  ceaseless  circuit, 
lis  whirlpool  is  an  interesting  and  remark- 
le  feature  of  this  remarkable  river.  Yet 
my,  probably  most,  of  those  who  visit  it,  are 
appointed.    They  go  with  the  expectation  of 
nng  a  rapidly  revolving  vortex — a  regular 
inel  formed  of  nought  but  the  liquid  ele- 
:>nt  ;  whereas  the  waters  revolve  with  a  very 
derate  velocity,  and  the  surface  of  the  pool 
is  level  as  that  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
er.    The  course  of  the  current  here  is  not 
derstood  by  most  visiters  ;  indeed,  for  seve- 
nties below  the  falls  there  are  whirls,  ed- 
s,  and  bick  currents,  which  it  would  puzzle 
most  ingenious  philosopher  to  explain, 
le  whirlpool  itself,  however,  admits  of  a  sat- 
ctory  explanation.    The  river  at  this  point 
es  an  abrupt  turn,  almost  at  right-angles, 
the  right,  the  outer  corner  of  the  turn  being 
nded  into  a  large  circular  basin  nearly 
00  feet  in  diameter,  and  containing  an  area 
about  80  acres.    The  waters  come  sweep- 
down  and  strike  the  far  side  of  the  basin, 
t  to  the  left  of  the  place  of  exit,  so  that  they 
turned  to  the  left  into  the  basin,  instead  of 
the  right  down  the  stream.    They  con- 
le  to  sweep  round  to  the  left,  following  the 
irse  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  basin,  until 
y  reach  the  upper  side  of  the  latter,  where 
stream  enters  the  whirlpool.    They  are 
,v,  after  having  made  a  complete  circuit, 
;k  again  where  ihey  were  when  they  first 
ered,  but  flowing  in  a  direction  nearly  at 
hi  angles  to  that  of  the  entering  stream.  If 
y  were  to  join  the  latter,  they  would  again 
ke  the  same  circuit.    The  consequence  is, 
l  they  descend — dive  down  as  it  were — 
lor  the  entering  stream,  and  rising  again  on 
other  side,  pursue  their  oo  inward  way, 


menily  dancing  along  in  noisy  rnpids  as  if 
rejoicing  at  their  liberation.  As  flouting  bo- 
dies, unless  they  are  nearly  as  heavy  as  wa- 
ter, cannot  thus  dive  beneath  the  cross  current, 
they  are  caught  in  the  latter  and  carried  round 
ami  round,  until  lh«y  Ixvome  heuv;.  enough 
lo  make  the  plunge,  or  until  a  rise  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  releases  them. 

When  the  writer  was  at  Niagara  last  sum- 
mer, there  were  some  doz'n  or  twenty  logs — 
the  wreck  of  a  raft  that  had  come  over  the 
falls  in  the  spring — which  were 

"Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round," 

in  the  whirlpool,  where  they  were  undergoing 
an  imprisonment  of  several  months  at  uninter- 
mitting  labour,  in  consequence  of  having  es- 
caped from  their  lawful  owner.  From  what  we 
learned,  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  would 
expire  at  the  lime  of  the  autumnal  floods. 
These  logs  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the 
bank,  200  feet  above  the  river,  appeared  but 
little  larger  than  cord  wood  :  but  when,  after 
a  difficult  and  venturesome  scramble,  we  reach- 
ed the  water's  edge,  we  found  that  they  were 
a  foot  or  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  15  or  20 
feet  in  length. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  great 
Cataract,  there  is  one  rB»tute  of  the  falls — not 
however  peculiar  to  them,  but  much  more 
striking  than  in  less  stupendous  cataracts — 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  and 
explain  ;  if  indeed,  it  be  allowable  to  make  so 
sublime  a  spectacle  the  theme  for  a  theoretic 
disquisition.  The  crystal  waters,  when  they 
reach  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  where  the 

"  Diadem  of  emerald  green,  of  the  clearest,  purest 
hue," 

is  changed  into 

"  Waves  of  snow,  while  foam  and  spray  of  feathery 
dew," 

'do  not  commence  the  mighty  leap  with  that 
velocity  which  we  would  naturally  anticipate. 
They  roll  over  the  edge  with  a  truly  stately 
and  majestic  motion,  that  adds  materially  lo 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  This 
is  owing  to  I  lie  fact  that  falling  bodies  com- 
mence their  descent  with  a  comparatively  slow 
motion,  the  velocity  being  rapidly  accelerated 
the  further  they  fall.  As  the  height  of  the 
Cataract  is  about  160  feel,  the  waters  occupy 
rather  more  than  three  seconds  in  the  descent  ; 
but  during  the  first  second  they  only  fall  16 
feet.  The  velocity,  therefore,  is  at  first  quite 
inconsiderable,  and  indeed  the  average  velo- 
city of  the  whole  sheet  is  by  no  means  remark- 
able when  compared  with  other  familiar  ex- 
amples. While  the  water  of  Niagara  is  de- 
scending from  the  brink  to  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  a  cannon-ball  could  be  projected  more 
than  half  u  mile,  and  even  a  locomotive,  at 


the  rate  of  70  miles  an  hour,  would  traverse  a 
distance  of  325  feet.  We  have  been  consid- 
ering the  real  velocity.  But  the  16  feet  of 
the  first  second's  descent,  and  the  160  of  the 
throe  seconds'  appear  lo  the  spectator  only 
half  so  much,  to  some  on'y  one-third,  and  not 
a  few,  indeed,  if  not  previously  apprised  of  the 
real  height,  would  suppose  it  to  be  only  one- 
fourth  as  great.  The  apparent  velocity  is 
evidently  less  than  the  real  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  render  need  not  be  informed  that 
we  are  now  considering  the  motion  of  the  de- 
scending sheet  as  judged  of  by  the  eye,  and 
when  viewed  from  above  or  from  a  distance. 
Doubtless  he  who  stands  al  the  foot  of  the 
cataract,  with  the  waters  dashing  down  upon 
the  fallen  fragments  of  rock  and  into  the  ever 
turbulent  gulf,  close  before  him,  will  not  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  tremendous  force  of 
the  descending  flood. 

Probably  the  readers  of"  The  Friend"  have 
generally  heard  of  ihe  fall,  last  summer,  of  a 
large  portion  of  Table  Rock,  so  celebrated  for 
its  overhanging  character,  and  so  well  known 
as  the  favourite  point  for  observation  of  the 
falls.  About  two-thirds  of  the  rock  fell,  the 
part  carried  away  measuring,  on  the  upper 
surface,  about  170  feet  in  length,  and  from  30 
to  70  in  Lireudth.  The  occurrence  happened 
on  the  29th  of  Sixth  month.  "The  noise 
occasioned  by  the  crash,"  says  the  Buffalo 
Advertiser,  "  was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles,  though  many  in  the  village  on  the 
American  side  heard  nothing  of  it."  It  was 
providential  that  "  the  event  took  place  just  at 
dinner  time,  when  most  of  the  visiters  were  at 
the  hotels.  No  lives  were  lost.  A  carriage 
from  which  the  horses  had  been  detached 
stood  upon  the  rock,  and  a  boy  was  seated  in- 
side. He  felt  the  rock  giving  way,  and  had 
barely  time  to  get  out  and  rush  to  the  edge 
that  did  not  fall,  before  the  whole  immense 
mass  fell. 

"  A  gentleman — Mr.  Moshier,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  steamer  Empire  State — with  a 
lady  and  the  guide,  were  under  the  rock  when 
it  commenced  falling.  A  mass  which  Mr.  M. 
judged  to  weigh  about  a  ton,  came  down, 
when  they  deemed  il  prudent  to  relire.  They 
had  scacely  been  out  two  minutes,  before  the 
whole  was  precipitated  into  the  chasm  below." 

A  blind  man  whose  usual  position  is  on  or 
near  Table  Rock,  where  he  stands,  not,  of 
course,  to  enjoy  ihe  sublime  spectacle  before 
him,  but  to  receive  alms  from  visiters,  told  me 
that  he  was  on  ihe  rock,  just  before  it  fell,  and 
that,  feeling  a  premonitory  jar  or  trembling, 
he  was  (earful  that  something  of  the  kind  might 
be  about  to  happen,  and  quickly  left  (ho  place. 
This  was  some  15  or  20  minutes  before  tho 
rock  fell. 

There  had  been  a  seam  opening  and  gradu- 
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ally  widening  for  two  or  three  years  past,  or 
perhaps  longer;  and  there  is  now  a  similar 
seam,  about  four  or  six  inches  wide,  around 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Table,  plainly  indi- 
cating its  fall  before  the  lapse  of  a  very  long 
period. 

The  dislodgment  of  large  masses  of  rock  at 
Niagara  is  by  no  means  of  unprecedented 
occurrence.  In  the  Seventh  month,  1818,  a 
mass  of  Table  Rock,  100  (eet  long,  and  from 
30  to  40  wide,  was  suddenly  precipitated  into 
the  river.  On  the  9:h  of  Twelfth  month, 
1829,  three  immense  portions  broke  from  the 
Horse  Shoe  fall,  causing  a  shock  that  was 
sensibly  felt  in  the  region  around  ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  another  large 
portion  (ell  with  a  noise  that  was  heard  for 
several  miles. 

LLN. 


For  "The  Friend." 

PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

(Continued  from  page  137.) 

"The  evening  session  opened  at  half-past 
7.  After  the  proces-verbal  was  read,  the 
first  resolution,  upon  the  iniquity,  inhumanity 
and  absurdity  of  war,  was  offered  to  the  meet- 
ing. 1  shall  never  forget  that  moment.  The 
Congress,  composed  of  about  an  equal  number 
of  Englishmen  and  Continentals,  was  called 
to  decide  upon  the  moral  character  of  war 
within  a  few  miles  of  Waterloo,  or,  as  it  were, 
to  lay  the  basis  of  the  cause  of  Peace  on  the 
Continent.  We  had  felt  some  solicitude  in 
regard  to  the  declaration  which  was  to  go  out 
to  the  world  from  the  Convention,  especially 
ns  sime  of  the  members  of  the  Belgian  Com- 
mittee had  evinced  a  desire  to  modify  all 
strong  terms  ;  but,  on  meeting  in  the  Commit- 
tee-room,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  even- 
ing session,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

"  4  The  Congress  declares,  that  an  appeal  to 
arms  to  settle  international  differences,  is  a 
usage  condemned  alike  by  religion,  reason,  jus- 
lice,  humanity,  and  by  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  duty  and  a  means 
of  safety  for  the  civilized  wofld  to  adopt  pro- 
per measures  for  bringing  about  the  entire 
abolition  of  war.' 

"  When  M.  Visschers  arose  to  put  this  reso- 
lution, I  almost  held  my  breath,  doubting  whe- 
ther a  declaration  of  such  a  sweeping  charac- 
ter could  be  espoused  by  such  an  assembly  ; 
but,  as  he  read  the  resolution  a  second  lime, 
and  asked  all  in  its  favour  to  arise,  the  whole 
assembly,  with  but  one  visible  exception,  arose. 
The  magnificent  hall  was  well  filled  with  an 
intelligent  audience,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  when  this  important  resolu- 
tion was  passed  ;  and  all  seemed  to  give  their 
adhesion  to  the  sentiments  which  it  expressed." 

After  several  speeches  by  Belgian  and 
French  members,  with  the  reading  of  an  essay 
and  a  letter,  the  writer  proceeds  :  "  Next  arose 
n  contrary  spirit,  Don  Ramon  de  la  Sagra, 
from  Madrid.  He  seemed  the  very  genius  of 
controversy,  and  entered  upon  the  defence  of 
the  brute  force  regime  with  acrimonious  and 
dogmatic  zeal,  declaring  it  to  be  the  only  basis 
of  social  order.    Wars  and  fightings  had  al- 


ways been  a  part  of  humanity,  and  could  not 
be  condemned,  without  condemning  humanity. 
J.  S.  Buckingham  replied  to  him  in  French, 
completely  refuting  his- arguments." 

"At  10,  Sept.  21,  the  morning  session 
opened  with  a  full  house,  all  appealing  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  expected  proceedings. 
After  the  reading  the  proces  verbal,  M.  Vis- 
schers proposed  the  following  resolution,  as 
embodying  the  sense  of  the  meeting  upon  the 
subject  of  arbitration,  discussed  yesterday  : 

"'That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
urge  upon  the  different  governments  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in 
all  international  treaties,  providing  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  disputes  by  arbitration  ;  that  war 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  way  thus  effectually 
prepared  for  a  permanent  appeal  to  the  great 
principles  of  justice,  which  it  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  High  Court  of  Nations  to  consolidate 
and  apply.' 

"  The  resolution  was  carried,  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes." 

After  noticing  some  further  transactions  the 
narrative  proceeds : 

"  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  after  a  little  interrup- 
tion, again  mounted  the  tribune,  and  recapitu- 
lated his  arguments  of  yesterday.  He  declared 
a  Congress  of  Nations  impossible,  because  it 
could  not  be  established  upon  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  was  not  yet  granted  to 
all  the  people.  Wm.  Ewart,  M.  P.,  replied 
in  an  able  manner,  maintaining  that  universal 
suffrage  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
establish  a  national  law  ;  but,  if  it  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  convocation  of  a  Congress  of 
Nations,  it  would  soon  be  secured  ;  for  come 
it  ought,  and  come  it  would,  ere  long.  Two 
or  three  Belgian  speakers  followed  in  favour 
of  the  propositions. 

"  During  the  next  and  closing  session,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed,  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice  in  any  case  : 

"  '  That  the  convention  of  a  Congress  of 
Nations,  composed  of  duly  appointed  represen- 
tatives, is  of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  secure  a  well-digested  code  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  international  intercourse, 
and  by  constituting  a  High  Court  of  Nations, 
would  provide  an  effectual  guaranty  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace. 

"  '  That  this  Congress  consider  it  of  primary 
importance  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  differ- 
ent Governments  to  the  necessity  of  a  general 
and  simultaneous  disarmament,  as  they  will 
thereby  remove  a  fertile  cause  of  irritation  and 
alarm,  inspire  mutual  confidence,  and  promote 
the  interchange  of  those  good  offices  which  are 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  lasting  prosperity 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

"  '  That  the  bureau  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Committee  composed  of  delegates  from 
different  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
necessary  arrangements  for  holding  another 
Congress  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may 
deem  proper.' " 

"  When  the  session  drew  near  its  close,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  speakers  were  on  the  list  to 
address  the  assembly,  while  only  one  more 
could  be  heard,  the  Congress  took  a.  special 
vote  to  hear  Gov.  Roberts,  who  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  made  a  short,  practical  speech, 


bringing  out  a  fact  which  told  impressiv 
upon  the  audience.  Don  Ramon,  the  Sp 
iard,  had  declared  arbitration  clauses  or  ti 
ties  and  a  Congress  of  Nations  to  be  impt 
ticable,  because  there  was  no  basis  of  fa 
Gov.  Roberts  stated  that  he  had  caused  tc 
inserted  in  treaties  made  with  many  of  the 
rican  tribes,  a  clause  binding  the  parties  to  n 
their  difficulties  to  arbitration.  He  had  t 
succeeded  in  preventing  war  from  bre 
ing  out  between  those  savage  tribes  for 
yeais.  If  the  measure  were  practicable  am 
such  populations,  whose  ruling  passion  i 
war,  what  might  it  not  do  for  Peace,  if  adoj 
by  civilized  and  Christian  nations  !" 

After  not  a  little  expression  of  mutual  g 
feeling  by  several  members  on  behalf  of  tl 
respective  nations,  "The  President  rose 
said  :  '  Gentlemen,  before  we  separate,  rec< 
our  thanks.  In  returning  to  your  coun 
may  you  carry  with  you  a  pleasant  rerrn 
brance  of  Belgium.  You  have  been  plea 
to  speak  of  Belgian  hospitality  ;  but  in 
virtue  as  in  many  others,  you  are  our  mast' 
I  only  slate  a  fact  when  I  say,  that  your  a 
val  among  us  has  seemed  the  dawn  of  a  1 
era.  The  presence  of  the  apostles  of  peaci 
our  city  is  an  event  which  has  deeply  impn 
ed  our  population.  And  in  conclusion,  I  n 
say  that  the  fiist  stone  of  the  Temple  of  Pe 
has  been  laid  by  you  at  Brussels.' " 

A  number  of  speeches  made  during 
Congress  are  pretty   fully  reported  in 
"  Advocate  of  Peace,"  and  the  sentiments 
pressed  in  some  of  them  are  rendered  m 
interesting  and  important  as  coming  from  r 
of  place  under  their  respective  governments 

(To  be  continued.) 


Vigorous  Old  Age. — Dr.  Nott,  of  Franl 
Connecticut,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of 
age,  w  as  questioned  in  regard  to  his  ha  hits 

"  Have  you  eaten  animal  food,  Dr.  No 

"  Yes,  through  life." 

"  Have  you  drank  tea  and  coffee?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  moderately." 

"  Well,  how  have  you  succeeded  in  alt 
ing  so  green  an  old  age  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  that  1  h 
always  lived  temperately,  rose  early,  wor 
hard,  and  kept  my  mind  easy." 


Atheists  and  Lunatics. — When  the  pe< 
of  Paris  were  worshipping  the  goddess  of 
son,  Pinel,  an  illustrious  medical  profes 
was  accosted  by  a  celebrated  literary  n 
who  said  to  him,  "  I  am  writing  an  Ency 
ptedia  of  Atheists,  and  intend  to  give  yc 
place  that  shall  be  worthy  of  you."  "  I  th 
you,"  replied  Pinel,  "  for  the  honour  you 
sign  for  me,  and  in  return  let  me  say,  tha 
the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  lunatics 
idiots,  which  will  soon  be  published,  I  s 
not  fail  to  insert  your  case." 

Actions  in  the  abstract  are  right  or  wr 
according  to  their  tendency  ;  the  agent  is 
luous  or  vicious  according  to  his  desigi 
Paley. 
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Epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 

And  whereas  il  may  often  fall  out,  that 
long  a  groat  many,  some  may  have  a  differ- 
t  apprehension  of  a  matter  from  the  rest  of 
?ir  brethren,  especially  in  outward  or  tern- 
ral  thing*,  there  ought  to  be  a  Christian 
erty  maintained  for  such  to  express  their 
ise,  with  freedom  of  mind,  or  else  they  will 

away  burdened;  whereas  if  they  speak 
*ir  minds  freely,  and  a  friendly  and  Chris- 
n  conference  be  admitted  thereupon,  they 
iv  be  eased,  and  oftentimes  the  different  ap- 
'hension  of  such  an  one  comes  to  be  wholly 
noved,  and  his  understanding  opened,  to 
!  as  the  rest  see  :  lor  the  danger  in  society 
th  not  lie  so  much  in  that,  that  some  few 
y  have  a  differing  apprehension  in  some 
B2S  from  the  general  sense,  as  it  doth  in 
s,  namely,  when  such  that  so  differ,  do  suf- 

themselves  to  be  led  out  of  the  bond  of 
irity,  and  shall  labour  to  impose  their  p ri- 
te sense  upon  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and 
be  offended  and  angry  if  it  be  not  received  ; 
s  is  the  seed  of  sedition  and  si  rife  that  hath 
>wn  up  in  too,  too  many,  to  their  own  hurt. 
And  therefore,  my  dear  Friends,  beware  of 
and  seek  not  to  drive  a  matter  on  in  fierce- 
5s  or  in  anger,  nor  to  take  offence  into  your 
nds  at  any  lime,  because  what  seems  to  be 
ar  to  you,  is  not  presently  received  ;  but  let 

things  in  the  church  be  propounded  with  an 
ful  reverence  of  Him  that  is  the  head  and 

of  it,  w  ho  hath  said,  "  Where  two  or  three 
i  met  in  my  name,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of 

m  ;"  and  so  he  is,  and  may  be  felt  by  all 

0  keep  in  his  Spirit ;  but  he  that  follows  his 
n  spirii,  sees  nothing,  as  he  ought  to  see  it. 
Therefore  let  all  beware  of  their  own  spirits 

1  natural  tempers,  (as  they  are  sometimes 
led,)  and  let  all  keep  in  a  gracious  temper; 
n  are  ye  fit  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
d,  whose  house  ye  are,  as  ye  keep  upon  the 
ndation  that  God  has  laid;  and  he  will 
Id  you  up,  and  teach  you  how  to  build  up 
!  another  in  him.  And  as  every  member 
si  feel  life  in  himself,  and  all  from  one  head, 

life  will  not  hurl  itself  in  any,  but  be  ten- 
of  the  life  in  all ;  for  by  this  one  life  of  ihe 
>rd  ye  were  begotten,  and  by  it  ye  are 
nished,  and  made  to  grow  into  your  seve- 
services  in  the  church  of  God.    It  is  no 
n's  learning,  nor  artificial  acquirements;  it 
10  man's  riches  nor  greainess  in  this  world  ; 
no  man's  eloquence  and  natural  wisdom, 
makes  him  fit  for  government  in  the 
rch  of  Christ ;  unless  he,  with  all  his  en- 
■rnents,  be  seasoned  with  the  heavenly  salt, 
his  spirit  subjected,  and   his  gifts  pass 
nigh  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to 
praise  and  honour;  that  so  self  be  crucified 
baptized  into  death,  and  the  gifts  made 
of  in  the  power  of  the  lesurrection  of  the 
of  Jesus  in  him.    And  when  this  great 
k  is  wrought  in  a  man,  then  all  his  gifts 
qualifications  are  sanctified,  and  they  are 
ie  use  of  for  the  good  of  the  body,  which 
he  church,  and  are  as  ornaments  and  jew- 
which  serve  for  the  joy  and  comfort  of  all, 
d  are  partakers  of  the  same  Divine  fellow- 
p  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  and  thus 


come  many  to  be  filled  and  furnished  to  good 
words,  and  to  good  works,  which  are  broughi 
forth  in  their  due  seasons,  for  edification.,  and 
building  up  the  weak,  and  for  repairing  the 
decayed  places,  and  also  for  defence  of  them 
that  are  feeble,  that  hurtful  things  may  noi 
come  near  them. 

Oh  Fiiends!  great  is  the  work  the  Lord 
hath  called  you  to,  and  is  a  filling  you  for, 
who  innocently  wait  upon  him;  and  the  Lord 
hath  opened  my  heart  unto  you,  and  laid  il 
upon  me  to  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  have  a 
care  that  ye  quit  yourselves  as  ye  oughl,  in 
what  God  requires  of  you.  And  lor  the  more 
particular  expressing  what  lies  before  me  in 
the  matter,  1  shall  set  down  u  few  particular 
observations  for  your  benefit  and  advantage  ; 
and  my  soul's  desire  is,  that  my  labour  of 
love  may  have  a  good  effect  in  all  your  bos- 
oms, that  God  may  be  honoured  thereby. 
And,  Friends,  ye  know  the  chief  business,  to 
which  ye  are  called  in  your  particular  men 
and  women's  meetings,  is  under  these  two 
heads — justice  and  charity  ;  the  first,  to  see 
that  every  one  hath  right  done  him;  and  the 
other,  to  take  care  that  there  be  nolhing  lack- 
ing to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  that  are  made 
partakers  of  the  same  faith  with  you.  And 
when  ye  meet  about  these  things,  keep  the 
Lord  in  your  eye,  and  wait  to  feel  his  power 
to  guide  and  direct  you,  to  speak  and  behave 
yourselves  in  the  church  of  God,  as  becomes 
the  peaceable  Gospel.  And  beware  of  all 
brittleness  of  spirit  and  sharp  reflections  upon 
each  other's  words  ;  for  that  will  kindle  up 
laeats,  and  create  a  false  fire  :  and  when  one 
lakes  a  liberty  of  a  sharp  word,  spoken  out  of 
the  true  fear  and  tenderness,  it  oftenlimes  be- 
comes a  temptation  to  another;  and  if  he  hath 
not  a  great  care,  it  will  draw  him  out  also  ; 
and  then  the  first  is  guiliy  of  two  evils,  first 
being  led  into  a  temptation,  and  then  secondly, 
he  becomes  a  tempter  to  others  ;  therefore  all 
had  need  to  be  upon  their  watch,  neither  to 
tempt,  nor  be  tempted.  And  let  none  think  it 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  them  that  they  were 
provoked  ;  for  we  are  as  answerable  to  God 
for  every  evil  word  spoken  upon  provocalion 
as  without  provocation  ;  for,  for  that  end  hath 
the  Lord  revealed  his  power  to  us,  to  keep  and 
preserve  us  in  his  fear  and  council  in  the  time 
of  our  provocations;  and  therefore  if  any  man 
through  want  of  watchfulness,  should  be  over- 
taken with  heat  or  passion,  "  a  soft  answer 
appeaseih  wralh,"  saiih  the  wise  man;  and 
therefore  such  a  time  is  finest  for  a  soft  an- 
swer, lest  the  enemy  prevail  on  any  to  iheir 
hurt,  and  to  the  grief  and  trouble  of  their 
breihren  ;  for  it  is  the  proper  duty  of  watch- 
men and  overseers,  to  spare  the  flock,  that  is, 
let  nothing  come  nigh  them  that  will  hurl  them, 
and  wound  and  grieve  them  ;  nay,  the  good 
apostle  was  so  careful  over  the  flock  of  be- 
lievers, that  if  there  were  any  doubtful  mailers 
to  be  disputed  of,  he  would  nol  have  I  hem  thai 
were  weak  in  the  faith  at  such  disputes;  much 
less  ought  they  that  are  weak,  to  see  those  that 
are  strong,  descend  from  their  strength,  and 
go  into  the  weakness  where  they  are  not  able 
lo  bear,  for  that  is  certainly  the  weak  that  oan- 
noi  bear;  those  that  really  live  in  the  strength 
and  power,  they  can  bear  even  burdens  for 


them  that  cannot  bear  their  own.  The  apostle 
in  the  place  before  mentioned,  when  he  sent 
for  the  elders  of  Ephesns  lo  Miletus,  and  left  a 
charge  with  them  before  the  Lord,  "Take 
heed  lo  the  flock  of  God,"  he  said,  Take  ye  heed 
lo  yourselves;  and  indeed  we  are  none  of  us 
like  to  discharge  ourselves  well  towards  others, 
but  by  taking  heed  to  ourselves,  to  be  kept  in 
that  sober,  innocent  frame  of  spirit,  which  the 
Truth  calls  for. 

In  the  next  place,  my  dear  Friends,  when 
ye  are  called  upon  in  point  of  justice,  to  give 
a  sentence  of  right  between  friend  and  friend, 
take  heed  that  neither  party  get  possession  of 
your  spirit  aforehand,  by  any  way  or  means 
whatsoever,  or  obtain  any  word  or  sentence 
from  you  in  the  absence  of  the  other  parly,  he 
not  being  yet  heard.  There  is  nothing  more 
comely  among  men  than  impartial  judgment  ; 
judgment  is  a  seat  where  neither  interest,  nor 
affection,  nor  former  kindnesses  may  come  ; 
we  may  make  no  difference  of  the  worthiness 
or  unworthiness  of  persons  in  judgment,  as 
we  may  in  eharity  ;  but  in  judgment,  if  a  good 
man,  being  mistaken,  hath  a  bad  cause,  or  a 
bad  man  a  good  cause,  according  to  his  cause 
must  he  have  sentence.  It  was  a  good  say- 
ing, "  He  that  judgelh  among  men,  judgeth  for 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  repay  it;"  therefore  let 
all  be  done  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  as  ye  are 
willing  to  answer  it  in  his  presence  ;  and  al- 
though some  may  for  a  lime  be  discontent 
thereat,  yet  in  time  God  shall  clear  up  your 
innocency  as  the  sun  at  noonday  ;  and  they 
that  kick  at  sound  judgment,  will  find  but  hard 
work  of  it,  they  do  but  kick  against  that  which 
will  prick  them;  and  however  such,  through 
their  wilfulness,  and  their  abmnding  in  their 
own  sense,  may  hurt  themselves,  yet  you  will 
be  preserved,  and  enjoy  your  peace  and  satis- 
faction in  the  discharge  of  your  consciences  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

And  as  concerning  practical  charity,  ye 
know  it  is  supported  by  liberality,  and  where 
liberality  ceaseth,  charity  vvaxeih  cold,  yei, 
so  far  ceaseth  ;  where  there  is  no  contribution, 
there  is  no  distribution  ;  where  the  one  is  spar- 
ing, the  other  is  sparing;  and  therefore  let 
every  one  nourish  charity  in  the  root,  that  is, 
keep  a  liberal  mind;  a  heart  that  looks  upon 
the  substance  that  is  given  him,  as  really  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  the  support  of  charily,  as 
lor  the  support  of  his  own  body  ;  and  where 
people  are  of  this  mind,  they  will  have  a  care 
of  keeping  back  any  of  God's  part,  for  he  hath 
in  all  ages,  in  a  most  singular  manner,  espous- 
ed the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  fa- 
therless ;  and  hath  often  signified  by  his  pro- 
phets and  ■  ministers,  a  special  charge  upon 
rich  men  I  hat  had  this  world's  goods,  that  they 
should  look  to  it  t hat  they  were  faithful  stew- 
ards of  what  they  possessed  ;  and  that  they 
might  be  found  in  good  works,  and  might  not 
suffer  their  hearts  to  cleave  to  uncertain 
riches,  as  to  neglect  the  service  God  had  given 
them  the  things  of  this  life  foi  ;  either  to  give 
them  up  when  called  for  in  a  testimony  of  his 
worthy  name,  or  to  communicate  of  them  to 
those  that  were  in  necessity. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

The  present  time  is  big  with  the  future. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

THE  CROSS  BEFORE  THE  CROWN. 

"Wherefore  lake  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  he  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day  ; 
and  having  done  all,  to  stand." 

"Oh  !  speed  t'yec  Christian  on  thy  way, 

And  to  thine  armour  cling', 
With  girded  loins  the  call  obey 

That  Grace  and  Mercy  bring. 

"There  is  a  battle  to  be  fought — 

An  up-hill  race  to  run — 
A  crown  of  glory  to  be  sought — 

A  victory  to  be  won. 

"The  shield  of  faith  will  blunt  the  dart 
That  Satan's  hand  may  throw; 

His  arrow  cannot  reach  thy  heart 
If  Christ  control  the  bow. 

"The  glowing  lamp  of  heaven  will  light 

Thee  on  thy  anxious  road  ; 
'Twill  keep  the  goal  of  heaven  in  sight, 

And  guide  thee  to  thy  God. 

"  Oh  faint  not  Christian,  for  thy  sighs 

Are  heard  before  his  throne  : 
The  race  must  come  before  the  prize, — 

The  cross,  before  the  crown  !" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of  "  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  141.) 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Canada  in  the 
Ninth  month,  1793,  Jacob  Lindley  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  yellow  fever  was  raging  with  fearful  vio- 
lence in  that  city,  but  the  knowledge  of  this 
did  not  release  our  valiant  warrior  in  the 
Lamb's  army  from  the  belief  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  attend  at  that  lime.  During  the  sit- 
tings of  the  meeting  his  mind  wiih  that  of 
many  others  was  lifted  up  above  fear,  so  that: 
he  could  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the 
God  of  his  salvation.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Ninth  month,  in  the  year  1797,  being  in- 
formed  that  the  yellow  fever  had  again  broken 
out  in  Philadelphia,  his  mind  was  drawn  in 
affectionate  nearness  to  his  brother  and  sister, 
J.  and  A.  Dawes,  who  resided  there.  On  the 
3d  of  the  Ninth  month,  he  thus  wrote  to  them. 
"Beloved  Brother  and  Sister, — 
"  My  inmost  feelings  have  often  been  exer- 
cised,— and  my  spirit  has  been  drawn  in  near 
sympathy  towards  you,  with  others  of  my  be- 
loved friends,  resident  in  the  long  highly- 
favoured,  sumptuous  metropolis,  since  the 
awakenfrig  sound  of  this  second  awful  trumpet 
has  reached  my  ears.  But  what  shall  we 
say  ?  Is  it  not  a  dispensation  from  that  unerr- 
ing Hand  who  doeih  all  things  right?  At 
whose  sovereign  beck,  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  minister  ing  angels  wait  the  execution 
of  his  almighty  decree?  His  bowels  of  com- 
passionate mercy  endure  forever.  When  a 
proud  and  rebellious  people  are  humbled  to 
hear  the  rod,  and  him  who  hath  appointed  it  ; 
then  I  assuredly  believe,  the  'Son  of  righte- 
ousness will  arise,  with  healing  in  his  wings,' 
and  turn  the  sound  and  shadow  of  death  into 
a  glorious  morning;  when  the  stars  shall  sing 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy. 
"  The  sacred  declaration  was,  that  the  Lord 


of  hosts  would  be  sanctified  in  righteousness, 
and  exalted  in  judgment.  Truly  great  and 
marvellous  aie  his  works,  who  shall  not  fear 
him?  sailh  my  soul.  How  suddenly  hath  that 
great  and  populous  city,  almost  equally  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  kingdoms  and  nations, 
become  a  terror  to  its  own  inhabitants.  How 
contrasted  the  prospect  must  appear  in  the 
southern  parts,  especially  where  the  throng  of 
busy  merchants  resorted,  and  the  adventurous 
mariners  disburdened  their  deeply  laden  ves- 
sels,— now  the  yellow  flag,  and  other  ensigns 
of  sickness  and  mortality!  I  need  not  expa- 
tiate upon  these  obvious  occurrences  to  those, 
who,  doubtless  have  more  deeply  pondered  the 
affecting  subject,  and  I  trust  have  experienced, 
proportionate  to  the  trials  of  the  day,  the  ful- 
filling of  that  scripture  testimony,  '  Thou  wilt 
keep  that  man  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.' 
The  name  of  the  Lord,  which  is  his  power, 
remains  unalterably  a  strong  tower  and  refuge 
for  the  righteous.  I  thought  I  never  more 
fully  experienced  the  weight  and  force  of  a 
sentence  or  two,  divinely  fraught  with  conso- 
lation to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  I  believe  to 
every  baptized  member,  than  when  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Ninth  month,  1793:  'Thou 
shalt  be  far  from  oppression,  for  thou  shall 
not  fear ;  and  from  terror  for  it  shall  not  come 
near  thee.'  May  your  minds  be  supported, 
and  rightly  directed,  in  this  truly  alarming 
crisis,  has  been  my  request  on  your  behalf; 
whether  to  stay  or  to  go  I  cannot  undertake 
to  determine.  I  humbly  hope  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  will  availingly  care  for  you,  direct  and 
keep  you  as  under  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
until  his  indignation  be  overpast. 

"  You  have  loved  his  righteous  law,  and 
hated  iniquity  ;  (his  may  now  be  your  conso- 
lation. Dear  hearts,  I  feel  sounding  of  bowels 
i  for  you.  I  know  day  unto  day  utlereth  a 
deep  language  ;  and  night  unto  night,  bringeth 
close  searchings  of  heart.  I  feel  comforted 
that  your  situation  as  to  worldly  matters,  will 
make  it  more  eligible  for  you,  than  for  thou- 
sands who  have  departed  the  city.  None 
but  your  two  selves, — and  brother's  business 
prudently  contracted  into  narrow  bounds  ;  so 
that  if  religious  duty  doth  not  bind  you  to  stay, 
I  see  but  little  ii*  your  way.  We  have  long 
anxiously  desired  a  visit  from  you,  perhaps 
now  is  the  right  time.  This  I  know,  I  feel  the 
fresh  unfolding  of  endearing  love  to  flow  to- 
wards  you,  that  does  truly  open  heart  and 
house  to  your  acceptance;  if  it  might  be  for 
months,  or  your  lifetime.  I  feel  myself  your 
debtor  divers  ways  :  but  I  trust  the  sure  and 
strong  foundation  is  that  love  which  is  only 
derived  from  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

"  I  deeply  feel  for  that  important,  esseniial 
branch  of  aur  Christian  testimony,  which  re- 
lates to  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
May  his  unsearchable  wisdom),  his  sustaining 
arm,  preserve  the  ark  of  the  testimony  from 
falling  before  the  Philistines. 

"  The  prospect  looks  very  solemn,  in  con- 
templating the  attendance  of  our  approaching 
annual  solemnity.  Only  this  remains  ;  times 
and  seasons  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  can 
do  great  things, — things  that  we  look  not  for, 
in  a,  short  lime. 


"  Many  have  left  the  city.  Those  who  1 
main,  are  doubtless,  generally  much  humblei 
Perhaps  the  mortality  may  not  be  so  great  i 
in  the  former  visitation. ".--The  impressions  i 
my  mind  encouragfhir  trope,  of  that  kind, 
am  a  friend  to  Imuran  prudence,  limited  I 
suitable  reverence  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ;  b 
the  Governor's  proclamation,  and  the  streU 
of  the  powers  of  reason-.to  find;  out  the  sourc 
or  original  cause  of  the  apparent  malady,  a 
unpleasant  to  me, — by  whatsoever  medium 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced." 

A  number  of  Friends  having  settled  in  C 
nada,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  limits 
Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  the  meetings  esta 
lished  there  were  considered  as  belonging 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  In  1797,  at  I 
time  when  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  PI 
ladelphin,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  f 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Friends  in  Canad 
Of  this  committee  Jacob  Lindley  was  one.  I 
left  home  on  the  1 3i h  of  the  Tenth  month, 
company  with  James  Wilson,  and  they  we 
that  evening  joined  by  Joshua  Sharpless.  T 
next  day  the  three  Friends  proceeded  to  t! 
house  of  Thomas  Lighlfoot,  at  Maiden  Cree 
Here  they  attended  meeting  on  the  15th,  whe 
ihey  were  owned  of  the  Master,  and  refresh 
together.  Here  they  met  Oliver  Paxson  ai 
James  LangstafT,  two  other  members  of  I 
Committee.  Jacob  says,  "  After  a  short  lir 
spent  in  religious  retirement,  at  our  ki 
Friends,  John  and  Eunace  Starr's,  we  set  o 
five  in  number,  accompanied  by  our  frie 
Samuel  Lee,  as  a  guide  ;  and  pursued  o 
journey  along  the  various  windings  of  t 
Schuy  lkill,  up  hill  and  down,  and  by  the  si 
of  the  Blue  Mountain, — viewing  the  aw 
works  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  great  display 
his  wisdom  and  power,  in  the  visible  en 
tion." 

16th.  "Set  out  early,  and  rode  over  t 
second  Blue  Ridge,  Tuscarora,  Locust,  IV 
honing,  Broad,  and  Little  Mountains  ;  and 
passed  into  Roaring  Creek  Valley,  in  vie 
frequently,  of  majestic,  high,  towering  moi 
tains,  and  awfully  tremendous,  deep  valle 
The  most  of  the  way  very  stony,  and  tireso 
for  man  and  beast ;  yet  somewhat  alleviated 
the  wonderfully  variegated  prospect  of  Natur 
capacious  garden, — far  exceeding  Solomc 
architecture  in  all  its  glory." 

(To  he  continued.) 


New  Enterprise. — We  learn  that  a  com 
ny,  some  of  the  stockholders  of  which  are 
cated  in  San  Francisco,  and  others  in  East 
New  York,  are  now  engaged  in  manufactui 
concentrated  milk  and  coffee  for  shipmen 
California.  Each  preparation  is  in  the  I'orr 
a  thick  paste,  neatly  packed  in  lin  boxes,  v 
directions  for  use.  A  small  quantity  of  e 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  vessel  in  \\  hich  the  co 
is  to  be  made,  and  boiling  water  poured  u 
it,  when  it  is  immediately  fit  for  the  table, 
we  are  told — but  doubt — fully  equal  to 
made  in  the  ordinary  way. — Late  Paper. 


Consider"  when  yon  receive  some  high 
vocation,  that  God  places  you  at  that  1 
under  a  special  trial. —  Watts. 


THE  Fill  END. 
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For  "Tlif  Friend." 

Caution. — Incitement  to  Faith  fulness. 

(Concluded  from  rage  112.) 

Much  depends  upon  those  who  occupy  the 
responsible  stations  of  parents  ami  caretakers 
of  children,  discharging  this  trust  consistently 
with  the  Divine  will,  which  requires  in  every 
stage,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  their  prudent 
care,  ntiended  wiih  deep  religious  concern  ; 
without  which  they  cannot  perform  the  various 
duties  resting  upon  them,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  stand  acquitted  in  the  Divine  sight. 
Deeply  interesting  and  important  is  their  early 
training,  imbuing  them  with  the  love  of  vir- 
tue;  and  as  their  minds  expand,  to  encourage 
them  in  the  duty  of  obeying  the  gentle  intima- 
tions ami  instructions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in 
their  hearts,  bringing  them  under  suitable  re- 
Strain!,  and  curbing  those  evil  propensities, 
which  at  a  very  early  age  often  show  them- 
selves ;  in  this  way  the  concerned  parent  is 
made  instrumental  in  preparing  the  children 
for  the  seed  of  life  to  grow  in  the  heart,  to  the 
praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

But  if,  instead  of  bringing  them  into  due 
obedience,  and  exercising  their  authority  with 
a  steady  hand,  they  imprudently  indulge  them, 
they  thereby  render  their  own  way  much  more 
difficult,  and  it  often  resulis  in  great  loss  to 
such  children,  and  sometimes  in  their  utter 
ruin. 

O  that  such"  as  have  this  important  charge 
resting  upon  them,  may,  by  an  upright  walk- 
ing before  the  Lord,  experience  that  wisdom 
and  strength  which  he  gives  to  enable  them  to 
go  in  and  out  before  their  children,  combining 
good  example,  salutary  precept,  and  suitable 
restraint,  which  three-fold  cord  will'  not  be 
easily  broken  ;  and  such  pious  parents  and 
caretakers,  will  at  times  be  strengthened  by 
Him  who  helpeth  our  infirmities,  to  commend 
their  interesting  charge  unto  Him  who  sleeps 
not  by  day  nor  slumbers  by  night,  that  they 
may  be  preserved  from  evil  and  grow  up  in 
his  holy  fear. 

We  have  a  very  strong  evidence  of  Divine 
approbation  in  the  parental  care  of  f.iithful 
Abraham  ;  for  when  the  Almighty  was  about 
to  destroy  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
that  had  filled  up  their  measure  of  iniquity,  he 
said,  "  Shall  I  hide  this  thing  which  I  do  from 
Abraham,  for  I  know  him  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  household  after  him, 
that  they  may  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
The  blessing  does  not  only  rest  upon  such 
pious  parents,  to  whom  are  revealed  the* mys- 
teries of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  but  through 
their  faithfulness,  upon  their  beloved  offspring 
also.  If  these  should  not  see  of  the  travail  of 
their  souls,  and  be  satisfied  respecting  their 
children,  it  should  not  hinder  them  from  doing 
their  duty  faithfully;  for  it  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  to  them,  to  stand  acquit- 
ted in  the  day  of  account  ;  and  such  honest 
labour  and  care,  may  be  like  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  that  may  return  after  many  days. 

There  is  great  need  for  such  to  be  watchful 
against  a  liberty-seeking  spirit,  which  is  sor- 
rowfully within  our  borders,  pleading  for  this 
little  thing,  and  that  little  thing,  as  they  are 
termed,  either  in  regard  to  the  fashion  of  their 


garments,  their  general  deportment,  or  their 
language,  saying,  there  is  very  little  in  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  there  is  nothing  of  true 
religion  in  all  these.  As  it  is  by  little  and 
little  in  a  general  way,  that  wrong  things 
creep  in.  there  is  need  for  all  the  rightly  exer- 
cised to  he  at  their  posts,  with  their  loins  gild- 
ed with  the  girdle  of  Truth,  and  in  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  labour  for  that  plainness 
and  consistency  which  becomes  our  Christian 
profession.  Experience  has  abundantly  prov- 
ed that  where  these  things  have  been  indulged 
in,  they  have  been  like  the  little  foxes  that 
spoil  the  vine,  by  feeding  a  vain  and  carnal 
mind,  and  disqualifying  it  for  that  serious 
thonghtfulness,  w  hich  is  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  our  present  and  eternal  welfare. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  deck  and  adorn  these 
objects  of  our  tenderest  affection,  even  whilst 
they  are  quite  small,  as  is  observable  in  some 
places,  with  apparel,  &c,  inconsistent  with 
the  self-denying  profession  we  are  making, 
and  thereby  nurse  the  seeds  of  pride,  instead 
of  carefully  suppressing  them.  If  we  fit  them 
out  in  the  fashions  of  the  world  while  little, 
what  can  we  expect  when  they  grow  older, 
but  that  they  will  go  even  further  and  further 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  fl  ick  of  Christ.  Let 
all  then  walk  wisely  before  their  children, 
doing  their  duty  in  example,  precept,  and  re- 
straint, remembering  that  a  rigid,  austere 
treatment  is  not  the  most  salutary,  but  rather 
that  which  while  it  secures  their  affection,  also 
commands  respect  and  obedience.  In  this 
way  parental  care  proves  a  blessing  to  the 
children,  and  often  is  a  means  of  bringing 
i hem  unto  Christ,  that  he  may  lay  his  hands 
upon  them  and  bless  them. 

May  our  dear  young  friends  yield  to  the 
tendering  impressions  of  Divine  Grace  upon 
their  hearts,  by  which  they  are  softened  and 
contrited  before  the  Lord,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive those  instructions  which  he  by  his  Spirit 
may  see  meet  to  give,  in  relation  to  their  pre- 
sent and  everlasting  welfare.  Very  much  de- 
pends upon  their  faithfulness  to  the  voice 
of  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  secret  of  their  own 
hearts,  which  will  I  each,  them  to  observe  that 
scripture  saying,  "  Children  obey  your  parents 
in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right;"  and  also  to  be 
kindly  affeclioned  one  to  another  in  brotherly 
love,  which  will  greatly  promote  the  comfort 
of  parents,  and  one  of  another.  Let  it  be  their 
daily  concern  to  observe  that  apostolic  exhort- 
ation, "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good 
and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God  con- 
cerning you."  Thus  they  will  be  preserved 
in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and  appa- 
rel, becoming  our  religious  profession  ;  any 
digression  therefrom  is  an  inlet  to  weakness, 
and  will  make  way  for  greater  deviations.  The 
testimony  which  our  Society  has  always  borne 
against  the  changeable  fashions  and  customs 
of  the  world,  has  its  origin  in  the  Truth;  for 
by  them  a  vain  and  carnal  mind  is  cherished, 
and  that  sobriety,  which  is  so  essential  to  our 
well-being,  greatly  obstructed  ;  that  plainness 
which  has  ever  been  recognized  by  us,  is 
supported  by  the  example  of  the  holy  men  of 
old,  as  well  as  by  strict  propriety,  and  on  ac- 


count of  which  our  Friends  in  the  beginning 
suffered  much  scorn  and  abuse,  feeling  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  use  the  plain  language  ol  thee  and 
thou  to  a  single  person,  which  is  not  only  the 
language  of  holy  scripture,  but  it  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  grammar;  and  our 
Society  has  believed  it  right  to  decline  the  use 
of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
months  of  the  year,  as  is  commonly  practised 
in  the  world,  most  of  which  being  of  heathen 
origin,  and  to  adopt  the  use  of  their  plain  nu- 
merical names. 

May  our  dear  young  Friends,  in  whatever 
company  they  may  be  placed,  keep  strictly  to 
the  use  of  the  plain  language,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  all  our  Christian  testimonies  ;  and  in 
so  doing,  they  will  feel  that  solid  peace  of 
mind  which  is  far  preferable  to  any  thing  this 
world  can  afford.  As  they  are  brought  into 
that  exercise  which  is  necessary  for  all  to  ex- 
perience in  the  great  work  of  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  they  will  appreciate  the  benefit  of  re- 
tirement before  the  Lord,  for  the  renewal  of 
their  strength,  together  with  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  testify  of  Christ,  and 
"are  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thorough- 
ly furnished  unto  all  good  works  ;"  as  also  in 
reading  the  approved  writings  of  our  Society, 
wherein  are  set  forth  the  deep  exercise,  and 
experience  of  the  faithful  of  different  ages  and 
stations  in  the  church,  and  their  final  triumph 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  being  able  to  adopt  the  language,  "  O 
death  where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave  where  is  thy 
victory  !"  "  Thanks  be  unto  God  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Under  their  trials  and  besetments,  as  their 
trust  is  in  the  Lord,  looking  unto  him  fop 
strength  and  for  protection,  he  will  keep  them 
in  a  watchful  condition,  and  strengthen  them 
to  walk  in  the  way  of  the  daily  cross,  and  not 
to  give  way  to  that  spirit  that  wants  more  lib- 
erty than  the  Truth  allows,  in  dress,  speech, 
or  deportment.  Many  of  their  beloved  elder 
Friends  who  have  their  best  welfare  at  heart, 
feel  much  on  their  account,  and  where  they 
see  evidences  of  comm"  under  the  restraining 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  rejoices  their 
hearts  more  than  the  increase  of  corn,  wine, 
or  oil.  May  our  beloved  Friends  then  be  en- 
treated to  receive  the  exhortation  of  wisdom 
as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  "  Receive 
my  instruction,  and  not  silver,  and  knowledge 
rather  than  choice  gold  ;  for  wisdom  is  better 
than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  that  may  bo 
desired,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  I  love 
them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me.  I  lead  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of 
judgment,  that  I  may  cause  those  that  love 
me  to  inherit  substance,  and  1  will  fill  their 
treasures." 

Such  will  then  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  at- 
tend our  religious  meetings,  and  to  evince  the 
travail  of  their  spirits,  by  consistent  and  or- 
derly deportment  ;  not  indulging  in  leaning 
or  lounging  upon  the  benches,  or  in  going 
unnecessarily  out  of  meetings  cither  for  wor- 
ship or  discipline.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  re- 
gret to  many  deeply  concerned  members,  to 
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observe  the  practice  of  going  out  at  the  close 
of  the  shutters  in  meetings  lor  discipline,  great- 
ly to  the  loss  of  such  individuals  j  ("or  if  they 
have  been  favoured  in  ihe  ib  regain  a  meeting 

*  o  o 

with  good  impressions,  by  indulging  in  this 
unnecessary  habit,  they  will  be  very  likely  to 
lose  the  savour  of  life,  and  return  in  a  dry  and 
barren  condition;  and  the  unsettling  effect  it 
has  upon  the  meeting,  is  painful  to  the  living 
members,  who  are  sensible  that  it  is  only  as 
meetings  of  I  his  character,  as  well  as  those 
exclusively  for  Divine  worship,  are  held  in  the 
power  and  authority  of  our  Holy  Head,  that 
they  can  be  conducted  to  his  honour,  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  church.  It  is  his  blessed 
will  that  our  meetings  should  be  thus  held, 
and  then  all  things  will  be  done  decenMy,  and 
in  order,  and  the  members  edified  together. 
As  all  in  their  measures  are  waiting  upon  the 
Lord  in  silent  exercise,  that  his  will  may  be 
done,  though  it  may  not  be  their  duty  to  utier 
a  word,  yet  they  are  of  service;  the  weight  of 
their  spirits  being  felt  by  those,  who  under  the 
fresh  anointing,  are  qualified  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  to  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 
Whilst  dwelling  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot 
forbear  expressing  my  settled  belief,  that  if 
parents  were  duly  concerned  to  extend  a  pru- 
dent care  over  their  children,  discouraging 
both  by  example  and  precept,  any  appearance 
of  the  disorderly  practice  above  alluded  to,  it 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  removing  it 
from  our  borders. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Friends  of  every  age 
and  class,  let  it  be  our  daily  concern  to  be 
gathered  unto  Christ,  and  to  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  being  faithful  unto  him  in  all  things; 
then  he  would  turn  the  captivity  of  his  people, 
and  the  church  would  yet  be  seen  coming  up 
from  the  wilderness,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners. 

Belmont  county,  Ohio. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  143.) 

In  the  year  1834,  some  efforts  were  used  to 
revive  the  discipline,  and  restore  the  good  or- 
der of  Society  among  the  few  Friends  at  Siav- 
nnger.  Two  of  their  number  were  chosen 
overseers,  and  two  to  have  the  care  of  the 
poor.  A  few  individuals  also,  who  had  be- 
come convinced  of  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
were  received  into  membership,  and  for  a  time 
the  slate  of  things  among  them  looked  hopeful. 
But  the  enemy,  who  is  ever  watching  to  frus- 
trate even  the  first  buddings  of  good,  and  who 
cares  not  how  specious  the  profession,  if  he 
can  only  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  sowing 
discord  among  brethren,  again  began  to  stir 
up  those  who  were  seeking  to  be  somebod}-, 
and  because  they  could  not  attain  the  influence 
they  desired,  they  sought  to  scatter  the  flock. 
This  was  a  fresh  trial,  and  a  source  of  much 
discouragement  to  such  as  desired  above  all  to 
see  the  cause  of  religion  prosper  among  them. 

After  a  period  of  depression,  however,  the 
work  of  religion  seemed  again  to  revive,  and 
several  young  persons,  whose  minds  were 


brought  under  the  powerful  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  began  to  draw  near  to  Friends, 
and  to  evince  a  lively  zeal  for  the  support  of 
the  precious  testimonies  of  Trutlv,  In  the  year 
1838  the  meetings  for  discipline  were  again 
regularly  held  and  to  good  satisfaction,  and  a 
number  of  young  persons  applied  and  were 
received  into  membership,  who  afterward  be- 
came useful  Friends,  and  filled  the  vacant 
places  of  those  who  had  left  or  been  removed. 
The  discipline  was  now  regularly  maintained. 
Some  fresh  life  appeared  among  the  little 
flock,  and  a  gradual  increase  has  continued.  • 

Of  those  who  attended  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  some  occasionally  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica, but  as  these  left,  others  seemed  to  be 
raised  up,  though  the  number  was  still  small. 
Many  who  confessed  to  the  rectitude  of  Friends' 
principles  in  some  particulars,  did  not  fully  see 
into  the  nature  of  silent  worship,  and  therefore 
were  not  regular  attenders  of  the  meetings. 
Yet,  when  persecution  again  arose  on  account 
of  the  testimony  against  oaths  and  a  hireling 
ministry,  some  of  those  nobly  stood  their 
ground,  and  refused  to  comply  with  any  eccle- 
siastical demands.  Soren  Erricksen  for  a 
claim  of  about  two  dollars  and  a  half,  had 
goods  taken  to  the  amount  of  about  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Matthias  Pedersen  for  refusing  to  bring 
his  child  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  severe  penalty,  and  another  person 
was  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath. 
A  young  man  22  years  of  age,  was  sentenced 
lo  be  confined  in  the  house  of  correction  for 
declining  to  go  to  the  priest  for  the  ceremony 
of  confirmation,  but  the  case  being  moved  to  a 
higher  court,  it  was  at  length  abandoned. 
Matihias  Pedersen,  being  poor,  and  having  no 
chattels  on  which  distraint  could  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  penalty  inflicted  on  him,  was  shut 
up  in  prison  and  fed  on  bread  and  water. 
This  was  a  day  of  renewed  trial  and  suffering, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  the  little  company  was 
proved  by  the  severity  of  the  proceedings 
against  them.  E.  E.  Tasted,  in  writing  re- 
specting it,  says :  ' 

"  Oh  !  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  those  who 
have  experienced  of  the  Lord's  goodness  may 
flee  in  this  time  of  trial,  or  turn  our  backs  in 
the  day  of  battle.  At  this  very  time,  we  are 
ready  to  cry,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?'  We  feel  ourselves  as  new- 
born children,  which  cannot  help  themselves; 
ihus  may  we  know  that  it  is  only  by  the  free 
grace  of  God,  and  of  his  mercy,  that  we  can 
be  saved." 

Fourth  month  4th,  1839.  After  noticing  a 
for  mer  communication,  E.  Tasted  adds,  "  It  is 
at  all  limes  pleasing  to  hear  from  true  Friends, 
and  of  their- welfare  ;  but  sorrowful  to  hear  of 
their  decay  and  fulling  away  from  the  Truth, 
and  of  the  great  harm  such  do  to  the  true 
seekers  after  the  way  to  Zion  ;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  should  thus 
be  dishonoured. 

"  Ah  !  how  great  sorrow  does  it  cause  to  the 
true  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  to  look 
on  those  who  once  were  called  disciples,  when 
ihey  become  scattered  by  the  enemy,  and  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  May  those  who 
behold  such  instances  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress, be  steadfast  and  faithful  in  maintaining 


the  Lord's  standard,  even  although  they  may 
be  standing  alone,  and  none  to  help  them. 

"  Oh  !  how  many  times  have  we  felt  our- 
selves as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  where 
we  must  sit  alone,  sorrowing  as  a  dove  which 
has  lost  her  mate.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the 
Lord  seems  to  shake  and  lay  waste  the  very 
heavens,  in  which  we  may  have  been  trusting. 
May  we  in  such  times  of  difficulty  and  distress, 
(as  they  ever  must  be,)  desire  with  David,  to 
fall  into  the' hands  of  the  Lord,  (for  his  mer- 
cies are  very  great,)  and  not  into  the  hands  of 
men." 

"  Friends  here  are  few,  yet  there  is  an  in- 
crease ;  and  some  are  brought  amongst  us  by 
conviction  ;  yet  the  grand  adversary,  like  Pha- 
raoh with  his  army,  is  striving  lo  catch,  and 
bring  them  back  again  into  bondage." 

o  O  o 

"  The  governor  of  this  town  has  sued  me 
at  law,  two  or  three  times,  because  I  cannot 
pay  to  their  school,  because  of  the  kind  of 
books  (the  Lutheran  Catechism,  &c.)  which 
they  keep  to  teach  the  children  by,  and  some 
other  considerations." 

"  These  things  are  all  as  nothing,  so  long 
as  oirr  dear  Lord  does  not  withdraw  his  grace 
from  us  ;  for  if  he  did,  all  would  be  lost. 

"My  health  is  lately  a  little  better,  and  I 
feel  a  desire  to  see  some  of  you  once  more.  I 
desire  so  to  live  before  my  God,  that  in  his 
love  I  may  always  continue  to  remember  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  who  are  travelling  through 
this  wilderness  of  proving  and  affliction.  May 
such  seek  after  the  eternal  crown.  May  the 
times  of  darkness  never  be  such  as  to  sepa- 
rate us  from  this,  is  the  desire  of  thy  affec- 
tionate friend, 

Elias  Tasted." 

In  another  letter  dated  Fifth  month  23rd, 
1840,  he  says: 

"  Thy  letter  or  Tenth  month  23rd,  1839, 
with  a  parcel  of  tracts,  I  have  received.  I 
often  feel  my  heart  raised  when  1  think  of  you, 
and  of  many  of  your  fathers,  who  laid  down 
their  lives  in  a  good  cause.  O  that  we  may 
truly  follow  their  steps,  and  get  down  to  that 
which  raised  them  up  to  be  so  great  a  people  ! 
I  believe  there  has  been  a  decay  from  this 
primitive  zeal,  and  also  that  there  are  yet 
many  who  stand  on  the  same  true  foundation, 
and  who  maintain  the  standard  of  Truth. 
Happy  are  they  who  daily  strive  to  come  out 
from  the  world,  and  who  make  God  their  re- 
fuge. 1  believe  a  time  of  trial  has  been  known 
among  you,  which  is  necessary,  for  thereby 
the  faithful  will  be  known.  It  is  also  amongst 
us  a  lime  of  trial.  There  are  some  gone  to. 
keep  up  meetings  by  themselves.  They  were 
not  members.  The  cause  I  cannot  at  present 
explain  ;  but,  I  believe,  they  are  not  yet  satis- 
fied amongst  themselves.  They  might  have 
had  all  that  was  just  amongst  us;  but  we 
could  not  satisfy  them.  We  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  desire  not  to  admit  any  but  those 
whom  we  know  well." 

"  I  expect,  at  the  next  two  months'  meeting, 
there  will  be  four  young  people  admitted. 

"Soren  Ericksen,  of  Siagland,  lives  24 
English  miles  norihwards,  over  the  water. 
He  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  all  of  his  mind. 
He  keeps  weekly  meetings  at  his  house.  He 
has  been  sued  by  law  for  not  baptizing  two 
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children  ;  and  one  horse,  six  cows,  and  some 
sheep,  have  beet)  distrained,  which  ate  nearly 
all  the  cattle  thai  he  possesses.  They  are 
worth  £|.1  English  §G.>.]  They  are  not 
so  d  yet  [but  were  sold),  except  the  sheep. 
We  keep  meeting*  upstairs  in  my  house,  twiee 
on  First-days,  and  have  two  evening  meetings 
during  the  week.  The  meeting  for  discipline 
is  held  every  two  months,  and  the  queries  re- 
spec'.ing  Friends'  principles  are  read  amongst 
u<.  Our  meetings  lor  worship  are  mostly 
held  in  silence,  We  have  plenty  of  Friends' 
books  in  English,  which  I  iead  and  interpret 
to  my  Friends  and  others  ;  and  often  have  they 

caused  the  tears  to  run  from  their  eyes  

May  I  he  peace  oTZioi)  he  amongst  all  of  you 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Eltas  Tasted." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Poisonons  Effects  from  New  Earthenware. 

A  somewhat  singular  though  not  unaccount- 
able occurrence  took  place  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  in  one  of  our  neighbouring  towns, 
a  short  lime  since.  It  appears  there  was  a 
large  number  of  the  gentleman's  family  and 
connections  to  partake  of  a  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, numbering  in  all  twenty-three  persons. 
The  usual  variety  served  on  such  occasions 
covered  the  banquet  board,  and  the  party  par- 
took of  it  with  the  proper  relish.  Twenty  of 
this  party  remained  over  night,  and  took 
breakfast  with  their  host  the  ensuing  morning. 
A  large  chicken-pie,  which  had  not  been  touch- 
ed the  day  before,  was  served  out  to  them  at 
this  time.  In  a  few  hours  after,  seventeen  of 
them  were  violently  attacked  with  sevete  grip- 
ing pains  in  the  bowels,  accompanied  with 
profuse  diarrhoea.  It  appears  from  investiga- 
tion, that  only  those  who  ate  of  the  pie  were 
the  ones  who  suffered.  The  lady  of  the  house 
having  made  it  herself,  and  partaken  of  % 
suffered  alike  with  the  rest,  of  course  removing 
all  suspicion  of  intentional  poisoning.  The 
query  now  is,  what  was  there  in  this  pie,  or 
about  it,  that  should  produce  these  effects? 
The  pie  was  baked  in  a  yellow  ear! hen  dish, 
that  never  had  been  used  before  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion necessarily  is,  that  its  contents  became 
impregnated  with  portions  of  the  enamel  with 
which  it  was  lined,  and  hence  the  conse- 
quences. Now  the  enamel  used  by  potters 
varies  in  composition  according  to  the  purposes 
or  which  the  ware  is  intended.  They  all,  we 
lelieve,  contain  mote  or  less  lead,  cobalt,  &c. 
Dften  the  biscuit  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of 
ay,  which  contains  poisonous  matter  in  vari- 
us  proportions,  and  if,  after  the  baking,  the 
;ssels  are  imperfectly  glazed  or  protected, 
ad  consequences  may  arise  from  using  them. 

such  ware,  to  be  used  in  cooking,  when 
ew  should  first  be  proved,  and  this  is  best 
one  by  having  it  greased  over  with  lard  or 
How,  and  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  an 
ven.    This  will  generally  be  found  a  sure 
roteciion.    This  one  instance  should  serve  as 
warning  to  families,  and  it  is  not  without  in- 
rest  to  the  physician.    Had  the  occurrence 
ken  place  "during  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
e  sickness  might  have  been  taken  for  it,  and 


with  very  good  reasons,  its  symptoms  and 
character  simulating  thai  disease.  We  are 
pleased  to  stale  that,  the  parties  entirely  reco- 
vered, the  majority  of  them  only  suffering  five 
or  six  hours. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


The  following  is  inserted  simply  to  show,  as 
far  as  can  be  relied  on,  the  decided  rejection 
of  slavery  in  California.  We  are  not  in  the 
practice  of  giving  circulation  to  cases  of  vio- 
lence for  any  purpose,  holding  it  to  be  unjus- 
tifiable.— Ed. 

"  Slave  Cases  in  California. — Charles,  a 
coloured  man,  claimed  as  a  slave  of  Lindal 
Haves,  was  brought  before  Judge  Thomas,  of 
California,  in  May  last,  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  discha rged,  the  Judge  maintaining 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Slate,  and 
under  the  Mexican  laws  previously  existing, 
he  had  no  right  to  detain  him.  The  man 
Charles  was  afterwards  brought  up  for  breach 
of  peace,  in  having  made  an  assault  upon  said 
Hayes,  and  for  unlawful  resistance  to  the  she- 
riff and  officers  arresting  him.  L.  Hayes  de- 
posed that  the  prisoner  drew  a  knife  upon  him, 
against  which  he  defended  himself;  that  iheknife 
was  accidentally  dropped,  when  the  prisoner 
took  to  r1ighi,-Hayes  in  pursuit;  a  third  party, 
a  gentleman,  then  came  up,  struck  the  fugitive 
with  a  stick,  and  '  addled' him  ;  Sheriff  McKin- 
ney  appeared  this  time,  with  officer  Tult,  who 
took  the  prisoner  in  charge.  The  argumenls 
urged  by  the  defendant's  counsel  were,  that 
ihe  sheriff  had  no  warrant,  and  was  not  autho- 
rized to  make  the  arrest  without  one.  2nd. 
That  no  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest,  nor  in -the  presence  of 
the  sheriff.  3rd.  That  the  prisoner,  Charles, 
having  been  declared  a  freeman  by  the  deci- 
sion of  our  couivts,  was  justified  in  the  resist- 
ance he  offered  to  Lindal  Hayes's  attempt  to 
capture  him. 

"Justice  Sackett  promptly  discharged  the 
prisoner.  Upon  this  case,  the  Placer  Times 
says  : 

"  '  Whatever  impressions  may  obtain  else- 
where, few  in  our  midst  doubt  the  perfect  libe- 
ration that  awaits  the  slave  who  places  his 
foot  on  our  free  soil.' 


Currents  of  the  Ocean. — The  investigation 
into  the  matter  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
which  have  been  conducted  with  so  much  la- 
bour and  care  by  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory,  have  led  to  some  exceed- 
ingly curious  and  interesting  discoveries.  Capt. 
Foster,  of  the  steamer  Alabama,  informs  Lieut. 
Maury  that  a  short  time  since  a  bottle  was 
picked  up  on  the  east  side  of  Old  Providence 
Island,  in  the  West  Indies,  twenty-two  monihs 
alter  it  had  been  thrown  overboard  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  for  being  cast 
ashore  here,  this  solitary  cruiser  would  pro- 
bably have  entered  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  then 
it  might  have  been  cast  upon  the  shores  of 
Europe.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that 
ihere  exists  a  current  from  the  Red  Sea  around 
Cape  Horn,  thence  through  the  West  Indies, 
and,  by  the  way  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the 


English  Channel ;  and,  moreover,  that  this 
current  from  the  Red  Sea  divides  itself  the 
other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  one  part 
of  which  passes  around  this  Cape  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Providence 
bot tie,  while  the  other  portion  passes  south  of 
New  Holland,  thence  in  a  south-east  direction 
to  the  regions  of  the  ice  or  land  of  the  Antarc- 
tic. Being  here  deflected  it  returns  to  the  north, 
as  the  ice-bearing  current  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  on  ihis  side  of  Cape  Horn.  Bottles 
that  have  been  ihrown  overboard  into  this  cur- 
rent have  been  picked  up  on  the  Irish  shores. 
Thus  two  bottles  being  cast  into  the  Red  Sea, 
it  may  be  conceived  how  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  separate  with  the  current  to  the  eastward  of 
Good  Hope,  and  escaping  all  the  accidents  of 
being  ihrown  out  by  the  way,  they  might  come 
again  together  in  the  West  Indies,  after  having 
doubled,  one  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  other 
Cape  Horn. 


Ascending  a  Volcano. — According  to  Hum- 
boldt, the  volcanic  mountain  of  Popocateptl 
had  never,  at  the  period  of  his  visit  to  Mexico, 
been  ascended  since  the  time  of  Corlez.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mexico,  dated  June  10,  1850,  which  an- 
nounces that  this  feat  has  now  been  accom- 
plished. The  extract  is  as  follows  :  "  Three 
English  gentlemen  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  crater  of  Popocateptl,  of  which  one 
of  them  sends  me  an  interesting  account.  -  I 
did  not  know  of  their  intention  until  too  late, 
or  it  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  have  fried  the  Aneroid  at  a  great  elevation. 
They  were  five  hours  ascending,  and  only  one 
hour  and  a  quarter  returning;  having  remain- 
ed four  hours  and  a  half  on  the  summit,  where 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  smoking, 
or  drinking,  or  even  walking  fast  on  the  level 
edge  of  the  crater.  The  craler  was  a  grand 
sight,  like  a  very  deep  barranca,  with  sides 
nearly  perpendicular,  about  1000  feet  deep, 
and  a  league  in  circumference.  At  the  bottom 
was  a  pond  of  sulphur,  which  was  bubbling 
tiway  in  fine  style,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  emitting  a  great  volume  of  smoke,  the 
greater  pait  of  which  was  condensed  in  the 
crater  before  reaching  its  fop.  At  the  crater 
the  barometer  stood  at  16.015  inches,  Centi- 
grade thermometer  2  deg.  ;  water  boiled  at  184 
deg.  Fah., — corresponding  to  about  17,000 
feet  of  altitude." — London  Paper. 


Filcli's  First  Steamboat — The  model  of  the 
first  steamboat  (built  by  John  Fitch)  was  dis- 
covered a  few  days  ago,  in  the  garret  of  the 
late  residence  of  Col.  Kilbourne,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  John  Fitch,  near  the  town  of  Colum- 
bus, in  Ohio.  It  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Col.  K.  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  thus 
desctibed  in  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial : 

"  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  set  upon 
wheels.  The  boiler  is  a  foot  long,  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  flue  through  it,  not 
quite  in  the  centre,  into  which  the  fire  appears 
to  have  been  placed.  The  cylinder  stands 
perpendicular,  and  the  frame-work  that  sup- 
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ports  it  is  not  unlike  that  now  used  by  some 
o!"  the  low  pressure  boats  on  Lake  Erie. 
There  is  a  paddle-wheel  on  each  side,  and  in 
fad,  every  thing  appears  lo  be  complete  with  j 
the  exception  of  a  condenser  and  force  pump. 
The  boiler  is  even  supplied  with  a  safely  valve, 
though  part  of  it  has  been  broken  off. 


Large  Lake  in  A  frica. — A  recent  letter 
from  Stephen  A.  Benson,  a  member  of  the r 
Senate  of  Liberia,  stales  (hat  the  interior  peo- 
ple speak  of  a  large  sheet  or  body  of  water, 
being  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior  of 
them,  and  which  requires  several  weeks'  tra- 
vel to  reach.    They  describe  it  as  being  a  sea 
or  lake,  on  whose  surface  ply  large  Cannes, 
laden  with  merchandise  jof  civilized  manufac-  I 
ture,  and  productions  of  the  countries  near  to 
it.    They  describe  the  adjacent  tribes  as  being  j 
in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization — possessing 
an  abundance  of  horses  and  cattle.    They  ; 
fight  their  battles  on  horseback.    Their  prin- 
cipal weapon  is  the  spear,  though  they  have  a 
few  fire-arms,  procuied  by  means  of  the  trade  j 
of  this  lake.    Their  principal  garment  is  said 
to  be  the  tunic. 


the:  friend 


FIRST  MONTH  25,  1851. 


In  giving  place  to  ihe  article  on  11  Peace 
Congresses,"  lurni.-hed  by  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents, (ihe  firsi  part  of  which  was  inserted  ; 
in  our  last  number,)  we  think  it  right  lo  state 
our  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  thereby 
sanctioning  the  opinion  eniertained  and  acted 
on  by  some,  that  ihe  members  of  our  religious  | 
Society  are  called  on  to  lake  part  in  such 
movements.    As  those  Congresses  have  been 
composed  and  conducted,  we  think  it  almost  | 
impossible  for  a  Friend  lo  do  so,  without  com- 
promising  some  of  the  lesiimonies  given  us  to  ! 
support ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  the  uniform  ! 
consistent  maintenance  of  ail  these  testimonies 
has  done,  and  continues  to  do,  far  more  to- 
wards giving  them  weight  and  currencv  in  ; 
public  estimation, — far  more  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  and  in  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  the! 
Prince  of  Peace,  than  can  possibly  be  effected 
by  our  members  uniting  with  men  of  this ; 
world  in  carrying  out  schemes  devised  in  their  ! 
own  wisdom,  and  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  1 
that  governs  them  in  their  political  engage- 
ments. 

With  these  views  we  know  our  correspon- 
dent unites,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  j 
our  readers  will  coincide  with  him  in  thinking! 
it  a  matter  of  interest  to  notice  the  manner  jn  j 
which  principles  once  promulgated  by  Friends 
as  a  Society,  alone,  have  spread,  and  are  now 
receiving  the  support  of  eminent  men  in  the 
world  at  large. 


The  exertions  of  the  British  and  American 
armed  vessels  to  exterminate  the  slave  trade 
on  the  African  coast,  it  is  ot^n  asserted,  falls 
far  short  of  the  object.  The  Daily  News 
mentions  as  proof,  that  "  A  correspondent  of 


the  London  Times,  speaking  of  the  trade  to 
Brazil,  furnishes  an  extract  from  a  Bahia  pa- 
per, the  Secula,  from  which  it  appears  that 
ihe  sloop  Giva  Sol  arrived  there  on  the  1st  of 
July,  with  190  slaves;  on  the  7th,  the  lugger 
Polka  arrived  with  170;  and  on  the  21st  the 
Scheu  Fe  arrived  with  350.  And  all  without 
the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
police." 

The  government  of  England,  it  is  said,  is 
about  substituting  32  steamships  for  her  sailing 
vessels  on  that  coasU  The  steamer  Hecla 
"  has  been  highly  successful  in  making  prizes, 
having  sent  no  less  than  nine  into  Sierra  Leone 
during  her  stay  on  that  station."  One  of  these 
steamships  is  "  to  proceed  about  the  1st  of 
every  month  with  the  mails  and  relieve  an- 
other from  duty  on  the  coast." 

This  project  and  the  proposition  to  put  in 
operation  a  line  of  mail  steamers  between  the 
United  States  and  Africa,  is  commented  upon 
by  the  National  Intelligencer,  as  follows: 

African  Steam  Lines. — The  eniertain- 
ment  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  of 
a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  powerful 
line  of  steam  vessels  between  that  country  and 
the  African  coast,  ostensibly  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a  monthly"  mail  and  the  more  effectual 
checking  of  the  slave  traffic,  is  strong  proof, 
we  think,  of  the  value  that  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  capable  of  becoming. 
It  may,  in  addition,  be  regarded  as  corrobora- 
tive of  the  justness  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
advocates  of  a  mail  steamer  line  between  this 
country  and  Africa.  We  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  look  invidiously  on  the  enterpris- 
ing spirit  exhibited  abroad  lor  securing  a  closer 
connexion  wi-h  a  country,  the  great  mercantile 
wealth  of  which  is  yet,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, untouched.'  This  spirit  should  have  on 
us  no  other  than  a  stimulating  effect.  Be- 
sides, for  years,  il  not  ages  to  come,  the  trade 
with  Africa  can  admit  of  no  very  close  com- 
petition. The  promised  vasluess  of  this  trade, 
whilst  excluding  all  idea  of  monopoly,  must 
continue  to  excite  to  new  enterprise  by  its  un- 
limited rewards.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we 
should  exhibit  statistics  to  show  how  largely 
England  has  benefited  by  her  persevering 
though  frequently  interrupted  communication 
with  the  interior  parts  of  lhat  great  continent, 
nor  to  make  plain  how,  with  better  knowledge 
and  more  ready  means  of  access,  mercantile 
risks  will  lessen.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Congressional  Committee  to  whom  the 
question  of  establishing  mail  steamers  between 
this  country  and  Africa  was  referred,  adverted 
in  their  report  to  the  aid  its  adoption  would 
afford  in  the  consummation  of  the  plans  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  On  the  inumaie  relation 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  it  was  supposed 
that  a  good  part  of  the  required  success  was 
dependent.  It  is  something  singular  that  ihe 
coloured  race — those  in  reality  most  interested 
in  the  future  destinies  of  Africa — should  be  so 
lightly  affected  by  the  evidences  continually 
being  presented  in  favour  of  colonization.  He 
wilt  do  a  service  to  this  country  as  well  as 
Africa  who  shall  do  anything  lo  open  ihe  eyes 
of  ihe  coloured  race  to  the  advantages  of  emi- 
gration to  the  fertile  and,  to  them,  congenial 
shores  of  Africa." 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

A  vacancy  in  the  Mathematical  Department 
of  this  Institution,  will  occur  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  in  the  Fourth  month  next,  in 
consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  present 
teacher.  Applications  for  the  station  may  be 
addressed  to  either  of  the  undernamed  Mana- 
gers, by  whom  the  necessary  information  will 
be  given. 

Thomas  Kim3er, 
Josiah  Tatcit, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 
Alfred  Cope, 

Wa'.nut  street  Wharf. 
Chakles  Yarxall, 

No.  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  First  month,  1851. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Smyrna,  Che- 
nango county,  N.  Y.,  Fifth-dav,  the  J2lh  of  Twelfth 
month,  1850,  Johx  P.,  son  of  Clark  and  Hannah  Car- 
penter, and  grandson  of  the  late  Zeno  Carpenter,  all 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Su- 
sanna Knowles,  of  the  ibrmcr  place. 

-,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Burlington, 


Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Fifth-diy,  the  2nd  of  First 
month,  1851,  Benjaihx,  son  of  Henry  and  Susanna 
Knowles,  of  Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  to 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Hoag,  de- 
ceased, of  the  ibrmer  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Spiceland,  Henry  Co., 
Ind.,  on  the  olst  of  Tenth  month  last,  after  a  severe 
illness  of  three  weeks,  Thohas  S.  Teas,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  aged  nearly  5G  years.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  esteemed  member  of  Spiceland  Month- 
ly Meeting  ; — was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  kind 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  coloured  race,  gi'iiig  particular  en- 
couragement to  the  education  of  those  among 
He  leit  a  befcaved  family  and  a  large  circle  of  Ixiends 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

 ,  suddenly,  near  Youghiogeny  River,  West. 

moreland  county,  Pa  ,  on  the  7lh  inst.,  Isaac  Dewees, 
son  of  William  Dewees,  late  of  Chesterfield,  Wash- 
ington  county,  Ohio.  This  dear  Friend  left  home  in 
tfle  morning  to  attend  the  raising  of  a  mili-house 
about  a  utile  from  his  residence,  and  had  not  been 
there  perhaps  more  than  an  hour,  when  one  of  the 
timbers  of  the  frame  which  he  was  helping  to  raise 
fell,  by  which  he  was  instantly  killed;  leaving  a  wife 
and  lour  small  children  to  mourn  their  irreparable 
loss.  He  was  truly  a  kind  husband,  a  tender  and  af- 
fectionate father,  and  a  consistent  friend.  Although 
suddenly  called  from  works  to  rewards,  we  humbly 
hope  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  "  Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  know  not  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh." 

 ,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Margaret  Justice,  relict  of 

the  late  Jacob  Justice,  aged  70  years.  This  dear 
Friend  was  born  and  continued  lo  the  period  of  her 
death,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  diligent  attender  whea 
in  health. 

 ,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  her  residence,  Elizabeth 

Upton,  widow  of  the  late  Edward  Upton,  and  sister 
of  our  late  Friend  Henry  Hull.  She  was  a  member 
of  Plains  Monthly  Meeting,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York, 
aged  about  80  years.  Her  illness  was  protracted, 
and  it  appeared  evident  her  departure  was  in  peace. 

 ,  on  Tlmd-day,  the  14th  instant.  James  Bell, 

of  Experiment  Mills,  a  member  of  Stroudsbur^-h  Par- 
ticular  and  Abingtou  Monthly  Meetings,  in  the  bOti 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  instant,  Merct 

widow  of  Jacob  Shoemaker,  merchant,  late  of  thii 
city,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age;  an  esteemed  niemf 
ber  of  Twelfth  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
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ZCXO  CARPENTER. 

Memoir  of  Friends  in  Smyrna,  concerning 
our  beloved  Friend  Zeno  Carpenter,  a 
member  and  minister  of  New  Hartford 
Monthly  Meeting. 

This  our  dear  Friend,  according  to  his  own 
•count,  was  horn  in  North  C.istle,  Westches- 
r  county,  New  York,  the  18th  of  Fifth  month, 
"62,  of  honest  parents  professing  the  Truth, 
z.,  William  and  Sarah  Carpenter. 
From  some  of  his  papers  we  make  the  fol- 
ding ex' racts  :  "  [n  my  infantile  state.  I  had 
any  serious  thoughts  and  impressions,  though 
knew  not  then  from  whence  they  sprang; 
t  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age,  it 
eased  the  Lord  to  call  me  to  come  and  work 
his  vineyard  ;  which  I  in  some  measure 
signed  to;  but  having  a  strong  propensity  for 
mpany,  and  to  lightness  and  levity,  I  was 
en  drawn  from  a  pursuit  of  piety  and  virtue. 
)llowin»  my  own  inclinations,  I  delighted  in 
lging  and  folly,  and  going  into  company, 
lich  had  a  tendency  to  draw  the  mind  from 
true  watch  ;  but  my  spirit  suffered  deep 
morse  for  so  doing,  and  I  was  often  humbled 
d  bowed  in  awful  prostration  before  the 
3rd,  that  he  would  be  pleased  in  mercy  to 
member  my  poor  soul.    But   the  enemy 
juld  throw  up  mountains  of  discouragement, 
d  suggest  that  I  might  give  over  the  pursuit, 
I  should  never  find  what  I  was  seeking 
er.    But  I  was  strengthened  to  seek  for  an 
quaintance  with  the  Lord,  for  my  desire  was 
er  heaven  and  happiness,  and  nothing  short 
that  holy  enjoyment — that  peace  and  con- 
ation— would  ever  satisfy  my  thirsty  soul, 
jften  retired  alone,  and  poured  out  my  corn- 
tints  before  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be 
ased  to  strengthen  my  poor  soul  to  perse- 
re  and  stand   firm.    And  the  Lord  was 
tsed  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
on  me,  so  that  I  felt  at  limes,  the  sweet  in- 
ence  of  the  bright  and  morning  star." 
Being  enabled  to  persevere  in  religious  ex- 
rience,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 


he  was  received  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  about  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
he  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Lydia  Clark. 
In  reference  thereto  he  says,"  1  have  and  do 
believe,  that  it  was  the  pointings  of  best  Wis- 
dom that  we  were  joined  together." 

He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
passed  through  many  trials,  exercises  and 
deep  baptisms,  in  order  to  prove  him  ;  being 
frequently  buffeted  by  the  enemy  almost  to 
despair;  yet  the  Lord  preserved  him  through 
all.  About  the  foity-second  year  of  his  age, 
he  first  appeared  in  the  ministry.  He  was 
mostly  short,  but  lively  and  acceptable  ;  and 
a  diligent  attender  of  all  our  religious  meet- 
ings. 

In  1813  he  lost  his  beloved  wife,  which 
proved  a  close  trial  to  him,  yet  he  was  favour- 
ed to  resign  all  up  to  the  Lord.  In  adverting 
to  which  he  says,  "I  feel  in  a  very  tiied, 
lonely  situation,  no  other  to  rely  upon  but 
God  alone,  who  is  my  Rock,  my  Refuge,  and 
safe  hiding  place." 

In  1815,  he  removed  within  the  limits  of 
Bridgewater  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  Smyr- 
na was  then  a  branch.  In  1817  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Floag  ;  and  in  1822  removed  to 
Qtica,  where  he  spent  the  most  of  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  In  the  difficulties  that  befel 
the  Society,  he  was  firm  and  steadfast  in  the 
ancient  principles  of  Friends,  without  waver- 
ing. He  frequently  visited  the  neighbouring 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  some  of  the  meetings 
belonging  to  them.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  in 
company  with  another  Friend,  he  visited  the 
families  belonging  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting, 
in  which  service  he  was  at  times  closely  tried, 
yet  for  the  most  part  enabled  to  discharge  his 
duty,  so  as  to  bring  peace  and  satisfaction  of 
mind. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  often  visited 
his  Friends  in  Smyrna,  and  spent  a  week  or 
two  with  them,  which  greatly  endeared  him  to 
them.  He  was  an  example  of  patience  and 
humility  ;  and  although  he  had  low  and  try- 
ing seasons,  yet  for  the  most  part  he  was 
cheerful,  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  his 
friends. 

In  1838,  he  visited  the  families  of  Smyrna 
Monthly  Meeting;  and  in  adverting  to  it  says, 
"  It  was  in  many  instances  trying  and  exer- 
cising;  yet  I  felt  my  mind  calm  and  quiet,  be- 
lieving that  I  had  performed  a  required  duty. 
I  am  often  bowed  as  in  dust  and  ashes  before 
the  Lord,  imploring  his  holy  aid,  knowing  my 
own  nothingness  and  inability  to  do  any  good 
act,  without  the  assistance  of  my  Divine 
Master." 

He  also  visited  most  of  the  families  belong- 
ing to  Scipio,  Le  Ray  and  Ferrisburg  Quarterly 
Meetings,  mostly  to  the  peace  of  his  own 


mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends,  so 
that  he  seemed  green  and  growing  in  old  age. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  generally 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He  was  a  true 
mourner  in  our  Zion,  mourning  for  the  desola- 
tion of  the  Society — the  many  departures 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  in  mixing  and 
mingling  with  others,  letting  down  the  ancient 
principles  of  Friends  by  giving  way  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  In  reference  to  this 
subject  he  says,  "  It  is  a  day  of  lamentation — 
a  day  in  which  the  members  of  this  Society- 
need  look  to  their  own  standing.  Often  am  I 
desirous  with  prayer  and  supplication  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  my  life,  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  preserve  a  living  remnant,  and 
humble,  bowed-down  travellers,  bound  to  the 
land  and  city  of  God  ;  and  that  we  might  lay 
aside  the  many  letting  and  hindering  things." 

In  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  ob- 
tained a  certificate  of  his  Monthly  Meeting, 
indorsed  by  Butternuts  Quarterly  Meeting,  to 
pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  England  Yearly  Meetings.  He  at- 
tended said  meetings,  and  most  of  the  meetings 
belonging  to  the  latter,  to  the  peace  of  his  own 
mind  and  satisfaction  of  Friends.  In  speaking 
of  this  journey,  he  says,  il  I  was  from  home 
four  and  a  half  months,  and  travelled  by  com- 
putation about  two  thou3and  miles." 

The  last  time  he  attended  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  he  says,  "  Now  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  my  age,  I  attended  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  found  a  very  solid  body 
of  Friends  belonging  to  it.  1  was  comforted 
in  being  with  my  dear  Friends.  May  we  all 
keep  to  sound  orthodox  Quaker  doctrine." 

In  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  his  health 
and  strength  gradually  failed,  but  he  remained 
clear  and  bright  in  the  Truth  to  the  last.  He 
was  confined  several  weeks,  during  which, 
patience  and  resignation  seemed  to  be  the  cov- 
ering of  his  mind.  He  continued  deeply  en- 
gaged for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  preferring  the 
welfare  of  Jerusalem  to  his  chiefest  joy  ;  pray- 
ing for  the  repairing  of  her  breaches,  and  the 
enlargement  of  her  borders. 

At  times  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  low  slate  of 
mind,  but  he  said  to  a  Friend  who  visited  him 
in  his  sickness,  "  I  have  no  cause  to  mourn 
on  my  own  account ;  but  I  do  mourn  for  this 
poor  Society."  About  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  on  being  visited  by  a  Friend,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  some  lime,  he  said,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear  child.  Mayst  thou 
he  faithful  to  every  pointing  of  duly.  The 
Lord  is  a  strong  tower  where  the  righteous 
may  flee  and  find  safety  ;  may  he  preserve 
thee  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — «s  the  apple 
of  his  eye  ;"  and  a  little  after  said,  "  I  have 
been  a  professed  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  67 
vears.    I  have  endeavoured  to  do  mv  day's 
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work  in  the  day  time.  To  do  in  si  trip]  icity 
what  1  found  to  do;  and  on  looking  back  feel 
satisfaction.  I  believe  my  work  is  done,  and 
I  shall  soon  be  gathered  home,  to  join  the  in- 
numerable company  in  sinking  praise  and  hal- 
lelujah to  Him,  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to 
serve." 

Soon  after  he  said,  "  My  heart  flows  in  love 
to  everybody,  but  especially  to  the  household 
of  faith.  1  have  long  travailed  for  the  welfare 
of  this  poor  Society.  I  was  convince  J  of  the 
principles  professed  by  our  ancient  Friends,  in 
my  young  years;  and  all  my  past  experience 
proves  to  me,  that  they  are  no  cunningly  de- 
vised fables,  but  real  and  substantial  truths. 
It  is  the  travail  and  prayer  of  my  heart,  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  my  life,  that  a  remnant 
may  be  preseived  ;  which  I  verily  believe  will 
be  to  the  honour  of  his  worthy  name.  I  as 
fervently  desire  the  preservation  of  this  Society 
now  in  advanced  age,  as  at  any  period  of  my 
life." 

He  spoke  of  the  death  of  his  sister,  and 
said,  "1  shall  soon  follow  her;  the  next  time 
ihou  hears  from  me,  1  shall  be  numbered  with 
the  dead,  and  the  change  will  be  a  glorious 
one  to  me." 

He  quietly  breathed  his  last  the  23rd  of 
Third  month,  1849,  aged  86  years.  Now 
gathered  home  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 
"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right, for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Resources  of  Tirginia. 

The  Richmond  Republican  is  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  resources  of  Virginia.  Lead  is 
found  there  in  abundance,  and  also  Plumbago 
in  several  places  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Be- 
sides the  immense  Salt  regions  of  Kanawha, 
there  are  in  South-western  Virginia,  inexhaust- 
ible stores  of  this  valuable  mineral.  The  salt 
water  found  in  Washington  county,  is  stronger 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  Fossil  salt, 
the  largest,  if  not  the  only  deposit  of  the  kind 
discovered  in  the  United  States,  is  found  near 
the  salt  hills  above  noticed,  and  has  been  bored 
into  at  least  50  or  100  feet,  and  without  going 
through  it.  Gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  of 
the  purest  kind,  exists  in  great  abundance  in 
connexion  with  the  Fossil  Salt.  There  are 
many  deposites  of  iron  ore,  from  which  refined 
and  hammered  iron  can  be  made,  which  will 
rival  the  best  productions  of  Russia  and  Swe- 
den. Porcelain  clay,  as  fine  as  any  in  France, 
is  found  near  Farmville,  and  in  other  sections 
of  Virginia.  The  granite  of  Richmond  is 
equal  in  quality  and  beauty  to  any  in  the  U. 
States.  The  slate  on  Slate  river  is  better 
than  the  Welsh,  being  harder,  stronger  and 
more  free  from  earthy  matter.  Marble  and 
soap  stone  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
of  good  quality  and  in  great  variety.  Water 
lime,  or  cement,  is  found  on  the  James  river 
of  very  superior  quality,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  best  English. 
In  the  same  region,  limestone  of  the  purest 
quality  also  abounds.  There  are  also  great 
quantities  <*f  fire-stone  and  fire-clay,  on  James 
river  and  near  Richmond.  Gold,  coal  and 
copper,  are  found  in  abundance  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.    Besides  the  coal  of  the  East  and  the 


South-east,  the  Kanawha  region  possesses  an 
inexhaustible  supply.  An  enormous  vein  of 
Cannel  coal  has  been  discovered  within  a  year 
or  two  past  in  Kanawha.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  of  all  coal.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  wool  grown  in  Virginia,  from  the 
best  improved  sheep,  is  better  in  many  cases 
than  the  finest  Saxony,  and  rivals  the  best 
Australian  production.  It  is  believed  that  the 
climate  of  Virginia  is  superior  to  that  of  either 
of  those  countries  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  wool. — D.  News. 

What  then  would  freedom  make  it! 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Pursuit  of  Wealth. 

What  a  deplorable  result  does  the  following 
instance  exhibit,  of  the  unremitting  effort  to 
acquire  wealth.  The  noble  powers  of  the 
mind  completely  overstrained  and  finally  bro- 
ken down  !  For  what  1  To  obtain  that  which 
he  could  neither  enjoy  in  this  world,  nor  take 
with  him  into  the  world  of  eternal  duration. 
Unhappy,  deluded  man,  to  hazard  the  joys  of 
everlasting  blessedness,  for  the  paltry  gratifi- 
cation of  obtaining  a  little  more  filthy  lucre 
than  his  neighbour  possessed. 

"The  Pursuit  of  Wealth. — America  has 
produced  some  eccentric  characters,  whose 
morbid  acquisitiveness  has  made  them  the 
wonder  of  mankind.  A  recent  instance  is  to 
be  found  in  Illinois,  in  the  person  of  Jacob 
Strawn,  of  Jacksonville,  a  very  extensive  land- 
holder and  cattle-dealer,  and  probably  the 
wealthiest  citizen  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  He 
is  the  owner  of  some  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  State,  and  his  agricultural  and 
other  business  transactions  have  been  of  an 
extent  corresponding  with  his  landed  posses- 
sions. By  the  most  unremitted  exertions,  he 
has  accumulated  a  princely  fortune.  The  St. 
Louis  Union  says : 

"  Jacob  Strawn  has  been  even  more  exten- 
sively known  for  his  eccentricities  of  charac- 
ter, than  for  his  great  wealth.  For  days  and 
nights  in  succession  he  has  been  known  to 
pursue  his  business  without  intermission,  never 
sleeping,  unless  whilst  riding  in  his  saddle. 
He  chose  his  wife  as  he  would  a  farm,  or  a 
lot  of  cattle,  by  mere  inspection  of  her  person, 
selecting  her  from  among  her  sisters,  who 
were  called  to  the  door  at  his  request,  and 
married  her  without  any  more  ceremony  than 
was  necessary  to  complete  a  moneyed  trans- 
action, and  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Everything  with  him  was  a  matter  of  money 
and  business,  pursuing  these  at  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  else;  indeed,  attaching  no  value 
to  anything  which  could  not  be  measured  by 
a  pecuniary  standard. 

"The  St.  Louis  Union  of  the  16th  instant, 
states  that  Mr.  Strawn  was  brought  down  the 
Illinois  river  the  day  before  a  maniac,  in 
charge  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  trying 
to  convey  him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  His  insanity  was  brought  on 
by  the  teriible  tasks  to  which  every  energy  of 
his  mind  and  body  had  been  subjected  for 
years  in  pursuit  of  wealth. 

"  In  order  to  induce  him  to  travel  in  the  di- 


rection of  Columbus  without  violence,  it  hi 
been  necessary,  says  the  St.  Louis  paper, 
deceive  him  by  the  promise  of  great  rewan 
for  accompanying  his  protectors.  Even 
this  hi.-s  all  absorbing  passion  was  predominar 
Bonds  to  a  large  amount,  with  large  penalti< 
in  case  of  breach  of  contract,  were  regular 
executed,  to  secure    him  the  compensatic 
agreed  upon.    Even  before  leaving  the  boc 
and  with  the  appearance  of  a  correct  rega 
to  business,  he  had  the  agreement  read — r 
read  it  himself — and  called  the  attention 
the  bystanders  to  see  that  everything  was  cc 
rectly  and  explicitly  understood. 

"'And  this,'  continues  the  print  abo' 
quoted,  '  is  the  value  of  wealth  !  Life,  healt 
great  energy,  every  thing  devoted  to  the  i 
most  stretch  to  secure  immense  possessio 
and  to  enjoy  nothing.  Truly,  after  all,  the 
are  greater  slaves  than  they  who  come,  ai 
go,  and  labour  at  the  bidding  of  anoth( 
There  are  those  who  are  poorer  than  tht 
who  are  fed  by  the  slow  and  unwilling  hai 
of  charity,  and  there  are  none  more  to 
pitied  than  those  who  bow  down  in  adoratii 
of  their  countless  thousands,  knowing  neith 
comfort,  pleasure,  recreation  nor  intellects 
enjoyment  in  aught  besides  their  treasures.' 


THE  SHELTER. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Assoc 
ation  for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphan 
Adopted  First  month  3rd,  1851. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
it  respects  the  condition  of  this  Institution,  th 
we  may  give  some  account  of  it  to  our  st 
scribers  and  friends,  we  find  very  little  out 
the  ordinary  routine  of  circumstances  to  en 
ven  it;  and  yet  we  think  we  may  unhesit 
tingly  say,  that  we  never  felt  more  fully  asst 
ed  of  the  need  of  such  an  Asylum  for  t 
helpless  class  in  whose  cause  it  was  originate 
and  though  often  discouraged  by  pecunia 
and  other  difficulties,  we  can  even  rejoice 
times,  that  He  whose  tender  mercies  are  o\ 
all  His  works,  was  pleased  in  years  past 
open  the  way  for  its  establishment,  throu 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  few  bpnevok 
Friends,  and  we  have  cause  of  thankfuln< 
for  the  continuance  of  His  aid  in  every  ne< 
ful  time,  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  School,  which  sometimes  numbers  o 
fifty,  is  superintended  by  two  young  wom 
whose  geuile  discipline  and  careful  attemie 
is  rewarded  in  the  improved  dispositions  a 
habits  of  some  of  the  children,  and  their  p 
gress  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  i 
deemed  necessary.  We  have  particula 
observed  this  with  regard  to  their  spelling  a 
reading,  and  the  ease  and  neatness  with  wh 
some  of  them  write.  They  continue  also 
be  taught  sewing  and  knitting;  the  girls  h; 
completed  294  articles  of  wearing  apparel  t 
bedding  during  the  year. 

Such  religious  instruction  as  is  adapted 
their  tender  years,  is  attended  to;  portions 
Holy  Scripture  are  daily  read,  and  at  tin 
other  books  containing  appropriate  lessons 
piety.  They  have  also  the  affectionate  coi 
sel  of  their  caretakers,  who  endeavour, 
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uit.ible  occasions,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
heir  charge  to  that  heavenly  Teacher  who  is 
■ver  watching  over  them,  and  to  whom  they 
nust  Ik?  accountable  lor  all  their  actions. 

The  Friend  who  for  many  years  has  so 
isefully  occupied  the  station  of  Matron,  still 
emains  with  us,  and  continues  to  exert  her 
|iiiet  hut  remarkably  effective  system  of  con- 
rol  throughout  the  household;  she  has  now 
i flee n  children  under  three  years  of  age,  in 
ler  immediate  charge.  We  cannot  but  re- 
iaik,  the  general  quietness  and  freedom  from 
retiii'ness  and  contention  among  this  com- 
any  of  liitle  ones,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
videnl  enjoyment. 

We  do  not  recollect  a  year,  in  which  the 
ealih  of  the  family  has  been  more  uninter- 
ipled;  and  although  our  attentive  Physician, 
'r.  Casper  W'ister,  occasionally  calls,  mani- 
•sting  a  kind  interest,  we  have  had  but  little 
eed  of  medical  aid,  a  blessing  for  which  we 
esire  to  be  grateful  to  the  heavenly  Preserver, 
tie  death  only  has  occurred,  of  a  little  boy 
ho  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  an  inmate. 

The  following  simple  facts  are  narrated,  not 
s  possessing  unusual  interest — for  we  meet 
ilh  many  such  incidents — but  with  the  hope 
lat  it  may  help  to  prosper  the  cause  which  is 

0  dear  to  us.  From  one  of  the  most  loath- 
)me  of  those  abodes  of  wretchedness,  which 
bound  in  some  neighbourhoods  of  the  south- 
rn  portion  of  our  city,  the  Committee  of  Ad- 
lission  were  happily  instrumental  a  few 
lonths  since,  in  rescuing  a  little  creature  of 
iree  years  of  age  ;  the  only  persons  who  pre- 
sided any  claim  to  her,  and  which  they  were 
ery  strenuous  til  trying  to  enforce,  were  a 
lan  a  nd  his  wife,  who  spent  great  part  of  their 
-me  in  prison,  on  some  charge  of  disorderly 
jnduct ;  this  little  girl  has  since  been  one  of 
ie  most  engaging  of  our  infantile  group, — and 

is  surely  a  cheering  thought,  that  she  may 

1  a  future  day  become  a  happy  and  useful 
oman,  instead  of  a  prey  to  the  misery  and 
.lin  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

But  we  have  those  under  our  protection  of 
very  different  class  from  such  as  above  de- 
;ribed  ;  the  beloved  children  of  worthy  and 
sspectable  coloured  people,  whose  dying  mo- 
ments have  been  soolhed  by  the  knowledge, 
lat  there  was  a  comfortable  home  for  their 
?reaved  orphans,  where  they  would  be  ten- 
erly  nursed  in  sickness,  carefully  instructed, 
nd  finally  provided  with  places  selected  wiih 
view  to  their  best  interests.  A  touching  in- 
ance  of  this  recently  occurred,  evincing  a 
onfiding  trust  in  us,  very  grateful  to  our  feel- 
igs,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  in  the  last 
age  of  pulmonary  disease,  wishing  to  con- 
gn  her  two  little  children  to  our  care.  She 
:nt  for  one  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and 
ilh  her  expiring  breath,  entreated  him  to  use 
s  influence  to  have  them  placed  in  The 
belter  ;  the  older  one  was  admitted,  hut  the 
lfant,  partaking  of  the  disease  of  its  mother, 

a  few  days  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

We  have  during  the  year,  in  several  in- 
ances,  had  encouraging  accounts  of  some  of 
ir  charge  who  are  placed  out ;  amongst 
bom  were  those  who  had  been  taken  from 
ie  very  lowest  classes.    Our  leaders  may 

member  the  case  of  the  little  boy  related  in 


our  Report  two  years  since,  who  was  found 
lodging  in  a  cellar  window,  entirely  destiiute 
of  a  home  or  friends  ;  this  child  manifested  a 
pleasant  disposition  and  desire  of  improvement 
whilst  with  us,  and  we  now  have  very  satis- 
factory accounts  of  his  conduct  from  his  mas- 
ter. We  are  informed  that  six  of  our  children 
have  finished  their  term  of  apprenticeship  ; 
several  of  them  having  served  their  time  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  employers.  Although  we 
have  occasional  cause  to  regret  the  informa- 
tion received  of  some  of  our  wards,  yet  we  are 
thus  oftentimes  cheered  and  animated,  to  press 
on  in  our  endeavours  to  train  them  in  the  path 
of  rectitude. 

Our  family  has  considerably  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  there  are  at  present  67 
children  under  our  care  ;  to  meet  the  expense 
adequate  to  their  maintenance,  and  enable  us 
advantageously  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
the  Institution,  we  have  been  obliged  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  $300,  which  was  obtained  through 
the  kindness  of  one  of  our  members. 

We  endeavour  to  have  a  due  regard  to  eco- 
nomy in  our  expenditures,  feeling  we  are 
accountable  for  the  proper  application  of  the 
means  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  our  friends 
— and  whilst  we  acknowledge  past  obligations 
to  them,  we  ask  a  continuance  of  their  kind- 
ness; desiring  they  may  feel  no  hesitation  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  appropriation  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  substance. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  humbly  to  express 
our  sense  of  continued  dependence  on  Provi- 
dential regard  ;  remembering  the  seasonable 
supplies  which  have  sometimes  reached  us, 
when  our  resources  seemed  well  nigh  failing. 
May  our  trust  still  be  in  the  "  Good  Shepherd, 
who  feedeth  His  flock  and  giveth  them  their 
meat  in  due  season." 


Rare  Freak. — About  five  weeks  ago,  a 
strange  little  bird  was  observed  to  have  taken 
up  its  quarters  among  a  brood  of  chickens  be- 
longing to  our  informant.  He  says  the  bird 
continues  in  the  flock,  up  to  Ihis  time,  nightly 
retires  under  the  hen's  wings,  and  otherwise 
deports  itself  as  a  bona  fide  chicken.  When 
it  first  came,  it  was  about  the  size  of  the  chicks, 
but  they  have  far  out-grown  the  stranger, 
which  remains  in  statu  quo.  B.  R.  Penny- 
packer  is  the  gentleman  who  furnishes  {evi- 
dence of  this  rare  freak.  He  says  he  never 
saw  any  other  bird  like  the  one  above  men- 
tioned. Where  did  it  come  from  1 — Parkers- 
burg  Gazette. 


Safety  of  Railroad  Travel. — Dr.  Lardner 
has  produced  a  volume  of  450  pages  on  the 
whole  subject  of  steam  travel,  and  given  a 
table  showing,  from  a  very  large  induction  ol 
facts,  that  in  every  mile  travelled,  the  loss  of 
life  has  been  only  as  1  to  14,601,487 — equal 
to  going  round  the  world  600  times  ;  and  the 
reception  of  any  injury  whatever  only  as  1  to 
7,320,738,  or  about  300  times  round  the 
world.  From  the  chapter  on  the  causes  of 
accidents,  it  appears  that  of  all  accidents  be- 
yond control  of  passengers,  56  per  cent,  aiise 
from  the  collision  of  the  trains;  33  per  cent. 


from  defects  in  wheels,  axles,  or  rails;  5  per 
cent,  from  switches  ;  3  per  cent,  from  cattle  on 
the  line  ;  and  1  per  cent,  from  the  bursting  of 
the  engine  boiler.  Of  accidents  produced  by 
imprudence  of  passengers,  28  per  cent,  occur 
from  improper  place  or  posture;  24  percent, 
from  leaving  a  train  in  motion  ;  16  per  cent, 
from  entering  a  train  in  motion  ;  13  per  cent, 
from  crossing  the  track  incautiously  ;  6  per 
cent,  from  getting  out  on  the  wrong  side ;  and 
1  per  cent,  from  handing  articles  into  a  train 
in  motion.  Of  these  accidents  67  per  cent, 
are  fatal.  It  will  be  seen  that  trains  running 
out  of  the  usual  time  are  less  safe  than  regu- 
lar trains  ;  and  that  a  passenger's  safety  de- 
pends much  on  his  being  always  in  his  place, 
and  in  due  time. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Queries— Meetings  for  Discipline. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  our  ancient  Friends 
understood  the  precious  doctrines  of  the  Gus- 
pel ;  and  their  conduct  and  conversation  being 
consistent  therewith,  they  supported  them  un- 
der bitter  persecution.  Being  true  believers 
in  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  they  lived  and  walked  in  it,  and  there- 
by were  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  order 
and  government  amongst  them  as  his  church, 
in  the  support  of  "  what  is  for  the  promotion 
of  holiness  and  charity,"  as  Wm.  Penn  says, 
"  that  men  may  practice  what  they  profess, 
live  up  to  their  own  principles,  and  not  be  at 
liberty  to  give  the  lie  to  their  profession  with- 
out rebuke.  They  compel  none  to  them,  but 
oblige  those  that  are  of  them  to  walk  suitably, 
or  they  are  denied  by  them  :  that  is  all  the 
mark  they  set  upon  them,  and  the  power  they 
exercise,  or  judge  a  Christian  society  can  exer- 
cise upon  those  that  are  the  members  of  it." 
In  some  of  the  first  disciplinary  advices  which 
they  issued,  the  maintenance  of  love  and  true 
Christian  fellowship  is  frequently  advised,  and 
that  all  services  should  be  performed  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  and  heavenly  wisdom. 

In  1675,  their  discipline  says,  "  It  is  also 
our  advice  in  the  love  of  God,  that  after  any 
Friend's  repentance  and  restoration,  he  abiding 
faithful  in  the  Truth  that  condemns  the  evil, 
none  among  you  so  remember  his  transgres- 
sion, as  to  cast  it  at  him,  or  upbraid  him  with 
it ;  for  that  is  not  according  to  the  mercies  of 
God." 

1696.  "Let  all  your  affairs  be  managed  in 
your  meetings,  in  the  peaceable  wisdom  and 
Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  not  striving, 
but  bearing  one  with  and  for  another;  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  you,  and  rule 
in  all  your  assemblies." 

1700.  "  Keep  all  your  meetings,  as  well 
those  for  good  order,  charity  and  Christian 
discipline,  as  those  set  apart  entirely  for  the 
worship  of  God,  in  his  love,  and  in  the  name, 
power,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  his  dear  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  alone  true  authority 
of  all  our  meetings,  for  without  him  we  can  do 
nothing.  And  in  his  blessed  power  stand  fast 
over  all  unruly  and  disorderly  spirits,  that 
would  break  in  upon  the  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline settled  among  tis,  as  well  as  over  all 
those  that  seek  to  lay  waste  the  testimony  of 
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Truth,  and  cause  the  offence  of  the  cross  to 
cease." 

1703.  "  It  is  recommended  unto  faithful 
Friends,  and  elders  especially,  to  watch  over 
the  flock  of  Christ  in  their  respective  places — 
that  they  faithfully  and  diligently  wall;  up  to 
the  testimony  of  the  blessed  Truth,  to  which 
the  Lord  hath  gathered  us  in  this  latter  age  of 
the  world;  that  so  where  any  are  found  short, 
weak  or  faulty,  they  may  be  admonished  and 
sought  in  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  and  divine  charily  ;  wherein 
mercy  is  not  only  mixed  with  judgment,  but 
may  appear  over  all  our  works;  that  so  it 
may  be  seen  to  all,  that  church  love  abounds, 
before  church  censure  comes ;  and  that  a  Gos- 
pel spirit  is  the  spring  and  motive  to  all  our 
performances,  as  well  in  discipline  as  wor- 
ship." 

1705.  "Advised  and  desired  that  in  all 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  Friends  take 
great  care  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Truth,  in 
a  calm,  meek,  and  gentle  spirit,  without  heats, 
discord  and  contention  ;  for  if  any  seem  to  be 
contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom  in  the 
churches  of  God." 

1706.  "So  will  all  be  done  in  a  holy  awe, 
reverence  and  humility  ;  and  none  will  intrude 
themselves  into  things  too  high  for  them,  nor 
exalt  themselves  above  their  proper  growth 
and  stations  in  the  church,  whether  they  be 
older  or  younger;  but  self,  that  great  moun- 
tain, which  stands  so  much  in  opposition  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  his  love  and  peace  in 
the  church,  will  be  abased,  and  the  Lord  alone 
exalted  among  his  people." 

1717.  "Recommended  that  Friends,  but 
more  especially  such  as  are  concerned  in 
meetings  for  business,  do  labour  to  know  their 
own  spirits  subjected  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ; 
lhat  thereby  being  baptized  into  one  body, 
they  may  be  truly  one  in  the  foundation  of 
their  love  and  unity  ;  and  that  therein  they 
may  all  labour  to  find  a  nearnessto  each  other 
inspirit;  this  being  the  true  way  to  a  tho- 
rough reconciliation,  wherever  there  is,  or 
hath  been  any  difference  of  apprehension. 
Hereby  Friends  will  he  preserved  in  that 
sweetness  of  spirit  that  is  and  will  be  the  bond 
of  true  peace  throughout  the  churches  of 
Christ." 

1719.  "  Advised  in  a  particular  manner, 
when  assembled  for  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
that  the  wrath  of  man,  which  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God,  may  be  kept  down,  to- 
gether with  all  exaltedness  of  spirit ;  that  the 
meekness  and  wisdom  of  the  Lord  may  govern 
all  Friends,  and  they  in  that  carry  on  and 
perform  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  whereby  the 
many  and  great  evils  which  attend  wrath  and 
exaltedness,  will  be  suppressed  and  prevented." 

1722.  "  Advised  to  a  cementing  in  a  very 
close  and  brotherly  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other in  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  therein  watch 
against  all  occasions  of  discord,  or  breach  of 
unity  in  any  Quarterly,  Monthly,  or  particular 
Meeting,  to  the  end  Sion  may  continue  a  quiet 
habitation,  the  glory  and  presence  of  God  rest 
and  remain  on  her,  and  the  spirit  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  may  be  lived  in  and  main- 
tained." 

1735.   "  It  is  earnestly  recommended  as  a 


means  very  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
Friends,  a  people  of  one  heart  and  one  way, 
for  the  good  of  themselves  and  their  children 
after  them,  that  the  discipline  of  the  church,  in 
the  several  meetings  instituted  for  that  pur- 
pose, be  kept  up  and  managed  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  icisdom.  Let  all  things  in  those 
meetings  be  done  with  charity.  Let  the  love 
of  God  in  an  especial  manner  rule  in  your 
hearts;  and  therein,  though  sometimes  differ- 
ent sentiments  may  arise,  yet  will  every  mem- 
ber have  the  same  thing  in  view,  \\z.,the  glo- 
ry of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  church  and 
people  ;  and  in  this  singleness  of  heart,  they 
will  best  promote  the  great  end  and  services  of 
those  meetings.  We  advise  therefore  upon 
this  occasion,  that  nothing  be  done  through 
strife  or  contention,  nor  from  any  private 
views,  or  the  infiuence  of  numbers ;  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better 
than  himself;  and  where  any  debates  arise, 
endeavour  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  to  convince 
one  another  ;  and  as  you  stand  mutually  en- 
gaged in  love,  your  hearts  will  be  enlarged, 
and  all  undue  warmth  and  discord  will  be  gra- 
dually removed,  and  you  will  be  enabled, 
through  meekness,  humility,  long-suffering, 
and  forbearance  of  one  another,  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  that  excellent  caution 
of  the  apostle  :  '  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain 
glory,  provoking  one  another,  envying  one 
another  :  knowing  this,  lhat  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  ; 
against  such  there  is  no  law.'  " 

If  we  would  see  restored  to  our  religious  So- 
ciety universally,  the  ancient  Quaker  charac- 
ter, and  the  Christian  doctrines  and  testimonies 
rightly  upheld,  which  true  Friends  have  always 
most  surely  believed,  we  must  practically  con- 
form to  the  above  excellent  counsel,  given 
forth  in  the  brighter  days  of  the  Society. 
Those  who  are  not  clothed  with  humility,  and 
do  not  cherish  a  proper  diffidence  of  themselves, 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn  from  the 
constant  watch,  and  at  a  moment  not  thought 
of,  through  some  excitement  they  may  wound 
the  cause  of  Truth  which  they  profess  to  advo- 
cate, and  bring  suffering  upon  their  Friends. 
Young  persons  who  attend  our  meetings  for 
discipline,  often  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the 
right  maintenance  of  church  order,  and  the 
proper  deportment  of  their  older  Friends.  They 
cannot  bear  much,  and  everything  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  spirit  and  manner,  as  to 
give  evidence  of  the  excellency  of  the  Truth, 
and  which  would  draw  them  into  a  love  for  it, 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Lamb's  army,  and  to  be  engaged  in  his 
blessed  service,  the  overturning  of  Satan's 
kingdom,  and  rescuing  souls  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin  and  corruption. 

In  maintaining  such  a  system  of  church 
government,  embracing  the  solemn  duties  of 
public  worship,  ministry,  and  prayer,  and  the 
administration  of  a  sound  discipline,  unity  is 
of  essential  importance.  An  assembly  of  spi- 
ritual worshippers,  would  be  united  in  mental 
exercise,  for  the  springing  up  of  the  well  of 
living  water;  they  would  unite  in  spirit  to  sus- 
tain and  aid  a  minister  in  the  work  of  the 


Gospel ;  and  in  divinely  authorized  vocal  pray, 
er,  there  would  be  a  uniting  in  the  language 
and  petitions  of  the  one,  who  was  made  mouth 
for  the  assembly.  Whatever  the  Society  is 
engaged  to  do,  its  strength  and  success  must 
greatly  depend  upon  a  harmony  of  feeling,  a 
united  effort,  a  oneness  of  object  and  of  means 
to  accomplish  it.  Wherever  disunity  prevails, 
weakness  is  found,  and  must  destroy  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  meeting  or  of  a  society  to  do  good, 
if  not  speedily  removed,  and  prevent  it  from 
answering  the  object  of  its  existence.  Our 
Saviour  prayed  the  Father  that  his  disciples 
might  be  one — "  even  as  thou  Father  and  I 
am  one — lhat  they  may  be  one  in  us."  We 
may  to  a  certain  degree  love  those  with  whom 
we  cannot  unite  ;  but  if  a  body  of  Christians 
are  associated  to  promote  the  cause  and  king- 
dom of  their  Redeemer,  they  must  not  only 
love  one  another,  but  they  must  stand  and  act 
in  the  unity  of  his  Spirit,  putting  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  with  heart  and  hand  labour  to 
accomplish  what  he  has  called  them  into  his 
harvest  field  to  do,  if  they  answer  his  design 
in  bringing  them  together.  "Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  oint- 
ment upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments — as  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion  ;  for  there  the  Lord  com' 
manded  the  blessing,  even  life  forevermore." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of  "Thomas  Scatlergood  and  his  Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  148.) 

Passing  through  Catawissa,  Fishing  Creek 
and  Muncy,  they  on  the  18th  reached  th( 
house  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kyle.  Jacol 
says  of  him,  "Our  dexterous  landlord,  hac 
lately  faced  a  wounded  bear,  that  was  in  ful 
pursuit  of  him.  He  jumped  over  a  large  log 
and  as  the  bear  rose  upon  it,  struck  him  in  tlx 
breast  with  his  knife,  and  killed  him." 

The  journey  of  the  Friends  was  attendee 
with  many  discomforts.  On  the  27th,  Jaco 
notes,  "  When  we  arrived  at  Genessee,  n< 
provender  was  to  be  had  ;  so  we  had  to  tun 
aside  to  several  farm-houses,  to  seek  horse 
feed.  After  crossing  the  river,  it  was  late 
and  worse  than  that,  we  took  a  wrong  path 
just  entering  the  wilderness,  and  went  a  mil 
and  a  half  on  it, — so  had  to  return.  It  wa 
raining,  and  we  had  seven  miles  to  steer  alon 
a  small  path,  sometimes  hard  beset  to  make 
out,  to  a  very  smoky  cabin,  kept  by  a  gente* 
German  bachelor.  Turned  our  horses  ou 
and  the  floor  was  our  bed." 

"  28lh  of  the  month,  and  seventh  of  th 
week,  set  out  at  break  of  day,  to  encounter  ih 
waste,  desert,  howling  wilderness.  It  snowe 
most  of  the  day.  The  path  was  small  throng 
the  woods,  abounding  with  beech  timber;  th 
limber  branches  of  which  bowed  across  01 
path  with  the  weight  of  snow,  and  wet  i 
much,  which  made  it  very  disagreeable.  Adi 
ed  to  this,  twelve  miles  of  the  way  was  throug 
swamps  and  sloughs  of  water,  among  roo 
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and  logs,  terrifying  to  the  horse  and  his  rider 
to  encounter.  In  the  evening  we  got  to  firmer 
ground  and  rode  several  miles.  At  length  we 
perceived  a  large  rock,  under  whose  shadow 
we  proposed  to  take  sanctuary  for  the  night, 
having  rode  upwards  of  forty  miles.  My 
hoi$a  had  lost  a  shoe,  just  as  we  entered  the 
miry  road,  and  now  would  not  eat  his  feed. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  discouraging,  trying 
day,  to  both  body  and  mind.  We  attempted 
to  get  fire,  but  did  not  succeed."  This  was 
the  time,  probably,  when  an  incident  occurred, 
which,  however  trying  at  the  moment,  was 
afterwards  a  source  of  some  amusement,  and 
perhaps  instruction  also.  When  preparing  to 
kindle  a  fire,  everything  being  covered  with 
snow,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  suitable 
wood.  At  last  a  fire  was  struck,  some  par- 
tially dried  things  had  been  coaxed  to  kindle, 
and  there  seemed  little  doubt  but  with  care  it 
might  be  enlarged  so  as  to  make  them  compa- 
ratively comfortable.  Whilst  the  poor  little 
fire  was  slowly  increasing,  Jacob  Lindley,  who 
had  in  the  woods  lighted  on  a  log  of  some  size 
which  he  thought  might  aid  them  in  getting 
warmth  for  the  night,  placed  it  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  brought  it  where  his  companions 
were.  A  little  proud  of  his  success  in  finding 
such  a  treasure,  and  perhaps  of  his  strength  in 
carrying  it  without  assistance,  he  threw  it  on 
the  ground  exclaiming,  '  See  what  a  man  can 
do  !'  Alas  for  his  pride,  and  their  comfort. 
The  log  fell  upon  the  burning  wood,  and 
utterly  extinguished  it.  In  vain  they  tried  to 
re-kindle  it, — every  effort  proved  ineffectual, 
and  they  passed  an  uncomfortable  night. 
Jacob  says,  "  The  snow  blew  in  under  the 
ledge  of  our  venerable  mansion,  and  the  night 
being  cold,  made  it  a  truly  suffering  season. 
I  durst  not  lookback  to  New  Garden:  the 
contrast  was  so  great.  Yet  discouraging 
thoughts  would  irresistibly  dart  in  upon  my 
mind,  with  a  language,  What  if  thou  should 
die  here,  and  return  no  more?  But  a  small 
degree  of  sustaining  faith  was  vouchsafed,  to 
resign  the  will." 

Jacob  Lindley  was  not  the  first  man,  who 
by  endeavouring  to  give  great  aid  and  assist- 
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ance  to  a  cause,  has  been  the  very  means  of 
ruining  it.  Some  of  us  have  seen  those  who 
have  come  forward  to  do  wonderful  things, 
with  an  air  of  importance  which  plainly  said, 
;  See  what  a  man  can  do,'  put  out  every  spark 
Df  life  by  their  untimely  aid.  Every  effort  to 
benefit  the  church,  performed  in  the  spirit 
hat  feels  like  taking  credit  for  what  is  being 
lone,  will  fail  to  make  the  fire  of  Truth  great- 
er, if  it  does  not  seriously  deaden  its  burning. 
Self  has  no  right  to  take  credit  for  any  good 
vord  or  work.  There  are  many  great  Baby- 
ons  built  by  it, — but  it  cannot  lay  one  stone 
n  the  true  spiritual  building. 

Cold,  wet,  and  uncomfortable,  the  Friends 
vere  glad  to  see  the  light  of  day,  and  to  make 
to  early  start  forward,  though  with  tired  and 
a  me  horses.  But  the  journey  this  day  proved 
nore  pleasant  than  that  of  the  last.  The  next, 
hey  crossed  into  Canada,  and  reached  the 
louse  of  a  Friend.  Here  they  met  with  a  kind 
eception,  and  their  hearts  glowed  with  thnnk- 
ulness  to  the  Lord  who  had  preserved  them 
n  the  wilderness,  and  once  more  restored  them 


to  the  comforts  of  life.  They  had  many  com- 
fortable meetings  in  Canada,  and  doubtless 
were  well  satisfied  that  the  visit  was  in  Divine 
appointment,  and  had  the  Divine  blessing.  On 
the  3rd  of  Eleventh  month,  they  passed  the 
Great  Falls.  "The  day  being  dark,  smoky 
and  wet,  we  made  no  stay  to  satisfy  curiosity  ; 
but  the  transient  view  and  awful  voice,  im- 
pressed us  with  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  Hea- 
ven !"  On  the  8th,  being  again  near  by, 
Jacob  says,  "  We  went  to  see  the  great  whirl- 
pool, which  is  about  three  miles  below  the 
great  Cataract.  At  this  formidable  vortex, 
the  river  makes  a  bend  nt  a  right  angle,  which, 
by  the  velocity  of  the  rapids  above,  has  wash- 
ed the  opposite  bank  into  a  marvellous  cove  of 
about  thirty  acres  dimensions.  The  water 
appears  immeasurably  deep  ;  the  river  below, 
containing  and  passing  all  the  waters,  of  the 
many  northern,  stupendous  lakes,  and  mighty 
rivers,  is  contracted  to  a  space,  perhaps  not 
exceeding  eighty  yards  in  width,  curbed  by 
banks,  no  doubt  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
perpendicular."  The  same  day  they  attended 
a  meeting  at  2  o'clock.  Jacob  says,  "Seve- 
ral Friends  and  friendly  people  gave  us  their 
company  ;  and  I  took  my  farewell  of  them,  in 
the  feelings  of  the  heavenly  Father's  love,  ex- 
tended towards  them  ;  recommending  them  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Word  of  his  Grace,  as  the  alone  infallible 
Teacher. 

The  next  day  after  an  affectionate  and  tear- 
ful parting  with  their  friends,  the  journal  says, 
"  Rode  past  the  Great  Falls,  which  excite  won- 
der and  astonishment,  as  oft  as  viewed,  and 
echo  this  [sentiment],  "  The  Power  who  made 
and  sustains  us,  is  almighty.'  The  mist  as- 
piring to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  clouds, 
resembles  the  smoke  of  many  furnaces  ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  cataract,  awful  and  profound 
as  a  mighty  ocean,  shakes  the  adjacent  shores 
so  as  to  make  the  windows  and  doors  jar  and 
rattle." 

"  On  First-day,  the  12th,  a  great  fall  of  rain 
occasioned  our  remaining  stationary,  which 
was  trying,  more  especially  as  we  were  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  little  meeting  at  Black 
Creek,  where  we  had  designed  to  tarry  till 
Second-day.  We  have  now  been  traversing 
these  great  woods  and  waters  nearly  two 
weeks,  in  which  time  we  have  not  enjoyed 
one  pleasant  clear  day  ;  and  almost  every 
other  day  there  has  been  some  fall  either  of 
snow  or  rain. 

"On  Second-day,  the  13th,  we  set  out  very 
early,  and  rode  four  miles  to  Stony  Creek, 
which  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  road  where 
we  had  to  cross  it  was  but  a  few  perches  above 
very  large  falls,  which  had  such  a  tremendous 
aspect,  that  on  resorting  to  our  reason,  and 
consulting  one  another,  we  deemed  it  most 
prudent  to  return  to  expensive  lodgings  at 
Buffalo  Creek.  The  sun  broke  out,  the  clouds 
subsided,  and  the  weather  moderated,  which 
was  some  mitigation  of  our  disappointment  and 
fruitless  anxiety.  This  day  seemed  to  pass 
as  tardy  as  a  long  summer  or  harvest  day.  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  lake."  Having  no- 
thing more  to  do  in  those  parts,  Jacob  and 
companions  were  becoming  impatient  to  move 
towards  home.    Impatience  never  benefits  any 


one,  for  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  render 
time  apparently  much  slower  in  passing.  Pa- 
tience, contentment,  resignation,  and  a  mind 
prepared  to  take  an  interest  in  scenes  around, 
render  the  man  more  comfortable,  and  sweeten 
and  shorten  the  hours. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

"THE  HOURS." 

The  hours  are  viewless  angels 

That,  still,  go  gliding-  by, 
And  bear  each  minute's  record,  up 

To  Him,  who  sits  on  high. 

And  we  who  walk  among  them, 

As  one  by  one  departs, 
Feel  not  that  they  are  hov'ring 

Forever  round  our  hearts — 

Like  summer  bees  that  hover 

Around  the  idle  flowers, 
They  gather  every  act  and  thought, 

Those  viewless  angel  hours. 

The  poison  or  the  nectar, 

The  heart's  deep  flower-cups  yield, 
A  sample  still  they  gather  swift, 

And  leave  us  in  the  field. 

And  some  flit  by  on  pinions 

Of  joyous  gold,  and  blue, 
And  some  flag  on,  with  drooping  wings 

Of  sorrow's  darker  hue. 

But,  still,  they  steal  the  record, 

And  bear  it  far  away  ; 
Their  mission  flight,  by  day  or  night, 

No  mortal  hand  can  stay. 

And  as  we  spend  each  minute 
Which  God  to  us  hath  given, 

The  deeds  are  known  before  His  throne, 
The  tale  is  told  in  heaven. 

Those  bee-like  hours  we  see  not, 
Nor  hear  their  noiseless  wings, 

We  only  feel  too  oft  when  fled, 
That  they  have  left  their  stings. 

So  teach  me,  heavenly  Father, 

To  pass  each  flying  hour, 
That  as  they  go,  they  may  not  show 

My  heart  a  poison  flower. 

And  when  Death  brings  its  shadows, 

The  hours  that  linger  last, 
Shall  bear  my  hopes  on  angel  wings, 

Unfettered  by  the  past. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Chapter  for  Children. 

There  are  many  youthful  readers  of  "The 
Friend,"  and  they  have  their  peculiar  tastes. 
They  have  also  some  ideas  of  their  own,  on  the 
subject  of  "  children's  rights."  An  occasional 
article,  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  particular- 
ly addressed  to  them,  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
acceptable.  With  the  view  of  interesting  these 
little  folks,  I  have  thrown  a  few  paragraphs 
together.  If  they  should  induce  persons  of 
more  leisure  and  ability,  to  contribute  to  a 
juvenile  department  for  "  The  Friend,"  I  shall 
be  glad.  Many  instructive  anecdotes  may  be 
gathered  from  our  public  streets.  Friends  in 
the  country  have  daily  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing interesting  traits  in  various  animals.  They 
are  also  constantly  gathering  fresh  knowledge 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Let  them  dis- 
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pense  a  linle  of  llieir  abundance  to  others. 
Especially  let  them  contribute  an  occasional 
"  chapter  for  children." 

THE  DOCTOR'S  HORSE. 

The  sagacity  of  the  horse  is  proverbial. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and 
yet  something  new  is  continually  occurring  to 
illustrate  it.  Some  rather  elderly  children, 
whose  memories  go  back  20  years,  or  more, 
can  well  remember  the  doctor's  horse.  He 
belonged  to  an  eminent  physician  of  this 
city,  and  was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  a  great 
favourite.  His  colour  was  a  chestnut  sorrel ; 
and  though  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  he  was 
a  good  looking  animal.  But  it  was  for  the 
excellence  of  his  character,  that  he  was  so 
highly  valued.  He  was  entirely  trust-worthy  ; 
and  was  therefore  never  subjected  to  the  indig- 
nity of  being  fastened  to  a  post.  As  he  did 
not  abuse  his  liberty,  he  was  allowed  to  attend 
to  his  own  comfort.  Of  a  cold  day,  when  the 
doctor  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  patient,  if  the 
horse  saw  near  him  a  warm  sunny  spot,  he 
deliberately  walked  to  it.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  he  would  seek  a  shady 
place.  In  doing  this,  he  was  careful  not  to 
strike  his  vehicle  against  passing  carriages. 
Although  a  well-bred  horse,  he  had  a  spice  of 
temper  ;  and  could  even  scold  a  little  in  his 
way.  I  have  seen  him  of  a  cold  day,  when 
he  had  been  kept  waiting  in  the  street  too  long, 
sharply  reprove  the  doctor  as  soon  as  he  came 
in  sight.  This  was  done  by  throwing  back 
the  ears,  shaking  the  head,  and  showing  the 
teeth.  These  movements  said,  as  plainly  as 
a  horse  could  say  it,  "  Such  treatment  is  un- 
reasonable!"  This  valuable  animal  was  well 
known  to  our.  citizens  for  many  years,  and 
though  very  healthy  himself,  he  was  yet  a 
sure  sign  of  sickness.  When  he  was  seen 
standing  in  the  street,  it  was  considered  cer- 
tain that  disease  was  near. 

This  faithful  horse  attained  a  good  old  age, 
and  survived  his  master.  His  merits  had  been 
so  well  appreciated,  that  the  doctor  remember- 
ed them,  in  making  his  will.  He  left  a  legacy 
to  make  the  declining  years  of  his  favourite 
comfortable.  He  was  to  have  good  grooming, 
together  with  suitable  exercise  and  food.  He 
was  also  to  have  each  year  a  warm  winter 
blanket.  Thus  carefully  cared  for,  the  doc- 
tor's horse  quietly  ended  his  career.  How 
much  more  humane  such  treatment,  than  that 
which  is  frequently  the  lot  of  faithful  animals, 
when  overtaken  by  disease  or  old  age.  Hard 
blows,  and  scanty  fare,  are  loo  often  their 
portion. 

THE  HORSE  WITHOUT  A  DRIVER. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  much  interested  in 
observing  the  careful  movements  of  a  white 
horse.  He  was  harnessed  to  a  cart,  and  pass- 
ing along  the  street  without  a  driver.  This 
animal  was  not  afflicted  with  what  our  neigh- 
bours in  New  Jersey  very  properly  call  a 
blind  halter.  That  is,  his  bridle  had  nothing 
on  it  to  prevent  the  free  use  of  his  eyes.  Of 
these  organs  he  made  the  best  use.  He  seem- 
ed to  measure  distances  with  the  eye  of  a  car- 
penter. I  observed  him  for  a  considerable 
time  passing  along  a  crowded  street.    He  fre- 


quently came  to  openings  barely  sufficient  for 
the  carl  to  pass.  In  such  cases,  he  went  on, 
and  without  once  touching  the  hubs.  If  the 
opening  was  too  narrow  he  would  pass  around 
the  obstruction,  if  possible.  If  this  could  not 
be  done,  he  would  stop  till  it  was  removed. 
Of  this  skilful  traveller,  I  have  no  further 
knowledge.  His  day's  work  is  probably  fin- 
ished. If  he  could  have  taught  a  school  for 
omnibus  drivers,  and  made  them  half  as  care- 
ful as  he  was  himself,  fewer  accidents  would 
now  occur  in  our  streets. 

THE   SAGACIOUS  MULE. 

As  I  was  passing  along  one  of  our  streets 
some  months  ago,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  actions  of  a  mule.  Near  him  was  a 
lock  of  hay,  which  he  evidently  desired  to 
transfer  to  his  stomach.  With  his  feet  he 
easily  brought  the  tempting  morsel  under  his 
nose.  Still  he  could  not  reach  it  with  his 
mouth,  for  the  poor  fellow  was  in  harness,  and 
tightly  reined  up.  It  was  a  case  of  difficulty  ; 
but  the  long-eared  creature  was  not  easily  dis- 
couraged. After  pausing  a  moment,  as  if  con- 
sidering what  was  next  to  be  done,  he  sudden- 
ly drew  up  his  feet,  and  dropped  upon  his 
knees.  This  movement  brought  his  teeth 
within  reach  of  the  hay.  Having  secured  the 
wisp,  with  the  agility  of  a  deer,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  that  he 
was  not  only  a  sagacious,  but  a  benevolent 
mule.  With  the  hay  untasted,  he  appeared  to 
offer  a  portion  to  his  neighbour.  This  was 
done  by  turning  his  head,  and  rubbing  the  food 
against  his  brother's  mouth.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible, that  this  action  was  a  mere  selfish  act  of 
bravado  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  See  what  I  have 
got !"  But  I  think  it  was  an  act  of  generosity. 
The  other  mule,  however,  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate it,  for  instead  of  taking  a  bite,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  turned  it  away.  To  be 
sure,  this  might  have  been  prompted  by  polite- 
ness. He  may  have  been  too  generous  to  take 
from  his  neighbour,  any  portion  of  his  scanty 
morsel.  I  did  not,  however,  give  him  much 
credit  upon  this  score,  for  he  was  a  sleepy, 
sullen-looking  fellow.  But  after  all,  the  wisp 
of  hay  was  not  so  very  tempting.  It  was  a 
coarse  article,  used  in  packing  glass.  Yet 
mules  are  not,  generally,  dainty  in  their  diet. 

City  children,  when  they  visit  the  country 
in  summer,  are  often  amused  with  the  inge- 
nuity of  animals.  In  their  efforts  to  get  out 
of  bounds,  cows  will  let  down  bars,  or  open 
gates  and  stable-doors  with  their  horns  ;  while 
horses  will  do  the  same  with  their  teeth.  A 
farmer  who  was  much  annoyed  by  a  horse 
who  would  get  into  his  barn,  put  the  latch  in- 
side of  the  door,  and  opened  it  by  a  string 
which  hung  outside.  This  log  cabin  fastening 
proved  a  great  convenience  to  the  animal ;  for 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  the  string  with 
his  teeth,  which  raised  the  latch  and  opened 
the  door  with  perfect  ease.  The  anecdotes 
which  are  told  of  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  are 
almost  numberless.  These  show  that  the 
Creator  has  furnished  animals  with  a  faculty 
which  may  be  cultivated.  Dogs  and  hoises, 
as  well  as  children,  can  learn  lessons.  They 
do  not,  to  be  sure,  master  reading  and  writ- 


ing, but  many  horses  know  more  of  geo- 
graphy, than  some  little  boys  that  I  have 
known.  That  which  enables  animals  to  do 
many  wonderful  things,  is  called  instinct. 
The  faculty  by  which  man  contrives  and  adapts 
means  to  ends,  is  called  reason.  As  you  grow 
older,  you  will  read  many  essays  about  rea- 
son and  instinct.  Some  of  these  you  will  not 
find  quite  so  clear,  as  a  demonstration  of 
Euclid  ;  but  in  investigating  the  gifts  of  the 
Creator,  man,  however  wise,  is  often  bewil- 
dered. The  endowments  of  the  lower  animals 
are,  indeed,  wonderful  ;  but  they  all  "  perish 
with  the  using."  Our  heavenly  Father  has 
given  to  man  a  far  more  wonderful  faculty, 
which  he  has  withheld  from  every  other  crea- 
ture. This  will  never  die.  By  means  of  it, 
even  little  children  can  contemplate  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  prepare  for  that  heavenly 
country  which  He  has  in  store  for  those  that 
love  and  serve  Him. 

A  Parent. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  151.) 

Persecution  still  attended  the  little  flock  in 
Norway,  chiefly  arising  from  their  conscien- 
tious refusal  to  comply  with  the  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  priests,  or  to  allow  them  to 
officiate  at  marriages  or  burials.  In  a  letter 
from  E.  E.  Tasted,  dated  Third  month  21st, 
1841,  he  mentions  the  case  of  Endre  1.  Dahl 
and  Maria  Endberg,  two  estimable  young 
Friends,  who,  having  accomplished  their  mar- 
riage according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  were  persecuted  for  it,  and  sen-  j 
tenced  to  be  sent  to  prison  and  kept  there  ten  i 
days  on  bread  and  water,  which  was  to  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  the  magistrate  thought  pro- 
per, and  until  all  the  expenses  charged  to  them 
were  liquidated.  Their  maniage  was  also 
declared  void.  From  this  cruel  sentence  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Superior  Court,  and 
efforts  used  by  Friends  to  have  it  reversed. 
The  judge  of  the  couil  wrote  a  letter,  inquiring 
whether  the  married  couple  were  really  in 
membership  with  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  whether  the  marriage  had  been 
solemnized  according  to  its  order  as  established 
by  Friends  in  England. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  judge  of  the 
inferior  court  made  inquiry  of  E.  E.  Tasted, 
which  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
friendly  conversation  with  him  in  reference 
to  the  subject ;  and  he  seemed  softened.  In 
his  reply  to  the  superior  judge,  he  gave  a  fa- 
vourable account  of  the  Friends,  kindly  com- 
mended them  to  the  court,  and  also  sent  a  plea 
for  them  to  the  king,  who  eventually  reversed 
the  sentence.  Thus  the  newly  married  couple 
were  relieved  from  imprisonment,  and  from 
the  painful  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  the  legal  condemnation  of  their  marriage. 

In  the  same  letter  E.  E.  Tasted  says,  "Pro- 
fessor Kjilm,  a  person  under  government  at 
Christiania,  frequently  writes  in  the  public  pa- 
pers against  us,  endeavouring  to  vilify  our 
proceedings,  and  to  enjoin  submission  to  theH 
laws  of  the  land,  and  would  tolerate  no  dis-H 
senter.    He  has  much  influence  as  regardsH 
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he  laws,  but  knows  liltle  about  Friends'  prin- 
:iples. 

"  Ho  assorts  that  wo  cannot  have  greater 
Wvdom  without  taking  an  oath,  and  that  re- 
using to  swear,  shows  that  our  intent  cannot 
>o  good.  With  a  view  to  clear  ourselves  of 
misrepresentation,  I  have  composed  and  had 
irinted  ft  paper,  of  which  I  send  thee  a  copy. 

"  My  health  is  very  poor;  therefore  1  can 
how  forth  very  little  fruit.    But,  1  desire  not 

0  neglect  or  hide  the  small  talent  given  me 
$  God  ;  knowing  that  both  the  poor  and  the 
ich  may,  bv  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  be 
aved,  if  they  do  not  sin  against  knowledge. 
Ve  have  had  many  trwls  from  such  as  desired 

1  throng  themselves  in  amongst  us  as  teach- 
rs,  who  have  proposed  great  things.  But,  I 
nav  sav  with  the  Apostle,  we  gave  no  place 
}  them  by  submission;  no,  not  lor  one  hour. 
Jut  they  have  done  harm  among  the  young 
nd  the  weak  ;  but  it  has  given  the  humble 
nd  the  faithful  a  good  teaching. 

Elias  Tasted." 
The  sufferings  of  Friends  in  Norway  ex- 
ited the  sympathy  of  Friends  in  England; 
nd  an  address  in  their  behalf,  and  in  favour 
I  Christian  toleration,  was  addressed  to  the 
uthorities  in  Stavanger.    This  was  printed 
nd  circulated,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
ventually  came  to  the  hands  of  the  king,  and 
roduced  a  favourable  effect  in  moderating  the 
fncers,  and  for  the  present  suspending  the 
roceedings  against  Friends.    In  reference  to 
lis  relief,  E.  E.  Tasted,  under  date  of  Third 
tenth  25th,  1842,  remarks:  "  Persecution  is 
jiet  at  present,  and  (he  people  generally  are 
■spectful  and  friendly  towards  us.    May  we 
I  ever  keep  ciose  to  the  Lord,  travailing  in 
imility  before  him.    Then  shall  we  see  that 
e  alone  is  the  Preserver  of  his  peop£,  so  that 
>thing  can  hurt  I  hem.    The  principal,  or 
I  ief  cause,  both  of  men's  temporal  and  eter- 
I  I  unhappiness,  is  the  craving  after  things 
liich  are  forbidden. 

I  "  My  friend  Ener  Rasmussen,  and  myself, 
l;eived  the  two  copies  of  Barclay's  Apology 
I  Danish,  which  are  very  dear  to  some  of  us. 
le  have  not  many  books  in  our  language; 
It  we  have  plenty  of  Friends'  books  in  the 
I  glish  tongue,  which  some  of  the  Friends 
live  to  learn.  Elias  Tasted." 

I[n  the  year  1842,  E.  Tasied,  chiefly  at  his 
In  expense  built  a  meeting-house  lor  the  use 
B'.he  Society  at  Stavanger.  Another  indi vi- 
lli, not  a  member,  from  a  feeling  of  good 
It  toward  Friends,  contributed  about  twenty 
■  lars.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  inha- 
Ints  of  the  place,  seeing  the  consistent  and 
I  istian  walk  of  Friends,  entertained  a  high 
Hem  for  them,  and  showed  a  disposition  to 
H<ind  to  them,  and  some  were  added  to  their 

■j.ner  Rasmussen,  one  of  the  Friends  having 
■Jived  a  copy  of  Barclay's  Apology  in  the 
Hiish  language,  wrote  a  letter  dated  Fourth 
Hith  14th,  1842,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
H,  in  which  he  says  : 
I  Beloved  Friend, — Thou  art  thanked  heart- 

HJor  the  book  sent  me  I  am  infirm, 

■Jiddress  thee  a  few  words;  for  we  may  not 
■leach  other  in  this  life,  but  believe  1  have 
■Jwship  with  you  in  spirit. 


"  We,  in  this  strange  land,  are  far  separated 
from  one  another,  and  from  you;  but  when 
we  do  out  heavenly  Father's  will,  we  have 
confidence,  that  when  our  time  here  in  this 
world  is  done,  we  shall  be  gathered  together 
into  our  heavenly  Father's  presence  with  glad- 
ness. The  love  and  respect  shown  to  the  poor 
Friends  in  Norway,  convinces  me  that  we  are 
one  spiritual  family  ;  when  one  member  feels 
for  the  other,  it  is  that  love  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  describes  1  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  to 
one  another.' 

"  My  low  moments  are  often  enlivened  by 
a  hope  that  should  1  never  see  you  in  this  life, 
we  may,  by  an  upright  walk,  find  communion 
in  the  heavenly  life.  I  feel  love  and  regard 
llow  io  you  all.  Salute  all  the  Friends.  From 
a  feeble  Friend  in  Norway,  who  desires  the 
grace  of  God  for  you  and  for  himself. 

Ener  Rasmussen." 

The  following  letter  alludes  to  the  decease 
of  William  Backhouse,  just  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  make  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  Norway,  viz. : 

"There  are  about  nine  years  gone  since 
God  called  me  out  of  Egypt  (spiritually),  and 
led  me,  as  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  land 
of  promise.  Me  was  pleased  to  give  me  a 
foretaste  of  that  which  he  hath  reserved,  which 
taste  continues  to  be  very  precious  to  me, 
strengthening  me  in  my  further  progress 
through  the  wilderness,  which  has  since  been 
my  allotted  path.  My  companions  are  those 
which  my  soul  has  sweet  unity  with,  having 
experience  of  what  travelling  pilgrims  have  to 
pass  through  at  times,  in  the  gloomy  and 
cloudy  wilderness. 

"  Here  is  not  any  sounding  instrument,  as 
a  minister  of  the  Society,  in  our  religious 
meetings;  but  the  sounding,  in  our  silent  ga- 
therings, is  a  low  sigh  or  groan  to  the  out- 
ward ear,  and  tears  rolling  down  Friends' 
cheeks  to  the  outward  eye  ;  which,  I  believe, 
is  that  sacrifice  which  the  Lord,  to  this  day, 
graciously  accepts.  And  we  have  a  hope  that 
a  day  of  greater  clearness,  or  brightness,  will 
arise  in  the  Lord's  time. 

"  We  hope  it  will  be  cause  of  gladness  to 
you  to  hear  that  the  Lord  is  at  work  among 
the  people  of  this  town,  in  our  apprehension, 
more  than  heretofore.  Amongst  the  youn<; 
people,  some  are  inclining  to  attend  our  meet- 
ing, and  others  are  inquiring  after  the  true 
way,  which  is  cause  of  gladness  to  us. 

"  When  that  letter,  giving  account  of  the 
death  of  that  Friend  who  had  intended  to  visit 
us,  was  read  in  our  meeting,  it  softened  many 
hearts,  and  an  inward  cry  arose  that  the  Lord 
may  be  near  for  I  he  support  of  his  family,  and 
strengthen  them  in  this  time  of  trial." 

His  next  letter  refers  to  another  interesting 
event ;  that  of  Endre  Dahl,  a  young  man  much 
esteemed  amongst  them,  coming  over  to  Nevv- 
castle,  to  gain  some  further  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
his  greater  usefulness  amongst  them,  in  the 
way  of  reading  and  translating  English 
Friends'  books  or  writings,  for  their  instruction 
and  edification.  He  obtained  permission  from 
the  governor,  as  a  special  favour,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  him. 


"  Stavanger,  Fourth  mo.  4th,  1843. 
"To  you,  my  dear  Friends  in  England, 

"  The  river  of  the  love  of  God  extends  itself 
over  land  and  sea  :  it  extends  also  to  you,  my 
beloved  Friends.  I  often  seem  as  if  I  was 
amongst  you,  and  beheld  you  ;  and  I  can  say 
that  we,  as  young  Friends  here,  will  be  glad 
to  see  any  of  you,  dear  Friends,  in  our  coun- 
try, if  it  please  Divine  Providence  to  send 
them,  so  that  we  could  see  and  speak  to  them. 

"  And  we  hope  the  way  would  be  made 
easier,  if  our  beloved  Friend,  Endre  Dahl,  who 
is  coming  to  see  some  of  you,  could  stop  a 
little  time  amongst  you,  to  learn  the  English 
language,  and  become  a  little  more  acquainted 
with  you.  We  will  greatly  feel  the  want  of 
him,  whilst  he  is  amongst  you  ;  but  the  desire 
of  my  heart  is,  that  the  grace  of  God  may 
rest  upon  him.  My  love  is  to  all  them  that 
love  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Your  Friend, 

Ener  Rasmussen." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SECOND  MONTH  1,  1851. 


KIDNAPPING. 

Two  bills  are  now  before  the  legislature  of 
this  State,  one  in  the  Senate,  and  the  other  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  repeal  parts  of  the  law  passed  in 
the  year  1847,  to  prevent  kidnapping,  preserve 
the  public  peace,  and  protect  our  free  people 
of  colour.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
unless  prompt  efforts  are  used  to  prevent  it, 
one  of  these  bills  will  become  a  law.  When 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  last  year,  Friends 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  exerted  themselves 
in  obtaining  signatures  to  a  remonstrance 
against  the  repeal  of  the  law  ;  and  the  number 
of  these  which  were  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture, it  was  believed,  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  preventing  its  being  then  done.  We 
hope  Friends  in  every  part  of  our  State  will 
promptly  set  about  drawing  up,  signing,  and 
procuring  others  to  sign,  the  same  remon- 
strance, and  forwarding  to  Harrisburg,  two 
copies  of  each,  one  for  each  house. 
The  following  is  the  Remonstrance: 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania.  The  un- 
dersigned citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
respectfully  but  earnestly  remonstrate  against 
the  repeal  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  t lie  Act 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping,  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  judges, 
justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  and  jailors  in 
this  Commonwealth,  and  to  repeal  certain 
slave  laws,  passed  the  third  day  of  March, 
anno  domini  1847." 


Wc  were  glad  of  the  offer  of  that  highly 
valuable  epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp,  for  insertion 
in  "The  Friend."  We  have  always  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  our  Society — 
a  counsellor  in  the  church,  whom  the  Great 
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Head  qualified  for  government,  enabling  him 
lo  discover  the  workings  of  wrong  spirits,  and 
to  guard  the  young  Society  against  rents  and 
divisions,  and  the  reception  of  unsound  opin- 
ions. "  Consider,"  he  says,  "  how  the  wicked 
one  hath  wrought  in  a  mystery  among  your- 
selves, to  scatter  you,  and  to  lay  you  waste 
from  being  a  people,  as  at  this  day — lo  turn 
you  from  the  faith,  and  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord — lo  separate 
you  from  that  invisible  power  that  halh  been 
your  strength — to  separate  you  one  from  an- 
other— to  lead  you  into  a  false  liberty  above 
the  cross  of  Christ."  Surely  we  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  much  need  to  take  warning,  and 
to  maintain  a  constant  vigilance  against  a 
dividing,  scattering  spirit,  that  would  destroy 
the  "  heavenly  government,"  which  he  says 
the  Lord  had  (hen  established  amongst  Friends; 
and  "  built  an  hedge  about  you,  that  ye  may 
be  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
a  people  fitted  for  the  glory  that  is,  and  shall 
daily  more  and  moie  be  revealed  among  and 
upon  the  faithful."  This  heavenly  govern- 
ment and  order  set  up  in  the  Society,  is  a  pre- 
cious trust  handed  down  to  us,  and  when  bro- 
ken up,  cannot  be  restored  by  all  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  man.  Look  at  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  that  have  followed  the  sepa- 
ration of  J  627.  Nothing  binds  and  keeps  us 
together,  but  the  Lord's  invisible  power  ;  and 
if  every  member  lived  under  its  divine  influence 
and  guidance,  no  weapon  formed  against  us 
could  prosper ;  and  every  tongue  that  rose  up 
in  judgment  with  us,  would  be  condemned  by 
him  that  keepeth  his  vineyard,  "and  will  water 
it  every  moment ;  lest  any  hurt  it  I  will  keep  it 
night  and  day."  "  He  shall  cause  them  that 
come  of  Jacob  to  take  root ;  Israel  shall  blos- 
som and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world 
with  fruit."  "  He  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in 
the  day  of  the  east  wind," 


A  paragraph  in  one  of  the  city  papers  says, 
"The  revenues  of  the  Mexican  clergy  exceed 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  value 
of  their  real  estate  is  enormous.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Mexico  the  total  real  estate  is  worth 
fifty  millions  ;  half  of  it  belongs  to  the  clergy. 
The  revenue  of  the  government,  has  never 
equalled  its  expenses.  It  cannot  scrape  toge- 
ther more  than  six  millions." 

A  sad  picture,  where  the  professed  ministers 
of  religion  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  under 
pretext  of  supporting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
A  hired  clergy  connected  with  the  government, 
from  which  they  derive  the  power,  appear  to 
have  little  sympathy  for  their  fellow  men,  but 
often  exact  with  rigour  their  tithes  and  various 
church  dues,  and  exerting  an  unrighteous  in- 
fluence over  the  uninformed  part  of  the  com- 
munity, wring  from  them  the  dollars,  shillings 
and  pence,  which  they  can  obtain,  to  pay  for 
their  masses,  under  the  false  pretence  of  pray- 
ing souls  out  of  purgatory.  In  some  countries 
they  seem  like  the  locusts  that  devour  every 
green  thing. 

The  following  statement  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  taken  from  the  same 
paper,  which  gives  it  as  shown  by  official  docu- 
ments. 


"  There  are  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
England  proper,  3  Archbishops,  25  Bishops, 
two  of  which  latter,  [the  Bishops  of  Manches- 
ter, and  Sodor  and  Man,]  are  not  Peers.  The 
Lords  spiritual,  as  the  Peers,  who  as  bishops 
are  so  called,  are  of  course  23  in  number. 
There  are  29  Deacons,  58  Archdeacons,  355 
Prebends,  291  Canons,  10,708  incumbents, 
and  481 3  Curates.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Church  is  as  follows  : 


Net  income  of  the  bishops 

and  archbishops, 
Churches, 

Dignitaries  of  the  same, 
10,703  benefices, 


£160,992=  $768,401 

208,289=  999,787 

66,465=  319,030 

3,055,451=  14,666,165 


£3,490,497  $16,754,383 


"  The  salaries  of  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops amount  to,  as  before  stated,  £160,292,  or 
$764,401.    The  five  largest  are  as  follows  : 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  of  London, 
York, 

Winchester, 
Durham, 

Annual  pay  of  these  five, 


£19,182  = 
63,920  = 
12,629  = 
11,151  = 
8,000  = 


$92,073 
66,816 
60,019 
53,652 
3!S,400 


£64,882=  $310,833 


"  The  average  of  the  whole  number  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  is  £5,936  or  $28,492 
per  annum,  There  are  also  17  colonial  bish- 
ops, of  which  the  salaries  of  only  11  are 
given.  The  average  of  these  11  is  £2,565  or 
$12,262  per  annum. 

"  The  net  income  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  established  in  Ireland,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Archbishops 

Bishops 

Dignitaries 

Prebends 

Canons 

Incumbents 

Curates 


T4  |  £128,808 

139-\ 
178 
9  y  605,636 
1,395  | 
833  J 


$618,278 
2,907,057 


2,570    £784,445  $3,525,335 

"  The  gross  patronage  or  greater  tithes  of 
the  established  Kirk,  in  Scotland,  which  is 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England, 
amounts  to  £327,281,  or  $1,570,958  ;  and  the 
patronage  of  the  British  Church  is  then,  as 
follows  : 


The  established  Kirk,  Scotland, 

Irish  establishment, 

England,  proper,  establishment, 


$1,570,958 
3,525,335 
16,754,383 


$21,850,676 

"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  established 
Church  of  Great  Britain  sustains  a  hierarchy, 
which  taxes  the  labour  of  the  country  nearly 
$22,000,000  for  their  religion,  whether  they 
are  of  the  Established  Church  or  not;  while 
there  are,  in  the  official  accounts  from  which 
these  statistics  are  taken,  admitted  to  be  8735 
dissenting  places  of  worship  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Ireland, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
In  Scotland,  the  Kirk  is  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
established  by  Scotch  law." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  boast  of 
their  independence  of  thought  and  of  senti- 
ment, which  we  might  hope  would  be  a  means 
of  warding  off  the  approaches  of  clerical  domi- 


nation ;  but  when  we  observe  how  willing! 
the  worldly  Christian  throws  the  concerns  c 
salvation,  either  upon  those  who  truly  feel  it 
moment,  or  on  those  who  are  hired  for  th 
cure  of  souls,  and  to  remind  him  of  his  duties 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  class  of  hirelin 
priests  among  us,  will  gain  a  most  prejudicia 
ascendancy  in  this  land.  The  system  itself  i 
antich ristian  ;  and  when  we  behold  its  deadl; 
effects  upon  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  th 
vitality  of  religion,  especially  in  Roman  Calho 
lie  countries,  it  ought  to  arouse  the  fears,  an 
the  efforts  of  the  true  believer  in  the  immediat 
teaching  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  maintain  hi 
testimony  to  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghos 
in  the  heart,  as  the  great  means  of  salvation 
and  by  which  hireling  preaching  would  b 
abolished,  and  the  true  ministry  of  the  Gospe 
of  Christ  would  have  free  course  among  th 
churches. 

Twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  abstracte 
from  the  labouring  part  of  the  community  b^ 
the  episcopal  church  in  England,  Irelanc 
and  the  Kirk  in  Scotland,  and  probably  mil 
lions  more  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  th 
dissenting  preachers !  We  need  not  wonde 
that  the  tenants  of  their  jails  and  poor-house 
are  poured  in  upon  us,  and  that  thousands  c 
the  respectable  hard-working  classes,  who  ca 
scrape  up  but  a  bare  subsistence,  are  compell 
ed  to  leave  Great  Britain,  and  seek  brea< 
where  they  can  find  it,  that  they  may  escap> 
starvation. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Ninth  mont 
last,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Aaron  Hollowa; 
near  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  David  Hoi 
loway,  a  member  and  elder  of  Marlborough  Month! 
and  Particular  Meeting,  (Stark  county,  Ohio,)  in  th 
49th  yea^f  his  age,  alter  a  painful  illness  of  eleve 
days,  of  congestive  fever,  which  he  was  favoured 
bear  with  Christian  fortitude  and  patience ; 
though  able  to  express  but  little,  manifested  an  earl 
est  desire  to  be  released  if  consistent  with  the  DiviiT 
will.  He  had  been  acceptably  engaged  for  the  la 
nine  or  ten  days  prior  to  his  confinement,  in  assistiJ 
some  ministering  Friends  from  Canada  West,  to  vil 
the  meetings  of  Salem  and  Springfield  Quarten 
Meetings,  and  had  nearly  accomplished  it, — v 
taken  with  a  chill  in  the  last  but  one  in  prospect,  al 
was  unable  to  reach  his  own  home. 

 ,  on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  last,  in  Chestl 

field,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  of  typhoid  fever,  SarI 
wife  of  Dr.  Isaac  Huestis,  in  the  32d  year  of  her  i 
The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Particd 
and  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  shori  time  previous 
her  departure  had  been  appointed  to  the  station 
overseer.  Whilst  we  deeply  mourn  the  early  remd 
of  this  dear  Friend  from  amongst  us  when  her 
vices  were  so  useful,  we  are  comforted  with  the  bi| 
that  our  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Edgmont,  Delaware | 

Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  8th  ult.,  John  Newlin,  i 
33  years.  He  suffered  mnch  at  times  from  a  linl 
ing  and  painful  disease,  which  he  bore  with  unf 
muring  patience.  Though  he  was  unable  to 
expression  to  his  feelings  near  the  time  of  his  i 
yet  it  was  evident  to  those  who  were  with  him,| 
he  was  aware  of  the  awful  change  that  was  abol 
take  place.  He  expired  without  a  struggle,  as  gi 
as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep  ;  and  the  cahJ 
and  serenity  that  clothed  his  spirit,  left  in  the  rr| 
of  his  family  and  friends,  the  consoling  belief,  till 
was  taken  into  the  abodes  of  peace  and  rest. 
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Epistle  of  Stephen  Crisp. 

(Concluded  from  page  147.) 

Now  as  concerning  the  necessities  of  the 
oor,  there  is  a  great  need  of  wisdom  when  ye 
leet  together  about  lhat  affair  ;  for  as  I  said 
efore,  though  the  worthiness  or  unworlhiness 
f  persons  is  not  to  be  considered  in  judgment, 
et  in  this  it  is ;  and  you  will  find  some  that 
rod  hath  made  poor,  and  some  that  have  made 
lemselves  poor,  and  some  lhat  others  have 
iade  poor,  which  must  all  have  their  several 
onsiderations,  in  which  you  ought  to  labour 
i  be  unanimous,  and  not  one  to  be  taken  up 
ith  an  affection  to  one»pjison  moie  than  an- 
:her,  but  every  one  to  love  every  one  in  the 
niversal  spirit,  and  then  to  deal  out  that  love 
i  the  outward  manifestations  thereof,  accord- 
ig  to  the  measure  that  the  Lord  in  his  wis- 
om,  working  in  you,  shall  measure  forth  to 
iem. 

And  as  to  those  who  by  sickness,  lameness, 
^e,  or  other  impolency,are  brought  into  pover- 
by  the  hand  of  Providence ;  these  are  your 
culiar  care,  and  objects  pointed  out  to  you 
bestow  your  charity  upon,  for  by  them  the 
ord  calls  for  it ;  for  as  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
id  the  fulness  of  it,  he  hath  by  his  sovereign 
jwer  commanded  in  every  dispensation,  that 
part  of  what  we  enjoy  from  him,  should  be 
us  employed.    The  Israelites  were  not  to 
ap  the  corners  of  their  fields,  nor  to  gather 
e  gleanings  of  the  corn  or  vintage  ;  it  was 
r  the  poor :  and  in  the  time  of  the  Gospel, 
ey  were  to  lay  apart  on  the  first  day  of  the 
eek,  a  part  of  what  God  had  blessed  them 
ith,  for  the  relief  of  those  that  were  in  ne- 
jssity  ;  nay,  they  did  not  confine  themselves 
their  charily  to  their  own  meetings,  but  had 
l  universal  eye  through  the  whole  church  of 
hrist,  and  upon   extraordinary  occasions, 
;nt  their  benevolence  to  relieve  the  saints  at 
:rusalem  in  a  time  of  need  ;  and  all  that  keep 
the  guidance  of  the  same  universal  Spirit, 
ill  make  it  their  business  to  be  found  in  the 
ime  practice  of  charity  and  good  works.  To 
i  good,  and  communicate,  forget  not,  saith 


the  apostle  :  so  they  that  forget  not  this  Chris- 
tian duty,  will  find  out  the  poor's  part  in  the 
corners  and  gleanings  of  the  profits  of  their 
trades  and  merchandizings,  as  well  as  the  old 
Israelite  did  in  the  corners  and  gleanings  of  his 
field  ;  and  in  tiie  distribution  of  it,  will  have  a 
regard  to  comfort  the  bowels  of  such,  who  are 
by  the  divine  providence  of  God,  put  out  of  a 
capacity  of  enjoying  those  outward  comforts 
of  health,  and  strength,  and  plenty,  which 
others  do  enjoy  ;  for  while  they  are  partakers 
of  the  same  faith,  and  walk  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  with  you,  submitting  themselves 
patiently  to  the  dispensation  of  God's  provi- 
dence towards  them,  they  are  of  your  house- 
hold, and  under  your  care,  both  to  visit,  and 
relieve  as  members  of  one  body,  of  which 
Christ  Jesus  is  head,  and  he  that  giveth  to 
such  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
repay  it. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  poor,  who  make 
themselves  poor  through  their  sloth  and  care- 
lessness, and  sometimes  by  their  wilfulness, 
being  heady  and  high-minded,  and  taking 
things  in  hand  lhat  are  more  than  ihey  can 
manage,  and  make  a  flourish  for  a  season, 
and  then,  through  their  own  neglects,  are 
plunged  down  into  great  poverty  ;  these  are  a 
sort  the  primitive  churches  began  to  be  trou- 
bled withal  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gospel ; 
for  the  apostle  took  notice  of  some  that  would 
not  work  at  all,  and  sharply  reproved  them, 
and  said,  they  that  would  not  work,  should 
not  eat ;  and  these  are  commonly  a  sort  of 
busy  bodies,  and  meddlers  with  othe*'s  mat- 
ters, while  they  neglect  their  own,  and  run 
into  a  worse  way  than  the  unbelievers,  while 
they  profess  to  be  believers,  yet  do  not  take  a 
due  care  for  those  of  their  own  household. 

The  charity  that  is  proper  to  such,  is  to 
give  them  admonition  and  reproof,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  sloth  and  negligence; 
and  if  they  submit  to  your  reproof,  and  are 
willing  to  amend,  then  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  help  them  in  a  way  and  means  to  support 
themselves ;  and  sometimes  in  a  little  help  in 
this  kind,  some  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
snares  of  their  soul's  enemy  ;  but  if  they  will 
not  receive  your  wholesome  counsel  and  ad- 
monition, but  kick  against  it,  either  in  their 
words  or  actions,  Friends  will  be  clear  of  such 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  it  is  unreasonable  to 
feed  them  that  will  not  be  ruled  by  you,  who 
break  the  obligation  of  Society  by  their  disor- 
derly walking;  for  our  communion  doth  not 
stand  only  in  frequenting  meetings  and  hear- 
ing Truth  preached,  but  in  answering  the 
blessed  principle  of  Truth  in  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  therein  both  the  rich  and  the  poor 
have  fellowship  one  with  another. 

There  is  another  sort  lhat  are  made  poor 
by  the  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  others  ; 


these  oppressed  poor  cry  aloud  in  the  ears  of 
the  Almighty,  and  he  will  in  his  own  tim'e 
avenge  their  cause;  but  in  the  meantime  there 
is  a  tenderness  to  be  extended  to  them,  not 
knowing  how  soon  it  may  be  our  turn;  and 
if  there  be  need  of  counsel  and  advice,  or  if 
any  applications  can  be  made  to  any  that  are 
able  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppressors,  in 
such  cases,  let  all  that  are  capable  be  ready 
and  willing  lo  advise,  relieve,  and  help  the 
distressed  ;  and  this  is  an  acceptable  work  of 
charity,  and  a  great  comfort  to  such  in  their 
sharp  afflictions,  and  their  souls  will  bless  the 
instruments  of  their  ease  and  comfort. 

And,  my  dear  Friends,  as  God  hath  hon- 
oured you  with  so  high  and  holy  a  calling,  to 
be  his  servants  and  workmen  in  this  his 
great  and  notable  day,  and  to  work  together 
in  his  power,  in  setting  forth  his  praise  and 
glory  in  the  earth,  and  gathering  together  in 
one  of  the  scattered  seed  in  this  and  other  na- 
tions :  Oh!  let  the  dignity  of  your  calling, 
provoke  and  encourage  you  to  be  diligent  at- 
tenders  upon  the  work  and  service  you  are 
called  to;  and  let  not  your  concerns  in  the 
world,  draw  you  from  observing  the  times  and 
seasons  appointed  to  meet  together  ;  but  you 
that  are  elder,  set  a  good  example  to  the 
younger  sort,  by  a  due  observation  of  the  hour 
appointed,  that  they  that  come  first  one  time, 
may  not  by  their  long  staying  for  others  be 
discouraged,  so  as  perhaps  they  may  be  last 
another  time;  but  when  the  time  is  come, 
leave  your  business  for  the  Lord's  work,  and 
he  will  take  care  your  business  shall  not  suf- 
fer, but  will  add  a  blessing  upon  it,  which  will 
do  more  for  you  than  the  time  can  do  lhat 
may  be  saved  out  of  his  service.  . 

And  when  you  have  to  do  with  perverse, 
and  froward  or  disorderly  persons,  whom  ye 
have  occasion  to  reprove,  and  to  rebuke  for 
the  Truth's  sake,  and  you  find  them  stout  and 
high,  and  reflecting  upon  you  ;  there  is  a  time 
for  the  Lamb's  meekness  to  shine  forth,  and 
for  you  to  feel  your  authority  in  (he  name  of 
Christ,  to  deal  with  such  an  one,  and  to  wait 
for  the  pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  from  above, 
to  bring  down  and  confound  the  earthly  wis- 
dom. And  in  this  frame  of  mind  you  labour 
together  to  pull  the  entangled  sheep  out  of  the 
thicket,  and  to  restore  that  which  is  gone 
astray,  to  the  fold  again,  if  you  can  ;  but  if 
you  cannot,  yet  you  save  yourselves  from  the 
guilt  of  his  blood,  and  if  such  do  perish,  his 
blood  will  be  on  his  own  head.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  ye  suffer  their  perverse  spirits 
to  enter,  and  their  provocations  to  have  a 
place  in  you,  so  as  to  kindle  your  spirits  into 
a  heat  and  passion,  then  you  get  a  hurt,  and 
are  incapable  to  do  them  any  good  ;  but  words 
will  break  out  that  will  need  repentance,  and 
the  wicked  will  be  stiffened  and  strengthened 
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thereby,  and  you  miss  the  service  that  you 
did  really  intend.  Therefore,  dearly  beloved, 
keep  upon  your  watch,  keep  on  your  spiritual 
armour;  "Keep  your  feet  shod  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Gospel  of  peace,"  and  the  God 
of  peace  will  be  with  you,  and  crown  your 
endeavours  with  good  success,  to  your  joy  and 
comfort,  and  will  bring  up  his  power  over 
your  adversaries  and  opposers  more  and  more, 
to  which  many  shall  bow  and  bend  in  your 
sight  ;  and  will  bring  shame  and  confusion 
upon  the  rebellious,  who  harden  their  hearts, 
and  stiffen  their  necks  against  the  Lord,  and 
his  Christ,  and  kingdom  ;  which  he  will  exalt 
in  the  earth,  notwithstanding  all  that  Sa- 
tan, and  all  his  evil  instruments  can  do,  to 
hinder  the  growth  and  progress  of  his  blessed 
Truth  ;  for  of  the  increase  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
there  shall  be  no  end. 

And  now,  Friends,  I  having  cleared  my 
conscience  of  what  lay  upon  me  for  some  time, 
to  write  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  as  the 
exhortation  of  my  life  unto  you,  I  remain  tra- 
vailing in  spirit  for  the  welfare  of  Zion.  And 
although  the  outward  man  decays,  yet  in  the 
inward  man  I  am  comforted,  in  beholding 
daily  the  great  things  that  our  God  hath  done, 
and  is  still  doing  lor  those  that  have  their  sole 
dependence  upon  him.  So  I  commit  you  to 
the  grace  of  God,  for  your  Director  and  Pre- 
server, in  these  and  all  your  several  services 
unto  which  God  has  called  you  ;  that  by  the 
operations  of  his  mighty  power  ye  may  be 
kept  blameless  and  unspotted  of  the  world,  to 
his  honour  and  your  comfort,  and  to  the  uni- 
versal comfort  and  edification  of  the  church  ; 
that  so  praises  and  thanksgivings  may  fill 
your  hearts  and  mouths,  your  families,  and 
your  meetings:  for  he  is  woithy  who  is  our 
tower,  our  support,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
King  of  saints  ;  to  whom  be  glory,  honour  and 
renown,  through  this  and  all  generations,  for- 
ever and  ever !    Amen  ! 

From  your  Friend  and  brother  in  the  com- 
munion and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of  peace 
and  purity. 

Stephen  Crisp. 
London,  15th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1690. 


T II E  OCEAN. 

The  ocean,  which  fills  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
globe,  and'eovers  three-fourths  of  its  surface, 
is  so  unequally  distributed,  that  there  is  three 
times  more  land  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  torrid  zone  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  sea,  and  only  one  twenty- 
seventh  part  of  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
earth  has  land  opposite  to  it  on  the  other.  The 
form  assumed  by  this  immense  mass  of  water 
i3  that  of  a  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles  ; 
and  as  its  mean  level  is  nearly  the  same,  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  serves  as 
a  base  to  which  all  heights  of  land  are  re- 
ferred. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean,  like  that  of  the  lands 
of  which  it  is  the  continuation,  is  diversified 
by  plains  and  mountains,  table-lands  and  val- 
leys, sometimes  barren,  sometimes  covered 
with  marine  vegetation,  and  teeming  with  life. 
Now  it  sinks  into  depths  which  the  sounding- 


line  has  never  fathomed,  now  it  appears  in 
chains  of  islands,  or  rises  near  to  the  surface 
in  hidden  reefs  and  shoals,  perilous  to  the 
mariner.  Springs  of  fresh  water  rise  from 
i he  bottom,  volcanoes  eject  their  lavas  and 
scoria?,  and  earthquakes  trouble  the  deep  wa- 
ters. 

The  ocean  is  continually  receiving  the  spoils 
of  the  land,  and  from  that  cause  would  con- 
stantly be  decreasing  in  depth,  and,  as  the 
quan  ity  of  water  is  always  the  same,  its  su- 
perficial extent  would  increase.  There  are, 
however,  counteracting  causes  to  check  this 
tendency  :  the  secular  elevation  of  the  land 
over  extensive  tracts  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Volca- 
noes, coral  islands,  and  barrier-reefs  show  that 
great  changes  of  level  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  itself — that  sym- 
metrical bands  of  subsidence  and  elevation 
extend  alternately  over  an  area  equal  to  a 
hemisphere,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  balance  is  always  maintained  between 
the  sea  and  land,  all  hough  the  distribution 
may  vary  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  Pacific,  or  Great  Ocean,  exceeds  in 
superficies  all  the  dry  land  on  the  globe.  It 
has  an  area  of  50  millions  of  square  miles  ; 
including  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  area  is  nearly 
70  millions;  and  its  breddlh  from  Peru  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  16,000  miles.  Its  length  is 
less  than  the  Atlantic,  as  it  only  communicates 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring's  Straits, 
whereas  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  we  know, 
stretches  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  continent  of  Australia  occupies  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  Pacific,  while 
innumerable  islands  stud  its  surface  many  de- 
grees on  either  side  of  the  equator,  of  which  a 
great  number  are  volcanic,  showing  that  its 
bed  has  been  and  indeed  actually  is,  the  thea- 
tre of  violent  igneous  eruptions.  So  great  is 
its  depth,  that  a  line  five  miles  long  has  not 
reached  the  bottom  in  many  places ;  yet  as  the 
whole  ryass  of  the  ocean  counts  for  little  in 
the  total  amount  of  terrestrial  gravitation,  its 
mean  depth  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  ra- 
dius of  the  globe. 

The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  long  deep  val- 
ley, with  few  mountains,  or  at  least  but  few 
that  raise  their  summits  as  islands  above  its 
surface.  Its  greatest  breadth,  including  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  5000  miles,  and  its  super- 
ficial extent  is  about  25  millions  of  square 
miles.  This  sea  is  exceedingly  deep:  in  27 
deg.  26  m.  S.  latitude,  and  17  deg.  29  m.  W. 
longitude,  Sir  James  Ross  found  the  depth  to 
be  14,550  feet;  about  450  miles  west  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  was  16,062  feet,  or  322 
feet  more  than  the  height  of  Mount  Blanc ;  and 
900  miles  west  from  St.  Helena  a  line  of  27,- 
609  feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom,  a  depth 
which  is  equal  to  the  height  of  some  of  the 
most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  parts  of 
the  ocean  are  still  deeper.  A  great  part  of  the 
German  Ocean  is  only  93  feet  deep,  though 
on  the  Norwegian  side,  where  the  coast  is 
bold,  the  depth  is  190  fathoms. 

The  pressure  at  the  great  depths  is  enor- 
mous. In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  water  is  lessened,  on  ac- 


count of  the  greater  proportion  of  fresh  water 
produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  the  pres- 
sure at  the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  is 
2809  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  surface;  this 
was  confirmed  by  Captain  Scoresby,  who  says, 
in  his  "Arctic  Voyages,"  that  the  wood  of  o 
boat  suddenly  dragged  to  a  great  depth  by  a 
whale,  was  found,  when  drawn  up,  so  satu- 
rated with  water  forced  into  its  pores,  that  it 
sank  in  water  like  a  stone  for  a  year  after- 
wards. Even  sea-water  is  reduced  in  bullf 
from  20  to  19  solid  inches  at  the  depth  of  2fJ 
miles.  The  compression  that  a  whale  can  en- 
dure is  wonderful.  Many  species  of  fish  are 
capable  of  sustaining  great  pressure,  as  well 
as  sudden  changes  of  pressure.  "Divers  in  the 
pearl-fisheries  exert  great  muscular  strength 
but  man  cannot  bear  the  increased  pressure  a: 
great  depths,  because  his  lungs  aie  full  of  air. 
nor  can  he  endure  the  diminution  of  it  at  greal 
altitudes  above  the  earth. 

The  depth  to  which  the  sun's  light  pene- 
trates the  ocean  depends  upon  the  transparency 
of  the  water,  and  cannot  be  less  than  twice  the 
depth  to  which  a  person  can  see  from  the  sur- 
face. In  parts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  shells  are 
distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  80  fathoms; 
and  among  the  West  India  islands,  in  80  fath- 
oms water,  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  as  clear  as  ii 
seen  in  the  air;  shells,  corals,  and  sea-weeds 
of  every  hue  display  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  more  limpid  than 
the  water  of  the  ocean  ;  it  absorbs  all  the  pris- 
matic colours,  except  that  of  ultra-marine, 
which,  being  reflected  in  every  direction,  im- 
parts a  hue  approaching  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
The  colour  of  the  sea  varies  with  every  gleam 
of  sunshine  or  passing  cloud,  although  its  true 
tint  is  always  the  same  when  seen  shelterec 
from  atmospheric  influence.    The  reflection  o 
a  boat  on  the  shady  side  is  often  of  the  cleares 
blue,  while  the  surface  of  the  water  exposec 
to  the  sun  is  bright  as  burnished  gold.  Th< 
waters  of  the  ocean  also  derive  their  coloui 
from  animalcules  of  the  infusorial  kind,  veget 
able  substances,  and  minute  particles  of  mat 
ter.    It  is  white  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  black 
round  the  Maldives  ;  off  California  the  Vermi 
lion  Sea  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  ret 
colour  of  the  infusoria  it  contains;  the  sam< 
red  colour  was  observed  by  Magellan  near  th( 
mouth  of  the  river  Platte.    The  Persian  Gul 
is  called  the  Green  Sea  by  eastern  geogra 
phers,  and  there  is  a  trail  of  green  water  of 
the  Arabian  coast  so  distinct  that  a  ship  has 
been  seen  in  green  and  blue  water  at  the  sara 
time.    Rapid  transitions  take  place  in  th< 
Arctic  Sea,  from  ultra-marine  to  olive-green 
from  purity  to  opacity.    These  appearance 
are  not  delusive,  but  constant  as  to  place  am 
colour  ;  the  green  is  produced  by  myriads  c 
minute  insects,  which  devour  one  another,  an 
are  a  prey  to  the  whale.    The  colour  of  clear 
er  shallow  water  depends  upon  that  of  its  bed 
over  chalk  or  white  sand  it  is  apple-green 
over  yellow  sand  dark-green,  brown  or  blaci 
over  dark  ground,  and  grey  ever  mud. — M 
Somerville. 


The  passions  have  been  represented  as  th 
wings  of  the  soul  to  pursue  our  true  happiness 
and  to  escape  misery. — Watts. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  Rare. 

Elihu  Burritt  has  one  of  his  telling  articles 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Citizen. 
Ho  says  that  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race  numbers 
60,000,000  of  human  beings  planted  upon  all 
the  islands  and  continents  of  the  earth,  and 
increasing  everywhere  by  an  intense  ratio  of 
progression.  He  estimates,  if  no  great  phy- 
sical revolution  supervenes  to  check  its  propa- 
gation, that  in  less  than  150  years  il  will 
number  800,000,000  of  souls,  all  speaking  the 
BMM  language,  centered  in  the  same  literature 
and  religion,  and  exhibiting  all  its  inherent 
and  inalienable  characteristics.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  is  fast  becoming  Anglo-Sax- 
onized  by  blood,  but  the  language  is  more 
self-expansive  and  aggressive  than  the  blood 
of  that  race.  He  concludes  with  the  following 
glorious  vision  : — 

M  Thus  the  race,  by  its  wonderful  self-ex- 
pansive power  of  language  and  blood,  is  fast 
occupying,  and  subduing  to  its  genius,  all  the 
continents  and  islands  of  the  earth.  The 
grandson  of  many  a  young  man  who  reads 
these  lines,  will  probably  live  to  see  the  day 
when  that  race  will  number  its  800,000,000 
}f  human  beings.  Perhaps  they  may  comprise 
i  hundred  nations  of  distinct  governments. 
Perhaps  they  may  become  a  grand  constella- 
ion  and  commonwealth  of  Republics,  pervad- 
ed by  the  same  laws,  literature  and  religion. 
Their  unity,  harmony  and  brotherhood  must 
je  determined  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Jnited  States.  Their  union  will  be  the  union 
of  the  two  worlds.  If  they  discharge  their 
duty  to  each  other  and  to  mankind,  they  must 
oecome  the  united  heart  of  the  mighty  race 
■vhich  they  represent,  feeding  its  myriad  veins 
vith  the  blood  of  moral  and  political  life. 
Upon  the  state  of  their  fellowship  then,  more 
han  upon  the  union  of  any  two  nations  upon 
he  face  of  the  earth,  depend  the  well-being  of 
lumanity,  the  peace  and  the  progress  of  the 
world." 


Speed  of  British  Railroads. — On  the  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  road,  201  miles,  the  actual 
speed,  excluding  stoppages,  is  37^  miles  per 
lour.  There  are  five  stoppages,  the  running 
ime  five  hours,  45  minutes,  and  the  average 
speed,  including  stoppages,  is  35  miles  per 
lour. 

On  the  London  and  Exeter  road,  193£ 
niles,  the  actual  speed  in  motion,  is  511  miles 
rer  hour;  average  speed,  including  stoppages, 
13  miles  per  hour. 

The  actual  speed  in  motion  on  the  London 
ind  Southampton  road,  80  miles,  is  45J-  miles 
>er  hour.  On  the  London  and  Dover  road, 
38  miles,  48£  miles  per  hour,  and  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  road,  50^  miles,  401  miles 
>er  hour. 


A  Fact  for  Farmers.— Dr.  R.  T.  Baldwin 
its  recently  made  public  the  result  of  several 
years  investigations  and  experiments  upon  ma- 
Hires,  and  various  ways  of  fertilizing  the  soil. 
He  states  that  the  best  and  speediest  way  to 
fertilize  any  soil,  is  to  cover  it  over  with  straw, 


bushes,  or  any  raw  material,  so  ns  to  com- 
pletely shade  il.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
thus  being  made  cool,  dark,  damp,  and  close, 
soon  undergoes  a  chemical  process  like  putre- 
faction, and  becomes  highly  fertilized.  This 
plan  of  fertilizing,  he  says,  may  be  applied 
with  success  to  any  soil  whatever,  no  matter 
how  poor,  and  the  result  will  be  astonishing. 
— Late  Faper. 


Republican  Diplomacy. — E.  Burritt  makes 
some  sensible  remarks  on  the  gim-crackery  in 
which  our  Ministers  always  rig  themselves  on 
every  official  occasion.  Why  don't  they  imi- 
tate Dr.  Franklin,  and  go  in  plain  Republican 
costume  1  So  thinks  Elihu,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  late 
letters  : — 

"  It  does  strike  me  as  directly  misrepresent- 
ing the  dignity  and  duty  of  the  great  American 
Republic,  when  its  representatives  at  foreign 
courts  put  themselves  into  cocked  hats  and 
mongrel  military  coats,  and  '  tights'  of  bedid- 
dled  plush,  and  hung  with  long  awkward 
swords,  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  wear 
at  home,  and  take  upon  them  other  airs  and 
boyish  gewgaws,  in  order  to  dance  attendance 
on  either  royalty  or  aristocracy.  I  hope  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  look  to  this 
matter,  and  will  demand  that  those  whom  they 
send  abroad  to  represent  their  nation's  dignity, 
shall  comport  themselves  consistently  with 
their  high  vocation,  and  don  no  livery  before 
kings  or  queens,  or  the  minor  potentates  or 
principalities  of  Europe,  on  any  occasion.  So 
strongly  does  the  impropriety  of  this  deport- 
ment take  hold  of  my  own  mind,  that  if  I 
were  President  of  the  United  Stales,  I  would 
send  no  minister  to  any  foreign  court  which 
should  require  him  at  any  time  to  appear  in 
any  other  than  that  plain  civilian  dress  which 
the  Constitution  and  customs  of  our  country 
prescribe  to  him  who  receives  the  nation's 
guests  at  the  White  House  in  Washington." 


From  lh*  Daily  Nawj. 

The  Philadelphia  Gas  Worki. 

We  were  much  gratified  at  the  opportunity 
presented  by  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  City  Gas  Works,  to  visit  and  inspect 
their  works,  and  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  completion  of  some  large  additions 
thereto,  which  the  increasing  consumption  of 
gas  has  rendered  necessary,  and  which  now 
make  these  works  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive in  the  country.  Those  additions  which 
have  been  projected  and  constructed  during 
the  last  year,  consist  of  a  new  purifying- 
house  and  an  immense  gas-holder,  140  feet  in 
diameter,  and  70  feet  in  height,  being,  as  is 
believed,  the  largest  gas-holder  in  the  world, 
and  twice  as  large  as  the  next  largest,  its 
working  capacity  being  a  little  over  one  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas.  These  improvements 
and  additions  form  the  completion  of  the  gas 
works  so  far  as  the  present  site  will  admit,  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  upon  which  they  are 
located  being  covered.  Tho  works,  proper, 
occupy  an  area  of  5£  acres  on  the  north  side 


of  Market  street,  besides  which  some  two  and 
a  half  acres  south  of  the  bridge  are  used  for 
storintr  coal.  The  buildings  consist  of  two 
retort  houses  198  feet  in  length,  one  48  and 
the  other  52  feel  in  depth,  each  containing  120 
retorts,  and  being  capable  of  making  500,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  each,  per  day.  With  each 
house  is  connected  a  complete  series  of  appa- 
ratus for  condensing,  purifying  and  measuring 
the  gas.  The  new  apparatus  is  of  a  highly 
improved  character,  and  enables  those  having 
charge  of  the  works  to  control  the  purification 
of  the  gas  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
been  practicabla  heretofore.  The  new  purify- 
ing-house is  a  structure  95  feet  in  length,  by 
47|  feet  in  depth,  and  contains  8  purifying- 
boxes,  each  15  feet  square,  which  are  the 
largest  purifiers  in  the  United  Slates,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  ever  constructed,  with 
tire  exception  of  those  in  Glasgow,  where  there 
are  four  of  20  feet  square.  The  new  works 
have  also  connected  with  them  two  stationed 
metres,  each  capable  of  passing  15,000  feet  of 
gas  per  hour.  In  the  old  works  there  are  four 
metres,  each  of  half  the  capacity  of  these  two. 
From  these  metres  the  gas  passes  into  the  gas- 
holders, the  whole  number  of  which  now  used 
is  eleven.  Eight  of  these  are  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned or  single  kind,  and  three  of  the  telescopic 
form.  The  11th  gas-holder,  or  the  last  con- 
structed, is  as  we  have  already  remarked,  re- 
markable for  its  large  size,  its  capacity  being 
upwards  of  one  million  cubic  feet,  which  is  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  aggregate  capacity 
of  the  other  ten  holders  previously  constructed. 
From  these  holders  the  gas  passes  through  the 
governors,  four  in  number,  the  use  of  which, 
is  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  pressure  upon 
the  street  mains  into  which  the  gas  from  the 
governors  passes. 

Tho  present  maximum  daily  consumption 
of  gas  is  840,000  cubic  feet;  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  will  be  increased  to  one  million 
feet  before  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  con- 
sumption during  the  holidays  is  invariably 
much  greater  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  The  whole  consumption  of  the  current 
year  (1850)  has  been  about  30  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1849.  Prior  to  1847  the  annual  rate 
of  increase  for  several  years  was  about  12  per 
cent.  Since  that  it  has  been  increasing  much 
more  rapidly,  the  increase  in  1848  over  1847 
being  16  per  cent.,  and  in  1849  over  1848, 
25i  per  cent.  The  works  now  supply  in  ad- 
dition to  the  city,  the  districts  of  Spring  Gar- 
den, Southwurk,  and  Moyamensing.  Of  the 
aggregate  consumption  the  city  uses  about  60 
per  cent.,  Spring  Garden  8  per  cent.,  and 
Southwark  and  Moyamensing  together,  3  per 
cent.,  the  proportion  of  Moyamensing  being 
very  small,  scarcely  -J-  per  cent.  When  the 
Spring  Garden  gas  works  are  completed,  that 
supply  will  be  cut  off.  The  whole  number  of 
consumers  of  gas  at  present  is  8700,  and  tho 
number  of  burners,  112,000.  The  largest 
main  in  the  streets  now  used  by  the  works  is 
20  inches  in  diameter,  with  which  are  con- 
nected other  mains  varying  from  16  inches 
down  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  entire 
length  of  street  main  connected  with  the  works 
in  the  city  proper  is  about  100  miles,  and  the 
aggregate  length  of  service  pipes  in  addition, 
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about  10,000  feet.  Such  is  the  present  extent 
nnd  capacity  of  Ihcse  works.  They  have 
proved  irom  the  first  highly  prosperous,  but 
perhaps  never  so  much  as  now  ;  and  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  consumption  should 
continue,  as  we  have  little  doubt  it  will,  evert 
greater  facilities  than  they  now  have  will  be 
required  by  the  trustees  to  supply  the  demand, 
for  great  as  is  the  present  consumption,  not 
one-fourth  of  the  houses  in  the  city  are  yet 
supplied  with  gas.  We  deem  the  fact  import- 
ant as  showing  what  the  probable  demand  may 
be  hereafter,  and  the  value  of  these  works  to 
the  city. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  plan  of  the  gas- 
holder just  completed  is  new,  having  been  ori- 
ginal with  John  C.  Cresson,  the  very  efficient 
Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Works,  and  design- 
ed especially  for  gas-holders  of  mammoth  size. 
Its  peculiarity  consists  in  brief,  in  relieving  the 
external  casing  of  the.  gas-holder  of  the  pres- 
sure due  to  its  large  dimensions  and  transfer- 
ing  it  to  an  interior  frame-work  composed  of 
bar  and  angle  iron  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  strength  with 
the  least  weight  of  material.  We  learn  also 
that  the  saving  to  the  city  in  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  large  gas-holder,  in  the 
place  of  using  smaller  ones  of  the  same  aggre- 
gate capacity,  has  been  over  $10,000  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  capacity  for  storing  upon 
the  same  ground  has  been  increased  at  least 
25  per  cent.  All  the  work  connected  with 
these  additions  and  improvements  to  the  gas 
works,  has  been  performed  in  a  very  superior 
manner,  and  under  the  personal  attention  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  works  and  the  trus- 
tees. The  sheet-iron  work  of  the  large  gas- 
holder, was  done  by  Joseph  H.  Amer,  and  the 
cast-iron  work  by  Merrick  &  Son.  The 
whole  is  in  every  respect  highly  creditable  to 
the  builders  and  those  having  the  works  in 
charge. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLET. 

(Continuation  of  "  Thomas  Scattefgood  and  his  Times.") 
(Continued  from  page  157.) 

Jacob  Lindley,  still  describing  the  doings 
on  that  apparently  long  day  on  Buffalo  Creek, 
wrote:  "Many  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors, 
women  and  children,  are  on  the  move  to  get 
the  British  annual  presents.  This  evening, 
we  had  an  interview  with  Farmer's  brother. 
He  was  accompanied  by  four  other  chiefs,  and 
Major  Jack  Berry,  who  interpreted.  We  ex- 
plained the  design  of  Friends  in  attempting  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  natives  ;  with  which 
he  seemed  pleased.  1  mentioned  our  appre- 
hensions that  distilled  spirits  were  extremely 
injurious  to  Indians,  and  also  to  white  people  ; 
telling  him,  that  there  were  five  of  our  com- 
pany who  had  travelled  several  weeks, 
through  snow,  rain,  and  frost,  and  had  not 
drank  one  drop  of  it.  He  replied  that  he  knew 
we  drank  no  spirits,  but  that  he  did  not  know 
when  he  had  enough.  He  said  much  about 
the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  was 
anxious  to  know  our  opinion  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth.    This  subject  appeared 


to  have  puzzled  him,  as  he  did  not  understand 
the  power  of  attraction  and  gravitation.  He 
treated  it  as  a  false  hypothesis,  advancing  as 
proof  [that  it  was  so],  that  if  the  earth  turned 
round  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  lakes  must 
be  emptied.  I  told  him  those  were  subjects 
which  belonged  to  learned  and  great  men  ;  but 
our  concern  was,  that  love,  and  peace,  and 
good  works,  might  increase  amongst  all  na- 
tions; for  this  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  Such  [as  practised  love,  peace,  and 
good  works]  he  loved,  and  would  make  happy 
in  another  world.  This  he  said,  was  '  very 
good.' " 

The  14th,  Friends  proceeded  homeward. 
The  stream  which  had  turned  them  back  the 
morning  before,  had  now  much  less  water 
in  it;  and  although  still  worthy  to  be  called 
"  a  very  rapid,  roaring  creek,"  was  readily 
passed  by  them.  The  next  large  stream  call- 
ed Twelve  Mile  Creek,  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  Jacob  says,  "  the  roaring  rapids  proclaim- 
ing no  mercy;  having  seventy  feet  fall  in  about 
forty  perches  below  the  fording  place.  This 
made  it  a  serious  subject  to  think  of  venturing 
to  cross  above." 

It  is  believed  that  at  this  place,  Joshua 
Sharpless,  being  anxious  to  get  homeward, 
and  a  bold,  determined  man,  not  easily  turned 
from  his  purpose,  cut  a  long  pole  with  which 
he  intended  to  test  the  depth  of  the  water  be- 
fore his  horse,  and  started  into  the  stream. 
Jacob  alarmed  with  the  danger,  and  as  he 
thought,  the  foolish  hazard  of  the  attempt, 
after  vainly  expostulating  with  his  friend, 
broke  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  manner  which  characterized  him 
when  feeling  strongly,  "  Joshua  !  Joshua  !  if 
thou  ventures  in  thou  wilt  be  drowned;  and 
I'll  preach  thy  funeral  sermon,  and  say,  'died 
Joshua  as  a  fool  dieth  !'  " 

This  salutation  had  the  desired  effect. 
Joshua  did  not  further  prosecute  the  attempt, 
but  came  to  his  Friends.  They  remained  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  until  the  afternoon, 
when  a  company  of  surveyors  coming  up, 
showed  them  that  the  stream  could  be  forded 
half  a  mile  below,  where  it  divided  into  four 
branches.  Jacob  says,  "  Then,  thankful  for 
the  recent  preservation,  we  pursued  our  route, 
and  crossed  another  copious  stream.  But 
evening  approaching,  we  had  to  look  out  for  a 
place  to  encamp.  At  length  we  passed  a  bark 
cabin,  occupied  by  twenty-one  Indians.  Here 
we  got  a  brand  out  of  their  fire,  and  crossing 
a  small  stream  found  a  vacant  cabin.  Tying 
our  horses  to  the  bushes,  we  kindled  up  a 
large  fire  in  front,  and  lodged  tolerably  com- 
fortable ;  notwithstanding  the  night  was  cold, 
attended  with  some  squalls  of  snow." 

On  the  15th,  they  reached  Tonnewanta,  the 
largest  of  the  streams  in  the  wilderness  they 
were  passing  through,  and  finding  it  not  ford- 
able,  they  concluded  to  go  eight  miles  round 
to  an  Indian  village,  where  they  could  be  fer- 
ried over.  "  After  a  tedious  ride  we  arrived 
there,  and  found  about  a  dozen  Indian  houses 
and  huts,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants,  and  amongst  these  is  a 
Frenchman  who  has  an  Indian  wife.  We  pur- 
chased some  corn  and  milk  of  him.  He  had 
a  cobbling,  small  canoe,' into  which  we  put  our 


saddles  and  baggage,  and  passed  over  one  at  a 
lime.  We  drove  the  poor,  fatigued  horses  in, 
cold  and  snowy  as  it  was ;  and  they  swam 
across  the  river  about  forty  yards  over.  With 
hearts  devoted  to  return  praise  to  the  Preserver 
of  men,  the  Lord  our  mighty  helper,  we  re- 
sumed our  route;  contemplating  the  difficulties 
which  our  primitive  worthies  must  have  en- 
countered, in  their  first  visits  to  Friends  in 
America. 

"Passed  through  a  champaign  country, 
abounding  with  vast  poplars,  bass-wood,  cher- 
ry, red  oak,  &c,  and  notwithstanding  our 
detention  at  Tonnewanta,  rode  about  thirty 
miles.  Came  to  a  bark  house,  and  took  up 
lodgings.  Tied  up  our  poor  horses  again, 
made  up  a  fire,  and  composed  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  could, — the  night  very  cold,  and 
threatening  snow.  Next  morning  decamped 
early,  and  travelled  on  till  we  crossed  the 
Genessee  river,  and  got  to  good  lodgings ;  for 
which  favour,  with  the  many  deliverances  ex- 
perienced in  our  varied  trials,  my  soul  desires 
to  return  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  glory 
to  the  Supreme  Controller  of  events. 

"Many  are  the  sufferings  which  travellers 
experience  in  this  uncultivated  part  of  Nature's 
garden.  We  passed,  and  administered  relief 
to  a  poor  woman  and  four  children,  on  the 
bank  of  a  large  creek,  which  they  durst  not 
pass,  by  reason  of  the  swell.  They  were  out 
of  money,  and  out  of  bread  ;  their  horses  lost, 
and  the  man  away  hunting  them.  She  re- 
ceived our  gratuity  with  many  tears.  After 
we  had  ridden  five  miles,  we  overtook  their 
horses,  and  got  a  man  who  accompanied  us 
from  Buffalo  to  take  them  back.  We  were 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  every 
fellow  creature  under  difficulty,  in  these  inhos- 
pitable wilds." 

On  the  19th,  whilst  riding  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  crossing  the  Tioga  and  many 
large  streams,  Jacob's  mind  would  frequently 
turn  to  New  Garden,  it  being  the  day  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  there.  That  night  he  says, 
"Our  lodging  was  on  the  floor,  with  our  sad- 
dles for  our  pillows,  and  mush  and  milk  for 
supper.  Next  morning  rode  ten  miles  to 
breakfast,  then  for  twelve  miles  saw  no  human 
inhabitant;  but  that  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  wolves,  deer,  and  bears,  their  numerous 
paths  in  the  snow  abundantly  evinced.  For 
several  days  we  met  with  no  animal  food  but 
venison.  We  called  at  half  a  dozen  houses  to 
buy  some  bread,  to  support  us  through  the 
wilderness,  but  could  not  obtain  a  single 
crumb.  The  inhabitants  generally  subsisting 
on  mush,  made  of  corn  beat  in  a  mortar.  We 
rejoiced  to  take  our  leave  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tioga,  having  crossed  it  twelve  times  in  twen- 
ty miles.  We  then  encountered  the  rugged 
Allegheny  mountains  to  the  famed  Block 
house.  We  fed  our  horses,  and  called  for 
supper,  which  was  thus  served  up:  Coffee 
without  cream,  buckwheat  cakes  without  but- 
ter, and  boiled  venison  without  gravy.  I  join, 
ed  Joshua  Sharpless  in  a  wish  for  the  frag- 
ments of  our  Quarterly  Meeting  dinner;  but 
all  in  vain." 

The  next  day  they  reached  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Samuel  Wallace,  where  they  were 
courteously  entertained,  and  could  but  con- 
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-ast  the  comforts  they  enjoyed  with  those  ex- 
Mtenced  at  their  Tale  lodging  places.  After 
itendmg  meetings  at  Money,  Fishing  Creek, 
«ta«issa,  and  Roaring  Creek,  to  satisfaction, 
ley  proceeded  to  Chester  county,  and  Jacob 
lindley  reached  his  home  on  the  28lh. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

THE  TWO  VOICES. 

BY  F.  HEMANS. 

wo  solemn  voices  in  a  funeral  strain, 

let  as  ricli  sunbeams  and  dark  bursts  of  rain 

Meet  in  the  sky  : 
Thou  art  gone  hence  !"  one  sang — "  our  light  is 
flown, 

ur  beautiful  that  seemed  too  much  our  own 

Ever  to  die  ! 
hou  art  gone  hence  !    Our  joyous  hills  among 
ever  again  to  pour  thy  soul  in  song 

Where  spring  flowers  rise  ! 
ever  the  friend's  familiar  step  to  meet 
"ith  loving  laughter  and  the  welcome  sweet, 

Of  thy  glad  eyes." 

Thou  art  gone  home,  gone  home" — then  high  and 
clear, 

•Tarbled  tbat  other  voice  :  "  thou  hast  no  tear 

Again  to  shed ; 
ever  to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain, 
ever  weighed  down  by  memory's  cloud  again 

To  bow  thy  head, 
hou  art  gone  home  !  oh,  early  crowned  and  blest, 
'here  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find  rest, 

With  aught  below  ? 
hou  must  have  seen  rich  dream  by  dream  decay, 
11  the  bright  rose-leaves  fade  from  life  away, 

Thrice  blessed  to  go  !" 

et  sighed  again  that  breeze-like  voice  of  grief — 
Thou  art  gone  home  !    Alas  !  that  aught  so  brief 

So  loved  should  be ! 
aou  takest  our  summer  hence  !  the  flower,  the  tone, 
le  music  of  our  being  all  in  one, 

Depart  with  thee, 
jiir  form,  young  spirit,  morning  vision  fled, 
jist  thou  be  of  the  dead,  the  awful  dead, 

The  dark  unknown? 
;s  !  to  the  dwelling  where  no  footsteps  fall 
;ver  qgain  to  light  up  hearth  or  hall, 

Thy  smile  is  gone  !" 

iome  !  home  .'"  once  more  the  exulting  voice  arose  ! 
Thou  art  gone  home  !  from  that  divine  repose 

Never  to  roam  ! 
:ver  to  say  farewell,  to  weep  in  vain, — 
•  read  of  change  in  eyes  beloved  again — 

Thou  art  gone  home  ! 
the  bright  waters  now  thy  lot  is  cast, 
y  for  thee  happy  friend,  thy  bark  is  past 

The  rough  sea's  foara  ! 
>w  the  long  yearnings  of  thy  soul  are  stilled 
>me  !  home  I  thy  peace  is  won,  thy  heart  is  filled — 

Thou  art  gone  home  !" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

In  the  year  1843,  Endre  Jacobsen  Dahl,  the 
ung  man  before  mentioned,  who  with  his 
fe,  suffered  on  account  of  his  marriage  after 
:  manner  of  Fiiends,  came  to  England  with 
i'ip.w  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
iglish  language.  His  object  was  to  render 
itself  more  useful  in  spreading  the  princi- 
;s  of  Friends  by  translating  books  into  the 
mish  language,  and  also  acting  as  interpre- 
for  such  ministering  Friends  as  might  be 
igiously  engaged  to  visit  the  little  flock  in 


Norway.  During  his  stay  in  England  he 
made  good  progress  in  acquiring  the  language, 
and  endeared  himself  to  Friends  by  his  ami- 
able disposition,  correct  deportment,  and  the 
pious  frame  of  his  mind.  On  his  return  home 
he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  which  was  run 
down  in  the  night  by  a  Scotch  ship,  and 
quickly  sunk.  By  a  remarkable  interposition 
of  a  kind  and  ever  watchful  Providence,  he 
and  the  four  other  persons  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, were  enabled  with  much  difficulty  to  escape 
from  a  watery  grave  by  gelling  into  a  little 
boat,  and  were  received  on  board  the  ship 
which  had  caused  the  disaster,  and  carried 
into  Sunderland  in  England,  from  whence  he 
soon  afterward  reached  his  home. 

A  letter  from  Stavanger,  dated  Third  month 
2nd,  1844,  says,  "  I  am  among  the  poorest  of 
his  flock  :  it  is  through  poverty  of  spirit  that 
the  kingdom  is  to  b^received.  Something  of 
this  poverty  is  the  experience  of  Friends  here. 
I  believe  they  will  learn  obedience  by  the 
things  which  they  suffer.  The  people  gener- 
ally are  kind,  and  speak  well  of  the  Society  ; 
the  magistrates,  also,  are  kindly  disposed  ;  but 
there  is  one  of  our  Friends,  who,  by  the  law, 
is  required  to  pay,  until  he  bring  his  child  to 
the  baptism,  for  the  first  week  as  much  as  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  English,  and  double 
every  week  after.  His  name  is  Halversen 
Micalsen." 

In  a  letter  dated  Sixth  month  26th,  of  the 
same  year,  from  E.  E.  Tasted,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. : 

"  We  must  believe  that  what  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  has  appointed,  he  will  execute  to  his 
own  honour  and  praise.  All  who  know  him 
as  a  God,  know  him  as  a  Father  of  mercy. 
Even  when  it  feels  to  his  children  as  though 
he  was  taking  their  life  away,  yet  a  secret 
hope  is  felt,  even  in  the  time  of  deep  humilia- 
tion, that  he  will  eventually  favour  them  with 
a  true  sense  that  their  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  Happy  are  all  those  who  hold  out  in 
patience,  passing  through  death  to  life.  These 
magnify  the  mercy  of  God  to  their  souls,  giv- 
ing glory  to  him,  and  celebrate  his  praise  for 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  his  mercies. 
O!  happy  day  for  that  soul  who  knows  him 
thus,  through  all  his  dispensations.  You 
know  these  things;  but  the  love  I  feel  con- 
strains me,  as  a  partaker  of  the  sufferings,  and 
of  the  unity  which  we  have  in  Christ. 

"  At  our  last  two  months'  meeting,  there 
came  seven  Fiiends  here,  who  desire  to  be 
members  ;  and  some  of  them  are  well  known 
to  us,  and  felt  near  to  us  in  the  bond  of  unity. 
But,  in  our  youthful  days,  there  are  many 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  encountered  ;  and 
there  are  few  fathers  amongst  us.  Many  be- 
lieve our  principles  to  be  right ;  but  the  way  of 
the  cross  is  loo  hard  for  them." 

About  this  time  E.  E.  Tasted  wrote  an  ad- 
dress to  the  magistrates  and  priests  of  Nor- 
way, showing  the  inconsistency  of  persecution 
with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
stating  some  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
Friends  of  Norway  had  suffered  because  of 
their  religious  scruples.  It  was  printed  and 
circulated,  and  believed  to  have  a  good  effect. 
In  it  he  makes  the  following  statements,  viz. : 

"  It  is  known  to  me,  that  this  above-said 


spirit  of  wickedness  has  ruled  in  and  near 
Stavanger  for  many  years,  by  the  persecution 
of  the  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers, 
only  because  they,  for  conscience  sake,  cannot 
unite  with  the  public  state  church  of  the  coun- 
try ;  as  in  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  oaths, 
&c.  On  account  of  these  things,  have  not  a 
few  of  these  innocent  men  suffered,  even  by 
those  who  made  the  greatest  profession  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrines?  And  what  they  have 
endured,  from  one  time  to  another,  is  gone 
into  oblivion,  because  of  their  silence  ;  and  the 
same  is,  therefore,  little  known,  except  by  tho 
bench  of  magistrates. 

"  Thus,  one  P.  M.,  was  put  in  prison,  upon 
bread  and  water,  one  to  four  weeks,  because 
he,  for  conscience  sake,  could  not  bring  his 
child  to  the  public  water  baptism  ;  dragging 
him  out  of  his  house,  in  a  very  sickly  condi- 
tion,  and  in  cold  weather,  to  prison,  wherein 
he  must  endure  the  whole  of  his  punishment. 

"  May  not  such  treatment  be  considered  as 
capital  (endangering  life)?  and  yet  was  he  not 
respected  of  his  neighbours,  as  a  peaceable 
and  friendly  person,  whose  poverty  permitted 
him  not  to  rid  himself  of  the  fine  adjudged  7 
(had  he  been  free  to  do  it.) 

'?  One  S.  E.  was,  on  the  same  account, 
plundered  of  all  his  cattle,  seven  in  nnmber, 
with  the  exception  of  one  calf  remaining  ;  and 
also  for  priests'  tithes,  from  one  time  to  an- 
other, distrained  upon  to  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  original  demand. 

"  M.  L.,  who,  for  conscience  sake,  could 
not  take  the  oath  required  by  law,  lost  her  in- 
heritance of  60  to  70  spd.  (£12  13s.),  and 
was  sentenced  afterwards  to  imprisonment  for 
many  days,  on  bread  and  water,  and  is  now 
left  poor. 

"  One  H.  M.  is  lately  fined,  because  he  can- 
not bring  his  children  to  baptism,  and  probably 
he  will  also  come  under  the  like  suffering  ;  and 
yet  for  such  ceremonies  and  usages  (sprink- 
ling of  infants)  as  are  the  inventions  and  con- 
trivances of  man  alone,  and  which  may  be 
fully  proved,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  be 
neither  commanded  nor  used  by  the  first  and 
true  Christians. 

"  From  E.  T.,  E.  R.,  and  O.  R.,  at  various 
times,  by  distraint  for  other  of  the  state 
church's  demands,  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  was  legally  asked. 

"Besides  these,  there  are  many  things  and 
matters  which  I  will  not  here  recite.  And  all 
this  have  those  above  mentioned  suffered  in 
silence,  and  this  even  from  those  who  consider 
themselves  as  the  chiefest  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  All  others,  who  have  given 
their  consent  and  allowance  hereto,  are  yet 
not  innocent.  Examine  now,  friends  !  both  ye 
who  have  had  a  hand  and  consented  in  the 
above-mentioned  persecutions,  and  ye  who 
have  not  yet  consented  and  partaken  of  tho 
same,  whether  the  light  of  Ch  rist's  Spirit,  in 
your  hearts  and  consciences,  can  say  yea  and 
amen  in  such  unchristian  deeds;  and  if  ye 
believe  that  (you)  may  stand  (approved)  before 
Christ'sj^judgment  seat  for  the  same;  and  if  ye 
could  permit,  consent  to,  or  countenance  those 
evil  works  in  your  last  moments,  when  ye 
shall  render  your  last  account,  and  stand  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  1    I  believe 
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that  the  light  of  Christ  in  your  conscience  will 
say  nay,  let  your  profession  he  what  it  will." 

By  the  assistance  of  Endre  J.  Dahl  several 
small  tracts  were  translated  into  the  Danish 
language,  one  of  which  was  a  brief  memoir  of 
George  Fox,  respecting  whom  they  had  as  yet 
had  no  account  in  their  native  tongue.  In  a 
letter  dated  18th  of  Tenth  month,  1844,  he 
gives  the  following  encouraging  account  of 
their  little  community,  viz.: 

"  It  rejoices  me  that  I  can  inform  thee  and 
thy  Friends  that  we  experience  a  growth  in 
our  little  Society  ;  many  attend  our  assembly 
who  appear  to  be  touched  by  the  tender  con- 
viction of  the  Divine  Witness  in  their  own 
souls.  They  have  found  no  true  peace  in 
their  former  ceremonial  worship  ;  and  although 
we  have  no  minister  who  (speaks)  to  our  out- 
ward ear,  yet  we  believe  the  Bishop  of  our 
souls  is  often  present  amongst  us  ;  and  we  have 
learned  the  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  us,  as 
a  Christian  body,  not  to  place  our  dependence 
upon  man.  Some  of  the  young  convinced 
Friends  appear  to  be  very  ardent  in  their  spirit, 
and  a  great  love  is  felt  toward  them.  We  are 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  convinced  of  men, 
but  by  the  Divine  Grace  alone,  which  called 
them  out  of  Egypt  spiritually,  and  by  the  light 
of  Christ,  which  shined  unto  them,  and  showed 
them  which  way  they  should  go.  And  thus 
have  we  a  hope  that  the  plants  which  the  hea- 
venly Father  himself  hath  planted,  will  bear 
fruit.  I  believe  a  mutual  love  to  be  maintain- 
ed among  Friends  ;  and  as  we  are  few  in  num. 
ber,  we  appear  to  love  one  another  the  more; 
and  we  would  therefore  more  feel  the  want  of 
the  conversation  of  a  single  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  their  chief- 
est  concern. 

"  We  also  feel  that  the  spirit  of  this  world 
much  chokes  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  so  that 
it  bears  not  fruit.  The  apostle  warns  us  not 
to  be  conformed  to  this  world.  So  ought  we, 
according  to  our  high  and  holy  profession,  to 
be  very  self-denying  in  our  lives  and  conver- 
sation. And  I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  the 
young  convinced  Friends  amongst  us,  have 
their  attention  directed  to  a  true  self-denial  in 
their  apparel,  and  the  simplicity  which  the 
cross  of  Christ  led  Friends  into  in  the  begin- 
ning." 

Another  letter,  dated  Seventh  month  11th, 
1845,  states,  viz. : 

«  Although  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  has  seen 
fit  and  useful  for  us  to  be  yet  in  want  of  such 
qualified  ministry,  notwithstanding  this,  there 
has  still  been  some  added  to  the  church.  We 
have  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ  not  to  de- 
pend upon  man,  but  only  upon  the  Lord  Christ, 
the  Bishop  of  souls.  He  said  to  his  disciples, 
•  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth.'  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  ourselves,  how  far  we  have 
been  willing,  like  Mary,  to  sit  at  Christ's  feet, 
choosing  that  good  part  which  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  her ;  that  thus  he  may  tho- 
roughly purge  his  floor.  For  many  seem  will- 
ing to  do  much  for  the  Lord,  who  are  not 
willing  to  separate  from  all  that  presents  the 
work  of  the  Lord  going  forward. 

"  On  the  7th  of  last  month,  accompanied  by 
my  wife  and  other  two  Friends,  we  set  out  to 
visit  eome  Friends  and  others  who  profess  with 
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us,  living  at  a  distance  from  Stavanger.  We 
took  a  boat  and  travelled  by  land  and  water 
120  English  miles.  We  visited  many  pious 
people,  and  distributed  tracts  amongst  them. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  this,  we  made  another 
visit  by  sea  in  a  little  boat,  to  a  similar  class 
of  persons,  which  was  to  our  own  edification. 
In  both  these  visits,  we  met  with  several  who 
received  us  kindly  ;  and  I  hope  some  of  them 
will  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

E.  D." 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  an  individual  who 
had  been  in  good  measure  convinced  of  the 
principles  of  Friends,  and  attended  the  meet- 
ing at  Stavanger,  had  occasion  to  visit  Eng- 
land  with  her  husband.  They  were  kindly 
noticed  by  several  Friends,  and  were  at  their 
houses.  On  their  return  home  to  Norway, 
they  mentioned  to  the  Fiiends  there  the  sur- 
prise with  which  they  had  noticed  in  the  fur- 
niture and  style  of  living  among  some  Friends 
in  England,  a  departure  from  that  ancient 
simplicity  which  the  early  members  of  the 
Society  felt  religiously  bound  to  observe  in 
their  apparel,  furniture,  and  deportment.  This 
account  gave  much  pain  to  the  simple-hearted 
Friends  of  Norway,  and  shows  the  need  there 
is  of  great  watchfulness  against  indulgence  in 
the  pomps  or  fashions  of  a  vain  world,  and  of  a 
careful  adherence  to  that  simplicity  of  life  and 
manners,  so  impressively  inculcated  by  our 
blessed  Lord,  when  he  warned  his  disciples 
against  the  pursuit  of  such  vanities,  adding, 
"After  all  these  things  do  the  nations  of  the 
world  seek,  and  be  ye  not  like  unto  them." 

For  want  of  this  humble,  self-denying  walk, 
we  may  unhappily  be  the  means  of  giving  of- 
fence, and  causing  to  stumble,  some  of  the 
tender-hearted  and  awakened  lambs  of  Christ's 
flock,  who  are  honestly  inquiring  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whose  eyes  have 
been  measurably  opened  to  see  that  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  the  carnal,  unrenewed  mind,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  not 
of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world. 

In  a  letter  from  a  Friend  at  Stavanger,  al- 
luding to  this  subject,  the  writer  remarks, 
"  They  are  telling  some  things  which  are  a 
grief  to  tender-hearted  Friends,  and  which, 
they  say,  only  worldly-minded  people  do,  as  it 
is  not  useful  for  anything  but  to  gaze  upon. 
Friends  ask  me,  Is  that  true?  and  have  Friends 
liberty  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  Friends' 
principles?  Are  they  not  more  separated 
from  the  world  than  this?  Such  questions 
do  they  put  to  me,  because  I  never  told  any- 
body of  such  things  amongst  you,  although  I 
saw  it  when  with  you,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
superfluity." 

These  remarks  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  many  in  our  own  country, 
where  there  is  also  a  sorrowful  departure  from 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  into  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  led  our  worthy  ancestors,  and 
would  also  lead  us,  if  we  were  willing  to  take 
up  the  cross  and  be  crucified  to  the  world,  as 
becomes  the  humble  followers  of  a  meek  and 
lowly  Saviour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Never  condemn  a  friend  unheard. 


for  "  The  Friend. 

PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  sentimen 
expressed  by  a  few  of  those  who  spoke  in  t,' 
congress  of  1848. 

From  a  speech  by  William  Ewart,  a  mer 
ber  of  the  British  Parliament,  we  take  tl 
following : 

"  Gentlemen,  many  great  truths  have  bei 
long  treated  as  Utopian  by  the  enemies 
progress  ;  but  many  of  those  alleged  Utopia 
isms  have  already  become  truths  universal 
recognized.  Those  who  formerly  in  Englai 
proposed  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  found  ther 
selves  exposed  to  ridicule  and  hatred  ;  and  y( 
in  spite  of  prejudices,  and  hostile  interests,  ai 
the  most  formidable  opposition,  that  truth  h 
triumphed.  Slavery  is  abolished  in  Englani 
it  is  about  to  be  abolished  in  France,  and 
will  dare  to  say,  it  will  be  abolished  in  tl 
United  States  of  America.  And  so  the  do 
trine  of  Universal  Peace  is  treated  now 
Utopian,  just  as  those  other  truths  were  b 
fore.  But  our  opponents  say,  those  doclrin 
may  be  very  good  in  theory  ;  but  the  mome 
has  not  yet  come  to  discuss  them.  Now, 
appears  to  me,  Gentlemen,  that  at  a  time  wh< 
the  flames  of  War  threaten  again  to  be  reki: 
died,  when  certain  sparks  appear  to  annoum 
a  general  conflagration,  the  friends  of  Pear 
ought  more  than  ever  to  lift  up  their  voir 
against  the  horrors  and  abominations  - 
War." 

J.  S.  Buckingham  said  :  "  I  have  visited  tl 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  of  Palmyra, 
Thebes,  of  Memphis.    These  cities,  former 
so  powerful  and  renowned,  superior  in  exler 
in  population,  and  in  wealth  to  the  most  flou 
ishing  of  these  limes,  present  now  only  hea] 
of  ruins,  over  which  a  few  lonely  shephen 
wander.    They  are  enshrouded  in  the  silen 
of  death.    If  I  come  again  to  countries  th 
are  now  inhabited,  I  find  Athens,  formerly  l 
glory  of  the  world,  that  occupies  so  high 
place  in  our  memories  and  imaginations- 
Athens,  so  illustrious  in  the  arts  and  science 
now  fallen  into  decay,  and  we  might  almr 
say  contempt.  And  where  shall  we  find  a  mc 
striking  example  of  the  truth  we  are  now  ad< 
eating,  than  in  the  fate  of  Rome,  the  mistrr 
of  the  world  ?    An  eternal  object  of  admii 
tion,  on  account  of  the  riches  of  art  it  conlai 
and  the  immense  historical  interest  connec 
with  it,  Rome  presents  to  the  traveller,  w 
now  roams  among  her  wonderful  remains, 
destiny  reserved  for  a  people  who  base  tl 
power  on  War.    Rome,  after  having  subdi 
the  world,  was  in  her  turn  swallowed  up 
conquest ;  an  impressive  example  of  ihe  Div 
declaration,  '  All  they  that  take  the  sword  si 
perish  with  the  sword.'  " 

"  I  have  risen,"  said  M.  Roussell,  Profes 
in  the  University  of  Brussels,  at  another  s 
sion  of  the  Congress,  "to  request  this  meet 
to  proclaim,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  that 
time  for  universal  disarmament  has  arriv 
Many  of  my  audience  will  be  astonished 
these  words.    What!  they  will  say;  must 
disarm  immediately!    Must  we  destroy 
security  that  we  enjoy!    Mu*t  we  dispe 
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tvith  all  prolection  mom  the  aggression  of 
breign  powe rs ! 

"Gentlemen,  let  US  begin  by  examining  ibe 
msis  on  which  armies  repose,  and  the  princi- 
»lc  which  induces  one  man  to  kill  his  neigh- 
tour,  a  ihing  he  would  never  think  of  doing 
mless  he  was  obliged.  It  is  War  which  has 
;:ven  rise  to  armies;  and,  since  you  have  just 
ondemned  War,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
ou  should  now  condemn  armies. 

••  Bttt,  I  am  told,  we  do  not  want  armies  to 
i  ftg  W  ar :  we  want  them  to  sustain  an  armed 
Yaee.  An  armed  Peace!  what  an  idea  !  we 
night  just  as  well  talk  of  a  living  corpse, 
bote,  I  think,  has  said,  Si  vis  pacem,  para 
ellttm,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  Peace,  prepare 
ir  War:  would  he  not  have  been  more  cor- 
ed in  savin::,  if  you  wish  lor  Peace,  prepare 
n  Peace  ?  What  nonsense  to  seek  to  obtain 
n  object  by  preparing  for  ils  exact  opposite! 
""his  is  an  armed  Peace!  An  enormous  con- 
•adiction,  whose  only  support  is  a  Latin  pro- 
erb.  What  is  the  use  of  an  armed  Peace  ? 
'ou  wish  for  Peace,  and  yet  prepare  for  War; 
ou  found  cannon,  you  make  cartridges,  and 
ou  multiply  elements  of  destruction  ;  but  you 
o  not  put  a  match  to  the  tinder  for  fear  of 
musing  a  conflagration  !  This  is  an  armed 
eace." 

Several  essays  were  read  before  the  Con- 
ress,  from  one  of  which  by  E.  Burritt,  we 
jote  the  following : 
"Such  a  body  (a  High  Court  of  Nations) 
ould,  in  several  senses,  be  to  the  great  orbit 
f  humanity  what  the  sun  is  in  the  solar  sys- 
m  ;  if  not  in  the  quality  of  light,  at  least  in 
at  of  attraction.    A  presentiment  of  union 
ould  pervade  the  nations,  and  prepare  them 
r  a  new  condition  of  society.    Wherever  a 
jestion  arose  between  two  of  ihem,  the  thought 
"War  would  not  occur  to  either.    The  note 
martial  preparations  would  not  be  heard 
ong  their  coasts.    The  press  would  not 
eathe  thoughts  among  the  people,  calculated 
stimulate  sentiments  and  presentiments  of 
utilities.    Each  party  would  say  to  its  gov- 
nment,  'There  is  the  law  ;  there  is  the  Court; 
ere  sit  the  Judges!  refer  the  case  to  their 
bitrament,  and  we  will  abide  by  their  deci- 
>n.'    Instead  of  the  earth  being  shaken  with 
s  thunder  of  conflicting  armies,  and  deluged 
th  blood,  to  settle  a  question  of  right  or  hon- 
r,  we  should  see  reported,  among  other  de- 
iions  of  this  Supreme  Court  of  Nations,  the 
se  of  England  versus  France,  Prussia  versus 
mmark,  or  Mexico  versus  the  United  Slates. 
ius,  all  ll>ese  occasions  of  War,  under  the 
1  regime  of  brute  force,  might  be  settled  as 
;itimately  and  satisfactorily  as  any  iaw-case 
ween  two  sovereign  States  of  the  American 
lion.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
ites  is  frequently  occupied  with  a  law  suit 
ween  two  States  ;  and  a  case,  entitled  New 
>rk  versus  Virginia,  or  Ohio  veteus  Pennsyl- 
nia,  will  often  be  found  on  the  list  of  cases 
isented  for  trial.    A  resort  to  arms  never 
surs  to  the  inhabitants  of  either  of  the  liti- 
nt  States,  however  grave  may  be  the  differ- 
:e  between  them.    The  first  results,  then, 
the  erection  of  this  High  Court  of  Nations, 
uld  be  the  expulsion  of  the  idea  of  War 
m  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom ;  and 


all  preparations  for  War  would  disappear  in 
like  manner." 

Ou  the  80th  of  Tenth  month,  according  to 
appointment,  a  special  deputation  from  the 
Congress,  waited  on  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
London.  William  Ewart,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  stated  in  general  terms  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Congress,  and  its  objects,  and  the 
means  proposed  to  attain  them.  The  address 
of  the  Convention  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Government,  was 
read  in  French  by    Visschers,  the  Pre- 

mier occasionally  making  an  observation  as 
the  reading  proeeeded. 

"Lord  John  Russell,  who  received  the  de- 
putation with  courtesy,  expressed  the  deep 
interest  which  he,  in  common  with  every 
member  of  the  British  Government,  felt  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  his  ready  belief  that 
such  meetings  as  those  recently  held  at  Brus- 
sels might  be  well  calculated  to  produce  a 
temper  of  moderation  and  kindness  amongst 
the  various  nations  of  the  world.  His  lordship 
then  adverted  at  considerable  length  to  the  pro- 
positions adopted  by  the  Congress,  entering 
into  some  of  them  with  great  energy.  Whilst 
to  the  full  extent  he  admitted  the  desirableness 
of  universal  peace,  he  appeared  to  doubt  whe- 
ther in  the  present  circumstances  of  society, 
and  whilst  men's  passions  remained  as  they 
were,  such  an  end  would  be  easily  attainable. 
The  deputation  withdrew,  much  gratified  with 
•the  interview. 

"On  the  subject  of  Stipulated  Arbitration, 
the  Premier  was  very  explicit.  Turning  his 
attention  to  Mr.  Burritt,  as  a  representative  of 
the  United  Slates,  he  said,  Emphatically,  '  If 
the  United  States  should  make  such  a  proposal 
to  the  British  Government,  it  would  be  taken 
into  their  most  serious  consideration.'  " 

The  "  Advocate"  gives  numerous  extracts 
from  many  of  the  leading  journals,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Continental,  as  showing  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject  ;  and  slates,  that  "  the 
Belgian  papers  without  a  solitary  exception, 
declared  in  favout  of  the  Congress,"  and  very 
favourable  notice  was  taken  by  most  of  the 
journals  of  France  and  England,  while  zealous 
ratification  meetings  were  held  in  Paris,  and 
several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  public  demonstrations  prove 
that  the  movements  of  the  novel  and  interest- 
ing assembly,  whose  history  we  have  been 
tracing,  harfnot  been  watched  with  indifference 
in  Europe,  but  that  a  great  evil,  which  had 
long  been  tolerated  as  a  necessity,  by  its  op- 
pressed people,  was  henceforth  to  be  viewed 
in  a  new  light;  while  the  Congressmen  of 
Brussels  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  by  at 
least  the  reflecting  minds  of  the  world,  as  mere 
amiable  but  mistaken  theorists. 

The  Bite  of  a  Shark. — The  peculiar  action 
of  the  shark  in  inflicting  a  bite  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  consciousness  which  these 
creatures  possess  of  what  their  jaws  are  capa- 
ble of  effecting.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  bite  through  a  large  object  by  the  simple 
clasping  of  the  jaws,  which,  at  the  most,  would 
then  only  pinch  off  a  piece  of  their  prey.  The 
mouth  therefore  is  brought  round  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 


the  necessary  rotation  is  to  be  accomplished  ; 
and  with  the  advantage  thus  obtained,  the 
sharp  and  serrated  teeth  are  made  to  rotate  in 
the  mariner  of  a  circular  saw,  by  which  a  sub- 
stance of  considerable  thickness  is  speedily 
severed.  When  the  Blue  Shaik  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  cutting  away  the  line  attached 
to  the  hook  it  has  swallowed,  it  sometimes 
continues  to  revolve  in  this  manner,  until  bjflf 
the  cord  is  twined  round  its  body. — Couch,  56. 

A  Grateful  Gander. — An  old  bird  of  surly 
habits,  following  and  attacking  every  person 
that  passed,  in  his  wanderings  chanced  to  get 
up  a  deep,  narrow  drain,  whence  he  was  not 
able  to  get  out  again.  A  labourer,  in  passing, 
discovered  the  gander  in  this  situation,  and 
mercifully  drew  him  out.  Since  this  time,  as 
if  to  evince  his  gratitude,  the  gander  follows 
his  deliverer  about  like  a  dog,  and  suffers  him- 
self to  be  handled  in  any  way  the  man  chooses. 
This  special  mark  of  gratitude  is  alone  extend- 
ed to  his  deliverer  ;  to  all  else  he  is  as  spiteful 
as  before. — lb.  02. 


The  Otter. — An  otter  produced  a  pair  of 
young  ones  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  December 
these  young  ones  got  into  the  pond  when  but 
half-filled  with  water,  and  were  unable  to  climb 
up  its  perpendicular  sides.  When  they  had 
remained  in  the  water  some  minutes,  the  mo- 
ther appeared  anxious  to  get  them  out  ;  and 
made  several  vain  attempts  to  reach  them 
from  the  side  of  the  pond.  She  then  plunged 
into  the  water;  and  after  playing  with  one  of 
them  for  a  short  time,  she  put  her  head  close 
to  its  ear,  as  if  to  make  it  understand  her  in- 
tentions, tand  then  sprung  out  of  the  pond, 
while  the  young  one  clung  tightly  by  its  teeth 
to  the  fur  at  the  root  of  her  tail.  Having  land- 
ed it,  she  rescued  the  other  in  the  same  man- 
ner.— lb.  102. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  8,  1851. 

THE  POOR  EMIGRANT. 

In  reading  the  following  exhibition  of  cruel- 
ty, cupidity,  and  fraud,  taken  from  a  late 
paper,  one  would  be  ready  to  query  can  it  be 
true?  Yet  it  appears  to  have  every  character 
of  authenticity.  Surely  effective  means  should 
at  once  be  devised  for  the  correction  of  such 
abominable  abuses.  We  have  heard  of  asso- 
ciations for  befriending  emigrants.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  wherever  such  exist,  they  will  be 
on  the  alert. 

"  The  Report,  recently  read  before  the  New 
York  Tract  Society,  on  the  treatment  of  emi- 
grants in  that  city,  reveals  many  of  the  cruel 
and  heartless  frauds  that  are  daily  practiced 
on  the  emigrants  landed  there.  To  the  truth 
of  many  of  the  statements  set  forth,  we  can 
attest,  and  enough  has  passed  before  our  eyes 
to  convince  us  that  the  rest  is  not  without 
foundation. 

"The  emigrant  is  actually  fleeced  before  ho 
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THE  FRIEND. 


reaches  his  destination  ;  every  step  he  takes, 
from  the  time  he  sells  his  little  property,  and 
bids  adieu  to  his  native  hills,  he  is  a  prey  to 
sharpers,  who  keep  him  in  sight  until  they 
have  filched  his  last  dollar.  They  spare  him 
not,  be  he  ever  so  needy,  or  protests  he  never 
so  earnestly  on  behalf  of  his  suffering  family. 
The  path  he  travels  echoes  to  groans  and  sighs, 
an^is  marked  with  the  tears  that  are  caused 
by  the  impositions  practised  on  the  simple- 
minded  and  ignorant;  who,  believing  they  are 
in  a  Christian  community,  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  those  who  are  to  forward  them  to 
their  future  home. 

"  VVe  have  seen  the  poor  victims  of  a  Liver- 
pool broker's  avarice,  stowed  in  a  ship,  until 
she  was  filled  to  her  utmost  capacity  ;  her  be- 
tween decks  having  been  divided  into  bins  or 
coops,  into  which  the  emigrants  are  crowded, 
to  sleep  on  their  own  beds,  if  they  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  possess  such  a  luxury,  or  on  a 
little  loose  straw,  they  having  purchased  tick- 
ets for  the  voyage  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  occupy  comfortable  berths.  Hud- 
dled together  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  and  with  the 
hatches  nearly  closed  in  rough  weather,  they 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence  until  they  enter 
the  harbour  of  New  York  ;  where  they  are 
again  subjected  to  impositions  that  would  hard- 
ly be  credited,  were  they  not  so  well  attested 
by  those  who  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  present  Emigrant  Law. 

"  It  is  stated  that  '  no  less  than  a  million  of 
dollars  had  been  filched  from  the  200,000 
emigrants  who  have  arrived  (at  N.  Y.)  in  the 
last  eleven  months.'  We  make  the  following 
extracts  from  the  report  of  R.  S.  Cook  : 

"  *  Emigrant  ships,  on  their  arrival,  are 
boarded  by  a  small  steamer.  From  her  decks 
a  dozen  men  wearing  a  government  badge 
leap  on  shipboard.  Another  dozen  attendants 
or  companions  follow.  Who  are  they?  The 
first  are  licensed  runners  for  forwarding  lines, 
sent  to  plunder  the  stranger,  and  the  others 
are  "Fighters"  employed  and  paid  to  defend 
the  runners  in  their  conflicts  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  helpless  emigrants.  The  latter 
receive  large  monthly  stipends  for  their  bloody 
work.  The  runners  are  generally  foieigners: 
the  "  fighters"  need  no  foreign  tongue — an 
English  or  Irish  fist  serving  for  emigrants  of 
all  nations  !  Not  far  from  three  hundred  of 
these  robbers  disgrace  our  city. 

"  '  Observe  the  scene — and  remember  that 
it  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Each  runner 
vociferates  the  merits  of  his  line,  and  decries 
his  rival.  Railroad  against  Canal — Buffalo 
against  Pittsburg — lie  upon  lie — often  blow 
upon  blow.  "  See  my  badge,"  says  one,  "  1 
am  an  officer  of  the  government  to  protect 
you."  Yes!  such  protection  "as  vultures 
give  to  lambs."  The  bewildered  emigrants 
know  not  where  to  turn,  but  finally  make  a 
contract  to  be  carried  perhaps  to  Buffalo  by 
railroad.  They  reach  Albany  and  present 
their  tickets  {in  English)  at  the  railroad  office. 
They  are  told  that  their  tickets  are  for  the 
canal- boat ;  and  the  truth  flashes  upon  them, 
that  they  have  been  duped — robbed.  This  is 
the  Stranger's  first  greeting  in  America — his 
first  experience  of  American  honesty  ;  and  he 
curses  his  new  home. 


"  '  He  is  now  at  the  canal  office,  with  a 
prospect  of  a  fortnight's  tedious  passage.  Here 
again  he  finds  that  an  extortionate  charge  is 
made  for  his  luggage  which  he  supposed  in- 
cluded in  his  contract  for  passage.'  He  has 
no  alternative  but  to  pay  whatever  is  demand- 
ed. He  is  then  thrown  on  the  deck,  or  in  the 
hold  of  a  freight-boat,  with  hundreds,  sick  or 
well,  to  endure  as  he  may  a  journey  of  12  or 
14  days,  which  might  have  been  performed  by 
railroad  in  24  hours.'  " 


THE  SHELTER. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans,  will 
be  found  on  page  154,  of  our  last  number,  to 
which  we  desire  to  invite  attention.  It  is  short 
and  free  from  any  attempt  at  display,  yet 
touching  and  appropriate.  We  infer  from  a 
part  of  it  that  the  funds  of  the  Institution  have 
need  of  replenishment,  thus  presenting  an 
opening,  unexceptionable  in  kind,  for  contri- 
bution on  the  part  of  those  blessed  with  means 
— with  enough  and  to  spare. 


Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. — We  are  re* 
quested  to  state  that  the  time  of  holding  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting  has  recently  been  changed, 
and  that  it  will  be  held  in  the  Second  and 
Eleventh  months,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  not 
at  11,  as  formerly. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Henry  Knowles,  $1,  for  extra  Nos., 
and  for  Benj.  R.  Knowles,  $2,  vol.  24 ;  from  C.  L.,  for 
P.  Carpenter,  and  John  Worth,  Jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  24  ; 
from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  S.,  O.,  $34,  viz.,  for  Benj. 
Windle,  Si.  French,  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  Thomas  Y. 
French,  Stacy  Cook,  and  Isaac  Bonsall,  $2  each,  vol. 
24 ;  for  Ed.  Bonsall,  Jr.,  John  Street,  (Ann)  and 
Daniel  Boulton,  $2  each,  vol.  23 ;  for  Ruth  Stanley, 
$4,  to  19,  vol.  25  ;  for  Lewis  Walker,  $4,  vols.  22  and 
23;  for  Scina  Stratton,  88,  vols.  21,22,  23  and  24  ; 
from  Seth  Warrington,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  24  ; 
from  Win.  C.  Taher,  82.50,  vol.  23,  and  several  num- 
bers; from  C.  Bracken,  agent,  O.,  for  Joseph  Walker, 
$4,  vols.  23  and  24;  from  Israel  Buffinton,  agent,  for 
David  Butlum,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  from  Abm.  Macy, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  82,  vol.  24;  from  Rachel  Kearsley,  Dt., 
82,  vol.  24  ;  from  W.  Smith,  Maiden  C,  Pa.,  82,  vol. 
23 ;  from  Wm.  D.  Cope,  Pa.,  84,  vols.  23  and  24  ;  from 
Jacob  Haines,  agent,  for  Aaron  M'Carty,  82,  to  26, 
vol.  25  ;  for  C.  Ellwood,  82,  vol.  24. 


Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 

The  staled  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
mittee-room, Arch  street,  on  Second-day 
evening,  Second  month  1 0th,  1851,  at  7-| 
o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 


No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  Nc 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Sout 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arc 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  - 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  N.  Fifth  street 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  streel 
George  G.  Williams,  No.  250  N.  Fifth  streel 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wort! 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evan 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Mathematical  Departmer 
of  this  Institution,  will  occur  at  the  close  of  th 
Winter  Term,  in  the  Fourth  month  next,  i 
consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  preser 
teacher.  Applications  lor  the  station  may  b 
addressed  to  either  of  the  undernamed  Mans 
gers,  by  whom  the  necessary  information  wi 
be  given. 

Thomas  Kimbee, 
Josiah  Tatum, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  stree 
Alfred  Cope, 

Walnut  street  Wharf. 
Charles  Yarnall, 
No.  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  First  month,  1851. 


Married,  on  the  23rd  of  First  month,  at  the  hous 
of  George  Wilson,  by  appointment  of  Deer  Cree 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  Monallen,  Adams  county,  Pa 
William  A.,  son  of  John  and  Phebe  Tudor,  to  Eliz; 
daughter  of  William  B.,  and  Mary  Wilson,  of  Adam 
county. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  New  Bedford,  Georg 
B.  Barnard,  a  native  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  after 
lingering  illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  patient 
and  resignation.  Being  asked  a  few  weeks  belbre  h 
decease,  what  was  his  prospect  for  eternal  life  1  I 
replied,  that  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  1 
well  with  him  ;  and  he  believed  he  had  not  deferrf 
the  important  work  to  a  season  like  this,  but  had  e 
deavoured  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  not  his  hom 
A  few  hours  before  his  decease,  he  was  favoured 
impart  suitable  counsel  to  his  son ;  after  which  he  r 
marked,  how  sweet  it  was  to  feel  so  much  love ;  ai 
remained  in  a  quiet,  peaceful  frame  of  mind,  till  f! 
hour  of  his  release  came,  which  took  place  on  tl 
evening  of  the  4th  of  Eighth  month,  1850,  in  the  48 
year  of  his  age. 

 ,  near  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  the  28th 

Twelfth  month,  1850,  Lydia  B.  Johnson,  wife 
Brooks  Johnson,  and  only  daughter  of  Edward  a 
Jemima  Burson. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  ult.,  in  the  52 

year  of  his  age,  William  Jones,  a  member  of  t 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northe 
District.  This  dear  Friend  had  for  many  years  be 
in  the  practice  of  rioting  down  occasionally  some 
the  exercises  of  mind  through  which  he  passed,  a 
some  of  the  Bovine  consolations  with  which  he  w 
favoured  ;  his  short  record  evincing  the  trials,  and  I 
faith  of  the  humble  Christian.  The  last  entry  is 
follows,  made  three  days  before  he  was  taken  w 
his  last  illness.  "  Twelfth  mo.  8th,  1850.  Still  mer 
fully  favoured  to  keep  in  the  way,  and  my  faith  inu 
strengthened,  having  now  no  confidence  in  the  fle 
in  the  works  thereof"  On  being  inquired  of,  a  f 
days  before  his  close,  how  he  felt  in  his  mind  ?  he 
plied,  "  Peace ;  my  peace  is  made  with  God  throu 
my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
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.agacity  and  Attachment  of  the  Elephant. 

I  have  seen  many  strong  instances  of  the 
achment  of  brutes  to  man  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
ver  saw  that  feeling  so  strongly  manifested 
by  a  very  young  elephant  that  was  brought 
this  country.  Never  was  parent  more 
dly  caressed  by  a  child,  than  was  the  keeper 
this  affectionate  creature  by  his  charge.  If 
absented  himself  even  for  a  moment,  the 
le  elephant  became  restless  ;  and  if  the  ab- 
ice  was  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  its  dis- 
ss was  quite  painful  to  the  spectator.  After 
ing  the  different  listenings  of  its  prison 
h  its  as  yet  weak  proboscis,  it  would  give 
U  to  the  most  lamentable  pipings,  which 
y  ceased  when  its  friend  and  protector  re- 
reared.  And  then  how  it  would  run  to  him, 
;sing  its  infant  trunk  around  his  neck,  his 
n,  his  body,  and  lay  its  head  upon  his  bos- 
.  The  poor  man  had  a  weary  time  of  it; 
was  a  close  prisoner,  nor  was  he  released 
night  even  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  by 

side  of  his  nursling,  which  would  have 
ed  and  died  if  left  by  itself. 
But  great  as  is  the  attachment  of  these  ani- 
ls to  their  keepers,  and  obedient  as  they  are 
lerally,  even  to  a  tyrannical  mohout,  it  is 
igerous  to  try  their  tempers  loo  far.    "  Of 

the  dumb  beasts,"  quoth  the  learned  Job 
dolphus,  author  of  the  Ethiopic  Lexicon, 
aking  of  the  elephant,  "this  creature  eer- 
ily shares  the  most  of  human  understand- 
;  kind  usage  excites  their  ambition,  con- 
lely  fires  their  revenge  ;"  and  doubtle.-  '  the 
phant  will  treasure  up  a  wrong  with  human 
acity,  and  sometimes  avenge  himself  as 
elly  as  Tiberius  himself.  Keepers  who 
re  needlessly  mingled  their  caresses  with 
ws,  have  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  their  wanton 
duct.  Fancying  that  they  have  the  animal 
irely  under  their  control,  they  become  the 
)es  of  his  apparently  submissive  behaviour ; 

the  injured  animal  bides  his  time,  and, 
ing  advantage  of  an  unguarded  moment, 
atices  the  accumulated  account  of  wrong, 
h  the  death  of  the  wrong-doer.    A  terrible 


instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  one  of  Zoffany's 
pictures.  When  the  Vizier  of  Oude  sent  his 
embassy  to  meet  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Calcutta, 
there  was  among  the  elephants  that  carried 
the  baggage,  a  male  with  a  number  of  people 
in  his  bark.  Thise'ep!'  mt, suddenly  irritated 
by  a  violent,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  un- 
deserved stroke  with  the  penetrating  hawkuss, 
snatched  the  unhappy  driver  from  his  seat, 
held  him  up  in  his  trunk  so  as  to  render  escape 
or  aid  impossible,  and,  after  suspending  him, 
as  if  in  warning  to  others,  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  the  trembling  victim  must  have 
endured  the  vety  extremity  of  agonizing  fear, 
deliberately  dashed  him  to  pieces.  Not  long 
ago,  an  unhappy  English  keeper  was  killed  by 
the  elephant  placed  under  his  charge  ;  he  had 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  long-suffering 
creature  by  his  persecutions,  and  paid  the 
deadly  penalty. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  ZofTany,  the  imme- 
diate aggression  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
last  drop  that  made  the  bitter  cup  overflow  ; 
for,  unless  the  animal  be  naturally  of  a  malig- 
nant disposition,  there  is  so  much  attachment 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  brute,  that  it 
requires  a  long  course  of  ill  treatment  to  push 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  endurance,  and 
make  him  turn  on  his  master.  But  theie  are' 
occasions,  when  he  is  not  less  prompt  to 
avenge  an  insult  on  the  spot,  and  such  an  one 
occurred  during  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

The  beleagured  city  had  for  a  long  time 
been  pressed  by  the  British  army,  attended  by 
its  host  of  camp  followers  and  attendants.  The 
hot  season  approached,  and  the  dry,  burning 
winds  were  at  hand  ;  as  they  prevailed,  every 
lank  and  every  pond  was  dried  up,  and  the 
enormous  multitude  of  human  beings  and  cat- 
tle were  thrown  upon  the  wells  alone  for  their 
supply  of  water.  The  scenes  of  confusion  at 
these  points  of  attraction  may  be  better  ima- 
gined than  described. 

Two  elephant-drivers  with  their  beasts,  were 
at  one  of  these  wells  together,  and  when  the 
usual  struggle  and  confusion  amid  a  war  of 
words,  were  at  their  height,  one  of  the  ele- 
phants, which  was  remarkably  large  and 
strong,  snatched  from  the  smaller  and  weaker 
one  the  bucket  with  which  his  master  had  pro- 
vided him,  and  which  he  carried  at  his  trunk's 
end.  Loud  and  long  was  the  squabble  be- 
tween the  keepers.  The  little  elephant  quietly 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  his  gigan- 
tic aggressor  was  standing  with  his  side  to  the 
well,  retired  a  few  steps,  and  then  making  a 
rush,  came  with  his  head  full  butt  against  his 
antagonist's  side,  and  tumbled  him  in. 

The  surface  of  the  water  was  some  20  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  immer- 


sion of  the  elephant  was  not  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  spring  ;  besides,  how 
was  he  to  be  got  out  ?  Not  that  he  seemed 
much  disturbed  at  his  ducking,  for  though 
there  were  many  feel  of  water  below  him,  he 
flouted  about  at  his  ease,  appearing  rather  to 
enjoy  his  cool  retreat,  and  to  be  in  no  haste 
to  use  any  exertion  for  his  deliverance. 

At  length  the  mohout  bethought  him  of  the 
fascines  which  had  been  employed  in  great 
numbers  by  the  army  in  conducting  the  siege, 
and  had  them  lowered  into  the  well,  with  the 
hope  that  the  animal  might  be  induced  so  to 
place  ihem  under  him  as  gradually  to  raise 
himself  up  to  the  top.  And  here  was  exhibit- 
ed a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  man 
over  these  massive  creatures,  and  their  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  obedience.  The  mo- 
hout soon  succeeded  in  making  the  elephant 
understand  what  he  wished  him  to  do,  and  the 
sagacious  beast  continued  to  dispose  of  the 
fascines  thrown  to  him  under  his  feet,  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  he  soon  was  enabled  to 
stand  upon  them.  But  here  the  charm  of  the 
keeper's  ascendancy  seemed  to  be  broken  ;  for 
the  sly  elephant  finding  himself  on  firm  foot- 
ing, struck  work,  and  quietly  made  the  most 
of  the  deliciously  cold  bath  which  had  so  un- 
expectedly fallen  to  his  share,  revelling  in  a 
luxury  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  a 
day.  But  what  will  not  the  love  of  arrack  do  ? 
The  bather  was  at  last  roused  by  the  most 
earnest,  and  stimulating  promises  of  the  in- 
toxicating draught,  and  again  began  to  arrange 
the  fascines  under  his  feet,  till  he  had  raised 
himself  so  high,  that  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  masonry  surrounding  the  top  of  the  well, 
he  was  able  to  step  out  at  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
affair. — Broderip's  Zoological  Recreations. 


A  Learned  Journeyman  Printer. —  Tho 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Dutchman  furnishes  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  John  Patterson,  a  man 
whose  vast  and  various  attainments  would,  but 
for  his  secluded  habits  and  innate  modesty, 
have  long  since  won  for  him  fame  and  fortune. 
He  was  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  January, 
1799.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  early 
education  appears  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
neglected.  After  having  devoted  his  attention 
to  different  pursuits,  and  struggled  with  pover- 
ty, he  commenced  an  apprenticeship  to  tho 
printing  business  in  Buffalo.  After  serving  his 
time,  he  visited  and  worked  in  a  number  of 
places,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Albany  in 
1822,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since,  and 
worked  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  is  still 
so  employed.  lie  is  a  scholar  in  every  sense 
of  the  term.  He  is  not  only  thoroughly  versed 
in  every  branch  of  mathematics,  but  can  read 
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and  write  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  anri.  Arahu-, 
with  ns  much  ease  as  he  can  English.  "  In 
the  dillerent  living  languages  he  is  equally 
well  posted  up,  and  is  probably  the  only  man 
on  earth  who  can  converse  in  every  language 
spoken  in  Europe."  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  the  "  Calculus  of  Operations," 
which  scientific  men  consider  one  of  the  most 
profound  productions  L hut  the  mathematical 
world  has  yet  given  to  society.  With  no  aid 
but  industry,  and  no  income  but  the  meagre 
wages  of  a  journeyman  printer  he  has  acquir- 
ed all  this  knowledge,  and  a  handsome  little 
property,  (including  a  library  valued  at  $6000,) 
and  has  raised  a  family  of  five  children. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  First  Month,  1851. 

The  weather  during  the  First  month  was 
remarkable,  as  well  for  its  sudden  and  great 
changes,  as  for  the  number  of  mild  and  spring- 
like days,  some  of  which  were  almost  sufficient 
to  persuade  one  that  that  delight ful  season  had 
really  come  ;  but  perhaps  belore  the  earth  had 
revolved  once  upon  its  axis,  we  were  chilled 
through  and  through  with  a  wintry  blast — the 
temperature  changing  more  lh;in  40°  in  the 
space  of  12  or  15  hours. 

The  little  Stellaria  media  (common  chick 
weed)  unfolded  its  snow-white  corolla,  and 
even  the  Symplocarpus  fcetidus  (swamp  cab- 
bage) ventured  to  rear  its  head  above  the  mud, 
and  draw  aside  its  thick  winter  covering,  pre- 
senting to  the  beholder  a  column  of  nicely 
arranged,  curious  flowers;  but  for  their  for- 
wardness they  received  a  severe  pinching 
by  Jack  Frost, 

The  first  day  of  the  year  came  in  clear  and 
cold,  but  towards  evening  it  became  cloudy 
and  blustry,  with  a  heavy  squall  of  snow  about 
5  p.  m.,  which  continued  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes— the  only  snow  that  fell  during  the  month, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  spits  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  and  again  about  noon  on  the 
29th.  9th.  Enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
vapour  all  day,  with  a  mild  temperature. 
From  10th  to  16th,  fair,  mild,  and  pleasant. 
17lh.  Cloudy  and  blustry. — From  53°  at  sun- 
rise, the  theimometer  gradually  fell  to  10°  at 
10  p.  m. — making  a  range  of  43°  in  about  15 
hours.  20th.  Clear  and  very  cold  in  the 
morning :  but  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  chany- 
ed  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  the  weather  mo- 
derated considerably,  and  before  morning  rain 
began  to  fall,  which  freezing,  formed  a  thick 
coaling  of  ice  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  every  thing  else  that  was  exposed  to  it. 
As  we  looked  upon,  and  contemplated  the 
beauty  of  the  ice-clad,  ice-bound  scene  around 
us,  the  following  lines  were  brought  to  mind 
as  being  peculiarly  applicable  to,  and  descrip- 
tive of  it. 

"At  ev'ning  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose  ; 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  morn  disclos'd  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brighten'd  every  object  to  my  eyes  : 
For  eo'ry  shrub,  and  ev'iy  blade  of  grass, 
And  ec'ry  pointed  thorn  seemed  wrought  in  glass. 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show, 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 


The  thick-sprung  reeds  the  wa'try  marshes  yield, 
Seem  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  tow'ring  pine, 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine." 

And  again,  it  was  our  lot  literally,  to  realize 
the  following  : 

"Or  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees." 

From  the  21st  to  25th,  mostly  clear,  and 
very  pleasant — sometimes  quite  warm.  28th. 
Cloudy  in  the  morning;  rained  moderately  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  and  following 
night.    30th.  The  coldest  day  this  winter. 


The  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  14°  ;  i 
this  being  attended  with  a  stiong  and  rr 
piercing  wind,  rendered  it  extremely  disngi 
able  and  severe.  3lst.  The  coldest  morni 
but  not  the  hardest  to  bear. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month,  fr 
sunrise  to  2  p.  m.  was  33?°;  about  i°  hi" 
than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  'J 
range  of  the  thermometer  was  from  62  on 
26th,  to  6  on  the  31st,  or  56°;  being  grei 
than  that  for  any  month  last  year.  1 
amount  of  rain  was  1.38  inches.  That 
First  month,  1850,  was  3.55  inches. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1851. 
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LOCUST  YEAR. 

Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  com- 
municates to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  following 
interesting  statements  relative  to  the  seventeen 
year  locust,  which  is  to  make  its  appearance 
next  summer. 

"The  seventeen  year  locusts  will  appear 
I  his  year  in  all  those  parts  of  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  Delaware,  embraced 
in  the  following  boundaries;  commencing  at 
the  Delaware  river,  near  Germanlown,  Penn- 
sylvania, thence  south-westerly  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains;  along  the 
east  side  of  the  ridge  to  Loudon  and  Fauquier 
counties,  Virginia;  thence  easterly  through  a 
portion  of  Fairfax,  across  the  Potomac,  above 
Georgetown,  through  Montgomery  and  upper 
portions  of  Anne  Arundel  counties,  Maryland, 


to  the  Patapsco,  along  the  north  side  of 
Patapsco  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  thenc 
Havre  de  Grace,  through  to  Cecil  county 
Delaware  to  the  Delaware  river  ;  up  the  v 
side  of  that  river  to  the  beginning.  Tl 
boundaries  are  nearly  correct,  as  they  app 
ed  fa  1834,  though  they  mny  now  vary, 
locust  will  certainly  appear  on  the  south 
of  the  Patapsco  at  least  in  small  numbers, 
during  the  breeding  season  in  1834,  g 
numbers  were  blown  over  the  river  by  a 
wind  that  prevailed  in  the  height  of  that 
son.    In  Fauquier   county,  Va.,  also, 
district  laps  over  another  district  for  sev 
miles,  and  though  the  locusts  will  appear 
year  on  the  strip  of  territory  thus  doubl y  oc 
pied,  yet  they  appeared  on  the  same  pine 
1843,  and  will  appear  there  again  in  It 
thus  appearing  alternately  in  8  and  9  ye 
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ver  the  whole  of  ihe  large  tract  of  country 
•"braced  in  i lie  above  boundaries,  the  locusts 
II  ■ppear  in  myriads.  They  will  begin  to 
»ve  the  ground  about  the  20lh  May,  a  few 
ys  earlier  or  later,  according  lo  the  weather, 
mn  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  April  their  chain- 
rs  may  be  uncovered  by  simply  shaving  off' 

inch  or  two  of  the  surface  soil  with  a  spade, 
any  place  where  trees  or  shrubbery  stood 

16:14.  They  will  resemble  small  auger 
les,  2  to  4  inches  apart,  and  the  grub  or 
rva  may  no.v  be  found  by  di-iiiinii  a  fool  or 

.'         DO  ~ 

0  deep  in  the  same  situations.  Those  who 
ve  valuable  shrubbery,  will  do  well  to  pro- 
'l  it  by  covering  it  with  cheap  gauze,  from 

1  1st  to  the  2l)th  of  June.  They  do  no 
ler  harm  than  that  of  causing  the  deaih  of 
3  small  twigs,  by  their  perforations  for  depo- 
ng  their  eggs. — Gideon  B.  Smith,  M.  D. 


A  Xorelty  from  Rhode  Island. — Among 
3  articles  sent  from  this  Stale  to  the  World's 
ittslrial  Exhibition,  is  a  splendid  collection 
the  leaves  ol  the  American  forests,  carefully 
epired  by  Miriam  G.  de  Bonneville,  of 
esterly.  These  leaves  are  arranged  in  na- 
ral  order  upon  sheets  of  Bristol  board,  and 
und  in  rich  garnet-coloured  velvet,  with  gold 
isps  and  corners.  The  leaves  are  so  pre- 
red  that  iheV  retain  (heir  natural  colour  and 
II  make  a  beautiful  display  of  the  wonderful 
ange  the  foliage  undergoes,  and  which  takes 
ice  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

From  Chambers'  Journal. 

The  Cockroach  on  Shipboard. 

• 

Most  people,  particularly  if  in  warm  silua- 
•ns,  either  from  climate  or  local  influence, 
ow  something  of  the  cockroach;  yet  though 
stered  by  its  invasions,  they  may  be  unac- 
ainted  with  some  portions  of  its  history.  At 
;  risk  of  repeating  what  may  be  more  or  less 
own,  I  shall  venture  a  brief  detail  of  my 
'n  observations,  during  an  acquaintance  of 
veral  years,  when  I  lived  in  a  very  populous 
lony  of  the  insect. 

The  family  Blattse,  to  which,  the  cockroach 
'.  orientulis)  belongs,  is  a  very  numerous 
d  a  very  voracious  one;  and  I  first  got  ac- 
ainted  with  the  species  on  shipboard,  during 
ong  voyage  to  the  East.  The  insect  is  of 
reddish-brown  colour,  with  a  body  about  an 
;h  and  a  third  long,  and  antennae  somewhat 
iger,  making  the  emire  animal  about  three 
:hes.  Those  who  have  not  seen  an  entire 
ecjraen,  may  have  noticed  portions  of  its 
js  and  wings  amongst  the  brown  sugar  in 
ily  use,  as  it  is  fond  of  sweets,  and  happens 
metirnes  to  get  entombed  amongst  its  food, 
l  first  leaving  England,  being  winter,  not  a 
ice  of  the  insect  was  observed  ;  but  as  we 
ew  near  the  tropics,  a  few  in  the  evenings 
gan  to  m  ike  their  appearance.  These  hail 
iilently  been  dormant  in  their  hiding-places 
ring  the  many  months  the  vessel  lay  in 
ck,  and,  reanimated  by  the  increased 
irmtb,  now  issued  forth  to  resume  their  pre- 
lory  habits.  Objects  of  observation  and  in- 
rest  being  limited  at  sea,  I  look  a  fancy  to 
e  rearing  of  cockroaches,  just  as  persons  at 


home,  with  a  wider  range  of  choice,  take  to 
rabbits  or  chaffinches,  or  as  Baron  Trenck  did 
to  his  solitary  spider.  My  warren  or  cage 
consisted  of  a  large  jelly-pot  covered  with 
muslin,  so  as  to  permit  inspection,  but  prevent 
escape.  Here  I  reared  many  from  the  egg  to 
maturity,  and  had  them  constantly  for  several 
years  under  my  eve. 

The  female,  which  is  somewhat  stouter  and 
shorter  than  the  male,  after  expelling  the  egg, 
carries  it  some  days  about  with  her,  fixed  to 
the  abdomen,  eie  she  glues  it  up  in  some  cor- 
ner to  be  hatched.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
weeks,  according  to  the  stale  of  the  weather, 
the  larva:  are  liberated  from  their  enclosure. 
They  are  then  about  the  size  of  a  lint-seed, 
whitish,  semi-pellucid,  and  exceedingly  lender, 
so  as  to  be  destroyed  by  the  slightest  touch. 
They  have  black  eyes,  and  a  darkish  dull  spot 
on  the  abdomen.  In  a  few  hours  the  'skin 
hardens,  and  darkens  in  colour,  from  cream- 
colour  to  chestnut  and  deep  brown,  when  the 
young  insect  runs  nimbly  about  in  quest  of 
food. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time,  from 
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10  to  16  months,  which  elapsed  from  the  pe- 
riod of  hatching  to  that  of  maturity,  and  the 
small  apparent  number  that  at  first  made  their 
appearance  on  board,  yet  in  litile  more  than  a 
year  our  vessel  was  literally  swarming;  and 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  matters  did  not 
amend  in  this  respect  during  the  other  two 
years  of  our  voyage.  They  proved  exceed- 
ingly annoying  to  us  inmates  of  the  '  wooden 
walls,'  from  their  voracity,  filthiness,  and  noi- 
some smell,  as  no  place  on  board  was  sacred 
from  iheir  intrusion  ;  and  where  the  large  ones 
could  not  enter,  the  little  ones  crept  in.  Wher- 
ever we  went,  above,  below,  to  the  hold  or  the 
mast-head,  there  might  some  of  their  number 
be  seen.  They  usually  crawled  about  quietly 
during  the  day,  or  kept  out  of  sight  in  their 
hiding-places,  but  at  nightfall  exhibited  their 
full  force,  and  issued  forth  '  in  shoals  and  na- 
tions.' At  times  during  the  night,  and  even 
sometimes  during  the  day,  the  males,  as  if  by 
one  consent  and  impulse,  bounced  forth,  flut- 
tering their  wings,  and  scampering  along  in 
irregular  runs  and  short  flights,  striking  one 
in  the  face,  and  crawling  over  his  clothes,  up 
his  coat-sleeves,  and  trousers.  At  these  times 
they  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  about  their 
personal  safely,  and  could  be  caught  and  killed 
without  trouble.  After  being  about  a  couple 
of  years  at  sea,  my  bed  cabin  was  so  griev- 
ously infesied  with  their  swarms,  that  I  at- 
tempted to  lessen  their  numbers  by  trapping 
and  killing  them.  For  this  purpose  I  took  a 
water  ewer  and  baited  it  with  a  little  treacle  in 
its  bottom  ;  for  of  all  sweets,  and  this  in  parti- 
cular, they  are  exceedingly  fond  ;  and  attracted 
by  it  during  the  night,  they  dropped  in  to  sat- 
isfy their  appetite,  O.ice  in,  they  could  not 
again  clamber  up  the  steep,  smooth  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  in  this  manner  I  had  it  filled, 
night  after  night,  within  two  inches  of  the  top  ; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  thousands  thus  caught 
and  destroyed,  I  found  the  task  a  fruitless  one, 
for  there  was  no  perceptible  diminution  of 
their  numbers.  I  had  also  a  tame  snipe  which 
lived  entirely  on  cockroaches,  catching  and 
gobbling  them  down  with  great  expertness  ; 


but  they  at  last  repaid  the  favour  in  kind,  by 
fastening  on  its  breast  when  asleep,  and  eating 
the  flesh  off  its  bones. 

For  food  the  cockroaches  scarcely  refuse 
anything:  in  the  destruction  of  books  they  are 
not  inferior  lo  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ;  and  all 
sorts  of  paper,  written  and  clean,  except 
brown,  afford  them  a  meal.  The  best  method 
of  preserving  books  exposed  to  their  ravages, 
is  to  cover  them  with  clean  washed  cotton  or 
linen  clot h,  which  they  will  not  touch;  but  if 
soiled  with  anything  edible,  they  will  gnaw  it 
through  in  the  soiled  spots.  Cork  they  like 
very  well,  and  are  not  averse  to  rotten  wood, 
especially  if  impregnated  with  oil,  though  the 
pure  oil  itself  they  do  not  touch  ;  casks  of  oil 
have  been  lost  by  their  perforations  through 
the  sofler  portions  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  fact  all 
soris  of  casks  are  liable  to  be  thus  unceremo- 
niously lapped,  if  their  contents  suit  their  pal- 
ates. They  will  make  a  meal  off*  salt  meat, 
if  boiled,  and  are  very  fond  of  fresh,  but  in- 
deed refuse  no  sort  of  animal  matter  their  teeth 
can  gnaw,  and  these  are  none  of  the  softest ; 
even  birds'  skins,  smeared  with  arsenical 
soap,  they  will  greedily  devour,  as  I  found  to 
my  cost.  Biscuits  ate  their  delight,  and  they 
waste  more  than  they  eat ;  for  not  only  do 
ihey  drill  them  in  holes,  but  smut  them  all 
over  :  so  bad  did  our  bread  latterly  become 
from  this  cause,  that  absolute  want  alone  could 
have  forced  us  to  use  it.  Leather-covered 
trunks  are  stripped  by  them  in  a  short  time, 
and  shoes  pierced  into  holes  ;  they  drink  ink, 
and  devour  vellum.  A  bit  of  their  fellows 
affords  a  high  relish,  and  one  is  no  sooner 
wounded,  and  unable  to  defend  itself,  than  he 
is  lugged  away  and  eaten  up  ;  but  worse  than 
all  this,  they  attacked  even  us,  the  lords  of 
creation,  and  frequently,  duiing  sleep,  ate  out- 
flesh  to  the  bone.  Though  no  exposed  part 
is  free  from  their  depredations,  yet  they  are 
more  particularly  disposed  lo  attack  the  points 
of  the  fingers  adjoining  the  nails,  where  they 
nibble  away  the  skin  to  the  quick.  They 
have  their  own  likings  too,  and  prefer  certain 
individuals  to  others  ;  so  that  while  some  have 
nothing  to  fear,  others  cannot  fall  asleep  with 
any  part  of  their  person  exposed  without  sus- 
taining injury  from  their  pincers.  Often  have 
I  seen  our  chief  officer  get  up  in  the  morning 
with  his  neck  and  ears  clotted  with  gore,  whilst 
our  third  officer  was  scarcely  if  ever  molested 
by  them. 

A  ship  much  distressed  by  scurvy  once  put 
into  Guam,  part  of  whose  crew,  poor  wretches, 
half  dead  in  their  hammocks,  had  their  limbs 
literally  eaten  by  cockroaches  in  holes  to  the 
bones  ;  and  a  few  who  had  died  unobserved, 
or  been  gnawed  to  death,  were  taken  out  with 
the  flesh  half  devoured.  Great  guns  have 
been  entered  in  logbooks  as  1  destroyed  by 
cockroaches,' and  the  sailors  declare  that  they 
eat  the  edge  off"  their  razors  !  The  damp  sea 
air  and  salt  water  had  no  doubt  corroded  the 
former  into  holes,  where  the  insects  found  re- 
fuge ;  and  licking  the  oil  olT  the  edge  of  tho 
latter,  they  probably  left  a  little  moisture  in- 
stead, which  soon  roughened  and  blunted  the 
insi  rument, 

Cockroaches,  like  all  olher  animals,  have 
their  enemies  ;  probably  the  most  destructive 
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of  these  is  man,  for  the  sailor  abhors  them, 
and  always  endeavours  to  kill  as  many  as  he 
can.  They  have  perhaps  next  in  order  seve- 
ral of  the  ichneumon  flies.  Many  cockroaches' 
eggs  are  pierced  by  the  ovipositor  of  two  sorts 
of  this  fly,  a  small  and  a  large  one.  The 
grubs  of  these  ichneumons  of  course  feed  on 
the  contents  of  the  egg,  which  sustains  them 
till  ready  for  their  change  to  the  perfect  or 
insect  state,  when  they  pierce  the  shell  and 
lake  wing. 

Selected. 

THE  ASPEN  LEAF. 

I  would  not  be,  I  would  not  be, 
A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree, 
In  every  fickle  breeze  to  play, 
Wildly,  weakly,  idly  gay  ; 
So  feebly  framed,  so  lightly  hung, 
By  the  wing  of  an  insect  stirred  and  swung, 
Thrilling  even  to  a  redbreast's  note, 
Drooping  if  even  a  light  mist  float, 
Brightened  and  dimmed  like  a  varying  glass, 
As  shadow  or  sunshine  chance  to  pass  : 
I  would  not  be,  I  would  not  be, 
A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree. 

It  is  not  because  the  autumn  sere, 
Must  change  my  merry  guise  and  cheer, 
That  soon,  full  soon,  nor  leaf  nor  stem, 
Sunlight  would  gladden,  or  dew-drop  gem, 
That  I  with  my  fellows  must  fall  to  earth, 
Forgotten  our  beauty,  and  breezy  mirth, 
Or  else  on  the  bough  whence  all  had  gone, 
Must  linger  on,  and  linger  alone  : 
Might  life  be  an  endless  summer  day, 
And  I  be  forever  green  and  gay, 
I  would  not  be,  I  would  not  be, 
A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree. 

Proudly  spoken  heart  of  mine  ! 
Yet  weakness  and  change  perchance  are  thine, 
More  and  darker  and  sadder  to  see, 
Than  befall  the  leaves  of  yonder  tree  ; 
What,  if  they  flutter  ?  their  life  is  a  dance, 
Or  toy  with  the  sunbeam,  tbey  live  in  his  glance, 
To  bird,  breeze  and  insect,  rustle  and  thrill, 
Never  the  same,  never  mute,  never  still ; 
Emblems  of  all  that  is  fickle  and  gay, 
But  leaves  in  their  birth,  but  leaves  in  decay, 
Chide  them  not,  heed  them  not,  spirit,  away — 
In  to  thyself,  to  thine  own  hidden  shrine ; 
What  there  dost  thou  worship?  what  deern'st  tl 
divine  ? 

Thy  hopes,  are  they  stedfast,  and  holy  and  high  ? 
Are  they  built  on  a  rock,  are  they  raised  to  the  sky  ? 
Thy  deep,  secret  yearnings,  oh  !  whither  point  they  ? 
To  the  triumphs  of  earth  ?  to  the  toys  of  a  day  ? 
Thy  friendships  and  feelings,  doth  impulse  prevail, 
To  make  them  and  mar  them,  as  wind  swells  the 
sail  ? 

Thy  life's  ruling  passion,  thy  being's  first  aim, 

What  are  they,  and  yield  they,  contentment  or  shame  ? 

Spirit,  proud  spirit,  ponder  thy  state, 

If  thine  the  leaf's  lightness,  not  thine  the  leaf's  fate; 

It  may  flutter  and  glisten,  and  wither  and  die, 

And  heed  not  thy  pity,  and  ask  not  thy  sigh  ; 

But  for  thee,  the  immortal,  no  winter  may  throw, 

Eternal  repose  o'er  thy  joy  or  thy  woe, 

Thou  must  live  and  live  ever  in  glory  or  gloom, 

Beyond  the  world's  precincts,  beyond  the  dark  tomb. 

Look  to  thyself  then,  ere  passed  is  Hope's  reign, 

And  looking  and  longing  alike  are  in  vain, 

Lest  thou  deem  it  a  bliss  to  have  been,  or  to  bo, 

But  a  fluttering  leaf  on  yon  aspen  tree. 


Dietrich  aus  dem  VVinkell  once  observed  on 
a  winter  evening,  a  fox,  which  for  many  pre- 
ceding days  had  been  allured  with  loose  baits, 
and  as  often  as  it  ate  one,  it  sat  down,  wag- 
ging  its  brush.  The  nearer  it  approached  the 
trap,  the  longer  did  it  hesitate  to  take  the  baits, 
and  the  oftener  did  it  make  the  tour  round  ihe 


catching  place.  When  arrived  near  the  trap, 
it  squatted  down,  and  eyed  the  bait  for  ten 
minutes  at  least:  whereupon  it  ran  three  or 
four  times  round  the  trap  ;  then  it  stretched 
out  one  of  its  forepaws  after  the  bait,  but  did 
not  touch  it:  again  a  pause,  during  which  the 
fox  stared  immovably  at  the  bait.  At  last,  as 
if  in  despair,  the  animal  made  a  rush,  and 
was  caught  by  the  neck. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

JACOB  LINDLEY. 

(Continuation  of  "  Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times.") 
(Concluded  from  page  165.) 

Jacob  Lindley  being  on  a  religious  visit  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States,  went  to  a  meeting 
in  a  very  low,  discouraged  condition  of  mind. 
He  did  not  feel  any  better  as  he  watched  the 
people  coming  in,  with  their  uncouth  dresses, 
and  broad  striped  garments.  He  in  after  time 
thus  described  the  meeting.  "  As  the  members 
entered,  and  took  their  seats,  I  said  to  myself, 
what  kind  of  people  are  these?  One  man 
Friend  entered  with  a  great  coat  on,  with  a 
cape  to  it,  and  a  red  handkerchief  tied  in  a 
bow  round  one  shoulder.  Then  came  a  little 
shrivelled  old  woman,  with  a  great  striped  lin- 
sey  woolsey  petticoat,  and  she  came  stepping 
along,  taking  her  seat  in  the  gallery ;  which 
seemed  so  out  of  place,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  wish- 
ed the  floor  would  open  and  swallow  me  up  ; 
and  I  said  to  myself,  Can  these  dry  bones 
live?  Presently  the  little  woman  got  up  and 
began,  '  Son  of  Man  can  these  dry  bones  live  ?' 
and  I  felt  it  go  through  my  whole  body.  Af- 
ter meeting  I  took  the  old  man  aside,  and 
spoke  about  the  cape  and  red  handkerchief. 
He  immediately  began  to  cry,  to  think  he  had 
tried  the  feelings  of  a  Friend.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  walked  several  miles  to  meeting, 
and  that  after  he  had  started,  it  began  to  rain, 
so  that  he  had  borrowed  the  coat  on  the  road 
to  keep  himself  dry.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  handkerchief  was  so  tied,  and  that  he  had 
merely  put  it  round  his  neck  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  I  found  he  was  a  great  deal  belter  man 
than  myself!" 

Jacob  went  to  the  woman  Friend,  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  said,  "  Tell  me,  what  is  thy 
name  ?"  "  My  name,"  she  replied,  "  is  Elea- 
nor Ballard."  In  the  course  of  the  interview, 
she  told  Jacob  that  she  lived  very  remotely, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  that  meeting. 
That  she  was  then  travelling  on  a  religious 
visit,  with  a  female  companion,  and  that  at 
night  they  often  turned  their  horses  loose  to 
graze,  whilst  they  lay  down  on  a  blanket  to 
rest.  Jacob  inquired  if  she  had  ever  been  in 
Philadelphia,  and  on  her  replying  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  said,  "Do,  if  the  Lord  will,  cone  and 
see  us  at  our  Yearly  Meeting." 

Some  time  after,  as  he  sat  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  saw  her  come  in,  and  he  heartily 
rejoiced  thereat.  When  the  meeting  closed, 
he  was  detained  in  the  house,  and  thus  could 
not  speak  to  her.  On  First-day  ihey  probably 
did  not  attend  the  same  meeting,  and  he  did 
not  see  her.  On  Second-day,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  business  having  begun,  they  did  not 


meet.  In  the  meanwhile  Eleanor  having  sp 
ken  closely  against  some  practices,  which  t 
ing  very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  tl 
place  of  her  residence,  she  could  not  reconc 
with  her  ideas  of  consistency,  met  with  sor 
rebuke  which  brought  her  under  feelings 
great  discouragement.  This  discourogeme 
preyed  on  her  body,  she  fell  sick,  and  left  I 
city.  Not  long  after  his  return  home  8 
died.  Jacob  afler  telling  the  occurrenr 
added,  "  And  so,  I  never  saw  the  dear  ere 
ture  afterwards." 

Jacob  was  noted  for  his  genuine  kindne; 
as  well  as  warmth  of  feeling.  A  respectal 
mechanic  once  in  the  days  of  Jacob's  first  wi 
alluding  to  the  hospitality  which  characteri2 
them,  said,  "  Their  house  is  in  one  resp< 
like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  no  profession 
complexion  being  excluded." 

Jacob  Lindley  lost  his  first  wife,  Hanm 
in  1798.  She  had  gone  to  attend  the  Yea 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia  that  year,  and  so 
after  her  return  being  taken  with  the  previ 
ing  fever,  she  was  called  to  receive  the  rewe 
of  a  life  of  dedication  to  her  heavenly  Fathe 
will.    She  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Jacob  married  for  a  second  wife  Ruth  An 
Rulter,  also  a  minister.  Ruth  died  in  18! 
Jacob  still  continued  zealously  to  labour 
the  good  of  others,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
own  soul.  The  poor  Africans  continued 
claim  his  tenderest  sympathy,  and  to  call  fo 
his  most  energetic  labours.  He  thus  wro. 
"  Oh  !  surely  I  may  say,  I  shudder,  and  i 
tears  involuntarily  steal  from  my  eyes,  for  i 
poor,  oppressed,  afflicted,  tormented,  blf 
brethren  ; — hunted, — frightened  to  see  a  wl 
man, — torn  from  every  source  of  comfort  t 
is  worth  living  for  in  this  stage  of  being.  1 
tears — the  groans, — the  sighs  of  these,  hi 
surely  ascended  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
Sabbaoth  ; — and  as  a  thick  cloud  is  awft 
suspended  over  this  land.  I  tenderly,  i 
tremblingly  feel  for  poor  masters,  involvec 
the  difficulty.  I  am  awfully  awakened  i 
fear,  for  our  poor  country, — with  the  langua 
'  I  gave  her  time  and  place  to  repent;  but 
repented  not !'  " 

Some  of  the  particulars  of  the  close  of  Ja 
Lindley's  life,  we  have  already  given, 
continued  lively  in  spirit  to  the  last. 
First-day,  the  12th  of  Sixth  month,  1814 
was  at  the  meeting  at  New  Garden,  in  wl 
he  ministered  in  a  very  energetic  and  affect 
manner.  Fie  intimated  his  belief  that  tl 
were  those  present  who  would  not  see  the  1 
of  another  day  ;  and  added,  '  Perhaps  it  ma; 
myself!'  When  meeting  closed,  he  was  ch 
ful,  but  that  afternoon  in  riding  he  was  thn 
from  his  vehicle  on  his  head,  and  falling  s 
denly  closed  his  life.  He  was  in  his  *i 
year. 

It  is  poor  encouragement  to  toil  ihro 
life  to  amass  a  fortune  and  ruin  your  child 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  large  fortune  is 
greatest  curse  which  parents  could  bequ< 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced. 

Whatever  is  strongly  impressed  upon 
imagination  some  persons  believe  to  be  t 
—  Watts. 
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FRIENDS'  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the.  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  respect- 
fully represents  : 

That  your  Memorialists  have  observed  with 
feelings  of  regret,  that  Bills  ate  now  before 
both  bodies  of  the  Legislature,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  repeal  the  3rd,  4ih,  5th,  and  6th 
Sections  of  the  Act  of  1847,  entitled  an  Act  to 
prevent  Kidnapping,  preserve  the  public  peace, 
Arc. 

The  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  Slaves, 
passed  last  year  by  Congress,  being  supple- 
mentary to  the  Act  of  1793,  does  not  repeal 
it.  It  follows  therefore,  that  if  either  of  the 
Bills  now  before  the  legislature  should  become 
a  law,  it  will  confer  on  magistrates,  justices  of 
peace,  and  other  State  officers,  the  authority 
to  hear  and  determine  without  any  appeal,  and 
upon  any  evidence  which  they  may  deem  suf- 
ficient, the  liberty  or  the  slavery  of  any  col- 
oured person  who  may  be  brought  before  them 
as  a  fugitive  from  labour. 

That  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  magis- 
trates and  justices,  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  aforesaid  law  of  1847,  gave  rise  to  many 
serious  abuses,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  repeat- 
ed complaints  of  the  citizens  of  this  common- 
wealth induced  the  legislature,  at  different 
periods,  to  pass  laws  to  restrain  and  correct 
these  abuses,  and  to  protect  our  free  coloured 
population  from  being  seized  and  carried  into 
slavery,  under  colour  of  legal  process. 

Numerous  well  attested  cases  are  known  to 
have  occurr-ed,  in  which  free  men  were  vio- 
lently seized,  dragged  before  a  magistrate  who 
was  in  league  with  the  men-stealers,  and  by  a 
summary  process  suddenly  consigned  to  hope- 
less servitude  in  distant  States,  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  means  by  which  their  undoubt- 
ed right  to  liberty  could  be  legally  asserted. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
subject  of  the  repeal  of  those  sections  of  the 
law  of  1847,  was  referred  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  Report  produced  by  the  Committee  to 
that  body,  fully  confirmed  these  facts. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  say  the  committee, 
"  that  many  frauds  were  practised  by  consta- 
bles and  other  kidnappers,  in  collusion  with 
certain  justices  of  the  peace,  who  lent  their  aid 
to  such  nefarious  purposes,  whereby  coloured 
oersons  were  sent  into  bondage  in  other  States, 
is  fugitives,  when  they  were  undoubtedly 
>ee." 

When  we  consider  the  inestimable  value  of 
ibeiiy  as  enjoyed  by  the  freemen  of  this  com- 
nonwealth  ;  that  the  loss  of  it  by  those  unhap- 
ly  individuals  who  were  thus  nefariously  sent 
nto  bondage,  involved  the  deprivation  of  their 
social  and  domestic  comforts,  the  sacrifice  of 
heir  property,  and  the  severance  of  the  dear- 
:st  lies  of  life  ;  that  the  slavery  to  which  they 
vere  thus  wrongfully  condemned,  is  declared 
»y  the  aforesaid  report,  "  to  be  a  stale  founded 
n  violence  and  suppoited  alone  by  power," 
md  that  it  inflicts  grievous  oppression  and 
tfuetliea  upon  its  victims;  we  may  form  some 


idea,  though  but  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  theji 
injustice  and  violence  which,  by  the  admission',' 
ol  the  committee,  attended  the  execution  of  the 
law  of  Congress,  by  aldermen  and  justices  of  t 
the  peace.  ! 

It  is  this  state  of  things  which  the  Bills  un-  i 
der  consideration  propose  again  to  introduce  ;  < 
and  that  too,  without  those  guards  which  the 
Act  of  1826  provided  for  the  security  of  our 
citizens.    While  these  were  in  force,  they  ex-  i 
erted  a  salutary  restraint  upon  the  subordinate 
officers,  and  rendered  the  kidnapping  of  free 
men  a  more  difficult  task.    To  restore  this 
power  to  aldermen  and  justices  without  any 
such  restraints,  will  be  to  render  the  state  of 
things  worse  than  it  was  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  1847,  and  to  open  a  wide 
door  for  the  practice  of  kidnapping  under  cover 
of  the  laws  of  Congress  for  reclaiming  fugitives 
from  labour. 

If  but  a  single  free  coloured  person  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  thus  fraudulently  "  sent 
into  bondage,"  under  the  corrupt  systen  which 
the  bills  propose  to  re-establish,  the  probability 
of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  wrong,  would  be 
a  sufficient  argument  against  a  return  to  it  ; 
but  how  much  additional  force  is  given  to  it, 
when  the  Judiciary  Committee  declare  that 
"  many  [such]  frauds  were  practised,"  and 
"coloured  persons  [thus]  sent  into  bondage  in 
other  States,  as  fugitives,  when  they  were  un- 
doubtedly free." 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  with  authority  to  hear 
and  determine  in  a  summary  manner,  all  cases 
of  alleged  fugiiives  from  labour,  on  whose  cer- 
tificate the  person  claimed  may  be  immediately 
delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  or  conveyed  to 
him,  if  out  of  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  treasury,  and  without  appeal  to  any 
other  tribunal  whatever. 

The  ample  provision  thus  made  for  the  re- 
covery and  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  the  un- 
limited powers  conferred  on  the  commissioners, 
and  the  abundant  facilities  secured  to  the 
slaveholder,  render  the  repeal  of  a  law,  de- 
signed lor  the  security  of  our  free  coloured 
people,  a  vvor-k  of  supererogation  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  an  unnecessary  and  unsoli- 
cited proflei  of  aid,  which  while  it  will  proba- 
bly be  of  little  advantage  to  the  claimant,  may 
be  a  serious  injury  to  the  liberty  of  freemen. 

The  law  of  1847  is  pronounced  in  the  afore- 
said Report  to  be  "a  legal  and  constitutional 
exercise  of  State  legislative  power,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  State."  It  was  the  result 
of  careful  examination  and  deliberate  thought, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  and  was  enact- 
ed, we  believe,  without  a  dissenting  voice  in 
either  house.  Its  operation  has  been  benefi- 
cial in  protecting  the  free  coloured  population, 
and  preventing  those  scenes  of  tumult  and 
violence,  with  which  the  attempt  to  seize  and 
carry  away  alleged  fugitives  from  labour,  was 
often  attended. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  law 
enacted  as  this  was,  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  alter 
mature  deliberation,  and  in  accordance  with 


the  solicitation  of  a  large  number  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  which  many  hoped  would  per- 
manently set  at  rest  this  long  debated  subject, 
ought  not  to  be  changed  without  a  general 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  your  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  is 
operating  upon  them  injuriously. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  law  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  peace  of  the  State,  and  the 
security  of  its  citizens.  The  power  of  the 
States  to  enact  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  within  their  jurisdiction  in  fugi- 
tive cases,  is  fully  and  clearly  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  ;  and  this  fourth  section  is  so  un- 
objectionable in  its  character,  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  any  good  reason  for  its 
repeal.  Without  questioning  the  alleged  right 
of  the  master  to  arrest  and  carry  away  his 
slave, — without  opposing  any  restriction  or 
obstacle  to  his  peaceably  doing  so, — it  simply 
provides  that  he  shall  not  attempt  the  perform- 
ance of  the  act,  "in  a  riotous,  violent,  tumult- 
uous, or  unreasonable  manner." 

The  scenes  of  disorder  and  outrage,  of  which 
our  citizens  were  often  compelled  to  be  reluc- 
tant witnesses,  before  the  enactment  of  this 
clause,  and  the  favourable  change  which  has 
since  taken  place,  furnish  strong  and  unan- 
swerable arguments  in  support  of  the  section 
and  against  its  repeal. 

Should  it  now  be  rescinded  by  the  legisla- 
ture, it  will  be  virtually  granting  a  license  to 
the  claimant  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  outrage 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  by  adopting 
with  impunity  any  means,  which  his  excited 
and  unbridled  passions  may  dictate,  for  seiz- 
ing and  carrying  away  his  victim. 

When  we  consider  how  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  and  judgment  of  our  citizens,  slavery 
and  its  concomitant  evils  are,  we  have  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  encouragement  thus 
given  to  the  unrestrained  exertion  of  despotic 
power,  will  result  in  scenes  of  tumult  and  riot, 
destructive  of  the  peace,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  conceive  that  it  is  not  only  the  unques- 
tionable right,  but  it  is  also  clearly  the  duty, 
of  the  free  Slates,  to  protect  their  own  colour- 
ed population  from  the  rapacity  of  avaricious 
and  unprincipled  men  ;  and  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  law  of  1847,  is  to  afford  that  pro- 
tection and  to  preserve  the  public  peace;  and 
that  it  infringes  upon  no  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  to  other  States. 

We  are  persuaded  that  a  repeal  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  that  law,  would  be  less  a 
compromise  of  policy,  than  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple— not  a  compromise  of  the  rights  of  the 
whites,  so  much  as  a  surrender  of  the  peace, 
the  safety,  and  the  liberties  of  the  free  people 
of  colour  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  plead  their  own  cause  in  our  legisla- 
tive halls  ;  and  whose  rights  it  would  be  unjust 
to  surrender,  under  the  illusory  idea  of  its  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  promote  harmony,  or  remov- 
ing a  supposed  cause  of  offence. 

It  is  declared  in  I  he  Holy  Scriptures,  "  He 
that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God."  A  compliance  with  this,  is 
the  only  basis  on  which  we  can  safely  rest  our 
hopes,  that  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the 
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Universe,  who  Controls  the  dtesOinies  of  nations, 
will  bless  and  preserve  in  peace  our  beloved 
country.  If  we  attempt  to  soothe  others,  or 
to  promote  harmony,  by  acts  of  injustice  to- 
wards any  of  his  rational  creation,  entitled, 
equally  with  ourselves,  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights; 
we  may  well  lear,  thai  He  who  is  the  Refuge 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  a  God  who 
judgeth  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  will  not 
only  liuslrale  our  plans,  but  cause  our  "own 
iniquity  to  correct  us,  and  our  backsliding  to 
reprove  us." 

We  feel  religiously  bound  earnestly  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  passage  of  either  of  the 
bills  in  question  ;  and  desire  that  it  may  please 
the  Most  High,  so  to  influence  the  hearts  of 
our  legislators,  that  their  proceedings  in  this 
important  matter,  may  be  in  conformity  wiih 
that  excellent  and  comprehensive  rule,  laid  down 
by  the  great  Christian  Lawgiver,  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour, — "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  even  so 
unto  them." 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Representatives  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  in  Pennsylvania,  &c,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  24th  of  the  First  monih, 
1851.  William  Evans,  Clerk. 

For  "  Thy  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Continued  from  page  1C6.) 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  little  company  of  Friends  in  Norway,  by 
their  patient  and  steadfast  adherence  to  their 
religious  principles,  even  under  considerable 
suffering,  were  made  the  instruments  under  the 
Divine  blessing  of  obtaining  greater  liberty  of 
conscience  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the 
people  generally.  Their  meek  and  submis- 
sive endurance  of  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
them,  rather  than  violate  any  of  the  precious 
testimonies  of  Truth,  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  minds  of  many,  whilst  the  uprightness  and 
consistency  of  their  general  demeanor,  con- 
vinced their  persecutors  that  their  religion  was 
a  reality — a  living,  practical  work,  which  in- 
fluenced and  regulated  their  daily  conduct  and 
conversation. 

The  address  of  E.  E.  Tasted  already  no- 
ticed, was  followed  by  one  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  in  London,  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
fering Friends  of  Norway,  presented  to  the 
King  and  Storthing,  or  Parliament.  In  the 
Sixth  month,  1845,  a  decree  was  issued,  by 
which  Dissenters  were  allowed  to  form  con- 
gregations of  their  own,  under  their  ministers 
or  elders  ;  their  marriages  under  certain  regu- 
lations, were  allowed  ;  also  registry  of  births 
and  deaths;  their  children  were  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  attending  the  public  schools  ; 
their  affirmation  was  admitted  instead  of  an 
oath  ;  and  other  privileges  and  advantages 
were  allowed. 

This  afforded  much  relief  to  many  conscien- 
tious persons,  and  Friends  addressed  their 
king  with  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the 
toleration  extended  to  them. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1845,  Endre  J.  Dahl 


first  appeared  as  a  minister,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing notice  is  taken,  in  a  letter  written  by 
Ener  Rasmussen,  viz. : 

"  I  will  now  inform  thee  of  a  great  visitation 
of  grace  from  on  high,  which  was  felt  in  our 
meeting  on  the  first  First-day  in  the  Fifth 
month  last.  I  believe  the  Lord's  presence 
was  near  the  assembly,  and  was  felt  by  all 
present,  as  our  dear  Friend,  Endre  Dahl, 
stood  up  and  publicly  bore  testimony  amongst 
us.  A  shaking  or  motion  was  felt  by  the 
whole  assembly.  He  also  appeared  in  minis- 
try a  few  times  since;  and  has  travelled  to 
visit  Friends  who  live  at  a  distance  from  Slav-, 
anger,  and  who  lack  ability  frequently  to 
attend  our  meeting.  I  have  also  been  with 
him  on  a  visit  to  some  Friends." 

He  also  says  :  "  It  was  determined,  in  our 
two  months'  meeting,  held  in  the  Sixih  month 
last,  that,  in  the  Sixth  month  of  each  year,  all 
Friends  in  Norway,  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  Stavanger,  should  be  invited  to  meet  as 
regularly  as  possible  for  them,  as  many  have  a 
dangerous  voyage  to  travel ;  and  that  all  things 
relating  to  the  two  months'  meeting,  which 
have  occurred  during  the  year,  should  then  be 
discussed  and  considered." 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Friends  of  Norway 
were  visited  by  E.  O.  Tregelles,  John  Budge, 
and  Isaac  Sharp,  from  England,  who  give 
the  following,  among  other  particulars,  of  the 
state  of  the  meeting  at  Stavanger,  viz.  : 

"  We  left  London  on  the  6ih  of  Sixth  month, 
1846,  and  arrived  at  Stavanger  on  the  21st ; 
and  on  the  25th,  their  first  general  meeting 
was  held,  preceded  by  their  two  months'  meet- 
ing, in  winch  there  was  one  application  lor 
membership.  The  report  was  favourable,  and, 
on  due  consideration,  the  request  was  acceded 
to.  Another  application,  alter  solid  delibera- 
tion, was  deferred.  A  third  application  was 
recorded,  and  an  appointment  made  to  visit 
accordingly,  and  report.  The  order  and  regu- 
larity with  which  the  business  was  conducted 
— the  brief  but  solid  manner  in  which  their 
sentiments  were  expressed,  and  the  sobriety  of 
their  demeanor,  were  very  agreeable.  The 
business  of  the  general  meeting  was  short,  but 
satisfactory  ;  and  its  continuance  will,  I  trust, 
prove  a  strength  and  blessing.  A  committee 
of  five  of  their  number  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  Friends  from  England,  on  certain 
difficulties  they  have  fell  in  reference  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  on  some  of  the 
measures  recently  proposed  by  the  educational 
stall",  in  reference  thereto.  The  lender  care 
manifested,  lest  by  seeking  relief  from  their 
present  burdens,  they  should  in  any  manner 
become  involved  in  difficulty,  was  striking; 
and  we  endeavoured  to  encourage  their  honest 
desire,  patiently  to  suffer  rather  than  take  any 
step  not  sufficiently  clear.  One  poor  Friend, 
for  a  demand  of  two  shillings  for  the  school 
tax,  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  pay, 
on  account  of  the  doctrines  taught,  had  three 
fishing  nets  taken  away,  valued  at  forty  shil- 
lings. It  was  agreed,  that,  in  future,  an  ac- 
count of  '  sufferings' shall  be  prepared;  and 
brought  up  annually  to  the  general  meeting. 
There  was  a  solemn  sense,  that  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  had  been 
known  amongst  us,  under  which  the  meeting 


closed,  on  Elias  Tasled's  reading  the  minute, 
'  agreeing  to  meet  again  on  the  last  First-day 
in  ihe  Sixth  month  of  the  year  1847,  if  the 
Lord  permit.' 

"After  spending  two  weeks  at  Stavanger, 
we  felt  a  peaceful  release  from  further  labour 
there.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  First- 
day  afternoon,  we  took  leave  one  of  another. 
Great  tenderness  prevailed,  and  many  wept, 
both  male  and  female." 

"  Endre  Dahl,  who  acted  as  our  interpreter, 
greatly  to  our  comfort  and  satisfaction,  kindly 
gave  up  his  time,  and  consented  to  accompany 
us  to  Bergen  and  Christiania.  It  is  about 
seven  years  since  he  joined  the  Society,  and 
something  more  than  twelve  months  since  he 
first  spoke  as  a  minister.  His  service  in  that 
time  has  been  much  to  the  comfort  of  his 
Friends.  He  was  repeatedly  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  while  we  were  piesent,  to 
the  tendering  of  many  hearts.  His  knowledge 
of  English  was  chiefly  acquired  at  Newcastle, 
his  desire  to  learn  which,  was  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  anticipation  that,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, he  might  be  useful  as  an  interpreter." 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  some  parts  ol  Norway,  where 
they  have  known  but  little  of  Friends,  has 
been  remarkable,  showing  the  universality 
and  freeness  with  which  it  visits  and  pleads 
with  all  mankind,  and  the  excellent  fruits  it 
would  produce  if  obedience  were  yielded  to  its 
manifestations.  The  following  paiticulars 
given  by  Isaac  Sharp  in  his  narrative,  will 
illustrate  this  remark,  viz. : 

"There  is  evidence  in  Norway  (among 
some  who  have  known  but  very  little  of 
Friends)  of  the  quickening  power  of  Divine! 
Grace  immediately  revealed.  It  was  very 
striking  to  remark  in  some  instances,  how 
strength  had  been  granted,  Irom  time  to  time, 
to  forsake  all  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and,  in  his 
name,  to  plead  with  the  people. 

"  Helge  Ericksen,  a  young  man  of  Hagane, 
in  Valders,  has,  for  most  of  seven  years,  tra- 
velled under  an  apprehension  of  religious  duly, 
enduring  all  the  fatigue  and  hardship  attend- 
ant  on  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  many 
changes  of  heat  and  cold,  industriously  sup 
porting  himself,  in  the  interim,  by  making 
neat  v\ atchguards,  and  chains  for  fishermen' 
knives,  of  brass  wire,  as  he  journeyed  along 
He  has  five  times  walked  from  South  Ourdu 
to  Gudrang,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  ani 
forty  miles,  to  visit  those  whom  he  believed  t 
be  in  a  seeking  and  lender  state,  and  to  whon 
his  mind  had  been  attracted. 

"  Berthe  Danielsen  also  left  her  husbanc 
family,  and  home,  and  travelled  many  milt 
as  a  preacher,  until  apprehended  in  Sweder 
and  imprisoned  there  for  eight  weeks  for  cor 
science  sake,  after  having  been  engaged  i 
travelling  for  twelve  months,  literally  withoi 
purse  or  scrip. 

"  Ingebor  Jeversdatter,  now  about  eighlee 
years  of  age,  commenced  travelling  throng 
Norway  at  the  age  ol  thirteen,  and  continue! 
lor  three  years,  to  preach  and  exhort  the  pe< 
pie,  having  no  certain  dwelling-place,  bui  ov< 
mountain  and  moorland,  thiongh  summer 
heat  and  wintry  snow,  often  thinly  and  poorl 
clad,  continued  her  course, and  experienced,! 
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I  think,  a  remarkable  degree  of  preservation.* 
She  is  now  un  m tender  of  Friends'  meetings 
at  Stavanger,  ami  was  much  tendered  in  the 
lilting  we  had  with  her.  I  omitted  to  name 
that  Ber  he  Danielsen  and  her  husband,  al- 
though  very  poor,  are  so  hospitable,  it  is  said, 
they  would  share  their  meal,  even  to  the  laSt, 
with  sutlering  humanity. 

"  As  a  striking  instance  of  faithfulness  un- 
der suffering,  amongst  manv  others,  might  be 
mentioned  the  ease  of  Soren  Encksen,  of 
Stagland,  who,  when  he  became  convinced  of 
the  principles  professed  by  Friends,  fell  he 
could  no  longer  allow  his  children  to  be  bap- 
tized by  the  priest  of  the  district  within  the 
limits  of  which  he  resided.  This  brought  him 
nto  much  trouble.  A  demand  was  made  for 
he  baptismal  fee  of  sixteen  schillings,  being 
?qual  to  about  thirty-six  cents.  In  enforcing 
his  demand,  which  was  enormously  swollen 
jy  excessive  chifges  of  various  kinds,  the 
h  hole  of  his  cattle  were  seized  and  sold,  with 
he  exception  of  a  single  calf;  yet  his  neigh- 
jouis,  who  have  a  great  regard  lor  him,  have 
lad  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  increase  of  his 
lock.  His  sheep  are  now  more  numerous 
ban  those  of  any  other  person  in  the  district. 
Endre  Dahl  remarks  of  this  family  : — 1  They 
lave  kept  faithful  to  their  testimony  through 
nany  difficulties  and  trials.'  At  Stavanger 
ilso,  and  at  other  places,  a  noble  tesiimony 
las  been  borne  10  the  authority  of  Christ  in 
he  Church,  and  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Gos- 
>el  dispensation.  The  care  they  have  extend- 
d  to  the  poor  within  their  borders,  whether 
■lembers  or  not,  if  needful  and  deserving,  is 
Iso  very  exemplary  and  confirming  ;  and  they 
ppear  to  have  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to 
romoie  the  education  of  the  children  of  these. 

"  All,  without  any  exception,  are  furnished 
•ith  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  those  attenders 
•ho  are  too  poor  to  purchase  for  themselves, 
lev  are  granted  on  loan." 

One  of  the  Friends  engaged  on  the  forego- 
ig  visit,  remarks  : 
"As  regards  the  little  flock  in  and  around 
tavanger ;  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  con- 
rm  the  view  already  impressed  on  the  minds 
"those  who  have  been  in  frequent  correspon- 
?nee  with  them.  Solid  and  orderly  in  their 
'ponment,  and  weighty  in  spirit  before  the 
ord,  they  appear  as  the  '  savour  of  life  unto 
e.' 

"  We  remark,  amongst  ourselves,  that  their 
avity,  and  faiihlul  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ces and  testimonies  professed  by  them, 
nidst  surrounding  difficulties  ;  the  tenderness 
their  spirits,  and  daily  walk,  are  deeply  in- 
"esting  and  instructive." 
"  We  were  yesterday  on  an  island,  half  a 
ile  from  this  town,  called  Hundvaag.  We 
d  twelve  sittings  (religious  opportunities), 
d  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  whereabout  one 
ndred  svere  present. 

"A  young  woman  of  the  island,  in  her 
ely  zeal  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Stavanger, 
s  at  times  walked  to  the  water's  edge,  up  to 
r  knees  in  snow,  and  then  rowed  herself,  in 

!  "At  the  time  II.  Erickscn,  B.  Danielsen,  and  I. 
ersd  itter  left  home  to  travel  as  aforesaid,  they  were 
io  manner  connected  with  the  Society  at  Stavan- 


her  boat,  across.  Her  family  are  bright  ex- 
amples. Two  of  her  brothers  are  now  con- 
vinced." 

A  letter  from  Stavanger,  dated  Fifth  month 
24,  1 S47,  gives  the  following  information,  viz. : 

"One  individual  has  been  received  into 
membership!  We  have  also  received  letters 
Irom  the  few  Friends  at  Bergen,  wherein  they 
mention,  that  they  keep  up  a  meeiing  for  wor- 
ship on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  only 
few  attend  at  present.  Others  love  Friends' 
principles,  being  well  satisfied  by  the  meetings 
held  there  by  the  three  Friends;  but  they  are 
not  going  to  ihe  little  meeting  yet.  This 
awakening  appears  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel 
labour  of  these  Friends. 

"  A  meeiing  for  worship  is  lately  set  up  at 
Buken,  about  18  English  miles  from  Stavanger 
by  sea.  One  only  is  a  member,  and- others 
who  atiend  have  been  lateiy  convinced. 

"  We  have  also  received  letters  from  Wai- 
ders,  about  200  miles  from  Stavanger,  and 
100  from  Christiania,  from  a  young  man, 
Helge  Erieksen,  who  visited  Siavanger  last 
summer,  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  loves 
Friends'  principles,  and  is  used  to  meel  his 
brethren  in  silent  worship,  alter  the  manner  of 
Friends.  Some  other  individuals  from  several 
places  have  also  visited  us,  in  order  to  inquire 
alter  Truth  ;  some  of  whom  have  travelled 
about  200  English  miles,  which  shows  that  a 
seed  is  spread  in  our  country." 

Third  month  lOih,  1847.  Endre  Dahl,  in 
reference  lo  the  new  edition  of  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy, remarks : 

"I  would,  some  time  ago,  have  raised  a 
subscription  towards  the  expense,  but  the  win- 
ter has  been  a  hard  one.  Corn  and  potatoes 
are  at  a  very  high  price,  and  many  of  the  poor 
want  food,  and  we  have  enough  to  do  in  taking 
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the  necessary  care  of  them.  We  have  appoint- 
ed a  meeiing  to  be  held  every  month,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

"  I  have  translated  '  An  exhortation  to  such 
as  are  newly  convinced  of  the  Truth,  and 
turned  from  darkness  lo  light,'  by  William 
Sliewin,  which  I  think  very  good,  and  well 
suited  to  the  situation  of  many  amongst  us." 

Another  letter  dated  in  the  Seventh  month 
of  ihe  same  year,  says  : 

"  As  to  our  present  situation,  it  is  as  usual. 
Our  much  beloved  Friend,  Torters  Torsen 
Musebo,  died  some  days  ago.  He  made  a 
sweet  end.  A  large  number  of  people  attend- 
ed his  burial.  He  was  much  beloved  of  his 
neighbours.  He  was  married  at  our  meeting, 
sixteen  months  ago. 

"Some  young  persons,  who,  for  a  time, 
came  lo  our  meeting,  have  withdrawn  them- 
selves in  the  time  of  temptaiion  :  but  others 
have  taken  their  places.  We  can  do  very 
liltle  for  them  :  we  can  only  recommend  them 
to  our  gracious  Redeemer's  preserving  and 
protecting  care  :  and  then  it  is  our  duty  to 
unite,  in  deep  humility,  in  supplicating  that 
He  may  be  their  Shepherd,  and  preserve  them  ; 
and  that  He  will  gather  into  the  fold  of  rest 
and  peace,  (hose  who  may  be  as  lost  sheep, 
wheresoever  they  may  be  scattered. 

"Thy  friend  and  brother  in  the  Truth, 

Endue  Dahl." 

(TO  b« continued,) 


Items  of  Natural  History. 

"  My  attention  was  once  allracled  to  the 
rapidly-repeated  utterance  of  ihe  scream  of  a 
blackbird,  and  the  twittering  of  many  other 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  which  were 
directing  their  eyes  towards  a  circumscribed 
spot  in  a  thick  bush  ;  and  on  approaching  to 
examine  what  could  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
clamour,  the  presence  of  a  cat  was  discovered. 
The  sly  creature  had  evidently  been  endeav- 
ouring lo  escape  observation,  and  was  there- 
fore not  a  liltle  annoyed  at  being  thus  made 
'  the  observed  of  all  observers.'  But  tiie  birds 
were  determined  that  ihe  whole  neighbourhood 
should  know  of  the  presence  of  the  intruder; 
and  peace  was  noi  restored  until  puss  had  been 
compelled  to  retreat." 

A  scene  similar  to  that  described  above  by 
Couch,  I  have  witnessed  in  this  country.  The 
most  active  individual  in  spreading  the  alarm, 
was  the  cat-bird,  if  my  memory  is  correct. 

The  Thrush. — "  We  observed  this  summer 
two  common  thrushes  frequenting  the  shrubs 
on  the  green  in  our  garden.  One  of  them 
,-eemed  ailing  or  feeble  from  some  bodily  acci- 
dent;  for  though  it  hopped  about,  yet  it  ap- 
peared unable  lo  obtain  sufficiency  of  food. 
Its  companion,  an  active,  sprightly  bird,  would 
frequently  bring  it  worms  or  bruised  snails, 
when  they  mutually  partook  of  the  banquet; 
and  the  ailing  bird  would  wait  patiently,  un- 
derstand the  actions,  expect  the  assistance  of 
the  oilier,  and  advance  from  his  asylum  upon 
its  approach.  This  procedure  was  continued 
for  some  days  ;  but  afier  a  time  we  missed  the 
fostered  bird,  which  probably  died,  or  by  rea- 
son of  its  weakness  met  with  some  fatal  acci- 
dent."— Couch,  166. 

A  Bull-Dog  — "  A  wood-dealer  residing 
near  Quai  St.  Michael,  Paris,  had  a  fine  Eng- 
lish bull-dog,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of 
his  wife,  who  used  lo  caress  ihe  animal.  On 
the  10th  of  August  last,  she  was  silling  not 
far  from  the  kennel  catessing  her  child,  which 
was  five  years  old  ;  the  dog  became  jealous  of 
it,  and  at  last  so  furious,  that  he  burst  his 
chain,  yished  at  the  child,  worried  it,  and  did 
not  quit  his  hold  until  he  was  killed  with  a 
knife.  The  child  was  so  severely  hurt,  that 
its  life  was  despaired  of." — Loudon's  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Ib.  167. 

"  When  I  was  in  Hertfordshire,  a  few  years 
back,  I  had  on  one  occasion,  laid  in  our  win- 
ter stock  of  walnuts  :  on  the  second  evening  it 
was  discovered  by  the  rats,  and  though  I  did 
suspect  that  mischief  was  going  on,  from  cer- 
tain noises  that  issued  Irom  behind  the  wain- 
scotting,  1  had  not  surmised  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  likely  to  be  commuted  ;  for  on  the 
following  morning  to  my  chagrin,  ihe  whole 
stock,  amounting  lo  two  bushels,  had  disap- 
peared, exeeping  only  three  or  four  that  were 
bid."— Zoologist,  vol.  2,  p.  787. 

The  Fox. — A  fox  had  been  partially  laired, 
and  was  kepi  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  post  in 
a  court-yard,  where  he  was  chiefly  fed  with 
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boiled  potatoes.  But  the  animal  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  desirable  addition  might  be 
made  to  his  fare  from  the  numerous  fowls  that 
strutted  round  him,  but  whose  caution  kept 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  His  measures  were  soon  taken  ;  and 
having  bruised  and  scattered  the  boiled  pota- 
toes which  he  had  received  for  his  dinner  at 
the  extremity  of  the  space  that  the  length  of 
his  chain  enabled  him  to  command,  he  retired 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
chain,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  utter 
regard lessness  of  all  that  was  passing  around 
him.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  and  when 
some  of  the  fowls  had  been  thrown  so  much 
off  their  guard  as  to  intrude  within  the  circle 
of  danger,  the  fox  sprung  from  his  lurking- 
place,  and  seized  his  prey. — Coach,  176. 

The  Badger. — While  an  old  man  was 
wandering  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Almand,  he  observed  a  bad- 
ger moving  leisurely  along  the  ledge  of  a  rock 
on  the  opposite  bank.  In  a  little  time  a  fox 
came  up,  and  after  walking  for  some -distance 
close  in  the  rear  of  the  poor  badger,  he  leaped 
into  the  water.  Immediately  afterwards  came 
a  pack  of  hounds,  at  full  speed,  in  pursuit  of 
the  fox,  who  by  this  time  was  far  enough  off, 
floating  down  the  stream  ;  but  the  luckless 
badger  was  instantly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
dogs. — Zoologist,  vol.  2,  p.  790. 
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FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

This  work,  after  a  period  of  fourteen  3'ears, 
during  which  it  has  been  regularly  kept  up, 
has  been  discontinued,  and  the  Editors  make 
the  following  address  to  their  subscribers 
on  the  cover  of  the  last  number,  viz. : 

"With  the  present  Number  of  the  14th 
volume,  the  publication  of  the  Friends'  Libra- 
ry closes,  and  the  editors  take  leave  of  their 
subscribers,  with  grateful  feelings  for  the  sup- 
port they  have  received.  It  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  them  to  perceive  the  interest  many 
Friends  have  taken  in  the  works  which  have 
been  published,  and  they  indulge  the  hope, 
that  their  periodical  has  had  a  tendency,  not 
only  to  make  Friends  better  acquainted  with 
the  Writings  of  their  own  Society,  but  also,  to 
awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  them,  and  a  taste 
for  their  perusal.  If  their  labours  have  in  any 
degree  been  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  or  the  welfare  of  our 
own  beloved  Society,  they  shall  feel  amply  re- 
warded for  the  time  and  attention  which  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  has  required.  The 
volumes  collectively,  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  deeply  instructive  reading,  and  they  trust 
will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant  on  the 
shelves;  but  continue  to  be  frequently  perused 
by  those  who  possess  them,  as  they  contain 
matter  adapted  to  all  times,  and  which  is  ever 
new. 

"  To  young  persons  they  will  be  particularly 
valuable,  giving  them  a  view  of  the  history 


and  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
the  laithful  labours  and  sufferings  of  many 
eminent  and  experienced  members,  who,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  been  engaged 
to  support  the  precious  testimonies  given  us  to 
uphold  before  the  world.  Reading  the  lives  of 
these  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  often  makes 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  youth,  the' 
benefit  of  which  is  felt  through  life;  and  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  may  be  a  means  of  turn- 
ing them  into  the  path  of  holiness,  and  raising 
desires  to  follow  the  worthies  who  have  gone 
before,  in  maintaining  the  blessed  Truth  in  all 
its  fulness  and  simplicity." 

Among  various  testimonials  to  the  value  of 
the  Friends'  Library,  the  editors  have  recently 
had  forwarded  by  a  well-concerned  Friend, 
the  following  remarks:  "I  think  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  received  more  edification  and 
encouragement  in  the  perusal  of  that  work, 
than  any  other  writings  I  have  ever  read,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  excepted.  I  often  recur  to 
them  with  comfort,  this  being  a  day  of  trial  to 
us  all,  no  doubt,  more  or  less — the  trial  of  our 
faith,  which  if  rightly  abode  under,  worketh 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experi- 
ence hope,  and  hope  makelh  not  ashamed.  I 
think  it  is  said,  that  hope  that  is  seen  is  not 
hope  ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet 
hope  for?  but  if  we  hope  for  that  which  we 
see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it. 
I  have  yet  a  hope,  that  all  the  living  members 
of  our  once  favoured  Society,  will  come  to  see 
eye  to  eye,  and  all  labour  together  for  the  one 
object,  the  welfare  of  souls,  and  the  peace  of 
our  own  minds." 

We  comply  without  hesitation  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  writer,  to  insert  the  following 
communication.  It  may  be  proper  to  men- 
lion,  that  he  has  long  been  a  zealous  friend  to 
pacific  principles,  is  Secretary  to  The  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  a  resident  of  Boston,  de- 
servedly respected  there,  and  also  by  many  in 
this  city.  We  feel  assured  the  reading  of  it 
will  be  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  our  readers. 
If  the  Preamble  and  Resolution  should  be 
adopted,  and  of  this  there  seems  a  hopeful 
prospect,  an  important  point  will  be  gained — 
"  an  auspicious  advance." 

Washington,  Feb.  5th,  1851. 

Peace  Memorials  in  the  Senate. 

Not  a  few  of  your  readers,  I  presume,  united 
in  petitioning  the  present  Congress  for  peace- 
ful substitutes  designed  to  obviate  what  is 
called  the  necessity  of  War  ;  and  all  your 
readers  will  rejoice  to  learn  with  how  much 
favour  these  petitions  have  been  received  in 
the  Senate.  I  happened  to  be  present  when 
Mr.  Foole,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  peti- 
tion for  this  object,  from  the  American  Peace 
Society,  and  several  hundred  others  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  reported,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  that  important  Com- 
mittee, the  following  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tion : — 

"Whereas,  appeals  to  the  sword  for  the 
determination  of  national  controversies  are 


always  productive  of  immensa  evils ;  and 
whereas,  the  spirit  and  enterprises  of  the  age, 
but  more  especially  the  genius  of  our  own 
Government,  the  habits  of  our  people,  and  the 
highest  permanent  prosperity  of  our  Republic, 
as  well  as  the  claims  of  humanity,  the  dictates 
of  enlightened  reason,  and  precepts  of  our  holy 
religion,  all  require  the  adoption  of  every  fea- 
sible measure,  consistent  with  the  national 
honour,  and  the  security  of  our  rights,  to  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  War 
hereafter  :  Therefore 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this 
body,  it  is  proper  and  desirable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, to  secure,  in  its  treaties  with  other 
nations,  a  provision  for  referring  to  the  deci- 
sion of  umpires  all  future  misunderstandings 
that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  ami- 
cable  negotiation  in  the  first  instance,  before  a 
resort  to  hostilities  shall  be  had." 

I  could  wish  the  words  in  italics  had  been 
omitted  ;  and  yet  the  omission  would  have 
made  no  difference  in  practice,  because  na- 
tions, whether  the  principle  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized or  not,  will  insist  on  the  right  of  an 
ultimate  resort  to  the  sword.  All  we  can  get 
from  them  is  a  promise  to  try  arbitration  in 
good  faith  ;  and,  if  thus  tried,  1  have  all  man- 
ner of  confidence  it  will  succeed  in  preventing 
most,  if  not  all  wars. 

This  measure,  though  not  all  we  could  de- 
sire, is  still  a  great  and  most  auspicious 
advance.  Mr.  Foote,  in  proposing  it,  express- 
ed his  belief  that  the  Senate  would  be  ready 
to  adopt  it  with  little  or  no  opposition.  There 
is  good  reason  to  expect  it  will  pass,  and  thus 
fairly  open  the  way  for  the  Executive  to  nego- 
tiate all  our  treaties  on  this  principle,  and 
eventually  weave  it  into  the  established  and 
universal  law  of  nations.  This  would  leave 
little  occasion,  and  no  real  necessity  for  wars; 
and  thus  this  simple  measure  may  be,  under 
God,  the  starting  point  in  a  train  of  measures 
that  shall  in  time  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
custom. 

Geo.  C.  Beckwith.  'I 


Died,  at  Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  tin 
29th  of  Tenth  month,  1850,  of  pulmonary  consump 
tion,  Abigail  W.,  wife  of  Henry  Lippincott,  M.  D, 
and  eldest  daughter  of  David  Brown,  of  Penn's  Ma 
nor,  and  an  esteemed  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meet 
ing.    Although  the  disease  which  terminated  the  lif 
of  this  dear  Friend  was  lingering,  yet  she  was  favour 
ed  to  bear  her  protracted  sufferings  with  remarkabl 
patience  and  resignation  ;  evincing  a  lively  and  unshi 
ken  faith  in  her  Redeemer,  whose  presence  she  ofte 
felt  to  be  near,  reviving  and  sustaining  her  tried  spiri 
and  whose  loving-kindness  she  often  gratefully  at 
knowledged.    She  was  permitted  to  impart  muc 
instruction  and  salutary  counsel  to  her  family  an 
friends,  manifesting  solicitude  for  their  everlastin 
welfare.    Although  it  had  been  her  lot  to  pass  throug 
many  deep  provings  with  much  mental  conflict,  an 
the  enemy  at  times  was  permitted  to  buffet,  yet  as  ti 
period  of  her  departure  drew  near,  the  assurance  i 
"an  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away,"  grew  strong! 
and  stronger  ;  so  that  every  doubt  of  its  attainmei 
was  finally  removed,  and  her  purified  spirit  triump! 
antly  departed,  leaving  the  consoling  evidence,  tb 
our  great  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

Struggles  for  Life  in  London. 

In  a  metropolis  swarming  with  nearly  two 
lillions  of  inhabitants,  and  wilh  iis  society 
rganized  on  the  highest  artificial  system,  the 
rustle  for  existence  is  often  most  intense, 
]d  productive  of  expedients  to  earn  the  means 
"subsistence  which  would  never  be  thought 
"elsewhere.    At  all  times  there  may  be  said 
be  a  large  floating  population  with  no  regu- 
r  employment,  and  whose  wits  are  ever  at 
ork  to  earn  a  penny.    Besides  all  other 
tuses  of  impoverishment,  many  tradesmen 
e  thrown  out  of  employment  by  new  inven- 
>ns  and  discoveries  ;  and  many  more  are 
?xt  to  destitute  fiom  an  error  in  the  choice  of 
piofession,  and  their  inability  to  attain  profi- 
ncy  in  their  craft.    These  last,  after  num- 
rless  attempts  and  defeats,  and  many  and 
ter  mortifications,  give  up  the  matter  in  de- 
air,  and  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
Dyable   and   supernumerary  class.  What 
comes  of  all  these,  and  how  their  wants  are 
plied,  is  a  mystery  not  easily  fathomable, 
en  men,'  says  a  German  proverb,  '  cannot 
you  how  the  eleventh  lives.'    The  follow- 
brief  sketches  may  contribute  in  some  de- 
e  to  clear  up  a  portion  of  the  mystery. 
The  Duck-weed  Hawker. — Walking  one 
y  by  the  river  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ttersea,  I  was  attracted  by  a  picturesque- 
king  figure,  busily  engaged  in  raking  the 
face  of  a  stagnant  pool.    By  his  side,  on 
bank,  stood  an  old  wine-hamper,  reeking 
h  muddy  ooze.    Feeling  curious  to  ascer- 
n  what  was  going  forward,  I  approached  the 
rator,  and  civilly  questioned  him  as  to  his 
>ceeding.    The  following  dialogue  may  give 
reader  an  idea  of  a  branch  of  industry 
ich  I  confess  was  unknown  to  me  till  then. 
My  good  fellow,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what 
t  you  are  doing?' 

Oh.  bless  your  honour !  no  harm.  I  only 
Us  the  duck-veed  you  see,  sir ;  and  they 
'er  sets  no  wally  on  it,  so  I  gits  it  for 
ffin.' 


'  But  of  what  use  is  that  green  scum,  or 
duck-weed,  as  you  call  it  V 

'Did  yer  honour  never  keep  no  ducks?' 
(I  was  compelled  to  confess  my  inexperience.) 
i  Vy,  then,  I'll  Mtil  yer  honour.  Yer  see  thjs 
ere  as  grows  on  the  top  ot  the  voter  is  duck- 
veed,  and  in  course  the  ducks  is  fond  on  it; 
and  them  as  keeps  ducks  is  glad  to  git  it,  in 
course,  at  a  low  figure.  So  ye  see,  as,  I  gits 
it  for  nuffin  but  my  trouble,  I  can  afford  lo  sell 
it  cheap.' 

Having  helped  the  poor  fellow  as  I  best  could, 
to  shoulder  his  nauseous  burden,  I  saw  him 
trudge  off  beneath  it,  at  a  good  five-mile-an- 
hour  pace,  to  the  sale  of  his  moist  merchan- 
dize. As  he  vanished  with  his  dripping  load, 
I  could  not  help  mentally  comparing  the  pre- 
sent contents  of  the  wine-basket  to  those  of  a 
past  day — the  sparkling  juice  of  the  grape  to 
the  reeking  weed — and  the  different  destinies 
of  those  who  revelled  round  the  bottles,  and 
his  who  catered  for  the  ducks.  But  the  fellow 
was  not  to  be  pitied,  and  I  felt  that  compassion 
would  have  been  in  his  case  injustice.  He 
had  health,  humour,  and  spirits,  which  a  wine- 
bibbing  dyspeptic  might  have  envied  ;  and  if 
his  philosophy  was  not  as  elevated  as  that  of 
Wordsworth's  '  leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely 
moor,'  it  Was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  (jrac- 
tical. 

Green  Food  for  Singing-Birds. — This  is 
another  article  of  perambulating  merchandize 
peculiar  to  the  great  city,  and  one  which  meets 
with  a  regular  and  ready  market  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Chick-weed,  ground- 
sel, seed-grasses,  and  round  green  turfs,  form 
the  staple  of  the  merchant's  wares,  with  which 
he  threads  the  streets  and  suburbs  during  the 
middle  portion  of  the  day;  his  cry  being  sel- 
dom heard  before  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ceasing  ere  sundown,  when  his  cus- 
tomers and  consumers  go  to  roost.  One  of 
these  verdant  professionals  passes  my  window 
thrice  a  week  during  the  summer  months,  and 
I  have  frequently  encountered  him  in  occa- 
sional strolls  for  the  last  ten  years.  Tall  and 
erect,  brawny  and  broad-shouldered,  and 
bronzed  with  the  suns  of  sixty  summers,  he 
looks  more  like  a  trooper  of  the  Guards  than 
a  retailer  of  chick-weed.  But  he  evidently 
delights  in  his  way  of  life,  which  leads  him  to 
the  green  fields  ere  the  lark  is  yet  aloft ;  and 
as  he  plods  his  dilatory  way  along  the  public 
thoroughfares,  he  sings  his  loud  and  sonorous 
song  to  a  self-taught  tune.  '  Groundsel  and 
chick-weed  for  the  pretty  little  singing-bird,'  is 
the  song. 

One  day,  while  choosing  a  turf  from  his 
basket,  to  gratify  a  pet  bird,  I  questioned  my 
tall  salesman  as  to  his  inducement  for  follow- 
ing such  a  mode  of  life.  '  Well,  sir,'  said  he, 
1  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  as  you  are  a  regu- 


lar customer.  The  fact  is,  I  couldn't  do  no- 
thing else  at  the  time  I  begun  it,  and  wasn't 
lit  neither  for  regular  work.  You  must  know, 
sir,  I  was  bred  a  farm-labourer,  and  might 
hav  done  well  enough,  for  I  was  a' ways  fond 
of  Reld-work,  and  cattle-tending,  and  such- 
like. But  then,  d'ye  see,  in  eighteen-seven  T 
listed,  and  in  less  than  four  years  I  went  to 
Spain,  where  I  had  enough  of  sodgering.  I've 
a  stood,  sir,  up  to  my  breast  in  growing  corn, 
and  seen  the  ears  on't  cut  off  wi' bullets  as 
clean  as  a  whistle.  But  that's  no  matter.  I 
got  a  bad  wound  at  Vittoria,  which  was  the 
hardest  day's  work  I  ever  see  in  my  life.  So 
1  were  sent  home  wi'  u  harti ficial  brain-pan, 
and  eightpence  a  day.  So,  sir,  I  was  amand- 
ins; one  morning  in  one  of  them  little  streets 
by  St.  Paul's  when  a  gen'leman  comes  out  of 
a  counlin'-house  wi'  green  shutters,  and  a  pen 
in  his  ear,  and  he  says  to  me,  "  My  good  fel- 
low," says  he,  "  haven't  you  got  nothing  to 
do  ?  I  want  a  man,"  says  he,  "  as  got  no- 
thing to  do."  "No,  sir,"  says  I,  "  I  han't; 
and  I  should  be  very  much  obleeged  to  you 
for  a  job."  "  Then,"  says  he,  "  do  you  see 
that  lark  in  the  cage,  and  do  you  know  what 
he  wants?"  "  I  see  him  plain  enough,  sir," 
says  I ;  "  and  it  strikes  me  he  wants  to  get 
out."  "  No,  he  don't,"  says  ne  ;  "he's  not 
such  a  fool.  He  wants  a  fresh  turf;  and  if 
you'll  go  and  cut  him  one,  I'll  give  you  six- 
pence." "  That's  a  bargain,"  said  I,  and 
away  I  went;  but  I  found  it  a  long  way  to  the 
green  grass,  and  that  sixpence  was  arned 
harder  than  some.  But  I  cut  half-a-score 
turfs  while  I  was  about  it,  thinking  there  might 
be  more  birds  than  one  with  a  country  taste. 
Well,  the  gen'leman  gave  me  a  shilling  when 
he  knowed  how  far  I  had  been,  and  I  sold  all 
the  tothers  for  a  penny  a-piece.  Arter  that  I 
took  up  with  the  weeds  and  grasses,  and  got  a 
regular  walk  (one  of  my  customers,  as  thinks 
his  self  very  witty,  calls  it  Birdcage  Walk)  ; 
and  many's  the  bird  in  this  here  town  as  knows 
my  song  as  well  as  his  own.  That  was  my 
beginnin',  sir,  and  I've  kep  the  game  alive 
ever  since;  'cept  in  winter-time,  when  I  sells 
snow  and  ice  to  the  'fectioners,  and  brandy- 
balls,  and  sich-like,  to  warm  the  stomach  on 
skating-days.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  I 
likes  feeding  the  little  birds,  and  being  my 
own  master,  better  than  shooting  and  sticking 
my  fellow-creeturs  at  another  man's  bidding  ; 
and  between  you  and  me  and  the  post  it  pays 
better.' 

With  this  the  quondam  grenadier  departed, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  I  heard  the  well- 
known  cry,  '  Groundsel  and  chick-weed  for 
the  pretty  little  singing-bird  !' 

The  Mushroom  Hunter. — Pursuing  an  avo- 
cation which  renders  me  occasionally  liable  to 
be  abroad  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  the  oppor- 
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tunily  is  forced  upon  me  of  observing  the  vari-l 
ous  phases  of  London  life  which  each  succeed- 
ing hour  reveals.  Following  the  example  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  I  never  refuse  the 
challenge  of  any  man,  whatever  his  apparent 
station,  who  proffers  his  conversation  ;  and  I 
have  often  found  the  gossip  of  a  wayfarer  both 
interesting  and  profitable,  while  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  ever  lost  anything  by  giving  them  a  hear- 
ing. Business-belated  one  September  night, 
or  rather  morning,  for  midnight  had  long 
ceased  tolling  from  the  thousand  churches  of 
the  city,  I  was  seeking  for  a  short  cut  home- 
wards, and  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating  at  a 
hitherto  unexplored  turning  out  of  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  of 
strangely  uncouth  appearance,  who  inquired  if 
1  had  lost  my  way.  Upon  stating  that  I  mere- 
ly wanted  the  shortest  cut  towards  Holloway, 
he  said  he  was  going  the  whole  distance,  and 
beyond,  and  should  be  happy  to  show  me  the 
nearest  road  ;  adding,  that  he  supposed  I  was 
desirous  of  getting  to  bed,  '  which  I,'  said  he, 
'  have  just  left,  to  begin  my  day's  work.'  '  A 
strange  hour,' thought  I,  'to  begin  a  day's 
work  ;  not  yet  one  o'clock.'  And  as  I  walked 
behind  him  through  the  narrow  and  dirty  lanes 
of  that  neighbourhood,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  gas-lamps  to 
scrutinize  his  figure  and  costume.  Of  a  slim 
and  wiry  make,  and  of  the  middle  size,  and 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  I  saw  from  his 
motions  that  he  was  active,  agile,  and  a  stran- 
ger lo  fatigue.  His  whole  dress  fitted  his 
muscular  frame  almost  as  closely  as  that  of 
Harlequin  himself,  but  was  composed  of  the 
vilest  materials;  half  leather,  half  cloth, 
greasy,  and  rent,  and  patched  and  re-patched 
in  a  hundred  places.  A  short  pair  of  hobnail- 
ed Bluchers  encased  his  feet  ;  and  a  skull-cap 
of  leather,  guiltless  of  the  smallest  indication 
of  a  brim,  covered  his  head,  fastening  under 
his  chin  by  a  strap.  At  his  back  hung  a  long, 
shallow,  wicker-basket,  with  a  canvass  cover- 
ing :  this  was  strapped  round  his  waist.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  small,  black,  and  ugly 
half-breed  terrier — an  old  hand,  evidently,  for 
he  lost  no  ground,  but  kept  uniformly  before 
his  master,  and  if  he  outran  him,  never  re- 
turned upon  his  track,  but  waited  quietly  till 
he  came  up. 

'  That  is  a  prudent  dog  of  yours,'  I  said,  as 
we  emerged  into  a  wider  thoroughfare,  and 
walked  side  by  side. 

'Ay,  sir;  he  has  learned  prudence  in  the 
same  school  as  his  master.  He  was  wild 
enough  in  his  young  days  like  myself;  and, 
like  me,  he  has  found  out  that  if  he  would  be 
of  any  use  to-morrow,  he  must  lake  care  of 
himself  to-day.' 

'You  said  you  were  just  beginning  your 
day's  work  ;  may  I  ask  what  is  your  occupa- 
tion V 

'  Occupation,  properly  speaking,  I  have 
none,  sir — worse  luck  !  I  am  one  of  a  good 
many,  driven  from  a  thriving  trade  by  modern 
machinery  and  improvements.  You  must 
know,  sir,  I  was  brought  up  to  my  father's 
trade,  that  of  a  calenderer  ;  and  a  very  decent 
property  the  old  man  lefi  when  he  died.  Four 
thousand  pounds  there  was  in  the  three  per 
cent.,  which  1,  like  a  fool,  prevailed  upon  my 


poor  old  mother  to  throw  into  the  business, 
for  the  sake  of  extending  it,  thinking  I  could 
make  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  of  it  instead  of 
three  ;  and  so  I  might  too,  hut  for  new  inven- 
tions, which  threw  me  out  of  the  market,  and 
brought  us  in  the  end  to  ruin.  I  sometimes 
thank  God  the  old  lady  didn't  live  to  see  the 
upshot  of  it  all.  We  passed  her  grave,  sir, 
two  minutes  ago,  in  the  Spa-Fields'  burying- 
ground.  Well,  sir,  when  it  was  all  over,  I 
paid  a  good  dividend  ;  and  the  creditors,  see- 
ing how  the  matter  was,  gave  me  a  couple  of 
hundreds  to  begin  again  with.  So,  being  al- 
ways fond  of  books,  and  having  a  fancy  for 
the  trade,  I  thought  I  might  do  well  enough — 
having  only  myself  to  look  alter — in  a  book- 
seller's shop  ;  so  I  took  a  neat  house  in  the 
New  Road,  and  laid  out  all  my  money  in. 
books,  and  sat  myself  down  behind  the  counter 
to  wait  for  customers.  Perhaps  you  would 
not  think  it,  but  there  I  snt  from  Monday  morn- 
ing till  Saturday  night  without  seeing  a  soul 
enter  the  shop  except  one  child,  who  wanted 
change  for  a  sixpence;  and  yet  five  or  six 
thousand  people  passed  the  open  door  every 
day.  The  second  week  was  not  much  better ; 
few  people  came,  and  those  who  did  come, 
wanted  the  books  for  less  than  they  cost,  and 
assured  me — which  I  afterwards  found  was 
true  enough — that  they  could  get  them  for 
less  elsewhere.  The  business  never  came  to 
anything,  as  you  may  suppose.  In  the  course 
of  six  months  I  found  out,  what  I  ought  to 
have  known  at  first,  that  I  didn't  understand 
it ;  so  I  closed  with  a  man  who  offered  to  take 
the  stock  at  a  valuation,  and  relieve  me  of  the 
house.  A  rare  valuation  it  was  !  All  the 
volumes  were  lumped  togeiher  at  sixpence 
a-piece;  and  I  saw  the  major  part  of  them  a 


week  afterwards  bundled 


box  at 


the  door,  and  ticketed  "  Ninepence  each."  1 
received  something  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  whole,  and  walked  out,  not 
particularly  well  satisfied,  to  try  again. 

'  I  was  afraid  to  venture  upon  any  other 
business,  and  therefore  looked  out  for  a  situa- 
tion of  some  sort.  If  I  could  have  written  a 
decent  hand,  I  might  perhaps  have  got  a  berth 
as  under-clerk  ;  but  nobody  could  ever  read 
my  writing  ;  and  though  I  threw  away  five  or 
six  pounds  to  an  advertising  teacher,  who 
sports  a  colossal  fist  and  goose-quill  on  his 
signboard,  all  my  endeavours  to  mend  it  were 
of  no  use.  I  need  not  trouble  you  wilh  the 
fifty  attempts  I  made  to  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, further  than  to  say  that  they  were  all 
for  a  long  time  failures.  My  money  went  by 
degrees.  As  I  grew  older  I  grew  poorer,  and 
went  down  of  course  in  the  social  scale.  I 
have  been  warden  in  a  jail,  whence  I  was 
turned  out  because  a  highwayman,  whom  I 
had  compelled  to  good  behaviour,  swore  I  was 
an  old  associate;  1  have  been  a  pedlar,  and 
robbed  of  my  pack  on  Durdham  Down  ;  I  have 
been  a  billiard-marker,  and  kicked  out  by  the 
proprietor  because  1  would  not  score  more 
games  than  the  players  had  played  ;  I  have 
been  cabman  and  hackney-coachman,  till  the 
omnibuses  cut  the  cabs'  throat ;  I  have  kept  a 
fruit-stall  on  the  parement  edge  till  it  wouldn't 
keep  me ;  I  have  hawked  about  the  street  every 
possible  commodity  you  could  mention ;  I  have 


driven  cattle  to  Smithfield,  and  thence  to  t he 
slaughter-house;  1  have  sold  cats'-meat  anc 
dogs'-meat,  and  dealt  in  bones  and  rags  ;  in 
short,  I  have  done  everything  but  beg,  anc 
have  lived  a  whole  week  upon  sixpence,  be^ 
cause  I  would  not  do  that.' 

'I  hope  things  are  not  so  bad  with  you  jus 
now?'  said  I,  desirous  of  hearing  the  conclu 
sion  of  his  history. 

'Not  quite,  sir:  there  is  truth  in  the  olc 
proverb,  "  He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower.' 
At  first  I  suffered  a  deal  of  mortification  frorr 
the  neglect  of  friends  of  prosperous  days,  whc 
were  very  liberal  of  their  compassion  and  con 
dolence,  which  I  hate,  but  chary  of  everything 
else,  1  believe  I  conferred  an  obligation  upoi 
them  all,  when  I  resolved,  as  I  soon  did,  nevei 
to  trouble  them  again. 

'  One  fine  morning,  after  walking  the  street 
all  night  for  want  of  a  bed,  I  found  myself  ii 
Covent  Garden  market  at  suniise,  anion"  < 
shoal  of  carts  and  wagons  loaded  with  veaeta 
bles  for  the  day's  sale.    The  thought  strucl 
me  at  once  that  here  I  might  pick  up  a  job  ; 
cbmrrienced  the  look-out  in  good  earnest,  an< 
wasn't  long  of  getting  employment.    I  receiy 
ed  threepence  for  pitching  a  couple  of  tons  o 
cabbages  out  of  a  wagon,  and  scoring  then 
off;  but  then  I  was  only  a  deputy,  and  was 
paid  half-price.    This,  however,  procured  m< 
a  breakfast,  and  gave  me  heart  to  try  a^aia 
I  picked  up  three  shillings  altogether  in  tht 
course  of  the  day,  two  of  which  I  paid  in  ad 
vance  for  a  regular  lodging  for  the  followinj 
week — a  luxury  I  had  not  then  enjoyed  fo; 
some  months.    The  next  day  was  not  a  mar 
ket-day,  and  I  did  not  manage  so  well;  but 
stuck  by  the  market,  and  learned  many  mode 
of  earning  a  penny.    I  bought  vegetables  at 
low  price,  or  got  them  in  return  lor  my  labour 
these  1  sold  again,  and  managed  to  earn  some 
thing,  at  all  events,  every  day.    Once,  oi 
taking  potatoes  to  a  baker  who  purchased 
I  could  get,  I  was  asked  for  mushrooms,  fo 
which  the  old  chap  had  a  mighty  relish 
promised  to  get  him  some,  but  found  them  toi 
dear  in  the  market  to  allow  any  margin 
me;  so  recollecting  that  I  had  seen  a  va 
number  the  year  before  in  a  certain  part 
the  Barnet  Road,  during  my  experience 
assistant  drover,  I  set  off  on  an  exploring  exp< 
dition.    Having  arrived  at  the  spot,  after 
pretty  close  search,  I  succeeded  in  gatherin 
a  lidy  crop,  though  not  without  a  good  deal 
labour  and  inconvenience.    I  found  that  tl 
sale  of  these  paid  me  well  for  my  trouble, 
often  make  between  three  and  four  shillin 
by  a  trip,  and  sometimes  more.    But  I  soc 
found  out  that  others  reaped  that  ground 
well  as  myself;  and  to  keep  it  pretty  well 
my  own  hands,  I  find  it  necessary  to  be 
the  spot  before  the  sun  is  up.    By  this  meai 
I  get  more;  and  what  is  of  greater  importam 
they  are  of  better  quality.' 

'  And  pray,  does  your  dog  perform  any  pa 
in  the  business,  or  is  he  merely  a  comp 
nion  V 

'  Why,  sir,  I  daresay  dogs  might  be  taug 
to  hunt  mushrooms  as  well  as  truffles  ;  b 
there  is  no  occasion  for  that,  as  mushroo 
grow  above  ground,  and  can't  well  be  misse 
But  my  dog's  part  is  to  mind  the  basket,  a 
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he  does  the  business  well.  You  sec  I  leave 
ihe  harvest  lo  his  eare,  while  1  scramble 
through  hedges  and  over  ditches  and  fences  in 
search  of  more.  1  saw  you  quizzing  my  sur- 
tout ;  'iisn't  much  to  look  at,  but  it  serves  my 
purpose  better  than  a  coal  with  two  tails.  I 
cau  ram  my  head,  in  this  thick  shoe-leather 
cap,  through  a  quieksei-hedge,  where  a  fox 
would  hardly  follow  me;  and  when  I  have  got 
[his  small  bag  full  (producing  a  canvass  bag 
from  his  pocket),  1  return  and  deposit  them  in 
Ihe  basket  till  the  work  is  done.  I  am  back 
again  in  the  market  by  the  time  the  house- 
keepers are  abroad  purchasing  provisions  for 
the  day.  My  stock  never  hangs  long  on 
hand ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  am  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  lowering  my  price,  or  con- 
suming them  myself.' 

'This  is  a  laborious  calling,'  I  said,  'and 
arte  that  cannot  be  very  remunerative,  or  allow 
you  to  make  much  provision  for  the  future.' 

*^Iot  much,  sir,  it  is  true;  but  yet  I  do 
make  some.  I  save  a  shilling  every  week  at 
east,  and  sometimes,  in  a  lucky  season,  as 
much  as  five  :  that  goes  into  the  savings'-bank, 
ind  would  suffice  to  keep  me  out  of  the  hos- 
Dital  in  case  of  illness,  which  I  don't  much 
ear,  being  a  teetotaller,  and  pretty  well  wea- 
her-proof.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Johnson,  but  I 
.von't  be  certain,  who  said,  "  No  man  ever 
jegins  to  save  unless  he  has  a  prospect  of  ac- 
cumulation." I  don't  think  that  is  altogether 
rue  ;  at  any  rate  if  it  is,  I  am  the  exception 
hat  proves  the  rule.  1  bei;an  to  save,  strange 
is  it  may  sound,  because  I  did  not  know  what 
o  do  with  my  money.  Having  learned  by 
lecessity  to  live  upon  the  smallest  possible 
mount,  I  was  afraid,  when  my  gains  exceeded 
hat,  of  again  acquiring  luxurious  habits, 
vhich  it  had  cost  me  so  much  to  get  rid  of; 
or  that  reason  I  put  the  first  five  shillings 
no  the  bank,  and  have  added  to  it  weekly, 
k'ilh  very  few  omissions,  ever  since.  1  will 
ioi  deny  that,  with  the  gradual  increase  of  my 
title  hoard,  a  new  prospect  has  opened  for 
ne,  and  that  I  only  wait  for  the  possession  of 

certain  amount  to  begin  business  in  the  mar- 
et  upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  which 
/ill  allow  me  to  dispense  with  my  midnight 
rbours.' 

Here  he  ceased  ;  and  soon  after  arriving  at 
le  corner  of  the  street  in  which  was  my  own 
ome,  [  bade  him  good  morning;  and  wishing 

speedy  and  prosperous  result  to  his  econo- 
lic  endeavours,  parted  with  the  mushroom- 

u  nter. 


Dead  Letters. — The  Washington  Republic, 
i  the  course  of  an  article  giving  an  account 
f  the  operations  and  organization  of  the  Dead 
letter  Office  at  Washington,  says: 

The  whole  number  of  dead  letters  returned 
•  the  Department  we  can  only  vaguely  esti- 
late.  Thus,  in  one  quarter,  the  bulk  of 
-)ened  letters  equalled  about  6000  bushels, 
•ammed  ;  each  bushel  is  supposed  to  contain 
D00  letters.  The  number  returned  in  a  quar- 
r  is  therefore  about  six  millions,  or  twenty- 
'ur  millions  a  year ! 

Unclaimed  moneys,  less  the  discount,  are 
anded  over  to  the  general  treasury,  subject 


to  the  demands  of  the  rightful  owners  ;  but  we 
believe  that  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30th, 
1850,  the  amount  of  these  were  not  more  than 
$1,700. 

Drafts,  deeds,  and  other  papers  of  value, 
and  also  jewelry,  mementoes,  &c,  are  pre- 
served in  the  dead-letter  office.  These  are 
often  recovered  by  their  owners  with  much 
delight.  In  one  instance,  not  a  great  while 
since,  a  gentleman,  for  want  of  cerjain  docu- 
ments believed  to  have  been  lost  from  the 
mail,  found  himself  in  the  power  of  an  unscru- 
pulous person  in  a  matter  in  which  property 
to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  (all  the 
gentleman  was  worth)  was  involved.  As  a 
possible  means  of  obtaining  the  papers,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  dead-letter  office,  and  in  about 
three  minutes  they  were  produced  !  The 
package  had  been  improperly  addressed. 

Dead  letters  are  usually  unpaid  letters.  The 
custom  of  prepayment  has  become  vastly  more 
general  since  the  reduction  of  postage  to  five 
and  ten  cents.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1850 
the  number  of  dead  letters  received  from  Cin- 
cinnati, not  pre-paid,  was  8,700;  the  number 
pre-paid,  1,300.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1850 
the  pre-paid  letters  from  the  Boston  post-office 
numbered  1,613  ;  of  letters  not  pre-paid,  9,401. 
These  instances  are  taken  at  random. 


For  "  Th«  Friend." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

The  more  we  hear  of  slave  catching  and 
trafficking  in  men  and  women,  the  more  odious 
does  the  existence  of  slavery  appear  to  us. 
Indeed  we  can  hardly  endure  the  thought  that 
persons  of  high  talent  should  regard  it  with 
coolness,  and  exert  those  talents  in  its  defence. 
It  must  be  degrading  to  the  finer  feelings,  and 
to  that  exalted  estimate  of  the  rights  of  our 
brother,  with  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Re- 
deemer imbues  the  mind  that  submits  to  his 
divine  influence  and  guidance.  "  We  would 
not  have  a  slave  to  till  our  graund,  to  cany 
us,  to  fan  us  while  we  sleep,  and  tremble  when 
we  wake,  for  all  the  wealth  that  sinews,  bought 
and  sold,  have  ever  earned."  The  following, 
if  it  be  fact,  breathes  the  spirit  of  exultation 
over  one  who  had  temporarily  slipped  off  his 
shackles  and  lasted  the  sweets  of  freedom. 
Poor  man  !  we  sigh  over  his  hard  lot.  May 
his  heavenly  Father  have  that  pity  for  him 
which  is  denied  by  his  fellow  creatures. 

"Sale  of  Long,  the  Fugitive  Slave. — Rich- 
mond, Jan.  20.  Henry  Long,  the  fugitive 
slave  who  was  brought  here  from  New  York, 
was  sold  on  Saturday,  for  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  He  was  bought  by  a  Georgia 
trader." 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!  A  mere 
pittance  to  put  in  compel ii ion  with  the  liberty, 
and  it  may  be,  the  life  of  a  man,  because  he 
has  a  dark  skin  and  curly  hair !  and  how 
small  a  sum  lor  white  Christians  to  glory 
over. 

"  The  purchaser  of  Henry  Long,  the  fugitive 
slave,  gave  security  in  the  amount  of  $4000, 
that  he  would  be  taken  further  South." 

The  slave  trade  in  Richmond,  Va.,  appears 
to  bo  a  sourco  of  revenue  to  the  city.    Can  it 


be  supposed  that  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  will  spread  and  flourish  in  the 
hands  of  professors,  who  make  merchandize 
and  revenue  from  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men  T  It  cannot  be  in  this  day  of  light  and 
knowledge. 

"  T ax  on  Negro  Sellers. — There  is  a  pro- 
position before  the  City  Council  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  negroes.  The  ostensible 
object  is  to  increase  the  city  revenues  ;  but 
the  opinion  is  expressed,  that  the  taxes  which 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  impose  are  so  large, 
that  the  trade  will  be  driven  away  from  that 
market.  The  present  income  of  Richmond, 
from  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  slaves, 
is  estimated  to  be  $10,000  per  year." 

A  market  for  selling  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, kept  by  professing  Christians! 

It  would  appear  from  the  Evening  Post, 
that  slaveholders  are  determined  if  practicable, 
to  convert  at  least  part  of  the  unrighteously 
acquired  territory,  into  slave  States.  What  a 
short  period  the  Presidents  Polk  and  Taylor 
survived  the  Mexican  war  in  which  they  acted 
so  conspicuous  a  part — which  has  been  suppos- 
ed to  have  well  nigh  severed  the  Union,  and 
may  yet  be  a  means  of  spreading  and  perpe- 
tuating slavery  to  an  extent  that  cannot  now 
be  calculated  !  How  soon  the  fame  and  glory 
of  this  world  pass  away  from  man  when  the 
swift  messenger  upon  the  pale  horse,  summons 
him  to  the  bar  of  infinite  and  undeceivable  jus- 
lice?    We  take  this  extract  from  a  late  paper. 

"  Slavery  in  Utah. — The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Evening  Post  writes  as 
follows : 

"'In  a  recent  conversation  with  an  intelli- 
gent person  from  Salt  Lake,  I  learned  that 
many  of  the  emigrants  from  the  South,  had 
brought  slaves  with  them  into  the  territory, 
still  held  them  there,  and  entertained  no  fear 
whatever  that  they  should  be  disturbed  in  what 
they  called  their  property,  before  Utah  should 
be  ready  for  admission  as  a  State,  when  she 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  Slave  as  a  Free  State. 
The  population  is  ascertained  to  be  about 
twenty-five  thousand.  I  presumo  the  same 
statement  of  facts  will  apply  to  Mexico,  except 
as  to  population,  w  hich  is  more  numerous  than 
in  Utah.'" 

We  have  no  fellowship  with  human  ordina- 
tions for  fasting  and  prayer;  good  men  will 
constantly  fast  from  evil,  and  must  mourn  over 
the  wickedness  of  the  land  ;  they  sigh  and  cry 
in  spirit  on  account  of  the  abominations  of  the 
people ;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  the  Lord  raises 
in  them,  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  himself,  that  he 
would  interpose  his  almighty  arm,  break  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  and  awaken  and  restrain 
men  from  wroiiji-doimr.  These  remarks  were 
elicited  by  a  notice  we  met  with  in  one  of  our 
papers,  stating  that  a  meeting  of  coloured 
preachers  held  in  New  York,  recommend  their 
brethren  to  observe  a  day  in  next  month  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  to  be  "delivered  from  their 
deep  distress,"  and  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery,  &c.  They  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  the  colonization  movements,  and 
determining  not  to  leave  the  country,  w  bile 
their  brethren  are  in  bondage. 

It  is  noble  to  show  a  proper  fellow  feeling 
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for  their  suffering  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
have  leafed  t he  people  of  colour  were  too  de- 
ficient in  this  respect ;  and  we  hope  they  will 
prove  their  sympathy  by  contributing  accord- 
ing to  ability,  of  the  means  which  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence has  put  into  their  hands,  to  aid  their 
brethren  in  the  hour  of  extremity.  "  If  a  bro- 
ther, or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily 
food,"  or  if  he  be  in  distress  from  the  slave- 
holder, "  and  one  of  you  say  unto  him,  '  De- 
part in  peace,  be  ye  free,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  that  are  needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth 
it  profit?"  Why  should  not  the  people  of 
colour,  many  of  whom  have  real  estates,  and  a 
profitable  business,  unite  in  associations  to 
purchase  the  freedom  of  those  who  have  long 
lived  among  them,  when  the  merciless  slave 
trader  pounces  on  him  or  her  as  his  lawful 
prey  ? 

The  independent  Christian  sentiments  given 
forth  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Chicago,  are  a 
commendable  protest  against  the  return  to  sla- 
very by  force,  of  those  who  have  escaped  from 
bondage  and  abuse.  We  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Congress,  and 
the  passage  of  the  unchristian  fugitive  law, 
will  arouse  our  citizens  to  the  iniquity  of  the 
system,  and  that  popular  reprobation  of  it, 
will  hasten  its  extinction. 

"  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — Action  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago. — The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  111.,  re- 
cently passed  a  series  of  strong  resolutions  in 
opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  They 
argue  that  the  forcible  return  of  persons  to 
bondage,  after  they  have  escaped  from  it,  is  in 
all  cases  wrong  ;  and  a  repetition  of  the  origi- 
nal wrong  of  enslaving  them  ;  and  no  whit  less 
criminal  than  the  first  stealing  or  buying  them 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  reasons  put  for- 
ward in  support  of  this  proposition,  are 

"  1st.  Slavery  is  based  upon  might  not 
right ;  men  being  made  slaves,  and  continued 
so  by  force  alone,  whether  that  force  be  legal- 
ized or  lawless.  And  inasmuch  as  that  force 
can  beget  no  right,  the  condition  of  slavery- 
ceases  whensoever  the  slave  escapes  from  that 
territory  where  slave  law  exists  ;  as  an  Alge- 
rine  captive. in  1805  would  cease  to  be  a  cap- 
tive the  moment  he  escaped  from  the  Algerine 
territory  ;  and  for  Tunis  or  Tripoli  to  have 
given  up  such  an  escaped  captive  would  have 
been  no  less  an  outrage  than  the  first  capture. 

u  2d.  That  such  enslaving  of  men  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  law  of  love,  since  no  man  can 
force  back  a  fugitive  into  slavery  in  the  exer- 
cise of  love  and  good  will  to  him." 

By  the  late  census,  it  appears  the  popula- 
tion of  Maryland  is  575,140  ;  of  whom  73,158 
are  free  people  of  colour,  and  80,178  slaves, 
Compared  with  1840  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  free  coloured  population  of  11,221,  and  a 
decrease  of  541  in  the  number  of  slaves. 
Probably  they  are  sending  South  the  noble 
creatures  whom  the  Almighty  has  made  for 
his  glory,  that  they  may  convert  them  into 
dollars  and  cents,  before  slavery  becomes  un- 
profitable or  unpopular  in  that  State. 

To  know  the  world,  not  love  her,  is  the 
point.^-- yowrc£\ 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Coloured  Schools. 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  great  apathy 
exists  among  Friends  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  coloured  people.  This  is  not  so. 
If  they  have  not  felt  it  right  to  participate  in 
prevailing  excitements  on  the  subject,  they 
have,  by  practical  means,  been  quietly,  but 
surely,  dojng  much  for  the  benefit  of  this 
greatly  injured  people. 

Independent  of  the  oft-repeated  appeals  of 
our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  the  National  and 
State  Legislature  on  their  behalf,  in  which  the 
position  the  Society  occupies,  disengaged  from 
all  political,  anti-slavery  associations,  has 
given  them  an  influence  they  would  not  other- 
wise possess,  many  of  our  members  have  de- 
voted no  little  of  their  time  and  money  in  the 
support  of  schools,  which  are  calculated  to 
prepare  that  class  of  our  population  for  occu- 
pying a  higher  stand  in  the  community.  There 
are  now  eight  such  schools  in  operation  in  the 
city  and  adjoining  districts,  exclusively  under 
the  charge  of  Friends,  where  about  850  are 
receiving  the  benefit  of  education,  viz.  :  The 
Shelter,  under  the  care  of  the  Association  for 
the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans  ;  the  Adelpbi 
School,  (one  for  girls,  and  another  for  infants,) 
belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children; 
two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
for  the  Southern  District;  two  Adult  Evening 
Schools,  one  for  each  sex,  under  charge  of  an 
association  of  young  Friends  ;  and  one  for 
girls  under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  for  the  Northern  District.  Most  of 
these  schools  are  dependent  in  great  measure 
for  their  support,  upon  members  of  our  Socie- 
ty who  have  long  been  contributing  to  this 
object,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  re- 
lax in  the  liberality  which  has  heretofore 
characterized  them. 

Although  The  Shelter  is  managed  with  the 
strictest  economy,  (its  expenditures  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  food  and  clothing,  not  averag- 
ing more  than  eighty  cents  per  week  for  each 
child,)  yet  its  income  including  its  annual  sub- 
scriptions, fall  far  short  of  its  disbursements, 
and  we  think  it  has  peculiar  claims  on  the 
liberality  of  Friends  who  have  the  ability  to 
give,  as  well  as  those  who  are  making  their 
wills.  Friends  in  the  country  could  render 
an  essential  service  to  this  valuable  institution 
by  sending  it  supplies  of  provision. 

"The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,"  one  of 
the  first  establishments  in  this  country  on  the 
Lancasterian  system,  with  increased  expendi- 
tures arising  from  additional  applications  for 
the  benefits  it  confers,  is  obliged  annually  to 
solicit  donations  in  addition  to  its  regular  an- 
nual subscriptions,  and  has  for  many  years 
past  participated  less  freely  in  the  way  of  lega- 
cies than  most  other  associations,  fourteen 
years  having  transpired  since  the  last  one  was 
received. 

All  of  these  Institutions  should  claim  the 
attention  of  our  members,  who  are  of  ability 
to  contribute.  Those  who  are  seldom  called 
upon  in  consequence  of  their  distance  from  the 


scene  of  these  labours,  may  rest  assured  tha' 
liberality  to  either  of  the  objects  above  alluded 
to,  will  be  well  disposed.  Any  contributions 
in  money  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of  the  agent 
of  «  The  Friend." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Power  of  the  Pope. 

A  late  paper  says,  "  Sentence  of  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  has 
been  pronounced  by  Pius  IX.  against  several 
parties  convicted  of  burning  confessionals  dur- 
ing the  Republic." 

"  Confessional,"  according  to  Buck,  is  "  e 
cell  in  which  the  confessor  sits  to  hear  confes- 
sions. It  is  erected  in  a  church,  or  chapel, 
and  built  of  joinery,  with  a  boarded  back  next 
the  wall,  or  against  a  pillar  or  pier,  divided 
into  three  niches,  or  small  cells.  The  centre 
which  is  for  the  reception  of  the  priest,  is  closec 
half  way  up  by  a  dwarf  door,  and  has  a  seat 
within  it.  There  is  a  small  grated  aperture 
in  each  of  the  partitions  between  the  priest  anc 
the  side  cells,  which  are  for  those  who  come  tc 
confess,  and  have  no  doors.  The  numerous 
confessionals  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  each  will 
an  inscription,  setting  forth  in  what  language 
penitents  may  confess  within,  show  to  what  at 
awful  extent  this  traffic  in  the  souls  of  men  is 
carried  on." 

According  to  the  popish  creed,  "  it  is  enjoin 
ed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  hat! 
fallen  after  baptism,  to  confess  his  sins  once  z 
year  at  least,  to  a  priest;  his  confession  is  i( 
be  secret;  it  must  be  exact  and  particular,  in 
eluding  every  kind  and  act  of  sin,  with  all  thi 
circumstances  attending  it.  When  the  peni 
tent  has  so  done,  the  priest  pronounces  ai 
absolution,  which  is  not  conditional  or  decla 
rative  only,  but  absolute  and  judicial."  "  Th 
penances  imposed  on  the  penitent  by  way  c 
satisfaction,  have  been  commonly  the  repeti 
tion  of  certain  forms  of  devotion,  the  paymen 
of  stipulated  sums,  fasts,  or  various  species  o 
corporeal  discipline.  The  most  formidabl 
penance,  in  the  estimation  of  many  who  havi 
belonged  to  the  Roman  communion,  has  bee 
the  temporary  pains  of  purgatory.  But  unde 
all  the  penalties  which  are  inflicted  or  threat 
ened  in  the  Romish  church,  it  has  provide 
relief  by  its  indulgences,  and  by  its  prayer 
or  masses  for  the  dead,  performed  professedl 
for  relieving  and  rescuing  the  souls  that  ai 
detained  in  purgatory." — Head.  Buck. 

What  a  mere  farce  is  this  auricular  confe: 
sion,  the  pretended  power  of  the  corrupt  Rorr 
ish  church  to  pardon  the  sins  of  its  member 
if  they  pay  well  for  it,  and  to  bring  the  depar 
ed  souls  of  the  dead  out  of  their  purgatorjr 
There  is  no  scripture  authority  for  their  pu 
gatory ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  unb 
ased  mind,  that  the  grand  object  is  not  tl 
welfare  of  the  soul,  for  all  they  do  cannot  n 
move  the  guilt  of  one  sin  ;  but  it  is  to  get  tr 
people's  money,  by  making  merchandize  < 
souls.  The  system  is  horrible,  and  instead  < 
lessening,  must  go  to  increase  crime  in  tho; 
who  believe  they  can  purchase  pardon  whe 
they  please,  by  paying  their  priest  for  it.  Bi 
how  is  the  priest  to  obtain  absolution  of  tr. 
sin  he  is  committing,  in  practising  knowing!) 
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ich  deception  upon  his  deluded  adherents? 
hey  must  "H  know  that  lliey  have  no  pow«r 
i  pnrdon  sin  ;  and  the  practice  of  auricular 
Mlfession  and  absolution,  is  passing  for  truth 
1  imposition  in  the  name  of  religion.  Pope 
ius  no  doubt,  regarded  as  sacrilegious,  the 
lrning  of  his  conlessionals,  or  shops  for  bar- 
ring away  his  absolution  ;  and  no  Protestant 
lould  countenance  the  firing  of  the  property 
"  others,  or  his  own,  if  his  neighbour  would 
)  endangered  by  it; — but  fifteen  years  im- 
isonment  at  hard  labour  is  a  heavy  penalty. 
Fox,  in  his  hook  of  martyrs  tells  us,  that  at 
:.  Luca,  in  Spain,  resided  a  carver  named 
ochus,  whose  principal  business  it  was  to 
ake  images  of  saints,  and  popish  idols.  Be- 
>ming  convinced  of  the  errors  of  popery,  he 
nbraced  the  Protestant  faith,  left  off  carving 
nges,  and  for  subsistence  followed  seal  en- 
aving.    He  had  still  as  a  sign  an  image 
•-signed  to  represent  the  virgin  Mary,  which 
1  inquisiior  asked  him  if  he  would  sell.  Ro- 
ius  mentioned  the  price,  but  the  inquisitor 
Fering  but  half  the  sum,  he  replied,  "  1  would 
ther  break  it  to  pieces  than  take  such  a 
ifle."    "  Break  it  to  pieces  !"  said  the  inqui- 
:or,  "  Break  it  to  pieces  if  you  dare!"  Ro- 
ius  provoked  at  the  threat,  look  up  a  chissel 
id  cut  olT  the  nose  of  the  image.  Thecaiho- 
;  inquisitor  had  him  apprehended  ;  in  vain  he 
eaded  that  it  was  his  own  proptrty, — thai  if 
was  not  proper  to  do  with  his  own  as  he 
lose,  it  was  improper  for  the  inquisiior  to 
rgain  for  the  image  in  the  wav  of  trade, 
oihing  however,  availed  him;  his  fate  was 
cided  ;  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  for 
tting  off  a  piece  of  a  block  of  wood,  his  own 
operty,  over  which  neither  the  Pope  nor  any 
his  emissaries  had  any  right  of  control. 
Fox  gives  us  also  an  account  of  a  bookseller 
io  was  burnt  at  Avignon,  in  France,  at  the 
stigation  of  the  bishop  of  Aix,  for  selling 
bles  in  the  French  language,  two  of  them 
ing  suspended  from  his  neck  while  he  suffer- 
in  the  flames.    They  appeared  to  imagine 
at  they  had  the  right  not  only  to  burn  the 
operty  of  this  man,  but  his  body  also.  This 
shop  with  some  of  his  priests,  being  at  Avig- 
n,  was  one  day  walking  the  streets  with 
me  courtiers,  and  seeing  a  man  who  had 
scene  pictures  to  sell,  they  bought  several, 
d  presented  them  to  some  women.  Observ- 
l  a  bookseller  having  bibles  on  his  stand, 
;  bishop  asked,  "  How  darest  thou  be  so 
Id  as  to  sell   French  merchandize  in  this 
•vn?"    He  replied,  "My  lord,  do  you  not 
nk  that  bibles  are  as  good  as  these  pictures 
lich  you  have  bought  for  the  ladies'?"  En- 
^ed  at  the  sarcastic  reply,  the  bishop  ex- 
imed,  "  I'll  renounce  my  place  in  paradise, 
this  fellow  is  not.  one  of  the  Waldenses. 
ke  him  away,  take  him  away,  take  him 
ay  to  prison."    These  expressions  caused 
n  to  be  terribly  used  by  the  rabble;  and  the 
*t  day  he  was  brought  before  the  judge, 
io,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop,  con- 
nned  him  to  the  flames.    Would  Pope  Pius 
ve  condemned  those  priests  for  burning  a 
risiian  brother  and  his  bibles,  to  as  severe 
niliy  as  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  at  hard 
tour  7 


For  "  The  Friend." 

MOUNT  SINAI  AND  MOUNT  ZION. 

Earth  trembled  in  unconscious  dread, — 

The  gushing  streams  in  Tear  grew  dry, — 
The  lolly  mountains  bowed  their  head, — 
•  As  God, — the  God  of  Hosts  passed  by  ! 

The  dark  clouds  heavy  with  the  storm, 

Round  Sinai's  crags  were  spread  abroad, — 

Shrouding  the  uncreated  form 
And  awful  majesty  of  God  ! 

There  was  no  shape,  no  image  shown, 
When  thus  in  solemn  pomp  he  came, — 

And  made  to  trembling  Israel  known 
His  glorious  might, — his  awful  name  ! 

That  Name,  though  filling  heaven  with  love, 
Would  yet  have  filled  the  earth  with  fear, — 

If  Mercy  had  not  from  above, 

The  promises  of  God  brought  near. 

When  first  the  evil  one  obtained 

A  place  Earth's  paradise  within, 
Then  God  with  matchless  love  ordained, 

In  Christ,  an  antidote  for  sin. 

Christ  came  not  in  that  glory  crowned, — 
Which  with  the  Father  was  his  right, 

Before  he  fixed  creation's  bound, — 
Or  framed  the  worlds  as  stars  of  light. 

He  came  not  borne  on  angel  wing, 

A  transient  visiter  on  earth  ; 
He  claimed  no  homage  as  its  king, — 

He  sought  no  glory  in  his  birth  ; — 

He  came  to  save  whom  sin  had  taught 

Rebellion  to  his  Father's  cause  ; 
Who  on  their  guilty  souls  had  brought, 

The  judgment  of  his  righteous  laws. 

For  God  so  loved  us,  yet  in  sin, 

That  his  dear  Son  for  us  was  given, 

That  all  through  him  might  freely  win 
Eternal  life  and  peace  in  heaven. 

Consummate  love  !  consummate  grace  ! 

Of  him  who  sent, — of  him  who  came  1 
In  Christ  we  see  the  Father's  face, — 

In  Christ  we  learn  the  Father's  name. 

And  in  his  precious  blood  we  find, 

If  by  his  power  baptized  therein, 
Free  grace,  with  humble  faith  combined, 

Redeeming  from  the  power  of  sin. 

Jesus  has  rent  the  veil  away, 

That  hid  our  Maker  from  our  sight ; — 
No  more  shall  clouds  obstruct  his  ray, 

Nor  Sinai  tremble  in  affright. 

No  more  shall  shrinking  nature  shake, 
In  dread  of  Him  who  reigns  above; 

The  mount  of  Fear,  for  Jesns's  sake, 
Becomes  for  us  a  mount  of  Love  ! 

M.  D. 


For  "The  Friend." 

True  Nobility  and  Disinterestedness  in  a  Negro 
Slave. 

The  annexed  stalement,  taken  from  a  late 
paper,  is  offered  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend." 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  can  hardly  be  doubled, 
that  the  dying  request  of  I  lie  master,  has  been 
complied  with  by  his  relatives. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  records  the 
following  trait  of  beautiful  fidelity  and  honesty  : 

By  a  sailing  vessel  from  Vera  Cruz,  which 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  Saturday  last, 
came  the  negro  man  Marshall — a  quiet,  mo- 
dest, unassuming  person — on  his  way  home 


from  California.  He  went  out  with  his  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Runnels,  of  Claiborne  parish,  in  this 
Stale,  who  was  taken  sick  last  winter  at  the 
mines,  near  the  foot  of  the  Nevada  mountains, 
and  after  a  long  and  severe  illness  died.  Mar- 
shall took  the  utmost  care  of  his  master,  was 
his  faithful  companion,  nurse,  and  friend,  and 
watched  by  him  unceasingly  until  he  breathed 
his  last.  There  was  nothing  left  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses  and  doctors'  bills.  Marshall 
set  to  work  and  laboured  hard  until  he  man- 
aged to  scrape  together  enough  to  settle  ihese 
debts,  (eight  hundred  dollars) — debts  which 
nothing  but  an  admirable  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  his  master's  memory,  an  exquisiie  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  aflection,  compelled  him  to 
pay.  How  few  white  men,  for  near  and  dear 
relatives,  would  have  done  as  much  ?  He  ga- 
thered together  his  master's  clothes  and  other 
personal  effects,  and,  with  about  one  thousand 
dollars  that  he  had  made,  started  home  to  his 
master's  family,  notwithstanding  his  know- 
ledge that  he  was  free  in  California,  and  the 
many  inducements  held  out  to  him  to  remain 
there.  He  took  the  cheapest  and  most  danger- 
ous route  back,  going  in  a  sailing  vessel  to 
Acapulco,  and  crossing  Mexico  on  horseback 
from  the  former  city  to  Vera  Cruz — a  very 
dangerous  route.  The  American  Consuls  at 
both  places  took  so  much  interest  in  him  as  to 
give  him  letters  of  recommendaiion,  and  to 
request  of  him  to  let  them  hear  of  him.  He 
brought  to  this  city  several  letters  to  persons 
living  here  or  in  the  country,  and  which  con- 
tained gold  dust.  The  letters  were  somewhat 
soiled  and  frayed,  but  were  perfectly  intact. 
His  expenses  home  were  heavy,  owing  io  un- 
avoidable delay  on  the  route.  The  faithful 
negro  started  home  last  evening  on  a  Red  river 
boat.  He  had  letters  from  various  persons  in 
California  to  gentlemen  of  this  city,  recom- 
mending him,  in  the  warmest  terms,  to  their 
notice  and  protection  which  were  instantly 
accorded.  Mr.  Farquhar,  an  iniimate  friend 
of  his  master,  has  written  from  California  to 
Mr.  Runnel's  family,  stating  that  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman's  last  request  was,  that  his 
faithful  servant  should  be  emancipated  and 
provided  for  by  them  as  soon  as  he  reached 
his  home  in  Louisiana.  In  ancient  days  the 
story  of  this  honest  and  pure-hearied  slave 
would  have  been  written  in  letters  of  gold  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  rare  trait  in  the 
bright  side  of. human  nature.  We  can  only 
tell  the  simple  and  affecting  story  as  it  was 
told  us  ;  it  deserves  and  will  receive  universal 
attention  and  commendation. 


Effects  of  the  Absence  of  Sun  and  Air. — 
Dr.  Moore,  the  eloquent  and  amiable  author 
of "  The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind,"  says — "A  tadpole,  confined  in  dark- 
ness, would  never  become  a  fiog,  and  an  in- 
fant being  deprived  of  heaven's  free  light,  will 
only  grow  into  a  shapeless  idiot,  instead  of  a 
beauteous  and  reasonable  being.  Hence,  in 
in  the  deep,  dark  gorges  and  ravines  of  the 
Swiss  Valais,  where  the  direct  sunshine  never 
reaches,  the  hideous  prevalence  of  idiocy 
startles  the  traveller.  It  is  a  strange,  melan- 
choly idiocy.    Many  citizens  are  incapable  of 
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any  articulate  speech  ;  some  are  deaf,  some 
are  blind,  some  labour  under  all  these  priva- 
tions, and  all  are  misshaped  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  body.  I  believe  there  is,  in  all 
places,  a  marked  difference  in  the  healthiness 
of  houses,  according  to  their  aspect  with  re- 
gard to  the  sun,  and  that  those  are  decidedly 
the  healthiest,  cceteris  paribus,  in  which  all 
the  rooms  are,  during  some  part  of  the  day, 
fully  exposed  to  direct  light.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  epidemics  attack  inhabitants 
on  the  shady  side  of  a  street,  and  totally  ex- 
cept those  of  the  other  side;  and  even  in  ende- 
mics, such  as  ague,  the  morbid  influence  is 
often  thus  partial  in  its  action." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends  in  Norway. 

(Concluded  from  page  175.) 

Beside  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  last 
number,  whose  minds  had  been  awakened  to 
deep  religious  concern,  there  were  others  in 
different  places  who,  though  deprived  of  many 
outward  advantages,  and  with  but  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were 
brought,  under  the  immediate  teachings  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  to  an  acknowledgment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Truth.  Some  of  these 
were  received  into  membership  after  giving 
full  proof  of  their  steadfast  attachment  to  the 
testimonies  and  principles  of  the  Society,  and 
others  continued  to  be  regular  attenders  of 
their  meetings,  and  appeared  also  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  like  union.  At  several  different 
and  distant  places  a  few,  comparable  to  the 
two  or  the  three,  were  concerned  to  meet  toge- 
ther in  silence  after  the  manner  of  Friends, 
and  in  some  instances  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  their  numbers.  Beside  Slav- 
anger,  there  were  at  Dusevigan  and  Hou- 
ostad,  seven  members  with  six  children,  and 
four  attenders ;  at  Hunmaug  Island,  seven 
members  and  twelve  other  attenders  of  meet- 
ing; tit  Strandsogn,  four  members  and  two 
attenders  ;  at  Sjoldsogn,  four  members  with 
six  children,  and  seven  attenders;  at  Nars- 
trand,  two  attenders ;  and  at  Etne,  three 
attenders  and  two  children.  There  were  also 
Friends  at  Buken,  about  21  miles  from  Stav- 
anger,  at  Bergen  and  Tysvetsogn. 

Some  of  those  who  w  ere  not  in  membership 
suffered  considerably,  because  of  their  testi- 
mony against  war,  a  hireling  ministry,  and 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  man's  invention. 
For  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  king  and 
Storthing,  granting  liberty  of  conscience,  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  were  in  many  places 
persecuting  magistrates  and  priests  who  evaded 
it,  and  under  various  pretences  found  means 
to  oppress  the  professors  with  Friends.  Seve- 
ral of  these,  as  lately  as  the  year  1848,  suffer- 
ed heavy  distraints,  some  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  school  tax  for  the  support  of  seminaries 
where  forms  and  ceremonies  were  practised  or 
inculcated,  others  for  not  allowing  their  chil- 
dren to  be  sprinkled  by  the  priest,  one  for  not 
taking  an  oath,  and  others  for  refusing  to  take 
up  arms. 

Among  the  latter  were  two  young  men  not 
much  acquainted  with  Friends,  whose  minds 


had  been  so  fully  convinced  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  war  for  a  Christian,  that  when  requir- 
ed to  enter  on  board  one  of  the  king's  ships  of 
war,  they  could  not  consent,  and  were  conse- 
quently imprisoned.  One  of  them  named 
Soren  Olsen  was  taken  on  board  a  ship  at 
Stavanger,  where  he  was  severely  treated,  but 
not  being  able  to  shake  his  constancy,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  at  Fredericksvern. 
Friends  obtained  a  parting  opportunity  with 
him,  which  was  a  tendering  time.  He  was 
about  22  years  of  age,  and  had  received 
scarcely  any  school  learning,  but  the  Lord 
had  for  some  time  been  at  work  in  his  heart 
by  the  operations  of  his  blessed  Spirit,  open- 
ing his  understanding  to  see  into  the  mysteries 
of  salvation,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  During  his  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of 
the  Friends  at  Stavanger,  viz.  : 

"Fredericksvern,  Sixth  mo.  29th,  1848. 
"  In  a  tender  and  living  love,  I  think  of  you, 
Friends,  and  always  remember  you.  We 
arrived  at  Korten  on  the  14th  inst.  ;  and  when 
I,  for  conscience  sake,  refused  to  work  in  any 
thing  appertaining  to  war,  I  was  put  in  prison 
after  being  subjected  to  many  examinations, 
and  expected  to  have  been  beaten.  On  the 
18th,  I  was  removed  to  this  place,  and  have 
been  again  examined,  and  am  expecting  some 
further  punishment.  I  will  therefore  be  pa- 
tient, though  1  often  feel  something  that  is  evil 
passing  in  my  mind,  and  am  scarcely  able  to 
be  as  watchful  as  I  ought.  I  have  nothing  to 
glory  in  but  weakness  and  infirmities  :  the 
Lord  is  my  confidence  and  my  comfort  in  tri- 
bulation." 

Seventh  month  2nd.  He  writes  that  he  is 
still  confined  in  the  same  prison,  and  has  been 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  three  days,  which  is 
considered  capital  punishment ;  but  that  the 
case  was  about  to  be  laid  before  Oscar,  the 
king,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  mitigated.  "I 
often  feel  that  impatience  is  ready  to  break  in 
upon  me  ;  but  the  Lord  be  praised,  who,  up  to» 
this  time,  has  preserved  me,  and  I  do  feel  it 
an  excellent  thing,  when  the  distress  of  my 
heart  is  made  to  burst  forth  before  the  Lord. 

"  I  salute  you  all,  dear  Friends,  in  love, 
&c,  Soren  Olsen." 

On  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1848,  So- 
ren  Olsen  was  discharged,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  his  family,  after  twenty  weeks'  im- 
prisonment, during  the  last  ten  days  of  which 
he  was  kept  on  bread  and  water  only.  His 
prison  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  and  his 
diet  at  all  times  scanty  and  poor ;  but  he  bore 
up  with  cheerful  resignation,  and  on  his  return 
looked  both  healthy  and  happy,  evincing  the 
serenity  and  quietude  of  a  peaceful  mind. 

Thorbjorn  Thorsen  Haggem,  the  other  suf- 
ferer, was  also  released  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment.   He  was  about  22  years  of  age. 

About  this  time  E;  E.  Tasted  and  E.  Dahl 
received  a  letter  from  Roisiland,  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Stavanger,  informing  them 
that  the  work  of  the  Lord  had  begun  to  appear 
there,  and  that  a  number  of  individnals  who 
had  been  in  bondage  to  the  world's  ways  and 
superstitions,  were  in  some  measure  brought 
into  the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.   In  their  letter,  these  individuals 


say,  "  We  pray  the  Lord  that  He  will  accoi 
plish  that  work  which  Himself  has  begun 
us.  And  though  we  are  young  and  wet 
and  are  many  times  assaulted  by  enemies,  be 
from  without  and  within,  yet  we  have  expe 
enced  the  Lord's  saving  hand  to  be  stretch 
out  for  our  help,  when  we  thought  all  w 
going  to  be  ruined  ;  but  we  have  learned  Ir 
there  can  be  no  counsel  given,  better  than 
wait  patiently  for  the  Lord's  helping  hour, 
is  our  desire  to  submit  to  Him  in  all  thinj 
as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  bright  hours, 
we  have,  to  our  own  admiration,  experienc 
that  by  those  means,  we  become  more  pu 
fied." 

This  fresh  breaking  forth  of  the  precio 
Truth  as  in  a  dark  corner,  was  an  encouraj 
ment  to  the  little  company  at  Stavanger,  a 
their  annual  meeting  that  year  was  a  seas 
of  solemnity  and  renewal  of  strength.  It  w 
well  attended  by  the  members  from  most  plac 
in  Norway,  and  they  were  comforted  in  I 
holding  an  increase  and  growth  among  thei 

This  is  the  latest  intelligence  which  we  ha 
respecting  them.    In  reviewing  the  progre 
of  this  work,  we  have  much  cause  to  rejoi 
with  trembling,  and  to  say  in  humble  admii 
tion,  "  What  hath  God  wrought"  by  the  imrr 
diate  teachings  of  his  own  Spirit,  which  c 
blessed  Saviour  promised  should  lead  his  f 
lowers  into  all  truth.    A  few  illiterate  me 
prisoneis  of  war  on  board  a  prison  ship,  e 
during  a  long  and  hard  captivity  in  a  forei; 
land,  are  powerfully  visited  by  the  light 
Christ  Jesus  shining  in  their  souls,  and  brous 
earnestly  to  seek  repentance  for  their  pf 
sins  and  amendment  of  life  ;  that  so  they  mig 
experience  peace  with  God.    Without  any 
strumental  means,  and  with  scarcely  any  kno 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  owing  to  t 
scarcity  of  the  Bible  in  their  native  land,  th< 
were  gradually  led  forward  in  the  work 
salvation  by  Christ  Jesus  himself,  made  wis 
than  all   the  letter-learned   teachers ;  bei 
given  to  see  into  the  purity  and  spirituality 
the  Gospel,  and  the  nature  of  those  teslirr 
nies  which  the  Society  of  Friends  have  be 
called  to  uphold,  even  before  they  knew  thi 
was  such  a  people.    Sitting  down  in  siler 
to  wait  on  the  Lord,  amid  the  jeers  and  sec 
of  the  irreligious  and  profane,  and  sometin 
with  persecution  for  their  steadfastness,  th 
were  favoured  to  experience  the  promise 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  two  or  the  three  t, 
meet  in  his  name,  fulfilled  to  their  joy  and  c< 
solation,  and  to  know  their  strength  renew 
Amid  many  trials  and  much  persecution,  i 
with  considerable  fluctuation  at  different  tin 
there  were  those  who  still  stood  faithful  to 
Lord  and  his  testimony,  and  are  preserver, 
the  present  lime  as  a  little  seed  in  ihe  mids 
a  sterile  soil,  which  in  due  season  has  brou 
forth  fruit  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
grace  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  i 
his  marvellous  light.    It  furnishes  a  clear  t 
convincing  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  as  v 
as  the  universality  of  the  light  of  Christ  Jes 
and  that  even  in  the  dark  places  of  the  eai 
it  still  shines  in  the  hearts  of  the  childrer 
men,  showing  them  the  way  to  the  kingd 
of  heaven,  and  as  they  follow  it  in  faith  i 
obedience,  leads  them  gently  forward  u 
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ki  only  ihe  salvation  of  their  own  souls  is 
rough!  out,  but  they  are  made  as  lights  in 
e  world,  and  oihers  seeing  their  good  works 
e  induced  also  to  glorify  their  Father  who  is 
heaven. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

(Continued  from  page  167.) 
Tn  the  Fourth  month,  1849,  the  two  Secre- 
ries  of  the  Peace  Congress  Committee  pro- 
?ded  to  Paris,  in  order  to  make  the  needful 
reparations  for  holding  a  second  Congress  in 
»t  city  in  the  Eighth  month  following.  In- 
views  on  the  subject  were  had  with  Lamar- 
e,  Victor  Hugo,  E.  de  Girardin,  the  Abbe 
^guerry,  and  many  oilier  leading  characters 
France,  who  cordially  united  with  the  pro- 
sed movement,  and  ihroughout  proved  able 
adjutors  in  the  work. 

"On  the  5th  of  July  the  secretaries  again 
paired  to  Paris,  and  in  conceit  with  ihe 
3mbers  of  the  Paris  committee,  entered  vigo- 
usly  upon  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
epare  for  the  Congress.  Interviews  were 
ught  and  obtained  with  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
3  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Du- 
ire,  the  Minister  of  ihe  Interior.  They  were 
ly  informed  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
i  proposed  Congress,  of  which  they  very 
<rmly  expressed  their  approval,  and  pro- 
sed to  render  every  facility  that  the  Govern- 
•nt  could  afford,  to  enable  the  friends  of 
ice  to  carry  out  the  intended  demonstration, 
i  official  letter  of  authorization  on  the  part 
the  French  Government  was  received  from 

Minister  of  the  Interior." 
Dn  the  22d  of  Eighth  month,  the  delegates 
t,  and  the  Congress  was  organized  by  elect? 
;  Victor  Hugo,  member  of  the  French  Na- 
3al  Assembly,  President ;  the  Abbe  De- 
;rry,  cure  of  the  Madeleine,  Richard  Cobden, 
P.,  Charles  Durkee,  member  of  the  Ame- 
m  Congress  and  others,  Vice-Presidents, 
ers  speeches  were  made  and  essays  read, 
>n  various  branches  of  the  subject  under 
;ussion,  but  so  clear  and  practical  a  view 
he  question  in  its  different  bearings  is  taken 
t  paper  on  International  Arbitration,  by  B. 
adwin,  of  Bradford,  England,  that  an  ex- 
it therefrom  will  be  here  introduced. 
'  That  the  adjustment  of  national  differences 
his  peaceful  way,  on  the  principle  of  what 
jst  and  right,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all 
risks  and  sacrifices  of  war,  it  would  be  a 
;te  of  words  to  attempt  to  prove  ;  the  only 
sonableground  of  inquiry  is,  Is  it  practicable? 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  strongly  favourable  pre- 
iption,  that  this  mode  of  settling  differences 
been  so  often  successfully  adopted  in  pri- 
:  I i fe ;  and  that  the  employment  of  it,  or 
approximation  to  it,  in  international  dis- 
ss, has,  in  several  recent  instances,  been  so 
Jucive  to  the  peace  of  the  world  ?  And 
t  war  might  not  have  been  prevented  in 
way  ?    One  of  the  most  prominent  states- 
in  Europe  recently  and  publicly  declared, 
'on  looking  at  all  the  wars  which  had 
i  carried  on  during  the  last  century,  and 
nining  into  the  causes  of  them,  he  did  not 
one  of  those  wars,  in  which,  if  there  had 


been  proper  temper  between  the  parties,  the 
questions  in  dispute  might  not  have  been  set- 
tled without  recourse  to  arms.' 

"That  there  aie  difficulties  in  the  adoption 
of  any  plan  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  war, 
must  be  admitted.  How  could  it  be  Otherwise, 
since  the  practice  has  been  so  general — since, 
like  a  garnished  sepulchre,  its  horrid  realities 
have  been  covered  with  so  much  visible  orna- 
ment and  splendour — since  poets,  orators,  his- 
torians and  statesmen,  have  contributed  to 
surround  the  destructive  fiend  with  a  halo  of 
glory,  which  has  attracted  the  ardent,  the  am- 
bitious, and  the  aspiring,  to  seek  fame  and  for- 
tune in  its  train, — and  since  so  many  in  vari- 
ous ways  are  interested  in  its  continuance? 
Piui  still,  it  is  of  such  ineffible  importance  to 
the  interests  of  humanity,  that  the  tremendous 
mischiefs  of  war  should  be  avoided,  that  no 
plan  which  gives  a  fair  promise  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end  should  be  pronounced  impractica- 
ble, unless  attended  with  difficulties  in  them- 
selves essentially  and  necessarily  insurmount- 
able. And  this  few,  we  imagine,  would  venture 
to  affirm  respecting  international  arbitration. 

"  No  insuperable  difficulty  would  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  for 
llje  office  of  arbitrators.  Sovereigns  of  the 
greatest  power,  and  statesmen  of  the  highest 
rank,  would  not,  we  imagine,  deem  a  trust  so 
honourable  beneath  their  attention.  But  mon- 
archs,  or  the  chief  ministers  of  state,  may  not, 
perhaps,  on  some  accounts,  be  deemed  the 
most  eligible.  They  may,  from  their  official 
Nation,  from  being  bound  to  a  certain  line  of 
politics,  from  reasons  of  state,  be  thought  less 
free  than  private  individuals  from  such  previ- 
ous bias  as  might  interfere  with  a  completely 
impartial  decision.  But  are  there  not  men  to 
be  found  in  every  station,  not  only  of  acknow- 
ledged competency  to  understand  the  merits  of 
any  question  of  dispute  which  might  arise,  but 
who  are  also  so  generally  known  and  esteem- 
ed for  their  high  honour,  their  sense  of  justice, 
and  their  unimpeachable  integrity,  that  not  the 
least  apprehension  need  be  entertained. in  leav- 
ing to  their  decision  affairs  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment?  And,  admitting  their  liability  to  mis- 
take,— which  must  be  the  case  in  a  far  higher 
degree  with  the  interested  and  excited  dispu- 
tants themselves, — it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  mistake,  which,  after  mature 
deliberation,  judicious  and  honourable  men 
may  make,  the  mischievous  results  of  which 
could  be  compared  with  the  consequences  of 
a  war. 

"  As  to  the  number  of  such  umpires — the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  chosen  —  whe- 
ther they  should  constitute  a  board  of  appeal 
for  a  given  time,  or  whether  the  choice  should 
be  only  pro  tempore,  as  occasions  might  arise, 
— these,  with  many  other  questions  of  mere 
arrangement,  might  well  be  left  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  contracting  powers.  If  the 
principle  were  fully  recognized,  the  details 
would  present  no  serious  difficulty. 

"The  objection  on  which  the  greatest  stress 
is  sometimes  laid,  is  the  impracticability  of 
enforcing  the  decision  of  an  international  arbi- 
tration. But  is  not  the  impracticability  more 
imaginary  than  real  ?  Nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  have  a  character  to  maintain,  and 


with  its  due  maintenance  is  connected,  not 
only  the  national  honour,  but  also  the  national 
interests.  Among  all  civilized  nations,  such 
are  the  reciprocal  relations  and  the  mutual 
intercourse,  that  every  state  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dependent  on  oihers.  What  nation 
can  afford  to  lose  its  character  for  good  faith 
and  fair  dealing?  The  anxiety  of  every  gov- 
ernment to  sustain  its  honour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world,  is  apparent  from  the  la- 
boured manifestoes  which  are  drawn  up  and 
circulated  when  it  is  about  to  enter  on  war,  or 
to  do  anything  which  may  be  deemed  contrary 
to  existing  treaties,  or  the  general  usage  of 
States.  And  if  a  regard  lor  integrity  were 
insufficient  of  itself  to  prevent  a  breach  of  faith, 
is  not  the  known  dependence  of  a  nation's  in- 
terests on  the  maintenance  of  an  honourable 
character  an  additional  guarantee  ?  And  does 
not  this  constitute  the  great  security  which 
nations  have  for  all  their  treaties?  What  rea- 
son is  there  to  suppose,  that  while  the  binding 
nature  of  all  other  engagements  is  practically 
acknowledged,  the  solemn  contracts  of  an  arbi- 
tration would  be  disregarded  ? 

"  It  has  been  objected,  that  cases  may  occur, 
in  which  the  national  honour  may  be  palpably 
injured,  or  the  vital  interests  of  a  Stale  so 
deeply  affected,  that  to  submit  to  arbitration 
would  be  a  degrading  and  dangerous  conces- 
sion. We  reply,  first,  that  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous admission,  that  on  a  provocation 
received,  it  is  right  for  a  State  to  plunge  at 
once  into  war,  without  any  effort  to  prevent  so 
dire  a  calamity.  And  the  objection  would 
apply  with  nearly  or  quite  as  much  force  to 
negotiation  of  any  kind  after  the  affront  re- 
ceived. Secondly,  such  a  procedure  as  that 
which  the  objection  supposes,  could  not  with 
safety  be  adopted  by  any  but  a  State  quite 
equal  in  power  to  that  of  the  aggressor.  What 
could  be  expected  from  rushing  into  an  unequal 
contest,  but  an  aggravation  of  the  wrong  al- 
ready received  ?  And  even  in  the  case  of  an 
equality  of  power,  such  are  the  contingencies 
of  warfare,  that  the  probability  is  not  small, 
that  by  staking  the  issue  on  a  trial  of  strength, 
the  slate  so  jealous  of  its  honour  as  to  disdain 
an  arbitration,  might,  after  a  ruinous  contest, 
be  compelled  to  abandon  all  its  high  preten- 
sions, and  to  submit  to  the  most  mortifying 
terms  of  peace.  But,  thirdly,  take  the  strong- 
est case  of  this  kind  :  a  State  of  power  and 
resources  such  as  would  secure  it  from  the 
probability  of  ultimate  defeat,  whatever  force 
were  brought  against  it,  has  received  the  pro- 
vocation ;  would  there  be  either  danger  or 
dishonour  in  having  recourse  to  arbitration  in- 
stead of  war  ?  If  the  wrong  be  so  great  and 
flagrant,  and  the  offended  State  have  right  so 
clearly  on  its  side,  what  need  is  there  to  fear 
the  honest  judgment  of  wise  and  friendly  um- 
pires? And  instead  of  suffering  in  the  esti- 
mation of  other  nations  from  this  dignified 
moderation,  would  not  the  character  of  such  a 
State  for  justice  and  magnanimity  be  more 
fully  established  ?  And  thus,  while  the  na- 
tion might  be  saved,  by  the  calm  and  delibe- 
rate judgment  of  an  arbitration,  from  rushing 
into  a  war,  which,  in  its  cooler  moments,  it 
might  deplore,  its  moral  power  would  be  in- 
creased,  its  influence  throughout  the  civilized 
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world  strengthened,  and  consequently,  its  in- 
terests would  be  promoted. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
that  a  great  number  of  States  would  at  once 
become  pledged  to  this  pacific  mode  of  settling 
their  differences;  but  if  a  few — if  only  two  of 
the  leading  powers  were  to  form  an  engage- 
ment of  this  kind,  is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  the  advantages,  so  numerous  and  import- 
ant as  they  necessarily  must  be  to  the  nations 
which  had  entered  into  such  a  compact,  would 
be  so  apparent,  that  the  example  would  soon 
be  followed,  and  that,  at  length,  war  would  be 
universally  execrated  as  a  monstrous  and  cruel 
barbarism?  All  honour  to  that  State  which 
shall  lay  the  first  stone  in  this  temple  of  Peace  ; 
which,  by  a  frank  and  cordial  overture  to 
other  powers,  shall  take  the  initiative  in  sub- 
stituting arbitration  for  war!  A  crown  of 
glory,  more  radiant  and  imperishable  than 
ever  graced  a  conqueror's  brow,  awaits  her; 
and  unborn  generations  shall  bless  her  me- 
mory ! 

"  The  sum  of  our  argument  is  this.  Dis- 
putes among  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
will  arise,  in  every  case  of  dispute,  ihere  is 
a  truth,  a  right,  somewhere.  Brute  force  can- 
not discover  where  this  truth  or  right  lies ; 
deliberation  may.  Parties  immediately  inter- 
ested cannot  always  settle  their  own  differ- 
ences. A  reference  of  the  disputed  point  to 
the  decision  of  able  and  upright  men,  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  likely  means  of  coming  to  a 
correct  judgment.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  nations  should  not  adopt  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  No  insurmountable  difficulty  ex- 
ists. All  that  is  requisite  is,  that  governments 
should  be  sincerely  and  cordially  willing,  in 
this  rational  way,  to  prevent  future  wars." 

(To  be  continued.) 


White  Slavery. — Under  a  system  of  "  white 
slavery  in  London,"  a  dress-maker  occupies 
a  palace,  employs  in  it  fifty  women,  keeps 
them  at  work  during  fifteen  or  twenty  hours 
of  each  day,  crowds  a  dozen  into  one  sleeping, 
and  the  whole  into  one  working  apartment, 
feeds  them  well  or  ill  at  her  discretion,  pays 
wages  totally  insufficient  for  any  future  pro- 
vision, and  makes  a  fortune  in  a  few  years 
from  the  profits  of  their  labour. — Late  Pa. 
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SECOND  MONTH  22,  1851. 


THE  ATLANTIC  SAFE. 

For  the  information  of  our  distant  friends, 
we  deem  it  right  to  state,  that  this  steamship, 
Captain  West,  commander,  one  of  the  New 
York  line  to  Liverpool,  has  at  last  been  heard 
from.  It  was  positively  known  that  she  left 
Liverpool  for  New  York,  on  the  26th  of 
Twelfth  month  last ;  consequently  her  arrival 
might  be  expected  at  furthest,  on  the  15th  of 
the  following  month.  But  she  did  not  come; 
and  week  after  week  passed  away,  yet  no 
tidings  whatever  were  received  respecting  her, 
until  Seventh-day  evening,  the  15th  instant, 


when  the  extreme  anxiety,  which  had  almost 
universally  prevailed,  was  at  once  relieved,  to 
the  great  joy  of  thousands,  by  the  arrival  at 
New  York  of  the  steamship  Africa,  with  the 
gratifying  news,  that  the  missing  vessel,  with 
all  her  crew  and  passengers,  had  safely  arriv- 
ed at  Cork,  Ireland,  after  encountering  terrible 
weather,  and  scenes  which  at  times  must 
have  been  truly  perilous.  We  cannot  better 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  than  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing, being  part  of  a  letter  from  the  first 
officer  of  the  Atlantic,  dated  on  board  of  the 
Africa,  Feb.  13,  1651. 

"  The  Atlantic  left  Liverpool  on  the  28th 
December,  in  fine  steaming  condition,  and 
without  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  her 
officers  in  regard  to  the  voyage.  It  was  blow- 
ing  a  strong  gale  at  the  time  of  departure, 
from  VV.  S.  W.,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  land  her  pilot. 

"On  the  29th  Dec,  at  9  30,  p.  m.,  she 
passed  Cape  Clear,  and  fairly  commenced  her 
homeward  passage  by  plunging  at  once  into  a 
heavy  head  sea,  and  stemming  strong  westerly 
gales,  which  continued  without  intermission 
for  the  time  following  up  to  the  day  of  the 
accident.  On  the  6th  of  Jan.,  at  noon,  she 
was  in  lat.  46  12,  long.  41  W.,  it  blowing 
strong  gales  from  W.  N.  W.  At  6  30  p.m., 
the  engines  were  stopped,  as  it  was  at  first 
supposed  by  the  engineers  on  account  of  the 
breaking  of  the  eccentric  strap  to  the  star- 
board engine — and,  on  examination,  it  was 
determined  to  go  ahead  again,  working  that 
engine  by  hand  ;  but  another  revolution  of 
the  wheels  proved  that  the  accident  was  of 
a  much  more  serious  nature — the  main  shaft 
was  found  broken  completely  through,  (in  a 
diagonal  direction,)  the  bearing  of  the  star- 
board pillar  block,  and  the  additional  turn  after 
the  first  stoppage,  caused  one  part  of  the  shaft 
to  lap  over  the  other — thus  fracturing  both 
pillar  blocks,  and  rendering  the  engines  per- 
fectly useless. 

"  The  ship  was  at  once  hove  to  under  storm 
canvass,  the  wheels  lashed,  and  all  hands  em- 
ployed during  the  night,  and  for  the  following 
day,  in  sending  up  her  square  yards,  and 
stripping  her  wheels  of  the  floats — a  task  at 
once  difficult  and  dangerous  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  the  decks  covered  with  ice,  but  fortunately 
accomplished  without  accident.  On  the  7th 
and  8th  laying-to,  with  the  hope  of  an  abate- 
ment of  the  gale  and  a  change  of  wind,  as  the 
captain  and  all  hands  were  extremely  anxious 
to  reach  some  port  on  our  own  coast.  On  the 
9th,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  northwest,  and 
became  quite  moderate.  Immediately  made 
sail,  and  shaped  a  course  for  Halifax,  897 
miles  distant,  and  New  York  1,400. 

"This  weather  continued  until  meridian  of 
the  10th,  when  an  observation  placed  the  ship 
180  miles  south  and  70  miles  west  of  her  po- 
sition at  the  time  of  the  accident.  A  gale  now 
sprung  up  again  from  the  southwest,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  heave  the  ship  to;  for 
even  with  moderate  weather,  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  she  could  do  nothing  by  the  wind  un- 
der canvass.  At  8  a.  m.,  of  the  11th,  a  large 
ship  passed,  bound  to  the  eastward  ;  but  she 
either  did  not  see  or  took  no  notice  of  our  sig- 
nal of  distress.    At  10  p.m.  after  taking  an 


accurate  account  of  stores  on  board,  and  ( 
sidering  the  apparent  impossibility  of  read 
home  with  the  ship  in  her  disabled  condit 
the  captain  determined,  with  the  assent  of 
officers  and  passengers,  to  bear  up  for 
coast  of  Europe — which  was  accordingly  di 

"  From  this  time  to  the  twenty-second 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  We 
following  gales  and  high  seas,  and  the  i 
made  an  average  distance  of  150  miles 
day,  and  in  that  interval  ran  1400  miles. 
3  p.  m.  of  the  22d,  she  anchored  in  Cork  1 
bour,  which  fact  alone,  when  considering 
immense  size  of  the  ship,  her  small  sp 
light  canvass,  and  heavy  machinery,  is  s 
cient  to  prove  her  a  splendid  boat,  and  n 
add,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  reputa 
already  acquired  by  her  commander  for  ] 
dence  and  seamanship.    In  regard  to  the  ( 
duct  of  her  passengers  under  such  trying 
cumstances,  too  much  could  scarcely  be  s 

'■Suffice  it  that  they  bore  the  misfort 
with  becoming  fortitude  and  cheerfulness, 
testified,  on  leaving  her  at  Cork,  as  m 
sympathy  as  those  who  have  a  more  pen 
nent  interest  in  the  good  old  Atlantic.  ' 
Atlantic  had  on  board  550  Ions  of  freight, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  specie,  which 
Cambria  was  chartered  to  bring  over,  and  i 
bably  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  4th  inst.,  dii 
for  New  York.    Before  the  Africa  left, 
rangements  were  making  to  tow  the  Atlai 
to  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  being  rep; 
ed.    This  will  possibly  require  three  mont 
The  Africa  brings  her  mails  and  passen»ei 
R.  W.  Shdfeldt,  Chief  Offict 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  passens 
of  the  Atlantic  returned  in  the  Africa, 
that  the  Cambria  has  since  reached  New  Y 
with  the  freight  of  the  Atlantic. 
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An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the 
thematical  Department  of  Haverford  Scl 

Applications  may  be  made  to  either  oi 
undernamed. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Josiah  Tatum, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  i 
Alfred  Cope, 

Walnut  street  Wlia 
Charles  Yarnall, 

No.  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  Second  month,  1851. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Potts 
Pa.,  Sarah  Potts,  relict  of  the  late  Joseph  Po 
the  77th  year  of  her  age. 
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communications,  except  those  relating  immcdi- 
to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  paper,  should  be 
ssed  to  the  Editor. 


From  ike  Daily  News. 

African  Slave  Trade. 

•ial  Documents  from  the  American  Min- 
ister to  Brazil. 

lie  documents  communicated  by  the  Presi- 
to  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  December, 
lation  to  the  Traffic  of  Slaves  in  Brazil, 
r  the  American  Flag,  have  been  made 
c.  We  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  ori- 
)f  the  troubles  and  the  result  of  the  inves- 
ions  instituted  at  Rio  Janeiro.  The  infor- 
orj  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
irnment  Dy  Iht  American  Miniate*  at  Rio, 
Tod  ;  from  whose  statements  it  appears 
the  infamous  traffic  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
t  extent. 

ot  less  than  45,000  negroes  have  been 
rted  into  Brazil  within  the  last  year. 
3  or  less  of  every  cargo  are  murdered  on 
oyage,  and  the  survivors  are  too  often 

as  mere  beasts  of  burden.  By  far  the 
ter  portion  of  it  is  carried  on  in  vessels 

in  the  United  Stales,  and  under  the  flag 
it  country. 

he  American  Consul  at  Rio,  in  the  months 
lay  and  July,  1847,  took  sundry  deposi- 
clearly  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
irican  brig  Senator  proceeded  to  the  coast 
vlrica,  in  the  month  of  December,  1846, 
brought  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  a  large 

0  of  negroes.  The  depositions  represent 
3ne  of  cruelty  and  horror  indescribable. 

1  January,  1848,  the  American  barque 
rens  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  United 
3s.  On  the  27th  of  May,  in  the  same 
■,  the  United  States  vessel  Alleghany  ar- 
1  at  Rio,  to  be  used  in  making  seizures, 
re  there  was  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
y  on  the  Slave  trade,  under  our  flag.  On 
30th  of  September  following,  Mr.  Tod  re- 
mended  the  Government  to  recommend 
abolition  of  all  Irade,  in  American  vessels 
'een  Brazil  and  the  African  coast.  On 
24th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Tod 
ed  a  circular  addressed  to  the  American 
isuls  in  Brazil,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 


statistics  of  the  slave  trade,  as  connected  with 
American  vessels.  On  the  11th  of  January, 
1849,  after  measures  had  been  adopted  to 
stop  the  illegal  traffic,  Mr.  Tod  complained 
that  the  American  flag  was  still  used  by  the 
illegal  Ladcrs  in  human  flesh. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1850,  Mr.  Tod  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  fifty  thousand 
Africans  are  annually  imported  into  Brazil, 
and  sold  as  slaves  for  life.  One  half  of  this 
number  are  introduced  through  the  facilities 
directly  and  indirectly  afforded  by  the  Ame- 
rican flag. 

If  the  Brazilian  statutes  upon  the  subject 
were  faithfully  enforced,  says  Mr.  Tod,  the 
slave  trade  could  not  continue.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  those  clothed  with  their  adminis- 
tration and  execution,  with  some  honourable 
exceptions,  connive  at  the  traffic,  and  silently 
acquiesce  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  they  are 
sworn  to  uphold.  Whilst  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  many  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed statesmen  of  the  Empire  are  believed  to 
consider  the  slave  trade  as  inimical  to  the  true 
interests  of  their  country,  a  greater  number 
profess  to  be  honestly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
welfare  of  Brazil  demands  the  continuance  of 
the  trade  ;  and,  after  defending  the  traffic  on 
.he  ground  of  necessity,  mar.-  |  roreed  to  con- 
tend that  the  condition  of  the  African  is  melio- 
rated when  he  becomes  a  Brazilian  slave. 
However  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  sound 
political  economy,  and  of  enlightened  huma- 
nity, these  doctrines  may  be,  they  are  very 
generally  entertained  by  the  people  of  Brazil. 
When  to  these  impressions  is  added  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  Prince,  wielded  by  those 
who  reap  the  immediate  profits  of  the  traffic, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  few  who  labour  for 
its  suppression  have  very  embarrassing  obsta- 
cles to  contend  with. 

In  this  unequal  struggle  between  humanity 
and  patriotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  cupidity 
and  imaginary  self-interest  on  the  other,  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  flag  is  scarcely 
felt,  except  in  support  of  the  slave-dealer — the 
seizures  made  by  American  men-of-war  weigh- 
ing as  nothing  in  the  scale  with  the  facilities 
which  our  colours  afford  in  the  transportation 
to  Africa  of  slave  goods,  slave  crews,  and 
slave  vessels. 

Many  of  our  vessels  have  been  seized  and 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  trial,  on  a  charge 
of  participating  in  the  slave  traffic;  but  how 
seldom,  except  when  slaves  have  been  abso- 
lutely found  on  board,  has  a  condemnation 
taken  place.  Forfeitures  scarcely  furnish  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  Having  its  in- 
ception in  a  distant  land,  the  crime  remains 
unpunished,  because  a  conviction  is  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  a  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  an  intimate  familiarity 


with  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trade,  which 
are  alone  attainable  upon  the  spot  where  the 
offence  originated. 

Apart  from  the  odium  which  the  participa- 
tion of  our  flag  and  our  citizens  in  the  trade 
brings  upon  ojr  country,  it  not  '.infrequently 
happens  that  private  parties  in  the  United 
States  become  sufferers.  The  case  of  the 
barque  Herald,  is  an  instance  in  point.  Mas- 
ters and  mates  of  vessels  are  sometimes  seduc- 
ed into  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  their 
employers,  and  become  pirates,  in  the  hope  of 
suddenly  accumulating  fortunes.  Might  not  a 
repetition  of  outrages  similar  to  those  which 
mark  the  case  of  the  Herald,  seriously  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  the  countries? 

A  letter  addressed  by  Gorham  Parks,  late 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Rio,  to  Mr.  Tod,  gives  the 
following  important  facts: 

The  number  of  American  vessels  which, 
since  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  until  the  1st  of 
October,  1849,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  ninety-three.  Of  these 
vessels,  all  except  five  have  been  sold  or  deli- 
vered on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  have  been 
engaged  in  bringing  over  slaves,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  captured  with  the  slaves  on 
board.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  ascertain,  as  the  amount  of  oroperty  on 
which  duties  are  paid  at  the  custom-house  by 
no  means  indicates  the  true  amount  carried 
over.  They  were  all  of  them  loaded  with 
goods  with  which  to  purchase  slaves,  and  with 
provisions  and  water  for  their  support  on  their 
passage  over. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  which 
have  entered  from  the  coast,  during  the  same 
period,  has  been  fifty-one.  The  value  of  im- 
ports from  Africa,  excepting  slaves,  nothing. 
There  is  no  trade  between  either  the  west  or 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  Brazil  excepting  what 
is  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
slave  trade. 

The  English  cruisers  form  the  principal 
impediment  to  the  prosecution  of  this  traffic  ; 
and,  as  our  Government  does  not  permit  ves- 
sels carrying  our  flag  to  be  searched,  our  ves- 
sels are  preferred  to  most,  if  not  all  others,  by 
the  slave  traders,  as  offering  perfect  protection 
for  the  traffic  from  their  dreaded  enemy. 


New  York  Common  Schools. — The  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  shows  the  number  of 
Districts  in  the  State  to  be  11,697,  being  an 
increase  of  206  during  the  year.  The  aver- 
age period  during  which  the  schools  were 
taught  during  that  year,  was  eight  months. 
The  whole  number  of  children,  between  tin1 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  residing  In  tin- 
several  districts  of  tho  State,  on  the  31st  day 
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of  December,  1849,  wns  745,188;  and  the 
number  of  children  taught  during  the  preced- 
ing year  was  794,500,  being  an  excess  of 
50,312  over  the  number  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen,  and  16,191  over  the  whole 
number  taught  in  1348.  The  expenditures 
during  i he  year  in  ihe  11,173  districts,  report- 
ing, was  $ 1,332,296  for  teaching,  and  $98,- 
085  for  library  purposes.  The  whole  number 
of  volumes  in  the  several  school  disiricl  libra- 
ries of  the  Siale,  is  now  1,449,958,  being  an 
increase  of  40,790  volumes  during  the  year. 
There  are  in  the  State  63  schools  for  coloured 
children. 

The  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey. — The 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
in  New  Jersey,  just  made  to  the  Legislature, 
states  that  reports  have  been  received  from  170 
of  the  182  townships,  which  is  a  more  com- 
plete return  than  has  hitherto  been  had.  The 
amount  appropriated  to  School  Fund  is  $151,- 
940.02,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year  by  $32,588.63.  The  number  cf  childien 
residing  in  the  State  is  114,182,  and  of  these 
75,245  have  wholly,  or  in  part,  attended  school 
during  the  past  year,  which  is  a  larger  num- 
ber than  that  of  any  preceding  year  by  1\ 
per  cent.  The  Superintendent  recommends 
that  a  law  be  passed  authorizing  laying  of  a 
tax  in  township  meetings  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  School  Fund  ;  that  the  districts  be  au- 
thorized to  build  school  houses  ;  that  appropri- 
ations be  made  by  the  Sta  e  for  promoting  and 
supporting  Te'-ichers'  Associations,  and  that 
the  State  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  Edu- 
cational Journal,  which  shall  be  lurnished  to 
all  connected  with  schools.  The  report  highly 
compliments  the  town  superintendents  as  a 
body,  and  asserts  that  there  has  been  much 
improvement  made  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  that  the  people  are  highly  desirous  of 
Free  Schools. 


Public  Schools. — The  number  of  public 
schools  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  now 
amount  to  150,  with  727  teachers,  and  over 
450,000  scholars.  The  amount  of  expendi- 
ture during  the  past  school  year  was  more 
than  $223,000  ;  $188,325  alone  being  paid  to 
teachers.  By  comparing  the  number  of 
schools  with  the  number  of  teachers,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  for 
each  teacher  would  amount  to  62,  and  doubt- 
less in  some  of  the  schools,  the  teacher  has 
charge  of  a  larger  number.  The  Report  of 
the  Controllers  for  1849  and  '50  show,  that, 
during  the  last  eight  years,  1467  pupils  have 
graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  that  the 
large  majority  of  those  are  now  engaged  in 
mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits. 


Bibles. — At  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  estimated  there  were  but 
four  millions  of  Bibles  extant  in  the  world, 
though,  at  times,  this  country  had  a  popula- 
tion of  three  millions,  and  Great  Britain  of 
fifteen.  In  the  French  Revolution  it  is  said 
that  not  a  Bible  could  be  found  in  the  book- 
stores of  Paris,  and  their  sale  was  prohibited 


at  Rome.  Now  that  same  book  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  the 
world,  and  is  being  rapidly  scattered  every 
where.  The  American  Bible  Society,  since 
its  incorporation,  has  received,  in  donations, 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars,  has  issued  six 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament, 
and  has  made  translations  into  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  different  languages  and  dialects. 
The  Briti>h  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
done  far  more  than  this. — Presb. 


GoaVs  People  Known  to  Him. — Tamar 
may  disguise  herself,  and  walk  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed path,  so  as  Judah  may  not  know  her. 
Isaac,  through  the  dimness  of  his  sight,  may 
bless  Jacob  and  pass  Esau.  Tract  of  time 
may  make  Joseph  forget  or  be  forgotten  of 
his  brethren.  Solomon  may  doubt  to  whom 
of  right  the  child  belongeth ;  and  Christ 
may  come  to  his  own  and  not  be  received. 
But  the  Lord  knoweth  who  are  his,  and  his 
eye  is  always  over  them.  Time,  place,  speech 
or  apparel,  cannot  obscure  or  darken  his  eye 
or  ear.  He  can  discern  Daniel  in  the  den — 
Job,  though  never  so  much  changed,  on  the 
dunghill  ;  let  Jonah  be  lodged  in  the  whale's 
belly,  Peter  be  put  into  a  close  prison,  Laza- 
rus be  wrapped  in  rags,  or  Abel  rolled  in 
blood;  yet  can  he  call  them  by  name,  and 
send  his  angels  to  comfort  them.  Ignorance 
and  forgetlulness  may  cause  love  and  know- 
ledge to  be  estranged  in  the  creature,  but  the 
Lord  is  not  incident  to  either  ;  for  his  eye,  as 
his  essence,  is  everywhere  ;  he  knoweth  all 
things. — John  Barlow,  1616. 


hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  in  1850  the 
as  to  be  shown  by  the  census  now  takin 
probably  be  full  six  hundred  million: 
1800  the  domestic  expoits  amounted  to 
840,000;  in  1850  to  $130,946,912. 
exportation  of  cotton  alone  has  increaser 
$5,000,000  annually  to  $65,000,000  or 
000,000. 

Our  inland  lake  trade  has  increaser. 
an  amount  too  insignificant  to  be  estima 
the  enormous  value  of  $200,000  anr 
Our  foreign  marine  is  now  hardly  infe. 
extent  or  value  to  that  of  Great  Britaii 
we  are  now  gaining  faster  than  ever  ( 
gigantic  rival.  Fifty  years  ago,  scarce 
of  our  present  four  thousand  miles  of 
existed,  and  not  one  of  our  present  eight 
sand  miles  of  railroad,  or  one  of  our  p 
sixteen  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  was 
known  or  dreamed  of.  In  short,  und 
invigorating  influence  of  free  institutioi 
have  grown  great  and  strong,  with  a  1 
which  makes  tame  the  wildest  hopes 
founders  of  our  Government. 


Fishermen  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  pearl-fishers  of  the  Red  Sea  ar 
brated  for  the  extraordinary  depth  th< 
scend,  some  of  them  diving  repeater 
twenty-five  fathoms,  without  betrayin 
slightest  symptoms  of  inconvenience, 
years  since  a  vessel  sunk  amid  the  outer 
of  Jiddah,  in  nineteen  fathoms,  and  i 
pilot,  by  name  Serur,  visited  her  for  s 
successive  days,  remaining  each  time 
enough  under  water  to  saw  off  the  coppe 
which  projected  from  her  limbers.  Thi 
also  spent  much  lime  "  within  the  bov 
the  vasty  deep,"  diving  for  the  black 
All  his  sons  were  equally  expert  as  swi 
and  divers.1  None  of  the  divers  stand  in 
dread  of  the  sharks,  which  are  occasi 
very  numerous  and  voracious  amidst  the 
Merely  arming  themselves  with  a  knife, 
is  strung  by  a  loop  to  the  wrist,  they  p 
late  themselves  fearlessly  to  the  bottom. 

In  some  parts  seals  are  plentiful ;  an 
are  usually  caught  entangled  in  the  upp< 
of  the  reef.  In  order  to  discern  them  w 
this  situation,  a  man  is  stationed  at  the 
head,  with  his  feet  supported  by  a  pi 
wood  secured  between  two  ropes  that  a 
as  shrouds.  A  species,  called  by  the  s 
devil-fish,  and  turtle,  are  likewise  disc 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  latter,  which 
pert  diver  will  catch,  even  when  the  s 
is  aware  of  his  approach,  is  usually  s> 
by  casting  a  noose  over  his  head — the 
man  approaching  from  behind,  and  hoi 
by  one  of  the  side-fins,  while  he  is  placi 
ropes. 

It  is  sometimes  very  exciting  to  see  th 
ture  of  a  devil-fish.  On  one  occasion, 
pie  being  perceived  on  a  calm  day  swir 
round  the  vessel,  one  of  the  small  boa 
immediately  lowered,  and  a  harpoon  fix 
a  staff  six  feet  in  length,  with  several  fa 
of  rope  attached  to  it,  was  placed  in  het 
the  fisherman  grasped  in  his  hand,  holdi 
weapon  near  the  water,  as  he  stood  imm' 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat.    The  prey  allow 


Progress  of  the  United  States.  • 

The  New  York  Courier,  in  the  course  of 
an  elaborate  article  on  the  progress  of  the 
nations,  says  that  in  no  country  has  the  ad- 
vance been  so  great  as  in  our  own.  In  the 
year  1800,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  5,800,000;  it  is  now  23,500,000.  The 
number  of  States  then  composing  the  Union 
was  16  ;  it  is  now  31.  Our  territory  then 
was  1,000,000  square  miles  ;  it  is  now  3,200,- 
000.  All  of  our  present  domain  west  of  the 
Mississippi  then  belonged  to  France  and  Spain, 
and  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Florida 
was  owned  by  Spain,  and  Georgia  was  the 
only  State  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  West  of 
New  York,  there  were  no  States  but  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  these  had  spent  most  of 
their  feeble  energies  in  bloody  strife  with  a 
savage  foe.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  the  western  half  of  our  own  Slate,  were 
yet  but  hunting  grounds,  where  Indians  roam- 
ed unmolested. 

In  every  branch  of  industry  our  country 
has  made  an  advance  corresponding  to  that  in 
its  population.  Agriculture  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  enlargement  of 
our  bounds  of  civilization ;  and  we  now  not 
only  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  teeming 
millions,  but  have  an  immense  surplus  to  ship 
to  foreign  lands.  In  1800  the  total  value  of 
all  kinds  of  manufactures  and  products  of  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  hardly  exceeded  a 
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to  approach  so  close,  that  the  latter  was 
d  over  iho  spot  where  the  fish  were  swim- 
.  at  i he  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  ;  and 
the  fisherman  sprung  out,  directing  the 
of  his  weapon  downwards,  and  pulling 
hole  weight  to  it,  to  add  force  to  t he  blow, 
erced  a  fish  through  and  through,  then 
eiing  himself  as  quick  as  possible,  he 
nbled  into  the  boat,  while  the  wounded 
alter  making  two  or  three  circuits,  darted 
1  a  straight  direction,  and  at  a  quicker 
The  boatman  had  nothing  to  do  bot  to 
1  ,;s  course,  and  manage  I  he  helm  accord- 
s' so  that  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
:  the  poor  fish  became  thoroughly  ex- 
ed,  and  it  was  conveyed  along-side.  Its 
is  nearly  circular,  measuring  at  the  wid- 
i rt  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  The 
is  considered  valuable,  and  an  oil  of  ex- 
it quality  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  their 


irious  Fact  in  Physiology. — The  Boston 
cal  Journal  states  the  following  very  curi- 
ae! in  physiology  : 

It  has  been  observed  that  persons  who 
!  lost  a  limb,  or  part  of  one,  are  at  times 

much  troubled  with  an  intolerable  ilch- 
or  sometimes  pain,  in  the  fingers  or  toes 
e  extremity  which  is  lost.    A  case  of  this 

lately  presented  itself  to  us  for  advice, 
h,  being  a  little  out  of  the  common  course, 
ave  thought  proper  to  give  to  our  readers. 
«ung  man  had  his  hand  amputated  just 
e  the  wrist,  on  account  of  having  it  shat- 
.  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.  This  happen- 
>me  two  years  since,  and  the  deficiency  is 
lied  by  a  wooden  hand. 
At  times  he  tells  us  that  he  has  the  most 
3rable  itching  between  these  wooden  fin- 
;  in  fact,  insupportable,  and  to  use  his 

words,  he  would  give  a  hundred  dollars 
he  chance  of  giving  them  a  scratching, 
ther  times  he  has  much  pain  where  the 
■rs  should  be,  and  he  can  only  obtain  re- 
by  altering  their  position.    When  free 

the  pain  or  itching,  he  can  discover  no 
.ence  between  that  hand  and  the  sound 
He  can  will  the  fingers  of  the  lost  hand 
;t,  and  they  seem  to  obey.  At  limes  the 
;  of  the  fingers  are  quite  numb  and  cold  ; 
g  partly  flexed,  he  feels  that  he  has  not 
lower  to  extend  them.  There  are  other 
tomena  connected  witfi^  this  case,  which, 

those  we  have  given,  would  be  very  diffi- 

to  account  for  on  physiological  princi- 


'ffects  of  Masking — Two  Children  Terri- 
to  Death. — About  three  weeks  since,  two 
Iren  belonging  to  a  man  named  Brown, 
lerly  a  waiter  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  Ex- 
th,  the  one  four  and  the  other  a  few  years 
r,  were  sent  by  their  mother,  who  keeps  a 
gle,  after  a  basket  of  clothes,  and  were 
on  the  way  by  some  boys,  one  of  whom 
on  a  most  hideous-looking  mask.  The 
,  seeing  the  children  frightened,  ran  after 
n,  repeating  some  gibberish,  which  fright- 
1  them  more,  and  having  followed  them 
I  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  trans- 


ferred the  mask  to  another  boy,  who  managed 
again  to  come  in  contact  wilh  the  poor  chil- 
dren, who  returned  home  instantly,  when  their 
parents,  seeing  them  so  pale,  and  trembling 
very  much,  inquired  what  the  matter  was, 
which  they  explained  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  shock,  however,  was  so  great  that  they 
never  recovered  it;  their  health  declined  daily. 
The  one  died  three  weeks  after,  and  the  other 
last  week.  Each  o(  them  in  his  illness  ofien 
exclaiming,  "He  is  coming,"  "  I  see  him," 
"  There  he  is,"  with  other  like  expressions. — 
Exeter  Gazette. 


The  Strength  of  a  Kind  Word. — Some 
people  are  very  apt  to  use  harsh,  angry  words, 
perhaps  because  they  think  they  will  be  obey- 
ed more  promptly.  They  talk  loud  and  storm, 
though  after  all  they  are  laughed  at ;  their  car- 
ders are  forgot,  and  their  ill-temper  only  is 
remembered. 

How  strong  is  a  kind  word  !  It  will  do 
what  the  harsh  word,  or  even  a  blow,  cannot 
do;  it  will  subdue  the  stubborn  will,  relax  the 
frown,  and  work  wonders. 

Even  the  dog,  the  cat,  or  the  horse,  though 
ihey  do  not  know  what  you  say,  can  tell  when 
you  speak  a  kind  word  to  them. 

A  man  was  one  day  driving  a  cart  along 
the  street.  The  horse  was  drawing  a  heavy 
load,  and  did  not  turn  as  the  man  wished  him. 
The  man  was  in  an  ill-temper,  and  beat  the 
horse;  the  horse  reared  and  plunged,  but  he 
either  did  not,  or  would  not  go  on  in  the  right 
way.  Another  man  who  was  in  the  cart,  went 
up  to  the  horse,  and  patted  him  on  the  neck, 
and  called  him  kindly  by  his  name.  The 
horse  turned  his  head,  and  fixed  his  large  eyes 
on  the  man,  as  though  he  would  say,  "  I  will 
do  anything  for  you,  because  you  are  kind  to 
me;"  and,  bending  his  broad  chest  against  the 
load,  turned  the  cart  down  the  narrow  lane, 
and  trotted  on  briskly  as  though  the  load  was 
a  plaything.  O  how  strong  is  a  kind  word! 
— Extract. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Javanese  Rhinoceros. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Horsfield  I  hat  we  owe  whatever 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  Javanese  rhino- 
ceros. Referring  to  the  figure  given  of  the 
animal  in  his  'Zoological  Researches  in  Java,' 
this  clever  naturalist  states,  that  the  individual 
from  which  the  drawing  was  taken  was  captur- 
ed while  very  young  in  the  forests  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kedda,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  resi- 
dency at  Magellan,  in  the  year  1815  or  1816." 
By  kind  treatment  it  soon  became  domeslicated 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  permitted  itself  to  be 
carried  in  a  large  vehicle,  resembling  a  cart, 
to  the  capital  of  Suracarta.  I  saw  it  during 
its  conveyance,  and  Ibund  it  perfectly  mild  and 
tradable.  At  Suracarta  it  was  confined  in 
the  large  arena  or  square  which  bounds  the 
entrance  to  the  royal  residence.  A  deep  ditch 
about  three  feet  wide  limited  its  range,  and  for 
several  years  it  never  attempted  to  pass  it.  It 
was  perfectly  reconciled  to  its  confinement, 
and  never  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness or  rage,  although  on  its  first  arrival  it  was 


harassed  in  various  ways  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabiianls  of  a  populous  capital,  whose 
curiosity  induced  them  to  inspect  the  stranger 
of  the  forest.  Branches  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
various  twining  plants  were  abundantly  pro- 
vided for  its  food  :  of  these  the  species  of 
Cissus,  and  the  small  twigs  of  a  native  fig- 
tree,  were  preferred.  But  plantains  were  the 
most  favourite  food  ;  and  ihe  abundant  manner 
in  which  it  was  supplied  wilh  these  by  the  nu- 
merous visiters  tended  greatly  to  make  the 
animal  mild  and  sociable.  It  allowed  itself  to 
be  handled  and  examined  freely,  and  the  more 
daring  of  the  visiters  sometimes  mounled  on 
its  back,  ll  required  copious  supplies  of  wa- 
ter, and,  when  not  taking  food  or  intentionally 
roused  by  the  natives,  it  generally  placed  itself 
in  the  large  excavations  which  its  movement 
soon  caused  in  the  soft  earth  that  covered  the 
allotted  space.  The  animal  rapidly  increased 
in  size  :  in  the  year  1817,  having  been  con- 
fined at  Suracarta  about  nine  or  ten  months, 
the  dimensions  were  nine  feet  in  length,  and 
above  four  feet  three  inches  at  the  rump.  In 
1821  it  had  acquired  the  height  of  five  feet 
seven  inches. 

"This  information  I  received  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Slavers,  who  is  now  in  England  on 
a  visit  from  the  interior  of  Java  ;  and  he  fa- 
voured me  with  the  following  detail,  which 
completes  the  history  of  the  individual. 

"  Having  considerably  increased  in  size,  the 
ditch  of  three  feet  in  breadth  was  insufficient 
for  confining  him  ;  but,  leaving  the  enclosure, 
he  frequently  passed  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
natives,  destroying  the  plantation  of  fruit-trees 
and  culinary  vegetables  which  always  sur- 
round them.  He  likewise  terrified  the  natives 
that  accidentally  met  with  him,  and  who  were 
unacquainted  with  his  appearance  and  habits. 
But  he  showed  no  ill-natured  disposition,  and 
readily  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  back  to 
the  enclosure  like  a  buffalo.  The  excessive 
excavations  which  it  made  by  continually  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire,  and  the  accumulation  of 
putrefying  vegetable  matter  in  ihe  process  of 
time  became  offensive  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace,  aud  his  removal  was  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  a  small  village  near  the  coufines  of 
the  capital,  where,  in  the  year  1821,  he  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  a  rivulet.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  this  docile  and  interesting  ani- 
mal." 


Patience  Under  Injuries. — Has  any  one 
permitted  himself  to  make  use  of  injurious  ex- 
pressions respecting  you?  Reply  lo  him  by 
blessings.  Does  he  treat  you  ill  ?  Be  patient. 
Does  he  reproach  you  T  Is  the  reproach  just  ? 
If  it  be,  condemn  yourself;  if  not,  it  is  but  a 
breath  of  air.  Flattery  could  not  really  im- 
part a  merit  to  you,  if  you  have  it  not ;  nor 
calumny  give  you  faults  that  you  do  not  actu- 
ally possess.  Does  he  tax  you  with  igno- 
rance? In  showing  yourself  angry,  you  jus- 
tify the  charge.  Does  he  persecute  you  \ 
Think  of  Jesus  Christ.  Can  you  ever  suffer 
as  he  has  suffered? — St.  Basil  the  Great. 


How  trifling  will  the  feuds  of  life  seem  when 
about  entering  on  eternity. 
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Selected. 
WALK  WITH  THE  LORD. 

Walk  with  the  Lord  at  Morn, 

When  every  seene  is  fair, 
Whilst  opening  buds  the  boughs  adorn, 

And  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
Before  the  rosy  dawn,  awake 

And  in  thy  being's  pride — 
Thy  first  young  blush  of  beauty— make 

Omnipotence  thy  guide. 

Walk  with  the  Lord  at  Noon, 

When  fervid  suns  are  high, 
And  Pleasure,  with  her  treacherous  boon 

Allureth. Manhood's  eye; 
Then  with  the  diamond  shield  of  prayer, 

Thy  soul's  opposers  meet, 
And  crush  the  thorns  of  sin  and  care, 

That  wound  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

Walk  with  the  Lord  at  Eve, 

When  twilight  dews  descend, 
And  nature  seems  a  shroud  to  weave, 

As  for  some  smitten  friend. 
Wiien  slow  the  lonely  moments  glide 

On  mournful  wings  away, 
Press  closer,  closer  to  His  side, 

For  He  shall  be  thy  stay. 

Even  should'st  thou  linger  still, 

Till  Midnight  spreads  its  pall, 
And  Age  laments,  with  bosom  chill 

Its  buried  earthly  all — 
Thy  withered  eye,  a  signal  bright, 

Beyond  the  grave  shall  see, 
For  He  who  maketh  darkness — light, 

Thy  God — shall  walk  with  thee. 

Anon. 


For  "The  Friend." 

PATIENCE. 

Patience  is  such  an  essential  quality  for  the 
Christian,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  him  to 
possess  any  other  virtue  in  its  fulness,  without 
this  important  one,  which  tends  to  tranquillize 
his  mind,  calm  his  desires,  and  regulate  his 
conduct,  amid  the  many  delusive  and  tempting 
presentations  of  the  Evil  one,  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances, which  at  times  unavoidably  occur. 
Patience  is  indispensable  to  render  him  capable 
of  acquitting  himself  properly  of  the  various 
religious  duties  and  exercises  that  must  neces- 
sarily come  in  his  way;  and  he  who  possesses 
this  inestimable  virtue,  ofien  escapes  many 
unpleasant  and  unprofitable  circumstances. 
Instead  of  exceeding  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  consistency  at  seasons  of  provocation,  he 
who  has  his  temper  restrained  by  patience,  is 
in  a  situation  to  call  his  best  judgment  to  his 
aid,  which  enlightened  by  a  blessed  ray  of 
heavenly  regard  and  direction,  is  likely  so  far 
from  causing  him  to  stumble,  to  have  the 
happy  effect  of  establishing  his  goings  more 
firmly  in  righteousness. 

And  highly  important  it  is  for  all  who  pro- 
fessedly take  a  forward  and  conspicuous  stand 
for  the  ever  blessed  Truth — in  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  the  precious  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  our  Society  in  their  primeval 
clearness  and  purity,  to  have  patience  as  a 
mantle  for  the  covering  of  their  spirits,  fasten- 
ed upon  them  as  by  the  girdle  of  Truth.  Then 
only  are  they  prepared  to  adopt  that  course  of 
conduct  under  trials  and  besetments,  which 
would  honour  their  profession  and  advance 
the  ever-blessed  cause  which  they  profess  to 
espouse. 

In  every  situation,  patience  is  required,  and 
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as  the  Christian  progresses  towards  his  hea- 
venly rest,  he  must  find  occasions  for  its  exer- 
cise. Under  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  life, 
there  is  either  an  advancement  in  righteous- 
ness by  cleaving  to  duty,  through  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  from  the  exercise  of 
patience,  whereby  a  sweet  and  tender  spirit  is 
induced  ;  or  a  loss  of  ground  experienced  by 
being  unduly  moved  by  those  vicissitudes. 
When  too  much  elated  by  success,  depressed 
by  disappointment,  or  thrown  off  the  guard  by 
perplexity  and  exciting  circumstances,  for  want 
of  keeping  the  mind  centred  on  the  only  true 
source  of  preservation,  petulance  and  impati- 
ence are  likely  to  succeed,  and  may  lower 
some  of  those  who  have  made  good  beginnings 
in  disposition  and  conduct,  almost  insensibly  to 
a  level  with  the  world. 

It  is  by  the  trial  of  our  faith  and  patience 
that  we  progress  in  righteousness ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  repining  at  crosses  and  discourage- 
ments, it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to  submit 
with  cheerfulness  to  the  trying  occurrences  of 
life,  often  calling  to  mind,  this  language  of  the 
apostle  James  :  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy 
when  ye  fall  into  temptations ;  knowing  this, 
that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience. 
But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye 
may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
(James  i.  2 — 4.) 

State  of  New  York. 


Letter  of  Joseph  Pike, 

Written  in  the  year  1717. 

Dear  Friend, — It  has  been  very  often  upon 
my  mind  since  thy  departure,  to  visit  thee  with 
a  few  lines,  to  communicate  such  things  as 
might  in  the  love  of  God  occur  to  my  mind  ; 
and  feeling  the  concern  renewed  at  this  lime, 
I  herewith  in  the  first  place  send  the  salutation 
of  my  very  dear  love  in  the  holy  Truth, 
wherewith  I  love  thee,  and  in  which  I  can 
truly  say  I  desire  thy  prosperity  every  way, 
but  in  a  more  especial  manner  thy  growth  and 
prosperity  in  the  Lord's  holy  and  eternal 
Truth.  And  as  he  has,  I  am  satisfied,  given 
thee  a  gift  for  the  ministry,  so  on  thy  part 
thou  mayest  answer  his  love,  by  thy  obedience 
in  giving  thyself  up  to  whatsoever  he  may  be 
pleased  to  require  of  thee,  neither  staying  be- 
hind, nor  going  before,  but  waiting  in  the  pure 
Light,  in  which  thou  wilt  truly  see  thy  way, 
and  by  Which  alone  the  things  of  God's  king- 
dom are  made  known  and  manifested,  as  well 
what  may  relate  to  ourselves,  as  what  he  may 
require  of  us  to  communicate  to  others  accord- 
ing to  our  several  stations  in  the  church. 

But  oh  !  for  want  of  true  waiting  in  his  pure 
light,  and  being  continually  inward  to  the 
Lord,  I  have  seen  in  my  time  many  who  have 
been  rightly  called  and  gifted,  who  have  come 
to  a  loss ;  and  at  last,  some  of  them  have  lost 
their  way  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  know  their 
right  time  either  when  to  go  abroad,  or  when 
to  stay  at  home,  or  when  to  begin  in  testimony, 
or  when  to  end  ;  by  which  the  service  they 
would  have  had,  if  they  had  truly  kept  to  the 
Light  and  walked  therein,  has  been  marred. 
And  yet  perhaps,  some  of  these  have  retained 
the  form  of  sound  words,  and  could  speak  no- 
tably too ;  but  for  want  of  being  inward  enough, 


and  keeping  their  eye  single  to  the  Lot 
his  gift,  whereby  their  bodies  would  have  1 
full  of  light,  and  whereby  they  would  1 
seen  times,  seasons,  and  things,  respei 
either  themselves  or  others, — I  say,  for  \\ 
thereof,  some  have  come  to  such  a  lossi 
decay,  and  have  grown  so  dark,  as  to  g| 
stay,  speak  or  not  speak,  in  their  own  I 
and  not  in  the  Lord's  ;  which  has  been  c 
of  sorrow  and  lamentation  to  those  who 
kept  their  habitations  in  the  light,  and  tbj 
have  seen  the  loss  some  such  have  susta 
and  all  for  want  of  inward  watchfulness 
walking  in  the  light.    I  write  not  these  th 
dear  Friend,  by  way  of  application  to  the 
to  discourage  thee  in  thy  service,  far  fro 
but  in  the  love  of  God,  which  1  feel  ir 
heart  towards  thee,  to  encourage  thee  to 
in  thy  gift ;  minister  therefrom,  neither  s 
before,  nor  staying  behind,  that  the  1 
Spirit  of  Jesus  may  be  thy  guide  in  all  th 
and  that  the  harms  of  others  by  not  ke< 
to  and  walking  in  the  Light,  may  be  our  v 
ing  ;  remembering  also,  what  our  blessed  , 
said  to  his  disciples,  "  Without  me,  ye  ca 
nothing."    All  our  strength  and  ability, 
is  in  him  ;  and  this  strength  and  ability  i 
ceived  from  him,  by  our  inward  waiting 
him  in  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Th 
is,  that  we  see  our  own  unworthiness, 
ourselves  truly  as  we  are;  there  it  is,  thi 
persevere  and  go  on  from  one  degree  of  strr 
and  grace  unto  another;  there  it  is  wf 
what  the  Lord  requires  of  us,  either  respe 
ourselves  or  others  ;  and  there  it  is  alsi 
see  the  enemy  of  our  souls  in  all  his  ap 
ances  and  transformations,  and  are  made 
by  the  Lord's  strength  to  withstand  him 
his  temptations.    But  oh !  this  inward 
has  been  and  is  too  much  wanting  among 
Lord's  people,  even  among  many  preac 
as  well  as  hearers,  whom  the  Lord  in  tli 
ginning  highly  favoured  ;  who,  had  they 
tinued  as  inward  as  the  Lord  would  havi 
them  to  be,  would  have  been  more  emin 
serviceable  in  the  church  in  their  day,  ar 
tained  to  a  more  extraordinary  degree  ol 
venly  brightness,  and  have  witnessed 
excellent  discoveries  of  the  divine  myster 
God's  kingdom  than  they  have  done.  Ar 
of  this  number  I  will  not  exclude  myself 
knowing  had  1  been  more  inward  than  I 
been,  my  growth  in  his  holy  Truth  had 
greater  than  it  is.  Yet  in  great  humility,  I 
his  holy  name,  that  I  can  say,  I  desire  wit 
whole  soul,  that  for  the  residue  of  thos 
days  I  may  have  to  spend,  and  I  expect 
to  be  but  few,  I  may  be  continually  inw< 
him.    And  as  this  is,  I  think,  the  best  v 
can  wish  for  myself,  respecting  my  dt 
:  Bim  who  lives  forever,  so,  dear  Friend, 
!  also  say,  I  truly  desire  the  same  for  thee 
And  now,  my  dear  Friend,  as  I  have 
erlo  written  more  chiefly  relating  to  in1 
ness  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  w 
it  is  in  my  mind  also  to  write  something 
effects  of  the  same  Spirit,  and  to  what  it 
outwardly,  respecting  our  conversation, 
in  the  world,  in  which  I  can,  througl 
great  mercy  and  goodness  of  my  God, 
lion  something  of  my  own  certain  experi 
I  was  young,  and  now  I  am  old,  at  least 


THE  FRIEND. 
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stricken  in  years, — my  dear  and  blessed  Lord 
was  mercifully  pleased  to  reach  unto  and  visit 
my  soul  in  my  young  days,  and  it  was  the 
day  of  my  first  love  and  espousals  to  him, 
which  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  continue  in 
his  love.  O  the  brokenness  and  tenderness  of 
spirit  that  was  upon  my  soul  in  that  day  ! 
How  I  loved  the  Lord,  his  truth,  and  faithful 
people  !  O  the  zeal,  that  was  in  my  soul  for 
him  !  The  tender  concern  that  was  upon  my 
spitit,  that  I  might  not  grieve  or  offend  him  in 
anything,  and  that  I  might  not  do  anything) 
against  the  Truth,  but  all  the  little  I  could  lor  j 
it  I  Afy  soul  remembers  these  things  at  this  j 
instant,  the  sense  thereof  being  renewed  upon  j 
my  spirit,  in  great  humility  and  thankfulness ' 
to  the  Lord.  Then  was  I  fearful  and  careful 
how  I  did  eat,  how  I  did  drink,  how  I  was 
clothed  in  plainness  of  apparel,  what  I  spake, 
how  I  spake,  and  that  my  words  might  be  few 
and  savoury;  what  company  I  kept,  and  what 
fear  was  I  in,  lest  I  might  be  hurt  with  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  world  ;  for  J 
found  by  keeping  their  company  unnecessa- 
rily, and  with  delight,  it  was  like  pitch  that 
defileth.  The  blessed  light  of  my  dear  Lord  did 
in  that  day  let  me  see  these  things,  with  many 
more,  needless  to  enumerate,  that  would  be 
hurtful  to  me  if  I  delighted  in,  or  used  them 
to  please  or  gratify  a  carnal  mind  out  of  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

But  if  I  should  be  asked  in  old  age,  how  is 
it  with  thee?  hast  thou  not  since  found,  there 
is  more  liberty  in  the  Truth  than  in  that  day, 
which  by  thy  own  account  was  a  time  of  child- 
hood or  youth  ?  Dost  thou  not  now  find  thou 
wast  then  over  nice  or  tender,  and  more  fear- 
ful and  careful  than  Truth  did  really  require, 
as  not  having  had  time,  and  experience,  nor 
yet  judgment' to  discern  between  things?  I 
say,  if  I  should  thus  he  asked,  I  could  answer 
in  much  sincerity,  thus:  Since  my  childhood, 
1  have  no  doubt  witnessed  various  stales  and 
conditions,  and  in  humility  and  with  great 
thankfulness  can  say,  my  lime  has  afforded  me 
larger  experience,  and  a  greater  growth  in  the 
Lord's  holy  Truth,  than  in  that  day.  But 
yet  this  I  testify  for  the  Lord,  which  I  have 
found  by  my  own  experience,  that  what  the 
holy  Truth  led  me  into  in  that  day,  and  let  me 
see  when  I  was'young,  it  leads  me  into  the 
same  now  in  my  old  age.  Truth  is  the  same 
it  was  in  the  beginning  ;  it  changeth  not ;  nei- 
ther does  it  wax  old  :  and  if  any  find  a  decay, 
or  in  other  words,  think  it  gives  more  liberty 
than  in  the  beginning,  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  experience,  that  liberty  is  not  of  or  from  the 
Lord,  but  is  of  and  from  man,  who  is  departed 
in  measure,  more  or  less,  from  the  Lord. 
Truth,  I  say  again,  waxes  not  old,  though  the 
body  may  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  may 
outwardly  decay,  yet  those  who  keep  to  the 
Truth  in  old  age,  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ; 
their  zeal  waxes  not  old  nor  cold. 

They  find,  that  though  the  Truth  gives  the 
liberty  to  eat  and  drink  in  moderation,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  that  Hand  from  whence 
it  comes,  yet  it  gives  no  more  liberty  than  in 
the  beginning,  tp  eat  and  drink,  to  please  and 
gratify  a  voluptuous  mind.  Their  tongues  are 
no  more  their  own,  than  in  the  beginning; 


Truth  then  required  our  words  to  be  few  and 
savoury,  and  it  doth  the  very  same  now. 
Truth  gives  no  more  liberty  in  wearing  fine  or 
gay  apparel  to  please  a  vain  or  curious  mind  ; 
it  led  into  plainness  then,  and  it  doth  the  very 
same  now  ;  it  then  led  out  of  company-keep- 
ing with  the  world,  and  frequenting  ale-houses 
and  taverns  unnecessarily,  it  doth  the  very 
same  now,  with  many  more  things  I  could 
enumerate.  These  things  have  been  my  ex- 
perience both  in  youth  and  old  age  ;  and  if  any 
shall  plead  or  argue  for  other  things,  and  that 
Truth  .doth  now  give  a  greater  latitude  and 
liberty  than  in  the  beginning,  I  can  declare 
and  testify  for  the  Lord,  and  from  my  own 
experience,  that  I  have  never  found  any  such 
liberty  in  the  Truth. 

As  I  have  at  first  written  of  the  inward  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  next  what  h  leads  to 
outwardly,  as  to  conversation,  &c,  it  is  fur- 
ther upon  my  mind  to  add  a  little  more  relating 
to  outward  means,  which  the  Lord  in  his  wis- 
dom has  also  seen  meet  to  afford  his  people, 
as  conducive  to  their  good,  and  to  the  great 
end  of  their  salvation;  in  which  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  I  can,  and  therefore  will  begin  with 
preaching.  As  saith  the  apostle,  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
save  those  that  believed.  Here,  preaching  by 
i he  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  means  to  salvation.  Well 
then,  the  true  preachers  ministering  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are,  as  we  know,  oftentimes  led 
to  declare  and  warn  the  Lord's  people  against 
pride,  covetousness,  and  eagerly  pursuing  the 
world  to  the  hurt  of  their  souls  ;  against  the 
finery  and  vanity  of  apparel  ;  against  drunken- 
ness and  evil  company  ;  against  loose  walking 
and  conversation.  These  things,  with  abun- 
dance more  such  like,  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the 
true  ministers  of  Christ  strikes  at  and  testifies 
against,  as  contrary  to  the  Lord  and  the  dic- 
tates of  his  Holy  Spirit  within,  as  well  as 
greatly  hurtful  to  such  as  give  way  to  them. 
And  as  the  Holy  Spirit  strikes  at  these  things 
in  public  ministry,  so  also  doth  the  same  spirit 
in  all  true  members  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
discipline.  Thus  it  appears  very  plain  to  me, 
that  true  discipline  is  but  true  preaching  put 
in  practice;  and  as  under  the  law,  a  Jew  was 
not  to  suffer  sin  upon  his  brother  without  re- 
proof, so,  much  more  under  the  Gospel.  When 
the  ministry  has  not  proved  effectual  to  re- 
claim disorderly  walkers,  or  such  who  use 
lawful  things  unlawfully,  or  to  their  hurt;  the 
overseers  of  the  flock,  whom  Christ  hath  made 
so,  and  who  have  first  taken  heed  to  themselves, 
and  being  gifted  for  discipline  by  the  same 
Spirit  that  those  in  the  ministry  are  for  preach- 
ing, seeing  hurt  and  damage  likely  to  attend 
any  of  the  flock,  are  constrained  in  spirit,  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  cannot  but  advise,  exhort 
and  admonish,  or  reprove  such,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  case,  and  bring  things  par- 
ticularly to  the  person, — Thou  art  the  man  or 
woman  who  wears  this,  does  this  or  the  other 
thing,  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  out  of  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  same  Spirit  testifies  against 
now,  through  the  true  ministers  of  Christ. 
This  dealing  with  particulars,  I  have  oftentimes 
seen  to  be  of  great  advantage  and  help  to  such 
as  have  been  honest-hearted,  though  in  some 
respects  they  may  have  missed  it.    But  the 


libertines  can  scarcely  bear  or  endure  this  sort 
of  plain  dealing, — they  never  love  it  while  in 
that  spirit, — they  must  and  will  be  left  to  their 
liberty  and  freedom,  so  it  be  not  evil,  as  they 
call  it ; — they  tell  us,  they  see  no  hurt  or  dam- 
age to  Truth  or  themselves  in  wearing  this,  or 
the  other  fine  or  fashionable  thing, — they  see 
no  hurt  in  keeping  company  with  the  world's 
people,  though  they  have  no  immediate  busi- 
ness, at  ale-houses  or  taverns,  so  they  be  not 
overcome  with  drink;  no  hurt  in  exercising 
their  talents,  wits,  or  parts,  provided  they  do 
not  speak  anything  that  is  wicked. 

Nay,  some  have  said,  they  have  served 
Truth  in  such  company,  in  being  able  to  vin- 
dicate the  principles  of  Truth,  and  putting  to 
silence  opposers,  with  more  such  like  things. 

They  will  further  tell  us,  they  have  a  mea- 
sure of  the  same  spirit,  by  which  they  have 
freedom  to  do  these  things  and  a  great  many 
more,  which  those  who  truly  walk  in  the  Light 
see  are  contrary  to  it,  and  hurtful  to  them- 
selves, and  that  their  pretended  freedom  and 
liberty  is  but  bondage. 

Dear  Friend,  I  am  ready  to  stop  myself 
from  writing  after  this  manner.  1  confess  I 
have  run  on  in  this  strain  far  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation, as  well  as  that  I  verily  believe  I 
have  no  need  at  all  to  write  these  things  for 
thy  conviction,  having  not  observed  the  least 
tendency  in  thee,  in  my  small  acquaintance 
with  thee,  to  any  undue  liberty.  For  what 
reason  1  write  thus,  i  hardly  know,  but  as 
these  things  came  pretty  swiftly  into  my  mind, 
I  let  them  go  ;  if  they  are  of  no  service,  yet  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  hurt  they  can  do;  if 
they  but  help  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance,  my  end  will  be  answered. 
And  let  it  be  as  it  will,  place  them,  I  desire 
thee,  to  the  abundance  of  love  I  feel  flowing  in 
my  soul  towards  thee  at  this  time,  with  desires 
the  Lord  may  make  thee  as  a  bright  and 
shining  star  in  thy  day,  to  give  light  to  the 
people.  The  way  thereto  thou  knowest,  which 
I  have  hinted,  as  in  the  beginning,  is  by  being 
truly  inward  unto  the  Lord. 

Oh  !  I  cannot  but  hint  it  again, — here  is  ihy 
strong  lower  and  defence  to  retire  unto,  w  he- 
ther it  be  from  the  enemy  within,  or  the  strong- 
est opposers  without.  Keeping  here  thou  wiit 
get  the  victory,  and  stand  in  the  dominion  of 
Truth  over  all  opposition  both  from  within  and 
without.  That  this  may  be  thy  lot  here,  and 
an  eternal  portion  of  glory  hereafter,  is  the 
desire  of  my  soul. 

JosErn  Pike. 


The  Papal  Bull. — A  late  paper  furnishes 
the  following  on  the  agitation  in  England, 
created  by  the  late  Papal  Bull,  as  brought  by 
the  steamer  Africa  from  Liverpool,  arrived  on 
the  7th  ult. 

"  In  England,  the  most  prominent  subject  of 
interest  continues  to  be  the  Papal  Bull ;  as  to 
which  parties  begin  to  show  themselves.  Tho 
original  object  of  many  in  a  crusade  against 
the  Papists  was  a  wholesome  excision  of  Pu- 
seyism  from  the  English  Church.  Put  the 
Puseyites  have  cunningly  joined  in  the  cry  of 
the  Calvinistic  portion  of  the  Church,  hoping 
thus  to  destroy  the  scent.    When  the  storm  is 
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blown  over,  it  is  expected  they  will  return  to 
their  old  courses. 

"Another  parly  attacks  Lord  John  Russell 
for  his  recent  letter  in  characterizing  the  reli- 
gion of  a  large  portion  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
as  '  mummeries.'  On  the  contrary,  that  very 
letter  is  the  strong  point  of  the  Premier;  and 
his  friends  are  making  the  most  of  it.  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  a  great  Anti-Po- 
pery  meeting  was  held  at  York,  on  the  22d 
Nov.,  the  High  Sheriff  in  the  chair.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  moved  an  Address  to  the  Queen, 
'praying  her  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
supreme  authority,  as  by  law  established.' 
This  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority. 

"The  Dissenters  generally  work  on  quietly 
without  taking  any  active  part.  The  Catho- 
lics of  England  and  Ireland  profess  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  which  they  do  not  deem  to  be 
invalidated  by  the  recognition  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  power.  The  Irish  are  not  inert  spec- 
tutors,  and  are  represented  by  John  O'Connell. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  appeared  the 
appeal  of  the  new  Cardinal  at  Westminster, 
which  has  concentrated  attention  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days.  On  one  side,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pa- 
pers of  the  country  ;  and  on  the  other,  as  the 
work  of  a  slashing  English  reviewer,  not  of  a 
Roman  casuist;  'the  whole  vein  of  thought 
and  expression  savouring  more  strongly  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  than  the  servant  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Pusey  has  ten  times  more  unc- 
tion, more  beatitude,  more  jesuitry,  and  po- 
pery about  him.' 

"  In  the  present  case,  one  writer  thinks, 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  no  necessity 
for  persecution.  The  energy,  which  de- 
nounces the  papacy  in  meetings  and  on  plat- 
forms, is  not  the  healthy  orthodoxy,  which 
diminishes  popery,  reclaims  infidelity,  and 
represses  crime. 

.  "  An  immense  '  anti-papal  aggression'  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Liverpool,  on  the  20th,  at 
which  more  than  five  thousand  persons  were 
present.  The  mayor  of  the  city  presided,  and 
William  Brown,  T.  B.  Horsfall,  Mr.  Walms- 
ley,  Richard  Shiel,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McNeile, 
were  the  principal  speakers.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  no  disturbance. 
The  question  continues  to  agitate  the  whole 
kingdom." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

(Continued  from  page  ]84.) 

M.  H.  Suringar,  of  Amsterdam,  appears  to 
have  seen  into  one  of  the  strongest  influences, 
which  still  blind  civilized  society,  as  to  the 
baneful  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  war  sys- 
tem, and  remarks  thus  : 

"  A  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our 
cause  at  the  present  day  is  the  bad  education 
which,  in  this  respect,  is  given  to  our  youth. 
They  are  shown  the  glorious  trophies  of  victo- 
ries by  sea  and  land;  warriors  are  held  up  to 
them  as  the  most  worthy  models  for  their  imi- 
tation ;  and  they  are  told  that  to  die  on  the 
field  of  battle,  is  the  most  gloriousand  envia- 
ble lot  that  can  befall  a  mortal.  This  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  gentlemen  ;  but  the  evil  can 
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be  remedied,  and  this  is  one  of  the  first  points 
to  which  we  should. direct  our  attention.  The 
New  Testament  commands  us  10  love  one  an- 
other ;  the  God  whom  we  serve  is  a  God  of 
peace  and  mercy.  All  the  duties  imposed  on 
us  as  regards  our  neighbours  and  our  fellow- 
men,  are  summed  up  in  love;  and  our  Divine 
Master,  when  on  earth,  declared,  '  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers!'  'This  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you.'  May  the  Almighty  bless 
us,  and  crown  our  labours  with  success  !" 

The  subject  of  a  general  disarmament  ap- 
pears to  have  claimed  much  of  the  attention  of 
this  Congress,  in  relation  to  which  R.  Cobden 
remarked  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  last  thirteen  years,  you  and  we 
have  been  constantly  increasing  our  navies, 
adding  to  our  coast  defences,  enlarging  our 
arsenals,  building  new  basins  for  steam-ves- 
sels, and  constructing  fresh  harbours  of  refuge. 
No  sooner  is  the  keel  of  another  line-of-battle 
ship  laid  down  in  your  dock-yards,  than  forth- 
with fresh  hammers  begin  to  resound  at  Ply- 
mouth ;  a  new  forge  has  hardly  begun  to  work 
at  Cherbourg,  when  immediately  the  sparks 
are  seen  to  fly  from  fresh  anvils  at  Plymouth, 
and  vice  versa.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  cost  of  our  navies  has  been  increased 
50  per  cent,  in  a  time  of  peace. 

"  My  first  objection  to  this  is  its  supreme 
folly  ;  for,  as  both  countries  increase  their  naval 
strength  in  equal  proportions,  neither  party 
has  gained  anything  by  the  change,  the  only- 
result  being  a  pure  waste  to  the  amount  of  the 
augmentation.  My  next  objection  is  the  ex- 
treme hypocrisy  of  the  system  ;  for,  at  the 
very  time  that  all  this  increase  of  armament 
has  been  going  on,  our  respective  governments 
have  been  exchanging  assurances  of  mutual 
feelings  of  friendship  and  good-will.  If  these 
professions  were  made  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
where  was  the  necessity  for  more  ships  of 
war,  and  more  coast  defences  ?  An  individual 
does  not  cover  himself  with  armour  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  friends,  unless,  indeed,  he  hap- 
pens to  be  mad.  But  my  greatest  objection  to 
these  vast  armaments  is,  that  they  tend  to  ex- 
cite dangerous  animosities  between  two  nations, 
and  to  perpetuate  fear,  hatred,  and  suspicion, 
passions  which  find  their  gratification  instinct- 
ively in  war  ;  and  here  is  the  great  reason  why 
this  Congress  desires,  in  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion now  before  it,  to  bring  the  nations  into  a 
system  of  disarmament." 

The  following  resolutions,  unanimously 
adopted  at  different  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
as  embracing  the  result  of  its  proceedings, 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  1.  Arbitration. — As  peace  alone  can 
secure  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  na- 
tions, it  is  the  duty  of  all  governments  to  sub- 
mit to  Arbitration  all  differences  that  arise 
between  them,  and  to  respect  the  decisions  of 
the  arbitrators  whom  they  may  choose. 

"  2.  Disarmament. — It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of 
governments  to  the  necessity  of  a  general  and 
simultaneous  disarmament,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  vast  expenditure  devoted 
to  the  support  of  standing  armies  and  navies, 


but  also  of  removing  a  permanent  cause  of 
disquietude  and  irritation  from  among  the 
nations. 

"  3.  Congress  of  Nations. — The  Con- 
gress recommends  all  the  friends  of  peace  to 
prepare  public  opinion  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries for  the  formation  of  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions, whose  sole  object  it  should  be  to  frame 
a  code  of  international  laws  on  just  principles, 
and  to  constitute  a  supreme  court,  to  which 
should  be  submitted  all  questions  relating  to 
the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  nations. 

"  4.  War-Loans. — The  Congress  condemns 
all  loans  and  taxes  intended  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  wars  of  ambition  and  conquest. 

"  5.  The  Congress  recommends  all  its  mem- 
bers to  endeavour  to  eradicate  from  the  minds 
of  all  in  their  respective  countries,  both  by 
means  of  a  better  education  of  youlh,  and  by 
other  practical  methods,  those  political  preju- 
dices and  hereditary  hatreds,  which  have  so 
often  been  the  cause  of  disastrous  wars. 

"  6,  The  Congress  addresses  the  same  invi- 
tation to  all  ministers  of  religion,  whose  sacred 
mission  it  is  to  encourage  feelings  of  good  will 
among  men;  as  well  as  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  press,  which  exercise  so  powerful  an 
influence  over  the  progress  of  civilization. 

"7.  The  Congress  earnestly  hopes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  international 
communication,  for  the  extension  of  postal  re- 
form, for  the  universal  adoption  of  the  same 
standard  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage, 
and  for  the  multiplication  of  peace  societies, 
which  shall  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
each  other." 

The  assembly  closed  its  sessions  in  much 
apparent  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  French  government  had  shown  a 
decided  interest  in  its  movements  throughout, 
not  only  relieving  the  delegates  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  passports  and  of  custom-house  in- 
spections— liberties  never  before  granted — but, 
says  the  "  Advocate,"  "  showed  its  members 
such  honours  as  had  been  wont  to  be  bestowed 
only  upon  crowned  heads." 

The  Congress  at  Paris  in  1849,  had  voted 
for  (he  call  of  a  similar  convention,  to  be  held 
the  following  year  in  Germany,  and  referred 
all  the  needful  preparations  therefor  to  the 
Peace  Congress  Committee  in  London,  com- 
posed  of  the  leading  members  of  the  London 
Peace  Society.  Frankfort-on-l he-Main  being 
selected  for  their  purpose,  the  Committee 
"issued  in  due  time  their  invitation  for  the 
attendance  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  without  distinction  of  country, 
sect  or  party,-  on  the  sole  condition  of  their 
being  opposed  to  the  custom  of  war  as  un- 
christian, as  well  as  inexpedient,  and  in  favour 
of  superseding  it  by  rational,  peaceful  substi- 
tutes." 

The  English  deputation,  aided  by  several  of 
their  Frankfort  friends,  soon  succeeded  in 
making  the  needful  arrangements  for  the  ap- 
proaching convention,  and  then  started  upon  a 
lour  through  Germany,  with  a  view  to  awaken 
public  feeling  in  the  various  objects  of  the 

Congress ;  while   Visschers  at  Brussels, 

and    Gamier  at  Paris,  were  exerung 

themselves  to  secure  influential  delegations  to 
Frankfort.    So  successful  were  these  efforts, 
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that  to  prepare  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  delegates  became  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern, thronged  as  the  city  already  was,  with 
strangers  brought  together  from  various  causes. 
"  Nearly  the  entire  deputation  from  England 
and  America  went  together  by  a  special  con- 
\evance  of  cars  and  steamers,  from  London 
to  Frankfort,  and  were,  as  an  act  of  very  un- 
usual courtesy  and  respect,  allowed  to  pass 
through  France,  Belgium  Old  Prussia,  without 
passports,  or  examination  of  their  baggage  ; 
an  exemption  the  value  of  which  can  be  duly 
estimated  &a\y  by  those  who  have  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  and  been  at  every  turn  subject- 
ed, as  all  ordinary  travellers  a-e,  to  the  vexa- 
tious inquisitions  of  the  police  and  custom- 
house." 

From  the  accounts  received,  the  "Advocate" 
supposes  the  whole  number  of  delegates  "  must 
have  reached  nearly  a  thousand,"  while  many 
spectators  increased  the  throng.  The  assem- 
bly was  organized  by  appointing  Herr  Jaup, 
late  Prime  Minister  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as 
President,  with  E.  de  Girardin,  of  France, 

 Visschers,  of  Belgium,  R.  Cobden,  M.  P., 

Professor  Hitchcock,  of  America,  and  others, 
Vice-Presidents. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Quakers  of  1654. 

Priscilla  Cotton,  residing  in  Plymouth,  re- 
ceived the  first  Friends  who  visited  that  town 
in  1654.  She  became  valiant  for  the  Truth, 
lived  an  honourable  life,  and  bore  a  publicjes- 
timony  for  it  against  those  who  walked  not  in 
it.  The  following  testimony  appears  to  have 
been  "prepared  by  her  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  and  was  left  as  an  evidence  of  her  love 
and  good  will  to  her  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
the  blessed  cause  which  she  had  espoused. 

"  All  my  dear  Friends,  who  have  found 
vour  Redeemer^wait  upon  him  at  all' times, 
that  you  may  stand  continually  in  his  presence, 
here  life  is;  and  with  the  light  you  receive 
om  him,  you  may  see  your  thoughts,  and 
deny  them,  that  in  stayedness  you  may  be 
kept,  when  the  hasty,  froward  spirit  would 
arise,  and  keep  it  down — and  wiih  the  mea- 
sure of  God's  Spirit  all  may  be  weighed — the 
words  to  what  they  tend  ;  that  no  lightness 
may  appear  in  your  words,  nor  unsavori- 
oess ;  that  no  offence  come,  but  edification 
by  all  you  speak.    Let  the  elders  watch, 
that  at  no  time  the  younger  may  see  light- 
ness, laughter,  or  words  of  offence  ;  but  that 
ou  may  all  keep  down   the  evil  in  your- 
selves, and  may  minister  grace  to  all  you 
have  to  do  with,  that  God's  Spirit  be  not 
rieved.    Keep  the  field  clean,  that  was  once 
)loughed  up  and  made  green  and  beautiful, 
hat  no  hurtful  w^eds  grow  in  it  to  oppress 
he  seed. 

"And  Friends,  the  cross  is  the  power  of 
5od.  VVhen  you  flee  the  cross,  you  lose  the 
lower.  That  which  pleases  seA",  is  above  the 
ross  ;  and  that  which  shuns  the  cross,  yields 
d  the  carnal  part,  and  loses  its  dominion. 
?hough  the  cross  seems  foolishness  and  weak, 
land  in  it;  though  it  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
be  wise,  stand  in  it ;  there  the  dominion,  au- 


thority, and  crown  are  received.  This  is  not 
for  you  to  be  exercised  in  for  a  time  only,  as 
at  your  first  convincement,  but  daily,  even  to 
the  death,  as  long  as  a  desire,  will,  or  thought 
remaineih  in  you,  contrary  to  God's  pure 
light.  As  you  wait  in  the  light,  you  will  come 
to  know  a  cross  in  the  use  of  meat,  drink,  and 
apparel.  Keep  to  the  cross  when  alone,  or  in 
company  ;  what  the  pure  mind  of  God  stands 
against  in  you,  that  the  cross  is  against.  So 
Friends,  watch  daily  to  keep  Christ's  com- 
mand, Take  up  your  daily  cross  ;  be  not  at 
liberty  one  day,  but  deny  thy  own  will,  thr- 
own thoughts,  and  thy  ownself. 

41  Taking  up  the  cross,  you  feel  the  power, 
the  strength  of  the  Lord  God,  which  breaks 
down  all,  keeps  in  order,  in  safety,  and  in 
peace  ;  and  this  preserves  from  stubbornness, 
wilfulness,  and  headiness,  and  brings  all  to  be 
subject  to  God,  as  dear  children,  and  subject 
one  unto  another  as  brethren.  In  the  light, 
and  in  the  cross  there  are  no  evil  thoughts,  no 
hard  speeches,  no  contention,  no  loving  pre- 
eminence ;  but  as  brethren  and  sisters  being 
pitiful,  tender-hearted,  courteous,  forgiving, 
forbearing,  long-suffering,  and  supporting  one 
another.  Here  the  power  of  the  cross  is 
known,  which  brings  all  to  God's  praise,  and 
to  his  honour  and  glory,  and  to  his  children's 
prosperity  and  peace;  so  let  it  be,  amen." 

The  excellent  counsel  contained  in  this 
short  address,  is  applicable  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  a  practical  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Inward  watchfulness  over  the  various 
promptings,  and  motives  to  action,  which  are 
constantly  operating  on  the  human  mind,  is 
indispensable,  and  far  more  useful,  than  the 
desire  to  spy  out  some  defect  in  another.  A 
quick  sense  of  the  approach  of  temptation 
around  ourselves,  and  the  need  of  Divine 
mercy  and  strength  to  arm  us  against  it,  will 
tend  to  our  preservation,  and  make  us  experi- 
enced and  expert  soldiers  in  the  Saviour's 
Warfare,  against  the  enemies  of  our  own 
houses.  It  is  plain  from  the  address,  that  the 
Quakers  of  1654  were  cross-bearing  Chris- 
tians, sober,  grave,  temperate,  watchful  over 
their  words  and  spirits,  that  they  might  not 
offend  and  turn  young  converts  away  from  the 
Truth.  A  great  object  was  to  season  others 
with  Grace,  and  to  bring  them  into  obedience 
to  its  teachings.  They  felt  the  necessity  of 
living  under  the  cross,  not  only  in  their  first 
convincement,  but  daily  to  the  end,  that  tffe 
field  of  the  heart  then  ploughed  up  and  made 
green  and  beautiful,  might  be  kept  so  ;  and 
that  their  life  and  conversation  should  attract 
the  children  to  the  pure  Truth,  and  bring  them 
to  unite  with  their  older  Friends  in  serving  the 
Lord,  and  inquiring  daily  in  his  temple.  What 
a  blessed  effect  would  attend  if  all  the  Quakers 
of  1851  professing  the  same  faith,  were  walk- 
ing in  their  footsteps,  daily  concerned  to  live 
under  the  same  cross,  watching  individually 
their  own  spirits  and  actions,  and  having  their 
hearts  seasoned  vfilh  heavenly  love,  were 
striving  to  strengthen  the  stakes,  and  extend 
the  cords  of  Zion,  by  supporting  one  another, 
and  gathering  the  children  through  its  blessed 
influence,  to  follow  the  Lord  Jfsus  in  the  path 
of  self-denial.  There  would  then  be  little 
complaining  in  our  streets,  less  fear  respecting 


the  precious  cause,  and  more  confidence  and 
trust  in  the  unfailing,  Helper  of  his  dependent 
children. 


Great  Britain  in  1800  and  in  1850. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Leeds  Mercury,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  has  nearly  doubled  between 
1800  and  1850  ;  at  the  begiuning  of  the  cen- 
tury  it  was  below  11,000,000,  and  it  is  now 
upwards  of  20,000,000.  Adding  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom  will  num- 
ber upwards  of  28,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
Mercury  adds  : 

"  Ii>  manufactures  and  commerce  there  have 
been  prodigious  advances ;  but  the  money 
value  of  our  imports  and  exports  is  very  far 
from  showing  the  real  increase,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  reduction  in  the  price  both  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  For 
example:  in  1800  our  importation  of  cotton 
wool  was  56,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1849  it  was 
755,000,000  lbs.,  showing  an  increase  of 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  fold  ;  but  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  exported 
is  only  from  £6,000,000  to  £27,000,000,  or 
four-and-a-half  fold.  The  number  of  children 
under  education  in  our  day  schools  has  in- 
creased, within  the  half  century,  from  500,000 
to  more  than  2,000,000;  whilst  Sunday 
schools,  also  containing  more  than  2,000,0UO 
children,  are  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  the 
present  century.  Perhaps  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  may  afford  a  fair  test 
of  the  growth  of  popular  intelligence  ;  in  1801 
the  stamps  issued  for  newspapers  was  16,085,- 
085  ;  and  in  1849  it  was  72,447,707,  being  an 
increase  of  four-and-a-half  fold.  But  flie  in- 
crease in  the  general  size  of  the  newspaper  is 
far  greater  than  the  number  issued,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  even  a  more  decided  indication 
of  the  intellectual  appetite  of  the  readers  and 
of  the  extent  of  their  reading." 

Another  Mammoth  Cave. 

The  Franklin  (la.)  Examiner  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  vast  and  most  interesting 
cave  recently  discovered.  I^t  is  written  by  u 
visiter  named  S.  Burnett: 

I  last  week  visited  a  newly  discovered  cave 
in  Crawford  county,  Indiana.  It  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  Blue  River.  For  magnificence 
and  beauty  of  scenery  it  promises,  when  fully 
explored,  to  rival  even  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky.  The  Epsom  Salts  Cave,  known 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  successfully 
worked  for  saltpetre  and  salts,  marry  years 
since,  is  about  two  miles  long,  and,  in  some 
places  40  or  50  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  high  ; 
but  has  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  in  it  ex- 
cept a  beautifully  (luted  column,  some  25  feet 
in  diameter  and  25  or  30  feet  high,  all  of  stal- 
actical  matter. 

Entering  this  cave  under  a  jutting  rock  near 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  descending  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  an  angle  of  30  to 
40  deg.,  we  entered  a  small  door,  and  after 
stooping  rather  uncomfortably  low  for  sixty 
yards,  found  ourselves  in  a  large  open  cave, 
or  bat  room,  in  which  lens  of  thousands  of 
these  little  animals  hang  suspended  from  the 
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rocks  in  largo  clusters,  like  bees  in  swarms. 
Further  on,  sticks  the  size  of  hoop-poles,  hick- 
ory bark,  charcoal,  and  barefoot  human  tracks 
were  discovered,  which  must  have  remained 
there  lor  a  long  time,  as  the  door  to  this  part 
of  the  cave  was  so  blocked  up  with  rocks  when 
first  discovered  that  a  man  could  not  possibly 
pass.  We  soon  entered  an  avenue  40  feet 
wide,  and  varying  in  height  from  10  to  60 
feet ;  the  ceiling  as  smooth  and  beautiful  as  if 
finished  by  the  trowel ;  then  suddenly  chang- 
ing, presents  the  appearance  of  diversified 
hanging  drapery,  all  of  spotless  white.  Then 
again  the  naked  rocks  appear. 

At  the  end  of  this  avenue,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  pyramid,  up 
which  we  climbed  some  sixty  feet,  and  on  the 
top  of  which  stand  two  beautiful  stalagmites 
some  five  feet  high,  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  as  white  as  the  purest  Italian  marble ; 
and  when  viewed  by  the  dim  light  of  our  can- 
dles, presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the  grey 
walls  of  limestone  rock.  An  oblong  canopy 
some  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  is  here  hung  with 
beautiful  stalactite,  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
We  now  found  it  necessary  to  crawl  upon  our 
faces,  or  "  snake  it,"  for  about  twenty  feet, 
when  we  came  into  an  avenue  wide  and  high. 
Turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  scenery  of  surpassing 
and  exquisite  beauty.  The  entire  walls  are 
covered  with  an  incrustation  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  crystallized  so  as  to  glisten  like  ten  thou- 
sand diamonds  in  the  light.  Some  of  these 
crystals,  a  foot  in  length,  an  inch  wide,  and  as 
thick  as  a  table-knife  blade,  grew  upon  this 
base  in  a  thousand  diversified  forms. 

Upon  a  projecting  rock,  at  one  side  of  the 
avenue,  large  numbers  had  broken  by  their 
weight,  and  were  lying  in  great  profusion  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cave.  These  formations, 
like  the  base  upon  which  they  grew,  are  sul- 
phate and  white  as  of  lime  snow.  Others, 
resembling  glass,  form  upon  the  ceiling  as  well 
as  the  floor,  from  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the 
length  and  size  of  a  common  knitting-needle, 
and  even  smaller.  The  incrustation  is  fre- 
quently nn  inch  thick,  but  more  generally  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Much 
of  it  has  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  is  crushed  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  visiter,  and  the  place  it 
occupied  on  the  ceiling  is  being  replaced  by  a 
new  formation.  But  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
describe  it.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
or  any  correct  idea  formed  of  its  beauty. 

We  visited  many  rooms  with  spacious  domes 
and  stalactites  of  every  imaginable  size  and 
form,  «In  one  apartment  the  water  finds  its 
way  over  a  long  range  of  projecting  rocks, 
and  thestalactic  matter  is  formed  in  folds  and 
blades,  like  extended  honey-comb,  and  hangs 
like  drapery  around  the  sides  of  the  room. 
Upon  the  bottom  is  formed  a  great  number  of 
little  pgols  of  every  form,  elevated  upon  the 
floor,  like  basins  or  troughs — the  rim  of  each 
being  perfectly  level  and  inclined  inwards,  the 
stone  which  forms  the  basin  being  not  thicker 
than  a  pasteboard.  I  spent  three  days  in  this 
wonderful  hole  in  the  ground — say  seven  hours 
each  day.  The  first  two  days  were  spent  in 
examining  and  exploring,  and  I  think  we  must 
have  travelled  at  least  one  mile  per  hour,  or 


fourteen  miles  in  two  days.  The  third  day  I 
revisited  the  most  interesting  parts,  to  procure 
specimens  for  geological  investigation. 

I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  Saltpetre  and 
Epsom  Salts  are  found  in  various  parts,  in 
large  quantities  ;  and  I  procured  a  lump  of 
salts  of  half  a  pound  weight,  quite  pure.  We 
ventured  a  mile  at  least  further  than  any  other 
had  ever  gone  before,  and  left  it  for  others 
still  to  prosecute.  A  quite  transparent  eyeless 
crawfish  which  we  found,  was  not  the  least 
interesting  thing  which  we  saw. 

The  entrance  to  the  cave  belongs  to  Henry 
P.  Rathrack,  a  wealthy,  generous  gentleman, 
who  cheerfully  rendered  us  every  facility  for 
examining  the  cave,  and  attended  us  as  guide 


ENTIRE  POPULATION. 

Free.  Slaves. 
Free  States,  13,574,797 
Slave  Stales,  6,294,938  3,067,234 

District  and  Territories,      197,985  3,500 


"As  death  comes  in  on  our  own  wills,  and 
a  new  life  is  formed  in  us,  the  heart  is  purified 
and  prepared  to  understand  clearly,  '  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' 
In  purity  of  heart  the  mind  is  divinely  opened 
to  behold  the  nature  of  universal  righteous- 
ness, or  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  '  No  man  hath  seen  the  Father  save  he 
that  is  of  God  ;  he  hath  seen  the  Father.'  " — 
John  Woolman. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  1,  1851. 


The  annexed  reliable  statement  in  relation 
to  the  late  census,  embraces  a  large  amount  of 
important  information,  interesting  to  readers 
in  general.  The  National  Intelligencer,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  says  : — We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  for  the  following  table  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained  at  present  from  the  certificates  of 
the  Marshals ;  the  ratio  of  representation  aift 
number  of  representatives  to  each  State  which 
that  amount  of  population  will  give  ;  the  frac- 
tions left  to  each  State,  &c. 


STATES. 


Free  po- 
pulation. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
•Vermont 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio 
1  ndiana 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Iowa 

California 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Tennessee  I 

Kentucky 

Delaware 


582,020 
318,003 
994,724 
314,322 
147,549 
370,913 
3,098,818 
489,SB8 
2,341,204 
1,981,940 
090,258 
305,596 
397.570 
R5(!,0f>0 
192.000 
200,000 
492,661 
940,000 
480,0(10 
280,000 
555,000 
45,000 
440,000 
300,000 
250,000 
100,000 
150,000 
5'.)0,000 
800,000 
782,000 
90,277 


Slaves. 


52 


90,3.55 
460,000 
280,000 
350;000 
385,000 
22,000 
330,000 
Mrtfwo 
200,000 
50,000 
45,000 
91,547 
250,000 
211,000 
2,332 


Represen- 
tative po 
pulation. 


540,874 
1,216,000 
648,000 
490.000 
774.000 

58,200 
638,000 
492,000 
370,000 
130,000 
177,000 
644,928 
950,000 
908,600 

91,676 


No.  Repre- 
sentatives 
and  frac- 
tions. 


6  22,970 
3  38,475 
10  62.964 
3  34,794 
1  54,373 
3  91,385 
331  24,010 
5i  24,019 
25!  11,804 
21  25,244 
10[-58,498 
3  26,068 
4|  24,872 
11,416 
5,643 
13,648 
80,994 
4,712 
88,944 
24,120 
28,592 


•.'20 


78,994 
5  20,120 


90,472 
36,824 
83,824 
85,872 
18,240 
70,016 


20,067,720  3,070,734 

The  entire  representative  population  is  about 
21,710,000.  The  ratio  of  representation  will 
be  about  93,170. 

As  the  law  of  22nd  May,  1850,  determines 
the  number  of  Representatives  at  233,  and  as 
but  220  of  these  are  provided  for  in  the  fore- 
going table,  without  taking  them  from  frac- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  to  select  from  the 
States  thirteen  having  the  largest  fractions,  to 
each  of  which  are  to  be  assigned  a  Represen- 
tative, to  make  up  the  entire  number. 

The  States  entitled  to  representatives  for 
such  fractions  will  most  probably  be  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Indiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kentucky — 13. 

The  States  which  gain,  irrespective  of  the 
fraction,  will  be  Pennsylvania  1,  Illinois  2, 
Mississippi  1,  Michigan  1,  Missouri  1 — 6. 

The  States  which  gain  in  all,  are  as  follows, 
viz.,  Arkansas  1,  Indiana  1,  Illinois  2,  Massa- 
chusetts 1,  Mississippi  1,  Michigan  1,  Missouri 
2,  Pennsylvania  1 — 10. 

The  following  States  lose,  viz.,  Maine  1,  . 
New  Hampshire  1,  New  York  1,  North  Caro- 
ling 2,  South  Carolina  2,  Vermont  1,  Virgi- 
nia 2.  j 
The  Free  States  gain  six  members  and 


lose  four, 
lose  six. 


The  Slave  States  gain  lour  and 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  J.  F.  Hull,  for  Dj  Griffin,  $1,  to  53, 
vol.  25,  and  for  W.  R.  Hazard,  $2,  to  19,  vol.  24. 
Paul  Boyce,  $2,  vol.  24.  G.  C.  Mendenhall,  per  D. 
Beard,  agent,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24.  John  Wright,  per 
C.  Bracken,  agent,  $2,  vol.  24.  Hannah  Stapler,  per 
W.  E.,  $2,  vol.  24.  Jacob  Roberts,  per  R.  S.,  82,  vol. 
24.  James  Thomas,  $2,  vol.  23.  J,  H.  Varney,  bal- 
ance, 55  cents. 


WANTED. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Ma- 
thematical Department  of  Haverford  School. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
undernamed. 

Thomas  Kimber, 

Josiah  Tatum, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 

Alfred  Cope, 

Walnut  street  Wharf. 

Charles  Yarnall, 
N»  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  Second  month,  1851. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Morrisville,  Bucks  county! 
Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  20th  ult.,  Mahlon  KirkbridbJ 
aged  78  years. 
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From  the  North  American  Ic.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  Seventeen  Year  Locust. 

Messrs.  E.litors :  As  you  have  published  a 
'ery  interesting  but  inadequate  article  on  the 
Cicada  Septemdecim  in  the  North  American 
>f  the  5th  inst.,  I  submit  the  enclosed,  as  con- 
aining  information  which  may  supply  the  de- 
iciency. 

The  geographical  limits  within  which  this 
nseet  appears,  as  stated  in  the  article  you 
•ublished,  form  an  interesting  subject  for  con- 
ideration. 

In  haste,  yours  truly, 

Robt.  Hare. 

veport  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed  on  the  clcada  septemdecim, 
or  Seventeen  Year  Locust. 

To  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society. 
The  Committee  on  the  Cicada  Septemdecim 
■eg  leave  to  report :  That,  by  invitation  of 
!iss  Margaret  H.  Morris,  they  visited  her 
esidence  at  Germantown  on  the  13th  instant, 
or  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  examination 
nto  the  object  of  their  appointment.    By  her 
irection,  the  gardener  commenced  operations 
y  digging  around  a  pear  tree,  which  bore 
vidences  of  being  in  an  unhealthy  condition, 
^ery  soon  several  of  the  insects  were  exposed, 
n  every  instance  they  were  enclosed  in  sepa- 
ate  earthen  cells,  opening  against  a  portion  of 
ie  roof.    In  the  course  of  two  hours  two  pear 
ees  and  one  apple-tree  were  examined  ;  and 
bout  the  roots  of  each  were  found  many  of 
ie  Locusts  in  their  larval  and  incipient  pupal 
ate.    Being  in  an  active  condition,  at  this 
me,  the  insects,  on  being  disturbed,  immedi- 
tely  commenced  moving  about,  thus  prevent- 
lg  us  from  ascertaining  satisfactorily  whether 
not  their  proboscis  was  imbedded  in  the 
30t.    This  we  regretted.    That  they  have, 
owever,  been  seen  thus  attached  to  the  root, 
•e  have  the  testimony  of  Miss  Morris,  con- 
rmed  by  that  of  Dr.  Hare,  and  Professors 
tgassiz  and  Goadby. 


As  the  result  of  our  explorations,  we  place 
before  you,  at  this  meeting,  one  of  the  cells, 
and  several  of  the  insects;  some  of  these, 
which  have  made  the  nearest  approach  towards 
a  completion  of  their  underground  life,  you 
will  perceive  have  red  eyes  ;  and  in  a  few,  the 
lormation  of  wings  has  already  commenced. 
You  will  doubtless,  at  once,  recognize  this  in- 
sect as  the  true  Cicada  Septemdecim. 

On  what  nourishment  does  this  insect  feed, 
during  its  subterraneous  existence  of  17  years  ? 
When  we  find  the  larva  only  in  the  earth  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  trees,  with  its  rostrum 
imbedded  in  their  roots,  as  is  asserted  by  Miss 
Morris,  Dr.  Hare,  and  Professor  Goadby,  the 
inference  of  Miss  Morris  seems  natural  and 
logical,  that  the  sap  contained  in  these  roots  is 
the  food  on  which  the  insect  subsists  during 
its  larval  period.  If  then,  such  be  the  source 
whence  they  obtain  the  nourishment  necessary 
for  their  growth  and  development,  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubled  that  fruit  and  other 
trees  must  inevitably  be  injured  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  indeed  even  sometimes  fatally, 
on  the  roots  of  which  hundreds  of  these  insects 
feast  uninterruptedly  for  so  long  a  succession 
of  years. 

As  a  portion  of  this  report,  we  lay  before 
the  Society  two  letters  from  Dr.  Hare  to  a 
member  of  the  committee — a  letter  from  Prof. 
Goadby  to  Dr.  Hare — and  a  very  interesting 
communication  from  Miss  Morris. 

As  it  is  in  the  power  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers to  pursue  this  investigation,  we  trust  they 
will  do  so.  We  would  particularly  recom- 
mend them  carefully  to  examine  the  roots  of 
such  fruit  trees  as  are  in  a  sickly  condition. 
One  important  circumstance,  however,  must 
not  be  forgotten  ;  the  insects  now  in  the  ground 
are  the  produce  of  eggs  which  were  deposited 
on  the  branches  16  years  ago,  consequently 
the  Cicada  will  not  be  (bund  in  the  vicinity  of 
trees  which  do  not  exceed  that  age. 

While  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Morris,  that 
lady  had  the  kindness  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  commitlee  to  an  insect  injurious  to  the  po- 
tato. This  insect  is  a  small  beetle,  Baridins 
Trinotatus — a  species  of  the  Curculio — which 
deposits  its  egg  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
of  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the  ovum  is  hatched, 
the  larva  commences  its  depredations  by  eat- 
ing its  way  down  the  centre  of  the  stem  (ill  it 
completes  its  larval  existence,  when  it  forms 
its  cocoon,  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  is  finally 
transformed  into  an  imago  or  perfect  insect 
state.  As  the  worm  descends,  the  stalk  gra- 
dually perishes,  and  the  growth  of  the  tuber  is 
arrested.  We  examined  many  of  these  dead 
vines,  and  in  every  instance  could  readily 
trace  the  progress  of  the  insect  by  its  destruc- 
tive ravages.  We  present  several  specimens 
of  these  decayed  stalks  containing  tho  beetle 


in  its  chrysalis  form.  The  remedy  proposed 
by  Miss  Morris  is  an  effectual  one,  and  con- 
sists in  mowing  off  the  vines  below  the  point 
where  the  larva  has  arrived  at  its  downward 
passage. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
our  cordial  acknowledgments  to  Miss  Morris 
and  her  sister  for  their  kind  attentions  to  the 
commitlee,  and  our  sincere  admiration  of  the 
commendable  zeal  and  industry  with  which 
they  engage  in  their  horticultural  investigations. 

W.  D.  Brinckle, 
Tho.  P.  James, 
Approved.  Robert  Hare, 

Tho.  Hancock. 
Philad.,  August  16th,  1850. 

ON  THE  CICADA  SEPTEMDECIM,  BY  MARGARET 
H.  MORRIS. 

This  destructive  insect  is  not  a  true  Locust, 
but  derives  its  popular  name  (seventeen  year 
Locust,)  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
Locust  of  the  East,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  of  grasshoppers,  (Locusta.) 

The  Cicada  Septemdecim  appears  in  June 
every  seventeen  years.  When  they  emerge 
from  the  ground  they  are  grub-like  in  form, 
destitute  of  wings,  and  covered  with  a  tough 
shell,  a  proper  and  convenient  coat,  that  effec- 
tually protects  them  while  in  their  earthly 
abode.  The  evening  and  early  morning  hours 
are  best  suited  for  them  to  undergo  their 
change  from  the  grub  to  the  winged  form  ;  and 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  sun  disappears, 
they  may  be  seen  creeping  from  the  earth  in 
countless  numbers,  crawling  to  the  nearest 
tree  or  shrub,  which  they  climb  until  they 
reach  a  convenient  spot  to  grasp  firmly. 
There,  with  their  heads  always  upwards,  they 
await  the  change,  which  begins  by  a  slit  open- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  the  fly  gradu- 
ally draws  itself  out,  the  body  enlarges,  the 
wings  expand,  and  the  creature  assumes  new 
life  and  energies,  though  it  always  continues 
heavy  and  sluggish.  They  live  in  the  winged 
stale  about  three  weeks  before  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  subsisting  on  dew  and  moisture 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  female 
has  a  strong  and  curiously  contrived  piercer, 
with  which  she  carefully  slits  the  back  of  the 
twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  deposits  her 
eggs  in  pairs  side  by  side,  but  separated  by  a 
portion  of  woody  fibre,  and  placed  obliquely, 
so  as  to  allow  one  end  to  point  upwards;  from 
ten  to  twenty  eggs  are  deposited  in  this  slit. 
She  then  removes  to  a  little  distance,  and 
makes  a  new  nest ;  when  a  limb  is  sufficiently 
stocked,  she  removes  to  another,  until  her 
store  of  eggs  is  provided  for,  when  she  be- 
comes exhausted,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  soon 
dies.    One  female  will  deposit  four  or  fivo 
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hundred  eggs.  The  eggs  require  forty-two 
days  to  mature  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  ; 
they  then  burst  the  shell  and  appear  a  minute 
fac-simile  of  the  parent  in  the  larval  state,  re- 
quiring but  a  few  moments  to  stretch  their 
limbs  and  prepare  for  labour,  before  they  un- 
loose their  hold  of  the  twig  on  which  they  had 
been  deposited,  and  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
they  immediately  disappear  in  search  of  food, 
which  they  find  in  the  roots  of  the  parent  tree. 
When  first  hatched  they  are  very  small  and 
white,  but  soon  change  to  a  yellow  brown. 
They  exist  in  separate  tribes,  occupying  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  country,  making  their  appear- 
ance in  different  years,  but  invariably  after  the 
same  interval  of  time.  For  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore, and  after,  the  appearance  of  the  main 
body  a  few  scattered  individuals  will  generally 
be  found. 

Their  favourite  trees  appear  to  be  the  oaks 
and  fruit  trees  in  general,  avoiding  the  fir,  wal 
nut,  and  hickory  tribes,  though  they  will  occa- 
sionally deposit  their  eggs  on  them,  should  no 
other  tree  be  conveniently  near  at  the  proper 
moment. 

From  the  roots  of  a  pear  tree,  four  hundred 
and  eighty  of  these  insect  larva  were  taken, 
fortunately  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the  tree; 
the  roots  were  unhealthy,  and  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  external  injury  arising  from  small 
punctures,  and  on  removing  the  skin  of  the 
bark  this  appearance  increased,  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
larvae  were  enclosed  in  compact  cells  of  earth, 
with  no  outlet  except  that  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  roots. 

Should  a  tree  on  which  these  larva?  have 
been  feeding  be  cut  down,  the  insects  perish 
for  want  of  food  ;  and,  if  carefully  searched, 
the  cells  that  had  once  been  inhabited  will  be 
found  either  containing  the  decayed  insects,  or 
filled  with  earth  that  has  gradually  been  de- 
posited by  filtration,  bearing  strong  evidence 
that  these  larvse  never  leave  the  tree  on  which 
they  were  originally  deposited. 

M.  H.  Mokeis. 

Germantown,  June  7th. 

communication  by  professor  henry 
goadby,  to  dr.  r.  hare. 

Philadelphia,  May  8th,  1850. 
My  Dear  Sir, — On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Germantown,  Miss  Morris  was  kind  enough 
to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
the  habits  of  the  Cicada  Septemdecim,  or  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  "  Seventeen  year  Lo- 
cust." 

For  this  purpose  she  directed  the  gardener 
to  dig  down  to  the  roots  of  a  pear-tree,  whose 
condition  gave  sufficient  evidence  to  her  prac- 
ticed eye  of  the  attacks  of  this  vegetable  vam- 
pire. We  found  an  abundance  of  these  in- 
sects attached  to  the  various  ramifications  of 
the  root,  their  rostrum  (or  beak)  was  deeply 
imbedded  therein,  by  which  means  they  are 
enabled  lazily  and  constantly  to  feed  upon  the 
sap  to  the  manifest  destruction  of  the  tree. 

We  then  examined  the  roots  of  another  tree 
with  precisely  the  same  result,  finding,  alto- 
gether, 35  specimens  during  my  stay,  and  in 
every  instance  the  insect  was  attached  by  its 
mouth  to  the  root. 


It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  in  corro- 
boration of  the  slow  development  of  these  in- 
sects, said  to  be  due  in  the  perfect  or  image 
state  next  year,  that  all  the  specimens  I  saw 
and  collected  are  in  an  incipient  pupa  condi- 
tion. 

Possessing  what  is  termed  in  Entomology 
an  "  imperfect  metamorphosis,"  these  insects 
are  the  more  destructive,  as  they  feed  inces- 
santly during  their  entire  larval  and  pupal 
conditions  ;  a  period  which,  if  the  eommonly 
received  opinion  be  correct,  extends  to  seven- 
teen years  ;  during  this  long  period  the  unfor- 
tunate tree,  on  whose  vitals  they  have  affixed 
themselves,  knows  no  respite,  and  year  by 
year  their  gradually  increasing  size  requires  a 
greater  supply  of  nutriment.  The  loss  of 
valuable  fruit  trees  due  to  the  destructive  pro- 
pensities of  this  tree-bug  must  necessarily  be 
considerable  ;  fortunately,  however,  it  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  one  to  save  his  trees  and 
do  much  to  limit  the  number  of  this  Cicada  by 
simply  exposing  the  roots  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  collecting  and  destroying  the  grubs. 

The  lady,  to  whose  intelligence  and  perse- 
vering industry  the  discovery  of  the  habitat 
and  instincts  of  this  insect  is  solely  due,  Miss 
Morris,  has  set  the  example  of  relieving  her 
trees  from  these  persistent  enemies,  and  she 
has  succeeded,  by  this  means  alone,  in  saving 
some  trees  from  threatened  dissolution,  and 
restored  them  all  to  that  robust  health  by 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  bear  very 
large  crops. 

In  the  hope  that  this  brief  account  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  I  beg  to  present  it  to  them 
through  you. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Henry  Goadby,  F.  L.  S. 
Professor  Hare,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Hare  stated,  in  his  communication  to 
the  committee,  that  in  the  spring  of  1849  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Agassiz,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, to  the  garden  of  Miss  Morris,  at  Ger- 
mantown, and  was  present  at  an  exploration 
made  by  him  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Mor- 
ris, and  that  he  considered  the  impressions 
made  upon  Mr.  Agassiz  to  be  such  as  to  con- 
firm the  statements  of  Mr.  Goadby  and  Miss 
Morris,  as  far  as  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  and  that  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  would,  in  the  course  of 
next  summer,  become  master  of  the  subject  so 
far  as  to  give  his  inferences  to  the  scientific 
world. 

Dr.  Hare  suggested  that  the  best  means  of 
protecting  the  trees  against  this  insect  would 
be  that  of  covering  the  whole  of  the  ground 
under  each  tree  with  cheap  cloth  well  painted 
over  with  tar;  of  course  gas  tar  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  probably  the  most  efficacious. 
He  considered  that  this  covering  would  inter- 
cept the  grub  as  it  falls  from  the  tree  on  which 
it  had  been  hatched.  By  instinct  it  seeks  im- 
mediately to  go  into  the  soil.  No  tree  can  be 
attacked  by  insects  that  are  not  hatched  upon 
it,  as  they  are  too  feeble  and  small  to  travel 
from  one  tree  to  another. 


Revenge  is  only  the  confession  of  an  infir- 
mity.— Seneca. 


For  "The  Friend." 

RURAL  HOURS. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  "Th 
Friend"  will  be  as  well  pleased  as  we  hav 
been,  in  reading  some  extracts  from  a  wor 
recently  issued,  entitled  "  Rural  Hours,"  th 
production  of  a  "  Lady"  of  taste  and  observi 
lion.  "  The  simple  records  of  trifling  obse 
va»ions  on  rustic  matters  gleaned  during  a  Ion 
and  unbroken  residence  in  the  country,"  ma 
serve  to  revive  in  the  memory  of  our  readei 
the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and  recall  the  pas 
and  many  a  pleasing  ramble  by  meadow  an 
stream.  The  happy  illustration  of,  and  con 
ment  upon  scenes  by  the  road-side  and  tr 
field,  where  the  common  mind  or  the  artificis 
ly  cultivated  sees  nought  of  interest,  mu 
teach  the  lesson  that  all  things  may  be  produi 
tive  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  him  wf 
can  see  deeper  than  the  surface,  "  has  a  mir 
well  tuned  to  contemplation,"  and  a  relish  f( 
the  cheap,  the  pure  and  simple  pleasures 
rural  life. 

Those  who,  in  addition  to  a  taste  for  tf 
country,  add  even  a  superficial  acquaintani 
with  Botany  or  Ornithology,  and  know  ho 
highly  the  pleasures  of  a  simple  walk  by  tl 
dusty  road-side  are  enhanced  thereby,  will  a) 
preciate  more  fully  the  spirit  of  the  work,  fe 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  its  author,  and  folio 
her  with  unflagging  interest  as  she  depicts  tl 
beauty  of  a  spring  morning,  describes  a  slro 
in  the  woods  surrounded  by  pewees  or  wa 
biers,  discourses  on  forest  trees,  and  the  nume 
ous  subjects  presented  to  her  observing  ej 
in  the  kaleidoscope  of  nature. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  to  oi 
youth  the  importance  of  early  cultivating 
taste  for  natural  history,  either  as  a  usef 
training  of  their  observing  powers,  or  as 
cheap  and  ready  source  of  pleasure  and  i 
struction ;  and  we  are  not  without  the  hot 
that  the  perusal  of  the  volume  above  referr 
to,  may  awaken  in  some  young  hearts  i 
affection  for  the  bright  and  beauteous  objet 
that  surround  their  daily  walks,  and  lead  th« 
to  inquire  into  the  curious  and  mysterio 
phenomena  that  on  every  hand  show  forth  t 
goodness  and  power  of  the  great  Author 
Nature. 

Of  the  style  of  the  work  a  reviewer  remai 
that  the  author  "  dwells  on  the  minutest  pi 
nomena  of  daily  occurrence  in  their  seas< 
with  a  just  discrimination,  content  with  clo 
ing  them  in  their  own  beauty,  and  never  se< 
ing  to  increase  their  brilliancy  by  an  artific 
gloss.  Whoever  has  a  love  for  communi 
with  nature  in  the  'sweet  hour  of  prime,' or 
the  1  still  twilight,'  for  watching  the  var 
glories  of  the  revolving  year,  will  be  grat< 
to  the  writer  of  this  picturesque  volume 
such  a  fragrant  record  of  rural  experience.' 

What  a  noble  gift  to  man  are  the  fores 
What  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
owe  for  their  utility  and  their  beauty  ! 

How  pleasantly  the  shadows  of  the  w< 
fall  upon  our  heads,  when  we  turn  from 
glitter  and  turmoil  of  the  world  of  man  !  1 
winds  of  heaven  seem  to  linger  amid  th 
balmy  branches,  and  the  sunshine  falls  lik 
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.tiering  upon  the  green  leaves  ;  the  wild  breath 
if  the  forest,  fragrant  with  bark  and  berry, 
ans  the  brow  with  grateful  freshness;  and  the 
twtutiful  wood-light, neither  garish  nor  gloomy, 
'ull  of  calm  and  peaceful  influences,  sheds  re- 
vise over  the  spirit.  The  view  is  limited,  and 
he  objects  about  us  are  uniform  in  character ; 
>et  within  the  bosom  of  the  woods  the  mind 
readily  lays  aside  its  daily  littleness,  and  opens 
o  higher  thoughts,  in  silent  consciousness  that 
t  stands  alone  with  the  works  of  God.  The 
humble  moss  beneath  our  feet,  the  sweet  flow- 
MS]  the  varied  shrubs,  the  great  trees,  and  the 
sky  gleaming  above  in  sacred  blue,  are  each 
the  handiwork  of  God.  They  were  all  called 
into  being  by  the  will  of  the  Creator,  as  we 
now  behold  them,  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Every  object  here  has  a  deeper  merit  than  our 
wonder  can  fathom ;  each  has  a  beauty  be- 
yond our  full  perception  ;  the  dullest  insect 
crawling  about  these  roots  lives  by  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  ;  and  the  discoloured  shreds 
of  last  year's  leaves  wither  away  upon  the 
lowly  herbs  in  a  blessing  of  fertility.  But  it  is 
the  great  trees,  stretching  their  arms  above  us 
in  a  thousand  forms  of  grace  and  strength,  it 
is  more  especially  the  trees  which  fill  the  mind 
with  wonder  and  praise. 

Of  the  infinite  variety  of  fruits  which  spring 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  the  greatest  in  dignity.  Of  all  the 
works  of  the  creation  which  know  the  changes 
of  life  and  death,  the  trees  of  the  forest  have 
the  longest  existence.  Of  all  the  objects 
which  crown  the  gray  earth,  the  woods  pre- 
serve unchanged,  throughout  the  greatest 
reach  of  time,  their  native  character:  the 
works  of  man  are  ever  varying  their  aspect; 
his  towns  and  his  fields  alike  reflect  the  un- 
stable opinions,  the  fickle  wills  and  fancies  of 
each  passing  generation  ;  but  the  forests  on 
his  borders  remain  to-day  the  same  they  were 
ages  of  years  since.  Old  as  the  everlasting 
hills,  during  thousands  of  seasons  they  have 
put  forth,  and  laid  down  their  verdure  in  calm 
obedience  to- the  decree  which  first  bade  them 
cover  the  ruins  of  the  Deluge. 

But,  although  the  forests  are  great  and  old, 
yet  the  ancient  trees  within  their  bounds  must 
each  bend  individually  beneath  the  doom  of 
every  earl^rly  existence  ;  they  have  their  allot- 
ted period  when  the-  mosses  of  Time  gather 
upon  their  branches  ;  when,  touched  by  decay, 
they  break  and  crumble  to  dust.  Like  man, 
they  are  decked  in  living  beauty  ;  like  man, 
they  fall  a  prey  to  death  ;;and  while  we  admire 
their  duration,  so  far  beyond  our  own  brief 
years,  we  also  acknowledge  that  especial  in- 
terest which  can  only  belong  to  the  graces  of 
life  and  to  the  desolation  of  death.  We  raise 
our  eyes  and  we  see  collected  in  one  company 
vigorous  trunks,  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  pine, 
firm  in  the  strength  of  maturity  ;  by  their  side 
stand  a  young  group,  elm,  and  birch,  and  ma- 
ple, their  supple  branches  playing  in  the 
breezes,  gay  and  fresh  as  youth  itself;  and 
yonder,  rising  in  unheeded  gloom  we  behold 
a  skeleton  trunk,  an  old  spruce,  every  branch 
broken,  every  leaf  fallen, — dull,  still,  sad,  like 
the  finger  of  Death. 

It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  forest,  that 
life  and  death  may  ever  be  found  within  its 


bounds,  in  immediate  presence  of  each  other; 
both  with  ceaseless,  noiseless,  advances,  aim- 
ing at  the  mastery ;  and  if  the  influences  of 
the  first  be  the  most  general,  those  of  the  last 
are  the  most  striking.  Spring,  with  all  her 
wealth  of  life  and  joy,  finds  within  the  forest 
many  a  tree  unconscious  of  her  approach  ;  a 
thousand  young  plants  springing  up  about  the 
fallen  trunk,  the  shaggy  roots,  seek  to  soften 
the  gloomy  wreck  with  a  semblance  of  the 
verdure  it  bore  of  old  ;  but  ere  they  have 
thrown  their  fresh  and  graceful  wreaths  over 
the  mouldering  wood,  half  their  own  tribe 
wither  and  die  with  the  year.  We  owe  to 
this  perpetual  presence  of  death  an  impression 
calm,  solemn,  almost  religious  in  character,  a 
chastening  influence,  beyond  what  we  find  in 
the  open  fields.  But  this  subdued  spirit  is  far 
from  gloomy  or  oppressive,  since  it  never  fails 
to  be  relieved  by  the  cheerful  animation  of  liv- 
ing beauty.  Sweet  flowers  grow  beside  the 
fallen  trees,  among  the  shattered  branches,  the 
season  through  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  woods, 
the  unchecked  growth,  the  careless  position  of 
every  tree,  are  favourable  to  a  thousand  wild 
beauties,  and  fantastic  forms,  opening  to. the 
mind  a  play  of  fancy  which  is  in  itself  cheer- 
ing and  enlivening,  like  the  bright  sunbeams 
which  chequer  with  golden  light  the  shadowy 
groves.  That  character  of  rich  variety  also, 
stamped  on  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  is 
developed  in  the  forest  in  clear  and  noble 
forms;  we  are  told  that  in  the  field  we  shall 
not  find  two  blades  of  grass  exactly  alike,  that 
in  the  garden  we  shall  not  gather  two  flowers 
precisely  similar,  but  in  those  cases  the  lines 
are  minute,  and  we  do  not  seize  the  truth  at 
once ;  in  the  woods,  however,  the  same  fact 
stands  recorded  in  bolder  lines ;  we  cannot 
fail  to  mark  this  great  variety  of  detail  among 
the  trees;  we  see  it  in  their  trunks,  their 
branches,  their  foliage ;  in  the  rude  knots,  the 
gnarled  roots ;  in  the  mosses  and  lichens 
which  feed  upon  their  bark  ;  in  their  forms, 
their  colouring,  their  shadows.  And  within 
all  this  luxuriance  of  varied  beauty,  there 
dwells  a  sweet  quiet,  a  noble  harmony,  a  calm 
repose,  which  we  seek  in  vain  elsewhere,  in 
so  full  a  measure. 

These  hills,  and  the  valleys  at  their  feet, 
lay  for  untold  centuries  one  vast  forest;  un- 
numbered seasons,  ages  of  unrecorded  time 
passed  away  while  they  made  part  of  the 
boundless  wilderness  of  woods.  The  trees 
waved  over  the  valleys,  they  rose  upon  the 
swelling  knolls,  they  filled  the  hollows,  they 
crowded  the  narrow  glens,  they  shaded  the 
brooks  and  springs, 'they  washed  their  roots 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  they  stood  upon  the 
islands,  they  swept  over  the  broad  hills,  they 
crowned  the  heads  of  all  the  mountains.  The 
whole  land  lay  slumbering  in  the  twilight  of 
the  forest.  Wild  dreams  made  up  its  half- 
conscious  existence.  The  hungry  cry  of  the 
beast  of  prey,  or  the  fierce  deed  of  savage  man, 
whoop  and  dance,  triumph  and  torture,  broke 
in  fitful  bursts  upon  the  deep  silence,  and  then 
died  away,  leaving  the  breath  of  life  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  passing  winds. 

Every  rocky  cl iff  on  the  hill-side,  every 
marshy  spot  on  the  lowlands,  was  veiled  in 
living,  rustling  folds  of  green.    Hero  a -dark 


wave  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  balsam  ran  through 
a  ravine,  on  yonder  knoll  shone  the  rich  glossy 
verdure  of  oak,  and  maple,  and  chestnut ;  upon 
the  breast  of  the  mountain  stood  the  birch,  the 
elm,  and  the  aspen,  in  light  and  airy  tufts. 
Leaves  of  every  tint  of  green  played  in  the 
summer  sunshine,  leaves  fluttered  in  the  moon- 
light, and  the  showers  of  heaven  fell  every- 
where upon  the  green  leaves  of  the  unbroken 
forest. 

Sixty  years  have  worked  a  wonderful 
change  ;  the  forest  has  fallen  upon  the  low- 
lands, and  there-  is  not  a  valley  about  us  which 
has  not  been  opened.  Another  half  century 
may  find  the  country  bleak  and  bare  ;  but  as 
yet  the  woods  have  not  all  been  felled,  and 
within  the  circle  which  bounds  our  view, 
there  is  no  mountain  which  has  been  wholly 
shorn,  none  presents  a  bald  front  to  the  sky  ; 
\ipon  the  lake  shore,  there  are  several  hills 
still  wrapped  in  wood  from  the  summit  to  the 
base.  He  who  takes  pleasure  in  the  forest, 
by  picking  his  way,  and  following  a  winding 
course,  may  yet  travel  many  a  long  mile  over 
a  shady  path,  such  as  the  red  man  loved. 

The  forest  lands  of  America  preserve  to  the 
present  hour  something  that  is  characteristic 
of  their  wild  condition,  undisturbed  for  ages. 
They  abound  in  ruins  of  their  own.  Old 
trees,  dead -and  dying,  are  left  standing  for 
years,  until  at  length  they  are  shivered  and 
broken  by  the  winds,  or  they  crumble  slowly 
away  to  a  shapeless  stump.  There  was  no 
forester  at  hand  to  cut  them  down  when  the 
first  signs  of  decay  appeared ;  they  had  no 
uses  then,  now  they  have  no  value.  Broken 
limbs  and  dead  bodies  of  great  trees  lie  scat- 
tered through  the  forests ;  there  are  spots 
where  the  winds  seem  to  have  battled  with  the 
woods — at  every  step  one  treads  on  fallen 
trunks,  stretched  in  giant  length  upon  the 
earth,  this  still  clad  in  its  armour  of  bark,  that 
bare  and  mouldering,  stained  by  green  mil- 
dew, one  a  crumbling  mass  of  fragments, 
while  others,  again,  lie  shrouded  in  beautiful 
mosses,  long  green  hillocks  marking  the  grave 
of  trees  slowly  turning  to  dust.  Young  trees 
are  frequently  found  growing  upon  these  for- 
est ruins;  if  a  giant  pine  or  oak  has  been  lev- 
elled by  some  storm,  the  mass  of  matted  roots 
and  earth  will  stand  upright  for  years  in  the 
same  position  into  which  it  was  raised  by  the 
falling  trunk,  and  occasionally  a  good-sized 
hemlock,  or  pine,  or  beech,  is  seen  growing 
from  the  summit  of  the  mass,  which  in  itself  is 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  We  have 
found  a  stout  tree,  of  perhaps  twenty  years' 
growth,  which  has  sprung  from  a  chance  seed, 
sown  by  the  winds  on  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a 
fallen  pine  or  chestnut,  growing  until  its  roots 
have  stretched  down  the  side  of  the  moulder- 
ing log,  and  reached  the  earth  on  both  sides, 
thus  holding  the  crumbling  skeleton  firmly  in 
its  young  embrace.  The  decay  of  these  dead 
trees  is  strangely  slow  ;  prostrate  pines  have 
been  known  to  last  fifty  years,  undecayed,  still 
preserving  their  sap;  and  upright  gray  shafts 
ofien  remain  standing  for  years,  until  one 
conies  to  know  them  as  familiarly  as  the  living 
trees.  Instances  are  on  record  where  they 
have  thus  remained  erect  in  death  for  B  Space 
of  ferty  years.    Amid  this  wild  confusion,  we 


note  here  and  there  some  mark  left  by  civilized 
man  ;  the  track  of  wheels,  a  rude  road  sprin- 
kled over  by  withered  leaves,  or  the  mark  of 
the  axe,  sharp  and  clean,  upon  a  stump  close 
at  hand,  reminding  us  how  freely  and  how 
richly  the  forest  contributes  to  the  wants  of 
our  race, 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


yon.' 


Selected. 

CAST  YOUR  CARE  UPON  HIM. 
'Casting  all  your  care  on  Him,  for  He  careth  for 

■ji  ii  ■  . ',!  IV  $i  V  .        ^f-.i  ^  (*./.)? 

What  is  it  to  cast  the  care  on  God  ? 
Is  it  to  keep  the  heaviest  load, 

And  lay  some  trifling  weight  aside  ? 
Still  taking  thought  for  every  hour, 
As  if  the  Lord's  sustaining  power 

Were  still  unknown, — at  least  untried  ? 

Is  it  to  shrink  at  future  things? 
To  start  at  what  the  present  brings, 

And  groan  if  we  but  fear  the  rod  ? 
Not  to  rejoice  when  we  receive, 
And  only  when  we  see,  believe  ; — 

Is  this  to  cast  the  care  on  God  ? 

No !  the  believer  doth  not  so, — 
As  Shiloh's  waters  softly  go, 

He  keeps  his  smooth  and  even  way : 
No  evil  tidings  doth  he  fear, 
His  heart  is  fixed — his  Help  is  near, 

His  strength  is  equal  to  his  day. 

Before  he  started  for  his  crown, 
He  laid  a  heavy  burden  down, 

A  weight  the  Pilgrim  could  not  bear ; — 
His  foes  without,  his  tears  within, 
His  griefs,  his  weakness  and  his  sin, 

And  everything  that  caused  his  care. 

Should  doubts  arise,  should  ills  betide, 
Gtd  will  protect — God  will  provide, 

He  saith  ; — and  pondering  in  his  breast 
The  promise  of  his  faithful  Lord, 
He  doth  believe  His  plighted  word, 

And  so  he  enters  into  rest. 


Selected. 


AN  EXTRACT. 


Brought  safely  by  His  hand  thus  far, 
Why  wilt  thou  now  give  place  to  fear  ? 
How  canst  thou  want  if  He  provide, 
Or  lose  thy  way  with  such  a  Guide  ? 

When  first  before  His  mercy  seat, 
Thou  didst  to  Him  thy  all  commit, 
He  gave  thee  warrant  from  that  hour 
To  trust  His  wisdom,  love  and  power. 

Did  ever  trouble  yet  befall, 
And  he  refuse  to  hear  thy  call  ? 
And  has  He  not  his  promise  past, 
That  thou  shalt  overcome  at  last  ? 

He  who  hath  helped  thee  hitherto, 
Will  help  thee  all  thy  journey  through  ; 
And  give  thee  daily  cause  to  raise, 
New  Ebenezers  to  His  praise. 

Though  rough  and  thorny  be  the  road, 
It  leads  thee  home  apace  to  God ; 
Then  count  thy  present  trials  small, 
For  Heaven  will  make  amends  for  all. 


Joseph,  the  legal  or  apparent  father  of  our 
Lord.  Our  Lord  was  to  be  shown  to  be 
legally  entitled  to  "  the  throne  of  his  father 
David."  And  this,  as  the  name  of  His  mo- 
ther could  not  appear  in  ihe  genealogies,  must 
be  done  by  proving  the  descent  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  His  mother.  Some  years  after, 
Luke,  writing  under  St.  Paul's  direction,  and 
writing  lor  the  Gentiles,  gives  another  gene- 
alogy, showing  our  Lord  to  be  actually  de- 
scended, by  His  mother,  from  David  and  from 
Abraham.  Both  of  these  documents  were 
clearly  necessary.  Without  the  first,  the 
Jews  would  have  held  the  Messiahship  to  be  un- 
proved ;  without  the  second,  the  Gentiles 
would  have  legarded  the  fulfilment  of  prophe- 
cy in  His  person  to  have  been  at  least  doubt- 
ful.— London  Christian  Observer. 
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The  Friend." 


The  Two  Genealogies  of  our  Lord. — Two 
Evangelists  give  us  two  genealogies  of  our 
Lord.  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  we  should 
have  anticipated,  because  it  is  exactly  what 
the  case  required.  First,  Matthew,  writing 
chiefly  for  the  Jews,  gives  the  formal  or  legal 
genealogy — showing  the  line  of  descent  of 


This  devoted  Friend,  born  of  a  family  of 
good  repute  among  men,  near  the  city  of'Bris 
tol,  England,  was  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
through  the  powerful  ministry  of  that  eminent 
servant  of  the  Lord,  John  Audland,  about  the 
year  1655.  The  word  of-  life  pierced  him 
to  the  heart,  and  wrought  effectually  to  his 
redemption  and  salvation.  For  a  time  he 
walked  mournfully  under  the  administration  of 
the  Spirit  of  judgment,  and  of  burning,  so  that 
he  was  a  gazing  stock  and  wonder  to  his  for- 
mer acquaintance.  But  the  Lord's  arm, 
mighty  to  save  and  to  deliver,  was  revealed  in 
him,  plucking  up  and  consuming  every  evi 
plant ;  and  he  was  purified  and  made  fit  for  the 
Lord's  use,  and  in  his  time  an  able  minister  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  After 
being  thus  prepared  by  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  he  became  a  diligent  la 
bourer  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  few  being  more 
spent  in  God's  service  ;  his  soul  seemed  wholly 
bent  upon  spreading  the  name  and  kingdom  o 
his  Divine  Master. 

In  the  work  of  the  ministry,  his  testimony 
was  to  the  ungodly  like  an  axe,  or  hammer 
and  a  sword  sharp  and  piercing,  being  often 
attended  by  an  eminent  appearance  of  the 
dreadful  power  of  the  Lord,  to  the  cutting 
down  many  tall  cedars,  and  causing  the  strong 
oaks  to  bow;  but  to  the  faithful  and  diligent, 
who  minded  the  things  of  Christ  more  than 
their  own,  oh,  how  soft  and  pleasant  were  the 
streams  of  immortal  life,  that  passed  through 
him,  to  the  refreshing  of  these  tribulated,  and 
at  times  weary  ones.  It  was  his  life  and  joy 
to  be  speaking  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  not 
his  own  words,  under  the  fresh  anointing  of 
the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  many 
thousands  were  living  witnesses  to  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  his  Gospel  testimony.  Above 
all,  he  was  terrible  to  the  sowers  of  slrife, 
secret  backbiters,  and  such  as  did  rend  the 
body,  and  separated  from  the  life,  love,  and 
fellowship  of  the  blessed  Truth  ;  who  in  their 
own  selfish  spirits,  set  themselves  over  their 
brethren,  by  feignedness,  and  deceitful  appear- 
ances, to  the  destroying  the  simple-hearted. 

In  his  conversation,  his  kindness  was  so 
mingled  with  seriousness,  and  his  familiarity 
with  a  staid  and  exemplary  behaviour,  that  he 


was  an  honour  to  the  Truth,  and  iherein  con- 
firmed his  holy  testimony  and  his  weaker  bre- 
thren. He  was  hardy,  valiant,  and  fixed  ;  notj 
of  those  who  shun  the  cross,  or  sell  their  birth-i 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  No  danger  led| 
him  to  evade  his  testimony,  which  he  bore| 
faithfully  in  England,  and  in  America,  where 
he  travelled  in  hunger  and  cold,  exposed  toi 
wild  beasts,  venomous  creatures,  and  the  haz- 
ards of  crossing  bogs  and  streams  of  water, 
and  from  the  scarcity  of  proper  food  in  a  wil« 
derness  country,  was  often  obliged  to  subsisl 
on  nuts. 

He  was  a  good  example  as  well  for  his  libe- 
rality as  religious  services;  for  as  the  prospe- 
rity of  God's  truth  was  above  all  things  most 
in  his  eye,  so  he  was  always  cautious  of  mak- 
ing the  Gospel  chargeable  to  any,  freely  em- 
ploying the  estate  he  possessed  in  the  Lord's 
work,  counting  nothing  too  dear  for  the  name 
and  service  of  the  Lord.  Thus  having  spent 
his  natural  strength  in  this  heavenly  warfare, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  blessed  Truth,  its  in- 
terest and  dominion  in  the  world,  for  twelve 
years  together,  he  did,  with  perfect  under- 
standing, and  in  an  extraordinary  enjoyment 
of  the  Lord's  presence,  to  the  refreshment  ol 
the  beholders,  cheerfully  lay  down  his  mortal 
body.  George  Fox,  visiting  him  in  his  last 
illness,  queried  whether  he  had  anything  on 
his  mind  to  write  to  Friends  in  England,  oi 
beyond  sea?  He  said  that  he  was  clear  as  tc 
writing  to  them  ;  that  as  the  Lord  by  his  powei 
had  carried  him  through  England  and  othei 
nations,  so  he  had  nothing  to  write ;  but  h« 
desired  his  love  to  be  remembered  to  al 
Friends. 

After  this  he  said  to  his  Friends  who  wer< 
then  about  him,  as  follows:  "Well,  Friends 
be  faithful  to  God,  and  seek  nothing  for  self 
or  your  own  glory.  If  anything  wrong  arises 
judge  it  down  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  God 
that  so  you  may  be  clear  in  his  sight,  and  an 
swer  his  witness  in  all  people  ;  then  will  yot 
have  the  reward  of  life.  For  my  part,  I  hav< 
walked  in  faithfulness  with  the  Lord,  and 
have  thus  far  finished  my  testimony,  and  hav< 
peace  with  the  Lord  ;  and  his  majesty  is  witl 
me,  and  his  crown  of  life  is  upon  me  j,so  mint 
my  love  to  all  Friends."  To  Stephen  Cris| 
he  then  said,  "  Dear  heart,  keep  low  in  th 
holy  fear  of  God  ;  that  will  be  thy  crown? 
Afterwards,  he  said,  "A  minister  of  Chris 
must  walk  as  I  have  walked."  He  desirei 
George  Fox  to  pray  that  he  might  have  ai 
easy  passage  ;  and  seeing  him  begin  to  1 
heavy,  Friends  desired  him  to  lie  on  the  bed 
and  they  sat  about  him  and  held  him.  H 
was  filled  with  the  virtue  and  power  of  th 
Lord,  which  was  over  all ;  and  in  that  he  pas? 
ed  away  in  the  arms  of  Friends,  as  he  sat  o 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  had  a  very  easy  pas 
sage  into  eternal  life.  He  died  in  London 
aged  thirty-five  years  and  two  months,  in  th 
year  1668. 

Two  things  are  observable  in  this  youn 
man's  history.  The  extraordinary  growth  h 
attained  in  the  Truth  at  so  early  an  age  ;  ant 
the  dear  love  that  subsisted  among  the  devo 
ted  sons  of  the  morning,  which  showed  itse! 
in  the  high  regard  they  paid  him  for  his  soli 
standing  and  experience. 
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For  "  Tlie  Kriend." 

PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

(Continued  from  page  191.) 

Richard  Cobden  in  the  course  of  a  speech, 
eferred  to  the  presence  among  them  of  an 
adian  chief  from  America,  and  proceeded  to 
sk,  What  is  the  custom  of  the  red  Indians  of 
Linerieal  "Why,  when  they  make  peace, 
ley  bury  the  hatchet;  and  it  is  dug  up  again 
nly  when  war  begins.  But  what  did  this  In- 
ian  chieftain  see  in  England  ?  He  paid  a 
isit  to  the  Arsenal  in  Woolwich  ;  and  there, 
1  a  time  of  peace,  he  saw  all  the  resources  of 
le  most  inveierate  war — yes,  in  the  thirty- 
uh  year  of  peace,  the  implements  and  ma- 
hinery  of  the  most  destructive  carnage  !  I 
ay,  then,  so  far  as  these  permanent  standing 
rmaments  are  concerned,  we  piesent  our- 
?lves  before  the  world  as  greater  savages  than 
ven  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 

"Before  I  came  here,  I  prepared  myself 
•  ith  some  statistics,  showing  the  vast  amount 
f  expenditure  incurred  fa*,  these  armaments, 
le  number  of  men  engaged  in  them,  and  their 
reat  resources;  but  I  have  had  put  into  my 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  this 
Congress  about  these  matters,  from  an  autho- 
ity  of  the  highest  character — no  other  than 
laron  von  Reden,  the  most  eminent  statistician 
f Germany;  not  a  letter  of  adhesion  to  this 
'ongress — for  he  does  not  think  we  are  suffi- 
iently  practical  to  gain  our  ends — but  a  letter 
■ery  full  of  figures.  Now,  he  says  that  the 
umber  of  men  employed  for  military  pur- 
oses,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  Europe  at  this 
loment,  is  not  less  than  four  millions.  The 
opulation  of  Europe,  he  calculates,  is  267,- 
00,000,  of  which  128,120,000  are  males. 
>f  this  number  he  calculates  those  between 
.venty  and  thirty-three  years  of  age;  and 
iking  away  those  who  are  unfit  for  service, 
ne-half  of  the  remainder,  the  flower  of 
le  people,  are  engaged  in  warlike  purpose. 
iow,  he  next  says,  that  the  average  value 
f  a  year's  labour  may  be  taken  at  £9, 
nd  thus  by  taking  away  four  millions  of 
len  from  their  ordinary  occupation,  the 
>ss  of  produce  would  be  £36,000,000  ster- 
ng.  To  this  he  adds  certain  amounts  paid 
l  connection  with  the  same  loss,  making  a 
)tal  of  £117,150,000,  or  nearly  one-third  the 
mount  of  all  the  budgets  of  the  European 
overnments.  The  expenses  of  war  during 
le  last  thirty  years  have  been  £243,500,000, 
nd  with  one-third  of  this  sum  might  be  con- 
ducted all  the  railways  which  are  now  in 
ies*e  countries." 

Again  referring  to  disarmament,  R.  Cobden 
lys :  "I  could  satisfy  the  most  inveterate 
;d-tapist  in  the  world  that  it  has  been  done, 
nd  may  be  done  again.  We  have  a  treaty 
f  this  kind  in  existence  between  England  and 
le  United  States.  After  1815,  England  and 
le  United  States  entered  into  a  compact,  by 
hich  both  parties  consented  to  reduce  the 
umber  of  armed  vessels  each  country  should 
?spectively  keep  on  the  lakes  which  separate 
anada  from  America.  It  was  carried  out; 
nd  on  Lake  Erie  only  one  vessel  of  each  na- 
on  was  left,  another  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
nother  on  Lake  Michigan.    And  now  mark 


the  result.  Instead  of  these  Governments 
building  new  armaments,  so  as  to  violate  this 
mutual  agreement  to  disarm,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  treaty  was  signed,  all  jealousy  seem- 
ed to  have  fled.  And  after  some  little  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
anything  more  left  on  these  lakes  which  divide 
the  two  countries  than  the  old  useless  vessel 
belonging  to  our  own  nation.  The  fact  is, 
from  the  moment  you  sign  a  treaty  of  this 
kind,  from  that  moment  virtual  disarmament 
begins." 

The  subject  of  duelling  being  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress,  E.  de  Girardin  said  : 

"  Duelling  is  war  between  individuals.  We 
here  give  a  guarantee  to  obtain  credit,  and  that 
guarantee  is  to  be  found  in  the  solemnity  of 
our  acts — that  guarantee  is  to  deny  duelling 
publicly  and  openly.  A  legislative  assembly 
has,  at  this  moment,  as  subject  for  future  de- 
bate, a  law  upon  duelling.  In  my  life  -there 
is  a  painful  reminiscence.  I  fought  a  fatal 
duel  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  still  feel  remorse 
for  it  at  this  moment.  If  we  were  to  leave  no 
other  trace  in  Frankfort  than  this  resolution, 
we  might  say  we  had  done  enough." 

As  embodying  the  important  transactions  of 
this  Congress,  may  be  here  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  "  elicited  much  dis- 
cussion, but  were  all  adopted  with  entire 
unanimity." 

"  1.  The  Congress  of  the  friends  of  Univer- 
sal Peace,  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  August,  1850, 
acknowledges  that  '  recourse  to  arms  being 
condemned  alike  by  religion,  morality,  reason 
and  humanity,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  abolish  war  ;'  and 
the  Congress  recommends  all  its  members  to 
labour  in  their  respective  countries,  by  means 
of  a  better  education  of  youth,  by  the  pulpit, 
the  platform,  and  the  press,  as  well  as  by 
other  practical  methods,  to  eradicate  those 
hereditary  hatreds,  and  political  and  commer- 
cial prejudices,  which  have  been  so  generally 
the  cause  of  disastrous  wars. 

"2.  This  Congress  is  of  opinion,  that  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
Peace,  would  be  for  governments  to  refer  to 
arbitration  all  those  differences  between  them 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  amicably  settled. 

"3.  That  the  standing  armaments  with 
which  the  governments  of  Europe  menace  one 
another,  impose  intolerable  burdens,  and  in- 
flict grievous,  moral,  and  social  evils  upon  their 
respective  communities:  This  Congress  can- 
not, therefore,  too  earnestly  call  the  attention 
of  governments  to  the  necessity  of  entering 
upon  a  system  of  international  disarmament, 
without  prejudice  to  such  measures  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  security  of  the  citizens,  and  of  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  each  State. 

"  4.  This  Congress  reiterates  its  strong  dis- 
approbation  of  foreign  loans,  negotiated  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  to  one  people  the  means 
of  slaughtering  another. 

"  5.  That  this  Congress,  acknowledging  the 
principles  of  non-intervention,  recognizes  it  to 
be  the  sole  right  of  every  State  to  regulate  its 
own  affairs. 

"  6.  That  this  Congress  recommends  all  the 


friends  of  Peace  to  prepare  public  opinion  in 
their  respective  countries,  for  the  convocation 
of  a  Congress  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
various  States,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
a  Code  of  International  Law. 

"  7.  The  Congress  condemns  the  practice 
of  duelling  between  individuals  equally  with 
war  between  nations;  and  every  person  join- 
ing this  society  binds  himself  not  to  be  a  party 
to  a  duel,  and.  ceases  to  be  a  member  if  he 
violates  the  pledge." 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  next  Peace 
Congress  be  held  at  London,  in  1851,  in  con- 
nection with  the  World's  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Near  the  close  of  its  sessions,  Dr.  Boden- 
stedt,  on  behalf  of  the  Schleswig  Holsteiners, 
laid  before  the  Congress  a  request  for  its  me- 
diation, in  order  to  terminate  the  war,  and 
settle  the  dispute  between  them  and  Denmark. 
The  rules  of  the  Congress,  and  the  absence  of 
the  second  party  in  making  this  proposal,. 
"  forbade  even  a  formal  presentation  of  the 
subject."  Three  prominent  members,  how- 
ever, undertook  upon  their  own  responsibility 
a  visit  to  both  contending  parlies,  in  a  hope  of 
bringing  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  difficulties 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  general 
peace  of  the  Continent. 

From  Hamburgh,  Ninth  month  25th,  they 
addressed  a  report  of  their  mission  to  the 
members  of  the  late  Peace  Congress,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  which  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

"  Disclaiming  all  intention  of  entering  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  we  ventured,  solely  on 
our  own  responsibility,  to  proceed  to  the  thea- 
tre of  the  contest,  for  the  purpose  of  entreating 
the  contending  parties  to  refer  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue  to  the  decision  of  enlightened  and 
impartial  arbitrators,  and  thus  to  spare  them- 
selves the  further  infliction  of  the  calamities 
and  horrors  of  a  war  wlAich  could  never  satis- 
factorily settle  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  which 
is  contemplated  with  pain  and  sorrow  by  the 
friends  of  religion  and  humanity  throughout 
the  world. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  our  voluntary  mis- 
sion, we  embodied  the  views  expressed  above 
in  a  written  statement,  intended  to  be  present- 
ed in  the  first  place  to  the  authorities  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  We  arrived  at  Kiel  in 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September,  and  the 
next  day  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Re- 
presentative Assembly  and  several  members 
of  that  body,  upon  the  Burgomaster,  persons 
connected  with  the  University,  and  other  influ- 
ential individuals  representing  different  classes 
of  the  community,  and- explained  to  them  the 
objects  of  our  visit.  Although  a  fixed  deter- 
mination was  manifest  to  resist  force  bv  force 
to  the  last  extremity,  yet,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, they  expressed  their  willingness  to 
leave  the  whole  question  at  issue  to  impartial 
arbitration. 

"On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  to 
Rendsburg,  the  principal  fortress  in  Holstein, 
and  then  the  seat  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
Government,  and  waited  upon  the  Siadthold- 
ers,  and  other  members  of  the  Government. 
They  too  received  us  with  great  courtesy,  and 
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listened  with  serious  attention  to  our  written 
statement,  and  to  the  considerations  and  argu- 
ments which  we  urged  in  favour  of  arbitration, 
as  an  equitable  and  practical  mode  of  settling 
the  existing  difficulty.  They  replied  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  the  Government  of 
the  Duchies  to  make  any  proposition,  and  that 
we  must  distinctly  understand,  that  we  had  no 
mission  from  them  to  the  Danish  Government. 
But  they  added,  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
refer  the  claims  of  the  Duchies  to  the  decision 
of  enlightened  and  impartial  arbitrators,  pro- 
vided Denmark  would  also  submit  its  claims 
to  the  same  tribunal,  reserving  for  eventual 
arrangement  the  appointment,  composition, 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  We  reduced 
this  reply  to  writing,  and  afterwards  submitted 
it  for  their  examination,  when  they  assented 
to  its  accuracy. 

"  Having  obtained  this  declaration  from  the 
Government  of  the  Duchies,  we  left  the  next 
morning  for  Copenhagen,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  10th  instant.  We  readily  obtained  sepa- 
rate interviews  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
•with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  great  cordiality  and  kindness. 
We  presented  to  them  a  written  statement  of 
the  object  of  our  mission,  and  of  what  had 
transpired  at  Rendsburg.  We  invited  their 
special  attention  to  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  Duchies,  bearing  date 
1533,  renewed  in  1623,  and  confirmed  at 
Travendahl  in  1700,  by  which  '  the  contract- 
ing parties  bound  themselves  mutually  to  as- 
sist each  other;  and,  with  respect  to  any  dif- 
ferences that  might  arise  between  them,  they 
agreed  to  adjust  them,  not  by  means  of  arms, 
but  by  means  of  councillors  constituted  as 
arbitrators  on  the  part  of  each,  and  disengaged 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.' 

"  '  We  come  as  private  individuals,'  we  said, 
'invested  with  no  political  authority;  but  we 
know  that  we  represent  the  convictions  and 
sympathies  of  millions,  both  on  this  and  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  we  entreat  the 
Danish  Government,  in  the  name  of  our  com- 
mon Christianity,  to  arrest  the  further  slaugh- 
ter of  those  to  whom  God  has  united  them, 
not  only  by  the  ties  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  also  by  close  affinity  and 
neighbourhood,  and  whom  they  even  consider 
as  their  own  countrymen.  We  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  them  to  put  an  end  to  this  unnatural 
and  deplorable  war,  and  to  accept  a  mode  of 
settlement  which  shall  recognize  and  establish 
the  just  rights  of  parties,  and  heal  the  breach 
which  the  sword  has  made  between  them.' 

"Both  the  Ministers  expressed  their  desire 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  and  pacific  arrange- 
ment. They  said  they  were  sensible  of  the 
evils  of  war,  and  were  anxious  to  bring  it  to 
a  speedy  termination  by  an  amicable  mode  of 
adjustment.  At  our  last  interview  with  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  said  substan- 
tially, that  if  the  Government  of  the  Duchies 
would  authorize  a  plan  or  basis  of  arbitration, 
the  Danish  Government  would  take  it  into  im- 
mediate consideration.  We  subsequently  re- 
ceived the  declaration,  that  they  accepted  the 
principle  of  arbitration  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  was  accepted  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
Government  at  Rendsburg. 


"  Having  received  this  reply,  we  resorted  to 
Kiel,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Government  of 
the  Duchies,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  a 
direct  negotiation  on  the  composition,  appoint- 
ment, and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. On  the  23d  and  24th  inst.,  we  met  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  authorized  a 
plan  of  arbitration  prescribed  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries  to  which  we  have 
referred.  He  also  appointed  a  gentleman  to 
meet  any  one  whom  the  Danish  Government 
should  be  willing  to  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreeing  upon  the  measures  requisite 
to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  bring  these  parties  together  as 
early  as  possible  ;  and  one  of  our  number 
(Elihu  Burritt)  will  remain  at  Hamburgh  for 
a  few  weeks,  with  a  view  of  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  and  expedite  this  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  negotiation." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  importance  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding  their  Reports 
to  the  Depository  before  the  first  of  Fourth 
month. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in 
deciding  what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments shall  be  sent  to  each,  by  the  informa- 
tion given  in  its  Report.  Hence  those  Auxili- 
aries that  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable  to 
be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  and  forwarded  ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  50  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have 
been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  the  Auxiliary  during  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have 
been  sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  with- 
in its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  good  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper;  and  if  so,  how 
many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 


9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  w< 
it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  fun 
gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  e 
family  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  ordei 
furnish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  cap 
of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unabl 
purchase  it? 

11.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testament 
now  on  hand  ? 


For  "  The  Frienc 

INNOCENCE, 

An  innocent  life  and  conversation  must 
cessarily  be  maintained  by  the  experimei 
Christian,  and  are  essential  to  his  preservat 
in  righteousness,  as  well  as  to  his  growtl 
the  blessed  Truth.  What  a  mercy  it  is  to 
clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  to  be  c 
scious  that  it  is  our  primary  concern  to 
by  holy  help  and  guidance,  with  true  acc< 
ance  and  devotion  to  the  Lord,  whose  bles 
power  created  and  sustains  us  from  day 
day,  and  to  whom  richly  belong  the  first  fr 
of  all  that  we  posses. 

Fearful  is  the  accountability  when  mar 
his  boasted  strength  or  address,  strives  for 
undue  influence  in  religious  matters,  and  pri 
himself  in  obtaining  his  private  ends,  from 
superior  skill  or  ability  in  the  managemen! 
things,  and  by  vain  contrivances  in  his  c 
wisdom. 

Those  who  have  been  permitted  to  see 
marvellous  workings  of  an  Almighty  pov. 
and  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  the  grot 
whereon  they  stand  is  "  holy  ground  h 
ing  experienced  the  work  of  regeneration 
their  own  souls,  are  made  sensible  of  tl 
own  nothingness   and   insufficiency  in 
Divine  sight.    Such  can  alone  apprehend 
danger  of  meddling  with  holy  things  with 
right  authority  ;  and  the  necessity  of  witm 
ing  a  preparation  of  heart,  and  purity  of 
and  conversation,  before  the  altar  can  be 
proached  with  acceptable  offerings. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  this  Society  coulc 
members  more  fully  come  under  a  lively  se 
of  the  responsibility  of  their  standing;  and 
great  importance  of  keeping  near  the  L 
Jesus  Christ,  the  adorable  Head  of  the  chi 
— of  divesting  ourselves  of  all  vain  con 
ances  and  imaginations,  being  careful  to 
from  nothing  of  our  own,  but  to  look  to  . 
for  strength  and  direction  to  accomplish  al 
holy  purposes  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
we  are  concerned  to  dwell  upon  this  " 
ground,"  all  hasty  steps,  and  every  unsa 
fied  zeal,  together  with  a  state  of  apathy 
lukewarmness,  will  appear  of  serious  cc 
quence  to  us.    While  every  evil  way,  an 
things  which  are  calculated  to  keep  us  ! 
the  wilderness,  and  to  hinder  our  proj 
Zionward,  will  be  represented  in  alari 
characters  to  our  view,  we  shall  be  at  t 
brought  to  a  weighty  consideration  of 
truthfulness  of  this  saying  of  the  apostle  :  ' 
the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  beg 
the  house  of  God:  and  if  it  begin  at  us, 
shall  the  end  be  to  them  that  obey  no 
Gospel  of  God  ?   And  if  the  righteous  sea 
be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
ner  appear!"    (1  Pet.  xvii.  18.) 

"  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  nan 
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'hrist  depart  from  iniquity,"  and  press  vali- 
ntly  forward  in  the  work  allotted  to  him,  in 
implicity  and  boldness,  and  trust  in  the  Lord 
rho  will  be  his  shield,  his  buckler  and  his 
verlasting  strength.  But  let  none  imagine 
Mt  the  evil  of  their  hearts  however  secret, 
an  be  hid  from  the  all-searching  eye,  though 

mav  be  concealed  from  mortal  view,  for  all 
lings  are  open  to  him  with  whom  we  have  to 
o  ;  and  if  for  a  time,  deception  may  cloak 
lings  which  are  out  of  place,  yet  we  may 
?$t  assured,  no  flesh  can  glory  in  his  presence, 
nd  that  nothing  but  the  righteousness  of 
'hrist,  clothing  the  obedient  soul,  will  prove 
s  the  wedding  garment,  and  insure  our  ad- 
littance  in  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  Lamb. 

Comforting  is  the  reflection,  that  our  concern 
nd  sorrow  at  defections  within  our  borders — 
ur  earnest  breathings  and  longings  for  the 
rosperity  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth — our  ex- 
rcises  and  desires  to  act  rightly  in  all  cases, 
nd  to  be  preserved  from  every  evil  way, — and 
lat  the  true  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
ghteousness,  might  be  continually  maintain- 
d,  although  concealed  often  from  outward 
bservatiou,  yet  are  clearly  seen  by  the  Judge 
fall  the  earth,  and  have  a  place  in  his  righte- 
us  and  unerring  balances.  "  For  there  is 
othing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor 
id  that  shall  not  be  known."    (Matt.  x.  26.) 

State  of  New  York. 
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Coleman's  Letters,  clxxix. 

I  returned  six  days  ago  from  my  most  de- 
ghtful  tour,  which  I  have  made  without  a 
ngle  drawback  or  accident.    I  have  had  good 
jnveyances,  good  accommodations,  and  good 
jmpany  ;  have  experienced  innumerable  acts 
f  good  will  ;  have  suffered  none  of  the  impo- 
tions  of  which  travellers  usually  complain  ; 
.ive  not  been  robbed,  as  I  was  told  I  might 
3;  and  have  not  died  of  the  malaria,  as  I  was 
ravely  forewarned  I  might  do,  if  I  went  to 
ome  in  summer.    I  went  first  to  Belgium, 
ie  crops  were  magnificent  beyond  anything 
ever  saw  before.    I  went  next  into  Holland, 
had  heard  from  my  youth  of  the  stupid 
utchmen,  but  it  seems  to  me,  no  people  be- 
>re  ever  accomplished  such  magnificent  enter- 
rises,  defying  the  ocean,  and  robbing  him, 
nder  his  very  teeth,  of  a  territory  large  and 
rtile  beyond  all  calculation.    I  went  to  the 
3ld  of  Waterloo,  all  stained  with  human 
ood,  and  enriched  by  the  bones  of  slaughter- 
I  thousands.    Ah !  said  I  to  myself,  how 
iserably  do  such  conquests,  full  of  untold  and 
calculable  wretchedness,  compare  with  those 
mquests  over  nature,  which  are  designed  to 
istain  life,  and  to  multiply  the  sources  of  hu- 
an  subsistence  and  enjoyment.    I  threaded 
ie  beautiful  Rhine  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
id  admired  the  wonderful  efforts  of  human 
dustry,  which  had  carried  the  triumphs  of 
iltivation  up  the  steepest  acclivities,  and  to 
:ights  where  birds  of  the  loftiest  flight  felt 
emselves  secure  from  all  human  approach, 
admired  Frankfort,  passed  through  the  cities 
Basle,  Berne,  and  Fribourg,  making  due 
mses  at  each,  and  rested  at  Vevay,  on  the 
enevan  lake.    You  have  no  doubt  been  at 


Vevay  ;  let  me  say  a  word  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  spots  on  which  my  eye  has  ever 
rested. 

Nothing  ever  appeared  so  beautiful  as  the 
view  from  my  chamber  window  ;  the  mirrored 
lake,  with  its  transparent  and  cerulean  waters, 
rivalled  in  clearness  by  nothing  but  the  waters 
of  the  Michilimackinak  ;  the  winding  and  in- 
dented shores  of  the  lake,  with  the  charming 
villages  with  their  white  roofs,  which  adorned 
the  side  hills  ;  the  dark  forests,  which  here  and 
there  presented  themselves  ;  and  above  all,  the 
lofty  and  snow-clad  summits  of  a  long  range 
of  Alps,  which  formed  the  back  ground 
of  the  picture,  and  when  lighted  up  by  the  sun 
rising  in  all  his  glory,  seemed  only  a  kindling 
blaze  running  along  the  whole  of  their  varied, 
and  undulating,  and  sublime  outline,  gilding 
them  with  a  celestial  brilliancy,  awakened  in 
my  heart  such  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration 
and  delight,  as  can  die  out  within  me-  only 
when  all  sense  and  all  memory  expire. 

Thence  I  tiaversed  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, penetrated  its  most  savage  seclusions, 
revelled  in  its  delicious  valleys,  reposed  on  its 
clear,  green  and  flowery  turf,  by  the  side  of 
of  its  gushing  crystal  springs  ;  and,  under  a 
July  sun,  waded  knee  deep  in  its  eternal  snows  ; 
looked  the  Jungfrau  full  in  the  face,  and  wor- 
shipped at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  among  its 
glittering  glaciers,  pillaring  the  arches  of  hea- 
ven. 1  crossed  the  Simplon,  that  monument 
of  a  transcendent  courage  and  ambition,  which 
seemed  to  defy  the  elements.  I  gave  my  heart 
up  to  delight,  in  the  verdant  plains  of  Lombar- 
dy,  chequered  with  flowers,  festooned  with 
vines,  and  rich  in  the  fruits  of  Eden.  I  sailed 
among  the  silent  palaces  of  Venice,  listening 
to  almost  the  only  indications  of  life,  the  echo 
of  the  gondolier's  oar.  I  visited  Padua  and 
Bologna,  and  saw  the  scholastic  halls,  where 
learning  has  slept  so  long  and  so  soundly  in 
the  arm-chair  of  the  early  centuries.  I  went 
to  Florence — its  galleries,  its  palaces,  and  even 
its  streets,  glittering  with  the  gems  of  genius. 
I  reached  at  last  the  Eternal  city  ;  and  how 
my  heart  leaped  within  me,  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  St.  Peter's  dome,  and  above  all,  when 
I  sat  down  on  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  Co- 
losseum, listened  to  the  Eolian  winds  sweeping 
through  its  desolate  ruins,  passed  under  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Rome's  proudest  emperors, 
where  conquering  and  conquered  princes  had 
so  often  passed  before  me ;  and  above  all, 
when  I  stood  where  Cicero  uttered  the  electric 
shouts  of  patriotism,  and  denounced  the  trea- 
son and  the  traitor,  and  where  assembled  thou- 
sands quivered  under  his  indignant  and  immor- 
tal eloquence.  From  Rome  1  went  to  Naples, 
so  transcendently  beautiful  in  its  natural  sce- 
nery, so  hideous  in  its  moral  aspects.  I  saw 
Vesuvius  in  all  the  glory  of  an  eruption,  send- 
ing its  magnificent  outbursts  of  flame  high  into 
the  air,  and  illuminating  the  vast  concave,  and 
then  pouring  its  streams  of  lava  down  its  sides, 
like  tresses  of  liquid  fire  hanging  about  its 
neck.  I  visited  the  disinterred  cities  of  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  and  trod  the  streets, 
where  1  almost  trembled  at  the  echo  of  my 
own  footsteps,  which  once  rang  with  the  noisy 
voices  of  busy  and  happy  thousands.  I  tried 
to  carry  my  imagination  back  two  thousand 


years,  and  then  asked  myself  what  has  since 
been  gained  for  human  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
improvement ;  but  this  was  a  great  question, 
which  it  would  take  years  to  answer.  In  the 
common  arts  of  life,  it  would  seem  but  little; 
in  the  arts  which  adorn  life,  perhaps  nothing; 
in  morals,  if  Naples  must  be  the  standard,  no- 
thing ;  in  religion,  if  Italy  must  answer,  only 
the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  idols  for  an- 
other. 


A  Valuable  Hint  for  Farmers. 

The  celebrated  Robert  Bakewell  of  Dishly, 
Leicestershire,  and  the  founder  of  the  New 
Leicester  sheep,  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  with 
exceeding  high  glee  of  a  farmer  not  only  of 
the  olden  school,  but  of  the.  golden  times. 
This  farmer,  who  owned  and  occupied  1000 
acres  of  land,  had  three  daughters.  When  his 
eldest  daughter  married,  he  gave  her  one  quar- 
ter of  his  land  for  her  portion,  but  no  money ; 
and  he  found,  by  a  little  more  speed  and  a 
little  better  management,  the  produce  of  his 
farm  did  not  decrease.  When  his  second 
daughter  married,  he  gave  her  one-third  of  the 
remaining  land  for  her  portion,  but  no  money. 
He  then  set  to  work,  and  began  to  grub  up 
his  furze  and  fern,  and  ploughed  up  what  he 
called  his  poor  dry  furze  land,  even  when  the 
furze  covered  in  some  closes  nearly  half  the 
land.  After  giving  half  his  land  away  to  two 
of  his  daughters,  to  his  great  surprise  he  found 
that  the  produce  increased  :  he  made  more 
money  because  his  new  broken-up  furze  land 
brought  excessive  crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  farmed  the  whole  of  his  land  better,  for  he 
employed  three  times  more  labourers  upon  it  ; 
he  rose  two  hours  sooner  in  the  morning,  had 
no  more  dead  fallows  once  in  three  years  ;  in- 
stead of  which  he  got  two  green  crops  in  one 
year,  and  ate  them  upon  the  land.  A  garden 
never  requires  a  dead  fallow.  But  the  great 
advantage  was,  that  he  had  got  the  same 
money  to  manage  500  acres  as  he  had  to 
manage  1000  acres  ;  therefore  he  laid  out  dou- 
ble the  money  upon  the  land.  When  his  third 
and.  last  daughter  married,  he  gave  her  250 
acres,  or  half  which  remained,  for  her  portion, 
and  no  money.  He  then  found  that  he  had 
the  same  money  to  farm  one-quarter  of  the 
land  as  he  had  at  first  to  farm  the  whole.  He 
began  to  ask  himself  a  few  questions,  and  set 
his  wits  to  work  how  he  was  to  make  as  much 
of  250  as  he  had  done  of  1000  acres.  He 
then  paid  off  his  bailiff,  who  weighed  twenty 
stone  !  rose  with  the  larks  in  the  long  days, 
and  went  to  bed  with  the  lamb  ;  he  got  as 
much  more  work  done  for  his  money  ;  he 
tuade  his  servants,  labourers,  and  horses,  move 
faster  ;  broke  them  from  their  snail's  space  ; 
and  found  that  the  eye  of  the  master  quicken- 
ed the  pace  of  the  servant.  Me  saw  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  everything  ;  and  to  his 
servants  and  labourers,  instead  of  saying,  'Go 
and  do  it,' he  said  to  them,  '  Let  us  go,  my 
boys,  and  do  it.'  Between  come  and  go  ho 
soon  found  out  a  great  difference.  Ke  grubbed 
up  the  whole  of  his  furze  and  ferns,  and  then 
ploughed  the  whole  of  his  poor  grass  land  up, 
and  converted  a  great  deal  of  corn  into  meat 
for  sake  of  the  manure  ;  cut  his  hedges  down, 
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which  had  not  been  plashed  for  forty  or  fifty 
years ;  straightened  his  zig-lences ;  cut  his 
water-courses  straight,  and  gained  a  deal  of 
land  by  doing  so  ;  made  dams  and  sluices,  and 
irrigated  all  the  land  he  could  ;  he  grubbed  up 
many  of  his  hedges  and  borders  covered 
with  bushes,  in  some  places  from  10  to  14 
yards  in  width,  some  more  in  his  small  closes, 
some  not  wider  than  streets  ;  and  threw  three, 
four,  five,  and  six  closes  into  one.  He  found 
out  that,  instead  of  growing  whitethorn  hedges 
and  haws  to  feed  foreign  birds  in  the  winter, 
he  could  grow  food  for  man  instead  of  migra- 
tory birds.  After  all  this  improvement  he 
grew  more,  and  made  more  of  250  acres  than 
he  did  from  1000  ;  at  the  same  time  he  found 
out  that  half  of  England  at  that  time  was  not 
cultivated  from  the  want  of  means  to  cultivate 
it  with. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


The  Slide  of  Alpnach. — It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  there  is — or  was  some  years  ago — a  rail- 
road in  Europe  where  the  speed  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  an  hour  is  ordinarily 
obtained — not  indeed  for  passengers,  but  for 
timber  !  It  is  the  celebrated  Slide  of  Alpnach, 
in  the  Alps,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  trees  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  famous  slide. 

"This  railroad,  which  was  completed  in 
the  year  1818,  is  formed  entirely  of  about 
250,000  large  pine  trees,  deprived  of  their 
bark,  and  united  together  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  without  the  aid  of  iron.  It  occupied 
160  workmen  during  eighteen  months,  and 
cost  nearly  100,000  francs,  or  £4250.  It  is 
about  three  leagues,  or  forty-four  thousand 
English  feet  long.  It  has  a  trough  of  about 
six  feet  broad,  and  from  three  to  six  deep.  Its 
bottom  is  formed  of  three  trees,  the  middle  one 
of  which  has  a  groove  cut  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  for  receiving  small  rills  of  water, 
which  are  conducted  into  it  from  various  places, 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  friction. 
The  whole  slide  is  sustained  by  about  two 
thousand  supports  ;  and  in  many  places  it  is 
attached  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  to  the 
rugged  precipices  of  granite.  The  direction 
of  the  slide  is  sometimes  straight,  sometimes 
zigzag,  with  an  inclination  of  from  ten  to 
eighteen  degrees.  It  is  often  carried  along  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  flanks  of  precipitous  rocks, 
and  sometimes  over  their  summits. 

"  Occasionally,  it  goes  under  ground,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  conducted  over  the  deep 
gorges  by  scaffoldings  120  feet  in  height.  The 
large  pines,  which  were  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  ten  inches  thick  at  their  smaller 
extremities,  ran  through  the  space  of  about 
three  leagues,  or  nearly  nine  miles,  in  two 
minutes  and  a-half." — Foreign  Paper. 

Svccessfid  Shipping  Adventure.  —  The 
New  Bedfoid  Mercury  reports  the  return  home 
of  Capt.  W.  T.  Walker,  of  that  place,  late  of 
ship  Envoy,  from  San  Francisco,  where  he 
left  his  ship,  after  disposing  of  her  cargo  there. 
The  Mercury  states  that  the  ship  Envoy, 
which  had  been  formerly  employed  in  the 


whale  fishery,  was  sold  in  1847,  as  a  vessel 
fit  only  to  be  broken  up,  for  the  sum  of  $325. 
The  purchaser,  Wm.O.  Brownell,  refitted  her 
for  sea,  having  fortunately  engaged  Captain 
Walker  to  command  her,  who  purchased  a 
quarter  part  of  the  ship.  She  sailed  from  New 
Bedfoid,  July  12,  1848,  and,  being  deemed  by 
the  insurance  companies  unseaworthy,  with- 
out insurance.  She  proceeded  to  the  Island 
of  Whytroiacke,  where  Capt.  W.  had  on  a 
previous  voyage  stored  a  thousand  barrels  of 
oil,  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  wrecked 
vessel  ;  took  the  oil  on  board,  proceeded  with 
it  to  Manilla,  and  thence  shipped  it  to  London, 
where  it  has  been  sold  at  a  net  profit  of 
$9000. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  North  Pacific, 
and,  in  a  cruise  of  55  days,  took  2800  barrels 
of  whale  oil,  with  which  he  returned  to  Ma- 
nilla in  the  fall  of  1849,  whence  he  shipped  to 
London  1800  barrels  of  oil  and  40,000  lbs.  of 
whalebone,  on  which  was  made  a  net  profit  of 
$37,500.  The  ship  then  proceeded  again  to 
the  Pacific,  and  during  the  last  season  took 
2500  barrels  more  of  whale  oil,  with  which 
and  the  1000  barrels  remaining  on  board  and 
3500  lbs.  whalebone,  he  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco.  Capt.  W.  arrived  there  Nov.  5, 
sold  his  oil  on  hand  for  $73,450,  shipped  his 
whalebone  for  Boston,  estimated  worth  $12,- 
500,  and  had  an  offer  of  $6000  for  the  ship. 
The  Mercury  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  the 
voyage : 

Net  profits  on  1000  barrels  of  oil 

shipped  to  London,  -  -  $9,000 
Do.  do.  on  oil  and  bone,  catchings 

of  first  season,  ...  37,500 
Sales  at  San  Francisco,  -  -  73,450 
Value  of  whalebone  shipped  home,  12,500 
Value  of  ship,  ....  6,000 


The  Slave  Trade  between  Cuba  and  the 
African  coast,  seems  in  no  way  lessened  by 
the  solemn  treaties  entered  into  by  Spain  with 
the  United  States  and  England  for  its  suppres- 
sion. An  American  gentleman  in  Havana, 
writes  that  during  a  recent  period  of  four 
weeks,  fourteen  hundred  slaves  had  been  im- 
ported into  Cuba  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
nivance of  the  Captain  General. 
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A  friend  of  Prof.  Mitchell  is  desirous  that 
the  following  notice  should  be  inserted  in  "  The 
Friend"  of  this  week. 

Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  the  Director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  is  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  late  discoveries  in  Astrono- 
my, in  the  Hall  of  the  University,  (Ninth  street 
near  Chestnut.)  Two  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered,  the  last  to  a  very  full  and  highly  in- 
telligent audience.  The  third  lecture  will  be 
on  the  late  investigations  of  astronomers  in 


reference  to  the  magnitude,  distances  and  n 
tions  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Prof.  Mitchell's  son  (aged  19),  we  regret 
learn  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Four 
day  of  last  week,  and  as  the  body  is  to 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  he  is  only  waiti 
to  close  this  course,  arrangements  will 
made,  if  possible,  for  one  of  the  four  rema 
ing  lectures  to  be  given  on  Seventh-day  evi 
ing,  making  two  on  the  Sixth-day  and  S 
enth-day  of  this  week,  and  two  early  n 
week.  The  closing  lecture,  we  are  inforn 
will  probably  be  upon  "The  Astronomi 
Interrogatories  of  the  Book  of  Job ;"  and  v 
be  given  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  frien 
who  esteem  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  e 
eloquent  among  the  various  topics  he  c 
cusses. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contri 
tors  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Pers( 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will 
held  at  the  committee-room,  in  Mulberry  str 
meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  Third  moi 
19ih,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  IV 
thematieal  Department  of  Haverford  Schc 

Applications  may  be  made  to  either  of  I 
undernamed. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Josiah  Tatum, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  str 
Alfred  Cope, 

Walnut  street  Wharf. 
Charles  Yarnall, 

No.  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  Second  month,  1851. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-,  in  South  Kingsto 
R.  I.,  on  the  1st  of  First  month,  1851,  Samdel  Si 
field,  of  Hopkinton,  to  Eliza  Greene,  of  the  fori 
place. 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  held  at  Chiches 

on  the  ]  3th  of  Second  month,  1851,  Caleb  Webs': 
to  Hannah  P.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah  A 
gan,  all  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania. 


Died,  at  Hudson,  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  I 
month,  John  M'Cord,  aged  about  52  years  ;  an< 
the  7th  of  Second  month,  Anna,  widow  of  the 
Amos  Carpenter,  (of  Ghent,)  aged  86  years  an 
months,  mother-in-law  to  the  above  :  both  of  wl 
were  valuable  members  of  Hudson  Monthly  Meet 
and  unwavering  in  their  attachment  to  the  princi 
of  our.  religious  Society  as  professed  by  early  Frie 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  the  Second  month,  1851,  at 

residence,  Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  M 
Buckman,  aged  88  years. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Second  month,  at  the  s 

place,  Abraham  Harding,  (brother  to  the  a 
named  Friend,)  and  an  elder  of  Falls  Monthly  W 
ing,  aged  82  years. 

 ,  on  the  5th  instant,  Mart  Turner,  wif 

Benjamin  Turner,  aged  61  years ;  a  membe 
Stroudsburg  particular  and  Abington  Monthly  M 
ing,  Pennsylvania. 
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RURAL  nOURS. 

(Concluded  from  page  196.) 

Perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  woods  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood* are  evergreens,  chiefly  pine  and 
lemlock ;  the  proportion  varies,  however,  in" 
iifferenl  spots;  occasionally  you  see  a  whole 
nountain-side  dark  with  hemlock  and  pine, 
vhile  other  hills,  again,  are  almost  entirely 
overed  with  deciduous  trees;  more  frequently, 
hey  are  pleasingly  mingled  in  the  same  wood. 
>olh  hemlock  and  pine  grow  in  all  positions, 
pon  the  hills,  in  the  valleys,  in  dry  soils,  and 
pon  the  b-.nks  of  the  streams.    The  balsam 
!  less  common,  generally  found  in  marshy 
pots,  in  company  with  its  kinsman,  of  the 
imarach,  which  in  summer,  at  least,  has  all 
le  appearance  of  an  evergreen.    The  balsam 
a  beautiful  tree;  though  not  aspiring  to  the 
gnity  of  the  pine  and  hemlock,  it  shoots  up 
the  most  perfect  and  gradual  spire-like  form, 
a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  remarkable 
>r  its  elegance;  the  foliage  is  very  rich  in 
alour  and  quantity.    It  seems  to  delight  in 
trowing  its  image  into  the  pools  and  tarns 
Dout  our  hills,  often  standing  on  their  banks, 
"in?;  the  waters  with  its  own  dark  green, 
here  is  no  cedar  very  near  us;  the  white 
dar,  or  cypress,  is  found  about  eight  or  nine 
iles  to  the  northward,  and  still  farther  in 
at  direction  it  is  very  abundant,  but  along 
e  course  of  the  river,  southward  from  the 
ke,  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
iles,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it. 
e  have  also  but  one  pine,  though  that  one  is 
e  chief  of  its  family  ;  the  noble  white  pine, 
e  pride  of  the  Alleghnnies  ;  neither  the  yel- 
w,  the  pitch,  nor  the  red  pine  is  known  here, 
far  as  one  can  discover.    The  arbor  vitse 
also  unknown.    It  has  been  thought  by 
me  of  our  neighbours  that  the  evergreens 
minish  in  numbers  us  the  old  woods  ar&cut 
vay,  the  deciduous  trees  gaining  upon  them  ; 
t  looking  about  at  (he  young  thrifty  groves 
pine  seen  in  every  direction,  there  does  not 


*  Otsego  county,  New  York. 


seem  much  reason  to  fenr  that  they  will  dis- 
appear. They  shoot  up  even  in  the  cleared 
tields,  here  and  there,  and  we  have  observed 
in  several  instances,  that  in  spots  where  old 
pine  woods  had  been  cut  down,  close  thickets 
of  young  trees  of  the  same  kind  have  succeed- 
ed them.* 

The  finest  trees  about  the  banks  of  our  lake 
are  remarkable  rather  for  their  height  than 
their  girth.  Belonging  to  the  old  forest  race, 
they  have  been  closely  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
their  fellows,  and  the  trunks  rise  in  a  branch- 
less shaft  to  a  commanding  height ;  their  foli- 
age crowns  the  summit  in  full  masses,  and  if 
never  devoid  of  the  native  graces  of  each  spe- 
cies, still  it  has  not  all  the  beauty  developed  by 
the  free  growth  of  the  open  fields.  The  older 
ashes,  elms,  and  oaks  are  striking  trees,  much 
more  stern  and  simple  than  their  brethren  of 
the  lawns  and  meadows,  all  bearing  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  forest  growth.  The  younger 
tribe  of  the  woods,  from  the  same  cause  which 
gives  a  stern  simplicity  to  their  elders,  become, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  more  light  and  airy 
than  their  fellows  in  the  open  ground  ;  shaded 
by  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest,  they  shoot  up 
toward  the  light  in  slender  gracile  stems, 
throwing  out  their  branches  in  light  and  airy 
spray.  Sc  slight  auJ.  supple  are  the  stems  of 
this  younger  race,  that  trees  of  thirty  and 
forty,  ay,  even  fifty  feet  in  height,  often  bend 
low  beneath  the  weight  of  the  winter's  snow 
upon  their  naked  branches  ;  some  of  them 
never  regain  their  upright  position,  others  gra- 
dually resume  it  as  their  trunks  gain  strength. 
Upon  a  wild  wood-road  near  the  lake  shore 
there  is  a  natural  green  archway,  formed  in 
this  manner  by  two  tall  young  trees  accidently 
bending  toward  each  other  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  road,  until  their  branches  meet  over  the 
track  ;  the  effect  is  very  pretty,  one  of  those 
caprices  of  the  forest  world,  which  in  older 
limes  might  have  passed  for  the  work  of  some 
elfin  woodman. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  among  the  younger 
generation  now  springing  up  will  ever  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  the  old  forest  trees.  Very 
large  portions  of  these  woods  are  already  of  a 


*  In  some  parts  of  the  sandy  districts  of  New  Jer- 
sey the  pines  are  succeeded  by  a  growth  of  oaks,  and 
vice  versa.  This  may  be  thus  explained.  The  oak 
requires  a  larger  proportion  of  alkaline  matter  than 
the  pine,  and  in  course  of  time  draws  from  the  soil 
nearly  all  it  contains,  leaving  it  in  a  condition  more 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  pine,  whose  dormant 
seeds  accordingly  spring  up  on  the  death  or  removal 
of  the  oak.  The  pine  sending  its  roots  abroad  draws 
to  the  surface  the  alkalies  which  nature  is  eliminating 
from  the  clay  and  sand  beneath,  deposits  them  in  its 
leaves  upon  the  ground,  forming  a  new  supply  for  a 
succession  of  oaks.  Thus  are  the  varied  wants  of 
vegetable  life,  beautifully  supplied,  and  the  growth  and 
(Jecay  of  one  class  of  plants  made  subservient  to  the 
healthful  production  of  another.  • 


second  growth,  and  trees  of  the  greatest  size 
are  becoming  every  year  more  rare.  It  quite 
often  happens  that  you  come  upon  old  stumps 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  living 
trees  about  them  ;  some  of  these  are  four,  and 
a  few  five  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Occa- 
sionally, we  still  find  a  pine  erect  of  this  size  ; 
one  was  felled  the  other  day,  which  measured 
five  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  an  elm  about 
a  mile  from  the  village  seventeen  feet  in  girth, 
and  not  long  since  we  heard  of  a  bass-wood  or 
linden  twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference.  But 
amonj!  the  trees  now  standing,  even  those 
which  are  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  many 
are  not  more  than  four,  or  five,  or  six  feet  in 
girth.  The  pines,  especially,  reach  a  surpris- 
ing elevation  for  their  bulk. 

As  regards  the  ages  of  the  larger  trees,  one 
frequently  finds  stumps  about  two  hundred 
years  old  ;  those  of  three  hundred  are  not  rare, 
and  occasionally  we  have  seen  one  which  we 
believed  to  claim  upward  of  four  hundred  rings. 
But  as  a  rule,  the  largest  trees  are  singled  out 
very  early  in  the  history  of  a  settlement,  and 
many  of  these  older  stumps  of  the  largest  size 
have  now  become  so  worn  and  ragged,  that  it 
is  seldom  one  can  count  the  circles  accurately. 
They  are  often  much  injured  by  fire  immedi- 
ately after  the  tree  has  been  felled,  and  in 
many  other  instances  decay  has  been  at  work 
at  the  heart,  and  one  cannot,  perhaps,  count 
more  than  half  the  rings  ;  measuring  will  help, 
in  such  cases,  to  give  some  idea  ;  by  taking 
fifty  rings  of  the  sound  part,  and  allowing  the 
same  distance  of  the  decayed  portion  for  an- 
other fifty.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  sure 
way,  since  the  rings  vary  very  much  in  the 
same  tree,  some  being  so  broad  that  they  must 
have  sensibly  increased  the  circumference  of 
the  trunk  in  one  year,  to  the  extent,  perhaps, 
of  an  inch,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
shaft  you  will  find  a  dozen  circles  crowded 
into  that  space.  In  short,  it  is  seldom  one  has 
the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  a  stump  in 
which  one  may  count  every  ring  with  perfect 
accuracy.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  pines  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  those  of  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, have  numbered  nine  hundred  rings;  these 
were  the  noble  Lambert  pines  of  that  region. 
Probably  very  few  of  our  own  white  pines  can 
show  more  than  half  that  number  of  circles. 

It  is  often  said,  as  an  excuse  for  leaving 
none  standing,  that  these  old  trees  of  forest 
growth  will  not  live  after  their  companions 
have  been  felled  ;  they  miss  the  protection 
which  one  gives  to  another,  and,  exposed  to 
the  winds,  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  this  may  he  true;  hut  yet  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  if  the  experiment  of 
leaving  a  few  were  more  frequently  tried,  it 
would  often  prove  successful.  There  is  an 
elm  of  great  ?\ze  now  standing  entirely  alone 
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in  a  pretty  field  of  the  valley,  its  girth,  its  nge, 
and  whole  appearance  declaring  it  a  chieftain 
of  the  ancient  race — the  "  Sagamore  elm,"  as 
it  is  called — and  in  spite  of  complete  exposure 
to  the  winds  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
it  maintains  its  place  firmly.  The  trunk 
measures  seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  hundred  feet  in  height; 
but  this  is  only  from  the  eye,  never  having 
been  accurately  ascertained.  The  shaft  rises 
perhaps  filly  feet  without  a  branch,  before  it 
divides,  according  to  the  usual  growth  of  old 
forest  trees.  Unfortunately,  gray  branches 
are  beginning  to  show  amonjj  its  summer  foli- 
age,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  not  out- 
last many  winters  more;  but  if  it  die  to-morrow, 
we  shall  have  owed  a  debt  of  many  thanks 
to  the  owner  of  the  field  for  having  left  the 
tree  standing  so  long. 

In  these  times,  the  hewers  of  wood  are  an 
unsparing  race.  The  first  colonists  looked 
upon  a  tree  as  an  enemy,  and  to  judge  from 
appearances,  one  would  think  that  something 
of  the  same  spirit  prevails  among  their  descend- 
ants at  the  present  hour.  It  is  not  surprising, 
perhaps,  that  a  man  whose  chief  object  in  lile 
is  to  make  money,  should  turn  his  timber  into 
bank-notes  with  all  possible  speed;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  any  one  at  all  aware  of  the 
value  of  wood,  should  act  so  wastefully  as 
most  men  do  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Ma 
ture  trees,  young  saplings,  and  last  year's 
seedlings,  are  all  destroyed  at  one  blow  by  the 
axe  or  by  fire;  the  spot  where  they  have  stood 
is  left,  perhaps,  for  a  lifetime  without  any  at- 
tempt at  cultivation,  or  any  endeavour  to  foster 
new  wood.  One  would  think  that  by  this 
time,  when  the  forest  has  fallen  in  all  the  val- 
leys— when  the  hills  are  becoming  more  bare 
every  day — when  timber  and  fuel  are  rising 
in  prices,  and  new  uses  are  found  for  even  in- 
different woods — some  forethought  and  care 
in  this  respect  would  be  natural  in  people  lay- 
ing claim  to  common  sense.  The  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  large  pine  timber  among  us 
should  be  enough  to  teach  a  lesson  of  prudence 
and  economy  on  this  subject. 

But  independently  of  their  market  price  in 
dollars  and  cents,  the  trees  have  other  values  : 
they  are  connected  in  many  ways  wiih  the 
civilization  of  a  country  ;  they  have  their  im- 
portance in  an  intellectual  and  in  a  moral 
sense.  After  the  first  rude  stage  of  progress 
is  past  in  a  new  country — when  shelter  and 
food  have  been  provided — people  begin  to  col- 
lect the  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  a 
permanent  home  about  their  dwellings,  and 
then  the  farmer  generally  sets  out  a  few  trees 
before  his  door.  This  is  very  desirable,  but 
it  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  track  ;  something 
more  is  needed  ;  the  preservation  of  fine  trees, 
already  standing,  marks  a  farther  progress, 
and  this  point  we  have  not  yet  reached.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  same  man  who 
yesterday  planted  some  half  dozen  branchless 
saplings  before  his  door,  will  to-day  cut  down 
a  noble  elm,  or  oak,  only  a  few  rods  from  his 
house,  an  object  which  was  in  itself  a  hundred 
fold  more  beautiful  than  any  other  in  his  pos- 
session. In  very  truth,  a  fine  tree  near  a 
house  is  a  much  greater  embellishment  than 
the  thickest  coat  of  paint  that  could  be  put  on 


its  walls,  or  a  whole  row  of  wooden  columns 
to  adorn  its  front;  nay,  a  large  shady  tree  in 
a  door-yard  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
most  expensive  mahogany  and  velvet  sofa  in 
the  parlour.  Unhappily,  our  people  generally 
do  not  yet  see  things  in  this  light.  But  time 
is  a  very  essential  element,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, indeed,  in  true  civilization;  and  in 
the  course  of  years  we  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
learn  further  lessons  of  this  kind.  Closer  ob- 
servation will  reveal  to  us  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  simplicity,  a  quality  as  yet  too 
little  valued  or  understood  in  this  country. 
And  when  we  have  made  this  farther  progress, 
then  we  shall  take  better  care  of  our  trees. 
We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  setting  out  a 
dozen  naked  saplings  before  our  door,  because 
our  neighbour  on  the  left  did  so  last  year,  nor 
cut  down  a  whole  wood,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  our  dwelling,  to  pay  for  a  Brussels  carpet 
from  the  same  piece  as  our  neighbour's  on  the 
right ;  no,  we  shall  not  care  a  sliver  for  mere 
show  and  parade,  in  any  shape  whatever,  but 
we  shall  look  to  the  general  proprieties  and 
fitness  of  things,  whether  our  neighbours  to 
the  right  or  the  left  do  so  or  not. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  improve  most  of 
the  farms  in  the  country  by  a  little  attention  to 
the  woods  and  trees,  improving  their  appear- 
ance, and  adding  to  their  market  value  at  the 
same  lime  !  Thinning  woods  and  not  blasting 
them  ;  clearing  only  such  ground  as  is  marked 
for  immediate  tillage  ;  preserving  the  wood  on 
the  hill-tops  and  rough  side-hills;  encouraging 
a  coppice  on  this  or  that  knoll  ;  permitiing 
bushes  and  young  trees  to  grow  at  will  along 
the  brooks  and  water-courses  ;  sowing,  if  need 
be,  a  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  pool,  such  as 
are  found  on  many  of  our  farms;  sparing  an 
elm  or  two  about  the  spring,  with  a  willow 
also  to  overhang  the  well ;  planting  one  or  two 
chestnuts,  or  oaks,  or  beeches,  near  the  gates 
or  bars;  leaving  a  few  others  scattered  about 
every  field  to  shade  the  cattle  in  summer,  as 
is  frequently  done,  and  setting  out  others  in 
groups,  or  singly,  to  shade  the  house — how 
little  would  be  the  labour  or  expense  required 
to  accomplish  all  this,  and  how  desirable  would 
be  the  result !  Assuredly,  the  pleasing  cha- 
racter thus  given  to  a  farm  and  a  neighbour- 
hood is  far  from  being  beneath  the  considera- 
tion of  a  sensible  man. 

But  there  is  also  another  view  of  the  subject. 
A  careless  indifference  to  any  good  gift  of  our 
gracious  Maker,  shows  a  want  of  thankfulness, 
as  any  abuse  or  waste,  betrays  a  reckless  spirit 
of  evil.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  one  claim- 
ing to  be  a  rational  creature  should  not  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  spirit  of  deslruc- 
tiveness,  since  the  principle  itself  is  clearly  an 
evil  one.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  Su- 
preme Being  who  is  the  Crealor,  and  in  how 
many  ways  do  we  see  his  gracious  providence, 
his  Almighty  economy,  deigning  to  work  pro- 
gressive renovation  in  the  humblest  objects 
when  their  old  forms  have  become  exhausted 
by  Time!  There  is  also  something  in  the 
care  of  tiees  which  rises  above  the  common 
labours  of  husbandry,  and  speaks  of  a  gener- 
ous mind.  We  expect  to  wear  the  fleece  from 
our  flocks,  to  drink  the  milk  of  our  herds,  to 
feed  upon  the  fruj^  of  our  fields  ;  but  in  plant-' 


ing  a  young  wood,  in  preserving  a  fine  grove, 
a  noble  tree,  we  look  beyond  ourselves  to  the 
band  of  household  friends,  to  our  neighbours 
— ay,  to  the  passing  wayfarer  and  stranger 
who  will  share  with  us  the  pleasure  they  give, 
and  it  becomes  a  grateful  reflection  that  long 
after  we  are  gone,  those  trees  will  continue  a 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures  for  more  years, 
perhaps,  than  we  can  tell. 


Curious  Surgical  Operation. — A  few  weeks 
ago,  one  of  the  grizzly  bears  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  was  opera- 
led  on  by  Surgeon  Cooper,  for  a  cataract ;  and 
the  operation  bids  fair  to  be  successful,  il 
seems.  The  operation  was  performed  whilst 
the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, to  apply  which  was  a  difficult  job,  and 
required  the  efforts  of  four  strong  men  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  before  they  could  mastet 
the  bear,  such  was  his  great  strength.  He 
was  floored  at  last,  however,  and  the  sponge 
containing  the  chloroform  made  fast  to  his 
muzzle,  and  he  was  soon  helpless.  Whilst  in 
this  state,  the  cataract  was  removed ;  and 
Bruin  having  recovered  his  senses  and  sobrie- 
ty, made  a  hearty  meal.  If  his  sight  should 
be  restored,  another  bear  who  is  going  blind, 
is  to  be  operated  on.  Why  do  these  bears  gc 
blind?  This  is  a  question  that  we  can  ask, 
but  cannot  answer. 


The  free  coloured  population  in  the  noithern 
counties  of  Ohio  numbers  2,693,  while  in  the 
souihern  counties  of  the  same  State,  it  num- 
bers 20,840. 


Selections  by  M.  D.  O. 

Sagacious  Bruin. — The  captain  of  a  Green 
land  whaler  being  anxious  to  procure  a  bear 
without  injuring  the  skin,  made  trial  of  a  strat 
agem,  by  laying  the  noose  of  a  rope  in  tlx 
snow,  and  placing  a  piece  of  roast  meat  withii 
it.    A  bear  ranging  the  neighbouring  ice,  wa 
soon  enticed  to  the  spot  by  the  smell  of  thj 
burning  food.     He  perceived  the  bait,  ap 
proached,  and  seized  it  in  his  mouth  ;  but  hi 
foot  at  the  same  time,  by  a  jerk  of  the  rope 
being  entangled  in  the  noose,  he  pushed  it  ol 
with  his  paw,  and  deliberately  retired.  Afte 
having  eaten  the  piece  he  had  carried  awa 
with  him  he  returned.    The  noose,  with  an 
oiher  piece  of  meat,  being  then  replaced,  h 
pushed  the  rope  aside,  and  again  walked  tr 
umphantly  off  with  his  prize.    A  third  tim 
the  noose  was  laid,  but  excited  to  caution  b 
the  evident  observations  of  the  bear,  the  sailor 
buried  the  rope  beneath  the  snow,  and  laid  til 
bait  in  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  centre.  Tr 
bear  once  more  approached,  and  the  sailoi 
were  assured  of  iheir  success.    But  bruii 
more  sagacious  than  they  expected,  after  snuf 
ing  about  the  place  for  a  few  moments,  scrape 
the  snow  away  with  his  paw,  threw  the  rof 
aside,  and  again  escaped    unhurt  with  h 
prize. 

Anecdote  of  a  Lion. — In  the  menagerie  i 
Brussels,  there  is  a  lion  called  Danco,  who; 
cage  was  lately  in  want  of  some  repairs.  H 
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keeper  desired  a  carpenter  to  set  about  it,  but 
when  the  workman  came  and  saw  the  lion,  he 
started  back  with  terror.  The  keeper  entered 
the  animal's  cage,  and  led  him  to  the  upper 
part  of  it,  while  the  lower  was  refitting.  He 
then  amused  himself  for  some  time  playing 
with  the  lion,  and  being  wearied  he  soon  fell 
asleep.  The  carpenter  fully  reiving  upon  the 
vigilance  of  the  keeper,  pursued  his  work  with 
gie.tt  industry,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he 
called  him  to  see  what  was  done.  The  keeper 
m  ule  no  answer.  Having  repeatedly  called 
in  vain,  he  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  his  situa- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  go  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  cage,  where  looking  through  the  railings 
he  saw  the  lion  and  the  keeper  sleeping  side 
by  side.  He  immediately  uttered  a  loud  cry  ; 
the  lion  awakened  by  the  noise,  started  up 
and  darted  at  the  carpenter  an  eye  of  fury, 
and  then  placing  his  paw  on  the  breast  of  the 
keeper,  lay  down  to  sleep  again.  At  length, 
the  keeper  was  awakened  by  some  of  the  at- 
tendants :  he  did  not  however  appear  in  the 
least  apprehensive  on  account  of  (he  situation 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  but  shook  the 
lion  by  the  paw,  and  then  gently  conducted 
him  to  his  former  residence. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Second  Month,  1851. 

The  last  winter  month  has  closed,  arid 
.spring-time  has  dawned  upon  us.  In  the  Sec- 
ond month,  we  had  almost  every  kind  of  wea- 
ther, but  least  of  all,  winter.  Very  frequently 
cloudy  or  mild,  or  warm,  with  a  prevalent 
southerly  wind — only  six  or  seven  days  clear 
throughout.  It  was  ushered  in  with  raging 
winter,  the  1st  being  the  coldest;  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  cold  day  during  the  month.  The 
thermometer  sunk  but  once  below  20° ;  and 
the  mean,  from  sunrise  to  2  p.  m.,  was  only 
once  below  27°.  No  snow,  except  about  2 
inches  on  the  2nd,  and  a  little  squall  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th. 

The  continued  mildness  of  the  weather  has 
started  the  ploughs  to  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  spring  crops — has  brought  from  their 
lurking  places,  the  black-bird,  the  blue  bird, 
the  robin,  and  several  others  of  our  feathered 
songsters,  to  cheer  us  with  their  "  rich  and 
varied  choir" — and  has  swollen  the  buds  of 
early  fruit  trees  so  much,  that  it  is  feared  a 
few  days  of  severe  weather,  would  greatly  in- 
jure, or  destroy  the  next  summer's  crop. 

The  1st,  clear  and  cold  in  the  morning,  but 
moderated  towards  evening  and  became  hazy. 
2nd.  Snowed  moderately  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  but  did  not  accumulate  more  than  an 
inch  and  a-half  on  the  ground.  5th.  Com- 
menced raining  about  7  p.  m.,  and  continued 
pretty  constantly  through  the  night.  6ih. 
Cloudy  and  mild  in  the  morning,  but  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day,  it  became  blustry,  and 
gradually  cooler.  9th.  A  little  mist  in  the 
morning,  which  freezing,  formed  a  thin  sleet 
over  exposed  objects,  but  in  two  or  three  hours 
it  had  entirely  disappeared.  10th.  Rained 
moderately  from  10  a.  m.  till  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  following  night,  the  wind  shifted  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  blew  pretty  hard  through- 
out the  11th.    14th.  Foggy  and  mild  in  the 


morning — rained  at  various  times  during  the 
afternoon  and  night,  and  the  following  fore- 
noon. Rained  all  day  without  much  cessation 
— 1.06  inches  fell.  24th.  An  easterly  rain 
from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  when  the  clouds  be- 
came broken  ;  but  about  5  o'clock  the  wind 
changed  to  N.  W.,  and  blew  hard,  bringing 
with  it  a  heavy  shower — cleared  off" during  the 
night.  88th.  Rained  a  little  in  the  forenoon; 
a  shower  about  7  p.  m.,  and  a  snow  squall 
about  10. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  Se- 


A  Touching  Incident. — A  scene  occurred 
at  our  railroad  station  a  few  days  ago,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  impress  every  specta- 
tor, with  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  sending  young  offenders  to  the 
same  prison  with  old  and  hardened  criminals. 
Two  convicts  arrived  in  the  cars,  on  their 
way  to  the  prison — one  of  them  was  quite  a 
boy,  and  the  other  apparently  a  desperate  old 
criminal.  At  the  neighbouring  hotel,  some 
one  offered  them  a  drink  of  liquor.  The  old 
man  drank  it  off,  but  the  boy  said  no, — if  he 
must  go  to  the  State  Prison,  he  would  at  least 
go  there  sober;  whereupon  his  companion 
broke  out  in  bitter  and  profane  denunciation  of 
what  he  called  the  chicken-hearted  spirit  of 
the  boy.  The  latter  was  much  affected  and 
told  his  tale  to  the  crowd  in  the  bar-room.  He 
declared  that  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  prison  was  committed  by  him 
in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness,  and  almost 
by  accident.  He  admitted  the  justice  of  his 
punishment,  but  bewailed  bitterly  the  utter 
loss  of  character  and  hope  which  he  said  his 
imprisonment  would  cause.    He  knew  he  said 


cond  month,  was  from  5  on  the  1st,  to  58  on 
the  15th,  or  53°.  The  mean  temperature 
from  sunrise  to  2  p.  m.  was  37^°.  Rain  or 
snow  fell  on  9  days.  The  amount  of  rain  for 
the  month,  was  3.61  inches.  In  Second 
month  last  year,  3.86  inches.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  three  winter  months,  was 
34J°.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  same 
time  was  9.07  inches — and  snow  7£  inches. 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1851. 


that  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  a  prison 
would  ruin  him  for  life.  Hereupon  the  older 
criminal  again  turned  upon  him,  swore  at  him, 
and  denounced  him  savagely  for  what  he  con- 
sidered his  want  of  spirit ;  until  some  of  the 
standers-by  interfered  and  compelled  the  har- 
dened old  sinner  to  stop. 

It  is  from  such  terrible  influences  that  the 
benevolence  and  humanity  of  New  Jersey 
would  now  defend  youthful  criminals,  by 
means  of  a  House  of  Refuge. — N.  J.  Paper. 


Walking  Fish. — In  very  dry  seasons,  the 
fish  inhabiting  small  ponds,  or  pools  of  water, 
are  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  for  the 
want  of  their  natural  element.  In  some  cases 
they  manage  to  preserve  life  by  plunging  them- 
selves to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  their  ponds,  and  there  remaining 
till  a  copious  shower  of  rain  relieves  their 
wants.  This  expedient,  though  not  always 
successful,  nevertheless  suffices  to  keep  cer- 
tain races  from  becoming  extinct.  Other  spe- 
cies, however,  have  been  furnished  by  their 
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26 

29 

44 

3iSi 

30.20 

S.  W. 

1 

27 

33 

55 

41 

30.05 

S  E.  to  S  W. 

1 

28 

46 

54 

50 

29.56 

S  VV.  to  N  VV. 

3 

Clear — hazy. 
Snow — cloudy. 
Cloudy. 

Dense  fog  all  day. 
Cloudy — rain. 

Do.  blustry. 
Clear — cloudy. 
Cloudy — fair. 
Mist  and  sleet. 
Foggy — rain — cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Foggy — rain  p.  m. 
Rain — cloudy. 

Cloudy — clear  in  the  evening. 
Clear. 

Do.    Bright  aurora. 

Do. 

Do.  cloudy. 
Rain. 
Clear. 

Do.  cloudy. 
Cloudy — rain. 
Clear.  •' 

Do.  cloudy. 
Foggy — clear — hazy. 
Cloudy — rain — snow. 
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Creator  wiih  the  instinct  and  the  power,  when 
so  circumstanced,  of  deserting  their  native 
ponds,  and  of  travelling  over  the  land  in  search 
of  new  homes.  This  lias  long  been  known  of 
eels  ;  but  Dr.  Hancock  gives  an  account  of  a 
species  of  fish,  called  by  the  Indians  the  Flat- 
head Hasser,  which,  when  the  pools  wherein 
they  usually  reside  are  deprived  of  water, 
march  in  droves  by  night  in  quest  of  other 
ponds,  from  which  that  necessary  element  has 
not  been  evaporated.  These  fish  grow  to 
about  a  foot  in  length.  A  strong,  bony  arm, 
edged  upon  the  lower  extremity  like  a  saw, 
projects  from  the  breast  of  the  fish  near  the 
pectoral  fin,  of  which  it  forms  the  first  ray. 
This  arm  the  animals  use  as  a  kind  of  foot, 
pushing  themselves  forwards  by  means  of  their 
tail,  which  is  very  elastic.  In  this  way  they 
will  travel  over  the  land  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
leisurely  walk.  Their  bodies  are  sheathed  in 
very  strong  plates,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  aid 
them  in  their  progress  like  those  under  ihe  bodies 
of  serpents,  which  partially  perform  the  office 
of  feet.  The  Indians  affirm  that  they  are  fur- 
nished with  an  interior  supply  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  their  journey — an  assertion  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  their 
bodies,  when  taken  from  the  water,  even  if 
wiped  dry  with  a  cloth,  instantly  become  moist 
again.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Han- 
cock, and  a  resident  of  Essequibo,  once  met 
with  a  flock  of  these  animals,  so  numerous 
that  his  Indian  attendants  were  enabled  to  fill 
several  baskets  with  them. — Late  Paper. 


Selected. 

ON  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  MOHAWK  RIVER. 

From  rise  of  morn,  till  set  of  sun, 

I've  seen  the  mighty  Mohawk  run, 

And  as  I  mark'd  the  woods  of  pine, 

Along  its  mirror  darkly  shine, 

And  as  I  view'd  the  hurrying  pace, 

With  which  he  ran  his  turbid  race, 

Rushing  alike  untir'd  and  wild, 

Through  shades  that  frown'd,  and  flowers  that  smiled, 

Flying  by  every  green  recess, 

That  woo'd  him  to  its  calm  caress, 

Yet  sometimes  turning  with  the  wind, 

As  if  to  leave  one  look  behind. 

Oh,  I  have  thought,  and  thinking  sigh'd, 

How  like  to  thee  thou  restless  tide, 

May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him, 

Who  roams  along  thy  waters'  brim, 

Through  what  alternate  shades  of  woe, 

And  flowers  of  joy  my  path  may  go, 

How  many  an  humble,  still  retreat, 

May  rise  to  court  my  weary  feet, 

While  still  pursuing,  still  unblest, 

I  wander  on,  nor  dare  to  rest ; 

But  urgent,  as  the  doom  that  calls 

Thy  waters  to  its  destin'd  falls, 

I  see  the  world's  bewildering  force, 

Hurry  my  heart's  devoted  course, 

From  lapse  to  lapse,  till  life  be  done, 

And  the  last  current  cease  to  run ; 

Oh  may  my  fall  be  bright  as  thine, 

May  heaven's  forgiving  rainbow,  shine 

Upon  the  mist  that  circles  me, 

As  soft,  as  now  it  hangs  o'er  thee. 


Diffusion  of  Knowledge. — A  bookseller,  in 
Newcastle  market,  recently  had  upon  his  stall 
ten  copies  of  Emerson's  work  on  Fluxions,  all 
of  which  he  sold  at  7s.  6c/.  a  copy  to  pitmen. 
He  said  they  were  by  far  his  best  customers, 
and  that  a  standard  mathematical  work  never 


lay  long  on  his  stall,  being  secured  by  them 
as  a  prize.  On  a  subsequent  day,  at  the  same 
stall,  there  were  three  men  ;  one  bought  a  work 
on  algebra,  another  requested  a  Greek  dilec- 
tus,  and  the  third  was  perusing  a  Spanish 
grammar.  These  men  were  all  hewers  of 
coal. — Foreign  paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

GREATNESS. 

The  world  honours  those  and  considers  them 
great,  who  by  physical  force  obtain  consider- 
able acquisitions, — but  what  durable  and  last- 
ing treasure  is  obtained  by  the  power  of  con- 
quest? The  pride  of  the  human  heart,  the 
desire  for  greatness  and  the  power  of  the 
unsubjected  will,  proceed  from  a  spirit  untam- 
ed and  ungoverned  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It 
can  glory  but  for  one  short  moment  in  compa- 
rison with  a  never-ending  eternity,  and  then 
all  this  transient  lustre  is  at  an  end.  The 
existence  of  persons  appears  as  a  mere  blank  in 
the  creation,  as  regards  their  high  destiny,  and 
the  propagation  of  virtue,  where  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  the  pride  of  life  have  prompted  their 
career,  and  their  treasures,  and  their  depend- 
ance  for  happiness,  consisted  solely  in  the 
things  which  must  assuredly  pass  away. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  we  submit  to 
the  humbling  operations  of  Divine  Grace, — 
when  we  see  the  insufficiency  of  the  natural 
propensities  to  procure  enduring  happiness, 
and  endeavour  to  dwell  under  the  aspiration, 
that  if  any  spirit  is  in  us  incompatible  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  holy  Redeemer,  it  may  be  done 
away  ;  we  can  in  some  degree  at  least,  appre- 
ciate that  happy  state  of  mind  which  is  weaned 
from  earthly  glory,  and  see  something  of  the 
incomprehensible  excellency  of  that  glory 
which  never  fades.  And  then  only  can  we 
realize  the  great  contrast  of  a  worldly  gran- 
deur, and  that  true  greatness  and  dignity  of 
character  which  are  derived  from  a  subjuga- 
tion and  suppression  of  our  evil  desires  and 
propensities,  by  submitting  to  the  blessed 
cross  ;  fully  concurring  in  this  expression  of 
the  wise  king:  "He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  (Prov. 
xvi.  32.)  Greater  indeed,  by  far,  is  that  man 
who  in  true  Christian  meekness  is  enabled  to 
forgive  an  offence,  than  he  that  by  the  most 
colossal  arm  avenges  the  wrong. 

State  of  New  York. 


There  are  but  few  men  who  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  the  exercise  of  charity  and  forbearance. 
Men  of  a  rough  and  unsparing  address  should 
take  great  care  that  they  be  always  in  the 
right  ;  the  justness  and  propriety  of  their  sen- 
timents and  censures  being  the  only  tolerable 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  such  conduct, 
especially  in  a  country  where  civility  of  beha- 
viour is  inculcated  even  from  the  cradle. — 
Cowper. 

Humility. — The  more  bounty  God  bestows, 
the  more  humility  he  requires.  Those  mines 
that  are  the  richest  are  deepest ;  those  stars 
that  are  highest  seem  smallest;  the  goodliest 


buildings  have  the  lowest  foundations ;  the 
more  the  Lord  hnoureth  men,  the  more  they 
should  humble  themselves.  The  more  fruit, 
the  lower  the  branch  upon  which  it  grows. 
Pride  is  ever  the  companion  of  emptiness.  Obj 
how  full  was  the-  apostle,  yet  how  low  was  his 
language  of  himself;  least  of  all  saints — no 
sufficiency  of  himself — no  abilities  to  do;  all 
that  he  is,  he  is  by  Divine  Grace. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

William  Leddra's  Epistle. 

William  Leddra's  epistle  written  the  day 
before  he  was  executed  in  New  England,  is 
one  of  the  most  weighty  and  savoury  saluta- 
tions to  the  brethren,  that  we  have  in  the  whole 
body  of  Friends'  writings.  Did  the  wrath  ol 
man,  aggravated  by  the  king  of  the  locusts 
prevail  at  this  day,  so  as  to  subject  us  to  the 
suffering  of  death  for  our  Christian  testimonies, 
how  would  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  cause 
our  love  and  tender  desires  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  pf  Christ,  to  flow  towards  our 
brethren  in  profession ;  first  for  those  who  are 
standing  firm  for  the  Truth,  that  the  Lord 
would  be  with  them,  strengthen  them  to  per- 
form all  his  will,  and  keep  them  by  his  mighty 
power  safely  to  the  end ;  and  then  for  those 
who  have  missed  their  way,  and  become  in 
any  manner  deceived  by  the  arch  enemy.  The 
love  we  felt  for  immortal  souls,  and  the  mercy 
which  we  desired  might  cover  the  judgment- 
seat,  when  we  were  brought  into  the  presence 
of  immaculate  purity,  would  lead  us  to  pity 
and  commiserate  their  condition,  and  in  "the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,"  pray  for  their  resto- 
ration. Standing  still  in  that  watch  which  the 
Master  without  whom  we  can  do  nothing,  re- 
wards at  his  coming  with  the  fulness  of  hit 
love,  our  hearts  would  rejoice  that  in  the  love 
and  life  of  God,  we  might  speak  a  few  words 
to  those  whom  we  were  about  to  leave  in  the 
body,  which  being  sealed  with  the  spirit  o 
promise,  the  taste  thereof  might  be  a  savou: 
of  life  to  their  life,  and  a  testimony  of  our  inno 
cent  death,  encouraging  them  to  follow  us  as 
we  had  followed  a  meek  and  lowly  Saviour 
The  preservation  of  our  beloved  Society  as  i 
united  body,  holding  fast  the  precious  doctrine! 
and  testimonies  given  it  to  support,  and  main 
taining  our  beautiful  system  of  church  govern 
ment  and  fellowship  unbroken,  would  be  amonj 
the  most  fervent  breathings  of  our  spirit. 

An  Epistle  of  William  Leddra,  to  Friendt 
written  by  him  the  day  before  he  was  pu 
to  death. 

To  the  Society  of  the  little  flock  of  Christ,  grace  an 
peace  be  multiplied. 

Most  dear  and  inwardly  beloved  ! 

The  sweet  influences  of  the  morning  stai 
like  a  flood,  distilling  into  my  innocent  habita 
lion,  hath  so  filled  me  with  the  joy  of  the  Lor 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  that  my  spirit  is  a 
if  it  did  not  inhabit  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  but  i; 
wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  bosom  of  eternity 
from  whence  it  had  its  being. 

Alas !  alas !  what  can  the  wrath  and  spin' 
of  man  that  lusteth  to  envy,  aggravated  by  thi 
heat  and  strength  of  the  king  of  the  locusts 


THE  FRIEND. 
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lich  camo  out  of  the  pit,  do  unto  one  that  is 

1  in  the  secret  places  of  the  Almighty  ;  or 
to  them  that  are  gathered  under  the  healing 
ngs  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  under  whose 
mour  of  light  they  shall  he  able  to  stand  in 

2  day  of  trial,  "  having  on  the  breastplate  of 
;hteousness,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit," 
lich  is  their  weapon  of  war  against  wicked* 
ss,  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  both  within  and 
thout  ]  O  my  beloved,  I  have  waited  like 
Jove  at  the  windows  of  the  ark,  and  have 
>od  still  in  that  watch,  which  the  Master, 
thout  whom  1  could  do  nothing,  did  at  his 
ming  reward  with  the  fulness  of  his  love  ; 
lerein  my  heart  did  rejoice,  that  I  might  in 
i  love  and  life  of  God  speak  a  few  words  to 
u,  sealed  with  the  spirit  of  promise,  that  the 
;te  thereof  might  be  a  savour  of  life  to  your 
?,  and  a  testimony  in  you  of  my  innocent 
ath.  And  if  I  had  been  altogether  silent, 
d  the  Lord  had  not  opened  my  mouth 
to  you,  yet  he  would  have  opened  your 
arts,  and  there  have  sealed  my  innocency 
th  the  streams  of  life,  by  which  we  are  all 
ptized  into  that  body  which  is  of  God,  with 
10m  and  in  whose  presence  there  is  life,  in 
lich,  as  you  abide,  you  stand  upon  the  pillar 
d  ground  of  Truth.  For  the  life  being  the 
ith  and  the  way,  go  not  one  step  without  it, 
t  you  should  compass  a  mountain  in  the 
Iderness;  for  unto  everything  there  is  a 
ison.  As  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  doth  fill 
3ry  creek  and  branch  thereof,  and  then  re- 
es  again  towards  its  own  being  and  fulness, 
d  leaves  a  savour  behind  it,  so  doth  the  life 
d  virtue  of  God  flow  into  every  one  of 
ur  hearts,  whom  he  hath  made  partakers 
his  divine  nature;  and  when  it  withdraws 

it  a  little,  it  leaves  a  sweet  savour  behind  it, 
it  many  can  say,  "  they  are  made  clean 
•ough  the  word  that  he  hath  spoken  to  them." 
which  innocent  condition  you  may  see  what 
u  are  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  what  you 
;  without  him. 

Therefore,  my  dear  hearts,  let  the  enjoy- 
;nt  of  the  life  alone  be  your  hope,  your  joy 
d  consolation  ;  and  let  the  man  of  God  flee 
>se  things  that  would  lead  the  mind  out  of 
:  cross,  for  then  the  savour  of  life  will  be 
ried ;  and   though   some   may  speak  of 
ngs  that  they  received  in  the  life,  as  ex- 
•iences,  yet  the  life  being  veiled,  and  the 
'our  that  it  left  behind  washed  away  by 
i  fresh  floods  of  temptation,  the  condition 
t  they  did  enjoy  in  the  life  boasted  of  by 
airy  thing,  will  be  like  the  manna  that 
s  gathered  yesterday,  without  any  good 
nt  or  savour.    For  it  was  only  well  with 
man  while  he  was  in  the  life  of  innocency, 
being  driven  from  the  presence  of  the 
rd  into  the  earth,  what  can  he  boast  of] 
d  although  you  know  these  things,  .and 
ny  of  you  much  more  than  I  can  say,  yet 
the  love  and  zeal  I  bear  to  the  Truth,  and 
lour  of  God,  and  tender  desire  of  my  soul 
hose  that  are  young,  that  they  may  read 
in  that  from  which  I  write,  to  strengthen 
m  against  the  wiles  of  the  subtle  serpent 
t  beguiled  Eve,  I  say,  stand  in  the  ivatch 
hin,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the 
y  entrance  of  wisdom,  and  the  state  where- 


in you  are  ready  to  receive  the  secrets  of  the 
Lord.  Hunger  and  thirst  patiently  ;  be  not 
weary,  neither  doubt;  stand  still,  and  cease 
from  thine  own  working,  and  in  due  time  thou 
shall  enter  into  the  rest,  and  thy  eyes  shall 
behold  his  salvation,  whose  testimonies  are 
sure,  and  righteous  altogether.  Let  them  be 
as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,  and  as  jewels  about 
thy  neck,  that  others  may  see  what  the  Lord 
has  done  for  your  souls.  Confess  him  before 
men,  yea,  before  his  greatest  enemies;  fear 
not  what  they  can  do  unto  you  :  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ; 
for  he  will  clothe  you  with  humility,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  meekness,  you  shall  reign 
over  all  the  rage  of  your  enemies,  in  the  fa- 
vour of  God  ;  w  herein,  as  you  stand  in  faith, 
ye  are  '  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  for  many  seeing 
your  good  works,  may  glorify  God  in  the  day 
of  their  visitation.'  Take  heed  of  receiving 
that  which  you  saw  not  in  the  light,  lest  .you 
give  ear  to  the  enemy.  Bring  all  things  to 
the  light,  "  that  they  may  be  proved  whether 
they  are  wrought  in  God.  The  love  of- the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  are  without  the  light,  in  the  world  ;" 
therefore  possess  your  vessels  in  all  sanctifi- 
cation  and  honour,  and  let  your  eye  look  at 
the  mark.  "  He  that  hath  called  you  is  holy ;" 
and  if  there  be  an  eye  that  offends,  "  pluck  it 
out,  and  cast  it  from  you."  Let  not  a  tempta- 
tion take  hold,  for  if  you  do,  it  will  keep  you 
from  the  favour  of  God,  and  that  will  be  a  sad 
state,  for  without  grace  possessed,  there  is  no 
assurance  of  salvation:  "By  grace  ye  are 
saved,"  and  the  witnessing  of  it  is  sufficient  for 
you,  to  which  I  commend  you  all,  my  dear 
Friends,  and  in  it  remain  your  brother, 

William  Leddra. 

Boston  goal,  the  1 3th  of 
the  First  month,  1660-1. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Periodical  Locust. 

The  subjoined  observations  on  this  interest- 
ing insect,  were  made  at  the  time  of  their  last 
appearance  in  1834,  and  are  now  offered  for 
publication  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  thought  to  be 
of  sufficient  interest  for  that  purpose.  They 
may  at  least  interest  the  juvenile  readers  of 
this  paper,  and  induce  them  perhaps,  to  ob- 
serve these  little  creatures,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  they  might  otherwise  do.  The 
locality  was  a  few  miles  south  of  this  city,  and 
I  was  induced  to  make  them,  for  future  refer- 
ence at  the  time  of  their  next  appearance, 
which  will  be  the  present  year. 

P. 

The  winter  of  1833-4  was  a  mild  one  with 
scarcely  any  snow,  and  the  spring  opened  very 
early,  as  much  as  a  month  earlier  than  com- 
mon, the  Third  month  more  resembling  in 
temperature  the  weather  of  the  Fourth  month 
in  usual  seasons. 

The  first  and  second  weeks  of  the  Fourth 
month  were  remarkably  fine  and  warm,  as 
much  so  as  in  midsummer,  and  hastened  for- 
ward vegetation  rapidly.  This  continued  un- 
til the  third  week  of  that  month,  after  which 
there  was  a  great  change,  with  frost  and  ice, 
and  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month  a 


slight  fall  of. snow.  This  weather  continued 
until  about  the  18th  of  the  Fifth  month,  and 
destroyed  the  fruit  of  the  .peach  which  was  in 
full  bloom,  together  with  most  of  our  other 
fruits,  and  the  young  and  tender  leaves  on 
many  of  the  other  trees,  as  well  as  some  corn 
which  the  forward  appearance  of  the  spring 
had  induced  many  farmers  to  plant  early. 
The  weather  again  became  mild  and  warm 
about  the  20th  of  Fifth  month,  with  moisture 
and  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on  this  day 
I  first  observed  the  locust  above  ground,  though 
not  in  any  great  number.  I  had  previously 
found  them  in  the  third  week  in  Fourth  month 
in  a  ploughed  field,  having  cut  upward  as  high 
as  the  grass  roots  apparently  ready  for  their 
change,  and  from  whence  they  could  have 
emerged  in  a  few  minutes,  but  as  though  sen- 
sible that  a  change  of  temperature  would  occur, 
remained  stationary,  and  when  it  happened, 
retreated  5  or  6  inches  downward  in  their 
holes,  and  there  awaited  a  more  genial  state 
of  weather. 

They  continued  to  come  out  on  the  21st, 
22d,  and  23d,  slowly,  but  appeared  in  larger 
numbers  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26ih  ;  on  the 
latter  day  at  their  height,  (the  weather  still 
mild,)  but  continued  coming  in  smaller  quan- 
tities until  the  4th  or  5th  of  Sixth  month. 
They  came  up  very  irregularly,  many  places 
having  scarcely  any,  whilst  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  they  would  appear  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  this  not  owing  to  any  scarcity  of 
trees  upon  which  to  deposit  their  eggs  at  the 
former  visit,  but  from  some  unexplained 
cause. 

They  generally  leave  the  earth  in  the  night, 
or  before  sunrise  in  the  morning,  and  upon 
emerging  therefrom,  attach  their  claws  firmly 
to  any  suitable  substance  that  may  come  in 
their  way,  a  tree,  fence,  &c. ;  the  insect  then 
remains  quiet  for  15  or  20  minutes,  when  the 
shell  is  observed  to  crack  on  the  top  of  the 
thorax,  lengthwise,  which  gradually  extends 
to  the  abdomen,,  until  it  acquires  the  length  of 
a  half  inch  or  so.  The  creature  gradually 
forces  its  back  in  a  doubled  position,  through 
this  orifice,  when  at  length  with  the  back  the 
head  emerges  ;  the  feet  by  this  time  are  loos- 
ened, and  the  insect  remains  in  a  most  awk- 
ward position,  the  body  hanging  by  the  tail, 
apparently  in  momentary  danger  of  falling, 
(which  but  rarely  happens,)  when  a  few  more 
efforts  entirely  releases  it,  leaving  the  shell 
sticking  fast.  The  first  operation  upon  leav- 
ing the  shell  is  to  shake  out  the  wings,  which 
is  soon  performed,  and  the  animal  then  quietly 
remains  until  the  air  and  sun  revives  its  pow- 
ers. After  leaving  the  shell  the  insect  is  per- 
fectly white,  but  soon  assumes  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  and  the  wings  a  beautiful  transparent 
appearance,  with  fibres  passing  through  them 
in  various  directions,  and  the  whole  animal 
appearing  as  if  newly  varnished.  Many  die 
in  emancipating  themselves ' from  the  shells; 
when  they  leave  the  earth,  if  the  day  proves 
hot  and  dries  their  coat  too  rapidly,  death  is 
sure  to  follow  ;  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  hanging  dead  attached  to  their  case,  in 
all  the  different  stages  of  emergence.  If  the 
wing  dries  too  rapidly,  they  often  fail  to  get  it 
shook  out,  and  are  then  destined  to  a  pedes- 
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trian  journey  for  the  remainder  of  their 
career. 

The  two  sexes  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  The  male  locust  alone  is 
provided  with  the •  singing  apparatus,  which 
consists  of  an  air  bag  or  bladder  of  curious 
construction,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  wing, 
and  extends  around  t he  lower  end  and  sides  of 
the  thorax,  and  from  which  the  sound  proceeds, 
and  is  in  constant  motion  during  the  song  ; 
the  male  is  also  rather  smaller  than  the  fe- 
male, which  is  supplied  with  an  ovipositor  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  puncture  and  depo- 
siting the  egg  in  the  twigs  of  trees.  This 
puncturing,  laying  apparatus,  and  the  method 
used  to  accomplish  them,  are  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  this  interesting  insect,  and  I 
have  frequently  watched  the  operation  with 
undiminished  interest.  The  ovipositor  which 
is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  medium-sized  pin,  is 
connected  with  the  body,  on  the  underside  of 
the  abdomen,  and  very  near  its  connection 
with  the  thorax  by  a  kind  of  joint,  which  ad- 
mits of  motion  ;  it  lies  tightly  pressed  against 
the  abdomen,  and  extends  from  the  aforesaid 
joint  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  body;  it  "is  near 
the  middle  of  its  length  covered  by  two  mem- 
branous flaps,  shutting  together  lengthwise, 
leaving  the  point  and  back  end  naked,  and 
about  half  covering  the  length  of  the' instru- 
ment when  not  in  use,  but  releasing  it  when  it 
is  so.  I  believe  they  are  of  no  other  use  than 
a  protection  to  it,  although  I  have  been  told 
they  assist  in  passing  the  egg.  From  my  own 
observation,  I  adopt  a  contrary  conclusion. 
The  ovipositor  consists  of  a  hard  membranous 
substance,  divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts 
(when  at  rest  scarcely  discernible)  ;  these  parts 
are  both  grooved  down  the  centre,  and  .thus 
forms  a  tube  through  which  the  egg  is  passed 
into  the  puncture.  When  the  insect  com- 
mences laying,  the  instrument  is  placed  at 
about  an  angle  of  75°  with  the  body,  and  is 
thrust  in  backwards,  the  weight  of  the  body 
assisting  the  operation  ;  the  two  parts  of  the 
ovipositor  are  put  in  motion,  and  slide  back- 
ward and  forward  against  each  other,  and  by 
these  means  perforates  the  wood  its  whole 
length,  at  about  the  same  angle  ;  the  instru- 
ment is  then  withdrawn,  an  egg  passed  to  the 
point,  again  inserted,  and  the  egg  deposited  ; 
another  puncture  is  then  made,  and  another 
egg  deposited  in  the  same  manner;  two  rows 
of  eggs  almost  invariably  containing  each  ten, 
in  parallel  lines,  and  five  of  these  pair  in  a 
row  down  the  branch  completes  the  deposit, 
so  that  each  locust  lays  about  an  hundred  eggs. 
They  appear  to  have  but  little  preference  as 
regards  the  kind  of  tree  upon  which  they  de- 
posit the  egg,  but  the  pine,  cedar,  and  willow, 
I  never  observed  punctured.  The  twigs  con- 
taining the  eggs  of  the  insect  are  killed  by  the 
opeiation,  and  fall  off  about  the  time  the  egg 
hatches,  which  occurs  in  about  a  month,  judg- 
ing by  an  examination  of  the  twigs  after  they 
had  fallen,  and  those  on  the  trees;  but  many 
were  to  be  found  long  afterwards  with  the 
eggs  unhatched,  and  many  remained  on  the 
trees  until  the  following  winter,  and  I  think  it 
probable  that  not  more  than  half  the  eggs 
actually  hatch ;  on  many  young  trees  of  vigo- 


rous growth  the  puncture  often  heals  and  grows 
over,  thus  destroying  them.  Ants  also  destroy 
many. 

On  a  hot  day,  these  insects  are  very  active 
and  merry,  singing  (in  one  locality)  altogether 
in  a  kind  of  concert ;  their  note  the  fancy  of 
man  has  conceived  to  resemble  the  word  Pha- 
raoh, doubtless  in  connection  with  the  locusts 
of  Egypt,  but  which  are  of  a  different  species. 
The  first  part  or  note  of  the  song  (Pha)  is 
sung  low,  with  the  sound  gradually  rising  to  a 
higher  key,  then  gradually  dying  away  again 
with  a  prolongation  of  the  sound  for  several 
seconds,  then  ending  abruptly  with  the  last 
nole  (Ro)  as  if  pronounced  by  the  human 
voice.  The  concert  then  ceases  for  a  short 
interval,  and  they  then  commence  again. 

1  am  induced  to  believe  they  have  two  songs, 
at  least  some  of  them,  or  that  there  are  two 
vaiieties  of  the  insect,  having  heard  them  occu- 
pying the  interval  between  the  aforesaid  con- 
certs, with  another  note  resembling  that  of  the 
common  field  cricket,  repeated  in  a  quick  vi- 
bratory noise,  resembling  that  made  by  hatters 
in  bowing  their  fur.  They  are  "  in  much 
smaller  numbers,  but  I  have  caught  them, 
and  could  see  no  other  difference,  except  being 
smaller,  darker  coloured,  and  more  .shy  and 
active. 

I  never  observed  these  insects  taking  any 
food  ;  they  are  provided  with  a  proboscis  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  butterfly,  but  of  a  much 
harder  texture  rolled  up  circularly,  precisely 
as  that  insect;  but  I  never  saw  them  use  it, 
although  one  of  my  neighbours  assured  me  he 
saw  them  drinking  the  sap  from  the  punctured 
bark  of  a  service  tree.  They  do  no  percepti- 
ble injury  to  vegetation,  except  in  laying  the 
egg,  which  kills-  the  smaller  twigs  and  some- 
times small  trees.  There  were  however,  seve- 
ral cases  mentioned  in  the  papers  of  injuries 
resulting  from  the  sting  of  the  locust,  whether 
from  the- ovipositor,  or  proboscis,  is  uncertain  ; 
one  of  a  boy  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  had 
collected  a  number  in  his  hat,  which  he  put  on 
his  head  to  keep  the  insects  safely;  shortly 
after  he  was  stung,  and  death  ensued  in  a 
short  lime.  I  have  handled  numbers  of  them 
with  impunity. 

All  kinds  of  birds  and  fowls  appear  ex- 
tremely fond  of  them,  also  squirrels,  and  even 
some  horses  it  was  said,  to  whom  they  were 
given,  were  known  to  devour  them  with  the 
greaiest  avidity. 

They  had  principally  disappeared  by  the 
20th  of  Sixth  month,  having  continued  with  us 
about  a  month ;  a  few  scattering  ones  lingered 
until  the  beginning  of  the  following  month. 
Towards  the  close  of  their  career  great  num- 
bers wero  to  be  seen  flying  and  crawling  about 
with  the  loss  of  the  abdomen,  but  yet  sus- 
taining life. 


A  Man  Saved  from  Robbery  by  a  Strange 
Dog. — C.  Dench,  captain  of  the  schooner  Isa-. 
bella,  was  walking  from  Maidstone  to  Roches- 
ter, some  time  since,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  having  got  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  Bridgewood  turnpike,  two  men  rushed 
out  of  the  wood,  and  one  of  them  gave  him  a 
severe  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which 


caused  him  to  stagger  some  distance,  and  i 
At  that  moment  he  heard  a  dog  growl 
bark,  and  having  lain  on  the  ground,  © 
pletely  stunned,  he  believed,  for  some  minu 
on  recovering,  he  saw  a  large  black  and  w 
dog,  apparently  of  the  Newfoundland  br< 
attacking  the  robbers,  who  ran  away.  ' 
dog,  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  t 
came  up  to  him  and  crouched  at  his  feet,  al 
wards  following  him  closely  all  the  way  to 
home  in  Rochester.  Having  slept  in  his  hoi 
been  fed,  and  stopped  about  two  hours  a 
Dench  rose  in  the  morning,  the  dogdisappc 
ed,  and  has  not  been  seen  by  him  since 
Rochester  paper. 

For  "  The  Frienc 

PEACE  CONGRESSES. 

(Concluded  from  page  198.) 

What  effect  upon  the  subsequent  actior 
the  two  governments  this  effort  at  peace-m 
ing  may  have  exerted,  we  cannot  say,  bin 
connection  with  the  circumstances,  it  it  in 
esting  to  learn  by  late  accounts,  that  an  a 
cable  arrangement  has  been  entered  ii 
between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies.  1 
general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitral 
has  been  one  of  the  means  proposed  by 
Congresses  of  Peace  for  the  permanent  j 
vention  of  wars,  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
serve  that  it  is  gaining  ground  in  the  govt 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sia 
Richard  Cobden  has  introduced  a  bill  in  F 
liament,  by  which  if  adopted,  it  will  be  boi 
in  a  1 1  cases  of  international  difficulty  that  n 
hereafter  arise,  to  refer  to  arbitration  be/ 
resorting  to  warlike  measures.  In  the  Ser 
of  the  United.  States,  a  Report  from  the  Cc 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  prese 
ed,  much  of  the  same  character ;  and  He 
S.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  upon  introducing 
expressed  as  his  belief,  that  the  Senate  wo 
be  ready  to  adopt  it  with  little  or  no  oppositi 
Should  these  proposals  be  adopted,  there 
be  little  doubt,  that  from  the  standing  of 
.two  countries,  the  noble  example  will  be 
lowed  by  other  Powers  ;  thus  gradually  sut 
tuting  this  or  some  similar  rational  method 
the  mock -justice  of  the  sword,  and  nation  a 
nation  shall  no  longer  find  a  pretext  for  lei 
ing  war. 

Among  the  names  of  distinguished  met 
other  ages  who  have  hinted  at,  or  opt 
advocated  anolher  of  the  proposiiions  i 
claiming  the  attention -of  the  Congresses 
Peace,  viz.,  that  of  a  High  Court  of  Nalk 
it  is  interesting  to  us  as  Friends  to  obse 
that  William  Penn  proposed  the  same  me; 
as  the  most  effectual  in  restoring,  at  the  t 
bled  period  in  which  he  lived,  permai 
tranquillity  to  the  continent.  In  hi3  "  Es 
towards  -the  Peace  of  Europe,"  he  take; 
himself  little  credit  for  originality  in  his  : 
gestions,  but  refers  to  a  plan  of  similar  ( 
racter  proposed  by  Henry  IV.,  of  France, 
concludes  by  remarking,  "  My  share  is  ( 
thinking  of  it  at  this  juncture,  and  puttit: 
into  the  common  light,  lor  the  peace  and  p 
perity  of  Europe." 

After  considering  the  many  advantages 
state  of  peace,  and  that  justice  rather  than 
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the  proper  means  for  maintaining  it,  William 
nil  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  proper  means 
maintaining  justice,  is  government,  while 
^eminent  is  the  natural  result  of  society, 
f  then/'  he  continues,  "  the  sovereign  princes 
Europe  who  represent  that  society,  or  inde- 
ident  slate  of  men  that  was  previous  to  the 
igations  of  society,  would,  for  the  same 
son  that  engaged  men  first  into  society,  viz., 
e  of  peace  and  order,  agree  to  meet  by  their 
ted  deputies  in  a  general  Diet,  Estates,  or 
•liament,  and  there  establish  Rules  of  jus- 
(  for  sovereign  princes  to  observe  one  to 
Mher ;  and  thus  to  meet  yearly,  or  once  in 
>  or  three  years  at  farthest,  or  as  they  shall 
cause,  and  to  be  styled,  The  Sovereign 
Imperial  Diet,  Parliament  or  State  of  Eu- 
e;  before  which  sovereign  assembly,  should 
brought  all  differences  depending  between 
sovereign  and  another,  that  cannot  be  made 
by  private  embassies,  before  the  sessions 
[5ns  ;  and  that  if  any  of  the  sovereignties 
t  constitute  these  imperial  States,  shall  re- 
?  to  submit  their  claim  or  pretensions  to 
m,  or  to  abide  and  perlbrm  the  judgment 
reof,  and  seek  their  remedy  by  arms,  or 
\y  their  compliance  beyond  the  lime  pre- 
•d  in  their  resolutions,  all  the  other  sove- 
;niies,  united  as  one  strength,  shall  compel 
s  Emission  and  performance  of  the  sen- 
re,  with  damages  to  the  suffering  party, 
charges  to  the  sovereignties  that  obliged 
r  submission: — to  be  sure  Europe  would 
Btiy  obtain  the  so  much  desired  and  needed 
ce,  to  her  harassed  inhabitants  ;  no  sove- 
;nty  in  Europe  having  the  power,  and  there- 
i  cannot  show  the  will  to  dispute  the  con- 
?ion ;  and  consequently,  peace  would  be 
:ured,  and  continued  in  Europe." 
legarding   the   composition   of  such  an 
>ml>ly,  William  Penn  pioposes  as  a  basis 
just  representation  therein,  that  the  value 
he  several  countries  be  determined,  not  by 
revenue  of  the  prince,  but  by  the  amount 
•exports  and  entries  at  the  custom-houses, 
books  of  rates  and  levies  that  are  in  all 
ernuients,  to  proportion  taxes  for  the  sup- 
oftbem,"  &c.  j  thus  for  example's  sake, 
supposes  Germany  to  be  represented  by 
ve  members,  Spain  ten,  France  ten,  &c, 
ing  in  all  ninety  members,  but  remarks, 
"  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  there 
lid  be  iilways  so  many  persons  to  repre- 
the  larger  sovereignties  ;  for  the  votes 
be  given  by  one  man  of  any  sovereignty 
veil  as  by  ten  or  twelve;  though  the  fuller 
Assembly  of  States  is,  the  more  solemn, 
tual,  and  free  the  debates  will  be,  and  the 
lutions  must  needs  come  with  greater  au- 
ity.    The  place   of  their    first  session 
ild  be  central,  as  much  as  is  possible, 
•wards  as  they  agree." 
s  to  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings, 
iam  Penn  suggests  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
•rels  which  might  arise  for  precedency, 
the  whole  number  of  names  in  the  above 
nple,  might  "  he  cast  into  tens,  each  choos- 
one,"  who  should  preside  by  turns,  "to 
m  all  speeches  should  be  addressed,  and 
should  collect  the  sense  of  the  debates, 
state  the  questions  for  a  vole." 
It  seems  to  me,"  ho  says,  "that  nothing 


in  this  Imperial  Parliament  should  pass,  but 
by  three-quarters  of  the  whole,  at  least 
seven  above  the  balance.  I  am  sure  it  helps 
to  prevent  treachery,  because  if  money  could 
ever  be  a  temptation  in  such  a  Court,  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  weigh  down  the 
wrong  scale.  All  complaints  should  be  deli- 
vered in  writing,  in  the  nature  of  memorials. 
*  *  *  And  each  sovereignty,  if  they  please, 
as  is  but  very  fit,  may  have  an  exemplifica- 
tion or  copy  of  the  said  memorials,  and  the 
journals  of  proceedings  upon  them.  The  lib- 
erty and  rules  of  speech,  to  be  sure,  they  can- 
not fail  in,  who  will  be  the  wisest  and  noblest 
of  each  sovereignty,  for  its  own  honour  and 
safety.  I  should  think  it  extremely  necessary, 
that  every  sovereignty  should  be  present  under 
great  penalties,  and  that  none  leave  the  session 
without  leave,  till  all  be  finished;"  &c,  &c. 

The  late  William  Ladd,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  originator  of  the  present  movement 
for  a  Congress  of  Nations,  in  a  work  on  that 
subject,  speaks  of  William  Penn's  essay,  as 
the  first  thing  of  the  kind  in  modern  times. 
And  although  the  state  of  the  civilized  woild 
has  widely  changed  in  the  course  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  several  of  the  above  sugges- 
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tions,  which  were  comparatively  new  when 
the  essay  was  written,  have  gone  into  general 
use,  and  others  may  be  inapplicable  at  the 
present  day,  yet  it  is  interesting  and  important 
thus  to  find,  that  in  the  main,  the  same  plan 
as  that  now  proposed,  was  considered  both 
feasible  and  necessary  by  one,  who  so  clearly 
understood,  and  practically  carried  out  the 
true  principles  of  a  Christian  government.  < 

Placed  by  birth  in  a  position,  differing  from 
what  has  been  the  lot  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  history  marked 
by  a  train  of  singular  circumstances,  William 
Penn  seems  to  have  been  enabled  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  a 
practical  illustration  of  government  upon  Chris- 
tian principles.  His  position  necessarily  gave 
him  much  influence,  and  he  used  it,  as  a  gift 
bestowed  for  the  relief  of  his  suffering  brethren 
in  the  Truth,  and  as  suitable  occasions  offered, 
for  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity  before  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  We  thus  find  him 
connected  in  an  indirect  manner,  with  several 
of  the  political  movements  of  the  time,  although 
never  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government 
of  his  native  country. 

Friends,  as  a  people,  have  from  the  be- 
ginning advocated  a  system  of  sound  govern- 
ment, and  so  far  as  they  conscientiously  could, 
have  complied  with  its  requisitions  ;  but  per- 
haps under  no  administration — unless  it  be 
that  of  William  Penn — have  they  been  able  to 
take  an  active  share  therein,  without  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  endangering  a  compro- 
mise of  their  religious  scruples.  This  diffi- 
eully  has  drawn  Friends  much  out  of  public 
life  ;  and  although  many  with  sincere  desires 
lor  the  good  of  others,  may  have  been  led  into 
offices  and  posts  of  government,  yet  so  attrac- 
tive have  been  the  honours,  and  so  many  and 
various  the  inducements  to  inconsistency  of 
conduct,  that  probably  few  have  passed  through 
the  ordeal  with  their  Quakerism  unimpaired. 

The  Conventions  whose  history  we  have 
been  tracing,  propose  as  their  aim,  schemes 


the  noblest  and  most  beneficial,  perhaps,  ever 
devised  by  such  bodies  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition, not  of  one  section  or  people  merely,  but 
of  the  whole  human  race.  They  approach  to 
a  practical  application,  on  a  world-wide  scale, 
of  the  views  of  Friends  on  several  points ; 
and  while  some  of  the  late  acts  of  many  of  the 
governments  in  the  civilized  world  would 
scarcely  seem  to  favour  the  prospect  of  speedy 
success,  there  is  much  in  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  the  age  to  encourage  the  friends  of  Peace 
in  spreading. their  views,  and  thus  preparing 
the  way  among  the  nations,  for  adopting  the 
measures  which  they  now  propose.  This, 
indeed,  may  possibly  be  brought  about  by  the 
aid  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  popular  agita- 
tion,— as  a  matter  of  enlightened  politics,  rather 
than  Christian  reformation;  should  such  be 
the  case,  although  most  happy  influences  may 
be  exerted  throughout  the  earth,. by  so  general 
a  movement  of  society,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  upon  the  same,  grounds,  on 
which  Friends  have  generally  withdrawn 
from  an  active  part  in  governments,  so  will 
they  be  withheld  from  active  participation  in 
the  present  Peace  project. 

The  delegates  to  these  Congresses,  are,  it 
may  be  presumed,  men  of  enlightened  views, 
and  many  of  them,  perhaps,  in  advance  of  the 
age  as  to  the  duties  of  government ;  but  they 
do  not  yet  see  the  necessity  for  that  full  testi- 
mony against  all  war,  which  Friends  have 
always  borne,  and  are  willing  still  to  admit, 
that  cases  may  arise,  in"  which  the  practice 
may  be  just  and  right.  The  union  of  Friends 
with  these  individuals,  however  gifted  in  intel- 
lect, and  qualified  for  the  task  they  have  un- 
dertaken, will,  it  is  feared,  tend  to  weaken  their 
support  of  other  important  testimonies  than 
that  against  war,  while  they  are  almost  imper- 
ceptibly,  yet  certainly  leavened  into  the  spirit 
of  the  circle  in  which  they  will  be  moving. 

It  is  a  time  in  which  Friends,  as  a  body, 
are  not  occupying  that  prominent  position  be- 
fore the  world,  in  which  they  were  placed 
when  first  organized  as  a  Society  ;  yet  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  as  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
which  laid  the  burthens  upon  our  forefathers, 
is  still  sought  to  tor  direction,  the  faithful  mem- 
bers will  be  lavoured  with  a  portion  of  the 
same  authority  that  attended  them,  in  perform- 
ing whatever  duties  may  be  assigned  them. 
While  direction  for  right  movements  is  thus 
sought,  the  cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth  cannot 
suffer,  but  will  be  found  far  more  ably  sup- 
ported by  us  as  Friends,  than  by  our  wisest, 
yet  unassisted  human  efforts. 

Instead  then,  of  regarding  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  towards  the  views  of 
our  Society,  as  a  proof  that  its  mission  is 
nearly  accomplished,  we  should  gather  encour- 
agement to  live  up  to  its  principles,  with  in- 
creased faith  in  their  truth  ;  and  thus  maintain 
a  landmark  among  the  nations  who  seem 
slowly,  yet  steadily  toiling  afier  a  purer  faith. 
As  our  testimonies  against  war,  in  favour  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  to  the 
oppressed  African,  have  gained  ground  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  so  the  compiler  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative  believes,  that  other  of  our 
principles  will  spread  and  strengthen  in  the 
earth  ;  and  that  instead  of  the  great  work  to 
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which  Friends  have  been  called,  coming  to 
nought,  it  will  be  found  as  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Church,  to  be  of  God,  and  that  all  the 
powers  that  may  be  arrayed  against  it,  cannot 
overthrow  it. 


Charities  in  London. — Taking  the  whole 
of  London,  and  not  exempting  from  the  dis- 
tance, such  as  may  be  correctly  classed  as' 
metropolitan  institutions,  as  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, &c,  there  are  no  less  than  491  charita- 
ble institutions,  exclusive  of  mere  local  endow- 
ments and  trusts,  parochial  and  local  schools, 
&c.  These  charities  comprise — 12  general 
medical  hospitals ;  50  medical  charities  for 
special  purposes;  35  general  dispensaries;  12 
societies  and  institutions  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  public  morals;  18  societies  for  re- 
claiming the  fallen  and  staying  the  progress  of 
crime;  14  societies  for  the  relief  of  general 
destitution  and  distress;  12  societies  for  relief 
of  specific  description  ;  14  societies  for  aiding 
the  resources  of  the  industrious  (exclusive  of 
loan  funds  and  savings-banks);  11  societies  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind ;  103  col- 
leges, hospitals,  and  institutions  of  almshouses 
for  the  aged  ;  16  charitable  pension  societies  ; 
74  charitable  and  provident  societies,  chiefly 
for  specified  classes;  31  asylums  for  orphan 
and  other  necessitous  children  ;  10  educational 
foundations;  4  charitable  modern  ditto;  40 
school  societies,  religious  books,  church-aid- 
ing, and  Christian  visiting  societies;  35  Bible 
and  missionary  societies  ;  showing  a  total  of 
491,  (which  includes  parent  societies  only, 
and  is  quite  exclusive  of  the  numerous  "aux- 
iliaries," &c.)  These  charities  annually  dis- 
burse, in  aid  of  their  respective  objects,  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  £1,764,736,  of  which 
upwards  of  £1,000,000  is  raised  annually  by 
voluntary  contributions  ;  the  remainder  from 
funded  properly,  sale  of  publications,  &c. — 
Atlas. 

"  Alahama"  signifies,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage^  "  Here  we  rest !"  A  story  is  told  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians  who  fled  from  a  relentless  foe 
to  the  trackless  forest  in  the  south-west. 
Weary  and  travel-worn,  they  reached  a  noble 
river,  which  flowed  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try. The  chieftain  of  Uie  band,  struck  his 
tent-pole  in  the  ground  and  exclaimed  "  Ala- 
bama !  Alabama  I"  (Here  we  rest !  here  we 
rest !) 


"  He  that  is  not  careful  to  avoid  small  evilsj 
will  gradually  fall  into  greater;  in  which  the 
further  he  sinks,  the  more  difficult  will  his 
conversion  to  God  be." 
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THIRD  MONTH  15,  1851. 


The  communication  by  P.,  headed  "  The 
Periodical  Locust,"  is  a  pleasant"  and  interest- 
ing addition  to  the  articles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  we  have  before  inserted.    Some  of 


our  readers,  peradventure,  may  grudge  the 
space  thus  occupied  ;  but  there  are  others,  we 
doubt  not,  especially  in  the  junior  class,  who 
will  be  gratified  by  the  perusal,  as  a  prepara- 
tive for  the  appearance,  now  near  at  hand,  of 
these  most  singular  little  beings.  Already  the 
indications  of  their  approaching  resurrection, 
are  sufficiently  decisive  ; — the  Germantown 
Telegraph  of  last  week  says,  "  a  number — 
quite  a  respectable  body  of  them — was  turned 
up  in  digging,  within  the  last  few  days  in  this 
vicinity.  Some  were  at  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
and  others  not  more  than  six  inches."  The 
curious  in  this  way,  the  lovers  of  natural  his- 
tory, should  be  upon  the  look  out — we  should 
be  pleased,  would  some  of  these,  in  due  course, 
favour  us  with  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions. 


In  a  late  paper  we  find  the  following: — 
"  The  hens  of  Egypt  now  lay  eggs  for  the 
Londoners.    Thirteen  casks  were  lately  land- 
ed at  Southampton  from  Alexandria." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  G.  Michener,  agent,  O.,  for  John  D. 
Wright,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  Jesse  John,  $1,  to  26,  vol. 
23.  Geo.  Reid,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  24.  N.  P.  Hall,  agent, 
O.,  for  James  Frame,  $2,  vol.  24,  for  R.  Miller,  Har- 
risville,  $2,  vol.  24.  Mary  Roberts,  Ind.,  per  E.  M., 
$2,  to  26,  vol.  24.  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  O., 
$27.98,  for  M.  Cadwallader,  H.  Harris,  Mark  Bonsall, 
M.  J.  Fawcett,  and  S.  Street,  $2  each,  vol.  24,  for  T. 
Y.  French,  a  balance  of  8  cents,  for  W.  F.  Fawcett, 
$3.66,  to  52,  vol.  23,  for  Benj.  Malmsberry,  $4,  vols. 
23  and  24,  for  Wm.  Fisher,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  24,  for 
Daniel  Test,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  24,  ibr  J.  Coppock,  $1.25, 
to  30,  vol.  24,  and  for  S.  Allison,  $2,  to  26',  vol.  25. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  21st  inst.,  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Third  month,  1851. 


A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room,  in  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  Third  month 
1 9th,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Samukl  Mason,  Clerk. 

AGENT  APPOINTED. 

Stephen  Hobson,  Bartlett's  P.  O.,  Washing- 
ton Co.,  Ohio. 

WANTED. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Ma- 
thematical Department  of  Haverford  School. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
undernamed. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Josiah  Tatum, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 
Alfred  Cope, 

Walnut  street  Wharf. 
Charles  Yarnall, 

No.  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  Second  month,  1851. 


"  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  thi 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 

This  solemn  admonition  was  forcibly  brought  to  i 
recollection  by  the  sudden  removal  from  time  to  el 
nity  of  our  valued  Friend,  Philip  Garrett,  wh 
occurred  on  the  14th  ultimo,  in  the  71st  year  of 
age :  a  man  distinguished  amongst  his  numer 
friends  for  active  benevolence,  and  a  self-sacrific 
devotion  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  others.  I 
sessed  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  hun 
kindness,  he  was  conspicuously  engaged  for  mi 
years  as  an  efficient  manager  of  various  institution! 
this  city,  established  for  charitable  and  benevo' 
purposes,  and  thus  became  extensively  known  i 
highly  respected  in  the  community. — Attached  to 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  religious  Societ; 
Friends,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  its  disti 
associations,  and  filled  acceptably  for  many  years 
office  of  an  overseer,  in  the  meeting  of  which  he  I 
a  member.  For  about  seven  years  he  occupied 
station  of  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for 
Insane,  near  Frankford,  where  the  distinguish 
traits  of  his  character,  kindness  and  firmness,  w 
manifested  to  the  patients  under  his  care,  and  the  i 
ordinate  officers  of  the  institution. — The  mouri 
termination  of  his  useful  life  was  caused  by  the  ci 
sion  of  an  engine  with  a  carriage,  in  which  he 
tempted  to  cross  the  Columbia  railroad,  about  twe 
miles  from  the  city.  The  horses  were  killed, 
vehicle  demolished,  and  our  beloved  Friend  so  mi 
injured,  that  he  survived  but  about  48  hours.  Thoi 
sudden  and  unexpected  the  awful  summons,  we  beli 
he  was  prepared  for  its  reception.  It  is  not  for 
reaved  relatives  or  surviving  friends,  to  say  to 
supreme  and  allwise  Disposer  of  events,  Why  i 
thus,  or  what  doest  thou  ?  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
the  earth  do  right  ? 

Died,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  reside 
of  her  son,  James  Forsy  the,  in  East  Bradford,  Chei 
county,  Hannah  Forsythe,  in  the  98th  year  of 
age.    This  dear  Friend  had  long  waited  with 
tient  desire,  in  Christian  resignation  for  the  h 
of  her  release,  and  her  close  seemed  to  be  acci 
panied  with  no  mental  disquietude.    She  was 
remarkable  example  of  greenness  in  old  age ; 
whilst  it  was  very  pleasant  to  her  friends  to  sit  by 
fEel  the  quietude  and  sweetness  that  pervaded! 
chamber,  they  are  prepared  to  rejoice  on  her  acco 
that  her  Lord  has  gathered  her  into  his  everlasi 
rest. 

 ,  on  First-day  morning,  the  9th  instant,  at 

residence  in  East  Bradford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Ja 
Forsythe,  a  valuable  member  and  elder  of  Birm 
ham  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
His  disease,  which  was  pleurisy  ending  in  inflam 
tion  of  the  lungs,  run  its  course  in  about  nine  d 
He  passed  through  severe  bodily  suffering,  du 
which  in  looking  towards  his  close,  he  said,  "1 1 
endeavoured  to  be  prepared.  I  feel  nothing  in 
way."  Yet  he  could  acknowledge,  "  It  is  a  sol 
time  to  me."  He  had  been  a  silent  burden-bean 
meetings  for  worship,  and  was  one  who  travaile 
spirit  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Truth,  so  we  doubt 
but  his  release  has  been  in  mercy,  and  the  chang 
him  a  happy  one. 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his 

Edward  P.  Needles,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Edt* 
Needles,  Sen.,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  met 
of  Western  District  ( Twelfth  street)  Monthly  3V 
ing.  He  was  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  in  dis 
tion  and  practice,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
oured  people,  of  whom  he  was  a  sincere  and  con: 
friend. 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  the  88th  year  of  her 

Jane  Maule,  widow  of  the  late  Jacob  Maule,  an  i 
of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  58th  year  of  her 

Elizabeth  W.  Janney,  widow  of  the  late  Israel 
ney,  of  this  city;  a  member  of  Northern  Dis 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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Faculties  of  Animals. 

"  Him  they  lov'd, 
Even  in  his  meanest  creatures ;  reverene'd  Him 
In  the  rook's  instinct,  and  the  emmet's  craft." 

The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  (he  more 
ficult  it  appears  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  facul- 
;  of  the  animal  creation.    Under  peculiar 
;umstances,  animals  will  frequently  evince 
3egree  of  sense  truly  surprising,  and  also 
ricate  themselves  from  difficulties  and  dan- 
's which  man,  with  all  his  reasoning  powers, 
uld  never  have  accomplished.    They  have 
severance,  strong  affection,  fidelity,  and  a 
•ree  of  memory,  both  as  to  time  and  per- 
is, which  only  those  who  have  been  in  the 
>it  of  attending  to  these  faculties  in  animals 
uld  give  them  credit  for.    A  few  instances 
y  serve  to  illustrate  these  remarks. 
The  iate  duke  of  Hamilton  had  a  favourite 
Idog,  called  Dumplin,  who  was  in  the  habit 
some  years  of  accompanying  the  duke  in 
carriage  to  Hamilton.    While  he  was  still 
y  healthy,  and  far  from  an  old  dog,  a 
anger  favourite  was  selected  as  the  compa- 
n  of  the  duke,  and  Dumplin  was  left  be- 
d.    The  dog  saw  his  rival  get  into  the  car- 
ie  and  depart,  and  from  that  moment  he 
ame  indifferent  to  his  food,  rejected  it,  and 
oped  and  pined.    The  servants,  in  whose 
e  he  was  left,  sent  for  a  dog-doctor,  who, 
vever,  was  not  able  to  ascertain  that  any- 
ig  was  the  matter  with  the  poor  animal, 
length,  he  inquired  whether  any  unusual 
nt  had  occurred,  likely  to  occasion  the 
:e  in  which  he  found  the  dog.    The  ser- 
tts  then  related  the  above  circumstance  of 
not  having  been  allowed  to  accompany  his 
ster  as  usual.   "  O  !"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
can  do  nothing  for  him;  the  creature  is 
ken-hearted,  and  will  die."    This  appeared 
ie  the  case.    The  poor,  affectionate  animal 
i  very  shortly  afterwards. 
\  gentleman,  well  known  for  his  kindness 
1  benevolence,  but  whose  name  I  am  re- 
ssted  not  to  mention,  was,  in  consequence 
his  fondness  for  reading,  almost  constantly 


in  his  library.  While  residing  in  London,  he 
was  disturbed  one  day  by  a  cat  coming  down 
the  chimney,  and  jumping  upon  his  knees,  as 
if  to  claim  his  protection.  The  animal  was 
wounded,  and  had  evidently  been  much  ill- 
treated.  It  came,  however,  to  find  a  friend, 
and  found  one.  The  kind-hearted  own:i  ol 
the  house  allowed  the  cat  to  remain  in  his  lap, 
and  soothed  it  with  his  voice,  while  it  licked 
its  wounds.  A  mutual  attachment  was  the 
consequence.  The  cat  showed  her  gratitude 
by  following  her  protector  wherever  she  was 
able  to  do  so  ;  it  was  his  companion  into  Italy 
and  various  other  countries  ;  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  that  fondness  for  one  locality  which 
is  so  peculiar  in  these  animals.  Unlike  many 
favourites,  the  cat  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
evincing  her  attachment  to  the  last  moment  of 
her  life. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  resided  much  on  the 
continent,  had  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog  at  his 
country-seat  in  England.  On  one  of  his  occa- 
sional visits  to  this  place,  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  courier,  who  amused  himself  with  the 
dog,  teaching  him  to  jump  over  a  stick,  to 
fetch  logs  of  wood  for  the  fire,  and  other 
tricks.  During  the  absence  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  the  dog  was  kept  chained  up  in  the 
yard,  and  the  person  left  in  charge  of  the 
house  was  ignorant  of  the  dog's  accomplish- 
ments. At  the  end  of  nearly  four  years,  S. 
returned  to  England,  and  sent  his  courier  to 
the  house  to  await  his  arrival  at  it.  The  dog, 
on  hearing  the  courier's  voice,  immediately 
recognized- it,  and  showed  his  delight  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood.  On  being 
let  loose,  he  began  to  jump  as  he  had  formerly 
been  taught  to  do  ;  and  on  the  courier's  seating 
himself  by  the  kitchen  fire,  the  dog  went  into 
the  yard,  without  any  signal  whatever  having 
been  given,  and  brought  log  after  log  of  wood, 
and  deposited  them  at  the  feet  of  his  former 
instructor;  thus  showing  the  relentiveness  of 
his  memory  after  so  long  a  period  of  time. — 
Jesse. 


Valuable  InYcution. 

The  Pittsburg  Journal  thus  describes  an 
unique  variety  of  the  new  art  of  electrotype, 
called  a  Galvanic  Plastic  Areometer,  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  from  Pitts- 
burg : 

The  art  was  introduced  into  Pittsburg  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  prosecuted 
in  a  modest  way,  by  Samuel  Eakins,  No.  5 
Union  street,  with  singular,  and  we  are  glad 
to  say,  remunerating  success. 

The  art,  in  brief,  is  the  precipitation  of  the 
metal  ingredient  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  and 
chlorides  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  by 
the  aid  of  galvanism.    In  the  Mechanics'' 


Magazine,  the  process  is  styled  "electro  gild- 
ing," "  electro  coppering,"  "  electro  silvering," 
&c,  according  to  the  metal  employed.  Elec- 
trotype, however,  more  accurately  describes 
the  art,  as  generally  employed  by  Eakins. 
For  example  :  take  one  of  the  plates,  or  metal- 
lic cards,  placed  by  our  safe  makers,  carriage 
makers,  or  engine  builders,  on  their  work  ;  or 
take  the  most  delicately  engraved  visiting  card, 
and  Eakin  will  plunge  it  into  a  jar  containing 
a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  of  com- 
merce, and  by  the  application  of  his  galvanic 
batteries,  he  will  produce,  in  a  few  days,  any 
number  of  exact  copies  of  the  originals, — exact 
to  the  finest  hair  stroke  of  the  graver  on  the 
original  plate.  These  copper  copies  he  will 
then  by  the  same  process  gild  or  silver  to 
order,  preserving  the  most  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  the  original. 

So  skilful  has  be  shown  himself  in  this  art, 
that  safe  makers,  carriage  makers,  &c,  in 
New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Philadel- 
phia, Albany,  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  in 
Pittsburg,  have  engaged  him  to  fill  their  orders, 
and  keep  him  employed  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  force  and  ability  to  supply  them. 

Major  Wade,  of  the  United  States  Ordnance 
Department,  with  the  rapid  discernment  which 
has  made  him,  as  a  scientific  man,  indispensa- 
ble to  the  service,  saw  instantly  that  this  art 
might  be  made  to  supply  what  had  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  the  scientific  investigations 
of  his  department.  The  Areometer  of  Nichol- 
son had  been  used  to  determine  the  specific 
gravities  of  metals;  but  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  bulb  of  the  instrument  without 
seam  or  joint,  has  always  baffled  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  accuracy. 

When  wrought  up  in  parts,  with  the  nicest 
workmanship,  and  soldered  together  with 
seemingly  perfect  exactness,  defects  yet  mani- 
fested themselves.  So  when  attempts  were 
made  to  cast  the  bulb  on  a  fusible  core.  But 
the  electrotype  supplied  at  once  all  that  was 
needed.  A  fusible  core  or  model,  prepared  by 
Lieut.  Rodman,  of  our  Arsenal,  was  placed  in 
a  jar  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
batteries  applied,  and  the  result  is  an  Areo- 
meter of  the  most  exact  and  perfect  form — the 
bulb  being  without  seam  or  joint — which  will 
determine  the  positive  or  relative  specific  gra- 
vity of  metals  with  perfect  accuracy.  No 
more  could  be  said  of  any  instrument. 


Diffusion  of  Knowledge. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Gateshead  Observer,  in  reference  lo  a 
paragraph  stating  the  fact  that  the  booksellers 
of  Newcastle  had  observed  that  most  of  the 
standard  mathematical  works  were  purchased 
by  pitmen,  gives  an  anecdote  in  point.  He 
says, — "Some  years  since,  a  gentleman,  on 
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his  passage  from  Newcastle  to  Shields  in  a 
steamboat,  went  into  the  engine-room,  and 
found  one  of  the  books  mentioned,  namely, 
Emerson's  Fluxions,  lying  on  the  table,  rather 
black  and  smutty,  evidently  much  read.  He 
asked  the  young  engine-man — Who  read  the 
book  ?  He  answered  "  that  he  did  when  he 
had  time."  Rather  surprised  at  the  fact,  they 
entered  freely  into  conversation  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  stranger  used  all  his  influence  to 
bring  the  studious  engine-man  into  notice. 
That  engine-man  is  now  a  distinguished  ma- 
thematician, and  the  author  of  many  of  the 
very  works  alluded  to.  He  had,  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  interview,  "  risen  from  a  bank 
trapper  to  a  breaksman,"  in  a  Newcastle  coal- 
pit, as  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  last  session  ;  and  is  now  Professor 
Hann  of  King's  College  ! 


Driesbach  and  his  Tiger  on  a  Steamboat. 

Herr  Driesbach,  the  celebrated  tamer  of 
wild  beasts,  received  at  Zanesville  a  telegraphic 
despatch  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  and  bring  with 
him  his  pet,  the  great  Brazilian  tiger,  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  animals  ever  tamed.  Herr, 
accordingly,  took  a  berth  on  the  steamer  Julia 
Dean,  putting  down  "  Herr  Driesbach,"  first 
berth :  "  Col.  Alexander,"  (the  name  Herr 
gives  the  old  tiger)  second  berth.  Herr  re- 
marked that  the  Colonel  was  a  queer  old  fel- 
low, accustomed  to  "  sleeping  out,"  and  had, 
withal,  a  peculiar  fancy — he  would  sleep  on 
nothing  but  straw !  The  chambermaid  took 
away  the  bed  and  replaced  it  with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  the  article.  Business  and  preparations 
to  start  went  on.  Just  before  the  last  bell, 
Herr  and  the  Tiger  made  their  appearance  in 
the  cabin  opposite  the  state  room  door — the 
clerk  hearing  an  unusual  stir  in  the  cabin,  open- 
ed the  office  door,  and  looking  down  the  cabin, 
spied  the  glaring  eyes  and  savage  body  of  his 
Royal  Majesty  !  He  recognized  Herr  Dries- 
bach, but  he  did  not  relish  the  appearance  of 
Col.  Alexander!  Still  he  did  not  feel  like  or- 
dering the  party  ashore.  He  felt  a  repugnance 
to  that  undertaking,  and  concluded  to  let  things 
take  their  wonted  course.  Herr  unlocked  his 
state-room  door,  and  his  majesty,  at  a  bound, 
was  on  nis  straw  bed. 

After  a  little  time  spent  in  arranging  the 
state-room,  Herr  satisfied  the  clerk  and  others 
that  his  pet  was  entirely  under  his  command, 
and  intimated  to  the  bar-keeper  that  a  bottle 
of  brandy  would  be  relished  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  (or  himself,)  which  was  brought 
into  the  state-room  by  the  trembling  waiter, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  with  the  liquor  the 
requisite  accompaniment — pure  water.  As  a 
punishment,  Herr  told  the  tiger  to  "  take  the 
corner,"  which  he  did,  and  stepping  quickly 
out,  locked  the  astonished  boatman  in,  while 
he  went  for  the  water.  The  man  was  so 
frightened  that  he  spoke  not,  neither  did  he 
move,  till  Herr  returned  and  stated  to  him  that 
he  need  have  no  fears,  as  the  tiger  would  keep 
his  place  until  he  ordered  him  to  rise.  When 
night  came,  Driesbach  locked  his  state-room, 
bade  his  Majesty  good-night,  and  went  to  bed 
in  the  upper  berth,  and  the  "  happy  couple" 
had  a  good  and  peaceful  night's  rest.  On 


arriving  at  our  wharf,  Col.  Alexander  showed 
his  approbation  of  the  boat  by  giving  two  or 
three  growls,  interpreted  as  approbatory  by 
Herr,  and  the  party  sought  a  hack,  which, 
when  found,  happened  to  be  driven  by  a  son 
of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

At  first,  the  driver  refused  to  take  the 
"baste,"  but  was  perfectly  willing  that  Dries- 
bach should  be  accommodated.  His  fears 
were  allayed,  however,  by  the  tiger  jumping 
inside  ;  he  drove  to  the  Dennison  House,  but 
Dennison  resolutely  refused  to  allow  his  Royal 
Majesty  to  take  rooms  at  his  hotel,  and  Dries- 
bach was  obliged  to  take  rooms  for  his  friend 
at  Wood's  Museum,  while  he  returned  to  Den- 
nison's,  the  nearest  and  best  place  he  could 
find.  We  presume  that  such  an  instance  of 
travel  has  never  before  been  recorded. — Cin. 
Commercial. 

The  Rats  in  the  Tuilleries, — We  find  the 
following  paragraphs  in  the  Ordre : — "The 
Tuilleries  having  been  so  long  uninhabited,  a 
vast  multitude  of  black  and  gray  rats  have 
established  an  immense  phalanstere  in  the  cel- 
lars of  the  once  royal  chateau.  Some  old 
shoes,  old  hats,  and  some  sacks  of  potatoes, 
which  had  been  left  there,  have  up  to  this  time 
amply  served  them  for  provisions,  and  as  there 
was  a  direct  communication  between  the  cel- 
lars and  the  Seine,  they  had  everything  they 
required  to  lead  a  very  joyous  life.  Recently, 
however,  they  have  been  making  incursions 
into  the  houses  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the 
inhabitants  having  made  a  complaint  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  orders  were  given  to  the 
person  charged  with  the  destruction  of  the 
vermin  to  organize  a  razzia  against  those  in- 
truders. It  is  said  that  on  entering  the  cellars 
he  found  a  complete  mass  of  those  black  and 
gray  rats,  which  formerly  were  mortal  ene- 
mies, who  now  appeared  to  be  living  on  fra- 
ternal terms,  and  in  consequence  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  breeds,  many  of  them  were  dark  on 
the  backs,  with  white  bellies  and  tails.  The 
skins  of  this  race  are  considered  valuable. 
The  rat-catcher  of  the  capital  commenced  set- 
ting his  traps,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  had  caught  847.  According  to  custom, 
the  tails  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  order  to  support  the  claim  for  the 
usual  gratuity." 


A  Mountain  Cat. — A  gentleman  lately 
brought  into  our  office  one  of  the  most  curious 
animals  we  have  ever  seen.  He  was  caught 
in  a  trap  baited  with  sugar,  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Yuba.  Some  have  named  this  species 
of  animal  the  mountain  cat ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  his  habits,  he  seems  to 
resemble  the  cat  very  little.  He  is  about  two 
and  a-half  feet  long,  one  half  of  which  length 
is  his  tail,  which  is  ringed  with  alternate  white 
and  black.  His  shape  more  resembles  the 
kangaroo  than  any  other  animal,  his  haunch 
portions  being  much  larger  than  his  breast. 
His  head  is  small,  with  very  large,  glittering, 
prominent  eyes,  and  a  nose  somewhat  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  that  of  the  ichneu- 
mon. He  is  as  flexible  as  a  weasel.  With 
short  legs  and  fine  fur,  and  exceedingly  clean 


and  neat  toilette,  he  is  really  one  of  the  n 
young  men  of  the  animal  tribe.  He  is  a  ci 
osity,  being  unlike  any  thing  we  have  bef 
seen  in  any  zoological  collection,  or  in  a  w 
state.  His  colour  is  grey,  not  so  silvery 
the  grey  squirrel,  and  the  most  inquisitive  li 
Paul  Pry  that  has  ever  looked  in  upon  us. 
seemed  determined  to  understand  everyth 
about  our  sanctum,  thrusting  his  pointed  n 
into  every  nook  and  corner.  He  is  a 
handsomer  and  cleaner  animal  than  the  co 
— Alta  California. 


Sciurus  Excavans. — The  burrowing  sqi 
rel  is  the  name  we  propose  for  an  anima 
the  squirrel  family,  which  makes  its  home 
hollowing  out  a  huge  cavity  in  the  grou 
and  which  abounds  in  the  Santa  Clara  Vail 
and  is  found,  we  believe,  in  all  the  valleys  i 
plains  of  California.  He  is  spotted  grej 
colour,  and  in  size  is  nearly  the  same  as 
grey  squirrel  of  the  Atlantic  States,  thoi 
perhaps  a  little  less.  From  his  habit  of  I 
rowing  in  the  ground  he  has  been  though 
resemble  the  prairie  dog.  He  is  armed  v 
very  powerful  claws,  and  the  piles  of  dirt 
gravel  which  he  throws  out,  is  the  best  pi 
of  his  knowledge  of  their  use. 

On  riding  over  the  plains  of  Santa  CI 
Valley,  large  numbers  of  these  little  anim 
which  prove  such  pests  to  the  farmer,  maj 
seen  scampering  away  in  all  directions, 
dropping  themselves  silently  into  their  spaci 
homes  in  the  ground.  They  frequent  ev 
good  soil,  and  feeding  as  they  do  upon  se 
and  roots,  they  commit  ruinous  depredati 
by  making  in  the  soil  large,  deep  holes,  to 
serious  injury  and  hazard  of  fast  horserr 
and  the  destruction  of  the  crop  of  the  agri 
turist.  They  are  always  very  fat,  and  "  e 
says  the  Texan,  "unlike  anything  else  tc 
met  with  in  the  shape  of  meat.  I  never  , 
such  eating."  We  learn  that  the  corner  i 
new  adobe  building  in  San  Jose,  occupie 
an  office,  has  been  completely  undermined 
as  to  sink  and  ruin  the  structure,  by  the  e 
mous  cavity  dug  out  beneath  it  by  on 
these  industrious  and  persevering  animal 
Pacific  News. 


Extent  of  Raihvay  in  the  World. — It 
been  estimated,  by  an  English  writer  on 
subject,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1849  the 
length  of  railway  in  operation  in  various  { 
of  the  globe,  was  J  8,656  miles,  on  whic 
capital  of  £368,567,000  had  been  expen 
At  the  same  period  there  was  in  cours 
construction  7829  miles  more,  the  cos 
which  would  be  £146,750,000.  It  is  til 
concluded  that  the  population  of  Europe 
the  United  States  will  have  completed  w 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  26,485  r 
of  road,  at  a  cost  of  £500,000,000. 


Lumber  Trade  in  Maine. — The  Bai 
Mercury  in  mentioning  that  the  quaniit 
lumber  surveyed  at  that  port  during  the 
year  was  203,754,200  feet,  averaging 
per  thousand  feet,  says  that  it  exceeds 
amount  heretofore  surveyed  in  any  one  y 
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ratfri  1848,  when  it  reached  212,000,000 
et.  More  has  been  shipped  this  year,  how- 
er,  than  in  that  of  any  other  year.  The 
»o»e  figures  are  exclusive  of  laths,  shingles, 
tphoards,  iic,  which  aie  technically  deno- 
inated  short  lumber,  the  annual  value  of 
hich  is  estimated  by  some  to  equal  that  of 
e  kinds  included. 


A  Wolf  Story. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
ict  of  a  letter  from  Col.  W.  H.  Steeman,  an 
icer  of  the  British  army  in  India: 
"  Court  of  Lucknow,  Hindostan,  India,  Oc- 
tet 3d,  1850.  I  must  now  tell  you  about  a 
or  boy,  who  was  found  in  a  wolf's  den,  with 
•volt"  and  three  whelps.  When  dug  into  by 
me  of  my  troopers,  they  all  bolted  together, 
d  the  boy  ran  so  fast  on  all  fours,  that  he 
tstripped  the  whelps,  and  was  with  difficulty 
<en  by  a  mounted  trooper.  The  mother  of 
i  w  helps  had  carried  him  off  from  his  pa. 
its  some  years  before,  and  brought  him  up 
her  own  offspring  in  her  den.  I  have  more 
;tances  of  the  same  kind,  and  had  what  they 
il  "  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,"  brought  to 
:  yesterday,  sent  by  the  KingofOude.  He 
is  caught  25  years  ago  in  a  jungle  in  the 
>ods,  when  about  18  years  of  age.  He  has 
?n  brought  up  by  a  wolf,  but  she  died,  and 
was  taken  in  a  starving  state,  by  a  hermit, 
to  weaned  him  from  eating  raw  flesh.  One 
the  king's  soldiers  got  him  from  the  hermit, 
d  presented  him  to  the  king,  by  whom,  and 
|  successors,  he  has  ever  since  been  taken 
re  of.  It  was  many  years  before  he  could 
made  to  wear  clothes,  and  even  now  he 
likes  the  society  of  men.  He  speaks  but 
y  in  reply  to  questions,  and  then  is  with 
Rculty  understood." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Parents  and  Children. 

i  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend,"— 
Although  the  following  was  issued  by  our 
arly  Meeting  not  many  years  since,  and 
culated  among  our  members  ;  yet  it  has 
:med  lively  with  me  to  propose  its  being  re- 
nted in  "The  Friend,"  believing  it  is  good 
be  1  stirred  up'  and  '  put  in  remembrance'  of 
;  things  we  may  already  know. 
Chester  county. 

We  affectionately  entreat  those  who  are 
ced  in  the  responsible  station  of  parents  and 
retakers  of  children,  to  endeavour  to  train 
;m  up  by  precept  and  example,  in  a  holy 

and  conversation,  and  in  simplicity  and 
inness  of  attire  and  language  ;  remembering 
it  they  are  precious  lambs  entrusted  to  their 
•e  by  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  to 
om  they  must  give  an  account  of  their 
lis,  in  the  day  when  he  shall  make  inquisi- 
i  into  their  stewardship.  Much  depends 
in  the  example  set  before  them  ;  the  minds 

children  being  very  quick  in  discerning 
iat  objects  have  the  first  place  in  the  affec- 
ns  of  those  who  are  over  them. 
If  they  see  that  the  parents'  hearts  are  set 
on  the  things  of  this  life — that  they  are  fond 

making  a  show  and  appearance  among 


men, — running  greedily  after  gain,  though 
perhaps  derived  from  small  earnings  or  penu- 
rious savings — or  that  they  are  adorning  their 
houses  and  children  with  finery  and  cosily 
things;  their  infant  minds  will  soon  imbibe 
similar  views  and  feelings,  and  be  estranged 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  their  Redeemer. 

In  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  great 
influence  is  attached  to  the  parental  relation  ; 
and  where  its  duties  are  faithfully  performed 
in  the  fear  and  counsel  of  the  Lord,  restrain- 
ing in  the  holy  authority  which  he  gives,  as 
well  as  admonishing  and  persuading  them  in 
love — we  believe  the  declaration  will  be  veri- 
fied, "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

Although  we  have  always  believed  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  not  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, (that  being  a  state  of  spiritual  rest  to  the 
soul,)  and  that  there  is  no  inherent  holiness  in 
it  above  any  other  day,  it  being  our  duty  to 
keep  every  day  holy  unto  the  Lord, — and  that 
agreeably  to  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  no  man 
is  to  judge  us  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of 
the  sabbath  days,  which  are  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come  ;  yet  we  have  ever  been  con- 
cerned to  enjoin  upon  all  our  members,  the 
due  observance  of  that  day,  as  a  season  of 
rest  from  all  unnecessary  labour,  and  of  reli- 
gious retirement  and  meditation. 

We  wish  renewedly  to  impress  upon  parents, 
the  importance  of  having  their  families  collect- 
ed during  that  part  of  First-day  which  is  not 
appropriated  to  public  worship,  that  they  may 
be  kept  from  unprofitable  company,  from  idly 
rambling  abroad,  or  needless  visiting  ;  and 
pass  the  time  in  suitable  religious  reading  or 
other  serious  employment  ;  that  thus  they  may 
not  only  reap  the  benefit  of  setting  apart  one 
day  in  the  week,  more  particularly  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  but  that  our  example  as  a 
religious  Society  may  be  such  as  becomes  a 
people  professing  godliness. 

We  feel  a  fear,  lest  there  are  some  parents 
who  are  so  bound  to  their  worldly  interest,  as 
to  have  little  concern  for  their  offspring,  ne- 
glecting both  their  literary  and  religious  edu- 
cation ;  and  others,  who  are  in  a  state  of  luke- 
warmness  respecting  the  everlasting  well-being 
of  their  interesting  charge;  and  from  an  un- 
willingness to  cross  their  inclinations  and 
exercise  a  salutary  restraint,  are  suffering 
them  to  indulge  in  many  hurtful  things,  and 
to  wander  from  the  path  of  self-denial. 

Great  must  be  the  condemnation  of  such 
parents,  in  a  day  to  come,  if  they  persist  in 
such  courses.  Instead  of  "their  children  ris- 
ing up  and  calling  them  blessed,"  it  may  be 
sorrowfully  the  case,  that  the  sins  of  the  chil- 
dren will  be  in  some  measure  chargeable  upon 
the  neglect  of  the  parents,  and  not  only  be 
visited  upon  them  by  bitterness  and  anguish 
in  this  life,  but  add  to  their  guilt  in  that  which 
will  never  have  an  end. 

O  then,  look  to  yourselves,  we  beseech  you, 
and  discharge  your  trust  for  God,  and  for  the 
good  of  their  souls, — exhorting  in  meekness, 
and  commanding  in  wisdom  ;  that  so  you  may 
minister  and  reach  to  the  witness,  and  help 
|  them  over  their  temptations  in  the  authority 


of  the  Lord's  power  ;  and  when  they  feel  them- 
selves helped  and  delivered,  their  souls  will 
bless  God  on  your  behalf,  and  you  will  reap 
the  comfort  of  your  labour. 

We  feel  a  fervent  exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
visited  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  in 
whose  view  the  glory  of  this  world  has  been 
stained,  and  their  spiritual  eyes  anointed  to 
see  the  transcendent  beauty  and  excellency  of 
the  pure  unchangeable  Truth.  We  apprehend 
these  are  often  discouraged,  in  beholding  the 
declension  from  ancient  zeal  and  uprightness; 
and  that  unless  they  are  watchful  and  singly 
attentive  to  their  heavenly  Counsellor,  they 
may  be  induced  to  settle  down  at  ease,  short 
of  the  attainment  of  that  entire  redemption  and 
sanctification,  which  is  held  up  as  the  mark 
for  the  Christian  to  aim  at. 

Lean  not,  we  beseech  you,  upon  the  arm  of 
flesh,  in  yourselves,  or  even  in  the  most  favour- 
ed of  the  Lord's  instruments,  but  let  your  de- 
pendence be  upon  God  alone.  In  this  day  of 
unsettlement  and  shaking,  there  are  many 
voices  to  be  heard  which  are  not  in  unison 
with  the  voice  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  holy  Shep- 
herd ;  and  your  safety  will  very  much  depend 
upon  maintaining,  through  Divine  assistance, 
a  state  of  inward  retirement  and  stillness  of 
mind  ;  that  so  you  may  be  favoured  to  distin- 
guish his  voice  from  that  of  the  stranger  ;  and 
reverently  to  wait  on  Him  for  the  unfoldings 
of  his  blessed  will  concerning  you. 

In  this  state  of  patient  waiting  for  Christ, 
and  childlike  obedience  to  His  requirings,  you 
will  be  safely  led  forward  in  your  Christian 
course,  step  by  step,  as  He  sees  you  are  able 
to  bear  it;  your  experience  and  knowledge  in 
Divine  things  will  be  gradually  enlarged  by 
Him;  you  will  be  preserved  from  falling  into 
errors  in  faith  or  practice  ;  and  from  running 
before  your  guide,  and  engaging  in  things, 
which,  however  laudable  in  themselves,  are 
not  the  work  in  which  He  designs  you  should 
be  employed. 

As  you  thus  rely  in  simple  faith  upon  Him 
and  His  teachings,  following  whithersoever 
He  leads  ;  but  not  daring  to  move  without  His 
putting  forth,  He  will  not  fail,  in  His  own  time 
and  way,  clearly  to  open  before  yo»die  path 
of  allotted  service,  and  give  you  wisoom  and 
strength  faithfully  to  walk  therein.  He  will 
baptize  you  again  and  again  with  the  baptism 
of  His  own  Spirit,  in  order  that  the  vessel  may 
be  sanctified  and  kept  clean,  for  the  reception 
and  occupancy  of  the  gifts  which  He  may  see 
meet  to  bestow  upon  you,  for  the  edification 
of  His  church  ;  and  as  you  diligently  employ 
these  in  His  fear,  and  to  His  glory,  depending 
upon  the  strength  which  comes  from  Him,  you 
will,  through  His  mercy,  be  numbered  among 
those  who,  "  having  served  their  generation 
by  the  will  of  God,"  shall  receive  "the  end  of 
their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls," 
and  hear  the  consoling  language,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

"Rather  exercise  thyself  in  judgment 
against  thyself,  than  be  employed  in  insult- 
ing others,  by  hard  speeches  and  uncharitable 
judgments." 
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THE  Fill  END. 


Selected. 

USES  OF  ADVERSITY". 

"  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation — 
But  be  of  good  cheer." 

There  must  be  shade  spots  in  our  pilgrimage : 
Our  Father  wills  it  so.    There  lurks  a  thorn, 
Even  in  the  rose-cup  which  we  cull  and  wear 
Next  to  our  hearts.    What  matters  it?  the  cloud, 
The  pang  is  transient;  but  the  hope  that  springs 
From  its  stern  ministry, — the  faith  that  looks 
Up  to  its  God  when  these  low  skies  are  dim, 
Outweigh  all  miseries  which  this  fleeting  world 
In  her  worst  wrath  can  teach.    The  Saviour  knew 
Her  whole  of  tribulation — yet  he  bade 
Be  of  good  cheer,  since  in  the  shielded  breast 
Was  power  to  overcome. 

Wilt  thou  despair 
Thou  born  of  God  !  because  the  shadowy  rills 
Fed  but  by  dew-drops  of  terrestrial  good 
Recede  and  vanish  ! — Sent  awhile  to  bear 
Time's  changes — and  on  death's  dark  wing  to  rise 
Above  them  all — why  should  a  sway  so  brief 
Appal  thy  spirit?    Think  how  low  thy  brow, 
Thy  throbbing  brow  beneath  the  sod  shall  rest," 
How  soon  forgotten  'mid  its  daily  haunts, 
Thy  form  must  be. 

Another  hand  shall  pluck 
Thy  cherished  flowrets,  and  a  race  unknown 
Reap  the  ripe  fruits  of  all  thy  sleepless  care, 
And  thank  thee  not.    Another  at  thy  board 
Thy  place  shall  fill,  and  in  thy  fireside  chair 
A  stranger  sit; — while  thou  no  more  shall  claim 
Note  in  remembrance.    This  shall  neutralise 
Thy  bitterness  of  spirit,  when  thy  props 
Are  stricken  from  beneath  thee,  or  the  grave 
Bids  thee  pursue  a  lonely  pilgrimage 
Hiding  thy  bosom's  idols. 

Ask  of  God 
To  arm  thy  spirit,  even  as  the  stripling  youth 
"Who  with  the  simple  weapon  of  the  brook, 
The  vaunting  giant  slew.    Be  thy  step  firm, 
And  thy  demeanor  like  some  angel  guest 
Patient  of  earth,  yet  for  heaven's  bliss  prepared." 

"  We  must  not  look  so  much  at  what  we 
do,  as  what  we  are;  if  the  bottom  of  our  heart 
was  good,  all  our  deeds  would  be  upright  and 
good, — for  a  heart  whose  centre  is  sanctified 
and  disposed  lo  glorify  God,  is  always  favoured 
by  Him." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

0     SARAH  BECKWITII. 

The  temptations  atlending  youth,  render  it  a 
period  of  life  that  calls  for  the  aid  and  care  of 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  difficulties, 
and  by  the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus,  have  obtain- 
ed  the  victory  over  their  evil  propensities.  To 
warn  the  young  people,  and  to  draw  them  to 
submit  to  his  Divine  government,  many  records 
of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings  have  been 
made,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  his  servants. 
The  following  brief  memoir  conveys  solid  in- 
struction which  may  profit  and  encourage  the 
obedient  ones. 

Sarah  Beckvvilh,  of  Audborough,  in  York- 
shire, was  from  a  child  sober  and  grave 
in  her  deportment,  not  addicted  to  light  and 
needless  words,  but  conducting  with  watch- 
fulness lest  she  should  offend  the  Lord,  and 
be  an  evil  example  to  others.  She  was  obe- 
dient to  her  parents,  and  truly  affectionate  lo 
her  associates  ;  and  as  she  advanced  in  life, 
became  sincerely  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord, 
seeking  his  kingdom  and  the  righteousness 


thereof.  She  loved  relirement,  and  when  the 
business  of  the  day  was  accomplished,  would 
walk  alone  in  the  fields,  where  she  sought  the 
Lord,  and  experienced  her  heart  lifted  up  in 
praise  to  him. 

In  passing  through  the  most  critical  and 
dangerous  years  of  her  minority,  she  appears 
to  have  attained  a  good  establishment  in  the 
Truth,  and  had  her  mind  opened  and  enlarged 
in  the  Christian  warfare  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  all  are  liable.  About  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  her  age  she  was  taken  sick,  in 
which  she  was  much  troubled  with  difficulty 
of  breathing;  and  she  often  prayed  to  the 
Lord  "to  enable  her  to  praise  him  while  she 
lived."  A  few  days  before  her  death,  having 
some  relief,  she  asked  to  be  raised  up  in  her 
bed,  and  then  spoke  largely  of  the  tender  deal- 
ings of  God  with  her ;  desiring  those  who  were 
young,  "  to  prize  their  time,  not  knowing  how 
few  their  days  might  be ;"  for,  said  she, 
"  many  are  the  temptations  of  the  enemy, 
especially  to  youth,  presenting  length  of  days, 
to  persuade  I  hem,  that  it  is  soon  enough  to 
trouble  themselves  with  such  a  concern,  for  so 
he  would  have  persuaded  me.  Many  ways 
was  I  tempted,  which  caused  such  exercises, 
that  I  was  brought  nigh  to  despair;  and  I 
sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  ;  no  ear  heard 
me  but  the  Lord  alone,  who  heard  my  call, 
and  afterwards  gave  me  some  comfortable 
assurance  of  my  salvation ;  but  the  enemy 
hath  been  very  busy,  and  has  sorely  hurried 
me  since  the  beginning  of  this  illness."  After- 
wards she  prayed,  "  O  Lord,  give  me  full 
assurance  of  my  salvation  before  I  depart 
hence  !  O  Lord,  let  not  my  distemper  over- 
come my  senses,  until  1  come  to  a  full  enjoy- 
ment. I  pray  thee  let  not  my  desire  cease, 
until  thou  answer  the  desires  of  my  heart,  and 
let  nothing  quench  thy  love."  The  Lord  an- 
swered her  cries,  and  caused  her  cup  to  over- 
flow, so  that  she  sang  praises  to  the  God  of 
her  salvation. 

She  desired  her  sisters  to  love  and  fear  the 
Lord  above  all,  and  keep  in  the  Truth  ;  say- 
ing, "  O  press  after  it,  to  feel  the  working  of 
it  in  your  own  hearts  ;  and  when  you  are  in 
it,  keep  in  it,  and  under  the  government  of  it. 
Heed  not  to  deck  yourselves,  but  be  meek  and 
low.  None  ought  to  pride  themselves  in  any 
endowment,  either  beauty,  or  any  other  thing; 
it  is  not  their's  but  the  Lord's  who  gave  it 
them,  and  can  take  it  away  when  he  pleases ;" 
— adding,  "  What  is  all  now  to  me  !"  Speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  some  who  had  grown 
careless,  and  were  gone  into  liberties,  she  said, 
"  Such  are  ill  examples  to  those  that  are  com- 
ing up.  There  are  many  who  profess  Truth, 
who  know  little  what  Truth  is.  It  does  not 
consist  in  coming  to  meetings,  and  wearing 
plain  apparel,  and  the  like,  unless  they  come 
to  feel  the  operation  of  Truth  in  their  hearts; 
for  all  such  outward  appearances  will  stand  in 
no  stead,  without  the  love  of  God  be  inwardly 
felt  and  enjoyed.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  come 
to  meetings  ;  and  some  are  ready  to  think,  that 
doing  so,  and  behaving  themselves  soberly,  is 
sufficient ;  but  the  Lord  seeth  at  all  times,  and 
he  will  have  no  such  mockery.  I  bless  God, 
I  have  not  been  guilty  of  seeming  what  I  was 
not." 


Her  love  was  great  to  faithful  Friends,  a 
she  much  desired  their  company,  and  wond 
fully  prized  the  love  and  mercies  of  God  ;  sc 
ing,  "  It  is  not  for  my  deserts,  for  I  had  nothi 
to  engage  the  Lord  with,  but  it  is  his  love' 
me."  She  further  said,  "  There  is  ma  i 
righteousness,  and  the  righteousness  of  Go 
but  man's  righteousness  must  be  rent  off,  a 
man  covered  with  the  righteousness  of  Chi 
Jesus."  "  I  lead  in  the  way  of  i  ighteousne 
says  Wisdom,  in  the  midst  of  the  paths 
judgment,  that  I  may  cause  those  that  love  i 
to  inherit  substance."  Speaking  of  the  w 
of  Trpth,  she  said,  "  It  is  a  strait  and  narr< 
way,  and  not  to  be  kept  in  without  a  da 
watch.  Although  a  strait  way,  yet  it  is 
pleasant  path,  and  delightsome.  Oh!  here 
peace  in  abundance.  It  is  so  sweet,  I  cot 
delight  always  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  live  therei 
gold  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  it."  S 
thus  continued,  taken  up  with  heaven 
thoughts,  saying,  "Lord,  give  me -fully 
drink  of  the  well  of  water  that  is  within  t 
gate,  for  thou  hast  raised  my  heart,  and  I  i 
overcome  with  thy  love;  O!  I  long,  I  lor 
O  Lord,  open  thou  the  windows  of  heave 
and  pour  of  thy  blessings  into  my  soul,  ur 
there  be  no  room  to  receive,  that  I  may  blf 
and  praise  thy  name." 

Taking  leave  of  one  of  her  sisters,  she  sa 
"  Dear  sister,  thou  hast  been  near  and  dear 
me,  and  careful  of  me  ;  the  Lord  requite  th< 
and  be  near  to  thee  when  thou  comest  to 
on  thy  dying  bed."  Near  the  close,  she  sa 
"  I  am  as  sensible  as  any  of  you  ;  and  I  f 
well  content  to  die  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
salvation."  She  departed  the  24th  of  I 
Ninth  month,  1691. 

The  young  people  of  the  present  day  i 
furnished  with  many  facilities  for  mental  c 
tivation,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  kno 
ledge,  which  ought  to  be  improved  in  t 
spring  time  of  lile.  This  is  the  period  : 
laying  up  a  store  of  valuable  informatic 
which  at  proper  intervals  can  be  renewed  w 
great  advantage,  affording  suitable  relaxati 
from  the  labours  and  cares  of  life.  All  this 
very  proper  in  its  place.  But  mere  men 
cultivation  is  a  very  different  thing  from  rej 
neration.  One  can  be  attained  by  the  effo 
of  the  natural  powers  of  the  man  ;  the  oth 
only  by  the  internal  operation  of  the  Grace 
God  that  brings  salvation.  Knowledge,  t 
apostle  says,  puffeth  up,  but  charity,  which 
the  love  of  God,  edifieth.  Our  Lord  speaks 
the  "  pearl  of  great  price" — the  "  one  thi 
needful,"  which  shall  never  be  taken  from  I 
humble,  devoted  possessor.  Amid  the  flood 
books  and  literary  pursuits  which  marks  t 
present  day,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  mi 
being  carried  away  by  it  from  the  love 
Christ,  puffed  up  with  its  own  acquiremeri 
and  setting  an  imaginary  refinement  and 
tellectual  cultivation,  above  the  pearl  of  gn 
price,  the  one  thing  needful,  and  of  looki 
with  a  degree  of  supercilious  contempt,  up 
the  much  less  literary  ones,  who  are  beari 
the  cross  in  the  narrow  way  which  leads 
everlasting  life,  and  laying  up  treasure  in  he 
ven.  As  mere  mental  attainment  is  not  I 
generation,  neither  are  rudeness  and  rustici 
necessary  accompaniments  of  the  religion 
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the  meek  Saviour.  The  great  point  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  is  to 
know  the  voice,  ami  to  follow  the  leadings  ol 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  ,•  and  he  will  effect 
the  work  of  regeneration,  put  us  in  possession 
of  the  "one  thing  needful,"  and  enable  us  to 
keep  all  things  pertaining  to  this  lower  world, 
in  their  proper  places. 

When  we  become  his  disciples,  entirely 
given  up  to  be  and  to  do  w  hat  he  would  have 
us,  we  shall  find  that  he  will  allot  to  us  a  por- 
tion of  work,  in  his  house  and  in  his  vineyard, 
which  he  gives  wisdom  and  strength  to  per- 
form. As  we  obey,  our  understanding  and 
love  of  his  ways  are  gradually  enlarged;  his 
yoke  is  made  easy,  and  his  burden  light,  and  ! 
we  delight  to  be  employed  in  the  service  which 
he  appoints  for  us.  Thus  we  come  to  possess 
substance,  the  invaluable  pearl,  and  to  receive 
abiliiy  to  spread  his  kingdom;  and  if  we  have 
the  proper  use  of  many  lawful  things  around 
us,  we  do  not  slop  in  their  enjoyment,  or  in 
the  mere  cultivation  of  the  human  intellect. 
While  experiencing  a  measure  of  this,  the 
regeneraied  and  sanctified  soul,  clothed  with 
the  sun  of  righteousness,  is  raised  above  all 
earthly  gratifications,  to  glorify  God — to  look 
with  faiih  at  things  which  are  invisible  even 
to  the  most  cultivated,  natural  mind,  and  at 
times  to  long  for  a  participation  of  those  ineffa- 
ble joys  which  are  within  the  veil. 

There  are  many  still  preserved  in  our  So- 
ciety, who  feel  a  most  fervent  solicitude  for  their 
beloved  young  Friends,  that  they  may  make 
a  wise  choice  between  the  fascinations  of  a 
delusive  world,  and  the  pure,  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  calls  of  their 
Saviour.  It  is  not  only  their  present  happi- 
ness which  is  at  stake,  but  also  the  salvation 
of  their  immortal  souls.  If  they  give  up  to 
he  manifestations  of  his  will,  they  will  never 
regret  parting  with  all  for  his  sake,  but  their 
joy  at  times  will  be  full,  in  the  feeling  of  his 
divine  presence  and  regard,  and  the  holy  hope 
jnd  confidence  which  he  imparts  to  his  chil- 
Jren,  that  when  their  race  is  run,  a  crown  of 
righteousness, — a  far  more  exceeding  and 
sternal  weight  of  glory,  will  be  given  them 
imong  the  blessed,  through  his  unutterable 
ind  unmerited  mercy.  Buy  the  truth  then  at 
vhatever  price  it  may  cost  you,  and  sell  it 
lot.  Follow  Christ  and  his  companions  as 
hey  follow  him,  and  the  Truth  will  keep  you 
safely  to  the  end  ;  and  in  this  way  our  Chris- 
ian  testimonies  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
.vaste  places  be  built  up. 


"Accustom  thyself  to  compare  all  thou 
loest,  and  all  thou  suffeiest,  with  the  life  and 
offerings  of  Christ,  and  nothing  will  appear 
oo  difficult  to  thee;  for  God  will  help  thee  to 
upport  thy  sufferings,  and  will,  in  the  end, 
nake  thee  a  partaker  of  His  mercies,  through 
esus  Christ  our  Saviour." 


"It  appears  that  whatsoever  befalls  men 
vhile  they  live  in  pure  obedience  to  God,  as  it 
eriainly  works  for  their  good,  so  it  may  not 
>e  considered  an  evil  as  it  relates  to  them." — 
John  Woolman. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

THE  TOOR  EMIGRANT. 

Exposition  of  the  Objects  of  the  Emigrant's 
Friend  Society, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Inquirer, — 

The  friends  of  "  the  poor  emigrant"  owe  to 
the  Inquirer,  thanks  lor  the  kindly  interest 
which  it  has  always  taken  in  the  welfare  of 
"  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land."  Your  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  appeared  a  few  days 
since  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  in  which 
you  courteously  ask  for  information  respecting 
the  American  Emigrant  Friend  Society,  affords 
me  an  opportunity  ol  rendering  in  ihe  name  of 
the  Society,  an  expression  of  grateful  appro- 
bation of  the  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism 
and  expanded  benevolence  which  on  this  and 
other  objects  of  public  interest,  your,  pages 
have  displayed.  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  the  Emigrant  Society,  and  I  think,  1  may 
add,  for  our  citizens,  too,  if  more  general  in- 
quiry had  been  directed  to  the  designs  and 
plans,  the  labours  and  results  of  this  institu- 
i ion.  None  has  made  less  pretensions;  at 
the  same  time,  none  has  more  invited  public 
scrutiny,  from  the  conviction  that  it  has  only 
to  be  known  in  its  aims  and  workings  in  order 
to  be  approved. 

Like  many  of  our  noblest  institutions  of  be- 
nevolence, this  society  is  in  its  origin  humble 
and  obscure.  At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  one 
of  our  societies  of  naturalized  citizens,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  destitute  fellow  country- 
men was  the  subject  of  complaint.  The  opin- 
ion was  expressed  by  a  member  present  that 
a  serious  desideratum  existed  in  all  our  national 
societies,  which  ought  speedily  to  be  supplied. 
While  pecuniary  relief  was  readily  extended 
to  the  destitute  stranger,  as  far  as  the  funds  of 
these  societies  allowed,  no  provision  in  any  of 
them  existed  for  a  systematic  or  efficient  plan 
by  which  these  strangers  might  be  protected 
from  imposition,  furnished  with  employment, 
or  directed  to  suitable  places  of  settlement. 
On  consulting  the  charier  of  these  societies,  it 
was  found  that  funds  for  any  organization  of 
this  kind  could  not  be  legitimately  appropri- 
ated. If  the  object  were  attempted,  it  must  be 
by  forming  a  new  and  independent  society. 

The  subject  was  presented  to  the  public 
through  the  press  of  our  city,  which  almost 
without  excepiion,  placed  on  it  the  seal  of  ap- 
probation. Several  public  meetings  were  call- 
ed, but  from  some  cause  the  attendance  of 
citizens  was  small.  An  organization  was, 
however,  effected,  and  the  Society,  in  April, 
1848,  commenced  its  operations.  Obstacles, 
however,  interposed  of  the  most  formidable 
kind,  such  as  its  friends  did  not  anticipate, 
and  which,  if  foreseen,  would  have  doubtless 
deterred  them  from  undertaking  their  task. 
The  main  difficulty  was  a  misconception  ol 
the  society's  object,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  which  were  made  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation. It  was  at  the  time  that  foreign  emi- 
gration swelled  so  suddenly  its  stream.  Our 
ciiizens  were  not  prepared  for  it;  they  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  many  felt  alarm.  An 
emigrants'  fiiend  society,  it  was  thought,  must 
necessarily  lend  to  increase  the  tide.  This 


was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Society,  and  as  the 
result  has  proved,  it  was  not  the  effect. 

The  progress  of  the  enterprise  was  there- 
fore slow  and  difficult,  and  its  operations  crip- 
pled and  comparatively  inefficient.  Still,  im- 
portant results  were  reached.  The  practica- 
bility and  great  utility  of  the  scheme  were 
demonstrated.  The  discovery  was  soon  made 
that  the  demand  for  the  services  of  emigrants 
in  our  country  exceeds  the  supply,  and  that  all 
that  was  requisite,  was  such  correspondence 
between  the  patties  as  would  regulate  the 
demand  and  supply.  This  object  the  society 
has  to  a  great  extent  effected  ;  and  if  emigrants 
on  their  arrival,  could  be  directed  at  once  to 
the  office,  so  that  their  little  means  might  not 
be  squandered  before  seeking  the  society's  aid, 
much  destitution  and  suffering  that  now  exists, 
might  be  prevented.  There  are  two  important 
desiderata  which,  if  supplied,  would  essentially 
contribute  to  the  end  which  the  society  has  in 
view.  The  first  is,  temporary  accommoda- 
tion for  emigrants  on  their  arrival,  where  they 
might  have  wholesome  food  and  lodging,  and 
the  opportunity  of  making  clean  their  persons 
and  clothing.  The  objection  frequently  on  the 
part  of  citizens  in  the  country,  to  taking  emi- 
grants, is  their  condition  in  this  respect. 

In  the  second  place,  a  fund  out  of  which  to 
pay  their  travelling  expenses  into  the  interior, 
where  situations  have  been  obtained  for  them. 
This  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  our  fellow  citizens.  A  memorial 
from  our  Society  on  this  subject,  is  now  before 
our  State  Legislature.  It  asks  that  one-third 
of  the  head  money  paid  by  emigrants  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  may  be  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.  And  how  it  could  be  either 
more  wisely  or  more  humanely  applied,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  surely  neither  just 
nor  politic,  to  perpetuate  the  pauper  condi- 
tion of  these  poor  strangers,  whose  industry  is 
as  serviceable  to  our  ciiizens,  as  beneficial  to 
themselves.  They  can  do  lis  no  good  while 
inmates  of  our  alms-house,  or  mendicants  in 
our  streets ;  why  then  not  apply  their  own 
money,  which  we  compel  them  to  pay  in  the 
form  of  a  lax,  to  send  them  into  the  country, 
where  they  can  obtain  an  independent  support. 
I  need  not  further  discuss  this  subject  now,  as 
it  is  before  an  intelligent  legislature,  who  will 
doubiless  rightly  dispose  of  it,  as  far  at  least 
as  clashing  interests  and  counter  designs  and 
prejudices  will  not  obstruct  or  mislead  lliem. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  our  labours  on 
behalf  of  these  strangers  are  appreciated,  I 
may  state  that  one  of  our  correspondents 
writes,"!  have  had. an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  many  who  have  been  directed 
from  the  office.  Their  gratitude  seems  to 
know  no  bounds  ;  could  you  but  hear  them, 
and  know  how  many  there  are  who  thus  speak, 
you  would  feel  amply  rewarded  for  all  your  toil 
and  trouble." 

Of  the  practical  benefits  of  the  Society's 
operations,  any  one  may  form  an  idea  by  vis- 
iting our  office.  Until  our  next  annual  report 
in  April  next,  is  made  out,  I  cannot  loll  how 
many  emigrants  have  obtained,  in  the  way  of 
useful  advice,  protection,  or  employment,  tho 
benefits  of  the  Society.  During  the  preceding 
year,  it  was  over  four  thousand,  and  this  last 
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year  the  number  has  been  considerably 
larger. 

I  cannot  ask  for  space  in  your  valuable 
columns,  to  answer  objections.  Our  plans  are 
before  the  public  in  detail ;  they  have  been 
examined  by  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
citizens  %f  our  Union,  and  received  their  full 
endorsement. 

Our  finances  are  carefully  applied,  and  the 
accounts  of  them  faithfully  kept.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  correct  exhibit  will  be  made.  No 
officer  of  the  Institution,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clerks,  has  received,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  compensation,  nor  is  there  room 
for  the  workings  of  any  sinister  design.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  past  history  of  the  Society  as 
the  Philadelphia  Emigrant's  Friend  Society. 
A  new  organization,  as  the  public  are  aware, 
has  recently  been  effected.  The  institution  is 
now  a  national  one — its  constitution  and  by- 
laws have  been  published,  after  having  been 
carefully  digested  under  the  advantages  of  the 
experience  acquired  in  the  management  of  a 
local  institution,  and  the  result,  I  trust,  will 
justify  the  hopes  of  its  friends,  and  falsify  the 
predictions  of  its  enemies.  It  is  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  benevolence,  occupying  a  world- 
wide field  ;  it  will  have  to  encounter  vast  oppo- 
sition, and  will  demand  corresponding  energy, 
zeal,  prudence,  and  philanthropy. 

D.  R.  Thomason, 
Rec.  Sec'v  A.  E.  F.  S. 


"  Some  people  are  so  much  inclined  to  judge, 
that  they  are  always  ready  to  censure  and 
correct  others  ;  these  instead  of  repeniing,  often 
get  astray  themselves,  and  do  great  hurt  to 
those  that  hear  them,  by  raising  in  their  minds 
a  slight  and  scorn  of  their  friends  ;  this  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  pride  and  an  unwarrant- 
able esteem  of  themselves." 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

On  the  Culture  of  Sumac  in  Europe. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Washington,  March  8,  1851. 
If  the  enclosed  correspondence  can  in  your 
opinion  benefit  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
United  States,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 
Respectfully,  &c, 

W.  D.  Porter. 

United  States  Ship  Erie. 
Palermo,  May  29,  1850. 
Sir — As  every  object  which  relates  to  com- 
merce and  agriculture  is  of  interest  to  us  as  a 
people,  and  all  the  information,  no  matter  how 
apparently  unimportant  it  may  appear  at  the 
time,  is  useful  to  some  one  branch  of  industry, 
I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 
all  the  information  which  you  may  possess  in 
relation  to  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and 
demand  for  "  sumac."  As  this  article  grows 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  indigenous 
to  it,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  as 
good  as  that  of  Sicily,  if  not  better,  provided 
it  was  cultivated  and  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  your  statement  please  to  be  particular 
in  all  points,  even  to  the  kind  and  size  of  ma- 


chinery and  stones  used  in  grinding,  and  all 
other  points  in  relation  to  it,  which  would  en- 
able the  people  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand the  method  of  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture, and  the  probable  benefits  arising  from  it, 
and  if  to  your  knowledge  any  information  has 
heretofore  been  sent  to  the  United  States  on 
this  subject,  and  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
Respectfully,  &c, 
W.  D.  Porter,  U.  S.  Navy. 
To  John  M.  Marslon,  Esq.,  Palermo. 

Palermo,  May  30,  1850. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday's date,  on  the  subject  of  the  mode  of 
cultivation  of  sumac  (Sicily) — an  article  of 
commerce  of  great  importance  to  the  Sicilians, 
as  it  is  also  to  the  Americans — it  is  my  opinion 
that,  this  article,  so  important  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  and  tanning  uses,  can  be  produc- 
ed in  the  United  States  sufficient  to  supply  the 
world,  if  the  mode  of  its  cultivation  be  under- 
stood and  proper  attention  paid  to  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  kind  that  grows 
in  the  United  States,  which  there  runs  to  the 
size  of  trees.  In  Sicily,  they  plant  the  root  or 
small  plant  from  two  to  three  feet  apart;  not 
always  in  regular  rows,  (as  we  do  Indian  corn 
hills,  about  three  feet  apart,  rows  about  four, 
so  that  the  plough  or  harrow  can  save  the  hand 
labour  of  the  hoe;)  they  hoe  it  two  or  three 
times  before  the  rains  finish  in  May,  and  gather 
it  in  July  and  August.  The  leaves  are  the 
only  parts  made  use  of,  after  being  separated 
from  the  twigs  by  thrashing,  or,  in  this  coun- 
try, both  ways,  thrashing  and  trod  off  by  oxen 
or  horses ;  then  the  leaves  are  ground  to  the 
fineness  you  see  it  in  bags  in  the  United  States, 
using  sieves  or  bolting  cloths  of  sufficient  fine- 
ness, and  put  into  bags  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  each.  The  proper  season  of 
planting  the  roots  or  plants  is  in  November, 
December  and  July.  When  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  plants  take  root  better.  The  root  or 
stump  is  cut  off  about  four  to  six  inches  above 
ground,  and  the  scions  or  sprouts,  four  to  six, 
spring  up  out  of  each  root,  and  when  at  ma- 
turity (in  July  or  August  in  this  island)  they 
are  all  cut  off  at  the  stump,  and  laid  in  small 
handfuls  (not  spread  out  much,  as  the  sun  will 
turn  the  leaves  yellow)  to  dry,  say  for  a  day 
or  so,  that  the  leaves  will  yield  to  the  flail. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  rain  falls 
on  the  leaves  after  being  cut.  Perhaps  in  this 
country  they  may  find  it  better  to  plant  nearer 
together  than  would  be  required  in  America, 
on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  here, 
as  in  this  way  they  shade  the  ground  better. 

The  leaves  are  ground  in  mills  moved  by 
horse-power,  but  water  or  steam-power  would 
be  much  the  cheapest  and  best  mode.  The 
perpendicular  running-stones  weigh  nearly 
3000  pounds,  which  run  double  or  single  stones 
round  an  upright  shaft.  The  under  or  foun- 
dation stone  weighs  more,  and  is  one-third 
more  diameter  than  the  running-stone.  The 
surface  is  a  little  rough  by  occasional  touches 
with  the  pick  or  cold  chisel.  Some  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  running-stones  have  granite 
stones. 

Here  they  use  a  volcanic  stone,  which  is  as 
hard  as  marble;  and  following  round  the  run- 


ning-stones is  a  little  piece  of  wood  that  keej 
the  leaves  always  under  the  stones.  Whe 
fine  enough  to  sift  or  bolt,  they  have  a  larj 
high  room  to  sift  or  bolt  it  into,  with  a  door  i 
enter  and  fill  the  bags.  This  article  in  Sicil 
is  more  or  less  adulterated  with  spurious  stui 
such  as  other  kinds  of  leaves  and  an  arlic, 
called  brucca,  which  resemble  the  sumac ;  bi 
in  New  England  this  has  no  value.  I  believ 
the  first  year  they  do  not  cut  off  the  sprouti 
In  the  second  and  following  years  a  curioi 
freak  of  nature  produces  a  single  plant  a  foi 
or  so  distant  from  the  original  root ;  and  th 
little  plant  is  what  they  usually  make  use  < 
to  transplant.  Now  the  plough  or  harro 
would  prevent  these  from  growing,  as  the 
would  be  in  the  track  ;  and  this  may  be  tl 
reason  why  they  hoe  it ;  but  I  think  the  ploug 
or  harrow  in  our  country  might  be  made  us 
of,  and  contrive  some  way  or  other  to  sav 
those  little  plants  if  wanted. 

I  would  recommend  to  you  to  let  me  engagi 
to  begin  this  mode  of  cultivation  of  sumac,  on 
or  two  young  Sicilian  farmers,  to  go  to  Vii 
ginia  for  two  or  three  years,  who  understan 
the  cultivation  of  not  only  sumac,  but  lemon 
and  oranges,  grapes  and  olives,  as  well  as  a 
other  productions  of  Sicily.  Their  wages  i 
Sicily  are  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-thre 
cents  per  day  and  found — equal  to  perhap 
half  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  United  States.  Thei 
passage  to  the  United  Slates  could  be  obtaine 
for  $25,  or  a  little  over ;  or  perhaps  our  Gov 
ernment  would  deem  it  of  importance  enougl 
to  give  them  a  passage  either  in  a  merchant  o 
United  States  vessel.  They  would  take  wit! 
them  all  kinds  of  Sicily  wheat  and  other  grains 
and  sumac  plants.  I  can  always  obtain  i! 
the  proper  season,  say  December  and  Januar) 
twenty  thousand  if  required,  at  a  trifling  cos 

If  the  lemon  and  orange  trees  of  this  plac 
were  introduced,  say  in  Florida,  most  likel 
they  would  stand  the  cold  better  than  whi 
have  been  already  introduced  from  Cub) 
which  are  not  of  a  hardy  kind.  I  can  obtai 
all  that  may  be  wanted  for  an  introductioi 
and  Sicilians  to  cultivate  the  trees. 

The  export  of  sumac  to  the  United  Stat< 
last  year  was  65,000  bags,  lemons  and  orang< 
350,000  boxes,  from  Sicily  ;  more  than  thre 
fourths  from  this  port.  This  is  the  trade 
these  articles  alone;  there  are  also  quantitii 
of  other  productions. 

If  I  can  serve  you  or  my  country  in  ar 
way  beneficially,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasu 
to  do  so. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Marston. 


"  The  greater  our  possessions,  the  great 
the  incitements  to  stray  out  of  the  narrc 
way,  and  from  the  strait  gate." 


Immigration  to  the  United  States  in  185 
— The  Secretary  of  State  furnished  the  It 
Congress  a  statement  of  the  number  of  imr 
grants  which  have  arrived  at  the  ports  of  t 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1850,  the  general  aggregate 
which  is  315,333,  opposed  to  299,610  h 
year.    This  shows  an  increase  of  15,723,  n< 
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withstanding  New  York  has  fallen  off  nearly 
4,000.  The  increase  in  California  has  been 
etween  70  and  80,000  ;  but  omitting  this  new 
Itate,  the  decrease  has  been  proportionate  with 
few  York  throughout  the  Union.  At  the 
ate  of  315,000  per  annum,  the  immigration 
>  occur  from  1S51  to  1861 — ten  years — 
•ould  amount  to  three  millions  and  one-eighth 
-or  equivalent  to  the  white  population  of  the 
'hole  South  in  1S40.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
lat  of  the  numbers  last  year  nearly  one-fourth 
ome  here  prepared  to  engage  in  useful 
ranches  of  industry,  with  means  at  hand,  and 
ut  a  moiety  of  that  population  denominated 
aupers. 


From  the  North  American  &  U.  S.  Gaz. 

A  Thrilling  Sketch— Encounter  with  an 
Iceberg. 

[We  copv  the  following  from  a  lale  number 
f  the  North  American.  That  paper  does  not 
ay  fiom  whence  the  sketch  is  derived.] 

For  ten  days  we  had  fine  weather  and  light 
nnds,  but  a  southerly  gale  sprung  up  and 
rove  us  to  the  northward,  and  I  then  found 
ut  what  it  was  to  be  at  sea.    After  the  gale 
ad  lasted  a  week,  the  wind  came  round  from 
le  northward,  and  bitter  cold  it  was.  We 
len  stood  on  rather  further  to  the  north  than 
le  usual  track,  I  believe. 
It  was  night,  and  blowing  fresh.    The  sky 
as  overcast,  and  there  was  no  moon,  so  that 
arkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep — not 
ital  darkness,  it  must  be  understood,  for  that 
seldom  known  at  sea.    I  was  in  the  middle 
atch,  from  midnight  to  four  o'clock,  and  had 
?en  on  deck  about  half  an  hour  when  the 
ok-out  forward  sung  out  "  ship  ahead — star- 
oard — hard  a  starboard." 
These  words  made  the  second  mate,  who 
id  the  watch,  jump  into  the  weather  rigging. 
"A  ship!"  he  exclaimed.    "An  iceberg  it 
,  rather,  and  — .    All  hands  wear  ship,"  he 
touted  in  a  tone  which  showed  there  was  not 
moment  to  lose. 

The  watch  sprung  to  the  braces  and  bow- 
les,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  tumbled  up 
om  below,  and  the  captain  and  other  officers 
shed  out  of  their  cabins;  the  helm  was  kept 
>,  and  the  yards  swung  round,  and  the  ship's 
■ad  turned  towards  the  direction  whence  we 
id   come.    The  captain   glanced  his  eye 
und,  and  then  ordered  the  courses  to  be 
ailed  up,  and  the  main  topsail  to  be  backed, 
as  to  lay  the  ship  to.    I  soon  discovered 
5  cause  of  these  manoeuvres;  for  before  the 
ip  had  quite  wore  round,  I  perceived  close 
us  a  towering  mass  with  a  refulgent  appear- 
ce,  which  the  look-out  man  had  taken  for 
?  white  sails  of  a  ship,  but  which  proved  in 
ility  to  be  a  vast  iceberg,  and  attached  to  it, 
d  extending  a  considerable  distance  to  lee- 
ird,  was  a  field  or  very  extensive  floe  of  ice, 
ainst  which  the  ship  would  have  run,  had*  it 
t  been  discovered  in  time,  and  would  in  alt 
jbability  instantly  have  gone  down  with 
sry  one  on  board. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  darkness,  it 
s  dangerous  to  sail  either  way  ;  for  it  was 
possible  to  say  what  other  floes  or  smaller 


cakes  of  ice  might  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  we  might  probably  be  on  them  before  they 
could  be  seen.  We  therefore  remained  hove 
to.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  see  the  floe  till  it 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  crew. 

When  daylight  broke  the  next  morning,  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  the  ship  was 
placed  was  seen.  On  every  side  of  us  appear- 
ed large  floes  of  ice,  with  several  icebergs 
floating,  like  mountains  on  a  plain,  among 
them  ;  while  the  only  opening  through  which 
we  could  escape  was  a  narrow  passage  to  the 
north-east,  through  which  we  must  have  come. 
What  made  our  position  the  more  perilous 
was,  that  the  vast  masses  of  ice  were  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  so  that 
we  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  if  we  would 
effect  our  escape. 

As  the  light  increased,  we  saw,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  to  the  westward,  another 
ship  in  a  far  worse  predicament  than  we  were, 
inasmuch  that  she  was  completely  surrounded 
by  ice,  though  she  still  floated  in  a  sort  of 
basin.  The  wind  held  to  the  northward,  so 
that  we  could  stand  clear  out  of  the  passage, 
should  it  remain  open  long  enough.  She  by 
this  time  had  discovered  her  own  perilous 
condition,  as  we  perceived  that  she  had  hoisted 
a  signal  of  distress,  and  we  heard  the  guns 
she  was  firing  to  call  our  attention  to  her  ;  but 
regard  to  our  own  safety  compelled  us  to  dis- 
regard them  until  we  had  ourselves  got  clear 
of  the  ice. 

It  was  very  dreadful  to  watch  the  stranger, 
and  to  feel  that  we  could  render  her  no  assist- 
ance. All  hands  were  at  the  braces,  ready 
to  trim  the  sails  should  the  wind  head  us ;  for 
in  that  case,  we  should  have  to  beat  out  of  the 
channel,  which  was  every  instant  growing  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  The  captain  stood  at 
the  weather  gangway,  conning  the  ship. 
When  he  saw  the  ice  closing  in  on  us,  he  or- 
dered every  stitch  of  canvass  the  ship  would 
carry  to  be  set  on  her,  in  hopes  of  carrying 
her  out  before  this  should  occur.  It  was  a 
chance,  whether  or  not  we  should  be  nipped. 
However,  I  was  not  so  much  occupied  with 
our  own  danger  as  not  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
stranger,  and  to  feel  deep  interest  in  her  fate. 

I  was  in  the  mizen  top,  and  as  I  possessed 
a  spy-glass,  I  could  see  clearly  all  that  occur- 
red. The  water  on  which  she  floated  was 
nearly  smooth,  though  covered  with  foam, 
caused  by  the  masses  of  ice  as  they  approach- 
ed each  other.  I  looked ;  she  had  but  a  few 
fathoms  of  water  on  either  side  of  her.  As 
yet  she  floated  unharmed.  The  peril  was 
great;  but  the  direction  of  the  ice  might  change, 
and  she  might  yet  be  free.  Still,  on  it  came 
with  terrific  force  ;  and  I  fancied  that  I  could 
hear  the  edges  grinding  and  crushing  toge- 
ther. 

The  ice  closed  on  the  ill-fated  ship.  She 
was  probably  as  totally  unprepared  to  resist 
its  pressure  as  we  were.  At  first  I  thought 
that  it  lifted  her  bodily  up,  but  it  was  not  so, 
I  suspect.  She  was  too  deep  in  the  water  for 
that.  Her  sides  were  crushed  in — her  stout 
timbers  were  rent  into  a  thousand  fragments 
— her  tall  masts  tottered  and  fell,  though  still 
attached  to  the  hull.  For  an  instant  I  con- 
cluded that  the  ice  must  have  separated,  or 


perhaps  the  edges  broke  with  the  force  of  the 
concussion  ;  for,  as  I  gazed,  the  wrecked  mass 
of  hull,  and  spars,  and  canvass,  seemed  drawn 
suddenly  downward  with  irresistible  force, 
and  a  few  fragments  which  had  been  hurled 
by  the  force  of  the  concussion  to  a  distance, 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  hapless  vessel. 
Not  a  soul  of  her  crew  could  have  had  time 
to  escape  to  the  ice. 

I  looked  anxiously  ;  not  a  speck  could  be 
seen  stirring  near  the  spot.  Such,  thought  I, 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty 
human  beings  on  board  this  ship,  ere  many 
minutes  are  over. 

I  believe  that  I  was  the  only  person  on 
board  who  witnessed  the  catastrophe.  Most 
of  the  emigrants  were  below,  and  the  few  who 
were  on  deck  were  with  the  crew  watching 
our  own  progress. 

Still  narrower  grew  the  passage.  Some  of 
the  parts  we  had  passed  through  were  already 
closed.  The  wind,  fortunately,  held  fair,  and 
though  it  contributed  to  drive  the  ice  faster  in 
on  us,  it  yet  favoured  our  escape.  The  ship 
flew  threw  the  water  at  a  great  rate,  heeling 
over  to  her  ports,  but  though  at  times  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  masts  would  go  over  the  sides, 
still  the  captain  held  on.  A  minute's  delay 
might  prove  our  destruction. 

Every  one  held  their  breaths,  as  the  width 
of  the  passage  decreased,  though  we  had  but 
a  short  distance  more  to  make  good  before  we 
should  be  free. 

I  must  confess  that  all  the  time  I  did  not 
myself  feel  any  sense  of  fear.  I  thought  it 
was  a  danger  more  to  be  apprehended  for 
others  than  for  myself.  At  length  a  shout 
from  the  deck  reached  my  ears,  and  looking 
round,  I  saw  that  we  were  on  the  outside  of 
the  floe.  We  were  just  in  time,  for,  the  instant 
after,  the  ice  met,  and  the  passage  through 
which  we  had  come,  was  completely  closed 
up.  The  order  was  now  given,  to  keep  the 
helm  up,  and  to  square  away  the  yards,  and 
with  a  flowing  sheet  we  ran  down  the  edge  of 
the  ice  for  upwards  of  three  miles,  before  we 
were  clear  of  it. 

Only  then  did  people  begin  to  inquire  what 
had  become  of  the  ship  we  had  lately  seen.  I 
gave  my  account,  but  few  expresseaTlny  great 
commiseration  for  the  fate  of  those  who  were 
lost.  Our  captain  had  had  enough  of  ice,  so 
he  steered  a  course  to  get  as  fast  as  possible 
into  more  southern  latitudes. 


Wonderful  Sheep  Story. — Our  morning 
contemporaries  have  been  vieing  of  late  in 
their  attempts  to  outdo  each  other  in  telling 
remarkable  sheep  stories.  We  can  relate  one 
that  has  just  come  to  our  knowledge,  which 
is  worth  telling.  Two  sheep,  belonging  to 
William  Drum,  of  Webster,  strayed  from  the 
fold  on  the  night  of  a  heavy  snow  storm  in 
December,  and  were  buried  in  a  snow-drift, 
where  they  remained  forty-two  days,  and 
were  taken  out  alive  last  week.  W.  Drum 
missed  the  sheep,  but  supposing  they  had  per- 
ished, he  made  no  search  for  them.  Last 
week,  while  crossing  his  farm,  he  saw  two 
dark  spots  in  the  snow,  which  led  him  to  sus- 
pect that  his  sheep  were  buried  there.  He 
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made  a  hole  through  the  crust  of  the  snow 
with  his  foot,  and  found  his  sheep  not  dead,  as 
he  expected,  but  alive.  They  were  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  wore  rather  a  lean 
appearance  from  fasting  over  forty  daysj. 
They  had  eaten  the  roots  of  the  grass  for 
some  distance  around  them,  and  this  was  of 
course  their  only  subsistence.  They  were  re- 
turned  to  the  fold,  and  are  now  apparently  in 
as  good  health  as  their  males.  We  have 
heard  of  sheep  being  buried  beneath  the  snow 
twenty  days,  but  the  instance  we  have  noticed 
being  more  than  double  that  period,  is  truly 
wonderful. — Rochester  Advertiser. 


New  York  Indians. — The  missionary  em- 
ployed among  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny 
and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  writes  favour- 
ably of  the  prospect  of  the  mission  under  his 
care.  At  Cattaraugus,  a  number  of  young 
men,  formerly  intemperate,  signed  the  pledge, 
and  had  obtained  the  signatures  of  nearly  two 
hundred  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company 
had  paid  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  reser- 
vation $3000  for  the  right  of  way,  about  twelve 
miles,  for  the  cars  to  pass  through  to  Dun- 
kirk. "  The  Buffalo  and  State  Line  Compa- 
ny" have  paid  $9U0  for  the  privilege  of  cross- 
ing the  Cattaraugus  reservation.  These  sums 
go  into  the  treasury  for  public  purposes. 
These  railroads  supply  demand  for  timber, 
and  stimulate  private  industry,  by  affording 
business  enough  for  every  man  and  team  that 
can  be  spared,  with  a  fair  compensation.  The 
railroads  will  likewise  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Indians  when  they  are  completed. 

Education  of  Indian  Children. — The  New 
York  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  containing 
an  appropriation,  made  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  Shinecock  tribe  of  Indians 
on  Long  Island,  and  a  bill  has  just  been  re- 
ported by  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee, making  an  appropriation  for  educating 
the  children  of  the  Tuscaroras  resident  in  the 
county  of  Niagara. 

 o  

Perversion  of  Scripture. — "  If  a  man  de- 
sire the  office  of  a  bishop,"  said  Paul  to  Timo- 
thy, "  hedesireth  a  good  work."  The  Bishop 
of  London,  at  a  recent  ordination,  professing 
to  quote  Paul's  words,  gave  them  (according 
to  the  Church  and  State  Gazette)  thus:  "He 
that  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop  desireth  a 
good  thing."  The  Bishop  of  London  might 
■well  say  this,  with  his  income  of  £10,000 
($50,000)  a  year. 


Cambridge. — A  new  wing  is  in  progress  of 
construction  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  to 
be  devoted  to  astronomical  and  meteorological 
purposes.  It  is  to  contain  a  comet-seeker  con- 
structed upon  a  new.  plan,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  labour  of  searching  for  these 
transient  visiters  will  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished. A  set  of  self-registering  photographic 
instruments  will  be  placed  in  the  basement, 
from  which  important  results  may  be  expect- 


ed. In  the  remainder  of  the  building  there 
will  be  a  computing  room  and  a  library,  to  the 
collection  of  which  a  very  liberal  sum  can 
now  be  annually  devoted.  If  it  is  deemed 
advisable,  other  instruments  can  be  introduced. 
The  expenses  of  the  building  is  defrayed  by 
a  subscription  raised  through  the  efforts  of  J. 
Ingersoll  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 
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The  rapid  strides  which  this  city  has  made 
in  population  and  wealth,  in  buildings,  in  im- 
provements of  various  kinds, — the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  its  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  the  future, 
— these  are  the  frequent  topics  of  conversa- 
tion and  discussion  in  almost  every  circle. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  forc- 
ing itself  upon  the  reflective  mind — the  inevi- 
table increase,  from  whatever  cause,  among  a 
certain  class — of  poverty,  of  destitution,  of 
wretchedness,  which  must  accompany  this 
increase  of  population.  Hence  follows  the 
necessity  of  a  correspondent  extension  of  be- 
nevolent enterprise  in  providing  the  means  of 
melioration  and  relief.  It  was  therefore  with 
real  gratification  that  we  read  the  following 
article  in  one  of  our  daily  papers,  and  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  plan  being  adopted,  with 
such  modifications  as  experience  and  neces- 
sity might  suggest,  in  other  localities  within 
our  widening  boundaries. 

"  The  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry. — 
The  vast  amount  of  good  that  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  various  philanthropic  enter- 
prises centred  in  this  building,  is  apparent  to 
all  who  have  ever  gone  through  it  and  wit- 
nessed the  many  destitute  creatures  assisted 
with  work,  with  groceries,  medicines,  and 
almost  every  necessary  of  life.  The  soup- 
house  alone,  at  an  expenditure  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  has  throughout  the  winter  supplied 
about  three  thousand  persons  with  bread  and 
soup.  Since  the  first  of  January  last,  over 
seven  hundred  persons  have  been  prescribed 
for  by  the  physicians  in  attendance,  and  re- 
ceived medicines  from  the  apothecary  store. 
Medicines  are  sold  at  low  prices  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay,  but  given  away  to  the  des- 
titute. During  the  past  year  the  persons  re- 
lieved in  this  way  were  over  three  thousand. 
The  bath-house  attached  to  the  establishment 
has  been  liberally  used  in  cleansing  the  per- 
sons of  the  homeless  objects  of  misery  that 
nightly  flock  there  for  shelter,  who  have  also 
the  privilege  of  washing  their  clothing  free  of 
expense.  The  work-rooms  in  the  upper  sto- 
ries have  been  constantly  filled  with  persons 
employed  in  making  rag-carpets,  shoes,  mats, 
brushes,  &c.  Another  useful  department  in 
this  building  is  a  school,  where  nearly  a  hun- 
dred children  receive  the  education  they  would 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  public  school  for  them  in  the 
district.  Being  mostly  the  children  of  poor 
persons,  who  go  out  to  work  by  the  day,  they 
are  not  sent  home  at  noon,  but  first  receiving 


a  repast  from  the  soup-house  are  allowed  i 
intermission  to  recreate  themselves,  and  lb 
resume  their  studies  for  the  afternoon. 

"  The  pupils,  though  mostly  neglected  1 
their  parents,  have  the  use  of  the  bathing-tu 
once  a  week,  to  secure  cleanliness  of  perso 
while  their  clothing  also  receives  the  supe 
vision  of  the  teachers,  and  the  articles  of  app 
rel  contributed  by  the  friends  of  the  institutii 
are  judiciously  dispensed  among  the  m< 
needy.  The  grocery  store  is  a  most  usel 
adjunct  to  the  establishment — coffee,  tea,  s 
gar,  bread  and  meat,  are  sold  at  cost  to  tho 
able  to  pay  for  them,  and  without  pay  to  tl 
really  destitute  found  to  be  worthy  after  d 
inquiry. 

"  This  Institution,  under  the  supervision 
its  President  and  Managers,  proves  what  c; 
be  done  by  rigid  economy,  and  a  proper  dire 
tion  of  effort  towards  relieving  the  distress 
of  the  destitute,  at  the  same  time  elevatii 
them  above  the  character  of  mere  paupers,  I 
giving  them  employment  with  which  to  assi 
in  their  own  support.  Our  county  would  sa' 
thousands  per  annum  if  the  same  means  we 
adopted  to  force  the  idle  vagrants  with  whi< 
the  almshouse  is  filled  to  repletion,  to  wor 
for  their  own  sustenance." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  R.  Hoag,  per  D.  Peckham,  $2,  to  i 
vol.  25.  S.  B.  Smith,  S.  Smith,  J.  Briggs,  S.  Stephi 
and  G.  B.  Walker,  each  $2,  vol.  24.  J.  Stevenson,! 
J.,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  24. 

— 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Associ 
tion  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourih-d; 
evening,  26th  inst.,  at  half-past  seven  o'cloc 
in  the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  met 
ing  house. 

Friends  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Ass 
ciation,  are  invited  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1851. 


WANTED. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  ]\ 
thematical  Department  of  Haverford  Schc 

Applications  may  be  made  to  either  of 
undernamed. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Josiah  Tatum, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  sti 
Alfred  Cope, 

Walnut  street  Wharf 
Charles  Yarnall, 

No.  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  Second  month,  1851. 


MARRtED,  on  the  6th  instant,  at  Friends'  meet 
house,  Middletown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Jimes  Te 
Jr.,  of  Oxford  township,  Philadelphia  Co.,  to  . 
Yarnall,  of  the  former  place. 


DrED,  on  the  13th  instant,  in  the  31st  year  of 
age,  Sally  Ann  B.,  wife  of  Charles  Conrad,  of 
city,  and  daughter  of  James  Sinton,  of  Easton,  P 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

English  Landscape  Style  of  Gardening. 

'Ae  English  Landscape  Style  of  Gardening 
contrasted  with  the  French  or  Italian  art- 
istic style. 

In  looking  through  Vol.  4  of  Downing's 
orticulturist,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
merican  Periodicals,  which  combined  with 
uch  good  taste,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
formaiion  in  practical  and  fancy  gardening 
\d  other  kindred  subjects,  I  have  been  in- 
tced  lo  select  the  following  for  insertion  in 
The  Friend,"  as  an  agreeable  specimen  of 
at  work.  An  Amateur. 

All  travellers  agree,  that  while  the  English 
ople  are  far  from  being  remarkable  for  iheir 
ste  in  the  arts  generally,  they  are  unrivalled 
their  taste  for  landscape  gardening.  So 
mpletely  is  this  true,  ihat  wherever  on  the 
ntinent  one  finds  a  garden,  conspicuous  for 
tasle  of  its  design,  one  is  certain  to  learn 
at  it  is  laid  out  in  the  "  English  style,"  and 
ually  kept  by  an  English  gardener. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  south  of  Europe  is 
tnting  in  magnificent  gardens,  which  are 
essentially  national  in  their  character  as 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  England, 
le  surroundings  of  the  superb  villas  of  Flo- 
lce  and  Home,  are  fine  examples  of  a  spe- 
:s  of  scenery  as  distinct  and  striking  as  any 
be  found  in  the  world  ;  but  which,  however 
endid,  fall  as  far  below  the  English  gardens 
interesting  the  imagination,  as  a  level  plain 
as  below  the  finest  mountain  valley  in  Swit- 
rland.    In  the  English  landscape  garden, 
sees  and  feels  everyvvhete  the  spirit  of 
ture,  only  sofiened  and  tefined  by  art.  In 
French  or  Italian  garden,  one  sees  and 
Is  only  the  effects  of  art,  slightly  assisted 
nature.    In  one,  the  free  and  luxuriant 
iwlh  of  every  tree  and  shrub,  the  widening 
d  curving  of  every  walk,  suggests  perhaps 
m  a  higher  ideul  of  nature, — a  miniature  of 
nimal  paradise,  as  we  would  imagine  it  to 
ve  been  by  divine  right ;  in  the  other,  the 


prodigality  of  works  of  art,  the  variety  of  sta- 
tues and  vases,  terraces  and  balustrades,  united 
with  walks  marked  by  the  same  studied  sym- 
metry and  artistic  formality,  and  only  mingled 
with  just  foliage  enough  lo  constitute  a  gar- 
den,— all  this  suggests  rather  a  statue  gallery 
in  the  open  air, — an  accompaniment  to  the 
<^iJiir  architecture  of  the  mansion,  than  any  pure 
or  natutal  ideas  of  landscape  beauty. 

The  only  writer  who  has  ever  attempted  to 
account  for  this  striking  distinction  of  national 
taste  in  gardening,  which  distinguishes  the 
people  of  northern  and  southern  Europe,  is 
Humboldt.  In  his  last  gieat  work — Cosmos 
he  has  devoted  some  pages  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery, — a  portion  of  the 
work  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  every 
man  of  taste,  as  well  as  every  lover  of  nature. 

In  this  portion  he  shows,  we  think,  very 
conclusively,  that  certain  races  of  mankind, 
however  great  in  other  gifts,  are  deficient  in 
their  perceptions  of  natural  beauty  ;  that  north- 
ern nations  possess  the  love  of  nature  much 
more  strongly  than  those  of  the  south  ;  and 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  richly  gifted  as 
they  were  with  the  artistic  endowments,  were 
inferior  to  other  nations  in  a  profound  feeling 
of  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Humboldt  also  shows  that  our  enjoyment 
of  natural  landscape  gardening,  which  many 
suppose  to  have  originated  in  the  cultivated 
and  refined  taste  of  a  later  age,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, purely  a  matter  of  national  organiza- 
tion. The  parks  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
the  pleasure-gardens  of  the  Chinese,  were  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  spirit  of  natural  beauty 
which  we  see  in  the  English  landscape  gar- 
dens, and  which  is  widely  distinct  from  that 
elegant  formality  of  the  geometric  gardens  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  several  centuries 
later.  To  prove  how  sound  were  the  princi- 
ples of  Chinese  taste,  ages  ago,  he  gives  us  a 
quotation  from  an  ancient  Chinese  writer, 
Lieu-tscheu,  which  might  well  be  the  text  of 
the  most  tasteful  improver  of  the  present  day, 
and  which  we  copy  for  the  study  of  our  own 
readers : 

"  What  is  it,"  says  Lieu-tscheu,  "  that  we 
seek  in  the  pleasures  of  a  garden?  It  has 
always  been  agreed  that  these  plantations 
should  make  men  amends  for  living  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  what  would  be  their  more  con- 
genial and  agreeable  dwelling  place — in  the 
midst  of  nature,  free  and  unconstrained.  The 
art  of  laying  out  gardens  consists,  therefore, 
in  combining  cheerfulness  of  prospect,  luxuri- 
ance of  growth,  shade,  retirement  and  repose; 
so  that  the  rural  aspect  may  produce  an  illu- 
sion. Variety,  which  is  the  chief  merit  in  the 
natural  landscape,  must  he  sought  by  the 
choice  of  ground,  with  alternation  of  hill  and 


dale,  flowing  streams  and  lakes,  covered  with 
aquatic  plants.  Symmetry  is  wearisome  ;  and 
a  garden  where  everything  betrays  constraint 
and,  art,  becomes  tedious  and  distasteful." 

We  shall  seek  in  vain,  in  the  treatises  of 
modern  writers,  for  a  theory  of  rural  taste 
more  concise  and  satisfactory  than  this  of  the 
Chinese  landscape  garden. 

Looking  at  this  instinctive  love  of  nature  as 
a  national  characteristic,  which  belongs  alrnos 
exclusively  to  distinct  race*,  Humboldt  asserts, 
that  while  the  "  profoundest  feeling  of  nature 
speaks  forth  in  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews, the  Indians,  and  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
Germanic  nations,  it  is  comparatively  wanting 
in  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

"  In  Grecian  art,"  says  he,  "  all  is  made  to 
concentre  within  the  sphere  of  human  life  and 
feeling.  The  description  of  nature,  in  her 
manifold  diversity,  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
poetic  literature,  was  altogether  foreign  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks.  With  them,  the  land- 
scape is  always  the  mere  background  of  a  pic- 
ture, in  the  foreground  of  which  human  figures 
are  moving.  Passion,  breaking  forth  in  ac- 
tion, invited  their  attention  almost  exclusively  ; 
the  agitation  of  politics,  and  a  life  passed 
chiefly  in  public,  withdrew  men's  minds  from 
enthusiastic  absorption  ;n  the  tranquil  pursuit 
of  nature." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poetry  of  Britain, 
from  a  very  early  period,  has  been  especially 
remarkable  for  the  deep  and  instinctive  love 
of  natural  beauty  which  it  exhibits.  And  hero 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  the  supe- 
riority of  English  taste  in  rural  embellishment ; 
that  people  enjoying  their  gardens  the  moro 
as  they  embodied  the  spirit  of  nature,  while 
the  Italians,  like  the  Greeks,  enjoyed  them  the 
more  as  they  embodied  the  spirit  of  art. 

The  Romans,  tried  in  the  alembic  of  the 
great  German  savan,  are  found  still  colder  in 
their  love  of  nature's  charms  than  the  Greeks. 
"  A  nation  which  manifested  a  marked  predi- 
lection for  agriculture  and  rural  life  might 
have  justified  other  hopes;  but  with  all  their 
capacity  for  practical  activity,  the  Romans,  in 
their  cold  gravity  and  measured  sobriety  of 
understanding,  were,  as  a  people,  far  inferior 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  perception  of  beauty,  far 
less  sensitive  to  its  influence,  and  much  more 
devoted  to  the  realities  of  every  day  life,  than 
to  an  idealizing  contemplation  of  nature." 

Judging  them  by  their  writings,  Humboldt 
pronounces  the  great  Roman  writers  to  he 
comparatively  destitute  of  real  poetic  feeling 
for  nature.  Livy  and  Tacitus  show,  in  their 
histories,  little  or  no  interest  in  natural  scen- 
ery. Cicero  describes  landscape  without  poetic 
feeling.  Pliny,  though  he  rises  to  true  poetic 
inspiration  when  describing  the  great  moving 
causes  of  the  natural  universe,  "  has  few  indi 
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vidual  descriptions  of  nature."  Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  saw  little  to  charm  him  in  the  scenery 
around  him ;  and  Virgil,  though  he  often  de- 
voted himself  to  subjects  which  prompt  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  lover  of  nature,  rarely  glows 
with  the  fire  of  a  true  w  orshipper  of  her  mys- 
terious charms.  And  not  only  were  the  Ro- 
mans indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  natural  land- 
scape which  daily  surrounded  them,  but  even 
to  the  sublimity  and  magnificence  of  those 
wilder  and  grander  scenes,  into  which  their 
love  of  conquest  often  led  them.  The  follow- 
ing striking  paragraph,  from  Humboldt's  work, 
is  at  once  eloquent  and  convincing  on  this 
point : 

"  No  description  of  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
Alps,  when  tinged  in  the  morning  or  evening 
with  a  rosy  hue, — of  the  beauty  of  the  blue 
glacier  ice,  or  of  any  part  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  in  Switzerland, — have  reached  us 
from  the  ancients,  although  statesmen  and 
generals,  with  men  of  letters  in  their  train, 
were  constantly  passing  from  Helvetia  into 
Gaul.  All  these  travellers  think  only  of  com- 
plaining of  the  difficulties  of  the  way  ;  the 
romantic  character  of  the  scenery  seems  never 
to  have  engaged  their  attention.  It  is  even 
known  that  Julius  Csesar,  when  returning  to 
his  legions,  in  Gaul,  employed  his  time  while 
passing  over  the  Alps  in  preparing  a  gramma- 
tical treatise,  '  De  Analogia.'  " 

The  corollary  to  be  drawn  from  this  learned 
and  curious  investigation  of  the  history  of  na- 
tional sensibility  and  taste,  is  a  very  clear  and 
satisfactory  one,  viz.:  that  as  success,  in  "  the 
art  of  composing  a  landscape,"  (as  Humboldt 
significantly  calls  landscape  gardening,)  de- 
pends on  appreciation  of  nature,  the  taste  of 
an  individual  as  well  as  that  of  a  nation,  will 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  profound  sensi- 
bility with  which  he  perceives  the  Beautiful  in 
natural  scenery. 

Our  own  observation  not  only  fully  confirms 
this  theory,  but  it  also  leads  us  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  among  our  countrymen, 
at  the  present  day,  there  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  taste  in  rural  art ;  first,  the 
poetic  or  northern  taste,  based  on  a  deep  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  nature  ;  and  second,  the 
artistic  or  symmetric  taste,  based  on  a  percep- 
tion of  the  Beautiful,  as  embodied  in  works  of 
art. 

The  larger  part  of  our  countrymen  inherit 
the  northern  or  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  nature, 
and  find  most  delight  in  the  natural  landscape 
garden  ;  but  we  have  also  not  a  few  to  whom 
the  classic  villa,  with  its  artistic  adornments 
of  vase  and  statue,  urn  and  terrace,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  much  more  positive  pleasure  than  the 
most  varied  and  seductive  gardens,  laid  out 
with  all  the  witchery  of  nature's  own  handi- 
work. 

It  is  not  part  of  our  philosophy  to  urge  our 
readers  to  war  against  their  organization,  to 
whichever  path,  in  the  "  Delectable  Moun- 
tains," they  may  be  led  by  them  ;  but  those 
who  have  not  already  studied  Cosmos  will,  we 
trust,  at  least  thank  us  for  giving  them  the 
key  to  their  natural  bias  towards  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  world-wide  styles  of  orna- 
mental gardening. 


The  Gutta  Percha  Trade. — The  history 
of  gutta  percha,  or  gatta  ta  au,  as  the  learned 
tell  us  the  best  quality  of  the  gum  ought  to  be 
called,  is  brief  but  not  uneventful.  Previous  to 
1844,  the  very  name  of  gutta  percha  was  un- 
known to  European  commerce.  In  that  year 
two  cwt.  of  it  was  shipped  experimentally 
from  Singapore.  The  exportation  of  gutta 
percha  from  that  port  rose  in  1845  to  169 
piculs  (the  picul  is  133J  pounds);  in  1846,  to 
5,364;  in  1847,  to  9,296;  and  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1848,  to  6,768  piculs. 

In  the  first  four  and  a-half  years  of  the 
trade,  21,598  piculs  of  gutta  percha,  valued  at 
$274,190,  were  shipped  at  Singapore,  the 
whole  of  which  were  sent  to  England,  with 
the  exception  of  15  piculs  to  Mauritius,  470  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  922  to  the  United 
States.  But  this  rapid  growth  of  the  new 
trade  conveys  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  commo- 
tion it  created  among  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  jungles  of 
the  Johore  were  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  ga- 
therings, and  they  were  soon  ransacked  in 
every  direction  by  parties  of  Malays  and  Chi- 
nese, while  the  indigenous  population  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  search  with  a  unanimity 
and  zeal  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  which 
made  railway  jobbers  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  England,  about  the  same  time. 
The  knowledge  of  the  article  stirring  the  avi- 
dity of  gatherers,  gradually  spread  from  Sing- 
apore northward  as  far  as  Penang,  southward 
along  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  to  Java,  east- 
ward to  Borneo,  where  it  was  found  at  Brune, 
Sarawak  and  Pontianak,  on  the  west  coast,  at 
Keti  and  Passer  on  the  east. — D.  News. 


The  Past  Winter  appears  to  have  been 
quite  mild  in  Europe.  On  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary in  Paris  the  buds  of  early  trees  had  start- 
ed, and  apricots  were  in  bloom.  In  England 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  mild,  and  the 
season  early. — Presb. 


The  Vatican. — The  Vatican  contains  eight 
grand  staircases  and  two  ordinary  ones,  twen- 
ty courts  and  squares,  and  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  rooms!  With  all  its 
galleries,  grounds,  and  appurtenances,  it  has 
been  computed  to  cover  as  large  a  space  as 
the  city  of  Turin. 


The  Great  Basin. — It  is  stated  that  the 
Mormons  have  recently  discovered  whirlpools 
in  the  Salt  Lake,  which  may  possibly  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  some  outlet  for  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Basin,  in  which  the  Mormons  have 
established  their  homes.  The  basin  is  some 
five  hundred  miles  in  diameter  every  way, 
between  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  shut  in  all  around  by  moun- 
tains, with  its  own  system  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  having  no  known  connection  whatever 
with  the  sea.. 


Pitcairn's  Island. — This  island,  situated  in 
the  South  Pacific,  and  originally  settled  by  a 
company  of  mutineers,  the  remnants  of  the 


crew  of  the  British  ship  Bounty,  is  said 
Captain  Arthur,  of  the  ship  Zenas  Coffin, 
Nantucket,  to  have  now  a  population  of  c 
hundred  and  sixty  souls.  In  1831,  the  nu 
ber  was  but  sixty-five.  The  inhabitants  ha 
always  been  represented  as  being  fine-lookii 
well-dressed,  orderly,  virtuous,  and  hospital 
speaking  the  English  well.  The  Island  its 
is  regarded  as  "almost  a  Paradise,"  althou 
a  very  small  one.  Vermin  and  weeds  wi 
unknown  there  for  many  years,  and  were 
last  introduced  by  ships  touching  at  the  pla 
Captain  Arthur  reports  that  the  Islanders  hi 
agreed  to  supply  an  American  ship,  which 
to  pass  there  in  the  spring,  with  one  thousa 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  for  California. 


Bo  oh -Making  in  London. — It  is  stated  tl 
during  the  year  1850,  four  thousand  four  hi 
dred  new  publications  were  issued  in  Lond 
alone. .  Of  these  about  five  hundred  w> 
works  of  fiction — at  the  rate  of  almost  ( 
and  a-half  daily ! 


SUSANNA  SAUNDERS. 

From  Piety  Promoted,  Part  5. 

Susanna  Saunders,,  late  wife  of  Edwi 
Saunders,  of  Clifton,  in  Bedfordshire,  was  t 
whom  the  Lord  called  and  sent  to  labour 
the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  L 
by  which  she  was  fitted  and  qualified  to  labc 
in  true  love  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  left  1 
husband  and  tender  children  to  preach 
Gospel  freely,  and  to  visit  the  churches 
Christ  in  divers  parts  of  England,  Wales  a 
Ireland.    And  her  visits  were  serviceable 
acceptable,  and  her  conversation  was  as 
came  the  profession  she  made. 

She  landed  in  Ireland  with  her  compan 
Benjamin  Padley,  on  the  10th  of  the 
month,  1715,  and  travelled  in  many  par 
that  nation,  visiting  most  of  Friends'  meet 
there.    And  on  the  31st  of  the  Seventh  moi 
1715,  they  came  to  Lurgan,  and  having 
at  some  meetings  in  that  town,  on  the  8tl 
the  Eighth  month,  went  to  Rafter  Island, 
the  next  day  were  at  a  marriage  at  the  h 
of  Jacob  Wilson,  where  the  said  S.  S.  got 
some  difficulty,  being  ill ;  but  the  Lord 
pleased  to  enable  her  to  bear  testimony 
him,  and  afterwards  was  at  a  meeting 
miles  further.   And  the  Lord  was  with  her 
strengthened  her;  but  when  the  meeting 
over  she  was  very  ill,  and  finding  herself 
much  out  of  order,  her  companion  desiring 
to  go  back,  she  consented  ;  yet  went  to  m 
ings  so  long  as  she  was  able. 

On  the  26th,  she  was  at  a  meeting  w 
she  was  opened  in  testimony  to  the  great  s 
faction  of  Friends  ;  for  the  Lord  gave  her 
able  ability  to  do  what  he  required  of 
which  she  did  perform  to  the  honour  of 
name.  But  after  this  she  weakened  much, 
her  bodily  affliction  was  great ;  which  she 
with  much  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
of  God,  and  often  declared,  she  thought 
should  not  return  home ;  yet  said,  "  I  am 
and  resigned,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
charge  my  duty,  according  to  my  small  I 
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;ure,  and  have  been  freely  given  up  to  spend 
ind  be  spent  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  the 
jord  hath  been  good  to  me.  My  dear  hus- 
wnd,  I  pity  and  often  think  of  him,  but  hope 
ie'11  be  enabled  to  bear  his  exercise.  My 
>oor  little  babes  will  miss  their  mother  ;  but  I 
MMMl  them  to  Him,  that  gave  them  me,  who 
behove  will  take  care  of  them.  The  Lord 
ook  care  of  me,  when  I  was  lender  in  age, 
Imd  he  hath  been  good  to  me  from  my  child- 
>iood."    And  then  she  advised  her  companion 

0  faithfulness  and  watchfulness,  and  reminded 
ler  of  the  goodness  of  God  she  had  been  made 
>artaker  of;  and  was  fervent  to  the  Lord  for 
ier  preservation,  and  that  she  might  give  her 
Ip  freely  to  the  Lord's  disposing  hand,  and 
hat  He  might  endue  her  with  patience  to  bear 
ier  exercise  ;  and  in  a  very  tender  and  seasi- 
de manner  expressed  herself,  saying,  "  I  have 
,  secret  hope  it  will  be  well  with  me;"  and 
hen  said  again,  "  Freely  I  resign  myself  into 
he  hand  of  God."  And  she  returned  thanks 
into  Him  for  her  preservation. 

Another  time,  several  Friends  being  present, 
he  said,  "  There  is  great  satisfaction  in  an 
;asy  mind.  1  have  great  peace  in  that  I  have 
>een  faithful.  I  have  not  spared  this  piece  of 
lay,  but  while  I  had  strength,  I  have  been 
villing  to  answer  what  I  was  called  unto,  and 
iow  it  seems  as  if  my  time  was  nigh  at  an 
.■rid." 

At  another  time  she  said  to  her  companion, 
p  The  Lord  has  been  good  to  thee  ;  be  faithful, 
or  it's  good  to  have  an  easy  mind." 

One  night  she  seemed  as  if  she  was  nigh  to 
lepart  this  life ;  her  companion  being  in  sor- 
ow,  she  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  Dear 
hild,  give  me  up  freely,  and  have  thy  eye  to 
he  Lord,  and  he  will  be  with  thee,  and  give 
hee  strength.  He  has  been  with  me,  and  I 
:an  say,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  clear 
nind,  at  such  a  time  as  this."  Again,  "  How 
ain  are  men  to  be  so  taken  up  with  the  con- 
:erns  of  this  life,  and  seeking  to  get  riches,  in 
his  world!  What  is  this  world  worth?  It 
5  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  joys  of 
leaven.  They  that  are  faithful  to  the  Lord 
vill  have  their  reward.    I  am  now  glad  that 

served  the  Lord,  for  I  feel  the  peace  and 
atisfaction  of  it,  and  find  nothing,  but  all  is 
veil.  I  cannot  say  when  I  shall  go,  but  it 
eems  as  if  it  might  not  be  long  ;  however, 
hat  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  I  am  re- 
igned, whether  in  life  or  death." 

Much  more  she  said  to  them  about  her,  ex- 
lorting  them  to  "  fear  the  Lord,  and  to  seek 

1  portion  in  Truth,  which,"  she  said,  "  would 
ie  more  to  them  when  they  were  about  to 
eave  this  world,  than  any  other  enjoyment." 

Another  time  she  said,  "  The  man  is  bless- 
ed whose  God  is  the  Lord."  Again,  "  It's  a 
»ood  thing  to  have  the  mind  truly  staid  upon 
3od  ;  they  shall  be  kept  in  perfect  peace  :  a 
jreat  mercy  !  a  mighty  privilege  !" 

Another  time,  being  very  ill,  and  to  appear- 
ince  nigh  unto  death,  her  companion  being 
sorrowful  and  loth  to  part  with  her,  Susanna 
ook  her  by  the  hand  and  kissed  her,  saying, 
'Dear  child,  why  wilt  thou  hold  me?  Let 
ne  go  and  don't  be  sorrowful,  but  keep  to  the 
Lord  and  He  will  preserve  thee.  Farewell; 
be  good  and  do  well,  and  the  Lord  will  bring 


thee  through  all.  Thou  hast  some  light  afflic- 
tions yet  to  pass  through,  but  be  not  discour- 
aged, nor  do  not  look  at  what  may  seem  moun- 
tains, but  be  watchful  and  look  to  the  Lord, 
and  that  Hand  that  hath  hitherto  helped  thee, 
will  help  thee." 

And  then  she  said  to  Friends,  "Dear 
Friends,  love  Truth,  it  is  excellent,  it  is  above 
rubies,  oh  !  it  is  precious,  it  is  above  all  things, 
it  makes  a  death-bed  easy.  I  am  glad  my  lot 
is  cast  in  this  place,  with  a  couple  of  young 
plants  that  love  Truth  ;  keep  to  it,  and  it  will 
make  you  noble.  Dear  landlady,  farewell  ; 
the  blessings  of  the  everlasting  hills  be  upon 
your  heads  ;  the  Lord  bless  you  and  make  you 
serviceable  in  his  church."  Then  speaking  of 
her  illness  she  said,  "  All  that  I  crave  now  is 
patience,  that  I  may  hold  out  to  the  end,  that 
[  may  not  dishonour  the  Lord.  The  honour 
of  his  name  has  been  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
life." 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  several  Friends 
came  to  see  her,  and  after  some  time  her  mouth 
was  opened  amongst  them,  in  a  sweet  exhorta- 
tion to  love  Truth,  and  keep  to  it,  and  to  be 
watchful  and  to  keep  to  the  Lord,  and  not  let 
their  minds  be  too  much  after  the  world  ;  and 
testifying  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  she 
committed  them,  with  her  own  soul,  to  his  pro- 
tection, giving  honour  to  his  name.  That 
night  she  was  very  ill,  and  said,  "It  is  hard 
work  to  leave  this  world,  one  had  not  need 
have  anything  else  to  do  ;"or  to  that  purpose. 

Next  day  being  First-day,  she  was  very 
much  weakened,  and  some  Friends  coming  in 
that  evening,  to  see  her,  she  said,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  so  many  of  you  ;  I  did  not  expect  to 
have  been  here  so  long  ;  I  am  long  dying ;  it 
is  hard  work  to  die."  Then  Friends  silting 
in  silence  awhile,  she  exhorted  them  to  faith- 
fulness, and  diligence,  and  to  love  Truth,  and 
to  seek  the  honour  of  God,  adding,  "  Oh  !  that 
the  youth  of  our  age  would  love  Truth,  and 
seek  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  in  their  youthful 
time  ;  they'll  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  it  would 
be  more  to  them  than  all  the  world.  But 
many  of  them  are  careless,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  a  profession,  and  that  will  do 
nothing  further.  My  soul  hath  often  mourned 
for  the  youth  of  our  time,  and  I  have  been 
under  great  travail  of  soul  that  they  might- 
come  to. fear  the  Lord ;  but  there  are  many  of 
them,  that  grieve  the  Lord,  and  are  following 
the  pleasures  of  this  world.  Friends,  love 
Truth,  and  it  will  make  you  noble.  Oh  !  that 
the  elders  would  love  Truth  ;  there  are  elders 
that  love  the  Lord,  and  they  are  a  comfort  and 
strength  to  the  youth  that  fear  God,  and  to 
one  another,  they  are  as  joints  and  bands  that 
cannot  easily  be  broken  ;  my  soul  loves  them, 
and  seeing  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  visit 
me  with  weakness,  so  that  I  am  not  likely 
ever  to  see  my  habitation  again,  I  am  thankful 
my  lot  was  cast  in  this  place.  Dear  Friends, 
keep  near  the  Truth,  and  it  will  keep  you  in 
a  trying  time,  for  there  is  a  trying  time  ap- 
proaching, in  which  there  will  be  great  deso- 
lation ;"  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose. 
She  often  spake  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  her 
from  her  very  childhood,  and  enumerating  his 
favours  and  acknowledging  his  care,  said, 
"  He  had  been  a  tender  Father  unto  her,  and 


she  believed  he  would  be  so  to  her's."  Her 
affliction  being  great,  she  besought  the  Lord 
in  an  humble  frame  that  He  would  be  pleased 
either  to  relieve  her,  or  release  her,  or  to  give 
her  patience  that  she  might  not  murmur.  Then 
looking  on  them  about  her,  said,  "  It  is  hard 
work  to  go  out  of  this  troublesome  world." 

Three  days  before  she  died,  she  wrote  to 
her  husband,  wherein  she  signified,  that  she 
weakened  daily,  and  that  the  Lord  by  his 
divine  hand,  had  wrought  a  willingness  in  her 
to  spend  and  be  spent,  for  his  name's  sake, — 
and  that  she  felt  sweet  comfort,  quietness  and 
content,  "  which,"  said  she,  "  outbalancelh  all 
things  else.  My  dear,  I  fervently  desire  the 
Lord  may  be  with  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  a 
resignation.  And  stand  faithful  in  every 
branch  of  thy  testimony  for  the  blessed  Truth  ; 
thou  wilt  have  the  comfort  of  it.  Dear  heart, 
if  I  should  never  see  thy  face  more,  I  desire 
thee  take  care  of  our  tender  babes,  and  bring 
them  up,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  I  have  been  deeply  bowed  on  their 
accounts,  and  am  fully  satisfied  if  they  live, 
the  Lord  will  visit  them  in  their  tender  years; 
and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  dear  Susanna 
may  tread  in  many  respects  in  her  mother's 
steps ;  the  Lord  preserve  her  and  bring  her  to 
choose  him  for  her  portion,  then  it  will  be 
well,  and  she  may  be  serviceable,  when  my 
head  is  laid  in  the  silent  grave.  My  dear 
little  boy;  if  he  grows  up,  it  will  be  hard  for 
him  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  yet  I  secretly  hope 
he  will  in  time  be  made  to  bow,  which  is  some 
satisfaction  to  my  mind.  I  must  commit  them 
to  the  tender  care  and  protection  of  Him 
that  gave  me  them  ;"  with  more  not  extracted, 
which  she  concludes,  in  entire  love,  his  affeC' 
tionate  wife,  &c. 

The  day  she  departed,  sitting  in  a  chair, 
the  pangs  of  death  being  upon  her,  she  desired 
to  lie  down,  which  she  did,  and  waited  for  her 
change,  and  R.  H.  being  there,  was  concerned 
in  supplication  for  her.  When  he  had  done, 
she  said,  "There  is  a  divine  Hand  has  laid 
some  hold  at  this  lime,"  and  so  went  on  sweet- 
ly, declaring  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  de- 
siring Friends  might  be  faithful,  warning  them 
of  the  judgments  of  God,  that  were  near  to  be 
poured  forth  upon  the  nations,  and  exhorted 
them  to  flee  to  the  Lord  who  would  be  their 
defence  and  strong  tower,  in  the  time  of  dis- 
tress. And  having  spoken  much  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  that  was  ready  to  break  forth,  exhort- 
ed Friends  to  abide  upon  the  Rock.  Then 
she  broke  forth  in  a  sweet  manner,  setting 
forth  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  that 
the  Lord  after  he  had  punished  the  nations, 
would  exalt  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  and  set 
him  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion.  and  all  nations 
should  flow  unto  him,  and  he  should  exalt  the 
sceptre  of  his  righteousness  above  all  sceptres, 
and  his  kingdom  above  all  kingdoms.  Then 
blessing  God  for  his  preservation  and  mercy 
towards  her,  and  for  the  assurance  given  her 
that  it  would  be  well  with  her,  she  said,  "  I 
have  not  sought  a  name  nor  fame  among  men, 
but  have  discharged  myself  faithfully  in  the 
sight  of  God.  I  have  not  desired  to  appear  in 
show  what  I  was  not,  but  to  be  in  substance 
more  than  1  appeared  to  men  ;  and  it  was  nei- 
ther for  honour,  nor  esteem,  that  I  left  my 
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dear  husband  and  tender  bnbes,  but  that  I 
mighi  answer  the  will  of  God,  and  in  a  con- 
cern for  the  promotion  of  Truih,  and  the  hon- 
our of  God."  Desiring  the  Lord  would  bless 
his  people,  in  that  nation,  and  particularly  that 
meeting  and  family  where  she  then  was,  and 
reward  Friends  for  their  love  and  care  towards 
her.  She  continued  her  exhortation  to  them 
to  be  faithful  ;  she  again  declared  of  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  God  ;  and  so  lay  in  a  sweet 
frame  of  spirit,  giving  glory  to  God,  and  mag- 
nifying his  power,  until  her  strength  and 
speech  failed,  and  then,  lying  still,  she  looked 
on  them  there  with  a  pleasant  countenance, 
(as  one  that  had  a  sight  of  the  joys  she  was 
entering  into;)  and  about  the  seventh  hour  in 
the  evening,  dt  paripd  this  life,  the  9th  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1715,  and  was  buried  the  12th 
ol  the  same,  in  Friends'  burying-ground  in 
Lurgnn,  her  corpse  being  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  Friends  and  others,  and  there 
was  a  good  meeting  in  which  the  glory  of 
Truth  was  eminently  manifested  to  the  tender- 
ing of  many  hearts,  which  was  as  a  seal  upon 
the  spirits  of  Friends,  that  it  was  well  with 
her. — Aged  about  38  years  ;  a  minister  18 
years. 

Selected. 

HERE.— HEREAFTER. 

{From  the  Spanish.) 

This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 

Of  peace  above ; 
So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way, 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 

From  realms  oflove. 

Our  cradle  is  the  starting-place, 
In  life  we  run  the  onward  race, 

And  reach  the  goal ; 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 

The  weary  soul. 

Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought,1 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thought 

To  its  high  state. 
Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 
Up  to  that  better  world  on  high, 

For  which  we  wait. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 

The  shapes  we  chase, 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery  ! 
They  vanish,  ere  death  shuts  the  eye, 

And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  6teals  them  from  us, — chances  strange, 
Disastrous  accidents,  and  change, 

Which  come  to  all ; 
Even  in  the  most  exalted  state, 
Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate, 

The  strongest  fall. 

The  cunning  skill,  the  curious  arts, 
The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 

In  life's  first  stage ; 
These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight, 
When  Time  sweeps  wide  his  outward  gate 

To  weary  age. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride, 
With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide, 

How  soon  depart ! 
Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay, 
The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they, 

Of  fickle  heart. 


Even  could  the  hand  of  Avarice  save 
Its  gilded  baubles,  till  the  grave 

Reclaimed  its  prey, 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely  ; 
Life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by, 

And  where  are  they  7 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lusts, 
Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust, — 

They  fade  and  die  ; 
But,  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb, 
They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom, 

Eternally  ! 

Lose  not  sight  of  Christ  in  this  cloudy  and 
dark  day  ;  learn  not  from  the  world  to  serve 
Christ,  but  ask  himself  the  way  ;  the  world  is 
a.  false  copy,  and  a  deceitful  guide  to  follow. 

All  come  not  home  at  night  who  suppose 
they  have  set  their  faces  heavenward;  it  is  a 
woeful  thing  to'  die,  and  miss  heaven  ;  how 
many  a  mere  professor's  candle  is  blown  out, 
and  never  lighted  again  !  Many,  now,  take 
Christ  by  guess ;  therefore,  I  say,  be  sure  you 
lake  Christ  himself;  his  sweet  working  in  the 
soul  will  not  lie,  it  will  soon  tell  whether  it  be 
Christ  indeed  whom  you  have  met  with. 

The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  when  all 
men  shall  appear  as  they  are;  there  shall  be 
no  borrowed  colours  in  that  day  ;  men  borrow 
the  lustre  of  Christianity,  but  how  many  coun- 
terfeit masks  will  be  burned  in  the  day  of 
God. — Rutherford's  Letters. 

"All  Friends  everywhere,  do  not  delight  in 
apparel,  do  not  delight  in  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator.  Trust  not  in  uncertain 
riches  whicli  fade  and  pass  away  ;  but  trust  in 
the  living  God,  and  love  the  riches  that  endure 
and  lade  not  away.  Delight  not  in  the  world 
that  ends,  but  in  the  world  that  hath  no  end  ; 
that  then  ye  may  all  come  to  have  an  assur- 
ance of  the  endless  life." — George  Fox. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  SPIDER'S  WEB. 

Reader,  when  thou  hast  gazed  upon  the 
beautiful  webs  of  the  geometric  spider  that 
glitter  so  abundantly  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
roadside  on  a  dewy  morning,  or  when  thou 
hast,  with  unsparing  hand,  swept  from  the 
wall  of  thy  dwelling  the  Jess  pleasing  net  of 
the  house  spider,  hast  thou  ever  considered 
how  important  a  part  the  delicate  thread  of 
this  despised  web-spinner  plays  in  the  affairs 
of  men?  If  thou  hast  not,  follow  me  awhile, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  part  of  the  wonders  it  has 
contributed  to  accomplish. 

It  is  then  in  some  sense  the  astronomer'' s 
measuring  line,  by  which  he  has  taken  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  and 
has  approximated  to  that  of  a  few  of  those 
remoter  luminaries,  the  fi.\ed  stars.  By  it  he 
has  ascertained  that  these  latter,  though  called 
"Jixed,"  and  until  lately  supposed  to  be  abso- 
lutely permanent  in  space,  are  in  reality  per- 
petually moving  with  great  velocity,  and  in 
orbits  of  inconceivable  magnitude.  By  means 
of  it  he  has  tracked  the  comet  in  its  erratic 
course,  and  has  learned  the  diameters  of  the 
numerous  orbs  that  compose  the  solar  system. 
He  has  even  weighed  these  distant  and  pon- 


derous bodies,  suspending  them,  as  it  were,  to 
his  balances  by  the  slender  and  almost  invis- 
ible thread  spun  by  a  weak  and  insignificani 
spider.  And  to  the  delicacy  of  these  wonder- 
ful balances  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  thai 
grand  discovery,  the  detection  of  ihe  existence 
of  the  planet  Neptune,  and  the  determination 
approximately  of  its  position,  before  a  ray  ol 
its  feeble  light  had  been  caught  by  the  search- 
ing glass  ol  the  observer. 

But  how — some  of  my  readers  will  by  this 
time  exclaim — how  can  the  spider's  thread 
have,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  these  won. 
derful  results?  The  answer  is  that  all  thest 
results  are  due  to  the  remarkable  accurac% 
that  has  been  obtained  in  astronomical  obser 
vations;  and  that  in  order  to  make  accurate 
observations  the  astronomer  must  have  deli 
cate  instruments,  one  essential  feature  o 
which  is  some  means  of  determining  exacth 
the  instant  when  a  heavenly  body  crosses  th< 
central  line,  or  axis  as  it  is  called,  of  the  tele 
scope.  For  this  purpose  a  line  of  some  kind 
or,  more  correctly,  a  system  of  lines,  must  b( 
stretched  across  the  tube,  in  or  near  the  focu: 
of  the  eye  glass,  marking  precisely  the  axis  o 
the  instrument.  A  fine  thread  of  silk  or  linen 
or  even  the  finest  human  hair,  or  the  mos 
delicate  wire,  is  too  coarse  and  uneven  for  thi 
purpose  where  great  exactness  is  required.  I 
spider's  thread  is  found  to  answer  perfectly 
Hence  it  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  better  clas 
of  astronomical  instruments ;  and  daily,  ii 
various  parts  of  the  world,  astronomers  ar 
watching  the  passage  of  the  sun,  the  moon 
the  planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  behind  the  fin 
spider  lines  that  stretch  across  the  tubes  c 
their  telescopes. 

The  results  already  mentioned  as  attributa 
ble  in  part  to  the  fineness  and  regularity  of  th 
spider's  thread — a  thread  which,  slender  as 
is,  is  composed  of  some  hundreds,  nay,  accorc 
ing  to  Reaumur  of  some  thousands  of  fibres- 
are  of  themselves  sufficiently  remarkable.  Bi 
when  we  consider  Iheir  relation  to  nautice 
astronomy,  that  the  lunar  and  other  tabl« 
used  by  the  navigator  in  determining  his  pos 
tion  at  sea,  owe  their  accuracy  in  part  to  th 
nicety  of  astronomical  observations,  and  henc 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  spider's  thread,  the  in 
portance  of  this  singular  product  of  animate 
nature  rises  still  higher  in  our  estimation, 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  that  th 
"oak  leviathans"  of  the  ocean  are  in  sorr 
sense  guided  in  their  course,  and  drawn  asi( 
from  sunken  rocks  and  the  lurking  dangers  i 
the  deep  by  the  light  and  slender  cord  so  cut 
ously  elaborated  by  the  spinning  apparatus  i 
the  spider. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  accuracy  wil 
which  the  position  of  a  vessel  at  sea  may  I 
obtained  from  astronomical  observation,  I  w 
introduce,  although  it  may  appear  to  be  som 
what  of  a  digression  from  our  subject,  an  ai 
ecdote  from  J.  F.  W.  Herschel's  "  Discouri 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  wil 
some  of  the  author's  accompany  ing  remark 
Speaking  of  the  practical  verifications  of  astr 
nomical  predictions,  he  says:  "Eclipse 
comets,  and  the  like,  afford  but  rare  and  trai 
sienl  displays  of  the  powers  of  calculation,  an 
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the  certainty  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
grounded.    A  page  of  '  lunar  distances'  from 
he  Nautical  Almanac  is  worth  all  the  eclipses 
hat  have  ever  happened  lor  inspiring  this 
lecessary  confidence  in  the  conclusions  of 
science.    That  a  man,  by  merely  measuring 
he  moon's  apparent  distance  from  a  star  with  a 
iute  pottable  instrument  held  m  his  hand,  and 
ipp  iexj  to  Ins  eye,  even  with  so  unstable  a 
boting  as  the  deck  of  a  ship,  shall  say  posi- 
ively,  within  five  miles,  w  here  he  is,  on  a 
joundless  ocean,  cannot  but  appear,  to  persons 
gnorant  of  physical  astronomy,  an  approach 
o  the  miraculous.    Vet  the  alternatives  of  life 
uid  death,  wealth  and  ruin,  are  daily  and 
lourlv  staked  with  perlecl  confidence  on  these 
narvellous  compulations,  which  might  almost 
MO  to  have  been  devised  on  purpose  to  show 
tow  closely  the  extremes  of  speculative  refine- 
nent  and  practical  utility  can  be  brought  to 
ipproximate.    We  have  before  us  an  anecdote 
•ommunicated  to  us  by  a  naval  officer,*  dis- 
inguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
ttainments,  which  shows  how  impressive  such 
esulls  may  become  in  practice.    He  sailed 
rom  San  Bias,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
nd  after  a  voyage  of  8000  miles,  occupying 
19  days,  arrived  off"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  having, 
n  this  interval,  passed  through  the  Pacific 
)cean,  rounded  Cape  Horn,,  and  crossed  the 
South  Atlantic,  without  making,  any  land,  or 
ven  seeing  a  single  sail,  with  the  exception  of 
n  American  whaler  off  Cape  Horn.  Arrived 
vithin  a  week's  sail  of  Rio,  he  set  seriously 
bout  determining,  by  lunar  observations,  the 
recise  line  of  the  ship's  course,  and  its  silua- 
on  in  it  at  a  determinate  moment,  and,  hav- 
lg  ascertained  this  within  from  five  to  ten 
liles,  ran  the  rest  of  the  way  by  those  more 
sady  and  compendious  methods,  known  to 
avigators,  which  can  be  safely  employed  for 
liort  trips  between  one  known  point  and  an- 
ther, but  which  cannot  be  trusted  in  long 
oyages,  where  the  moon  is  the  only  sure 
uide.    The  rest  of  the  tale  we  are  enabled  by 
is  kindness  to  state  in  his  own  words: — '  We 
eered  towards  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  some  days 
fter  taking  the  lunars  above  described,  and, 
aving  arrived  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
f  the  coast,  1  hove  to  at  four  in  the  moining 
II  the  day  should  break,  and  then  bore  up  ; 
:r,  although  it  was  very  hazy,  we  could  see 
;fore  us  a  couple  of  miles  or  so.  About 
ght  o'clock,  it  became  so  foggy  that  I  did 
at  like  to  stand  in  farther,  and  was  just  bring- 
g  the  ship  to  the  wind  again  before  sending 
;e  people  to  breakfast,  when   it  suddenly 
eared  off,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
e  great  Sugar  Loaf  Rock,  which  stands  on 
le  side  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  so  nearly 
ght  ahead  that  we  had  not  to  alter  our  course 
>ove  a  point  in  order  to  hit  the  entrance  of 
io.    This  was  the  first  land  we  had  seen  for 
ree  months,  after  crossing  so  many  seas, 
id  being  set  backwards  and  forwards  by  in- 
lmerable  currents   and   foul   winds.'  The 
feet  on  all  on  board  might  well  be  conceived 
have  been  electric  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  re- 
ark  how  essentially  the  authority  of  a  com- 
anding  officer  over  his  crew  may  be  strength" 

*  Captain  §asil  Hall,  R.  N. 


ened  by  the  occurrence  of  such  incidents, 
indicative  of  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  con- 
sequent power  beyond  their  reach." 

Another  anecdote  illustrating  the  same  thing 
I  remember  to  have  met  with  somewhere,  but 
not  being  able  to  find  it,  I  cannot  give  the  au- 
thority or  the  minor  details.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  certain  vessel  was  a  mathemati- 
cian, who  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  occa- 
sionally amused  himself  by  making  observa- 
tions ftom  which  to  obtain  the  ship's  place  on 
the  ocean.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  after 
thus  obtaining  the  vessel's  position,  he  found 
upon  examining  the  chart,  that  the  course  they 
were  pursuing  would  very  soon  bring  them 
upon  some  dangerous  rocks.  He  immediately 
informed  the  captain  ;  but  he  found  him  unwill- 
ing to  admit  that  they  could  be  in  the  position 
indicated.  The  mathematician  returned  to  the 
cabin,  went  over  his  calculations,  and,  finding 
them  correct,  he  applied  again  to  the  ca'ptain, 
who  still  persisted  that  the  calculations  of  the 
mathematician  were  wrong.  The  latter,  con- 
fident of  the  correctness  of  his  results,  reso- 
lutely demanded  that  the  course  of  the  vessel 
sHbuld  be  changed,  and  at  length,  by  resoiting 
to  threats,  induced  the  captain  to  yield.  The 
vessel  was  turned  aside,  and  soon  after  they 
passed  in  sight  of  the  danger  they  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped. 

But  to  return  to  the  spider's  web,  I  will  add 
one  more  illustration  to  show  what  it  is  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing.  Those  who  attended 
the  lecture  of  Prof.  Mitchell  delivered  in  this 
city  on  the  10th  instant,  will  at  once  know 
upon  allusion,  in  this  connection,  to  that  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  discourse,  what  this  illus- 
tration is.  Professor  M.  after  stating  that  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  determining  the 
parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  from  it  their 
distance,  is  the  difficulty  of  noting  the  precise 
time  when  a  star  crosses  the  meridian,  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  usual  method — that  of 
counting  the  beats  of  the  clock  during  the  time 
of  the  observation,  by  which  means  the  most 
practised  observer  cannot  obtain  the  time 
nearer  than  within  two-tenths  of  a  second. 
The  lecturer  then  explained  to  his  audience 
how,  by  an  invention  of  his  own,  he  is  able  to 
divide  a  second  into  a  thousand  appreciable 
parts.  To  do  this  he  converts  time  into  space, 
seconds  into  inches,  by  causing  the  beats  of 
the  clock  to  be  recorded  (by  means  of  a  little 
magnetic  telegraph)  on  a  revolving  disk,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  marks  thus  made 
represents  a  second.  Now  the  instant  a  star 
crosses  one  of  the  spider  lines  in  the  telescope, 
the  observer  touches  the  telescope  key  with  his 
finger,  and  thus  causes  a  mark  to  be  made  on 
the  same  revolving  disk.  The  position  of  this 
mark  among  those  made  by  the  beat  of  the 
clock,  gives  the  time  of  the  observation,  and 
as  its  distance  from  the  preceding  second's 
mark  can  be  very  accurately  measured,  the 
time  is  obtained  vviih  corresponding  accuracy. 
Now,  the  great  difficulty  in  this  arrangement 
was  to  bieak  and  connect  the  galvanic  circuit, 
at  every  giving  of  the  pendulum,  by  an  appa- 
ratus so  delicate  as  not  lo  interfere  with  the 
regularity  of  the  clock's  motions. 

A  very  delicate  wire  lever  was  constructed, 
which  by  being  made  to  vibrate,  alternately 


broke  and  completed  the  circuit.  How  to 
connect  this  with  the  clock  without  interfering 
with  its  rate  of  motion,  was  the  next  question. 
A  very  fine  human  hair  was  tried  ;  but,  as  the 
Professor  told  us,  it  was  "  loo  rough,  too 
coarse,  too  cable-like"  to  answer  the  purpose. 
A  fibre  of  silk  was  next  tried  with  no  better 
success.  At  length  a  spider's  thread  was 
selected,  and  it  worked  to  entire  satisfaction. 
For  twenty  months  that  slender  line  has  been 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  Cincinnati  Observa- 
tory, measuring  off  second  after  second  on  the 
revolving  disk,  and  in  this  way  exhibiting 
accurately  the  time  of  a  multitude  of  astrono- 
mical observations,  thus  connecting,  as  it  were, 
as  the  distinguished  lecturer  remarked,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth. 

Reader,  when  next  thou  brushes!  the  cob- 
web from  the  wall,  or  thine  eyes  light  upon  the 
circular  webs  glittering  with  pearly  dew-drops 
on  the  hedge-row  and  the  grass  by  the  way- 
side, remember  what  the  spider's  thread  has 
accomplished. 

LLN. 

All  affectation  and  display  proceed  from  the 
supposition  of  possessing  something  better  than 
our  neighbours. 


"There  is  scarcely  a  more  glorious  object 
in  creation,  than  a  human  being  replete  with 
benevolence,  meditating  in  what  manner  he 
might  render  himself  most  acceptable  to  his 
Creator,  by  walking  humbly  before  Him,  and 
by  doing  most  good  to  his  fellow  creatures." 


For  "The  Friend." 

More  About  the  Seventeen  Year  locust. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  in 
the  two  last  numbers  of  "  The  Friend,"  the 
observations  of  a  number  of  individuals  in  re- 
lation to  those  interesting  and  wonderful  little 
insects  the  (so  called)  Seventeen  Year  Locust ; 
and  while  I  fully  agree  with  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at,  there  are  others  which  do  not 
conespond  with  my  observations,  and  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  state  wherein  we  differ, 
in  regard  to  their  mysterious  pilgrimage  in  the 
earth,  hoping,  if  it  should  be  thought  by  the 
editor  worthy  a  place  in  his  interesting  and 
valuable  paper,  it  may  induce  further  exami- 
nation into  their  mode  of  subsistence  while  in 
that  state.  The  description  given  of  them 
while  in  the  winged  state,  by  M.  H.  Morris, 
accords  fully  with  my  views.  But  her  im- 
pression, corroborated  by  the  learned  Profes- 
sor, and  Doctor,  together  with  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  in  regard  to  their  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  roots  of  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  hatched,  and  preying  upon  its  lender 
vitals  the  whole  17  years,  and  thus  the  sickly 
appearance  of  our  trees  accounted  for,  will,  I 
believe,  by  further  and  more  close  investiga- 
tion, be  found  entirely  incorrect.  And  while 
I  would  encourage  the  practice  of  removing 
the  soil  and  digging  around  the  roots  of  our 
"sickly"  and  apparently  "bug-eaten  trees," 
believing  they  might  thus  be  made  to  assume 
a  much  more  healthy  appearance,  I  would  freo 
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iho  Locust  from  the  charge  of  occasioning  the 
injury,  until  some  further  proof  of  their  guilt 
be  established.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  they 
do  not  subsist  in  the  manner  described.  M. 
H.  Morris  says,  "  should  a  tree  on  which  these 
larvae  have  been  feeding  be  cut  down,  the  in- 
sects perish  for  want  of  food,"  &c.  At  the 
time  of  their  visits  to  us  in  1817  and  '34,  I 
frequently  witnessed  their  coming  up  in  great 
numbers  from  various  situations,  where  trees 
on  which  the  eggs  had  been  deposited  had  been 
removed  soon  after  the  time  of  their  entering 
the  earth,  leaving  no  nutriment  of  this  kind 
for  their  subsistence,  and  yet  they  came  up, 
literally  covering  the  weeds  and  grass  in  the 
vicinity,  and  looking  as  fat  and  well  favoured 
as  their  more  fortunate  companions.  As  this  is 
a  very  interesting  period  of  their  existence,  and 
of  which  but  little  is  certainly  known,  I  hope 
our  scientific  friends  will  turn  their  attention 
more  particularly  to  it.  My  opinion  is,  that 
they  subsist  entirely  upon  the  earth,  and  dp 
not  disturb  either  trees  or  vegetation  ;  but  pass 
immediately  after  hatching  into  the  earth,  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  entirely  secure  them  from 
the  action  of  the  frost ;  but  to  what  depth  they 
go,  is,  I  think,  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  We 
frequently  find  them  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
depth,  and  I  have  heard  of  their  being  dug  out 
of  the  bottoms  of  deep  wells,  but  I  did  not  wit- 
ness this,  but  once  saw  one  taken  out  of  a 
stone  quarry  at  a  considerable  distance  below 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  I  think  P.  in  his  com- 
munication, is  under  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
ihe  twigs  in  which  the  egg  are  deposited,  break- 
ing off  at  the  time  of  their  hatching.  This  may 
sometimes  happen  ;  but  in  fruit  trees,  I  think, 
seldom ;  and  unless  the  trees  are  young,  the 
slinging  does  but  little  injury.  And  as  regards 
the  wings  being  only  shaken  out  after  leaving 
the  shell,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  upon  close 
observation,  that  they  grow,  and  so  rapidly, 
as  to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye.  And  I 
would  particularly  call  upon  my  young  friends 
to  examine  this  curious  process  the  coming 
summer,  as  they  will  find  it  both  interesting 
and  amusing. 

If  we  could  induce  our  horses  to  "  devour 
them  with  avidity,"  the  present  season  might 
be  looked  to  as  a  favourable  one  for  the  far- 
mer, as  their  feed  is  an  important  item  ;  but  I 
think  we  should  have  to  reduce  them  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  starvation  before  they  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  become  carnivorous. 

An  Observer  of  Nature. 
Bucks  Co.,  Third  mo.  17th,  1851. 


"When  thy  neighbour  has  taken  displea- 
sure at  thy  conduct,  or  when  he  has  offended 
thee,  thou  oughtest  to  seek  him  with  meek- 
ness, with  an  heart  filled  with  compassion  and 
of  love  to  God.  And  if  it  should  be  thy  duty 
to  lay  his  failings  before  him,  be  very  careful 
not  to  make  five  wounds  in  endeavouring  to 
cure  one." 


In  the  affairs  of  life,  activity  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  dignity,  and  practical  energy  and 
despatch  to  premeditated  composure  and  re- 
serve. 


EDWARD  ALEXANDER. 

A  Testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Limerick,  [Ireland,]  concerning  Edward 
A  lexander. 

Under  the  feeling  that  "  the  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed,"  we  believe  it  right  to  preserve 
a  memorial  of  this  our  beloved  Friend,  not 
with  any  view  to  extol  the  creature,  but  rather 
to  direct  to  the  Power  which  was  graciously 
pleased  to  carry  on  the  work  of  preparation, 
until,  in  his  own  time,  he  called  him  forth  to 
appear  amongst  us  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. And  we  desire  that  he,  being  dead,  may 
continue  to  speak,  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
deep  instruction  conveyed  through  him  as  an 
instrument,  as  well  as  by  his  bright  example 
of  dedication  and  obedience,  that  so  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  may  yet  appear,  to  the  praise  of 
the  Great  Husbandman. 

He  was  born  in  this  city  on  the  5th  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1788,  and  was  the  eldest  son 
of  our  esteemed  Friends  Samuel  and  Deborah 
Alexander,  of  whose  religious  care  over  their 
offspring  the  subject  of  this  testimony  has  left 
on  record,  that  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
religiously  concerned  to  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  ;  also  in  the  diligent  attendance  of  our 
religious  meetings  ;  that  he  remembered  his 
father's  wholesome  instructions  when  very 
young  ;  and  to  such  care,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  did  our  beloved,  departed  Friend,  at- 
tribute his  being  preserved  in  his  youth  from 
falling  into  great  evils,  and  that  he  was  at  a 
very  early  age  led  to  seek  acquaintance  with 
his  God.  And  in  reference  to  this  period  of 
his  life,  when  perhaps  not  more  than  seven 
years  old,  he  adds,  "  Being  in  a  lonesome 
place,  I  suddenly  felt  a  solemn  calm  and  quiet 
come  over  my  mind,  under  which  influence  I 
felt  deeply  humbled,  and  beheld  myself  a  poor 
miserable  sinner;  and  so  much  was  my  spirit 
contrited  before  the  Lord,  that  I  prostrated 
myself  on  the  ground  in  much  brokenness, 
and  was,  I  think,  made  to  feel  so  much  of  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  as  made  me  long  to 
love,  follow,  and  obey  him." 

Having  now  adverted  to  the  early  period  of 
his  life,  little  presents  for  notice  in  the  subse- 
quent years  thereof,  further  than  that  being  at 
the  usual  age  placed  at  the  business  conducted 
by  his  father,  he  still  continued  to  experience 
the  same  parental  instruction  and  pious  care 
with  which  his  younger  years  were  favoured. 

As  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  manifested  a 
disposition  social,  kind  and  benevolent ;  feeling 
acutely  for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures in  poverty  and  distress,  and  assisting  in 
various  ways  to  administer  to  their  necessities. 
Though  nothing  decidedly  religious  was  appa- 
rent in  his  character  at  this  period,  yet  it  is 
known  to  those  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  that,  in  condescending  goodness 
and  mercy,  that  Power  which  tendered  his 
youthful  heart,  still  followed  him  as  the  Re- 
prover for  sin,"  in  those  follies  to  which  youth 
are  too  prone,  and  from  which  he  was  not 
wholly  free. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1817  he  was 
married  to  Jenepher  "daughter  of  the  late  Reu- 


ben and  Jenepher  Fisher,  of  Youghall.  1 
the  time  of  this  event  it  doth  not  appear  th 
the  work  of  Grace  in  his  heart  had  made  muc 
progress ;  but  to  use  his  own  words,  not  lor 
after,  his  mind  began  to  be  visited  with  strongi 
convictions  of  the  dangerous  situation  in  whic 
he  was  placed  as  regarded  his  eternal  wel 
being.  Those  convictions  wrought  powerfull 
upon  him,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  then  gii 
up  or  yield  obedience  to  that  grace  whic 
bringeth  salvation.  It  was  however,  still  tl 
good  pleasure  of  Him  who  "  sleepeth  not  I 
day,  nor  slumbereth  by  night,"  to  watch  ov 
our  dear  departed  brother  for  good  ;  and 
press  conviction  repeatedly  upon  his  min 
until  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  surrend< 
those  things  which  his  heavenly  Father's  coi 
troversy  was  with.  Submission  thus  wrough 
his  desires  began  to  grow  strong  after  substai 
tial  good  ;  and  in  a  memorandum  of  his  ow 
commemorating  this  period,  he  writes,  "I  b 
gan  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousnes 
and  this  drew  me  to  practice  retirement,  ar 
to  feel  for  ability  to  pray  to  my  heavenly  Fi 
ther,  against  whom  I  knew  I  had  sinned 
In  these  exercises  he  had  much  to  conter 
with,  in  the  assaults  of  the  unwearied  adve 
sary,  who  endeavoured  in  many  ways  to  mi 
the  Divine  work  now  going  on  in  him.  Y< 
was  preservation'  graciously  vouchsafed,  ar 
after  enduring  many  conflicts,  deep  proving 
and  humiliations,  he  was  enabled  to  corr 
forth  prepared  for  usefulness  in  that  caui 
which  had  now  become  precious  to  him. 

About  this  period  he  writes,  "As  I  becarr 
measurably  sensible  of  the  Lord's  gracioi 
and  remarkable  dealings  with  me,  1  had 
times  a  belief  that  it  might  be  required  of  rr 
to  testify  of  his  goodness  to  others.    I  ha* 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  not  have  bee 
thought  by  many  of  my  friends,  at  all  prob 
ble  that  this  would  have  been  my  allotment 
the  church;  for  I  did  not  possess  as  enlarge 
a  natural  understanding  as  many  others;  ne 
ther  was  I  favoured  with  what  is  general 
called  a  liberal  education.    And  although 
am  perfectly  aware  that  these  qualificatio 
are  not  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  tf 
ministry,  yet  when  they  are  in  complete  su 
jection  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  they  may 
valued  as  servants  in  their  places  ;  so  that, 
a  retrospect  of  the  past,  that  saying  of  I 
apostle  is  made  good  in  my  experience,  '  G 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
confound  the  wise  ;  and  God  hath  chosen  I 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  I 
things  which  are  mighty.'  " 

The  belief  thus  recorded  by  our  belo\ 
Friend,  that  it  might  be  required  of  him 
testify  to  others  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  v 
evidenced  in  the  Fourth  month,  1829,  wl 
he  was  concerned  to  appear  in  this  line 
duty  in  our  meetings,  which  he  did  acceptab 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  he  was 
knowledged  a  minister. 

He  diligently  occupied  the  gift  with  wh 
he  was  entrusted,  being  thenceforth,  with 
little  intermission,  zealously  engaged  in 
service  of  Truth,  having  visited  all  the  m< 
ings  in  this  nation,  with  one  exception,  and 
with  the  families  of  Friends  in  several  of  the 
He  was  often  engaged  in  holding  public  m< 
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gs,  and  frequently  hold  such  in  places  where 
Hie  of  our  Society  reside.  On  the  appear- 
ice  of  cholera  in  this  city,  he  was  concerned 

address  the  people  in  several  of  the  streets, 
id  held  two  meetings  with  the  inhabitants. 

the  following  year,  he  apprehended  it  to  be 
s  duty  to  publish  a  solemn  warning  to  the 
"ople  of  this  nation,  in  reference  to  that  aw- 
I  visitation,  calling  them  to  repentance ; 
hich,  being  united  with  by  his  Monthly  and 
uarterly  Meetings,  was  in  accordance  with 
s  concern,  posted  up  in  most  cities  and  towns 
rou^houl  this  kingdom.  In  the  year  1835, 
I  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London, 
so  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and 
iddlesex  ;  visited  several  of  the  particular 
eetings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  North 
'ales;  and  sat  with  the  families  of  Friends  of 
evooshire  House  Monthly  Meeting,  some  of 
e  families  in  Chelmsford  and  those  at  Edin- 
irgh. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  being  liberated 
r  further  service  in  this  land,  he  visited  some 
"the  meetings  in  Leinster  province,  and  the 
eeting  of  Cork,  whence  he  returned  home 
e  latter  end  of  Seventh  month.  In  the  re- 
ospect  of  these  services,  he  feelingly  acknow- 
dged  being  favoured  with  the  reward  of 
The  following  First-day  he  was  en 


;ace. 

iged  in  our   forenoon   meeting  in  a  verv 
markable  and  weighty  manner;  and  in  a 
w  days  after  he  was  seized  with  severe  ill- 
:ss.    In  the  course  of  the  disorder,  which 
as  attended  with  much  suffering  of  body,  he 
is  frequently  depressed  in  mind  ;  but  even 
those  seasons  his  remarks  were  often  deeply 
structive,  and  he  was  at  times  engaged  to 
inister  to  those  who  visited  him.    He  fre- 
ently  spoke  of  the  deep  exercise  he  felt  on 
count  of  others; — of  being  baptized  for  the 
ad  :  "  Why  are  we  baptized  for  the  dead  if 
dead  rise  not?    I  often  think,  'if  the 
hteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the 
godly  and  the  sinner  appear?'"  and  he 
elt  on  the  necessity  of  even  "  the  spirits 
the  just"  being  "made  perfect."  "Only 
nk,"  said   he,  "  that   in   this   life  such 
tate  of  perfection  can  be  attained,  that  it 
ht  be  said,  '  that  man  is  perfect  having  no 
II  of  his  own;'  though  I  am  far  from  such 
attainment,  having  nothing  whatever  to 
>ry  in  but  infirmity 

illness,  on  a  hope  of  his  recovery  being 
oressed,  he  replied,  "  If  it  be  the  Master's 
I  have  now  no  will  but  His.  If  he  is 
ased  to  restore  me,  I  am  ready  to  follow 
erever  he  may  lead,  even  from  pole  to  pole  ; 

am  willing  to  suffer  whatever  he  sees 
et  to  appoint.    The  feeling  of  desertion  and 
nt  of  evidence  in  the  early  part  of  my  ill- 
felt  hard  to  bear ;  but  I  now  see  that  it 
necessary  to  purify  my  spirit.    All  my 
appeared  before  my  mind  during  that 
It  is  wonderful  how  things  are  brought 
remembrance  on  a  sick  bed.    I  have  not 
any  clear  view  of  the  termination,  nor  do 
ish  to  know,  feeling  equally  resigned  as  to 
or  death.    I  have  been  enabled  to  give  up 
family  and  friends  ;  and  I  believe,  if  it 
lsed  my  heavenly  Father  to  raise  me  again 
t  I  shall  be  willing  to  leave  all  to  follow 
n.    I  have  had  an  awful  view  of  the  state 


of  those  who  are  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  without 
the  supporting  anchor  to  lean  upon.  It  is 
truly  an  awful  state.  This  view,  [  believe, 
was  not  given  on  my  own  account." 

During  his  illness  he  was  often  engaged  in 
supplication  for  his  family,  and  the  Society 
generally.  The  day  preceding  his  decease  he 
appeared  to  suffer  considerably  from  difficulty 
in  breathing ;  yet  no  murmur  escaped  him. 
Being  in  much  pain  he  supplicated  :  "  O  glo- 
rious Lord  God  Almighty  !  look  down  upon  a 
poor  worm,  thy  poor  unprofitable  servant!" 
He  then  said,  "  Why  are  thy  chariot  wheels 
so  long  coming?  Why  tarry  thy  chariot 
wheels  ?"  Being  very  much  tried  with  oppres- 
sion, he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water  ;  on  its  be- 
ing given  to  him,  he  said,  "Blessing  of  bless- 
ings !  what  should  we  do  without  it, — the  pure 
water,  the  water  of  life  !"  It  was  observed 
to  him  that  he  liked  the  light ;  he  replied, 
"  The  light  of  the  everlasting  Gospel."  He 
said  all  his  sufferings  were  in  the  Divine  will. 

Being  in  a  tried  state  of  mind,  some  time 
after,  he  supplicated  nearly  as  follows, — "Oh 
Lord  God  Almighty  !  I  acknowledge  my  sins, 
my  omissions  and  my  commissions,  from  my 
youth  up  to  the  present  day  ;  yet  O  Lord,  be 
pleased  in  thy  mercy  to  look  down  upon  us, 
and  regard  us,  for  we  are  brought  very  low ; 
thou  dost  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men ;  and  be  pleased  O  Lord ! 
whichever  way  it  is,  soon  to  say,  '  it  is 
enough.'"    Soon  after,  something  being  said 
of  wishing  to  relieve  him,  he  replied,  "  In  the 
Master's  time."    Shortly  after  this  period  it 
was  remarked  that  his  pain  subsided.    A  few 
hours  before  his  close,  in  adverting  to  it,  he 
said,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done ;"  and 
after  a  pause  remarked,  "  'Tis  awful  to  con- 
template it,  but  to  me  it  is  fraught  with  holy 
resignation."    Looking  on  those  around  him, 
he  said,  "  See  how  peaceful  I  am,  and  I  hope 
all  your  latter  ends  may  be  like  mine."  To 
his  elder  children,  "  Press  toward  the  mark, 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.    What  a  blessing  it  is  when  our 
sins  go  beforehand  to  judgment.    The  Lord 
is  my  strength  and  my  stay  ;  he  also  is  be- 
come my  salvation  ;  what  more  do  I  want?" 
To  one  of  his  brothers  he  said,  "  1  cannot  per- 
ceive a  shadow  in  the  way  of  my  spirit  being 
At  a  later  period  of  joined  to  saints  and  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten in  heaven."    At  his  desire  several  Friends, 
then  in  the  house,  collected  in  his  room,  and 
although  in  an  exhausted  state  he  was  enabled 
in  a  weighty,  impressive  manner  to  express 
himself  as  follows:  "It  is   said   that  it  is 
through  many  tribulations,  we  enter  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  fiery  trials 
are  permitted  to  purge  away  the  remaining 
dross,  that  whatever  sins,  either  of  omission  or 
commission,  they  might  be  washed  away. 
There  is  no  cause  of  discouragement,  no  sign 


pie.  I  proclaim  it,  not  with  the  fear  of  a  dying 
man,  that  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  or  any  works  of  our 
own,  that  we  are  saved  ;  I  protest  before  you 
all,  that  I  have  no  hope  of  salvation  but  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fa- 
bles, when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  the  pure, 
living,  and  eternal  substance.  '  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.'  'Call  upon  me  in  the 
day  of  trouble  and  I  will  answer  thee.'  This 
is  a  trying  time, — this  is  a  proving  lime, — this 
is  a  sifting  time." 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


The  habit  of  being  always  employed  is  a 
great  safeguard  through  life,  as  well  as  essen- 
tial to  the  culture  of  almost  every  virtue. 


"  Endeavour  to  avoid  every  occasion  of 
strife;  rather  suffer  loss  than  contend.  Main- 
tain thy  peace  with  God,  and  be  careful  not  to 
give  occasion  of  stumbling  to  any.  Have  a 
special  care  over  thy  eyes,  for  it  is  by  them 
thou  art  drawn  into  temptation,  and  exposed 
to  many  hurtful  snares." 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  29,  1851. 


of  the  great  and  terrible  God  in  these  humilia- 
tions ;  all  is  mercy.  He  can  work  by  few  as 
well  as  by  many  ;  the  prevailing  language  of 
my  heart  is,  '  Draw  me  ;  we  will  run  after 
thee.'  The  Lord  has  not  forgotten  his  peo- 
ple ;  he  remembers  them  in  the  time  of  need. 
I  cried  unto  him  from  the  depths;  he  inclined 
unto  me,  and  he  heard  me  fr^rn  his  holy  tern- 


We  place  upon  record  the  following  account 
of  the  sentence  of  George  F.  Alberti  and  J.  F. 
Price,  taken  from  the  Daily  News  of  last  Se- 
cond-day, as  an  object  of  interest  to  all  w  ho 
feel  for  the  oppressions  of  the  coloured  race. 
It  is  to  be  greatly  desired  that  the  sentence  of 
these  culprits  may  prove  a  warning  to  otheis 
engaged  in  the  same  nefarious  business.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  has  called  into  activity 
much  dormant  evil — and  a  fearful  reckoning 
will  one  day  have  to  be  made  by  those  who 
uphold  its  unrighteous  enactments. 

"  Sentence  of  the  Kidnappers,  Alberti  and 
Price. — The  announcement  having  been  made 
in  the  daily  papers  of  Saturday  that  the  kid- 
nappers, Alberti  and  Price,  were  to  be  brought 
up  for  sentence  on  that  day,  a  large  number 
of  citizens  assembled  in  the  court-room  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  to  see  the  prisoners,  and  to 
hear  their  doom  pronounced.  A  few  minutes 
after  10  o'clock  they  were  ushered  into  the 
court-room,  and  placed  in  the  dock,  in  com- 
pany with  three  blacks,  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  William  Slidell,  Edward  Goldsmith, 
concerned  in  the  Richardson  robbery,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  less  notoriety.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  Alberti  and  his  tool,  Price,  were  the 
observed  of  all  observers  ;  but  upon  no  coun- 
tenance of  the  multitude  present  was  there  the 
least  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  reckless 
and  hardened  offenders.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to  judge,  all  appeared  to  feel  grati- 
fied at  the  thought  that  justice  had  at  last  over- 
taken them.  Immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  Court  the  case  was  called  up,  and  the 
prisoners  were  asked  if  they  had  anything  to 
say  in  mitigation   of  punishment.  Alberti 
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THE  FRIEND. 


pointed  to  his  counsel,  Wm,  E.  Lehman,  Jr., 
who  replied  that  he  could  only  ask  the  Court 
to  be  merciful  to  his  client,  who  is  an  old  man, 
and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  live  much 
longer  in  the  natural  course  of  things  than  the 
period  fixed  by  law  as  the  minimum  punish- 
ment for  the  offence.  He  asked  that  Alberti 
might  be  allowed  to  spend  the  close  of  his  life 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The  Court  was 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he 
would  say  nothing  further. 

"The  prisoners  were  then  directed  to  stand 
up,  when  Judge  Parsons  addressed  them  as 
follows  : — 

"'You  George  F.  Alberti  and  J.  Frisby 
Price,  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
kidnapping — an  offence  made  highly  penal 
under  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1849.  If  there 
is  any  crime  in  the  black  catalogue  that  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  second  to  murder,  it  is 
this;  and  while  the  people  of  this  city  and 
State,  and  I  trust,  of  the  country  at  large,  will 
always  respect  the  rights  of  the  South  in  their 
property  in  slaves,  we  are  bound  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  free  coloured  population,  and 
to  protect  them  in  their  freedom.  I  can  ima- 
gine nothing  more  revolting  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  than  to  steal  human  beings  and  sell 
them  into  bondage.  Look  at  the  present  case 
— here  was  a  woman,  who,  whether  a  slave 
or  not,  it  does  riot  matter — though  I  will  say, 
that  she  was  taken  away  without  any  colour 
of  authority,  and  if  you  had  been  upon  trial 
for  that  offence,  I  should  have  felt  bound  under 
the  testimony  to  have  charged  the  jury  to  con- 
vict— who  was  decoyed  from  her  home,  and 
her  jnfant,  born  free,  carried  into  another 
State,  and  there  sold  into  bondage.  It  was  an 
offence  that  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  one  at 
which  humanity  shudders. — As  for  you  Price, 
I  believe  you  were  the  tool  of  Alberti.  He 
used  you  to  accomplish  what  he  could  not 
effect  himself.  You  decoyed  her  from  her 
home,  and  took  her  to  the  house  of  Alberti. 
While  both  of  you  are  in  your  lonely  cells,  I 
would  have  you  reflect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  poor  child  now  groaning  under  the  galling 
chains  of  slavery,  placed  upon  it  by  your 
hands — think  of  the  offence  you  have  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
remember  that  you  will  have  to  appear  before 
a  higher  tribunal  to  answer.  For  the  offence 
of  which  you  have  been  convicted,  George  F. 
Alberti,  the  sentence  is,  that  you  pay  a  fine  of 
$1000,  and  undergo  an  imprisonment  of  ten 
years  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  The  sen- 
tence of  you  J.  Frisby  Price,  is,  that  you  pay 
a  fine  of  $700,  and  undergo  an  imprisonment 
of  eight  years  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.' 

"  At  the  announcement  of  this  sentence 
there  were  murmurs  of  applause  from  the  col- 
oured side  of  the  house,  which  the  officers 
promptly  checked.  Neither  Alberti  nor  Price 
seemed  to  be  moved  at  the  remarks  of  the 
Court,  or  the  extent  of  the  punishment." 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  the  24lh  instant, — all  we  know 
about  it : 

"  Lea  &  Blanchard  are  about  to  issue  the 
'  Life  of  William  Penn,'  by  Hepworth  Dixon. 


It  is,  we  are  informed,  a  work  of  marked  abi- 
lity and  extraordinary  interest.  The  Macau- 
lay  charges  are  taken  up  in  detail,  and  are 
refuted  in  the  most  triumphant  manner. 
Many  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
great  founder,  not  heretofore  published,  are 
given  by  this  new  biographer." 


From  the  South. — Another  Crevasse,  <$fc. 
— Baltimore,  March  25,  10  p.m.  The  mail 
to-night  brought  New  Orleans  papers  up  to 
the  17th. 

One  mile  and  a-half  of  the  levee,  at  Point 
Look-out  Plantation,  has  given  way,  and  no 
effort  is  being  made  to  check  the  rush  of  wa- 
ter. The  whole  of  Madison  Parish  will  be 
flooded. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Col- 
oured Persons,"  will  be  held  on  Fifth-day 
evening,  3id  of  Fourth  month,  at  8  o'clock,  in 
the  third  story  room  of  Friends'  bookstore, 
No.  84  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Secretary. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-School at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth-day,-  the  11th  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  a.m.  The  Committee  on  Instruction, 
meet  at  the  School,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
at  half-past  7  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Third  month  29th,  1851. 


WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  is  wanted  lo  take  charge 
of  Friends'  School,  in  Burlington  county,  N. 
J.    Inquire  of  either  of  the  subscribers. 

Thomas  Dugdale, 
Robert  Thomas. 

Third  month,  1851. 


WANTED. 

An  Assistant  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Ma- 
thematical Department  of  Haverford  School. 

Applications  may  be  made  lo  either  of  the 
undernamed. 

Thomas  Kimber, 
Josiah  Tatum, 

No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 
Alfred  Cope, 

Walnut  street  Wharf. 
Charles  Yarnall, 

No.  39  High  street. 
Philad.,  Second  month,  1851. 


Situation  Wanted. 

A  young  female  Friend  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  teaching,  wishes  a  situation  in 
a  school  in  the  country  ; — would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  going  a  distance  from  the  city. 

Address  W.  R.,  Frankford,  Philad.  Co.,  Pa. 


Whiteland  Boarding -School  for  Gin 

The  time  proposed  for  opening  the  Sun 
Term,  is  the  5th  of  Fifth  month  next,  at  w 
lime  a  few  vacancies  will  occur.  Per 
wishing  to  send  are  desired  to  make  e 
application  to 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co 
Third  month,  1851. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  inst.,  at  her 
dence,  in  New  Hope,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in  the 
year  of  her  age,  Ruth  Ely,  a  member  and  elc 
Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. — " 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  e 
that  man  is  peace."    Few  instances  compara 
occur  in  which  the  language  of  this  text  is  moi 
plicable,  than  in  the  one  which  is  the  subject  o 
notice. — Her  deportment  and  character  bore  th 
dence  of  a  constant  endeavour  to  live  and  to  a 
the  performance  of  all  her  religions  and  social  di 
and  towards  the  close  of  her  valued  life,  the  swee 
and  tranquillity  of  her  disposition,  and  the  pal 
and  resignation  with  which  she  awaited  the 
summons,  manifested  to  all  around  her  that  he 
was  indeed  peace.    To  her,  "  Death  seemed  lo 
no  sting,  the  grave  no  victory." — There  are  still  I 
some  who' well  remember  the  consistent  life  and 
able  religious  services  of  her  father,  Oliver  Paxs 
man  who  stood  as  a  pillar  in  the  church,  an( 
watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  zealous  in  the  su 
of  the  primitive  principles  and  testimonies  of  ou; 
gious  Society. — Our  dear  Friend  bore  a  strikir 
semblance  to  her  father  in  the  strength  of  her  i 
her  clearness  of  judgment  and  discrimination,  a 
the  judiciousness  of  her  treatment  of  those  over  v 
she  was  called  to  exercise  a  care  in  religious  ma 
While  she  wisely  guarded  against  every  thing 
flattery,  she  would  on  proper  occasions,  speak  a 
couraging  word  to  thern  that  were  weary,  ai 
counsel  and  help  to  her  junior  Friends,  who,  she 
loved  the  Truth,  and  were  walking  in  it.  Sor, 
these  can  bear  testimony  to  her  dignified  and 
tive  manner  and  conversation,  in  which  she 
excellent  example,  and  ranked  among  the  " 
able  women"  of  the  Society.    In  our  religious 
ings  she  was  reverent  and  weighty  in  her  spir 
firm  in  maintaining  the  excellent  order  and 
government  instituted  among  us. — During  the 
of  the  trying  period  of  the  Separation  of  1 827, 
difficulties  which  followed,  our  beloved  Friend 
large  share  of  the  labour  and  burthen  of  the  d 
the  many  afflictive  scenes  incident  to  that  peril 
did  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  her 
the  support  of  the  principles  and  discipline  of 
ciety.    Nor  has  she  been  less  concerned  for  th 
ful  upholding  of  those  principles  and  doctrine 
their  integrity  in  later  lime. — Satisfied  with 
gion  which  she  confidently  believed  had  cond 
many  of  her  worthy  forefathers  to  a  land  of 
rest  and  peace,  and  which  she  felt  to  be  suffic 
herself,  and  for  all  who  would  faithfully  walk 
same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing,  she  neil 
sired  nor  sought  after  any  new  way. — Her 
be  sensibly  felt  by  the  meeting  of  which  sh 
useful  and  devoted  member,  and  by  the  So 
large,  for  she  was  truly  a  mother  in  our  Isra 
the  sick  and  the  poor  of  her  own  neighbourly 
wherever  her  lot  was  cast,  she  was  u  prompt 
cient  friend.  Her  benevolence  was  only  circun 
by  her  means,  and  she  was  remarkably  judi 
the  manner  and  in  the  objects  of  her  charitj 
large  number  of  connections  and  an  extensi 
of  acquaintance  her  loss  is  great.    But  we 
mourn  as  those  without  hope,  believing  our  lo: 
eternal  gain.    May  we  one  and  all  cherish 
membrance  of  her  excellent  example  and 
and  by  submission  to  the  grace  and  cross 
Jesus  which  made  her  what  she  was,  folio 
she  followed  her  Lord  and  Saviour. 


he 
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EDWARD  ALEXANDER. 
A   Testimony  of  the   Monthly  Meeting  of 
Limerick,  [Ireland,']  concerning  Edward 
Alexander. 

(Concluded  from  page  223.) 

To  liis  wife  he  said,  "Leave  thy  fatherless 
children,  and  I  will  preserve  them  alive;  and 
et  thy  widows  trust  in  me."  He  mentioned 
jne  great  temptation  which  was  presented  to 
bitn  in  early  life  ;  remarking  that  others,  then 
iresent,  might  be  similarly  tried  : — "  The  liar 
:ame  to  me  and  tried  to  persuade  me  J  could 
never  enter  in  at  the  si  rait  gate,  nor  gain  the 
jlace  in  the  mansion  which  my  heavenly  Fa- 
:her  intended  for  me;  but  I  was  enabled  to 
tray  to  Him  to  assist  me,  which  he  did,  and 
jave  me  the  assurance  that  1  should." 

As  his  close  drew  nigh,  he  was  evidently 
engaged  in  deep  mental  supplication,  conclud- 
ing vocally  as  follows,  "That  thy  own  works 
=ilone  may  praise  thee,  for  they  alone  can 
praise  thee  ;  and  (hat  thy  glory  may  appear, 
"or  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power  and 
he  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  The 
roregoing  solemn  communication,  particularly 
he  concluding  words,  were  delivered  in  a  re- 
markably strong,  clear  voice,  and  attended 

ith  much  power ;  at  the  conclusion,  he 
asked  to  be  laid  down,  and  as  if  he  had  no- 
hing  more  to  do,  scarcely  moved  afterwards  ; 
out  continued  to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter, 
intil  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  6th 
jf  Tenth  month,  when,  without  the  slightest 
struggle,  he  passed  away,  and  we  doubt  not, 
his  purified  spirit  entered  into  its  everlasting 
rest. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends  buri- 
|. ground  at  Limerick,  on  the  9lh  day  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1636.    He  was  in  the  49ih 
vear  of  his  age,  having  been  a  minister  about 
live  years. 

Thus  it  has  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  lo  remove,  from  works  to  rewards,  our 
jeloved  Friend,  of  whom  during  his  brief  pe- 
riod, it  may  be  said,  he  was  a  faithful  and 


diligent  labourer  in  his  Lord's  vineyard.  Be- 
ing careful  to  wait  for  fresh  anointing  for  every 
service,  his  ministry  was  attended  with  a 
power  that  cannot  easily  be  set  forth  ;  and  by 
endeavouring  lo  maintain  the  watch,  he  was 
enabled  to  stand  clothed  with  humility  and 
meekness,  as  a  firm  pillar  in  support  of  on>- 
various  testimonies,  and  was  favoured  with 
preservation  to  the  end. 

For  the  youth  of  our  Society  he  was  deeply 
solicitous,  and  often  discouraged  at  so  little 
appearance  of  fruit,  after  so  much  labour 
amongst  them.  Great  was  his  desire  to  see 
them  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  living  in  the  fear  of  their  Creator, 
obeying  his  commands,  walking  humbly  be- 
fore him,  and  not  following  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  a  vain  and  delusive  world.  He 
was  very  anxious  that  they  should  read  the 
writings  of  our  early  Friends,  which  he  valued 
next  lo  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  expressed 
much  satisfaction  that  some  of  those  works 
which  were  out  of  print  had  been  lately  repub- 
lished. 

He  frequently  held  meetings  in  this  city  for 
those  of  other  professions,  and  often,  on  these 
as  well  as  on  other  public  occasions  which 
presented,  was  powerfully  engaged  in  advoca- 
ting the  cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness. 

He  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  all  our 
meetings,  and  his  solid,  weighty  frame  of 
spirit  therein  was  instructive  even  when  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Wherever  his  lot  was 
cast,  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  shared  his  sym- 
pathy ;  he  often  addressed  the  language  of  en- 
couragement to  the  mourners  in  Zion,  yet  was 
concerned  to  warn  the  careless  professors,  and 
those  who  felt  conviction,  but  refused  lo  listen 
to  the  reproofs  of  Instruction,  dwelling  on  the 
awful  state  of  those  whose  sins  do  not  go  be- 
forehand to  judgment,  or  who  rest  in  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  ;  often  expressing,  in  testimony, 
that  profession,  without  the  possession  of  the 
Truth,  will  never  do  anything  for  us. 

Great  was  the  exercise  he  felt  on  behalf  of 
his  brethren  and  sisters,  that  they  might  know 
the  Lord  for  themselves,  and  by  a  surrender 
of  those  things  which  are  displeasing  in  his 
sight,  and  a  conformity  to  what  his  law  writ- 
ten in  the  heart  requires,  they  might  experi- 
ence a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness. 

In  considering  the  great  loss  which  the 
church  has  sustained  by  the  removal  of  this 
failhful  watchman,  we  wish  to  remember  how 
continually  he  directed  us  from  himself  as  a 
feeble  instrument  to  the  inward  Teacher  who, 
as  he  was  often  led  to  express,  was  always 
present  and  could  only  qualify  for  usefulness. 
He  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him,  it  being  his  constant  endeavour 


to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man. 

Given  forth  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Limerick,  held  there  the  10th  of  First  month, 
1837,  and  signed  therein  by  a  number  of  men 
and  women  Friends. 

Munste!  'Quarterly  Meeting', 
Held  at  Cork,  16th  of  First  month,  1837. 

The  foregoing  testimony  concerning  our 
late  beloved  Friend,  Edward  Alexander,  has 
been  read  in  this  meeting,  and  is  feelingly 
united  with. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 
Thomas  White  Jacob, 
Eliz.  Wakefield  Strangman, 

Clerks. 


Volcano  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial 
Advertiser  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
volcano  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Salt 
Lake : — 

This  volcano  is  in  a  plain  of  mud,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  It  is  composed  of 
mud,  and  covers  several  acres.  Steam  and 
water  are  escaping  from  some  half  dozen  aper- 
tures. The  mud  is  raised  up  into  cones,  i h< 
highest  not  five  fett  from  the  general  turfac  ■ 
They  are  terminated  by  tubes,  some  hardened 
and  lined  with  crystals  of  sulphur  and  other 
substances. 

One  of  the  cones  throws  steam  and  water 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  air.  It  escapes  rapid- 
ly, and  with  a  sound  resembling  the  escape  of 
steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  small  steam-engine  ; 
and  it  ejects  hot  and  cold  water  at  short  inter- 
vals. One  caldron,  some  four  feet  across, 
boils  up  until  it  overflows,  then  sinks  several 
feet,  and  again  overflows.  Nothing  is  seen 
but  a  mass  of  foam  ;  the  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sal  ammonia. 

There  are  other  caldrons,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  filled  to  within  three  or  four 
feet  with  boiling  mud,  which  is  occasionally 
thrown  out  in  every  direction.  About  a  mile 
farther  off  is  another  collection  of  mud  cones, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  an  island  of  volcanic 
rocks  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet ;  at  the  foot 
of  it  is  salt  in  sheets,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sal  ammonia  ;  that  from  the  lake  is  pure,  and 
is  used  by  the  Califomians.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  volcano  we  saw  several  ledges  Covered 
with  pumice,  and  we  met  wilh  it  in  various 
other  places  on  the  plains. 

I  believe  we  were  the  first  white  men  w  ho 
had  ever  visited  the  place,  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  Indians  to  guide  US 
to  it.  They  have  a  legend  that  when  yon 
approach  it,  it  commences  hallooing,  and,  if 
you  go  nearer,  birds,  resembling  vulluics  or 
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buzzards,  rise  out  of  it,  and,  falling  upon  your 
head,  ate  sure  to  make  you  forfeit  life  for  your 
temerity. 

The  mirage  was  so  great  that  we  could  not 
see  Salt  Lake  distinctly.  The  mud  was  very 
soft,  and  owing  to  the  condition  of  our  horses, 
we  could  not  venture  to  it.  The  salt  in  the 
vicinity  is  found  in  crystallized  layers,  from 
the  thickness  of  half  an  inch  down.  It  is  in 
common  use  among  the  natives. 


He  who  restrains  himself  in  the  use  of 
things  lawful  will  never  encroach  upon  things 
forbidden. 


Moral  D 


My 


JUepra 
Dear 


Selected. 

Column's  letters  clxxx. 

ravity  in  Italy.    Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum. — Vesuvius. 


S. — I  have  thought  many  times, 
on  my  journey,  how  much  you,  with  your 
susceptibility  and  enthusiasm,  would  have  en- 
joyed had  1  had  the  happiness  of  your  society, 
and  how  much  pleasure  there  is  in  store  for 
you.    I  think  I  was  fortunate  to  have  accom- 
plished my  journey  as  I  did  ;  and  I  should  not 
lie  at  all  surprised  if  the  perturbed  political 
condition  of  Italy  should  render  travelling 
there,  for  awhile,  unsafe  and  unpracticable. 
supposed,  at  first,  that  the  disaffected  elements 
were  all  at  Rome,  where  there  seemed  little 
prospect  of  any  decisive  movement ;  but  fur 
ther  observation  satisfies  me  that  the  combus 
tible  matter  is  very  widely  extended  through 
all  the  Italian  governments,  and  that,  if  an 
explosion  occurs,  it  will  be  universal.  The 
indignation  against   Austria,  in  the  Italian 
States  is  intense;  but  if  a  revolution  should 
take  place,  what  is  to  be  the  result?  Some 
persons  think  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
or  democratic  form  of  government.    But  thi 
seems  not  possible ;  the  people  are  not  qualified 
for  it ;  it  would  not  last  a  week.    Besides,  de 
mocracy  and  liberty  appear  to  me  wholly  in 
consistent  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  as  to  changing  that,  it  is  quite  as  hopeless 
a  task  as  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  throw 
down  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
The  people  of  Italy  are,  as  a  mere  traveller 
sees  them,  a  most  degraded,  filthy,  lazy,  im 
provident,  and  unprincipled  population.  In 
Rome,  and  especially  in  Naples,  they  are  dis 
gusting  and  detestable,  without  the  shadow  or 
even  the  pretence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  are 
wholly  incapable  of  a  free  or  republican  gov 
ernment.    If  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu 
laneum  were  as  corrupt  as  Naples  obviously 
is — and  some  monuments  which  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
enormous  grossness  of  manners — the  world 
lost  little  by  their  destruction.    My  visit  to 
these  disinterred  cities  was  full  of  interest. 
Little  of  Herculaneum  has  been  uncovered, 
because  it  was  destroyed   by  a  substance, 
which,  when  cold,  is  like  the  hardest  stone  ; 
but  much  of  Pompeii,  which  was  buried  in  a 
driving  storm  of  ashes  and  cinders,  has  been 
disclosed,  because  the  filling  up  is  compara- 
tively easy  of  removal.    Probably,  however, 
not  a  tenth,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the 


city  has  been  disinterred  ;  the  process  is  still 
going  on  ;  and  they  have  an  interested  object 
the  slow  and  gradual  disinterment,  that 
public  curiosity  may  be  kept  awake,  and  stran- 
gers attracted  to  the  place,  by  a  constant  dis- 
covery of  something  new.  The  furniture 
found  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  of  which  there 
are  vast  collections  in  the  museums  of  Naples 
— I  mean  especially  their  cooking  and  domes- 
tic utensils,  which  were  composed  of  imperish- 
able materials — show  that  those  people  were 
as  far  advanced  as  we  are  in  the  common  arts 
of  life.  Their  multiplied  apartments,  with 
their  enclosed  gardens,  and  piazzas,  and  baths  ; 
their  beautiful  fountains  and  candelabras;  their 
mosaic  pavements,  and  their  painted  walls, 
upon  which,  in  some  cases  the  colours  retain 
all  their  original  vividness  and  freshness  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  jewelry,  the  precious  stones,  the 
gold  ornaments,  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  and 
cameos,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  which 
no  modern  specimens,  that  I  have  seen,  ap- 
proach,— evince  their  extraordinary  luxury. 
Some  of  these  jewels  and  rings  were  found 
upon  the  necks  and  fingers  of  the  skeletons, 
which  were  disclosed  in  a  posture  evidently 
of  extreme  terror ;  and  a  collection  of  money 
was  found  in  the  clenched  grasp  of  one  skele- 
ton— but  he  only  could  have  had  a  momen- 
tary, if  he  had  any  consciousness  of  its  utter 
worthlessness  in  circumstances  like  those — a 
striking  lesson,  however,  for  those  that  came 
after  him.  Some  most  beautiful  statuary  has 
been  found  both  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
which  confirm  that  of  which  we  have  many 
other  monuments  and  examples,  i.  e.,  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  of  the  ancients  in  the 
.  .  .  .  creative  art  of  sculpture.  I  do 
not  think  much  more  will  be  done  in  excava- 
ting Herculaneum.  The  discovery  of  the  city 
was  made  by  sinking  a  well,  when  at  eighty 
feet  they  came  to  the  theatre ;  you  can  easily 
infer  under  what  a  depth  it  lies  buried.  A 
city  now,  likewise,  is  built  over  it," so  that  far- 
ther excavations  cannot  go  on  without  endan- 
gering the  houses  and  palaces  of  the  living. 
Pompeii  was  covered  only  by  about  twenty 
feet  of  ashes,  and  you  walk  upon  a  level  of 
much  of  the  surrounding  country  directly  into 
the  streets. 

Vesuvius,  the  destroying  monster,  is  a  grand 
object,  combining  both  sublimity  and  beauty 
in  a  degree  which  fills  you  with  admiration.  I 
was  very  impatient  to  get  sight  of  it  some  time 
before  I  reached  Naples.  It  is  visible,  at  sea, 
a  great  distance;  but  by  land,  I  was  not  grati- 
fied with  the  sight  of  it,  until  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city.  At  first  the  view  fell  much 
short  of  my  expectations;  it  seemed — for  then 
I  had  a  full  recollection  of  the  mighty  Alps 
upon  my  mind — only  a  considerable  mountain 
of  a  conical  form,  with  a  magnificent  turban 
of  clouds,  in  graceful  folds,  rolled  round  its 
head.  In  the  evening,  however,  every  thing 
was  changed.  My  chamber  window  opened 
directly  upon  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
Vesuvius  was  full  in  front  of  me.  I  sat  upon 
the  balcony  long  after  midnight,  and  got  up 
several  times  every  night,  while  I  stayed  there, 
to  witness  its  sublime  explosions,  which,  at 
short  intervals,  sent  its  showers  of  burning 
stone  and  balls  of  fire  high  up  in  the  air,  and 


ihen  poured  its  rivers  of  fire  down  its  sidei 
The  sight  can  never  be  erased  from  my  min 
while  anything  remains  there,  as  an  image 
power  and  terror,  before  which  human  imp 
tence  must  crouch  in  trembling  silence. 

Yours  truly. 

New  York  Workshops. 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  givi 
a  highly  interesting  list  of  all  the  works  goir 
on  at  the  machine  shops  in  that  city.  Tl 
Novelty  T'Vo?7f.9  employ  about  1200  hands 
they  have  just  completed  the  engines  for  sev 
ral  steamers,  and  have  on  hand  several  co 
tracts  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  ;  about  3( 
life-boats  and  cars  have  been  despatched  fro 
these  works  during  the  past  year.  Archim 
des  Works,  have  under  way  engines  for 
steamboats,  and  several  high-pressure  engin 
for  sugar  mills  in  the  West  Indies,  and  sund; 
other  works.  Birckbeclc's  Works  are  beii 
enlarged  ;  he  is  at  present  engaged  on  sever 
engines,  and  has  just  shipped  to  Switzerla 
the  engine,  machinery,  and  heavy  tools,  f 
the  Capiapo  Railroad  Company.  West  Str( 
Foundry  employs  200  hands,  who  are  engag 
on  4  engines,  and  4  or  5  sets  of  boilers,  tog 
ther  with  a  large  amount  of  heavy  casting 
At  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  they  are  makii 
the  engines  for  7  boats,  and  10  others  are  u 
dergoing  repairs  at  this  establishment.  At 
new  branch  of  the  Warren  Street  Foundr 
70  men  are  employed  in  constructing  2  engin 
and  11  boilers.  The  Fulton  Foundry  ha 
underway  14  large  and  several  small  boile; 
and  2  engines,  and  have  just  completed  6  hi 
pressure  engines. 

Hogg  <fy  Delanister  are  building  2  engine 
and  have  just  shipped  to  Manilla,  engines  f 
2  new  steamers.  Chelsea  Iron  Works  ha 
just  turned  out  a  boiler  of  12,000  lbs.,  for  t 
E.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  are  now  engaged  on  a  lai 
amount  of  work.  Phasnix  Foundry,  4  engir 
are  here  building,  and  the  Baltic  and  oil 
steamers  are  undergoing  repairs  at  this  estt 
lishment. 

The  City  Foundry  are  constructing 
boilers,  some  of  which  weigh  12,000  lbs.,  a 
a  number  of  the  largest  stop-valves  for  Crol 
Water  Pipes  ever  constructed  in  that  ci 
At  the  Allaire  Works  there  is  a  pair  of  j 
mense  engines  for  Howland  and  Aspinwa 
new  steamship  of  2,200  tons,  intended  for 
Pacific  trade.  Also  two  other  large  engii 
are  in  progress,  and  one  smaller  for  the  Chil 
Government. 


Anecdote  of  a  Hawk. 

An  English  work  on  Game  Birds  and  W 
Fowls,  recently  published,  contains  the  folic 
ing  curious  anecdote  : 

A  friend  of  Col.  Conham — the  late  Coloi 
Johnson,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade — was  ordered 
Canada  with  his  battalion,  in  which  he  v 
then  a  captain,  and  being  very  fond  of  falc 
ry,  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  time  a 
expense,  he  took  with  him  two  of  his  favoui 
peregrines,  as  his  companions,  across 
Atlantic. 
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I(  was  his  constant  habit  during  the  voyage, 
a  allow  them  to  fly  every  day,  after  "  feeding 
hem  up,"  that  they  might  not  be  induced  to 
«ke  offaller  a  passing  sea-gull,  or  wander  out 
f  sight  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes  their  ram- 
ies were  very  wide  and  protracted.  At  others 
ley  would  ascend  to  such  a  height  as  to  be 
Imost  lost  to  the  view  of  the  passengers,  who 
x>n  found  them  an  effectual  means  of  relicv- 
lg  the  tedium  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  na- 
irally  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare; 

r.  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  returning 
igularhjf  to  the  ship,  no  uneasiness  was  felt 
uring  their  occasional  absence. 

At  Inst,  one  evening,  after  a  longer  flight 
inn  usual,  one  of  the  falcons  returned  alone, 
'he  other — the  prime  favourite — was  missing, 
'ay  after  day  passed  away,  and,  however 
iuch  he  may  have  continued  to  regret  his 
»SB|  Captain  Johnson  had  at  length  fully  made 
p  his  mind  that  it  was  irretrievable,  and  thai 
e  should  never  see  her  again. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in 
merica,  on  casting  his  eyes  over  a  Halifax 
ewspaper,  he  was  struck  by  a  paragraph  am" 
ouncing  that  the  captain  of  an  American 
:hooner  had  at  that  moment  in  his  possession 

fine  hawk,  which  had  suddenly  made  its  ap- 
sarance  on  board  his  ship  during  his  late 
issage  from  Liverpool.  The  idea  at  once 
:curred  to  Captain  Johnson  that  this  could  be 

0  other  than  his  much-prized  falcon  ;  so  hav- 
ig  obtained  immediate  leave  of  absence,  he 
?t  off  for  Halifax,  a  journey  of  some  days, 
'n  arriving  there  he  lost  no  time  in  waiting 

1  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  announc- 
;g  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  requested 
mt  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  the  bird;  but 
jnathan  had  no  idea  of  relinquishing  his  prize 
>  easily,  and  stoutly  refused  to  admit  of  the 
terview,  '  guessing'  that  it  was  very  easy  for 
l  Englisher  to  lay  claim  to  another  man's 
-operty,  but  '  calculating'  that  it  was  harder 
■r  him  to  get  possession  of  it;  and  concluded 
y  asserting,  in  unqualified  terms,  his  entire 
sbelief  of  the  whole  story. 

Captain  Johnson's  object,  however,  being 
Uher  to  recover  his  falcon  than  to  pick  a 
uarrel  with  the  truculent  Yankee,  he  had  for- 
mately  sufficient  self  command  to  curb  his 
idignation,  and  proposed  that  his  claim  to  the 
wnership  of  the  bird  should  be  at  once  put  to 
ie  test  by  an  experiment,  which  several  Ame- 
cans  who  were  present  admitted  to  be  per- 
ctly  reasonable,  and  in  which  their  country- 
ian  was  at  last  persuaded  to  acquiesce.  It 
as  this.  Captain  Johnson  was  to  be  admit- 
d  to  an  interview  with  the  hawk — who,  by 
ie  way,  had  as  yet  shown  no  partiality  for 
ly  person  since  her  arrival  in  the  New 
/orld  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  rather  re- 
eled all  attempts  at  familiarity — and  if  at 
is  meeting  she  should  not  only  exhibit  such 
lequivocal  signs  of  recognition  and  attach- 
ent  as  should  induce  the  majority  of  the  by- 
anders  to  believe  that  he  really  was  her 
riginal  master,  but  especially  if  she  should 
ay  with  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  then  the 
merican  was  at  once  to  waive  all  claim  to 
3r.  The  trial  was  immediately  made.  The 
ankee  went  up  stairs,  and  shortly  returned 
ith  the  falcon;  but  the  door  was  hardly 


opened  before  she  darted  from  his  fist,  and 
perched  at  once  on  the  shoulder  of  her  beloved 
and  long-lost  protector,  evincing,  by  every 
means  within  her  power,  her  delight  and  aflec- 
I  tion,  rubbing  her  head  against  his  cheek,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  buttons  of  his  coat  and 
champing  them  playfully  between  her  mandi- 
bles, one  after  another.  This  was  enough. 
The  jury  were  unanimous.  A  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  was  pronounced;  even  the  obdugate 
heart  of  the  sea-captain  was  melted,  and  the 
falcon  was  at  once  restored  to  the  arms  of  her 
rightful  owner. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  of  Catharine  Phillips. 

We  comply  with  the  request  to  insert  the 
following  "Extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  C. 
P.,  to  a  member  of  our  Society,  who  had  spent 
much  of  his  time  very  inconsistently  with  his 
profession  of  religion,  and  was  favoured  with 
a  Divine  visitation  when  far  advanced  in  life." 
The  sentiment,  that  after  being  well  disciplined 
by  the  cross,  a  little  more  liberty  is  allowed  in 
the  use  of  some  things,  which  the  mind  had 
been  restrained  from,  should,  we  apprehend,  be 
received  with  caution,  and  as  applying  to  acts 
of  self-denial,  which  were  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Mistakes  have  been  made  by  some 
who  have  thought  themselves  released  from 
restraints  they  once  felt,  and  whose  example 
in  a  more  free  indulgence  in  show  and  crea- 
turely  gratification,  has  had  a  stumbling  effect 
on  others,  as  well  as  produced  much  distress 
to  faithful,  exercised  members,  concerned  to 
support  an  example  consistent  with  our  testi- 
mony to  the  purity  and  simplicity  which  the 
religion  of  Christ  requires,  and  leads  into. 

"  Swansea,  6th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1778. 

"  Esteemed  Friend, — I  have  several  times 
thought  of  writing  thee  since  our  return  from 
Bristol,  but  till  now  have  neglected  it ;  and  as 
I  know  not  but  we  may  pretty  soon  turn  home- 
wards, it  may  appear  the  less  needful  for  me 
to  do  it ;  but  as  my  mind  still  bends  towards 
thee,  in  an  affectionate  concern  for  thy  more 
firm  establishment  in  the  Truth,  1  am  willing 
to  tell  thee  so,  and  earnestly  request  thy  con- 
stant attention  to  its  dictates  ;  that  thereby  thou 
mayest  be  led  out  of  corrupt  self  in  all  its  ap- 
pearances, and  consequently,  into  that  holy 
simplicity  of  mind  and  manners,  which  cha- 
racterizes a  disciple  of  Christ. 

"  I  have  been  much  afraid  lest  thou  should 
settle  down  in  a  partially  converted  state,  and 
after  having  deeply  tasted  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  for  past  sins,  which  indeed  were  flagrant, 
shouldst  content  thyself  with  forsaking  them, 
and  neglect  to  press  after  inward  righteous- 
ness. 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  me  for  being  thus 
plain  with  thee,  and  that  1  shall  explain  my 
meaning  in  some  degree  to  thy  satisfaction, 
when  I  tell  thee,  that  the  observations  I  have 
made  at  thy  aiming  after  grandeur  or  show  in 
thy  appearance  and  furniture,  have  given  me 
pain,  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  mind  not 
truly  or  fully  humbled. 

"  In  the  general,  in  the  infancy  of  religion, 
when  conviction  for  past  offences  has  gone 


deep  enough,  the  mind  is  very  scrupulous  and 
fearful  of  receiving  a  fresh  wound  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  natural  inclination;  and  fre- 
quently is  led  into  so  strait  a  path,  that  when 
it  has  been  well  disciplined  by  the  cross,  a 
little  more  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  use  of  some 
things,  which  in  that  state  it  was  restrained 
from.  This  has  appeared  to  me  as  passing 
under  the  dispensation  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  was  preparatory  to  that  of  Christ,  and 
must  be  experienced  in  our  religious  progress. 
For,  although  the  necessity  of  the  outward 
shadowy  baptism  cease,  we  must  be  plunged 
in  Jordan,  the  river  of  judgment :  and  as  John 
appeared  in  great  austerity  and  mortification, 
having  'a  garment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat 
was  locusts  and  wild  honey ;'  so  renewed 
minds  must  know  that  life  to  be  slain,  which 
delights  itself  in  grand  appearances  and  deli- 
cacies, and  be  content  with  mean  things;  so 
as  to  walk  in  contrariety  to  the  world,  and  be 
sequestered  from  it,  as  John  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  under  this  dispensation  of  morti- 
fication, the  mountains  and  hills  are  brought 
down,  and  the  valleys  are  exalted,  and  the  way 
of  the  Lord  is  prepared;  unto  which,  as  the 
soul  is  reconciled,  rough  ways  are  rendered 
smooth,  and  crooked  paths  straight  ;  and  the 
salvation  of  God  is  revealed  ;  and  there  is  an 
entering  into  the  innocent  liberty  of  the  Lord's 
children,  in  the  use  of  his  creatures.  For 
although  1  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing,' the  Lord  Jesus  came  '  eating  and  drink- 
ing,' yet  in  reverence  and  fear  ;  and  though 
he  was  '  Lord  of  all,  he  became  of  no  reputa- 
tion,' and  took  upon  him  the  appearance  of  a 
servant. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  these  things  are  written 
for  our  instruction,  and  are  worthy  our  atten- 
tive consideration,  that  we  may  see  whether 
we  are  endeavouring  to  enter  '  through  the 
gate  into  the  city'  of  the  saints  solemnities. 
We  read,  '  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
the  way  which  leads  to  life  ;'  and  alas  !  '  few 
find  it.'  The  indulgence  of  the  fleshly  mind 
and  natural  inclination,  prevents  many  from 
seeing  it  ;  and  though  some  have  seen  it,  they 
have  not  steadily  persevered  in  striving  to 
enter  in  ;  and  therefore  have  rested  short  of 
that  perfected  righteousness  they  had  once  a 
prospect  of.  Let  not  this  be  thy  case,  but  ear- 
nestly desire  that  thy  understanding  may  be 
fully  opened  into  this  holy  highway  which 
leads  to  the  kingdom,  and  thine  eye  be  pre- 
served single  to  God's  honour,  that  thou  may- 
est be  enabled  so  to  run  as  to  obtain  the  glori- 
ous crown  of  immortality. 

"Consider  thou  hast  set  out  late  in  this 
important  race,  and  therefore  it  behoves  thee 
to  use  great  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  over- 
come thy  spiritual  enemies;  all  of  which  will 
be  manifested,  as  thine  eye  is  single,  for  then 
thy  '  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light  :'  so  that 
thou  wilt  be  preserved  from  entering  into  a 
league  with  such  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  thine 
heart,  as  are  appointed  to  utter  destruction. 

"The  Israelites  were  deceived  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wily  Gibconiles,  thinking  them  to 
have  come  from  a  far  country,  when  they 
were  near  neighbours;  as  many,  for  want  of 
cautious  watching  in  the  light,  which  makcth 
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manifest  what  is  hurlful  in  its  tendency,  have 
been  deceived,  and  united  with  those  disposi- 
tions, in  one  shape  or  another,  which  were  for 
judgment. 

"And  it  just  presents  further  to  say,  Be- 
ware of  that  which  is  without  the  sacred  limits 
of  divine  prescription.  So  wilt  thou  be  pre- 
served from  all  the  snares  of  a  subtle  enemy, 
who,  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  tempt  us, 
can  suit  his  baits  to  every  station  and  s'nualion 
of  life,  and  to  every  stage  of  our  religious 
experience ;  which  manifests  the  propriety  of 
our  Saviour's  precept;  not  only  to  one  but  to 
all  of  his  disciples,  '  Watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation.'  " 

"Being  better  in  my  health  a  few  days  past 
when  at  Hitchin,  than  I  had  been  for  some 
months;  whilst  there  my  spirits  were  rather 
exhilarated ;  and  perhaps  1  might  converse  on 
subjects  100  freely  among  my  friends,  for  in 
the  tongue  is  deadly  poison,  and  '  in  a  mulii- 
tude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin.'  I  have 
often  thought,  that  in  relating  narratives  there 
is  a  great  aptitude  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
strict  truth,  by  exaggerating  for  a  supposed 
embellishment  what  we  relate ;  this  is  a  spe- 
cies of  falsehood  I  myself  have  been  too  guilty 
of,  although  not  more  so,  I  believe,  than  many 
others ;  and  have  been  condemned  for  the 
same  by  Him,  who  bringeth  every  word  into 
judgment,  and  with  a  most  unerring  scrutiny 
and  precision  distinguisheth  the  truth.  For 
some  time  past  I  have  had  rather  a  recourse 
to  palliatives,  as, — if  I  remember  right ;  or  a, 
— suppose  it  might  be  so ;  rather  so  and  so. 
Although  these  subterfuges  may  be  preferable 
to  downright  and  unguarded  lying,  yet  they 
are  beneath  the  dignity  of  real  truth,  which  is 
bold  as  the  day,  and  in  no  need  of  deceitful 
coverings ;  there  is,  therefore,  abundant  cause 
for  us  to  unite  in  the  address  uttered  by  one 
formerly,  viz.,  '  O  Lord  !  keep  thou  the  door 
of  our  lips,  that  we  offend  not  with  our 
tongues.'  " — Samuel  Scott's  Diary,  Sixth 
month  21th,  1787. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  LITTLE  CANDLE. 

BY  HENRY  BACON. 

Cheerful  the  little  work  girl  sat, 

And  swift  her  needle  flew, 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night 

Their  gloom  around  her  threw. 

A  little  light  alone  was  hers 
As  there  she  sat  and  wrought; 

And  well  she  knew  how  dear  to  prize 
What  her  own  toil  had  bought. 

"  I  must  be  quick,"  she  musing  said  ; 

"  My  little  candle  wanes, 
And  swiftly  must  my  task  go  on 

While  yet  its  light  remains." 

And  then  she  plied,  with  wondrous  skill, 

The  little  shining  steel, 
And  every  ray  of  that  small  light 

Smiled  on  her  patient  zeal. 

Ere  the  last  glimmer  died  away, 

Her  task  was  neatly  done  ; 
Sweet  was  her  rest, — and  joy  to  her 

Came  with  the  morning  sun. 


Ah,  is  not  life  a  little  light, 

That  soon  will  cease  to  burn  ? 
And  should  not  we,  from  that  dear  girl, 

A  solemn  lesson  learn? 

While  yet  our  little  candle  shines, 

Be  all  our  powers  employed; 
And  while  we  strive  to  do  our  tasks, 

Life  shall  be  best  enjoyed. 

But  let  us  ne'er  in  darkened  hours, 

Forget  what  Christ  hath  done, 
But,  patient,  in  sweet  hope  await 

The  glorious  rising  sun  ! 

Selected. 

NEVER  GIVE  UP ! 

BY  MAETIN  FARQUHAR  TUPPER. 

Never  give  up!  it  is  wiser  and  better 

Always  to  hope,  than  once  to  despair; 
Fling  off  the  load  of  Doubt's  cankering  fetter, 

And  break  the  dark  spell  of  tyrannical  care  : 
Never  give  up!  or  the  burden  may  sink  you, — 

Providence  kindly  has  mingled  the  cup, 
And  in  all  trials  or  troubles,  bethink  you, 

The  watchword  of  life  must  be,  Never  give  up  ! 

Never  give  up !  there  are  chances  and  changes 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one, 
And  through  the  chaos  High  Wisdom  arranges 

Ever  success, — if  you'll  only  hope  on  : 
Never  give  up  !  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  mingles  the  cup, 
And  of  all  maxims  the  best,  as  the  oldest, 

Is  the  true  watchword  of  Never  give  up  ! 

Never  give  up  !  though  the  hail  round  may  rattle, 

Or  the  full  thunder  cloud  over  you  burst; 
Stand  like  a  rock, — and  the  storm  or  the  battle, 

Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  their  worst : 
Never  give  up  ! — if  adversity  presses, 

Providence  wisely  has  mingled  the  cup, 
And  the  best  counsel,  in  all  your  distresses, 

Is  the  stout  watchword  of  Never  give  up ! 


Selected. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  is  the  state  of  minds  united  by 
mutual  affection,  and  abounding  in  acts  of  re- 
ciprocal kindness.  The  generality  of  mankind 
are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and  warm  inter- 
change of  benevolence,  as  indeed  they  are  in- 
capacitated for  any  other  elevated  excellence, 
by  their  perpetual  attention  to  their  own  inter- 
ests and  unresisting  subjection  to  their  deprav- 
ed passions.  An  inveterate  selfishness  predo- 
minates in  their  minds,  and  all  their  actions 
are  tainted  with  a  sordid  love  of  gain.  But 
there  are  many  varieties  of  disposition  that  may 
exclude  friendship  from  the  heart.  Some  per- 
sons are  constitutionally  mutable  and  uncertain, 
soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  disgusted  with- 
out offence,  and  alienated  without  enmity. 
Others  are  soft  and  flexible;  easily  influenced 
by  reports  and  whispers,  ready  to  catch  at 
alarms  from  every  dubious  circumstance,  and 
to  listen  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  or 
flattery  may  suggest.  Some  are  impatient  of 
contradiction  ;  more  willing  to  go  wrong  by 
their  own  judgment,  than  to  be  indebted  to  an- 
other for  a  better  or  safer  way.  Too  many 
are  dark  and  involved,  anxious  to  conceal 
their  purposes,  and  pleased  when  they  can 
show  their  design  only  in  its  execution.  Some 
are  universally  communicative,  alike  open  to 
every  eye,  and  equally  profuse  of  their  own 
secrets  and  those  of  others,  without  the  neces- 


sary vigilance  of  caution ;  ready  to  accus( 
without  malice,  and  to  betray  without  treache 
ry.  Each  of  these  are  unfit  for  close  ant 
tender  intimacies.  "  He  cannot  properly  be 
chosen  for  a  friend,  whose  kindness  is  exhalee 
by  its  own  warmth,  or  frozen  by  the  first  bias 
of  slander  ;  nor  can  he  be  a  useful  counsello 
who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his  own.  Tha 
man  will  not  much  invite  confidence  whosi 
principal  maxim  is  to  suspect;  nor  can  hii 
candour  and  frankness  be  much  esteemed  \vh< 
makes  every  man  without  distinction  a  denizei 
of  his  bosom."  True  friendship  is  compound 
ed  of  esteem  and  love;  it  derives  its  tendernes 
from  one,  and  ils  permanence  from  the  other 
It  therefore  requires  that  its  candidates  shouh 
both  gain  the  judgment,  and  .attract  the  affec 
tion ;  that  they  should  be  firm  in  the  day  o 
adversity,  and  participate  in  the  joy  of  pros 
perity ;  their  presence  should  communicat 
cheerfulness  as  well  as  courage. 

Among  all  the  honours  which  God  conferre 
upon  his  servant  Abraham,  and  those  wer 
neither  few  nor  small,  there  was  none  equal  t 
that  of  calling  him  his  friend.  "  Thou  art  th 
seed  of  Abraham  my  friend."  The  apostl 
James  takes  notice  of  it,  in  this  view,  "  Abra 
ham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  hir, 
for  righteousness,  and  he  was  called  the  frien 
of  God."  How  amazing  is  the  condescensio 
to  which  infinite  goodness  can  stoop!  deignin 
to  confer  upon  a  guilty  mortal  the  appellatio 
of  friend  !  Is  not  this  intended  to  teach  us  a 
instructive  lesson  ?  The  book  of  Proverb 
abounds  with  the  praises  of  friendship,  an 
with  encomiums  on  its  value.  "  A  frien 
Ioveth  at  all  times."  "There  is  a  friend  ths 
sticketh  closer  than  any  brother  ;"  the  mear 
ing  of  which  probably  is,  that  real  friendshi 
is  more  operative  than  natural  affectior 
"  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  A 
ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart,  s 
does  the  sweetness  of  a  friend  by  hearty  coui 
sel.  "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so.  doth 
man  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  Tl 
genius  and  injunctions  of  the  Christian  rel 
gion  inculcate  this  virtue  ;  for  it  not  only  con 
mands  universal  benevolence  to  men,  but  pn 
motes  the  strongest  love  and  friendship  betwet 
those  whose  minds  are  enlightened  by  Divir 
Grace,  and  behold  in  each  other  the  image 
their  Divine  Master. 

The  want  of  friendship  mostly  arises  fro 
ourselves, — and  we  will  here  subjoin  from  a 
eminent  writer,  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  a 
vice,  respecting  it.  "  It  is  material  to  the  pr 
servation  of  friendship,  that  openness  of  tempi 
and  obliging  manners  on  both  hands  be  cul 
vated.  We  must  not  listen  rashly  to  ev 
reports  against  our  friends.  We  must  n 
desert  them  in  times  of  trouble  or  distress." 


If  ministers  are  not  baptized  into  the  clou 
(which  though  dark  and  heavy,  has  in  it  tl 
divine  rain,)  they  cannot  minister  of  its  de 
to  others.  Men,  yea  corrupt  men,  may  ho 
their  persons  and  gifts  in  admiration,  and  spei 
well  of  them,  but  praise  of  the  uninitiated  is 
wound  to  the  soul  of  the  true  servants,  wl 
seek  their  Master's  praise,  and  not  their  ow 
— Fothergill. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1679. 

In  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
»  of  London,  by  that  eminent  and  enlighten- 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  George  Fo.\,  in  the 
,u  107  9,  he  says : 
M  My  dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — 
"  Who  are  assembled  together  in  the  name 
d  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace, 
?rcy,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and 
ni  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  fill  all  your  hearts, 
d  establish  you  in  his  grace,  mercy  and 
ice,  upon  Christ  the  holy  living  Rock  and 
nndation,  who  is  the  first  and  the  last,  and 
er  all  the  rocks  and  foundations  in  the  whole 
■  rid.  *  *  *  My  desire  is  that  you  may  all 
ep  in  the  law  of  life  and  love,  which  ye  have 
Christ  Jesus,  by  which  love  the  body  is  edi- 
J,  knit  and  united  together  to  Christ  Jesus 
•  he.ul.    Which  love  doth  bear  all  things, 
flls  the  law,  will  preserve  all  in  humility, 
i  in  it  to  be  of  one  mind,  heart  and  soul, 
all  may  come  to  drink  into  that  one  Spirit 
.t  doth  baptize  them,  plunging  down,  and 
ting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
i  is  got  up  in  man  and  woman  by  their  trans- 
;ssing  the  law  of  God.    So  in  this  pure  holy 
irit,  you  may  worship  the  pure  God  in  spirit 
I  in  truth,  which  is  over  all  the  worships 
t  are  out  of  God's  Spirit  and  his  Truth.  In 
s  ye  will  all  have  a  spiritual  unity  and  fel- 
'ship  over  all  the  fellowships  of  the  unclean 
rits,  which  are  out  of  Truth,  in  the  world." 
'My  desire  is,  that  this  heavenly  Seed  that 
ises  down  the  head  of  the  serpent  both 
bin  and  without,  may  be  your  crown  and 
,  and  ye  in  him  one  another's  crown  and 
,  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord  God  over  all, 
ssed  forevermore.    This  holy  seed  will  out- 
I  and  wear  out  all  that  which  the  evil  seed 
ze  the  fall  of  man  hath  brought  forth  and 
up.    As  every  one  hath  received  Christ 
us  the  Lord,  so  walk  in  him  in  the  humility 
ich  he  teaches  ;  and  shun  the  occasions  of 
fe,  vain  janglings  and  disputings  with  men 
corrupt  minds,  who  are  destitute  of  the 
:h  ;  for  the  Truth  is  peaceable,  the  Gos- 
is  a  peaceable  habitation  in  the  power  of 
1 ;  his  wisdom  is  peaceable  and  gentle,  and 
kingdom  stands  in  peace.    Oh  !  his  glory 
les  over  all  his  works!  in  Christ  Jesus  ye 
have  peace,  who  is  not  of  the  world  ;  yea, 
;ace  that  the  world  cannot  take  away  ;  for 
peace  which  ye  have  from  him  was  before 
world  was,  and  will  be  when  it  is  gone, 
s  keeps  all  in  that  which  is  weighty  and 
Btanli.tl  over  all  chaff.    Glory  to  the  Lord 
1  over  all  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 
The  Lord  God  Almighty  by  his  mighty 
■er,  by  which  he  hath  preserved  his  people 
j  this  day,  preserve  and  keep  you  all  in  his 
er,  and  peaceable  holy  Truth,  in  unity  and 
>wship  one  with  another,  and  with  the  Son 
the  Father.    Amen." — G.  F. 
ifier  being  in  the  north  of  England  more 
i  a  year,  attending  to  various  services 
ch  the  Lord  led  him  into,  George  Fox  felt 
mind  drawn  to  travel  southward,  in  which 
ney  he  held  and  attended  meetings  until  he 
ved  in  London.    In  the  following  week  the 
rly  Meeting  of  1680  occurred,  to  which 


many  Friends  came  out  of  most  parts  of  the 
nation,  "  and  a  blessed  opportunity,"  he  says, 
"  the  Lord  gave  us  together ;  wherein  the 
ancient  love  was  sweetly  felt,  and  the  hen- 
rc-ily  life  flowed  abundantly  over  all."  What 
a  blessing  to  any  people  to  be  thus  mercifully 
favoured  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  ! 

George  Whitefield  many  years  ago  preach- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  from  the  following  text  : 

"  Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  shall  suffer  persecution."  Afier  de- 
scribing the  different  kinds  of  persecution  to 
which  they  who  live  godly  are  exposed,  and 
speaking  of  that  of  the  tongue,  saying,  "Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth.  Many,  I  suppose,  think  it  no  harm  to 
shoot  out  arrows,  even  bitter  words  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  They  scatter  fire- 
brands, arrows  and  death,  saying,  are  we  not 
in  sport  ?  But,  however  they  may  esteem  it, 
in  God's  account,  evil  speaking  is  a  high  de- 
gree of  persecution."  And  then  with  all  the 
power  of  his  voice,  and  as  though  the  body 
could  hardly  hold  the  spirit  within,  he  cried, 
"It  is  a  many-hearted  monster,  insatiable  as 
hell,  cruel  as  the  grave,  and  what  is  worse,  it 
generally  appears  under  the  cloak  of  religion. 
But,  cruel  and  horrible  as  it  is,  they  that  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  expect  to  suffer 
and  encounter  it  in  all  its  forms." 


From  Benlley's  Miscellany. 

BEARS. 

Those  who  ramble  amidst  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Torquay,  who  gaze  with  admira- 
tion on  the  bold  outlines  of  the  Cheddar  Cliffs, 
or  survey  the  fertile  fen  district  of  Cambridge- 
shire, will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  in  for- 
mer ages  these  spots  were  ravaged  by  bears 
surpassing  in  size  the  grizzly  bear  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  polar  bear  of  the 
arctic  regions  ;  yet  the  abundant  remains  found 
in  Kent  Hole  Torquay,  and  the  Ban  well  Caves, 
together  with  those  preserved  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum  at  Cambridge,  incontestably 
prove  that  such  was  the  case.  Grand,  indeed, 
was  the  Fauna  of  the  British  isles  in  those 
early  days !  Lions — the  true  old  British 
Lions — as  large  again  as  the  biggest  African 
species,  lurked  in  the  ancient  thickets;  ele- 
phants,  of  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest 
individuals  that  now  exist  in  Africa  or  Ceylon, 
roamed  here  in  herds ;  at  least  two  species  of 
rhinoceros  forced  their  way  through  the  pri- 
meval forests ;  the  hikes  and  rivers  were  ten- 
anted by  hippopotami  as  bulky,  and  with  as 
great  tusks,  as  those  of  Africa.  These  state- 
ments are  not  the  offspring  of  imagination,  but 
are  founded  on  the  countless  remains  of  these 
creatures  which  are  continually  being  brought 
to  light,  proving,  from  their  numbers  and  va- 
riety of  size,  that  generation  after  generation 
had  been  born,  and  lived,  and  died,  in  Great 
Britain.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  brown 
bear  was  plentiful  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 


*  See  "A  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,"  by 
our  great  zoologist,  Professor  Owen. 


mans,  and  was  conveyed  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  Rome,  to  make  sport  in  the  arena.  In 
Wales  they  were  common  beasts  of  chase  ; 
and,  in  the  history  of  the  Gordons,  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  that  clan,  so  late  as  1057,  was  di- 
rected by  his  sovereign  to  carry  three  bears' 
heads  on  his  banner,  as  a  reward  for  his  valour 
in  killing  a  fierce  bear  in  Scotland. 

In  1252,  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  pay  fourpence  a  day 
for  "our  white  bear  in  the  Tower  of  London 
and  his  keeper ;"  and,  in  the  following  year, 
they  were  directed  to  provide  "  unum  musellum 
el  unam  cathenam  ferream" — Anglvce;  a  muz- 
zle and  an  iron  chain,  to  hold  him  when  out  of 
the  water,  and  a  long  and  strong  rope  to  hold 
him  when  fishing  in  the  Thames.  This  pis- 
catorial bear  must  have  had  a  pleasant  time 
of  it,  as  compared  to  many  of  his  species,  for 
the  barbarous  amusement  of  baiting  was  most 
popular  with  our  ancestors.  The  household 
book  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  contains 
the  following  characteristic  entry  : — "  Item, 
my  Lorde  usith  and  accustomith  to  gyfe  year- 
ly when  hys  Lordshipe  is  alt  home  to  his  bar- 
ward,  when  hee  comyth  to  my  Lorde  at  Crist- 
mas  with  his  Lordshippes  beests,  for  making 
his  Lordschip  pastyme  the  said  xij  days  xxs." 

In  Bridgeward  Without,  there  was  a  district 
called  Paris  Garden  ;  this,  and  the  celebrated 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  were  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  great  resorts  of  the  amateurs  in 
bear-baiting  and  other  cruel  sports,  which  cast 
a  stain  upon  the  society  of  that  period — a 
society  in  a  transition  stale,  but  recently 
emerged  from  barbarism,  and  with  all  the 
tastes  of  a  semi-barbarous  people.  Sunday 
was  the  grand  day  for  these  displays,  until  a 
frightful  occurrence  which  took  place  in  1582. 
A  more  than  usually  exciting  bait  had  been 
announced,  and  a  prodigious  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled.  When  the  sport  was  at  its 
highest,  and  the  air  rung  with  blasphemy,  the 
whole  of  the  scaffolding  on  which  the  people 
stood  gave  way,  crushing  many  to  death,  and 
wounding  many  more.  This  was  considered 
as  a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  on  these  Sab- 
bath-breakers, and  gave  rise  to  a  general  pro- 
hibition of  profane  pastime  on  the  Sabbath. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne,  she  gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  the 
French  ambassadors,  who  were  afterwards 
entertained  with  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears 
(May  25,  1559.)  The  day  following,  the 
ambassadors  went  by  water  to  Paris  Garden, 
where  they  patronized  another  performance  of 
the  same  kind.  Hentzer,  after  describing 
from  observation  a  very  spirited  and  bloody 
bailing,  adds,  "  To  this  entertainment  there 
often  Ibllows  that  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear, 
which  is  performed  by  five  or  six  men,  stand- 
ing circularly  with  whips,  which  they  exercise 
upon  him  without  any  mercy,  as  he  cannot 
escape  because  of  his  chain.  He  defends  hi  in- 
self  with  all  his  strength  and  skill,  throwing 
down  all  that  come  within  his  reach  and  not 
active  enough  to  get  out  of  it,  and  tearing  their 
whips  out  of  their  hands  and  breaking  them."' 
Lancham,  in  his  account  of  the  reception  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenihvorth,  in  1575,  gives 
a  very  graphic  account  of  the  "  righte  royallo 
pastimes."    "  It  was  a  sport  very  pleasant  to 
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see  the  bear,  with  his  pink  eyes  leering  after 
his  enemies'  approach  ;  the  nimbleness  and 
wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage,  and  the 
force  and  experience  of  the  bear  again  to  avoid 
his  assaults.  If  he  were  bitten  in  one  place, 
how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free; 
that  if  he  were  taken  once,  then  by  what  shift 
with  biting,  with  clawing,  with  roaring,  with 
tossing  and  tumbling,  he  would  work  and  wind 
himself  from  them,  and  when  he  was  loose,  to 
shake  his  ears  twice  or  thrice  with  the  blood 
and  the  slaver  hanging  about  his  physiogno- 
my." 

These  barbarities  continued  until  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  but  are  now,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  exploded  forever.  Instead  of  minister- 
ing to  the  worst  passions  of  mankind,  the  ani- 
mal creation  now  contribute,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  to  the  expansion  of  the  mind  and 
the  development  of  the  nobler  feelings.  Zoolo- 
gical collections  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Southwark  Gardens  and  other  brutal  haunts 
of  vice,  and  we  are  glad  to  say,  often  prove  a 
stronger  focus  of  attraction  than  the  skittle 
ground  and  its  debasing  society.  By  them, 
laudable  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  the  im- 
pression, especially  on  the  fervent  and  plastic 
minds  of  young  people,  is  deep  and  lasting. 
The  immense  number  of  persons*  of  the  lower 
orders,  who  visited  the  London  Gardens  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  prove  the  interest  excited. 
The  love  of  natural  history  is  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  and  now  for  the  first  lime  the 
humbler  classes  are  enabled  to  see  to  advan- 
tage, and  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  animals 
of  whose  existence  they  were  in  utter  igno- 
rance, or,  if  known,  so  tinctured  with  the  mar- 
vellous, as  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  main- 
ly as  objects  of  wonder  and  of  dread. 

California  is  hardly  less  remarkable  for  its 
bears  than  for  it  gold.  The  Grizzly  Bear, 
expressly  named  TJrsus  Ferox  and  U.  Horri- 
bilis,  reigns  despotic  throughout  those  vast 
wilds  which  comprise  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  plains  east  of  them,  to  latitude  61°. 
In  size  it  is  gigantic,  often  weighing  800 
pounds;  and  we  ourselves  have  measured  a 
skin  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  Govern- 
or Clinton  received  an  account  of  one  fourteen 
feet  long,  but  there  might  have  been  some 
stretching  of  this  skin.  The  claws  are  of 
great  length,  and  cut  like  a  chisel  when  the 
animal  strikes  a  blow  with  them.  The  tail  is 
so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  ;  and  it  is  a  stand- 
ing joke  with  the  Indians  (who,  with  all  their 
gravity,  are  great  wags)  to  desire  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  grizzly  bear  to  take  hold  of 
its  tail.  The  strength  of  this  animal  may  be 
estimated  from  its  having  been  known  to  drag 
easily,  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  carcass 
of  a  bison,  weighing  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  Mr.  Dougherty,  an  experienced 
hunter,  had  killed  a  very  large  bison,  and  hav- 
ing marked  the  spot,  left  the  carcass  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  to  skin  and  cut 
it  up.  On  his  return,  the  bison  had  disap- 
peared !  What  had  become  of  it  he  could  not 
divine  ;  but  at  length,  after  much  search,  disco- 


*  The  number  of  visiters  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  during  the  past  year,  was  very  nearly 
400,000. 


vered  it  in  a  deep  pit  which  had  been  dug  for 
it  at  some  distance  by  a  grizzly  bear,  who  had 
carried  it  off  and  buried  it  during  Mr.  Dough- 
erty's absence.  The  following  incident  is  re- 
lated by  Sir  John  Richardson  : — "A  party  of 
voyagers,  who  had  been  employed  all  day  in 
tracking  a  canoe  up  the  Saskachewan,  had 
seated  themselves  in  the  twilight  by  a  fire,  and 
were  busy  preparing  their  supper,  when  a 
large  grizzly  bear  sprang  over  their  canoe, 
that  was  tilled  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of 
the  party  by  the  shoulder,  carried  him  ofF. 
The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Metif,  named  Bourasso,  who,  grasping  his  gun, 
followed  the  bear  as  it  was  retreating  leisurely 
with  his  prey.  He  called  to  his  unfortunate 
comrade  that  he  was  afraid  of  hitting  him  if 
he  fired  at  the  bear,  but  the  man  entreated  him 
to  fire  immediately,  as  the  bear  was  squeezing 
him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a  deliberate 
aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into  the  body  of 
the  bear,  which  instantly  dropped  his  prey  to 
follow  Bourasso,  who,  however,  escaped  with 
difficulty,  and  the  bear  retreated  to  a  thicket, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  died."  The  same 
writer  mentions  a  bear  having  sprung  out  of  a 
thicket,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  paw  com- 
pletely scalped  a  man,  laying  bare  the  skull, 
and  bringing  the  skin  down  over  the  eyes. 
Assistance  coming  up,  the  bear  made  off  with- 
out doing  him  further  injury ;  but  the  scalp 
not  being  replaced,  the  poor  man  lost  his  sight, 
though  it  is  stated  the  eyes  were  uninjured. 

Grizzly  bears  do  not  hug,  but  strike  their 
prey  with  their  terrific  paws.  We  have  been 
informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  much 
of  these  creatures  (having  indeed  killed  five 
with  his  own  hand)  that  when  a  grizzly  bear 
sees  an  object,  he  stands  up  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  gazes  at  it  intently  for  some  minutes.  He 
then,  if  it  be  a  man  or  a  beast,  goes  straight 
on,  utterly  regardless  of  numbers,  and  will 
seize  it  in  the  midst  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
One  thing  only  scares  these  creatures,  and 
that  is  the  smell  of  man.  If  in  their  charge 
they  should  cross  a  scent  of  this  sort,  they  will 
turn  and  fly. 

Our  informant  was  on  one  occasion  stand- 
ing near  a  thicket,  looking  at  his  servant 
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cleaning  a  gun.  He  had  just  dismounted,  and 
the  bridle  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  was  twist- 
ed round  his  arm.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  a 
very  large  grizzly  bear  rushed  out  of  the 
thicket,  and  made  at  the  servant,  who  fled. 
The  bear  then  turned  short  upon  the  gentle- 
man, in  whose  hand  was  a  rifle,  carrying  a 
small  ball,  forty  to  the  pound  ;  and  as  the  bear 
rose  on  his  hind  legs  to  make  a  stroke,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  shoot  him  through  the 
heart.  Had  the  horse  moved  in  the  slightest 
at  the  critical  moment,  and  jerked  his  master's 
arm,  nothing  could  have  saved  him  ;  but  the 
noble  animal  stood  like  a  rock.  On  another 
occasion,  a  large  bear  was  shot  mortally.  The 
animal  rushed  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  fell  back, 
turning  a  complete  somerset  ere  he  reached 
the  ground.  The  same  gentleman  told  us  two 
curious  facts,  for  which  he  could  vouch  ; 
namely,  that  these  bears  have  the  power  of 
moving  their  claws  independently.  For  in- 
stance, they  will  take  up  a  clod  of  earth  which 
excites  their  curiosity,  and  crumble  it  to  pieces 


by  moving  their  claws  one  on  the  other;  i 
that  wolves,  however  famished,  will  ne 
touch  a  carcass  which  has  been  buried  b 
grizzly  bear,  though  they  will  greedily  dev 
all  other  dead  bodies.  The  instinct  of  bury 
bodies  is  so  strong  with  these  bears,  that 
stances  are  recorded  where  they  have  cove 
hunters  who  have  fallen  into  their  power  i 
feigned  death,  with  bark,  grass,  and  leaves, 
the  men  attempted  to  move,  the  bear  wo 
again  put  them  down,  and  cover  them  as 
fore,  finally  leaving  them  comparatively 
hurt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  assure  the  world  of  the  future  existei 
of  good  men  in  a  state  of  glory  and  felici 
each  of  the  three  grand  dispensations  of  r 
gion  had  its  instance  of  translation  into  h 
ven  ;  the  Patriarchal  in  the  person  of  Eno 
the  Jewish  in  the  person  of  Elijah,  and 
Christian  in  the  person  of  Christ. —  Watsor 


It  is  estimated,  says  a  late  paper,  that  wit 
the  last  fifty  years,  32,000,000  Bibles  h; 
been  distributed  over  the  earth,  translated  i 
two  hundred  dialects. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  18" 

ELIZABETH  FOX. 

Elizabeth  Fox,  late  of  Falmouth,  died  Te 
month  30,  1846,  aged  80  years. 

This  our  dear  and  valued  Friend  had,  d 
ing  so  long  a  period,  been  generally  kno\ 
in  our  religious  Society,  as  one  deeply  inl 
ested  in  its  welfare,  and  as  holding  an  imp 
ant  place  in  the  circle  in  which  she  mov 
that  we  apprehended  the  readers  of  the  . 
nual  Monitor  will  approve  the  conclusior 
the  Editors,  to  insert  a  few  particulars  resp 
ing  her  in  the  present  number,  although 
decease  will  be  recorded  in  usual  course  in 
obituary  of  next  year. 

Elizabeth  Fox  was  the  daughter  of  Jos 
and  Sarah  Tregelles,  and  was  born  at  ] 
mouth,  in   the  year  1768.    In  her  tei 
years,  she  appears  to  have  been  brought  ui 
the  guidance  of  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
into  a  filial  fear  of  offending  her  heavenly 
ther.    These  feelings  do  not  appear  to  1 
been  of  an  evanescent  character,  they  \ 
cherished  by  frequent  communings  with 
own  heart  before  God,  thus  leading  to  th< 
tablishment  of  right  principles  of  action  in 
mind,  by  which  she  was  much  governed 
ing  her  youth,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  st 
of  her  life. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age,  she  wa 
the  practice  of  daily  seeking  in  the  mee 
house,  which  was  close  by  her  father's  d' 
ing,  the  opportunity  of  religious  retiren 
which  she  did  not  find  it  easy  to  obtain  ir 
midst  of  a  large  family.  This  watchful 
reverent  state  of  mind,  connected,  as  it  c 
not  fail  to  be,  with  a  quick  and  enlight 
conscience,  which  she  sought  above  all  th 
to  keep  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  i 
was,  we  believe,  in  no  small  degree,  the  gr< 
of  that  religious  influence,  which  at  a  coi 
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ively  early  age,  she  obtained  in  her  family, 
1  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  To  apply  to 
case  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  If  thine 
*  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
II ;"  it  is  they  in  whom  the  light  burns  with 
greatest  clearness  and  steadiness,  who, 
atever  be  their  age  or  oilier  circumstances, 
really  most  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
'iour,  and  arc  most  fitted  according  to  the 
s  bestowed  upon  them,  to  serve  Him  in  his 
irch. 

n  the  year  1788,  she  married  our  late 
end,  Robert  Were  Fox.    In  the  discharge 
he  practical  duties  of  her  new  position,  her 
ristian  principles  and  character  were  slrik- 
v  exhibited.    As  a  wife  and  mother,  her 
duct  was  exemplary  ;  and  her  firm  and 
idy,  but  gentle  rule,  in  her  household, 
need,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  value  of 
ritual  self-government,  as  a  powerful  aid  in 
government  of  others — whilst  her  practi- 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that 
Spirit  of  Truth  does  instruct  the  minds  of 
se  who  really  seek  His  aid  in  the  great 
;s  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  walk  before 
n,  strengthened  and  sanctified  that  decision 
character,  which  gave  her  so  much  power 
1  influence  in  the  important  position  in  which 
was  placed.    Her  whole  course  was  cha- 
terized  by  that  habitual  reverence  and  godly 
r,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  Divine 
sence  was,  to  her  soul,  a  living  reality, 
list  it  gave  a  zest  to  her  cheerful  participa- 
i  in  the  lawful  interests  and  enjoyments  of 
.    Such  was  the  estimate  on  the  part  of 
Friends,  of  her  consistent  walk  as  a  Chris- 
i,  and  of  the  soundness  of  her  judgment, 
,  at  the  age  of  29,  she  was  appointed  to 
important  station  of  elder.    Nothing  leads 
:ertainly  to  the  power  of  religious  sympathy 
i  others,  as  a  true  acquaintance  with  our- 
es — with  the  inveterate  deceitfulness  of  the 
rt,  and  with  its  only  cure — the  work  of 
meralion  by  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  as 
forth  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
lr  Jesus  Christ.    And  we  believe,  that  in 
e  practical  lessons,  our  dear  Friend,  when 
ointed  to  the  office  of  elder,  was  not  a 
ice.    The  prevalence  in  her  mind  of  that 
rity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  was  an  instruc- 
feature  in  her  character,  and  its  influence 
a  others  was  such,  that  it  seemed  as  if  no 
of  bitterness  could  spring  up,  so  as  to  be 
jeeasion  of  offence  within  the  sphere  of  her 
;ence. 

l  the  year  1818,  she  became  a  widow,  and 
sole  care  of  a  large  family  thus  devolved 
i  her  for  a  period  of  30  years,  and  was 
harged  with   singular   fidelity  and  efli- 

zy- 

o  those  who  were  privileged  to  share  the 
nacy  of  our  departed  Friend,  it  was  strik- 
to  observe  how  she  appeared  to  deepen  in 
graces  of  humility  and  self  abasement,  as 
advanced  in  years  and  experience,  thus 
ming,  as  her  earthly  house  was  decaying, 
3  and  more  prepared  to  be  clothed  upon 
her  house  from  heaven.  She  was  fa- 
ed  to  retain  her  faculties  in  a  remarkable 
ee  of  vigour,  to  the  close  of  her  long  life, 
ng  the  last  few  years,  her  voice  was  not 
equently  heard  in  our  religious  meetings, 


in  weighty  counsel  and  affectionate  invitation  ; 
and  at  all  limes,  when  meeting  with  her 
Friends  for  divine  worship,  her  solid  deport- 
ment evinced  her  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
service.  Thus  having  worked  whilst  it  was 
called  day,  the  summons  ©f  her  Lord  found 
her  watching,  thankfully  reposing  in  the  belief 
that  through  the  mediation  of  her  Saviour,  all 
her  offences  of  omission  and  commission  were 
blotted  out,  and  that  in  his  unutterable  love,  a 
mansion  was  prepared  for  her  in  his  glorious 
kingdom.  Her  state  of  mind,  at  this  period, 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  few  extracts  from  me- 
morandums made  by  one  of  her  children,  dur- 
ing her  last  illness,  or  soon  after  her  decease. 

The  first  indications  of  our  beloved  mother's 
last  illness,  appeared  about  the  23rd  of  Tenth 
month  ;  but  were  not  such  as  to  excite  appre- 
hension, until  Sixth-day,  the  27th,  the  night  of 
which  was  one  of  much  suffering.  In  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  she  observed,  with 
lelerence  to  her  own  sufferings,  "  I  feel  that 
they  are  indeed  light  afflictions,  if  they  do  but 
lend  to  produce  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness. What  are  they  when  compared  with 
that  eternal  weight  of  glory  that  is  held  out  to 
us?"  Then  in  broken  accents — "I  have  in- 
deed much  to  be  thankful  for; — nothing  but 
mercy — every  want  supplied — surrounded  by 
mercies,  unmerited  mercies."  At  another 
time  she  remarked,  "  What  a  favour  it  is  that 
I  seem  to  have  nothing  now  to  do — no  care — 
permitted  to  feel  the  comfort  of  rest,  and  what 
a  sense  there  is  of  favours  unmerited  !  nothing 
but  the  need  of  a  more  grateful  heart."  The 
night  was  one  of  great  suffering,  but  all  was 
borne  with  unmurmuring  patience.  Through- 
out this  season  of  bodily  conflict,  her  submis- 
sion to  the  wishes  of  those  around  her,  was 
the  more  remarkable  from  her  almost  life-long 
habit  of  being  looked  up  to,  by  others,  for  di- 
rection. On  the  following  evening,  the  obser- 
vation  being  made,  that  such  a  holy  peace  was 
felt  in  her  chamber,  it  was  a  privilege  to  be 
with  her  ;  she  replied,  "  I  have  prayed  that  it 
might  be  a  Bethel."'  Then  after  a  pause,  she 
said,  "Oh,  how  have  I  desired — how  have  1 
craved  that  all  my  dear  children  might  be 
faithful  children  of  the  Lord,  simply  depend- 
ant on  Him  for  their  daily  supplies  of  strength 
— more  and  more  faithful  to  him — diligent  that 
the  day's  work  may  keep  pace  with  the  day — 
not  leaving  till  to-morrow  any  duty  that  should 
be  done  to-day.  How  have  I  desired,  that  in 
this  dependence,  every  path  of  tribulation  may 
be  made  one  of  blessing,  that  you  may  all  be 
blest,  and  be  made  blessings.  Tell  all  my 
dear  children  that  I  have  craved  this  for  you. 
And  oh  !  may  I  be  kept  unto  the  end  by  him." 
On  one  of  her  children  saying  to  her,  "The 
Lord  is  thy  Shepherd,"  there  was  a  deep  re 
sponse  in  the  words,  "  thou  shalt  not  want." 
On  some  attempt  being  made  to  convey  to  our 
dear  mother  the  grateful  feelings  of  her  chil- 
dren for  the  blessings  of  her  care  and  influ- 
ence, she  said,  "  My  sense  of  unworthiness — 
my  short  comings — my  omissions — but  not,  I 
trust,  rebellion  of  spirit,  have  been  especially 
present  with  me  of  late — but  all  forgiven  by 
my  heavenly  Father — all  blotted  out  for  my 
dear  Redeemer's  sake."  These  expressions 
were  uttered  with  a  power  and  reverential 


solemnity  which  the  words  cannot  convey; 
they  came  from  the  depths  of  an  humble  soul, 
at  rest  in  her  Saviour's  love. 

Very  early  on  Second-day  morning,  the 
29th  of  Tenth  month,  she  saw  one  of  her  sons 
who  had  not  been  previously  with  her,  and 
spoke  to  him  of  her  "  tender  love,"  her  "  deep 
interest,"  and  sent  a  message  of  earnest  coun- 
sel to  a  much  loved  grandson.  It  was  now 
evident  that  her  strength  was  rapidly  sinking  ; 
her  utterance  had  become  very  difficult ;  but 
her  mind  remained  clear.  In  a  touching  man- 
ner she  thanked  her  eldest  son  for  all  his  kind- 
ness to  her,  and  expressed  her  affectionate  de- 
sires for  her  grandchildren.  She  was  perfectly 
aware  of  her  situation,  and  when  told  that  her 
pulse  was  almost  gone,  she  exclaimed,  "  What 
a  favour !  Have  I  strength  for  a  few  words?" 
We  bent  over  her  to  try  to  catch  every  pre- 
cious accent,  and  heard  thus  much.  "  If  it  be 
thy  holy  will,  grant  that  the  work  may  be  cut 
short,  and  a  release  permitted  from  this  suffer- 
ing; but  if  not  consistent  with  thy  holy  will, 
grant  patience  to  endure  unto  the  end  ; — oh 
sustain!  That  we  may  all  meet  again."  This 
world  was  now  receding  from  her,  and  heaven 
opening  to  her  view.  The  breathing  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  ceased — the  "silver 
cord  was  loosed,"  and  she  "  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus." 


Steel  Pen  Making  at  Birmingham. 

Gillott,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  it,  considers  the  manufacture 
to  be  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  first  operations 
are  performed  by  steam  power.  The  sheets 
of  steel,  after  they  are  received  from  Sheffield, 
are  reduced  to  the  requisite  tenuity  by  succes- 
sive transits  through  the  rolling-mill — opera- 
tions which  are  tended  by  men  and  boys. 
When  reduced  in  this  manner  to  the  thinness 
of  a  steel  pen,  and  to  the  length  of  about  two 
feet,  and  the  breadth  of  two  inches  and  a-half 
or  three  inches,  the  sheets  of  steel  are  ready 
for  the  next  processes,  which  are  entirely  per- 
formed by  women  and  girls.  Describing  the 
rooms  according  to  the  order  of  the  processes, 
and  not  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
building,  the  first  to  be  entered  is  that  where 
the  "  blanks"  are  punched  out.  Ranged  in 
double  rows  along  a  large  and  roomy  work- 
shop, with  windows  at  boih  sides,  and  scrupu- 
lously white  and  clean  in  floor,  roof,  and  walls, 
are  seated  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  girls  and 
women,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  that  of 
forty  and  upwards.  The  only  sounds  to  be 
heard  are  the  working  of  the  hand-press,  and 
the  clinking  of  the  small  pieces  of  metal  as 
they  fall  from  the  block  into  the  receptacle 
prepared  for  them.  This  process  is  perform- 
ed with  great  rapidity,  one  girl,  of  average  in- 
dustry and  dexterity,  being  able  to  punch  or 
cut  out  about  a  hundred  gross  per  day.  Each 
division  of  the  workshop  is  superintended  by  a 
tool-maker,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
punches  and  presses  in  good  working  condi- 
tion, to  superintend  the  work  generally,  and 
10  keep  order  among  the  work  people. 
|Vhe  next  operation  is  to  place  the  blank  in 
fPconeave  die,  on  which  a  slight  touch  from 
a  convex  punch  produces  the  requisite  shape — 


that  of  the  semi  tube.  The  slits  and  apertures, 
which  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  pen,  and 
the  maker's  or  vender's  name  or  mark,  are 
produced  by  a  similar  tool.  The  lust  opera- 
tion is  that  of  slitting,  which  is  also  performed 
by  girls  and  women.  Previously  to  this,  how- 
ever, t lie  pen  undergoes  a  variety  of  processes 
in  a  different  part  of  the  factory,  and  under 
the  hands  of  a  different  class  of  work  people. 
When  complete,  all  but  the  slit,  the  pen  is  soft 
and  pliable,  and  may  be  bent  or  twisted  in  the 
hand  like  a  piece  of  thin  lead.  Being  collect- 
ed in  "grosses"  or  "great  grosses" — the  for- 
mer containing  144,  and  the  great  gross  twelve 
times  that  number — the  pens  are  thrown  into 
little  iron  square  boxes  by  men,  who  perform 
all  the  work  in  this  department ;  and  they  are 
placed  in  a  furnace,  where  they  remain  till 
box  and  pens  are  of  a  white  heat.  They  are 
then  taken  out,  and  thrown  hissing  hot  into 
pails  or  tanks  of  oil — a  process  which  cures 
them  of  their  softness  by  making  them  brittle. 
When  taken  out  of  the  oil,  they  may  be  bro- 
ken by  the  fingers  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
they  were  so  many  wafers.  As  a  great  deal 
of  oil  adheres  to  them,  they  are  put  into  a 
sieve  to  drain.  There  they  remain  until  no 
more  oil  will  run  from  them  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  draining  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  oil  is  not  effectually  removed.  To 
cleanse  them  thoroughly,  they  were  formerly 
thrown  into  pits  or  heaps  of  sawdust,  and  stir- 
red about;  but  as  by  this  process  the  sawdust 
became  clotted  into  oil  cakes,  and  was  render- 
ed unserviceable,  the  ingenuity  of  Gillott  was 
taxed  to  discover  some  means  by  which  a  sav- 
ing both  of  oil  and  sawdust  could  be  effected. 
He  was  not  long  before  the  thought  struck 
him,  that,  if  the  pens  were  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  a  perforated  cylinder,  the  last  drop 
of  oil  might  be  forced  out  of  them — in  fact, 
1  hat  the  oil  might  be  twirled  from  the  pens 
like  moisture  from  a  mop. 

The  experiment  was  tried,  and  succeeded 
admirably.  The  pens,  after  being  allowed  to 
drain  in  the  sieve  until  no  more  oil  would  run 
off  them,  were  placed,  apparently  dry,  but 
greasy  looking,  in  the  cylinder,  but  twirled 
round  with  great  rapidity,  until  the  oil  ran  off 
in  a  copious  stream.  The  mingled  oil  and 
sawdust  formerly  constituted  a  nuisance,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  change  the  sawdust,  and 
burn  it,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  now 
lasts  for  a  week.  By  this  means — a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  economy  of  manufacturers 
— Gillott  has  diminished  his  oil  account  about 
£200  to  £300  per  annum.  This  operation 
once  completed,  the  pens  are  once  more  placed 
in  revolving  cylinders,  where  their  friction 
against  each  other  produces  the  necessary 
polish.  Each  pen  is  thus  made  to  clean  and 
polish  its  neighbour.  The  next  process  is  to 
roast  or  anneal  these  brittle  articles,  and  give 
them  the  flexibility  of  the  quill,  and  produce 
upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  colour  which 
may  be  desired,  whether  bronze  or  blue.  The 
flexibility  and  colour  are  both  produced  by 
heat,  and  it  becomes  a  delicate  matter  so  to 
arrange  and  regulate  it  as  to  attain  the  exact 
results  desired.  From  this  department  they 
are  once  more  consigned  to  the  female  part  of 
the  establishment,  where,  by  the  operation  of 
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the  cutting  tool,  each  pen  receives  the  required 
slit.  One  girl,  with  a  quick  and  practised 
finger,  can  slit  by  this  means  as  many  as  200 
gross,  or  28,000  in  a  day.  They  are  now 
ready  for  counting  and  packing,  in  boxes  or 
grosses,  for  the  wholesale  market.  This  last 
stage  of  the  business  is  wholly  performed  by 
young  girls. — London  Morning  Chronicle. 
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Erratum  in  Last  Number. — In  the  article 
on  the  Spider's  Web,  page  221,  5th  line  from 
the  bottom,  for  '  giving  of  the  pendulum,'  read 
'  swing  of  the  pendulum.' 


William  Penn  :  An  Historical  Biography, 
from  new  sources.  With  an  extra  chapter 
on  the  "  Macaulay  Charges."  By  Wil- 
liam Hepwoetii  Dixon.  "My  country's 
genius  walks  another  world." — T.  K.  Her- 
vey.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea. 
1851. 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  page  of  the  new 
work,  which  in  our  number  of  last  week,  was 
announced  in  a  brief  notice  taken  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  It  consists  of  a  hand- 
somely printed  volume  of  over  350  pages, 
large  duodecimo,  (the  "  Macaulay  charges" 
occupying  about  12  of  these  pages) — publish- 
ed, as  we  suppose,  (but  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  fact,)  simultaneously  in  London 
and  in  this  city,  the  author  being  an  English- 
man. We  have  yet  only  had  time  to  look 
into  it  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  and  there- 
fore are  not  prepared  to  say  more  at  piesent 
than  to  signify  our  persuasion,  that  the  work 
is  calculated  to  be  a  decidedly  popular  one, 
and  will  at  once  be  .in  great  demand.  We 
think  the  writer  of  the  notice  referred  to  has 
made  no  mistake  in  pronouncing  it  "  a  work 
of  marked  ability,  and  extraordinary  interest." 
It  is  probable  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  again  shortly. 
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to  26,  vol.  25  ;  from  Wm.  Wilson,  Eng.,  per  B.  H. 
W.,  10s.,  vol.  24  ;  from  Jesse  K.  Livezey,  O.,  per  M. 
P.  M.,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  24. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  Fourth  month  7th,  1851,  at 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Edward  Richie,  Clerk. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-School at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 


Sixth-day,  the  11th  of  next  month,  at 
o'clock,  a.m.  The  Committee  on  Instruct 
meet  at  the  School,  on  the  preceding  even 
at  half-past  7  o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerlt 
•  Third  month  29th,  1851. 


WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  take  chr. 

of  Friends'  School,  in  Burlington,  N.  J. 

quire  of  either  of  the  subscribers. 

Thomas  Dtjgdali 
Robert  Thomas. 

Third  month,  1851. 


Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girlt 

The  time  proposed  for  opening  the  Sum 
Term,  is  the  5th  of  Fifth  month  next.  A 
more  scholars  can  be  accommodated. 

Persons  wishing  to  send  are  desired 
make  early  application  to 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co., 
Third  month,  1851. 


Died,  on  Second-day  morning,  the  3rd  of  T 
month,  1851,  at  his  residence,  in  Dartmouth,  Br 
county,  Mass.,  Seth  Davis,  in  the  67th  year  of 
age.    This  dear  Friend  was  a  valuable  member 
elder  of  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting.    He  was 
ceived  into  membership  with  our  religious  Societ 
the  year  1 817,  and  appointed  to  the  station  of  an  e 
in  1828.    Although  he  was  dependent  during 
earlier  period  of  his  membership,  upon  his  daily  ial 
for  the  support  of  his  family  ;  and  for  many  y 
previous  to  his  removal  passed  through  long  i 
tinued  and  severe  bodily  suffering,  yet  he  did 
allow  either  his  business  or  his  infirmities  to  pre 
him  from  diligently  attending  the  various  meeting 
which  he  was  a  member  so  long  as  the  state  of 
health  would  admit  of  it. — Having  been  rightly 
effectually  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Trutl 
originally  professed  by  Friends,  he  continued  t 
strongly  attached  to,  and  firmly  established  in  i 
ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies,  and  was  well 
lified  ibr  extensive  usefulness  in  the  church  ;  b 
zealously  concerned  for  the  right  administration! 
discipline,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  order  the 
And  to  this  service  he  cheerfully  devoted  a  large 
tion  of  his  time,  being  more  earnestly  engagei 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth  and  right 
ness,  than  for  the  indulgence  of  personal  ease,  o 
accumulation  of  riches. — For  several  months  pre 
to  his  removal  from  the  conflicts  of  time,  he  had 
much  relieved  from  the  attacks  of  a  painful  mi 
under  which  he  had  laboured  for  many  years 
his  last  illness  was  short,  being  confined  to  his  1 
only  about  a  week,  but  his  work  seemed  to  be  ac 
plished,  and  his  house  set  in  order;  for  during 
period  he  made  no  allusion  to  his  outward  affairl 
was  several  times  engaged  in  vocal  supplication 
on  the  day  preceding  his  death  he  fervently 
ceded  that  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  Divine 
he  might  soon  be  released  from  Ins  suffering 
the  work  might  be  cut  short  in  righteousneSJ 
that  an  easy  passage  might  be  vouchsafed  :  \fl 
seemed  to  be  mercifully  granted  ;  for  he  passed  qfl 
away,  without  sigh  or  struggle,  leaving  to  surviB 
well-grounded  hope  that  our  loss  is  his  everlB 
gain,  and  that  an  entrance  has  been  grantedH 
through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  within  theB 
gates,  where  none  of  the  inhabitants  can  say,  B 
sick,  and  the  weary  soul  is  forever  at  rest.  I 
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sed  to  the  Editor. 


The  Seal  Fishery  of  Newfoundland. 

BY  P.  TOCQUE. 

e  first  thing  that  occurs  in  Newfound- 
to  break  the  winter's  torpor,  is  the  bustle 
nimation  attending  the  outfitiing  of  ves- 
br  the  seal  fishery.  The  seal  fishery  of 
bundland  has  assumed  a  degree  of  im- 
nce,  far  surpassing  the  most  sanguine 
tations  of  those  who  first  embarked  in 
iterprise,  and  is  now  become  one  of  the 
?st  sources  of  wealth  to  the  countrA;  the 
st  of  every  individual,  from  the  richest  to 
oorest,  is  interwoven  with  it ;  and  the 
;ution  of  this  voyage  causes  more  anxie- 
citement,  and  solicitude,  than  any  other 
wfoundland,  or,  probably,  in  the  world. 
3  commencement  the  seal  fishery  was 
3uted  in  large  boats,  which  sailed  about 
iddle  of  April  ;  and  as  its  importance  be 


be  developed,  schooners  of  from  thirty 
y  tons  were  employed  in  it,  which  sailed 
17th  of  March.    The  number  of  ves- 
ow  engaged  in  this  fishery  is  three  hun- 
and  seventy-four,  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
and  fifty  tons  burden,  manned  by  from 
y-five  to  forty  men  each,  according  to 
ze.    They  sail  from  St.  Johns  on  the  1st 
rch,  and  from  Conception  Bay  and  the 
?rn  ports,  from  the  5i-fe  to  the  lOlh  of 
lonth.    The  length  of  time  spent  on  this 
;e  is  from  three  to  eight  weeks.  The 
*  supplies  the  vessels  with  provisions  and 
other  necessary  ;  half  the  product  of  the 
;e  is  equally  divided  among  the  crew,  the 
half  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 
Johns,  the  capital  of  the  island,  the 
have  to  pay  from  two  pounds  to  three 
each  for  their  berths,  and  in  the  norlh- 
irts,  from  ten  shillings  to  thirty  shillings, 
•ed  master  receives  from  fourpence  to 
ice  per  seal,  and,  sometimes,  five  pounds 
ith  besides;  a  man's  share  is  also  allow- 
the  master,  which,  however,  goes  to  the 
r  of  the  vessel.    What  is  called  the  seal, 
skin,  witlfcthe  fat  or  blubber  attached, 
ireass  being  thrown  away.    Some  years 


back,  these  pelts  were  sold  for  so  much  apiece, 
varying  in  price  according  to  the  size  and 
quality  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of 
leaving  behind  a  portion  of  the  fat,  it  became 
necessary  to  purchase  them  by  weight.  Na- 
turalists describe  no  less  than  fifteen  species  of 
seals.  The  kind  most  plentiful,  and  which 
pass  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  with  the 
field-ice,  are  the  harps,  or  half-moon  seals, 
(phoca  Groenlandica.)  About  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  February  these  seals  whelp, 
and  in  the  northern  seas  deposit  millions  of 
their  young  on  the  glittering  surface  of  the 
frozen  deep  ;  at  this  period,  they  are  covered 
with  a  coat  of  white  fur,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow.  I  have  seen  these  beautiful  "  white 
coats"  laying  six  and  eight  on  a  pan  of  ice, 
resembling  so  many  lambs,  enjoying  the  solar 
rays.  These  animals  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
in  about  three  weeks  after  their  birth  begin  to 
cast  their  white  coats ;  they  are  now  easily 
caught,  being  killed  by  a  slight  stroke  across 
the  nose  with  a  bat  or  gafT,  when  they  are  in 
prime  condition,  the  fat  being  in  greater  quan- 
tity, and  containing  purer  oil,  than  at  a  later 
period  of  their  growth. 

It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  their  existence, 
that  they  should  pass  a  considerable  time  in 
repose,  on  the  ice  ;  and,  during  this  state  of 
helplessness,  we  see  the  goodness  of  Providence 
in  providing  these  amphibious  creatures  with 
a  thick  coat  of  fur,  and  a  superabundant  sup- 
ply of  fat,  a  defence  against  the  chilling  effects 
of  the  ice,  and  the  northern  blasts.  Some- 
times, however,  numbers  of  them  are  found 
frozen  in  the  ice ;  these  "  cats"  are  highly 
prized  by  the  seal-hunters,  as  the  skin,  when 
dressed,  makes  excellent  caps  for  them  to 
wear  while  engaged  in  this  perilous  and  dan- 
gerous voyage.  At  one  year  old,  these  seals 
are  called  "  bedlamers  ;"  the  female  is  without 
the  dark  spots  on  ihe  back  which  form  the 
harp ;  and  the  male  does  not  receive  this  mark 
until  two  years  old.  The  voice  of  the  seal 
resembles  that  of  the  dog,  and  when  a  vessel 
is  in  the  midst  of  myriads  of  these  creatures, 
their  barking  and  howling  sounds  like  that  of 
so  many  dogs,  causing  such  a  noise,  as  in 
some  instances  to  drive  away  sleep  during  the 
night.  The  general  appearance  of  the  seal  is 
not  unlike  the  dog  ;  hence  some  have  applied 
to  the  seal  the  name  of  sea-dog,  sea-wolf,  &c. 
These  seals  seldom  bring  forth  more  than  one, 
and  never  more  than  two,  at  a  litter.  They 
are  said  to  live  to  a  great  age.  A  respectable 
individual  informed  me  that  he  saw  a  seal 
which  was  caught  in  a  net;  it  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  skeleton,  consisting  of  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone;  the  teeth  were  all  gone,  and  its 
colour  a  white  gray,  which  he  attributed  to  old 
age.  Buffon,  the  French  naturalist,  says:  "I 
|  am  of  opinion  that  these  animals  live  upwards 


of  a  hundred  years,  for  we  know  that  cetace- 
ous animals  in  general  live  much  longer  than 
quadrupeds  ;  and  as  the  seal  fills  up  the  chasm 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  it  must  parti- 
cipate of  th'e  nature  of  the  former,  and,  conse- 
quently, live  much  longer  than  the  latter." 

The  hooded  seal,  (phoca  cristata,)  is  so 
called,  from  a  piece  of  loose  skin  on  the  head 
which  can  be  inflated  at  pleasure,  and  when 
menaced  or  attacked,  this  hood  is  drawn  over 
the  face  and  eyes  as  a  defence  from  injury,  at 
which  time  its  nostrils  become  distended,  ap- 
pearing like  bladders  ;  the  female  is  not  pro- 
vided with  this  hood.  An  old  dog-hood  is  a 
very  formidable  animal;  the  male  and  female 
are  generally  found  together,  and  if  the  female 
happens  to  be  killed  first,  the  male  becomes 
furious  ;  sometimes  it  has  taken  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty men  hours  to  despatch  one  of  them.  I  have 
known  a  half  dozen  handspikes  to  have  been 
worn  out  by  endeavouring  to  kill  one  of  these 
dog-hoods  ;  they  will  snap  off  the  handles  of 
the  gaffs  as  if  they  were  cabbage-stumps;  and 
they  frequently  attack  their  assailants.  When 
they  inflate  their  hoods  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  kill  one  of  them;  shot  does  not  pene- 
trate the  hood.  Unless  this  animal  can  be  hit 
somewhere  about  the  side  of  the  hood,  it  is 
almost  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  kill  him. 
These  animals  are  very  large  ;  some  of  their 
pelts  which  I  measured  were  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  feet  in  length.  The  young  hoods  are 
called  "  blue  backs ;"  their  fat  is  not  so  thick 
nor  so  pure  as  the  harps,  but  their  skins  are  of 
more  value;  they  also  breed  further  to  the 
north  than  the  harps,  and  are  generally  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  ouler  edge  of  the  ice; 
they  are  said  not  to  be  so  plentiful,  and  to  cast 
their  young  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  harps. 
The  square  fipper,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  great 
seal  of  Greenland,  (phoca  barbata,)  although 
there  it  does  not  attain  to  so  large  a  size  as  the 
hooded  seal,  while  in  Newfoundland  it  is  much 
larger,  is  now  seldom  seen.  The  walrus, 
(trichecus  rosmarvs,)  sometimes  called  sea- 
horse, sea-cow,  and  the  morse,  is  now  seldom 
met  with  ;  formerly,  this  species  of  seal  was 
frequently  captured  on  the  ice.  This  animal 
is  said  to  resemble  the  seal  in  its  body  and 
limbs,  though  different  in  the  form  of  its  head, 
which  is  armed  with  two  tusks,  sometimes 
twenty-four  inches  long  ;  in  this  respect  much 
like  an  elephant.  The  under  jaw  is  not  pro- 
vided with  any  cutting  or  canine  teeth,  and  is 
compressed  to  afford  room  for  these  enormous 
tusks,  projecting  downwards  from  the  upper 
jaw.  It  is  a  very  large  animal,  sometimes 
twenty  feet  long,  and  weighing  from  500  to 
1000  pounds  ;  its  skin  is  very  thick  nnd  cov- 
ered with  yellowish  brown  hairs.  The  num- 
ber of  seals  taken  yearly,  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland,   is   from   400,000    to  600,000 
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amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  from  £200,- 
001)  to  upwards  of  £300,000.  On  the  21st 
of  March  the  vernal  equinox  commences,  and 
the  seal  fishery  being  carried  on  during  this 
season  of  storms,  renders  it  particularly  dan- 
gerous. It  is  a  voyage  of  hopes  and  fears, 
trials  and  disappointments.  Sometimes  the 
seals  are  sought  after  at  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  four  miles  from  the  vessel,  and,  during 
this  toilsome  journey,  the  men  have  to  jump 
from  one  pan  of  ice  to  another,  over  horrid 
chasms  where  gapes  the  blue  wave  ready  to 
receive  them  ;  sometimes,  slob,  or  ice  ground 
up  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  covered 
with  the  drifting  snow,  is  mistaken  for  hard 
ice,  when  the  poor  sealers  leaping  upon  it, 
sink,  and  are  engulphed  in  the  mighty  deep; 
and,  frequently,  when  the  seal-huniers  are  at 
a  distance  from  the  vessel,  in  search  of  seals, 
a  snow  storm,  or  a  thick  fog  comes  on,  when 
no  object  around  can  be  discovered  —  the  guns 
fired,  and  the  horns  blown,  cannot  be  heard 
— night  comes  on,  and  the  poor  sealers  die  of 
fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  on  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  frozen  ocean.  Scarce  a  voyage 
passes  but  what  conveys  the  bitter  intelligence 
to  the  wife  and  mother,  that  she  is  a  widow, 
and  her  children  orphans.  Sometimes,  ves- 
sels are  crushed  between  large  masses  of  ice, 
called  "  rollers,"  when  all  are  consigned  to 
one  common  destruction. 

Ill  fares  the  bark,  with  trembling  wretches  charged, 

That  tossed  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle, 

While  night  o'erwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 

More  horrible.    Can  human  force  endure 

The  assembled  mischiefs  that  besiege  them  round  ? 

Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 

The  roar  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice, 

Now  ceasing,  now  renewed  with  louder  rage, 

And  in  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 

Icebergs  are  looked  upon  as  dreadful  en- 
gines of  destruction  by  all  mariners;  many 
vessels  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery  frequently 
come  in  contact  with  them,  when,  sometimes, 
vessel  and  crew  perish  together. 

As  when  in  northern  seas,  at  midnight  dark, 
An  isle  of  ice  encounters  some  swift  bark, 
And  startling  all  its  wretches  from  their  sleep, 
By  one  cold  impulse  hurls  them  to  the  deep. 

Feeling  a  great  desire  to  gratify  a  youthful 
curiosity,  in  the  month  of  March,  1834,  I  em- 
barked on  board  one  of  my  father's  vessels, 
and  made  an  experimental  trip  to  the  seal  fish- 
ery, during  which  we  encountered  a  dreadful 
storm  ;  it  was  considered  the  heaviest  gale  ever 
experienced  by  the  oldest  seal-hunter.  In  this 
storm,  no  less  than  lourteen  vessels,  together 
with  many  of  their  crews,  perished.  Perhaps 
no  voyage  is  attended  with  so  much  shipwreck 
and  loss  of  human  life,  as  the  seal  fishery  of 
Newfoundland.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  up- 
wards of  forty  vessels,  and  part  of  several 
crews,  were  lost,  prosecuting  the  sealing  voy- 
age. The  seal  fishery  is  not  only  a  danger- 
ous and  hazardous  enterprise — it  not  only 
causes  the  sighing  of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan, and  is  thus  surrounded  by  physical 
calamities — but  it  is,  moieover,  a  nursery  for 
moral  and  spiritual  evils.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  harden  the  heart,  and  render  it  insensible 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature  ;  it  is  a 


constant  scene  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter. 
Here,  you  behold  a  heap  of  seals  which  have 
only  received  a  slight  dart  from  the  gaff, 
writhing,  and  crimsoning  the  ice  with  their 
blood,  and  rolling  from  side  to  side  in  dying 
agonies  ;  there,  you  see  another  lot,  while  the 
last  spark  of  life  is  not  yet  extinguished,  being 
stripped  of  their  skin  and  fat,  while  their  start- 
ings  and  heavings  make  the  unpractised  hand 
shrink  with  horror  to  touch  them.  The  seal 
fishery,  in  too  many  instances,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sink  of  iniquity,  where  almost  every 
principle  of  morality  is  laid  prostrate,  and  the 
heart  shrivelled  up  to  the  narrow  dimensions 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  love  of 
gain  is  engrafted  on  the  heart  of  the  seal-hunt- 
er, and  this  feeling  predominates  over  every 
other,  regardless  of  the  unhallowed  means  by 
which  it  is  gratified.  There  are,  however, 
some  honourable  exceptions. 


From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

BEARS. 

(Continued  from  page  230.) 

The  grizzly  bears  have  their  caves,  to  which 
they  retire  when  the  cold  of  winter  renders 
them  torpid  ;  and  this  condition  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  most  intrepid  of  the  hunters. 
Having  sati.-fied  themselves  about  the  cave, 
these  men  prepare  a  candle  from  wax  taken 
from  the  comb  of  wild  bees,  and  softened  by 
the  grease  of  the  bear.  It  has  a  large  wick, 
and  burns  wiih  a  brilliant  flame.  Carrying 
this  before  him,  with  his  rifle  in  a  convenient 
position,  the  hunter  enters  the  cave.  Having 
reached  its  recesses,  he  fixes  the  candle  on  the 
ground,  lights  it,  and  the  cavern  is  soon  illu- 
minaied  with  a  vivid  light.  The  hunter  now 
lies  down  on  his  face,  having  the  candle  be- 
tween the  back  part  of  the  cave  where  the 
bear  is,  and  himself.  In  this  position,  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  full  in  front  of  him,  he 
patiently  awaits  his  victim.  Bruin  is  soon 
roused  by  the  light,  yawns  and  stretches  him- 
self, like  a  person  awaking  fiom  a  deep  sleep. 
The  hunter  now  cocks  his  rifle,  and  watches 
the  bear  turn  his  head,  and  with  slow  and 
waddling  steps  approach  the  candle.  This  is 
a  trying  moment,  as  the  extraordinary  tenacity 
of  life  of  the  grizzly  bear  renders  an  unerring 
shot  essential.  The  monster  reaches  the  can- 
dle, and  either  raises  his  paw  to  strike,  or  his 
nose  to  smell  at  it.  The  hunter  steadily  raises 
his  piece ;  the  loud  report  of  the  rifle  reverbe- 
rates through  the  cavern  ;  and  the  bear  falls 
with  a  heavy  crash,  pierced  through  the  eye, 
one  of  the  few  vulnerable  spots  through  which 
he  can  be  destroyed. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  at  various 
times  possessed  five  specimens  of  the  grizzly 
bear.  The  first  was  Old  Martin,  for  many 
years  a  well  known  inhabitant  of  the  Tower 
Menagerie.  We  remember  him  well  as  an 
enormous  brute,  quiie  blind  from  cataract,  and 
generally  to  be  seen  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
wiih  open  mouth,  ready  to  receive  any  tit  bit 
a  compassionate  visiter  might  bestow.  Not- 
withstanding the  length  of  time  he  was  in  con- 
finement,(more  than  twenty  years,)  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  failed,  and  to  the  last  he  would 


not  permit  of  the  slightest  familiarity,  e 
from  the  keeper  who  constantly  fed  h 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  size,  wl 
we  say  that  his  skull  (which  we  recently  m 
sured)  exceeds  in  length  by  two  inches 
largest  lion's  skull  in  the  Osleological  Col 
tion,  although  several  must  have  belongei 
magnificent  animals. 

After  the  death  of  Old  Martin,  the  Soci 
received  two  fine  young  bears  from  Mr.  ( 
lin,  but  they  soon  died.  Their  loss,  howc 
has  been  amply  replaced  by  the  three  v 
thriving  young  animals  which  have  been 
cently  added  to  the  Collection.  These  ct 
fiom  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  800  miles  ft 
San  Francisco,  and  were  brought  to  this  cc 
try  by  Mr.  Pacton.  They  were  transpo 
with  infinite  trouble  across  the  Isthmus  of 
nama,  in  a  box  carried  on  men's  should 
and  are  certainly  the  first  of  their  race  \ 
have  performed  the  overland  journey.  ' 
price  asked  was  £600,  but  they  were  obtai 
at  a  much  less  sum  ;  since  their  sojourn  in 
country,  they  have  greatly  increased  in  s 
and  enjoy  excellent  health.  An  additional 
terest  attaches  to  these  animals  from  twt 
them  having  undergone  the  operation  forci 
ract. 

Bears  are  extremely  subject  to  this  diset 
and  of  course  are  thereby  rendered  bli 
Their  strength  and  ferocity  forbade  anyth 
being  done  for  their  relief,  until  a  short  ti 
ago,  when,  by  the  aid  of  lhat  wonderful  agt 
chloroform,  it  was  demonstrated  that  they 
as  amenable  to  curative  measures  as  the  hun 
subject. 

Onjrfie  5th  of  last  November,  the  first  c 
ration  of  the  sort  was  performed  on  one 
these  grizzly  bears,  which  was  blind  in  b 
eyes.  As  this  detracted  materially  from 
value,  it  was  decided  to  endeavour  to  rest 
him  to  sight ;  and,  Mr.  White  Cooper  hav 
consented  to  operate,  the  proceedings  wer< 
follow  : — A  strong  leathern  collar,  to  whic 
chain  was  attached,  was  firmly  buckled  aro 
the  patient's  neck,  and  the  chain  having  b 
passed  round  one  of  the  bars  in  front  of 
cage,  two  powerful  men  endeavoured  to  | 
him  up,  in  order  that  a  sponge  contain 
chloroform  should  be  applied  to  his  muzzle 
Dr.  Snow.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  b 
was  as  surprising  as  unexpected.  The  utm 
efforts  of  these  men  were  unavailing  ;  and  a 
a  struggle  of  ten  minutes,  two  others  w 
called  to  their  aid.  By  their  united  effo 
Master  Bruin  was  at  length  brought  up,  i 
the  sponge  fairly  tied  round  his  muzzle.  Me 
while  the  cries  and  roarings  of  the  pat 
were  echoed  in  full  chorus  by  his  two  broth 
who  had  been  confined  to  the  sleeping  c 
and  who  scratched  and  tore  at  the  door  to 
to  the  assistance  of  their  distressed  relat 
In  a  den  on  one  side  was  the  Cheetah,  wh 
leg  was  amputated  under  chloroform  so 
months  ago,  and  who  was  greatly  excited 
the  smell  of  the  fluid  and  uproar.  The  la 
sloth  bear,  in  a  cage  on  the  other  side,  joi 
heartily  in  the  chorus,  and  the  Isabella  b 
just  beyond,  wrung  her  paws  in  an  agonj 
woe.  Leopards  snarled  in  sympathy,  f 
laughing  hyenas  swelled  the  c^arus  with  tl 
hysterical  sobs.    The  octobasso  growling 
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i  polnr  bears,  nnd  the  roaring  of  the  lions  on 

other  side  of  the  building,  completed  as 
■arkable  a  diapason  as  could  well  be  heard. 

he  fir>t  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  chlo- 
rm  on  the  bear,  was  a  diminution  in  his 
sigles ;  first  one  paw  dropped,  then  the 

r.  The  sponge  was  now  removed  from 
-face,  the  door  of  the  den  oppned,  and  his 
1  laid  upon  a  plank  outside.  The  cataracts 
l  speedily  broken  up,  and  the  bear  was 
vn  into  the  cage  again.  For  nearly  five 
iites  he  remained,  as  was  remarked  by  a 
ler,  without  knowledge,  sense,  or  under- 
ding,  till  at  length  one  leg  gave  a  kick, 

Root  her,  and  presently  he  attempted  to 
d.  The  essay  was  a  failure,  but  he  soon 
I  to  make  his  way  to  his  cage.  It  was 
rick,  if  we  remember  right,  who  affirmed 

Talma  was  an  indifferent  representative 
lebriaiion,  for  he  was  not  drunk  in  his  legs. 

•  bear,  however,  acted  the  part  to  perfec- 
,  and  the  way  in  which  (like  Commodore 
union  on  his  way  10  church)  he  tacked, 
ng  iiis  route  to  his  den,  wasOludicrous  in 
extreme.    At  length  he  blundered  into  it, 

was  left  quiet  for  a  time.  He  soon  reviv- 
land  in  the  afternoon  ate  heartily.  The 
wing  morning,  on  the  door  being  opened, 
ame  out,  staring  about  him,  caring  nothing 
.he  light,  and  began  humming,  as  he  lick- 
lis  paws,  with  much  the  air  of  a  musical 
Ueur  sitting  down  to  a  sonata  on  his  vio- 
iello. 

t  group  might  have  been  dimly  seen  through 
fog  which  covered  the  garden,  on  the 
ning  of  the  15th  November,  standing  on 
spot  where  the  proceedings  above  narrated 
;  place  ten  days  previously.    This  sjroup 

•  prised  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Yarrell,  the 
sident  of  the  Society,  Count  Nesselrode, 

Waterhouse,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  R.  A.,  Cap- 
Sianley,  R.  N.,  and  two  or  three  other 
llemen.  They  were  assembled  to  witness 
restoration  to  sight  of  another  of  the  grizzly 
rs.  The  bear  this  time  was  brought  out  of 
den,  and  his  chain  passed  round  the  rail  in 
it  of  it.  Diluted  chloroform  was  used,  and 
operation  was  rendered  more  difficult  by 
animal  not  being  perfectly  under  its  influ- 
?.  He  recovered  immediately  after  the 
filing  needle  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
>nd  eye,  and  walked  pretty  steadily  to  his 
ping  apartment,  where  he  received  the 
dolence  of  his  brethren,  rather  ungraciously 
nust  be  confessed,  but  his  head  was  far 
n  clear,  and  his  temper  ruffled.  When  the 
tracts  have  been  absorbed  the  animals  will 
e  sight. 

.'he  wooded  districts  of  the  American  con- 
nt  were  tenanted,  before  civilization  had 
le  such  gigantic  strides,  by  large  numbers 
he  well  known  black  bear,  Ursus  Ameri- 
us.  Some  years  ago,  black  bears'  skins 
e  greatly  in  vogue  for  carriage  hammer- 
hs,  6zc. ;  and  an  idea  of  the  animals  de- 
■yed  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in 
3,  10,500  skins  were  imported,  and  the 
nbers  gradually  rose  to  25,000  in  1803, 
:e  which  lime  there  has  been  a  gradual  de- 
le.  In  those  days,  a  fine  skin  was  worth 
n  twenty  to  forty  guineas,  but  may  now 
obtained  for  five  guineas. 


The  chase  of  this  bear  is  the  most  solemn 
action  of  the  Laplander ;  and  the  successful 
hunter  may  be  known  by  the  number  of  tufts 
of  bears'  hair  he  wears  in  his  bonnet.  When 
the  retreat  of  a  bear  is  discovered,  the  ablest 
sorcerer  of  the  tribe  beats  the  runic  drum  to 
discover  the  event  of  the  chase,  nnd  on  which 
side  the  animal  ought  to  be  assailed.  During 
the  attack  the  hunters  join  in  a  prescribed 
chorus,  and  beg  earnestly  of  the  bear  that  he 
will  do  them  no  mischief.  When  dead  the 
body  is  carried  home  on*i  sledge,  and  the 
reindeer  employed  to  draw  it  is  exempt  from 
labour  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  A 
new  hut  is  constructed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  cooking  the  flesh,  and  the  huntsmen,  joined 
by  their  wives,  sing  again  their  songs  of  joy 
and  of  gratitude  to  the  animal,  for  permitting 
them  to  return  in  safety.  They  never  pre- 
sume to  speak  of  the  bear  with  levity,  but  al- 
ways allude  to  him  with  profound  respect,, as 
"  the  old  man  in  the  fur  cloak."  The  Indians, 
too,  treat  him  wiih  much  deference.  An  old 
Indian,  named  Keskarrah,  was  seated  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  by  a  small  stream,  not  far 
from  Fort  Enterprise,  when  a  large  bear  came 
to  the  oppo-ile  bank,  and  remained  for  some 
time  apparently  surveying  him.  Keskarrah, 
considering  himself  to  be  in  great  danger,  and 
having  no  one  to  assist  him  but  his  aged  wife, 
made  a  solemn  speech,  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Oh,  bear,  I  never  did  you  any  harm  ;  I  have 
always  had  the  highest  respect  for  you  and 
your  relations,  and  never  killed  any  of  them 
except  through  necessity.  Pray,  go  away, 
good  bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I  promise 
not  to  molest  you."  The  bear  (probably  re- 
garding the  old  gentleman  as  rather  a  tough 
morsel)  walked  off,  and  the  old  man,  fancying 
that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his  eloquence,  fa- 
voured Sir  John  Richardson  with  his  speech 
at  length.  The  bear  in  question,  however, 
was  of  a  different  species  to,  and  more  sangui- 
nary than,  the  black  bear,  so  that  the  escape 
of  the  old  couple  was  regarded  as  remarkable. 

The  Ursus  Americanus  almost  invariably 
hybernates  ;  and  about  a  thousand  skins  have 
been  annually  imported  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  from  these  black  bears  destroyed  in 
their  winter  retreats.  A  spot  under  a  fallen 
tree  is  selected  for  its  den,  and,  having  scratch- 
ed away  a  portion  of  the  soil,  the  bear  retires 
thither  at  the  commencement  of  a  snow-storm, 
and  the  snow  soon  furnishes  a  close  warm 
covering.  When  taken  young,  these  bears 
are  easily  tamed  ;  and  the  following  incident 
occurred  to  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance: 
— A  fine  young  bear  had  been  brought  up  by 
him  with  an  antelope  of  the  elegant  species 
called  Furcifer,  the  two  feeding  out  of  the 
same  dish,  and  being  often  seen  eating  the 
same  cabbage.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
these  pets  out  with  him,  leading  the  bear  by  a 
string.  On  one  occasion  he  was  thus  pro- 
ceeding, a  friend  leading  the  antelope,  when 
a  larije  fierce  dog  flew  at  the  latter.  The 
gentleman,  embarrassed  by  his  charge,  called 
out  for  assistance  to  my  informant,  who  ran 
hastily  up,  and  in  doing  so  accidentally  let  the 
bear  loose.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware 
that  his  little  companion  was  in  difficulty,  and, 
rushing  forward,  knocked  the  dog  over  and 


over  with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  and  sent  him  off 
howling.  The  same  bear  would  also  play  for 
hours  with  a  Bison  calf,  and  when  tired  with 
his  romps,  jump  into  a  tub  to  rest ;  having 
recovered,  he  would  spring  out  and  resume  his 
gambols  with  his  boisterous  playfellow,  who 
seemed  to  rejoice  when  the  bear  was  out  of 
breath,  and  could  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
at  which  time  he  was  sure  to  be  pressed  dou- 
bly hard.  There  was  a  fine  bear  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  old  Tower  Menagerie,  which 
long  shared  his  den  with  a  hyaena,  with  whom 
he  was  on  good  terms  except  at  mealtimes, 
when  they  would  quarrel  in  a  very  ludicrous 
manner,  for  a  piece  of  beef,  or  whatever  else 
might  happen  to  form  a  bone  of  contention 
between  them.  The  hyaena,  though  by  far 
the  smaller,  was  generally  master,  and  the 
bear  would  moan  most  piteously  in  a  tone 
resembling  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  while  the 
hysena  quietly  consumed  the  remainder  of  the 
dinner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cannot  Read  and  Write. — According  to 
tables  made  out  from  the  schedules,  of  the 
Assistant  Marshals,  there  are  in  Virginia 
nearly  eighty-three  thousand  white  persons 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  who  cannot  read 
and  write  ! 


Hints  to  Youth. — May  the  descendants  of 
such  as  have  been  zealous  for  the  Lord's 
cause,  be  the  helpers  and  joy  of  their  parents : 
strengthening  their  hands  to  labour,  by  evi- 
dencing to  the  world  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample and  instruction  in  themselves,  who  are 
allied  to  them  by  the  tenderest  connection. 
For  it  is  a  mournful  circumstance  when  the 
Lord's  servants  are  enfeebled  by  the  trans- 
gressions of  their  own  house,  and  that  any 
children  should  call  their  parents  fools,  by 
acting  contrary  to  their  tender,  affectionate 
advice,  and  parental  authority. — Fothergill. 


There  are  5255  places  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  where  liquor  is  sold. 


Florida  Reef. — Professor  Agassiz  gave  a 
lecture  at  Key  West,  having  for  its  subject  the 
Florida  Reef  and  its  builder,  the  coral  insect, 
of  which  a  correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Re- 
publican gives  the  following  account : 

He  set  out  with  stating  his  opinion  that  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  was  made  by  this  little 
workman,  and  then,  with  illustrations  on  the 
black  board,  described  its  physiology.  There 
are,  he  says,  different  races  of  coral,  some  of 
which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  reef  in  deep 
water,  build  up  to  a  certain  height,  and  die. 
These  are  succeeded  by  another  race,  who 
build  up  anoiher  step,  and  are  followed  by 
other  races,  until  the  edifice  reaches  to- near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  when  the  little  mason 
is  functus  officio,  and  leaves  his  labours  to  be 
crowned  by  other  agencies  of  nature.  When 
this  work  is  done,  deposits  from  the  sea  are 
made  upon  the  rock,  which  finally  extend 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  become 
terra  firma.    He  thinks  the  peninsula  is  but 
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the  extension  of  reef  after  reef,  the  first  being 
the  construction  of  the  coral  insect,  then  be- 
coming reefs  or  islands,  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  being  filled  up  in  lime  by  debris 
from  the  sea,  all  together  form  the  main  land. 
If  this  theory  be  true,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  wrecking  business  will  last  so  long  as  the 
coral  exists.  Light-houses  and  beacons  may 
warn  the  mariner  from  some  of  the  dangers 
that  lie  in  his  path,  but  he  has  a  little  foe  who 
is  continually  piling  up  stumbling-blocks  in 
his  way,  and  laying  snares  in  the  track  where 
he  believed  all  was  blue  water  and  security. 


Selected. 


MY  YOUNG  BROTHER. 


Brother,  the  world  is  calling  thee, 

Is  beckoning  thee  away  ; 
And  thou  must  go  \  yet  all  our  hearts, 

Are  very  sad  to-day. 
I  would  not  wish  to  keep  thee  back, 

For  thou  must  learn  to  dare, 
Whate'er  of  trial,  God  appoints, 

My  brother,  ior  thy  share. 

Thou'lt  find  this  world  with  fair  outside, 

And  not  all  false  within; 
For  human  hearts  are  mixtures  strange, 

Of  goodness  arid  of  sin : 
Then  nerve  thee,  brother,  for  the  strife, 

On  "  Life's  great  battle-field  ;" 
And  keep  thy  upright  truthfulness, 

As  helmet  and  a  shield. 

Thou'lt  mingle  with  a  varied  throng, 

Amid  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Where  e'en  the  best  are  sorely  tried — 

How  wilt  thou  bear  thee,  then  ? 
Thy  heart  is  fresh  and  true,  brother, 

Temptings  will  meet  thee  there  ; 
And  many  a  luring  voice  will  seek 

Thy  purity  to  snare  ! 

There  is  an  Eye  which  watcheth  thee  ; 

There  is  a  kindly  Hand  ; 
And  not  a  sparrow  e'er  doth  fall, 

Except  at  His  command. 
Then,  brother,  love  and  trust  thy  God  ; 

He'll  guard  thee  through  the  strife ; 
And  when  thy  brief  campaign  is  o'er, 

Will  give  thee  heavenly  life. 


Selected. 


ANNIE  LEE. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MARY  L 


As  through  the  city's  mart  I  strayed, 
I  met  a  little  wildered  maid  ; 
Whose  feet  were  bare,  though  all  below 
Was  covered  by  the  Autumn  snow ; 
Who  on  me  wistful  glances  cast, 
And  begged  a  penny  as  I  past. 

I  paused,  and  gazing  on  the  child, 

I  asked  in  accents  kindly  mild  : 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  what  is  your  name  ?" 

The  tears  into  her  blue  eyes  came; 

"  My  name  is  Annie  Lee,"  she  said, 

My  mother's  sick,  my  father's  dead, 

And  we  are  grown  so  very  poor, 

I  beg  our  bread  from  door  to  door  ! 

There's  Jack  and  Biddy,  James  and  Pat, 

Besides  the  little  Baby,  that 

Came  to  us,  lady,  just  as  we, 

Were  coming  o'er  the  tossing  sea. 

I  am  the  oldest;  I  was  born 

Nine  years  ago  on  Christmas  morn  ; 

And  mother  says  she  knows  'twill  be, 

An  earnest  of  good  luck  to  me  ! 

"  We  heard  that  all  things  here  were  good, 
A  plenty,  both  of  work  and  food ; 


So  father  took  us  all,  and  came  ; 
Alas,  with  us  'tis  all  the  same, 
For  father  died  the  very  day, 
The  vessel  anchored  in  the  bay ; 
And  mother  took  the  fever,  too, 
And  now,  there's  no  one,  lady,  who 
Can  care  for  us ;  so  every  day 
Around  from  street  to  street  I  stray, 
And  beg  of  every  one  I  meet, 
To  buy  us  food  enough  to  eat ! 

"Some  push  me  as  they  pass  me  by, 

And  never  heed  me  when  I  cry  ; 

And  then  I  think,  oh,  could  they  know, 

Like  all  of  us* the  bitter  woe, 

Of  being  sick,  and  father  dead, 

And  not  to  have  enough  of  bread, 

I'm  sure  they  would  not  scorn  my  plea, 

But  give  me  food  for  them  and  me  1" 

"  Now  Mary,  when  you  chance  to  meet, 

A  little  beggar  in  the  street, 

Just  pause  and  think,  that  she  may  be, 

An  orphan-child  like  Annie  Lee ; 

Who  hath  not  shoes  to  clothe  her  feet, 

Or  even  bread  enough  to  eat ; 

Then  of  your  blessings,  blessings  strew, 

And  make  the  outcast  happy,  loo !" 


For  "The  Friend." 

Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

Having  received  an  English  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  Richard  Shacklelon,  which  contains 
a  number  of  valuable  letters  not  embraced  in  the 
former  American  edition,  I  propose  transcrib- 
ing some  of  them  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend." 


RICHARD  SHACKLETON  TO  E.  PIKE. 

Ballitore,  29th  of  Ninth  month,  1752. 
Dear  Friend, — My  desires  are  strong  for 
thy  welfare,  and  therefore  would  I  recommend 
to  thee,  as  some  little  of  my  experience,  prin- 
cipally and  especially,  to  be  diligent  in  the 
practice  of  this — often  lo  wait  on  the  Lord  for 
the  renewing  of  strength  ;  and  this  not  only  in 
secret,  where  no  eye  sees,  but  also  at  other 
times,  in,  and  before  thy  family.  And  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  please  the  Lord  to 
appear,  be  not  thou  ashamed  of  his  coming. 

Remember  that  a  broken  heart  and  a  con- 
trite spirit,  which  are  offerings  of  his  own  pre- 
paring, are  such  as  he  never  despises;  nay  he 
has  said  by  his  prophet,  '  Though  the  heaven 
be  my  throne  and  the  earth  my  footstool,  yet 
to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  unto  him  that  is 
poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at 
my  word.'  And  such  a  practice,  so  far  from 
lessening  thy  authority,  1  know  by  experience, 
will  strengthen  it  in  thy  family,  and  insensibly 
clothe  every  branch  of  it  with  a  true  respect 
and  love  towards  thee,  nay  more  than  perhaps 
they  would  otherwise  bear  thee. 

Besides,  as  heads  of  our  respective  families, 
we  have  a  duty  to  exercise  in  them,  and  how 
can  we  seek  for  strength  to  exercise  this  duty, 
and  be  said  to  walk  exemplarily  before  them, 
if  we  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  wait  for  a 
renewal  of  our  spiritual  senses  and  strength, 
and  by  our  example  of  waiting  on  the  Lord 
set  before  their  eyes,  show  them  that  they  also 
should  be  found  following  us  in  the  practice  of 
this  most  necessary  duty  as  well  as  others, 
respecting  their  conduct  and  appearance. 

1  know  no  more  I  have  to  say.  But  thou 
may st  be  assured  that  however  poor  my  expres- 


sion, and  feeble  my  endeavours  to  help  thee  f  | 
ward,  I  have  at  times  truly  sincere  and  wa  | 
desires  for  thy  welfare,  with  which  I  shj 
conclude  and  remain  thy  real  friend, 

Richard  Shackxeton. 

from  the  same. 
Ballitore,  7th  of  Eighth  month,  1756, 

Dear  Friend, — Whom  I  truly  love  for 
sake  of  the  excellent  work  which  is  in  a 
upon  thee,  and  the  noble  dedication  of  thys 
lo  this  ever  blessed  cause,  which  thy  foi 
elders  were  above  all  other  consideratio 
concerned  to  support.  In  a  degree  of 
union  which  endears  to  one  another,  those  w 
are  measurably  baptized  into  the  same  spi 
and  wish  well  to  the  same  cause,  I  deai 
salute  thee,  and  now,  as  at  many  other  tirm 
pray  God  to  keep  straight  thy  feet 
strengthen  thy  hands.  For  I  am  sensible  i\ 
great  is  the  opposition  in  divers  lo  the  esta 
lishment  of  good  order  and  maintenance 
actual  righi»discipline  among  us,  and  great 
their  envy  and  bitterness  towards  those  w 
are  engaged  therein.  They  are  exactly  oft 
same  stamp  with  the  revilers  and  scorners 
Nehemiah's  time,  their  dialect  is  the  sat 
medley  of  the  Jewish  and  Ashdod  languaj 
and  their  speech  is  to  the  same  purpose,  ter 
ing  to  vilify  the  workmen,  and  ridicule  a 
disparage  the  work,  '  What  do  these  feel 
Jews?  If  a  fox  go  over  their  wall  it  will  (i 
down.'  But  by  their  great  opposition  to  t 
building,  they  manifest  that  they  are  afraid 
will  stand  ;  for  if  the  work  be  so  frail,  th 
should  rather  pity  the  poor  deluded  workme 
suffer  them  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and 
time  and  experience  demonstrate,  whether  I 
wall  has  been  so  weakly  and  injudicious 
built,  that  it  will  fall  of  itself,  or  whether 
will  be  an  ornament  and  defence  to  the  in! 
bitants  within. 

Read  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  there  is  < 
couragemenf,  counsel,  and  information  in 
It  is  observable  he  had  both  tasks  to  do  at  I 
same  time,  to  build  the  wall  and  oppose  1 
attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  with  one  hand  I 
labourers  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  I 
other  held  a  weapon.  Observe  the  const! 
watch  he  kept,  observe  how  frequent  he  M 
in  prayer. 

So  those  dear  Friends  who  are  engaged 
this  work,  who  being  in  a  good  degree  c< 
verted  themselves,  are  minded  to  strength 
their  brethren,  those  had  need  to  begin  att 
right  end  of  their  work,  and  first,  as  Nel 
miah,  make  sure  of  their  commission  from  t 
king,  then  take  care  that  they  have  pro| 
skill  and  materials  for  the  work,  that  th 
carry  it  on  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind,  a 
defend  it  with  proper  weapons.  For  a  w( 
may  appear  necessary  to  be  done,  but  wisdi 
should  direct  us  to  the  time,  place,  and  mi 
ner  of  carrying  it  on.  And  when  we  m 
with  opposite  spirits,  thou  knowest  that 
ought  (and  I  find  it  very  difficult  for  myse 
to  beware  that  the  bitterness  and  brittleness 
their  tempers,  do  not  sour  and  unsettle  ou 
and  so  that  which  was  the  cause  of  religii 
become  a  personal  pique.  Let  us  speak 
further  than  we  ourselves  can  see.  If 
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nier  the  lists  let  us  be  sure,  so  long  as  we 
nsjaite,  that  we  have  on  the  whole  armour 
rhich  is  light. 

Though  Saul  was  the  Lord's  anointed,  and 
king  over  his  people,  yet  David  could  not 
ring  down  the  ramping,  vapouring  strength 
;  Goliad,  by  going  against  him  in  Saul's  ar- 
lour.  I  own  it  is  comely,  proper  and  profit- 
ble,  and  a  duty  which  we  owe  the  Lord's 
nointed  (his  ministers)  when  freedom  of  mind 
drolls,  to  show  our  good  will  to  them,  and  the 
ause  they  are  engaged  in,  by  attending  them 
1  ihe  service  of  it;  and  such  young  soldiers 
nav  reciprocally  be  a  strength  and  comfort 
d  their  leaders,  and  be  like  armour  bearers 
efore  them ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  such 
hould  be  careful  to  mind  their  own  business, 
nd  the  particular  part  of  the  work  set  before 
hem,  and  neither  on  the  one  hand  be  over- 
ealous  in  espousing  by  argument  any  parti- 
ular  part  of  their  leader's  work  (though  pro- 
iably  right)  which  they  themselves  have  not 
i  clear  sight  of,  for  this  may  lead  into  unne- 
essary  debates  and  disquietude  ;  nor  on  the 
■ther  hand,  omit  performing  what  may  appear 
heir  own  duty,  because  a  more  able  and  expe- 
rienced person  is  present,  for  this  will  occasion 
eanness  and  want.  So,  dear  Friend,  in  pure 
;ood  will,  and  not  from  any  apprehension  of 
hy  warning  a  measure  of  best  wisdom  to  re- 
flate thy  conduct,  I  have  ventured  to  send 
hee  this  unpremeditated  matter  as  it  came  up, 
vhile  in  a  fresh  spring  of  brotherly  love  and 
ympathy,  I  thought  I  found  my  mind  enlarg- 
d  to  greet  thee :  and  therein  my  dear  wife  and 
tenderly  salute  thee,  and  bid  thee  most  affec- 
onately  farewell. 

I  am  thy  truly  affectionate  friend,  who  at 
mes  is  enabled  fervently  to  desire  thy  preser- 
ation  and  steady  perseverance  (as  thou  hast 
obly  begun)  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

R.  S. 


Dulwich  Hospital. — Singular  Case. — The 
npropriety  of  restricting  bequests,  when  indi- 
iduals  are  about  leaving  property  for  charita- 
le  purposes,  so  that  the  trust  can  only  be 
pplied  for  a  limited  or  specific  purpose,  is 
rikingly  set  forth,  by  the  inability  of  the 
lanagers  to  apply  the  receipts,  of  the  Institu- 
on  of  the  Dulwich  Hospital,  near  London, 
>r  any  purpose  whatever  beyond  the  fraction 
f  it,  required  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
onor.    The  great  and  unforeseen  advance  in 
roperty  about  that  city,  must  be  the  cause  of 
le  income  being  so  much  beyond  what  is  re- 
aired.    Almost  the  whole  village  of  Dulwich, 
x  miles  from  London,  is  owned  by  a  chari- 
.ble  institution,  designed  to  support  six  old 
len,  and  six  old  women  and  twelve  children, 
y  the  charter,  so  absurd  is  it,  they  cannot  en- 
rge  the  Institution  or  extend  its  advantages  ; 
teir  funds  are  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
ind  dollars  a  year,  and  they  scarcely  know 
hat  to  do  with  this,  so  that  they  refuse  to 
ive  their  land,  which  consists  of  two  thou- 
md  acres,  built  upon,  beyond  a  certain  ex- 
nt,  and  therefore  the  fields  are  quite  open ; 
ie  place  abounds  with  trees  and  groves,  and 
ough  so  near  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
orld,  there  are  many  retired  and  secluded 
alks. 


Selected. 

Colnian's  Letters  clxvi. 

AMSTERDAM. 

This  place  has  little  to  interest  me.    It  is  a 
large  commercial  city,  with  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  very  rich,  and  a  full  quan- 
tum, 1  am  certain,  of  the  poor  and  dissolute. 
The  manners  of  the  Dutch  are  rude  and  vul- 
gar.   I  have  had  no  access  to  the  upper 
classes,  as  I  brought  no  letters,  but  I  judge 
only  by  the  specimens  I  meet  in  the  shops, 
railroad  stations  and  carriages,  the  restaurants, 
the  streets,  and  the  public  hotels.    They  have 
no  grace  and  no  civility,  they  do  not  spit  every- 
where, like  the  Americans,  but  they  smoke 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times — I  except  only 
the  churches  ;  how  they  have  excluded  it  from 
these,  it  is  difficult  to  say.    This  morning, 
three  well  dressed  gentlemen,  for  so  they  ap- 
peared, were  smoking  at  the  breakfast  lable  ; 
where  besides  myself  there  were  two  ladies 
at  breakfast.    I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile 
this  intolerable  smoking  with  the  neatness 
which  generally  prevails;  for  with  respect  to 
most  of  their  towns,  they  are  neat,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible,  to  a  fault.    Yesterday  I  de- 
voted the  day  to  visiting  Brack,  Pameruse, 
and  Saardam,  that  I  might  see  what  are  pro- 
nounced the  neatest  towns,  the  cleanest  dairies, 
and  the  richest  agricultural  country  in  the 
world.    Though  my  expectations  were  raised 
they  were  equalled.    The  country  is  every- 
where an  uninterrupted  level.  It  is  everywhere 
intersected  with  immense  ditches  and  canals; 
and  wind-mills,  in  many  cases,  are  almost  as 
thick  as  apple  trees  in  an  orchard ;  more  than 
one  hundred,  in  full  operation,  being  in  sight 
yesterday  at  one  time.    These  mills  are  used 
to  keep  down  the  water  in  the  ditches,  and 
prevent  the  lands  becoming  submerged.  The 
Hague,  and  Leyden,  and  Harlem,  are  re- 
markable towns,  for  their  cleanliness,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  buildings,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  their  parks  and  public  walks;  but  a 
large  farm-house  and  dairy  which  I  visited, 
near  Leyden,  and  several  which  I  visited  near 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  did  not  at  all  come  up 
to  my  idea  of  Butch  neatness.    It  was  so, 
however,  at  Brceck,  which  is  a  village  of  about 
a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  where  no  carriage 
but-  a  wheelbarrow  is  ever  suffered  to  travel 
the  streets.    They  are  all  paved  with  brick, 
set  on  the  edge,  and  with  flat  stones.  The 
houses  are  very  irregularly  placed,  but  are 
many  of  them  extremely  pretty  ;  though  lean- 
not  say  much  of  the  Dutch  taste,  excepting  in 
flowers,  of  which  these  houses  and  grounds 
have  a  profusion.    The  streets  are  often  so 
clean,  and  so  often  scoured  with  soap  and  sand, 
that,  without  exaggeration  you  might  sit  down 
in  any  part  of  them  without  soiling  your 
dress.    We  visited  several  dairies,  for  cheese 
and  butter  are  the  great  sources  of  the  wealth 
of  these  places.    In  summer  the  cows  remain 
in  the  meadows,  and  are  never  brought  to  the 
house;  in  winter  they  are  lodged  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  family,  and  you  step  di- 
rectly out  of  the  kitchen  or  the  parlour,  into 
the  cow-house.    In  summer,  the  cow-house  is 
used  as  a  part  of  the  dairy  establishment. 
The  floors  are  paved,  in  some  cases,  with  tiles 


or  shells;  there  is  neither  dirt  nor  odour;  the 
milk  vessels,  and  the  cheese  rooms,  are  cer- 
tainly as  clean  as  human  labour  and  care  can 
make  them;  and  excepting  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  the  decoration  of  their  habitations, 
and  their  own  dresses,  the  whole  resembles 
one  of.  our  neatest  Shaker  establishments, 
which  you  know  are  so  eminent  for  their  neat- 
ness. The  villages  of  Saardam  and  Sandy  ke, 
both  very  extensive,  and  containing  many 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  are  as  cleanly  as 
Brceck,  more  especially  the  latter. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Interior  of  Africa. 

Modern  explorations  are  fast  changing  the 
opinions  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Continent  of  Africa,  more 
especially  as  relates  to  its  interior  and  central 
divisions.  Formerly,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, that  this  portion  of  it  presented  to  the 
traveller  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
dreary,  sterile,  and  almost  uninhabitable 
tract  of  country.  More  recent  discovery, 
however,  has  in  many  important  relations 
placed  the  subject  under  different  and  vastly 
more  favourable  aspects.  The  annexed  well 
written  and  graphic  sketch,  cannot  otherwise 
than  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  taken  from 
the  "Liberia  Advocate." 

H.  W. 

One  of  the  missionaries  to  Liberia  lately 
made  an  exploring  tour  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  miles  on  foot  into  the  interior.  He 
passed  through  thirty  villages  of  the  Goulas, 
Deys,  Queaks,  and  Condoes.  In  his  report 
he  says : 

"  Such  a  country  as  we  passed  through  in 
that  missionary  tour  1  have  not  seen  surpassed 
in  either  of  the  fifteen  West  India  Islands 
which  I  have  visited,  from  Trinidad  to  Tortola 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is  an  elevated 
mountainous  country.  Ranges  of  mountains, 
running  most  generally  parallel  with  the  line 
of  coast — from  north-east  to  south-west — rise 
up  before  the  delighted  eye  of  the  traveller, 
convincing  him  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  burning  sands  and  deleterious  swamps, 
such  as  are  encountered  in  proximity  with  the 
shores,  but  in  quite  another  region.  And  such 
are  the  gradual  undulations  of  its  surface  as 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  objects  of  agricul- 
ture. There  are  few,  if  any,  very  steep  ac- 
clivities— nothing  like  the  bold  precipitous 
mountains  of  our  Eastern  States.  Beautiful 
and  extensive  valleys  lie  at  the  base  of  these 
mountains,  which  gently  slope  down  to  the 
level  country  lying  between  them. 

"  It  is  a  well-watered  country.  During  the 
eight  hours'  travel  which  we  were  frequently 
obliged  to  perform  in  a  day,  we  never  walked 
more  than  two  hours,  or  two  and  a-half  at  one 
time,  without  coming  to  some  beautiful  stream 
of  cool  and  very  pure  water,  either  a  tributary 
of  the  St.  Paul's  or  some  other  of  the  many 
smaller  rivers  which  intersect  that  African 
Canaan.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
that  my  attention  was  directed  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  adaptation  of  these  streams  to  the 
purpose  of  machinery,  sites  for  mills,  &c,  and 
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I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that,  within  the  Gaulah 
country  especially,  any  numher  of  the  most 
eligible  situations  may  be  found,  where  at  any 
time  during  the  year  good  water  power  may 
be  obtained,  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  an 
enterprising  community  of  agriculturists  and 
mechanics  may  require.  My  journey  was 
performed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  yet  we  found  plenty  of  water  in  the 
different  streams. 

"It  is  well  timbered  land.  Through  an  ex- 
tensive forest  of  acres — of  miles — which  lay  in 
our  return  route,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  gi- 
gantic trees  of  immense  height  which  reared 
their  towering  heads  and  united  their  luxuriant 
foliage  in  forming  above  us  one  dense  and  rich 
canopy,  that  I  called  the  attention  of  the  col- 
oured ministers  of  the  Liberia  Annual  Metho- 
dist Conference,  who  accompanied  me,  to  this 
evidence  of  the  richness  of  the  country  which 
God  had  given  to  the  Africans,  and  to  which 
their  exiled  brethren  were  invited  by  so  many 
powerful  considerations.  I  measured  several 
trees,  and  my  journal,  kept  at  the  time  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  records  twenty-three, 
twenty-four,  and  twenty-five  feet,  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  many  of  them  within  six  feet  of 
the  ground.  Let  me  remark  that  the  variety 
and  superior  quality  of  the  wood  found  in 
these  forests,  and  indeed  all  along  the  borders 
and  around  the  settlement  of  Liberia,  from 
Grand  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  or  Mary- 
land, cannot  be  excelled  anywhere  within  the 
torrid  zone.  From  a  species  of  poplar,  soft, 
and  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
white  pine  is  used  in  America,  up  to  the  teak, 
a  variety  of  mahogany,  a  beautiful  species  of 
hickory,  very  abundant  at  Cape  Palmas,  the 
iron  wood,  the  brimstone,  susceptible  of  polish 
for  furniture  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  many 
others,  an  almost  endless  supply  may  be 
found. 

"  It  is  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil.  The  im- 
mense undergrowth  of  shrub  and  vine  inter- 
woven around  the  giants  of  the  forest,  so  thick, 
so  impenetrable  without  much  effort  and 
through  which  a  footpath  only  conducts  the 
traveller,  is  the  best  proof  of  this.  But  the 
grains,  roots,  fruits,  vines  of  the  tropics  all 
concentre  here,  and  may  be  raised  with  a  de- 
gree of  comparative  ease,  a  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  an  abundance  almost  incredible.  I  have 
stood  erect  under  the  branches  of  a  cotton  tree 
in  a  Goulah  village,  as  they  spread  forth  from 
the  main  trunk,  laden  with  bolls  and  supported 
by  forked  sticks  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
down  by  their  own  weight,  and  found,  on  mea- 
suring, that  the  tree  covered  a  space  of  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  On  examining  the  staple,  as 
the  ripened  bolls  burst  into  maturity,  it  was 
found  as  good  and  equal  in  the  fineness  of  its 
fibre  to  the  cotton  of  any  country.  As  to  the 
coffee,  I  will  only  borrow  the  words  of  the  re- 
port as  a  comment  on  themselves :  '  Coffee  of 
a  quality  superior  to  the  best  Java  or  Mocha 
is  raised  in  Liberia,  and  can  be  cultivated  with 
great  ease  to  any  extent.'  It  is  a  country 
where  tobacco,  that  great  article  of  commerce, 
may  be  cultivated  in  any  quantity  with  great 
success. 

"  But  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia  is 
one  of  great  mineral  wealth.   This  remains 


for  science  fully  to  develop,  but  we  may  con- 
fidently arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  what 
has  been  discovered.  Of  the  Gold  Coast  your 
committee  say  right  when  they  assert  that 
'England  has  received  altogether  $^00, 000, - 
000  of  gold  fiom  Africa.  Liberia  is  adjacent 
to  the  Gold  Coast.'  But  I  would  speak  of 
what  is  better  than  gold — iron.  And  such  is 
the  purity  of  the  iron  ore  obtained  by  the  na- 
tives of  Africa  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
Liberia,  which  they  describe  as  being  abun- 
dant, that  they  have  no  furnaces,  they  need 
none.  All  their  rude  agricultural  and  warlike 
instruments  are  made  by  them  of  ore,  so  pure 
that  when  heated  it  becomes  at  once  sufficiently 
malleable  to  admit  of  being  wrought  into  any 
shape  or  form.  They  make  knives,  bill-hooks, 
war  cutlasses,  spears,  axes,  hoes,  &c,  out  of 
this  ore  without  the  process  of  smelting." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Third  Month,  1851. 

The  month  just  ended,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  days,  was  mild  and  pleasant — sometimes 
warm  and  summer-like.    The  average  tem- 


perature was  more  than  3°  warmer  than  tha 
for  Third  month  last  year. 

Vegetation  is  progressing  rapidly.  A  num 
ber  of  our  early  spring  flowers  are  in  bloom — 
the  fields  and  meadows  are  assuming  then 
summer  hue  ;  the  rose-bushes  and  some  othei 
shrubbery  are  putting  forth  their  leaves,  ant 
in  sheltered  situations,  the  peach  and  aprico 
trees  are  in  bloom. 

Two  snow  storms  occurred  during  the 
month  ;  one  on  the  7th,  and  the  other  on  th( 
J 7th  and  18th,  amounting  in  all  to  about  H 
inches — being  nearly  three  times  the  quantitj 
that  fell  in  the  three  winter  months.  It  rained 
nearly  all  forenoon  on  the  16th,  and  the  after- 
noon and  night  of  the  23rd.  With  these  ex 
ceptions,  the  weather  was  generally  clear  01 
fair,  and  agreeable. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  Third 
month,  was  from  25,  on  the  1st,  to  73,  on  th( 
31st,  or  48°.  The  mean  temperature  from 
sunrise  to  2  p.m.,  was  4l£°.  The  amount  ol 
rain  and  melted  snow,  for  the  month,  was 
3.86  inches — that  for  Third  month  last  year, 
was  3.88  inches. 


H. 


West-town  B.  S.,  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1851. 
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49 

30.01 

N.  W. 

1 

Clear. 

30 

42 

62 

52 

29.98 

S.  E.  to  S.  W. 

2 

Cloudy — fair. 

31 

50 

73 

61 J 

29.99 

S.  E. 

1 

Do. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Rough  Nature— The  Lamb's  Nature. 

The  Christian  epistles  written  by  George 
Fox,  contain  a  body  of  deeply  instructive  mat- 
ter, which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
member  of  our  religious  Society.  He  was 
taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  under  the  illu- 


minations of  his  Spirit,  having  his  understand 
ing  opened  to  receive  the  things  of  God,  an 
furnished  with  gifts  for  the  work  of  the  minis 
try,  and  to  institute  a  system  of  Church  gov 
ernment,  which  has  been  a  blessing  and  pr< 
servalion  to  the  Society  wherever  it  ha 
been  upheld  by  clean  hands,  and  in  the  hef 
venly  wisdom  by  which  it  was  ordainef 
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)ften  subjected  to  suffering  by  persecution  J 
rithpul,  or  the  restless  workings  of  individuals 
rithin  the  Society,  in  whom  the  first  nature 
ad  nol  been  subdued,  or  who  Irom  unwatch- 
ilness  suffered  it  to  rise  in  them,  he  had 
lany  opportunities  to  prove  the  nature  of  the 
<ed center's  Spirit — his  own  impotency  as  a 
inn,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the 
ocirines  he  preached,  in  a  lite  of  purity, 
leekness,  and  forbearance,  as  well  as  in  the 
xercise  of  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
lothed  against  wrong  things.    In  one  of  his 
mder  salutations  lo  his  suffering  Friends,  he 
»ys,  "Dear  Friends  and  brethren  in  the  ever- 
isiing  seed  of  God,  which  hath  the  wisdom 
ad  life  eternal,  and  dominion  over  all  that  is 
i  the  fall,  in  which  the  blessing  of  the  ever- 
isnnij  God  is  known,  and  his  life  that  never 
ideth  ;  in  which  Seed,  is  the  wisdom  that  is 
ure  and  gentle,  which  was  before  the  world 
as.    And  so  all  Friends,  be  ready  to  offer  up 
ourselves  in  the  p>wer  of  God,  joining  to  the 
uffering  Seed,  in  which  ye  offer  up  yourselves 
>  God  in  the  patience  in  your  sufferings,  feel- 
ig  the  Seed  which  was  before  that  was  which 
jakes  to  suffer.    For  the  Lamb  must  have 
ie  victory, — mark,  the  Lamb,  and  not  the 
ough  nature,  which  hath  gotten  up  since  man 
•II  from  God's  image;  the  Lamb  must  have 
le  victory  over  that.    So  give  up  all  in  the 
iamb's  nature,  that  in  that  ye  may  all  meet 
1  lile,  in  power,  in  victory  and  dominion  over 
pat  which  is  in  the  fall — knowing  the  birth 
mi  will  persecute,  and  the  birth  that  is  perse- 
ited  ;  and  knowing  the  bitth  that  is  born  of 
ie  flesh,  and  the  birth  that  is  born  of  the 
pirit.    There  are  but  these  two  births  ;  and 
ie  elder  must  serve  the  younger.  Therefore, 
I  feel  Jacob,  and  the  Seed  of  God  ;  then  ye 
line  to  feel  that,  which  shall  remain  forever 
id  ever.    So  in  that,  all  stand  and  dwell, 
at  to  the  mighty  God,  ye  may  be  a  blessing 
id  a  good  savour  in  the  hearts  of  all  people, 
;ing  valiant  for  the  Truth  upon  the  earth, 
nd  take  heed  of  grieving  the  Spirit,  but  be 
ithful,  and  take  heed  of  provoking — keep 
iwn  all  that  with  the  Spiiit  of  Gud  that  is 
■ntrary  lo  God,  by  which  ye  may  answer 
at  of  God  in  every  one." — G.  F. 
Acting  and  speaking  under  the  tendering 
iwer  of  the  Lamb's  Spirit — the  Spirit  of 
irist,  without  which  a  man  is  none  of  his — 
II  have  tenfold  more  influence  to  convince 
id  reclaim,  because  it  enters  the  heart,  an- 
'ering  the  witness  for  God  there,  than  the 
ugh  smiting  spirit,  which  closes  up  all  access 
the  heart,  and  often  produces  resentment, 
wounds  the  righteous  Seed.    The  church 
Christ  will  ever  be  a  suffering  as  well  as  a 
lilant  church,  while  the  spirit  of  antichrist 
s  power  lo  persecute  it.    Our  Lord  often 
•elold  his  disciples  that  tribulation  awaited 
;m.    He  set  us  the  example  in  his  own  per- 
il, of  the  spirit  and  the  manner,  and  the  con- 
ncy  with  which  we  are  to  endure  suffering, 
ie  apostle  Paul  went  about  "confirming  the 
lis  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to 
utinue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through 
ich  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
id."    To  the  Romans  he  said,  "  We  glory 
tribulations;  knowing  that  tribulation  work- 
i  patience  ;  and  patience,  experience  ;  and 


experience,  hope;  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed  ;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy. Ghost  which 
is  given  unto  us."  If  the  love  of  God  rules  in 
us,  we  shall  love  the  brotherhood,  and  the 
unity  and  fellowship  which  belong  to  the 
church  of  Christ;  and  we  shall  feel  bound  to 
watch  against  the  devices  of  the  wolf  that 
cometh  to  destroy  the  sheep  ;  to  do  which  he 
first  seeks  to  divide  and  scatter  them. 

The  doctrine  of  bearing  steadfastly  the  suf- 
ferings which  pertain  lo  this  militant  state,  has 
been  preached  and  practised  upon  by  faithful 
Friends  from  the  beginning.  Like  their  Di- 
vine Master  they  overcame  through  suffering. 
But  worldly  prosperity  and  freedom  from  much 
suffering,  has  induced  the  love  and  desire  for 
ease — until  not  a  few  have  been  contriving 
how  they  might  be  religious  without  the  cross, 
and  the  conflicts  of  spiiitual  baptism.  When 
erroneous  doctrines  have  been  put  forth,'  they 
shrunk  from  contending  for  the  faith,  prefer- 
ring quiet  and  ease,  and  the  good  opinions  of 
others  like  themselves,  and  discouraging  those 
who  could  not  see  any  of  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  the  Society  deserted  or  laid 
waste,  without  standing  for  the  cause  which 
their  fathers  lived  and  died  in  the  support  of. 
Although  the  Lamb  will  ever  give  the  victory, 
yet  the  afflictions  of  the  church  are  not  at  an 
end.  Let  us  not  then  grow  weary  in  well 
doing,  nor  faint  in  our  minds,  nor  permit  the 
enemy  to  seduce  us  into  an\  thing  to  gain  tem- 
porary ease,  but  which  not  being  of  the  Truth 
would  be  destructive  of  our  own  peace,  and 
it  might  be  of  the  best  welfare  of  others. 
"  Count  it  all  joy,"  said  that  eminent  elder  and 
pillar,  the  apostle  James,  "  when  ye  fall  into 
divers  temptations;  knowing  this  that  the  try- 
ing of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  In 
writing  to  the  seven  churches,  John  called  him- 
self their  "  brother.and  companion  in  tribula- 
tion, and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ;"  and  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  the 
promise  was,  "  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee 
from  the  hour  of  temptation  which  shall  come 
upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth."  May  this  become  our  happy  ex- 
perience, as  it  undoubtedly  will  be  if  we  abide 
in  the  same  word  of  his  patience,  standing 
firm  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  which  he  will 
finally  give  the  victory,  and  to  those  who  hold 
out  to  the  end,  songs  of  joy  and  praise  for 
their  deliverance. 


THE  FRIEND. 

FOURTH  MONTH  12,  1851. 


We  have  been  induced  to  transfer  to  our 
columns  the  following,  as  being  fraught  with 
matter  of  deep  interest,  to  readers  of  every 
class,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  of  the  7th  instant  : 

THE  COTTON  CULTURE. 

The  Cotton  Question  continues  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  manufacturers,  statesmen, 


and  political  economists  of  England.  The 
great  puzzle  is,  to  discover  a  substitute  for 
American  cotton.  All  sorts  of  experiments 
have  been  tried,  but  thus  far  in  vain.  An  im- 
mense sum  has  been  expended  in  India,  and  a 
hope  is  still  indulged  that  some  brighter  pros- 
pect will  arise  in  that  portion  of  the  British 
possessions.  The  visit  of  Alexander  Mackay 
will  probably  settle  the  case.  That  gentleman 
has  ttavelled  through  most  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing States  of  the  American  Union,  has  examin- 
ed closely  into  the  various  modes  of  raising 
the  great  staple,  and  is  therefore  fully  qualified 
to  decide  as  to  the  capability  of  British  India 
to  compete  with  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  results  of  his  mis- 
sion will  be  awaited  with  no  little  anxiety. 
Meanwhile,  all  sorts  of  statements  are  circu- 
lated as  to  what  British  India  has  done,  and 
what  she  can  do  in  the  way  of  raising  cotton 
— at  the  same  time  the  experiments  with  flax 
are  prosecuted  with  redoubled  vigour.  A  late 
number  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  devotes 
a  closely  printed  column  to  the  Cotton  Ques- 
tion. The  writer  says  that  the  evils  conse- 
quent on  a  nearly  exclusive  dependence  upon 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  their  vari- 
able and  precarious  climate,  for  the  supply  of 
a  material  so  necessary  as  cotton  to  the  pros- 
perity, and  almost  to  the  existence  of  the  la- 
bouring population  of  Lancashire,  have  not 
been  rendered  less  formidable  by  recent 
events;  and  the  prospects  of  obtaining  some 
substantial  proportion  of  that  supply  from 
sources  not  exposed  to  the  same  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  are  quite  as  important  now  as  at 
any  former  period.  He  then  proceeds  to  give 
the  substance  of  several  communications  upon 
the  subject,  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
A  letter  from  Dharwar,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency of  British  India,  says  that  experience 
has  taught  the  natives  that  the  American 
plant,  as  some  time  since  introduced,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  remunerating  crop;  and.  thus  the 
cultivation  has  extended  to  31,000  acres.  He 
adds  : 

"  The  appearance  of  the  crop  is  most  favour- 
able, and  the  produce  is  expected  to  be  about 
3300  candies  ;  but,  as  the  American  plant  has 
extended  beyond  our  boundaries  into  the  Bel- 
lary  collectorate,  contiguous  to  this  district, 
the  crop  forwarded  through  Dharwar,  will 
probably  exceed  4000  candies  in  1851." 

M  The  writer  adds,  that  he  has  no  doubt  the 
cultivation  will  continue  to  extend  with  great 
rapidity,  especially  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  collectorate,  which  seems  best  suit- 
ed for  it ;  and  this,  not  on  account  of  any  par- 
ticular inducement  afforded  by  the  government, 
but  because  the  ryots  find  the  American  plant 
affords  a  much  more  profitable  crop  than  the 
native;  producing,  at  the  same  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, quite  as  much  cupas  or  seed  cotton 
per  acre;  and  the  production  selling  readily 
at  12  annas  the  maund  of  26  lbs.,  instead  of 
9  annas,  which  is  the  ordinary  price  of  the 
native  seed-cotton.  The  lesult  is  that  the  ryot 
receives,  on  the  average,  about  6s.  5d.  an  acre 
more  for  the  produce  of  the  American  plant, — 
a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  consid- 
erable extension  of  its  culture.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  introduction  of  the  American  plant 
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has  not  caused  any  decrease  in  the  growth  of 
the  native  cotton  ;  the  following  being  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  acres  ,under  cotton  cul- 
tivation in  the  Dharwar  collectorate  during  the 


ast  eight  years : 

Acres  of  native  cotton. 

Do.  American. 

1843  and  44 

178,956 

545 

1844  and  45 

185,086 

2,749 

1845  and  46 

175,767 

11,176 

1846  and  47 

181,827 

22,326 

1847  and  48 

203,287 

20,499 

1848  and  49 

204,925 

3,237 

1849  and  50 

205,689 

15,573 

1850  and  51 

228,807 

31,172 

"The  writer  expresses  an  opinion  that  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  any 
considerable  extent  is  not  to  be  expected,  un- 
less, by  the  construction  of  roads  or  other 
means  of  communication,  the  ryots  are  enabled 
to  procure  supplies  of  grain  from  other  dis- 
tricts at  moderate  prices." 

Samples  of  cotton  have  also  been  received 
at  Manchester,  from  the  South-west  Coast  of 
Africa,  the  soil  of  which  is  said  to  be  admira- 
bly adapied  to  its  growth.  The  plant,  it  is 
added,  grows  wild  almost  everywhere  with 
extraordinary  luxuriance,  and,  without  the 
slightest  care  from  any  one,  yields  a  produce 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  carefully  select- 
ed and  highly  improved  varieties  grown  in  the 
best  districts  in  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
The  great  drawback,  however,  exists  in  the 
fact,  that  the  climate  is  deadly  to  Europeans  ; 
and  without  their  superintendence,  anything 
like  a  systematic  cultivation  is  impracticable. 
Still  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  wild  cotton  might  he  collected 
on  the  coast  if  there  were  agents  to  purchase 
it  from  the  natives,  to  clean,  pack  and  forward 
it.    The  Guardian  adds  : 

"  Instructions  have  been  sent  out  to  the  dif- 
ferent parties  stationed  on  the  Gold  Coast,  to 
take  this  course  ;  and  a  few  gins  have  also 
been  sent  to  enable  them  to  clean  the  cotton. 
The  first  fruits  of  these  instructions  and  ar- 
rangements have  just  made  their  appearance 
in  this  town,  in  the  shape  of  two  bags  of  cot- 
ton, which  have  been  forwarded  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  Mr.  James  Aspinwall  Turner, 
chairman  of  the  Manchester  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation.   The  cotton  was  purchased  in  the 
seed  from  natives,  who  collected  it  from  the 
jungles  and  waste  lands  where  it  grows,  and 
was  cleaned  with  one  of  the  gins  above  alluded 
to.    It  is  of  excellent  staple,  which  has  not 
suffered  from  the  gin,  is  extremely  clean  and 
free  from  leaf, — quite  equal,  in  both  respects, 
to  fair  upland,  if  not  fair  New  Orleans,  and  is, 
in  fact,  precisely  the  sort  of  cotton  of  which  an 
adequate  supply  is  most  required.    What  was 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  the  sender  has  omit- 
ted to  specify  ;  but  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed-cot- 
ton could  be  procured  at  a  penny  a  pound  or 
less,  and,  in  that  case,  the  cost  of  the  clean 
cotton  would  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  three- 
pence per  pound.    We  understand,  he  states 
in  addition,  that  some  land  has  been  set  out  at 
Cape  Coast  Casile  for  the  regular  cultivation 
of  cotton  by  native  labour,  and  we  shall  be 
curious  to  hear  the  result  of  the  experiment." 
Cotton  may  also  be  procured  in  Natai,  where 


the  soil  and  climate  seem  well  suited  to  the 
plant.  Further,  in  a  letter  from  Ceylon,  the 
writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  cultivation 
of  cotton, — for  which  the  climate  is  undoubt- 
edly more  favourable  than  that  of  most  parts 
of  Hindostan, — may  be  carried  oh  to  great 
advantage.  A  very  excellent  variety  of  the 
cotton  plant  is  indigenous,  and  is  found  in  al- 
most every  garden,  but  it.  is  never  cultivated 
for  the  purposes  of  manufacture  ;  the  natives 
only  using  it  for  lamp-wicks  and  stuffing  pil- 
lows. He  says  that  abundance  of  unoccupied 
land,  near  the  sea,  well  suited  for  cotton  cul- 
tivation, and  close  to  good  roads,  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  25s.  per  acre,  and  any 
quantity  of  Coolie  labour  may  be  had  for  Cd. 
or  8d.  per  day, — considerably  more,  no  doubt, 
than  the  wages  paid  in  Hindostan,  but  the 
labour  is  not  on  that  account  dearer. 

We  give  these  extracts,  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  anxiety  that  is  felt  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  England,  and  the  persevering  efforts 
that  continue  to  be  made.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  vast  influence  which  cotton  exercises 
upon  the  monetary  and  business  affairs  of  this 
country,  the  importance  of  every  movement 
connected  with  the  great  staple  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street,  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  Fourth  month  19th, 
1851,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally,  of  both  sexes,  are  invited 
to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
Fifth  month  12th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 


WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge 
of  Friends'  School,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  In- 
quire of  either  of  the  subscribers. 

Thomas  Dugdale, 
Robekt  Thomas. 

Third  month,  1851. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  368  Walnut  street. 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  180  Arch  street. 


Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth* 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Bird  sal  I. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  20th  of  Third  month,  1851, 
Giles  Satterthwaite,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Susan, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Buzby,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  Twelfth  month,  1850,  Edmund 
Stanton,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of 
Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  and  son  of  Henry 
and  Clara  Stanton.  And  on  the  20th  of  First  month, 
1851,  his  brother,  James  Stanton,  in  the  41st  year  of 
his  age,  and  a  member  of  the  same  meeting.  It  may 
be  said  of  them,  they  "  had  kept  the  faith  ;"  and 
through  that  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  a 
comfortable  and  consoling  hope  rests  upon  the  minds 
of  their  near  relatives  and  friends,  that  a  better  and 
more  enduring  inheritance  than  this  world  affords, 
was  prepared  for  them,  as  was  manifest  by  several 
comfortable  expressions  made  on  their  dying  beds.— 
The  latter,  in  speaking  on  one  occasion  of  the  de. 
pressed  condition  of  our  religious  Society,  said,  "I 
have  been  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  if 
it  ever  arises  from  its  present  state,  it  will  be  through 
individual  faithfulness  and  dedication  to  the  law  writ- 
ten on  the  heart."  Are  not  survivors  admonished  to 
"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost  ?" 

— ,  on  the  25th  of  Second  month,  of  consumption, 
Richard  J.  Hillman,  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 
Abel  Hillman,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  enabled  to 
bear  his  sufferings  with  patience  and  resignation,  and 
was  favoured  to  feel  that  his  day's  work  was  done, 
and  that  there  was  a  mansion  of  rest  prepared  for 
him. 

— ,  at  his  residence,  in  Germantown,  the  15th  of 
Third  month,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  John  Har- 
per, formerly  a  miner  in  Cornwall,  England.  Several 
years  since  he  came  to  this  country,  and  settling  in 
Germantown,  and  attending  that  meeting,  he  was  on 
his  application  received  into  membership  among 
Friends.  Within  the  past  two  years  his  health  gave 
way,  and  he  was  some  months  before  his  close,  con- 
fined to  the  house  with  consumption  of  the  lungs 
During  his  illness  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  affliction,  and  manifested  an  earnest  de. 
sire  for  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  A  few  days 
before  his  death,  repeating  the  language  of  the  Sa 
viour,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  anc 
forbid  them  not  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
he  6aid,  "  Yes,  we  must  simply  come  as  little  childrer 
and  bow  ourselves  down  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  cryinj 
unto  him,  Help  Lord,  help  Lord  !"  At  another  time 
after  much  exhaustion,  he  prayed,  "  Be  pleased  Lord 
to  take  me  out  of  my  sufferings,  for  they  are  verj 
great;  but  preserve  me  in  patience  to  the  last  mo 
ment."  He  was  much  affected  in  speaking  of  thi 
sufferings  and  death  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  o 
the  comJbrt  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  to  whic] 
he  referred.  Towards  the  close  he  was  sorely  buffete 
by  the  adversary,  who,  he  said,  "  was  let  loose,  sug 
gesting  that  I  was  not  an  object  of  mercy,  but  destine 
for  everlasting  misery.  O !  it  was  an  awful  struggk 
but  through  the  power  and  help  of  the  mighty  On< 
the  blessed  Redeemer,  he  was  quelled."  Again,  h 
said,  "God  is  my  refuge.  Ah,  what  could  such  poc 
mortals  do,  had  we  no  God  or  Saviour  to  look  to  i 
time  of  need !"  On  the  morning  before  his  death,  h 
desired  all  conversation  on  worldly  affairs  to  be  fbi 
borne,  saying,  "  I  have  done  with  the  world  ;  oh,  wha 
is  this  world  if  I  had  it  all ;  what  would  it  do  for  m 
now !"  His  friends  have  the  undoubted  hope  thi 
through  Divine  mercy,  he  has  realized  the  humble  d( 
sire  which  he  expressed,  of  an  "admittance  withi 
the  pearl  gate,"  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
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From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

BEARS. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

'he  following  is  an  account  of  an  adventure 
ch  occurred  to  Frank  Forester,  in  America, 
uge  bear  was  traced  to  a  cavern  in  the 
mcl  Mountain,  and  every  effort  made  for 
e  days  without  success  to  smoke  or  burn 
out.  At  length  a  bold  hunter,  familiar  with 
spot,  volunteered  to  beard  the  animal  in 
den.    The  well-like  aperture,  which  alone 
d  be  seen  from  without,  descended  for 
ut  eight  feet,  then  turned  sharp  right  off* at 
it  angles,  running  nearly  horizontally  for 
ut  six  feet,  beyond  which  it  opened  into  a 
til  circular  chamber,  where  the  bear  had 
?n  up  his  quarters.    The  man  determined 
lescend,  to  worm  himself,  feet  forward,  on 
back,  and  to  shoot  at  the  eyes  of  the  bear, 
hey  would  be  visible  in  the  dark.  Two 
row  laths  of  pine  wood  were  accordingly 
cured,  and  pierced  with  holes,  in  which 
idles  were  placed  and  lighted.    A  rope  was 
;t  made  fast  about  his  chest,  a  butcher's 
fe  disposed  in  readiness  for  his  grasp,  and 
musket  loaded  with  two  good  ounce  bul- 
;,  well  wrapped  in  greased  buckskin.  Gra- 
illy  he  disappeared,  thrusting  the  lights 
ore  him  with  his  feet,  and  holding  the  mus- 
ready  cocked  in  his  hand.    A  few  anxious 
ments — a  low  stifled  growl  was  heard — 
n  a  loud,  bellowing,  crashing  report,  fol- 
ded by  a  wild  and  fearful  howl,  half  anguish, 
f  furious  rage.    The  men  above  wildly  and 
ly  hauled  up  the  rope,  and  the  sturdy  hunter 
s  whirled  into  the  air  uninjured,  and  retain- 
;  in  his  grasp  his  good  weapon  ;  while  the 
rce  brute  rushed  tearing  after  him  even  to 
:  cavern's  mouth.    As  soon  as  the  man  had 
ered  the  small  chamber,  he  perceived  the 
iring  eyeballs  of  the  bear,  had  taken  steady 
n  at  them,  and  had,  he  believed,  lodged  his 
llets  fairly.    Painful  moanings  were  soon 
ard  from  within,  and  then  all  was  still  ! 
;ain  the  bold  man  determined  to  seek  the 
mster  :  again  he  vanished,  and  his  musket 


shot  roared  from  the  recesses  of  the  rock.  Up 
he  was  whirled  ;  but  this  lime,  t he  bear,  stream- 
ing wilh  gore,  and  furious  with  pain,  rushed 
afier  him,  and  with  a  mighty  bound,  cleared 
the  confines  of  the  cavern  !  A  hasty  and 
harmless  volley  was  fired,  whilst  the  bear 
glared  round  as  if  undecided  upon  which  of 
the  group  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  Tom,  the 
hunter,  coolly  raised  his  piece,  but  snap!  no 
spark  followed  the  blow  of  the  hammer !  Tom 
threw  down  the  musket,  and,  drawing  his 
knife,  rushed  forward  to  encounter  the  bear 
single  handed.  What  would  have  been  his 
fate  had  the  bear  folded  him  in  his  deadly  hug, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure;  but  ere  this  could 
happen,  the  four  bullets  did  their  work,  and  he 
fell  ;  a  convulsive  shudder  passed  through  his 
frame,  and  all  was  still.  Six  hundred  odd 
pounds  did  he  weigh,  and  great  were  the  re- 
joicings at  his  destruction. 

The  wild  pine  forests  of  Scandinavia  yet 
coniain  bears  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
general  colour  of  these  Europeans  bears  is  a 
dark  brown,  and  to  a  great  degree  they  are 
vegetable  feeders,  although  exceedingly  fond 
of  ants  and  honey.  Their  favourite  food  is 
berries  and  succulent  plants  ;  and  in  autumn, 
when  the  berries  are  ripe,  they  become  ex- 
ceedingly fat.  Towards  the  end  of  November 
the  bear  retires  to  his  den,  and  passes  the 
winter  months  in  profound  repose.  About  the 
middle  of  April  he  leaves  his  den,  and  roams 
about  the  forest  ravenous  for  food.  These 
bears  attain  a  large  size,  often  weighing  above 
four  hundred  pounds  :  and  an  instance  is  on 
record  of  one  having  weighed  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  best  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  these 
Scandinavia  bears  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lloyd's 
"  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe,"  from 
which  entertaining  work  we  shall  draw 
largely. 

When  a  district  in  Sweden  is  infested  with 
bears,  public  notice  is  given  from  the  pulpit 
during  divine  service,  that  a  skall  or  battue  is 
to  take  place,  and  specifying  the  number  of 
people  required,  the  time  and  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  other  particulars.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  1500  men  are  employed,  and  these 
are  regularly  organized  in  parties  and  divi- 
sions. They  then  extend  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  cordon  is  formed,  embracing 
a  large  district,  and  all  simultaneously  move 
forward.  By  this  means  the  wild  animals  are 
gradually  driven  into  a  limited  space,  and  de- 
stroyed as  circumstances  admit.  These  skalls 
are  always  highly  exciting,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  accidents  arise,  from  the 
bears  turning  upon  and  attacking  their  pursu- 
ers. A  bear  which  had  been  badly  wounded, 
and  was  hard  pressed,  rushed  upon  a  peasant 
whose  gun  had  missed  fire,  and  seized  him  by 


the  shoulders  with  his  forepaws.  The  peas- 
ant, for  his  part  grasped  the  bear's  ears. 
Twice  did  they  fall,  and  twice  get  up,  without 
loosening  their  holds,  during  which  time  the 
bear  had  bitten  through  the  sinews  of  both 
arms,  from  the  wrists  upwards,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  exhausted  peasant's  throat, 
when  Mr.  Falk,  "  ofwer  jag  mastare,"  or  head 
ranger  of  the  Wermeland  forests,  arrived,  and 
with  one  shot  ended  the  fearful  conflict. 

Jan  Svenson  was  a  Dalecarlian  hunter  of 
great  repute,  having  been  accessory  to  the 
death  of  sixty  or  seventy  bears,  most  of  which 
he  had  himself  killed.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  the  following  desperate  encounter  :  Hav- 
ing, with  several  other  peasants,  surrounded  a 
very  large  bear,  he  advanced  with  his  dog  to 
rouse  him  from  his  lair;  the  dog  dashed  to- 
wards the  bear,  who  was  immediately  after 
fired  at  and  wounded  by  one  of  the  peasants. 
This  man  was  prostrated  by  the  infuriated 
animal,  and  severely  lacerated.  The  beast 
now  retraced  his  steps,  and  came  full  on  Jan 
Svenson,  a  shot  from  whose  rifle  knocked  him 
over.  Svenson,  thinking  the  bear  was  killed, 
coolly  commenced  reloading  his  rifle.  He 
had  only  poured  in  the  powder,  when  the  bear 
sprung  up  and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  The 
dog,  seeing  the  jeopardy  in  which  his  master 
was  placed,  gallantly  fixed  on  the  bear's  hind 
quarters.  To  get  rid  of  this  annoyance,  the 
bear  threw  himself  on  his  back,  making  with 
one  paw  a  blow  at  the  dog,  with  the  other 
holding  Svenson  fast  in  his  embraces.  This 
he  repeated  three  several  times,  handling  the 
man  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals he  was  biting  him  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  standing  still  as  if  stupefied.  In  this 
dreadful  situation  Svenson  remained  nearly 
half  an  hour  ;  and  during  all  this  time  the  no- 
ble dog  never  ceased  for  a  moment  his  attacks 
on  the  bear.  At  last  the  brute  quitted  his 
hold,  and,  moving  slowly  to  a  small  tree  at  a 
few  paces'  distance,  seized  it  with  his  teeth  ; 
he  was  in  his  last  agonies,  and  presently  fell 
dead  to  the  ground.  On  this  occasion  Sven- 
son was  wounded  in  thirty-one  different  places, 
principally  in  the  arms  and  legs.  This  forest 
monster  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
mortally  wounded  another  man,  who  was  pur- 
suing him,  and  from  his  great  size  was  an 
object  of  general  dread. 

Lieutenant  Oldenburg,  when  in  Torp  in 
Norrland,  saw  a  chasseur  brought  down  from 
the  forest,  who  had  been  desperately  mangled 
by  a  bear.  The  man  was  some  distance  in 
advance  of  his  party,  and  wounded  the  animal 
with  a  ball.  The  bear  immediately  turned  on 
him ;  they  grappled,  and  both  soon  came  to 
the  ground.  Here  a  most  desperate  struggle 
took  place,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
Sometimes  the  man,  who  was  a  powerful  (el- 
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low,  being  uppermost,  at  other  times  the  bear. 
At  length,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of 
blood,  the  chasseur  gave  up  the  contest,  and, 
fuming  on  his  face  in  the  snow,  pretended  to 
be  dead.  Bruin,  on  this,  quietly  seated  himself 
on  his  body,  where  he  remained  for  near  half 
an  hour.  At  length  the  chasseur's  companions 
came  up,  and  relieved  their  companion  by 
shooting  the  bear  through  the  heart.  Though 
terribly  lacerated,  the  man  eventually  reco- 
vered. 

Captain  Eurenius  related  to  Mr.  Lloyd  an 
incident  which  he  witnessed  in  Wenersborg, 
in  1790  : — A  bear-hunt  or  skall  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  an  old  soldier  placed  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  thought  the  bear  would 
pass.  He  was  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  the 
animal  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  charg- 
ed directly  at  him.  He  levelled  his  musket, 
but  the  piece  missed  fire.  The  bear  was  now 
close,  and  he  atlempied  to  drive  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  down  the  animal's  throat.  This 
attack  the  bear  parried  like  a  fencing-master, 
wrested  the  gun  from  the  man,  and  quickly 
laid  him  prostrate.  Had  he  been  prudent  all 
might  have  ended  well,  for  the  bear,  after 
smelling,  fancied  him  dead,  and  left  him  almost 
unhurt.  The  animal  then  began  to  handle  the 
musket,  and  knock  it  about  with  his  paws. 
The  soldier,  seeing  this,  could  not  resist 
stretching  out  his  hand  and  laying  hold  of  the 
muzzle,  the  bear  having  the  stock  firmly  in 
his  grasp.  Finding  his  antagonist  alive,  the 
bear  seized  the  back  of  his  head  with  his  teeth, 
and  tore  off  the  whole  of  his  scalp,  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  upwards,  so  that  it  merely 
hung  to  the  forehead  by  a  strip  of  skin.  Great 
as  was  his  agony,  the  poor  fellow  kept  quiet, 
and  the  bear  laid  himself  along  his  body. 
While  this  was  going  forward,  Captain  Eure- 
nius and  others  approached  the  spot,  and,  on 
coming  within  sixteen  paces,  beheld  the  bear 
licking  the  blood  from  the  bare  skull,  and  eye- 
ing the  people,  who  were  afraid  to  fire  lest 
they  should  injure  their  comrade.  Captain 
Eurenius  asserted,  that  in  this  position,  the 
soldier  and  bear  remainded  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  at  last  the  latter  quitted  his  victim, 
and  slowly  began  to  retire,  when  a  tremendous 
fire  being  opened,  he  fell  dead.  On  hearing 
the  shots,  the  wretched  sufferer  jumped  up,  his 
scalp  hanging  over  his  face,  so  as  to  complete- 
ly blind  him.  Throwing  it  back  with  his 
hand,  he  ran  towards  his  comrades  like  a 
madman,  frantically  exclaiming,  "  The  bear ! 
the  bear!"  the  scalp  was  separated,  and  the 
captain  described  it  as  exactly  resembling  a 
peruke.  In  one  respect  the  catastrophe  was 
fortunate  for  the  poor  soldier  ;  it  was  in  the 
old  days  of  pipeclay  and  pomatum,  and  every 
one  in  the  army  was  obliged  to  wear  his  hair 
of  a  certain  form,  and  this  man  being,  for  sat- 
isfactory reasons,  unable  to  comply  with  the 
regulation,  and  a  tow  wig  not  being  admissi- 
ble, he  immediately  received  his  discharge. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  related  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  showing  the  boldness  of  wolves  when 
pressed  by  hunger.  A  party  were  in  chase  of 
a  bear,  who  was  tracked  by  a  dog.  They 
were  some  distance  behind  the  bear,  when  a 
drove  of  five  wolves  attacked  and  devoured 
the  dog.    Their  appetites  being  thus  whetted, 


they  forthwith  made  after  the  bear,  and,  com- 
ing up  with  him,  a  severe  conflict  ensued,  as 
was  apparent  from  the  quantity  of  hair,  both 
of  the  bear  and  wolves,  that  was  scattered 
about  the  spot.  Bruin  was  victorious,  but  was 
killed  a  few  days  afterwards  by  the  hunters. 
The  wolves,  however,  had  made  so  free  with 
his  fur,  that  his  skin  was  of  little  value.  On 
another  occasion,  a  drove  of  wolves  attacked 
a  bear,  who,  posting  himself  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  defended  himself  for  some  time 
with  success  ;  but  at  length  his  opponents  con- 
trived to  get  under  the  tree,  and  wounded  him 
desperately  in  the  flank.  Just  then  some  men 
coming  up,  the  wolves  retreated,  and  the 
wounded  bear  became  an  easy  prey. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Last  New  Planet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hind,  the 
English  Astronomer,  discovered  a  planet  in 
September  last,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Victoria.  American  astronomers,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  objected 
to  this  name,  as  violating  the  principle  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  name  Georgium 
Sidus,  proposed  by  Sir  VVm.  Herschel,  was 
rejected  and  compelled  to  give  place  to  the 
more  appropriate  name  Uranus.  Mr.  Hind, 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  Astronomical 
Journal,  defended  the  name  he  had  proposed, 
by  stating  that  it  referred  not  to  Queen  Victo- 
ria, but  to  the  mythological  goddess  of  that 
name ;  and  stated  that  if  it  should  not  be  adopt- 
ed by  American  astronomers,  he  hoped  they 
would  use  the  name  Clio.  This  name  was 
immediately  accepted  by  the  astronomers  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  since  been  used  by 
them,  though  in  variance  with  the  rest  of  the 
astronomical  world.  But  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1851,  the  French  Academy 
of  Science — the  highest  scientific  authority — 
has  followed  the  example  of  our  own  astrono- 
mers, thus  in  all  probability,  definitely  settling 
the  question.  In  the  Comtes  Rendus  of  Jan. 
13,  1851,  appears  the  following  significant 
note,  appended  to  a  communication  from  M. 
Yvon  Villarceau,  a  distinguished  French  as- 
tronomer. 

"Note. — Mr.  Gould  writes  from  Cambridge  that 
the  astronomers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have,  after  deliberation,  adopted  the  name  of  Clio, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hind  himself.  Should  this  title 
finally  prevail  in  England,  the  nomenclature  of  the 
planets  would  contain  mythological  names  only.  In 
fact,  the  Georgium  Sidus  has  given  place  to  Uranus  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1851." 

In  all  the  publications  of  the  French  Acade- 
my since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  the  name  Clio  has  been  used  for  this 
planet.  It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  science 
of  a  country  still  so  young  as  ours  that  it 
dared  boldly  and  alone  to  object  to  a  name 
which  is  at  once  so  offensively  national,  so  re- 
pugnant to  republican  feelings,  and  so  contrary 
to  proper  usage  ;  and  it  is  still  more  honour- 
able that  the  unaided  influence  of  American 
savans  has  sufficed  to  carry  the  day. — N.  Y. 
Tribune.  [How  unaided  when  the  French 
joined  1] 


Death  of  a  Pennsylvania  Slave. — We 
it  stated  in  the  Sunbury  American,  that  h 
Teller,  coloured,  died  at  the  residence  of  . 
C.  Morris,  in  that  town,  on  the  27th  ult.,  t 
about  70  years.    The   deceased,  says 
American,  was  formerly  a  slave  of  the 
Thomas  Grant,  near  this  place,  one  of  the  j 
liest  and  most  prominent  settlers  in  this  seci 
of  the  State.    He  resided  in  the  - family  of 
G.  and  his  descendants,  until  the  time  of 
death,  a  period  of  55  years. 

The  early  history  of  the  deceased  is  i 
without  interest,  and  leads  us  back  to  the  I 
when  slavery  existed  in  Pennsylvania.  Is 
a  brother,  two  sisters  and  parents,  were  ] 
chased  by  T.  Grant,  about  the  year  1796 
what  is  now  Columbia  county.    They  vi 

the  property  of  a  Rosenberry,  and  v 

sold  as  a  part  of  his  effects,  at  his  death, 
scene  at  the  sale  was  a  most  trying  one  to 
poor  slaves.  A  gentleman,  who  wanted  tl 
for  the  Southern  market,  was  bidding  aga 
T.  G.,  and  their  fate,  for  a  time,  was  un' 
tain,  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
Grant  had  become  the  purchaser,  the  j 
creatures  were  almost  frantic  with  joy. 
set  them  all  free  at  the  age  of  21  years, 
Isaac  would  never  leave  the  roof  of  his  ma 
and  benefactor,  and  remained  with  his 
scendants  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a  fait! 
honest  and  trustworthy  servant.  He  was  S 
in  his  choice,  for  he  never  knew  what  it 
to  be  in  want,  and  was  kindly  attended  U 
sickness  and  in  health. — Republican. 


From  the  North  American  &.  TJ.  S.  C 

Abolition  of  Custom  Honse  Oaths. 

Messrs.  Editors: — The  English  Gov 
ment,  in  1834,  passed  an  act  abolishing 
Custom  House  oaths,  and  substituted  in  lie 
them  a  simple  declaration,  which,  if  su 
quently  proved  to  be  false,  subjected 
offender  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  w 
and  corrupt  perjury  ;  and  by  a  report  mad 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  proved  tha 
detriment  was  occasioned  in  the  collectio 
the  customs  by  this  change.  John  C.  S 
cer,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
paragraph  of  his  report,  recommended  to  ( 
gress  to  abolish  all  Custom  House  oaths,  S' 
of  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  I 
cannot  but  be  known  by  the  Collector  who 
ministers  them,  and  also  to  the  party  whc 
law  is  obliged  to  take  them,  to  be  utt 
false.  We  therefore  are  pleased,  to  see 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Senate,  has  added  a  sec 
to  a  bill  abolishing  Custom  House  oaths, 
substituting  a  declaration,  which  we  hope 
pass.  C. 


Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Cumberl 
Coal. — A  correspondent  calls  our  attentio 
the  destruction  of  three  ships  lately,  the  Is 
antum,  Capt.  Bates ;  the  Hermagon,  C 
McKenzie ;  and  the  Fanchon,  Capt.  L 
from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  their  | 
goes  of  Cumberland  coal,  (an  account  of 
destruction  of  these  vessels  appeared  in 
paper  last  week.)    It  is  a  little  singular  ! 
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je  ships  should,  in  so  short  a  lime  as  in  (lie 
es  alluded  lo,  be  consumed  from  the  same 
so.  nnd  must  be  a  warning  to  ship  owners 
shippers  not  to  provide  their  vessels  with 
of  so  dangerous  a  quality.    It  has  been 
igested  to  us  that  anthracite  coal  is  not 
de  to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  should, 
vfore.  he  substituted  by  shippers  for  the 
re  doubtful  article.    The  subject,  indeed,  is 
rthv  of  the  serious  attention  and  examina- 
i  of  shippers  and  those  interested  in  the 
1  trade. — N.  Y.  Evening  Express. 


lagged  Schools. — In  London  and  suburbs 
*e  are  95  ragged  schools,  attended  by  more 
a  10,000  children,  taught  by  nearly  1,400 
aid  teachers.  The  majority  of  them  are 
n  during  the  week,  where  vagrant  children 
fed  and  patlly  clothed,  and  taught  either 
he  day  or  evening.  Connected  with  (hem 
"industrial  classes,"  in  which  young  men 
instructed  in  the  trades  during  the  even- 
. — Eng.  Paper. 


Expedition  to  Japan. 

apan  seems  to  be  the  terra  incognita  that 
v  the  busy  world  desires  to  know  more 
ut ;  and  anything  relating  to  that  country 
interesting.  Shipwrecked  Japanese  have, 
n  time  to  time,  found  their  way  to  the  Sand- 
h  Islands.  A  few  weeks  since,  the  whale- 
i  Copia  took  several  to  China  ;  but  some 
lained  at  Honolulu.  Three  of  these  have 
:e  sailed  in  the  Sarah  Boyd,  bound  to 
mghai,  China.  Capt.  Whitmore  promised 
:,  on  his  route  to  Shanghai,  he  would  pass 
r  the  Loochoo  Island,  and  there  leave  these 
3e  Japanese,  whose  names  are  John  Mung, 
izo,  and  Goeman. 

\ccording  to  a  statement  made  by  Mung, 
Dre  the  United  States  Consul,  they  have 
n  about  ten  years  from  their  native  land, 
sir  statement  was  to  this  effect: — We  left 
S.  E.  part  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  in  a 
ing  vessel,  and  were  wrecked.  After  re- 
ining on  an  uninhabited  island  for  about 
months,  we  were  taken  off*  by  Capt.  Whit- 
d,  master  of  the  ship  John  Howland,  and 
ught  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Denzo  and 
eman  remained  here.  Mung  went  to  the 
ited  States,  and  was  there  taken  care  of  and 
icated  by  Capt.  Whitfield.  After  being  ab- 
t  several  years,  Mung  returned  to  the 
nds,  and  here  found  his  former  companions. 
Dn  learning  that  Captain  Whitmore  would 
d  them  at  the  Loochoo  Islands,  Mung,  with 
assistance  of  a  few  friends,  purchased  a 
id  whale-boat,  oars  and  sails.  Having 
rned  the  science  of  navigation,  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes,  he  supplied  himself  with 
idrant,  compass,  charts,  &c.  It  is  not  ex- 
ted  that  the  Sarah  Boyd  will  come  to  anchor 
he  Loochoo,  but  launch  the  whale-boat  off 
islands,  and  leave  the  three  Japanese  to 
ke  the  best  of  their  way  to  land.  Although 
en  at  the  Loochoo,  they  may  be  far  from 
ir  native  shores,  yet  Mung,  (whom  we  shall 
v  call  Capt.  Mung,)  thinks  that  he  knows 
jugh  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  Loochoo 
1  Japanese  Islands  to  find  his  way  across. 


He  says,  that  annually  a  large  Japanese  junk 
visits  the  Loochoo  Islands,  lor  the  purpose  of 
receiving  tribute  money,  and  that  the  junk 
leaves  Japan  in  February,  and  returns  in  June. 
He  supposed  that  they  might  get  passage  in 
her;  at  any  rate  they  would  make  the  trial. 

We  shall  anxiously  wait  to  learn  the  success 
of  Capt.  Mung's  expedition.  He  is  a  smart 
and  intelligent  young  man,  and  has  made  good 
use  of  his  opportunities,  being  able  to  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Should  he  succeed  in  reaching  his 
native  land  in  safety,  his  services  may  be  of 
importance  in  opening  an  intercourse  between 
his  own  and  other  countries.  He  would  make 
an  excellent  interpreter  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  English  or  Americans. 

Success  to  Captain  John  Mung,  command- 
ing the  whale-boat  "Adventurer." — N.  Y. 
Paper. 


California  Hens. — Waller  Colton,  the  late 
alcalde  of  Monterey,  finding  it  difficult  to  pro- 
cure eggs  when  required,  either  for  love  or 
money,  took  the  hen-fever  in  the  natural  way  ; 
and  that  our  friends  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety may  know  what  kinds  of  birds  they  have 
in  California,  and  their  habits,  we  give  W. 
Cotton's  own  description  of  them. — Boston 
Traveller. 

"  I  purchased  six  hens  of  an  Indian  woman 
for  six  dollars,  and  a  rooster  for  fifty  cents. 
On  asking  the  woman  why  she  only  charged 
half  price  for  the  rooster,  she  replied,  that  the 
fellow  laid  no  eggs,  and  as  for  his  crowing, 
that  did  nobody  any  good.  Sounder  reasons 
than  these  could  not  be  furnished  in  a  higher 
place  than  a  hen-coop.  The  habits  of  these 
hens  are  a  little  singular.  They  are  perfectly 
tame,  and  as  much  at  home  in  the  kitchen  as 
the  cook.  They  never  trouble  themselves 
much  about  a  nest,  but  deposit  their  eggs  where 
they  find  it  most  convenient;  one  takes  the 
lea-tray,  another  the  ironing-table,  and  a  third 
the  oven,  and  there  is  one  that  always  gets 
into  the  cradle.  She  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  tossing  of  the  little  fellow  on  whose  pre- 
mises she  is  intruding.  Neither  she  nor  any 
of  her  feathered  sisters  cackle  when  they  leave 
their  nest.  They  don't  seem  to  think  that 
anything  worth  making  an  ado  about  has 
come  to  pass.  The  rooster,  it  is  true,  picks 
up  a  little,  and  perhaps,  feels  a  feather  taller. 
But  this  is  the  vanity  of  his  sex.  There 
are  a  great  many  who  crow  over  what  others 
have  done." 


Communicated. 

Manufacture  of  Steel  Pens. — In  addition 
to  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  29th  num- 
ber of  "The  Friend,"  the  following,  from  an- 
other English  periodical,  it  is  believed,  will 
prove  interesting. 

Steel  pens  are  almost  entirely  manufactured 
by  women  and  girls,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
out  of  2000  persons  and  upwards  engaged  in 
the  business,  not  over  100  or  150  are  of  the 
male  sex.  The  manufacture  of  pen-holders 
and  pen-boxes,  gives  employment  to  an  addi- 
tional number  of  women  and  children,  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  200  to  400  persons. 


About  the  year  1820  or  1821,  the  first  gross 
of"  three  slit"  steel  pens  were  sold  wholesale 
at  the  rate  of  £7  4s.  [$35.20]  per  gross.  In 
1830  they  had  fallen  to  eight  shillings  [$1.96], 
and  in  1832,  to  six  shillings  [$1.47]  per  gross. 
A  better  article  is  now  sold  for  six  pence  [12 
cents]  per  gross.  One  factory  alone  in  Bir- 
mingham produces  them  at  the  rate  of  no  less 
than  40,000  gross  or  0,760,0U0  in  a  week- 
very  nearly  a  million  or  950,000  a  working 
day,  or  289,528,000  per  annum.  At  the  very 
lowest  calculation  Birmingham  produces  1000 
millions  per  annum.  The  cheapest  pens  are 
sold  as  low  as  three  pence  [6  cents]  per  gross, 
wholesale,  and  the  price  rises  with  the  elasti- 
city and  finish  of  the  pen  up  to  3s.  Qd.  [86 
cents],  and  five  shillings  [$1.22]  per  gross. 
Birmingham  produces  them  all,  and  one  estab- 
lishment has  the  distinctive  mark  of  500  differ- 
ent dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
for  whom  he  manufactures  according  to  order. 


Curious  Taste. — At  Ulm,  a  town  of  Wur- 
temburgh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
snails  are  fed  in  great  quantities  for  various 
markets  in  Germany  and  Austria,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  Vienna,  where  they  are  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy,  after  having  been  fed  on 
strawberries. — Foreign  Paper. 

Great  Britain  in  1800  and  in  1850. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Leeds  Mercury,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  has  nearly  doubled  between 
1800  and  1850  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  below  11,000,000,  and  it  is  now 
upwards  of  20,000,000.  Adding  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom  will  num- 
ber upwards  of  28,000,000  inhabitants. 


Encouragement. — It  is  cause  of  rejoicing 
when  our  gracious  Lord  and  Lawgiver  over- 
shadows our  meetings,  when  the  body  is  col- 
lectively assembled  for  his  service.  He  hath 
often  limited  the  turbulent  waves  which  con- 
tentious spirits  have  raised,  and  for  his  own 
name's  sake  made  evidently  bare  his  holy 
arm.  I  have  often  remarked  it  with  admira- 
tion and  worship  of  heart,  and  learned  from  it 
that  ifwe  do  the  Lord's  work  in  his  spirit,  no 
weapon  formed  against  us  shall  prosper. — 
Fothergill. 


Leisure  Hours. — It  was  a  beautiful  obser- 
vation of  the  late  William  Hazlit,  that  "there 
is  room  enough  in  human  life  to  crowd  almost 
every  art  and  science  into  it.  If  we  pass  no 
day  without  a  line — visit  no  place  without  a 
book — we  may  with  ease  fill  libraries  or 
empty  them  of  their  contents.  The  more  we 
do,  the  more  we  can  do;  the  more  busy  we 
are,  the  more  leisure  we  have." 

True  enough  of  human  science,  and  not 
less  so  of  divine.  There  is  room  and  time 
enough  in  human  life  to  crowd  into  it  an  inde- 
finite amount  of  the  things  of  God  and  the 
art  of  holy  living.  "  No  day  without  a  line," 
— a  line  of  new  truth  explored,  new  duty  done, 
new  grace  obtained,  and  new  victories  over 
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sin  and  temptation  achieved.  Such  a  course 
will  make  any  Christian's  pathway  like  the 
morning  light,  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

On  the  other  hand  few  things  are  more  dis- 
tressing than  that  Christian  experience  which 
gives  many  days  and  no  line.  We  have  heard 
Christians  testify,  saying, — I  have  been  a  pro- 
fessor a  score  of  years,  but  have  made  no 
progress,  gained  no  victories.  Alas,  are  such 
professors  real  disciples  ?  Are  they  not  dead 
while  even  yet  living  1 — Selected. 


Selected. 

IN  DARKNESS— IN  LIGHT. 

"Thou  hast  made  desolate  all  my  company." — Job 
xvi.  7. 

There  seemed  a  sound  like  rushing  wings, 

So  thick  my  sorrows  came  ; 
A  Wight  destroyed  my  precious  things 

My  treasures  Fed  the  flame ; 
An  ocean  of  unfathomed  grief 

Swept  o'er  me  with  its  waves, 
And  here  all  desolate  I  stand 

Alone  amid  my  graves. 

Yet  who  this  fearful  change  hath  wrought  ? 

Who  thus  hath  laid  me  low  ? 
Was  it  an  hand  with  vengeance  fraught  ? 

The  malice  of  a  foe  ? 
No !  He  who  called  my  being  forth, 

From  mute  unconscious  clay, 
He  who  with  more  than  parent's  care 

Hath  led  me  night  and  day  ; — 

Who  erreth  not,  who  changeth  not, 

Who  woundeth  but  to  heal ; 
Who  darkeneth  not  man's  earthly  lot, 

But  for  his  spirit's  weal ; 
Therefore  I  bow  me  to  his  sway, 

I  mourn  but  not  repine, 
And  chastened,  yet  confiding  say, 

"  Lord,  not  my  will  but  Thine  1" 
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For 

A  RIGHT  ANSWER. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  few  take  into  con 
sideration  the  importance  of  giving  a  right  and 
judicious  answer  upon  every  occasion.  A 
preconceived  prejudice  either  for  or  against 
certain  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  may  so 
influence  our  judgment,  as  to  place  a  patient 
hearing,  or  an  impartial  consideration  of  a 
matter  out  of  reach,  and  deprive  us  of  their 
proper  and  legitimate  aid,  which  would  enable 
us  to  come  to  a  right  decision  in  all  cases. 
What  a  blessed  stale  of  mind  so  far  to  be  di- 
vested of  prejudice,  that  the  judgment  may  be 
kept  entirely  unshackled,  and  at  full  liberty  at 
all  times,  availingly  to  seek  the  only  efficient 
help  and  wisdom,  which  can  abilitate  the 
truly  dependent  to  give  a  judicious  answer 
upon  all  occasions  in  becoming  meekness, 
remembering  that  "  a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,"  and  not  only  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  ourselves,  but  may  also  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  a  brother  who  may  inad- 
vertently have  given  way  a  little  to  impa- 
tience, from  being  drawn  into  deeper  wrong. 

And  of  what  vast  importance  it  is  in  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  indeed  in  religious  mat- 
ters of  every  character,  to  be  particularly 
guarded  in  our  answers,  especially  upon  ex- 
citing subjects,  even  when  things  are  advanced 
which  appear  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of 


Truth,  or  we  may  imagine  that  some  poignant 
and  personal  remark  is  unjustly  levelled 
against  certain  individuals.  In  these  cases  an 
indignation  may  be  aroused,  which  though  it 
may  be  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice,  is  so 
mingled  with  the  natural  and  excitable  temper 
of  man,  as  to  render  an  answer  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  prejudicial  to  our  peace,  as  well  as 
to  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  Society. 
At  this  point  how  necessary  to  observe  this 
truthful  saying  of  the  wise  king,  which  remains 
unalterably  fixed :  "  He  that  keepeth  his 
words  keepeth  his  life;  but  he  that  openelh 
wide  his  mouth  shall  have  destruction."  When 
thus  tried,  and  our  feelings  are  so  stung  as  to 
disqualify  us  at  the  time,  from  moving  in  the 
lamblike  spirit,  it  is  highly  important  to  shut 
the  door  of  our  lips  till  a  right  qualification  is 
mercifully  given — till  we  are  so  armed  and 
prepared  for  the  holy  warfare,  that  the  Evi 
One  is  totally  unable  to  overthrow,  or  prevai 
against  us. 

It  were  well  for  every  one  to  keep  constant- 
ly in  view  the  inability  of  the  spirit  of  man  to 
search  out  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  that  the 
wrath  of  man  can  never  work  the  righteous 
ness  of  God  ;  continually  bearing  in  mind,  that 
in  his  time,  the  Lord  will  entirely  discomfit 
and  overthrow  all  that  his  holy  controversy  is 
with,  and  that  it  is  only  those  who  sincerely 
strive  for  the  advancement  of  the  Truth  in  the 
meek  and  quiet  Spirit  of  the  holy  Redeemer, 
who  will  ultimately  be  exalted,  and  be  borne 
as  by  the  blessed  pinions  of  faith  and  hope 
above  all  the  cunning  devices  and  stratagems 
of  the  enemy,  towards  heavenly  peace.  In 
this  happy  condition,  the  excellence  of  the  Sa- 
viour's love,  is  made  manifest,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  working  in  the  true  light,  while  we 
have  the  Light,  wherein  we  can  see  how  profit- 
ably to  labour  in  the  heavenly  vineyard — what 
to  cut  off  and  destroy,  and  what  to  cultivate  and 
preserve.  We  also  discover  that  many  plants 
which  have  grown  wild  and  exuberant,  and 
require  close  trimming,  are  still  precious  in 
his  holy  sight — that  Divine  love  and  mercy  to 
poor  fallen  man,  is  far  deeper  and  more  exten- 
sive than  the  unregenerated  mind  is  able  to 
conceive,  and  that  the  Lord  in  his  matchless 
goodness,  strives  long  with  the  rebellious  even 
while  in  a  state  of  sin  and  alienation,  to  bring 
them  safely  within  the  fold  of  rest  and  peace. 

But  if  we  become  forgetful  of  this  truth  that 
"  unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain" — neglect  to  keep  the  eye 
single  to  his  holy  requirings,  and  suffer  the 
contentious  and  impatient  will  to  predominate 
in  our  acts,  discomfiture,  discouragement,  and 
a  dimness  of  vision  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile  in  others,  will  most  assuredly  succeed, 
and  we  may  be  left  unguarded  to  be  often  lace- 
rated by  a  malevolent  disposition.  How  im- 
portant then,  that  we  be  slow  and  deliberate 
in  our  replies,  remembering  that  "  the  heart  of 
the  righteous,  sludieth  to  answer,"  and  to  be 
sensible  that  this  impressive  truth,  has  sunk 
deeply  into  our  hearts  "  a  man  hath  joy  by  the 
answer  of  his  mouth  ;  and  a  word  spoken  in 
due  season,  how  good  k  is."  (Prov.  xv.  23.) 
State  of  New  York. 


A  Moral  Life  no  Preparation  for  Death. 

Oh,  my  friends,  exclaimed  the  pious  Jai 
way,  we  little  think  what  Christ  is  worth  j 
a  death-bed.    1  would  not  now  for  a  woi 
nay,  for  millions  of  worlds,  be  without  Chi 
and  pardon.    God  might  justly  condemn  r. 
said  Richard  Baxter,  for  the  best  deeds  I  e* 
did,  and  all  my  hopes  are  from  the  free  mei 
of  God  in  Christ.    Said  the  meek  and  lean 
Hooker,  as  he  approached  his  end,  Thougl 
have  by  his  grace  loved  God  in  my  you 
and  feared  him  in  my  age,  and  laboured 
have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to  him  £ 
to  all  men,  yet,  if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extreme 
mark  what  I  have  done  amiss,  who  can  ab 
it?    And, therefore,  where  I  have  failed, sh 
mercy  to  me,  for  I  plead  not  my  righteo 
ness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  un righteo 
ness,  for  His  merits  who  died  to  purchase  p; 
don  for  penitent  sinners.    Such,  loo,  were 
feelings  of  Hooker  in  his  dying  hour.  Tr. 
friend  who  said  to  him,  Sir,  you  are  going 
receive  the  reward  of  your  labours,  he  replie 
Brother,  I  am  going  to  receive  mercy.  A 
not  to  mention  other  examples  under  this  he 
let  me  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  a  moral  man;  but  his  morality  could] 
soften  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed,  nor  give  b 
the  least  peace  in  prospect  of  meeting 
Judge.    When  a  friend,  to  calm  his  agita 
mind,  referred  him  to  his  correct  morals,  a 
useful  life  for  topics  of  consolation,  he  put  thi 
away  as  nothing  worth,  and  in  bitterness 
soul,  exclaimed,  Shall  I,  who  have  beer 
teacher  of  others,  be  myself  cast  away  ?  T 
great  man  had  not  then  fled  for  refuge  to  I 
Saviour  of  men,  as  he  afterwards  did;  £ 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  moral  and  u 
ful  life,  he  was  afraid  to  die,  and  all  beyc 
the  grave  looked  dark  and  gloomy  to  hi 
And  so  must  it  look  to  all  who  come  to 
dying  hour  with  no  better  preparation  lhar 
furnished  in  a  moral  life. — Dr.  Haues. 


A  good  cause  does  not  require  hard  words. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters 

RICHARD  SHACKLETON  TO   . 

Ballitore,  18th  of  Sixth  month,  178 
Dear  Friend, — I  received  thy  favour  of  l! 
instant  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pa 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  an  old  friend 
whom  I  have  often  thought  and  spoken  w 
sentiments  of  regard  ;  but  the  style  of  thy 
ter  not  being  written  as  by  one  of  our  religi' 
Society,  gave  me  a  shock,  attended  with 

sorrowful  pain.    I  confess  my  dear  fr 

my  earliest  youth  my  heart  has  been  attacl 
to  the  welfare  of  our  little  community,  beca 
I  found,  even  in  my  childhood,  a  more  cert 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  princi 
which  we  profess,  than  all  the  councils  t 
synods  of  the  most  learned  men  can  produ 
by  mere  human  reason,  of  the  several  syste 
and  opinions  which  they  have  invented  ? 
established  in  their  own  wills  and  power.  A 
this  most  sure  Word,  revealed  to  me  in 
childhood,  and  since  in  the  same  manner 
pealedly  confirmed,  has  caused  that  I  co 
not  but  in  heart  wish  well  to  the  doctri 
though  I  too  often  (through  temptations 
youth,  &c.)  deviated  from  the  practice.  Th 
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are  many  nets  and  improvements  by  which 
wise  and  ingenious  persons  may  deserve  we!l 
of  mankind  ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  cause 
more  noble  in  itself,  and  interesting  in  its  na- 
ture, than  that  of  true  religion. 

Wq  should  therefore  take  especial  care  that 
whatever  notions  and  practices  we  are  building 
up  in  our  religious  capacities,  they  be  laid  on 
the  only  right  foundation,  which  may  be  abun- 
dantly proved  from  sacred  writ,  to  be  the  im- 
mediate revelation  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  the  true  faith.  And  if  he  be 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  it,  what  right  has 
man's  will  or  wisdom  to  meddle  in  it.  Bow, 
dear  Friend,  to  his  appearance  in  thee,  and 
despise  it  not,  though  it  seem  ever  so  mean. 
Do  not  sell  thy  birthright  of  being  a  member 
of  a  Society,  which  has  been  raised,  preserved, 
and  highly  favoured  by  Almighty  Power,  for 
a  name  and  a  fame  among  men. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 

To  . 

Ballitore,  23rd  of  First  month,  1763. 

Dear  Friend, — I  make  no  doubt  but  thou 
hast  at  times  thought  hardly  of  me,  on  account 
of  the  correspondence  being  dropt  between  us, 
vet  I  believe  it  failed  on  thy  side,  though  it  is 
rue,  my  wife  and  thou  have  since  exchanged 
i  letter  with  each  other ;  however  that  be,  as 
I  always  thought,  and  still  think,  the  corres- 
pondence of  my  good  friends  a  favour  done 
ne,  I  have  many  times  thought  of  endeavour- 
ng  to  revive  that  between  us.    And,  indeed, 
rather  hope  that  such  an  intercourse  between 
is  would  tend  rather  to  good  than  any  hurt; 
or  I  think  a  frequent  conferring  together  and 
he  having  a  passage  open  and  the  way  clear 
or  a  friendly  and  brotherly  communication  of 
entiments,  and  one  another's  feelings,  would 
e  found  of  more  general  service,  if  more 
enerally  practised ;   whereas  distance  and 
hyness  between   friends  is  not  good,  and 
oes  no  good  ;  yet  still,  charitable  allowances 
re   to   be   made    for    spiritual  exercises, 
'orldly  business,  constitution,  habit  and  tem- 
er,  which  may  any  of  them  at  times  clog 
le  wheels  of  a  correspondence,  where  often 
iclinution  and  disposition  are  not  wanting, 
ome  of  these  causes  may,  perhaps,  plead  our 
scuse  with  each  other.    But  the  main  things 
orlhy  our  chief  recollection  is,  how  we  have 
>ent  the  intermediate  space  of  time,  and  what 
lprovement  and  advancement  we  have  been 
aking  in  the  work  of  religion,  for  our  own 
•owth  and  preservation;  and  in  a  capacity  to 
;  helpfufto  others,  and  to  promote  the  Lord's 
use  in  the  earth,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
owing  forth  his  influence  upon  our  minds  by 
rr  lives  and  conversations  among  men,  as 
ill  as,  by  the  satne  influence,  publishing  the 
clrines  and  precepts  of  his  Gospel. 
For  my  part,  when  I  consider  the  variety  of 
ligious  professions  that  are  in  the  world  in 
neral,  and  that  part  of  it  called  Christendom 
particular ;  when  I  think  that  they  all  err  in 
s  most  essential  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
it  even  those  who  profess  Christianity  itself 
3  quite  out  in  laying  the  very  first  founda- 
n  of  their  building,  and  in  learning  the  first 


rudiments  of  true  religion;  and  when  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  our  forefathers  in  the  last  cen- 
tury were  called,  (after  so  many  centuries 
passed  in  apostacy,  error,  and  superstition,)  to 
hold  forth  again,  in  their  lives  and  principles, 
that  most  holy  faith,  even  Christianity  in  its 
purity,  which  Christ  Jesus  taught  to  his  imme- 
diate followers,  and  established  on  earth  to 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  when  I 
ponder  that  we  are  the  successors  in  the  same 
faith  of  those  dignified  ancestors  and  illustrious 
sons  of  the  morning,  of  our  day,  and  that  the 
same  cause  is  now  committed  to  us,  to  be 
maintained  in  the  same  spirit,  and  by  the  same 
power, — I  say  when  these  things  are  brought 
under  my  solid  reflection,  I  am  at  times  weigh- 
ed down  into  the  deeps,  under  a  sense  of  the 
awful  station  I  am  placed  in  by  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  even  to  be  a  professor  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  so  that  I  am  ready  to  say, 
"  How  dreadful  is  this  place,"  &c. 

If  then  it  is  so  awful  a  matter  to  profess  this 
holy  religion,  as  a  private  member  of  Society, 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  be  set  apart 
as  a  chosen  vessel  to  convey  the  quickening 
virtue  of  it  to  others  1  How  great  degrees  of 
purity  and  holiness  are  requisite  here,  not  only 
in  a  private  capacity,  to  be  enabled  to  set  an 
example  of  performing  the  will,  but  also  in 
public  and  private  to  declare  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God.  These  have  not  only  the  tempta- 
tions to  grapple  with,  which  are  incident  to  all 
in  general,  but  as  they  are  of  particular  use  in 
carrying  on  this  glorious  work,  the  grand  op- 
poser  of  it  plays  his  energies  in  a  particular 
manner  against  thenj,  and  forms  schemes 
deep-laid  in  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  that  if  he 
cannot  utterly  destroy  their  faith,  he  m^y  ren- 
der them  less  useful  than  Infinite  Wisdom  in- 
tended ;  so  rob  them  in  some  part  of  the  weight 
of  their  present  and  future  crown  ;  and  the 
church  of  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  the  perfection  of  the  gifts  and  graces  be- 
stowed upon  them.  It  is  this  enemy's  grand 
employment,  dear  Friend,  to  be  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  defile  this  vessel,  through  which 
the  Divine  intelligence  is,  at  times  communi- 
cated to  the  people,  and  Divine  life  conveyed  ; 
for  there  is  no  other  excellence  required  in  the 
instrument  but  that  it  be  clear  and  clean.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  though  he  had  principally 
three  ways  by  which  he  strives  to  effect  this 
purpose.  First,  he  would  (if  he  could,)  entire- 
ly begrime  the  vessel  or  pipe,  so  that  none 
at  all  of  this  precious  liquor  should  enter  it, 
but  that  which  was  once  a  vessel  of  honour 
should  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Secondly, 
there  is  danger  lest  the  vessel  though  in  a 
good  measure  clean,  and  free  from  filth  of  any 
kind,  for  want  of  being  sufficiently  imbued 
with  the  savour  of  the  liquor  passing  often 
enough  through  it,  should  impregnate  and 
adulterate  the  liquor  with  some  quality  inher- 
ent in,  or  accidental  to,  the  vessel,  itself.  And 
lastly,  the  pipe  may  be  polluted  by  the  sedi- 
ments  of  this  same  precious  liquor,  which 
should  be  entirely  cleansed  out,  or  will  be  like 
the  manna  gathered  yesterday,  and  loathed  by 
those  whose  health  and  appetite  is  good,  and 
who  can  only  be  satisfied  with  wine  well  re- 
fined off  the  lees.  I  doubt  not,  dear  Friend, 
but  thou  hast  anticipated,  in  thy  own  know- 


ledge and  experience  any  broken  hints  which 
I  can  offer  on  this  subject,  though  I  thus  in- 
dulge in  an  inclination  of  freely  communica- 
ting my  sentiments  to  thee.  I  own,  I  do 
above  all  things  love  this  noble  cause,  our 
holy  religion,  and  I  do  believe  that  thou 
(among  many  others)  hast  been  called  and 
qualified  to  bear  public  testimony  to  it.  I  fear 
also  that  several  who  have  been  thus  called, 
have  by  one  means  or  other  been  prevented 
from  coming  up  in  that  degree  of  burning  and 
shining  lustre  which  was  intended  ;  and  so 
our  poor  Society  has  missed  of  the  benefit 
which  it  so  greatly  wants,  of  the  full  degree 
and  measure  of  instrumental  help  designed  it, 
to  its  very  great  and  apparent  loss.  My 
heart's  desire  is,  that  all  of  us  who  are  touched 
with  a  sense  that  these  things  are  so,  may 
diligently  wait  at  the  fountain-head  of  wisdom 
and  strength,  that  we  may,  by  fresh  supplies 
from  thence,  be  enabled  to  come  up  nobly  in 
the  stations  severally  allotted  to  us,  neither 
going  before  nor  staying  behind  our  proper 
ranks ;  not  going  forth  in  the  arms  or  habit  of 
another,  nor  in  the  presumption  of  strength 
aforetime  experienced,  but  with  the  effectual, 
though  to  ourselves  and  others,  seemingly 
slight  and  contemptible  weapons  which,  for 
the  time  being,  it  shall  please  Divine  Wisdom 
to  furnish  us  with.  So  shall  the  Lord's 
strength  be  made  perfect  in  our  weakness, 
our  own  souls  comforted  and  encouraged  to 
go  on  trusting  in  the  sufficiency  of  every  pre- 
sent supply,  and  the  church  be  edified  by  suc- 
cessful labour.  I  commit  us  both,  my  dear 
Friend,  to  Him,  who  alone  can  preserve  us 
alive  in  the  root,  and  in  his  own  time  make 
fruitful  in  the  branches.  I  do  very  sincerely 
desire  thy  preservation,  stability,  and  advance- 
ment in  thy  own  particular,  and  in  a  capacity 
to  be  more  and  more  serviceable  in  the  gene- 
ral, and  am,  in  true  and  brotherly  affection, 
Thy  faithful  friend, 

R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

letter  to  a  Young  Woman. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend,"— 

If  thou  should  think  suitable,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  in  "  The  Friend,"  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  written  many  years  ago  by  our  deceased 
Friend  and  father  in  the  Truth,  Joseph  Whi- 
tall,  addressed  to  a  young  woman,  who  too  has 
passed  away,  and  who  was  enabled  before  her 
death  to  testify  to  that  Grace  which  alone 
"  saveth"  and  "  quickeneth." 
Chester  county,  Third  mo.  27th,  1851. 

Very  often  we  have  had  thee  in  remem- 
brance, in  near  and  tender  sympathy  in  thy 
tried  and  afflicted  state,  ardently  desiring  that 
the  dispensation  may  be  greatly  blessed  and 
sanctified  to  thee,  that  so  thy  mind  may  be 
effectually  turned  to  look  unto  Him  who  con- 
tinues through  all  generations  to  exercise  judg- 
ment, loving-kindness  and  mercy  ;  and  who 
has,  I  have  no  doubt,  mercifully  extended  his 
gracious  hand  of  saving  help  for  thy  redemp- 
tion and  salvation.  Peradventure  thou  mavst 
have  to  pass  through  deep  conflict  of  spirit, 
before  it  is  fully  effected,  yet,  be  not  dismayed  ; 
nor  be  too  much  discouruged  under  the  opera- 
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to  Third  month  ]st,  1850,  was  118,550.  Th 
whole  number  taken  from  the  depository,  Trot 
the  commencement  of  the  Association,  in  18H 
to  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  a  peiiod  of  3 
years,  is  2,154,537,  being  an  average  c 
61,558,  yearly. 

We  believe  the  extensive  dissemination  ( 
so  large  an  amount  of  interesting  and  inslruc 
tive  reading  matter,  has  been  productive,  unde 
the  Divine  blessing,  of  much  good  ;  and  w 
hope,  that  the  members  of  the  Association,  a 
well  as  our  Auxiliaries  and  Friends  gem 
rally,  will  be  incited  to  give  increased  attei 
tion  to  the  distribution  of  our  tracts.  W 
observe,  that,  during  the  summer  month; 
when  many  of  our  city  friends  are  travellin 
through  different  parts  of  the  country,  an 
may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  unusue 
opportunities  for  distributing  our  publications 
the  number  disposed  of  is  much  less  than  £ 
other  seasons  of  the  year.  If  Friends,  whe 
about  to  leave  the  city,  would  remember  t 
take  with  them  a  full  supply  of  tracts,  (whicr 
if  desired,  will  at  any  time,  be  furnished  grs 
tuilously  at  the  Depository,)  they  might  fin 
many  opportunities  for  judiciously  distributing 
them. 

The  following  new  tracts  have  been  issue 
since  last  report,  viz.,  No.  97,  "John  Stick 
land,"  16  pages;  No  98,  "Robert  Barclay, 
16  pages;  No.  99,  "Incidents  in  the  life  c 
Solomon  Bayley,"  8  pages.  Tract  No.  9: 
was  published  at  the  suggestion,  and  throug! 
the  liberality,  of  a  Friend  of  this  city,  wh 
contributed  to  our  funds  a  sum  sufficient  t 
defray  the  expense  of  its  publication. 

We  have  printed  10,000  Moral  Almanac 
for  1851,  about  three-fourths  of  which  hay 
been  disposed  of.  An  Almanac  for  1852  hai 
been  prepared,  and  an  edition  of  10,000  direc 
ed  to  be  printed. 

The  number  of  juvenile  books  disposed  < 
during  the  year,  including  978  copies  of  th 
"Select  Reader,  No.  1,"  as  appears  by  oi 
record,  is  3,592.  The  number  on  ham 
Third  month  1st,  1851,  was  22,357,  of  whic 
10,447  were  in  sheets.  The  "  Select  Reade 
No.  1,"  was  enlarged  previously  lo  the  issuin 
of  a  second  edition,  by  the  addition  of  2 
pages,  in  order  to  make  it  a  book  of  144  page 
the  size  originally  intended. 

Our  commiitee  on  the  subject  have  ma< 
considerable  progress  inselectingand  preparii 
matter  for  the  other  two  numbers  of  the  serie 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  Third  mon 
1st,  1850,  was  $288.64  cents.  Our  recei[ 
during  the  year,  including  donations  and  li 
subscriptions,  have  been  $828.06,  and  our  e 
penditures  $930.36  cents,  leaving  a  balance 
the  treasury,  on  the  1st  inst.,  of  $186. 


tion  of  his  refining  hand,  remembering  the  en- 
couraging declaration,  '  I  have  refined  thee, 
but  not  with  silver  ;  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction;'  and  again,  '  A  bruised 
reed  he  will  not  break,  the  smoking  flax  he 
will  not  quench  until  he  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.'  I  recollect  that  when  young  in 
years  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  me  both  in  judgment  and  in  mercy.  I 
was  brought  into  the  very  depths  of  distress, 
and  unutterable  anguish,  on  account  of  my 
immortal  soul,  upon  a  near  prospect,  as  I  then 
apprehended,  of  entering  the  invisible  world. 
How  awful  beyond  description  did  it  appear  to 
me,  to  think  of  going  in  an  unprepared  state! 
After  suffering  a  few  hours  as  much  as  the 
poor  body  and  soul  could  well  bear  without 
being  overwhelmed,  a  little  healing  balm  was 
administered  by  the  Friend  of  sinners. 

"  I  then  entered  into  covenant,  that  if  the 
Lord  would  mercifully  condescend  to  spare  me 
a  little  longer,  my  life  should  be  devoted  to 
serve  him.  This  never-to-be-forgotten  visita- 
tion was  extended  to  me  before  I  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  from  that  time  forward  I 
have  been  deeply  engaged,  for  the  most  part, 
to  perform  my  covenants,  and  at  times  favour- 
ed to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  '  I 
will  go  into  Thy  house  with  thanksgiving.' 
'  I  will  pay  the  vows  which  my  lips  have  made 
and  my  tongue  hath  uttered  in  the  day  of 
trouble.' 

"Although  early  visited  as  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  from  time  to  time  those  merciful 
visitations  have  been  continued,  strengthening 
and  enabling  me  to  renew  covenant ;  I  find  all 
boasting  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  faith,  and 
no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  any  good  works 
of  my  own :  truly  has  the  apostle  described 
our  condition,  '  Not  by  works  of  righteousness 
that  we  have  done,  but  by  his  mercy  he  hath 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"If  they  who  have  been  the  most  devoted 
and  obedient  among  the  sons  of  men  can  adopt 
no  other  language,  may  it  not  inspire  encour- 
agement to  those  in  whom  He  hath  graciously 
condescended  to  begin  the  great  work  of 
secretly  drawing  the  mind  to  his  Son,  in  whom 
is  our  life  and  salvation  ;  and  to  those  who 
come  to  him  in  this  way  He  hath  declared,  4 1 
will  in  no  wise  cast  off.' 

"  It  is  altogether  of  Divine  mercy  and  good- 
ness that  the  mind  of  any  human  being  is  thus 
brought  under  this  religious  exercise,  and  be- 
ing the  production  of  free  grace,  if  it  is  not 
obstructed  on  our  parts,  will  like  the  leaven 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  continue  to 
operate  till  the  whole  is  leavened. 

"  This  has  been  the  blessed  experience  of 
penitent  sinners  in  all  ages.  The  apostle 
gives  this  testimony  concerning  himself  and 
his  fellow  believers  :  '  But  God  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  for  the  great  love  wherewith  he 
loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ  ;  (for 
by  Grace  ye  are  saved ;)  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together,  and  made  us  to  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  in  ages 
to  come  we  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches 
of  his  grace,  and  kindness  towards  us  through 
Jesus  Christ.'  Wherefore  be  encouraged  from 


what  the  Lord  hath  condescended  to  do  in 
ages  past  for  penitent  sinners.' 

"  I  remember  afresh  how  my  mind  was 
cheered  in  the  days  of  youth  in  a  time  of  great 
and  unspeakable  distress,  by  the  revival  o( 
this  scripture  passage:  'Although  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  I  will  make  them  as  wool, 
although  they  be  red  like  crimson,  I  will  make 
them  as  snow.'  " 

"  Woodbury,  First  mo.  16th,  1841. 

For  "The  Friend." 

TEACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  held  Third  month  26th, 
1851,  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Clerk. — Nathan  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Josiah  H.  Nevvbold,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel 
Bettle,  Jr.,  Joseph  Kite,  William  H.  Brown, 
Charles  Evans,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Charles  J. 
Allen,  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  William  L.  Ed- 
wards, Samuel  Allen,  Charles  Canby,  Anthony 
M.  Kimber. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report,  That  during  the  year 
ending  Second  month  28,  1851,  they  have 
printed  122,773  Tracts. 

The  number  on  hand  Third 

month  1st,  1850,  w^s  180,789 

Making  a  total  of  303,562 
There  was  on  hand  Third 

month  1st,  1851,  215,911 


Showing  a  distribution  during 

the  year,  of  87,651 

There  have  been  taken,  for  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity,  9,387,  of  which  3,550  were 
for  the  Penitentiary  and  County  Prison,  the 
Almshouse,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Wid- 
ows' and  Orphans'  Asylum,  and  Soup-houses  ; 
1,474  for  distribution  among  boatmen,  seamen, 
and  others  along  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers;  2,883  for  schools;  1,080  for  medical 
students ;  and  400  for  infidels.  For  other 
parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  4,412  have 
been  taken  ;  for  New  England,  2,212  ;  for  New 
York  State,  6,516;  for  New  Jersey,  3,075; 
for  Maryland,  910;  for  Virginia,  1,100;  for 
North  Carolina,  192  ;  for  South  Carolina  and 
the  Charleston  steamer,  768  ;  for  Ohio,  3,460  ; 
for  Indiana,  4,012;  for  Illinois,  1,202;  for 
Kentucky,  192;  for  Tennessee,  495;  for 
Iowa,  296  ;  for  various  Western  Slates,  but 
chiefly  Ohio  and  Missouri,  584  ;  for  California, 
222  ;  for  the  Cherokee  Indians,  384  ;  for  the 
West  Indies,  640  ;  for  Great  Britain  and  ves- 
sels crossing  the  Atlantic,  881  ;  and  for  Hong 
Kong,  China,  96.  There  have  been  sent  to 
Auxiliaries,  12,668  ;  9,483  have  been  sold  for 
cash,  and  22,888  are  recorded  as  taken  for 
general  distribution. 

The  average  annual  distribution  for  the 
twelve  years,  from  Third  month  1st,  1838, 


cents.  It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statemei 
that  our  expenses  considerably  exceed  t 
amount  of  our  annual  subscriptions.  It  wi 
therefore,  be  desirable,  in  order  that  the  Mar 
gers  may  not  be  limited  in  their  operatio 
from  want  of  funds,  that  the  annual  contril 
tions  should  be  augmented ;  and  we  hope  th 
when  our  members  are  called  on  this  year  i 
their  subscriptions,  they  will  generally  i 
crease  them,  according  as  their  interest  in  I 
objects  of  the  Association  and  their  mea 
may  warrant. 
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Three  new  Auxiliaries  have  heen  formed 
nee  last  report ;  one  within  the  limits  ol 
one\  -Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana,  under 
e  title  of  "  Honey-Creek  Auxiliary  Tract 
ssoeiation  ;"  one  in  North  Carolina,  called 
The  Eastern  Auxiliary  Tract  Association  of 
riends  of  North  Carolina  ;"  and  one  at  Ches- 
rfield,  Ohio. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  Clerk. 
lilad.,  Third  mo.  10th,  1351. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

David  Fcrris's  Observations. 

Among  a  number  of  old  manuscripts,  which 
e  have  lately  had  the  privilege  of  perusing, 
e  found  the  following  epistle,  containing 
iluable  counsel,  which  while  it  shows  that 
netv  years  ago,  causes  of  mourning  for  the 
!generacy  of  many  called  forth  the  exercise 
id  labour  of  the  faithful  watchmen,  it  may  fur- 
sh  profitable  hints  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
nt  to  the  editor  of  "The  Friend"  for  inser- 
on,  should  he  deem  it  suitable  for  publication. 

'ome  Observations  to  the  leaders  of  the  people 

among  those  called  Quakers  in  , 

who  may  be  termed  Overseers  of  the  f  ock. 

First  month  1st,  1761. 
Dear  Friends, — If  you  are  properly  qualified 
r  the  post  you  occupy,  you  are  the  light  of 
e  world,  and  you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; 
)ur  heavenly  Father  having  furnished  you 
I  th  light,  and  the  seasoning  virtue,  the  salt 
the  kingdom,  for  that  purpose,  that  you 
ght  convey  the  light,  and  communicate  the 
tue  to  those  that  dwell  around  you.  There- 
•e  it  behoves  those  who  are  favoured  with 
'ight,  that  they  let  their  light  shine  to  the 
p  of  all  in  the  house;  and  that  they  take 
e  that  their  lamps  be  not  only  well  trim- 
d,  but  furnished  with  oil  ;  and  that  they  put 
their  candles  under  a  bushel,  nor  under  a 
but  on  the  candlestick,  that  all  may 
eive  a  benefit  from  the  light  thereof. 
3y  overseers  of  the  flock,  I  intend,  in  this 
e,  all  the  living  members  of  the  church 
d  are  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
stery  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, -so  as  to  be 
good  degree  qualified  for  leaders  of  the 
pie,  for  way-marks  and  examples  to  others 
)  are  not  so  fur  advanced.    Such  as  these, 
>  are  converted,  and  have  made  a  good 
»ress  in  the  way  to  life,  are  required  to 
ngthen  their  brethren  ;  to  feed  the  lambs 
sheep  of  Christ,  that  is,  to  encourage  and 
forward  those  that  are  weak,  and  but 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  peace,  and 
difficuliies  which  attend  those  who  travail 
lis  "  new  and  living  way."    Since  it  ap- 
s  from  the  records  of  Truth  that  we  can 
othing  for  ourselves  or  for  others,  so  as  to 
ny  ways  helpful  to  them  in  their  spiritual 
til,  except  we  abide  in  the  Vine,  and  daily 
ve  sap  and  nourishment  therefrom  to  qua- 
us  for  every  duty  we  are  to  perform, 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be,  that 
lay  hnve  reason  to  expect  a  renewed  qua- 
tion  for  every  purpose,  and  at  every  lime 
land  in  need  of  it  7    How  humble,  how 


holy,  how  sober  and  circumspect  we  must  be,! 
in  order  to  receive  the  visits  and  kind  informa-J 
lions,  from  so  pure  and  holy  a  guest  as  the 
Divine  Monitor  is?  I  fear  this  is  not  enough 
considered  by  many  who  are  looked  upon  as 
leaders.  They  are  too  easy  in  their  minds 
about  these  matters;  they  are  not  sufficiently 
concerned  for  their  own  advancement  and 
growth  in  virtue,  nor  for  the  help  of  their  fel- 
low men.  And  as  a  disposition  for  ease  gains 
ground  upon  us,  so  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
t lie  love  of  other  things  will  prevail  over  us  to 
that  degree,  that  we  who  have  been  qualified 
for  overseers  of  the  flock,  may  become  like 
withered  branches.  Therefore,  I  think  it  a 
matter  which  highly  concerns  us  all,  who  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  blessed  Truth, 
who  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  and  be- 
come new  creatures,  to  look  to  ourselves,  and 
see  to  it  that  we  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  if 
we  do  not  advance,  we  shall  go  back  and  lose 
ground.  And  it  had  been  better  for  us  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than 
after  we  have  known  it,  we  should  turn  from 
the  holy  commandment.  I  greatly  desire  that 
all  who  have  "  lasted  of  the  heavenly  gifts  and 
of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  may  go 
forward,  and  not  turn  aside  or  fall  away  so  as 
to  lose  our  crown.  And  in  order  that  it  may 
be  so,  and  that  we  may  obtain  a  crown  of 
righleousness  at  last,  we  must  give  a  close 
attention  to  the  things  which  concern  our 
everlasting  peace.  If  we  expect  an  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  certain  we 
must  not  stretch  ourselves  upon  our  beds  of 
ease. 

We  must  not  love  the  world,  neither  may 
we  strive  to  please  the  world,  nor  gratify  our- 
selves with  jesting  or  foolish  talking,  nor 
spend  our  precious  time  in  hearing  and  telling 
of  news,  or  discoursing  of  wars  and  the  affairs 
of  nations,  and  scanning  or  canvassing  the 
characters  of  our  neighbours,  and  such  like  ; 
for  this  is  worse  than  lost  time,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  those  who  practice  it  down  to 
the  chambers  of  death. 

The  apostle  advised  the  believers  of  his  day 
to  redeem  their  time,  because  the  days  were 
evil  ;  and  again,  to  let  their  speech  be  always 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt;  and  directed 
them  to  pray  always,  and  watch  unto  prayer. 
And  further,  he  required  them  to  do  all  they 
did  to  ihe  glory  of  God.  And  I  believe  there 
is  as  much  need  for  us  in  this  day,  as  there 
was  for  them,  to  redeem  the  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  because  the  days  are  evil.  And 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  us  to  pray  always, 
and  watch  unto  prayer,  and  to  have  our 
speeches  with  grace,  and  seasoned  with  salt, 
that  God's  glory  may  be  promoted  by  all  that 
we  do  and  say.  But  on  the  contrary,  how 
sorrowful  a  sight  it  is,  to  see  the  leaders  of  the 
people  whose  age  arrd  station  call  for  a  differ- 
ent conduct,  spending  their  precious  time, 
which  can  never  be  recalled,  in  idle,  trifling 
discourse,  which  at  best  is  unprofitable,  and 
generally  worse  ;  that  is,  manifestly  hurtful  to 
those  who  practice  it.  It  frequently  happens, 
lhat  there  are  some  in  such  gatherings  who 
endeavour  to  promote  lightness,  laughter,  and 
vanity  ;  nay,  I  think  something  of  that  vain, 


airy  disposition,  is  in  all  who  delight  in  such 
company  ;  and  thus  the  time  is  lost  which 
ought  to  be  improved  in  working  out  our  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling.  And  it  is  not 
only  a  loss  of  time  which  should  be  spent  to 
the  glory  of  God,  but  the  mind  is  thereby  cor- 
rupted and  rendered  unfit  for  the  great  concern 
of  redeeming  our  time  ;  and,  besides,  the  time 
thus  spent  is  part  of  that  very  time  which  is 
to  be  redeemed ;  so  that,  if  that  practice  of 
meeting  together  either  in  one  or  another's 
houses,  porches,  or  elsewhere,  and  spending 
the  time  in  such  unprofitable  discourses,  be 
continued  in,  this  necessary  work  of  redeem- 
ing our  time  must  be  forever  undone.  There- 
fore let  us  a  little  seriously  and  solidly  consi- 
der these  matters.  How  are  such  unnecessary 
discourses  seasoned  with  salt?  and  how  are 
they  consistent  with  praying  always,  or  pray- 
ing without  ceasing,  or  even  watching  unto 
prayer;  or  which  way  can  they  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  or  bring  honour  to  his  name? 
If  we  continue  to  spend  our  time  in  the  man- 
ner above  expressed,  there  is  great  danger  of 
its  passing  away,  and  our  soul's  salvation  be- 
ing wholly  neglected,  until  our  "  harvest  be 
over,  and  our  summer  ended  ;"  and  then,  alas, 
it  will  be  too  late  !  And  who  knows  how  soon 
our  glass  may  be  run  ? 

I  have  no  desire  to  write  anything  that 
would  be  grating  or  offensive  to  any,  but  being 
sensible  that  many  of  my  fellow  believers  are 
in  danger  of  suffering  loss  by  the  above  men- 
tioned practice,  I  think  I  should  not  use  them 
kindly,  nor  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  unless 
I  advertise  them  of  ihe  danger  I  apprehend 
they  are  in  ;  because  I  have  found  by  sorrow- 
ful experience,  a  manifest  loss  sustained,  by 
frequenting  such  company.  And  I  really  pity 
those  who  are  in  the  practice,  and  are  delight- 
ed therein,  because  I  know  to  such  it  must  be 
a  great  cross  to  forsake  it.  For  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  such  a  manner  of  spending 
their  leisure  time,  they  have  much  lost  the 
savour  of  life,  and  the  inward  satisfaction  they 
might  know,  and  many  of  them  have  known 
in  retirement,  or  in  religious  conversation.  The 
savour  being  lost  in  that  manner  and  by  such 
means,  cannot  be  regained,  without  coming 
into  sorrow  and  repentance  for  the  loss  of 
time.  Therefore,  rather  than  be  obliged  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  their  Beloved,  and  their  mis- 
spent time,  they  choose  lo  continue  in  their 
present  practice,  scarcely  believing  lhat  the 
end  thereof  will  be  death. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Honesty  in  Rags. — A  gentleman,  in  pass- 
ing along  Ranlagh  street,  dropped  from  his 
pocket  a  coin,  which  he  supposed  at  the  time 
to  be  a  fourpenny-piece.  A  poor,  wretched- 
looking  man,  in  habiliments  scarcely  deserv- 
ing the  name,  was  passing.  The  gentleman, 
after  looking  about  for  a  few  minutes,  told  the 
apparent  mendicant  the  amount  of  money 
lost,  saying,  that  if  he  found  it  he  could  keep 
it.  The  man,  after  considerable  search,  found 
a  half-sovereign,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
police  station-,  where  he  told  Sergeant  Carries 
the  circumstance,  adding,  that  he  would  leave 
the  money,  as  he  was  desirous  it  should  be 
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returned  to  the  rightful  owner.  The  sergeant, 
struck  with  the  man's  honesty,  inquired  who 
he  was,  and  whence  he  came.  The  poor  man 
said  that  his  name  was  Mullen — that  he  was 
a  mason,  on  "  tramp" — had  but  fivepence  in 
the  world,  but  he  was  desirous  that  every  one 
should  have  his  own. 


Patience  Under  Injuries. — Has  any  one 
permitted  himself  to  make  use  of  injurious  ex- 
pressions respecting  you  ?  Reply  to  him  by 
blessings.  Does  he  treat  you  ill  ?  Be  patient. 
Does  he  reproach  you  ?  Is  the  reproach  just? 
If  it  be,  condemn  yourself;  if  not,  it  is  but  a 
breath  of  air.  Flattery  could  not  really  im- 
part a  merit  to  you,  if  you  have  it  not ;  nor 
calumny  give  you  faults  that  you  do  not  actu- 
ally possess.  Does  he  tax  you  with  igno- 
rance? In  showing  yourself  angry,  you  jus- 
tify the  charge.  Does  he  persecute  you  ? 
Think  of  Jesus  Christ.  Can  you  ever  suffer 
as  he  has  suffered  ? — Basil. 


Blessedness  of  a  Lowly  Mind. — The  greater 
the  submission,  the  more  grace.  If  there  be 
one  hollow  in  the  valley  lower  than  another, 
thither  do  the  waters  gather.  The  more  lowly 
we  are  in  our  own  eyes,  the  more  lovely  we 
are  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  to  ourselves 
we  are  despicable,  to  Him,  through  Christ,  we 
are  acceptable.  We  are  unworthy  ;  let  us  be 
lowly.  Job  was  coming  near  to  the  blessing 
when  he  said,  "  I  am  vile  ;  what  shall  I  an- 
swer thee?" — R.  Younge,  1655. 

American  Aloe. — It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  this  beautiful  plant  flowered  only  once  in 
a  century.  It  produces  its  flowers  in  hot  coun- 
tries in  ten  years,  and  the  period  varies  from 
twenty  to  fifty  or  even  seventy  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  climate,  and  care  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  gardener.  The  plant  dies  as  soon  as  it 
has  done  flowering.  In  its  native  countries  a 
strong  spirit  is  distilled  from  its  sap;  the  fibres 
of  its  leaves  are  used  as  thread,  and  the  fecu- 
lent matter  contained  in  its  stem  for  soap  ;  an 
excellent  starch  is  also  made  from  it. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  19,  1851. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  NEAR  FRANKFORD. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Contribu- 
tors to  this  excellent  Institution  for  the  "  Re- 
lief of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their 
Reason,"  took  place  at  the  committee-room,  in 
Mulberry  street  meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day, 
19th  ult.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  past  year,  and 
their  Annual  Report,  were  read  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  present.  The  latter  it  is  our 
intention  to  insert,  as  also  the  principal  part 
of  the  able  and  interesting  Report  of  Dr.  Wor- 
thington,  the  Superintendent. 

The  following  were  chosen  officers  and 
Managers  for  the  year  ensuing: 

Clerk  of  the  Contributors. — William  Bet- 
tie,  No.  244  North  Sixth  sheet. 


Treasurer. — Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210 
Race  street. 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Managers. — Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 

Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 

Managers.  —  William  Hilles,  George  R; 
Smith,  George  G.  Williams,  Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  John  Elliott,  James  R.  Greeves,  Charles 
Ellis,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  Benjamin  H.  Warder, 
William  Kinsey,  William  Bettle,  James  Thorp, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  John  C.  Allen,  William 
Thomas,  John  Carter,  Townsend  Sharpless, 
John  M.  Whitall,  Thomas  Evans,  Benjamin 
Davis. 

We  publish  to-day  (page  246)  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends, 
which  will  be  found  interesting.  To  the  fol- 
lowing passage  we  would  particularly  draw 
the  attention  of  Friends :  "  It  will  be  seen," 
say  the  Managers,  "from  this  statement,  that 
our  expenses  considerably  exceed  the  amount 
of  our  annual  subscriptions.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  desirable,  in  order  that  the  Managers  may 
not  be  limited  in  their  operations  from  want  of 
funds,  that  the  annual  contributions  should  be 
augmented  :  and  we  hope  that,  when  our  mem- 
bers are  called  on  this  year  for  their  subscrip- 
tions, they  will  generally  increase  them,  ac- 
cording as  their  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
Association  and  their  means  may  warrant." 
Friends  through  the  country  would  confer  a 
favour  upon  suffering  humanity,  by  seeing  that 
the  prisons  and  almshouses  in  their  respective 
counties  are  duly  supplied  with  tracts.  They 
know  not  the  good  that  may  thus  be  effected. 
And  wherever  manufactories  are  located,  we 
think  Friends  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
willing  to  supply  the  workmen  with  the  excel- 
lent and  instructive  reading  which  these  tracts 
afford.  Other  societies  are  busily  dissemina- 
ting their  tracts,  and  our's  are  certainly  infe- 
rior to  none  in  their  religious  weight  and 
instruction.  These  publications  are  furnished, 
when  desired,  gratuitously,  at  the  depository. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Geo.  Michener,  agent,  for  Thomas 
Hirst,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  23.  Joseph  Talbot,  $2,  to  27, 
vol.  24,  and  for  James  R.  Ball,  $2,  vol.  23.  D.  Rey- 
nolds,  per  C.  H.,  $3.20,  to  52,  vol.  24. 

Correction. — Jesse  John,  $1,  to  26,  vol.  24. 

Agent  Appointed. 

David  Stanton,  Barnesville,  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  in  place  of  his  father,  James  Stanton, 
deceased. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
Fifth  month  12th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 


Teacher  Wanted. 
A  female  teacher  is  wanted  as  Principal  o 
the  Raspberry  Street  Coloured  Girls'  School 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Hannah  J.  Newhall, 

No.  202  Spruce  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  stree 
Rebecca  S.  Allen, 

No.  179  South  Fifth  street. 


WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charg 
of  Friends' School,  in  Burlington,  N.J.  In 
quire  of  either  of  the  subscribers. 

Thomas  Dtjgdale, 
Robert  Thomas. 

Third  month,  1851. 


Whiteland  Boarding^School  for  Girls. 

The  lime  proposed  for  opening  the  Summe 
Term,  is  the  5th  of  Fifth  month  next.  A  fei 
more  scholars  can  be  accommodated. 

Persons  wishing  to  send  are  desired  t 
make  early  application  to 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 
Third  month,  1851. 


Situation  Wanted. 

A  young  female  Friend  who  has  had  som 
experience  in  teaching,  wishes  a  situation  in 
school  in  the  country  ; — would  have  no  objec 
tion  to  going  a  distance  from  the  city. 

Apply  in  Spring  Garden  street  first  doo 
below  Eleventh,  south  side. 

Charles  Walton,  Dentist,  has  removed  I 
No.  135  Arch  street,  above  Fourth,  norll 
side.  I 


Died,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  17th  of  the  Thi 
month  last,  Richard  W.  Sheppard,  in  the  50th  yd 
of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  MeJ 
ing.  His  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  spine,  whil 
disabled  him  from  walking  several  years  before  1 
death,  and  for  the  last  three  years  rendered  him  hel 
less,  and  most  of  that  time  he  was  deprived  of  I 
speech.  But  notwithstanding  his  prostrated  conl 
tion,  and  disability  for  conveying  his  thoughts  or  I 
sires,  he  was  much  preserved  in  a  patient  staiJ 
mind  ;  and  as  far  as  his  friends  could  judge,  he  J 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  final  change,  which  I 
placid,  calm  expression  of  his  countenance  indical 
was  peace.  I 

— — ,  at  her  residence,  in  Moreland,  Montgoml 
county,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  instant,  Rachel  SpenceJ 
valued  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting.  LM 
ing  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  this  dear  Frier» 
pleased  her  heavenly  Father  to  visit  her  with  a  I 
traded  indisposition,  which  through  the  cfficacM 
his  grace  she  was  enabled  to  bear  with  much  patifl 
and  Christian  resignation.  Quietude  was  emineM 
the  clothing  of  her  spirit,  not  only  during  the  dajfl 
her  affliction,  but  during  the  course  of  her  exempB 
life.  Her  last  expression  was  a  desire  for  an  H 
passage,  which  was  mercifully  granted,  her  purH 
spirit  leaving  the  wasted  tabernacle  for  its  etcH 
home  in  perfect  peace.  "  My  covenant  was  withH 
of  life  and  peace.  I  gave  them  to  him  for  theH 
wherewith  he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  befonH 
name."  H 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

•irtyfourth  Annual  Report,  of  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Per- 
sons Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason, 
near  Philadelphia. 

The  Managers  present  to  the  Contributors, 
following  Report  of  the  slate  of  the  Insti- 
on  under  their  care : 

rhe  number  of  patients  on  the  1st  of  the 
ird  month,  1850,  was  48  ;  since  which  time 
have  been  admitted,  making  the  whole 
nber  under  care  68.  Of  these  23  have 
n  discharged,  and  2  died.  Of  the  patients 
charged,  12  were  restored,  4  improved,  and 
vere  without  material  improvement.  The 
nber  on  our  list  on  the  1st  instant,  was 
— of  whom  3  are  restored,  6  improved,  and 
stationary. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  exhibits  a  balance 
;  him,  on  the  1st  instant,  of  $89.57,  and  a 
ance  of  the  legacy  of  Beulah  Sansom's,  of 
5.96,  due  the  Asylum. 
The  Report  oT  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
iws  the  expenditures  and  receipts  during  the 
t  year,  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Salaries  and  Wages,  -  -  -  $3678  49 
Farm  and  Family  Expenses, 

including  New  Furniture, 

and  repairs  to  the  buildings,  6742  10 

Medical  Department,  •    •    -  1104  22 

Incidental  Expenses,  ...  169  38 

Annuities,   318  10 


$12012  29 


During  the  same  period,  the  amount  charg- 
for  the  board  of  patients,  &c,  is  $9179.07  ; 
Interest  and  Ground  Rents,  there'  have 
n  received  $702.10  ;  and  twenty-eight  Life 
itributions  of  $25  each,  have  been  received 
n  members  of  the  four  Monthly  Meetings 
.his  city,  and  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting; 
imounting  in  all,  with  a  donation  of  $4  to 
)4;  resulting  in  a  deficiency  of  $1427.06. 
The  products  of  the  Farm  have  been  esti- 


muted  ns  follows  : — 39  wagon-loads  of  hay, 
88£  bushels  of  wheal,  350  bushels  of  potatoes, 
150  bushels  of  turnips,  300  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  ear,  2560  lbs.  of  pork.  An  abundant  sup- 
ply of  garden  vegetables,  and  of  cream  and 
milk  for  the  supply  of  the  house  ;  and  a  par- 
tial supply  of  butter.  Products  of  the  farm, 
&c,  have  been  "sold  amounting  to  $236.54. 

The  Managers  continue  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  rendering  the 
As\  lum,  in  all  respects,  adapted  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patients  ; 
and  as  far  as  human  means  can  avail,  to  aid 
in  restoring  the^^^Wealth. 

Every  year"n^|^vements  in  the  buildings 
and  on  the  premises,  are  suggested,  a  number 
of  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year  ;  all  designed  to  aid  in  accomplishing 
this  object. 

In  such  an  Institution  as  ours,  fitted  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  from  sixty  to 
sixty-five  patients  ;  where  ample  arrangements 
and  facilities  exist  for  medical  and  moral  treat- 
ment, the  opportunity  for  frequent  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  and  for  employment  on  a  farm 
and  garden,  combined  with  the  varied  in-door 
amusements  and  occupations,  it  may  readily 
be  perceived  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
patients,  what  advantages  are  enjoyed. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  visit 
the  Asylum  every  week,  go  through  the  build- 
ings and'  prermses*,  and  gen6ftill£  see*  every 
patient  that  is  not  absent  in  the  daily  \falks  or 
carriage  excursions  in  the  neighborhood. 

•With  the  co-operation  of  the  olWs  of  the 
Institution,  the  Board  believe1'  ttte^wre'thus 
enabled  to  secure  to  the  patients' tfRM^atch- 
ful  supervision,  and  that 
and  care  which  distin 
lightened  system  fof 


it  unrem 

iJtet 

tusVbffn 


remitting  ^fefmess, 
~  Uief  presjftt^en- 
e%lnieilt  of*  the 

twM)rj#ided 
i*   InstfuWlBf  the 

upon  the  attention 
Hfciow  important  it  is 
ation  should  be  made 
whilst' fhe'disease  is 
ing'it  until  it  assumes 


Insane 

Whilst  means' 
in  this  and'  other 
Managers  would 
of  the  friends  o 
for  the  latter^!/ 
for  their  admission 
curable,  instead  'o 
a  chronic  forrri.^ 

Referring  to  the<i(?com'panying  Report  of 
the  SuperintemrTOW'br  more  particular  infor- 
mation in  re^aftnB  ttVe  patients,  and  the  means 
which  have  bSbfl,'*m  many  instances,  success- 
ful ly'e^mplorod  in 'promoting  their  recovery, 
tlte*^VfaftJMr^  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
ma™'rrlfl§ies  extended  by  a  beneficent  Pro- 

videnceflvftthe  Institution  under  their  care. 
»    »  . 

Philad.,  Third  month,  1851. 


Juvenile  Depravity. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  State  School  at  Westbo 


rough,  in  enumerating  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  states  that  the  in- 
crease of  public  places  of  amusement  of  a  low 
character,  doubtless  has  an  influence  in 
increasing  juvenile  crimes;  and  we  have  not 
the  "slightest  doubt  that  their  opinion  is  correct. 
By  t«he  report  of  the  City  Marshal  of  Worces- 
ter, submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  it  must  be  painfully  obvious  to 
every  one  that  crime  in  this  city  is  fearfully 
increasing.  Among  the  crimes  committed 
within  the  past  year,  we  notice  that  no  less 
than  three  burglaries  have  been  committed  by 
boys  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
one  case  of  theft  was  that  of  an  appientice  in 
a  dry-goods  store,  who  was  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  plundering  his  master's  till.  All  of 
these  boys  when  questioned  as  to  their  habits 
and  mode  of  spending  their  time,  confessed 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those 
exhibitions  of  coarse  theatricals  which  for  a 
number  of  months  past  have  been  alluringly 
held  out  to  the  public  from  Flaggs'  Hall,  under 
the  title  of  Howard  &  Foxes'  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. The  place  has  long  been  the  re- 
sort of  the  idle,  reckless  and  unthinking,  and 
no  one  who  is  a  witness  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  crowd  that  assembles  there,  and  the 
character  of  the  plays,  can  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate in  making  up  his  mind  that  the  tendencies 
of  such  an  establishment  are  demoralizing,  and 
that  the  tirrleJTfas  come  for  its  suppression  by 
withholdifrfe"  rtrrMfrlr  license. — Massachusetts 
Spy.  ; 


Fire  Fl^s^ — As  I  gazed,  the  air  burst  into 
atoms. Ojfc^reen  fire  before  my  face,  and  in  an 
insta^tJrey  were  gone  ;  I  turned  round  and 
saw  alrthe  woods  upon  the  mountains  illumi- 
nated with  ten  thousands  of  flaming  torches 
moving  in  every  direction  ;  now  rising,  now 
falling,  vanishing  here,  le-appearing  there, 
converging  to  a  globe,  and  dispersing  in  span- 
gles. No  man  can  conceive  from  dry  descrip- 
tion alone  the  magical  beauty  of  these  glorious 
creatures  ;  so  far  from  their  effects  having  been 
exaggerated  by  travellers,  I  can  say  that  I 
never  read  an  account,  prose  or  verse,  which 
in  the  least  prepared  me  for  the  reality. — 
Coleridge's  West  Indies. 


The  Different  Religions  of  Europe. — The 
last  Watchman  and  Reflector  gives  the  follow- 
ing account :  "  The  strongholds  of  the  Roman- 
ists are  France,  Spain,  Portugal,'  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Ireland,  Bavaria,  Austria,  nncl'ti  few  of 
the  smaller  States  of  Germany.  The  Greek- 
ists  predominate  in  Russia  and  Greece,  Tur- 
key  is  the  seat  of  Mahometanism.  England, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden,  and  several  smaller 
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the  friend: 


States  of  Germany,  are  Protestants.  The 
Romanists  are  scattered  pretty  numerously 
amongst  the  Protestants,  and  the  Protestants 
among  the  Romanists;  while  the  Jews,  having 
no  State  religion  of  their  own,  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  other 
parts  of  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. The  Romanist  States  have  a  population 
of  about  120,000,000;  the  Protestant  ones 
about  60,000,000  ;  those  of  the  Greek  Church 
about  60,000,000  ;  and  Mahometan  Turkey 
10,000,000.  If  we  compare  the  Romanists, 
in  point  of  numbers  according  to  the  total  po- 
pulation of  their  Slates,  with  those  who  disown 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  taking  no  account 
of  the  Mahometans,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Christian  Church  in  Europe  is  about  equally 
divided." 


From  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

BEARS. 

(Concluded  from  page  242.) 

It  occasionally  happens  that  cattle  are 
attacked  by  bears,  but  the  latter  are  not 
always  victorious.  A  powerful  bull  was 
charged  in  the  forest  by  a  bear,  when,  strik- 
ing his  horns  into  his  assailant,  he  pinned 
him  to  a  tree.  In  this  situation  they  were 
both  found  dead — the  bull  from  starvation,  the 
bear  from  wounds.  So  says  the  author  above 
quoted. 

The  hybernation  of  bears  gives  rise  to  a 
curious  confusion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
minds  of  the  Swiss  peasantry.  They  believe 
that  bears  which  have  passed  the  winter  in 
the  mountain  caverns,  always  come  out  to  re- 
connoitre on  the  2nd  of  February  ;  and  that 
ihey,  if  the  weather  be  then  cold  and  winterly, 
return,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  for  another 
fortnight;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  find 
the  season  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
them  to  quit  their  quarter*  #ftTio*t  inconve- 
nience ;  but  that,  if  the  weathe#  be  fine  and 
warm  on  the  2nd,  they  sally  forth,  thinking 
the  winter  past.  But  on  the  €bld  returning 
after  sunset,  they  discover  thei*  mistake,  and 
return  in  a  most  sulky  state  of  mi0t  without 
making  a  second  attempt  until  after  fhe  expi- 
ration of  six  weeks,  during  which  lime  man  is 
doomed  to  suffer  all  the  inclemencies  conse- 
quent on  their  want  of  urbanity.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  attributing  the  retirement  of  the  bears 
to  the  effects  of  the  cold,  the  myth  makes  the 
cold  to  depend  on  the  seclusion  of  the  bears! 

The  fat  of  bears  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  hair;  but  not  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  bear's  grease  sold  in  shops  comes  from  the 
animal  whose  name  it  carries.  In  Scandina- 
via, the  only  part  used  for  the  hair  is  the  fat 
found  about  the  intestines.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  fat,  which  in  a  large  bear  may  weigh 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds,  is  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  Bears'  hams,  when  smoked, 
are  great  delicacies,  as  are  also  the  paws  ;  and 
the  flesh  of  bears  is  not  inferior  to  excellent 
beef. 

On  a  certain  memorable  day,  in  1847,  a 
large  hamper  reached  Oxford,  per  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  and  was  in  due  time  delivered, 
according  to  its  direction,  at  Christchurch, 


consigned  to  Francis  Buckland,  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  the  University  for  his 
fondness  for  natural  history.  He  opened  the 
hamper,  and  the  moment  the  lid  was  removed 
out  jumped  a  creature  about  the  size  of  an 
English  sheep  dog,  covered  with  long  shaggy 
hair,  of  a  brownish  colour.  This  was  a 
young  bear,  born  on  Mount  Lebanon,  in  Syria, 
a  few  months  before,  who  had  now  arrived  to 
receive  his  education  at  our  learned  Univer- 
sity. The  moment  that  he  was  released  from 
his  irksome  attitude  in  the  hamper,  he  made 
the  most  of  his  liberty,  and,  the  door  of  the 
room  being  open,  he  rushed  off  down  the  clois- 
ters. Service  was  going  on  in  the  chapel, 
and,  attracted  by  the  pealing  organ,  or  some 
other  motive,  he  made  at  once  for  the  chapel. 
Just  as  he  arrived  at  the  door,  the  stout  verger 
happened  to  come  thither  from  within,  and  the 
moment  he  saw  the  impish-looking  creature 
that  was  rushing  into  his  domain,  he  made  a 
tremendous  flourish  with  his  silver  wand,  and, 
darting  into  the  chapel,  ensconced  himself  in 
a  tall  pew,  the  door  of  which  he  boiled.  Tig- 
lathpe-leser,  (as  the  beljHks  called,)  being 
scared  by  the  silver  wand,  turned  from  the 
chapel,  and  scampered  frantically  about  the 
large  quadrangle,  putting  to  flight  the  numer- 
ous parlies  of  dogs,  who  in  those  days  made 
that  spot  their  afternoon  rendezvous.  After  a 
sharp  chase,  a  gown  was  thrown  over  Tig, 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  secured.  During 
the  struggle,  he  got  one  of  the  fingers  of  his 
new  master  into  his  mouth,  and — did  he  bite 
it  off?  No,  poor  thing!  but  began  vigorously 
sucking  it,  with  that  peculiar  mumbling  noise 
for  which  bears  are  remarkable.  Thus  was 
he  led  back  to  Mr.  B.'s  rooms,  walking  all  the 
way  on  his  hind  legs,  and  sucking  the  finger 
with  all  his  might.  A  collar  was  put  round 
his  neck,  and  Tig  became  a  prisoner.  His 
good  nature  and  amusing  tricks  soon  made 
him  a  prime  favourite  with  the  undergraduates  ; 
a  cap  adft  gown  were  made,  attired  in  which 
(to  the  gfl*t  scandal  of  the  dons)  he  accompa- 
nied hi#master  to  breakfasts  and  wine  parties, 
where*  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment^ the  company,  and  partook  of  good 


things  his  fav 
ice%   He  W 
sition,  but  sub 
his  violence 


iands  being  muffins  and 
ral  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
s  of  rage,  during  which 
;  but  a  kind  word, 
and^p^l^to  stAskj^P011  brought  him  round. 
He  was  most  impalieMflfc  solitude,  and  would 
cry  for  hours  when  left  alone,  particularly  if 
it  was  dark.  It  was  th^H^fortunate  propen- 
sity which  brought ^B^nto  es^cial  disfavour 
with  the  Dean  of  OwSfchurch,  whose  Greek 
quantities  and  hours  of  rest#ere  sadly  disturb- 
ed by  Tig's  lamentations^ 

On  one  occasion  he  w^ptftpt  in  college  till 
after  the  gates  had  been  erii#,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  toim  «ut  without  the 
porter  seeing  him,  when  iher*  would  have 
been  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  l0QiQ  thAnext 
morning;  for  during  this  term  ^HWiwhad 
gone  forth  against  dogs,  and  th#  fruthorities 
not  being  learned  in  zoology,  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  a  bear  was  not  a  dog.  Tig 
was  therefore  tied  in  a  court-yard  near  his 
master's  rooms,  but  that  gentleman  was  soon 
brought  out  by  his  piteous  cries,  and  could  not 


pacify  him  in  any  other  way  than  by  brinj 
him  into  his  rooms  ;  and  at  bed-time  Tig 
chained  to  the  post  at  the  bottom  of  the  I 
where  he  remained  quiet  till  daylight, 
then,  shuffling  on  lo  the  bed,  awoke  his  n 
ter  by  licking  his  face;  he  took  no  notice, 
presently  Tig  deliberately  put  his  hind 
under  the  blankets,  and  covered  himself 
there  he  remained  till  chapel  time,  when 
master  left  him,  and  on  his  return  found 
the  young  gentleman  had  been  amusing  1 
self  during  his  solitude  by  overturning  evi 
thing  he  could  get  at  in  the  room,  and,  a| 
rently,  had  had  a  quarrel  and  fight  with 
looking-glass,  which  was  broken  to  pieces, 
the  wood-work  bitten  all  over.    The  pe 
trator  of  all  this  havoc  sat  on  ihe  bed,  lool 
exceedingly  innocent,  but  rocking  backws 
and  forwards  as  if  conscious  of  guilt, 
doubtful  of  the  consequences.    Near  to  1 
house  there  was  a  little  monkey  lied  to  a  1 
and  Jacko's  great  amusement  was  to  n 
grimaces  at  Tig ;  and  when  the  latter  c 
posed  himself  to  sleep  in  the  warm  suns! 
Jacko  would  cautiously  descend  from  the  I 
and,  twisting  his  fingers  in  Tig's  long  1 
would  give  him  a  sharp  pull,  and  in  a  mor 
was  up  the  tree  again,  chattering  and  cla 
ing  his  chain.    Tig's  anger  was  most  amu 
— he  would  run  backwards  and  forward, 
his  hind  legs,  sucking  his  paws,  and,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  Jacko,  uttering  all  sorts 
threats  and  imprecations,  to  the  great  del 
of  the  monkey.    He  would  then  again  en 
vour  to  take  a  nap,  only  to  be  again  distui 
by  his  Utile  tormentor.    However,  these 
animals  established  a  truce,  became  excel 
friends,  and  would  .sit  for  half  an  hour  t 
ther,  confronting  each  other,  apparently  r 
ing  a  conversation.    At  the  commencemei 
the  long  vacation,  Tig,  with  the  other  mem 
of  the  university,  retired  into  the  country, 
was  daily  taken  out  for  a  walk  round  the 
lage,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  bi 
kins.    There  was  a  little  shop,  kept  by  ai 
dame  who  sold  whip-cord,  sugar-candy, 
other  matters,  and  here,  on  one  occasion, 
was  treated  to  sugar-candy.    Soon  afterw 
he  got  loose,  and  at  once  made  off  for  the  i 
into  which  he  burst,  to  the  unutterable  t< 
of  the  spectacled  and  high-capped  old 
who  was  knitting  stockings  behind  the  c< 
er ; — the  moment  she  saw  his  shaggy 
and  heard  the  appalling  clatter  of  his  cl 
she  rushed  up  stairs  in  a  delirium  of  te 
When  assistance  arrived,  the  offender  was 
covered,  seated  on  the  counter,  helping 
self  most  liberally  to  brown  sugar;  and  it 
with  some  difficulty,  and  after  much  resist! 
that  he  was  dragged  away. 

Mr.  Buckland  had  made  a  promise  tha 
should  pay  a  visit  to  a  village  about  six 
distant,  and  determined  that  he  should  pre 
thither  on  horseback.    As  the  horse 
whenever  the  bear  came  near  him,  there 
some  difficulty  in  getting  him  mounied  ;  1 
last  his  master  managed  to  pull  him  up  b 
chain,  while  the  horse  was  held  quid.  1 
first  took  up  his  position  in  front,  but 
walked  round  and  stood  up  on  his  hind 
resting  his  fore-paws  on  his  master's  shoul 
To  him  this  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  bi 
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to  the  horse,  who  not  being  accustomed  to 
rrv  two,  and  feeling  Tig's  claws,  kicked  and 
lOged  to  rid  himself  of  the  extra  passenger, 
g  held  on  very  firmly,  and  stuck  in  his 

v  I  iost  successfully  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the 
>rts  of  the  horse,  he  was  not  thrown.  In 
s  way  the  journey  was  performed,  the 
mtiy  folks  opening  their  eyes  at  the  appa- 
on. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  mentioned 
Mr.  Lloyd.  A  peasant  had  reared  a  bear, 
ich  became  so  tame  that  he  used  occasion- 
v  to  cause  him  to  stand  at  the  back  of  his 
IgB  when  on  a  journey  ;  but  the  bear  kept 
good  a  balance  that  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
to  upset  him.  One  day,  however,  the  peas- 
amused  himself  by  driving  over  the  very 
rst  ground  he  could  find,  with  the  intention, 
possible,  of  throwing  Bruin  off  his  equilib- 
m.  This  went  on  for  some  lime,  till  the 
mal  became  so  irritated  that  he  gave  his 
ster,  who  was  in  front  of  him,  a  tremen- 
is  thump  on  the  shoulder  with  his  paw, 
ich  frightened  the  man  so  much  that  he 
sed  the  bear  to  be  killed  immediately  ;  this, 
he  richly  deserved  the  thump,  was  a  shabby 
i  Nation. 

►Vhen  term  recommenced,  Tiglath-pe-Iezer 
irned  to  the  university,  much  altered  in  ap- 
rance,  for,  being  of  the  family  of  silver 
rs  of  Syria,  his  coat  had  become  almost 
ite  ;  he  was  much  bigger  and  stronger,  and 
teeth  had  made  their  appearance,  so  that 
was  rather  more  difficult  to  manage  ;  the 
y  way  to  restrain  him  when  in  a  rage,  was 
lold  him  by  the  ears  ;  but,  on  one  occasion, 
ing  lost  his  temper,  he  tore  his  cap  and 
vn  to  pieces.  About  this  time  the  British 
x>ciation  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  and  Tig 
;  an  object  of  much  interest.  The  writer 
i  present  on  several  occasions  when  he  was 
oduced  to  breakfast  parties  of  eminent 
ans,  and  much  amusement  was  created  by 
tricks,  albeit  they  were  a  little  rough.  In 
e  than  one  instance  he  made  sad  havoc 
i  book-muslins  and  other  fragile  articles  of 
ale  attire;  on  the  whole,  however,  he  con- 
ted  himself  with  great  propriety,  especially 
an  evening  meeting  at  Dr.  Daubeny's, 
;re  he  was  much  noticed,  to  his  evident 
isure. 

'hill,  however,  the  authority  of  Christchurch, 

being  zoologists,  had  peculiar  notions  re- 
eling bears  ;  and  at  length,  after  numerous 
?ats  and  pecuniary  penalties,  the  fatal  day 
ved,  and  Tig's  master  was  informed  that 
er  "  he  or  the  bear  must  leave  Oxford  the 
t  morning."    There  was  no  resisting  this, 

poor  dear  Tig  was,  accordingly,  put  into 
ix — a  much  larger  one  than  that  in  which 
lad  arrived — and  sent  off  to  the  Zoologi- 

Gardens,  Regent's  Park ;  hero  he  was 
:ed  in  a  comfortable  den  by  himself;  but, 
i !  he  missed  the  society  to  which  he  had 
l  accustomed,  the  excitement  of  a  college 

and  the  numerous  charms  by  which  the 
'ersity  was  endeared  to  him ;  he  refused 
food  ;  he  ran  perpetually  up  and  down  his 

in  the  vain  hope  to  escape,  and  was  one 
ning  found  dead,  a  victim  to  a  broken 
rt! 


From  the  North  American  Sc.  U.  9.  Gaz. 

Iclinboc;  the  Guano  Island  of  South  Africa. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  Guano,  the  excre- 
ment of  seals  and  sea  fowl,  effected  a  tempo- 
rary revolution  in  the  hitherto  received  system 
of  manuring  and  preparing  land  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed  crop.  For  many  years  prior 
to  this,  its  value  as  a  stimulant  to  unproductive 
and  worn-out  land,  had  been  known  and  ap- 
preciated in  Europe,  but  as  it  was  only  pro- 
cured in  any  considerable  quantities  on  the 
far  distant  coast  of  Peru,  the  quantity  imported 
was  too  small,  and  the  cost  too  high,  to  bring 
it  into  general  use. 

The  discovery,  however,  of  an  entire  island 
of  this  compost  near  the  coast  of  Anger  Pen- 
guina, South  Africa,  midway  between  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — not  half  the  distance  of  the  locality 
whence  the  chief  portion  of  the  article  had 
hitherto  been  brought — created  quite  a  mania 
among  English  and  Irish  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists.  It  happened,  likewise,  that  just 
at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  timber  duties, 
a  considerable  number  of  timber  ships  were 
laid  up  idly  in  dock ;  in  fact,  the  timber  trade 
was  paralyzed,  and  more  than  one  mercantile 
firm  in  Liverpool  owed  its  safety  to  this  fortu- 
nate discovery.  Quite  a  mania  was  awaken- 
ed, and  ships  on  every  side  were  to  be  seen 
fitting  out  for  a  voyage  to  Ichaboe  to  secure 
the  treasure.  So  great  was  the  rush  to  the 
spot,  that  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of 
time,  the  entire  island  was  carried  away  piece- 
meal to  Europe  and  America. 

A  year  or  two  elapsed,  and  Guano  fell  in 
value  as  it  decreased  in  quantity,  and  still  the 
limited  supply  seemed  fully  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  market — a  proof  that  its  virtues 
have  been  overrated,  and  that,  like  most  strong 
stimulants,  it  turned  out,  in  the  end,  to  be 
more  injurious  than  beneficial.  It  is  true  that 
it  produced  some  extraordinary  crops  on  land 
that  had  long  previous  become  unproductive, 
or  that  was  naturally  poor,  but  it  was  found 
that  it  rendered  the  succeeding  crop  very  often 
a  complete  failure,  and  that  although  the  arti- 
cle as  a  manure  was,  when  used  judiciously, 
highly  beneficial,  it  was  nt>t  fit  to  be  used  in 
the  wholesale  manner  in  which  experimental 
farmers  had  latterly  been  applying  it. 

When  I  visited  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  its 
substance  had  been  scarcely  one-third  expend- 
ed. Shortly  after  its  discovery,  or  rather 
after  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties 
of  its  soil,  a  number  of  companies  had  been 
formed  in  Liverpool,  who  laid  claim  to  certain 
portions  of  the  island  for  their  own  individual 
benefit,  and  a  number  of  Irish  excavators,  or 
"navvies,"  as  they  are  termed  in  England, 
were  sent  out  to  reside  permanently  on  the 
island,  and  dig  the  manure  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  load  a  succession  of  vessels  as  fast  as 
they  arrived.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
where  there  was  no  legal  right,  but  each  acted 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  what  was  just  or 
unjust,  quarrels  were  frequent  between  the 
companies;  private  vessels  could  scarcely  ob- 
tain a  cargo,  and  at  one  time  no  loading  was 
going  on  at  all. 


Pat,  naturally  pugnacious  and  fiery,  took 
his  own  view  of  the  matter,  and  having  pos- 
session of  the  shore  to  the  number  of  five  hun- 
dred, had  pretty  much  his  own  way ;  it  is  true 
the  supplies  had  to  be  sent  from  the  shipping, 
but  as  each  company  willingly  supplied  their 
own  hands,  there  was  no  lack  of  the  chief  mu- 
nitions of  war — plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
a  sort  of  independent  government  was  estab- 
lished— they  working  when  and  how  they 
pleased,  while  the  shipping  interest  suffered 
the  loss. 

In  this  dilemma  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
represent  the  condition  of  affairs  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  steam  frigate  Hornet,  to 
which  vessel  I  was  then  attached,,  was  sent 
round.  We  steamed  down  before  the  south- 
east trades,  keeping  close  into  the  coast  of 
Anger  Penguina  (Field  of  Penguins)  to  avoid 
running  past  the  island,  the  locality  then  being 
very  imperfectly  laid  down  in  the  charts.  We 
arrived  at  the  island  in  a  few  days,  and  found 
a  vast  number  of  shipping  in  the  only  anchor- 
ing ground,  between  the  island  and  the  main 
land.  Our  object  was  not  to  proceed  to  any 
violent  measures,  if  possible,  and  happily  none 
were  needed.  As  soon  as  we  arrived,  a  depu- 
tation of  ship  masters  came  on  board,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  submit  matters  to  arbitration, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  commander 
of  the  Hornet.  I  will  describe  the  situation 
and  peculiarities  of  the  island  as  clearly  as  I 
can. 

Ichaboe  is,  or  was,  an  island  of  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  of  an  oval  form, 
the  diameter  from  the  landing  places  to  the 
open  coast  on  the  opposite  side  being  about 
half  a  mile.  To  effect  a  landing  on  any  other 
portion  of  the  island,  except  that  opposite  the 
main  coast  of  Anger  Penguina,  was  impossi- 
ble, and  there  it  was  at  times  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  at  all  times  difficult.  The  distance 
from  the  main  land  was  about  two  and  a-half 
miles.  The  basis  of  the  island  was  a  firm 
black  sand,  from  which  the  Guano  rose  in  a 
conical  form  to  the  height,  in  the  centre,  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet,  and  on  the  summit  the  British  flag  was 
planted.  A  sort  of  gray  grassy  moss  was  the 
only  vegetation  which  covered  the  Guano, 
which  to  the  tread  felt  much  like  walking  over 
a  Persian  carpet.  The  island  was  girded  with 
rocks,  among  which  the  surf  broke  with  great 
violence.  It  was  a  work  of  no  little  labour  to 
load  the  vessels,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected,  was  thus.  Taking  advantage  of 
calm  weather  and  a  low  tide,  each  ship's  crew 
or  company,  having  first  selected  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  pool  of  comparatively  smooth, 
deep  water,  drove  piles  between  the  rocks  as 
far  from  the  shore  as  possible.  From  theso 
piles,  planks  were  laid  to  the  shore,  and  firmly 
fixed,  forming  a  long  and  strong  wharf.  At 
the  ends  of  these  wharves  triangles  were 
erected  with  ships'  spars,  and  from  these  a 
double  length  of  chain  cable  was  attached  to 
an  anchor  dropped  far  out  beyond  the  broken 
water.  When  the  boats  were  sent  on  shore, 
the  crews  on  approaching  the  wharves,  watch- 
ed for  a  long  swell,  and  as  the  boats  rose  over 
the  surf,  caught  the  cable,  and  hauling  them 
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along,  moored  them  in  the  comparatively 
smooth  water  beneath  the  wharf.  Such  of  the 
crew  as  were  required  on  shore  then  ascended 
by  the  cable,  while  the  others  remained  in  the 
boat.  The  guano  was  then  brought  down  in 
bags  on  men's  shoulders,  and  tumbled  bag 
and  all  into  the  boat,  till  she  had  as  much  as 
she  could  carry,  when  she  was  hauled  off  by 
the  cable  on  a  receding  swell,  and  pulled  along- 
side the  vessel  to  which  she  belonged. 

As  may  be  imagined,  accidents,  sometimes 
attended  with  loss  of  life,  were  frequent,  and 
scarcely  a  vessel  loaded  without  having  one  or 
more  boats  crushed  or  disabled. 

On  shore  the  scene  was  a  singular  one. 
Landing  on  the  wharves,  you  made  your  way 
to  a  number  of  canvass  tents  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  and  erected  under  the  lee  of  the 
Guano  hill.  On  nearing  these  tents  you  per- 
ceived that  they  were  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
regular  streets,  and  here  and  there  you  came 
on  one  of  larger  dimensions  than  usual,  digni- 
fied with  the  tide,  in  rude  letters,  of"  Victoria 
and  Albert  Tavern,"  or  "Britannia  Hotel," 
vviih  a  variely  of  similar  names.  These  tents 
were  the  sleeping  places  of  the  resident  dig- 
gers, and  the  larger  ones  were  those  in  which 
they  assembled  at  night  to  discuss  their  daily 
allowance  of  rum,  and  to  smoke,  and  other- 
wise amuse  themselves.  Beyond  these  tents 
the  diggers  and  underminers  were  busily  at 
work.  The  method  adopted  to  obtain  the 
Guano  was  as  follows:  A  space  was  marked 
out,  of  some  ten  feet  square,  which  was  dug 
around  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
then  sufficiently  undermined,  after  which  a 
rope  was  thrown  around  it,  and  a  line  of  men 
tackling  on  to  it,  the  mass  was  hurled  to  the 
ground. 

This  digging  was  excessively  laborious 
work  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
seal  skins  and  carcasses  of  dead  birds  which 
came  in  contact  with  the  spades,  but  from  the 
pungent  ammoniacal  smell  which  arose  from 
the  guano.  When  near  the  bottom  of  the 
narrow  trench  dug  around  the  heap,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  breathe,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  men,  afier  being  a  couple  of 
minutes  employed  in  the  trench,  spring  up, 
with  eyes  inflamed,  and  blood  starting  from 
the  nostrils. 

Often,  too,  persons  were  injured  by  the  fall 
of  the  immense  mass  of  guano  while  engaged 
in  undermining,  sometimes,  indeed,  they  were 
suffocated  before  they  could  be  got  out.  1  have 
seen  seal  skins  of  immense  size  dug  out  at  a 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, many  of  them  much  larger  than  the 
largest  ox  hides.  They  were  often  perfect, 
but  immediately  crumbled  on  exposure  to  the 
external  air.  The  seal,  however,  had  left  the 
spot  since  it  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  man, 
for  although  numerous  on  the  coast  and  evi- 
dently, from  their  remains,  once  very  numer- 
ous on  the  island,  I  saw  no  living  seal  while 
I  was  there. 

Not  so  with  the  Penguin — these  birds  were 
abundant,  and  so  stupid  that  they  stood  to  be 
knocked  down  with  sticks,  while  their  mates 
stood  looking  at  the  onslaught  without  attempt- 
ing to  escape. 

They  burrowed  in  the  guano,  and  every 


morning  and  evening  might  be  seen  going  to 
and  returning  from  fishing  in  regular  file,  like 
soldiers.  When  in  their  native  element,  the 
seething  surf,  their  whole  nature  appeared  to 
be  changed  ;  from  being  heavy  and  stupid, 
they  became  lively  and  watchful,  and  so  active 
that  no  boat  could  come  within  forty  yards  of 
them,  nor  any  fish  escape  them  on  which  they 
had  once  fixed  their  eye. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  commander  of 
the  Hornet,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal 
shipmasters,  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
island,  was,  to  divide  it  into  pits  (so  called)  of 
ten  feet  broad,  extending  through  to  the  reef 
on  the  opposite  side.  Each  pit  was  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  company  constantly  work- 
ing at  it,  or  to  a  private  ship  for  the  period 
occupied  in  loading,  each  keeping  strictly  to 
his  own  particular  pit. 

The  shipmasters  elected  magistrates  from 
their  own  body,  to  be  replaced  as  necessary, 
who  had  the  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  thus  order  was  maintained. 

1  once  visited  the  main  coast,  but  it  was  a 
mere  sandy,  desert  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  destitute  alike  of  water  and  vege- 
tation, with  little  or  no  sign  of  animal  life,  ex- 
cept a  species  of  fox,  which  preyed  upon  the 
carcasses  of  the  dead  fish  and  seals  cast  ashore, 
and  a  large  bird  of  the  Flamingo  species,  two 
or  three  of  which  we  shot.  Their  plumage 
was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  Hottentots,  from  a 
krail  situated  on  an  oasis  some  few  miles  in- 
land, were  attracted  to  the  coast  by  the  ship- 
ping. 

They  were  miserable  specimens  of  huma- 
nity, diminutive  in  staiure,  of  a  dull  soot  col- 
our, nearly  destitute  of  hair,  and  of  almost 
apish  features.  Their  only  shelter  from  the 
weather  was  a  hole  dug  in  the  sand,  before 
which  a  fire  was  lighted  when  they  could  col- 
lect sufficient  wood.  In  this  hole  they  slept  at 
night ;  and  in  the  day  time  visited  the  ships 
and  the  island.  They  were  eager  for  any  re- 
fuse food  that  was  given  them,  but  utterly 
regardless  of  clothing  or  ornamental  trinkets, 
usually  so  sought  alter  and  coveted  by  sav- 
ages ;  yet  withal,  they  seemed  a  harmless, 
inoffensive  race. 

After  remaining*  about  a  fortnight  at  the 
island,  we  returned  to  the  cape.  Even  during 
the  short  time  we  were  there,  the  diminution 
of  the  guano  was  perceptible,  and  many  months 
did  not  elapse  before  the  sand  bank  was  again 
left  to  the  seafowl  and  seal,  its  legitimate  pos- 
sessors, until,  perhaps,  in  some  future  age,  the 
accumulation  of  another  heap  of  spoil  may 
again  tempt  the  cupidity  of  man,  and  cause 
the  desert  solitude  to  resound  once  more  with 
the  busy  hum  of  human  industry. 


Trials  and  temptations  are  like  a  file  which 
rub  off  much  of  the  rust  of  self-confidence. 

"  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye 
if  ye  do  them."  There  is  much  instruction  in 
these  words.  To  know  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  is  rendered  an  essential  blessing  only  in 
proportion  to  our  fidelity  in  corresponding 
practice;  the  simplicity  of  obedience  is  our 


best  covering,  and  will  stand  us  in  stead,  wh< 
extensive  knowledge,  and  quickness  of  appr 
hension  in  unpractised  truths,  will  only  pier 
the  hand  that  grasps  them,  as  the  princip 
dependence  and  treasure. 


For  "  The  Friend.1 

The  Scriptures  of  Truth.. 

Amongst  the  many  distinguished  blessin 
conferred  upon  us  for  our  comfort  and  cons 
lation,  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  possess  a  ve 
prominent  place.  Still  it  is  only  as  we  1 
come  enlightened  by  a  primary  attention 
that  blessed  Spirit  which  gave  them  th< 
dignity  and  excellence,  that  they  become  u 
sealed  to  us,  and  that  we  can  duly  appreck 
their  value. 

The  mind  which  has  been  brought  to 
sense  of  the  great  necessity  of  living  a  righ 
ous  and  holy  life,  and  is  sufficiently  devofc 
will  often  find  great  advantage  in  a  sol 
weighty,  and  devotional  perusal  of  the  sacr 
writings.  It  will  be  afraid  of  letting  the  ci 
nal  will  pervert  and  construe  passages  to 
own  liking,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  be 
structed  by  them,  that  they  may  have  the  1 
nign  effect  of  imparting  comfort  in  afflictk 
stayedness  in  temptation,  and  a  continual  a 
ardent  concern  to  live  more  and  more  in  cc 
formity  with  the  excellent  examples  and  p 
cepts  therein  contained.  When  this  exerc 
sufficiently  prevails,  a  merely  formal  readi 
of  them,  will  be  seen  to  be  of  no  advanta; 
and  that  it  is  only  those  whose  vision  has  be 
illuminated  by  a  single  eye  to  the  teachings 
that  enlightening  principle  or  power  will 
every  heart,  who  witness  the  Scriptures 
bud  and  blossom  in  their  understanding,  a 
experience  them  "  profitable  for  doctrine, 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righ 
ousness  ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perft 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  work 
(2  Sam.  iii.  16,  17.) 

State  of  New  York. 


Richard  Shackleton's  letters. 

RICHARD  SHACKLETON  TO  R.  W. 

Ballitore,  3rd  of  First  month,  176i 
My  Dear  R. — I  heard  with  much  satisf 
tion  lately  of  thy  being  mercifully  visited  b 
great  and  good  Guest,  and  that  thou  had  h 
pily  opened  the  door  of  thy  heart  and  let  E 
in.  This  was  matter  of  gladness  to  my  m 
to  hear ;  but  in  my  secret  solemn  present 
myself  before  the  Most  High,  when  1  foi 
thee  near  to  my  spirit,  and  my  soul  was  pi 
trated  within  me  in  humble  petition  and  tha 
fulness  in  thy  behalf,  then  was  my  joy  rr 
full.  I  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks  unto  G 
for  that  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  visit 
offspring  and  descendants  of  his  faithful  { 
pie,  even  in  the  remote  land  of  their  captiv 
where  they  would  inevitably  have  peris 
everlastingly,  if  his  own  right  hand  and) 
of  power,  had  not  most  providentially  in 
posed  and  saved  them  from  perpetual  dest 
tion.  The  God  of  thy  forefathers,  the  H 
the  Comfort,  the  everlasting  Husband  of 
dear  Friend,  thy  mother,  hath  loved  thee,  e 
when  thou  wast  too  much  in  a  state  of  re 
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M  kgviost  his  inward  law ;  therefore  He 
lercifully  plucked  thee  as  a  brand  out  of  the 
re. 

The  lime  that  is  past  cannot  be  lived 
>er  again,  the  actions  that  have  been  done 
moot  now  be  undone  ;  but  for  the  time  to 
.imo,  may  it  be  thy  daily  and  hourly  care  to 
se  all  diligence  to  live  to  His  honour  ;  who 
as  been  so  good  to  thee,  and  to  compensate 
ir  past  omissions  and  trespasses  by  future 
atchfulness  and  obedience!  I  trust  from 
ly  feeliugs  respecting  thee,  that  the  Gospel 
et  has  caught  thee;  abide  then  patiently  and 
i  stillness  within  its  safe  enclosure,  and  be- 
are  of  seeking  to  get  again  into  even  the 
?rge  or  outward  skirts  of  that  sea  of  commo- 
M>  and  danger,  out  of  which  thou  hast,  in 
reat  mercy,  been  measurably  drawn.  Be 
iward  in  spirit,  breathing  in  secret  to  the  Fa- 
ier  of  spirits  for  thy  preservation  through  a 
orld  thick  planted  with  dangers  and  tempta- 
ons.  Look  not  too  much  out  at  the  conduct 
f  others,  nor  adopt  their  liberty  as  the  rule  of 
ly  conduct ;  good  examples  are  too  thinly 
jwn,  and  too  few  hold  a  chaste  conversation, 
aupled  with  the  fear  of  God. 

Some  who  are  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
y  their  appearance  and  stations  ought  to  be 
3  way-marks  to  the  spiritual  traveller,  a  guide 
nd  assistance  to  him  on  his  journey,  are 
iher  turned  back  again  in  their  affections  to 
ie  spirit  of  the  world,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
r  are  as  cakes  half  baked,  having  never  tho- 
>ughly  enough  experienced  the  baptism  of 
iat  spiritual  fire,  which  would  have  made 
em  complete  in  Christ,  and  fit  for  his  use.  1 
immend  thee  dear  R.,  to  the  Divine  notice 
id  protection,  heartily  desiring  that  He  who 
is  begun  a  good  work  in  thee,  may  carry  it 
B  and  finish  it  to  his  praise,  and  thy  own 
•esent  and  eternal  happiness  ;  and  in  these 
ifeigned  desires  for  thy  welfare,  and  preser- 

ition,  my  wife  sincerely  joins. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 

To  Joseph  Jacob. 

Ballitore,  3rd  of  Ninth  month,  1769. 

Dear  Cousin, — I  think  ye  did  very  well  to 
t  on  foot  a  Monthly  Meeting  visit  in  your 
evince.  I  cannot  say,  but  1  svould  like  to 
where  there  is  much  good  company  :  I  would 
e  sometimes  to  take  a  trip  unnoticed  and 
}  how  my  brethren  fare  ;  if  [  could  get  a 
le  of  the  spoil  too,  it  could  not  but  prove 
ceptable.  My  dear  Friend,  Providence 
ows  all  hearts,  and  sees  where  I  am,  with 
>re  just  precision  of  view  than  I  see  myself, 
rust  He  knows  that  not  the  love  of  the 
>rld,  in  any  of  its  shapes,  confines  and  limits 
:  in  every  respect.  But  the  great  Lord  of 
!  seasons  allots  them  to  his  inward,  as  well 
outward  creation,  with  wise  inequality.  My 
nter  is  long  indeed.  You,  my  dear  friends, 
ried  together  in  every  near  and  dear  cove- 
nt,  may  you  experience  often  the  tender 
Jdings  of  the  spring,  and  the  warm  beams 
the  advanced  sun  of  righteousness,  that  in 
3  season,  ye  may  bring  forth  fruit,  to  the 
isolation  of  your  own  souls,  and  the  edifi- 
ion  of  others !    As  for  me,  I  seem  at  a 


stand  ;  but  my  prayers  are  often  fresh  and  fer- 
vent for  the  preservation  of  the  visited  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  destroying  angel  may  not  pre- 
vail against  them  ;  this  is  the  burden  of  my 
cry.  For  many  have  been  called  and  made 
some  right  steps  forward,  yet  for  want  of  dili- 
gence in  retirement,  too  often  and  too  long 
together  off  their  watch,  an  enemy  has  crept 
in,  has  industriously  picked  up  much  of  the 
good  seed,  and  sown  his  tares,  which  perhaps 
do  not  immediately  appear,  but  grow  up  also 
in  their  season.  By  this  means  the  precious 
seed  is  either  altogether  choked,  or  there  is 
such  a  mixture  as  renders  the  heavenly  visita- 
tion in  a  great  measure  ineffectual  to  ourselves, 
and  in  its  consequences,  unprofitable  to  others. 
The  great  antidote  against  this  bane  is  retire- 
ment. It  was,  my -dear  Friend,  in  my  heart, 
(on  my  bed  1  believe,)  and  now  recurs  to  my 
thoughts  to  recommend  to  you  retirement: 
generally  every  day  allot  some  little  portion 
of  valuable  time  to  this  valuable  purpose  ;  per- 
haps the  cool  of  the  evening,  (the  hour  when 
our  Creator  chose  to  commune  with  our  first 
parents,)  the  time  between  daylight  and  can- 
dle-light, or  at  other  more  convenient  season, 
either  together  or  apart,  as  ye  may  best  feel 
your  minds  disposed, — step  from  the  world, 
and  in  some  private  place  wait  on  the  Lord 
Almighty ;  I  dare  venture  to  say,  ye  will  find 
him  near  to  your  comfort  and  to  your  encour- 
agement in  this  practice.  Ye  will  also  find 
near  to  you  the  spirits  of  your  absent  friends, 
and  a  facility  to  put  up  your  petitions  for  your 
tender  offspring.  By  this  means,  ye  will  keep 
up  the  daily  sacrifice,  your  spirits  will  be  re- 
freshed, and  enabled  to  go  through  the  offices 
of  life  with  more  sweetness  and  alacrity,  and 
will  from  time  to  time  be  purged  from  those 
defilements  which  adhere,  as  it  were,  by  con- 
tact, as  we  necessarily  pass  along. 

I  am,  dear  Joseph,  thy  sincere  friend, 

R.  S. 


Every  Christian  is  a  Quaker ;  but  the  re- 
verse is  far  from  being  true. — Dr.  Rutty. 


Selected. 

THE  END! 

A  candle  in  its  socket  lying, 
Flickering,  fading,  brightening,  dying; 
The  Autumn  leaf  fast  rustling  by, 
A  strain  of  music's  latest  sigh, 
The  summer  wind's  last,  failing  breath, — 
A  mournful  tone  which  tells  of  death  ; 
A  fire  whose  embers  scarce  are  burning, — 
A  spirit  to  its  God  returning; 
A  sun  extinguished  from  its  place, 
A  system  vanishing  in  space  : — 
Thus  all  things  end  save  God ! 

Thus  all  things  end  !  ah  !  said  we  so  ? 

Can  aught  have  end  that  lives  below  ? 

Is  nothingness  the  end  of  strife  ? 

And  void  the  crowning  point  of  life  ? 

Annihilation  !  is  there  aught 

Save  madness,  in  the  monstrous  thought  ? 

We  boldly  say  a  thing  is  ending, — 

We  mean  some  change  is  o'er  it  pending : 

For  matter  changed,  and  changed  must  be 

Forever,  like  some  changing  sea  ; 

Thus  all  things  change  save  God  ! 

The  year  is  ending,  quickly  flying, 
Yet  lingering  still  among  us,  dying ; — 


With  faltering  footsteps,  failing  fast, 
A  few  more  days  and  then  the  last. 
His  books  are  closed  ;  each  broken  vow 
Recorded  there  against  us  now, 
In  fearful  sameness  there  must  stay  ; 
Each  thought,  each  scene  now  past  away  ; 
Aye,  past,  and  ended  though  they  be, 
The  end  of  all  things  we  shall  see  ; 
But  that  end  is  not  yet. 

Where  goes  the  candle  when  it  dies  ? 
The  leaf,  the  music,  Summer's  sighs  ? 
A  finished  thought,  a  world,  a  death, 
Where  is  the  home  of  parted  breath  ? 
Where  goes  a  year,  an  age,  nay,  time  ? 
Where  is  the  end,  the  great  sublime  ? 
All,  all  but  centre  round  their  Being, 
The  Great,  Omnipotent,  All.seeing  ! 
Unending,  and  unchanged  forever; 
In  vain  the  end  from  HrM  we  sever, — 
All  ends  are  hid  in  God  ! 


David  Ferris's  Observations. 

Some  Observations  to  the  leaders  of  the  people 

among  those  called  Quakers  in  , 

who  may  be  termed  Overseers  of  the  Jlock. 

(Concluded  from  page  247.) 

The  work  we  have  to  do  is  a  great  work, 
and  calls  for  our  closest  attention  with  our 
whole  heart  and  soul,  and  all  our  strength. 
The  whole  of  our  time,  which  can  be  spared 
from  our  vocations,  and  the  necessities  of  life, 
will  be  found  little  enough  to  do  it  in.  Those 
who  are  sober  and  vigilant,  and  truly  watch 
unto  prayer,  and  labour  night  and  day  to  have 
their  accounts  ready,  and  to  be  seasoned  with 
the  salt  of  the  kingdom,  have  enough  to  do. 
Now,  if  such  watchful,  diligent  ones  be  scarce- 
ly saved,  where  will  the  lukewarm,  indifferent, 
careless  ones,  appear  at  last? 

Our  lime  which  is  thus  spent,  and  wasted 
away  upon  things  of  no  consequence,  should 
be  improved  in  retirement  and  examina- 
tion, and  waiting  for  wisdom  to  know,  and 
ability  to  do  the  will  of  our  God,  who  justly 
expects  we  should  look  unto  him,  and  dili- 
gently attend  to  his  instructions,  and  depend 
upon  him  alone  for  all  we  stand  in  need  of. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  who  have  known 
the  Truth,  and  are  leaders  of  the  people,  are 
not  roused  up  out  of  this  easy,  stupid  state  and 
condition,  and  loosened  from  the  world,  and 
brought  to  be  more  diligent  in  our  attention  to 
the  things  which  concern  our  eternal  peace, 
we  shall  dwindle  away,  wither  and  die,  so  as 
to  be  set  aside;  and  others  who  will  be  more 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust,  will  be 
set  in  our  places,  and  take  our  crown  from  us. 

The  real  value  of  the  Crown  of  Life  is  be- 
yond expression,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
loss  thereof  is  dreadful.  I  have  with  sorrow 
considered  the  matter,  with  relation  to  minis- 
ters, elders,  overseers  and  others,  of  the  fore- 
most rank,  both  male  and  female;  and  it  looks 
as  if  there  was  a  danger  of  many  getting  into 
ease,  and  loving  the  world,  and  the  things  of 
the  world,  so  as  to  lose  their  crown.  I  am 
sorrowfully  affected  under  the  consideration 
thereof,  and  should  greatly  rejoice  in  a  pros- 
pect of  the  contrary  ;  for  I  may  say,  according 
to  my  measure,  somewhat  as  the  apostle  said 
in  the  like  case :  I  have  no  greater  joy,  than 
to  see  and  hear  of  my  fellow-men  walking  in 
the  Truth. 
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It  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  know  whose 
servants  we  are,  and  that  may  be  known  by 
observing  whose  service  we  are  engaged  in  : 
and  that  may  be  pretty  ceitainly  known,  if 
we  consider  what  we  love  most,  whether  things 
in  heaven  or  things  on  earth.  Our  Saviour 
gave  us  a  rule  to  judge  by.  He  says,  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  your  hearts  will  be 
also,  viz. :  our  thoughts  will  be  about  heavenly 
things,  and  love  will  engage  us  to  act  to  the 
honour  of  our  Master ;  and  our  talk  will  be 
about  Divine  things,  as  often  as  we  can  have 
a  suitable  opportunity  and  agreeable  company 
for  it ;  and  we  shall  daily  wish  and  long  for 
such  company  if  our  treasure  is  in  heaven. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  our  treasure  be  on  the 
earth,  there  our  hearts  will  be;  our  thoughts, 
our  talk,  and  delight  will  be  on  earthly  things, 
and  we  shall  love  earthly-minded,  carnal  peo- 
ple, better  than  those  who  are  heavenly-mind- 
ed. Our  love  will  naturally  run  to  those  who 
are  full  of  the  world,  of  the  news  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  world.  The 
world  is  the  proper  element  of  all  whose  trea- 
sure is  here,  and  they  cannot  delight  in  any- 
thing else.  Now  by  the  different  turn  of  mind 
which  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  two  servants, 
it  does  not  appear  very  difficult  to  judge  whose 
servants  we  are,  and  where  our  treasure  is. 

In  the  next  place,  1  would  observe  some- 
thing to  those  who  are  appointed  overseers  in 
the  church  of  Christ ;  viz.,  those  who  look  upon 
it,  their  proper  business,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, to  speak  to,  and  deal  with,  offenders,  or 
such  as  transgress  against  the  rules  of  our 
Society,  or  walk  disorderly  and  unbecoming 
the  profession  we  make. 

Now,  I  apprehend,  that  every  overseer 
ought  to  be  made  so,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
although  they  are  nominated  by  men  ;  yet 
1  trust,  if  the  church  keep  to  their  proper  busi- 
ness, and  duly  attends  to  the  direction  of  Divine 
wisdom,  the  members  will  be  able  to  say,  it 
seems  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  that 
such  and  such  should  be  appointed  to  such 
and  such  services. 

And  I  believe  it  not  safe  to  nominate  any 
person  for  services  in  the  church,  without  such 
Divine  direction ;  although  it  is  to  be  feared  it 
is  not  enough  attended  to  by  many  who  under- 
take to  dominate. 

When  they  are  properly  appointed  to  that 
service,  the  apostle  gives  them  their  charge  in 
this  manner  :  "Take  heed  therefore  to  your- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  made  you  overseers."  These 
persons  who  are  so  appointed,  being  first 
anointed  for  that  service,  are  under  a  peculiar 
obligation  to  watch  over  all  the  flock,  and  to 
take  care  that  all  things  are  kept  clean  in  the 
church  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
for  so  great  a  charge,  and  be  qualified  for  a 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  those*  under  their  care,  they  must 
first  take  heed  to  themselves ;  that  is,  they 
must  examine  narrowly  into  their  own  situa- 
tion, how  they  stand  approved  themselves  in 
the  sight  of  their  Master.  First,  and  more 
especially,  whether  their  own  spirits  are  sea- 
soned with  the  salt  of  the  kingdom,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  savoury,  and  keep  them  fresh 
and  green,  and  sweeten  their  spirits  to  that 


degree,  as  to  fit  and  qualify  them  for  that  im- 
portant duty  and  charge  of  overseeing,  and 
taking  care  of  the  flock,  and  ministering  to 
their  spiritual  good  and  advantage. 

And  in  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  ex- 
amine whether  their  outward  conduct  quadrates 
in  every  respect  with  their  profession  and  high 
station.  That  is,  whether  their  dress  and  ad- 
dress, their  houses  and  furniture,  their  pursuit 
after  and  use  of  the  things  of  this  world,  their 
lives  and  conversations  in  every  respect  be  ex- 
emplary and  instructive  to  mankind  or  not  ;  so 
as  to  enforce  any  advice  and  caution  they  may 
have  to  give  those  who  deviate  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth  ;  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  say  to  others,  Follow  us  as  we  have  follow- 
ed Christ.  Counsel  and  advice  from  such 
faithful  and  well  qualified  overseers  will  be 
likely  to  take  effect,  and  be  well  received  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  administered.  If  the  over- 
seers, and  all  the  leaders  of  the  people,  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  careful  in 
attending  to  their  several  gifts,  in  watching 
over  one  another  for  good,  and  over  all  the 
flock,  I  doubt  not  but  the  fruits  of  their  love 
and  labour  would  soon  appear  in  our  Society, 
by  a  reformation  in  life  and  manners.  For  as 
love  abounded  a  concern  would  naturally  arise 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  labour  would  be 
freely  bestowed  upon  the  thoughtless  ones,  and 
a  blessing  would  attend  such  labour,  arising 
from  the  spring  of  love  and  life.  Then  the 
reformers  and  the  reformed  would  rejoice  to- 
gether, and  God  be  glorified.  This  I  desire 
to  see  accomplished  more  than  anything  else, 
but  never  expect  to  see  it,  unless  the  leaders 
of  the  people  are  first  stirred  up  to  diligence, 
and  go  before  the  flock,  and  lead  them  on  in 
love. 

Love,  pity  and  a  sense  of  duty,  inclined  me 
to  write  the  above,  otherwise  I  would  have  let 
you  alone  ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  some  will  spurn 
at  it,  and  count  me  their  enemy,  for  telling 
them  the  truth,  although  others  may  be  glad 
of  a  jog  to  diligence,  being  sensible  it  pro- 
ceeded from  love. 

From  your  friend, 

David  Ferris. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Letter  of  Catharine  Phillips. 

Editor  of  "The  Friend,"— 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  letter  of  Catharine 
Phillips,  have  a  place  in  "The  Friend."  See 
"Friends'  Library,"  Vol.  11th,  pages  264, 
265. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  Member  of  our  So- 
ciety, who  had  spent  much  of  his  time  very 
inconsistently  with  his  profession  of  reli- 
gion, and  tvas  favoured  with  a,  Divine 
visitation  when  far  advanced  in  life. 

6th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1778. 
Esteemed  Friend, — I  have  several  times 
thought  of  writing  thee  since  our  return  from 
Bristol,  but  till  now  have  neglected  it;  and  as 
I  know  not  but  we  may  pretty  soon  turn  home- 
wards, it  may  appear  the  less  needful  for  me 
to  do  it ;  but  as  my  mind  still  bends  towards 
thee,  in  an  affectionate  concern  for  thy  more 


firm  establishment  in  the  Truth,  I  am  willin 
to  tell  thee  so,  and  earnestly  request  thy  coi 
slant  attention  to  its  dictates  ;  that  thereb 
ihou  mayest  be  led  out  of  corrupt  self  in  a 
its  appearances,  and,  consequently,  into  th: 
holy  simplicity  of  mind  and  manners,  whic 
characterizes  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

I  have  been  much  afraid  lest  thou  shoul 
settle  down  in  a  partially  converted  state,  an 
after  having  deeply  tasted  of  the  terrors  of  tf 
Lord  for  past  sins,  which  indeed  were  fli 
grant,  shouldst  content  thyself  with  forsakin 
them,  and  neglect  to  press  after  inward  righti 
ousness. 

I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  me  for  being  tht 
plain  with  thee,  and  that  I  shall  explain  m 
meaning  in  some  degree  to  thy  satisfactioi 
when  I  tell  thee,  that  the  observations  1  ha\ 
made  at  thy  aiming  after  grandeur  or  show  i 
thy  appearance  and  furniture,  have  given  rr 
pain,  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  mind  m 
truly  or  fully  humbled. 

In  the  general,  in  the  infancy  of  religioi 
when  conviction  for  past  offences  has  gor 
deep  enough,  the  mind  is  very  scrupulous  an 
fearful  of  receiving  a  fresh  wound  by  the  ir 
dulgence  of  the  natural  inclination  ;  and  frt 
quently  is  led  into  so  strait  a  path,  that  whe 
it  has  been  well  disciplined  by  the  cross, 
little  more  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  use  < 
some  things,  which  in  that  state  it  was  r< 
strained  from.    This  has  appeared  to  me  a 
passing  under  the  dispensation  of  John  th 
Baptist,  which  was  preparatory  to  that  < 
Christ,  and  must  be  experienced  in  our  rel 
gious  progress.    For,  although  the  necessit 
of  the  outward  shadowy  baptism  cease,  w 
must  be  plunged  in  Jordan,  the  river  of  judg 
ment :  and  as  John  appeared  in  great  austerit 
and  mortification,  having  "  a  garment  of  can 
el's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loin 
and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey  ;"  s 
renewed  minds  must  know  that  life  to  be  slai 
which  delights  itself  in  grand  appearances  an 
delicacies,  and  be  content  with  mean  things 
so  as  to  walk  in  contrariety  to  the  world,  an 
be  sequestered  from  it,  as  John  was  in  ll 
wilderness.    Under  this  dispensation  of  mo 
tification,  the  mountains  and  hills  are  broug 
down,  and  the  valleys  are  exalted,  and  the  m 
of  the  Lord  is  prepared  ;  unto  which,  as  tl 
soul  is  reconciled,  rough  ways  are  render* 
smooth,  and  crooked  paths  straight ;  and  I 
salvation  of  God  is  revealed  ;  and  there  is  t 
entering  inlo  the  innocent  liberty  of  the  Lore 
children,  in  the  use  of  his  creatures.  F 
although  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drin 
ing,"  the  Lord  Jesus  came  "  eating  and  drin 
ing,"  yet  in  reverence. and  fear;  and  thotij 
he  was  "  Lord  of  all,  he  became  of  no  repul 
tion,"  and  took  upon  him  the  appearance  of 
servant. 

Well,  my  Friend,  these  things  are  writt 
for  our  instruction,  and  are  worthy  our  atte 
tive  consideration,  that  we  may  see  whetl 
we  are  endeavouring  to  enter  "through  t 
gate  into  the  city"  of  the  saints'  solemniti 
We  read,  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
the  way  which  leads  to  life  ;"  and  alas  !  "  f 
find  it."  The  indulgence  of  the  fleshly  mi 
and  natural  inclination,  prevents  many  fr< 
seeing  it ;  and  though  some  have  seen  it,  th 
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ave  not  steadily  persevered  in  striving  to  enter 
K  and  therefore  have  rested  short  of  that 
irfected  righteousness  they  had  once  a  pros- 
set  of.  Let  not  this  be  thy  case,  but  ear- 
Bslly  desire  that  thy  understanding  may  be 
illy  opened  into  this  holy  highway  which 
ads  to  the  kingdom,  and  thine  eye  be  pre- 
atwl  single  to  God's  honour,  that  thou  may- 
it  be  enabled  so  to  run  as  to  obtain  the 
lorious  crown  of  immortality. 

Consider  thou  hast  set  out  lale  in  this  im- 
srlanl  race,  and  therefore  it  behoves  thee  to 
SB  groat  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  over- 
)me  thy  spiritual  enemies;  all  of  which  will 
1  manifested,  as  thine  eye  is  single,  for  then 
ly  "whole  body  will  be  full  of  light:"  so 
At  thou  wilt  be  preserved  from  entering  into 

league  with  such  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
line  heart,  as  are  appointed  to  utter  destruc- 
on. 

The  Israelites  were  deceived  by  the  appear- 
nce  of  the  wily  Gibeonites,  thinking  them  to 
ave  come  from  a  far  country,  when  they 
ere  near  neighbours  ;  as  many,  for  want  of 
autious  watching  in  the  light,  which  maketh 
mnifest  what  is  hurtful  in  its  tendency,  have 
sen  deceived,  and  united  with  those  disposi- 
ons,  in  one  shape  or  another,  which  were  for 
idgment. 

And  it  just  presents  further  to  say,  Beware 
F  that  which  is  without  the  sacred  limits  of 

ivine  prescription.  So  wilt  thou  be  preserv- 
1  from  all  the  snares  of  a  subtle  enemy,  who, 

•  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  tempt  us,  can 

•  it  his  baits  to  every  stage  of  our  religious 
;perience  ;  which  manifests  the  propriety  of 
ir  Saviour's  precept,  not  only  to  one  but  to 
P  of  his  disciples;  "Watch  and  pray  that 
j  enter  not  into  temptation." 

Catharine  Phillips. 


For  "Tbe  Friend." 

A  Worldly  Spirit. 

A  worldly  spirit  is  often  imbibed  to  the  pre- 
lice  of  the  mind  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
ids  to  dim  that  lively  Christian  sense,  which 
3  truly  awakened  and  watchful  are  favoured 
dwell  under.    It  is  subtle  and  insinuating, 
d  fitted  to  every  disposition  and  situation  of 
3.    It  is  adapted  to  all  classes  and  every 
ding,  so  that  none  can  properly  consider 
;mselves  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  with- 
t  a  strict  attention  to  these  admonitions  of 
r  blessed  Lord, — "  What  I  say  unto  you  I 
j  unto  all,  watch."    "  Watch  ye  and  pray, 
t  ye  enter  into  temptation."    None  are  so 
ignificant  or  low  in  their  possessions,  but  a 
rldly  spirit  may  captivate  their  hearts,  and 
d  their  affections  so  completely  to  their 
istance,  that  scarcely  any  thought  is  left  at 
;rty  for  the  highly  important  business  which 
st  intimately  concerns  them — a  preparation 
their  eternal  well-being.    All  lawful  things 
doubtlessly  to  be  enjoyed  in  moderation  ; 
I  I  believe  no  one  is  rendered  so  sensitive  to 
real  enjoyment  even  of  the  good  things  of 
i  life,  at  times,  as  he  who  is  most  devoted, 
3se  greatest  concern  is  to  take  heed  to  his 
ys,  and  endeavour  strictly  to  live  in  ac- 
dance  with  the  Divine  will. 
Vhat  a  fund  of  true  enjoyment — of  inex- 


pressible and  enduring  happiness  do  those 
miss,  who  seek  their  whole  delight  in  the 
things  of  time,  and  neglect  practically  to  ob- 
serve this  very  essential  direction, — "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."    (Matt.  vi.  33.) 

And  when  wealth,  honour  and  fame,  have 
borne  their  votaries  far  above  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  have  conferred  upon  them  the 
brightest  and  most  palmy  days,  that  they  are 
capable  of  imparting,  unless  the  mind  is  firmly 
settled  upon  the  quickening  and  soul-satisfying 
life  of  Truth,  desire  is  apt  to  increase  with 
possession,  and  to  a  degree  so  inordinate,  that 
it  can  never  be  satisfied  ;  and  what  a  decep- 
tion— what  a  delusive  show  of  happiness,  do 
the  greatest  worldly  situations  exhibit,  unac- 
companied and  untempered  by  grace — what  a 
fearful  void  do  they  witness  at  the  winding  up 
of  their  earthly  pilgrimage! 

Tlie  true,  the  precious  substance  of  every 
real  enjoyment,  is  open  to  all,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained without  money  and  without  price.  A 
conscience  void  of  offence  will  impart  a  better 
relish  to  our  earthly  blessings  than  we  can 
derive  by  any  other  means,  and  these  only 
can  be  fully  enjoyed  with  a  thankful  heart, 
under  a  continual  sense  of  our  frailties  and 
accountabilities,  and  when  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  can  sincerely  adopt  the  language, 
"  Lord  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 
measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is;  that  I  may 
know  how  frail  I  am."  (Ps.  xxxix.  4.)  We 
may  remember  the  answer  in  the  parable  to 
one  who  said  to  his  soul,  "  Thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry."  "  Thou  fool  !  this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee:  then 
whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast 
provided — so  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for 
himself;  and  is  not  rich  towards  God."  (Luke 
xii.  19—21.) 

State  of  New  York. 


A  Great  Man's  Preference. — I  envy  no 
quality  of  mind  or  intellect  in  others — not 
genius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy  ;  but  if  I  could 
choose  what  would  be  most  delightful,  and  I 
believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a 
firm  religious  belief  to  every  other  blessing, 
for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness, 
creates  new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hopes  van- 
ish, and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction 
of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights ; 
awakens  life  even  in  dealh,  and  from  corrup- 
tion and  decay,  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity  ; 
makes  an  instrument  of  torture  and  of  shame 
the  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise ;  and  far 
above  all  combination  of  earthly  hopes,  calls 
up  the  most  delightful  visions,  palms,  and 
amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blessed  ;  the 
security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensu- 
alist and  sceptic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  and 
annihilation. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


Extensive  Cavern  in  Manchester,  (Vt.) — 
A  large  and  singularly  beautiful  cave  was  dis- 
covered in  Manchester  on  the  7th  instant,  by 
a  party  of  young  men  engaged  in  a  hunting 
excursion.    The  ca,ve  is  situated  upon  the 


southern  extremity  of  the  equinox  mountain, 
about  halfway  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
On  examining  the  entrance,  the  party  found 
that  it  led,  by  a  gradual  descent  of  about  thirty 
feet,  into  a  spacious  apartment,  measuring 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  feet  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  having 
a  bottom  as  level  and  almost  as  smooth  as  a 
floor.  From  this  room  a  narrow  passage, 
through  which  we  made  our  way  with  great 
difficulty,  brought  us  into  an  apartment  far 
exceeding  the  former  both  in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence. The  most  prominent  objects  which 
met  our  eyes  in  this  second  room  were  three 
colossal  pillars,  twenty  feet  in  height  and  fif- 
teen feet  in  circumference,  of  spectral  white- 
ness, and  smooth  as  polished  marble.  In  the 
third  room  we  found  considerable  quantities 
of  iron  and  lead,  together  with  a  kind  of  ore 
resembling  silver.  Not  to  weary  our  readers 
with  further  details,  we  pursued  our  way  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  passing  through  no  less 
than  nine  apartments,  until  we  found  ourselves 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  On  throwing 
down  a  large  stone  a  faint  splash  was  returned, 
after  an  interval  of  several  seconds,  from  which 
we  inferred  the  existence  of  a  pond  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  The  exploration 
of  the  cavern  has  been  pursued  no  further. 
The  whole,  as  far  as  our  examination  extend- 
ed, and  with  the  exception  of  the  water  just 
mentioned,  is  perfectly  dry. —  Union  Whig. 


A  New  Kind  of  Fence. — John  R.  Reming- 
ton, of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  (the  inventor  of  the 
Remington  iErial  Bridge,)  has  patented  a  new 
and  useful  invention.  Jt  is  a  cement  for  mak- 
ing solid  fences,  as  durable  as  granite,  and  at 
a  very  reasonable  cost  of  construction.  The 
chief  ingredient  is  sand,  and  it  can  be  easily 
manufactured  by  plantation  hands.  The  ce- 
ment panels  are  conveyed  to  the  spot  where 
the  fence  is  to  be  located,  and  the  two  legs  of 
each  let  into  the  ground  like  common  posts. 
The  cost  to  the  planter  is  estimated  at  10  cents 
per  panel  of  ten  feet  by  five — four  inches 
thick — far  cheaper  than  the  wire  fence.  It 
does  not,  or  at  least  should  not,  detract  from 
the  merit  of  this  invention,  that  it  hails  from 
Alabama  this  time,  rather  than  from  Maine  or 
Pennsylvania,  or  that  the  modest  little  town  of 
Montgomery  ventures  competition  with  thegreat 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  East,  for  the  hon- 
our of  originating  some  of  the  useful  discove- 
ries of  the  age. — Charleston  Courier. 


Competition  Among  the  Hens. — The  hen 
tribe  are  again  commencing  an  active  compe- 
tition. The  Providence  Journal  chronicles  the 
receipt  of  a  hen's  egg  which  measures  7|  by 
6  inches,  and  weighs  7  ounces.  The  New 
London  Chronicle  describes  an  ego;  still  larger 
and  otherwise  more  curious.  It  was  laid  by 
a  hen  belonging  to  Captain  Parker  Smith, 
and  was  considerably  larger  than  a  common 
goose  egg,  being  9^  inches  round  one  way. 
7£  inches  the  other,  and  weighing  5  ounces; 
containing  within  it  another  perfect  egg  of  the 
ordinary  size.  The  larger  or  outside  one 
was  also  perfect  with  the  while  and  the  yolk, 
as  usual. 
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An  Abominable  Laiv. — The  Legislature  of 
Delaware,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  law  in 
relation  to  free  people  of  colour,  which  inflicts 
a  disgrace  upon  that  State,  which  will  not  be 
removed  until  the  law  is  repealed.  This  act 
provides,  that  any  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  not 
now  residing  in  that  State,  who  shall  come 
into  it,  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars,  and  in  case 
of  the  non-payment  and  failure  of  security  to 
leave  in  five  days,  he  or  she  is  to  be  sold  out 
of  the  State  for  such  amount  as  will  cover  the 
fine  and  costs.  These  penalties  also  stand 
against  any  free  coloured  person  who  has  left 
the  State  for  60  days,  and  should  return  again, 
except  they  left  as  servants  or  seamen,  or  are 
traders  from  Maryland.  Those  in  these  latter 
classes  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  State  as 
usual.  There  is  a  fine  of  $20  also  against 
assembling  at  any  political  meeting  or  treat, 
and  $10  at  any  camp  or  out-door  meeting, 
except  in  connection  with  white  people.  There 
is  a  penalty  also  of  $200  against  any  com- 
mander of  a  steamboat  for  knowingly  bring- 
ing into  the  State  any  free  negro  or  mulatto, 
to  attend  a  camp  or  other  meeting. 

We  cannot  think  that  a  law  so  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  the  higher  sensibilities  of  our  na- 
ture, can  be  enforced  in  a  community  like 
Wilmington.  The  popular  feeling  of  the 
enlightened  people  of  that  city  cannot  remain 
quiescent,  while  a  law  containing  such  repug- 
nant features  remains  upon  the  statute  books 
of  the  State ;  and  we  much  mistake  the  feel- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  the  State  at  large,  if  so 
great  an  infringement  of  human  rights  will  be 
tolerated  by  them  for  any  length  of  time. — 
Delaware  Co.  Republican. 


British  Benevolence. — A  very  curious  re- 
port has  recently  been  made  to  the  British 
Parliament  respecting  public  charities,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  public 
charities  in  England  and  Wales,  is  28,846,  of 
which  27,085  have  an  annual  income  below 
£100  each  ;  1626  an  income  between  £100 
and  £1000  ;  73  an  income  between  £1000 
and  £2000;  and  56  an  income  of  £2000  and 
upwards.  The  aggregate  income  of  these 
charities  was  £1,200,395,  and  is  now  consid- 
erably increased. — Foreign  Paper. 

A  Tower  of  Skulls. — Lamartine,  in  his 
"  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,"  writes  as 
follows : 

"  When  I  was  about  a  league  from  Nias, 
the  last  Turkish  town  almost  on  the  frontier 
of  Servia,  I  saw  a  large  tower  rising  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain  as  white  as  Parian  marble. 
I  took  the  path  which  led  to  it.  I  desired  a 
Turkish  lad  who  accompanied  me,  to  hold  my 
horse,  and  I  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  the 
tower  to  enjoy  a  few  moments'  repose.  No 
sooner  was  I  seated  than  raising  my  eyes  to 
the  monument,  I  discovered  that  the  walls 
which  I  supposed  to  be  built  of  marble,  or  of 
regular  rows  of  white  stone,  were  composed  of 
regular  rows  of  human  skulls,  bleached  by  the 
rain  and  sun,  and  cemented  by  a  little  sand 
and  lime,  formed  entirely  the  triumphal  arch 
which  now  sheltered  me  from  the  burning 
sun  ;  there  might  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty 


thousand.  In  some  places  portions  of  hair 
were  still  hanging,  and  waved  like  lichen  or 
moss,  with  every  breath  of  wind.  The  moun- 
tain breeze  was  then  blowing  fresh,  penetra- 
ting the  innumerable  cavities  of  the  skull,  and 
sounded  like  a  mournful  and  plaintive  sigh. 
These  were  the  skulls  of  fifteen  thousand  Ser- 
vians who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Pasha 
in  the  last  insurrection  at  Servia." 


Curious  Fact. — The  claws,  feet,  and  an- 
tenna? of  crustaceous  animals,  as  the  lobster, 
and  the  limbs  of  the  Arachnia,  or  spiders, 
are  restored,  when  lost,  by  a  fresh  growth  of 
these  organs.  If  the  head  of  a  snail  be  ampu- 
tated, the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  animal  in- 
cluding the  telescopic  eyes,  or  feelers,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  and  other  organs  of 
sense,  will  be  reproduced.  Even  among  the 
vertebrated  animals,  instances  may  be  found 
of  these  renovations  of  mutilated  parts.  This 
happens  with  respect  to  the  fins  of  fishes,  for 
in  whatever  direction  they  are  cut,  the  edges 
usually  unite,  and  the  rays  themselves  are 
reproduced:  provided  the  smallest  part  of  their 
root  has  been  left.  The  tails  of  newts  and  of 
some  species  of  lizards  will  grow  again  if  lost  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  the  eyes 
themselves,  with  all  their  complex  apparatus 
of  coats  and  humours,  will,  if  removed,  be 
replaced  by  the  growth  of  new  eyes  as  per- 
fect as  the  former. — Home  Gazette. 


"  Behold  the  character  of  a  genuine  Qua- 
ker :  he  worships  God  in  spirit,  and  has  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh,  in  words,  and  exteri- 
ors, but  in  life,  virtue,  power,  and  substance  ; 
not  in  any  types  or  representations,  but  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  antitype." 


"  Some  are  much  more  alive  at  home,  than 
in  meetings,  because  in  these  their  spirits 
participate  with  those  of  others,  even  with  the 
lukewarm." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  26,  1851. 


This  being  the  week  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, something  respecting  it  will  naturally  be 
looked  for  by  our  distant  subscribers.  We 
must,  however,  postpone  to  the  next  number 
anything  like  an  extended  account,  limiting 
ourselves  at  the  present  time  to  remarking, 
that  the  opening  meeting  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  21st  instant,  was  favoured  with  a  sea- 
son of  remarkable  solemnity,  previous  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  concerns  of  Society.  The  number 
present  was  large,  both  in  the  western  wing  of 
the  meeting-house, occupied  by  women  Friends, 
and  the  eastern,  by  the  men.  Many  strangers 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent 
were  in  attendance,  and  we  do  not  remember 
a  time  for  many  years  when  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  minutes  and  certificates  for  ministers 
and  elders  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
presented  and—read.   Our  Friends  Benjamin 


Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from  Engl; 
were  also  with  us.    Up  to  the  time  of 
paper  being  put  to  press,  an  encouraging 
gree  of  solidity  has  accompanied  the  proa 
ings. 


Friends'1  Boarding-  School  at  West-tow 

In  order  to  afford  time  to  make  some  n> 
ful  repairs  to  the  school  building,  and  i 
precautionary  measure  in  consequence  of 
iate  sickness,  which  it  is  believed,  has 
passed  away,  it  has  been  concluded  to  r. 
pone  the  commencement  of  the  Summer 
sion  to  the  first  Second-day  in  the  S 
month,  for  which  a  proportionate  deduc 
will  be  made  from  the  usual  charge. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  c 
dren,  will  please  make  early  applicatioi 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  Scfc 
or  to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Conveyances 
leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N 
Sixth  street,  at  1  o'clock,  on  Second 
Third-days  only.  It  is  desired  the  pupils  i 
be  taken  or  sent  punctually. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ha 
ford  School  Association,  will  be  held  at 
committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Seconds 
Fifth  month  12th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  p.m. 


Teacher  Wanted. 
A  female  teacher  is  wanted  as  Princip? 
the  Raspberry  Street  Coloured  Girls'  Sch 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Hannah  J.  Newhall, 

No.  202  Spruce  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker, 

No.  144  South  Fourth  s 
Rebecca  S.  Allen, 

No.  179  South  Fifth  str 

WANTED* 

A  female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  take  cl 
of  Friends' School,  in  Burlington,  N.  J. 
quire  of  either  of  the  subscribers. 

Thomas  Dugdaj 
Robert  Thomai 

Third  month,  1851. 


Whiteland  Boarding-School  for  Gii 

The  time  proposed  for  opening  the  Su 
Term,  is  the  5th  of  Fifth  month  next, 
more  scholars  can  be  accommodated. 

Persons  wishing  to  send  are  desii 
make  early  application  to 

Yard-ley  Warned 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  ( 
Third  month,  1851. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  We 
Long  Island,  on  Fifth-day,  17th  instant,  Cl 
Taber,  of  Vassalboro',  Maine,  son  of  Daniel  a 
becca  Taber,  with  Deborah,  daughter  of  Sam 
Mary  Smith,  of  Jericho,  Long  Island. 
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Colman's  Letters  clxvii. 

Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  July,  1847. 

rhis,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  one 
he  most  beautiful  to  be  lound  in  the  world, 
1  wiih  the  most  magnificent  prospect  in 
w  which  the  eye  can  look  upon.    It  is  not 

5  o'clock,  and  the  rising  sun  is  just  sprink- 

with  floods  of  silver,  some  of  the  highest 
imits  of  the  Alps.  Here  lies  on  one  side 
me,  embosomed  in  a  charming  valley, 
ong  the  trees  and  verdant  fields,  a  beauti- 
y  smooth  lake,  from  which  light  clouds  ol 
t  are  rising  gently,  as  though  a  veil  of  the 
•st  lace  was  just  being  removed  from  its 
3,  so  softly  as  not  to  disturb  its  repose,  or 
n  ruffle  a  feature;  around  me,  without  a 
r\e  fence,  are  some  of  the  most  extended 
i  fertile  fields,  under  a  highly  improved 
iculiure,  which,  with  their  various  crops 
;  different  shades  of  green,  present  the  ap- 
rance  of  a  carpet  formed  and  spread  with 
highest  skill  and  art ;  here  are  cottages 

substantial  farm-houses  scattered  in  vari- 
directions,  with  the  curling  smoke  rising 
vly  among  the  trees  by  which  they  are 
rounded,  and  giving  signs  of  awaking  and 
ewed  life  ;  the  whole  is  skirted  at  a  distance 
a  deep  and  dense  forest,  and  beyond  all 
,  rising  in  a  majesty  which  I  have  no  lan- 
ge  to  describe,  a  long  range  of  alpine  sum- 
s,  forming  an  irregular  but  sublime  outline 
n  the  horizon,  soaring  proudly  above,  and 
Hooking  every  other  object,  and  with  the 

just  glittering  upon  their  snows,  which 
e  never  melted  since  the  flood,  exhibiting 
stre  and  grandeur  of  the  most  surpassing 
•y.  It  is  impossible,  by  any  language,  to 
j  a  just  conception  of  its  grandeur  and  sur- 
sing  beauty.  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
nery  of  the  Alps,  which  has  been  matter  of 
iosily  to  me  since  my  childhood,  has  much 
ceded  in  interest  and  glory,  what  my  ima- 
ition  has  painted. 

n  Holland  and  along  the  Rhine,  I  found  a 
at  deal  in  an  agricultural  view,  to  gratify 


and  to  instruct  me.  I  stopped  one  night  at 
Cologne.  We  cross  the  Rhine  at  this  place 
on  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  but  the  city  has  no 
attractions  for  a  stranger,  save  its  cathedral 
arid  a  good  hotel  ;  thence  I  proceeded  to  Frank- 
fort, Sintshurg,  and  Basle — reached  Berne,  six 
miles  from  tlm.  I  walked  to  HoJ^wj  I,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  M.  Fellenburg^  I  came 
out  here  to  see  the  farm  and  school,  and  some 
agricultural  establishments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  found  here  a  young  English  gentle- 
man, a  teacher  in  the  school,  who  offered  to 
show  me  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Switzerland,  as  far  as  lake  and  mountain 
scenery,  cattle  and  dairy  husbandry  were  con- 
cerned. We  left  early  to  cross,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  the  Wengern  Alps,  to  visit  the 
Oberland,  and  lo  go  to  the  foot  of  the  Jung- 
fraw,  amonjj  the  highest  mountains  in  Swit- 
zerland. We  made  the  tour  in  three  days, 
which  usually  takes  four;  and  though  the 
fatigue  of  climbing  and  descending  was  beyond 
anything  I  ever  had,  excepting  at  Mount 
Washington,  I  was  highly  gratified  with  hav- 
ing seen  what  is  universally  deemed  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  this  picturesque  country. 
We  returned  to  Berne.  I  had  no  thought  of 
finding  the  agriculture  of  the  continent  so  ad- 
vanced  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  I  have  seen 
enough  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  fully  to 
repay  my  exertions.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  enjoy,  and  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  not 
to  enjoy  what  is  befoie  me. 

I  have  been  occupied  with  M.  Fellenburg 
all  day,  until  two  hours  ago,  when  I  left  his 
hospitable  house,  and  his  most  interesting 
establishment.  Immediately  after  breakfast 
we  left,  to  see  his  agricultural  school  and  mo- 
del farm,  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  I 
have  ever  visited.    It  was  a  long  walk. 


From  the  British  Friend. 

Capital  Punishment. 

The  following  instance  of  the  impolicy  of 
capital  punishment  appeared  in  La  Esperanza, 
a  Madrid  newspaper — a  paper  of  popular, 
high,  catholic  character — in  a  letter  from  one 
of  their  country  correspondents.  We  quote 
this  letter  here,  as  an  illustration  we  should 
little  expect  to  have  seen  put  forth  publicly  in 
Spain  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  not  to  mention  the  higher  argument  of 
the  absolute  inviolability  of  human  life,  and  of 
the  extension,  even  in  that  country,  of  safer, 
truer,  and  more  Christian  opinions  on  this 
subject :  — 

"  A  case  of  capital  punishment  took  place 
on  the  4th  (of  First  month,  1851),  at  Cervera, 
the  chief  town  of  the  circuit,  upon  one  of  the 
townsmen,  for  robbery  and   murder.  The 


territorial  court  thought  it  suitable  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  to  call  for  the  at  tend- 
ance of  the  people  of  ihe  district,  in  order  to 
impress  them  with  a  horror  of  these  crimes. 
Never,  certainly,  was  the  voice  of  religion 
heard  with  greater  efficacy  than  has  been 
shown  on  this  occasion.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  the  criminal's  lift, 
and  of  all  who  we're  personaJly  acquainted 
with  him  befoie  his  committal,  and  of  those 
who  had  any  intercourse  with  him  during  the 
six  months  of  his  imprisonment  up  lo  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  capilla  (the  day  before  exe- 
cution), the  Christian  minister  succeeded  in 
subduing  a  mind  and  a  heart  imbued  with 
guilt,  inducing  him  to  submit  to  the  gallows 

sincerely  eonirited  and  penitent  

Praise  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  the  town,  that 
feeling  the  responsibility  of  their  office,  so 
solicitous  has  each  of  them  been  to  exercise  it 
towards  the  delinquent,  by  all  friendly  service 
and  counsel,  that  one  or  other  of  them  did  not 
leave  him  until  he  had  ascended  the  scaffold, 
but  there,  with  the  tenderest  compassion,  giv- 
ing him  a  kiss  of  reconciliation,  yielded  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

"This  poor  unhappy  man  was  born  of  a 
lowly  but  respected  family,  and  possessed  a 
spirit  headstrong,  ferocious,  and  vengeful. 
He  served  in  the  Queen's  army  lo  the  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  war,  after  which  his  dispo- 
sition and  habits  threw  him  into  a  course  of 
reckless  brutality.  He  had  left  his  native 
town  young,  at  the  commencement  ol"  the  war, 
and  had  scarcely  again  visited  it,  until  he  en- 
tered its  gales  to  commit  the  deed  for  which 
he  has  now  suffered  ihe  penally  of  death  ; 
which  has  caused  deep  horror  in  the  breasts 
of  his  townsmen,  who  entertain  a  natural  ab- 
horrence of  blood-shedding,  and  whose  man- 
ners repudiate  the  atrocity  of  this  criminal, 
fostered  as  it  has  been  by  lawless  disorder  and 
license.  By  everything  we  have  witnessed, 
this  execution  has  spread  a  general  feeling  of 
grief  and  lively  sympathy  in  favour  of  the 
criminal.  The  agitation  of  the  neighboui  hood 
made  the  day  of  his  execution  one  of  clamour 
and  complaint;  and  though  numbers  previous- 
ly went  out  of  the  way,  to  avoid  being  pre- 
sent, yet,  in  the  looks  of  those  who  remained 
to  witness  it,  we  could  trace  only  tenderness 
and  compassion.  These,  as  we  believe,  ac- 
cording to  our  observation,  were  wholly  in 
favour  of  the  delinquent,  very  little  or  none 
for  the  crime. 

"These  circumstances  lead  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  in  small 
(owns  not  accustomed  lo  it,  more  especially 
when  it  falls  upon  the  person  of  one  of  their 
town's  people,  putting  the  law  into  such  inev:- 
lableand  immediate  conflict  with  the  affections, 
must  necessarily  fail  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
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punishment.  We  ought  to  consider,  as  in  this 
instance,  how  impossible  it  is  to  stifle  the  na- 
tural impulse  of  the  feeling  in  their  relation- 
ship to  family,  neighbours,  and  friendship  ; 
and  we  should  ever  recollect  how  fatal  it  would 
be  lo  society  in  general,  if  we  could,  for  these 
sympathies  to  be  lost  and  forgotten,  which,  in 
their  root,  are  the  bases  of  human  societies, 
and  the  foundation  of  law.  On  the  olher  side, 
the  barbarity  and  atrocity  which  the  course  of 
this  criminal  exhibits,  is  a  feature  not  known 
in  the  moral  character  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  how  can  the  gallows  serve  for 
an  example  to  remove  the  scandal  and  prevent 
the  repetition  of  crimes  which  their  conduct 
and  their  hearts  already  abhor? 

"  These  are  reflections  spontaneously  sug- 
gested to  our  mind  by  the  facts  that  came  un- 
der our  own  observation.  They  seem  to  us 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  statistical 
data  of  penal  legislation,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  have  penned  these  lines,  rather  than  to 
sketch  the  notice  of  a  man  of  wickedness  and 
crime."  W — . 


Patent  Oscillating  Churn. — A  new  churn 
has  been  recently  invented  in  Boslon,  by  J. 
S.  Richardson,  which  is  called  Richardson's 
Oscillating  Churn,  combining  in  its  arrange- 
ment, the  principles  of  the  pendulum,  atmos- 
pheric, and  up-and-down  dash  all  in  one.  It 
is  so  constructed  that  the  churn  is  suspended 
so  as  to  be  made  to  swing  back  and  forth  by 
by  means  of  a  rod  attached  to  its  bottom — at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  an  arm  attached 
to  the  upright  rod  of  the  dash  and  to  frame 
work,  the  swinging  or  oscillation  gives  the 
dash  an  up  and  down  jnotion,  as  in  the  old- 
fashioned  churn.  The  rod  of  the  dash  is 
made  hollow  with  the  valve  in  the  side,  which, 
when  it  comes  up,  opens  and  admits  air,  and 
when  it  turns  to  go  down,  shuts,  and  thereby 
causes  the  air  to  rush  down  through  the 
cream. — New  Eng.  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

WOLVES. 

If  the  editor  of  "The  Friend"  thinks  the 
following  account  of  the  destruction  of  a  wolf 
worth  inserting  in  his  paper,  it  is  at  his  ser- 
vice. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  who  have  not  read  or  heard  of  Gen. 
Putnam's  celebrated  feat  of  destroying  a  wolf 
in  its  den.  It  was  certainly  a  bold  exploit; 
but  I  think  it  was  exceeded  in  daring  by  a 
citizen  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  I  will  give  an  account  of  it  as  it 
was  modestly  related  to  me  by  the  hero  of  ihe 
story  soon  after  it  occurred. 

An  old  wolf  had  infested  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  time.  At  length  David  Portlethwaite 
and  one  of  his  brothers  while  hunting  discov- 
ered the  place  of  her  retreat.  It  was  among 
a  large  ledge  of  rocks,  in  a  low  and  narrow 
cave  about  sixty  feet  long  ;  so  low  much  of 
way,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  lie  down  and 
draiv  the  body  along.  Having  provided  him- 
self with  a  long  and  straight  pole,  and  leaving 
his  brother  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
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David  entered,  taking  his  pole  and  trusty  rifle 
with  him.  He  pushed  the  pole  before  him  for; 
the  purpose  o[  feeling  the  wolf,  as  it  was  en- 
tirely dark  in  the  cave,  to  the  brick  part  of 
which  she  had  retreated.  He  could  hear  her 
growl  as  he  approached  her,  but  ould  not  see 
her  or  tell  her  exact  position,  until  he  could 
feel  her  with  the  end  of  his  pole.  When  he 
supposed  he  had  that  pressed  against  her  head 
or  breast,  he  levelled  his  rifle  by  holding  it 
with  both  hands  alongside  of  the  pole,  and 
fired.  He  immediately  retreated,  feet  fore- 
most, not  knowing  the  effect  of  his  shot,  and 
to  escape  from  the  smoke  which  filled  the 
cave.  He  is  a  large,  powerful,  and  resolute 
man,  but  the  space  was  too  narrow  to  allow 
him  to  encounter  her  lo  any  advantage,  if  he 
had  missed  or  not  seriously  wounded  her.  As 
soon  as  the  smoke  had  sufficiently  cleared,  he 
entered  the  cave  again  with  his  pole  and  rifle, 
and  finding  her  to  be  dead,  he  drew  her  out 
of  the  cave.  He  entered  it  the  third  time,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  four  young  wolves, 
one  of  which  the  writer  saw  shortly  after- 
wards, having  been  kept  as  a  pet ;  the  others 
were  killed.  D.  Portlethwaite  thought  there 
was  another  young  wolf  in  the  cave  ;  but  if  so, 
it  eluded  his  search  by  concealing  itself  in  a 
crevice  of  the  rock,  and  he  had  no  light. 

I  think  it  a  more  daring  feat  than  Putnam's, 
because  he  had  a  number  of  his  neighbours 
with  him  to  assist  and  protect  him  ;  a  rope 
was  attached  to  him  by  which  he  could  be 
drawn  out  of  the  cave,  which  was  done  as 
soon  as  he  fired,  and  in  so  hasty  and  rough  a 
manner  as  to  endanger  his  person.  Portle- 
thwaite could  not  be  assisted,  and  had  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  his  own  strong  arm  and 
dauntless  courage  ;  the  cave  being  too  narrow 
to  admit  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

Fourth  month,  1851. 


Plank  Roads. — From  a  little  work  just 
published,  we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  nineteen  Plank  Roads,  of  the 
aggregate  length  of  2106  miles,  which  cost 
$2,860,298,or  an  a  verage  of  $1833  per  mile. 
The  stock  in  these  roads  has  all  been  sub- 
scribed by  individuals,  and  all  pay  handsome 
dividends.  The  Troy  and  Lansingburgh  road 
pays  10  per  cent,  semi-annually  ,*  the  Utica 
and  Burlington  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  believed 
that  none  in  operation  pay  less  than  10  per 
cent,  annually.  The  value  of  lands  on  the 
line  of  these  improvements  has  also  materi- 
ally advanced — in  some  instances  from  $5  to 
$10  per  acre. 


Singular  Convincement. 

Many  instances  have  existed  of  individuals 
who  date  their  attention  being  first  turned  to 
the  plain  and  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as 
set  foith  in  the  New  Testament,  from  their 
having  read  Barclay's  Apology.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  remarkable  instance: 

A  medical  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  re- 
sided, some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties,  whilst  knowing  but  little,  perhaps 
nothing,  of  the  principles  of  Friends,  went  to- 
gether one  evening  to  see  a  company  of  come- 


dians  perform  in  the  town  where  they  resid 
It  so  happened,  that  on  the  night  in  questi 
the  play  to  be  acted  was  "  The  Quaker,' 
comedy,  in  which  the  language,  dress,  t 
peculiarities  of  Friends  are  broadly  caricatu 
by  the  hero  of  the  peace,  "  to  make  sport" 
the  audience  !  The  couple  alluded  to,  it 
said,  were  much  amused  with  their  evenir 
entertainment,  but  his  mind  was  forcibly 
rested  by  one  of  the  performers  coming 
ward,  after  the  play  had  concluded,  and 
nouncing,  if  any  of  the  audience  wished 
know  more  of  this  remarkable  people  and  tl 
principles,  they  might  read  Barclay's  Apolo 

The  gentleman,  who  had  never  seen, 
perhaps  heard  of  the  book  before,  felt  a  str< 
desire,  which  continued  for  some  time  af 
wards  to  increase,  to  become  acquainted  v 
the  contents  of  a  book  which  had  been  so  i 
gularly  recommended  to  his  notice.  The  re 
of  this  feeling  was,  that  he  at  length  (secrei 
obtained  a  copy  of  it,  and  sat  down  in 
study,  whenever  a  private  opportunity  oc< 
red,  to  give  it  an  attentive  perusal.  The 
ther  he  read,  the  more  he  felt  the  force 
beauty  of  Barclay's  exposition  of  The  T 
Christian  Divinity,  as  held  forth  and  prea 
ed  by  the  people  called  Quakers. 

His  wife,  who  had  discovered  her  husbai 
frequent  attention  to  a  particular  book,  • 
induced,  in  the  interval  of  his  absence,  to  1 
into  it,  and  she  likewise  became  struck  ^ 
the  importance  of  the  doctrines  therein 
forth.  After  a  lime  a  mutual  explanation  t 
place  between  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
they  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  to  e 
other  that  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Tr 
as  professed  by  the  people  called  Quak 
was  indeed  a  volume  of  Christian  divii 
which  they  could  not  gainsay. 

Having  had  their  attention  thus  singula 
turned  to  the  views  of  Friends,  they  contin 
to  search  and  seek  for  themselves,  and  fin< 
that  these  things  were  even  so  agreeabli 
Scripture  and  to  the  convictions  of  their  < 
minds,  they  became  entirely  convinced  ;  i 
although  at  some  sacrifice  of  rank  and  co 
quence  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  I 
openly  made  a  profession  of  the  Truth, 
were  united  in  membership  to  the  Soci 
and  lived  and  died  in  unity  with  Friend 
British  Friend. 


EXTRACTS. 

"  Good  humour  is,  I  think,  that  habit  o 
mind,  which  is  disposed  to  please,  anc 
pleased  with  the  surrounding  objects  ;  per 
not  so  essentially  necessary  as  a  good  leir 
its  influence  being  chiefly  in  the  trivial 
cerns  of  life ;  but  the  want  of  it,  will  emb 
the  most  pleasing  scenes,  cause  fear  to  be 
stituted  in  the  room  of  freedom  and  confide 
and  throw  a  gloom  over  every  enjoyment 
is  a  quality  as  beneficial  to  the  possessor  f 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  we  should  therefore 
deavour  to  cultivate  it,  for  the  sake  of  our 
happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  others;  and  ! 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  much  depends  i 
ourselves,  though  we  may  be  sometimes 
posed  to  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  influe 
by  things  foreign. 
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From  the  little  regard  lor  each  other's 
>inp$s  expressed  hy  the  general  conduct  ol 
kind,  one  would  be  almost  ready  to  query, 
ther  they  thought  it  a  spontaneous  produc- 
natural  to  the  soil  of  humanity,  and  flour- 
ig  on  every  branch.  But  if  we  hear  them 
k,  it  will  be  in  very  different  language; 
ition  and  disappointment,  they  will  say,  is 
ot  of  mortals,  and  e.ieh  individual  will  be 

0  forget  how  many  unnecessary  grains  he 
to  the  weight  of  human  misery.  Tint 

•volence  and  goodness  of  heart,  which  de- 
s  in  making  others  happy,  will  return, 
^bt  with  additional  happiness  to  the  breast 
le  possessor;  and  if  we  consider  good  hu- 
r  as  a  fruit  almost  necessarily  produced 
;ood  dispositions,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
vale  it  as  much  as  we  can,  and  see  the 
•riety  of  guarding  against  that  sourness  or 
shness,  which  would  inevitably  counteract 
most  serious  purposes  and  best  wishes  of 
souls." 

Oh,  saith  my  soul,  that  we  may  more  and 
e  watch  over  our  own  spirits,  and  keep  them 
injection.  Words  are  of  little  avail  ;  we  may 
I  we  prefer  others  before  ourselves,  and 
:  upon  ourselves  as  the  least  of  the  flock  ; 
if  we  are  truly  humble,  we  should  be  con- 
that  others  should  think  so  too,  and  not 

1  to  receive  honour  from  men  ;  praying 
He  who  sees  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 

rt,  would  preserve  us  from  spiritual,  as 
:  as  all  other  pride  ;  and  that,  even  when 
can  look  back  with  a  self-approving  con- 
usness  that  we  have  performed  our  duty 
i  to  God  and  man,  by  pursuing  those  things 
ch  we  have  believed  acceptable  in  the  sight 
ur  great  Creator,  we  may  not  be  lifted  up 
ur  minds,  nor  think  more  highly  of  our- 
es  than  we  ought  to  think  ;  remembering 
what  we  are,  we  are  by  the  grace  of 
1." 


As  the  summer  sun  ripens  for  the  har- 
,  so  let  the  celestial  for  glory  ;  and  as  my 
)urs  in  nature  are  advancing  to  maturity, 
et  those  in  grace  keep  pace,  for  the  Judge 
t  the  door." — Dr.  Rutty. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

Letters  of  John  Thorp. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 

)ear  Friends, — On  reading  John  Thorp's 
ters  lately,  I  noticed  two  paragraphs  in 
ticular,  which  appear  to  me  so  truthful  and 
ruclive,  that  I  have  thought  it  likely  they 
jld,  if  offered  to  your  notice,  obtain  a  place 
The  British  Friend.  With  that  view  I 
iscribe  them  as  under,  and  remain,  with 
e,  your  friend,  T.  C. 

'  All  endeavours  to  make  the  terms  or  con- 
ons  of  church  membership  amongst  us  more 
ensive,  broad,  and  easy,  so  as  to  admit  a 
:ater  latitude  and  variety  of  sentiment  and 
lduct,  will  always  be  in  vain.  Those  who 
nd  upon  the  sure  Foundation,  and  whose 
ncipal  care  it  is  to  act  in  the  church  under 
)  direction  of  the  Holy  Head ;  will  always 


have  to  bear  their  testimony  against,  and  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  Church  clean  from, 
those  stains,  defilements,  and  impurities,  which 
spring  from  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;'  all  of  which,  in 
their  endless  diversity  and  operation,  prevent 
us  from  entering  in  '  at  the  strait  gale,'  and 
persevering  in  that  'narrow  way  which  lead- 
elh  unto  life.'  " 

"  I  have  often  thought,  and  it  hath  been 
confirmed  in  my  mind,  that  if  we  were  but 
more  attentive,  and  disposed  to  obey  the  secret 
intimations  of  the  1  wonderful  Counsellor,'  who 
speaks  from  heaven  in  our  hearts,  we  should 
happily  make  it  less  necessary  for  the  Lord  to 
speak  to  us  so  frequently  in  the  language  of 
affliction.  O!  if  this  were  but  enough  our 
ease,  (and  [  am  sine  it  is  above  all  things  to 
be  desired),  we  should  thereby  avoid  every 
snare,  and  be  enabled  hiippily,  in  the  line  of 
duty,  to  go  forward  in  the  lot  of  our  appoint- 
ment ;  and  then,  though  our  dwellings  might 
be  with  the  lowly,  and  we  should  have  to 
labour  for  daily  bread,  yet,  divested  of  anxious 
care,  we  should  rest  secure  in  His  providence, 
who  numbereth  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  clothes 
the  lilies*  with  transcendent  beauty,  and  hears 
the  young  lions  when  they  cry.  If  thus  we 
were  concerned  to  worship  the  Lord  our  God, 
to  bless  him  in  the  lot  he  hath  appointed  us, 
he  would  bless  our  bread  and  our  water;  and 
if  consistent  with  his  will,  and  the  designs  of 
his  wisdom,  he  can  increase  our  corn  and  oil, 
and  multiply  our  gold  and  silver.  Indeed, 
cross  occurrences,  adverse  providences,  or 
afflictions,  however  administered,  have  not 
always  their  desired  or  intended  effects ;  so  the 
Lord  complained  formerly — '  I  have  smitten 
you  with  blasting  and  mildew,'  t  yet  have  ye 
not  returned  unto  me.'  There  is  an  aptness 
in  the  human  mind  (which  sees  not  beyond 
things  that  are  natural)  to  rest  in  second 
causes  ;  and,  blind  to  the  discriminating  provi- 
dence of  the  Most  High,  to  fix  the  blame  on 
secondary  agents  ;  but  surely  '  affliction  com- 
eth  not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble 
spring  out  of  the  ground.'  " 


The  Good  Choice. — Let  Diotrephes  say,  it 
is  good  for  me  to  have  the  pre-eminence  ;  let 
Judas  say,  it  is  good  for  me  to  bear  the  bag  ; 
let  Demas  say,  it  is  good  for  me  to  embrace 
the  present  world; — but  do  thou,  O  my  soul, 
say,  with  David,  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw 
near  to  God. — Arrowsmith. 

JOHN  CO  MAN. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Lisburn,  (Ireland,)  concerning  our  dear 
Friend,  John  Conran,  late  of  Moyallen, 
deceased. 

Although  this  our  beloved  Friend  resided  for 
some  years  previously  to  his  decease  within 
the  compass  of  another  meeting,  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  to  bear  a  testimony  respecting 
him,  having  been  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  a  member  of  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
many  of  us  having  partaken  of  the  benefits  of 
his  religious  labours. 


By  a  manuscript  of  his  own,  it  appears,  that 
he  was  botn  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1739,  of  parents  professing  with  the  Church 
of  England  ;  being  in  easy  circumstances,  they 
gave  him  a  pretty  liberal  education,  having 
placed  him  at  school  at  Ballitore,  where  he 
remained  until  fit  for  business,  and  was  then 
apprenticed  to  a  person  in  the  linen  trade  at. 
Lisburn.    In  this  situation  he  had  more  liberty 
than  hitherto,  and  being  a  good  deal  exposed 
to  unsuitable  company,  was  led  into  many  of 
the  dissipations  incident  to  youth  ;  for  which, 
however,  it  appears,  he  was  soon  brought  un- 
der condemnation,  and  was  thereby  induced 
frequently  to  look  inward,  under  a  belief,  thiit 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest 
within  ;  to  use  his  own  expressions,  "  his  se- 
cret breathings  began  to  be  after  God,"  he 
became  more  diiigent  in  his  attendance  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  profession  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.    The  continued 
observation  of  some  of  these  not  producing  the 
good  effects  he  had  anticipated,  he  was  led, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  look  for 
something  more  substantial,  and  secretly  cried 
for  deliverance.    Sin  became  a  heavy  bur- 
then ;  he  gradually  forsook  the  pleasurable 
amusements  in  which  he  had  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  indulging,  sat  much  alone,  and  in  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  were  often  made 
a  means  of  comfort  to  his  tribulated  mind  ;  his 
desire  after  stillness  and  retirement  increasing, 
he  was  led  into  a  dependence  on  Divine  in- 
struction.   The  work  of  religion  having  thus 
commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  his  heart 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Word  of 
Life,  he  was  reached  about  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
under  the  ministry  of  Robert  Willis,  a  Friend 
from  America,  in  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Friends  at  Lurgan,  into  which  he  had  gained 
admittance,  although  not  a  member. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  several  individuals  of  our  Society, 
he  had  preconceived  a  disrelish  to  our  princi- 
ples, but  his  views  were  now  completely 
changed,  and  under  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  proceeding,  he  soon  afterwards 
fully  embraced  the  doctrines  and  views  of 
Friends,  not,  however,  without  passing  through 
many  deep  conflicts  of  spirit  on  this  account, 
and  in  the  retrospect  of  his  former  course  of 
life  which  was  often  brought  before  the  view 
of  his  mind,  attended  with  a  conviction  of 
Divine  judgment  for  transgression  ;  thus  hav- 
ing experienced  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for 
sin,  he  afterwards  became  willing  to  persuade 
men. 

In  the  year  1780,  our  dear  Friend  first  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry  in  a  meeting  at  Lurgan, 
and  continuing  faithful  to  the  pointings  of  duty, 
he  became  an  acceptable  and  able  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  nature  of  the  engagement,  he 
was  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  to 
move  under  the  influence  of  the  holy  anoint- 
ing, and  thus  abiding  in  watchfulness  and  hu- 
mility, and  in  reverent  waiting  and  dependence 
on  the  Lord  alone,  his  communications  were 
frequently  attended  with  a  sense  of  the  bap- 
tizing power  of  our  Holy  Head  and  High 
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Priest;  and  although  often  but  short,  were 
weighty  and  powerful.  Skilful  in  dividing  the 
word  aright,  he  ministered  caution,  counsel, 
and  reproof  to  the  disobedient  and  unfaithful, 
as  well  as  comfort,  consolation,  and  confirma- 
tion to  the  tried  and  drooping  mind,  and  to 
such  as  were  seeking  the  way  to  the  kingdom. 
Oft'  n  deeply  experiencing  a  state  of  inward 
poverty  and  want,  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  minister  to  this  condition  in  others. 

In  the  exeicise  of  the  discipline  of  our  So- 
ciety, our  dear  Friend  was  conspicuously  use- 
ful. Zealously  concerned  for  the  support  of 
our  religious  testimonies  in  their  ancient  sim- 
plicity  and  purity,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
our  members  in  soundness  of  principle  and 
consistency  of  practice,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  Divine  Grace,  to  stand  with  Chris- 
tian firmness  against  that  spirit  of  infidelity 
which,  at  one  period,  was  so  prevalent,  and 
caused  the  defection  of  many  in  these  paits 
from  the  standard  ol  Truth.  This  was  a  time 
of  great  conflict  to  his  mind,  but  he  was  fa 
voured  to  be  preserved  in  steady  adherence  to 
the  cause'he  had  espoused,  and  emboldened  to 
testify  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  that 
it  is  "  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saveth  us,  by  the  washing  ol' .regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Through  all, 
he  evinced  that  his  chief  desire  was  to  be 
found  faithful,  in  the  commission  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  a  good  steward  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God. 

In  the  diligent  attendance  of  our  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  our  beloved  Friend 
was  a  bright  example,  and  frequently  much 
exercised  on  account  of  those  amongst  us, 
who  were  deficient  in  this  respect.  He  labour- 
ed fervently  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all 
the  necessity  of  not  conlorming  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  illustrating  by  example  the  doctrine 
which  he  preached,  by  sacrificing  everything 
of  a  secular  nature  that  might  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  performing  those  religious  du- 
ties which  he  believed  incumbent  on  htm. 

In  the  year  1805,  our  dear  Friend  was  de- 
prived by  death  of  an  amiable  wile;  a  woman 
of  a  truly  pious  disposition,  and  tenderly  be- 
loved by  her  husband.  This,  with  some  other 
domestic  afflictions  of  a  peculiarly  trying 
nature  which  were  subsequently  his  portion, 
he  was  enabled  to  bear 
nation  and  fortitude 

Of  late  years  he  did  not  travel  much  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  out  of  the  compass  of  his 
own  Quarterly  Meeting;  he  had,  with  very 
little  exception  been  constant  in  his  attendance 
of  the  Half  Year's  meeting,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  up  to  the 
year  in  which  his  decease  occurred,  and  seve- 
ral limes  alteiided  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don. It  appears  also  that  he  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  most  parts 
of  this  nation;  nearly  the  last  engagement  of 
an  extensive  nature  in  this  way,  was  in  the 
year  1810,  when  he  visited  the  families  ol 
Friends  in  Waterford  and  Clonmel,  and  hav- 
ing been  afterwards  joined  by  Henry  Hull,  a 
Friend  from  America,  then  on  a  teltgious  visit 
to  Friends  in  Ireland,  they  were  unitedly  en- 
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gaged  in  a  similar  service  in  some  other 
places.  In  the  autumn  of  1819,  being  then 
nearly  80  years  of  age,  he  united  with  John 
Kiikham,  a  Friend  from  England,  in  paying  a 
religious  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  of 
Dublin,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends, 
and  the  peace  of  his  own  mind. 

In  giving  forth  this  testimony  to  the  life, 
labours,  and  services  of  our  departed  Friend, 
we  desire  not.  to  exalt  the  creature,  but  to 
magnify  and  extol  that  Divine  Power,  by 
whose  grace  he  has  olten  been  heard  to  de- 
clare, "that  he  was  what  he  was,"  and  that 
"  to  him  belonged  nothing  but  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  face."  He  was  a  man  of  weighty 
spirit,  and  deep  in  religious  experience  ;  being 
possessed  of  a  good  understanding  and  a  sound 
and  deliberate  judgment,  his  advice  was  often 
sought  for  by  his  friends  in  matters  of  import- 
ance. Thus  it  may  be  indeed  said,  he  was 
truly  useful  and  honourable  in  his  day,  and 
many  of  us  have  had  cause  to  rejoice  that  he 
was  raised  up  amongst  us.  Great  was  his 
travail  of  spirit  lor  the  welfare  of  Zion,  and 
the  enlargement  of  her  borders, — many  were 
the  conflicts  he  endured  on  account  of  the 
desolations  in  our  Snciety,  vet  he  was  often 
permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  although 
he  might  not  live  to  witness  it,  a  day  was  ap 
proaclnng  in  which  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
righteousness  would  more  generally  prevail 
and  in  which  many  would  flock  to  its  standard, 
as  doves  to  the  windows. 

During  his  long  and  useful  life  he  had  been 
favoured  to  enjoy  almost  an  uninterrupted 
state  of  good  health,  which  with  the  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties  remained  with  him 
nearly  to  the  end,  although  it  was  evident 
that  his  natural  strength  was  gradually  on  the 
decline.  His  removal  was  rather  unexpected, 
and  quite  sudden  ;  nevertheless  we  have  good 
ground  to  believe,  that,  as  he  had  not  deferred 
a  preparation  for  eternity  to  that  solemn  hour, 
he  was  ready  for  the  awful  summons;  and 
although  we  feel  our  loss  to  be  great,  we  have 
no  cause  to  mourn  on  his  account,  but  rather 
to  rejoice  that  in  the  abundant  mercy  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  through  the  mediation  of  His 
beloved  Son,  our  holy  Redeemer,  this  our  dear 
Friend  is  now,  we  trust,  enjoying  in  the  full 
fruition  of  immortal  bliss,  the  reward  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  his  God,  and  that  as 
he  continued  to  the  last  in  firm  but  humble 
reliance  on  that  Divine  Mercy  which  had  ac- 
companied him  through  life,  the  same  merciful 
Power  we  reverently  believe,  was  his  support 
in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  and  became  his  con- 
ductor through  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
into  that  city  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and 
whose  gates  are  praise. 

He  departed  this  life  at  Moyallen,  on  the 
16ih  day  of  the  Sixth  month,  1827,  in  the 
68ih  year  of  his  age,  and  about  the  48th  of  his 
ministry.  His  le  mains  were  interred  in 
Friends'  bury  ing-ground  at  Lisburn,  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month,  having  been  accom- 
panied to  the  grave  by  a  large  number  of 
Friends  and  others,  upon  which  occasion  a 
meeting  was  held,  wherein  the  solemnizing 
influence  of  the  power  of  Truth  was  fell  to 
predominate. 

Given  forth  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Lis- 


burn', held  there  the  15th  day  of  the  Elever 
month,  1827,  and  signed  therein  by  a  numl] 
of  men  and  women  Friends. 

Read  and  approved  in  the  Quarterly  Mel 
ing  for  the  Province  of  Ulster,  held  at  Lurgcj 
t he  3rd  of  Twelfth  month,  1827,  and  sigii| 
in  and  on  behalf  thereof  by 

Thomas  Christy  Wakefield, 
Clerk  to  the  Men's  Meetii 

Read  and  approved  in  our  Women's  Qu 
terly  Meeting  for  the  Province  of  Ulster,  h* 
at  Lurgan  same  time,  and  in  and  on  beh 

thereof-,  signed  by 

Margaret  Harvey, 
Clerk  to  the  Women's  Meetii 


MERCY  JOHNSON. 

A  few  words  of  tender  counsel  and  advice 
Friends,  given  forth  by  Mercy  Johns( 
upon  her  dying  bed,  two  days  before  t 
died,  which  she  desired  might  be  comn 
nicaled  to  Friends.  1704. 

Dear  Friends,  both  old  and  young,  where' 
these  may  come,  my  love  salutes  you  dear 
desiring  the  welfare  of  your  bodies  and  soi 
t  have  in  my  measure  laboured  anion 
Friends  in  many  places  whilst  with  them, 
the  prosperity  of  Truth,  and  good  of  soi 
and  now  shall  be  taken  away.  I  find  a  gr 
concern  upon  me  to  leave  as  advice  and  I 
der  caution  to  all,  that  you  keep  near  to  Trt 
and  love  it,  seeking  the  honour  of  it  above 
things.  Dear  Friends,  love  one  another,  r 
as  you  have  an  eye  to  Truth,  and  seek 
honour  of  it  before  your  own,  then  will  y< 
love  flow  one  to  another,  and  whispering,  w 
backbiting  and  talebearing,  will  be  reimv 
from  among  jou,  for  I  have  seen  the  ill  efi> 
of  such  things  many  times.  And,  d 
Friends,  in  your  meetings  for  business  u| 
Truth's  account,  having  your  eye  unto 
Lord,  wait  to  have  your  minds  staid  upon  h 
respecting  one  another  above  yourselves 
Truth's  sake,  and  you  waiting  thus  upon 
Loid  to  work  in  you  and  for  you,  and  to  oj 
your  mouths  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  t 
son  not,  but  give  up  freely  to  act  and  sp 
for  Truth,  whether  you  be  young  or  old  ; 
in  hiffh-mmdedness,  but  in  true  fear  before 
Lord  ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  the  humble  i 
those  that  abase  themselves,  the  Lord  will 
alt  ;  but  the  high-minded  and  those  of 
exalted  spirit,  the  Lord  will  abase  and  hum 
them,  and  make  them  know  he  is  God,  i 
will  be  bowed  to  by  every  high  spirit. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  let  the  Truth  h 
the  reign  in  you,  to  govern  your  words,  thoi 
never  so  few,  that  they  may  be  rightly  seas 
ed  with  grace,  that  so  you  may  edify  one 
oiher;  and  suffer  no  unruly  spirit  lo  appea 
your  nieeiings,  neither  in  old  nor  young; 
stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  and  he  will  j 
you  a  word  in  due  season  to  stop  the  mot 
of  all  gainsayers  of  the  blessed  Truth,  and 
work  you  are  called  to  do  in  your  day  ;  tl 
the  Lord  will  bless,  and  more  and  more  pr 
per  his  work  in  you  to  your  comfort,  and 
eternal  praise,  lo  whom  all  is  due.    I  can  I 
you,  it  will  be  well  with  you,  to  be  faithful 
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e  Lord,  when  you  come  lo  a  dying  bed,  as 
>w  1  am.  I  feel  peace  and  true  consolation 
ith  the  Lord,  and  my  love  herein  dearly 
hues  you,  and  bids  you  all  farewell,  who 
n  your  dear  and  tender  sister, 

Mercy  Johnson. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

xtracts  from  the  Superintendent's  Report. 

o  ihe  Managers  of  the  Asylum  : 
The  period  has  arrived,  in  which  it  becomes 
e  duty  of  the  Superintendent  under  the  rules 
1'ie  Institution,  to  present  to  the  Board  of 
Mongers,  his  annual  report.  The  following 
atement  of  the  condition  of  the  Asylum  dur- 
g  the  past  year  has  accordingly  been  pre- 
ired. 

There  were  remaining  in  the  Asylum  Third 
onlh  1st,  1850,  foriy-eight  patients,  and 
•  enty  have  been  admitted  since,  making 
Sly-eight  who  have  received  the  benefits  of 
e  Institution  during  ihe  year. 

umber  of  patients,  Third  month 

1st,  1850,         -           -           -  48 

Received  since,          -           -  20 — 68 

Discharged  or  died,    -           -  25 

Remaining,    ...  43 — 68 

f.the  twenty-five  patients  discharged,  there 
were 

Restored,       -  -  -  12 

Much  improved,  -  1 

Improved,      -  -  -3 

Stationary,    -  -  7 

Died,            -  -  -  2—25 

the  forty-three  patients  remaining,  there 
are 

Restored,       -  -  3 

Much  improved,  -  1 
Improved,      -  -  -  5 

Stationary,     -  -  -    34 — 43 

Of  the  twelve  patients  discharged  restored, 
»*en  were  under  care  not  exceeding  three 
Dnths  ;  one  from  three  to  six  months  ;  two 
mi  six  to  twelve  months  ;  and  two  for  more 
in  twelve  months.  Of  those  discharged  not 
aored,  two  were  under  treatment  not  exceed- 
;  three  months ;  two  from  three  to  six 
>nths  ;  four  Irorn  six  months  to  a  year  ;  and 
e  for  more  than  one  year.  Among  those 
io  left  the  Institution  not  restored,  we  have 
report  two  cases  in  which  there  was  reason 
believe,  the  patients  would  have  recovered, 
J  not  the  treatment  been  interrupted  by  their 
noval. 

Considering  insanity  as  a  physical  disease, 
mean  by  the  term  "  restored,"  that  the  dis- 
ler  in  which  the  deranged  manifestations  of 
jllect  originated,  whether  of  the  brain  di- 
ily,  or  by  sympathy  with  some  other  Organ, 
i  been  removed,  and  the  mind  has  conse- 
•ntly  returned  to  the  condition  natural  io  it 
i  healthy  state  of  ihe  system.  When,  hovv- 
r,  patients  have  been  noted  for  any  striking 
uliariltes  of  manners  or  conduct,  previous 
he  attack  of  insanity,  and  the  mind  has 
n  restored  to  its  original  condition, — or 
ng  subject  to  a  paroxysmal  form  of  the  dis- 
e,  they  have  become  calm  and  rational,  so 


as  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  families  or 
friends,  they  are  considered  as  "  restored  to 
usual  health,"  and  are  so  reported  in  the  tabu- 
lar statement.  "Much  improved,"  signifies 
that  they  are  so  far  restored  to  the  use  of  rea- 
son, as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  Institution  with- 
out risk,  but  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their 
entire  recovery.  By  "  improved"  we  mean, 
that  there  has  been  considerable  change  for 
the  better  in  the  habits  and  general  condition, 
while  the  disorder  of  the  intellect  still  remains 
apparent. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  cases  discharged 
"  restored,"  leave  the  Institution  at  or  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months'  residence;  yet 
I  am  convinced,  that  in  many  if  not  in  most  of 
these  cases,  this  is  too  short  a  time  for  the 
patient  to  receive  all  the  benefits  that  the  In- 
stitution is  capable  of  conferring. 

It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect,  that  so 
sensitive  an  organ  as  the  brain,  especially 
after  having  suffered  from  disease,  should  be 
able  on  the  first  resumption  of  healihy  action, 
to  bear  with  impunity  the  excitement  to  which 
it  must  necessarily  be  subjected,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  patient  lo  his  accustomed  scenes 
and  occupations  ;  when  in  convalescence  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  or  stomach,  the  import- 
ance is  admitted  of  carefully  protecting  them 
from  causes  of  disturbance,  until  time  is  allow- 
ed for  the  cure  to  be  fully  established.  Yet  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  convince  the 
friends  of  patients,  when  they  find  they  have 
become  calm  and  rational,  and  their  delusions 
have  vanished,  and  they  manifest  a  natural 
interest  in  their  families  and  affairs,  that  there 
can  be  any  risk  in  leaving  the  Institution. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  advice 
of  the  physicians  is  disregarded,  and  ihe  pa- 
tient removed,  a  relapse  not  unfrequently  en- 
sues ;  and  in  some  cases,  though  this  does  not 
take  place,  the  brain  remains  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tability, which  renders  the  individual  liable  to 
renewed  attacks, — it  may  be  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  re-admissions  in  most  of  our  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane  may  be,  in  part,  account- 
ed for.  In  general,  the  time  required  for  the 
cure  of  any  case  of  insanity,  will  depend  on 
the  promptness  or  delay  with  which  the  patient 
is  submitted  lo  proper  treatment ;  the  earlier 
the  treatment  is  commenced,  the  more  speedy 
will  be  the  recovery, — and  the  reverse.  We 
occasionally,  however,  meet  with  cases  of  long 
duration,  in  which  ihe  condition  of  the  patient 
has  been  much  neglected,  or  where  the  disease 
may  have  been  kept  up  by  improper  treatment, 
which  recover  rapidly  when  placed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  An  instance  of  this 
kind,  was  that  of  a  young  man  from  one  of 
the  interior  counties  of  this  Slate,  who  was 
discharged  during  the  last  year.  He  had  been 
insane  for  two  years  previous  to  his  admis- 
sion, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack 
had  attempted  to  lake  his  own  life  by  leaping 
into  a  well,  and  afterwards  had  been  kept 
bound  with  chains.  Under  our  care  he  reco- 
vered in  the  course  of  a  few  months  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  nearly  a  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  his  return  home,  he  has  continu- 
ed entirely  well,  and  been  usefully  employed 
in  the  management  of  a  farm. 


Our  inmates  have  enjoyed  a  general  exemp- 
tion from  epidemic  and  other  diseases  of  a 
serious  nature;  especially  from  those  chronic 
affections  to  which  the  old  residents  of  Asy- 
lums are  usually  liable.  By  reference  to  the 
table  exhibiting  the  ages  of  patients  it  will  be 
seen,  that  there  are  amongst  them  a  consider- 
able proporlion  of  elderly  and  aged  persons, 
many  of  whom  have  resided  here  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  general  immunity  from  disease 
enjoyed  by  this  class,  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  healthiness  of  the  establish- 
ment. Of  the  two  deaths  reported,  one  was 
that  of  a  man  aged  58  years,  who  had  resided 
less  than  eighteen  months  in  the  Asylum,  and 
during  this  time  had  presented  symptoms  of 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  kidneys.  He 
died  of  apoplexy.  The  other  case,  was  that 
of  a  woman  67  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
about  six  months  under  our  care,  and  recov- 
ered the  use  of  her  reason.  While  awaitinar 
the  request  of  her  friends  for  her  discharge, 
she  was  seized  with  the  attack  of  bronchitis 
which  terminated  her  life. 

Curability  of  Insanity. — The  experience 
derived  from  all  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
shows  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
cures  are  effected,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disorder  affecting  the  manifestations  of  mind  ; 
and  the  opinion  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 
entertained,  that  every  case  which  was  cer- 
tainly of  less  than  one  year's  duration,  might 
be  restored  by  proper  treatment.  There  are 
cases,  however,  of  which  the  incurable  charac- 
ter may  be  said  to  be  fixed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  Such  are  those  which 
have  their  origin  from  structural  disease  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  those  which  are  complicated  with 
general  paralysis.  Other  cases  occasionally 
occur,  produced  by  insolation  ;  by  blows  upon 
the  head  ;  or  by  violent  moral  emotions  ;  such 
as  fear,  or  intense  grief,  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  category.  This  class  of  cases 
will  always  prevent  the  maximum  of  100  per 
cent,  of  cures  being  reached  in  any  collection 
of  recent  cases,  which  may  be  presented  for 
treatment.  This  rate,  however,  may  be  very 
nearly  approximated,  in  institutions  where  the 
power  ol  selecting  cases,  leaves  the  physician 
at  liberty  lo  receive  those  in  preference,  which 
promise  the  most  favourable  results,  and  where 
he  is  free  to  pursue  his  treatment,  until  he  is 
satisfied  of  its  ultimate  effects.  In  this  Insti- 
tution, with  the  reception  of  all  classes,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  premature  removals,  the 
per  centage  of  cures  of  recent  cases,  since 
1842,  is  72.25,  there  having  been  received 
since  that  time,  191  cases  of  that  description, 
of  which  138  have  been  restored.  If  to  this 
we  add  10  per  cent.,  as  the  probable  loss  sus- 
tained by  premature  removals,  we  will  have 
82.25  per  cent.,  which  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  representing  the  proportion  in  which 
recent  cases  of  insanity  are  curable.  During 
the  same  period,  121  chronic  cases  have  been 
admitted,  24  only  of  which,  or  19.83  per  cent., 
have  been  restored;  the  proportion  of  cures  on 
the  whole  number  received  within  that  period, 
being  51.92.  The  per  centage  of  cures  of 
chronic  cases  here  reported,  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  representing  truly  the 
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probabilities  of  cure,  in  cases  in  which  hope 
has  not  been  altogether  abandoned.  It  must 
be  re  mem  be  red,  that  all  the  hopeless  cases  of 
every  description  of  more  than  one  year's  du- 
ration, which  enter  the  Institution,  are  includ- 
ed in  this  estimate,  and  that  they  will  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  proportion  of  cures  much 
below  what  it  would  be,  were  no  cases  taken 
account  of,  but  those  in  which  there  remained 
some  probability  of  a  recovery. 

Moral  treatment. — The  benevolent  system 
of  treatment,  which  marks  the  modern  era  in 
the  history  of  insanity,  has  been  so  frequently 
described  or  adverted  to  in  the  previous  reports 
of  the  Asylum,  that  it  would  seem  scarcely 
necessary  at  the  present  time,  to  enter  into  any 
details  respecting  it ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  all  the 
insane  in  our  country  are  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  this  system,  it  seems  proper  that  no 
suitable  means,  however  limited,  should  be 
neglected  of  spreading  correct  information 
upon  the  subject.  One  of  the  great  aims  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  management  of  the  insane 
in  public  institutions,  is  to  convince  them,  that 
those  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted,  are 
solicitous  to  do  everything  in  their  power  which 
may  contribute  to  their  relief;  and  that  they 
are  placed  under  the  circumstances  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  comfort,  and  restore 
them  to  health  of  body  and  mind.  These  en- 
deavour, when  properly  persevered  in,  gene- 
rally prove  successful,  and  as  reason  returns, 
feelings  of  grateful  attachment  arise  towards 
those  who  have  been  iustrumental  in  their  re- 
covery. When  the  use  of  their  reason  cannot 
be  sufficiently  restored  for  them  to  enter  again 
upon  their  former  pursuits,  or  to  encounter  the 
excitements  of  every-day  life,  they  will  thus 
frequently  be  brought  to  regard  the  institutions 
in  which  they  reside,  as  real  Asylums,  in  which 
they  meet  with  the  protection  and  sympathy 
they  require,  and  which  they  might  seek  for 
elsewhere  without  avail.  It  is  by  this  means, 
that  good  order  and  contentment  generally 
prevail  among  our  inmates,  and  the  enjoyments 
and  blessings  of  life  are  shared  by  this  afflicted 
class  of  our  fellow  beings,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  supposed  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  wiih  the  management 
of  such  Institutions.  Of  the  incurable  insane, 
the  greater  part  may  be  said  to  have  but  few 
desires  beyond  the  gratification  of  their  daily 
wants ;  when  these  are  supplied,  they  are  con- 
tented, and  comparatively  happy.  Most  of 
them  are  pleased  and  grateful  for  any  friendly 
notice  or  attention,  while  the  number  which  is 
inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  kindness  is  in- 
deed small.  Among  the  curable  class,  we 
occasionally  find  some  who,  for  a  time,  are 
unable  to  comprehend  the  reason  of  their  con- 
finement ;  but  the  greater  number,  if  brought 
to  the  Institution  after  having  the  object  in 
view  fully  explained  to  them,  acquiesce  in  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  are  satisfied  during 
the  period  of  separation  from  their  families  and 
friends,  and  pass  the  time  in  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion of  their  recovery. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Who  has  borne  prosperity  unhurt?  Not  I. 
—Dr.  Rutty. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

PATIENCE. 

Patience  is  the  calm  and  unruffled  temper 
with  which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life. 
It  is  apt  to  be  ranked  by  many  among  the 
more  humble  and  obscure  virtues,  belon«in^ 
chiefly  to  those  who  groan  on  a  sick  bed,  or 
who  languish  in  a  prison  ;  but  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  no  virtue  is  more  important 
both  to  duty  and  to  happiness.  It  is  not  eon- 
fined  to  a  situation  of  continued  adversity  :  it 
principally,  indeed,  regards  the  disagreeable 
circumstances  which  are  apt  to  occur:  but 
prosperity  cannot  be  enjoyed,  any  more  than 
adversity  supported,  without  it.  It  must  enter 
into  the  temper,  and  form  the  habit  of  the 
soul,  if  we  would  pass  through  the  world  with 
tranquillity  and  honour. 

Christian  patience  is  essentially  different 
from  insensibility,  whether  natural,  artificial, 
or  acquired.  This  sometimes  passes  for  pa- 
tience, though  it  be  in  reality  quite  another 
thing:  for  patience  signifies  suffering.  Now 
if  you  inflict  ever  so  much  pain  on  the  body  of 
another,  if  he  is  not  sensible  of  it,  it  is  no  pain 
to  him  ;  he  suffers  nothing,  consequently  calm- 
ness under  it  is  no  patience.  This  insensibi- 
lity is  sometimes  natural.  Some  in  the  native 
temperament  of  their  mind  and  body,  are  much 
less  susceptible  of  pain  than  others  are. 

And  there  is  an  acquired  insensibility,  or 
that  which  is  attained  by  the  force  of  princi- 
ples strongly  inculcated,  or  by  long  custom. 
Such  was  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  who  obsti- 
nately maintained  that  pain  was  no  evil,  and 
therefore  bore  it  with  amazing  firmness  ;  which 
however,  was  very  different  from  the  virtue  of 
Christian  -patience  ;  the  one  springing  from 
pride,  the  other  from  humility.  Christian  pa- 
tience, then,  is  something  different  from  all 
these.  It  is  not  a  careless  indolence,  a  stupid 
insensibility,  mechanical  bravery,  constitu- 
tional fortitude,  a  daring  stoutness  of  spirit, 
resulting  from  fatalism,  philosophy,  or  pride: 
it  is  derived  from  a  Divine  agency,  and  nour- 
ished by  heavenly  Truth. 

It  must  be  displayed  under  provocations. 
Our  opinions,  reputations,  connexions,  offices, 
business,  render  us  widely  vulnerable.  The 
characters  of  men  are  various:  their  pursuits 
and  their  interests  perpetually  clash  ;  some  try 
us  by  their  ignorance;  some  by  their  folly; 
some  by  their  perverseness  ;  some  by  their 
malice.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
triumph  of  patience.  We  are  very  susceptive 
of  irritation.  "  Anger  is  eloquent ;  revenge  is 
sweet ;"  but  to  stand  calm  and  collected  ;  to 
suspend  the  blow  which  passion  was  urgent  to 
strike;  to  exercise  the  reasons  of  clemency  as 
far  as  they  will  go;  to  distinguish  between 
surprise  and  deliberation,  infirmity  and  crime, 
is  what  a  Christian  should  labour  after ;  his 
peace  requires  it.  People  love  to  sting  the 
passionate,  and  thus,  they  who  are  easily  pro- 
voked, commit  their  repose  to  the  keeping  of 
their  enemies.  '  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his 
own  spirit,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down 
and  without  walls;'  into  which  enter,  over  the 
ruins,  serpents,  vagrants,  thieves,  enemies ; 
while  the  man  who  in  patience  possesses  his 
soul,  has  the  command  of  himself,  places  a 


defence  all  around  him,  and  forbids  the  i 
trance  of  such  unwelcome  company  to  offe 
or  discompose.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger 
of  great  understanding,  but  he  that  is  hasty 
spirit,  exalleth  folly."  The  exercise  of  ] 
tience  affords  the  mind  lime  to  cool,  and  1 
nishes  numberless  circumstances  tending 
soften  severity.  A  man's  dignity  is  enhan( 
by  it.  "  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass 
a  transgression."  The  man  provoked  to 
venge  is  conquered,  and  loses  the  glory  of 
struggle,  while  he  who  forbears  comes  off  v 
tor,  crowned  with  no  common  laurels, 
flood  assails  a  rock,  and  rolls  off  unable 
make  an  impression,  while  straws  and  bout 
are  borne  off'  in  triumph,  carried  down  I 
stream,  driven  and  tossed. 

Affliction  comes  to  exercise  our  patien 
and  to  distinguish  it.  'The  trial  of  our  fa 
workelh  patience,'  not  only  in  consequence 
the  Divine  blessing,  but  by  the  natural  ope 
tion  of  things;  use  makes  perfect ;  the  yoke 
rendered  easy  by  being  worn.  It  is  also  to 
exercised  under  delays.  We  as  natura 
pursue  a  desired  good,  as  we  shun  an  app 
hended  evil ;  and  an  ability  to  bear  the  one 
as  needful  a  qualification  as  the  fortitude 
which  we  endure  the  other.  It  theref 
equally  belongs  to  patience  to  wait,  as 
suffer.  The  Psalmist  knew  the  benefit  of 
and  thus  recommends  it,  "  Wait  on  the  Lot 
be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengtr 
thy  heart :  wait,  1  say,  on  the  Lord." 


By  far  the  most  effective  ingredient  of  g( 
preaching,  is  the  piety  of  the  preacher  himsi 
— Chalmers. 


letter  of  Queen  Caroline. 

In  the  "  British  Friend"  of  Fourth  mo 
1st,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  work  entitled,  " 
lect  Miscellanies,"  &c,  just  published,  and 
following  extract  with  the  one  headed  "  Sir 
lar  Convincement,"  on  page  258,  are  gi 
as  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  contents 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  late  Q 
Caroline  to  her  Daughter,  the  Prin 
Charlotte. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  volum 
letters,  written  by  the  late  Queen  Care 
which  (although,  for  certain  reasons,  not 
mitled  at  the  time  to  be  published),  ma 
regarded  as  the  genuine  production  of 
unhappy  Queen,  whom  Lord  Brougham 
characterized  as  a  woman  of  deep  discern 
and  extraordinary  talent.    She  died,  af 
few  days'  illness,  at  Brandenburg  House, 
London.    The  Princess  Charlotte,  daugh 
George  IV.  and  Queen  Caroline,  was  bo 
1796.    It  is  said,  that,  as  the  Princess 
up,  she  appeared  to  have  but  little  o 
vanity  peculiar  to  many  of  her  sex  as  t< 
sonal  ornaments,  aiming  at  little  beyond 
ness  and  simplicity  in  her  dress  ;  and,  i 
demeanour,  she  was  particularly  chasU 
circumspect.     On   her   marriage  with 
Prince  of  Coburg,  in  1816,  they  both 
curred  in  preferring  a  country  life,  and 
seat  at  Claremont  was  adorned  by  their 
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landscape  gardening  and  rural  improve- 
mts.  Thus  situated,  for  about  twelve 
mths,  their  short  lived  happiness  in  this 
irld  terminated  by  the  decease  of  the  Prin- 
ts, in  1817. 

 "  Fortunately  for  mankind,  there 

5  arisen,  out  of  a  vile  system  of  disputation 
J  anarchy,  of  belief  and  disbelief,  a  religion, 
led  the  religion  of  the  Quakers ;  and  al- 
nigh  the  great  of  this  world  have  nothing  to 
with  this  simple  and  original  manner  of 
irship,  1  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it, 
jause  I  am  conscious  you  are,  as  yet,  igno- 
lt  of  its  beauty,  importance,  and  truth,  li 
pears  to  me,  my  Charlotte,  that  the  progress 
u!e  by  this  interesting  people  above  all  other 
its,  in  simplifying  Christianity,  and  freeing 
Yam  those  mixtures  which  have  so  much 
guised  and  abused  it,  has  been  so  extraor- 
lary,  that  it  may  justly  set  them  at  the  head 
i he  reformers,  and  stamp  them  with  a  deci- 
e  character,  in  which  their  little  peculiari- 
s  of  manners  are  unworthy  of  notice  or 
nark. 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  are  the  only  sect 

10  admit  of  no  priests  or  ministers,  as  a  sepa- 
te  order  of  men,  into  their  constitution — an 
vantage  of  so  capital  a  natute,  that  it  is  well 
)ith  purchasing  by  the  institution  of  a  dis- 
ct  society  for  that  direct  purpose  only;  lor 
mt  a  legion  of  evil  does  this  at  once  cut  off! 
jt  to  mention  the  greater  mischiefs,  which 
■?  struggles  for  wealth  and  power  by  an  es- 
>]ished  clergy,  have  in  all  countries,  occa- 
ned  ;  are  not  their  rivalries,  their  parties, 
mt  controversies,  their  interests,  and  their 
ermeddlings,  the  bane  of  concord  and  bro- 
;rly  affection,  in  all  the  communities  ofsepa- 
I  ists  ?    Does  not  their  inordinate  authority 

quently  as  much  infringe  on  the  rights  and 
Arties  of  private  congregations,  as  it  always 
js  on  that  of  national  churches?    Do  they 
I  afford  a  ready  means  of  laying,  at  the  feet 
I  power,  the  political  influence  of  dissenting 
[lies?    That  it  never  was  in  the  contempla- 

1 1  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian 
I  gion  to  institute  such  a  body  of  men,  and 
It  the  supposed  necessity  of  them  is  contra- 
Itory  to  the  belief  in  a  Divine  revelation, 
I ?ly  and  clearly  communicated  in  writing,  I 
I,  myself,  perfectly  convinced,  as  well  as 
It  the  corruptions,  forgeries,  and  interpola- 
te, date  from  their  establishment. 

I ;  Secondly,  I  find  the  Quakers  are  the  only 
I  pie  who  have  completely  detached  religion 
In  state  policy  ;  and  thereby  avoided  that 
B?stable  convocation  of  dissimilar  interests, 
I  ch  have  never  failed  to  spoil  and  calum- 
le  both.  They  have  confined  religion  to 
I  proper  province — that  of  amending  the 
Iris  and  the  lives  of  men  ;  and  have  abhor- 
I  the  plan  of  making  it  subservient  to  the 
Hrow  and  temporary  purposes  of  a  party  or 
Hovernment.  They  have  not  dared  to  en- 
Ithe  Almighty  in  the  service  of  a  particular 
Hon,  or  to  point  his  thunders  against  their 
B>w-creatures,  merely  because  their  worldly 
Hrests  were  interfered  with.  They  have  not 
Hipart  days  for  the  religious  celebration  or 
Hmemoralion  of  public  events;  the  final 
Bsequence  of  which  no  man  can  foresee,  and 
H:h  are  regarded  with  totally  different  feel- 


ings by  different  parlies.  Keeping  their  own 
hands  unstained  with  blood,  they  have  viewed 
the  shedding  of  blood,  by  others,  as  a  subject 
of  humiliation  rather  than  thanksgiving;  and, 
if  they  offer  prayers  for  national  blessings,  it 
is  for  those  of  peace,  brotherly  love,  and 
righteousness,  in  which  they  desire  that  all 
mankind  should  equally  participate,  and  as 
strenuously  endeavour  to  effect. 

"  Thirdly,  although  I  do  not  know  that  they 
differ  from  other  Christians  in  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  the  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence in  human  affairs  or  concerns,  yet  I 
can  see  that  they  are  much  more  wary  and 
reserved  than  others  in  making  petitions  for 
particular  favours,  and  hence,  according  to 
my  judgment,  they  preserve  a  greater  consist- 
ency in  the  theory  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  inculcate  a  more  tranquil  and  reverential 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Deity.  In  this 
respect  they  are  a  strong  contrast  to  some 
other  sects,  whose  copious  and  minute  ad- 
dresses to  heaven  often  degenerate  into  inde- 
cent familiarity  and  a  querulous  importunity. 

"  Fourthly,  by  boldly  discarding,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  simplify  and  rationalize  those 
rites  of  religion  which,  from  a  kind  of  emble- 
matical veil  thrown  about  them,  will  always 
be  abused  and  misunderstood  by  the  vulgar 
and  fanciful,  they  have  eradicated  from 
amongst  themselves  a  vast  mass  of  superstition 
and  error,  from  which  no  sect  that  retains 
them  is  entirely  free,  and  which,  in  some,  has 
almost  overwhelmed  all  that  is  valuable  in 
revelation.  How  far  they  are  justified,  from 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  in  doing  this,  I  do 
not  now  inquire  ;  but  the  advantage  of  having 
got  rid  of  such  an  inlet  to  false  opinion,  must 
be  manifest  to  all  who  are  capable  of  making 
comparisons,  and  of  valuing  the  peace  and 
concord  of  mankind.  On  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears  to  me,  that  no  society  of  Christians  ever 
acquired  the  essentials  of  religion  at  so  cheap 
a  rate,  or  in  so  pure  a  form  ;  and  these  privi- 
leges are  so  intrinsically  valuable  that  I  should 
not  doubt  of  the  ability  of  such  a  society  to 

maintain  its  ground  In  regard  to  their 

little  peculiarities,  their  dress,  in  particular, 
should  never  be  renounced  ;  its  simplicity  may 
expose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  fools,  but  it  will 
secure  them  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good. 

"That  you  may  be  of  the  latter  number,  is 
the  prayer  of  Caroline." 

"  We  may  worship,  and  we  may  pray,  and 
be  indulging  in  our  own  wills,  and  in  our  own 
ways,  consequently  we  are  as  we  are  ;  no 
advancement  or  growth  in  the  everlasting,  un- 
changeable Truth." 


What  is  worship,  or  what  are  the  sacrifices 
which  the  true  worshippers  offer  up  to  God  in 
his  holy  pence?  The  fruits  of  his  Spirit. 
These  they  offer  up,  and  nothing  else.  The 
breathings  which  the  Father  gives  into  the 
heart  of  the  child.  They  are  breathed  back 
unto  Him  in  the  same  Spirit  of  Life,  in  the 
living  sense,  in  the  quickening  power.  No- 
thing of  man's  wisdom;  nothing  of  man's  in- 
vention ;  nothing  according  to  man's  will ; 


nothing  that  would  please  the  flesh,  or  seem 
glorious  in  its  eye,  is  offered  up  there. — /. 
Penington. 
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THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  that  our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  then  sitting  and  was 
large.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  observing 
more  young  persons  being  in  attendance, 
whose  thoughtful  countenances  and  sober  de- 
portment, gave  evidence  that  they  were  parti- 
cipating in  the  concern  of  their  elder  brethren 
and  sisters  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  meeting,  and  for  the  right 
ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  as  they 
were  presented  to  it. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on 
this  continent  with  which  we  correspond,  and 
from  London  and  Dublin,  were  received  and 
read.  The  meeting  was  informed  that  n  eom- 
munication  from  the  larger  body  in  New 
England,  was  also  on  the  clerk's  table,  but  as 
there  appeared  no  cause  for  departing  from 
the  judgment  of  the  meeting,  formerly  come 
to,  it  was  not  read. 

In  considering  the  state  of  the  Society 
within  our  borders  as  brought  to  view  by  the 
answers  to  the  Queries  by  the  subordinate 
meetings,  the  minds  of  many  Friends  were 
brought  under  exercise  on  account  of  the  defi- 
ciencies apparent,  and  much  pertinent  exhort- 
ation and  advice  were  given,  and  faithful 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  labour  among 
those  in  their  respective  meetings  who  may 
manifest  lukewarmness  or  delinquency,  in  the 
support  of  the  various  testimonies  committed 
to  our  Society  to  uphold. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  and  the  labours  of  that  body  during 
the  past  year  were  approved.  It  appeared 
that,  in  order  to  spread  among  the  community 
a  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  horrors  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  carried  on,  and  also  to 
show  the  extensive  participation  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  therein,  a  committee  of  that 
body  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  trade  for  the  last  ten  years,  com- 
piled from  authentic  documents,  and  which  is 
now  about  issuing  from  the  press.  The  meet- 
ing had  also  memorialized  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  towards  the  close  of  its  session, 
against  a  proposed  repeal  of  several  sections 
of  the  law  against  kidnapping,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  free  people  of  colour.  The 
report  respecting  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  approved  writings  of  Friends  was  parti- 
cularly interesting. 

The  Committee  having  care  of  the  Indians 
on  the  Alleghany  Reservation,  gave  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  present  condition  of  that 
remnant  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country. 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  the  tribe  under 
the  care  of  Friends  is  increasing  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee proposed  the  establishment  of  a  small 
boarding-school  on  the  Reservation,  for  the 
more  thorough  instruction  of  the  Indian  chil- 
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dren  in  literature,  agriculture,  and  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  and  with  a  view  to  n  more  efficient 
moral  training  than  they  receive  under  the 
parental  root'.  The  proposal  was  fully  united 
with  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  commit- 
tee was  desired  to  carry  it  into  effect  as  soon 
as  practicable.  The  report  we  shall  shortly 
publish. 

The  Report  from  the  West-town  Boarding- 
School  Committee,  was  also  interesting,  and 
acceptable  to  the  meeting.  We  shall  give  it 
in  full  in  next  week's  paper. 

From  the  reports  on  the  subject  of  spirituous 
liquors,  it  appears,  that  at  present  very  few 
of  our  rnembeis  use  it  as  a  drink,  and  the  num- 
ber who  give  it  to  their  workmen  in  hay-time 
and  harvest,  has  also  become  very  small. 

Much  exercise  prevailed  in  the  meeting  on 
learning  by  the  Reports  on  Education,  that  a 
number  of  the  children  of  Friends  were  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  public  District  Schools, 
where  their  morals  and  principles  are  in  danger 
from  corrupt  associations  ;  and  the  subject  was 
again  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of 
the  subordinate  meetings,  which  are  requested 
to  send  up  reports  thereon  next  year. 

Epistles  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  hav- 
ing been  prepared,  read,  and  approved,  the 
meeting  under  a  grateful  feeling  of  the  favour 
that  had  been  extended  towards  it,  by  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church,  who  at  seasons 
had  manifested  his  solemnizing,  preserving 
presence  therein,  strengthening  the  faith  of  (he 
rightly  concerned,  and  enabling  them  to  bear 
the  burdens  brought  upon  them,  concluded  to 
meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  will. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  T.  C.  Palmer,  and  S.  Pratt,  each  $2, 
vol.  24.  Samuel  Peasley,  per  A.  L.  B.,  $5,  to  26,  vol. 
24.  Joseph  M'Carty,  per  J.  H.,  $2,  vol.24.  'Jehu 
Bailey,  per  A.  Garretson,  agent,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24. 

Correction. — James  Crew,  $2,  No.  11,  vol.  25. 


Friends'  Boarding-  School  at  West-town. 

In  order  to  afford  time  to  make  some  need- 
ful repairs  to  the  school  building,  and  as  a 
precautionary  measure  in  consequence  of  the 
late  sickness,  which  it  is  believed,  has  now 
passed  away,  it  has  been  concluded  to  post- 
pone the  commencement  of  the  Summer  ses- 
sion to  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Sixth 
month,  for  which  a  proportionate  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  usual  charge. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  chil- 
dren, will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
or  to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  will 
leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  North 
Sixth  street,  at  1  o'clock,  on  Second  and 
Third-days  only.  It  is  desired  the  pupils  may 
be  taken  or  sent  punctually. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day, 
Fifth  month  12th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Situation  Wanted. 

A  young  female  Friend,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  Teaching,  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  situation  in  a  school  in  the 
country.  The  best  of  references  can  be  given. 
Address  "Emma,"  at  the  office  of  "The 
Friend." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Stanford, 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  on  Fifth-day,  the  24th 
of  Fourth  month,  1851,  Levi  Arnold,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Lydia  G.  Arnold,  to  Amy,  daughter  of  Zebulon 
and  Anna  Haight. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket, 
on  the  2nd  of  Fourth  month,  Prince  Gardner,  a 
member  and  elder  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age. — His  parents  were  members 
of  our  religious  Society,  and  were  concerned  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  accordance  with  its  principles 
and  testimonies,  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  which, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  early  brought  to  see, 
and  from  which,  even  when  young,  there  was  but 
little  deviation.    As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  inter- 
est in  matters  pertaining  to  man's  highest  welfare 
was  increased,  and  produced  a  corresponding  advance- 
ment in  consistency  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  his 
Master.    In  relation  to  the  outward  substance  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  he  felt  himself  as  a  steward  who 
must  give  an  account;  and  of  his  uniform  kindness 
and  hospitality  very  many  can  testify. — He  acceptably 
served  for  many  years  as  an  overseer,  and  in  the 
Ninth  month,  1839,  he  was  appointed  to  the  station  of 
an  elder  ;  which  place  he  filled  to  satisfaction  until  his 
death,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  attendance  of 
meetings,  and  in  accompanying  others  in  the  service 
of  Truth.    For  some  years  previous  to  his  decease,  he 
frequently  appeared  in  short  and  acceptable  religious 
communications  in  our  meetings,  and  was  thus  en 
gaged  the  last  time  he  met  with  his  Friends.    In  the 
Eleventh  month  last,  he  returned  to  his  home  from  a 
visit  to  his  absent  children,  with  his  health  much  im- 
paired, and  with  alarming  evidences  that  a  latent  can- 
cerous humour,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was 
aware,  was  growing  into  action.    He  was  able  to 
meet  with  his  Friends  but  twice  after  this,  being  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  his  house.    In  the  First 
month  last  he  submitted  with  a  faint  hope  of  relief,  to 
a  painful  surgical  operation,  which  produced  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  mitigating  in  some  degree  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  last  days.    From  this  lime  he  gradually 
failed  until  the  word  of  release  was  spoken,  and  the 
scene  of  suffering  was  closed. —  It  may,  we  think,  be 
thankfully  recorded  that  while  a  deeply  afflictive  dis- 
pensation was  permitted  to  our  dear  Friend,  he  was 
not  left  unsustained  in  the  time  of  trial,  abundant  evi- 
dence being  afforded  to  survivors,  that  an  arm  of  Di- 
vine compassion  was  in  mercy  extended,  and  that  He 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  through  life,  was 
with  him  in  the  evening  of  his  day,  affording  patience 
and  resignation  deeply  instructive  to  witness. —  Hu- 
mility was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of  our 
deceased  Friend,  and  a  fear  of  professing  too  much 
seemed  to  possess  his  mind  in  his  last  sickness.  On 
one  occasion  after  speaking  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
probability  of  his  not  recovering,  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
forsaken.    I  feel  an  unshaken  assurance  that  my  Re- 
deemer lives,  and  that  because  He  lives  I  shall  live 
also;"  and  then  added  in  substance,  "While  in  my 
lonely  hours  I  have  at  times  been  thus  favoured,  and 
have  known  every  cloud  and  every  doubt  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  way,  I  have  felt  a  fear  of  saying  too  much, 
or  expressing  more  than  my  feelings  will  warrant. 
We  are  indeed  poor  and  unworthy,  and  can  take  no- 
thing to  ourselves  but  confusion  of  face."  Many 
similar  expressions  evincing  a  humble  but  trustful 
confidence  in  the  only  sufficient  Source  of  help  and 
consolation  were  dropped  at  different  times,  while  the 
ability  to  converse  with  his  friends  remained. — On 
the  First-day  preceding  his  decease  he  seemed  so 
much  reduced,  that  immediate  dissolution  was  expect- 
ed; but  he  revived  a  little,  and  lingered  until  the  fol- 
lowing Fourth-day  evening,  when  the  immortal  part 
was  quietly  released  from  its  abode  of  suffering,  and 
was  permitted,  we  doubt  not,  to  enter  into  rest.  "  And 


I 

I  heard  a  voice  s»ying  unto  me  write,  blessed  are 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ; ; 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labc 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  on  the  6th  of  the  Fourth  month,  at  her  r 

dence,  in  Germantown,  Sarah  Churchman,  in 
84th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Frankford  Moi 
ly  Meeting.  She  was  much  beloved  by  a  large  ci: 
of  Friends,  being  of  a  very  benevolent  disposition,! 
maintaining  in  principle  and  practice,  the  testimoi 
of  her  own  religious  Society.  Through  a  long  life 
which  she  was  not  without  her  trials  and  vicissitm 
she  exhibited  the  cheerfulness,  which  a  humble  di 
pie  of  Christ  who  loves  and  serves  a  good  Master 
enabled  to  enjoy  ;  and  though  unpretending  to  gi 
attainments,  was  often  the  comlbrter  of  the  Lo; 
children,  whose  firmness  in  his  cause,  and  its  pros 
rity,  she  much  desired.  On  her  death. bed,  while 
reliance  was  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jes 
under  feelings  of  unworthiness,  the  clothing  of 
spirit  was  gratitude  and  peace,  and  having  filled 
measure  of  her  days,  she  desired  to  be  favoured  Vi 
patience,  and  when  it  was  his  blessed  will  to  rele 
her  from  the  sufferings  of  mortality,  be  permittee 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  in  the  realms  of  everl. 
ing  joy  and  blessedness,  which  we  have  no  doubt  \ 
her  glorious  reward. 

 ,  on  the  12th  ultimo,  of  apoplexy,  after  a  1 

hours  illness,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  Ralph  Cc 
gill,  a  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  and  St.  Cla 
ville  particular  Meeting.  He  was  not  only  a  dilig 
attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  but,  we  belie 
was  concerned  for  the  arising  of  that  Divine  Life 
them,  which  is  a  crown  of  glory  and  diadem  of  beai 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  conceri 
for  the  support  of  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testir 
nies  of  our  religious  Society.  We  feel  the  loss  oft 
dear  Friend  to  be  very  great,  not  only  to  his  fam 
and  near  connexions,  but  also  to  the  church  more 
large  ;  yet  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing  tl 
our  loss  is  his  everlasting  gain. — We  fervently  des 
that  the  solemn  event  may  be  an  incitement  to  s 
vivors,  and  particularly  those  where  his  upright  wa 
ing  was  conspicuous,  and  who  greatly  feel  the  blai 
occasioned  by  his  removal,  to  strive  after  grea 
faithfulness,  and  in  the  Lord's  time  be  prepareci 
bear  that  portion  of  exercise  for  the  body's  sake  wh 
may  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  the  First  month  last,  of  pi 

lysis,  Elizabeth  Cowgill,  wife  of  our  afores 
Friend,  Ralph  Cowgill,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  agf 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  Medford,  New  Jersey 

the  17lh  ult.,  Rachel  Hunt,  in  the  35th  year  of 
age.    Her  sufferings  during  a  protracted  illness  v 
very  great ;  and  her  patience  and  resignation  to  th< 
vine  will,  manifested  to  her  friends  that  the  great  v 
of  the  salvation  of  her  never-dying  soul  had  not 
neglected.    She  remarked  lo  a  Friend  who  vi! 
her,  "  That  it  had  been  her  lot  to  pass  through  sea 
of  great  stripping,  in  which  she  was  almost  reat 
despair;  but  that  she  was  at  limes  made  sensib 
the  support  of  the  Divine  Arm."    As  she  conti 
sledfastly  to  look  unto  Ihe  Lord  to  implore  his 
help,  she  was  enabled  to  experience  that  prepar 
of  heart,  by  which  all  fear  of  death  was  rem 
Her  frequent  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace,  tha 
patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end,  saying,  "  Al 
then  be  well,"  were  mercifully  granted,  and 
peacefully  departed,  leaving  us  the  nndoubled^B 
ranee,  that  she  is  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  cH 
Jesus,  received  into  that  blessed  country  where  scH 
and  sickness  are  unknown.  H 

— — ,  Fourth  month  25th,  1851,  at  his  residfl 

Robert  M'Coy,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  H 
ber  of  Dunning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  HH 
peared  to  give  up  the  world  with  cheerlulness^H 
quently  expressing  his  faith  in  the  merits  H 
Redeemer,  and  humbly  craving  that  his  faith  H 
be  increased.  H 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
racts  from  the  Superintendent's  Report. 

(Concluded  from  page  262.) 

he  moral  treatment  of  Insanity,  besides 
restrictions  which  a  residence  in  a  large 
ly  necessarily  imposes,  comprises  all  the 
?d  means  which  are  employed  for  occupy- 
he  mind  and  body,  for  promoting  cheer- 
iss  and  contentment,  and  recalling  natural 
healthy  trains  of  thought.  At  the  head 
iese  means,  manual  labour,  or  any  useful 
pation  in  which  the  mind  of  the  patient 
be  interested,  stands  as  the  most  benefi- 
Exercise  in  riding  or  walking,  visiting 
■esting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
of  the  Library  and  Museum,  Lectures, 
ibitions  with  the  Magic  Lantern,  neatly 
ished  apartments,  ornamental  grounds,  the 
lated  visits  of  friends,  &c,  are  among  the 
ns  which  continue  to  be  used  in  the  moral 
ment  of  our  patients,  with  the  success  that 
heretofore  attended  them.  We  have  an 
idant  for  each  six  patients,  whose  special 
ness  it  is,  to  instruct  and  assist  them  in 
i  employment  as  seems  to  be  best  suited  to 
•  abilities,  and  to  accompany  them  in  ex- 
ions  for  recreation  and  exercise.  The 
3  attendant  selects  all  the  patients  from 
ng  the  men,  who  are  capable  of  labour, 
spends  two  or  three  hours  every  morning 
them,  in  work  upon  the  grounds  or  farm. 
;n  the  weather  prevents  their  going  out, 
find  employment  in  the  house,  in  washing 
picking  hair  for  mattrasses — in  preparing 
naterials  and  making  brooms,  or  in  work 
ie  carpenter's  shop.  The  female  conva- 
int  patients  spend  their  mornings  in  walk- 
or  amuse  themselves  at  the  Library, 
er  the  care  of  their  attendant,  they  pass  a 
ion  of  their  time  daily  in  plain  sewing,* 
s-making  or  fancy  work.  The  carriage 
out  daily  in  suitable  weather,  with  a  party 
nen  in  the  morning,  and  females  in  the 

kn  account  has  been  kept  of  a  variety  of  useful 
les,  383  in  number,  made  by  the  patients  and 
attendant. 


afternoon  ;  and  the  Circular  Railroad  is  in  fre- 
quent requisition  by  neatly  all  classes  of  our 
patients.    In  the  afternoon,  the  attendant  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  convalescent  male  patients, 
spends  the  lime  with  them  at  the  Library,  and 
in  pedestrian  excursions  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Other  attendants  take  out  a  party 
of  eight  or  ten,  most  of  the  demented  class, 
for  pumping — which  occupies  about  an  hour 
each  afternoon;  after  which  they  generally 
spend  the  time  in  walking,  or  in  exercise"  in 
the  railroad  car.    Pumping,  by  turning  a 
crank  and  balance  wheel,  is  a  kind  of  exer- 
cise which  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  this 
class  of  patients  ;  and  in  some  cases  of  mis- 
chievous excitement,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
restoiing  the  patients  to  orderly  and  quiet 
habits,  after  all  endeavours  to  induce  them  to 
engage  in  other  kinds  of  employment  had  fail- 
ed.   The  incurable  class  of  female  patients 
are  also  taken  out  by  their  attendants  daily, 
in  fine  weather,  for  the  advantage  of  air  and 
exercise ;  and  all  the  attendants  are  required 
for  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
respective  charges,  to  spend  all  the  time  they 
can  spare  from  the  wings,  with  their  patients 
out  of  doors,  in  some  kind  of  employment  or 
exercise.    The  lectures,  and  exhibitions  with 
the  Magic  Lantern,  have  been  continued  as 
heretofore,  on  one  evening  of  each  week  dur- 
ing the  winter.    We  have  lately  procured  a 
neat  collection  of  pictures  for  the  lantern,  the 
gift  of  a  patient  about  leaving  the  Institution. 
They  represent  views  of  celebrated  places, 
and  with  the  apparatus  which  is  in  prepara- 
tion for  producing  dissolving  views,  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  evening  entertain- 
ments. 

Improvement.'!  and  repairs. — The  current 
expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the  year,  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  necessary  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  and  much  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  done  by  our  own  carpenter 
at  a  small  outlay.  The  wooden  fence  around 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new  one 
made  of  wire,  which  adds  much  to  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  grounds.  New  bedsteads 
have  been  procured  for  all  the  rooms,  in  the 
wards  occupied  by  the  convalescent  class  of 
patients.  One  of  the  day-rooms  has  required 
a  new  floor,  and  all  the  floors  and  bedsteads 
in  both  lodges  have  been  thoroughly  painted. 
Several  of  the  day-rooms  have  been  papered 
and  painted ;  a  number  of  the  rooms  occupied 
by  patients  have  been  supplied  with  new  furni- 
ture, and  all  the  chairs  and  settees  which  had 
become  defaced  by  long  usage,  have  been  re- 
paired and  painted.  The  old  pump  for  sup- 
plying the  house  with  water,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new  one ;  and  to  make  the  connection 
between  the  pump  and  the  reservoirs,  300  feet 


of  cast-iron,  and  360  feet  of  lead  pipe,  hav^. 
been  laid.  The  reservoirs  have  a  capacity  o 
3G00  gallons  ;  and  as  they  are  all  connected, 
so  that  the  whole  supply  can  be  made  avail- 
able at  any  point,  and  are  replenished  daily,  a 
deficiency  in  any  part  of  the  house  is  scarcely 
to  be  apprehended."  A  new  cast-iron  furnace  for 
warming  part  of  the  East  Lodge  has  been  put 
up,  and  surrounded  by  an  air  chamber,  4j  by 
10^  feet,  having  large  openings  for  the  ingress 
of  cold  and  the  egress  of  healed  air  ;  and  com- 
municating with  a  cold  air  chamber,  which 
receives  the  fresh  air  from  the  outside  of  the 
building.  Two  furnaces,  which  have  recently 
been  erected  for  warming  the  long  halls  in 
each  wing,  are  upon  the  same  plan  ;  and  the 
openings  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  during  the  past  season,  they 
deliver  into  the  halls  a  large  supply  of  pure 
air,  warmed  to  the  proper  temperature,  and 
are  thus  efficient  aids  to  ventilation.  All  the 
halls  and  chambers  occupied  by  patients,  are 
now  warmed  by  furnaces  of  this  improved 
construction,  except  those  in  the  West  Lodge. 

A  yard  for  the  separate  use  of  the  worst 
class  of  male  patients,  64  by  58  feet,  has  been 
enclosed  with  a  neat  board  fence;  and  a  stair- 
case and  passage  leading  thereto,  have  been 
made  through  the  basement  of  the  lodge.  We 
have  now  four  divisions  or  wards  on  each  side 
of  the  house  for  the  same  number  of  classes, 
into  which  the  patients  of  each  sex  are  divided, 
viz. :  the  first  for  the  quiet  curable  and  conva- 
lescent ;  the  second  for  the  noisy  and  excited 
curable  ;  the  third  for  the  quiet  incurable  ;  and 
the  fourth  for  the  worst  class  of  incurable 
patients. 

Attendants. — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state,  that  a  good  degree  of  harmony  prevails 
throughout  the  establishment,  and  that  the 
attendants  generally  have  performed  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
These  duties  are  highly  responsible,  and  often 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  test  the  endurance, 
both  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  they  have  been  performed  on  most 
occasions,  may  be  considered  as  good  evidence 
of  the  benevolent  spirit  in  which  they  were 
undertaken.  Indeed,  the  situation  of  attendant 
upon  the  insane  can  only  be  entered  upon  pro- 
perly in  this  spirit ;  and  such  as  are  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  considerations  of  personal  ease  and 
convenience,  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  can- 
not expect  to  make  themselves  useful  therein. 

Those  who  are  really  endeavouring  faith- 
fully to  discharge  these  duties,  have  their  own 
reward,  and  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  every  friend  of  the  insane.  It  is 
our  object  to  select  for  such  situations,  none 
but  the  humane  and  intelligent ;  and  such,  if 
they  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  fully  to 
the  work  before  them,  generally  succeed  in 
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the  friend: 


acquiring  such  knowledge,  as  makes  them  de- 
sirable attendants.  They  thus  not  only  ren- 
der themselves  useful  in  their  present  vocation, 
but  are  preparing  for  future  success  in  life; 
and  we  can  refer  with  pleasure  to  some  who 
were  formerly  employed  here,  who  are  now 
filling  with  credit,  stations  of  increased  respon- 
sibility elsewhere. 

Conclusion. — The  evidences  of  friendly  re- 
membrance which  we  continue  to  receive, 
especially  from  those  who  have  formerly  heen 
under  the  care  of  the  Institution  as  patients, 
are  grateful  and  encouraging.  To  the  friends 
who  have  favoured  us  with  donations,  such  as 
books,  pictures,  &c,  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  patients,  (among  which  may  be  mentioned 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  minerals  for  the 
cabinet,  and  a  pair  of  Smith's  large  views  of 
Philadelphia,)  our  thanks  are  especially  due. 
I  desire  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  those 
who  are  associated  with  me  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Asylum,  for  ready  and  active  co- 
operation in  the  duties  devolving  upon  us,  and 
to  the  members  of  your  Board,  for  their  kind 
and  attentive  consideration  of  the  various 
measures  proposed  for  their  adoption,  as  well 
as  for  friendly  suggestions  and  advice  given 
on  different  occasions.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
express  the  hope,  that  He  who  has  heretofore 
watched  over  the  Institution  with  providential 
care  and  regard,  may  continue  to  bless  the 
means  used  in  behalf  of  those  committed  to  its 
care,  and  make  it  the  source  of  extended  use- 
fulness to  the  afflicted  class  for  whose  relief  it 
has  been  provided. 

J.  H.  WoKTHINGTON. 
Asylum,  near  Frankford, 
Third  mo.  1st,  1851. 


West-town  School  Report. 

TO  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Board- 
ing-School at  West-town,  Report : 

That  the  concerns  of  the  Institution  have 
been  regularly  inspected  by  sub-committees, 
during  the  past  year,  and  such  aid  rendered 
to  the  different  departments  as  appeared  need- 
ful and  proper. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the 
year  ending  Tenth  month  16th,  1850,  was  57 
boys  and  52  girls.  The  average  number  in 
the  school,  104  boys,  and  68  girls,  whose  de- 
portment has  been  as  satisfactory  as  at  any 
preceding  time,  particularly  in  a  general  ob- 
servance of  the  rules,  and  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  governors  and  teachers. 

An  examination  of  their  proficiency  was 
made  at  the  close  of  the  first  session,  and  at 
the  usual  intermediate  visits,  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  improve 
their  pupils,  and  the  industry  of  the  latter,  in 
pursuing  their  different  studies  ;  which  led  to 
the  anticipation,  that  the  concluding  semi- 
annual examination  would  be  gratifying  to  all 
concerned. 

But  after  a  state  of  health  rather  unusually 
free  from  interruption  in  so  large  a  family, 
throughout  eleven  months,  a  fever  appeared 
among  the  children  near  the  middle  of  last 
month,  in  the  first  place  of  a  remitting  cha- 
racter, and  which  in  general,  was  soon  brought 


under  control ;  but  in  about  eight  or  ten  cases 
it  ran  into  a  low  form,  attended  with  some 
symptoms  which  led  the  physicians  to  believe 
it  would  be  advisable  to  place  no  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  parents  and  others,  who  thought 
proper  to  remove  their  children  from  the 
school,  with  which  the  Committee  coincided  ; 
and  the  scholars  were  nearly  all  dispersed 
about  three  weeks  before  the  usual  time  of 
closing  the  session, — and  by  which  the  last 
inspection  of  their  progress  was  prevented. 

Two  deaths  occurred  among  the  boys, 
which  with  the  nursing  and  close  attention 
required  by  the  sick,  has  made  it  an  anxious, 
laborious  time  to  the  Superintendent  and  his 
wife,  and  to  those  having  immediate  charge  of 
the  invalids.  In  order  to  give  the  family  lime 
to  recruit — to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  effect- 
ing some  necessary  repairs,  and  renewing 
some  of  the  floors  in  the  basement  story,  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  done  while  they 
were  occupied, — the  Committee  propose  to  de- 
fer re-opening  the  school  until  the  first  Second- 
day  of  the  Sixth  month. 

In  consulting  the  Physicians,  they  gave  the 
opinion  that  as  there  would  then  be  a  change 
of  the  season,  and  of  the  diseases  appearing  at 
that  period  of  the  year,  it  would  be  most  judi- 
cious to  convene  the  school  in  that  month. 
Inconvenience  having  arisen  from  irregularity 
in  bringing  the  children  to  the  school,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  time  should  be  kept  to,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  so  as  to  enable  the 
teachers  to  classify  them  at  once,  that  they 
may  promptly  enter  upon  their  studies.  An 
allowance  in  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition, 
will  be  made  for  the  ensuing  session,  propor- 
tionate to  the  time  which  it  will  fall  short  of 
the  usual  term. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  held 
on  First  and  Fifth-days,  which  we  believe 
have  been  satisfactory. 

The  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  religious  books,  to  the  children,  is  pur- 
sued, and  a  part  of  their  time  is  devoted  to 
committing  portions  of  the  Scripture  to  memo- 
ry, also  of  Barclay's  Catechism,  and  Bevan's 
View  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  disbursements  for  family  expenses, 
salaries,  wages,  repairs  and  improvements, 
&c,  for  the  year  ending  Tenth  month  16th, 
1850,  have  been  $18,834  29.  The  amount 
charged  for  board  and  tuition  was  $15,398  27, 
and  the  profits  of  merchandize  $447  28,  toge- 
ther amounting  to  $15,845  55,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency on  the  school  account  of  $2,988  74. 

The  income  from  funds  applicable  to  gene- 
ral purposes,  which  includes  $793  56,  arising 
from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Susquehanna  county, 
the  gift  of  our  late  friend  Henry  Drinker  ; 
also  rents  of  tenements,  grist  and  saw-mill, 
and  six  months'  rent  of  the  farm,  was 
$3,334  45,  which  makes  a  balance  of  $345  70 
in  favour  of  the  Institution. 

The  farm  account  has  been  closed  at  this 
time,  on  the  16th  of  the  Tenth  month  last,  to 
correspond  with  the  time  of  settling  up  those 
of  the  school,  by  which  the  credit  of  six 
months'  rent  only  is  brought  into  this  state- 
ment. 

From  an  examination  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the 


board  and  tuition  of  each  ,  pupil  for  the  y 
ending  Tenth  month  16th,  was  $88  87  ;  if 
include  repairs  and  improvements,  it  would 
$98  08,  or  $18  08  more  than  the  chai 
Considering  the  benefits  dispensed  by  i 
seminary,  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  the  fui 
will  admit  of  keeping  the  price  at  so  lov 
rate,  provided  the  number  of  pupils  be 
materially  diminished. 

The  income  of  the  fund  exclusively  appli 
ble  to  the  gratuitous  education  of  childrer. 
West-town,  has  been  annually  applied 
that  object.  Many  of  those  who  have  p 
taken  of  its  benefits,  have  been  qualified 
teachers. 

The  board  and  tuition  of  twenty  pupils  h 
been  paid  by  it  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

As  the  fund  commenced  some  years  sin 
designed  for  paying  salaries  of  the  teach 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  small,  it  has  bi 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  though  the  intei 
arising  from  it  will  still  do  but  little,  the  Cc 
mittee  contemplate  appropriating  it  ere  lc 
to  these  objects. 

Since  the  last  Report,  the  new  farm-hoi 
has  been  completed,  and  has  been  occup 
from  about  the  first  of  the  year.  The  old  ( 
has  been  removed.  $7,502  have  been 
pended  in  this  improvement,  in  bringing 
supply  of  water  to  the  house,  and  for  of 
accommodations  not  embraced  in  the  origi 
estimate.  The  arrangement  of  the  fenc 
levelling  the  grounds  and  planting  trees  aroi 
the  premises,  will  make  a  small  addition 
the  above  sum.  As  it  is  not  convenient 
commence  the  erection  of  the  barn  this  spri 
it  has  been  postponed  for  the  present. 

Our  Treasurer  has  received  on  accoun 
the  fund-for  erecting  these  buildings,  $5,] 
from  Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Mi 
ing ;  $656  from  Abington  ;  $354  from  Buc 
$1,882  50  from  Concord;  $214  from  Ca 
$240  from  Western ;  $443  from  BurlingK 
$929  83  from  Haddonfield  ;  $232  from 
lem  ;  and  $159  from  Shrewsbury  and  R 
way;  together  $10,264  33;  which,  v 
$267  23  interest  derived  from  tempon 
loans  of  a  portion  of  the  money,  makes  $1 
531  56,  applicable  to  this  purpose. 

Apprehending  a  removal  of  the  laum 
from  the  basement  of  the  school  buildir 
would  be  likely  to  promote  the  comfort  i 
health  of  the  family,  the  Committee  have] 
erected  a  house  for  the  purpose,  a  short  i 
tance  north  of  the  main  buildings.  Appara 
of  an  approved  construction,  worked  by  ste 
power,  and  calculated  to  perform  the  busin 
of  washing,  wringing  and  drying  the  clotl 
has  been  put  up  in  the  building,  which,  wl 
completed,  will  relieve  the  family  of  a  lab 
ous  branch  of  their  duties,  and  dispense  v 
the  hire,  and  introduction  into  the  house  o 
number  of  assistants,  who  were  needed  in 
former  management  of  this- department.  1 
entire  cost  of  this  improvement  cannot  yel 
given  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  funds  which  1 
be  at  our  command,  will  be  adequate  to 
purpose. 

In  closing  this  Report,  we  would  add,  t 
from  the  unremitting  attention  of  the  Supe 
tendent  and  his  wife  to  promote  the  com 
and  real  welfare  of  the  children;  the  labc 
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?  governors  and  teachers  generally  to 
out  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
ie  religious  and  literary  instruction  of 
interesting  charge,  and  the  harmony  pre- 
g  through  the  family,  whose  efforts  we 
e,  are  directed  to  the  one  object,  this  in- 
on  continues  to  afford  a  valuable  shelter 
ir. youth,  in  the  pursuit  of  learning;  and 

the  Divine  blessing,  and  a  kind  and 
olent  disposition  to  cherish  it,  will  be  of 

benefit  to  many,  especially  to  those 
have  not  easy  access  to  other  suitable 
aries  for  their  education, 
ned  by  direction  and  on  behalf  the  Com- 
»» 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk, 
a.,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  1851. 

The  Lives  of  Bank-Notes. 

e  average  period  which  each  denomina- 
jf  London  notes  remains  in  circulation 
een  calculated,  and  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
g  "Account  of  the  number  of  days  a 
note  issued  in  London  remains  in  circu- 
:"— £5,  72-7  days  ;  £10,  77-0  ;  £20, 
;  £30,  18-9;  £40,  13-7  ;  £50,  38-8  ; 
,  29-4;  £200,  12-7;  £300,  10-6; 
,11-8;  £1000,11-1.  The  exceptions  to 
averages  are  few,  and  therefore  remark- 
The  time  during  which  some  notes  re- 
unpresented  is  reckoned  by  the  century, 
e  27th  of  September,  1S45,  a  £50  note 
presented,  bearing  date  20th  January, 
Another  for  £10,  issued  on  the  19th 
mber,  1762,  was  not  paid  till  the  20th 
.  1843.    There  is  a  legend  extant  of  the 
trie  possessor  of  a  thousand  pound  note, 
cept  it  framed  and  glazed  for  a  series  of 
,  preferring  to  feast  his  eyes  on  it  to  put- 
he  amount  it  represented  out  at  interest, 
s  converted  into  gold,  however,  without 
;'s  loss  of  time  by  his  heirs,  on  his  de- 
Stolen  and  lost  notes  are  generally 
absentees.    The  former  usually  make 
appearance  after  some  great  horse  race 
ler  sporting  event,  altered  or  disguised  so 
deceive  bankers,  to  whom  the  Bank  of 
and  furnishes  a  list  of  the  numbers  and 
of  stolen  notes.    Carelessness  gives  the 
enormous  profits,  against  which  the  loss 
nere  £3U,000  is  but  a  trifle.  Bank-notes 
been  known  to  -light  pipes,  to  wrap  up 
to  be  used  as  curl  papers  ;  and  British 
mad  with  rum  and  prize-money,  have 
nfrequently,  in  time  of  war,  made  sand- 
;s  of  them,  and  eaten  them  between  bread 
>utter.    In  the  forty  years  between  1772 
.812,  there  were  outstanding  notes  (pre- 
d  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed)  one 
>n  three  hundred  and  thirty  odd  thousand 
every  shilling  of  which  was  clear 


expanded,  and  he  thinks  permanently  estab- 
lished. The  expense  of  the  culture,  he  be- 
lieves,  will  be  less  in  the  United  States  than  at 
the  East.  They  have  no  railroads  in  China, 
and  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  its  tea 
over  bad  roads,  some  of  it  on  the  backs  of 
men  800  or  1000  miles  on  an  average,  is  equal 
to  about  one-eighth  of  its  value  at  the  place  of 
production.  The  Chinese  and  Hindoos  live 
cheaply,  and  work  for  small  wages.  They 
perform  much  less  labour  in  a  day  than  a 
negro  well  fed  on  the  most  substantial  food, 
corn-bread  and  bacon.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
greater  value  of  a  day's  work  in  America,  the 
diminution  in  freight,  and  the  cheapness  and 
despatch  of  transportation  over  our  railroads, 
the  conclusion  of  the  Doctor  is,  that  tea  is  to 
become  a  staple  product  of  the  United  States. 


experiment,  and  seems  to  have  proved  perfect- 
ly  successful.  The  Richmond  Whig  says  the 
section  of  railroad  prepared  for  the  experiment 
is  about  seven  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
ascends  a  grade  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  locomotive  weighs  about 
three  and  a  half  tons,  and  there  was  attached 
a  passenger  car  in  which  were  seated  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  locomo- 
tive and  car  passed  with  ease  up  the  grade, 
and  was  stopped  with  ease  when  coming 
down. — Late  Paper. 


to  the  bank. — Household  Words. 


'ie  Tea  Plant. — Dr.  Junius  Smith,  who 
sedulously  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
lant  into  this  country,  says,  in  a  recent 
nunication  to  the  press,  that  not  one  of 
stents  were  lost  during  the  last  winter, 
^h  snow  of  several  inches  in  depth  lay 
them.    They  are  well  grown,  and  finely 


From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

Remarkable  Intelligence  and  Affection  of  a  Dog. 

I  passed  a  day  and  night  last  week  at  a 
friend's  house  under  the  Palisades,  opposite 
Spuytendevil  Creek,  about  nine  miles  from  the 
city.  A  fine  hound-like  dog  came  into  the 
room  where  we  were  sitting,  of  whom  the 
family  related  the  following  instance  of  saga- 
city and  canine  affection  which  had  occurred 
a  few  days  before.  He  and  another  dog  were 
in  the  practice  of  going  out  together  to  hunt 
squirrels  on  the  mountain.  His  companion, 
in  pursuit  of  some  game,  got  his  head  fast  be- 
tween two  rocks,  from  which  he  could  not 
extricate  himself;  he  remained  in  this  situation 
eight  days.  During  all  this  time  his  associate, 
Watch,  fed  him  daily.  Watch  was  observed 
to  whine,  and  to  show  signs  of  great  uneasi- 
ness. He  would  seize  upon  every  bone  and 
bit  of  meat  he  could  find,  and  hasten  up  the 
mountain,  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
crumbs  which  were  shaken  from  the  table- 
cloth. He  also  went  often  to  the  master  of 
his  friend,  and  by  signs  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  follow  him.  At  length  the  master  be- 
gan to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  dog,  and  one 
day  said  to  him,  "  Watch,  do  you  know  where 
poor  Alonzo  is  !"  The  dog,  appearing  to  un- 
derstand him,  sprang  upon  him  with  so  much 
force  as  almost  to  throw  him  down,  and  by 
other  signs  induced  him  to  follow  him.  Watch, 
elated  beyond  measure,  conducted  him  to  his 
imprisoned  companion.  The  poor  dog  was 
found  to  have  suffered  greatly.  In  addition 
to  his  being  nearly  starved,  in  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himself,  he  had  worn  the  skin  from 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  He  was  soon  libe- 
rated, and  with  care  is  in  a  fair  way  of  reco- 
very. Fragments  of  the  bones  which  Watch 
had  brought  him  lay  around  the  place  of  his 
confinement.  J.  J.  M. 

New  York,  Sept.  2,  1850. 


Important  Invention  in  Locomotive  Sleam- 
Engines. — It  was  announced  some  time  ago, 
that  James  S.  French,  a  citizen  of  Virginia, 
had  made  an  important  improvement  in  loco- 
motive'steam-engines,  with  a  view  to  enable 
I  hem  to  overcome  extraordinary  grudes.  The 
invention  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  actual 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

RICHARD  SHACKLETON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  14th  of  Second  month,  1770. 

Dear  Friend  and  Cousin, — 

Thy  letter,  though  so  long  unanswered,  was 
exceedingly  welcome  to  me,  and  brought  con- 
siderable increase  to  that  nearness  of  spirit 
which  I  wish  to  subsist  between  and  among 
us.    Why  I  have  been  so  long  without  reply- 
ing has  been  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  en- 
gagements abroad  and  at  home,  not  by  a 
decay  of  a  friendship  which  I  feel  growing 
and  strengthening  from  a  root,  that  I  trust  I 
may  without  presumption  call  a  root  of  Divine 
Life  ;  and  it  is  my  belief,  that  if  we  and  our 
beloved  companions,  true  helpmeets,  be  fa- 
voured to  keep  our  dwelling  in  the  Truth,  we 
shall  more  and  more  be  confederated  together 
in  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  in  united 
travail  and  laborious  service.    When  I  write 
to  thee,  I  know  not  how  to  divide  thee  from 
thy  wife.    My  dear  Friends,  be  patient,  be 
diligent  in  spirit,  keep  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  hurries  and  flutters  which  attend  the 
busy,  active  life,  and  whatever  ye  omit,  omit 
not  to  keep  up  the  daily  sacrifice.    And  as 
ye  thus  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  and  wait 
from  season  to  season  to  feel  his  hand  upon 
you,  ye  will  be  dipped  into  a  state  of  tribula- 
tion and  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  cause 
of  our  great  Head  and  Master  Jesus  Christ, 
and  ye  will  be  made  partakers  of  his  suffer- 
ings.   Shrink  not  my  beloved  companions  at 
these  bitter  cups  and  baptisms  ;  if  ye  deny  him 
not  when  he  is  persecuted  and  reviled,  if  ye 
accompany  him  with  fidelity  to  his  place  of 
suffering;  ye  will  in  due  time  be  made  living 
and  joyful  witnesses  of  his  resurrection  in  lile 
and  power.    I  am  troubled  in  my  measure  at 
the  situation  of  things  amongst  us  ;  there  are 
so  few  living  witnesses  of  the  Truth  which 
they  are  educated  to  profess;  there  are  so 
many  who  have  indeed  been  called  and  visit- 
ed, but  for  want  of  care  and  diligence  on  their 
parts  to  co-operate  with  that  Power,  which 
would  make  and  keep  their  hearts  as  the  good 
ground,  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  is  variously 
rendered  fruitless  and  abortive,  and  there  is 
not  a  coming  forth  in  increase  of  strength,  and 
answering  the  glorious  designs  of  the  great 
Husbandman.    It  occurs  to  me  just  now  as  I 
write,  (without  previous  thought)  that  when  I 
was  last  in  your  province,  I  heard  some  talk 
of  choosing  you,  my  dear  Friends,  to  sit  in  the 
Select  Meetings.    I  know  the  di llitlonoo  and 
low  opinion  which  ye  have  respecting  your- 
selves, which  might  sway  you  to  decline  this 
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office,  and  that  you  are  too  generous  and  sin- 
cere to  make  the  reply,  Nolo  cpiscopari,  in  a 
formal  customary  manner.  But  take  heed 
dear  Friends,  how  ye  resist  the  call  of  the 
church.  Not  only  the  Spiiit  .sailh,  "  Come," 
but  the  bride  saith,  "Come;"  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  her  hands,  when  guided  by  the  Spirit, 
is  of  great  weight  and  force.  Give  up  in  the 
simplicity  of  your  hearts  to  what  she  requires  ; 
look  not  about  at  others ;  nor  think  what 
others  may  say  ;  but  be  willing  to  become  yet 
more  vile  both  in  your  own  eyes  and  theirs. 
Humility  is  the  only  way  to  true  honour ;  and 
if  ever  we  come  to  be  effectually  serviceable  in 
the  Lord's  hand,  we  must  be  reduced  very  low 
indeed,  and  self  become  of  little  reputation. 
Many  well-disposed  persons  (I  fear)  sutfer  loss, 
both  as  to  their  own  states  and  capacity  for 
service,  by  being  too  backward,  not  putiing 
their  hand  to  a  little  business  in  the  family, 
which  is  obviously  necessary  to  be  done  ;  not 
caiing  to  make  themselves  particularly  distin- 
guished and  exposed  to  observation;  t>ut  wait- 
ing for  some  other  person  more  advanced  in 
years,  or  more  conversant  in  these  matters,  to 
do  it.  But  perhaps  this  is  thy  own  business, 
not  another's  :  and  why  should  thou  grudge 
thy  little  assistance  ?  Thou  knowest  not  what 
encouragement  thy  stepping  forward  .in  thy 
rank  might  be  to  others,  and  how. acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  thy  Master,  by  whom  actions 
are  weighed.  Neither  canst  thou  be  certain 
what  detriment  may  not  accrue  from  this  little 
piece  of  service  being  left  undone,  or  impro- 
perly done,  through  thy  omission  ;  and  from 
the  general  weakness  suffered  by  one  person 
falling  back  out  of  rank,  bringing  discourage- 
ment upon  others,  and  disorder  on  the  whole. 

These  unpremeditated  hints  I  just  simply 
drop  conversing  with  my  dear  Friends,  and 
having  that  perfect  love  which  casts  out  all 
fear  of  offending.  I  salute  you  both  with  true 
affection  ;  I  heartily  wish  well  for  your  lender 
offspring.  My  wife  joins  me  in  these  senti- 
ments for  you  and  yours. 

Thine  sincerely, 

R.  S. 

TO  THE  SAME. 
Ballitore,  25th  of  Fifth  month,  1770. 

Dear  Friend. — Oh  !  my  Friend,  throughout 
all  our  dangerous  voyage  through  this  life,  let 
us  steadily  make  for  the  port  of  heavenly  rest, 
our  eye  ever  and  anon  looking  at  the  card  and 
compass,  whither  we  feel  we  are  going  in  our 
right  course  according  to  the  will  of  God.  1 
am  greatly  mistaken  in  the  deepest  of  my  feel- 
ings, if  his  eye  is  not  in  a  particular  manner 
over  thee,  and  thy  beloved  companion  for  good  ; 
he  has  visited  you  with  the  day-spring  from 
on  high,  he  has  filled  your  cups  with  his  bless- 
ings, and  surrounded  you  on  all  sides  with  his 
favours.  Say,  what  will  ye  render  to  him  for 
all  his  benefits?  Devote  your  hearts  my  dear 
Friends,  to  his  service,  who  has  called  you  not 
to  be  idle  spectators,  but  to  labour  in  his  vine- 
yard. If  ye  faithfully,  and  in  perfect  dedica- 
tion, obey  this  call,  a  fight  of  affliction  awaits 
you,  the  world  will  despise  you,  and  false  bre- 
thren will  lift  up  their  heels  against  you;  ye 
will  eat,  as  it  were,  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and 


drink  many  a  bitter  cup.  But  what  then? 
The- Lord  Almighty  will  be  on  your  side;  he 
will  cover  your  heads  in  the  day  of  battle;  as 
ye  persevere  to  fight  under  his  banners,  ye 
will  find  not  only  the  enemies  of  your  own 
houses,  but  the  adversaries  to  the  cause  of 
Truth,  flee  before  you,  and  ye  shall  be  enrich- 
ed with  precious  spoil. 

1  am,  my  dear  Friend, 

Very  affectionately,  thine, 

R.  S. 

To  . 

Ballitore,  19th  of  Second  month,  1771. 
Dear  Friend, — Manifold  indeed  is  the  loss 
which  we  should  sustain  by  the  translation  of 
my  venerable  father,  but  the  loss  of  his 
weighty  spirit,  exemplary  life,  and  lively  ser- 
vices in  our  poor,  destitute  Society,  would  be 
most  of  all  to  be  lamented.  A  cause,  dear 
Friend,  worthy  the  attachment  of  the  most 
dignified  natures,  a  mystery'so  glorious,  that 
even  angels  have  desired  to  pry  into  it.  Chris- 
tianity in  its  purity,  undefiled  with  the  mix- 
ture of  worldly  wisdom,  and  superstitious 
ceremonies,  hath  been  revealing  from  heaven 
to  our  ancestors  ;  they  nobly  stood  by  it,  and 
faithfully  kept  that  which  was  committed  to 
their  trust;  they  have  rested  from  their  labours 
here,  and  are  now  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
fruits  of  these  labours,  even  life  eternal. 
There  still  remains  the  same  cause  to  be  sup- 
ported in  our  generation,  the  same  conflict  to 
be  maintained  with  the  grand  adversary  of  our 
happiness,  and  the  corruptions  of  our  fallen 
nature,  the  same  and  only  effectual  means  of 
victory,  and  the  same  immortal  crown  at  the 
end  for  him  that  overcometh.  But  where  are 
now  the  combatants  !  The  multitude  profess- 
ing to  walk  in  the  way  of  Truth,  are  not 
in  the  way  ;  they  are  not  spiritually-minded, 
they  mind  their  own  things,  not  the  things  of 
God :  hence  a  general  indifference,  as  to  the 
life  and  virtue  of  religion,  has  overspread  us 
like  a  leprosy,  our  minds  are  not  in  a  state 
prepared  for  that  intercourse  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  which  consists  the  happiness  both  of 
men  and  angels  ;  those  gifts  and  graces  which 
the  Father  of  lights  and  spirits  would  pour  out 
upon  the  living  members  of  his  church,  are 
withheld,  and  the  shame  of  our  nakedness  is 
visible  even  to  them  that  are  without.  Think 
of  this,  beloved  Friend,  and  let  sorrow  seize 
thy  heart,  because  these  things  are  so;  open 
thy  heart  to  the  convictions  and  judgments 
which  are  the  preparatory  dispensations  to  the 
reception  of  pure  and  unmixed  good.  '  Open 
thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour 
thy  cedais!'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  thou  art 
not  altogether  unacquainted  with  this  work. 
Thou  hast  ,felt  something  of  the  correcting 
smart  of  judgment  for  evil  ;  thou  hast  felt  the 
gentle  drawings  and  invitations  of  the  Spirit, 
alluring  thee  out  of  the  friendship  and  famili- 
arity of  the  world  and  offering  thee  'a  place 
and  a  name  in  the  Lord's  house,  and  within 
his  walls,  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters.' 
Thou  hast  seen  and  felt  the  instability  and 
uncertainty  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  tempo- 
ral enjoyments  ;  and  the  great  vacuum,  the 
inanity,  the  insufficiency  of  worldly  gratifica- 


tions, to  satisfy  the  aspirations  and  longing 
of  an  immortal  soul,  has  at  times  been  opene* 
to  thy  understanding  and  view.  Maysl  thoi 
dear  Friend,  ponder  deeply  where  thou  ar 
and  whether  thou  hast  in  a  noble,  unreserve 
dedication  of  all,  obeyed  the  heavenly  visior 
Whether  we  seek  great  things  for  ourselves  c 
not,  our  time  passes  swiftly  over,  our  place 
here  will  soon  know  us  no  more,  and  the  Lor 
is  determined  to  bring  this  evil  (of  death)  upo 
all  flesh,  and  that  wonderful  fabric  of  or 
bodies  which  he  hath  made,  will  he  brea 
down.  Happy  will  it  then  be  for  those,  wh< 
(their  lives  being  spent  here  in  humble  circun 
spect  walking,  and  the  service  of  the  best  < 
Masters,)  will  have  it  said  to  them  individi 
ally,  '  Well  done  !  good  and  faithful  servan 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  !'  Excuf 
this  freedom  which  I  have  taken  with  thee  o 
this  solemn  subject:  a  consciousness  of  m 
hearty  desires  for  thy  welfare  emboldens  rr 
to  use  it.  R.  S. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1851. 

RICHARD  HORSNAILL 

Richard  Horsnaill,  of  Dover,  deceased  Sei 
enth  month  23d,  1850,  aged  48  years. 

In  endeavouring  to  pursue  faithfully  tr 
path  of  manifested  duty,  we  believe  it  w; 
peculiarly  the  aim  of  this  dear  Friend,  "to  c 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly,  wit 
his  God."  He  was  of  a  very  diffident  dispos 
tion,  and  cautious  in  giving  expression-  to  h 
religious  feelings,  lest  he  should  thereby  mal 
a  profession  beyond  what  he  thought  h 
attainments  warranted. 

For  many  years  he  laboured  under  a  di 
ease,  which  was  attended  with  much  suffering 
but  this  proved  a  means  of  weaning  him  fro 
the  world  and  its  pursuits,  and  of  inducii 
him  more  earnestly  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdo 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  with  the  u 
shaken  belief  that  all  things  necessary  wou 
be  added. 

He  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosp 
rity  of  our  religious  Society,  and  according 
his  measure,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  \ 
life,  willingly  devoted  himself  to  its  servic 
He  likewise  took  great  delight  in  promotii 
the  best  interests  of  the  juvenile  portion  oft 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
resided  ;  and  the  counsel  he  gave  to  those 
this  class,  often  gained  their  good-will,  a 
respectful  attention.    He  also  exhibited  a  ve 
humane  disposition  toward  the  animal  ere 
lion,  and  rarely  allowed  a  case  of  ill-treatme 
or  oppression  to  pass  without  attempting 
redress  the  wrongs  inflicted.    For  some  yea 
he  took  gieat  interest  in  supplying  the  ere 
of  foreign  vessels,  resorting  to  the  port 
Dover,  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a 
religious  tracts  ;  and  from  his  kind  and  uni 
suming  manners,  his  efforts  were  almost  u 
versally  well  received. 

His  last  illness,  of  four  months'  duratic 
was  attended  with  extreme  bodily  sufferin 
but  the  nature  of  his  complaint  being  very  < 
scure,  he  entertained  a  hope  that  he  might 
restored- to  his  former  state  of  health,  and  £ 
pressed  some  anxiety  for  length  of  days, 
order  that  he  might  be  more  useful  to  | 
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fellow-creatures.  Cut  as  his  strength  declin- 
ed, this  desire  gave  way  to  quiet  submission  to 
the  will  of  his  God  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that 
his  soul  was  anchored  upon  that  Rock,  which 
alone  can  support  in  ihe  hour  of  trial. 

Soon  alter  he  was  taken  ill,  he  remarked  in 
allusion  to  his  business,  that  he  had  thought  it 
right  in  one  instance,  to  decline  the  execution 
of  an  order,  where  more  display  of  taste  was 
required,  than  he  could  feel  satisfied  wiih  ;  and 
this  sacrifice,  with  some  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  had  afforded  him  peace  ;  adding,  "  I  do 
want  to  come  clean  out  of  Babylon."  He 
said  the  language  had  been  much  upon  his 
mind  :  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall 
be  clean  ;  wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow  ;"  and  also  the  words  of  our  Saviour, — 
"If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me." 

Being  in  great  pain,  he  said,  "You  must 
pray  for  me,  that  my  patience  may  hold  out  ; 
I  have  indeed  need  of  your  prayers,  for  my 
sufferings  are  very  great ;  but  bye  and  bye, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  say,  1  have  not  had 
one  pang  too  many." 

At  another  time  he  supplicated  thus  :  "Mer- 
ciful Father,  be  pleased  to  grant  me  a  little 
ease,  O  !  Thou  that  makest  the  storm  a  calm, 
and  sayest  to  the  waves,  Peace,  be  still." 
Soon  after  which  he  lay  quiet  ;  and  whilst 
tears  of  gratitude  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  he 
said,  "Do  not  disturb  me;  all  is  stillness, — 
what  a  mercy  !" 

On  one  occasion,  when  feeling  exceedingly 
depressed,  he  remarked,  that  the  vessels  he 
had  visited,  and  the  poor  sailors  were  brought 
mentally  to  view,  one  after  another,  with  much 
sweetness,  and  whilst  he  took  no  merit  to  him- 
self, he  desired  to  encourage  others  lo  do  what 
they  could  for  the  good  of  the  poor.  At  an- 
other time,  after  giving  instructions  to  one  of 
his  sisters,  lo  make  some  selection  of  tracts 
for  the  sailors  on  board  a  German  vessel,  then 
lying  in  the  harbour,  he  observed  :  "  Oh,  what 
a  field  of  labour  there  is !  how  I  do  wish  that 
some  one  would  take  this  up,  for  I  feel  as 
though  I  should  be  able  to  do  very  little  more 
in  it." 

His  mind,  during  his  illness,  seemed  filled 
with  love  and  gratitude.  He  remarked,  "  I 
never  felt  so  much  love  before,  both  to  my 
family  and  friends  ;  I  do  believe  this  illness 
will  bind  us  more  closely  together  than  ever." 
And  again;  "Oh,  how  kind  you  are  to  wait 
upon  me  so  ;  the  Lord  will  reward  you  I"  At 
another  time  he  said,  "I  had  not  thought  to 
have  been  taken  at  this  time  of  my  life,  but  I 
am  in  such  a  critical  stale,  that  life  hangs  on 
a  thread; — the  pains  of  the  body  are  what  1 
seem  most  to  dread." 

On  inquiring  one  day  where  that  line  was 
to  be  found,  "  At  ease  in  his  possessions,"  he 
remarked,  "  I  do  not  think  1  have  been  at 
ease  in  mine,  I  have  endeavoured  to  live  loose 
to  them."  A  hope  being  expressed  that  his 
illness  would  be  sanctified  lo  him,  he  quickly 
leplied,  "  Yes,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  lo  all 
of  you."  He  gave  -some  directions,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  with  much  composure,  ob- 
serving :  "  It  seems  an  awful  thing  for  me  lo 
say  thus  much,  but  a  great  favour  to  be  so 
free  from  anxiety."  In  the  night  he  was  heard 


lo  say  :  "  No  merit  of  mine,  it  is  all  of  mercy, 
free  unmerited  mercy  !"  On  a  young  man  in 
his  employment  coming  to  assist  him,  previous 
to  going  to  his  own  place  of  worship,  when 
about  lo  leave  the  room,  he  thus  addressed 
him  :  "  Mind  and  make  a  good  use  of  the  time, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  of  looking  into  ihy  own 
heart,  but  suffer  the  Witness  to  come  in  and 
speak,  whether  it  be  in  the  language  of  encour- 
agement or  reproof.  Many  persons  go  to 
their  places  of  worship,  where  much  of  the 
lime  is  spent  in  singing  and  in  music,  which 
please  the  outward  ear,  but  this  is  not  religion  I 
It  is  when  we  are  brought  to  see  ourselves  as 
we  really  are,  sinners  in  the  sight  of  a  holy 
God,  that  we  are  led  to  seek  a  Saviour,  and  to 
cry,  in  sincerity,  'A  Saviour,  or  I  die !  A 
Redeemer,  or  I  perish  forever!'  " 

On  its  being  remarked  to  him,  that  it  was 
consolingly  believed  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  endeavoured  lo  occupy  with  his  talents, 
which,  if  only  one,  it  was  hoped,  had  gained 
an  increase,  he  replied,  "  That  will  only  be 
known  at  the  great  day  of  account,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance." 

On  Seventh-day  evening  preceding  his  de- 
cease, he  remarked  to  a  beloved  relative,  that 
it  seemed  the  safest  for  him  to  say  but  little  in 
regard  to  his  own  attainments,  adding,  "  My 
desire  is  for  a  continuance  of  kind  preserva- 
tion." And  on  the  day  before  his  death,  he 
remarked  with  gratitude,  that  his  intellects  had 
been  preserved  clear  throughout  his  illness. 
During  the  night,  he  was  much  engaged  in 
prayer;  his  bodily  powers  were  fast  sinking, 
but  his  mind  appeared  preserved  in  peaceful 
serenity.  In  the  morning,  he  expressed  a 
desire  that  his  sister  would  remain  by  him, 
affectionately  inquired  for  his  father,  and  soon 
after,  we  reverently  believe,  exchanged  a  state 
of  suffering  for  one  of  never-ending  rest  and 
joy,  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


For  "The  Friend." 

NEANDER. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Neander,  will  not  be  without  interest  to  those 
who  have  read  his  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.    It  is  from  the  North  British  Review. 

Johann  August  Wilhelm  Neander  was  born 
in  Gottingen  on  the  16th  January,  1789.  Mis 
parents  were  poor,  and  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  He  received  the  first  elements  of  edu- 
cation in  Hamburgh,  where  Judaism  has  long 
retained  a  firm  footing,  and  where  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  long  disgraced  by  ihe  worst 
Rationalism  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  1806,  when 
Schleiermacher  lent  it  the  lustre  of  his  name 
and  influence.  He  became  Professor  in  Hei- 
delberg in  1811,  and  in  1813  began  his  course 
as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  to  labour  till  his 
death.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  when  previously 
a  student  at  Halle  under  Vater,  that  the  first 
circumstance  which  brought  him  prominently 
into  notice  was  his  answering  a  question  in 
Church  history  which  had  puzzled  the  whole 
class.    This  he  did  in  such  a  way  as  at  once 


lo  reveal  his  hidden  powers,  and  to  make  him 
a  favourite  with  ihe  Professor  and  the  students. 
Neander  is  one  of  the  many  illustrious  men 
who  have  been  successively  brought  by  the 
Government  of  Prussia  to  Berlin,  that  centre 
of  German  scholarship  and  intellectual  life. 
The  Prussian  capital  has  fewer  natural  attrac- 
tions lhan  any  other  great  European  city.  It 
has,  besides,  few  historical  associations  beyond 
the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great;  and  yet  the 
collective  fame  of  these  men,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  researches  or  controversies  of  the 
day,  have  given  it  much  of  the  interest  which 
attached  to  ancient  Athens  with  its  schools  of 
learning. 

The  personal  history  of  Neander  is  an  im- 
pressive illustration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  an  instance  of  its  Divine  power.  He  him- 
self assures  us  that  he  had  to  grope  his  way 
from  the  venerable  ritual  of  ancient  Judaism 
onward  to  the  visions  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, until  he  at  last  found  repose  in  the  doc- 
trines and  the  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
We  accordingly  see  him  wandering  at-  first 
among  the  types  and  symbols  and  prophetic 
utterances  of  the  Jewish  Church,  then  seeking 
relief  in  the  schools  of  the  world's  philosophy, 
and  finally  retracing  his  steps  to  discover  the 
pathway  of  truth  in  following  the  faith  of  his 
childhood  to  its  glorious  issue  in  Christ.  Here 
he  found  the  symbolical  language  of  Judaism 
deciphered,  while  at  the  same  time  he  found 
that  his  spiritual  wants  were  satisfied,  and  that 
a  practical  solution  was  given  to  the  mysteries 
of  a  world  of  sin  and  death.  With  a  nature 
so  earnest  as  his,  he  must  from  the  first  have 
been  impressed  with  the  representations  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  of  the  holi- 
ness of  God  and  the  guilt  of  man,  and 
the  need  of  reconciliation  between  the  sinner 
and  the  eternal  Judge.  These  meditations 
must  have  fostered  in  him  that  spirit  of 
moral  thoughtfulness  which  Arnold  some- 
where speaks  of  as  the  leading  element  in 
all  true  greatness  of  character.  While  scep- 
ticism, disjoined  from  a  pure  life,  may  keep 
the  heart  forever  away  from  religious  truth, 
as  in  the  case  of  men  like  Voltaire  or  Byron, 
all  true  earnestness  of  thohght  and  pur- 
pose is  in  the  direction  of  the  Cross  as  its 
final  landing-place.  We  see  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  men  like  Neander,  and  Chalmers, 
and  Foster,  and  Arnold,  that  truth  and  holi- 
ness bear  a  family  likeness,  having  the  same 
heavenly  ancestry,  and  bringing  ihe  same 
dowry  of  eternal  life.  The  examples  of  men 
like  these,  in  their  search  for  truth,  form  an 
impressive  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  that 
faith  in  which  knowledge  becomes  one  with 
life,  and  the  highest  soarings  of  man's  reason 
harmonize  with  the  deepest  experiences  of  his 
soul. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Neander  as 
an  author,  we  must  present  a  picture  of  him 
as  a  man.  It  may  surprise  some  to  be  told  of 
his  personal  appearance.  One  might  often 
pass  him  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  little 
dream  that  the  grolesque  figure,  so  ill-favoured 
and  oddly  attired,  and  so  seemingly  heedless 
of  the  whole  outer  world,  was  the  greatest  liv- 
ing church-hislorian,  and  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  mind  of  Germany.  Nature 
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certainly  did  not  lavish  on  his  person  many  of 
her  graces,  and  art  seemed  to  undo  the  little 
that  nature  had  done.  His  features  bore  the 
mark  of  the  most  ungainly  Jewish  type  ;  while 
his  dress  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  well-known 
tribo  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  the  dealers  in  old 
clothes  in  the  back  lanes  of  London.  No  one 
who  ever  saw  him  in  his  class-room  can  forget 
the  place  or  the  man.  There  he  stood  behind 
a  table  nearly  as  high  as  himself,  with  his 
sunken  eyes  all  but  closed,  or  twinkling  below 
his  shaggy  eye-brows,  and  with  his  thick  black 
hair  covering  the  greater  part  of  his  ample 
brow.  He  wore  a  long  surtout  carelessly  but- 
toned over  a  spotted  vest,  with  outside  boots 
which  reached  nearly  to  his  knees.  Such  was 
the  bizarre  figure  that,  to  the  stranger's  sur- 
prise, entered  the  class-room,  itself  the  largest 
in  the  University.  His  eyes  were  either  half- 
closed  or  fixed  on  the  desk  before  him,  and, 
on  taking  his  place,  he  seized  a  pen  which  lay 
ready  for  his  use.  This  pen  he  would  twist 
and  tear  to  pieces  during  the  lecture  ;  and  at 
intervals,  as  some  weighty  utterance  made 
him  raise  his  sonorous  voice,  he  would  turn  to 
his  right  side  and  lift  up  both  his  hands  in  the 
air  as  in  the  attitude  of  a  frantic  dervish.  Dur- 
ing these  different  actions  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  one  foot  was  placed  upon  the  other, 
or  when  he  became  more  animated,  it  was 
made  to  swing  round  with  considerable  force 
and  strike  the  wall  behind.  Occasionally  the 
pen  which  he  held  in  his  hand  would  fall  over 
the  side  of  the  desk,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  class.  When  this  happened  he  became 
disconcerted  for  a  moment ;  then  began  to 
manipulate  with  one  of  his  fingers  in  a  like 
way,  until  some  student  sitting  near  him  sup- 
plied him  with  another  pen,  when  the  same 
round  of  movements  went  on  as  strangely  as 
before.  In  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
exaggeration  ;  we  have  given  only  an  imper- 
fect description  of  the  reality.  Yet  this  singu- 
larity of  manner  had  nothing  in  common  with 
that  affectation  which  courts  notoriety  at  the 
expense  of  custom  or  taste.  Neander  mani- 
fested a  character  of  the  most  guileless  simpli- 
city, and  a  high-souled  superiority  above  every- 
thing that  is  false.  The  truth  is,  these  matters 
of  conventionalism  never  entered  his  mind. 
His  world  was  not  that  of  vulgar  show  or 
fashion,  but  of  moral  aims  and  the  divine  life. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  his  study  and  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  Neander  was  chiefly  known 
at  the  University,  and  here  he  was  abundant 
in  labours.  Each  day  he  was  occupied  in 
carrying  on  two,  and  occasionally  three, 
courses  of  lectures  in  Church  History,  or  the 
exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  or  Dogmatic 
Theology,  or  Christian  Ethics;  and  these  lec- 
tures were  delivered  extempore,  though  with 
the  accuracy  of  his  elaborate  writing.  His 
constitution,  even  when  a  student,  was  natu- 
rally delicate;  and  the  wonder  to  everyone 
was,  how  he  could  go  through  so  much  acade- 
mical labour,  in  combination  with  the  constant 
claims  of  authorship.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
students,  who  indeed  bore  to  him  not  merely 
a  chivalrous  homage  as  a  singularly  learned 
man,  but  a  filial  veneration  as  a  master  and 
prince  of  Israel.  His  house  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  many  talented  and  devoted  young 


men,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  religious 
teacher  and  friend,  and  who  rejoiced  to  aid 
him  in  his  literary  labours.  Few  social  enter- 
tainments could  have  more  interest  than  the 
weekly  meetings  between  Neander  and  parties 
of  his  students — called  in  German  University 
language,  Kranzchen.  They  were  held  in  his 
study,  on  every  side  of  which  lay  in  confusion 
the  folios  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  Tea 
was  served  in  the  most  simple  style  ;  and  was 
followed  by  conversation  on  the  religious  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  or  the  character  of  new  theo- 
logical works,  or  on  the  prospects  of  the 
Church  generally  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  at  such  times  that  the  unaffect- 
ed sincerity  of  the  man  appeared,  and  that 
without  restraint  he  drew  from  the  treasures 
of  his  learning,  or  gave  utterance  to  the  holy 
longings  of  his  soul.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  kindness  of  the  old  man's  heart  as  shown 
in  this  intercourse;  and  never  certainly  did 
any  professor  exercise  a  more  healthful  moral 
influence  over  his  students.  He  manifested  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  them  in  the  struggles 
of  the  faith,  and  in  all  that  concerned  their 
spiritual  welfare.  His  whole  soul  was  en- 
grossed with  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  his  table-talk  bore  the  marks  of 
the  great  theme  which  was  habitually  in  his 
mind.  The  homage  paid  to  him  by  the  stu- 
dents was  particularly  evinced  on  the  anniver- 
saries  of  his  birth,  when  they  honoured  him, 
after  the  German  fashion,  with  a  torch-proces- 
sion at  nightfall.  These  occasions  he  uni- 
formly signalized  by  thanking  God  for  sparing 
his  life,  by  expressing  his  hearty  interest  in 
the  work  of  his  professorship,  and  his  unsha- 
ken confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  Christ's 
truth  over  all  the  forms  of  false  philosophy  or 
the  world's  inveterate  sin.  Never  have  we 
heard  anything  more  solemn  or  heart-stirring 
than  one  of  those  birthday  addresses,  delivered 
from  the  open  windows  of  his  house,  while  the 
students  were  assembled  in  his  rooms,  or  were 
standing  in  the  court  below. 

Neander's  private  life  had  few  incidents  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  which  biographers  use 
the  word.  He  was  everywhere  the  same  ear- 
nest, humble,  tender-hearted  man,  full  of  love 
to  his  Saviour  and  his  fellow-men.  He  lived 
in  great  happiness  with  a  devoted  sister,  who 
was  his  guide  and  guardian  through  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  He  seldom  went  from  home, 
unless  when  his  friends  forced  him  to  make 
some  excursion  for  his  health,  after  the  ex- 
hausting labours  of  the  University.  The  wri- 
ter can  testify  to  having  seen  his  name  in  the 
visiters'  book,  kept  in  the  house  at  the  top  of 
the  Faulhorn — the  highest  house  in  Europe, 
on  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  unique  autograph, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  set  down  as 
the  forgery  of  some  German  student,  seeking 
to  play  off  a  practical  joke  at  the  expense  of 
one  who  was  the  most  unlikely  of  all  men  to 
make  such  an  ascent. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  the 
strength  of  Neander  had  been  giving  way 
under  repeated  attacks  of  illness  of  an  aggra- 
vated kind.  He  was  sorely  tried  by  the  rapid 
decay  of  his  sight,  ending  in  almost  total 
blindness ;  yet,  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 


he  never  complained,  nor  gave  up  his  work. 
Those  who  were  then  with  him  declare  that 
the  inner  eye  of  the  soul,  which  no  darkness 
could  quench,  burned  as  brightly  as  ever. 
We  might  say  of  him  as  our  great  poet  said  of 
himself  under  a  like  trial: — 

"  So  much  the  rather,  thou,  Celestial  Light 
Shine  inward ;  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

His  last  illness  was  but  of  short  duration. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  nothing  more  was 
needed  to  make  the  close  of  his  life  holy  than 
that  he  should  continue  to  live  as  he  had  done. 
He  was  able  to  lecture  till  within  a  week  of 
his  death.  He  had  often  given  a  proof  of  his 
academical  faithfulness,  far  beyond  what  duty 
required  or  warranted,  by  continuing  his  pre- 
lections when  he  should  have  been  on  a  sick- 
bed, and  by  disregarding  the  remonstrances 
of  physicians  and  friends.  During  his  last 
lecture  his  deeply  impressive  voice  repeatedly 
faltered  and  almost  died  away.  However, 
with  that  self-command  which  he  always 
showed  in  trouble,  he  persevered  until  the 
close  of  the  hour,  and  with  the  help  of  some 
students  was  removed  to  his  house  in  a  state 
of  extreme  exhaustion.  On  being  brought 
thither  his  strength  rallied.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  he  called  his  amanuensis,  and, 
with  intervals  of  great  weakness  and  suffering, 
he  calmly  dictated  for  three  hours  the  closing 
pages  of  his  Church  History.  He  even  gently 
rebuked  his  sister,  who  sought  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  task,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
still  to  labour.  At  last  oppressed  nature  sank, 
and  he  was  compelled,  by  a  higher  than  hu- 
man bidding,  to  give  up  the  work  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  the  studies  and  labours  of  a 
lifetime.  In  the  evening  the  physicians  de- 
clared that  the  case  was  hopeless.  Still  he 
did  not  anticipate  the  fatal  issue  of  his  illness. 
The  dying  man's  thoughts  were  about  his 
academical  duties,  and  while  admitting  that  he 
was  unable  to  lecture,  he  emphatically  added 
that  the  delay  would  only  be  for  that  day, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  resume  his  duties  on  the 
morrow.  His  disease  returned  at  intervals, 
with  occasional  paroxysms  of  suffering,  which 
he  endured  with  the  most  Christian  patience. 
A  long  familiarity  with  sickness  had  disci- 
plined him  for  the  final  struggle.  He  was 
deeply  affected,  however,  by  the  watchful  care 
of  his  friends,  and  repeatedly  raised  his  feeble 
voice  to  thank  them  for  what  they  did. 

At  last  his  mind  began  to  waver,  and,  in  a 
somewhat  peremptory  tone,  he  ordered  the 
servant  to  make  preparation  for  his  rising 
from  bed.  His  sister  remonstrated  with  him, 
by  reminding  him  that  all  his  afflictions  came 
from  God,  to  which  the  meek  sufferer  replied, 
with  a  subdued  voice,  and  with  the  return  of 
perfect  self-consciousness,  "  That  is  true;  all 
this  comes  from  God,  and  we  must  thank  Him 
for  it."  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday  the 
setting  sun  shone  brilliantly  into  his  chamber, 
and  as  if  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  were  given 
him  to  behold  in  this  material  glory  the  sym- 
bol of  that  true  celestial  light  which  was  soon 
to  shine  on  him,  he  added,  "  I  am  weary  ;  let 
us  make  ready  to  go  home."  Still  his  thoughts 
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dwelt  upon  the  past ;  and  he  fancied  himself  at 
his  post,  engaged  in  his  work  as  a  professor 
or  an  author.  At  one  time  he  raised  himself 
on  his  pillow  and  began  a  lecture  on  the  Exe- 
gesis of  the  New  Testament.  At  another 
time  he  asked  that  a  paper,  recently  given  in 
to  the  Theological  Seminary,  should  be  read. 
At  a  third  lime  he  intimated  the  subject  of  his 
next  course  of  lectures,  "  The  Gospel  of  John, 
considered  from  its  true  historical  point  of 
view."  And  after  that  he  dictated  an  addi- 
tional sentence  or  two  of  his  Church  History, 
and  closed  all  his  literary  labours  with  these 
remarkable  words,  "  Thus  far  in  general — 
afterwards  there  comes  the  farther  develop- 
ment."  He  then  asked  the  time,  and  when 
told  that  it  was  half-past  nine,  he  opened  his 
lips  for  the  last  time,  and  said,  "  I  am  weary ; 
I  will  now  go  to  sleep.  Good  night !"  Shortly 
afterwards  the  fatal  stupor  began.  He  slum- 
bered until  about  two  in  the  following  morn- 
ing, being  Sunday  the  14th  of  July,  1850, 
when  his  spirit  joined  those  holy  men  whose 
lives  he  wrote  and  whose  memories  he  has 
embalmed. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America. 

The  North  British  Review  thus  concludes 
an  account  of  Lyell's  travels  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  interesting  contents 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  two  works.  We  know 
of  no  books  of  modern  travels  so  full  of  agree- 
able and  useful  reading, — so  pregnant  with 
instruction  respecting  the  geology  and  physi- 
cal geography  of  America,  and  so  liberal  and 
candid  in  its  judgments  on  all  the  social,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  questions  which  now  every- 
where agitate  the  public  mind.  There  is  no 
object  too  low  for  our  author's  notice,  and 
none  too  high  for  his  grasp.  Whatever 
warms  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  ex- 
cites the  zeal  of  the  missionary,  or  perplexes 
the  genius  of  the  statesman,  or  exercises  the 
intellect  of  the  sage,  calls  forth  all  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  rouses  all  his  energies  of 
thought.  The  condition  of  the  criminal  and 
the  slave, — the  educational  instruction  of  the 
ignorant, — the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
the  people, — the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor, — and  the  equalization  of  political 
rights,  are  all  advocated  with  that  earnestness 
and  talent  which  seldom  fail  to  advance  the 
object  at  which  they  aim. 

Even  if  the  reader  is  no  geologist  he  will 
follow  Sir  Charles  Lyell  with  exciting  interest 
in  his  various  journeys  by  sea,  by  river,  or  by 
rail,  in  which  he  has  observed  and  expounded 
those  singular  conditions  of  the  physical  world 
of  which  America  presents  so  many  striking 
examples, — while  the  geologist  himself  will 
add  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  entrench 
himself  deeper  in  those  magnificent  generali- 
zations which  give  dignity  and  grandeur  to 
his  science. 

It  is  in  any  country  fortunate  for  science, 
especially  for  geological  science,  which  can- 
not be  pursued  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  or 
in  the  intervals  of  professional  toil,  when  men 


in  independent  circumstances  like  our  author, 
or  in  officii  I  positions  of  easy  duly,  zealously 
devote  themselves  to  intellectual  labour.  It  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  ours,  where  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  its  institutions  never  character- 
izes the  statesman,  and  where  experience 
never  leads  him  to  learn  the  duties  which  he 
owes  to  genius,  or  to  unlearn  the  prejudices 
under  which  he  oppresses  it.  It  is  more  for- 
tunate still,  that  the  rich  and  noble  of  the  land, 
and  the  poor  philosophers  themselves,  are 
willing  to  contribute  their  money  as  weH  as 
their  talents  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
in  a  country  where  our  scientific  and  literary 
institutions  are  neglected  by  the  Slate, — 
where,  as  in  Scotland,  our  Universities  are 
allowed  to  languish  and  decay, — and  where 
the  Government  leaves  the  people  untaught, 
lest  they  should  hazard  the  sweets  of  office  by 
giving  offence  to  the  bigots  of  the  day. 

Had  the  volumes  which  we  have  been  ana- 
lyzing referred  to  any  other  country  than 
America,  their  geological  details  if  equally 
new,  would  have  been  equally  acceptable  to 
the  man  of  science;  but  the  pictures  which 
they  draw  of  American  life,  and  the  account 
which  they  give  of  American  institutions,  and 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  West, 
have  to  us  Englishmen,  and  indeed  to  every 
citizen  of  the  world,  an  overpowering  interest. 
Accustomed  to  look  with  wonder  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  past — upon  the  unblest  glo- 
ries of  Greece  and  of  Rome — upon  mighty 
empires  that  have  risen  but  to  fall — the  Eng- 
lish eye  has  never  fixed  itself  on  the  grand 
phenomenon  of  a  Great  Nation  at  School. 
Viewing  America  as  a  froward  child  that  has 
deserted  its  home  and  abjured  its  parent,  we 
have  ever  looked  upon  her  with  a  callous 
heart,  and  with  an  evil  eye  judicially  blind  to 
her  progress.  In  a  region  teeming  with  veget- 
able life — resting  upon  the  subterranean  trea- 
sures of  civilization — intersected  with  noble 
rivers,  whose  tributary  and  capillary  streams 
carry  food  and  life  into  every  part  of  the  land, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  established  itself  in 
mighty  cities,  the  centres  of  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  wealth  ;  and  has 
intrenched  itself  amid  noble  institutions — with 
temples  enshrined  in  religious  toleration, — 
with  universities  of  private  bequest  and  public 
organization, — with  national  and  unshackled 
schools, — and  with  all  the  resources  which 
science  and  literature  and  philanthropy  de- 
mand from  the  citizen  or  from  the  State.  Sup- 
plied from  the  old  world  with  its  superabund- 
ant life,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tide  has  been  carry- 
ing its  multiplied  population  to  the  West, — 
rushing  onward  through  impervious  forests, — 
levelling  their  lofty  pines, — chasing  before  it 
the  denizens  of  the  jungle,  and  driving  to  an 
ocean  frontier,  where  civilization  will  at  last 
find  them,  the  savage  hordes  that  still  usurp 
the  fairest  portions  of  creation.  Nor  is  this 
living  flood  the  destroying  scourge  which  Pro- 
vidence sometimes  lets  loose  upon  our  species. 
It  breathes  in  accents  which  are  our  own. — It 
is  instinct  with  English  life; — and  it  bears  on 
its  snowy  crest  the  auroral  light  of  the  East  to 
gild  the  darkness  of  the  West  with  the  purple 
radiance  of  salvation,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
peace. 


But  while  the  frontier  of  civilization  is  thus 
advancing  with  giant  strides,  the  fixed  popula- 
tion of  the  American  Stales  has  been  vying 
with  European  communities  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  which  contribute  to  domestic  com- 
fort and  national  aggrandizement.  Their  rail- 
roads, with  all  their  imperfections,  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  traveller,  and  remunerate  the 
public  spirit  of  their  projectors.  Their  steam- 
boat establishments,  whether  on  coast  or  on 
river,  are  unrivalled  in  European  States  ;  and 
their  telegraphic  lines,  superior  in  cheapness 
and  utility  to  ours,  have  been  carried  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  into  regions  where  the  iron 
pathway  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate.  Nor 
is  their  mineral  wealth  equalled  by  that  of  the 
most  favoured  quarters  of  the  globe.  Her 
empire  of  coal ; — her  kingdoms  of  cotton  and 
of  corn ; — her  regions  of  gold  and  of  iron, 
mark  out  America  as  the  centre  of  future  civi- 
lization ; — as  the  emporium  of  the  world's 
commerce  ; — as  the  granary  and  storehouse 
out  of  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  East  will  be 
clothed  and  fed  ; — and  we  greatly  fear  as  the 
asylum  in  which  our  children  will  take  refuge 
when  the  hordes  of  Asia  and  the  semi-barba- 
rians of  Eastern  Europe  shall  again  darken 
and  desolate  the  West. 

In  thus  speaking  of  America,  we  have  no 
desire  to  undervalue  our  own  beloved  country. 
We  wish  not  to  exchange  for  her  republican 
institutions,  a  monarchy  hallowed  by  time  and 
rooted  in  the  habits  and  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  still  less  do  we  desire  to  replace  our 
territorial  aristocracy,  with  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  and  talent  which  a  democratic  commu- 
nity can  alone  recognize.  Our  object  is  to 
persuade  England  to  respect  America — to  love 
her  as  the  first-born  of  her  political  family — 
and,  with  the  affection  of  a  parent,  to  rejoice 
in  her  progress,  and  pray  for  the  prosperity 
and  consolidation  of  her  empire.  Though 
dauntless  in  her  mien,  and  colossal  in  her 
strength,  she  displays  upon  her  banner  the 
star  of  peace.  Shedding  its  radiance  upon  us, 
let  us  reciprocate  the  celestial  light;  and 
strong  and  peaceful  ourselves,  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  power,  but  everything 
to  learn  from  her  example. 


Prayer  is  chiefly  a  heart-work ;  God  hear- 
elh  the  heart  without  the  mouth,  but  never 
heareth  the  mouth  acceptably  without  the 
heart.  Your  prayer  is  odious  hypocrisy, 
mocking  God,  and  taking  his  name  in  vain, 
when  you  utter  petitions  for  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  doing  his  will,  and  yet  hate 
holiness  in  your  heart.  This  is  lying  unto 
God,  and  flattering  him  with  your  lips,  but  no 
true  prayer ;  and  so  God  takes  it. — Marshall. 


Danger  from  Within, — Luther  used  to  say, 
"  I  fear  more  what  is  within  me,  than  what 
comes  from  without  ;  the  storms  and  winds 
without  do  never  move  the  earth,  it  is  only 
vapours  within  that  cause  earthquakes." 


I  value  the  secret  and  sensible  touches  of 
Divino  life  and  virtue,  more  than  all  know- 
ledge.—  William  Perm. 
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Draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  a  matter  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  we  think  the  following  account, 
inken  from  the  autobiography  of  John  Adams, 
interesting,  and  worthy  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  "  The  Friend." 

The  Committee  of  Independence  were  Thos. 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  now  about  a  year  a 
member  of  Congress,  but  had  attended  his  duty 
in  the  House  a  very  small  part  of  the  lime, 
and  when  there  had  never  spoken  in  public. 
During  the  whole  time  I  sat  with  him  in  Con- 
gress, 1  never  heard  him  utter  three  sentences 
together. 

It  will  naturally  be  inquired,  how  it  happen- 
ed that  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of 
such  importance.  There  were  more  reasons 
than  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  reputation  of 
a  masterly  pen  ;  he  had  been  chosen  a  dele- 
gate in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
handsome  public  paper  which  he  had  written 
for  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given 
him  the  character  of  a  fine  writer.  Another 
reason  was,  that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was 
not  beloved  by  the  most  of  his  colleagues  from 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  set  up  to  rival 
and  supplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only 
by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  could  stand  no 
competition  with  him,  or  any  one  else,  in  elo- 
cution and  public  debate. 

Here  I  will  interrupt  the  narration  for  a 
moment,  to  observe,  that,  from  all  I  have  read 
of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  England 
and  France,  and  all  I  have  observed  at  home 
and  abroad,  eloquence  in  public  assemblies  is 
not  the  surest  road  to  preferment,  at  least,  un- 
less it  be  used  with  caution,  very  rarely  and 
with  great  reserve.  The  examples  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  are  enough  to 
show  that  silence  and  reserve  in  public,  are 
more  efficacious  than  argumentation  or  ora- 
tory. A  public  speaker  who  inserts  himself, 
or  is  urged  by  others,  into  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  by  daily  exertions  to  justify  his  mea- 
sures, and  answer  the  objections  of  opponents, 
makes  himself  too  familiar  with  the  public, 
and  unavoidably  makes  himself  enemies. 

Few  persons  can  bear  to  be  outdone  in  rea- 
soning, or  declamation,  or  wit,  or  sarcasm,  or 
repartee,  or  satire,  and  all  these  things  are 
very  apt  to  grow  out  of  public  debate.  In  this 
way,  in  a  course  of  years,  a  nation  becomes 
full  of  a  man's  enemies,  or  at  least,  of  such  as 
have  been  galled  in  some  controversy,  and 
take  a  secret  pleasure  in  assisting  to  humble 
and  mortify  him.  So  much  for  this  digression. 
We  will  now  return  to  our  memoirs. 

The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in 
which  were  proposed  the  articles  of  which  the 
declaration  was  to  consist,  and  minutes  made 
of  them.  The  committee  then  appointed  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  myself  to  draw  them  up  in  form, 
and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress.  The  sub- 
committee met,  and  considered  the  minutes, 
making  such  observations  on  them  as  then 
occurred,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  desired  me  to 
take  them  to  my  lodging,  and  make  the  draft. 


This  I  declined,  and  gave  several  reasons  for 
declining. 

I.  That  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  I  a  Mas- 
sachusettsian.  2.  That  he  was  a  southern 
man,  and  I  a  northern  one.  3.  That  I  had 
been  so  obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant 
zeal  in  promoting  the  measure,  that  every 
draft  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe 
scrutiny  and  criticism  in  Congress,  than  one 
of  his  composition.  4.  And  lastly,  and  that 
would  be  reason  enough,  if  there  were  no 
other,  I  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  elegance  of 
his  pen,  and  none  at  all  of  my  own.  I  there- 
fore insisted  that  no  hesitation  should  be  made 
on  his  part.  He  accordingly  took  the  minutes, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draft. 
Whether  I  made  or  suggested  any  correction 
I  remember  not.  The  report  was  made  to  the 
committee  of  five,  by  them  examined,  but  whe- 
ther altered  or  corrected  in  any  thing,  I  can- 
not recollect.  But,  in  substance,  at  least,  it 
was  reported  to  Congress,  where,  after  a  severe 
criticism,  and  striking  out  several  of  the  most 
oratorical  paragraphs,  it  was  adopted  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  and  published  to  the  world 


Friends'  Boarding-  School  at  West-town. 

In  order  to  afford  time  to  make  some  need' 
ful  repairs  to  the  school  building,  and  as  b 
precautionary  measure  in  consequence  of  the 
late  sickness,  which  it  is  believed,  has  now 
passed  away,  it  has  been  concluded  to  post- 
pone  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  ses- 
sion to  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Sixth 
month,  for  which  a  proportionate  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  usual  charge. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  chil- 
dren,  will  please  make  early  application  tc 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School 
or  to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  will 
leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  North 
Sixth  street,  at  1  o'clock,  on  Second  and 
Third-days  only.  It  is  desired  the  pupils  may 
be  taken  or  sent  punctually. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  10,  1851. 

Since  the  issuing  of  our  last  number,  our 
esteemed  Friend  Robert  Smith  has  departed 
this  life.  His  illness  was  short  and  unaccom- 
panied with  much  suffering:  his  end  was  calm 
and  peaceful.  Having  been  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal  from  its  commencement,  now  nearly 
twenty-four  years,  we  think  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and  times  of 
trial  through  which  it  has  had  to  pass,  he 
proved  himself  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  du- 
ties devolved  upon  him.  With  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as 
held  by  our  religious  Society,  he  was  unwa- 
vering in  their  support,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
testimonies  given  us  as  a  people  to  maintain  ; 
while  his  life  and  conversation  illustrated  and 
adorned  the  religion  he  professed.  With  clear 
judgment  and  nice  discrimination  he  strove  to 
supply  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend"  with 
matter  which,  while  it  imparted  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge,  should  elevate  the  taste 
and  confirm  sound  principles,  and  was  espe- 
cially careful  that  nothing  should  ever  be 
found  therein  that  could  inculcate  or  foster 
that  which  was  vain  or  unsound.  His  loss  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  us.  Until  his  place  shall  be 
supplied,  the  journal  will  be  conducted  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Contributors. 

All  communications  to  be  sent  for  the  pre- 
sent to  John  Richardson. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 
The  subscribers  to  the  Friends'  Library 
within  the  limits  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, are  requested  to  apply  to  Stephen  Wood, 
M.  D.,  East  Broadway,  New  York,  for  their 
bound  volumes.  It  is  desirable  that  those  who 
did  not  call  last  year,  should  procure  from 
him  the  copies  they  have  not  received,  that  the 
accounts  may  be  closed. 


Haverford  School  Association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day. 
Fifth  month  12th  next,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis. 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street  '; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting   Managers  for   the  Month.- 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  streetJ 
Thomas  Evans,  No.  180  Arch  street.  Samuell 
Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101  N.  Tenth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth! 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Died,  on  First-day,  the  8th  of  Ninth  month,  1850 
at  Salem,  Ohio,  Martha  W.  Stratton,  widow  of  Dn 
Michael  Stratton,  deceased,  and  daughter  of  Josepl 
Williams,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  aga 
a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  and  Mt.  Pleasar 
particular  Meeting-.    The  amiable  disposition  of  thi 
beloved  young  Friend  had  endeared  her  to  many,  anl 
during  a  long  and  trying  confinement  with  pulmcf 
nary  disease,  she  manifested  much  patience,  express 
ing  her  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  ha 
humble  confidence  that  she  would,  through  adorabl 
mercy,  be  eventually  received  within  the  pearl  gatel 
Her  close  was  calm  and  quiet,  affording  a  consolir 
evidence  of  peace  with  God,  and  hope  in  a  blessej 
immortality. 

 ,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Robert  Smith,  aged  near! 

81  years ;  a  member  of  the  Western  District  Month] 
Meeting. 
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The  Indian  Report. 

TO  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Commiltee  for  the  gradual  Civilizition 
and  Improvement  of  the  Indian  Natives, 
Repori, — 

That  our  Friends  Solomon  and  Susan  Lu- 
kens  and  Sarah  Eastlack,  continue  to  reside 
)n  the  farm  at  Tunessassah,  lor  the  purpose 
jf  aiding  the  Indians,  and  carrying  out  the 
?oncern  of  ihe  Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  benefit 
)f  these  people. 

During  the  past  year  34  children  hive  re- 
vived instruction  in  the  school  at  Tunessas- 
sah, taught  by  Sarah  Eastlack  ;  and  the  aver- 
jge  daily  attendance  has  been  about  9.  Ten 
if  the  pupils  write  in  copybooks ;  11  can  read  ; 
I  can  write  their  reading  lessons  on  the  slate, 
jind  then  read  them  ;  and  5  read  in?  the  New 
Testament.  Nine  cipher;  and  nihers  are 
1  ngaged  in  studying  different  elementary 
'■ranches  ;  and  the  progress  made  by  some  is 
encouraging;  though  t heir  irregular  attend- 
ance is  a  gieat  obstucie  to  their  improvement. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending 
he  School  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend  is  32  ;  and  the 
iverage  daily  attendance  about  12.    Nine  of 
hese  read  in  easy  lessons,  2  or  3  in  the  New 
Testament ;  3  write  a  good  hand  and  read  it 
eadily,  and  several  other  boys  and  girls  read 
nd  write  and  make  figures,  and  some  are 
ood  spellers.    A  number  of  the  children 
romplly  answer  questions  in  the  multiplica- 
ion  and  other  tables  ;  3  have  ciphered  as  far 
s  multiplication  ;  6  are  in  addition,  and  9  in 
lumeralion.    Some  of  the  girls  in  this  school 
iave  evinced  much  interest  in  learning  to  sew 
nd  knit,  under  the  care  of  the  teacher's  wife, 
nd  have  pieced  and  quilted  several  bed  quilts, 
nd  have  others  in  progress  ;  besides  making 
number  of  pairs  of  stockings.    The  girls  in 
arah  Eastlack's  school  have  finished  8  pairs 
f  stockings,  and  have  more  on  hand,  beside 
onsidsrable  needle-work,  such  as  quills,  patch- 
work, &c. 

The  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  had 
nder  their  care  about  the  usual  amount  of 
gricultural  business,  and  their  crops  were 
generally  good  ;  so  that  they  have  been  able 
o  get  through  the  winter  without  suffering,  and 
ome  of  them  have  had  surplus  coin  to  dis- 
>ose  of. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  still 


making  through  the  Reservation;  and  the 
consequence  of  introducing  among  the  natives 
a  large  number  of  workmen  of  low  character 
and  loose  habits,  has  been  prejudicial.  The 
disputes  respecting  ihe  form  of  their  govern- 
ment continue  to  divide  the  Indians,  arid  ope- 
rate very  unfavourably  on  their  interests.  The 
old  chiefs,  though  stripped  of  their  authority, 
continue  to  exert  cqpsiderable  influence  over 
the  people  ;  which  produces  an  unwillingness 
to  submit  to  the  new  government,  and  the 
result  is,  that  there  is,  in  effect,  very  little 
government  at  all ;  while  their  in'estine  feuds 
weaken  the  moral  restraints  which  once  ope- 
rated, and  open  the  way  for  an  increase  of 
intemperance  and  other  vices.  This  state  of 
affairs  presents  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  the  efforts  used  for  their  improvement.  The 
Committee  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  give 
such  attention  to  the  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  as  circumstances  would  admit ;  and 
while  they  meet  with  many  discouragements 
and  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
labours  of  Friends  continue  to  be  beneficial  in 
improving  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  natives ;  one  evidence  of  which  is  their 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  The  present  is 
»n  important  period  in  the  history  of  these 
poor  people;  and  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  present  a  strong  and 
touching  claim  on  the  continued  sympathy  and 
aid  of  the  Society. 

The  farm  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Cattaraugus,  not  yielding  any  income  for 
some  years  past,  and  the  Committee  appre- 
hending it  would  not  again  be  wanted  as  a 
residence  for  Friends  in  its  employ,  it  has  been 
sold  for  $15  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds, 
amounting  to  $5007,  invested  in  good  secu- 
rity. 

The  subject  of  a  more  efficient  system  of 
education,  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  by  a  Minute  of  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, has  been  deliberately  considered  ;  and  the 
following  report  thereon,  adopted  and  directed 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  for  its  approval, 
viz. : 

"  The  sub-committee  on  the  subject  of  a 
more  efficient  system  of  education,  Report, — 

"  That  the  Seneca  Indians,  in  common  with 
other  aboriginal  tribes  who  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  white  population,  huve 
long  been  and  still  are  subject  to  great  unset- 
tlement  and  disquietude,  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  interested  white  men  to  dispossess 
them  of  their  Reservations.  From  this  and 
other  causes,  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
have  been  much  obstructed,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natives  retarded.  At  the  period 
when  the  Committee  commenced  its  labours, 
that  portion  of  the  tribe  under  its  care,  was  in 


close  proximity  to  more  numerous  and  power- 
lul  bands,  who  have  now  become  greatly  re- 
duced and  scattered,  while  the  Senecas  are 
increasing.  We  think  it  is  not.  presuming,  to 
attribute  their  preservation  and  improvement, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  long  con- 
tinued care  and  exertions  of  our  religious 
Society. 

"  The  work  of  Indian  civilization,  wherever 
it  has  been  attempted,  has  always  been  attend- 
ed with  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  ; 
and  Jias  required  the  exercise  of  great  patience 
and  forbearance.  Although  the  condition  of 
this  interesting  people  has  been  ameliora'ed 
and  much  improved  by  what  has  been  done 
for  them  by  Friends,  yet,  we  apprehend,  that 
some  method  of  instructing  the  children  by 
which  they  would  be  brought  more  entirely 
under  the  control  and  management  of  their 
teacher  and  caretakers,  would  facilitate  the 
formation  of  those  habits  of  order,  industry 
and  economy,  on  which  depend,  in  so  great 
a  degree,  the  success  of  individuals  in  life,  and 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  domestic 
circle. 

"  A  great  obstacle  to  literary  and  moral 
training  in  our  schools  is,  the  irregular  attend- 
ance of  the  children.  Incapable  of  fully  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  a  good  education,  the 
parents  detain  them  at  home,  or  suffer  them  to 
remain  there  upon  slight  and  trivial  reasons, and 
thus  much  of  what  is  gained  in  the  few  days 
of  attendance,  is  lost  during  the  oft-repeated 
absence.  This  evil  has  long  been  felt,  and 
efforts  used  to  correct  it;  but  until  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians  is  changed,  or  the  children 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  parents,  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  see  it  remedied. 

"  After  deliberately  considering  the  subject, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  order 
more  fully  to  discharge  our  duty  towards  this 
people,  who  still  look  to  us  for  counsel  and 
aid,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  provision  for 
boarding  a  few  Indian  children  of  each  sex,  in 
the  family  of  Friends  residing  at  Tunessassah, 
and  schooling  them  under  the  care  of  a  suit- 
able teacher.  This  would  give  the  Friends  a 
more  steady  and  controlling  influence  over 
them  ;  open  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  paren- 
tal care  in  their  religious  and  moral  training; 
for  forming  correct  habits  and  regulating  their 
conduct,  and  giving  them  suitable  employ ment 
in  agriculture,  gardening,  spinning,  knitting, 
needle-work,  and  the  vaiious  branches  of 
housewifery,  or  such  other  business  as  would 
be  adapted  to  their  age  and  sex.  The  benefits 
derived  from  such  a  course  of  education  would 
not  be  so  liable,  as  under  the  present  mode,  to 
the  counteracting  effects  of  the  indolent  and 
unsettled  habits  to  which  they  are  exposed  at 
home,  nor  to  those  corrupting  examples  which 
they  often  witness  in  associating  with  their 
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own  people,  or  with  dissolute  whites,  who 
settle  among  them ;  and  we  may  hope  would 
have  a  salutary  influence  over  their  future 
lives,  and  prepare  them  to  he  useful  to  others. 
"  Our  view  is  to  beam  on  a  small  scale  and 

D 

in  a  very  simple  manner,  Mm  in  fig  the  number 
of  children  at  first  to  about  six  of  each  sex, 
nnd  that  the  caretakers  should  endeavour,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  maintain  toward  them  a 
tender,  parental  watchfulness  and  care,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  feelings  of  filial  respect  and 
affection,  so  as  to  harmonize  as  one  family. 

"Should  this  proposal  be  adopted,  we  be- 
lieve the  buildings  already  erected  on  the  farm 
at  Tunessassah,  with  a  little  addition,  will  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  family  ;  nnd  ihat 
the  annual  cost  of  the  establishment  "ill  not 
greatly  exceed  the  income  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee. 

Signed, 

RoBEUT  ScOTTEN, 
JOSIAH  TATUM, 

Jos.  Elkinton, 
Thos.  Evans." 
"Philada.,  Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1850." 

By  the  report  of  a  committee  who  have 
examined  the  accounts  of  our  Treasurer,  it 
appears  that  he  has  in  his  hands,  bonds,  mort- 
gages and  other  securities,  amounting  to 
$12,933,  and  $773  55  in  cash. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee, 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  17th,  1851. 


till  night.  The  wind  shifted  to  N.  VV.  in  the 
evening,  and  it  cleared  off  in  the  night — 1.5 
inches  lell.  l.'3ih.  Cloudy,  with  a  cool  N.  E. 
wind — a  little  rain  in  the  evening.  16th. 
Rained  pretty  constantly  from  8  a.  m.  till  to- 
waids  evening.  19ih.  Rained  most  of  the  day 
from  S.  E.  21st.  A  cool  blustrv  day — seve- 
ral light  showers  from  N.  VV.  27th.  A  warm 
and  pleasant  day,  with  the  sky  somewhat 
overcast.  About  7  i\  M.  a  dark  cloud  arose 
from  the  west,  from  which  issued  a  moderate 


TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


How  humbling  to  all  learning  when  a  man 
is  made  to  know  that  his  doctrine  has  outrun 
his  experience. — Chalmers. 


Nothing  will  give  solid  peace  even  in  this 
world,  but  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  without 
this  there  is  no  situation  but  will  minister  vex- 
ation and  bitterness  to  the  occupier;  and  with 
it  there  is  no  situation  that  can  altogether  rid 
a  man  of  his  tranquillity. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fourth  Month,  1851. 

During  the  month  just  ended,  we  enjoyed  a 
number  of  pleasant  spring  days.  The  average 
temperature  was  a  little  more  than  5°  higher 
than  that  for  Fourth  month,  1850.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  the  earth  being  watered  by 
frequent  and  copious  rains,  vegetation  is  much 
more  forward  than  it  was  at  this  time  last 
year. 

The  corn  in  this  vicinity  is  pretty  generally 
planted — the  wheat  promises  fair  for  produc- 
ing a  good  crop — the  fruit-trees  made  a  great 
display  of  blossoms,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  an  abundance  of  fruit  will  follow. 

The  1st  was  a  very  clear  and  pleasant  day, 
hut  attended  with  a  gentle  N.  E.  wind.  2nd. 
Rained  some  from  the  S.  E.  in  the  morning — 
afterwards,  foggy  and  very  damp.  5th.  Near- 
ly clear  in  the  morning,  but  clouded  over  in 
the  afternoon,  and  about  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  heavy  rain  fell.  8tb.  A  regular 
N.  E.  storm  ;  rained  hard  from  about  7  a.  m. 


From  the  Daily  News. 

Astronomical  Observatories. 

The  French  Assembly  has  recently  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  90,000  francs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mounting  equatorially  the  large  tele- 
scope at  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of 
Paris.  The  appropriation  was  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  the  astro- 
nomers MM.  Arago  and  Leverrier,  were  both 
members.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
drawn  up  by  M.  Arago.  In  it  he  takes  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  progress  of  astronomical 
science  throughout  the  world,  and  furnishes  us 
much  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the 
number  and  chaiacter  of  the  different  observa- 
tories already  established  in  different  countries, 
showing  that  all  governments,  absolute,  con- 
stitutional, or  republican,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  creation  of  observatories,  where 
experienced  astronomers  may  interrogate  the 
firmament,  with  some  chance  of  discovering 
there  new  phenomena.    He  says : 

"The  United  States  of  America^  which 


shower  of  rain,  and  one  heavy  clap  of  thu\ 
der. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  mont 
was  from  30  on  the  12th,  to  76  on  the  24t 
or  46°.  The  average  temperature  from  su 
rise  to  2  p.  m.,  was  50i°.  The  amount 
rain  was  about  3.13  inches.  No  snoio. 
Fourth  month  last  year,  3.38  inches  of  rai 
and  7  inches  of  snow. 

H. 

Chester  county,  Fifth  mo.  2nd,  1851.  * 


Circumstances  of  the  weather  for 
Fourth  month,  1851. 


Clear. 

Rain — foggy. 

Clear. 

Hazy. 

Cloudy — heavy  rain  10  P.  m. 

Do. — clear. 
Clear. 

Cloudy — rain. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Cloudy — clear. 
Clear. 

Cloudy — rain  8  P.  M. 
Do. 

Cloudy — rain  5  p.  si. 
Do.  rain. 
Do. 

Clear — cloudy. 
Cloudy — rain. 
Do. 

Do.  rain. 

Clear. 
Do. 

Cloudy — clear. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Cloudy — thunder  shower. 

showery. 

Clear. 

Cloudy — rain. 


have  hitherto  appeared  to  lake  interest  in  I 
progress  of  nautical  astronomy  exclusive 
have  started  of  late  upon  a  broader  path  w 
great  ardour,  and  if  their  efforts  continue, 
day  is  not  distant  when  they  will  occupj 
place  in  the  first  rank.  Already  they  pos& 
three  magnificent  observatories,  one  at  Cine 
nati,  the  second  at  Washington,  and  the  th 
at  Cambridge. 

"  In  Europe,  Sweden  has  formed  establii 
ments  of  this  kind  at  Stockholm  and  Ups 
The  following  countrymen  <>f  Tycho  Bni 
may  boast  of  the  observatory  <>i'Altona.  Tl 
which  the  city  of  Hamburg  h  is  caused  to 
built  has  made  itself  highly  usi-i'ul,  and  has 
the  same  time  re  acted  in  a  most  foitum 
manner  upon  the  fine  instrument  factory 
M.  Repsold.  The  little  kingdom  of  Hanoi 
possesses,  at  Gottingen,  a  fine  observatoi 
noted  for  the  importance  of  the  discover 
which  have  had  birth  there,  and  especially 
the  merit  of  its  director,  M.  Gauss,  one  of  t 
greatest  geometers  of  Europe.  Holland  I 
at  Utrecht  an  astronomical  establishment, 
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which  ihe  death  of  its  director,  M.  Moll,  has 
somewhat  retarded  the  progress. 

The  observatory  of  Brussels,  although  of 
recent  conslrociion,  already  enjovs  a  merited 
reputaiioq.  Switzerland  may  point  with  just 
confidence  to  its  observatory  of  Geneva.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  h  is  devoted  its  efforts 
1  and  its  sacrifices  to  the  amelioration  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Manheim  :  and  Bavaria  to  that  of 
Bogenhausen,  near  Munich,  which  has  receiv- 
ed the  magnificent  productions  of  the  instru- 
ment factory  due  originally  to  Retchenbaeh 
and  to  Frauenhofer.  Austria  has  of  late 
eff-cted  some  useful  changes  in  the  old  obser- 
vatory of  Vienna,  where  Father  Heli  formerly 
laboured.  The  observatories  of  Padua,  of 
Brera,  at  Milan,  and  of  Turin,  have  received 
some  capital  additions  to  their  equipments. 
These  last,  perhaps,  would  be  obnoxious  to 
criticism,  if  we  considered  only  the  want  of 
durability  and  strength  of  (heir  constructions, 
but  their  learned  directors,  Saniipi,  Carlini, 
Plana,  are  enabled,  by  dint  of  skill,  to  over- 
come all  difficulties. 

"  Physical  astronomy  took  its  birth  at 
Venice,  and  in  Tuscany  in  the  early  part  of 
Ihe  seventeenth  century.  In  later  days  science 
look  in  those  countries  a  different  direction  : 
but  the  improvements  recently  effected  in  the 
Bobole  garden  at  Florence,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ammici  as  Director,  prove  that  the 
countrymen  of  Gallileo  are  both  willing  and 
able  to  make  up  for  lost  lime.  Rome  is  at  the 
present  moment  repairing  the  observatory  of 
the  Roman  college,  celebrated  by  the  recent 
discoveries  of  M.  Vico.  The  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment, which  already  possessed  an  estab- 
lishment in  Sicily,  illustrated  by  the  labours 
Of  Piazzi,  has  within  the  few  last  years  con- 
structed a  new  observatory  upon  the  Continent 
at  Cupo  do  Monte.  Spain  has  awoke  from 
her  lethargy.  Not  content  with  having  near 
Cadiz  an  observatory  where  astronomical 
labours  are  assiduously  conducted,  she  is  en- 
deavouring to  get  together  in  that  of  Madrid  a 
very  superior  collection  of  instruments.  We 
are  informed  that  this  example  will  be  follow- 
ed  by  the  Portuguese  government.  We  have 
reserved  to  be  noticed  last,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  England.  In  these  three  countries  of  our 
old  Europe,  the  efforts  which  we  shall  have  to 
signalize  have  been  constant,  and  attended 
with  signal  success.  Prussia  possesses  lour 
large  observatories  :  one  at  Berlin,  another  at 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  a  third  at  Bruslau,  and 
the  fourth,  which  the  labours  of  Bessel  have 
immortalized,  at  Koningsberg.  Russia  has 
not  evinced  less  zeal.  To  the  celebrated  ob- 
servatory of  Dorpat,  to  those  of  Helsingfors  in 
Fiuland,  of  Milau,  of  Moscow,  of  Wilna,  of 
Kiew,  of  NicolaiefF  near  the  Black  Sea,  she 
has  }ust  added  the  model  observatory,  built  at 
a  cost  of  several  millions  of  francs,  upon  the 
hill  of  Pulkowa,  at  a  short  distance  from  St. 
Petersburg.  Finally,  England  will  show  us  a 
very  large  number  of  fine  establishments  of 
this  sort,  richly  endowed  by  Government,  by 
the  Universities,  or  by  wealthy  individuals. 
Thus  in  Ireland  we  remark  the  observatory  of 
Dublin  ;  and  that  of  Armagh  ;  the  observatory 
of  Lord  Rosse  at  Porsonstown,  where  exists  a 
telescope  of  which  the  aperture  surpasses  by 


I  more  than  one  English  foot  that  of  Herschel's 
instrument,  formerly  so  celebrated  :  the  obser- 
vatory of  Macree,  founded  by  a  member  of 
Parliament,  M.  Cooper,  and  where  is  especially 
distinguished  a  most  excellent  telescope,  fabri- 
cated at  Paris,  in  the  factory  of  M.  Cauchoix. 
In  Scotland  are  the  observatories  of  Edinburir. 
Glasgow,  and  that  of  Gen.  Brisbane.  In  Eng- 
land  are  the  University  observatories  of  Dur- 
ham, of  Cambridge,  and  of  Oxford  :  tin;  obser- 
vatory of  Mr.  Lassel,  near  Liverpool  ;  of  Sir 
James  South,  at  Kensington  ;  of  Mr.  Bishop, 
at  Regent's  Park;  and,  superior  to  all,  the 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich,  in  which 
every  year  its  illustrious  director,  Mr.  Airy, 
introduces  important  improvements,  which  the 
Admiralty  always  pays  for  with  the  utmost 
liberality.  England  also  directing  her  alien- 
lion'  toward  those  of  her  colonies,  from  which 
are  discerned  portions  of  the  heavens  invisible 
in  our  latitudes',  has  constructed  a  very  fine 
observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  a 
third  at  Madras.  And  finally,  we  do  not 
know  but  that  we  ought  to  include  in  the  num- 
ber of  British  establishments  the  remarkable 
observatory  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rajah  of  Trevandum,  near  Cape  Comorin. 
#  #  #  #  # 

"  When,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1847, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  introduced 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  demand  of 
which  that  we  are  now  discussing  is  only  the 
introduciion,  it  was  merely  proposed  to  mount 
under  the  vast  and  magnificent  dome  already 
constructed,  a  telescope  having  an  aperture  of 
19  centimetres  (7.481)452  ins.)  mounted  equa- 
torially.  This  parallactic  apparatus  was  to 
have  extraordinary  dimensions  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating,  in  case  of  need,  a  larger 
telescope.  What  was  then  only  in  prospective, 
is  now  become  reality.  The  parallactic  appa- 
ratus of  which  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes  is 
now  solicitiog  the  construction,  will  immedi- 
ately serve  for  the  mounting  of  a  telescope  as 
large  as  that  of  Pulkowa,  which,  up  to  the 
pre:?ent  time,  with  that  of  Cambridge,  was  the 
most  considerable  of  ihe  world  ;  a  telescope  of 
an  aperiure  of  38  centimetres  (14.961004 
inches  our  measure.)  Among  the  numerous 
observatories  above  cited,  those  which  possess 
large  telescopes  mounted  equatorially  are — 
the  Observatory  of  Pulkowa,  the  three  Ameri- 
can observatories,  that  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  Ire- 
land, the  Cambridge  Observatory,  whose  tele- 
scope, constructed  in  Paris,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Northumberland  Reflector,  because  it  was 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  individually, 
who  bore  the  expense  of  its  construction,  the 
observatory  of  Sir  James  South,  and  those  of 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Koningsberg,  Dorpat  and  Bogen- 
hausen,  near  Munich.  But,  if  we  except  the 
observatory  of  Pulkowa,  and  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  America,  there  aie  no  where  found 
object-glasses  of  more  than  32  centimetres 
(12.598656  inches  English)  in  diameter.  The 
Bureau  of  Longitude  has  taken  advantage  of  a 
favourable  opportunity,  and  purchased  with  its 
ordinary  funds,  adjourning  other  expenses,  an 
object-glass  of  38  centimetres  in  diameter,  for 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  25,000  francs 
($1,812,50.)  This  object-glass,  the  good  qua- 
lity of  which  has  been  ascertained,  is  the  pro- 


duction of  M.  Lerehours,  and  is  flint-glass  and 
crown-glass  manufactured  in  our  own  facto- 
ries. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  bear  a  magnifying  power  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand  limes,  that  is  to  say,  three 
hundred  times  superior  to  that  of  the  instru- 
ment used  by  Gallileo  for  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  s>  much  and  so  justly  cele- 
brated." 


Communicated. 

SOCIALISM. 

A  reviewer  of  certain  works  advocating 
socialist  schemes  for  improving  the  condition 
of  ihe  labouring  classes,  holds  the  following 
just  language : 

"  Of  all  modes  of  thought  lhat  can  be  enter- 
tained, ihe  most  wretched,  the  most  impious 
by  far,  is  lhat  which  hopes  to  abolish  misery 
and  crime  by  new  arrangements  of'  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  human  life.  Against 
such  modes  of  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  loud 
and  ceaseless  protest.  And,  unfortunately,  at 
present,  such  modes  of  thought  seem  to  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  We  hear  much  of  reor- 
ganizations of  society  ;  we  scarcely  hear  at  all 
among  our  literary  men  of  the  necessity  of  any 
inner  process  of  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
individual.  The  socialism  of  our  day  is,  in 
this  respect,  half  brutal  ;  and  till  it  learns  to 
be  something  else,  linle  lhat  is  essentially  good 
will  ever  be  derived  from  it.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  that  though  man  faces  a  wot  Id  of 
visible  and  palpable  conditions,  amid  which  he 
lives  and  moves  ot\  earth,  there  is  a  spirit 
within  him  tracing  its  origin  to  a  far  other 
world,  still  connected  with  that  world  by  un- 
seen duels  and  chains  of  golden  conveyance, 
and  capable  of  receiving  from  it  power  and 
sustenance.  It  is  forgotten  that  all  without  a 
man  may  be  set  right,  and  yet  all  within  him 
may  remain  wrong.  We  hear  much  of  im- 
proved  conditions  of  life,  and  o(i  new  social 
forms.  We  hear  little  of  the  new  heart  and 
the  right  spirit.  But  until  these  phrases  shall 
be  revived  in  our  literature  and  in  our  public 
opinion;  until  the  conceptions  which  they  em- 
body shall  cease  lo  be  accounted  illusions  of 
fanaticism,  and  shall  become  known  and  fami- 
liar, jjs  representing  real  and  significant  facts, 
all  our  efforts  for  the  good  of  mankind  must 
be  mean,  physical,  and  partial.  If  the  world 
is  ever  really  lo  be  ennobled  and  benefited  by 
ihe  exertions  of  our  professed  Social  Reform- 
ers, the  lime  must  come  when,  not  ceasing  to 
advocate  their  special  schemes  of  external  im- 
provement, they  shall  yet  hold  in  due  rever- 
ence the  immortal  truth  couched  in  those  divine 
words, — 'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  righteousness  ;  and  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.' " — North  British 
Review. 


"O  the  dignity  and  vast  exlent  of  thy  pro- 
fession as  a  Quaker,  even  as  one  called  out  of 
Ihe  corruptions  of  the  age  in  which  thou  livest ; 
not  in  speech  and  garb  merely,  but  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  every  superfluous  and  vain  hon- 
our,  profit,  and  pleasure;  as  a  Christian,  at 
first  sight  distinguished  from  his  neighbours, 
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and  of  whom  an  uniformity  of  conduct  in  all 
respects  is  expected,  even  on  pain  of  the  just 
censure  o(  hypocrisy." — Dr.  Rutty. 


He  who  is  always  his  own  counsellor,  and 
is  not  disposed  to  take  advice  from  others,  will 
often  have  a  fool  for  his  client. 

Richard  Shackleton's  Lctlers. 

RICHARD  SHACKLETON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  17th  of  Sixth  month,  1771. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  seem  not  to  have  any 
repository  of  my  own,  from  whence  I  might 
impart  any  good  thing,  any  spiritual  gift.  So 
far  from  it,  I  am  so  exceedingly  reduced,  so 
complete  a  bankrupt  in  my  spiritual  circum- 
stances, so  poor,  so  miserable,  so  beset  and 
embarrassed  on  all  sides,  that  I  never  know, 
heard,  or  read  of  any  one  like  me.  1  am,  or 
at  least  feel  to  myself,  so  weak  at  times,  that 
I  seem  as  if  I  could  hardly  hold,  or  stick  to- 
gether. Such  is  the  person  to  whom  thou 
unbosoms  thy  grief.  Perhaps  this  short  reci- 
tal of  my  state,  compared  with  thy  own  feel- 
ings, may  administer  some  species  of  relief, 
when  thou  findest  that  others  are  afflicted, 
tos-ed  as  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,  as 
well  as  thyself.  Thou  rightly,  and  1  doubt 
not  experimentally,  re  mar  Rest  that  effectual 
relief  must  come  from  the  Father  who  seeth  in 
secret.  Fie  made  us  externally  and  visibly 
what  we  are,  and  endued  us  with  our  several 
oigans  of  existence  and  preservation.  It  is  he 
who,  (if  we  be  as  passive  under  his  hand  mo- 
delling and  forming  our  minds,  as  we  were 
under  the  same  hand  fashioning  our  bodies,  of 
wbich  we  cannot  make  a  single  hair  white  or 
black,)  will  construct,  unite,  confirm,  and 
strengthen  in  his  own  lime,  the  various  parts 
of  our  inward  man  ;  and  will  endue  the  same 
with  those  spiritual  senses  necessary  for  its 
preservation,  and  for  its  ability  to  act  properly 
in  the  Servian  of  its  great  Creator.  Oh  my 
Friend,  awfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  made  ! 
My  spirit,  and  I  doubt  not  but  thine  and  thy 
beloved  consort's,  is  often  deeply  bowed  in 
earnest,  humble  petition,  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence may  so  steer  and  pilot  our  several  barks 
through  the  dangerous  seas  of  life,  that  what- 
ever wind  from  external  circumstances  hiows, 
whether  high  or  low,  prosperous  or  adverse, 
whether  the  waves  be  rough  or  smooth,  whe- 
ther storms  or  calms  betide  us,  we  may,  endur- 
ing all  with  patience,  waiting  with  quiet  sub- 
mission, not  without  at  times  a  solicitous  hope 
and  longing  expectation,  be  conducted  safe  at 
last  into  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest.  Should 
every  thing  in  the  voyage  be  quite  easy,  com- 
modious, and  agreeable  to  our  wishes,  we 
might  perhaps  grow  presumptuous,  and  by  the 
interfering  of  our  own  carnal  wills  and  wis- 
dom, take  our  bark,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  good  Pilot,  and  run  it  against 
some  rocks  or  shelves,  whete  it  might  perish 
forever. 

My  fa'her  seemed,  some  time  ago,  recruit- 
ing a  little — rode  out,  and  got  to  our  meeting 
heie,  but  has  been  Worse  again.  He  is  so 
variously  held,  better  and  worse,  that  it  is 
hard  to  represent  his  situation;  but  on  the 


whole,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  he  will 
recover.  However,  Infinite  Goodness,  in  the 
participation  of  which  his  soul  delightelh,  does 
not  fail  him  now  in  the  time  of  utmost  need. 
What  1  have  gone  through,  in  the  prospect  of 
such  a  helpmeet  in  the  discipline  of  the  church 
being  taken  from  my  head  in  this  day,  the 
Lord  only  knows.  This,  superadded  to  vari- 
ous other  troubles  and  besetments,  is  as  much, 
sometimes,  as  I  can  well  bear.  At  other 
times  things  sit  lighter,  and  the  natural  viva- 
city (like  a  little  temporary  sunshine)  breaks 
through  the  cloud.    I  am  with  dear  love, 

Thy  affectionate  friend  and  kinsman, 

R.  S. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Ballitore,  9lh  of  Tenth  month,  1771. 

My  dear  Cousin, — i 

1  am  favoured  with  thine  of  20th  ultimo, 
which  was  very  acceptable,  save  that  it  gave 
account  of  thy  having  been  indisposed.  I 
hope  thy  health  is  now  better  confirmed. 
'  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"1  is  a  great  bless- 
ing. Methinks  thou  and  I  are  debtors  deep 
for  many  capital  favours.  We  have  received 
good,  manifold  good,  at  the  hand  of  a  liberal 
Donor.  Let  us  not  repine  if  adverse  occur- 
rences fall  out  to  dash  the  cup  of  this  life, 
with  mixture,  and  make  us  less  in  love  with 
the  potion,  so  that  we  the  more  willingly  re- 
sign it  when  the  appointed  time  comes. 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  troubles  which  we 
may  assuredly  expect  to  meet  with  here,  many 
a  tender  and  endearing  connexion,  and  natural 
tie,  must  be  dissolved  and  broken.  In  our 
dealings  with  the  world,  we  must  expect  ingra- 
titude and  vexation  ;  in  our  stations  in  the 
church,  we  are  likely  to  feel  pain  and  afflic- 
tion. 

It  behoves  us  then,  my  dear  Friend,  to  seek 
steadily  and  deeply  tor  supplies  of  the  mani- 
fold and  all-sufficient  grace  of  God.  By  this 
only  we  shall  know  an  overcoming  those 
temptations  of  the  enemy,  those  buffetings  of 
Satan,  which  we  feel  in  ourselves,  and  by  this 
only  we  shall  be  furnished  with  wisdom  and 
strength  to  discharge  all  our  relative  duties, 
both  civil  and  religious,  acceptably  in  the  sight 
of  the  great  Judge.  My  mind  has  been  much 
bowed  under  a  sense  of  my  own  great  weak- 
ness and  insufficiency,  and  a  consideration  of 
the  great  work  of  this  day,  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  hands  remaining  engaged  in  it.  Here 
is  my  present  dwelling.  Of  myself  I  can  do 
nothing  that  is  good  ;  and  were  it  not  for  those 
portions  of  time,  which  I  think  it  my  indispen- 
sable duty  to  devote  to  solemn  retirement,  and 
by  which,  I  believe,  my  spirit  is  in  some  de- 
gree nourished  and  stien<>thened  at  the  Root 
of  Life,  I  think  both  faith  and  hope  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  Such  seasons  of  aw- 
ful  retirement,  I  trust  thou  and  thy  dear 
spouse  also  cultivate,  and  therein  feel  that 
holy  cement  which  unites  you  still  more 
closely  together  in  spirit,  and  bows  you,  in  all 
your  faculties,  into  an  humble  prostrate  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will  respecting  you,  en- 
larging your  hearts  in  ability  to  offer,  with 
unreserved  dedication,  yourselves  and  all  that 
is  yours  to  the  service  of  the  cause  of  Christ; 


this  whole  burnt  offering,  made  by, fire  utitcji 
the  Lord,  is  the  sacrifice  acceptable  to  himj| 
We  abound  (in  our  Society)  with  partial  ami 
temporary  sacrifice  ;  but  the  constant,  daim 
oblation  of  ail  is  loo  much  wanting.  '  Hind 
illce  lachrymal 

I  am,  dear  Joseph, 

Very  affectionately,  thine, 

R.  S. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  love  to> 
peruse  the  journals  and  lives  of  the  early 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  occasional  glimpses  we  obtain 
in  them,  of  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  the  kind 
hostess,  the  frank,  open-hearted  friend  of 
George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  and  William 
Penn.  I  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
collecting  such  particulars  respecting  this  in- 
telligent, learned,  and  pious  woman,  as  could1 
be  gleaned  from  cotemporary  history, — from  i 
the  journals  of  Friends, — from  the  letters  pre-' 
served  of  distinguished  characters  of  that  age, 
— from  the  lives  of  her  mother,  her  brother 
Prince  Rupert,  and  her  teacher  Descartes. 
The  result  of  my  research,  perhaps,  may  not 
unpleasantly  occupy  a  portion  of  the  columns 
of  "  The  Friend." 

A  sketch  of  her  mother's  life,  seems  a  ne- 
cessary opening  to  that  of  the  daughter. 

Jn  the  spring  of  1604,  a  little  girl  of  eight, 
years  of  age,  fair  of  complexion,  graceful  in 
form,  vivacious  in  spirit,  and  affable  in  man- 
ners, was  an  inhabitant  of  a  noble,  though 
monastic-looking  mansion,  in  Warwickshire, 
called  Combe  Abbey.  This  place  was  the 
seat  of  Lord  Harrington,  who  resided  with  his 
family  there.  He  was  the  master  or  owner 
of  the  house,  but  that  child  had  princely  sway 
within  its  walls,  and  her  numerous  retinue 
occupied  many  portions  of  the  building,  which 
had  been  cloisters  for  nuns  in  the  days  of 
papal  dominion  in  England.  The  child,  whe- 
ther attending  with  serious  gravity  the  religious 
services  of  the  household, — whether  bending 
her  fine  intellect  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,— whether  tripping  gracefully  through 
the  extensive  gardens,  which,  rich  in  bloom 
and  beauty,  surrounded  the  house,  or  racing 
childlike  through  the  thickly  wooded  park, 
was  always  the  object  of  the  studious  care, 
watchful  attention,  and  courtly  deference  of 
those  around  her.  If  she  went  beyond  the 
ample  bounds  of  that  dwelling  and  its  grounds, 
Loid  Harrington  did  not  fail  to  accompany 
her ;  and  a  long  retinue  in  splendid  dresses,  on 
hoisebaek  or  in  carriages,  added  pomp  and 
importance  to  her  movements.  Amid  the 
homage  everywhere  offered  her,  and  the  parade 
made  of  her  superiority  in  rank,  the  little  girl 
acquired  self-possession,  and  even  at  eight 
years  of  age,  acted  with  ease  and  dignity  on 
some  difficult  occasions,  having  been  able  to 
form  a  true  coalition  between  the  natural  ani- 
mation of  youth,  and  the  gravity  and  sobriety 
which  at  that  period  the  Puritans  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  mind  and  spirit  of  England. 

On  Third-day,  the  13th  of  the  Second 
month,  1604,  as  the  Chronicles  of  Coventry 
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bear  record,  this  maiden  came  in  state  to  that 
city.  In  a  splendid  conch,  wit h  n  train  of 
coaches  attending  her,  she  was  driven  towards 
the  place,  whose  whole  population  was  ahroad 
lo  give  her  fitting  reception.  'The  mayor  and 
aldermen  in  ollicial  rol>es  of  scarlet,  and  the 
burgesses  in  gowns  and  hoods,  all  mounted  on 
goodly  horses,  went  forth  to  meet  the  noble 
visiter,  as  for  as  the  "old  ash  tree,"  which 
marked  the  city  limits.  Alighting  from  his 
horse  at  this  place,  the  mayor  pressed  lor  ward 
wuli  hue  head,  and  most  respectful  manner  to 
the  coach  where  the  child  sat,  and  kissed  fer- 
vently the  little  hand,  held  forth  right  soberly, 
ye;  with  great  good  humour,  to  him.  Having 
tendered  to  the  youthful  visitant  a  warm  and 
nearly  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  fair  city  he 
represented,  the  mayor  remounted,  and  led  the 
wav  cityward,  followed  by  the  gay  procession, 
until  they  reached  i he  entrance  of  Si.  Michael's, 
a  building  where  men  were  wont  to  gather 
professedly  for  worship.  Thus  they  passed 
along  the  streets, — first  the  mayor,  then  the 
rich  and  gaily  painted  coaches,  after  which 
the  Lord  Harrington  and  his  troop  of  cavaliers, 
all  of  them  riding  bare-headed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  way  ; — and  this  pageantry, 
this  di<j>l  iv,  was  all  in  honour  of  a  maiden 
eight  years  of  age  !  Wherever  they  pas>ed,  they 
saw  the  citizens  in  their  best  attire  standing 
beside  the  street,  and  gazing  on  the  show  with 
respectful  silence. 

At  the  place  of  worship  the  cavalcade  paus- 
ed, and  from  carriage  and  horse  the  procession 
dismounting,  entered  the  building  ;  and  there 
the  child  listened  with  gre  >t  apparent  attention 
to  a  sermon,  of  which  perhaps  she  understood 
litile.  Afier  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
she  once  more  entered  her  carriage,  and  was 
driven  to  St.  Mary's  Hall,  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  city.  She  dined  in  public, 
occupving  during  the  time  of  the  feast,  the 
chair  of  state.  VViihout  doubt  she  would  have 
been  more  comfortable  sitting  on  her  stool  in 
the  library  at  Combe  Abbey,  or  standing  under 
the  great  elms  on  the  lawn,  mimicking  without 
restraint  the  cries  of  the  daws  and  rooks, — but 
she  had  been  schooled  to  restrain  her  feelings, 
and  she  performed  her  part  with  wonderful 
aptitude  and  grace.  As  a  token  of  respect  lo 
the  visiier,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  city  by  the  visit,  the  magistrates 
presented  her  a  silver  cup,  so  massive,  that 
the  strength  of  the  maiden  was  inadequate  to 
support  it.  Her  kind  friend  and  attend  mt 
Lord  Harrington  received  the  civic  pledge  on 
her  behalf.  Dinner  over,  she  visited  the  free 
school,  and  then  the  public  library  ;  after 
which  she  passed  on  to  the  city  limits,  at 
Jabel's  ash, — where  bidding  adieu  to  the 
mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  the  gazing  citizens, 
the  youthful  visiter  with  her  home  friends  and 
attendants  trotted  back  to  Combe  Abbey. 

This  little  maiden,  so  honoured,  so  attend- 
ed, was  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England, — 
the  only  daughter  of  King  James  the  First. 
It  was  the  custom  in  France,  and  it  had  been 
the  ancient  practice  in  Scotland,  for  the  king's 
children  lo  lie  educated  in  the  families  of  the 
chief  nobility .  James  was  therefore  aciing  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  of  his  ancestors, 
when  he  placed  his  daughter  under  the  care 


of  John  Harrington,  Baron  of  Exon.  The 
separation  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  paternal 
and  maternal  influences  during  her  education, 
was  no  doubt  of  great  advantage  to  the  child, 
yet  it  was  in  one  respect  a  source  of  much 
trouble  to  her.  It  occasioned  her  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  elder  brother,  Prince  Henry, 
to  whom  she  was  most  enthusiastically  attach- 
ed. She  however  maintained  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  his  letters  written 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  as  well  as 
those  of  after  years,  are  yet  preserved.  They 
indicate  bright  intellect,  as  well  as  ardent 
affection. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Little  Cloud. 

When  Julian  the  apostate  commanded  Atha- 
nasius  lo  leave  the  city  of  Alexarfclria,  as  he 
departed  from  his  see,  and  beheld  the  people 
weeping  around  him,  he  exclaimed,  "Take 
courage,  this  is  but  a  little  cloud,  which  shall 
quickly  pass  away  ;"  and  so,  indeed,  it  proved. 
For  on  the  accession  of  Jovian,  Alhanasius 
was  promptly  restored. — Church  History. 

Take  courage — 'tis  a  little  cloud 

That  soon  Will  pass  away, 
The  hearts  that  now  with  grief  are  bowed, 

May  only  grieve  to-day. 
To-morrow,  up  the  azure  height 

The  sun  may  dart  his  beam, 
And  then  one  joyous  hurst  of  light 

O'er  mount  and  vale  shall  stream. 

When  sorrowing  hearts  and  baffled  hopes, 

Become  our  only  store, 
And  the  crush'd  spirit  barely  copes 

Willi  ills  unknown  before. 
Despond  not — yet  the  tide  will  turn, 

The  gales  propitious  play  ; 
Take  courage — 'lis  a  lillle  cloud, 

That  soon  will  pass  away. 

When  doubts  eclipse  the  ray  of  joy, 

And  fears  their  shadows  cast : 
When  rugged  seems  the  way  to  bliss, 

And  foes  come  crowding  fast, 
Faint  not — a  mightier  power  than  thine, 

Is  pledged  those  foes  to  slay  ; 
Light  shall  at  last  for  thee  be  sown, 

The  cloud  shall  pass  away. 

But  shades  there  not  the  vale  of  death 

A  cloud  of  sombre  Ibid  ? 
Yes — but  the  eagle-eye  of  Faith, 

Detects  the  streak  of  gold  : 
Those  radiant  tints  shall  wider  spread, 

And  form  one  burnished  sea, 
Till  thine  at  last,  triumphant  saint, 

Is  immortality. 

A  just  (est  of  principles  as  well  as  of  men, 
was  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  in  ihese  words, 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is 
the  conduct  to  which  principles  will  lead,  by 
which  we  are  lo  judge  of  their  reclitude,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  actions  of  men  who  may 
profess  I  he  principles,  but  whose  weakness 
may  often  cause  a  violation  of  them. — H. 
Tulce. 

Formalists. — We  (Friends)  have  religion 
without  ceremony,  bill  if  we  lose  the  power, 
we  are  of  all  formalists  the  most  contemptible. 

-j.r.  m 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Address  to  Youth. 

Lines  written  in  consideration  of  the  unfaith- 
fulness  of  our  young  people  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  precious  testimonies  of  our 
religious  Society. 

It  is  a  great  cause  of  discouragement  with 
the  suffering  remnant  in  our  Society  at  the 
present  time,  to  see  the  rising  generation  tak- 
ing their  flight  in  the  mornin»  of  their  day, 
leaving  the  testimonies  of  Truth  to  be  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  fathers  ;  and  that  to 
all  appearance  there  will  in  some  places  be 
but  lew  to  support  the  precious  doctrines  of 
the  Society,  when  the  grey  hairs  of  these 
shall  find  repose  in  the  grave,  and  their  weary 
spirits  enjoy  rest  in  ihe  mansions  of  bliss. 

Although  the  prospects  of  the  future  ap. 
pear  discouraging  in  regard  to  the  youth,  yet 
1  cannot  but  think  that  this  low  slate  of  thinsts 
is  brought  upon  our  Society  in  great  measure 
ihrough  the  unfaithlulness  of  parents,  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  beloved  youih. 

It  is  natural  that  children  should  look  up  to 
their  parents  and  elderly  Friends  for  consistent 
example,  for  counsel  and  advice  ;  expecting  to 
be  admonished  by  them  in  the  things  that  be- 
long to  their  peace;  but  ah!  how  often  aie 
they  disappointed  ;  how  often  they  see  not  a 
good  example,  and  can  obtain  neither  instruc- 
tive counsel  nor  admonition.  Do  they  not 
sometimes  ask  for  bread  and  receive  a  stone  ? 

A  child  cannot  gaiher  fruit  where  it  does 
not  grow  ;  and  if  a  parent's  heart  is  unproduc- 
tive of  good,  how  can  a  child  gaiher  it  there? 

How  many  precious  sons  and  daughters 
have  left  the  fold  of  the  flock,  and  perished  in 
the  wilderness,  for  want  of  proper  parental 
care!  Yes,  many  have  not  only  been  drawn 
away  from  our  religious  Society  by  the  temp- 
tations which  have  been  thrown  around  them, 
but  otheis  have  been  dismayed  and  disheart- 
ened because  of  the  degeneracy  they  have 
witnessed  within  our  borders. 

Although  the  present  is  a  day  of  mourning 
and  great  discouragement,  yel,  my  young 
Friends,  we  know  that  the  faults  of  the  fa- 
thers and  the  mothers,  who  err  in  their  day 
and  generation,  and  who  pass  on  to  judgment, 
will  not  excuse  our  outgoings  and  short  com- 
ings in  that  day  of  awful  reckoning,  when  we 
likewise  shall  have  to  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Him,  unto  whom  we  are  indivi- 
dually accountable  for  every  act  we  do.  We 
are  not  to  sit  down  at  ease,  and  think  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  because  our  parents 
may  neglect  to  do  their  duty  towards  us.  The 
time  is  last  hastening  when  it  will  become  our 
duty  to  act  as  burthen  bearers,  in  order  that 
the  atk  of  the  testimony  may  be  borne  stea- 
dily, and  not  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
How  much  better  prepared  to  act  shall  we  be 
than  some  of  the  parents,  if  we  neglect  in  early 
life  to  learn  the  things  that  belong  to  our  soul's 
peace  and  the  prosperity  of  I  he  church  ? 

It  was  said  by  the  Psalmist,  that  "  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  a 
good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do  his 
commandments." — Psalm  iii.  10.  This  may 
afford  a  lesson  of  instruction  to  all  of  the  pre- 
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sent  day,  for  until  we  are  brought  into  a  fear 
of  our  heavenly  Faiher,  and  know  him  experi- 
mentally to  be  our  God,  we  shall  make  little 
or  no  progress  on  our  journey  heavenward. 
In  order  to  realize  a  gradual  growth  in  the 
blessed  Truth,  and  of  journeying  toward  (he 
happy  counlry,  we  need  to  become  very  hum- 
ble and  lowly,  willing  to  stand  before  the  Lord 
with  fear  and  trembling,  being  afraid  above  all 
things  to  do  any  thing  which  would  draw  fonh 
his  Divine  displeasure.  Ah!  what  an  awful 
thing  it  is — a  thing  too  little  thought  of  by 
many — to  displease  a  Saviour,  who  in  mercy 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  we  through  his  suf- 
ferings might  be  redeemed  from  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  into  which  all  have  fallen  by  trans- 
gression, and  have  our  feet  established  upon 
Him  the  immutable  Rock  ! 

Let  us  consider  therefore,  the  awful  responsi- 
bilities that  rests  upon  us,  seeing  that  we  are 
altogether  debtors  unto  Him,  because  it  was  for 
our  sakes  that  he  suffered.  And  now,  if  we 
are  only  willing  to  suffer  and  to  die  with  him, 
we  shall  also  be  made  partakers  of  the  riches 
of  his  kingdom,  and  share  with  him  in  a  glo- 
rious immortality.  And  seeing  that  salvation 
is  a  free  gift  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  we  are 
all  debtors  to  him,  why  should  we  not  lay  hold 
with  all  fervency  of  spirit;  yea,  "  Press  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."— Phil.  iii.  14. 

If  we  wish  to  journey  for  the  prize,  we 
should  put  away  those  things  which  retard 
our  progress  Zionward  ;  for  until  the  burthen 
of  sin  which  rests  so  heavily  upon  us  be  re- 
moved, we  shall  never  run  with  alacrity  in  the 
pathway  of  holiness. 

O  that  we  were  willing  to  come  down  into 
that  lowly  state  of  mind  in  which  we  might 
feel  our  entire  dependence  upon  Him  from 
whom  we  receive  all  our  blessings,  both  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  !  As  we  are  favoured  to 
get  into  this  slate  of  mind,  we  are  enabled  to 
close  in  with  the  precious  invitations  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  who  saith,  "Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For 
my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light." — 
Matt.  xi.  28—30. 

Ah,  come  my  brothers  and  sisters,  all  who 
are  now  travelling  with  me  in  the  early  walks 
of  life,  and  whose  pathways  like  mine  are  beset 
with  many  snares,  let  us  journey  on  in  the 
Christian  road,  and  not  be  dismayed  by  all 
the  storms  or  trials  that,  may  assail  us,  or  turn 
aside  for  any  temptation  with  which  the  enemy 
of  our  soul's  peace  may  be  permitted  to  assail 
us  :  for  he  will  never  be  suffered  to  present  any 
thing  that  shall  be  able  to  turn  us  aside,  if  we 
are  truly  concerned  to  follow  our  great  Cap- 
tain in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  which  he 
hath  trod  before  us. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  the  inspeaking  Word,  we 
shall  be  preserved  in  all,  and  through  all,  and 
be  enabled  to  overcome  all  the  storms  and 
temptations  which  may  beset  our  paths.  And 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist:  "  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea, 
that  thou  fleddest?  thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast 
driven  back  1    Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped 


like  rams  ;  and  ye  little  hills,  like  lambs?" — 
Psalm  cxiv.  5,  6. 

The  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  he 
cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  grown  heavy  that  he 
cannot  hear.  And  the  reason  that  we  do  not 
prosper  more  in  the  best  things,  is  because  we 
do  not  cry  unto  him,  nor  sufficiently  trust  in 
his  name  ;  nor  are  we  willing  to  resign  our  all 
into  his  holy  hand. 

G.  H. 

Fourth  month  6th,  1851. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Progress  of  Science  in  1850. 

We  take  from  the  "Annual  of  Scientific 
Discovery,  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science 
and  Art,"  the  following  Notes  on  the  progress 
of  science  in  1850.  The  Editors  in  their  Pre- 
face say,  "  It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  all 
that  transpires  of  interest  in  the  world  of 
science  from  year  to  year,  but  exercising  a 
proper  discretion,  to  select  and  condense  what 
we  deem  of  general  importance  and  interest, 
so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  space  allowed  us." 

The  half-century  which  ended  with  the  year 
1850  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  annals 
of  science,  and  especially  of  American  science. 
However  interesting  and  instructive  it  would 
be  to  trace  its  progress,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  the  narrower  task  of  a  cursory 
review  of  the  scientific  world  during  the  single 
year  which  has  just  closed,  introducing  some 
items  of  information  which  we  believe  will  be 
found  interesting. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  has  held  two  meetings  during 
the  past  year.  The  first,  a  semi-annual  meet- 
ing, at  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  commenced 
March  12th,  and  continued  five  days.  The 
whole  number  of  papers  presented  was  forty- 
eight,  of  which  eighteen  pertained  to  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science,  and  the  remain- 
der to  subjects  connected  with  natural  history. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  from  Dr.  St.  Julien 
llavenel,  of  Charleston,  announcing  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  year,  viz., 
"that  the  development  of  tissues  is  paralleJ  to 
the  giowth  of  individuals."  This  paper  un- 
fortunately has  never  been  published.  Prof. 
A.  D.  Bache  presided  at  this  meeting.  The 
greatest  hospitality,  both  public  and  private, 
was  extended  to  the  members  by  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  With  an  unexampled  gener- 
osity, the  Corporation  of  Charleston  assumed 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Association  in  publish- 
ing the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
the  whole  forming  a  volume  of  215  pages. 

The  second  and  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation commenced  at  New  Haven,  Aug. 
19th,  and  continued  one  week,  Prof.  Bache 
presiding.  The  number  of  members  in  attend- 
ance was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the 
papers  offered  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  Henry,  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Association. 

At  this  meeting  various  measures  were 
adopted  which  are  calculated  to  place  the  As- 
sociation upon  a  more  effective  and  permanent 
basis  than  it  has  previously^cupied. 


The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  commenced  in  Edinburgh,  on  July 
31,  and  continued  for  one  week.  It  was  more 
numerously  attended  than  usual,  and  eminently 
successful  in  all  its  objects.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, the  President,  in  assuming  the  chair, 
briefly  alluded  to  the  progress  made  in  several 
departments  of  science  since  the  former  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  In  his  glance  at  astro- 
nomy, he  stated  that  Mr.  Lassell,of  Liverpool, 
had  recently  been  able  to  observe  "  the  very 
minute,  but  extremely  black  shadow  of  the 
ring  of  Saturn  upon  the  body  of  that  planet. 
He  observed  the  line  of  shadow  to  be  notched, 
as  it  were,  and  almost  broken  up  in  a  line  of 
dots  ;  thus  indicating  mountains  upon  the  plane 
of  the  ring."  After  noticing  in  a  highly  com- 
plimentary manner  the  new  law  discovered  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
says: — "This  law  requires  the  existence  of  a 
planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  it  follows 
from  the  law  that  the  broken  planet  must  have 
been  a  little  larger  than  Mars,  or  about  5,000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  that  the  length  of  its 
day  must  have  been  about  57^  hours.  The 
American  astronomers  regard  this  law  as 
amounting  to  a  demonstration  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Laplace  ;  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  this  opinion  will  not  be  adopted  by  the 
astronomers  of  England." 

"  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  imperfect 
transparency  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
the  unequal  refraction  which  arises  from  dif- 
ferences of  temperature,  combine  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  use  of  high  magnifying  powers  in  our 
telescopes.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  is  said 
to  have  seen  from  Mount  Etna,  with  his  naked 
eye,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  If  this  be  true, 
what  discoveries  may  we  not  expect  from  a 
large  reflector  working  above  the  grosser 
strata  of  our  atmosphere!"  The  British  As- 
sociation, at  a  former  meeting,  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  views,  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  powerful  telescope  at  some 
point  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  this  re- 
quest Sir  David  Brewster  thought  would  be 
granted.  He  also  recommended  the  formation 
in  England  of  an  association  similar  to  the 
French  Academy,  composed  of  men  eminent 
for  scientific  usefulness,  who  might  be  enabled 
by  means  of  a  fund  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  scientific  research  for  the  public 
benefit. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
will  be  held  at  Ipswich.  The  President  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer 
Royal. 

The  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  contains  much  information  as 
to  the  operations  of  that  noble  foundation. 
The  memoirs  are  published  separately,  and 
afterwards  bound  into  volumes,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  hereafter  copies  of  all  the  publica- 
tions shall  be  sold  at  a  price  merely  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  printing.  Among  the 
publications  made  or  announced  during  the 
year  are, — Researches  on  Neptune,  by  Sears 
C.Walker;  Vocal  Sounds  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  by  Dr.  Lieber ;  Microscopic  Examina- 
tion of  Soundings  made  by  the  U  S.  Coast 
Survey,  by  J.  W.  Bailey  ;  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Charles  Ellet, 


Jr.,  Mosasaurus  and  Allied  Genera,  by  Dr.  R. 
W  .  Gittbes;  Aniiqniiies  of  Western  New  York, 
l>v  I'..  (.5.  Squierj  Embryological  Classification 
of  Insects,  by  Prof.  Agassiz  :  Explosivencss 
»f  Nitre,  by  Dr.  Hare;  Ocoullations  for  1851, 
by  John  Dowries;  Ephemeris  of  Neptune,  for 
1851,  by  S.  C.  Walker;  Report  on  the  Disco- 
very of  Neptune,  by  B.  A.  Gould.  Mr. 
VV.ilker  calculated  from  recent  observations 
in  empirical  orbit  of  Neptune  for  its  whole 
revolution  of  166  years,  from  which  he  was 
led  to  conclude  that  Lalande  had  observed  this 
planet  on  May  10,  1795.  Examination  show- 
sd  that  this  was  the  case,  but  owing  to  its 
Shange  of  place  Lalande  had  marked  it  "  doubt- 
ful. "  From  these  data  Mr.  VV.  was  enabled 
o  calculate  a  pure  elliptical  orbit,  and  Prol. 
Peirce  has  calculated  the  pertui bations  in  its 
motion  caused  by  the  other  planets.  By  cal- 
culating the  effect  of  Neptune  on  the  other 
planets,  he  has  explained  for  the  first  time 
since  its  discovery  the  anomalies  in  the  mo- 
tions of  Uranus. 

The  Institution  has  awarded  a  small  pre- 
mium to  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  comet  known  by  her  name.  A 
grant  was  also  made  to  Lieut.  Gilliss  for  fur- 
nishing him  with  instruments  for  his  observa- 
tions in  Chili,  but  Congress  has  refunded  the 
sum  advanced.  It  is,  however,  proposed  to 
send  him  some  improved  instruments. 

Collectors  of  objects  in  natural  history  have 
been  sent  to  Oregon,  California,  and  Mexico, 
oy  private  gentlemen,  with  whom  the  Institu- 
ion  co-operates.  A  collector  has  returned 
"rom  New  Mexico  laden  with  a  valuable  col- 
ection  of  plants,  seeds,  &c,  a  complete  set  of 
vhich  the  Institution  will  receive,  while  the 
ithers  will  be  divided  among  those  who  sub- 
cribed  to  defray  the  expenses.  They  will  be 
escribed  by  Dr.  Gray  in  the  "Contributions." 
"■he  same  collector  is  now  exploring  the  re- 
ion  around  El  Paso.  Auother  collector  is 
nuaged  in  exploring  the  great  valley  of  the 
•alt  Lake. 

Some  progress  is  making  in  obtaining  de- 
:riptions  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  our 
auntry.  The  Territory  of  Minesota  has  es- 
iblished  a  Historical  Society  for  this  purpose. 
D  ethnological  chart  of  this  country  is  pre- 
iring.  The  Bibliographia  Americana,  a  cata- 

Igue  and  account  of  every  book  published  in, 
relating  to,  North  America,  prior  to  1700, 
ith  refeiences  to  the  libraries  where  they  are 
be  found,  is  making  good  progress.  Prof, 
ray  is  preparing  a  report  on  the  forest  trees 
North  America,  to  be  illustrated  with  figures 
the  flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  &c,  of  the  natural 
se,  both  coloured  and  plain.  It  is  to  consist 
I  three  parts,  in  octavo,  with  an  atlas  of 
arto  plates,  and  will  be  preceded  by  a  dis- 
•tation  on  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy, 
hrphology,  and  physiology  of  the  tree,  with 
Uwings  from  original  dissections  under  the 
Icroscope.  The  collection  of  instruments  is 
l:reasing.  At  an  expense  of  $140,  a  collec- 
In  of  upwards  of  10,000  specimens  of  verte- 
lited  animals,  principally  reptiles  and  fishes, 
Is  been  obtained.  A  series  of  lectures  is 
len  each  winter  by  distinguished  men  of  this 
ll  other  countries,  which  are  well  attended, 
lidheimer'a  collections,  made  near  Houston 
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and  west  of  the  Colorado,  in  1843-44,  have 
been  described,  and  those  made  in  1845-48 
are  now  being  examined. 

Among  the  official  scientific  publications  of 
the  past  year  are  the  reports  on  the  Mineralo- 
gy and  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mining 
Region,  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  ;  on  the 
Geology  of  Alabama,  by  Prof.  M.  Tuomey  ; 
of  the  Patent-Office  for  1S49,  by  Thomas  Ew- 
bank  ;  on  the  Piogress  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
by  Prof.  Bache;  and  on  the  Geology  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Messrs.  Tyson,  Talbot,  Riley,  and 
others. 

The  results  of  the  Exploring  Expedition, 
under  Capt.  Wilkes,  are  gradually  being  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  a  series  of  works  on  the 
different  departments  of  science,  of  which  seve- 
ral volumes  have  been  already  published  under 
the  care  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific 
men  of  our  country.  Prof.  Gray  is  engaged 
upon  the  Botany,  and  is  now  in  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  various  herbaria 
which  may  assist  him  in  so  important  an  un- 
dertaking. The  description  of  the  shells  col- 
lected has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould, 
and  the  work  is  in  a  forward  state  of  prepara- 
tion. It  will  form  a  volume  of  about  500 
pages,  with  an  atlas  of  60  plates,  containing 
upwards  of  3,000  figures.  The  fishes  will  be 
described  by  Prof.  Agassiz.  The  previous 
volumes  of  the  series  are  among  the-  most 
valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  American 
science,  and  the  well-known  ability  of  the 
gentlemen  intrusted  with  the  remaining  vol- 
umes is  a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  already  issued.  The 
*  Races  of  Men,"  by  Dr.  Pickering,  has,  since 
its  publication,  been  republished  in  England  in 
a  cheap  form,  and  so  extensively  circulated, 
that  it  is  much  better  known  than  in  this 
country,  where  its  high  price  has  confined  it 
almost  exclusively  to  scientific  men. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
in  entering  upon  its  sixty-first  volume,  the 
eleventh  of  the  new  series,  adds  to  its  list  of 
editors  the  name  of  Dr.  Wolcolt  Gibbs.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Prof.  Silliman  is  at  length 
reaping  the  reward  for  his  energy  and  perse- 
verance in  establishing,  and  continuing  through 
long  years  of  discouragement  and  pecuniary 
loss,  the  first  and  best  scientific  journal  in 
America. 

The  Astronomical  Journal  has  been  issued 
at  irregular  intervals,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  B. 
A.  Gould,  Jr.,  as  materials  accumulated", 
twenty  numbers  having  been  published  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Eight  gentlemen  sub- 
scribed $700  for  its  support,  and  one  of  them 
agreed  to  meet  the  remaining  expenses  of  the 
year.  The  original  communications  on  astro- 
nomy and  pure  mathematics  which  it  has 
contained  are  of  the  highest  character. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Be  not  content  with  garnishing  the  sepul- 
chres of  our  ancients.  But  such  as  they 
were,  be  thou." 


"  I  see  every  man  minding  his  own  things 
and  not  those  of  Christ." 
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FIFTH  MONTH  17,  1851. 


STILL  LIFE. 

Painters  sometimes  represent  scenes  from 
nature,  in  which,  though  during  the  sunny 
hours  of  day,  every  object  appears  to  be  at 
rest.  The  cattle  are  reclining  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  the  birds  nestle  among  their 
branches.  No  leaf  appears  to  be  stirred  by 
the  sleeping  wind,  and  the  light  is  reflected  in 
soft  and  mellowed  tints  from  each  object  on 
which  it  falls.  The  symbols  are  all  expres- 
sive of  labour  suspended  or  accomplished, 
while  animated  nature  seeks  the  renewal  of 
exhausted  strength  ;  and  every  feature  is  ex- 
cluded that  would  disturb  the  impression  of 
complete  repose.  Such  are  denominated 
sketches  of  "  S till  Life,"  and  their  successful 
representation  is  justly  esteemed  as  among  the 
happiest  triumphs  of  the  pencil  of  art. 

In  the  biographies  of  most  of  those  who  have 
attained  to  stability  in  the  Truth,  or  who  have 
been  truly  useful  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  we 
think  we  may  often  discern  delineations  that 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  these  pictures  of"  still 
life."  They  tell  of  seasons  of  retirement  and 
meditation,  in  which  the  glare,  the  bustle,  and 
the  contentions  of  everyday  life  were  shut  out, 
and  the  mind  kept  its  attention  fixed  on  that 
which  pertains  to  salvation  and  to  eternity; 
when  the  appetites  and  passions  being  held  in 
abeyance,  the  things  of  time  and  of  sense  re- 
ceived their  hue  from  the  emanations  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  as  it  shone  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  soul,  and  the  heart,  softened  by 
the  love  of  God,  sought  for,  or  enjoyed  a  mea- 
sure of  that  rest  that  remains  for  his  people. 
Thus,  either  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  or 

"  When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walked  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide," 

they  waited  upon  God  for  the  renewal  of  their 
strength,  and  realized  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise, "as  thy  day  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

This  has  been  styled  "  the  age  of  progress," 
and  perhaps  in  some  respects  the  epithet  is  not 
misapplied.  The  public  mind  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  almost  constant  excitement,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  achievements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  varied  arts  and  sciences,  or  by 
the  eager  anticipation  of  further  developments. 
Multiform  and  gigantic  schemes  for  the  pro- 
motion of  individual  and  national  intercommu- 
nication, for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
for  the  diffusion  of  its  concomitant  luxury,  are 
urging  their  claims  on  the  attention,  and  tempt- 
ing all  to  give  free  course  to  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  conceived.  It  would  seem  as  though, 
by  the  agency  of  steam,  and  the  electric  cur- 
rent, man  was  determined  to  remove  both  lime 
and  space,  from  between  the  inception  and  the 
completion  of  the  many  schemes  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  wishes  and  his  lusts.  Babylon's 
great  mart  is  crowded  with  the  merchandize 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  slaves,  and  the  souls 
of  men,  and  "the  merchants  of  the  earth  arc 
waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her  deli- 
cacies." Men  toil  and  suffer,  both  day  and 
night,  that  they  may  accumulate  wealth,  to  be 
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expended  in  pampering  pride,  and  fostering 
forget  fulness  of  their  intrinsic  poverty  and  de- 
pendence. The  world  has  grown  reckless,  and 
holds  her  "vanity  fair"  in  a  palace  of  glass. 
Our  faith  is  unshaken  in  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  growth  of  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  seen  in  the  vision  of 
the  prophet.  To  accomplish  this,  children 
may  be  raised  up  unto  Abraham  from  the 
stones  of  the  streets,  but  it  is  not  unprofitable 
for  us  all  to  remember,  that  notwithstanding 
the  triumphs  of  science,  the  executions  of  art, 
and  the  eclat  (hat  attends  them;  though  com- 
merce may  open  a  thousand  new  avenues  to 
wealth,  and  the  world  under  ihe  mask  of  phi- 
lanihropy  appear  improved,  yet  there  has  no 
new  em  ranee  been  discovered  into  that  way 
which  the  vulture's  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  the 
lion's  whelp  trodden  therein,  no  new  method 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  which  man  can 
be  landed  within  the  pearl  gates  to  which  that 
way  alone  leads.  Christ  remains  to  be  the 
alone  door,  as  he  is  the  alone  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  Feeling  then  as  we  do  the  force 
of  example,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
temptations  of  the  day,  we  think  it  becomes 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  to  keep 
themselves,  as  much  as  may  be,  free  from  the 
eager  competition  and  excitement  going  on 
around  them,  and  to  cultivate  a  closer  intimacy 
with  that  kind  of  "still  life"  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  A  habit  of  daily  withdrawing  for  a 
little  space  from  the  cares  of  business,  or  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  in  order  to  commune  with 
our  own  heart  and  be  still,  would  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  to  preserve  from  many  of  the 
misses  that  embitter  life  with  anxiety  or  disap- 
pointment, and  put  us  in  the  way  for  obtaining 
clear  perceptions  of  our  duty,  and  receiving 
strength  to  perform  them.  Of  course,  the 
watch  must  be  constantly  maintained,  and 
while  employed  in  our  lawful  avocations,  we 
should  endeavour  to  be  kept  in  the  preserving 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  this  "still  life,"  retired 
into  from  the  heats  and  struggles  of  the  day,  if 
but  for  half  an  hour,  would  greatly  tend  to  pro- 
mote this  state  of  mind,  and  often  lead  to  a 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  the  many  mercies 
received.  "  They  that  are  delivered  from  the 
noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing  wa- 
ter, there  shall  they  rehearse  the  righteous 
acts  of  the  Lord,  even  the  righteous  acts  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  his  villages  in  Israel." 


In  our  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  pub- 
lished on  page  263  of  the  Journal,  we  men- 
tioned that  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had 
directed  the  publication  of  a  concise  history  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade  during  the  last  ten 
years,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  that  body. 
The  work  is  now  out,  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet  of 
160  pages,  with  the  following  title  :  "  An  Expo- 
sition of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  from  the  year 
1840  to  1850  inclusive,  prepared  from  official 
documents,  and  published  by  direction  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  Philadelphia.  For  sale  at  Friends' 
book-store,  No.  84  Mulberry  street.  J.  Rake- 
straw,  Printer."   In  relation  to  the  sources 


from  which  the  information  contained  in  the 
pamphlet  have  been  chiefly  derived,  it  is  said 
in  the  Preface:  "In  the  preparation  of  the 
following  pages  we  have  relied  for  authority 
chiefly  on  the  'Slave  Trade  Papers'  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain, 
and  by  them  ordered  to  be  published."  "  Some 
extracts  have  likewise  been  taken  from  the 
printed  evidence  given  before  the  Committees 
of  Parliament  appointed  on  the  Slave  Trade 
question.  Most  of  the  important  testimony 
relating  to  the  pariicipation  of  American  citi- 
zens in  the  traffic,  is  derived  from  official 
communications  of  foreign  ministers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  published  by  direction  of  the  Senate." 

Some  years  aj^o  much  was  said  and  written 
respecting  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  gieat  pains  were 
taken  to  keep  the  public  mind  duly  impressed 
wiih  the  degradation  and  atrocious  cruelly  ever 
attendant  upon  it,  but  of  latter  years,  owing  to 
the  pressing  demands  upon  our  sympathy  and 
exertions,  made  by  the  dreadful  evils  of  sla- 
very as  witnessed  in  our  own  country,  this 
part  of  the  nefarious  system  has  been  in  mea- 
sure lost  sight  of,  and  we  apprehend  there  are 
few  among  us  who  are  aware  of  its  present  ex- 
tent, and  i he  barbarous  cruellies  that  it  contin- 
ues to  inflict  on  its  unhappy  victims.  To  the 
disgrace  of  our  country,  it  has  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  commerce  derives  much,  and 
most  important  support  from  its  citizens,  who 
prostitute  its  flag  in  order  to  screen  themselves 
from  interruption  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pirati- 
cal adventures  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
contraband  trade  is  principally  conducted,  and 
its  profits  realized  by  merchants  of  the  middle 
and  northern  States.  Of  these  facts,  the  pam- 
phlet before  us  affords  abundant  and  conclu- 
sive proof. 

We  understand  it  is  intended  to  furnish 
most  of  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States  with  the 
work.  We  shall  probably  refer  to  the  subject 
on  a  future  occasion. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Joseph  Hobson,  per  C.  Bracken,  $5,  to 
52,  vol.  24.  Stephen  Hobson,  agent,  for  Ellwood 
Dean,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  25,  Joel  Garretson,  $3,  to  52, 
vol.  24,  John  Marshall,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  24,  Evan  Smith, 
$2,  to  34,  vol.  25,  and  for  Harmon  Rhodes,  and  Joash 
Reynolds,  each  $2,  vol.  24.  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent, 
Salem,  Ohio,  for  Wm.  Lightfoot,  S3.32,  to  29,  vol.  24, 
Jacob  Barber,  $2,  to  34,  vol.  25,  Daniel  Stratlon,  $2, 
vol.  23,  and  for  Jesse  C.  Stanley,  Job  Warren,  Jehu 
Allman,  and  John  Teetors,  each  $2,  vol.  24.  G.  F. 
Read,  agent,  for  James  Peetfield,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for 
Sandford  Peetfield,  $2,  to  35,  vol.  24. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  at  the  committee- 
room,  on  Mulberry  street,  on  Third-day,  the 
27th  instant,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1851. 


Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

In  order  to  afford  time  to  make  some  need- 
ful repairs  to  the  school  building,  and  as  a 
precautionary  measure  in  consequence  of  the 


late  sickness,  which  it  is  believed,  has  now 
[WSsed  away,  it  has  been  concluded  to  post- 
pone the  commencement  of  the  Summer  ses- 
sion to  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Sixth 
month,  for  which  a  propori  ionate  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  usual  charge. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  chil- 
dren, will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
or  to  Joseph  Scatierijood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  will 
leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  North 
Sixth  street,  at  1  o'clock,  on  Second  and 
Third-days  only.  It  is  desired  the  pupils  may 
be  taken  or  sent  punctually. 


WANTED 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  Friends'  book, 
store  ;-one  who  writes  a  good  hand  would  b€ 
preferred.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


DiEn,  near  Rnhway,  N.  J.,  the  19th  of  Third  mo. 
last,  Martha  C.  Vail,  wife  of  Benjamin  F.  Vail,  in 
the  42nd  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Rahway  anc 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  By  the  removal  oi 
this  dear  Friend,  her  husband  and  family  experience 
a  very  great  bereavement  in  being  deprived  of  an  af. 
feclionate  wife  and  tender  parenl,  but  have  the  conso. 
lation  of  believing  that  the  change  to  her  is  a  happy 
one. 

 ,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  26lh  of  Third  month 

last,  Susan,  wife  of  Joseph  Thorn,  in  the  76th  year  of 
her  age,  after  a  long  and  afflictive  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  patience.  Her  friends  have  the 
consoling  hope  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  She 
was  a  member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

— — ,  on  the  5th  instant,  John  T.  Evans,  son  ol 
Joseph  Evans,  of  Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa. 
in  the  18th  year  of  his  age.    This  dear  youth  hat 
long  been  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  health,  and  dur 
ing  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  suffered  greatly  fron 
disease,  and  passed  through  much  conflict  of  mind 
He  had  been  preserved,  through  his  short  life,  in  mucl 
innocency,  but  upon  that  being  remarked  to  him,  h 
replied,  "  That  is  nothing  ;  it  will  not  do  anything  fo 
me  now.    I  cannot  be  consoled  in  that  way."  H 
said  he  felt  very  poor  and  unworthy,  but  had  a  hop 
that  his  heavenly  Father  would  not  cast  him  off,  a  fie 
preserving  him  so  long.    As  the  time  of  his  departur 
drew  near,  he  observed  to  those  around  him,  "  I  hav 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  leave  this  earth,  to  part  wit 
you,  and  all  my  dear  friends,  but  I  have  been  mere 
fully  enabled  to  give  all  up  without  regret ;"  and  o 
another  occasion  remarked,  "  It  is  a  great  attainmei 
to  be  able  to  say,  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  t 
done."    It  being  observed  to  him  that  he  was  in  tl 
hands  of  a  merciful  Creator,  he  replied,  "  1  hope  yo 
will  resign  me  there."    The  day  before  his  death  1 
said  that  he  had  been  very  desirous  for  the  last  In 
months  to  have  all  his  sins  purged  away — "  I  want 
feel  pure."    On  the  morning  of  his  death,  he  obser 
ed,  that  for  the  last  two  days  he  had  felt  very  cal 
and  quiet;  and  a  little  after  remarked,  his  Saviour  fi 
very  sweet  to  him,  and  that  he  was  mercilully  favoi 
ed  with  a  clearer  evidence  of  acceptance.    Some  tii 
after  his  voice  had  appeared  to  have  failed  him  ft 
ever,  he  revived  a  little,  and  in  a  calm,  low  tone,  I 
peated  the  text,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  right 
ous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his,"  which  were  t 
last  words  uttered  by  him  that  could  be  understoo 
Though  his  suffering  had  been  extreme,  yet  short 
before  the  close,  he  was  mercifully  relieved  from  t 
pain,  and  his  purified,  redeemed  spirit,  passed  aw 
without  a  struggle  to  its  glorious  heavenly  rest. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

William  Penn:  An  Historical  Biography, 
from  new  sources;  with  an  extra  cha/iter 
on  the  "  Macavlay  Charges."    By  Wil- 
liam Hepwokth  Dixon. 

This  lively  and  pleasant  book  contains 
nany  incidents  in  the  life  of  Penn  that  have 
ipt  been  embodied  in  ihe  biographies  hitherto 
>u blished  of  that  gieat  man.  The  work  is 
iisfijured  by  inaccuracies  of  dates  and  places, 
iind  proves  the  writer  to  be  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  yet  as  his  object  was  to 
.xhibit  the  character  of  Penn  as  a  statesman 
fid  patriot,  and  as  he  has  shown  candour 
L nd  research  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
)  our  literature. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  previous  bio- 
raphies  of  Penn,  and  on  the  sources  from 
■<hich  the  present  work  was  compiled,  are 
>iken  from  the  Preface. 
"  By  far  the  best  and  most  complete  of  these 
orks  is  that  by  Clarkson  ;  but- it  has  serious 
efects.    Beyond  a  reverential  sympathy  with 
enn's  religious  ideas,  the  modern  philanthro- 
st  had  no  advantages  for  the  task  he  under- 
k.    He  was  profoundly  unacquainted  with 
le  history  of  the  period  ;  he  copied  the  igno- 
nce  of  Besse  and  others  without  misgiving 
id  without  acknowledgment.    Of  the  fami- 
s  of  Penn  and  Springett  he  knew  absolutely 
of  their  fortunes  and  misfortunes, 
ough  daily  affecting  his  hero's  life  and  cha- 
cler,  no  trace  appears  in  his  pages.    He  had 
ad  only  a  few  books,  and  those  were  of  the 
immonest  kind.    Of  the  vast  collections  of 


S.  papers  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bod- 
ian  Library,  in  the  Slate  Paper  Office,  in  the 
•ivy  Council  and  other  government  offices, 
id  in  the  library  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
Philadelphia, — throwing  ample  and  authen- 
:  light  on  his  career, — he  had  no  knowledge, 
id  of  course  made  no  use.  I  believe  1  may 
fely  assert  that  two-thirds  of  the  facts  now 
mwn  about  Penn  were  not  known  to  Clark- 
n.  His  want  of  information,  however,  was 
>l  altogether  his  fault.  Since  he  wrote  his 
loir,  now  forty  years  ago,  the  sources  of 
ir  history,  and  more  particularly  of  the  sev- 


enieenih  century,  have  been  much  more  criti- 
cally investigated.  Hundreds  oJ' volumes,  let- 
ters, despatches,  family  memoirs,  private  ac- 
counts and  other  original  documents,  have 
been  published.  The  chief  of  the  contempo- 
rary papers,  from  which  1  have  derived  valu- 
able assistance,  brought  to  light  since  my 
predecessor  wrote,  are  ihe  following: 

"The  Professional   Life  and  Services  of 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn  (from  family  and 
state  papers),  by  Granville  Penn,  in  two  vol- 
umes, 8vo.  1833;  The  Diary  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Samuel  Pep\s,  in  five  volumes,  8vo. 
1848;  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  same, 
in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1841  ;  The  Memoirs  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  in  ei»ht 
(half)  volumes,  8vo.  1825-1850;  Henry  Sid- 
ney's Diary  and  Correspondence  of  the  Times 
of  Charles  II.,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1843; 
The  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  by  John  F.  Wat- 
son, in  one  huge  volume,  8vo.  1830 ;  The 
Philadelphia  Friend,  a  periodical  in  which  the 
Logan   Correspondence    and    many   of  the 
Founder's  letters   have   been   published,  in 
eighteen  volumesquarto;  Original  Letters,  illus- 
trative of  English  History  (first,  second,  and 
third  series),  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  ten 
volumes,  8vo.  1824;  Hazard's  Pennsylvania 
"Register,  in  eight  volumes,  8vo. ;  Historical 
Collections  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Sherman  Day,  in  one   thick  volume,  8vo. 
1843;  Isaac  Penington's  Letters,  in  one  vol- 
ume, 12mo.  1828;  Kiffin's  Memoirs,  in  one 
volume,  12mo.  1823;   Original   Letters  of 
Locke,  Sidney,  and  Shaftesbury  (Furly  Cor- 
respondence), in  one  volume,  8vo.  1830  ;  Blen- 
cowe's  Sidney  Papers,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
1837;  and  the  Ellis  Correspondence,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  1829.    The  information  con- 
tained in  these  volumes  was,  of  course,  inac- 
cessible to  Clarkson.    But  besides  being  inac- 
curate, his  work  is  heavy  in  style.  The 
narrative  lacks  life,  movement,  and  variety. 
It  is  laid  out  on  a  dead  level.    The  reader 
feels  no  throbbing;  heart  beneath  the  flowing 
drapery  of  words.    I  write  these  lines  with 
regret;  my  admiration  of  Clarkson  as  a  man 
made  me  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  admit 
his  faults  as  a  writer;  and  even  now  I  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  his  fame  does 
not  depend  on  the  verdicts  of  literary  criticism  ; 
it  being  not  as  an  author,  but  as  a  Christian 
philanthropist  that  he  has  taken  his  place  with 
the  Howards  and  the  Wilberforces  of  out- 
recent  history. 

"  What  I  have  said  of  Clarkson  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  the  other  biographers. 
So  far,  however,  as  the  personal  history  of  his 
hero  is  concerned,  Besse  is  truthful  and  au- 
thentic; and  as  he  wrote  on  his  own  immedi- 
ate knowledge,  and  within  a  year  or  two  of 
Penn's  death,  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  ori- 


ginal authority.  The  life  by  Weems  is  fanci- 
ful and  inaccurate,  without  being  interesting  ; 
it  is  an  American  publication,  never  reprinted 
in  this  country.  Lewis's  is  in  the  same  p. .si- 
lion  :  it  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  succes- 
sive numbers  of  The  Friend,  in  Philadelphia: 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  re- 
printed even  in  America.  All  these  are  Qua- 
ker-lives :  no  writer  has  yet  treated  of  Penn 
as  a  great  English  hisiorical  character — the 
champion  of  the  Jury  Laws — the  joint  leader 
with  Algernon  Sidney  of  the  Commonwealth 
men — the  royal  counsellor  of  1684-8 — the 
couragepus  defender  of  Free  Thought — the 
Founder  of  Pennsylvania!  This  omission  I 
have  now  endeavoured  to  supply  ;  with  what 
success  the  reader  must  decide." 

After  giving  a  list  of  35  collections  of  "ori- 
ginal and  unpublished  documents"  to  which  he 
had  access  (several  of  which  have  been  printed 
in  this  country),  the  writer  proceeds  : 

"  So  numerous,  so  varied,  and  so  important 
are  the  additions  made  to  the  biography  of 
Penn  from  these  documents  and  papers,  that  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  describe  my  work  on  the 
title-page  as  '  from  new  sources.'  The  reader 
will  find  for  himself  what  is  new  in  my  vol- 
ume : — but  I  may  be  perhaps  excused  for  say- 
ing, ihat  my  leseaiehes  have  not  only  served 
to  bring  together  many  of  the  scattered  points 
of  information  respecting  Penn, — but,  in  the 
persons  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Springett, 
have  contributed  two  noble  portraits  to  our 
historical  gallery — have  added  important  facts 
to  the  biography  of  Algernon  Sidney — and 
opened  new  sources  for  the  history  of  our 
American  colonies. 

"  As  for  my  chief  subject,  the  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
him  live  again  :  his  throes  and  his  struggles, 
his  ideas  and  his  actions,  his  gait  and  his  per- 
son, his  business  and  his  amusements,  the 
habits  of  his  domestic  life,  the  furniture  of  his 
house,  the  setting  out  of  his  table,  every  thing 
that  makes  the  individuality  of  character,  even 
down  to  the  contents  of  his  cellar,  the  inven- 
tory of  his  coach-house,  and  the  completeness 
of  his  stable,  I  have  tried  to  bring  before  the 
reader  with  the  same  vividness  with  which 
they  present  themselves  to  my  own  mind.  In 
this  endeavour  I  can,  even  at  best,  have  but 
partially  succeeded  : — yet  I  hope  sufficiently 
to  have  changed  William  Penn  from  a  Myth 
into  a  Man. 

"  Having  devoted  an  Extra  Chapter,  by  way 
of  Appendix,  to  the  errors  and  accusations  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  I  shall  do  no  more  in  this  place 
than  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  it, — and 
leave  him  to  pronounce  a  final  judgment  on 
the  case." 

We  do  not,  of  course,  take  from  such  a 
work,  written  by  a  stranger  to  our  religions 
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faith,  our  ideas  of  Penn's  religious  character  ; 
but  we  cheerfully  accept  the  contributions  he 
has  furnished  for  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  his  career  as  a  statesman  and  an  English- 
man. We  shall  therefore  select  without  much 
method,  such  passages  as  we  think  will  inter- 
est our  readers. 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Progress  of  Science  in  1850. 

(Continued  from  page  279.) 

The  Messrs.  Appleton,  the  well  known  pub- 
lishers of  New  York,  issued  on  Jan.  1st,  1851, 
the  first  number  of  "  Appletons'  Mechanics' 
Magazine  and  Engineers'  Journal,"  edited  by 
Julius  W.  Adams.  It  is  to  appear  monthly, 
taking  as  its  pattern  the  London  Mechanics' 
Magazine.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  con- 
tains both  original  communications  and  selec- 
tions. It  occupies  a  somewhat  different  field 
from  that  already  filled  by  the  Scientific  Ame- 
rican and  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  and  sup- 
plies a  want  which  has  long  been  felt. 

The  Daguerrean  Journal,  devoted  to  the 
Daguerrean  and  photogenic  art,  was  establish- 
ed in  October,  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Humphrey,  of 
New  York.  As  an  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  such  a  publication,  the  editor  states  that 
there  are  now  upwards  of  10,000  persons  in 
the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses dependent  upon  photography. 

At  its  meeting  at  New  Haven,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Zoological  Journal. 
It  is  to  be  conducted  by  Professors  Agassiz 
and  Wyman  of  Cambridge,  Dana  of  New 
Haven,  Leidy  of  Philadelphia,  and  Baird  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  preparation  of  the  American  Nautical 
Almanac  is  progressing  rapidly.  Finding  that 
the  tables  of  Bessel  and  Hansen  would  not  be 
published  as  soon  as  was  expected,  Lieut. 
Davis  has  caused  tables  to  be  prepared  for 
provisional  use,  by  enlarging  and  correcting 
some  of  the  old  ones.  A  new  set  of  tables  of 
Mercury  has  been  commenced,  and  various 
improved  modes  of  computation  have  been  in- 
troduced for  lessening  the  labour  and  increas- 
ing the  accuracy.  Means  have  been  adopted 
for  facilitating  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse 
of  July  28,  1851,  and  many  advantages  are 
anticipated  from  a  comparison  of  calculations 
and  observations. 

Lieut.  Maury  is  about  to  present  to  Con- 
gress an  elaborate  report,  giving  a  connected 
view  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  observations 
on  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  car- 
ried on  and  reduced  under  his  care.  More 
than  1,000  vessels  are  daily  and  hourly  en- 
gaged in  making  observations  on  the  winds 
and  currents,  rains,  calms,  storms,  electrical 
phenomena,  fogs,  clouds,  drift,  temperature  of 
the  air  and  water,  &c.  The  abstract  logs 
already  received  make  200  volumes,  averaging 
from  2,000  to  3,000  days'  observations,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  faster  than  they  can 
be  reduced.  "Pilot  Charts,"  showing  the 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
blows  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean  for  any  month 
in  the  year,  have  been  already  published  for 


the  North  Atlantic  and  for  Brazil,  within  the 
trade-wind  region.  Those  for  the  South  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  from  the  equator  to  60° 
S.,  and  from  70°  to  120°  W.,  are  in  press, 
while  those  for  the  entire  Pacific  and  for  the 
Indian  Ocean,  are  in  a  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration. The  object  is  to  procure  at  least  a 
hundred  observations  for  each  monih  in  the 
year  for  every  square  into  which  the  ocean  is 
divided.  This  would  require  for  the  three 
great  oceans  1,669,200  observations  of  the 
winds  alone.  In  some  squares  and  for  some 
months,  ove^l,000  observations  have  been  ob- 
tained, while  for  neighbouring  squares  not  a 
single  one  has  been  received.  These  investi- 
gations will  shorten  the  passage  to  Europe 
about  a  day,  and  that  to  the  equator  from  two 
days  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the  season. 
Over  20,000  sheets  of  the  wind  charts  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  demand  is  increasing. 
A  thermal  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic,  exhib- 
iting the  temperature  of  the  surface-water,  in 
eight  sheets,  is  in  press,  while  a  similar  one 
of  the  South  Atlantic  is  nearly  ready.  Among 
other  results,  they  indicate  a  vibratory  motion 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  varying  with  the  season 
of  the  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,  the  Patron's  or 
Victoria  gold  medal  was  presented  to  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  for  transmission  to  Col. 
Fremont,  in  token  of  the  appreciation  of  his 
contributions  to  the  geography  of  Western 
America. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  has  be- 
stowed its  annual  prize  upon  the  two  brothers 
D'Abbadie,  for  their  travels  and  explorations 
in  Abyssinia,  prosecuted  for  eleven  years, 
from  1837  to  1848.  • 

Among  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  French 
Academy  are,  one  of  2,500  francs  to  M.  Le- 
claire,  for  the  application  of  zinc-white  as  a 
paint ;  one  to  M.  Rocher  for  an  apparatus  for 
distilling  sea-water  ;  one,  each,  to  Drs.  Jack- 
son and  Morton,  for  their  share  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether  ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Galle,  Hencke,  Hind,  Graham,  and 
Gasparis,  for  astronomical  discoveries. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  steadily  advancing.  The  trigonome- 
trical portion  now  extends  unbroken  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  within  flf^y  miles  of  the 
Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  and,  with  an  inter- 
val of  about  one  hundred  miles,  to  a  point  be- 
yond Cape  Hatteras.  It  has  been  commenced 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas,  while  it  is  complete  in  Ala- 
bama, and  nearly  so  in  Mississippi.  The 
other  operations  follow  closely  upon  the  trigo- 
nometry. Parties  are  also  employed  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  last  seven  years  have 
shown  a  gain  in  economy  of  one  and  three 
quarters  to  one  over  the  expenditure  before 
that  time  for  the  same  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  proposition  to  place  the  survey  in 
charge  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  solely,  will 
not  succeed. 

The  party  connected  with  the  Mexican 
Boundary  Commission  contains  among  its 
members  several  scientific  gentlemen,  who 
will,  it  is  believed,  find  a  rich  harvest  in  the, 


as  yet  comparatively  unexplored  portion  of  ou; 
country  to  which  they  have  gone. 

The  Russian  Geographical  Society  has  de 
cided  upon  exploring  that  portion  of  the  North 
em  Ural  which  lies  between  Mount  Kwogna; 
and  the  pass  of  Koppol,  an  extent  of  2,00( 
wersts. 

It  is  well  known  that  numerous  expedition! 
have  been  sent  from  Great  Britain  in  searcl 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Two  vessels  purchaser 
and  equipped  by  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New 
York,  but  furnished  with  crews  and  officer! 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy,  have  also  joined  in  thi 
praiseworthy  effort.  At  the  last  accounts  thej 
had  made  considerable  progress,  but  hud  dis 
covered  nothing.  During  the  year,  however 
some  of  the  English  vessels  have  discoverei 
what  are  pronounced  to  be  undoubted  trace; 
of  the  lost  navigator,  but  they  only  indicati 
his  position  in  1845,  the  first  year  of  his  ab 
sence. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Americai 
Association  on  the  subject  of  an  Americai 
Prime  Meridian  have  reported,  that,  of  th 
twelve  of  their  number  who  have  given  opin 
ions  on  the  subject,  five  were  in  favour  of  th 
old  standard,  five  of  the  new,  and  two  fo 
using  the  former  for  nautical,  and  the  latte 
for  geographical  and  astronomical  purposes 
These  views  were  communicated  to  a  commit 
tee  of  Congress,  who  advised  the  retaining  ih 
Greenwich  zero  of  longitudes  for  navigators 
and  the  adoption  of  the  meridian  of  the  Na 
tional  Observatory  "  for  defining  accurate!; 
and  permanently  territorial  limits,  and  for  ad 
vancing  the  science  of  astronomy  in  America/ 

A  movement  has  been  made  in  Europe  fo 
the  introduction  of  a  new  and  universal  meri 
dian,  that  of  Cape  Horn  being  the  one  suj 
gested. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

SLAVERY  ITEMS. 

The  oppressive  enactments  of  the  Stale  c 
Delaware  to  prevent  coloured  people  froi 
coming  into  her  territory,  are  a  disgrace  t 
the  character  of  the  State.  Had  the  legisla 
ture  made  provision  for  the  liberation  of  thos 
in  bondage,  and  for  the  educaiion  of  all  th 
descendants  of  Africa  among  them,  it  woul 
have  shown  an  elevation  of  feeling  toward 
this  class,  which  would  have  done  her  honoui 
They  associate  with  the  slave  while  they  ca 
exact  from  him  a  profitable  amount  of  laboui 
but  when  he  procures  his  freedom,  a  selfis 
spirit  denies  him  the  natural  right  of  habiU 
tion,  and  would  make  him  a  vagabond  on  th 
face  of  the  earth.  He  is  forbidden  even  tl 
right  to  attend  religious  meetings  which  h 
society  holds  in  the  State,  because  his  ski 
and  hair  differ  from  those  of  his  white  brc 
thren.  What  a  comment  upon  the  Christ 
anity  of  such  legislators  and  their  constituents 
One  of  our  papers  has  this  paragraph  : 

"  The  Free  Negro  Law  passed  by  the  Dele 
ware  Legislature,  makes  any  free  negro  c 
mulatto  coming  into  that  Slate  from  anothei 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $50,  and  in  case  of  th 
non- payment  and  failure  of  security  to  leav 
in  five  days,  he  or  she  is  to  be  sold  out  of  th 
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Stale  for  such  nmount  as  will  cover  the  fine 
and  o*sts.  These  penalties  slso  stand  against 
any  Tree  coloured  person  who  has  left  the  State 
llbr  60  days,  and  should  return  again,  except 
they  l»*fi  as  servants  or  seamen,  or  are  traders 
•from  M  irj  I  md.  Those  in  these  latter  classes 
are  allowed  to  come  into  the  Slate  ns  usual. 
There  is  a  fine  ol  §>-0  also  against  assembling 
>at  any  political  meeting,  except  in  connection 
mih  white  people.  There  is  n  penalty  also 
of  $200  against  any  commander  of  a  steam- 
boat lor  knowingly  bringing  into  the  Stale  any 
free  negro  or  mulatto  to  aitend  a  camp  or  any 
other  meeting." 

Kentucky  appears  to  be  preparing  to  adopt 
he  same  policy,  and  to  confiscate  any  real 
jsiate  which  the  free  man  of  colour  acquires 
by  purchase.  Whether  the  bill  has  passed  the 
-Senate  we  are  not  informed. 

"  Kentucky  and  the  Free  Negroes. — The 
House  of  Representatives  of  Kentucky  have 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  a  bill  requiring 
the  clerks  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State 
:o  keep  an  annual  register  of  all  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  and  compel  all  such,  once  in 
?aeh  year  to  present  themselves,  and  show 
heir  proper  title  to  freedom,  whether  by 
emancipation  or  birth,  under  the  penalty  of 
510,  which  is  to  be  collected,  in  default  of 
voluntary  payment,  by  hiring  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  colonization  fund.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  no  free  negro  or  mulatto  shall 
hold  real  estate  or  slaves,  except  by  descent  ; 
and  all  holding  such  property  otherwise  shall 
forfeit  the  same  to  the  State." 

The  landholders  of  Iowa  have  made  an 
early  attempt  to  prevent  coloured  men  from 
settling  among  them.  Man  undertakes  to  ap- 
point, but  an  overruling  Providence  often  dis- 
appoints. They  may  make  laws,  but  other 
men,  under  more  liberal  principles,  will  repeal 
them.  We  rarely  find  among  a  people  who 
ire  opposed  to  tyranny,  and  neither  practice 
t  nor  submit  to  it,  that  laws  which  invade  the 
natural  rights  of  men,  will  be  long  suffered  to 
exist.    A  slip  from  a  newspaper  says : 

"  A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  all  free  persons  of  colour, 
emancipated  in  other  States,  and  hereafter  set- 
tling in  that,  but  providing  that  those  already 
there  may  remain,  subject  to  the  present  law 
upon  the  subject,  and  disqualifying  them  from 
acquiring  any  additional  real  estate." 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  recently  enacted 
by  Congress,  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to 
slave-hunting  and  kidnapping.  Well  may  the 
dealer  in  human  flesh  and  bones,  feel  as  if  he. 
had  the  control  of  all  the  North,  to  aid  him  in 
recovering  the  poor  fugitive,  and  the  man- 
stealer  think  he  can  prosecute  his  nefarious 
plans  with  impunity  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, while  men  of  supposed  respectability  are 
employed  transporting  and  guarding  the  cap- 
tive back  to  his  southern  chains.  Men  may 
sneer  at  the  true  Christian's  conscience,  and 
plume  themselves  with  their  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  the  American  constitution,  but  it 
is  mortifying  and  degrading  that  judges  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  marshals  and  officers  of 
the  General  Government,  should  become  a 
baud  of  slave-catchers,  and  employing  their 


learning,  talents  and  power,  to  confirm  the 
robbery  committed  upon  the  coloured  man's 
right — the  inalienable  right,  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  terms  it — to  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. The  following  paragraph  speaks  an 
independent  language,  but  we  hold  no  fellow- 
ship wiih  violence,  not  even  in  defence  of  the 
dearest  rights. 

"  Slave-Hunting  in  Wisconsin. — The  Mil- 
waukie  Democrat  says  that  a  slave-hunter  has 
been  prowling  about  the  habitations  of  their 
coloured  people  in  that  city  in  search  of  prey. 
He  entered  the  dwelling  of  a  coloured  person, 
and  questioned  the  woman  very  closely,  ask- 
ing her  if  she  and  her  husband  were  free,  and 
if  they  were  not  related  to  some  other  persons 
named.  The  Democr.it  thinks  that  if  the 
husband  had  been  at  home  there  would  have 
been  work  for  a  coroner's  inquest,  had  the 
slave-catcher  been  as  impertinent  to  hirn  as  he 
was  to  his  wife.  The  coloured  men  go  arm- 
ed, although  they  have  no  occasion  for  alarm, 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  being  almost  unani-. 
mous  in  their  opposition  to  kidnapping  and 
slave-catching." 

A  paragraph  from  a  Wilmington  paper  con- 
tains an  instance  of  kidnapping  of  the  usually 
flagrant  heinousness  that  pertains  to  all  man- 
stealing.  In  another,  we  see  it  remarked  on 
the  authority  of  a  Delaware  Journal,  that 
"  kidnapping  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
Wilmington  and  the  county,  than  is  generally 
imagined  ;"  and  that  the  person  committing 
one  of  these  outrages  formerly  belonged  to  the 
city  watch.  It  was  enacted  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  that  "  he  that  stealelh  a  man,  and  selleth 
him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death  ;"  which  plainly  shows 
the  abhorrence  in  which  the  act  was  held  even 
under  that  dispensation. 

"  Kidnapping. — We  understand  that  a  col- 
oured man  was  kidnapped  and  carried  off  by 
some  villain  on  Tuesday  night  last.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  man-stealer  went  to  a  house  in 
Hedgeville,  inquired  for  the  yellow  man,  and 
on  finding  him,  handcuffed  him  and  carried 
him  off.  Several  blacks  witnessed  the  trans- 
action, but  did  not  interfere.  The  same  man 
was  imprisoned  some  lime  ago  at  New  Castle, 
by  James  Dever,  formerly  watchman  in  the 
Fourth  Ward,  on  the  charge  that  he  was  the 
slave  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Maryland. 
He  was  kept  in  confinement  some  time,  but 
was  finally  discharged  on  a  letter  being  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  in  Kent  county,  sta- 
ting that  he  knew  the  man  lo  be  free.  After 
his  discharge,  the  man  resided  in  this  city. 
The  wretch  who  carried  him  off  merits  the 
most  severe  punishment." — Wilmington  Re- 
publican. 

Intelligence  lately  received,  conveys  the 
hope  that  the  Brazilians  are  seeking  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  so  Tar  as  the  people' 
of  that  government  are  engaged  in  it.  Among 
the  great  mass  of  crime  of  all  dies  and  grades 
of  which  professing  Christendom  is  guilty,  the 
traffic  in,  and  the  murder  of,  the  poor  African 
and  his  descendants  stands  pre  eminent.  The 
judgments  of  the  Almighty  are  often  slow  in 
overtaking  nations  for  their  sins,  though  every 
man  may  be  brought  under  remorse  lor  his 
own  wickedness ;  yet  they  will  certainly  tail 


on  nations  if  they  persist  in  violating  the  laws 
of  God.  How  far  mercy  may  now  be  inter- 
posing for  the  sake  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
Ruler  of  nations  be  restraining  desperate  and 
unprincipled  men  from  involving  the  country 
in  ruin,  we  know  not.  Domestic  slavery,  and 
the  trade  in  Afi icans  in  which  citizens  of  these 
United  States  are  perhaps  more  largely  involve 
ed  than  all  the  world  besides,  will  bring  their 
scourge  unless  renounced.  We  hope  that  the 
constant,  open  discussions  that  arise  from  the 
various  influences  of  slavery  on  our  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  the  rights  of  States,  will 
spread  light  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
slaveholding,  and  trafficking  in  men  and  wo- 
men, and  contribute  to  bring  about  the  time 
when  the  most  pertinacious  advocates  of  sla- 
very will  want  to  cast  off  the  burden  and 
liberate  the  slaves,  as  the  Egyptians  thrust 
out  the  Israelites  from  their  oppressive  servi- 
tude. 

"  The  Brazilian  Slave  Trade. — Private 
advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  says  :  'The  Governr 
ment  is  perilling  its  very  existence  in  its  efforts 
to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade.  The  once  noto- 
rious slave  steamer  the  Serpente,  (now  the 
Golfisho  of  the  Brazilian  navy,)  has  made 
several  captures.  Last  week  she  carried  off 
200  newly  imported  negroes  from  the  island 
of  Marambaia.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Joaquim  Breves,  the  well  known 
and  opulent  slave  dealer.  This  man  is  the 
owner  of  ten  large  farendas,  and  the  master  of 
some  2,500  slaves.  His  large  possessions 
give  him  great  political  influence,  and  this 
seizure  of  his  slaves  shows  plainly  the  energy 
and  determination  of  the  Government.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  Brazilian  authorities 
have  given  such  substantial  proofs  of  their 
good  faith  and  sincere  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  the  traffic,  that  the  officers  of  the  cruis- 
ers will  abstain  from  interfering,  and  confine 
their  operations  to  the  high  seas.  Irritating 
the  people  will  be  merely  throwing  new  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  Government,  whose 
task  is  already  sufficiently  arduous.'  " 

"  Interesting  to  Sailors  to  Brazil. — The 
Chief  of  Police  at  Bahia  gives  notice  to  the 
United  States,  that  all  commanders,  masters, 
and  mates,  who  may  bring  to  that  port  libe- 
rated slaves,  not  Brazilian  born,  subject  them- 
selves to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  millrees  for 
every  person  so  brought,  and  also  to  the  ex- 
penses of  their  re-exportation,  as  directed  by 
the  8th  article  of  the  law  of  1831,  and  which 
he  intends  for  the  future  to  have  rigorously 
enforced." 

While  we  always  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
the  coloured  man  is  not  to  be  driven  from  the 
country,  but  should  be  left  to  the  exercise  of 
his  judgment  and  choice,  whether  it  is  proper 
for  him  to  leave  his  native  land  and  settle  in 
that  of  his  ancestors,  there  is  something  pleas- 
ing, and  rational,  and  Christian,  in  the  antici- 
pation, that  in  the  spirit,  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  emigrants  to 
Africa  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  civiliza- 
tion and  settlement  of .  the  African  hordes  in 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  slave  trade.  If  it  reqniro  a  century  to 
bring  this  about,  the  time  will  be  short,  and 
the  result  a  most  happy  one. 
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The  following  are  from  our  daily  papers: 
"  Late  from  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

"By  the  brig  India  of  this  pori;  the  New 
York  Commercial  learns  from  Liberia  that 
three  native  Africans  sat  upon  the  jury  at  a 
late  trial  for  a  capital  offence  at  Grand  Bassa. 
Other  natives  hold  commissions  from  the  Gov- 
ernment as  policemen,  &c.  Some  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  in  Liberia  who  left  this  coun- 
try when  children,  have  received  all  their  edu- 
cation in  the  colony.  Several  of  the  Baptists' 
schools  are  taught  by  Christianized  naiives. 
The  cotton  plant  is  said  to  live  and  bear  fruit 
six  or  seven  years.  Judge  Benson  has  20 
acres  of  coffee  at  Bassa,  on  which  are  7,000 
trees. 

"The  company  which  lately  went  to  the 
Sinou  settlement,  from  Savannah,  [about  180 
persons,]  took  with  them  property  of  their  owu 
to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  In  this  region  are 
now  three  settlements,  Greenville,  Rossville, 
and  Readville,  comprising  about  800  persons. 
One  of  the  settlers  [Mr.  Morris]  has  3  500 
coffee  trees  set  out.    Others  have  500,  &c. 

"  A  gentleman  writing  from  Monrovia,  un- 
der date  of  December  11,  says  that  he  arrived 
out  afier  a  tedious  passage  of  two  months  and 
five  days.  He  has  been  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  luxuriance  of 
the  soil,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  people.  His 
correspondent  here  is  directed  to  send  him 
some  tobacco,  soap,  pipes,  sugar,  molasses, 
segars,  and  some  empty  hogsheads  in  which 
palm  oil  may  be  contained;  and  he  says  he 
will  send  home  in  return,  camm  oil,  camm 
wood,  and  ivory." 

"  The  Colonization  Herald  states,  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  while  per- 
son resident  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia  !  Every 
office,  from  that  of  the  President  down  to  the 
lowest,  is  filled  with  emigrants  from  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  their  children,  or  by  civilized  and 
christianized  naiives." 

"  The  legacy  left  by  Mr.  McDonough,  of 
New  Orleans,  to  the  Colonization  Society,  is 
$25,000  a  year  for  45  years.  It  is  a  noble 
legacy,  and"  for  a  most  worthy  object — the 
civilization  and  christianizalion  of  Africa." 


Selected. 
THE  CHURCH  IS  THERE. 

That  tossing  vessel's  silver  wake, 

Thine  eye  discerns  no  more; 
A  storm  has  gathered  on  the  lake, 

And  sullen  is  its  roar. 

Why  sinks  not  the  devoted  bark 

Beneath  the  boiling  sea  ? 
Why  o'er  those  men  close  not  the  dark 

Wild  waves  of  Galileo  ? 

The  Church  is  there  !  he  who  doth  keep 

Within  his  band  the  wave, 
Doth  rouse  him  like  the  strong  from  sleep 

His  followers  to  save. 

Still  breasts  the  bark  the  troublous  gale, 

She's  on  the  flood  of  time ; 
How  fearful  is  the  tempest's  wail, 

How  high  the  waters  climb. 

She's  on  the  deep,  and  though  beset 
By  storms  that  prowl  the  seas, 

There's  One  that  never  doth  forget 
To  rule  them  as  He  please. 


And  ever  as  the  winds  increase 

When  nearest  is  despair, 
His  voice  cries  through  the  thunders,  Peace! 

The  Church,  the  Church  is  there. 

When  mighty  are  the  thralls  of  sin, 

And  tall  and  strong  is  pride, 
'Tis  sale  with  her  to  be  shut  in, 

And  o'er  the  danger  ride. 

Amid  the  sweep  of  whelming  waves, 

Amid  the  tempest's  stir, 
Beneath  His  wing  whose  presence  saves, 

May  I  be  found  with  her. 


MOSS. 


Selected. 


One  moment  from  the  glare  and  gloss, 
Of  forms  which  lead  the  soul  astray, 

Turn  childlike  to  the  simple  moss, 
And  listen  to  a  simple  lay. 

The  tender  moss  clings  firm  and  green, 
And  nestles  to  the  mountain  side, 

Like  love  which  sorrows  cannot  wean — 
Like  hearts  which  storms  cannot  divide. 

It  lures  us  by  no  rich  perfume' 

Like  roses  when  the  summer's  nigh, 

But  there  is  beauty  in  its  bloom 

That  lives  when  summer's  roses  die. 

And  through  the  chance  and  change  of  time, 
When  forest  leaves  and  flowers  depart, 

It  keeps  the  greenness  ofits  prime, 
And  holds  the  freshness  of  its  heart. 

We  would  not  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
Of  many  fair  and  faithless  things; 

If  love  were  like  the  living  moss, 

Which  closely  clings  where  first  it  springs. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

George  Fox's  Epistles. 

EXTRACTS. 

"  All  Friends  everywhere,  do  not  delight  in 
apparel  ;  do  not  delight  in  the  creature  more 
than  in  the  Creator.  Trust  not  in  unceitain 
riches,  which  fade  and  pass  away,  but  trust  in 
the  living  God,  and  love  the  riches  that  endure 
and  fade  not  away.  JDelight  not  in  the  world 
that  ends,  but  in  the  world  that  hath  no  end  ; 
that  there  ye  may. all  come  to  have  an  assu 
ranee  of  the  endless  life." 

"  Friends  every  where  dwell  in  the  power 
of  the  Lord  God  ;  which  is  without  end  ;  in; 
which  ye  may  all  have  unity.  Take  heed  ol 
striving  about  earthly  things, .that  with  the 
wisdom  of  God  ye  may  come  to  be  ordered, 
and  order  the  creatures  by  that  by  which  they 
were  made  and  created,  that  by  it  ye  may 
know  yourselves  to  be  governed. 

"  And  after  riches  do- increase,  take  heed  of 
setting  your  hearts  upon  them;  lest  they  be- 
come  a  curse  and  a  plague  to  you.  For  when 
ye  were  faithful,  at  the  first,  the  world  would 
refrain  from  you  and  would  not  have  com- 
merce with  you  ;  but  afterward  when  they 
saw  ye  were  faithful  and  just  in  your  dealings 
and  tradings,  then  they  came  to  have  com- 
merce and  trade  with  you  the  more,  because 
they  know  ye  will  not  cozen  them  or  cheat 
them.  Then  ye  came  to  have  greater  trad- 
ing, double  what  ye  ever  had  before,  and  more 
than  the  world. 

"But  there  is  the  danger  and  temptation  to 
you  now,  of  drawing  your  minds  into  your 


business  and  clogging  them  with  il,  so  that  ye  \ 
can  hardly  do  anything  for  ihe  service  of 
God,  but  there  will  be  a  crying,  my  business  j 
— my  business;  and  your  minds  will  go  into  I 
the  things  and  not  over  the  things  [of  the  i 
world],  and  so  therein  ye  do  not  come  into  the  j 
image  of  God,  in  which  is  dominion.    And  | 
so,  when  your  minds  are  got  into  the  riches 
and  are  cumbered  therewith,  then  ye  go  back 
into  that  ye  were  in  before.    And  then,  if  the 
Lord  God  cross  you  and  stop  you  by  sea  and 
land,  and  take  your  goods  and  customers, 
from  you,  that  your  minds  should  not  be  thus 
cumbered,  then  that  mind  that  is  cumbered, 
will  fast  ;  being  out  of  the  power  of  God." 

"  Dear  Friends,  Let  God's  wisdom  have  the 
stay  of  your  minds,  and  let  it  be  the  end  of  all 
your  words.  Beware  of  that  spirit  which 
leads  out  of  it  into  anything.  There  is  a  day 
coming,  wherein  some  may  wish  they  had  I 
walked  in  wisdom,  as  touching  the  weak- 
nesses of  others :  for  what  know  ye  who  may 
stand  or  who  may  fall  in  the  day  of  God's 
trial  1  Then,  many  who  have  been  unstable, 
may  wish  that  ihey  had  kept  their  secrels  in  i 
their  bosoms ;  and  in  God's  wisdom  sought  to 
restore  all,  and  not  to  scatter,  as  that  spirit 
doth  which  cannot  bear  and  cover  the  weak- 
nesses of  others,  who  are  yet  in  the  wilderness 
where  the  trials  are  many. 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  danger  in  this  thing: 
wherefore  beware  of  that  spirit  which  cannot 
bear  or  forgive  others.  For  that  spirit  which 
cannot,  will  discover  rather  than  cover,  and 
bring  a  cloud  whensoever  it  is  received,  and 
raise  the  contrary  in  many,  and  veil  the  just, 
it  may  be  in  whole  meetings,  for  want  of  wis- 
dom to  stand  in  the  meek  spirit,  whi<-h  tries 
all  spirits  and  gives  a  clear  sight  of  things. 
For  want  of  this  many  may  be  cast  aside  and 
scarcely  ever  restored  again." — G.  Fox. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Worldly  and  Ambitious  Spirits. 

There  is  a  spirit,  that  to  its  own  kind  is  full 
of  love  and  complacency  ;  '  the  badge  of  dis- 
cipleship'  is  its  frequent  theme,  while  it  cha- 
racterizes with  prejudice,  and  jealousy,  and 
detraction,  those  who  dissent  from  persons  and 
principles  which  il  sustains,  calling  them  '  dis-. 
turbers  of  the  unity,'  'over  zealous,'  'hot- 
headed,' &c.  Politeness  or  policy  forbids  it 
to  inquire  what  a  man's  creed  is,  if  he  is  but 
in  unity  with  it,  and  known  to  be  helping  its 
cause.  Its  religion  has  a  most  balmy  influ- 
ence upon  the  self-seeking  and  worldly-mind- 
ed ;  it  courts  and  flatters  them,  and  finds  a 
mote  congenial  atmosphere  among  the  hon- 
ourable of  this  world,  than  with  the  despised 
followers  of  a  Saviour,  who  as  the  true  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  is  rejected  by  it  in  his  appearance  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  This  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Light  within,  is  most  offensive  to  its  lofty 
and  disdainful  nature;  because  it  makes  mani- 
fest the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  brings 
distress  and  fear  over  the  mind,  in  relation 
to  the  wrath  which  is  to  come. 

Where  this  spirit  gets  into  the  visible  church, 
and  sits  in  the  place  of  the  only  rightful  Head, 
ruling  as  if  the  body  belonged  to  it ;  although 
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tery  obsequious  to  its  advocates,  it  would 
bring  all  its  opponents  into  subjection.    It  can 
transform  itself  into  the  appearance  of  an 
angel  of  light,  am)  claim  authority  for  its  de- 
risions from  Him  who  walks  in  the  midst  of 
the  gobies  candlesticks,  though   they  be  in 
Doutradicnon  to  the  very  principles  upon  which 
the  members  were  gathered  as  a  professing 
church.    When  difficulties  arise  from  opposi- 
tion to  its  oppressive  measures,  then  the  cry 
af'Help!  help!'  is  sounded  forth,  to  sustain 
its  doings.    The  building  up  of  one  another  in 
the  most  holy  faith,  the  great  object  of  church 
fellowship,  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  the  laith- 
ful  of  the  flock,  who  cannot  join  in  supporting 
its  cause,  are  despised  and  rejected  like  their 
suffering  Lord,  and  their  religious  rights  put 
into  jeopardy.    Thus  Society  is  distracted  by 
worldly  and  ambitious  men,  and  their  unsound 
principles,  and  Satan  glories  in  the  success 
obtained  in  so  far  counteracting  the  gracious 
designs  of  the  Loid  Jesus,  in  gathering  its 
members  out  of  those  very  principles  and 
spirit.    How  many  are  blinded  and  led  to 
support  the  cause  of  this  spirit,  which  has 
entered  our  vineyard,  seeking  to  take  away 
the  hedge,  to  break  down  the  wall  w  hich  the 
gieat  Husbandman   placed  around    us,  and 
causing  it  to  bring  forth  wild  grapes,  instead 
of  the  fruit  of  the  plant  of  renown,  which  was 
of  the  Lord's  planting.    Does  it  not  behove  us 
deeply  and  solemnly  to  ponder  upon  the  course 
of  things,  and  to  apply  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  beseeching  him,  under  the  softening 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  to  open  the  blind  eyes, 
and  to  unstop  the  deaf  ears,  and  once  more 
enable  us  to  perceive  with  clearness  our  dis- 
ease, and  the  cause  it?    Then  it  will  be  seen 
hat  the  love  of  the  world,  its  false  friendships 
and  honours  in  some,  and  spiritual  pride  in 
others,  have  stupefied  the  spiritual  senses  and 
marred  the  gifts  of  hundreds  under  our  name. 
The  love  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  crucifying 
power  of  his  Son,  has  waxed  cold  ;  the  inward 
cleansing  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire 
have  become  irksome.    We  want  to  stand  well 
with  others;  and  Satan  has  opened  an  eye  to 
ook  for  another  way,  and  another  gospel,  that 
s  easier  to  i he  carnal  and  aspiring  mind  ihan 
hat  which  our  fathers  knew,  and  preached, 
and  Heed  in.    Where  this  other  gospel  has 
oeen  published,  many  were  ready  to  receive  it, 
ind,  being  blinded,  they  were  disabled  from 
seeing  any  defect  in  it,  or  any  essential  varia- 
ion  from  w  hat  they  supposed  was  t he  common 
ail h — nothing  more  changed  than  the  times 
■tailed  for.    Finding  a  way  without  any  cross, 
3xcept  an  educational  reliance  upon  what  Christ 
iid  for  them  on  the  cross,  they  settle  down  in 
in  outside  nominal  religion,  which  has  liitle  to 
lo  with  desi roving  the  devil  and  his  works  in 
he  heart  ;  and  thus  this  pleasant  substitute 
or  the  Refiner's  fire,  and  the  Fuller's  soap, 
aecomes  popular  with  many,  who  may  have 
jeen  considered  by  the  world  as  professors 
with  Fox,  Barclay,  and  Penington. 

Disregarding  the  inward  tile  of  righteous- 
ness, and  the  principles  of  faith  and  discipline 
which  have  bound  the  Society  together  for  so 
on"  a  period  such  lose  their  interest  in  its 
real  welfare  and  its  preservation  upon  the  Rock 
jf  Ages;  produce  weakness  in  its  ranks,  and, 


were  it  not  for  the  inlerference  of  Him  who 
formed  this  part  of  his  heritage  for  his  pecu- 
liar use,  ihey  would  be  the  means  of  scattering 
it  again  amongst  the  various  worldly  profes- 
sors. But  though  some  have  been  watching 
for  our  halting,  and  have  been  nearly  ready 
to  conclude  that  corruption  and  decay  would 
soon  effect  our  dissolution  as  a  Society,  yet 
we  have  had  cause  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Lord's  arm  has  been  afresh  extended  for  our 
support.  The  faith  of  some  has  been  renew- 
ed, that  as  he  is  humbly  relied  on  and  sought 
unto,  he  will  again  bring  his  people  through 
the  waters  and  through  (he  fires  that  shall  not 
overwhelm  nor  destroy  them.  He  will  con- 
tinue, by  his  sifting,  purging  operations,  to 
prepare  and  raise  up  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, a  righteous  seed  that  shall  gloiify  his 
name,  and  hold  forth  with  renewed  brightness, 
the  unadulterated  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Gospel,  as  he  revealed  them  to  our  faith- 
ful forefathers  in  the  Truth. 

The  apostle  said,  "Only  let  your  conversa- 
tion be  as  it  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ; 
that  whether  I  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be 
absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that  ye 
stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striv- 
ing together  Ibr  the  faith  of  the  Gospel." 
Then  there  will  be  no  division  either  in  faith 
or  practice;  one  part  will  not  be  supporting 
doctrines  at  variance  wiih  another,  nor  will 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  flock  being  scat- 
tered. S. 


For  "The  Friend. 


EVENING. 


There  is  a  beauty  in  the  works  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  a  harmony  and  regularity  in  the 
operation  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, that  are  at  all  times  calculated  to  awa- 
ken leelings  of  humble  admiration,  and  grate- 
ful praise  in  the  mind  of  the  serious  observer. 
But  the  very  uniformity  with  which  many  of 
the  stupendous  natural  phenomena  are  daily 
presented  lo  us,  is  ofien  a  cause  of  their  elud- 
ing the  observation  of  the  superficial,  and  in- 
duces the  uninquiring  mind  io  rest  content  in 
a  vague  and  undefined  notion,  that  the  long- 
continued  regularity  of  their  occurrence  arises 
from  physical  laws  possessing  some  inherent 
inviolability,  and  which  must  forever  secure 
them  from  interruption.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  the 
regular  succession  of  day  and  night.  The 
scepiic  sneers  at  the  idea  of  the  course  of  the 
sun  having  been  arrested  fit  the  command  of 
the  servant  of  the  Most  High,  when  he  bade  it 
stand  still  on  Gibeon,  but  forgets  that  it  was' a 
no  greater  display  of  supernatural  power,  than 
is  witnessed  in  that  glorious  luminary  making 
his  appearance  morning  by  morning,  in  his 
seeming  ascent  through  the  heavens,  and  his 
gradual  descent,  until  he  appears  to  depart 
through  the  golden  portals  of  the  western 
hoi  izon. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  works  of 
creation.  The  smallest  flower  that  blooms, 
the  minutest  insect  that,  sports  its  hour  in  the 
noontide  sun,  each  and  all  equally  proclaim, 
the  constant  unwearied  exercise  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  that  beneficent  Being  who 


"causeth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
the  evening  to  rejoice." 

Each  division  of  the  clay, — morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  have  their  own  appropriate  at- 
tractions, but  the  feelings  and  associations,  as 
well  as  the  beauties  connected  with  evening, 
are  peculiarly  delightful.  With  the  noise  and 
gairishness  of  day  have  passed  away  the  cares 
and  toils  incident  to  it,  and  the  mind  freed 
from  the  strain  and  anxiety  inseparable  from 
competition  with  others  in  the  transactions  of 
business,  is  prepared  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
repose  to  which  the  instincts  of  nature  would 
seem  to  invite,  or  to  participate  with  heighten- 
ed zest  in  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse, 
and  the  sweets  of  calm  refleclion.  Tire  eye  is 
no  longer  solicited  by  the  many  scenes  of 
earth  that  delighted  it  duiing  the  blaze  of  day, 
but  the  darkness  which  has  shrouded  them 
from  sight,  reveals  the  light  of  the  ten  thousand 
worlds  amid  which  the  earth  is  silently  pursu- 
ing her  appointed  path:  "day  unto  day  utter- 
eth  speech,"  but  "  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge." 

Our  object  was  not  to  attempt  a  description 
of  evening,  but  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  some  of  those 
given  by  authors  who  are  generally  admired 
for  their  fervency  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  de- 
lineation :  and  first  we  will  take  a  short  extract 
from  one  of  the  odes  upon  which  the  fame  of 
Collins  as  a  poet,  rests. 

"  Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing  ; 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small,  but  sullen  horn, 
As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 
Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darking  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  silence  suit; 

As,  musing  slow,  1  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 
For  when  thy  folding-star  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 
And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with 
sedge, 

And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still 
The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  care." 

The  next  is  more  laboured,  and,  perhaps,  we 
may  say,  more  artistic  : 

"  The  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight;  but,  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  light,  invite  the  cherished  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere  ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns, 
Impatient  lor  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
E'en  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  softened  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace:  while  meek  ey'd  eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west, 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  day." 

We  now  take  one  of  Milton's  most  beautiful 
passages : 

"  Now  came  still  ov'ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had,  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beasts  and  birds, 
Those  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
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Were  slunk;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  plaintive  descant  sung. 
Silence  was  pleased.    Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires.    Hesperus  who  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light ; 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

Though  perhaps  less  rich  in  the  garniture  of 
poesy,  yet  there  is  in  Cowper's  description, 
that  which  touches  the  feelings  as  deeply  as 
any  we  have  given. 

"Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 

Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long! 

IVIelhinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 

With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 

Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train:  one  hand  employed 

In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 

On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 

With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day  : 

Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 

Like  homely  ieatured  Night,  of  clustering  gems; 

A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 

Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 

No  less  than  her's,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 

With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 

With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 

Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 

Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 

Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift; 

And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 

To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 

To  weaving  nets  for  bird  alluring  fruit; 

Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 

When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to  please  ; 

I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  277.) 

Lord  Harrington  was  a  strict  and  zealous 
Protestant,  and  the  order,  regularity,  and  de- 
corum of  his  household,  manifested  that  the 
master  had  taken  lessons  of  the  Puritans,  who 
were  then  growing  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
England,  and  iheir  spirit  was  impressing 
gravity  on  the  public  mind.  Elizabeth,  ani- 
mated and  graceful,  grew  up  all  the  more  cap- 
tivating because  of  the  gentle  restraint  which 
the  influences  around  laid  on  her  buoyant  and 
exuberant  spirits.  Educated  under  protes- 
tant  and  puritanic  supervision,  Elizabeth  was 
an  object  of  the  deepest  love  and  affection  to 
Protestant  England, — and  her  name  with  that 
of  her  brother  Henry  became  household  words 
amongst  that  numerous  class  who  were  look- 
ing forward  in  hope  to  a  time  of  greater 
political  freedom,  moral  decorum,  and  reli- 
gious light  and  knowledge.  It  was  under- 
stood everywhere,  that  she  was  thoroughly 
protectant,  in  her  judgment  and  affection,  and 
that  from  her  beloved  and  honoured  brother, 
she  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  vehement  zeal 
against  Popery. 

As  Elizabeth  grew  up  towards  maturity,  the 
fame  of  her  gracefulness  in  person,  of  her  at- 
traction in  manner,  of  her  vigour  of  mind, 
was  spread  abroad,  and  when  she  had  attained 
her  sixteenth  year,  several  proposals  of  mar- 
riage for  her  were  made  to  her  father.  Fre- 
deric the  young  Elector  Palatine,  now  just 
come  into  possession  of  his  hereditary  territory 
on  the  Rhine,  was  one  of  the  applicants.  Pie 
was  a  warm  protestant,  and  wished  to  unite 
himself  to  a  protestant  princess.    His  offer 


was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  queen, — the 
proud  Anne  of  Denmark, — who  had  no  mind 
that  her  only  daughter  should  unite  herself  to 
one  neither  king  nor  emperor.  King  James 
manifested  but  little  interest  in  the  matter;  but 
as  two  of  his  ministers  in  whom  he  placed 
confidence,  Ralph  Wenwood  and  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  advocated  the  claims  of  Frederic,  he  treat- 
ed the  proposal  with  favour.  Prince  Henry 
warmly  interested  himself  in  promoting  the 
proposed  match,  for  he  deemed  that  the  Pro- 
testant cause  which  he  had  more  at  heart  than 
anything  else,  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  with  Frederic.  Eliza- 
beth had  never  seen  the  man  that  her  brother 
and  her  Protestant  friends  wished  her  to  re- 
ceive as  a  husband,  yet  she  manifested  from 
the  first  no  objection  to  (he  match.  She  had 
probably  heard  favourable  accounts  of  him  as 
a  man,  and  all  her  mother's  endeavours  proved 
unavailing  to  stir  up  her  pride  of  birth,  so  as 
to  induce  her  to  reject  one  who  could  not  make 
a  queen  or  empress  of  her.  The  Queen  asked 
her  how  she  would  like  to  be  called  "  Goody 
Palsgrave,"  but  her  taunts  carried  with  them 
no  more  convincing  effect,  than  her  appeals  to 
pride.  The  daughter  answered  with  decision 
and  firmness,  "  I  would  rather  espouse  a  Pro- 
lestant  count,  than  a  Catholic  emperor." 

Frederic  now  was  given  to  understand  that 
King  James  was  willing  that  he  should  visit 
England,  and  there  press  his  suit.  He  was 
not  long  in  accepting  the  invitation,  and  in  the 
Eighth  month,  1612,  he  sailed  from  Holland. 
He  was  courteously  received  in  England,  and 
his  person  and  manners  proved  so  pleasing  to 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
marriage,  if  accomplished,  would  be  one  of 
personal  affection  and  esteem,  even  though  it 
might  be  solemnized  in  the  court  of  a  king. 
The  suit  sped  prosperously,  and  everything 
seemed  bright  and  happy  about  the  young 
couple,  when  their  pleasure  was  suddenly 
marred  by  the  severe  illness  of  Prince  Henry. 
The  disease  soon  run  its  course,  and  on  the 
7th  of  the  Tenth  month,  he  died, — lamented, 
and  mourned  over  by  all  England.  The  king 
who  appears  but  faintly  to  have  appreciated 
the  worth  of  his  son,  did  not  deem  his  death  a 
sufficient  cause  to  delay  the  intended  nuptials. 
Twenty  days  after  her  brother's  death,  the 
mourning  sister  was  called  upon  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  a  public  betrothment.  On 
Valentine's  day,  then  (in  old  style)  the  14th 
of  the  Twelfth  month,  the  marriage  itself  was 
consummated  with  great  pomp.  Even  the 
Queen  laid  aside  or  concealed  her  dislike  to 
the  match  for  the  day,  and  the  court  and  the 
nation  seemed  equally  to  rejoice  at  the  event. 

The  Queen's  good  nature  was  however  soon 
over.  During  the  series  of  luxurious  enter- 
tainments which  followed  the  marriage,  she 
was  testy  and  ill-humoured.  All  the  gracious 
condescension  she  had  manifested  towards  her 
daughter  during  the  time  of  the  marriage  was 
laid  aside,  and  she  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
endeavouring  to  irritate  her.  Goody  Pals- 
grave was  her  common  salutation,  and  it 
doubtless  grated  on  the  feelings  of  the  high- 
spirited  Elizabeth,  although  she  was  sat- 
isfied with  her  condition  and  with  her  hus- 
band.   To  counterbalance  the  peevish  displea- 


sure of  her  mother,  she  had  many  tokens  thai 
the  English  nation  approved  of  her  choice. 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  presented 
her  a  chain  of  pearls  valued  at  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  two  Universities  lavished  civili- 
ties on  Frederic,  and  for  a  time,  there  was  no 
cause  of  gloom  or  sorrow,  except  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  perverseness  of  the  Queen. 
After  a  while,  however,  King  James  found  that 
he  had  in  his  improvident  entertainments, 
squandered  most  of  his  available  funds,  and 
he  then  began  to  feel  his  son-in-law  with  his 
train  of  friends  and  attendants  as  a  burden. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  cause  Frederic  to  dis- 
;  miss  two-thirds  of  those  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Holland,  and  this  proof  of  her  fa- 
ther's meanness  and  poverty,  gave  Elizabeth 
more  sorrow  and  vexation  than  all  her  mother's 
taunts.  Her  mortification  was  however  still 
more  acute,  when  she  discovered  that  the 
charge  of  her  maintenance  and  education  at 
Lord  Harrington's  had  never  been  paid.  In 
the  various  extravagant  feasts  and  shows  con- 
nected with  the  marriage,  £140,000  had  been 
expended,  and  this  was  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  that  Elizabeth  received  as  a  wed- 
ding portion. 

Two  months  after  the  marriage,  Frederic 
and  Elizabeth  having  bidden  adieu  to  the  king 
and  queen  at  Rochester,  sailed  for  Holland. 
They  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  ship  called 
the  Prince  Royal,  a  vessel  built  under  the  im- 
mediate auspices  of  Prince  Henry.  Six  large 
vessels  accompanied  them,  and  many  smaller 
ones.  Soon  after  they  had  left  the  English 
coast,  a  storm  came  on  which  obliged  the  fleet 
to  return  to  Margate.  The  royal  parents 
however,  appear  to  have  been  unconcerned 
about  the  safety  of  the  parted  one.  The 
queen  was  making  a  royal  progress  for  her 
own  gratification,  and  the  king  was  at  Theo- 
bald engaged  in  his  usual  pastimes  and  pur- 
suits. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Schools  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  the 
Managers  report : 

That  the  schools  for  men  and  women  were 
opened  in  the  building  on  Raspberry  street, 
on  the  30th  of  Ninth  month  last,  and  continued 
five  evenings  in  each  week,  until  the  28th 
ultimo  inclusive. 

On  the  opening  of  the  schools,  19  men  and 
29  women  were  admitted.  The  whole  num> 
ber  entered  during  the  season,  was  158  in  the 
Men's  school,  and  260  in  the  Women's.  The 
average  attendance  in  both  schools  was  nearly 
110,  being  about  equally  divided. 

The  course  of  elementary  instruction  here- 
tofore pursued,  was  continued,  vaiied  by  a  few 
familiar  lectures  in  each  school,  on  Anatomy, 
Electricity,  &c,  delivered  by  members  of  the 
Association. 

To  aid  the  scholars  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  a  useful,  though  to  many  of  them  a 
difficult  branch  of  their  studies,  a  large  multi- 
plication table  conspicuously  printed  on  linen, 
and  framed  on  rollers,  was  procured  for  each 
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school,  and  it  is  believed  considerable  udvan- 
*gt»  was  derived  therefrom. 

Moral  Almanacs  and  Friends'  tracts  were 
listrii>uted  to  both  the  men  and  women,  some 
)f  whom  appeared  thankful  for  them. 

The  order  of  the  schools  has  been  good  ; 
he  industry  and  attention  of  the  teachers  sat- 
sf«ciorv  ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils 
ul  v  equal  to  the  average  of  former  years. 

The  desire  to  improve  their  condition  both 
"or  greatei  usefulness  and  the  belter  enjo\  ment 
if  life,  must  be  the  motive  of  many  of  the  men 
ind  women  who  seek  the  advantages  of  these 
ichools.  They  are  therefore,  generally,  per- 
sons of  respectability  in  their  own  community, 
laving  iome  of  the  rudiments  of  learning.  A 
ew,  however,  enter  quite  ignorant ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  state,  that  some  of  these  have 
earned  in  a  single  session,  to  spell  and  read 
a  a  creditable  manner.  To  aid  such  is  to  the 
philanthropic  mind  a  cheerful  duty  that  brings 
with  it  an  ample  reward. 

In  conclusion,  the  Managers  think  there  is 
much  encouragement  lor  the  Association  to 
:ontinue  its  labours,  believing  they  are  appre- 
:iated  with  gratitude  by  a  large  number  of 
those  who  partake  of  the  benefits  of  these 
schools. 

Signed, 

Francis  Bacon,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  5th,  1851. 
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Communicated. 

The  Affection  of  Parent  Birds. 

The  extraordinary  affection  exhibited  by  the 
arent  birds  for  their  young,  is  strikingly  exem- 
hfied  in  the  instances  recorded  of  their  hazard- 
lg  their  own  freedom  and  safely,  by  venturing 
ito  houses  whither  their  nestlings  have  been 
arried.    We  once  witnessed  an  instance  of 
lis  in  a  pair  of  goldfinches,  who  were,  how- 
ver,enticed  by  hanging  the  cage  containing  the 
stlings  upon  their  native  tree  in  an  orchard, 
om  which  it  was  gradually  removed  to  the 
utside  of  a  window,  and  afterwards  taken  in- 
aors,  whither  the  parent  goldfinches  followed 
id  assiduously  supplied  their  young  with 
od.    No  attempt  was  made  to  catch  the  old 
les ;  yet  with  all  their  anxiety  to  supply  the 
Dung  with  food,  they  took  care,  although  the 
ndow  was  left  open  for  them,  never  to  re- 
ain  in  the  room  during  the  night,  always 
losting  in  an  adjacent  tree  in  the  orchard, 
n  interesting  story  of  a  similar  kind  is  told 
i  Colonel  Montagu,  respecting   the  gold- 
ested  wren  [Regulus  Cristatus,  Ray.) 

A  pair,"  says  he,  "of  these  birds,  who 
ok  possession  of  a  fir-tree  in  my  garden, 
ased  their  notes  as  soon  as  the  young  were 
itched  ;  and  as  this  beautiful  little  family 
used  me  much  delight  and  amusement,  some 


observations  thereon  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  curious  reader.    When  first  1  discover- 
ed the  nest,  1  thought  it  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
manners  of  this  minute  species,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  discover  whether  the  male  ever  sung 
by  way  of  instructing  the  young  ones.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  took  the  nest,  when  the  young 
were  about  six  days  old,  placed  it  in  a  small 
basket,  and  by  degiees  enticed  the  old  ones  to 
my  study  window ;  and  alter  they  became 
familiar  with  that  situation,  the  basket  was 
placed  within  the  window;  then  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room.    It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  the  female  seemed  regardless  of  clan- 
ger From  her  affection  to  her  young,  the  male 
never  once  ventured  within  the  room  ;  and  yet 
would  const. mily  feed  them  while  they  re- 
mained outside  of  the  window;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  female  would  feed  them  at  the  table 
at  which  I  sat,  and  even  while  I  held  the  nest 
in  my  hand,  provided  I  remained  motionless. 
But  on  moving  my  head  one  day,  while  she 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  she  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  mis- 
took the  open  part  of  the  window,  knocked 
herself  against  the  glass,  and  lay  motionless 
on  the  ground-floor  lor  some  time.    It  is  pro- 
bable the  focal  distance  of  such  minute  ani- 
mals' eyes  is  very  near,  and  that  large  objects 
are  not  represented  perfect  on  the  retina  ;  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  see  such  distinctly,  is  cer 
tain,  unless  in  motion.    However,  recovering 
a  little,  she  made  her  escape,  and  in  about  an 
hour  after  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  her 
return;  and  she  would  afterwards  frequently 
feed  the  young  while  I  held  the  nest  in  my 
hand.    The  male  bird  constantly  attended  the 
female  in  her  flight  to  and  from  the  window 
frame;  nor  did  he  latterly  ever  appear  with 
food  in  his  bill.    He  never  uttered  any  note 
but  when  the  female  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
only  a  low  chirp.    At  first  there  were  ten 
young  ones  in  the  nest,  but  probably  for  want 
of  the  male's  assistance  in  procuring  food,  two 
died.    The  visits  of  the  female  were  generally 
repeated  in  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a-half 
or  two  minutes,  or  upon  an  average  thirty 
times  in  an  hour;  and  this  continued  full  six 
teen  hours  in  a  day,  which,  if  equally  divided 
between  eight  young  ones,  each  would  receive 
seventy-two  feeds  in  a  day  ;  the  whole  amount 
ing  to  five  hundred  and  seventy-six.  From 
examination  of  the  food,  which  by  accident 
now  and  then  dropped  into  the  nest,  1  judged 
from  those  weighed,  that  each  feed  was 
quarter  of  a  grain  upon  an  average  ;  so  that 
each  young  one  was  supplied  with  eighteen 
grains  weight  in  a  day  ;  and  as  the  young 
ones  weighed  about  seventy-six  grains  at  the 
time  they   began  to  perch,  they  consumed 
nearly  their  weight  in  food  in  four  days  at 
that  time.    This  extraordinary  consumption 
seems  absolutely  requisite  in  animals  of  such 
rapid  growth.    The  old  birds  of  this  species 
weigh  from  eighty  to  ninety  grains.    I  could 
always  perceive  by  the  animation  of  the  young 
brood  when  the  old  ones  were  coming  ;  proba- 
bly some  low  note  indicated  her  approach,  and 
in  an  instant  every  mouth  was  open  to  receive 
the  insect  morsel.    But  there  appeared  no  re- 
gularity in  the  supply  given  by  the  parent 


bird  ;  sometimes  the  same  was  fed  two  or  three 
times  successively  ;  and  I  generally  observed 
that  the  strongest  got  most,  being  able  to  reach 
farthest,  the  old  one  delivering  it  to  the  mouth 
nearest  to  her." 

L.  M. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

RICHARD  SHACKLETON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  ]  Oth  of  First  month,  1772. 

My  dear  Friend, — S.  Neale  writes  us  agree- 
able accounts  frorn  her  husband,  though  he 
writes  modestly  concerning  his  own  services, 
yet  from  the  extracts  from  his  letters,  I  think 
I  perceive  he  has  been  eminently  favoured. 
When  a  good  gift  is  accompanied  with  prudent 
conduct  in  the  receiver,  the  instrument  is  like- 
ly to  be  of  lasting  service.  But  be  the  gift 
ever  so  excellent,  if  that  wisdom  which  dwells 
with  prudence  does  not  attend,  though  the  gift 
may  be  continued  for  a  while  in  degree  for  the 
edification  of  others,  yet  its  effectual  use  is 
much  curtailed,  and  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  instrument  being  entirely  laid  aside.  I 
have  heard  it  said, 

'When  words  and  deeds,  doctrine  and  life  agree, 
We  then  preach  well :  and  not  till  then  preach  we.' 

Dost  thou  remember  how  Samuel  Fothergill 
in  the  last  meeting  of  ministers,  called  out  for 
'Practice,  practice,  practice?' 

We  were  much  concerned  here  about 
Samuel  Fothergill's  indisposition  ;  desire  much, 
if  it  be  consistent  with  Infinite  Wisdom,  whose 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts 
as  our  thoughts,  that  he  may  be  continued 
a  while  longer  to  the  church  militant,  which 
(to  reason  humanly)  can  badly  spare  him. 
But  what  shall  we  say?  To  the  Lord  omni- 
potent we  are  to  look  for  help  and  succour  in 
every  distress.  He  alone  never  changeth,  nor 
faileth,  but  abideth,  the  sure  help,  strength 
and  wisdom  of  those  that  singly  trust  in  Him, 
and  wait  patiently  and  diligently  for  his  ap- 
pearance, through  the  medium  of  his  Spirit, 
throughout  all  generations  of  men. 

My  wife,  &c,  join  me  in  affectionate  and 
cordial  salutation  to  thee,  thy  spouse,  and  our 
dear  friends  there,  who  am,  dear  Joseph,  thy 
sincere  friend  and  kinsman, 

R.  S. 


The  Lead  Mines  of  Iowa. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  writing 
from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  under  date  of  the  12th 
inst.,  speaking  of  the  lead  mines  near  that 
city,  says:  "I  would  give  you  a  description 
of  one  of  the  heaviest  leads  that  has  ever  been 
struck  in  the  mining  country.  The.  shaft  en- 
ters a  large  cave,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  almost  completely  covered  with 
mineral.  There  is  one  piece,  lying  along  the 
north  wall,  forty-eight  feet  long  and  three  feet 
square.  On  the  north  side,  at.  the  top,  then1 
is  one  of  the  finest  sights  I  ever  saw.  There 
is  an  immense  body,  in  square  blocks,  eight  or 
nine  inches  square.  This  cave  is  eighteen 
hundred  feet  long,  but  the  mineral  does  not 
show  in  the  entire  length. — There  is  one  more 
place  which  I  must  speak  of.  There  are  two 
sheets  hanging  down  from  the  cap,  about  six 
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feet,  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick,  and  sixty  feet 
long.  They  are  as  while  as  snow.  The  cave 
is  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and,  in  most  places, 
is  completely  covered,  bottom  and  top.  I 
think  he  can  take  out  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  a  day,  for  twenty  days  in  succession." 


British  Emigration. — The  British  shipping 
employed  in  conveying  emigrants  to  America 
is  estimated  at  240,000  tons.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  alone,  last 
year,  was  over  300,000  souls.  The  London 
Times  estimates  that  the  stream  of  emigration 
from  Ireland,  if  uninterrupted,  will,  at  its  pre- 
sent rate,  reduce  the  Irish  population  in  twenty 
years  to  a  third  of  their  present  numbers. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  emigration  from 
England,  which,  says  the  Times,  has  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  regard  excess  of  population 
as  the  only  danger,  that  she  will  be  slow  to 
weigh  as  seriously  peihaps  as  she  ought,  this 
rapid  subtraction  of  her  sinew  and  bone,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  physical  strength. 

Make  Your  Wills. — Dr.  Raffles,  in  speak- 
ing a  funeral  oration  on  the  late  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Leeds,  England,  said  :  "  In  connection 
with  the  important  subject  of  preparation  for 
death — for  we  have  all  to  die,  and  the  sooner 
we  distinctly  understand  what  it  requires  to 
do  so,  honourably  and  safely,  the  better — 
allow  me  to  mention,  first,  a  wise  and  equitable 
arrangement  of  your  temporal  affairs.  Have 
you  made  your  will?  There  is  an  admirable 
tract  with  this  title.  I  wish  it  were  better 
known,  and  more  generally  read.  He  who 
has  property  that  will  survive  him,  and  a  fa- 
mily possessing  indisputable  claims  on  his 
remembrance,  ought  not  to  give  sleep  to  his 
eyes  nor  slumber  to  his  eyelids,  till  he  has 
made  such  a  testamentary  disposition  of  his 
estate  as  shall  be  to  the  honour  of  his  Chris- 
tian character,  and  save  his  family  from  con- 
tention, litigation,  and  strife,  in  the  event  of 
his  removal. " 
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FIFTH  MONTH  24,  1851. 


We  are  always  glad  to  hear  that  Friends 
are  brought  under  a  lively  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  their  home  members  and  meetings. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  charily  should 
begin  at  home.  A  bishop  should  be  "one 
that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  ;  for  if 
a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?" 
The  virtue  of  religion  should  be  seen  at  home, 
regulating  the  passions  and  the  desires,  and 
diffusing  a  Christian  influence  throughout  the 
domestic  circle;  also  in  our  own  meetings, 
blending  the  talents,  the  experience,  and  the 
various  gifts  of  the  members,  in  a  harmonious 
effort  for  the  help  and  advancement  of  each 
other  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  Where 
the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  brought  forth 
in  perfection,  those  members  who  bear  them 


are  prepared  to  be  used  as  clean  vessels,  or 
sanctified  instruments  in  the  Lord's  hand,  to 
convey  food,  to  warn,  to  counsel,  to  instruct 
those  who  may  need  to  have  the  pure  mind 
stirred  up  by  way  of  remembrance.  In  their 
meetings  for  worship,  and  church  order,  the 
Great  Head  anoints  the  spiritual  eye  of  these 
to  see  the  condition  of  the  heritage,  inspires 
them  with  zeal  for  the  work  of  reformation, 
and  as  he  is  waited  upon,  points  out  the  means 
which  he  will  bless  in  carrying  it  forward. 

How  animating  it  would  be,  if,  after  a  long 
conflict  with  error,  we  could  see  it  now  remov- 
ed from  amongst  us,  the  swords  turned  into 
ploughshares,  and  the  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  arid  all  Israel  engaged  in  their  own 
vineyards,  eradicating  the  noxious  weeds, 
pruning  and  cherishing  the  plants  of  the  Lord's 
planting.  This  would  carry  conviction  to 
others  of  the  excellency  and  truth  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  of  our  being  built  on  the  right 
foundation,  far  more  conclusively,  than  the 
most  forcible  arguments  can  do  without  it. 
We  think  there  are  tokens  of  a  secret  stirring 
in  the  minds  of  some,  begotten  by  a  true  love 
for  the  good  cause,  to  investigate  the  slate  of 
their  own  meetings,  and  to  labour  for  the  re- 
moval of  wrong  things  from  among  the  mem- 
bers  ; — the  love  of  display, — an  inordinate 
pursuit  of  and  fondness  for  lucre, — and  the 
prevalent  coldness  or  lukewarmness  in  the 
performance  of  religious  duties. 

If  every  Yearly  Meeting  kept  its  eye  open 
to  the  weaknesses,  the  faltering  and  the  divided 
feeling  within  its  own  borders;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  people  were  sufficiently  humble,  spiritu- 
ally-minded men  and  women,  living  daily  un- 
der the  cross  and  power  of  Chr  ist,  (here  would 
be  a  qualification  received  from  him,  io  search 
their  own  camp,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned 
love  and  forbearance,  to  labour  for  the  con- 
vincement  of  those  who  are  wrong,  or  in  dan 
ger  of  pursuing  wrong  measures.  Acting 
under  the  putting  forth  of  the  blessed  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  they  would  be  made  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  members  within  the  fold,  and 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Truth,  by  building 
one  another  up  on  our  most  holy  faith,  by 
maintaining  inviolate  the  benign  principles  of 
our  church  government,  and  by  bearing  a 
faithful  testimony  against  the  errors  of  the 
day  :  and  where  any  had  been  deceived  or 
hurt,  or  were  in  danger  of  straying  from  the 
safe  enclosure,  these  would  be  concerned  to 
seek  their  restoration  by  brotherly  entreaty 
and  admonition,  avoiding  all  those  measures, 
which,  having  their  origin  in  the  unsanctified 
will  and  rough  nature  of  man,  tend  rather  to 
create  coldness  and  resentment  than  to  con- 
vince and  reclaim. 

Could  each  Yearly  Meeting  be  brought  under 
a  fervent  travail  before  the  Lord,  desiring  him 
to  give  to  it,  a  true  sight  of  its  own  condition, 
and  humble  it  by  a  view  of  its  departures  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life, 
the  ingratitude  of  which  we  as  a  Society  are 
guilty,  in  lightly  esteeming  the  unspeakable 
favours  heretofore  bestowed  on  us,  and  the 
long-suffering  of  a  merciful  God  still  entended 
to  us;  were  we  afresh  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  Him,  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  turn 
our  back  upon  the  world,  He  would,  we  be- 


lieve, arise,  and  command  deliverance  f 
Jacob,  clothe  his  obedient  ones  with  a  right 
ous  zeal,  and  give  them  ability  to  remove  t 
rubbish,  and  to  rebuild  the  waste  places.  Th 
would  the  Society  be  strengthened  and  beau 
fied,  good  gifts  would  be  dispensed  for  t 
honour  of  the  Great  Giver,  and  the  comfc 
and  encouragement  of  one  another  in  the  ws 
of  the  Lord,  the  hearts  of  the  parents  wou 
be  turned  to  the  children,  and  the  children 
the  parents,  and  we  should  experience  a  i 
turn  of  that  undissembled  love  and  fellowsh 
which  in  limes  past  characterized  Friends. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boar 
ing-School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  < 
Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  next  month,  at  ] 
o'clock,  a.  M.  The  Committee  on  Instructic 
to  meet  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  ' 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  assemble  at  tl 
School,  on  Seventh-day,  the  31st  inst. 

Thomas  Koiber,  Clerk. 
Fifth  month  24lh,  1851. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Institute  f< 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  at  the  commiltei 
room,  on  Mulberry  slreet,  on  Third-day,  tl 
27lh  instant,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1851. 

Friends'  Boarding- School  at  West-town. 

In  order  to  afford  time  to  make  some  nee< 
fuL  repairs  to  the  school  building,  and  as 
precautionary  measure  in  consequence  of  tf 
late  sickness,  which  it  is  believed,  has  no 
passed  away,  it  has  been  concluded  to  pos 
pone  the  commencement  of  the  Summer  se 
sion  to  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Six 
month,  for  which  a  proportionate  deduclk 
will  be  made  from  the  usual  charge. 

Parenis  and  others  intending  to  send  chi 
dren,  will  please  make  early  applicalion 
Joseph  Snowdori,  Superintendent  at  the  Schot 
or  to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer.  No.  i 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  w 
leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  Nor 
Sixth  street,  at  1  o'clock,  on  Second  at 
Third-days  only.  It  is  desired  the  pupils  mi 
be  taken  or  sent  punctually. 


Died,  on  Sixth-day,  the  9th  inst.,  GmzzEL  Smii 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age,  a  member,  and  for  ma 
years  ,  a  valuable  overseer,  of  the  Northern  Distr 
Monthly  Meeting.  Debarred  for  some  yearc  by 
firmity  of  body  from  meeting  with  her  Friends  : 
public  worship,  she  still  felt  a  deep  interest  in  t 
welfare  of  the  Society,  and  was  concerned  for  t 
prosperity  of  Truth.  A  few  days  before  her  decea 
she  said,  "  I  feel  poor,  but  not  forsaken.  The  Lo 
has  tried  me,  and  proved  me,  and  stripped  me  ;  I 
he  never  has  left  me."  So  gently  came  the  pale  m 
senger,  that  when  Death  threw  his  shadow  upon  h 
she  thought  some  outward  object  had  darkened  h 
room.  We  doubt  not  she  has  entered  into  the  joy 
her  Lord,  and  into  her  heavenly  Master's  rest. 
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WILLIAM  PENN.  • 

William  Penn:  An  Historical  Biography, 
from  neic  sources;  icith  an  extra  chapter 
on  the  "  Macaulay  Charges."  By  VVil- 
li am  Hepworth  Dixon. 

(Continued  from  page  282  ) 

The  famous  trial  of  William  Perm,  then  a 
/oung  man  only  26  years  of  age,  and  of  VVil- 
iam  Mead,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  is  one  of  those 
■vents  of  which  English  history  is  so  full, — 
vhere  the  courage  and  firmness  of  a  private 
ndividual  has  arrested  the  progress  of  tyran- 
ly,  and  secured  on  one  or  another  point  some 
lew  bulwark  of  liberty  against  despotism. 
Dur  author  thus  introduces  his  narrative  of 
his  trial. 

"  The  happiness  of  the  Penn  family  was 
oon  disturbed  by  new  persecutions  of  the  sect 
vith  which  William  had  connected  himself. 
The  great  question  agitating  the  country  at 
his  time  was  that  of  Liberty  of  Conscience — 
vith  its  consequence,  Free  Worship.  The 
Church  of  England  was  alarmed.  The  Duke 
)f  York,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
vas  an  avowed  Catholic.  The  King  himself 
vas  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  ritual 
bllowed  by  his  wife,  his  brother,  his  brother's 
vifn,  and  his  own  favourite  mistress.  Some 
f  the  counters  had  recently  apostatised  ;  and 
nany  others  were  suspected  of  only  wailing  a 
tiore  favourable  moment  to  declare  themselves 
onverls  to  the  creed  which  alone  found  active 
tympathy  at  Whitehall.  But,  if  Popery 
hreatened  from  above,  Puritanism  was  no 
ess  formidable  below.  The  country  was 
mown  to  swarm  with  the  disbanded  soldiers 
)f  Cromwell — men  as  hostile  to  the  establish" 
Tienl  as  to  the  monaichy.  Sects  were  daily 
nulliplying  in  number.  And  now  in  the  midst 
>f  all  these  causes  of  dismay,  the  power  with 
vhich  Parliament  had  armed  the  Church  in 
ts  own  defence,  six  years  before,  was  about 
o  expire.  This  power  was  given  (May  16th, 
664)  by  the  Conventicle  Act — granted  as  an 
jxperiment  for  three  years,  and  afterwards 
enewed  for  a  second  term, — which  act  de- 
clared it  seditious  and  unlawful  for  more  than 
Ive  persons,  exclusive  of  the  family,  to  meet 
ogether  for  religious  worship  according  to  any 
Jlher  than  the  national  ritual ;  and  every  per- 


son  above  the  age  of  sixteen  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  character  described  was  liable,  for 
the  first  offence,  to  be  fined  five  pounds  or 
imprisoned  during  three  months;  for  the  sec- 
ond offence,  to  be  fined  ten  pounds  or  impris- 
oned six  months  ;  for  the  third  offence,  to  be 
fined  a  hundred  pounds  or  transported  beyond 
the  seas  for  seven  years  ;  and  for  eveiy  addi- 
tional offence,  an  additional  hundred  pounds 
fine  was  inflicted.  This  monstrous  enactment 
had  fallen  with  the  heaviest  weight  on  Qua- 
kers. Other  denominations  of  Dissenters, 
finding  their  excuses  in  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed against  their  doctrines,  evaded  these 
penalties  either  by  a  pretended  conformity  or 
by  secret  adherence  to  their  own  rules.  The 
followers  of  George  Fox  alone  braved  the  law 
openly, — continuing  to  worship  in  public  as 
before, — and  submitting  to  the  fines,  degrada- 
tions, and  imprisonments  which  the  Jaw 
awarded  ;  resolved  to  tire  out  persecution  by 
the  patient  spirit  in  which  they  endured  afflic- 
tion for  conscience'  sake. 

"  And  now  this  bill  was  about  to  expire  by 
efflux  of  lime.  Ought  it  to  be  renewed — and, 
if  so,  in  what  shape?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  Duke  of  York,  anxious 
for  tho  loleiation  of  his  own  sect,  wished  to 
see  the  bill  sink  into  oblivion.  The  ministry, 
desirous,  as  they  pretended,  of  checking  the 
growth  of  Popery  and  Socinianism,  seemed 
willing  to  include  all  Dissenters  within  the 
pale  of  the  law.  Wilkins,  Tillotson,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Bruton  were  consulted  on  the  part 
the  Church  ;  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Manton  on 
the  part  of  the  Nonconformists.  But  the 
Church  itself  would  not  agree  to  the  proposal 
of  the  ministry.  Men  of  extreme  opinions, 
like  Parker  and  Patrick,  vehemently  opposed 
every  measure  which  savoured  concession  ; 
while  others  of  more  moderate  views,  like 
Owen  and  Andrew  Marvel,  contended  for  a 
union  of  all  shades  of  Anglican  theology 
against  the  common  enemy  entrenched  in 
VVhitehall. 

"  Could  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  been  made  aware  of  what  was 
passing  at  that  time  between  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty  Louis  XIV.  and  their  own  sovereign, 
they  would  probably  have  paused  in  their 
career  of  vindictive  legislation  against  Dissent- 
ers. Charles  had  already  declared  himself  a 
Catholic  to  the  confidential  servants  of  Louis. 
A  few  days  after  the  discussion  in  Parliament, 
the  King  of  England  bound  himself  by  the 
secret  treaty  of  Dover  to  make  public  profes- 
sion of  Popery  ;  to  send  over  his  fleets  and 
armies  to  destroy  and  deliver  over  to  France, 
Protestant  Holland  ;  to  maintain  by  sea  and 
land  the  claims  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  dominions  of  the  New  World  ! 
In  return  for  these  services  Louis  stipulated  to 


grant  the  spendthrift  King  a  large  subsidy  and 
to  send  over  an  army  to  crush  out  the  last 
remnants  of  the  national  freedom,  if  the  people 
should  presume  to  resist.  This  treaty  was 
signed  in  May,  1670  ;  the  Conventicle  Act  was 
renewed  in  April.  Far-seeing  men,  of  mode- 
rate conservative  views,  began  to  look  forward 
with  despair. 

"  William  Penn  soon  became  a  victim  of 
this  enactment.  The  Quakers,  as  usual,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  the  attempt  of  Parliament  to 
interfere  with  their  modes  of  worship,  went  on 
the  14th  of  August  to  their  meeting-house  in 
Grace-church  street.  They  found  it  closed — 
and  the  doors  guarded  by  a  company  of  sol- 
diers. Unable  to  enter  the  building,  the  mem- 
bers loitered  about  until  there  was  a  consider- 
able crowd,  when  William  Penn  took  off  his 
hat  and  began  to  address  them.  Seeing  this 
movement,  the  constables  came  forward  and 
arrested  him,  together  with  Captain  William 
Mead,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  now  a  diaper  in  the  city.  Penn  demand- 
ed to  be  shown  their  authority  for  this  act, 
and  the  officers  at  once  produced  a  warrant 
prepared  beforehand,  and  signed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Samuel  Starling.  The  whole  of 
the  little  drama  had  been  previously  arranged 
by  the  civic  powers;  and  Penn  and  Mead 
were  instantly  taken  from  the  place  of  meeting 
to  undergo  examination.  Knowing  that  Ad- 
miral  Penn  was  on  his  death-bed,  the  petty 
officers  of  the  city  gave  a  loose  rein  to  their 
native  insolence.  When  the  prisoner  refused 
to  doff  his  hat,  the  Lord  Mayor  threatened  to 
carry  him  to  Bridewell  and  have  him  well 
whipped — though  he  ivas  the  son  of  a  Com- 
monwealth admiral !  On  being  reminded  that 
the  law  was  against  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing, he  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Black 
Dog,  a  wretched  sponging-house  in  Newgate 
Market,  to  await  their  trial  at  the  Old  Baily. 
From  this  place  of  durance  he  wrote  to  his 
father  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  ;  and, 
while  glorying  in  his  sufferings  for  a  great 
principle,  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  being 
dragged  away  from  home  at  such  a  time. 

"On  the  1st  of  September,  1670,  the  two 
prisoners  were  placed  in  the  dock  to  answer 
the  charges  brought  against  them.  Every 
thing  considered,  the  character  of  the  men, 
the  interests  at  issue,  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  final  results — this  is  perhaps  tho 
most  important  trial  that  ever  look  place  in 
England.  Penn  stood  before  his  judges  in 
this  celebrated  scene,  not  so  much  as  a  Qua- 
ker pleading  for  the  rights  of  conscience — as 
the  Englishman  contending  for  the  ancient 
and  imprescriptible  liberties  of  his  race.  The 
special  law  on  which  he  was  arraigned,  he 
knew  very  well  that  ho  had  violated  and  in- 
tended again  and  again  to  violate.    His  reli- 
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gious  friends  took  t lie  same  view  of  t he  case: 
they  acknowledged  ihe  Conventicle  Act  to  be 
in  force  according  lo  the  mere  forms  of  juris- 
prudence; ljut  they  contended  that  it  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  divine  laws,  and 
therefore  not  binding.  Belter  versed  in  his 
country's  history,  Penn  disputed  its  legality. 
He  held  it  to  be  in  equal  hostility  to  the  Bible 
and  the  Great  Charier.  This  therefore  was 
the  point  (o  he  brought  to  an  issue — Does  an 
edict  possess  the  virtue  and  force  of  law,  even 
when  passed  by  Crown  and  Parliament,  which 
abolishes  any  one  of  the  fundamental  rights 
secured  to  the  nation  by  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion 1  A  most  important  point  in  itself ;  and 
dear  to  England  were  the  interests  which  hung 
on  1  lie  result.  Penn  foresaw  how  the  consti- 
tutional question  would  arise;  and  that  the 
trial  might  be  rendered  a  means  of  helping  to 
secure  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation — now 
seriously  menaced  by  a  treacherous  and  des- 
potic court,  supporied  by  a  bench  equally  cor- 
rupt and  servile, — even  if,  as  he  expected,  it 
should  fail  in  establishing  the  claims  of  con- 
science. Thus  he  reasoned  with  himself:  If, 
as  on  ordinary  occasions  we  should  feel  bound 
to  do,  we  now  plead  guilty,  by  our  punish- 
ment this  wicked  act  will  acquire  an  additional 
force:  but  if  we  deny  our  guilt,  as  we  mav 
with  good  conscience,  and  throw  the  burden 
of  ptool  on  the  court,  we  shall  show  to  all  the 
woild  the  evil  animus  of  our  persecutors  ;  and 
We  shall  also  be  able  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  this  law  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Great  C  ha  iter..  If  the  court  cannot  sho>v  that 
it  is — will  a  jury  of  Englishmen,  fairly  ap- 
pealed to,  convict?  Should  a  precedent  be 
set  of  juries  refusing  to  convict  under  a  bad 
law,  the  arm  of  tyranny  would  be  at  once 
piralvzed.  Yes  :  they  would  adopt  the  course 
suggested  by  this  train  of  thought.  They 
would  take  their  stand  on  the  old  rights — 
make  their  appeal  to  the  old  charters  of  the 
nation." 

Then  follows  a  full  account  of  the  trial, 
which  is  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need 
in>ertion  here.  The  sequel,  however,  will  be 
new  to  most  of  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Progress  of  Science  in  1850. 

(Continued  from  page  282  ) 

In  1847,  Dr.  Gerling  suggested  the  import- 
ance  of  a  new  determination  of  the  sun's  par- 
allax, by  observations  upon  Venus,  at  and 
near  her  stationary  periods,  inasmuch  as  the 
received  parallax  rests  entirely  upon  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  the  re- 
sults derived  from  which  differ  by  an  entire 
second,  thus  leaving  the  dimensions  of  the 
solar  system  somewhat  doubtful.  By  simul 
taneous  observations  on  Mars  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  on  Venus  in  the  southern, 
this  error  may  be  corrected.  The  importance 
of  this  matter  having  been  represented  to  Con- 
gress, in  August,  1848,  they  authorized  the 
fitting  out  of  an  astronomical  expedition  to 
Chili,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
observations  of  Venus,  in  connection  with  the 
Rational  Observatory  at  Washington.  This 


expedition  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut.  Gilliss,  U.  S.  Navy.  Suitable  build- 
ings were  shipped  to  Chili,  as  well  as  two 
telescopes  equatorially  mounted,  a  meridian 
circle,  a  clock,  and  thiee  chronometers.  The 
expedition  sailed  several  months  since,  and  at 
the  last  accounts  observations  had  already 
been  commenced  at  Santiago.  The  observa- 
tions especially  contemplated  consist  of  differ- 
ential measurements  during  certain  portions 
of  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  upon  Mars 
and  Venus,  with  certain  stars  along  their 
paths.  In  spile  of  bad  weather,  Lieut.  Gilliss 
had  in  ten  nights  in  June,  with  eight  z  >nes, 
made  444  observations;  in  sixteen  nights  in 
July,  with  nine  zones,  528  observations;  in 
twenty  nights  in  August,  with  ten  zones,  576. 
From  the  middle  of  February  to  September 
22d,  not  much  short  of  5,000  slais  had  been 
observed,  and  this  number  would  probably  be 
increased  to  20,000  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son. 

A  new  wing  is  in  process  of  construction  at 
the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  in  part  lo  astronomical,  and  in  part  lo 
meteorological  purposes.  It  is  to  contain  a 
comet-seeker  constructed  upon  a  new  plan,  b\ 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  labour  of  search- 
ing for  these  transient  visiters  to  our  sphere 
will  be  considerably  diminished.  A  set  of 
self-registering  photographic  instruments  will 
be  placed  in  the  basement,  from  which  impor- 
tant results  may  be  expected.  In  the  remain- 
der of  the  building  there  will  be  a  computing 
room  and  a  library,  to  the  collection  of  which 
a  very  liberal  sum  can  now  be  annually  de- 
voted. If  it  is  deemed  advisable,  other  instru- 
ments can  be  introduced.  The  expense  of  the 
building  is  defrayed  by  a  subscription  raised 
through  the  efforts  of  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 

During  the  past  year  such  measures  have 
been  adopted  as  will,  it  is  believed,  secure  the 
erection  of  an  observatory  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Over  $20,000  have  been  already  subscribed, 
but  nearly  as  much  more  is  required.  It  is 
proposed  to  procure  a  first-class  refracting 
telescope,  a  meridian-circle,  a  clock,  and  vari- 
ous smaller  instruments. 

The  longitude  of  Cambridge  Observatory 
west  from  Greenwich,  as  deduced  from  a  com- 
parison of  116  chronometers  conveyed  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston  in  thirty-four  voyages  of 
the  Cunard  steamers,  in  1848,  is  4h.  44m. 
30s.  5 ;  that  deduced  from  lunar  occupations 
and  solar  eclipses  is  4h.  44m.  HI. 7s.,  while 
that  deduced  from  97  additional  comparisons 
of  chronometers  in  1849  differs  nearly  two 
seconds  of  time  from  that  previously  obtained 
by  astronomical  observations. 

The  volume  containing  the  observations 
made  at  the  National  Observatory  in  1846 
embraces  a  catalogue  of  some  12,000  or 
15,000  stars,  most  of  them  unknown  to  any 
existing  catalogues.  It  forms  a  quarto  of  not 
less  than  1000  pages,  and  is  the  largest  work 
of  the  kind  ever  published  by  any  observatory 
as  the  result  of  a  single  year's  labour. 

Nowhere  has  more  activity  been  displayed 
during  the  past  year  than  in  the  department  of 
meteorology.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
now  receives  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 


monthly  returns  from  localities  widely  sepa- 
rated, from  each  other,  and  di«lributed  over 
different  portions  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  three  classes  of  observers.  One  class  re- 
cords the  aspect  of  the  sky,  direction  of  the 
wind,  beginning  and  end  of  rain,  snow,  &c. ; 
another,  besides  these,  notices  the  tempera- 
ture; and  the  third  is  furnished  with  a  full  set 
of  instruments  for  recording  the  most  import- 
ant atmospheric  changes.  In  this  way  we 
may  hope  to  ascertain  the  place  of  origin, 
direction,  and  velocity  of  motion  of  a  storm, 
as  well  as  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind  composing  it,  whether  gyratory  or  in- 
\\ard  and  upward.  The  record  of  meteors 
will  furni.-h  data  for  determining  their  eleva- 
tion and  velocity.  The  instruments  have  been 
carefully  made  in  New  York,  and  the  baro- 
meters are  compared  with  a  standard  one  pro- 
cured in  London.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$2,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  ol 
Prof.  E*|Ty  in  a  series  of  experiments  having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  explanation  ol 
meteorological  phenomena.  Since  1825,  a 
svstem  ol  meteorological  obseivations  has  ex- 
isted in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  that  State,  but  it 
has  now  been  reorganized  under  the  care  ol 
Prof.  Guyot  so  as  lo  conform  lo  that  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Massachusetts  has 
also  made  a  movement  towards  organizing  a 
similar  system,  and  ihe  medical  department  ol 
the  army  is  to  unite  wiih  the  Institution,  while 
observations  are  expected  Irom  various  places 
in  Canada,  Bermuda,  the  West  India  Islands, 
ind  Central  America.  It  should  be  mentioned 
here  that  ihe  daily  newspapers  of  New  York 
receive  by  telegraph  abstracts  of  the  state  of 
the  weather  al  a  large  number  of  places,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  the  telegraph  will  soon 
be  made  of  great  use  in  forwarding  such  infor- 
mation. The  Institution  has  furnished  a  set 
of  magnetic  apparatus  lo  Col.  Emory,  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Commission. 

A  meteorological  society  has  been  formed 
in  Great  Britain  with  the  object  of  promoting 
in  every  way  the  pursuit  of  meteorological  in- 
vestigations. Samuel  C.  Whiibread  is  Presi- 
dent, and  James  Glaisher,  Secretary. 

A  magnetic  and  meteorological  observatory 
has  been  completed  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
It  is  intended  to  form  a  central  point  for  i h< 
magnetic  and  meteorological  obseivations  ■ 
the  whole  Russian  empire.  Its  director  has 
ihe  general  superintendence  of  all  the  othei 
stations,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  ssstem  of  observations 
will  be  in  operation,  from  which  important 
results  may  be  expected. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  London  foi 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  and  nature  o 
epidemic  diseases.  Dr.  Babington  is  Press 
dent. 

The  American  Academy  have  voted  tc 
adopt  the  French  system  of  weights  and  mea 
sures  in  all  their  publications,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new  anc 
universal  thermomelric  scale. 

Besides  the  foundation  which  has  been  al- 
ready laid  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  foi 
an  extensive  collection  of  philosophical  and 
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U  chemical  npp.ir.itus.  and  lor  a  museum,  several 
other  ittdituions  and  societies  in  this  country 
have  within  a  recent  period  added  greatly  to 
ihfir  collections.    A  v  a'n  il.le  donation  ttf  casts 
ol"  Htm  ila\a  fossils        |„>,.„  m«de  to  the  Bos- 
i  ton  S<>ciei\  ol' Natural  Historv,  from  the  Bng- 
I  lish  Kisi  India  Company.    This  collection  is 
J  peculiarly  rich  in  Paehydermala,  especially 
roast. >d  ns  and  elephants,  and  will  add  a  num- 
ber to  the  species  of  boih  these  genera.  A 
,  museum  of  natural  history  has  been  founded 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  from  the  extensive 
donations    already   made    to  it  by  Messrs. 
Holmes,  Tuomey,  Bachman,   Ravenel,  ami 
others,  bids  fair  to  become  one  ol"  the  (nost  ex- 
tensive in  the  United  States.    The  extensive 
collections  of  Prof.  Agassiz  have  also  been 
placed  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  at 
Cambridge.    This  collection  in  some  respects 
is  the  most  complete  in  exi-lence,  and  in  others 
is  only  excelled  by  some  of  the  celebrated 
museums  of  Euiope.     Williams  College  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  celebrated 
mineralogical  and  geolo<;ical  cabinet  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  numbering  several  thousand  speci- 
mens ;  this  addition  makes  the  cabinet  of  this 
institution  more  nearly  eq'ial  the  collections 
at  New  Haven  and  Amherst,  the  largest  in 
the  country.    Valuable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  State  Cabinet  of  New  York,  of 
fossils,  by  gift  from  Prof.  Hall,  and  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Indian  relics  and  curiosities, 
by  purchase.    The  latter  are  described  in  the 
Report  ol'  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
New  York. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Annual  Report  of  Haverford  School. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  this  Report  and  the 
pressure  of  other  matter,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  following  extracts. 

To  Haverford  School  Association  — 

"The  Managers  report,  That  the  School 
has,  during  the  past  year,  been  conducted  so 
as  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  it  had  pre- 
viously acquired.  The  average  number  of 
students  for  the  year  has  been  62^,  and  dur- 
ing the  term  which  has  just  closed,  65,  which 
is  as  many  as  can,  with  our  present  arrange- 
ments, be  properly  accommodated." 

"The  course  of  study  has  not  been  m  se- 
rially changed.  In  all  the  departments  the 
teachers  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  it  with 
thoroughness  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
few,  if  any,  scho ids  with  which  ours  will  not, 
in  this  respect,  satisfactorily  compare.  It  has 
been  gratifying  to  the  Managers  to  notice,  in 
several  instances,  the  development  of  charac- 
ter, both  moral  and  intellectual,  under  this 
training,  where  the  habits  formed  at  other 
seminaries  had  for  a  time  presented  an  obsta- 
cle to  rapid  progress." 

"  The  Managers  have  been  sensible  of  the 
desirableness  of  giving  more  attention  to  Na- 
tural History.  The  introduction  of  Geology 
has  been  useful,  and  it  will  probably  lead  to 
that  of  other  branches  of  Natural  Science. 
The  classes  in  Chemistry  have  done  its  well 
as  under  otir  present  arrangements  could  be 
expected." 


"  When  we  reflect  upon  the  comprehensive 
views  of  manv  ol'  the  founders  of  our  religions 
Society,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  instruction  to  be  imparted 
to  their  children,  and  when  we  compare  those 
views  with  the  ficls  disclosed  in  the  statistics 
furnished  by  our  own  records,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  a  more  narrow  conception  of  the 
subject  of  education  prevails  amongst  their 
descendants." 

"  The  examination  which  closed  the  winter 
term  was  a  satisfactory  one,  proving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching,  and  the  generally  close 
application  of  the  students.  The  private  ex- 
amination of  the  students  in  review  of  each 
study,  previously  to  their  bring  admitted  to 
one  more  advanced;  and  that  more  rigid  one 
in  writing,  to  which  every  candidate  for  the 
Diploma  is  subjected  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  have  contributed  to  promote  diligence 
and  accuracy  in  preparing  for  the  daily  reci- 
tations." 

"  The  Board  ought  not  to  close  this  part  of 
their  report  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
valuable  services  of  the  Friend,  who  has,  sin<'e 
the  reopening  of  the  school,  filled  the  station 
of  matron.  In  the  discharge  of  her  peculiarly 
arduous  duties,  by  unremitting  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  every  member  of  the  family,  and 
by  the  moral  influ'tice  which  she  has  con- 
tinued to  exert  over  the  students,  she  has 
greatly  aided  the  efforts  of  the  Managers." 

Charles  Yarn  all,  Secretary. 


This  is  a  land  of  darkness  and  imperfec- 
tion: why  then  so  fond  of  it? — Dr.  Rutty. 

Selected. 

Sagacity  of  Young  Bears. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1612,  a  female  bear 
with  two  cubs,  approached  near  a  whaler,  and 
was  shot.  The  cubs  not  attempting  to  escape, 
were  taken  alive.  These  animals,  though  at 
first  evidently  very  unhappy,  became  at  length 
in  some  measure  reconciled  to  their  situation, 
and  being  tolerably  tame,  were  allowed  occa- 
sionally to  go  about  the  deck  at  large.  While 
the  ship  was  moored  to  a  floe,  a  few  days 
after  they  were  taken,  one  of  them  having  a 
tope  fastened  about  his  neck,  was  thrown 
overboard.  He  immediately  swam  to  the  ice, 
got.  upon  it,  and  attempted  to  escape.  Find- 
ing himself,  detained  by  the  rope,  he  endeav- 
oured to  disengage  himself  in  the  following 
ingenious  way.  Near  the  edge  of  the  floe 
was  a  crack  in  the  ice  of  considerable  length, 
but  only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide,  and 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  To  this  spot  the  bear 
turned  ;  and  when  on  crossing  the  chasm,  the 
bight  of  the  rope  fell  into  it,  he  placed  himself 
across  the  opening;  and  then  suspending  him- 
self by  his  hind  feet,  with  a  log  on  each  side, 
he  dropped  his  head  and  most  part  of  his  body 
into  the  chasm  ;  and  with  a  foot  applied  to 
each  side  of  his  neck,  attempted  for  some  mi- 
nutes to  push  the  rope  over  his  head.  Finding 
this  scheme  ineffectual,  he  removed  to  the 
main  ice,  and  running  with  great  impetuosity 
from  the  ship,  gave  the  rope  a  very  hard  pull ; 
then  going  backwards  a  few  steps,  he  repeated 
the  jerk.    At  length,  after  repeated  attempts 


to  escape  in  this  way,  every  failure  of  which 
he  announced  by  a  significant  growl,  he  vie  d- 
ed  himself  to  his  hard  necessity,  and  lay  down 
on  the  ice  in  angry  and  sullen  silence. 

T.  D. 


Curious  Fact  in  Commerce. — At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Por- 
ter, in  a  paper  'on  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  Norway,'  stated  the  following  curious  facts 
in  reference  to  the  fur  trade  of  that  country  : 
The  greater  part  of  the  skins  sold  by  the  Nor- 
wegians are  obtained  from  the  Hamburg  mer- 
chants,  who  buy  them  in  London  fiom  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company;  the  Norwegians  con- 
vey them  to  Finmark,  from  whence  they  are 
taken  to  Moscow,  and  sold  to  the  caravan 
traders  for  the  purpose  of  being  bartered  with 
the  Chinese  for  lea  at  Kiachla. 

M.  H. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

RICHARD  SHACKLE  I  ON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  19th  of  Second  mouth,  1772. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

I  note  thy  plaintive  language,  as  to  thy  own 
situaiion  of  soul,  and  I  mark  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  openness  with  which  thou  un- 
bosoms thyself  to  me;  because  I  dearly  love 
thee  and  thy  dear  spouse,  and  am  glad  that 
the  friendship  amongst  us,  planted,  I  trust,  by 
a  good  Hand,  and  a  right  seed,  does  not  seem 
to  suffer  decay,  but  to  witness  a  revival  from 
season  to  season.  If  the  great  Apostle  wit- 
nessed bonds  and  afflictions  to  betide  him 
everywhere,  well  may  we  expect  to  be  at 
times  bound  in  spit  it,  and  not  to  feel  that  en- 
largedness  which  we  at  other  times  may  expe- 
rience. It  is  a  day  of  general  famine  in  our 
land,  and  I  believe  the  very  best  suffer  want. 
What  have  we  then  to  do,  but  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  watching  unto  prayer,  and 
a  capacity  to  breathe  in  secret  that  almighty 
help  may  be  near  us,  and  preserve  us  in  the 
root  alive  in  our  affections  to  Him,  and  faith- 
l u I  to  His  cause,  though  little  fruit  may  appear 
on  our  branches?  Ye  have  at  home  your 
family  of  innocent  children.  1  doubt  not  but 
ye  sit  down  at  times  in  an  evening  wiih  (h<  m, 
feeling  after  the  blessing  which  makes  truly 
rich,  and,  at  times,  select  such  portions  of 
Holy  Writ,  or  such  historical  accounts  of  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  our  ancient  Friends, 
as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children.  Jn 
this  exercise,- your  minds  being  gathered  to  the 
gift  of  God  in  yourselves,  I  trust  ye  find  a  de- 
gree of  peace  and  satisfaction.  And  if  we 
stand  devoted  and  resigned  in  all  our  faculties 
to  the  will  of  our  Creator,  made  known  to  us 
by  the  revelation  of  bis  Spirit,  we  shall  surely 
be  accepted  of  him,  though  we  may  appear 
contemptible  in  our  own  eyes,  and  even  in  the 
eyes  of  others. — You  will  have  had,  I  suppose, 
before  this  reaches,  a  visit  from  our  dear  friend 
William  Hunt,  and  his  companions.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  he  was  instrumental  to  revive  a 
degree  of  precious  faith  among  the  drooping 
spirits  of  some  among  you.  When  the  tran- 
sient servant  is  gone,  may  the  permanent 
Master  (the  beloved  Son)  be  diligently  listened 
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to,  heard  and  obeyed  in  all  things!  Then 
shall  we  be  disciples  indeed,  growing  from 
stature  to  stature  in  religious  experience,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  stability  of  pillars  in  the  house 
vt  hich  shall  go  no  more  out. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  thine  sincerely, 

R.  S. 

From  R.  Shackleton  to  John  Conran,  about 
to  join  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Ballilore,  ]2th  of  Fifth  month,  1772. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  been  favoured 
with  thy  very  friendly  and  obliging  letter,  and 
if  my  correspondence  could  prove  of  any  ser- 
vice to  thee,  my  new  friend  and  old  pupil, 
should  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  best  that  it 
might  afford.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  as 
thy  letter  very  sensibly  intimates,  the  first 
great  work  of  the  inward  creation  has  been,  in 
measure,  effected  in  thee,  and  the  great  first 
moving  Cause  to  every  right  religious  sense 
has  said,  '  Let  there  be  light.'  By  this  light  1 
believe  thou  hast  seen  the  great  superiority 
which  future,  eternal  happiness  has  above  pre- 
sent temporary  gratification,  and  thy  mind  has 
been  stirred  to  aspire  after  the  experience  of 
those  things  which  make  for  thy  present  and 
future  peace.  Well,  dear  Friend,  keep  to  this 
light,  and  walk  in  the  shinings  of  it,  and  there- 
by thou  wilt  know,  in  the  progress  of  this  in- 
ward work,  a  being  more  and  more  separated 
from  the  darkness.  Religion  consists  in  know- 
ledge and  practice,  hearing  Christ's  sayings 
and  doing  them.  Our  great  duty  then  is, 
diligently  to  wait  on  the  motions  of  his  Spirit, 
in  our  own  hearts,  and  faithfully  to  obey  its 
requirings.  It  is  not  the  accumulation  of  even 
right  religious  notions  in  the  head,  it  is  not  a 
facility  of  writing  or  speaking  about  them  from 
such  conceptions ;  it  is  not  a  good  capacity  by 
which  we  may  give  a  reasonable  plea  for  our 
religious  sentiments  and  conduct,  and  which 
we  may  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of 
others, — it  is  not  in  these  things  that  our  sta- 
bility and  growth  in  religion  consists.  We 
may  be  clear  in  the  head,  and  yet  deceived  in 
the  heart.  While  our  eyes  are  roving  about 
in  speculation  on  these  matters,  an  insidious 
adversary  may  lay  snares  for  our  feet,  and  he 
that  thinks  he  stands,  may  too  late  be  con- 
vinced of  his  weakness  by  his  fall.  Let  us, 
therefore,  my  dear  friend,  walk  cautiously 
and  circumspectly  as  in  the  day.  Let  us 
keep  in  the  child's  state,  while  we  are  but 
children,  waiting  patiently  to  be  fed  in  due 
season  with  food  convenient  for  us,  not  seeking 
to  be  anything  in  form  or  degree,  but  as  the 
inward  operative  principle  of  Life  shall  gra- 
dually make  us.  The  inward,  as  well  as  out- 
ward creation,  is,  I  had  like  to  have  said, 
infinite  in  its  variety.  Let  us,  therefore,  not 
be  so  solicitous  to  model  our  conduct  after  the 
example  of  others,  as  desirous  in  simplicity  to 
be  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  be.  If  we 
are  passive  enough  in  his  hand  to  be  squared, 
fashioned,  and  fitted  by  him,  there  is  no  fear, 
but  that  in  due  time,  he  will  bring  us  into  our 
proper  respective  places  in  the  spiritual  build- 
ing, in  his  church. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  keep  a  watch  over 
the  wanderings  of  our  own  imaginations,  and 


know  a  limitation  to  them,  as  well  as  a  bridle 
to  our  tongues.  There  is  a  laudable  parsi- 
mony and  frugality  in  religion  especially  suit- 
able to  young  beginners  in  this  commerce. 
We  should  not  be  lavish  of  the  main  stock, 
but  raiher  imitate  the  woman  who  took  the 
leaven  (received  the  precious  visitation)  and 
hid  it  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole, 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  was  leavened.  David 
also  saith,  '  Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart, 
that  I  mij»ht  not  sin  against  thee.'  And  the 
closer  this  is  pent  up  in  our  own  breasts,  like 
fire  in  a  close  oven,  the  sooner  and  the  more 
effectually,  it  will  consume  the  chaffy  and  the 
transgressing,  (which  is  the  combustible)  na- 
ture, and  then  be  as  a  flame  of  joy,  purifying, 
keeping  clean,  enlightening,  and  enlivening 
the  mind  through  all  its  faculties.  But  I  have 
thought  that  too  free  a  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  and  disclosing  of  our  estates  to 
others,  has  rather  had  a  tendency  to  make 
destitute  and  inwardly  lean.  It  is  like  giving 
a  vent  to  the  oven,  and  protracting  the  time  of 
the  painful  operation  of  his  judgments,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  consuming  fire.    Do  not,  dear 

 ,  mistake  me ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have 

heard  of  thy  being  too  communicative  in  this 
respect,  neither  would  I  at  all  dissuade  from 
imparting  a  little  of  one's  feelings  (under  a 
fresh  sense  and  with  a  proper  freedom)  to  a 
near  friend.  We  are  on  all  sides  surrounded 
with  dangers,  and  we  have  but  the  one  all- 
sufficient  help,  which  is  the  Grace  of  God. 
As  our  spirits  happily  keep  in  unity  with  this, 
we  shall  be  taught  when  and  how  to  be  free, 
and  when  to  be  reserved.  This  is  the  key  of 
David,  which  locks  and  unlocks.  This  is  that 
which  alone  qualifies  to  show  forth  by  our 
tenets,  lives,  and  conversations,  that  we  are  in 
reality,  Christians,  followers  of  Christ.  And 
after  all  is  said,  and  done,  this  is  what  those 
of  our  profession,  and  of  all  modes  of  religion 
under  heaven,  must  come  to  be  led  and  taught 
by,  if  they  ever  come  to  be  enabled  to  live 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their  common  Crea- 
tor, whilst  here,  or  ever  become  prepared  for 
an  eternity  of  happiness  hereafter.  To  this 
Divine  Instructor,  infallible  Guide  and  saving 
Help,  I  heartily  commend  thee,  and  joined  by 
my  wife  in  dear  love  to  thee,  and  good  wishes 

for  thee,  remain  dear  , 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine, 

(Continued  from  page  286.) 

The  storm  soon  subsided,  and  with  the  re- 
turn of  fair  weather  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and 
aided  by  favouring  breezes,  ran  quickly  across 
the  channel  to  Flushing,  where  it  cast  anchor 
on  the  27th  of  the  Second  month.  Here,  at 
the  spot  in  which  the  standard  of  resistance 
was  first  raised  against  Catholic  Spain,  the 
Protestant  Frederic  and  his  Elizabeth  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Frederic's 
mother's  family,  the  princely  house  of  Nassau, 
were  there  to  meet  them  ;  and  the  young  wife 
found  in  the  kindness  of  her  reception,  some 
recompense  for  parting  from  the  home  of  her 
birth,  and  her   near  friends  and  kindred. 


Sturdy,  republican  Holland,  in  the  persons  oil 
her  merchant  princes,  and  civil  magistrates,! 
came  willingly  to  offer  the  visiters  a  solid! 
welcome  with  the  broad  hand  of  honest  indus-j 
try,  and  to  proffer  such  substantial  civilities  as| 
wealth  alone  can  bestow.  There  they  stood, I 
— the  traffickers  of  the  world, — the  carriers,* 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  finest  silks  and 
laces,  and  jewels,  which  the  world  produced, 
in  their  plain,  simple,  grave-coloured  cloth- 
ing,— their  broad,  roomy  garments,  which 
hung  in  bags  below  the  knee,  and  their  short: 
cloaks  of  English  cloth.  There  was  little  of 
the  gold  and  lace  ornament  about  them  which! 
the  citizens  of  England  and  France,  so  loved 
to  attach  to  their  clothing.  Women  also,  came 
forth  in  their  best  attire  to  welcome  the  stran- 
gers,— but  they  too  came  decked  as  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  plain  men,  with  small  show 
of  lace  or  pearls,  or  other  extravagance  in 
dress.  On  their  heads  were  coifs  of  fine  Hoi- 
land  linen,  and  over  their  faces  was  the  pecu- 
liarly-fashioned veil  of  that  country,  to  which 
was  attached,  on  the  portion  covering  the  fore- 
head, a  projection  like  a  horn.  Their  clothing 
was  very  daik,  and  around  their  necks  were 
ruffs  of  the  finest  linen, — linen  which  no  coun- 
try but  Holland  could  then  furnish. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  Netherlands  as 
the  young  couple  passed  towards  their  home, 
public  and  private  courtesies  were  showered 
upon  them.  At  Dusseldorf,  Elizabeth  em- 
barked on  the  Rhine  in  a  small  vessel  previ- 
ously fitted  up  by  Frederic  with  great  ele- 
gance, to  convey  her  with  pomp  and  comfort 
to  Heidelberg.  As  the  vessel  slowly  passed 
up  the  noble  river,  the  scenery  along  its  banks 
delighted  the  young  wife,  and  at  every  stop- 
ping place,  she  was  the  object  of  great  atten- 
tion and  hospitality.  There  are  extant  some 
very  animated  descriptions  of  her  triumphal 
passage  up  the  Rhine,  and  minute  particulars 
of  the  costly  ceremonies  and  splendid  pagean- 
tries exhibited  at  the  various  towns  and  cities, 
in  her  honour,  as  she  passed.  It  was  in  the 
Fourth  month  that  Elizabeth  reached  her  new 
home  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  reunited  to  her 
husband,  who,  to  prepare  a  fitting  reception 
for  her,  had  hurried  thither  before  her. 

One  of  the  old  journalists  thus  describes  the 
arrival  of  Elizabeth  :  "  It  was  on  the  seventh 
day  of  this  happy  month,  hereafter  to  be  call- 
ed benignity  and  goodness,  whose  blessed  sun 
has  not  only  shone  on  the  State  of  Heidelberg, 
but  through  all  the  adjoining  country  diffused 
joy  and  felicity,  that  our  Palsgrave  summoned 
his  faithful  people  to  receive  with  honour  and 
loyalty,  the  beloved  princess.  Precisely  at 
the  hour  of  twelve,  the  mighty  prince,  John 
Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  accompanying  him, 
he  issued  from  the  castle  in  gorgeous  array, 
with  a  band  of  royal  knights  and  choicest  chi- 
valry, to  conduct  to  her  palace  the  queenly 
fair  one." 

The  old  chronicler  then  gives  a  pompous 
description  of  the  troops,  and  nobles,  the  dukes 
and  princes  with  their  trains,  who  went  out  to 
meet  Elizabeth.  The  young  couple  met  amid 
the  thunder  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  as 
they  approached  the  city,  a  sham  fight  between 
boats  on  the  waters  of  the  clear  but  shallow 
Neckar,  completed  the  military  part  of  the 
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Kaplay.  In  Heidell>erg,  triumphal  arches  and 
Mlix>  is  of  flowers  met  the  eye  of  Elizabeth. 
Mid  gave  her  nssuran-e  of  Frederic's  love, 
Mid  the  people's  good  will. 

The  Superior  of  the  college,  according  lo 
he  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  greeted  her  with 
m  Oral  mo  in  Latin,  in  which  he  craved  her 
Hvour  to  the  institution.  When  he  ceased,  a 
loy  offered  her,  on  behalf  of  the  goddesses 
Br  and  Pomona,  a  tribute  of  flowers  and 
ruit.  The  last  was  a  sensible  offering,  and 
he  refreshing  nectarines  proved  very  much 
n  the  taste  of  the  ceremony-jaded  Elizabeth, 
uliana,  the  mother  of  Frederic,  with  many 
emales  of  high  rank,  met  her  at  the  vestibule 
>f  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  and  made  its  new 
nistress  welcome.  Juliana  clasped  her  daugh- 
Bf  in  a  right  loving  embrace. 

The  castle  of  Heidelberg  was  a  noble  build- 
ng,  and  Elizabeth  had  seen  nothing  in  Eng- 
and  justly  to  compare  with  it  in  grandeur  or 
■rnament.  The  interior  of  the  palace  had 
lowers  of  porphyry, — the  pillars  supporting 
:  were  covered  with  g"ld, — the  cornice  was 
alaid  with  gems, — and  both  Elizabeth  and  her 
tiendants  appear  to  have  been  surprized  at 
he  magnificence  it  exhibited.  For  some  days 
fter  this,  there  was  a  succession  of  festal  en- 
ertainments,  tournaments,  and  romantic  page- 
ntry  of  various  kinds,  in  getting  up  which, 
•"rederic  incurred  an  enormous  expense,  many 
imes  exceeding  Elizabeth's  bridal  dower, 
luch  was  the  brilliant  reception  of  the  young 
ife,  and  she  no  doubt  looked  forward  to  long 
lears  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  She  had 
[  princely  home,  a  loving  husband, — and  she 
lad  brought  with  her  from  England,  her  more 
lan  parents,  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington, 
he  had  now  grown  to  her  full  gracefulness 
3  a  woman, — and  her  captivating  manners 
ave  her  such  influence,  that  few  persons  ever 
ante  within  the  circle  in  which  she  moved, 
•ho  did  not  become  zealous  to  do  her  service. 

In  her  own  goodly  domains,  the  contented 
:  ife  found  her  days  pass  along  in  quietude 
nd  peace,  and  not  without  a  full  share  of 
Dmestic  comfort  and  happiness.  Her  first 
lild  was  born  within  a  year  after  her 
.arringe,  and  was  named  Frederic  Henry, 
earing  the  name  of  her  husband,  and  of  her 
ever-forgotten  brother.  Great  and  expensive 
resents  were  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
iristening  of  this  young  prince,  from  the 
ing  of  Great  Britain,  Prince  Maurice  of  Nas- 
m,  from  the  Slates  of  Holland,  and  from  the 
ability  of  the  Palatinate.  As  a  happy  mo- 
er,  and  a  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  was  con- 
nted  to  be  no  more  than  "  Goody  Palsgrave," 
id  envied  not  the  condition  of  any  of  the 
teens  or  empresses  in  the  world.  Such  was 
:r  condition  in  1614. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Married  Priests. — A  correspondence  has 
•en  published  in  the  Brighton  Gazette,  by 
hich  it  appears  that  Henry  Allen,  vicar  of 
rtcham,  Sussex,  has  recently  addressed  lef- 
rs  to  Wiseman,  inquiring  whether  the  Orien- 
I  Maronites  were  considered  to  be  in  strict 
id  perfect  communication  with  the  Church 
Rome,  insomuch  as  he  had  been  informed 


that  they  received  the  communion  in  both 
kinds;  that  tln-y  had  a  married  priesthood, 
and  that  their  public  service  was  not  conduct- 
ed in  the  Latin  tongue.  Wiseman  is  repre- 
sented  to  say  in  his  reply,  that  they  differ  in 
no  doctrine  fiom  the  Holy  See;  that  their 
ecclesiastical  lansiuaue  is  the  Svraic,  and  that 
"  i tie  use  of  the  cup,"  and  the  marriage  of 
priests  before  ordination  are  permitted,  as  be- 
ing merely  matters  of  discipline  allowed  to  the 
Maronites  in  common  with  "many  Churches 
in  communion  with  Rome." — D.  News. 


Selected. 

THE  DUMB  CHILD. 

She  is  my  only  girl : 
I  ask'd  for  her  as  some  most  precious  thing, 
For  all  unfinished  was  Love's  jewel'd  ring-, 

Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl ; 
The  shade  that  Time  brought  forth  I  could  not  see  ; 
How  pure,  how  perfect  seemed  the  gift  to  me ! 

Oh,  many  a  soft  old  tune 
I  used  to  sing  unto  that  deaden'd  ear, 
And  suflfer'd  not  the  lightest  footstep  near, 

Lest  she  might  wake  too  soon  ; 
And  hush'd  her  brothers'  laughter  while  she  lay — 
Ah,  needless  care  I    I  might  have  let  them  play  ! 

'Twas  long  ere  I  believ'd 
That  this  one  daughter  might  not  speak  to  me : 
Wailed  and  watched,  how  long,  how  patiently  ! 

How  willingly  deceived  : 
Vain  Love  was  long  the  untiring  nurse  of  Faith, 
And  tended  Hope  until  it  starved  to  death. 

"  Oh  !  if  she  could  but  hear 
For  one  short  hour,  till  I  her  tongue  might  teach 
To  call  me  mother,  in  the  broken  speech 

That  thrills  the  mother's  ear  ! 
Alas !  those  seal'd  lips  never  may  be  stirr'd 
To  the  deep  music  of  that  lovely  word. 

My  heart  it  sorely  tries 
To  see  her  kneel,  with  such  a  reverent  air, 
Beside  her  brothers  at  their  evening  prayer ; 

Or  lift  those  earnest  eyes 
To  watch  our  lips,  as  though  our  words  she  knew — 
Then  moves  her  own,  as  she  were  speaking  too. 

I've  watch'd  her  looking  up 
To  the  bright  wonder  of  a  sunset  sky, 
With  such  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her  eye, 

That  I  could  almost  hope 
The  struggling  soul  would  burst  its  binding  cords, 
And  the  long  pent-up  thoughts  flow  forth  in  words. 

The  song  of  bird  and  bee, 
The  chorus  of  the  breezes,  streams,  and  groves, 
All  the  grand  music  to  which  Nature  moves, 

Are  wasted  melody 
To  her  !  the  world  of  sound  a  tuneless  void  ; 
While  even  Silence  hath  its  charm  destroyed. 

Her  face  is  very  fair  ; 
Her  blue  eye  beautiful;  of  finest  mould 
The  soft  white  brow,  o'er  which,  in  waves  of  gold, 

Ripples  her  shining  hair. 
Alas  !  Ihis  lovely  temple  closed  must  be, 
For  He  who  made  it  keeps  the  master-key. 

Wills  He  the  mind  within 
Should  from  earth's  Babel-clamor  be  kept  free, 
E'en  that  His  still  small  voice  and  step  might  be 

Heard  at  its  inner  shrine, 
Through  that  deep  hush  of  soul  with  clearer  thrill  ? 
Then  should  I  grieve  ? — O  murmuring  heart  be  still ! 

She  seems  to  have  a  sense 
Of  quiet  gladness  in  her  noiseless  play. 
She  hath  a  pleasant  smile,  a  gentle  way, 

Whose  voiceless  eloquence 
Touches  all  hearts,  though  I  bad  once  the  fear 
That  even  her  father  would  not  care  lor  her. 


Thanks  that  it  is  not  so  ! 
And  when  his  sons  are  playing  merrily, 
She  conies  and  leans  her  head  upon  ii is  knee. 

Oh  !  at  such  times  1  know — 
By  his  full  eye  and  tones  subdued  and  mild- 
How  his  heart  yearns  over  his  silent  child. 

Not  of  all  gifts  bereft, 
Even  now.    How  could  I  say  she  did  not  speak  ? 
What  real  language  lights  her  eye  and  cheek, 

And  renders  thanks  to  him  who  left 
Unto  her  soul  yet  open  avenues 
For  joy  to  enter,  and  for  love  to  use. 

And  God  in  love  doth  give 
To  her  defect  a  beauty  of  its  own. 
And  we  a  deeper  tenderness  have  known 

Through  that  for  which  we  grieve. 
Y"et  shall  the  seal  be  melted  from  her  ear, 
Yes,  and  my  voice  shall  fill  it — but  not  here. 

When  that  new  scene  is  given, 
What  rapture  will  its  first  experience  be, 
That  never  woke  to  meaner  melody, 

Than  the  rich  songs  of  heaven — 
To  hear  the  full-toned  anthems  swelling  round, 
While  angels  teach  the  ecstacies  of  sound !" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Rotation  of  the  Earth  Rendered  Visible. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  held  on  the  3rd  of  Second  monih 
last,  a  paper  was  presented  by  L.  Foucault 
describing  an  experiment  with  the  pendulum, 
by  which  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  rendered  visible.  The  expe- 
riment is  this.  A  weight  suspended  by  a 
slender  wire  is  made  to  vibrate,  the  arrange- 
ments being  such  that  it  will  continue  in  mo- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  without  the  assist- 
ance of  clock-work  or  other  machinery.  The 
direction  of  the  vibration  as  referred  to  a  line 
drawn  on  the  floor  or  table  over  which  the 
pendulum  is  suspended,  will  be  observed  to  be 
continually  changing,  that  end  of  the  line  of 
vibration  nearest  the  observer  always  devia- 
ting towards  the  left  in  Northern  latitudes  and 
towards  the  right  in  Southern.  Thus  the  plane 
of  oscillation  appears  lo  rotate  on  the  central 
line  or  axis  of  vibration.  This  motion,  how- 
ever,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  causes  a  virtual  revolution 
(but  not  to  the  same  degree  in  every  latitude) 
of  the  table  or  floor  under  the  pendulum,  about 
the  axis  of  vibration  ;  while  the  movement  of 
the  pendulum  continues  in  the  same  direction 
except  so  far  as  it  is  changed  by  the  varying 
direction  of  the  line  of  gravity.  At  the  pole 
the  case  is  a  clear  one  :  for  there  the  pendu- 
lum will  continue  to  swing  in  the  same  abso- 
lute direction  in  space,  while  the  earth  spins 
round  beneath  it,  so  that  if  the  pendulum  as  it 
vibrates  were  to  describe  lines  on  the  earth 
beneath  it,  the  lines  thus  formed  in  the  course 
of  24  hours  would  radiate  from  a  common  cen- 
tre in  every  diiection.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  pole — so  near  it  that  the  line  of  gra- 
vity may  be  considered  as  essentially  preserv- 
ing its  parallelism — the  effect  is  similar.  This 
case  may  be  illustrated  by  suspending  on  a 
centre  table  near  its  edge  such  a  pendulum  as 
we  have  described,  and  causing  the  table  slow- 
ly and  steadily  to  revolve.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  plane  of  vibration  will  continue  par- 
allel lo  itself,  and  consequently  will  perform  a 
revolution  relatively  to  the  tabic. 
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As  we  recede  from  ihe  pule  the  case  becomes 
complicated,  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  om 
of  place  to  attempt  an  explanation  in  this  arti- 
cle. A  mathematical  investigation  shows  thai 
the  revolution  of  the  plane  <>l  vibration,  as  re- 
ferred to  the  meridian  of  the  place,  is  equal  to 
the  revolution  o('  the  earth  in  the  same  lime 
multiplied  hy  the  sine  of  the  latitude,  Such 
is  Foucault's  result  as  stated  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to,  and  such  is  the  result  ob- 
tained by  the  writer  of  this  article,  by  a  short 
and  simple  investigation  ;  hut  whether  this  in- 
vestigation will  stand  the  test  of  close  scrutiny, 
he  is  not  yet  prepared  to  assert  with  confi- 
dence. Assuming  the  rule  just  given  to  be 
correct,  the  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  plane  of  vi- 
bration, for  several  different  latitudes. 


Time  required  to 

Revolution  in 

Revolution  in 

make 

a  complete 

Lat. 

24  hours. 

]  hour. 

revolution. 

D. 

H. 

M. 

0° 

0° 

0° 

Infinite. 

1° 

6°  17' 

0°  16£' 

57 

7 

30° 

180° 

7°  30' 

2 

39° 

57' 

231° 

9°  3f 

1 

13 

23 

46° 

50' 

271° 

11°  17' 

1 

7 

53 

51° 

31' 

282° 

11°  45' 

1 

6 

40 

60° 

312° 

13° 

1 

3 

43 

89° 

359°  56' 

14°  59'  50" 

1 

0 

90° 

360° 

15° 

1 

New  Orleans  and  Cairo  are  nearly  in  lati- 
tude 30°,  Philadelphia  is  39°  57',  Paris  48°  50', 
London  51°  31',  and  St.  Petersburg  about 
60°. 

Foucault's  first  experiment  was  with  a  wire 
of  only  2  meters  in  length  (6i  feet),  and  a 
weight  of  2  killogrammes  (10  lbs.)  He  after- 
wards tried  it  with  a  wire  of  11  meters  (35| 
feet).  It  has  since  been  tried  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris  with  a  wire  some  300  feet  in  length, 
carry  ing  a  spherical  weight  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter.  The  experiment  is  one  that  is  very 
easily  tried.  The  longer  and  finer  the  wire, 
and  the  smoother  and  heavier  the  weight,  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  In  start- 
ing the  pendulum,  it  is  best  to  draw  it  to  one 
side  and  fasten  it  in  that  position  with  a  thread, 
until  it  is  completely  at  rest  ;  then  burn  the 
thread  off,  and  the  weight  will  start  with  a 
steady  and  regular  motion. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

SHEEPFOLDS. 

Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds.  By 
John  Ruskin,  M.  A. 

This  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  38  pages, 
written  by  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  has  earned 
considerable  reputation  by  several  elaborate 
works  on  Painting  and  Architecture.  It  is 
not — as  the  title  would  indicate — a  treatise  on 
rural  affairs,  but  one  on  Christian  doctrine, 
written  with  an  earnestness,  and  boldness,  and 
plain  speaking,  that  are  very  remarkable, 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  chief  seat  of  Pusey- 
ism.  We  have  selected  some  passages  for 
insertion  in  "The  Friend,"  which,  although 
not  in  every  point  in  accordance  with  the  views 
held  by  our  religious  Society,  will,  we  think, 
interest  as  well  as  please  our  readers. 

"  What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 


Invisible  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  What  is  it 
which  makes  a  person  a  member  of  this 
Church,  and  how  is  he  to  be  knout)  for  such  ? 
VVide  question — if  we  had  to  lake  cognizance 
of  all  that  has  been  written  respecting  it,  re- 
markable as  it  has  been  always  for  quantity 
rather  than  for  carelulness,  and  full  of  confu- 
sion between  Visible  and  Invisible:  even  the 
article  of  the  Church  of  England  being  ambi- 
guous in  its  first  clause :  'The  Visible  Church 
is  a  congregation  of  Faithful  men.'  As  if  ever 
it  had  been  possible,  except  for  God,  to  see 
Faith!  or  to  know  a  Faithful  man  by  sight. 
And  there  is  little  else  written  on  this  ques- 
tion, without  some  such  quick  confusion  ol  the 
Visible  and  Invisible  Church  ; — needless  and 
unaccountable  confusion.  For  evidently,  the 
Church  which  is  composed  of  Faithful  men, 
is  the  one  true,  indivisible  and  indiscernible 
Church,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner  stone.  It  includes  all  who  have 
ever  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  and  all  yet  unborn, 
who  ate  to  be  saved  in  Him;  its  Body  is  as 
yet  imperfect ;  it  will  not  be  perfected  till  the 
last  saved  human  spirit  is  gathered  to  its  God. 

"  A  man  becomes  a  member  of  this  Church 
only  by  believing  in  Christ  with  all  his  heart ; 
nor  js  he  positively  recognizable  for  a  membpr 
of  it,  when  he  has  become  so,  by  any  one  but 
God,  not  even  by  himself.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  signs  by  which  Christ's  sheep 
may  be  guessed  at.  Not  by  their  being  in 
any  definite  Fold — for  many  are  lost  sheep  at 
times:  but  by  their  sheep-like  behaviour;  and 
a  great  many  are  indeed  sheep  which,  on  the 
far  mountain  side,  in  their  peacefulness,  we 
take  for  stones.  To  themselves,  the  best  proof 
of  their  being  Christ's  sheep  is  to  find  them- 
selves on  Christ's  shoulders ;  and,  between 
them,  there  are  certain  sympathies  (expressed 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  by  the  term  'commu- 
nion of  Saints'),  by  which  they  may  in  a  sort 
recognize  each  other,  and  so  become  very 
visible  to  each  other  for  mutual  comfort. 

"The  Limits  of  the  Visible  Church,  or  of 
the  Church  in  the  Second  Scriptural  Sense, 
are  not  so  easy  to  define  ;  they  are  awkward 
questions,  these,  of  stake-nets.  It  has  been 
ingeniously  and  plausibly  endeavoured  to  make 
Baptism  a  sign  of  admission  into  the  Visible 
Church  ;  but  absurdly  enough;  for  we  know 
that  half  the  baptized  people  in  the  world  are 
very  visible  rogues,  believing  neither  in  God 
nor  devil  ;  and  it  is  flat  blasphemy  to  call  these 
Visible  Chiistians;  we  also  know  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  sometimes  given  before  Bap- 
tism, (Acts  x.  44,)  and  it  would  be  absurdity 
to  call  a  man,  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
fallen,  an  Invisible  Christian.  The  only  ra- 
tional distinction  is  that  which  practically, 
though  not  professedly,  we  always  assume. 
If  we  hear  a  man  profess  himself  a  believer  in 
God  and  in  Christ,  and  detect  him  in  no  glar- 
ing and  wilful  violation  of  God's  law,  we  speak 
of  him  as  a  Christian  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  hear  him  or  see  him  denying  Christ, 
either  in  his  words  or  conduct,  we  tacitly 
assume  him  not  to  be  a  Christian.  A  maw- 
kish charity  prevents  us  from  outspeaking  in 
this  matter,  and  from  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  discern  who  are  Christians  and  who  are 


not;  nnd  this  I  hold*  to  be  one  of  the  chi 
sins  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day  ;  for  thi 
wicked  men  are  put  to  no  j-hame;  and  belli 
men  are  encouraged  in  theii  failings,  or  causf 
to  hesitate  in  their  virtues,  by  the  example 
those  whom,  in  false  charily,  I  hey  choose 
call  Christians.  Now,  it  being  gianied  ihat 
is  impossible  lo  know,  determinedly,  who  a 
Christians  indeed,  that  is  no  teason  for  utl( 
negligence  in  separaiing  the  nominal,  app 
rent,  or  possible  Christian,  from  the  professe 
Pagan  or  enemy  of  God.  We  spend  mm 
time  in  argjiing  about  efficacy  of  sacramen 
and  such  other  mysteries  ;  but  we  do  not  a> 
upon  the  very  certain  lests  which  are  clet 
and  visible.  We  know  thai  Christ's  ppop 
are  not  thieves — not  liars — not  busv  bodies- 
not  dishonest — not  avaricious — not  wasteful- 
not  cruel.  Let  us  then  get  ourselves  we 
clear  of  thieves — liars — wasteful  people — avi 
ricious  people — cheating  people — people  wh 
do  not  pay  their  debts.  Let  us  assure  thei 
that  they,  at  least,  do  not  belong  to  the  Vis 
ble  Church  ;  and  having  thus  got  that  Churc 
into  decent  shape  and  cohesion,  it  will  be  titr 
to  think  of  drawing  the  stake-nets  closer. 

"  I  hold  it  for  a  law,  palpable  to  commr. 
sense,  and  which  nothing  but  the  cowardic 
and  faithlessness  of  the  Church  prevents  ii  froi 
putting  in  practice,  that  the  conviction  of  an 
di?honourable  conduct  or  wilful  crime,  of  an 
fraud,  falsehood,  cruelty,  or  violence,  shoul 
be  ground  for  the  excommunication  of  an 
man: — for  his  publicly  declared  separatio 
from  the  acknowledged  body  of  the  Visib 
Church  :  and  that  he  should  not  be  receive 
again  therein  without  public  confession  of  h 
crime  and  declaration  of  his  repentance, 
this  were  vigorously  enforced,  we  should  sod 
have  greater  purity  of  life  in  the  world,  at 
fewer  discussions  about  high  and  low  churche 
But  before  we  can  obtain  any  idea  of  the  mat 
ner  in  which  such  law  could  be  enforced,  v 
have  to  consider  the  second  question,  respec 
ing  the  Authority  of  the  Church.  Now  At 
thoiity  is  two-fold:  to  declare  doctrine  and 
enforce  discipline  ;  and  we  have  to  inquir 
therefore,  in  each  kind, — 

"  What  is  the  authority  of  Ihe  Invisib 
Church?    Evidently,  in  matters  of  doctrin 


*  "  Let  not  the  reader  be  displeased  with  me  for  the 
short  and  apparently  insolent  statements  of  opinic 
I  am  not  writing  insolently,  but  as  shortly  and  cleai 
as  1  can;  and  when  I  seriously  believe  a  thing,  I  si 
so  in  a  few  words,  leaving  the  reader  to  delermi 
what  my  belief  is  worth.  But  I  do  not  choose  to  te; 
per  down  every  expression  of  personal  opinion  ir 
courteous  generalities,  and  so  lose  space,  and  tin 
and  intelligibility  at  once.  We  are  utterly  oppress 
in  these  days  by  our  courtesies,  and  considerutioi 
and  compliances,  and  proprieties.  Forgive  me  the 
this  once,  or  rather  let  us  all  forgive  them  to  ea 
other,  and  learn  lo  speak  plainly  first,  and,  if  it  m 
be,  gracefully  afterwards;  and  not  only  to  speak,  t 
to  stand  by  what  we  have  spoken.  One  of  my  Oxfb 
friends  heard,  the  other  day,  that  I  was  employed 
these  notes,  and  forthwith  wrote  to  me,  in  a  pan 
not  to  put  my  name  lo  them,  for  fear  I  should  '  co 
promise  myself.'  I  think  we  are  most  of  us  comp; 
mised  to  some  extent  already,  when  England  has  sc 
a  Roman  Catholic  minister  to  the  second  city  in  lla 
and  remains  herself  for  a  week  without  any  govei 
meat,  because  her  chief  men  cannot  agree  upon  t 
position  which  a  Popish  cardinal  is  to  have  leave 
occupy  in  London." 
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II  members  of  the  Invisible  Church  must  have 
9en.  an  I  must  ever  be,  at  the  lime  of  their 
eaihs.  right  in  the  points  essential  to  Salva 
on.    Unt,  (A.),  we  cannot  tell  who  arc  mem- 
ers  of  the  Invisible  ('lunch. 

(B).   We  cannot  collect  evidence  from 
Mihbfls  in  a  clearly  stated  form. 
P  (C).  We  can  coll-  ct  evidence,  in  any 
ifm,  only  from  some  one  or  two  out  of  every 
•aled    thousand  of   the    Invisible  Church. 
MytU  thought  he  was  alone  in  Israel  ;  and 
M  there  were  seven  thousand  invisible  ones 
round  him.    Grant  that  we  had  Elijah's  in- 
Rgence;  and  we  could  only  calculate  on 
Heeling  the  -^Vo1'1  l1art  ol  ''1H  evidence  or 
Alton  s  of  the  part  of  the  Invisible  Church 
\in_:  on  earth  at  a  given  moment  :  that  i>  to 
>v,  the  seven-millionth  or  Millionth  of  its  col- 
ctive  evidence.    It  is  very  clear,  therefore, 
e  cannot  hope  to  get  lid  of  the  contradictory 
pinions,  and  keep  the  consistent  ones,  by  a 
eneral  equation.    Bui,  it  has  been  said,  there 
re  no  contradictory  opinions;  the  Church  is 
ifallible.    There  was  some  talk  about  the  in- 
illibility  of  the  Church,  if  I  recollect  right,  in 
lat  letter  of  Mr.  Bennett's  to  the  Bishop  of 
•ondon.    If  any  Church  be  infallible,  it  is 
ssuredly  the  Invisible  Church,  or  Body  of 
hrist ;  and  infallible  in  the  main  sense  it  must 
f  course  be  by  its  definiiion.    An  Elect  per- 
nn  must  be   saved,  and    therefore  cannot 
Knlually  be  deceived  on  essential  points:  so 
tat  Christ  says  of  the  deception  of  such,  '  If 
were  possible,'  implying  it  to  be  impossible, 
■'herefcre,  as  we  said,  if  one  could  get  rid  of 
He  variable  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
nvisible  Church,  the  constant  opinions  would 
Ru  redly  be  authoritative  :  but  for  the  three 
i-asons  above  stated,  we  cannot  get  at  their 
instant  opinions:  and  as  for  the  feelings  and 
looghts  which  they  daily  experience  or  ex- 
cess, the  question  of  Infallibility — which  is 
-ac.tical  only  in  this  bearing — is  soon  settled, 
hserve,  St.  Paul,  and  I  he  rest  of  I  he  A  posi  les, 
rile  nearly  all  their  epistles  to  the  Invisible 
hurch  : — Those  epistles  are  headed, — Ro- 
mans, '  To  the  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be 
nints ;'  1  Corinthians,   'To  them  that  are 
mciified  in  Christ  Jesus  ;'  2  Corinthians,  '  To 
e  saints  in  all  Achaia  ;'  Ephesians,  '  To  the 
.ints  which  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  fail h- 
I  in  Christ  Jesus;'  Philippians,  'To  all  the 
ints  w hich  are  at  Philippi  ;'  Colossians,  '  To 
e  saints  and  faithful  brethren  which  are  at 
jlosse ;'   1    and   2  Thessalonians,  'To  the 
hurch  of  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  in  God 
e  Father,  and   the   Lord  Jesus;'  1  and  2 
imoihy,  '  To  his  ow n  son  in  ihe  faith  ;'  Titus, 
the  same;  1  Peier,  '  To  I  he  Si  rangers,  Ele'-i 
(cording  io  ihe  foreknowledge  of  God  ;'  2 
•ter,  'To  them  that  have  obtained  like  pre- 
nis  faith  with  us  ;'  2  John,  '  To  the  Elect 
jy  ;'  Jude,  'To  ihem  that  are  sanctified  by 
3d  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ 
id  called.' 

"There  are  thus  fifteen  epistles,  expressly 
reeled  to  the  members  of  the  Invisible 
virch.  Philemon  and  Hebrews,  and  1  and 
John,  are  evidently  also  so  written,  though 
>l  so  expressly  inscribed.  That  of  James, 
id  that  lo  the  Galatians,  are  as  evidenily  to 
e  Visible  Church:  the  one  being  general, 


and  the  other  to  persons  '  removed  from  Him 
that  called  them.'  Missing  out,  therefore, 
these  iwo  epistles,  but  including  Christ's  words 
to  His  disciples,  we  find  in  the  Scriptural  ad- 
dresses to  members  of  the  Invisible  Church, 
fourteen,  if  not  more,  direct  injunctions  *  not 
to  be  deceived.'*  So  much  for  the  '  lnlalhbi- 
liiy  of  the  Church.' 

"  Now,  one  could  put  up  with  Puseyism 
more  patiently,  if  its  fallacies  arose  merely 
liorn  peculiar  temperaments  yielding  to  pecu- 
liar temptations.  But  its  bold  refusals  to  read 
plain  English  ;  its  elaborate  adjustments  of 
liju  bandages  over  its  own  eyes,  as  whole- 
some preparation  for  a  walk  among  traps  and 
pitfalls  ;  iis  daring  trustfulness  in  its  own  clair- 
voyance all  the  lime,  and  declarations  that 
every  pit  it  falls  into  is  a  seventh  heaven  ; 
and  that  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  break 
its  legs; — wiih  all  this  it  is  difficult  to  have 
paiience.  One  thinks  of  the  highwayman 
with  his  eyes  shut,  in  the  Arabian  Nighis  ; 
and  wonders  whether  any  kind  of  scourging 
would  prevail  upon  the  Anglican  highwayman 
lo  open  '  first  one  and  then  the  other.' 


*  "  Malt.  xxiv.  4 ;  Mark  xiii.  5  ;  Luke  xxi.  8  ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  18,  vi.  9,  xv.  33;  Euh.  iv.  14,  v.  6;  Col.  ii.  8;  2 
Thess.  ii.  3  ;  Heb.  iii.  13  ;  1  John  i.  8,  iii.  7  ;  2  John 
7,  8." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Profits  of  Mendicancy. — An  English 
paper  mentions  the  arrest  of  an  old  and  invete- 
rate beggar,  pretending  to  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
upon  whose  person  was  found  a  daily  entry  of 
his  collections  and  expenditures  besides  a  work 
known  as  the  "  Beggar's  Directory,"  contain- 
ing the  names  and  residences  of  all  the  most 
charitable  persons  throughout  the  kingdom, 
with  the  best  resiing-places  for  the  night.  The 
lazy  loafer  was  arrested  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  it  was  found,  on  examining  his  cash-book, 
that  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  alone 
furnished  him  with  the  sum  of  £10  '.is.  6d. 
for  the  trouble  of  tramping  twelve  days  only 
in  collecting  it. — D.  News. 


THE 

FRIEND. 

FIFTH 

MONTH  31,  1851. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Association," 
next  week. 


It  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  conce'rn  to  ob- 
serve ihe  progress  of  luxury  and  iis  concomi- 
tant evils  as  they  keep  pace  wiih  the  increase 
of  wealth,  and  the  advance  of  social  refine- 
ment in  the  community.  There  are  perhaps 
few  things  that  more  thoroughly  test  the 
soundness  and  thoroughness  of  the  Chrisiian 
profession  made  by  a  people,  than  the  effect 
produced  upon  them  by  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  as  respects  their  habits  and  modes  of 
living.  If  they  are  true  believers  in  the  sacred 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  their  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, their  appearance  and  modes  of  living, 
will  be  regulated  by  a  standard  far  above  all 
conventional  agreement,  and  their  wants  and 
habits  will  be  circumscribed  and  governed  by 


principles,  altogether  irrespective  of  external 
circumstances.  Not  that  external  circum- 
stances will  not  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
conduct,  but  the  principles  by  which  it  is  regu- 
lated having  their  origin  from  I  hut  measure  of 
Divine  grace  which  is  given  lo  every  man  to 
profit  withal,  they  will  so  mould  and  govern 
it,  as  to  adapt  it  properly  to  those  ciicum- 
stnnces,  be  they  what  I  hey  may,  and  will  in 
nowise  permit  ihe  believer  lo  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  strict  justice  and  true  moderation. 

In  a  community  where  affluence  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  luxury  cannot  have  enter- 
ed, and  equality  will  more  or  less  prevail  ;  but 
wiih  growing  opulence,  the  contest  begins  be- 
tween the  dissipating  inclinations  to  which  it 
too  generally  gives  biith,  and  the  restraints  of 
virtue.  In  proportion  as  the  latter  are  disre- 
garded, and  self  indulgence  takes  the  para- 
mount place  in  the  affection*,  the  principles 
must  necessarily  become  corrupted,  and  give 
scope  and  encouragement  to  the  extrava«ance 
of  vanity,  the  excess  and  ostentation  of  pride. 

With  the  means  of  indulging  them,  the  ap- 
petites become  moie  whimsical  and  more 
clamorous;  lime  and  ingenuity  are  engrossed 
in  the  arts  for  muliiplying  the  accommoda- 
tions, and  augmenting  the  voluptuousness  of 
life,  and  the  wit  is  tasked  to  discover  new 
modes  by  which  the  evil  inclinations  of  the 
human  heart,  may  be  covertly  graiified,  or 
openly  pandered  to.  Where  society  is  ihus 
vitiated,  money  becomes  the  object  of  general 
respert  and  desire;  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  taxed  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  ii  ;  envy  and 
ambition  are  awakened  in  its  pursuit,  while 
avarice  grows  and  takes  deeper  hold,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  acquired;  and  the  passions 
being  thus  enlisted  in  ihe  strife,  peace,  and  ihe 
true  happiness  of  life,  are  destroyed  by  an  uni- 
versal and  incessant  struggle  afier  gold. 

As  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  those  who 
attain  the  object  so  generally  coveted,  are  ap- 
parently the  most  deserving  of  reward,  and 
therefore  that  success  cannot  be  considered  as 
ihe  criterion  or  recompense  of  merit  ;  unless 
the  principles  of  Truth  are  firmly  fixed,  the 
temptation  is  sirongly  felt,  to  indulge  in  doubt- 
ful methods,  or  embark  in  speculative  schemes 
of  businesss,  by  which  large  possessions  may 
possibly  be  more  speedily  acquired,  than  by 
patient  labour  and  honest  industry.  Thus 
many  are  betrayed  into  the  practice  of  fraud, 
either  in  the  hope  of  possessing  themselves  of 
that  which  ihey  so  ardently  long  for,  or  to  re- 
lain  what  has  been  brought  within  their  con- 
trol, hut  which  rightfully  belongs  io  another. 
If  there  is  not  virtue  sufficient  in  the  commu- 
nity to  frown  down  all  such  atiempts,  and  to 
fix  the  mark  of  public  disapprobation  on  such 
as  may  hope  by  a  display  of  wealth,  to  elude 
or  defy  any  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which 
it  has  been  obtained,  the  standard  of  morality 
must  inevitably  fall  far  below  the  requisitions 
of  the  gospel,  and  there  is  great  danger  of  ihe 
principles  on  which  society  rests,  becoming 
sapped  by  wide-spread  corruption.  Thus 
wealth,  when  administering  to  luxury,  is  always 
allied  to  and  attended  by  vice,  and  consequent- 
ly, as  it  increases,  there  is  the  more  necessity 
for  all  true  believers  in  the  religion  of  Christ, 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  lest  they  be 
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entangled  in  the  snares  which  Salan  gilds  and 
conceals  with  it,  in  order  to  entrap  the  feet  of 
the  unwary.  In  former  times,  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  avoid  or  restrain  these  evils, 
bv  means  of  sumptuary  laws  regulating  the 
habits  and  modes  of  living,  but  the  experience 
of  all  nations  has  proved,  that  such  barriers 
are  altogether  loo  weak  long  to  oppose  the 
encroachments  of  a  contagion,  which,  unless 
kept  in  check  by  the  virtue  of  the  people,  soon 
overleaps  such  feeble  obstacles,  and  becomes 
irresistible  in  its  onward  career. 

If  we  look  abroad  into  our  own  community, 
especially  in  the  large  cities,  we  think  it  can- 
not escape  our  observation,  that  the  influx  of 
riches  is  effecting  its  usual  baneful  inroads  on 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  ;  so  that 
the  language  used  by  William  Penn  in  his  day, 
is  applicable  now ;  "  Pride,  avarice  and  luxury, 
from  whence  all  other  evils  daily  flow,  as 
streams  from  a  fountain,  fill  the  study,  care, 
and  conversation  of  the  world."  Certainly, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  great  strides  have  been 
madein  all  three  of  these  hurtful  lusts,  as  evinc- 
ed in  the  increased  magnitude  and  magnificence 
of  the  dwellings,  the  splendour  of  the  equip- 
ages, the  variety  and  sumptuousness  of  the 
furniture,  the  richness  of  the  apparel,  and  the 
care  and  cost  expended  in  devising  and  pre- 
paring viands  to  tickle  the  palate.    It  becomes 
then  a  matter  of  serious  importance  for  all 
who  are  making  a  profession  of  being  Chris- 
tians, to  examine  how  far  they  are  living  in 
accordance  therewith  ;  and  especially  is  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, who  avow  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Him,  who  command- 
ed his  followers,  "  Take  no  thought,  saying, 
what  shall  we  eat?  or  what  shall  we  drink? 
or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?"  but 
"seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,"  to  narrowly  watch  over  them- 
selves, lest  they  be  found  measuring  their  busi- 
ness and  manner  of  life,  by  the  false  standard 
of  the  world  around  them,  and  thus  be  adding 
to  the  strength  of  the  torrent  of  folly  and 
licentiousness  that  is  sweeping  over  the  land. 
Our  religion  is  one  of  sell  denial,  and  ii  was 
the  design  of  our  Holy  Pattern,  that  in  living 
in  accordance  therewith,  we  should  be  as  lights 
in  the  world,  maintaining  in  life  and  conver- 
sation the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
so  that  whether  rich  or  poor,  we  should  never 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  the  "  garden  enclos- 
ed."   It  is  far  better  to  be  amongst  the  hum- 
ble and  honest-hearted,  than  among  the  rich 
and  proud;  for  though  the  virtuous  and  de- 
serving may  pass  unnoticed  in  the  private 
walks  of  life,  while  the  rich,  though  less  wor- 
thy, are  the  objects  of  admiration  and  flattery, 
yet  "  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal," 
and  must  perish  with  the  using,  and  the  time 
is  hastening  on,  when  the  righteous  shall  enjoy 
those  things  which  are  "not  seen," and  which 
are  eternal. 

"  The  safe  place  then  is  (says  R.  Barclay) 
for  such  as  have  fulness  to  watch  over  them- 
selves, that  they  use  it  moderately,  and  rescind 
all  superfluities  ;  being  willing  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  help  the  need  of  those  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  allotted  a  smaller  allowance.  Let 
the  brother  of  high  degree  rejoice,  in  that  he 


is  abased ;  and  such  as  God  calls  in  a  low  de- 
gree, be  content  with  their  condition,  not  envy- 
ing those  brethren  who  have  greater  abun- 
dance, knowing  they  have  received  abundance 
as  to  the  inward  man,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
regarded.  And  therefore  beware  of  such  a 
temptation,  as  to  use  their  calling  as  an  engine 
to  be  richer,  knowing  they  have  this  advan- 
tage beyond  the  rich  and  noble  that  are  called, 
that  the  Truth  doth  not  any  ways  abase  them, 
nay  not  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  as  it  doth 
the  other;  but  that  they  are  rather  exalted 
thereby,  in  that  as  to  the  inward  and  spiritual 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  they  become  the  bre- 
thren and  companions  of  the  greatest  and 
richest;  and  in  this  respect,  let  him  of  low 
degree  rejoice  that  he  is  exalted." 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  next  month,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  The  Committee  on  Instruction 
to  meet  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  *l\ 
o'clock. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Fifth  month  24th,  1851. 


Friends'  Boarding-  School  at  West-town. 

In  order  to  afford  time  to  make  some  need- 
ful repairs  to  the  school  building,  and  as  a 
precautionary  measure  in  consequence  of  the 
late  sickness,  which  it  is  believed,  has  now 
passed  away,  it  has  been  concluded  to  post- 
pone the  commencement  of  the  Summer  ses- 
sion to  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Sixth 
month,  for  which  a  proportionate  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  usual  charge. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  chil- 
dren, will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
or  to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Conveyances  will 
leave  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  North 
Sixth  street,  at  1  o'clock,  on  Second  and 
Third-days  only.  It  is  desired  the  pupils  may 
be  taken  or  sent  punctually. 


WANTED 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  Friends'  book- 
store ;  one  who  writes  a  good  hand  would  be 
preferred.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  the  Tenth  monlh,  1850,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son  Daniel,  Ruth  Atkinson,  in  the 
94th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Short 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  her  long  life,  had  been  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  its  disci- 
pline. A  few  days  before  her  close,  she  said,  that 
while  reflecting  on  the  trials  that  had  been  permitted 
to  come  upon  the  Society,  she  had  enjoyed  the  hope, 
that  a  remnant  would  be  preserved  to  stand  faithfully 
for  its  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies. 

 ,  on  the  29  ih  of  Fourth  month,  1851,  Mary  C, 

daughter  of  Isaac  C.  Jones,  of  this  city.  Possessed 
from  early  life  of  unusual  intelligence  and  loveliness 
of  character,  these  qualities  were  increased  and 
strengthened  by  those  purifying  processes  dispensed 
to  her  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  which  wrought  in  her  that 


elevation  of  character  that  shone  ao  conspicuously  in 
her  later  years.  It  was  a  privilege  to  sit  beside  her 
bed  of  uncomplaining  suffering,  and  witness  the  illus.. 
tration  of  the  power  of  Divine  Grace  there  afforded.i 
She  evinced  not  only  the  submission  which  knew  thei 
sweetness  of  lying  passive  in  the  hand  of  the  heaven., 
ly  Potter,  to  be  fashioned  according  to  His  will,  but1 
the  active  desire  to  fulfil  duty  as  well  as  to  endure. 
Her  close  was  sweetly  peaceful,  and  as  a  child  rests 
in  the  arms  of  a  tender  parent,  so  she  seemed  to  sleep 
in  Jesus. — We  feel  deeply  impressed  with  ihe  remem- 
brance of  the  evidence  given  in  her  daily  walk,  that 
she  had  chosen  the  Lord  for  her  portion,  and  that  her 
hopes  and  her  faith  were  firmly  placed  beyond  this 
world.  "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace, 
and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness,  and  assur- 
ance forever." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Jamestown,  Guilford  county. 

N.  C,  on  the  9lh  inst.,  Richard  Mendenhall,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age;  a  valued  member  and  elder  ol 
Deep  River  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  16th  of  the  FiAh  month,  1851,  at  his 

residence,  in  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his  age,  Christofher  Healy,  a  mem. 
ber  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  beloved  minister 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that 
a  valiant  in  Israel  has  departed  ;  that  a  long  life  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer,  has  terminated 
in  the  triumphant  departure  of  the  spirit  to  God,  wh( 
gave  it  ;  to  him  death  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave  nc 
victory.  He  became  convinced  of  our  principles  in 
very  early  life,  by  the  powerful  convictions  of  Truth 
upon  his  own  mind,  and  was  drawn  from  a  depend, 
ence  on  forms  and  ceremonies,  into  fellowship  ant 
union  with  Friends.  As  he  continued  faithful  to  the 
Divine  Witness  in  his  soul,  a  dispensation  of  the  Gos. 
pel  was  committed  to  him  in  the  28lh  year  of  his  age 
in  which  service  he  travelled  extensively  in  this  anc 
foreign  lands,  both  among  his  fellow  members  an( 
those  not  cf  our  Society.  He  was  remarkable  for  hit 
unwavering  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  he  had  adopted,  and  was  a  failhfh 
watchman  upon  the  walls  of  Zion.  He  was  of  a  cheer 
ful  disposition,  very  interesting  in  conversation,  in 
structive  in  precept,  consistent  in  example,  and  weigh 
ty  in  counsel.  His  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying 
and  he  was  frequently  led  into  its  exercise,  and  grea 
was  his  unity  and  sympathy  with  the  suffering  seed 
As  the  close  of  his  dedicated  life  drew  on,  that  never 
failing  Arm  of  Power  which  had  sustained  him  in  thi 
needful  time  through  many  conflicts  and  trials,  wa; 
near  to  support  and  comfort  his  departing  spirit ;  an 
he  frequently  adopted  the  language,  "  I  feel  no  con 
demnation."  "  All  is  peace  !"  "  There  is  no  cofl 
demnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  wh 
walk  not  afler  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit,  for  th 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  mad 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ;"  and  the  las 
words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  were,  "  Peace  !  peace ! 
Thus  he  quietly  passed  away,  and  "  like  as  a  shock  ( 
corn  corneth  in  in  his  season,"  doubtless  is  galhere 
to  the  just  of  all  generations. 

 ,  at  her  residence  at  Westland,  in  Washinglo 

county,  Pa.,  the  21st  of  the  Filth  month,  1851,  Rutj 
wife  of  George  Smith,  aged  72  years.  On  being  ir 
quired  of  during  her  illness,  what  her  prospects  wer 
respecting  her  recovery,  she  replied,  "  I  have  no  pro 
pect  of  getting  well.  When  I  look  forward  to  a  fului 
state  ol  being,  I  find  nothing  in  iny  way;  all  is  peac 
peace  !"  and  said,  "  My  hope  of  salvation  is  in  Jest 
Christ  my  crucified  and  risen  Lord  ;"  adding,  "  I  hav 
been  a  firm  believer  in  the  ancient  doctrines  and  test 
monies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  upheld  by  oi 
worthy  forefathers  in  the  church  from  the  beginninj 
without  abatement  or  compromise."  At  anothi 
time  she  said,  "  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  peacefi 
release  from  all  things  here  below.  I  have  bee 
striving  to  enter  the  pearl  gate."  Toward  her  clos 
she  said,  "My  time  here  will  be  short;  the  pleasuri 
of  this  fading  world  are  all  vanity."  A  few  minutt 
before  her  close,  she  said,  "  Take  me,  O  take  me  . 
Her  close  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
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Finding  the  jury  impracticable,  the  court 
ined  ihem  forty  marks  a  man,  and  imprison- 
.rient  in  Newgale  till  the  fines  be  paid. 

"Prisoner  and  jurors  alike  refused  lo  pay 
he  fines — i lie  first  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
he  second,  because,  under  the  influence  of 
Sdward  Bushel,  they  were  induced  to  dispute 
he  power  of  the  court  to  inflict  a  fine  for  such 
i  contempt  as  the  one  they  stood  charged 
vith — and  were  all  removed  to  Newgate. 
3enn  wrote  to  his  father  daily ;  his  letters 
>reaihe  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted 
pirit.  He  much  deplores  the  admiral's  ill- 
less,  and  his  own  compelled  absence  from  his 
>ed-side  ;  but  he  feels  that  the  cause  of  free- 
lom  is  at  stake,  that  he  is  detained  notoriously 
ontrary  to  law,  and  he  beseeches  his  family 
iot  lo  think  of  paying  his  fine  in  order  to  his 
■eing  set  at  liberty. —  However  anxious  to  be 
tear  his  father  at  such  a  time,  he  would  do 
lothing  unworthy  in  order  to  gratify  his  filial 
ave:  he  would  trust  in  God  and  the  justness 
f  his  cause. 

"  Up  to  this  period  the  usage  of  the  courts 
;ith  regard  to  verdicts  had  never  been  reduced 
)  a  legal  and  positive  form  :  from  the  days  of 
le  Tudors  it  had  been  the  occasional  practice 
f  the  bench  to  inflict  fines  on  contumacious 
nd  inconvenient  juries;  for  centuries  it  had 
emained  an  unsettled  question  of  law  whether 
ie  jury  had,  or  had  not,  a  right  so  far  to  ex- 
rcise  its  own  discretion  as  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
ict  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  court.  This 
reat  power  was  now  to  be  decided.  Bushel 
nd  his  fellow-jurors,  at  Penn's  suggestion, 
rought  an  action  against  Sir  Samuel  Starling 
nd  Sir  John  Howell,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
ie  Recorder  of  London,  for  unjust  imprison- 
lent.  On  the  fifth  of  September  they  were 
3 ni m i 1 1 e d  to  Newgate;  counsel  was  engaged, 
nd  application  was  immediately  made  lo  the 
ourt  of  Common  Pleas,  but  it  was  not  until 
ie  ninth  of  November  that  a  writ  of  Habeas 
orpus  was  issued  to  the  Governor  of  the  gaol 


SEVENTH-DAY,  SIXTH  MONTH  7,  1851. 


to  bring  up  the  peison  of  Edward  Bushel. 
Newdegate,  Size,  Waller,  and  Broome  appear- 
ed as  counsel  for  the  prisoners  ;  Leroy  and 
Maynard  for  the  king — that  is,  for  Starling 
and  Howell,  the  king's  justices.  Freeman  has 
preserved  the  heads  of  this  famous  appeal. 
The  defence  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  the 
jury  had  brought  in  a  verdict  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  England,  to  manifest  evidence,  and  to 
the  direction  of  the  court.  Newdegate  urged 
against  this  defence, — that,  so  far  as  the  laws 
of  England  were  concerned,  the  defence  was 
bad — inasmuch  as  the  question  of  law  cannot 
occur  until  the  facts  are  proved  ;  here  the  facts 
were  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men 
who  were  called  upon  by  the  constitution  to 
investigate  them  ;  consequently,  the  laws  not 
being  invoked,  they  could  not  be  violated. 
The  second  point  of  the  defence  Broome  met 
by  showing  that  it  is  the  special  function  of  the 
jury  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted lo  it,  and  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
that  body  is  presumed  to  be  a  more  competent 
judge  of  whether  evidence  is  good  or  bad  than 
the  court.  This  argument  also  met  the  last 
point  of  the  defence;  the  bench  might  be  de- 
ceived in  its  opinion — the  jury  being  agreed 
amongst  themselves,  are  presumed  to  be  infal- 
lible. The  bench,  therefore,  though  at  liberty 
to  offer  suggestions  to  the  jurymen  for  their 
consideration,  may  not  lawfully  coerce  them  ; 
or,  as  Newdegate  expressed  it,  the  judges  may 
try  '  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  jurors,  but  not  to 
lead  them  by  the  nose.' 

"  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  adopted  these 
views.  Sir  John  Vaughan  summed  up  the 
argument  on  both  sides,  and  gave  a  learned 
exposition  of  the  question  as  a  piece  of  histo- 
rical law,  ending  with  a  verdict  for  Edward 
Bushel  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  They  were  consequently  ordered 
to  be  set  at  liberty  in  open  court.  Ten  of  the 
other  eleven  judges  agreed  in  the  verdict  given 
by  Sir  John  Vaughan — Chief  Baron  Turner, 
merely  abstained  from  giving  an  opinion  on 
the  point,  as  he  had  not  been  present  in  the 
couit  to  hear  the  arguments  of  counsel.  The 
verdict  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
unanimous  expression  of  the  twelve  Judges. 
The  reason  appended  to  the  judgment  is  curi- 
ous— '  because  the  jury  may  know  that  of 
their  own  knowledge  which  may  guide  them 
to  give  their  verdict  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  court.'  An  obvious  interpretation  of  these 
words  would  be,  that  the  judges  considered  it 
possible  the  jurors  might  have  private  informa- 
tion, not  laid  before  the  court,  to  assist  them 
in  forming  a  correct  judgment;  but  this  sup- 
position is  not  tenable  for  a  moment.  The 
other  sense  in  which  the  '  reason'  may  he  un- 
derstood, is  that  suggested  by  Broome — the 
implied  superiority  of  the  juror  as  a  judge  of 
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what  is  good  in  evidence  and  what  is  not 
good. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  was  clear. 
The  course  adopted  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Recorder  was  condemned  by  the  highest 
legal  tribunal  in  the  land.  Bushel  and  his 
fellows  left  Newgate  as  conquerors. 

"  The  importance  of  this  extraordinary  trial 
can  hardly  be  over  estimated,  either  as  a  piece 
of  history  shedding  light  on  the  opinions  held 
in  high  places  in  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
ing a  time  in  which,  even  by  the  confession  of 
men  otherwise  adverse  to  it,  justice  had  been 
incorruptibly  administered  ;  or  as  a  stand  taken 
once  for  all  upon  the  ancient  liberties  of  Eng- 
land against  the  encroachments  of  an  apostate 
king  and  a  licentious  court.    It  established  a 
truth  which  William  Penn  never  ceased  to  in- 
culcate— that  unjust  laws  are  powerless  wea- 
pons when  used  against  an  upright  people.  It 
proved  that  in  England  at  least  the  ruling 
power  of  the  moment,  even  when  agreed  in  all 
its  branches,  is  not  omnipotent;  that  there 
still  remained,  and  ever  must  remain,  a  grand 
check  to  unjust  government  in  the  public  con- 
science.   What  is  the  use  of  a  severe  law,  if 
the  nation  repudiates  it — if  juries  refuse  to 
convict  under  it?    It  becomes  at  once  a  dead 
letter,  a  thing  which  nobody  will  own,  a  sta- 
tute really  at  large.    We  at  the  present  day 
can  more  distinctly  realize  the  service  render- 
ed lo  posterity — lo  liberty,  by  the  noble  de- 
fence offered  at  these  (rials,  than  could  con- 
temporaries.   We  have  seen  the  results  of  the 
stand  then  made — results  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  Penn  for  one  foresaw.  It 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  these 
trials  gave  a  new  meaning — infused  a  new  life, 
into  the  institution  of  the  jury.    The  result 
proved  there  was  a  power  in  the  state  superior 
to  the  parliament  in  its  palace  at  Westminster 
and  the  King  in  his  palace  at  Whitehall  com- 
bined— that  sense  of  justice  which  informs  the 
brain  and  nerves  the  heart  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.   Driven  from  the  court,  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  the  bench  of  justice,  the  spirit 
of  Puritan  Democracy  found  an  impregnable 
citadel  in  the  jury-room.    In  the  day  of  cour- 
tesan influence,  of  unblushing  venality  and 
vice,  the  most  odious  laws  might  obtain  the 
sanction   of  a   parliament  majority  :  judges 
even  might  be  found  to  administer  them  :  but, 
after  all,  it  was  now  discovered  with  alarm 
and  indignation,  that  juries  chosen  from  the 
body  of  the  nation  might  refuse  to  convict  un- 
der them,  and  so  in  reality  annul  them  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  brought  into  action. 
From  that  day  the  jury  ceased  lo  he  a  mere 
institution — it  became  a  living  power  in  the 
state  ;  a  power  not  inferior  to  either  King  or 
Commons.    One  of  the  most  sacred  relics  of 
the  Saxon  Democracy,  it  suddenly  re-acquired 
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its  ancient  importance  :  an  importance  which 
it  has  e\er  since  maintained. 

"  By  bringing  the  two  prisoners  in  not  guil- 
ty, Edward  Bushel  and  his  compeers  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  the  Conventicle  Act 
itself — for,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  law, 
Penn  confessed  that  he  was  guilty.  The  ver- 
dict in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  legalized 
the  right  which  they  had  assumed;  had  other 
juries  throughout  the  kingdom  at  once  follow- 
ed their  example,  some  ol  the  cruelest  pages 
of  our  history  had  never  been  written — the 
spirit  which  induced  persecution  for  conscience' 
sake  had  never  again  raised  its  head  in  Eng- 
land. Some  few  others,  encouraged  by  the 
example,  did  so;  hut  many  did  not — either 
alarmed  by  the  threats  of  starvation,  or  actu- 
ated by  suggestions  from  the  genius  of  secta- 
rian intolerance.  Still,  the  germ  was  planted  ; 
the  principle  that  the  jury  could  reject  the  un- 
just law  by  a  refusal  to  convict  had  been 
asserted  in  the  jury-room — asserted  in  a  case 
which  claimed  the  sympathies  of  every  liberal 
mind — and  the  right  had  been  gravely  admitted 
by  the  whole  bench  ol  judges." 

We  pass  over  the  narrative  of  William 
Penn's  political  career  in  England,  his  active 
canvass  for  Algernon  Sidney  as  a  candidate 
for  Parliament,  and  turn  to  that  event  of  his 
life  which  has  won  for  him  an  enduring  name 
in  history — the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

Our  author's  account  of  that  transaction  is 
a  lively,  and  in  the  main,  faithful  picture  of 
its  leading  features.  The  disposition  to  under- 
value the  character  and  influences  of  the  faith 
and  doctrines  held  by  Penn,  is  manifest  here, 
as  elsewhere,  through  the  book.  For  example, 
had  our  author  thoroughly  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  Quakerism,  he  would  have  understood 
also  that  those  cardinal  maxims  of  freedom, 
the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  share  in  the 
formation  and  administration  of  the  laws 
which  goxern  the  State,  and  to  worship  his 
Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  must  have  been  as  familiar  to  Penn 
as  to  Sidney  ;  and  that  whatever  share  the  lat- 
ter had  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
republic,  it  was  not  that  of  a  teacher  instruct- 
ing his  disciple,  but  that  every  provision  and 
principle  in  it,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Perm,  was  the  legitimate  application  of  Qua- 
ker doctrines  to  the  science  of  Government. 

"  His  regard  was  now  turned  more  and 
more  steadily  towards  America.  lie  had 
made  one  great  struggle  more  at  home, — and 
it  had  failed.  But  he  did  not  despair  of  Free- 
dom. Experience  had  convinced  him  thai  in 
the  new  world  alone  was  there  room  enough 
for  that  great  trial  of  a  free  Democracy  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Sidney's 
conversation.  That  in  an  open  field,  the  ex- 
periment of  a  Commonwealth,  in  which  the 
whole  power  lay  with  the  people,  however  the 
idea  might  be  ridiculed  in  that  age  of  political 
infidelity,  would  succeed  and  flourish  he  had 
no  doubt ;  but  finding  no  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  trial  could  be  brought  about  in 
England,  he  adopted  the  romantic  resolution 
of  giving  up  his  fortune  and  his  future  life  to 
its  realization  in  the  new  world. 

"  A  Ipng  and  cogent  train  of  incidents  had 


led  him  to  this  great  resolution.  Once  form- 
ed, it  was  put  into  immediate  course  of  execu* 
tion.  In  lieu  of  the  money  owing  to  his 
father,  he  proposed  to  the  King's  council  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  territory  on  the  At- 
lantic sea-board  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  as  had  been  done  at  various  times  by 
other  of  the  great  colonial  proprietors.  The 
tract  of  land  included  in  his  petition  was  then 
a  huge  wilderness,  with  only  here  and  there, 
at  vast  distances,  a  solitary  house  of  wood 
and  thatch,  tenanted  by  some  enterprising 
Dutch  or  Swedish  family  ;  and  the  hush  ol 
nature  lay  unbroken  for  hundreds  of  miles 
except  by  the  occasional  cry  of  the  Indian 
hunter.  To  this  unknown  country  he  pro- 
posed to  lead  out  a  colony  of  pious,  liberal, 
and  industrious  citizens,  to  seek  those  fortunes 
and  enjoy  those  liberties  in  the  new  world 
which  the  evil  passions  of  the  older  world  de- 
nied them.  There  was  a  touch  of  classic 
chivalry  in  such  a  thought.  The  young  sol- 
dier of  Kinsale,  with  the  adventurous  genius 
of  his  race,  would  re-enact  in  modern  times, 
the  feats  of  an  ancient  hero  of  romance.  But 
this  was  the  least  part  of  his  design.  He 
wished  to  provide  out  of  that  wilderness  a  Free 
Colony  for  all  mankind — an  original  and  an 
august  conception  :  one  which  will  keep  his 
name  forever  in  the  best  memories  of  mankind. 
His  experiment  was  to  bear  witness  to  the 
world  that  there  is  in  human  nature  virtue 
sufficient  for  self-government.  In  the  colony 
of  his  brain  he  was  resolved  that  there  should 
be  equal  laws.  The  entire  sovereignty — judi- 
cial, representative,  administrative  —  should 
rest  with  the  people.  Every  office  of  govern- 
ment should  be  discharged  by  men  elected  to 
their  functions,  and  paid  out  of  the  public 
revenue  for  their  services.  The  state  should 
employ  the  best  of  servants,  but  admit  of  no 
masters.  There  should  be  no  difference  of 
rank  —  no  privileged  order — in  this  new  com- 
munity. In  his  generous  enthusiasm  for  equal 
rights,  Penn  forgot  that  some  of  these  ideas 
were  incompatible  with  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  England.  In  the  Utopia  conceived  in 
his  mind  he  had  resolved  that  there  should  be 
no  power,  not  even  his  own,  above  the  law. 
Justice  should  be  equally  administered.  To 
the  natives  of  the  soil  he  would  offer  protection, 
the  useful  arts,  Euiopean  comforts,  and  above 
ail  the  Christian  gospel.  The  spirit  of  love 
brooded  over  all  his  projects.  Universal  free- 
dom of  the  conscience — perfect  equality  of 
political  and  civil  rights — the  most  sacred  re- 
spect for  personal  liberty — and  a  full  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property  ;  these  were  the  chief 
points  of  his  scheme  of  colonial  government. 
The  design  was  as  grand  as  it  was  novel : — 
in  every  sense  it  was  worthy  of  the  friend  of 
Algernon  Sidney  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


he  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge.  4  Even  s 
Lord,  hath  it  seemed  good  to  thee.'  " 


"  To  come  to  meeting  to  hear  a  man,  is  not 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  but  on  man." 

"  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
thy  bread.'  A  part  of  the  father's  curse  is 
also  comparatively  entailed  upon  the  labours, 
even  the  mental  toils  and  anxieties  that  attend 
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Progress  of  Science  in  1850. 

(Continued  from  page  291.) 

Gov.  Hunt,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisli 
ture  of  New  York,  advocates  "  the  creation  < 
an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  agricu 
tural  science  and  of  knowledge  in  the  mechani 
arts."  A  movement  in  favour  of  an  Agricu 
tural  College  has  also  been  made  in  the  Legis 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  several  of  ih 
other  Stales,  especially  in  Ohio,  where  Pro 
Mather  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  and  i 
Maryland,  where  a  valuable  report  has  bee 
published  by  Dr.  Higgins. 

A  movement  has  been  made  towards  estal 
lishing  an  extensive  zoological  and  botanic; 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  It 
proposed  to  have  an  incorporated  compan 
with  a  capital  of  $300,01)0,  of  which  M 
$100,000  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchas 
and  preparing  of  about  200  acres  of  land,  an 
to  procuring  animals  and  plants,  while  th 
remainder  is  to  be  invested. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett  developed  to  the  Amer 
can  Association  a  plan  for  stereotyping  ill 
catalogues  of  libraries.  It  consists  in  steret 
typing  the  titles  of  the  books  separately,  s 
that  they  may  be  transposed  in  any  way,  an 
a  title  once  made  will  serve  for  the  catalogue 
of  all  libraries  containing  that  work. 

Inasmuch  as  time  only  can  demonstrate  tl 
value  of  any  invention  in  the  mechanic  art: 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  speak  of  the  e> 
cellence  of  any  particular  machine  invente 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  pass  them  ov< 
one  and  all.  The  greatest  achievement  < 
modern  engineering  art,  the  Britannia  Bridgi 
has  been  brought  to  a  successful  completio: 
and  has  been  in  daily  use  for  some  montl 
past.  The  report  on  the  application  of  iio 
to  railway  structures  made  by  commissione 
appointed  by  the  Biitish  Government,  after 
long  series  of  experiments,  is  of  great  impot 
ance,  detailing,  as  it  does,  many  new  and  u 
expected  facts.  Should  experiments  now 
progress  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  alleg* 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  flax,  i 
influence,  especially  upon  this  couniry,  a 
hardly  be  overrated.  Since  the  close  of  tl 
year  a  printing-press  capable  of  producir 
20,000  impressions  per  hour  has  been  put 
operation  in  New  York. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  researches  have  bei 
more  than  usually  numerous  and  inlerestin 
Prof.  Page's  investigations  upon  the  applicant 
of  electro-magnetism  as  a  motive  power,  a 
important,  but  very  much  remains  to  be  do 
before  this  mysterious  power  can  be  prac 
cally  used  as  a  motor.  Mr.  B.  A.  Goulc 
researches  on  the  velocity  of  the  electric  ci 
rent,  while  they  add  to  the  laborious  investig 
lions  upon  this  point,  reduce  the  veloci 
vviihin  quite  narrow  limits.  It  is  worthy 
remark,  that  all  the  investigations  upon  tl 
subject,  except  those  of  Wheatstone  and  Siei 
heil,  have  been  made  by  American  physicist 
Prof.  Faraday's  researches  on  the  magnetis 
of  oxygen  open  a  new  and  extensive  field  ( 
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ing  Inmvlt  threaten' 


The  veteran  Arago, 
d  wiih  total  blindness, 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  the  re- 
stilts  oi  his  investigation-;  upon  light,  but  as 
yet  only  brief  notices  of  them  have  appeared* 
The  question  between  the  two  theories  of  light 
seems  now  to  l>e  pnl  at  rest,  the  decision  being 
in  favour  ol"  the  undulalory  view,  while  the 
Absolute  identity  of  light  and  heat  has  been 
ren  Vied  almost  certain.  In  photography  im- 
provements are  multiplying  so  fast,  that  the 
lime  seems  not  to  be  far  distant  when  coloured 
'photographs  will  rival  the  productions  of  the 
painter. 

The  connection  of  England  and  France  by 
means  of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the 
8  ills  of  Dover  w  as  accomplished  in  August, 
but  the  wire  was  soon  afterwards  broken. 
The  practicability  of  the  plan  was,  however, 
folly  demonstrated,  and  the  enterprise  will 
soon  be  resumed,  under  conditions  which  will 
insure  the  stability  of  the  connection.  A  plan 
has  been  also  matured  for  passing  a  line  of 
telegraph  across  the  Irish  Channel,  and  many 
do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  lite  day  is  not 
far  distant  when,  by  means  of  a  submarine 
telegraph,  the  daily  news  of  Europe  and  the 
I  United  States  will  be  published  simultaneously 
f  in  both  countiies.  In  the  trial  thai  has  b^en 
1  h  id  of  the  celebrated  patent  case  of  Morse  v. 
House,  for  infringement,  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  has,  however,  appealed. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Des- 
preiz  proves  that  almost  every  solid  body  in 
nature  is  capable  of  complete  fusion  and  vola- 
tilization. It  has  been  also  staled,  that  Des- 
pretz  has  succeeded  in  artificially  producing 
a  diamond  ;  but  this  must  be  incorrect,  as  he 
has  announced  his  opinion  that  the  diamond  is 
not  the  produ't  of  any  intense  heal  upon 
organic  or  carbonaceous  matters.  The  disco- 
very of  M.  Ull^ren  has  added  aridium  to  the 
number  of  metals,  and  increased  the  whole 
number  of  supposed  elementary  substances  to 
64.  The  researches  of  M.  Chatin  and  others 
show  that  the  distribution  of  iodine  over  the 
earth's  surface  is  far  more  extensive  than  has 
been  hitiieno  supposed,  while  the  method  of 
extracting  this  substance  from  marine  plants, 
made  known  by  Mr.  Kemp,  will  rank  as  one 
ofthe  most  useful  discoveries  of  the  year.  No 
linle  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  discovery  claimed  by  Henry 
M.  Paine,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  by  which  hy- 
drogen gas  is  liberated  by  a  simple  process 
from  water,  in  great  quantities,  without  any 
corresponding  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  after- 
wards rendered  exceedingly  luminous  on  igni- 
tion by  simply  passing  through  cold  spirits  of 
turpentine.  This  claim,  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  chemistry,  is,  we  think, 
disbelieved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  all  scien- 
tific men  in  the  country,  and  before  the  truth 
shall  be  established  by  the  only  proper  tribu- 
nal, we  are  not  disposed  to  give  it  credit. 

A  recent  letter  of  Baron  Liebig  to  Prof. 
Horsford  mentions  a  beautiful  process,  discov- 
ered  by  himself,  for  analyzing  atmospheric 
air.  He  has  found  that  one  part  of  pvrogallic 
acid  dissolved  in  five  of  water,  and  added  to  a 
solution  of  poiassa,  gives  a  liquid  that  will  ab- 


sorb oxygen  its  rapidly  as  a  pure  potassa  solu- 
tion does  carbonic, acid-  Availing  himself  of 
this  fad,  he  has  been  enabled  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess to  make  analyses  of  atmospheric  air  equal 
to  i he  best  heretofore  obtained  by  other  pro- 
cesses. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


"  We  do  not  want  numbers,  but  strength: 
we  have  loved  the  world,  and  followed  its 
cares  and  pleasure!  too  much  ;  have  built  our 
own  houses  and  neglected  that  of  God." 
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The  Managers  present  the  following  .Report 
of  their  proceedings,  during  the  past  year  : 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Deposi 
tory,  for  the  year  ending  Third  month  3 1st, 
1851,  1391  Bibles,  1427  Testaments,  and  156 
Testaments  and  Psalms,  of  which  366  Bibles, 
440  Testaments,  and  80  Testaments  and 
Psalms  were  sold  to  Auxiliary  Associations. 
815  Bibles,  716  Testaments,  and  60  Testa- 
ments and  Psalms  have  been  furnished  to 
Auxiliaries,  to  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, at  their  discretion. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Association, 
there  have  been  printed  23,350  copies  of  the 
Reference  Bible,  12,530  of  the  24mo.  School 
Bible,  15,196  of  the  12mo.  Testament,  and 
5763  of  the  24mo.  Testament — making  an 
aggregate  of  56,844  volumes. 

1U00  copies  of  the  Reference  Bible  have 
been  printed  during  the  year,  and  an  edition 
of  2000  copies  of  the  24mo.  Testament  is  in 
press.  The  editions  of  the  24mo.  Bible  and 
12 mo.  Testament  referred  to  in  last  Report, 
have  been  completed. 

A  summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  stock 
of  books  on  hand  on  the  1st  inst.,  are  here- 
with submitted. 

Since  last  Report,  we  have  received  infor- 
mation ofthe  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary  in 
Ohio,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Chesterfield  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Association  of  Friends."  The 
Managers  would  again  invite  the  attention  of 
Friends  throughout  our  country,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  importance  of  promoting  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  these  Associations, 
upon  whose  exertions  they  believe  the  future 
usefulness  of  our  Institution  will  greatly  de 
pend.  Upon  the  inquiries  made  by  Auxilia 
ries,  respecting  the  situation  of  Friends  within 
their  limits,  in  regard  to  a  supply  ofthe  Holy 
Scriptures,  we  must  mainly  rely  for  such  in- 
formation as  will  enable  us  to  make  a  judicious 
distribution  of  the  means  at  our  disposal.  If 
an  Auxiliary  was  formed  within  the  limits  of 
every  Quarterly  Meeting  on  this  continent, 
agreeably  to  the  original  design  ofthe  founders 
of  this  Association,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  one  of  their  primary 
objects,  that  every  member  of  our  religious 
Society,  capable  of  reading,  might  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 


Reports  have  been  received  from  21  Auxil- 
iaries, viz. :  Alum  Creek,  Fairfield,  Flushing, 
Short  Creek,  and  Chesterfield,  Ohio;  New 
Garden,  White  Lick,  Honey  Creek,  Northern, 
Hamilton,  White-water,  Blue  River,  Spring- 
field, Western,  Westfield,  and  Spiceland,  In- 
diana ;  Vassalborough,  Maine  ;  Eastern,  North 
Carolina  ;  Philadelphia,  Penna.  ;  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  and  Salem,  Iowa. 

From  these  Reports  it  is  evident,  that  al- 
though much  has  been  accomplished  through 
their  efforts,  particularly  in  remote  districts,  a 
wide  field  for  labour  still  remains,  and  we 
would  encourage  the  members  of  Auxiliary 
Associations  to  renewed  exertions,  in  the  im- 
portant work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

(Here  follow  extracts  from  the  Reports  of 
ten  ofthe  Auxiliaries.) 

As  many  of  our  Auxiliaries  have  not  for- 
warded Reports,  we  have  no  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  Friends  within  their  limits,  in 
regard  to  a  supply  ofthe  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  judge  what  number  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  may  be  needeJ  for  dis- 
tribution anions  them.  As  the  Managers  are 
as  large  an  appropriation 
of  the  Scriptures  annually  among  the  Auxili- 
aries, as  the  means  at  their  disposal  will  war-* 
rant,  we  would  again  request  that  all  of  them 
would  forward  their  Annual  Repot ts,  in  time 
to  reach  Philadelphia  by  the  1st  of  the  Fourth 
month. 

A  further  investment  of  $269  70,  has  been 
made  on  account  ofthe  fund,  for  the  purchase 
of  new  stereotype  plates,  alluded  to  in  the 
last  Report.  The  amount  now  invested  is 
$519  70. 

Soon  after  our  appointment,  in  the  Fourth 
month  last,  we  were  deprived  by  death,  ofthe 
services  of  our  valued  friend,  George  Williams, 
who,  for  about  twenty  years,  had  been  a  Ma- 
nager of  this  Association,  and  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  a  communication  received  liom  the 
Acting  Executor  of  his  Estate,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  Association 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  important  results, 


which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  have  arisen 
from  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
the  Managers  feel  an  earnest  desire  that  a 
measure  of  that  lively  zeal,  which  character- 
ized the  efforts  of  the  founders  of  this  Associa- 
tion, many  of  whotri  are  now  gathered  to  their 
everlasting  rest,  may  continue  to  animate 
those  who  succeed  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  concerns.  When  we  consider  the  import- 
ance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  highest  interests  of  the 
human  race,  and  reflect  that  those  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures who  have  not  yet  been  blessed 
with  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
appear  to  have  made  little  advancement  in  the 
cause  of  true  religion  and  morality,  we  cannot 
but  believe  it  to  be  a  Christian  duty,  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  time  and  means  in  promoting 
the  dissemination  of  these  precious  records, 
which  are  declared  to  be  "  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  is  righteousness,  that  the 
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man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works." 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

William  Bettle,  Secretary. 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  17th,  1851. 


Communicated. 

Catharine  Street  Coloured  School, 

Formerly  Ragged  School  of  Bedford  Street. 

The  few  individuals  who  superintend  this 
interesting  charge,  present  the  following  state- 
ment to  those,  whose  Almoners  they  have  been 
since  their  report  for  1848. 

The  contemplated  change  in  the  location  of 
the  School,  to  the  new  "  Moyamensing  House 
of  Industry,"  was  effected  about  the  first  of  the 
year  1849,  so  that  we  are  now  accommodated 
with  pleasant  School  and  Class-rooms  rent 
free;  and  in  much  of  the  cold  weather  are 
kept  warm  gratuitously,  and  supplied  with 
soup  made  in  the  building ;  the  children  also 
have  the  use  of  the  baths  without  expense,  in 
which  they  may  luxuriate,  generally  once  in 
the  week.  One  of  our  girls,  who  has  a  bad 
example  in  an  intemperate  mother,  has  been 
encouraged  to  wash  and  iron  her  clothes  there, 
and  from  one  of  the  most  filthy,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  cleanly  in  her  appearance, 
and  attends  a  First-day  school. 

In  the  early  occupancy  of  the  room  we  had 
sometimes  90  pupils  :  when  a  diminution  of 
numbers  was  deemed  expedient,  as  well  for 
intellectual  profit,  as  physical  comfort. 

Of  those  in  attendance  for  the  last  three 
months,  the  average  for  First  month  was  67  ; 
for  Second  month  58 ;  for  Third  month  54  ; 
and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  among  the 
few  who  go  almost  continually,  there  are  those 
who  progress  in  their  lessons  not  only  credit- 
ably to  themselves,  but  to  the  two  Teachers 
employed.  Twenty  write  and  cypher,  one  of 
the  latter  as  far  as  Compound  Numbers,  and 
eighteen  read  in  the  Testament. 

In  frequent  instances,  sewing  among  the 
girls  has  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  a  greater 
love  of  school,  and  the  interest  evinced  in  it  is 
one  of  the  most  cheering  features  in  the  dark 
landscape  ;  since  the  first  of  this  year  they 
have  made  up  twenty-six  garments,  besides 
many  towels,  and  occasionally  repaired  their 
own  clothing.  As  most  of  this  class  live 
wretchedly,  and  have  such  bad  associates,  they 
afe  seldom  allowed  to  take  away  the  books 
for  home  study,  which  must  be  a  bar  to  rapid 
advancement ;  and  besides,  the  parents  often 
need  their  services.  Their  fathers  follow  job- 
bing, selling  oysters,  working  on  the  wharf, 
&c. ;  the  mothers,  washing  and  cleaning, 
&c,  and  in  some  instances  they  pick  up  rags 
and  bones  for  a  livelihood. 

Testaments  have  been  presented  to  several 
of  those  who  could  read,  on  going  out  to  ser- 
vice, we  fondly  hoped  permanently,  from  their 
homes,  but  an  early  return  has  frequently  dis- 
appointed us.  There  were  distributed  in  1849, 
to  one  hundred  and  eleven  children,  of  whom 
60  were  boys  and  51  girls,  342  garments, 
and  65  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes.  In  1850,  to 
seventy-four  children,  of  which  86  were  boys 


and  38  girls,  210  garments,  and  29  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes.  In  the  three  months  and 
eighteen  days  of  1851,  to  sixty-four  children, 
of  which  32  were  boys  and  32  girls,  133  gar- 
ments, and  53  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes. 

The  eastern  wing  of  the  house  is  the  only 
part  yet  finished,  and  has  an  almost  isolated 
siluation  contiguous  to  boardyards,  and  no 
doubt  the  surrounding  air  is  far  more  salubri- 
ous than  in  the  small  crowded  street  which  we 
left.  During  the  cholera  season  it  was  use- 
fully converted  into  a  hospital  for  that  district. 
Our  vacation  was  more  protracted  than  usual, 
and  so  far  as  ascertained,  the  scholars  were 
remarkably  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
that  fearful  pestilence. 

If  friends  could  be  induced  to  aid  liberally 
wilh  means  towards  the  completion  of  the 
whole  edifice,  we  might  have  a  girls'  school 
in  the  western  wing,  apart  from  the  boys, 
which  we  believe  would  be  advantageous  to 
both,  and  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  an  in- 
creased number  of  pupils,  which  could  be  had 
by  some  exertion  of  those  who  might  be  will- 
ing to  engage  heart  and  hand  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boys'  department. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
who  have  so  well  harmonized  with  us,  to  the 
Soup  Societies  and  others  who  have  given 
food,  to  the  Western  Sewing  Circle,  and  very 
many  other  benevolent  individuals  who  have 
furnished  raiment,  to  all  our  subscribers  and 
donors  whose  generosity  caused  the  light  of 
knowledge  to  dawn  upon  the  darkened  mind, 
and  to  arouse  it  as  from  the  sleep  of  ignorance, 
we  would  express  our  obligations  on  behalf  of 
these  children  of  penury  and  degradation,  be- 
lieving, that  He  who  regards  a  sparrow  when 
it  falls,  having  thus  been,  will  continue  to  be, 
mindful  of  these  His  workmanship,  which  are 
much  better  than  the  bird  that  perishes,  being 
candidates  for  eternal  life. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 

Although  King  James  sent  a  present  ai  the 
christening  of  his  grandson,  he  took  little  no- 
tice of  his  daughter, — and  her  mother  still 
resented  her  marriage  to  one  less  than  a  king. 
Elizabeth  felt  as  though  alienated  in  a  great 
degree  from  her  own  family,  yet  she  was  glad- 
dened by  the  assurance,  that  her  mother-in-law 
had  not  only  received  her  with  an  open  heart, 
but  still  continued  to  manifest  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  her.  Her  husband  also  retained  the 
freshness  of  early  affection,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  her  comfort,  and  was  lavish  of  his 
money  for  her  pleasure.  On  the  rock  around 
their  castle,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a 
beautiful  garden.  He  levelled  off  the  rugged 
points,  he  filled  up  the  inequalities;  and  after 
clothing  the  whole  with  a  considerable  depth 
of  rich  soil,  he  introduced  there  plants,  and 
even  trees  full  grown.  Rich  and  rare  exotics 
bloomed  there, — lime-trees  and  orange  in' pro- 
fusion blossomed  and  shed  forth  their  sweet 
perfumes, — common  orchard  trees,  and  mul- 
berry plantations,  had  their  appropriate  places, 
and  an  artificial  fountain  came  forth  in  the 
midst  and  irrigated  the  whole.    The  waste 


water  from  this  fountain  leaped  forth  brigh  i 
and  sparkling  in  a  beautiful,  though  small  cas  i 
cade,  from  the  edge  of  one  of  the  precipices.. 
Spanning  the  gate  which  opened  into  the  gar-' 
den,  was  a  light  graceful  arch,  on  which  was 
an  inscription  testifying,  that  it  was  raised  in 
1615  by  Frederic  the  Fifth,  to  his  belovec 
wife  Elizabeth. 

Time  passed  on,  whilst  they  were  engaged 
in  their  duties  and  their  pleasures.  In  1610, 
their  second  child,  Charles  Louis,  was  born, 
and  on  the  26th  of  Tenth  month,  1618,  their 
third  child,  Elizabeth,  the  friend  of  Barclay 
and  Penn.  Their  own  family  was  increas- 
ing, but  Juliana,  his  mother,  had  retired 
from  their  court  to  the  lands  reserved  as 
her  dower.  Juliana,  a  daughter  of  Nassau, 
appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  and  highly 
estimable  woman.  In  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood she  had  been  distinguished  for  great 
mental  attainments,  and  under  the  guardian 
care  of  her  step-mother  Louisa  de  Coligny, 
and  an  inward  submission  to  the  will  of  her 
God,  she  had  grown  up  the  possessor  of  the 
Christian  graces.  Beside  these  she  had  great 
energy  of  character,  and  a  judgment  remark- 
ably clear  and  good.  When  she  married 
the  Elector  Palatine,  she  was  shocked  on 
arriving  at  Heidelberg,  to  find  the  vices  and 
luxuries  which  abounded  in  his  court.  Beside 
these  causes  of  sorrow  and  trial,  she  found  her 
republican  bias,  for  even  the  family  of  Nas- 
sau had  caught  such  from  their  residence  in 
the  States,  was  sorely  perplexed  with  the  mi- 
nute punctilios  of  the  Germans,  and  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  "enealoiiioal  tables.  The  court 
at  Heidelberg  was  hampered  and  stiffened  by 
conventional  etiquette,  and  was  fond  to  excess 
of  shows  and  pageantry-  All  these  things 
were  burdensome  to  the  mind  of  a  sensible, 
religious  woman,  and  such  was  Juliana.  She 
could  not  do  all  she  desired,  to  remedy  the 
evils  she  felt  to  be  around  her,  but  she  did 
what  she  could.  Gradually  and  with  great 
judgment  she  remodeled  her  own  household, 
and  by  dint  of  her  influence  and  example, 
brought  about  more  decorum  among  the. cour- 
tiers. When  her  first-born  snn  Frederic  grew 
old  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  evil  examples 
around  him,  she  influenced  her  husband  to 
send  him  to  Sedan,  that  he  might  be  educated 
under  the  eye,  and  watchful,  motal  supervision 
of  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  then  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Calvinists  in  France.  Under 
such  a  guardian,  Frederic  grew  up  temperate 
and  moral,  wilh  a  warm  love  for  the  interests 
of  Protestantism, — a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
literature  and  ancient  languages, — a  high  sense 
of  honour,  and  a  watchlul  spirit  of  jealousy 
over  the  encroachments  of  Catholic  Austria. 
At  Sedan,  he  had  been  removed  from  the 
almost  unavoidable  temptation  to  drunkenness 
and  excess,  which  beset  everywhere  through- 
out Germany,  the  high-born  and  wealthy. 
Frederic,  as  he  grew  towards  manhood, 
made  occasional  visits  to  Heidelberg,  and 
there  he  found,  at  least  on  his  mother's  side  of 
ihe  court,  religion,  and  religious  people  and 
practices,  most  honourable.  Her  female  at- 
tendants were  selected  with  reference  to  their 
stability,  and  at  her  request  they  daily  read 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  were 
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■miliar  with  the  solemn  t rut hs  contained: 
herein.  Tlie  religious  dignity,  and  the  watch- 
ill  judicious  exercise  of  the  authority  her  sta- ' 
ion  and  wisdom  gave  her,  had  done  much  to 
•rornote  good  habits  and  morality,  decent  or- 
l*r  and  religions  decorum,  amongst  the 
•males,  but  she  failed  to  make  any  great  im- 
■Ssion  on  (he  intemperate  habits  of  the  men. 
fcr  husband  died  in  the  year  1610,  and  the 
)uke  de  Deuxponls  was  appointed  to  adminis- 
Brthe  Palatinate  until  her  son  Frederic  should 
«  old  enough  to  take  the  helm  of  government, 
ifhich  would  be  in  about  two  years.  The 
uke,  now  acting  Palsgrave,  w  as  himself  young 
nd  inexperienced,  birt  he  knew  Juliana's  wis- 
om,  and  constantly  in  every  difficulty  availed 
Nisei C of  her  advice  and  judgment.  She  had 
fiore  influence  and  authority  than  even  in  the 
ays  of  her  husband,  and  proceeded  in  the 
rork  of  reforming  the  court.  She  lessened 
tie  number  of  offices, — reduced  materially  the 
xpenses,  and  more  thoroughly  enforced  the 
rior.i I  proprieties  and  duties  of  life,  than  she 
lad  before  been  able  to  do.  Her  court  was, 
herefore,  far  more  reformed  and  refined,  than 
ny  similar  place  on  the  continent,  when  Fre- 
eric,  having  taken  possession  of  his  patrimo- 
ial  inheritance,  and  having  wooed  and  won 
Elizabeth  of  England,  had  brought  w  ith  pomp 
nd  state  his  young  bride  to  Heidelberg. 

(To  he  continued.) 


From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
SCRIPTURE  SONNETS. — LXXXII. 
"  The  peace  of  God." — Philippians  iv.  7. 

j  ver,  when  joy's  bright  wave  hath  swelled  too  high 

'  Within  my  bounding  heart,  some  little  stone, 

'  Into  the  current  mercifully  thrown, 

I  ath.  riven  and  ruffled  its  transparency, 
ill,  scattered,  broken,  all  in  fragments,  lie 
The  happy  pictures  on  its  bosom  gleaming 
l  life  and  gladness,  from  the  upper  sky. 
O;  were  the  teal  heav'n  as  brightly  beaming 
i  a  reflected  glory  on  ray  breast, 
No  human  hand  the  "  deep  serene"  could  move 
Of  inward  beauty,  blessedness,  and  love. 
)rd,  mirror  on  my  soul  that  stainless  rest ! 
That  rest,  which  no  disturbing  influence  knows, 
That  peace,  which  like  a  broad,  still  river  flows  I 

A.  W.  M. 


Selected. 

FAITH  IN  GOD. 

n  Thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me  never  be  confounded." 

Thee  have  I  trusted,  and  trust  in  Thee  still, 
iough  stern  be  thy  mandate,  and  bitter  thy  will ; 
r  firm  is  my  faith  in  thy  covenant  care, 
yields  not  an  instant  to  doubt  or  despair, 
e  hills  may  remove,  and  the  mountains  depart, 
t  the  names  of  thy  chosen  are  sealed  on  thy  heart. 
Thee  have  I  trusted,  and  trust  in  Thee  still, 
ough  nights  of  affliction,  and  mornings  of  ill; 
len  friend  and  companion  have  left  me  alone, 

solace  but  Jesus — no  stay  but  the  throne. 
Thee  have  I  trusted,  and  trust  in  Thee  still, 
ten  the  breath  of  detraction  is  plotting  me  ill; 

justice  in  season  Thou  bringeth  to  sight, 
d  niakest  my  dealings  as  clear  as  the  light, 
ou  wilt  not  deceive  me,  thou  canst  not  remove, 

y  nature  is  Mercy — thine  attribute  Love. 

sickness  may  come  with  its  grief  dealing  train, 

d  death  my  enjoyments  may  sever  in  twain  ; 

3  mercy  vouchsafed  me  I  cannot  forget, 

ling  to  the  Saviour  with  confidence  yet. 

en  come  to  this  bosom,  affliction  and  woe, 
hope  iu  Jehovah  I  cannot  forego ; 


His  service  before  me — His  crown  in  my  view, 
Who,  who  could  be  faithless,  when  He  is  so  true? 
His  fice  may  be  dark,  and  His  frown  may  appear, 
His  toires  ol  compassion  may  die  on  the  ear  ; 
The  jo\*  that  I  cherish  may  crumble  to  dust, 
Yet  still  "  though  He  slay  me,"  I  cannot  but  trust. 


For  "The  Friend." 

SHEEPFOLDS. 

Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds.  By 
John  Ruskin,  M.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  295.) 

"So  much,  then,  I  repeat,  for  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  7/ivisible  Church,  and  for  its  conse- 
quent authority.  Now,  if  we  want  to  ascer- 
tain what  infallibility  and  authority  there  is  in 
the  Visible  Church,  we  have  to  alloy  the  small 
wisdom  and  the  light  weight  of  Invisible  Chris- 
tians, with  large  per  centage  of  the  false  wis- 
dom and  contrary  weight  of  .Undetected  Anti- 
Christians.  Which  alloy  makes  up  the  current 
coin  of  opinions  in  the  Visible  Church,  having 
such  value  as  we  may  choose — its  nature  being 
properly  assayed — to  attach  to  it. 

"There  is,  therefore,  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
no  such  thing  as  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  the  authority  of  a 
morning  cloud.  There  may  be  light  in  it, 
but  the  light  is  not  of  it ;  and  it  diminishes  Ihe 
light  that  it  gets;  and  lets  less  of  it  through 
than  it  receives,  Christ  being  its  sun.  Or,  we 
might  as  well  talk  of  the  authority  of  a  flock 
of  sheep — for  the  Church  is  a  body  to  be 
taught  and  fed,  not  to  teach  and  feed  :  and  of 
all  sheep  that  are  fed  on  the  earth,  Christ's 
Sheep  are  the  most  simple,  (the  children  of 
this  generation  are  wiser):  always  losing 
themselves;  doing  little  else  in  this  world  but 
lose  themselves  : — never  finding  themselves; 
always  found  by  Some  One  else;  getting  per- 
petually into  sloughs,  and  snows,  and  bramble 
thickets,  like  to  die  there,  but  for  their  Shep- 
herd, who  is  forever  finding  them  and  bearing 
them  back,  with  torn  fleeces  and  eyes  full  of 
fear. 

"This,  then,  being  the  No-Authority  of  the 
Church  in  matter  of  Doctrine,  what  Authority 
has  it  in  matters  of  Discipline? 

"  Much,  every  way.  The  sheep  have  natu- 
ral and  wholesome  power  (however  far  scat- 
tered they  may  be  from  their  proper  fold)  of 
getting  together  in  orderly  knots;  following 
each  other  on  trodden  sheepwalks,  and  hold- 
ing their  heads  all  one  way  when  they  see 
strange  dogs  coming  ;  as  well  as  of  casting 
out  of  their  company  any  whom  they  see  rea- 
son to  suspect  of  not  being  right  sheep,  and 
being  among  them  for  no  good.  All  which 
things  must  be  done  as  the  time  and  place  re- 
quire, and  by  common  consent.  A  path  may 
be  good  at  one  time  of  day  which  is  bad  at 
another,  or  after  a  change  of  wind  ;  and  a 
position  may  be  very  good  for  sudden  defence, 
which  would  be  very  stiff  and  awkward  for 
feeding  in.  And  common  consent  must  often 
be  of  such  and  such  a  company  on  this  or 
that  hillside,  in  this  or  that  particular  danger, 
— not  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  world:  and  the 
consent  may  either  be  literally  common,  and 
expressed  in  assembly,  or  it  may  be  to  appoint 
officers  over  the  rest,  with  such  and  such  trusts 


of  the  common  authority,  to  be  used  for  the 
common  advantage.  Conviction  of  crimes, 
and  excommunication,  lor  instance,  could  nei- 
ther be  effected  except  before,  or  by  means  of, 
officers  of  some  appointed  authority. 

"  This,  then,  brings  us  to  our  fifth  question. 
What  is  the  Authority  of  the  Clergy  over  the 
Church? 

"  The  first  clause  of  the  question  must  evi- 
dently be, —  Who  are  the  Clergy  1  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  answer  this  without  begging  the 
rest  of  the  question. 

"  For  instance,  I  think  I  can  hear  certain 
people  answering,  That  the  Clergy  are  folk 
of  three  kinds, — Bishops,  who  overlook  the 
Church  ;  Priests,  who  sacrifice  for  the  Church  ; 
Deacons,  who  minister  to  the  Church:  thus 
assuming  in  their  answer,  that  the  Church  is 
to  be  sacrificed  for,  and  that  people  cannot 
overlook  and  minister  to  her  at  the  same  time  ; 
which  is  going  much  loo  fast.  1  think,  how- 
ever, if  we  define  the  Clergy  to  be  the  *  Spi- 
ritual Officers  of  the  Church,' — meaning,  by 
Officers,  merely  People  in  office, — we  shall 
have  a  title  safe  enough  and  general  enough 
to  begin  with,  and  corresponding  too,  pretty 
well,  with  St.  Paul's  general  expression 
wfoi'e-T^tvoi,  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  and  1  Thess.  v. 
13.  • 

"  Now,  respecting  these  Spiritual  Officers, 
or  office-bearers,  we  have  to  inquire,  first, 
What  their  Office  or  Authority  is,  or  should 
be  ;  secondly,  Who  gave,  or  should  give,  them 
that  Authority  ?  That  is  to  say,  first,  What 
is,  or  should  be  the  nature  of  their  office  ; 
and  secondly,  What  the  extent,  or  force  of 
their  authority  in  it?  for  this  last  depends 
mainly  on  its  derivation. 

"  First,  then,  What  should  be  the  offices, 
and  of  what  kind  should  be  the  authority  of 
the  Clergy  ? 

"  I  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  Bible  for 
an  answer  lo  every  question.  I  do  so  again; 
and  behold,  the  Bible  gives  me  no  answer.  I 
defy  you  to  answer  me  from  the  Bible.  You 
can  only  guess,  and  dimly  conjecture,  what 
the  offices  of  the  Clergy  icere  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. You  cannot  show  me  a  single  command 
as  to  what  they  shall  be.  Strange,  this  ;  the 
Bible  give  no  answer  to  so  apparently  impor- 
tant a  question  !  God  surely  would  not  have 
left  His  word  without  an  answer  to  anything 
His  children  ought  to  ask.  Surely  it  must  be 
a  ridiculous  question — a  question  we  ought 
never  to  have  put,  or  thought  of  putting.  Let 
us  think  of  it  again  a  little.  To  be  sure, — it 
is  a  ridiculous  question,  and  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  having  put  it  : — 
What  should  be  the  offices  of  the  clergy  ?  That 
is  to  say,  What  are  the  possible  spiritual  ne- 
cessities which  at  any  time  may  arise  in  the 
Church,  and  by  what  means  and  men  are  they 
to  be  supplied  ; — evidently  an  infinite  ques- 
tion. Different  kinds  of  necessities  must  be 
met  by  different  authorities,  constituted  as  the 
necessities  arise.  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  his 
island,  wants  no  Bishop,  and  makes  a  thunder- 
storm do  for  an  Evangelist.  The  University 
of  Oxford  would  be  ill  oft'  without  its  Bishop; 
but  wants  an  Evangelist  besides;  and  that 
forthwith.  Tho  authority  which  the  Vaudois 
shepherds  need,  is  of  Barnabas,  the  son  of 
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Consolalion  ;  the  authority  which  the  City  of 
London  needs,  is  of  James',  the  son  of  Thun- 
der. Let  us  then  alter  the  form  of  our  ques- 
tion, and  put  it  to  the  Bible  thus  :  What  are 
the  necessities  most  likely  to  arise  in  the 
Church  ;  and  may  they  be  best  met  by  differ- 
ent men,  or  in  great  part  by  the  same  men 
acting  in  different  capacities?  and  are  the 
names  attached  to  their  offices  of  any  conse- 
quence ?  Ah,  the  Bible  answers  now,  and 
that  loudly.  The  Church  is  built  on  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  corner-stone.  Well; 
We  cannot  have  two  foundations,  so  we  can 
have  no  more  Apostles  nor  Prophets  : — then, 
as  for  the  other  needs  of  the  Church  in  its  edi- 
fying upon  this  foundation,  there  are  all  man- 
ner of  things  to  be  done  daily  ; — rebukes  to  be 
given;  comfort  to  be  brought ;  Scripture  to  be 
explained  ;  warning  to  be  enforced;  threalen- 
ings  to  be  executed  ;  charities  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  men  who  do  these  things  are 
called,  and  call  themselves,  with  absolute  in- 
difference, Deacons,  Bishops,  Elders,  Evange- 
lists, according  to  what  they  are  doing  fit  the 
time  of  speaking.  St.  Paul  almost  always 
calls  himself  a  deacon,  St.  Peter  calls  himself 
an  elder,  1  Pet.  v.  1,  and  Timothy,  generally 
understood  to  be  addressed  as  a  bishop,  is 
called  a  deacon  in  1  Tim.  iv.  6  —  forbidden  to 
rebuke  an  elder,  in  v.  1,  and  exhorted  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  5. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which,  as  officers,  or  as 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  they  never 
call  themselves, — which  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  as  so  separate,  they  ever  should 
have  called  themselves  ;  that  is — Priests. 

"  It  would  have  been  just  as  possible  for 
the  Clergy  of  the  early  Church  to  call  them- 
selves Levites,  as  lo  call  themselves  (ex 
officio)  Priests.  The  whole  function  of  Priest- 
hood was,  on  Christmas  morning,  at  once 
and  forever  gatheied  into  His  Person  who 
was  born  at  Bethlehem ;  and  thencefor- 
ward, all  who  are  united  with  Him,  and  who 
with  Him  make  sacrifice  of  themselves ;  that 
is  to  say,  all  members  of  the  Invisible  Church, 
become  at  the  instant  of  their  conversion, 
Priests  ;  and  are  so  called  in  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  and 
Rev.  i.  6,  and  xx.  6,  where,  observe,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  limiting  the  expression  lo  the 
Clergy  ;  the  conditions  of  Priesthood  being 
simply  having  been  loved  by  Christ,  and  wash- 
ed in  His  blood.  The  blasphemous  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  Clergy  of  being  more  Priests 
than  the  godly  laiety — that  is  to  say,  of  hav 
ing  a  higher  Holiness  than  the  Holiness  of 
being  one  with  Christ, — is  altogether  a  Ro- 
manist heresy,  dragging  after  it,  or  having  its 
oriu in  in,  the  other  heresies  respecting  the  sac- 
rificial power  of  the  Church  officer,  and  his 
repealing  the  oblation  of  Christ,  and  so  having 
power  to  absolve  from  sin  : — with  all  the  other 
endless  and  miserable  falsehoods  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy  ;  falsehoods  for  which,  that  there 
might  be  no  shadow  of  excuse,  it  has  been  or- 
dained by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  no  Christian 
minister  shall  once  call  himself  a  Priest  from 
one  end  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  other, 
except  together  with  his  flock  ;  and  so  far  from 
the  idea  of  any  peculiar  sanclification,  belong- 
ing to  the  Clergy,  ever  entering  the  Apostles' 


minds,  we  actually  find  St.  Paul  defending 
himself  against  the  possible  imputation  of  infe- 
riority :  'If  any  man  trust  to  himself  that  he 
is  Christ's,  let  him  of  himself  think  this  .again, 
that,  as  he  is  Christ's  even  so  are  we  Christ's 
(2  Cor.  x.  7).  As  for  the  unhappy  retention 
of  the  term  Priest  in  our  English  Prayer-book, 
so  long  as  it  was  understood  to  mean  nothing 
but  an  upper  order  of  Church  officer,  licensed 
lo  tell  the  congregation  from  the  reading-desk, 
what  (for  the  rest)  they  might,  one  would 
think,  have  known  without  being  told, — that 
'  God  pardoneth  all  them  thai  truly  repent,' — 
there  was  little  harm  in  it ;  but,  now  that  this 
order  of  Clergy  begins  to  presume  upon  a  title 
which,  if  it  mean  anything  at  all,  is  simply 
short  for  Presbyter,  and  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  word  Hiereus  than  with  the  word 
Levite,  it  is  lime  that  some  order  should  be 
taken  both  with  the  book  and  the  Clergy. 
For  instance,  in 't hat  dangerous  compound  of 
halting  poetry  with  hollow  Divinity, called  the 
Lyra  Aposiolica,  we  find  much  versification 
on  the  sin  of  Korah  and  his  company  :  with 
suggested  parallel  between  the  Christian  and 
Levitical  Churches,  and  threatening  that  there 
are 'Judgment  Fires,  for  high-voiced  Korahs 
in  their  day.'  There  are  indeed  such  fires. 
But  when  Moses  said,  'a  Prophet  shall  the 
Lord  raise  up  unto  you,  like  unto  me,'  did  he 
mean  the  writer  who  signs  y  in  the  Lyra 
Apostolical  The  office  of  the  Lawgiver  and 
Priest  is  now  forever  gathered  into  One  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man  ;  and  thky  are 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah  who  blasphemously 
would  associate  themselves  in  his  Mediator- 
ship." 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Sketeh  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Patrick, 
the  Aposilc  of  the  Irish. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  "Annual 
Monitor  for  1851." 

We  think  it  will  be  agreeable  to  our  read- 
ers, that  we  should  occupy  a  few  vacant  pages, 
by  the  following  lively  particulars  respecting 
"  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  the  Irish."  They 
are  extracted  from  a  work  lately  published, 
under  the  title  of,  "  Light  in  Dark  Places  ;  or 
Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  which  is  slated,  in  the  preface,  to  be 
translated  from  a  German  work  by  the  late 
Augustus  Neander.  Patrick  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  before  the  Rom- 
ish yoke  was  imposed  upon  the  British 
churches,  but  not  before  much  superstition 
had  become  mixed  with  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

His  early  circumstances  seem,  however,  to 
have  entirely  detached  him  from  dependence 
upon  man,  and  lo  have  driven  him  to  the  One 
gieat  Source  of  light  and  strength.  Romanists 
have  a  story  of  his  having  gone  to  Rome,  and 
having  received  there  his  authority  as  the  first 
bishop  of  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his 
call  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish,  was  not 
of  man,  or  from  man,  but  immediately  from 
God,  who  inspired  him  with  holy  faith  and 
courage,  and  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
prospered  his  labours. 


This  remarkable  man  was  prepared,  I 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  for  his  importai 
work  ;  and  in  his  instance,  also,  it  may  I 
seen,  how  that  Infinite  Wisdom  which  guid< 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  G< 
amongst  men,  is  able  to  bring  great  things  oi 
of  what  seems  insignificant  to  the  eyes 
men. 

Patrick,  called  in  his  native  tongue  Succat 
was  born  a.  d.  372,  between  the  Scottis 
towns  of  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  (then  a| 
pended  to  England,)  in  the  village  of  Bonave; 
since  named  in  honour  of  him,  Kilpairici 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  unlettered  deacon 
the  village  church.  No  particular  care  w; 
bestowed  on  his  education,  and  he  lived  c 
light-heartedly,  from  day  to  day,  without  ma 
ing  the  religious  truths  taught  him  by  h 
parents  matters  of  personal  interest,  until  h 
seventeenth  year. 

Then,  it  happened  that  he  was  awakem 
by  a  severe  chastisement  from  his  heavenl 
Father  from  this  sleep  of  death  lo  a  highi 
life.  Some  pirates  of  the  wild  tribe  of  ll 
Scots,  who  then  inhabited  Ireland,  landed 
the  dwelling-place  of  Patrick,  and  carried  hn 
off  with  other  raptives.  He  was  sold  in 
slavery  to  a  Scottish  prince,  who  commit] 
to  him  the  care  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  N 
cessity  directed  his  heart  to  that  God  of  w  hoi 
in  his  days  of  rest  in  his  father's  house,  I 
hiid  not  thought.  Abandoned  of  men,  1 
found  consolation  and  blessedness  in  Him,  ai 
now  first  learned  to  perceive  and  enjoy  ll 
treasures  which  the  Christian  has  in  heave 
Whilst  he  roamed  about  wiih  his  flock 
through  ice  and  snow,  communion  with  h 
God  in  prayer,  and  quiet  contemplation,  we 
his  portion.  Let  us  hear  how  he  himself, 
a  confession  which  he  subsequently  wrote,  c 
scribes  this  change  which  took  place  in  hii 

"  1  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  knt 
nothing  of  the  true  God,  when  I  was  led  ir 
captivity  with  many  thousands  of  my  counti 
men,  as  we  deserved,  in  that  we  had  depart 
from  God,  and  had  not  kept  his  commar 
ments.    There  God  opened  my  unbelievi 
heart,  so  that  I,  although  late,  remembei 
my  sins,  and  turned  with  my  whole  heart 
ihe  Lord  my  God,  to  Him  who  had  regarc 
my  loneliness,  had  had  compassion  on  i 
youlh  and  my  ignorance,  and  had  watel 
over  me  before  I  knew  him;  who,  ere  I  kn 
how  lo  choose  between  good  and  evil,  1 
guarded  and  cherished  me,  as  a  father  d 
his  son.    This  I  know  assuredly,  that  bef 
God  humbled  me,  I  was  like  a  stone  ly 
sunk  in  deep  mire  ;  but  He  who  is  able  ca 
He  raised  me  in  his  mercy,  and  set  me  c 
very  high  place.    Therefore  must  I  lot 
bear  witness  to  this,  in  order,  in  some  n 
sure,  to  repay  the  Lord  for  such  great  bl 
ings  in  time  and  eternity,  great  beyond 
apprehension  of  human  reason."    "  Wh< 
came  to  Ireland,"  he  says,  "  and  used  dail 
keep  the  cattle,  and  often  every  day  to  p 
the  fear  and  the   love  of  God  were  ( 
more  and  more  enkindled   in  me,  and 
faith  increased,  so  that,  in  one  day,  I  s[ 
a  hundred  times  in  prayer,  and  in  the  n 
almost  as  often;  and  even  when  1  pa 
the  night  on  the  mountains,  or  in  the  fo 
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tmid  snow  and  ice  and  rain,  I  would  awake 
before  daybreak  10  pray.  And  I  fell  no  dis- 
OOtiifori,  iheie  was  ihen  no  sloih  in  me,  such 
as  I  find  in  my  heart  now,  for  then  the  Spirit 
glowed  within  me." 

Alter  he  had  p  issed  six  years  in  the  service 
of  this  prince,  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  in 
his  sleep  which  promised  him  a  speedy  return 
lo  his  native  land,  and  soon  afterwards  an- 
nounced to  him  that  a  ship  was  already  pre- 
pared lo  take  him.  In  reliance  on  this  call, 
he  set  out,  and  after  a  journey  of  many  days, 
he  found  a  ship  about  to  set  sail.  But  ihe 
captain  would  not,  at  first,  receive  the  poor 
unknown  youth.  Patrick  fell  on  his  knees 
and  piaved.  He  had  not  finished  his  prayer 
before  one  of  the  ship's  company  called  him 
back,  and  offered  him  a  passage.  After  a 
wearisome  voyage,  in  which  he  experienced, 
from  the  grace  which  guided  him,  nviny  a  de- 
liverance from  great  peril,  and  many  a  memo- 
rable answer  to  prayer,  he  arrived  once  moie 
amongst  his  people. 

Many  years  alter  this,  he  was  again  carried 
off  by  pirates.    But,  in  sixteen  days,  by  the 
special  guidance  of  Providence,  he  regained 
his  freedom,  and  again  returned,  after  many 
fresh  perils  and  fatigues,  lo  his  people.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  his  parents  lo  see  their  son 
again  alter  so  many  perils,  and  they  entreated 
him  ihencelorth  to  remain  with  them  always. 
Bat  Patrick  felt  an  irresistible  call  to  carry  to 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  passed  the 
years  of  his  youth,  and  amongst  whom  he  had 
been  horn  again  to  the  heavenly  life,  the  tid- 
ings of  thai  salvation  which  had  been  imparted 
o  him  by  Divine  Grace,  whilst  amongst  ihem. 
As  the  apostle  Paul  was  by  the  Lord  called, 
n  a  nocturnal  vision,  to  carry  to  the  people 
if  Macedonia  the  first  tidings  of  salvation,  so 
here  appeared  to  Patrick  one  night,  in  a  vis- 
on,  a  man  from  Ireland  with  many  letters, 
die  gave  him  one,  and  Patrick  read  the  first 
.voids,  "The  words  of  the  Irish."    And  as  he 
ead  these  words,  he  thought  he  heard  the 
simultaneous  cry  of  many  Irish  tribes  dwell- 
ng  by  the  sea,  "  We  pray  thee,  child  of  God, 
■ome  and  dwell  once  more  amongst  us."  He 
•ould  not  read  fun  her,  from  the  agitation  of 
lis  heart,  and  awoke. 

Another  night  he  thought  he  heard  in  a 
Ireum  a  heavenly  voice,  whose  last  words 
>nly  were  intelligible  to  him,  namely,  these 
vords, — "  He  who  gave  his  life  for  thee, 
peaks  in  thee."  And  he  awoke  full  of  joy. 
)ne  night  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  something 
hat  was  in  him,  and  yet  above  him.  and  was 
lot  himself,  prayed  with  deep sighings,  and  at 
he  end  of  the  prayer  it  spoke,  as  if  it  were  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself.  And  he  awoke,  and 
emembered  the  expressive  words  of  the  apos- 
e  Paul,  concerning  the  inward  communion  of 
le  children  of  God  with  his  Spirit,  "  The 
-pi r i t  itself  helpeth  our  infirmities.  For  we 
now  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ught,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 
jr  us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered." 
md  in  Romans  viii.  24,  "  Christ  which  also 
nkeih  inteicession  for  us." 

As  the  Almighty  Shepherd  of  souls  does  not 
raw  all  to  himself  by  the  same  means,  nor 
aide  and  nourish  them  alike  ;  but,  on  the  con- 


tiary,  reveals  and  communicates  himself  to  | 
ihem  in  divers  manners,  according  to  his  vari- 
ous purposes  for  them,  and  their  various  wants; 
it  pleased  Him  to  grant  Patrick,  by  many  mi- 
hifestaiions  of  his  grace,  the  pledge  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  fellowship  with  Himself,  and  of 
his  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  His 
parents  and  friends  sought  to  hold  him  back, 
representing  lo  him  that  such  an  undertaking 
far  exceeded  his  capacity.  He  himself  in- 
forms us  of  this,  when  he  says:  "  Many  dis- 
suaded me  from  this  journey,  and  said  behind 
my  hack,  'Why  does  this  man  throw  himself 
into  danger,  amongst  the  heathen  who  do  not 
know  the  Lord  ?'  It  was  not  said  maliciously, 
but  they  could  not  comprehend  the  thing  on 
account  of  my  rustic  life  and  manners."  But 
nothing  could  mislead  him,  for  he  tiusted  in 
i he  power  of  the  Lord,  who  imparted  to  him 
the  inward  confidence  that  He  had  called  him, 
and  was  with  him.  He  himself  says  of  this: 
Whence  came  lo  me  so  great  and  blessed  a 
gift,  that  I  should  know  and  love  God,  and  be 
able  to  forsake  my  country  and  my  kindred, 
although  large  gifts  were  offered  me,  with 
many  tears,  if  I  would  remain  ?  And  against 
my  will  I  was  compelled  lo  offend  many  of 
my  kindred  and  my  well-wishers.  But  by 
God's  guidance,  I  yielded  not  to  them;  it  was 
not  my  own  power,  it  was  God  who  triumphed 
in  me,  and  resisted  them  all,  so  that  I  went 
amongst  the  people  of  Ireland  to  preach  to 
ihem  ibis  Gospel,  prepared  to  suffer  much 
contempt  from  the  unbelieving,  and  many  per- 
secutions, even  to  chains  ;  and,  if  needful,  to 
sacrifice  rny  freedom  for  the  good  of  others. 
And  if  I  am  counted  worthy,  I  am  ready  also 
to  lay  down  my  life  with  joy  for  His  name's 
sake." 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Pressure  of  Water. 

"  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  an  empty  bottle 
lowered  to  a  great  depth,  will  infallibly  be 
found  full  of  water  on  being  drawn  up,  (some 
people,  to  make  the  marvel  the  gi eater,  say 
fresh  water).  Doubts  arose  upon  this  point, 
and  it  was  determined  to  defeat,  if  possible, 
this  intrinsic  propensity  of  the  sea.  With  this 
view,  a  strong  empty  porter  bottle  was  pro- 
cured, into  which  was  thrust  a  stick  as  large 
as  could  be  introduced  into  the  neck,  and 
which  was  cut  to  such  a  length  as,  when  one 
end  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the 
other  came  about  half  way  up  the  neck. 
Down  upon  this  stick  was  then  driven  a  well- 
fitting  new  cork,  which  it  was  evident,  as  the 
stick  fitted  the  neck,  could  not  by  any  amount 
of  force  be  driven  into  the  bottle  without  break- 
ing the  slick.  The  cork  then  being  cut  of! 
even  with  the  top  of  the  neck,  four  sound 
pieces  of  bladder  were  laid  down  over  the  cork 
and  lashed  tightly  with  several  layers  of  tarred 
twine  round  the  whole  outside  of  the  neck, 
which  was  then  dipped  repeatedly  into  hot 
pilch,  forming  a  smooth  coating  over  all.  The 
bottle,  so  secured,  was  then  made  fast  to  the 
deep-sea  line,  a  few  feet  above  the  lead,  and 
lowered  to  the  depth  of  some  hundred  fathoms. 
On  being  almost  immediately  hauled  up,  these 


appearances  presented  themselves  :  The  bot- 
tle was  unbroken,  but  the  pitch  had  been  chip- 
ped off  i he  upper  part  of  the  neck;  there  was 
a  small  ragged  hole  through  each  layer  of 
bladder;  the  cork  retained  its  place,  though 
completely  saturated  with  water ;  the  stick 
was  unbroken,  and  the  bottle  was  full !  A 
pretty  fair  proof  of  the  enormous  pressure  of 
the  sea  at  great  depths." 

The  simple  but  interesting  experiment  de- 
scribed above,  may  give  to  the  reader  some 
conception  of  the  immense  pressure  to  which 
the  surface  of  bodies  is  subjected,  when  they 
are  sunk  to  great  depths  in  the  ocean.  Sup- 
pose the  mouth  of  the  bottle  experimented 
upon  in  this  case,  to  have  been  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  line  to  have  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  300  fathoms  (1800  feet), 
the  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  cork  must  have 
been  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  1800  feet 
high, — which  is  nearly  500  pounds.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  pressure,  it  is  said  that  when 
persons  descend  very  deep  in  the  sea,  the  body 
becomes  so  compressed  as  to  be  heavier  than 
the  same  bulk  of  water,  and  therefore,  will 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  without  some  muscular 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 


New  Astronomical  Instrument. — A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Prof.  Pierce,  C.  Wilkes, 
U.  S.  N.,  Prof.  St.  John,  Ohio,  Sears  C.  and 
J.  R.  C.  Walker,  were  appointed  to  examine 
Prof.  Mitchel's  apparatus  for  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  by  magnetism.  The  report 
concluded  with  the  following  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  the  invention.  "  The  committee 
were  not  aware  that  the  history  of  astronomi- 
cal science  exhibits  a  more  astonishing  instance 
of  great  results  produced  with  what  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  inadequate  means.  With 
the  ordinary  tools  of  a  mechanic,  and  with  an 
insignificant  pecuniary  outlay,  an  isolated 
individual  has  aspired  to  rival  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  most  richly  endowed  institutions 
upon  which  sovereigns  and  governments  have 
showered  their  inexhaustible  patronage,  and 
his  aspirations  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  committee  are  persuaded  that  under 
more  propiiious  circumstances  and  with  more 
generous  opportunities,  Prof.  Mitchel's  plans 
of  apparatus  will  lead  to  still  more  admirable 
results,  and  contribute  yet  further  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomical  science." — S.  A. 


"  Rich  outwardly,  hut  poor  inwardly,  parti- 
cularly in  faith,  in  love,  in  zeal,  and  courage, 
in  patience,  in  purity,  in  repentance,  in  fear, 
in  vigilance,  in  humility:  Lord  help!" 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  7,  1851. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  account  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing recently  held  in  New  York,  has  been 
furnished  by  a  member  of  that  body. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  New 
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THE  FRIEND. 


York  commenced  its  sittings  at  the  usual  time 
and  place,  on  Second-day  morning,  the  526th 
of  Fifth  monih. 

It  was  thought  there  was  rather  a  fuller 
attendance  of  members,  particularly  of  the 
junior  class,  than  last  year.  '  There  was  also 
present  an  unusual  number  of  ministers  with 
their  companions  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
particularly  from  Indiana,  and  the  larger  body 
in  New  England.  Our  Friends  Benjamin 
Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay  also  were  in 
attendance. 

By  the  Reports  from  Ferrisburg,  it  appear- 
ed a  separation  had  taken  place  in  that  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  A  joint  committee  of  men  and 
women  was  appointed  to  visit  that  meeting, 
and  extend  such  advice  and  assistance  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  ;  and  they  were  author- 
ized to  have  such  adjournments  made  by  that 
and  its  subordinate  meetings  in  relation  to  time 
and  place,  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  suit 
their  convenience.  They  were  also  empower- 
ed to  visit  as  many  of  the  families  in  those 
meetings  as  way  might  open  for,  and  report 
next  year. 

The  representatives  were  instructed  to  con- 
fer together  and  propose  to  next  sitting  the 
name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  the  meeting  as 
Clerk,  and  one  for  Assistant  Clerk,  the  present 
year.  In  the  afternoon  sitting  the  name  of 
Richard  Carpenter,  for  clerk,  and  William 
Wood,  for  assistant  clerk,  were  reported,  who 
were  united  with,  and  they  appointed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  printed  general  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  was  read,  together  with 
an  Address  from  that  body  to  its  junior  mem- 
bers. It  was  concluded  to  have  4000  copies 
of  each  of  them  printed  for  distribution  among 
Friends.  Epistles  were  also  read  from  all  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  a  committee  being 
appointed  to  prepare  answers,  produced  them 
at  the  last  sitting  of  the  meeting.  They  were 
directed  to  the  different  meetings  respec- 
tively. 

By  the  reading  of  the  Answers  to  the  Que- 
ries, the  meeting  was  introduced  into  much 
exercise  on  account  of  the  various  deficiencies 
apparent,  and  a  minute  of  considerable  length 
embracing  the  concern  of  the  meeting,  was 
afterwards  prepared  and  read,  and  directed 
down  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

The  Committee  to  meet  in  Conference  with 
committees  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  present- 
ed a  Report,  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting ;  accompanied  by  a  long  "  Address  to 
Friends,"  which  was  approved.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings ;  and  when  it  shall  have  been  ascertained 
that  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  which  have 
united  in  the  concern  approve  of  it,  the  said 
meeting  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  disposition 
of  it  as  it  may  decide  to  be  proper.  The 
committee  were  released  from  their  appoint- 
ment. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  for  the  past  year  were  read, 
and  together  with  the  care  of  that  meeting  on 
the  various  concerns  which  had  come  before 
it,  were  fully  approved  by  the  meeting.  By 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  it  appeared  the 


subject  of  Slavery  had  claimed  a  large  share 
of  its  attention  ;  and  the  meeting  was  intro- 
duced into  much  concern  on  this  subject,  in 
connexion  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  ;  and 
in  view  of  the  increased  difficulties  and  trials 
attending  it  since  the  passage  of  this  unjust 
and  iniquitous  law,  Friends  were  encouraged 
to  faithlulness  in  the  support  of  our  long-cher- 
ished testimony  against  this  crying  evil  of  our 
beloved  country.  The  whole  subject  was 
again  referred  to  the  care  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings. 

Although  no  reports  came  up  this  year  rela- 
tive to  Schools,  yet  the  subject  of  the  guarded 
religious  education  of  our  youth,  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  meeting ;  and  a  pretty 
free  discussion  took  place  upon  it.  The  most 
prevalent  sentiment  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
time  had  about  arrived  for  renewed  concern 
and  action  in  relation  to  this  deeply  interest- 
ing and  important  concern  of  Society  ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  a  much  more  elevated  stand- 
ard of  instruction, — religions,  moral,  and  lite- 
rary,— ought  to  be  aimed  at,  than  has  hitherto 
been  attained  in  the  schools  within  the  borders 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting — a  system  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  Friends,  and  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  age.  The  concern  of  George 
Fox  and  others  of  the  primitive  Friends,  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  was  strikingly  brought 
into  notice,  and  Friends  were  encouraged  to 
imitate  those  sons  of  the  morning  in  their  en- 
lightened and  liberal  views  relative  to  this 
vitally  important  subject.  The  Quarterly 
Meetings  were  requested  to  report  next  year 
the  state  of  schools,  the  number  of  family 
schools;  also  the  number  of  children  of 
suitable  age  within  their  limits  to  attend 
them. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
superintendence  of  Nine  Partners  Boarding- 
School  was  read,  and  was  satisfactory.  The 
Committee  was  continued  for  another  year  in 
charge  of  that  Institution,  to  keep  it  strictly  a 
select  school,  agreeably  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  last  year. 

An  interesling  report  from  the  "Trustees  of 
the  Murray  Fund,"  was  offered  to  the  meeting 
and  read.  The  report  and  labours  of-  the 
Trustees  were  acceptable  to  the  meeting. 

The  proposition  referred  on  minute  from 
last  year  from  Farmington  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, relative  lo  the  alteration  of  the  4th  Query, 
viz.,  "  lo  render  the  disuse  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks  binding  on  Friends,"  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting,  and  after  a  free  inter- 
chringe  of  sentiment  thereon,  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  to  make  the  proposed  change. 
The  subject  was  referred  on  minute  for  consi- 
deration next  year. 

The  subject  of  altering  the  time  of  holding 
the  Yearly  Meeting  also  referred  on  minute 
from  last  year,  was  deliberately  considered  by 
the  meeting,  and  Friends  were  united  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  time  had  come  for  this 
change.  A  committee  was  set  apart  to  fix  on 
a  time.  That  committee  reported  that  the 
meeting  commence  hereafter  on  Sixth-day 
after  the  fourth  First-day  in  the  Fifth  month, 
instead  of  Second-day,  as  at  present, — that  the 
select  meeting  commence  on  Fifth-day  preced- 


ing, and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  on  tr 
preceding  Fourth-day  ;  which  was  very  full 
united  with  by  the  meeting. 

A  proposition  having  been  offered  duriti 
the  last  sitting,  to  change  the  place  of  holdin 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  then  thought  tc 
late  to  enter  into  a  concern  of  so  much  impo 
tance.  But  the  subject  was  recommended  : 
the  serious  attention  of  Friends. 

The  various  exercises  into  which  the  mee 
ing  was  introduced  during  its  different  sitting 
were  conducted  in  a  good  degree,  comportin 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  occi 
sion  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  there  were  sef 
sons  when  the  wing  of  Ancient  Goodness  ws 
spread  over  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

After  a  lime  of  solid  waiting  the  meetin 
concluded  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  31 1 
of  the  month,  to  meet  again  next  year  at  th 
time  agreed  upon. 

AGENT  APPOINTED. 

Henry  Robinson,  No.  568  Water  slree 
residence  No.  145  Clinton  street,  New  Yorl 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  Ohio,  f 
Win.  Thomas,  and  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  each  9 
vol.  24.  D.  L.  Heaton,  N.  Y.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  2 
John  King,  agent,  for  Martha  Heazlitt,  $2,  to  31,  vc 
25.  Elizabeth  Young,  $2,  vol.  25,  and  Henry  Fishe 
$2,  vol.  22.  Win.  Wright,  agent,  Pickering,  Canad 
West,  and  Ambrose  Boon,  each  $2.80,  vol.  24.  Ardt 
Battey,  agent,  for  Elijah  Hoag,  and  George  Harknes 
each  $2,  vol.  23,  B.  Macomber,  D.  Nichols,  G.  Guil 
don.  M.  Gove,  J.  F.  Meader,  B.  Taber,  J.  Hoag,  an 
J.  M.  Hoag,  each  $2,  vol.  24,  and  J.  Dakin,  balanc 
40  cents,  to  37,  vol.  23.  John  Thomasson,  per  A 
Garretson,  agent,  S2,  vol.  24.  Wm.  Mullelt,  balanc 
due  $5.25.  Augustus  Rogers,  agent,  New  Marke 
Canada  West;  lor  John  Webb,  Stephen  Cody,  Alfre 
Knight,  J.  G.  Edwards,  each,  on  account,  §2,  vol.  2 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Belli 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  El 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Ches 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Nof 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  stree 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  stree 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  ai 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  ^ 
2.42  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Sou 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  An 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.- 
Samuel  Betlle,  Jr.,  No.  101  N.  Tenth  stret 
John  Elliott,  No.  242  Race  street.  John  Ca 
ler,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wort 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evai 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  North  Sia 
street,  on  Third-day,  the  3rd  instant,  Charles  Can 
and  Susanna  N.,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Isaac  Kirk, 
Montgomery  county. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

WILLIAM  PEM. 

William  Penn  :  An  Historical  Biography, 
from  new  sources;  with  an,  extra  chapter 
on  the  "  Macaulay  Charges."  By  Wil- 
liam Hep  worth  Dixon. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

"  The  petition  was  strongly  opposed  in  the 
Privy  Council,   where  political   bigotry  and 
private  interest  continued  for  a  whole  year  to 
thwart  its  progress.    Penn's  ideas  were  not 
popular  at  Whitehall ;  his  so-called  eccentri- 
cities had  only  been  tolerated  out  of  respect 
"or  his  father;  but  the  Royalists  lost  all  pa- 
►  ience  when  it  became  known  that  he  sought 
o  obtain  a  grant  of  land  with  the  intention  of 
jutting  in  practice  certain  theories  of  govern- 
nent  held  to  be  Utopian  by  wise  and  moderate 
>oliticians,  and  denounced  by  every  courtier 
nd  cavalier  as  absolutely  dangerous  to  the 
rown  and  state.    Recent  events  had  some- 
vhat  relaxed  his  hold  upon  the  Duke  of  York. 
ie  had  publicly  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
Opish  Plot ;  he  had  influenced  his  friends, 
penly  and  strenuously,  to  support  Algernon 
dney,  against  the  party  of  the  court;  and 
ad  become  an  accepted  leader  of  the  Repub- 
cans.    He   had    committed  a  still  greater 
ffence  in  the  ejes  of  James — he  had  stood 
etween  the  Prince  and  his  prey,  and  had 
ompelled  him  to  do  an  act  of  substantial  jus- 
ce.    Being  the  lord-proprietor  of  the  whole 
rovince  of  New  Netherlands,  James  had 
laimed  a  right  to  levy  an  import  and  export 
ix  upon  all  articles  entering  or  leaving  its 
arts.    So  long  as  he  retained  the  territories 
his  own  possession,  this  claim  was  not  dis- 
jted  ;  and  consequently  all  persons  carrying 
Dods  to  or  from  New  Jersey,  had  paid  a  duty 
ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    But  after  the 
ansfer  of  the  proprietorship  to  Byllinge,  this 
x  was  felt  by  the  colonists  to  be  a  grievous 
rong ;    they  drew  up  a  protest  against  it, 
hich  they  sent  home  to  Penn,  the  acting 
ustee  for  the  new  proprietor.    Having  con- 
dered  the  justice  of  the  case,  he  proceeded  in 
e  name  of  his  clients  against  his  own  patron 
the  courts  of  law.    Sir  William  Jones  de- 
ded  in  favour  of  Penn  and  the  colonists  ;  and 
e  Duke  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  decision, 
ough  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  he 


would  not  feel  sore  at  his  defeat,  and  angry 
with  the  man  who  had  forced  him  to  give  up 
a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue.  To  the 
coldness  of  the  Prince  was  added  the  active 
hostility  of  Lord  Baltimore,  whose  ill-defined 
possessions  were  supposed  to  be  invaded  by 
the  new  boundary  line.  Baltimore  was  a  big- 
oted Papist,  and  one  of  those  who  stood  at  this 
very  moment  in  Oates's  black  list  of  conspira- 
tors ;  he  was  consequently  not  in  the  country, 
but  he  had  powerful  fiiends  at  court,  ever 
watching  over  his  interests ;  and  Penn's  peti- 
tion was  no  sooner  laid  before  the  council, 
than  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  off  to  his  agent, 
Mr.  Burke,  who  thereupon  took  his  own  mea- 
sures to  defeat  it.  Had  the  royal  coffers  been 
more  plentifully  supplied  at  this  time,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  ever  have  been  founded.  The 
dilatory  forms  of  the  royal  council  were  used 
to  prolong  consideration  of  the  petition  ;  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantation, 
wrote  long  letters  about  mere  trifles  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Attorney-General 
wrote  with  similar  tact  and  ease  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners.  Penn's  time  and  hopes  were 
equally  wasting.  The  E>irl  of  Sunderland 
was  his  most  active  friend  at  court ;  but  his 
interests  were  also  promoted  by  Lord  Hyde, 
Chief  Justice  North,  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 
These  politic  friends  advised  him  to  be  silent 
as  to  his  democratic  intentions,  until  his  patent 
was  issued,  and  he  had  got  safely  away  inlo 
his  new  colony  :  the  mere  name  of  freedom 
having  an  offensive  sound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  palace;  if  he  wished  to  succeed  in 
his  attempt,  he  must  adopt  the  suggestions  of 
worldly  prudence.  Penn  followed  this  advice. 
But  his  enemies  were  powerful  in  rank  and 
influence;  and  before  their  opposition  was 
brought  to  an  end,  they  contrived  for  him 
many  grievous  trials  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ments. 

"  In  the  meanlime,  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  his 
petition,  but  determined  to  try  his  great  expe- 
riment in  a  fair  field,  at  his  own  cost  and  risk, 
he  seized  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself 
to  become  a  part-proprietor  of  East  New  Jer- 
sey. Sir  George  Carteret,  tired  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office,  proposed  to  sell  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  William  Penn,  the  Earl  of  Perth, 
and  twenty-two  others,  purchased  it,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  more  liberal  government 
and  bring  some  of  his  ideas  into  practical 
operation.  The  partnership  completed,  and 
the  purchase  made,  Penn  drew  up  an  account 
of  the  soil,  air,  water,  climate  and  other  natu- 
ral advantages  of  the  country — sketched  a 
project  for  a  new  town,  which  he  proposed  to 
call  Perth- Amboy,  out  of  compliment  to  his 
noble  partner, — and  published  a  method  of 
disposing  of  such  lands  as  remained  in  the 


colony  unoccupied.  His  fame  as  a  State 
founder  had  now  spread  into  every  part  of  the 
British  Islands  ;  the  liberality  of  the  conces- 
sions attracted  the  notice  and  favour  of  the 
genera!  public,  and  a  great  number  of  emi- 
grants, especially  from  Scotlond,  accepted  the 
terms  and  repaired  with  their  families  to  East 
New  Jersey.  In  these  active  employments  he 
found  a  refuge  from  the  troubles  brought  upon 
him  by  his  petition  ;  the  delays  of  the  council, 
the  envy  of  false  friends,  and  the  malice  of 
his  open  foes. 

"The  petition  was  bandied  about  from 
council  to  commission,  from  commission  to 
council.  At  first  the  Duke  of  York  was  un- 
favourable to  the  grant  in  the  form  which 
Penn,  advised  by  Sidney,  had  proposed  ;  and 
the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Joseph  Werden,  ob- 
jected to  it  in  his  name.  But  Sunderland 
pressed  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  by  keeping 
the  attention  of  the  court  fixed  on  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  settlement  of  the  debt  in  money. 
This  great  argument  in  its  favour  ultimately 
overcame  the  scruples  of  all  parties.  After 
five  months  spent  in  negociation,  Sir  Joseph 
wrote  to  inform  Mr.  Secretary  Blalhwayte 
that  the  Duke  of  York  had  consented  to  accede 
to  Penn's  "request.  AM  that  now  remained 
was  the  arrangement  of  details.  But  this  task 
occupied  another  term  of  five  months.  The 
chief  questions  which  came  up  for  discussion 
had  reference  to  the  boundaries  and  the  con- 
stitutions. The  agents  of  the  Duke  of  York 
were  heard  by  the  Privy  Council  ;  Mr.  Burke 
appeared  on  behalf  of  his  noble  employer,  and 
both  paities  laid  objections  to  the  boundary 
line  as  drawn  by  the  friends  of  Penn.  The 
geography  of  the  American  continent  was  then 
very  imperfectly  known,  even  to  the  men  who 
had  to  dispose  of  it  in  parcels  almost  as  large 
as  kingdoms  ;  and  the  charters  of  nearly  all 
the  proprietors  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  lead  to 
vexatious  after-disputes.  Penn's  counsel  made 
the  best  of  their  position  ;  their  client  being 
anxious  to  obtain  a  well-marked  line  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  lands  of  his  neighbours,  and 
especially  from  those  of  the  Catholic  lord  of 
Maryland  ;  but  the  parties  could  not  agree, 
and  the  grant  was  finally  made  out  with  no 
proper  understanding  of  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute, in  the  hope  that  the  proprietors  would 
themselves  be  able  to  arrange  their  differences. 
This  omission  led  to  endless  disputes.  The 
terms  of  the  charter  then  came  on  for  consi- 
deration. Penn  had  forgotten  some  of  (he 
less  liberal  laws  and  usages  of  England  ;  but 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice took  occasion  to  remedy  this  defect  by 
adding  a  number  of  clauses  to  the  charter. 
They  expressly  reserved  all  the  royal  privi- 
leges. They  provided  for  the  authority  of 
Parliament  in  nil  questions  of  trarJo  and  com- 
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merce.  They  made  it  imperative  that  all  acts 
of  the  colonial  legislature  should  be  submitted 
to  the  King  and  his  council,  without  whose 
formal  sanction  they  would  be  void  and  of  no 
effect.  Above  all,  they  reserved  to  the  mother 
country  the  full  right  to  levy  taxes  and  cus- 
toms. The  Bishop  of  London  got  a  clause 
inserted  claiming  security  for  the  National 
Church.  An  instance  how  little  Penn's  tole- 
rant spirit  was  understood  in  his  own  day. 

"  All  these  preliminaries  being  arranged,  on 
the  24th  of  February,  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  submitted  the  draft  of  a  charter  to 
the  King,  constituting  Penn  absolute  proprietor 
of  the  province.  Charles  at  once  set  his  sig- 
nature to  the  document,  only  too  happy  to 
cancel  a  large  and  troublesome  debt  so  easily. 

"A  council  was  called  for  the  5th  of  March 
at  Whitehall  which  Petin  was  summoned  to 
attend.  The  King  was  present  ;  but  the  peti- 
tioner neither  doffed  his  hat  nor  bent  his  knee 
before  the  majesty  of  England.  Charles 
seems  to  have  been  rather  amused  with  his 
eccentric  and  unique  courtier,  if  a  story  which 
obtained  currency  at  that  lime  may  be  credit- 
ed. As  Penn  stood  bonneted  in  the  royal 
presence,  he  observed  the  King  remove  his 
hat;  at  which,  it  is  said,  he  observed,  '  Friend 
Charles,  why  dost  thou  not  keep  on  thy  hat  ?' 
To  which  his  majesty  replied  laughing — 'It  is 
the  custom  of  this  place  for  only  one  person 
to  remain  covered  at  a  time.' — At  this  council 
the  charter  was  finally  issued.  The  name 
which  Penn  had  fixed  on  for  his  province  was 
New  Wales,  on  account  of  its  mountainous 
character.  But  Secretary  B!aihwayte,a  Welsh- 
man, objected  to  have  the  Quaker  country  call- 
ed after  his  native  land  ;  the  new  proprietor 
then  proposed  Sylvania,  on  account  of  its 
magnificent  forests;  and  to  this  the  King  him- 
self added  Penn,  in  honour  of  the  great  admi- 
ral. It  was  a  happy  combination — the  Forest 
Land  of  Penn !  The  proprietor,  however, 
fearful  lest  it  would  appear  an  instance  of 
vanity  in  him  to  have  allowed  a  large  princi- 
pality to  be  called  after  his  family,  appealed 
to  the  King,  and  offered  twenty  guineas  to  the 
Secretary,  to  have  it  altered.  Mad  he  appeal- 
ed to  Blathwayte  and  bribed  the  King,  he 
might  have  succeeded.  As  it  was,  Charles 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
name  ;  and  the  patent  was  issued  in  the  usual 
form.  The  document  itself — the  germ  of  a 
great  nation — is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Pennsylvania;  it  is  written  on  rolls 
of  strong  parchment,  in  the  old  English  hand- 
writing, each  line  underscored  with  red  ink  ; 
the  borders  are  gorgeously  emblazoned  with 
heraldic  devices,  and  the  top  of  the  first  sheet 
exhibits  a  finely  executed  portrait  of  his  ma- 
jesty, still  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation. 
It  briefly  sets  forth  the  nature  and  reasons  of 
the  grant,  and  loosely  describes  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  province.  This  document,  although 
not  yet  two  centuries  old,  is  already  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  veneration. 

"  To  Penn  himself  the  granting  of  his  peti- 
tion was  the  great  event  of  his  life.  Be  knew 
the  grandeur  of  his  own  designs.  Sidney  felt 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  was  at  issue ;  but  he, 
with  a  simpler  philosophy  rising  to  a  higher 
generalization,  felt  that  the  question  involved 


no  less  than  the  cause  of  God.  A  more  than 
usually  profound  religious  sentiment  swayed 
his  mind  while  waiting  the  turns  of  this  nego- 
tiation ;  he  saw  how  completely  a  false  step, 
a  rash  word,  an  imprudent  concession,  might 
put  the  whole  of  his  great  scheme  in  peril. 
When  the  charier  was  issued  he  could  ex- 
claim— 1  God  hath  given  it  to  me  in  the  face 

of  the  world  He  will  bless  and  make 

it  the  seed  of  a  nation.' 

"In  this  spirit  he  commenced  his  labours 
as  a  legislator.  Warned  by  the  utter  failure 
of  the  rigid  constitution  so  elaborately  drawn 
up  by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  for  Carolina, 
and  which  their  friends  had  declared  would 
last  forever, — Penn  resolved,  at  the  instance 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  to  secure  an  essentially 
democratic  basis  for  his  scheme  of  government, 
and  allow  the  minor  details  to  be  filled  in  as 
time,  events,  and  the  public  good  should  ren- 
der them  necessary.  At  the  outset,  therefore, 
he  drew  up  a  frame  of  government,  the  pre- 
amble of  which — like  the  declaration  of  rights 
and  principles  prefixed  to  more  modern  con- 
stitutions— contained  an  exposition  of  his  lead- 
ing ideas  on  the  nature,  origin,  and  object  of 
government.  His  sentiments,  as  exhibited  in 
this  document,  are  wise,  liberal,  and  noble. 
He  begins  by  expressing  his  conviction  that 
government  is  of  Divine  origin — and  bears  the 
same  sort  of  relation  to  the  outer  that  religion 
does  to  the  inner  man.  The  outward  law,  he 
says,  is  needed  in  the  world  because  men  will 
not  always  obey  the  inward  light :  '  The  law, 
in  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  was  added  on  ac- 
count of  transgression.'  But  they  err,  he 
says,  who  fancy  that  government  has  only  to 
coerce  the  evil-doers  :  it  has  also  to  encourage 
the  well-disposed,  to  shield  virtue,  to  reward 
merit,  to  foster  art,  to  promote  learning. — As 
to  particular  models  of  government,  he  will 
say  little.  Vice  will  vitiate  every  form  ;  and 
while  men  side  with  their  passions  against 
their  reason,  neither  monarchy  nor  democracy 
can  preserve  them  from  the  destructive  conse- 
quences. Governments  depend  more  upon 
men  than  men  upon  governments.  If  men 
are  wise  and  virtuous,  the  governments  under 
which  ihey  live  must  also  become  wise  and 
virtuous  ;  it  is  therefore  essential  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  a  state  that  the  people  be  educated  in 
noble  thoughts  and  virtuous  actions.  Such  a 
people,  making  its  own  laws  and  obeying 
them  faithfully,  will  be  in  reality  a  free  peo- 
ple, so  long  as  the  laws  are  suffered  to  rule, 
whatever  be  the  name  of  the  constitution. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Anecdote  of  Patrick  Henry. — When  the 
celebrated  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  was 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  in  feeble  health, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  addressed  a 
friend  who  was  with  him  :  "  Here  is  a  book 
worth  more  than  all  others  primed;  yet  it  is 
my  misfortune  never  to  have  read  it  with  pro- 
per attention  until  lately."  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  "I  have  heard 
it  said  that  Deists  have  claimed  me.  The 
thought  pained  me  more  than  the  appellation 
of  tory  ;  for  I  considered  religion  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  than  politics,  and  I  find 


much  cause  to  reproach  myself,  lhat  I  have 
lived  so  long  and  given  no  decided  public 
proof  of  my  being  a  Christian." 


"  Lord,  let  the  fire  now  burn  against  evil  in 
all  degrees,  even  in  this  day  of  prosperity,  as 
much  as  in  that  of  my  deep  affliction." 


From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Progress  of  Science  in  1850. 

(Concluded  from  page  299.) 

Large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  have 
been  discovered  in  New  Jersey  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Alger,  of  Boston,  and  the  latter 
gentleman  has  purchased  the  vein  with  the 
intention  of  introducing  the  mineral  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  A  depqsil  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, discovered  near  Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
in  1846,  by  Dr.  Emmons,  is  also  being  work- 
eel  to  a  considerable  extent  under  his  direction. 
The  important  bearings  of  these  discoveries 
upon  ihe  agriculture  of  our  country  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 

Among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
made  to  American  science  during  the  year  are 
the  results  attained  to  by  the  expedition  under 
Lieut.  Walsh,  in  the  schooner  Taney,  sent  out 
at  the  instigation  and  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.  Maury.  It  appears  lhat  the  depth  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  some  places,  is  more 
than  six  statute  miles,  which  far  exceeds  the 
height  of  any  mountain  upon  the  surf-ice  of  the 
globe.  In  some  localities,  at  least,  the  water 
at  a  very  considerable  depth  is  found  to  be  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  that  at  the  surface. 

The  investigations  of  Messrs.  Logan,  Hunt, 
and  others,  upon  the  geological  survey  of 
Canada,  show  that  the  Silurian  formation  ex- 
tends as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  potato  disease  continues  to  prevail,  and 
excites  much  attention.  Opinions  as  to  ita 
cause  and  origin,  and  consequently  as  to  the 
preventives  and  remedies,  are  as  various  as 
ever  ;  but  the  whole  matter  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it 
is  a  dark  point,  which  the  lamp  of  science  has 
as  yet  been  unable  to  illuminate.  It  appears, 
however,  that  potatoes  raised  from  seeds  of 
the  native  potato,  procured  in  South  America, 
are  as  much  affected  by  the  disease  as  others. 

The  discovery,  that  the  function  of  ihe  pan- 
creas in  the  animal  economy  is  the  dissolving 
of  the  falty  substances  in  food,  forms  another 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

The  discovery  in  New  Zealand  of  a  livin< 
specimen  of  the  Moho,  a  bird  of  which  fossi 
bones  had  previously  been  found  and  describ 
ed  under  the  name  of  Notornis  Mantelli,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  queslion  of  tin 
existence  of  the  fossil  birds  of  that  regior 
contemporaneous  with  those  now  living,  ant 
confirms  the  views  of  Prof.  Owen  anc 
others  on  this  point.  Within  a  very  recent 
period  an  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
discovery  of  a  wingless  bird  on  Lord  Howe's 
Island,  situated  between  New  Holland  anc 
Norfolk  Island,  which  adds  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  evidence.    Specimens  of  this  bird. 
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w  hich  is  about  the  size  of  the  rail,  are  now  on 
their  way  to  England. 

The  active  labours  of  astronomers  have 
been  rewarded  by  an  unusual  number  of  im- 
portant discoveries.  Three  new  planets  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  those  known,  two  of 
ihem  discovered  by  Gasparis,  the  discoverer 
ofHygea,  and  one  by  Mr.  Hind,  the  discover- 
er ol  Iris  and  Flora.  The  whole  number  of 
planets  is  now  twenty-one,  nine  of  which  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  five  years.  A 
third  ring  of  Saturn  has  been  observed  by  the 
Messrs.  Bond,  whose  previous  observations 
upon  that  planet  are  well  known.  Three  of 
those  erratic  visiters  to  our  sphere,  comets, 
have  been  delected,  two  of  them  by  Mr.  Bond. 
One  of  these  is  identical  with  thai  known  as 
Five's,  discovered  in  1S43,  and  adds  another 
to  the  increasing  list  of  periodic  comets.  Of 
the  supposed  periodic  comet  of  1264  and  1556, 
no  traces  have  been  discovered,  but  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  hope  for  them,  as  the  amount  of 
retardation  in  its  motion  caused  by  the  various 
planets  is  uncertain.  No  phenomenon  has 
excited  more  interest  than  the  remarkable 
meteor  of  Sept.  30th,  which  was  seen  through- 
out the  New  England  States  and  in  a  portion 
of  New  York.  The  periodic  meteors  of  Au- 
gust were  as  numerous  as  ever,  while  those  of 
November  were  very  few.  The  change  in  the 
proper  motion  of  a  Virginia,  and  probably  of 
other  stars,  is  a  discovery  fraught  with  inter- 
est both  for  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
astronomer. 

Only  one  new  star  has  been  announced  in 
Europe,  but  we  learn  that  the  Messrs.  Bond 
have  detected  three  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  trapezium  in  the  nebula  of  Orion,  as  well 
as  a  variable  one,  which  appears  and  disap- 
|  pears  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  reddish  star  observed  by 
Mr.  Hind  in  1848,  in  the  constellation  of 
Ophiuchus,  as  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  after- 
wards noted  as  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
magnitudes,  could  not  be  discovered  when 
sought  for  by  Prof.  Loomis,  on  June  4,  and  it 
"  may  therefore  be  pronounced  extinct." 

Dove's  maps  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  the 
globe  must  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  of 
great  value  to  meteorological  science,  however 
much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  cause  ol 
some  of  the  phenomena  indicated. 

Geographical  science  has  been  marked  by 
the  discovery  of  a  lake  in  Southern  Africa, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  an  exploration  of  our  Pacific  coast. 
Much  is  expected  from  an  expedition  penetra- 
ting to  Central  Africa  from  the  north,  but  the 
discoveries  as  yet  announced  are  unimportant. 
A  valuable  contribution  has  been  made  to  the 
antiquities  of  Central  America  by  Mr.  Sqnier, 
who  has  forwarded  some  of  the  results  of  his 
labours  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Lay- 
ard  continues  his  explorations  at  Nineveh  with 
success. 

The  obituary  of  the  past  yeat  includes  the 
well-known  names  of  Gay-Lussac,  De  Blain- 
ville,  Beer,  Kirby,  Prout,  Troost,  and  others, 
and  as  we  write  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Prof. 
Schumacher  in  the  last  week  of  the  year. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that,  though  the  past 
year  has  not  been  productive  of  any  preemi- 


nently brilliant  discovery,  yet  quite  as  much 
has  been  added  to  the  amount  of  human  know- 
ledge as  during  almost  any  previous  year. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Patrick, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Irish. 

(Concluded  from  page  303.) 

Patrick,  accordingly,  went  to  Ireland,  in  the 
year  431.  He  could  now  make  use  of  his 
early  proficiency  in  the  Irish  language.  He 
gathered  great  multitudes  of  the  people  toge- 
ther in  the  open  air,  by  beat  of  drum,  to  tell 
them  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  for  sinful 
men  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  manifested 
its  characteristic  power  over  many  hearts. 
Patrick  met  indeed  with  much  opposition. 
The  priests  and  national  bards,  who  possessed 
great  influence,  excited  the  people  against  him, 
and  he  had  to  endure  many  a  hot  persecution. 
But  he  overcame  by  his  steadfastness  in  the 
faith,  by  his  fervent  zeal,  and  by  a  love  which 
drew  all  hearts  lo  itself.  Patrick  addressed 
himself  especially  to  the  chiefs  and  princes  of 
the  people.  They  could  do  the  most  mischief, 
if  they  were  excited  by  the  Druids  against  the 
strange  religion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
ihey  received  the  Gospel,  they  might  make 
their  people  more  accessible,  and  form  a  coun- 
terbalance lo  the  influence  of  the  Druids. 

Patrick  took  the  part  of  servants  who  had 
suffered  hard  usage  from  their  masters.  When 
he  found  youths  of  the  lower  ranks,  who 
seemed  lo  him  fitted  for  a  higher  calling,  he 
provided  for  their  education,  and  trained  them 
lo  be  teachers  of  the  people. 

He  had,  from  his  youth,  as  we  have  seen, 
experienced  ihe  especial  guidance  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  heart  was  penetrated  by  it.  Now, 
whilst  he  laboured  in  the  fervour  and  power 
of  faith,  he  was  able  to  produce  effects  on  the 
rude  minds  of  the  Iiish,  such  as  never  could 
have  been  produced  by  ordinary  human  power. 
He  saw  himself,  moreover,  sustained  by  ihe 
peculiar  direction  of  that  God  whose  word  he 
preached.  Pati  ick  speaks  of  it,  not  in  spiritual 
pride,  but  full  of  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness 
and  impotence,  as  well  as  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  grace  working  in  and  through  him. 

D  r>  o 

After  speaking,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  such 
marvels  as  God  granted  him  lo  perform 
amongst  the  barbarous  people,  he  added  : 
"But  I  conjure  ail,  let  no  one,  on  account  of 
these  or  the  like  things,  think  to  place  me  on 
an  equality  with  the  Apostles  and  other  per- 
fect men  ;  for  I  am  an  insignificant,  sinful,  and 
despicable  man."  And  more  marvellous  to 
him  than  (he  miracles  which  were  wrought  by 
him,  was  the  simple  fact  which  filled  his  whole 
soul,  that  by  him  who,  until  God  drew  his 
soul  lo  Himself  by  severe  chastisement,  had 
himself  cared  so  little  about  his  own  salvation, 
many  thousands  of  (he  people,  who  had  hith- 
erto known  nothing  of  the  true  God,  should 
be  brought  to  salvation.  "  Marvel,"  he  says, 
"  ye  who  fear  God,  small  and  great,  and  ye 
eloquent  talkers,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Lord,  inquire  and  acknowledge  who  it  is  that 
has  awakened  me,  a  simple  man,  from  the 
midst  of  those  who  are  accounted  wise,  learn- 
ed, and  mighty,  in  word  and  in  deed.  For  I, 
who  was  abandoned  beyond  many  others  in 


the  world  ;  even  I,  in  spite  of  all  this,  have 
been  called  by  his  Spirit,  that  in  fear  and 
trembling,  yet  faithfully  and  blamelessly,  I 
should  serve  ihe  people  to  whom  ihe  love  of 
Christ  has  led  me.  Unweariedly  must  I  thank 
my  God,  who  has  kept  me  faithful  in  the  dny 
of  temptation,  so  that  I  can  this  day  trustfully 
offer  my  soul  as  a  living  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving to  my  Lord  Christ,  who  has  delivered 
me  out  of  all  my  afflictions,  so  that  I  must 
also  say,  Who  am  I,  Lord  ?  and  what  is  my 
calling?  that  thou  hast  so  gloriously  revealed 
to  me  thy  Godhead,  tljat  I  can  now  constantly 
rejoice  amongst  the  heathen,  and  glorify  Thy 
name  wherever  I  may  be,  not  only  in  prospe- 
rity, but  also  in  adversity  ;  so  that  whatever 
may  befall  me,  good  or  evil",  I  can  calmly  re- 
ceive it,  and  continually  thank  that  God  who 
has  laught  me  to  believe  in  Him  as  the  only 
true  God." 

Patrick  endeavoured  to  avoid.all  appearance 
of  seeking  his  own  gain  or  glory.  A  man 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  men,  was 
not  fitted  to  effect  such  great  things,  who  from 
obscurily  and  poverty  had  been  called  to  so 
high  a  place,  and  in  whom  therefore,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  those  who  had  formerly 
known  him  after  the  flesh  would  not  recognize 
what  (he  Spirit  had  accomplished,  such  a  man 
was  obliged,  with  all  the  more  circumspection, 
to  avoid  giving  any  occasion  to  those  who 
were  disposed  to  declare  a  thing  which  they 
could  neither  measure  nor  comprehend  by  the 
common  standard,  altogether  beyond  flesh  and 
blood.  When  many,  full  of  love  and  grati- 
tude to  the  teacher  of  salvation,  their  spiritual 
father,  freely  offered  him  gifts,  and  pious  wo- 
men offered  their  ornaments,  Patrick,  although 
the  donors  were  at  first  offended  at  it,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  evil  report,  declined  everything. 
He  himself  gave  presents  to  the  heathen  chiefs, 
in  order  thereby  to  purchase  peace  for  himself 
and  his  churches  ;  he  ransomed  many  Chris- 
tians from  captivity  ;  and  was  himself  prepar- 
ed, as  a  good  shepherd,  to  lay  down  all,  even 
lo  his  life,  for  his  sheep.  In  his  confession  of 
faith,  which,  after  labouring  for  thirty  years 
in  this  calling,  he  addressed  to  his  converts, 
he  says:  "That  ye  may  rejoice  in  me,  and  I 
may  ever  rejoice  in  you  in  ihe  Lord,  I  repent 
not  what  I  have  done,  and  even  now  it  is  not 
enough  for  me,  1  shall  go  further  and  sacrifice 
much  more.  The  Lord  is  mighty  lo  confirm 
me  yet  moie,  that  I  may  yield  up  my  life  for 
your  souls.  I  call  God  lo  witness  in  my  soul, 
that  I  have  not  written  this  lo  seek  glory  from 
you.  The  glory  which  is  not  seen,  but  be- 
lieved on  in  the  heart  is  enough  for  me. 
Faithful  is  thai  God  who  hath  promised,  and 
he  I iot h  not.  But  already  in  this  world  I  be- 
hold myself  exalted  above  measure  by  the 
Lord.  I  know  very  well  that  poverty  and 
hardship  suit  me  belter  than  wealth  and  ease; 
yea,  even  the  Lord  Christ  became  poor  for  our 
sakes.  Daily  have  I  expected  lo  be  seized, 
carried  into  captivity,  or  slain  ;  but  I  fear  none 
of  these  things,  because  of  the  promises  of 
heaven  ;  for  I  have  cast  myself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Almighty  God,  who  reigns  everywhere, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  Psalm,  'Cast  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee.' 
Now  I  commend  my  soul  lo  my  faithful  God, 
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whom  in  my  insignificance  I  serve  as  his  mes- 
senger. For  since  with  Him  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons,  and  since  He  has  chosen  me 
for  this  calling,  that  I  as  one  of  the  least  of 
His  people,  should  serve  Him,  what  shall  I 
render  unto  the  Loid  for  all  his  benefits? 
What  shall  I  say  or  promise  unto  my  Lord? 
For  I  can  do  nothing,  unless  He  himself  give 
it  me  !  But  He  trieth  the  hearls  and  reins, 
and  He  knoweth  how  greatly  I  long  that  He 
may  give  me  lo  drink  of  the  cup  of  His  suffer- 
ings, as  He  has  granted  to  others  who  love 
Him.  I  pray  God  that  He  may  give  me  per- 
severance, and  enable  me  to  bear  a  faithful 
witness  until  my  departure.  And  if  I  have 
striven  after  anything  good  for  my  God's  sake, 
whom  I  love,  I  beseech  Him  that  I,  with  those 
my  new  converts  who  have  fallen  into  capti- 
vity, may  shed  my  blood  for  his  Name's  sake, 
even  though  1  should  never  be  buried,  even 
though  my  body  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  beasts.  I  believe  firmly  that  if  this  should 
befall  me,  I  should  gain  my  body  as  well  as 
my  soul ;  for  undoubtedly,  in  that  day,  we 
shall  arise  and  shine  like  the  sun,  that  is,  in 
the  glory  of  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  as  joint  heirs 
with  Christ,  renewed  in  His  image ;  for  by 
Him,  through  Him,  and  with  Him  shall  we 
reign.  That  sun  which  we  see,  rises  daily  for 
us  by  God's  command  ;  but  it  will  never  reign, 
and  its  brightness  will  not  last  forever.  All 
those  also  who  worship  it  will  (unhappy  ones  !) 
draw  down  punishment  on  themselves.  But 
we  pray  in  faith  to  Christ,  the  true  Sun,  that 
will  never  set,  and  he  also  who  doeth  His  will 
shall  never  set,  but  shall  live  forever,  as  Christ 
lives  forever,  and  reigns  with  God,  the  Al- 
mighty Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting." 

Patrick  would  gladly,  after  the  absence  and 
labours  of  many  years,  have  once  more  visited 
his  relations  and  his  old  friends  in  his  native 
Britain  and  in  Gaul,  but  he  sacrificed  his  in- 
clination to  the  higher  calling.  "I  would 
gladly,"  he  says,  "  have  journeyed  to  my 
fatherland  and  my  parents,  and  also  once  more 
have  visited  my  brethren  in  Gaul,  that  I  might 
have  seen  again  the  countenances  of  the  saints 
of  my  Lord  ;  God  knows  I  longed  for  it  much, 
but  I  am  restrained  by  the  Spirit,  who  witness- 
ed! to  me,  that  if  I  do  this,  He  will  hold  me 
guilty,  and  I  fear  lest  the  work  I  have  com- 
menced should  fall  to  the  ground." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

Soon  after  Frederic  was  married,  Juliana 
gladly  left  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the  court, 
and  escaped  the  endless  difficulties  aiising 
from  the  minute  peculiarities  of  German  eti- 
quette, w  hich  to  one  impressed  w  ith  the  con- 
viction that  heavenly  things  were  alone  wor- 
thy of  absorbing  the  mind  and  attention,  were 
always  unpleasant.  In  her  husband's  lifetime, 
her  duty  was  by  his  side,  and  she  fulfilled 
with  religious  watchfulness  all  that  pertained 
to  her  station  as  his  wife,  and  the  female  head 
of  his  court.  When  left  a  widow,  she  felt  it 
her  duty  during  her  son's  minority,  still  to 


remain  at  her  post,  and  with  what  cheerfulness 
she  could,  mingle  with,  preside  over,  and  direct 
her  household,  her  officers,  her  courtiers.  But 
now  on  Frederic  and  Elizabeih  devolved  these 
duties,  and  feeling  released  from  the  obligation, 
Juliana  longed  earnestly  for  quietude  and  se- 
clusion. When  she  declared  her  intention  of 
withdrawing  to  her  own  allotted  territory,  her 
new  daughter,  with  all  the  gracefulness  of 
manner,  and  the  energy  of  newly-awakened 
love,  earnestly  endeavoured  lo  persuade  her  lo 
remain  with  her,  and  give  her  the  benefit  of 
her  counsel, — to  be  the  charm,  the  stay,  the 
regulator  of  the  court.  Frederic  also  was  im- 
portunate in  urging  her  stay  ;  but  Juliana  had 
previously  carefully  weighed  the  whole  matter, 
and  believing  that  duty  as  well  as  inclination 
urged  her  to  retire,  her  decision  was  not  to  be 
changed. 

Her  residence  was  an  old  castle  built  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  ;  it  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  streams  and  forests,  where  he 
could  find  amusement  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
to  occupy  his  leisure  hours.  The  place  was 
called  Kaisor's  Lautern,  because  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  a  stream  of  remarkably 
clear  and  pellucid  water,  flowing  through  a 
lovely  valley.  Juliana  went  not  there  to  find 
amusement  in  chasing  the  poor,  frightened 
tenants  of  the  forest,  nor  yet  in  drawing  the 
struggling,  gasping  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
from  their  native  element, — she  went  not  there 
to  spend  her  hours  in  idleness,  nor  in  the  fruit- 
less round  of  mere  mental  efforts  towards  reli- 
gious improvement.  She  had  a  little  territory 
around  her,  with  cottages  and  hamlets, — in  fact 
a  little  kingdom,  throughout  which  her  will 
was  absolute.  Over  the  subjects  now  under 
her  control,  her  care  was  maternal ;  she  visit- 
ed the  needy  amongst  them,  she  settled  their 
differences, — and  whilst  she  lived  in  great 
simplicity  herself,  she  was  munificent  in  dis- 
tributing her  revenues  in  alleviating  their  suf- 
ferings  and  distresses.  Here  she  resided  doing 
good  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power, — reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  maintaining  a  correspon- 
dence with  her  absent  friends.  Her  lime 
passed  on  in  quiet  happiness,  and  inward  con- 
tentment and  peace.  Such  was  Juliana,  the 
grandmother,  and  future  guardian  and  care- 
taker of  the  Princess  Elizabeih  of  the  Rhine. 

For  some  years  afier  her  marriage,  the 
daughter  of  King  James  found  small  cause  of 
sorrow.  Her  mother-in-law  Juliana,  speaking 
of  her  said,  that  whilst  her  generous  sentiments 
inspired  respect,  her  sprightliness  and  affa- 
bility won  her  the  hearts  of  all  her  subjects. 
Her  little  court  was  a  favourite  resort  of  chiv- 
alrous adventurers,  and  men  of  letters,  who 
sought  and  obtained  her  patronage,  and  who 
repaid  it  with  praise.  But  beloved  and  ad- 
mired as  she  was,  sorrow  at  last  found  her. 
Her  friend's  and  caretakers,  Lord  and  Lady 
Harrington,  who  made  part  of  her  household, 
were  obliged  to  depart  from  Heidelberg,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  his  health.  The  change 
of  air  was  too  late  to  save  his.  life,  and  he  died 
at  Worms,  where  he  stopped  to  recruit  his 
strength  on  his  way  to  England.  In  a  few 
months,  his  son  John,  the  playfellow  and  true 
and  faithful  friend  of  her  brother  Henry,  sank 
to  an  early  grave,  and  the  mournful  widow 


and  bereaved  mother,  went  into  close  retire- 
ment in  her  native  country. 

Had  temporal  prosperity  continued  lobe  the 
portion  of  the  princely  pair  at  Heidelberg, 
their  daughter  Elizabeth  might  have  grown  up 
too  proud  and  high-minded  lo  have  submitted 
herself  to  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
She  would  doubtless,  under  all  circumstances, 
have  been  noted  for  her  intellect,  but  satisfied 
with  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  she  might 
not  have  sought  the  approbation  of  her  hea- 
venly Father.  But  she  was  to  be  brought  up 
in  comparative  adversity, — to  be  at  times 
homeless,  and  needy,  that  she  might  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  which 
are  eternal.  The  darkness  of  adversity  which 
came  upon  Frederic  and  Elizabeth,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  transient  outburst  of  apparent 
prosperity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  considering 
themselves  aggrieved  in  various  ways,  deter- 
mined to  assert  their  independent  elective 
rights, — to  reject  catholic" Ferdinand  Emperor 
of  Austria,,  as  their  king,  and  to  choose  one 
for  themselves.  The  Bohemian  nobles  were 
prompt  in  action,  but  did  not  always  conduct 
themselves  with  moderation  or  wisdom.  When 
the  emperor's  commissioners  addressed  them 
on  his  behalf,  they  gave  a  short  answer,  by 
throwing  them  out  of  the  windows  of  the  coun- 
cil-room. This  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite 
mode  in  that  country  of  getting  rid  of  trouble- 
some speech-makers.  After  organizing  a 
kingdom,  and  levying  a  tax,  to  enable  them  tc 
carry  on  war  with  Ferdinand,  they  concluded 
that  they  must  have  a  king.  They  first  offer- 
ed the  vacant  crown  to  John  George,  Duke  o, 
Saxony,  who  considered  the  kingship,  along 
with  its  consequent  war,  an  undesirable  attain- 
ment. He  declined  the  honour.  The  nex 
person  selected  by  the  Bohemians  for  thei. 
king,  was  Frederic  of  the  Rhine.  They  knev 
him  to  be  illustrious  by  descent,  to  have  largi 
patrimonial  possessions, — to  be  the  head  o 
the  combination  of  princes,  called  the  Protes 
tant  Union, — and  to  be  closely  connected  b; 
consanguinity  and  by  marriage,  with  the  prin 
cipal  anti-catholic  rulers  in  Europe.  He  wa 
esteemed  the  first  in  rank  among  all  th 
princes  of  Europe  not  entitled  to  wear 
crown. 

When  the  proffer  of  this  crown  was  mad 
to  Frederic,  he  pondered  long  before  he  couli 
come  to  a  decision.  He  had  a  solid,  substan 
tial  possession,  in  his  Electorate,  which  h 
could  enjoy  in  peace.  The  Bohemian  Die 
offered  htm  a  kingdom,  but  it  was  as  yet  un 
settled  ;  its  independence  had  not  been  acknow 
ledged  by  Austria ;  and  whoever  accepted  i 
must  expect  to  war  with  that  power,  aided  b 
the  catholic  princes  of  Europe.  Doubtless  th 
idea  of  warring  with  the  catholic  rulers  ( 
Europe,  had  something  in  it  attractive  to  hi 
zealous  Calvinistic  Protestantism,  and  yet  hi 
could  but  feel  that  he  had  little  aid  from  othf 
princes  to  depend  on  in  fighting  for  Bohemii 
and  against  Roman  supremacy.  In  this  lim 
of  deliberation  and  unsettled  opinion,  he  wa 
prepared  to  hear  the  advice  of  his  beloved  wil 
Elizabeth,  and  to  allow  it  quite  as  much  infii 
ence  as  it  was  entitled  to. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

CONSTANCY. 

Groat  is  the  necessity  of  cleaving  steadfastly 
loour  first  principles.  The  blessed  Truth  is 
BB6  preserving,  and  all  who  are  allured  from 
I  faithful  adherence  to  it  by  outward  ft  lend - 
ship,  a  false  sympathy  or  charity  for  others, 
>r  by  any  means  whatever,  will  most  assured- 
I  sustain  loss.  It  is  now^  as  it  ever  has  been, 
i  munition  of  rocks,  and  a  safe  shelter  fiom 
ivery  storm,  and  those  who  are  favoured  to 
keep  their  habitations  therein  can  never  be 
moved.  Constancy  and  firmness  through 
?very  trial  and  affliction,  will  preserve  all  in  a 
situation  wherein  only  they  can  rightly  uppre- 
riaie  the  advantage  of  living  in  the  Truth, 
ndividuals  who  dwell  here,  feel  it  too  precious 
0  be  bartered  for  gold,  or  all  the  honour,  fa- 
rour  or  prelerment  that  men  are  capable  of 
sonlerring,  and  are  made  willing  even  to  sac- 
'ifi.ee  that  which  is  near  and  dear  to  them, 
■ather  than  to  submit  to  any  compromise  with 
ml. 

*  He  that  lovelh  father  or  mother,  son  or 
laughter,  more  than  me,"  said  our  blessed 
Lord,  "  is  not  worthy  of  me."    It  was  an  ad- 
lerence  to  principles  of  vital  importance  to  the 
:hurch  and   to  mankind  at  large,  under  a 
sense  of  indispensable  obedience,  and  the  un- 
filing support  of  a  gracious  and  compassionate 
3od,  which  enabled  the  blessed  martyrs  to 
ndure  the  flame  of  persecution  in  ages  past. 
Vnd  it  was  also  by  the  same  devotion  and 
onstancy  that  our  beloved  predecessors  so 
nccessfully  advocated,  in  the  face  of  a  perse- 
uting  generation,  the  principles  and  doctrines 
i'hich  were  dearer  to  them  than  their  natural 
ives.    Do  we  in  this  age  realize  the  import- 
nce  of  preserving  those  dearly  bought  testi- 
lonies  1    Are  we  now  willing  to  be  despised 
nd  rejected  by  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
'orld,  for  their  sake,  and  to  go  as  into  the 
lade  with  a  suffering  remnant  for  their  fur- 
lerance  and  support?  or  do  they  possess  so 
ttle  worth  in  our  estimation  that  we  would 
Dusent  to  exchange  them  for  the  friendship  of 
ten,  or  shrink  from  them  in  cousequence  of 
te  popular  frown  1 

If  we  abide  in  constancy  to  the  unchanging 
ruth,  patience,  long-suffering,  and  a  desire  to 
'ercome  evil  with  good,  will  conspicuously 
ipear  in  our  movements,  as  the  natural  fruit 

our  faith  ;  and  all  that  is  of  an  uncharitable 

unfeeling  nature,  we  must  unceasingly  en- 
avour  to  expel  from  our  hearts,  and  nothing 

creaturely  exultations  over  those  who  differ 
jm  us,  will  be  entertained  in  them.  And  at 
e  same  time  that  we  should  esteem  it  of  infi- 
le  importance  not  to  compromise  our  princi- 
js,  or  lower  the  standard  of  Truth  in  the 
ist  degree  in  the  prosecution  of  our  outward 
'airs,  yet  an  exercise  for  those  not  in  reli- 
cs connection  with  us,  will  be  attendant 

entimes,  and  a  love  be  found  to  flow  towards 

I^m,  that  would  fain  gather  them  to  the  true 
d,  so  that  they  might  be  more  immediately 
quainted  with  the  continual  care  and  good- 
ss  of  Israel's  unslumbering  Shepherd,  and 
d  the  true  peace  administered  to  their  needy 
uls. 
When  the  true  constancy  exists,  our  meek- 


ness, patience  and  humility,  will  relieve  us 
from  the  imputation  of  sinister  motives  in  the 
sight  of  the  discerning,  as  we  shall  evince  by 
our  careful  walking  that  nothing  but  a  fear  of 
offending  a  blessed  Creator,  our  own  preser- 
vation and  that  of  others,  have  prescribed  our 
course,  and  made  us  willing  to  bear  tribula- 
tions and  reproaches.  Then  many  might  be 
so  moved  by  our  integrity  and  the  sweetness 
of  our  spirits,  that  the  invitation  would  be 
effectually  extended,  "  Come  with  me  from 
Lebanon".  ..."  From  the  lion's  den,  from 
the  mountains  of  the  leopards" — from  all  that 
is  lofty  and  destructive — "  to  the  garden  en- 
closed"— to  the  41  well  of  living  waters." 

But  if  our  faith  and  constancy  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  Truth  are  impaired, 
or  we  become  willing  to  compromise  or  barter 
them  for  something  more  immediately  desira- 
ble to  us,  and  we  are  weary  of  the  cross,  and 
suffering  for  them  in  Christian  meekness  and 
simplicity,  however  high  in  profession  we  may 
stand,  the  root  of  greenness  and  preservation 
is  loosened — a  withering,  a  blighting,  and  a 
morbid  inefficiency  in  the  good  cause,  will 
most  assuredly  ensue,  and  we  may  be  ulti- 
mately left  with  an  appearance  of  godliness, 
but  the  life  and  power  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  entirely  extinct. 

State  of  New  York. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Letter  of  Sarah  Grubb. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed 
in  1783,  by  Sarah  Grubb,  of  Auner  Mills,  in 
Ireland,  to  Louisa  Strangman,  soon  afterwards 
the  wife  of  that  firm  and  faithful  servant  of 
Christ,  John  Conran  ;  and  is  extracted  from 
the  journal  of  his  life  and  Gospel  labours,  re- 
cently edited  by  Lydia  A.  Barclay,  of  Aber- 
deen, and  published  by  Charles  Gilpin,  book- 
seller, in  London.  This  letter  was  written 
about  the  commencement  of  that  lamentable 
heresy,  which  carried  away  so  many  from  the 
Society  in  Ireland,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  How  applicable  are  the  senti- 
ments, to  the  state  of  the  church,  in  many 
places,  in  this  our  day  ! 

"Such  are  greatly  wanted,  as  will  firmly 
stand  in  the  life  and  authority  of  Truth,  and 
lift  up  the  standard  thereof  to  the  indifferent 
unwashed  professors  in  this  day,  who  have  the 
form  of  godliness,  but  want  the  efficacy  and 
wholesome  fruits  of  the  power.  1  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  they  who  stand  and  are 
enough  engaged  faithfully  to  keep  their  ranks, 
must  suffer  persecution,  and  be  lightly  esteem- 
ed of  many  for  the  Truth's  sake, — not  a  per- 
secution like  that  which  befel  our  predecessors 
in  the  rising  of  the  purity  of  the  gospel  day, 
when  their  bodies  were  imprisoned  and  de- 
spised, and  the  Spirit  of  their  Holy  Head  tri- 
umphed over  death,  hell  and  the  grave  ;  but 
this  day  of  trial,  if  I  have  any  sense  of  it,  is 
a  still  more  evil  day  and  bitte?' ;  because  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom  is  under  oppression,  and 
few  are  grieved  for  its  affliction.  Many  are 
dwelling  at  ease  in  their  ceiled  houses,  are 
consoling  themselves  with  what  they  find 
there,  thinking  how  much  safer  it  is  to  keep 


in  this  habitation  than  to  venture  themselves 
into  the  battle  ol  a  despised  cause  in  these 
perilous  times.  Others,  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  armed  for  the  Lamb's  war,  have 
flinched,  when  they  were  called  to  stand  in 
the  front,  for  fear  of  some  personal  disadvan- 
tage. And  there  are  those  who  have  lost 
favour  and  strength,  by  too  boldly  and  preci- 
pitately engaging  in  battle,  before  their  armour 
was  prepared,  their  earthen  pitchers  broken, 
and  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  they  were 
commissioned  to  cry, — '  The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon!'" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Fifth  Month,  1851, 

The  past  month  was  rather  remarkable  for 
many  changes  of  wind,  weather,  and  tempera- 
lure.  Though  the  average  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  about  4°  above  that  for  Fifth 
month,  1850,  yet  some  hoar-frost  was  visible 
on  several  different  mornings. 

The  country  at  this  time  presents  a  most 
beautiful  aspect.  The  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation — the  vivid  green  of  the  foliage — the 
waving  grain  and  grass-fields — the  gaudy 
wild-flowers  bedecking  every  nook  and  per- 
fuming the  air  with  their  fragrance,  and  the 
cheerful  notes  of  our  feathered  visiters,  affect 
the  eye  and  the  ear  with  delight ;  but  the  mo- 
notonous whirring  or  humming  noise  of  the 
seventeen  year  Locust,  with  which  our  groves 
and  thickets  are  literally  swarming,  is  not 
quite  so  agreeable. 

Some  peaches  and  apples,  and  a  full  crop 
of  cherries,  decorate  our  trees. 

Several  hurricanes  and  hail-storms  have 
visited  different  parts  of  our  much-favoured 
country,  with  destructive  force.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  17th,  a  severe  gale  swept  over  St. 
Louis,  doing  much  damage  to  buildings,  &c. 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  wind,  that  two  men 
were  blown  from  their  horses  as  they  rode 
through  the  street,  and  a  third  was  knocked 
off  by  a  piece  of  flying  timber.  A  lofty  stee- 
ple, which  cost  much  time  and  about  $3000 
in  its  erection,  was  hurled  from  its  pedestal  in 
a  moment,  and  crushed  to  atoms.  It  is  said 
that  more  than  100  buildings  in  the  city  were 
injured  more  or  less  by  the  tornado. 

A  terrific  hail-storm  passed  over  a  portion 
of  Clark  county,  Ohio,  on  the  24th.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  stones  (or  lumps  of 
ice)  so  large  that  many  of  them  would  not  go 
in  a  common-sized  tumbler,  some  of  which 
weighed  singly  4}  ounces.  Trees,  shrubbery, 
and  grain  suffered  much.  The  eastern  part  of 
Chester,  and  the  western  part  of  Delaware 
county,  were  also  visited  by  a  terrible  hail- 
storm on  the  afternoon  of  the  29lh.  The  hail 
fell  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain,  and  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  cover  the  ground  in  many 
places.  The  stones  were  of  a  very  large  size 
— one  that  was  measured  in  Providence,  was 
8  inches  in  circumference  one  way,  and  6  the 
other.  The  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  grain  fields  and  gardens  cut  to  pieces. 
Much  window-glass  was  broken. —  In  manv 
farm-houses  nearly  every  pane  was  shattered 
that  was  exposed  to  the  storm.  Over  a  large 
scope  of  country  a  very  heavy  rain  fell,  at- 
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tended  with  awful  peals  of  thunder.  A  bnrn 
was  burnt  in  Kennelt,  and  some  other  build- 
ings and  trees  strjiclt  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month, 
was  from  3;i  on  the  2nd,  to  92  on  the  29lh,  or 


Richard  Shackleton's  letters. 
To  Hannah  Pltjmstead,  Jr. 

Ballitore,  [date  uncertain.] 

[On  reaching;  home  after  travelling  through 
part  of  England  with  S.  Neale.] 

I  hope  gratitude  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
Divine  Providence  in  this  journey,  will  pro- 
perly attend  my  mind.  In  the  several  places 
where  we  attended  meeting,  our  friend  Samuel 
Neale  had  good  service;  and  even  in  our  pass- 
ing along,  as  the  inward  eye  was  steadily 
turned  the  right  way  :  there  was  a  sacrifice 
prepared,  a  tender  petition  put  up  in  secret  for 
help  and  preservation,  and  my  spirit  was  en- 
abled, in  a  particular  manner,  to  intercede  in 
silent,  yet  fervent  supplication,  for  the  visited 
youth,  that  the  gracious  intentions  of  heaven 
towards  them,  might  never  be  frustrated,  nor 
anything  be  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  the 
Lord's  hand. 

The  elders  have  been  removed,  and  are 
moving  off,  a  succession  is  wanting  in  the 
church.  The  call,  the  invitation  is  gone  forth, 
the  rich  dainties  of  the  Father's  house  are 
prepared,  and  all  is  ready.  Be  thou,  my  dear 
child,  one  of  those  who  will  give  up  their 
names  to  serve  the  best  of  Masters.  There  is 
no  honour  like  the  honour  of  His  service  ;  no 


to  2  p.  M.  was  G01°— for  Fiflh  month,  1850, 
it  was  56|--°.  Amount  of  rain  was  5.41  inches 
— for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  6 
inches. 

H. 


reward,  like  the  reward  which  He  bestows. 
As  thou  art  faithful  to  the  discoveries  of  His 
Spirit,  in  matters  comparatively  small,  as  thou 
surrenderest  thy  heart  in  unreserved  dedica- 
tion, and  spreads  thy  garments  and  all  super- 
fluous branches  of  every  luxuriant  growth  in 
the  way  of  His  coming,  great  will  be  thy  peace. 
But  if  thou  sayest  in  thy  heart  to  the  Divine 
visitation,  "  Hitherto  will  I  follow  thee,  and  no 
further;"  if  thou  secretest  the  doves  (the 
seemingly  innocent  things)  when  the  Master 
is  turning  them  out  of  His  temple,  and  if  thou 
wilt  not  suffer  the  bitterness  of  death  to  pass 
upon  that  which  is  high  and  delicate,  goodness 
and  mercy  will  strive  again  and  again,  but 
thy  way  will  be  long  about  and  thy  wilderness 
tedious. 

Perhaps,  by  this  time,  Joseph  Bevan  and 
thy  sister,  have  enteied  into  their  solemn  con- 
tract;  may  they  enter  into  solemn  contract 
with  the  Author  of  all  their  blessings,  that 
they  will  serve  and  obey  him  in  body,  soul 
and  spirit,  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

R.  S. 

To  D.  G. 

Ballitore,  19lh  of  Twelfth  month,  1776. 
My  dear  Cousin, — We  have  all  need  to  wit- 
ness a  taking  deeper  root  in  the  ground  of 


Divine  Love,  and  to  have  our  affections  t 
created  objects  bounded  by  it,  that  so  whe 
the  storms  of  adversity  assault,  our  spirits  ma 
know  a  stability  and  support  in  the  day  < 
trouble,  which  nothing  less  can  procure  fc 
them;  that  when  the  woild  speaks  troubh 
Christ  Jesus  may  speak  peace  to  our  tosse 
minds.  May  this  continue  to  be  thy  ancho 
and  ihy  refuge,  my  dear  friend.  As  men  ar 
women,  we  ate  fallible,  and  diversified  as  t 
tempers,  habits,  and  dispositions,  so  that  eve 
the  children  of  the  heavenly  family,  may  d ifTe 
in  sentiments  and  opinions  about  earihl 
things  ;  but  as  these  cannot  live  without  getlin 
their  food  in  due  season,  their  participatio 
together  at  the  Lord's  table  renews  their  amil 
and  brotherly  kindness,  and  the  love  of  Gc 
melts  down  the  hardness  of  the  natural  pai 
so  that  in  malice  they  are  children,  and  lo\ 
as  brethren,  that  is,  their  falling  out  is  lib 
that  of  little  children,  a  little  pettish  fit,  ar 
soon  over,  and  their  love  to  one  another  is  lili 
that  of  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same  famil; 
in  which  an  elder  or  wiser  child  may  exhor 
reprove  and  even  correct,  a  younger  or  mot 
giddy  one,  but  still  the  brotherly  kindness  ar 
common  good  of  the  family  be  uppermost,  ar 
the  bond  and  cement  of  the  whole. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  thou  art  well  aware  t 
the  caution  which  we  parents  ought  to  ui 
about  companions  for  our  children.  Youth 
often  full  of  emulation,  sanguine  in  expect! 
tion,  fond  of  novelty,  ready  to  form  frien< 
ships.  The  leaven  of  companions  of  the  sarr 
age  is  very  powerful.  We  should  as  much  i 
possible,  procure  for  our  children,  associaK 
that  are  better  and  wiser  than  themselves,  ati 
encourage  an  intimacy  with  such.  But  u 
live  in  a  world  of  mixture,  and  this  cana 
always  be  effected  ;  however,  it  should  be  si 
in  the  scope  of  our  views  and  conlemplalio 

Old  age,  to  be  sure,  will  come  upon  us  in 
short  time,  if  we  be  not  first  numbered  to  tl 
silent  grave.  I  wish  we  may  all,  wbi 
strength  and  capacity  are  afforded,  make  goi 
use  of  the  present  lime,  which  only  is  out 
An  insidious  enemy  lies  at  the  door  of  o 
hearts  and  our  houses,  waiting  for  an  entranc 
It  is  his  delight  to  break  down  the  fence,  a 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  pleasant  garden,  whi 
Divine  culture  has  made  comely  and  fruit/ 

1  wish  the  great  and  repeated  labour  1 
stowed  may  be  crowned  with  success,  ai 
indeed,  I  believe  it  is  not  altogether  in  va 
for  I  am  persuaded,  many  of  our  youth,  i 
under  the  renewed  visitation  of  heavenly 
gard,  and  others  would  be  in  danger  of  a  s 
further  backsliding,  were  it  not  for  the  e 
ciency  of  these  instrumental  calls,  invitata 
and  expostulations.    May  we,  who  are  m 
advanced  in  years,  witness  a  being  deeper 
in  our  spirits,  and  wait  in  humility  and 
lience  at  the  King's  gate,  abide,  take  up  < 
residence,  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  till  it  please 
Author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gilt, 
endue  with  power  irom  on  high  I 


A  Good  Hint. — "  Fear  thy  servants 
those  with  whom  thou  converses!,  lest 
example  destroy  the  effects  of  thy  precept, 
how  hard  to  rule  well." 


59°.    The  average  temperature  from  sunrise  West-town  B.  S.,  Sixth  mo.  3d,  1851. 
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31 

50 

70 

60 

N.  to  S.  W. 

2 

Clear. 

THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

SnEEPFOLDS. 

otes  on  the  Construction  of  IShcepfolds.  By 
John  Rvskin,  M.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  302.) 

f  Although,  however,  the  Protestant  laity 
»  not  often  admit  the  absolving  power  of  their 
Jrgy,  they  are  but  too  apt  to  yield,  in  some 
rt,  to  the  impression  of  their  greater  sancti- 
Hon;  and  from  this  instantly  results  the 
ihappy  consequence  that  the  sacred  charac- 
r  of  the  Layman  himself  is  forgotten,  and 
s  own  .Ministerial  duly  is  neglected.  Men 
it  in  office  in  the  Church  suppose  themselves, 
i  that  ground,  in  a  sort  unholy;  and  that, 
erefore,  they  may  sin  with  more  excuse,  ami 
i  idle  or  impious  with  less  danger,  than  the 
eiizv  :  especially  they  consider  themselves 
lieved  from  all  ministerial  function,  and  as 
irmitted  to  devote  their  whole  lime  and  energy 
the  business  of  this  world.    No  mistake 
n  possibly  be  greater.    Every  member  of 
e  Church  is  equally  bound  to  the  service  of 
e  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  service  is 
e-eminently  the  saving  of  souls.    There  is 
it  a  moment  of  a  man's  active  life  in  which 
!  may   not  be  indirectly   preaching ;  and 
rou^hout  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  ought  to 
directly  preaching,  and    teaching  both 
'angers  and  friends;  his  children,  his  ser- 
ints,  and  all  who  in  any  way  are  put  under 
m,  being  given  to  him  as  special  objects  of 
$  ministration.    So  that  the  only  difference 
'tween  a  Church  officer  and  a  lay  member, 
icilher  a  wider  degree  of  authority  given  to 
i  former,  as  apparently  a  wiser  and  better 
in,  or  a  special  appointment  to  some  office 
Dre  easily  discharged  by  one  person  than  by 
»ny  :  as,  for  instance,  the  serving  of  tables 
the  deacons  ;  the  authority  or  appointment 
ng,  in  either  case,  commonly  signified  by  a 
rl<ed  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  Church, 
i  the  privilege  or  power  of  being  maintain- 
by  the  rest  of  the  Church,  without  being 
ced  to  labour  with  his  hands  or  encumber 
nself  with  any  temporal  concerns." 
'But,  whatever  influence  ihey  [church  offi- 
sj  may  have  over  the  Church,  their  autho- 
r  never  supersedes  that  of  either  the  intellect 
the  conscience  of  the  simplest  of  its  lay 
mbers.    They  can  assist  those  members  in 
search  for  truth,  or  comfort  their  over 
-n  and  doubtful  minds  ;  they  can  even  as- 
e  them  that  ihey  are  in  the  way  of  truth, 
hat  pardon  is  within  their  leach  :  but  they 
neither  manifest  the  truth,  nor  grant  the 
don.    Truth  is  to  be  discovered,  and  Par- 
te be  won  for  every  man  by  himself, 
s  is  evident  from   innumerable  texts  of 
ipture,  but  chiefly  from  those  which  exhort 
•y  man  to  seek  after  Truth,  and  which 
lect  knowing  with  doing.     We  are  to  seek 
r  knowledge  as  silver,  and  search  for  her 
or  hid  treasures;  therefore,  from  every 
t  she  must  be  naturally  hid,  and  the  dis- 
:ry  of  her  is  to  be  the  reward  only  of  per- 
il search.    The  kingdom  of  God  is  as 
sure  hid  in  a  field  ;  and  of  those  who  pro- 
to  help  us  to  seek  for  it,  we  are  not  to 
confidence  in  those  who  say, — Here  is  the 
sure,  we  havo  found  it,  and  have  it,  and 


will  give  you  some  of  it;  but  to  those  who 
say, —  We  think  ih  it  is  a  good  place  to  dig, 
and  \ou  will  dig  most  easily  in  such  and  such 
a  way. 

"  Farther,  it  has  been  promised  that  if  such 
earnest  search  be  made,  Truth  shall  be  disco- 
vered :  as  much  truth,  that  is,  as  is  necessary 
for  the  person  seeking.  These,  therefore,  I 
hold,  for  two  fundamental  principles  of  reli- 
gion,— that,  without  seeking,  truth  cannot  be 
known  at  all ;  and  that,  by  seeking,  it  may  be 
di-coveied  by  the  simplest.  1  say,  without 
seeking  it  cannot  be  known  at  all.  It  can  nei- 
ther be  declared  from  pulpits,  nor  set  down  in 
Articles,  nor  in  any  wise  '  prepared  and  sold' 
in  packages,  ready  for  use.  Truth  must  be 
ground  lor  every  man  by  himself  out  of  its 
husk,  with  such  help  as  he  can  gel,  indeed, 
but  not  without  stern  labour  of  his  owa.  In 
what  science  is  knowledge  to  be  had  cheap? 
or  truth  to  be  told  over  a  velvet  cushion,  in 
half  an  hour's  talk  every  seventh  dav  ?  Can 
you  learn  chemistry  so? — zoology? — anato- 
my ?  and  do  you  expect  to  penetrate  the  secret 
of  all  secrets,  and  to  know  that  whose  price  is 
above  rubies;  and  of  which  the  depth  sailh, — 
It  is  not  in  me,  in  so  easy  fashion?  There 
are  doubts  in  this  matter  which  evil  spirits 
darken  with  their  wings,  and  that  is  true  of 
all  such  doubts  which  were  told  Ion"  a°o — 
they  can  '  be  ended  by  action  alone.' 

"As  suiely  as  we  live,  this  truth  of  truths 
can  only  so  be  discerned  :  to  those  who  act 
on  what  they  know,  more  shall  be  revealed  ; 
and  thus,  if  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall 
know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. 
Any  man  : — not  the  man  who  has  most  means 
of  knowing,  who  has  the  subtlest  brains,  or 
sits  under  the  most  orthodox  preacher,  or  has 
his  library  fullest  of  most  orthodox  books — 
but  the  man  who  strives  to  know,  who  takes 
God  at  His  word,  and  sets  himself  to  dig  up 
the  heavenly  mystery,  roots  and  all,  before 
sunset,  and  the  night  come,  when  no  man  can 
work.  Beside  such  a  man,  God  stands  in 
more  and  more  visible  presence  as  he  toils, 
and  teaches  him  that  which  no  preacher  can 
teach — no  earthly  authority  gainsay.  By 
such  a  man,  the  preacher  must  himself  be 
judged. 

"Do  you  doubt  this?  There  is  nothing 
more  certain  nor  clear  throughout  the  Bible: 
ihe  Apostles  themselves  appeal  constantly  to 
their  flocks,  and  actually  claim  judgment  from 
them,  as  deserving  it,  and  having  a  right  to  it, 
rather  than  discouraging  it.  But,  first  notice 
the  way  in  which  the  discovery  of  truth  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament :  '  Evil  men 
understand  not  judgment  ;  but  they  that  seek 
the  Lord  understand  all  things,'  Proverbs 
xxviii.  5.  God  overlhroweth,  not  merely  the 
transgressor  or  the  wicked,  but  even  '  the 
words  of  the  transgressor,'  Proverbs  xxii.  12, 
and  'the  counsel  of  the  wicked,'  Job  v.  13, 
xxi.  16;  observe  again,  in  Proverbs  xxiv.  4, 
'  My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good  — 
so  shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy 
soul,  when  thou  hast  found  it,  there  shall  be 
a  reward  ;'  and  again,  '  What  man  is  he  that 
feareth  the  Lord  ?  him  shall  he  teach  in  the 
way  that  he  shall  choose;' so  Job  xxxii.  8, 
and  multitudes  of  places  more ;  and  then,  with 


all  these  places,  which  express  the  definite  and 
personal  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
every  one  of  His  people,  compare  the  place  in 
Isaiah,  which  speaks  of  the  contrary  of  this 
human  teaching  :  a  passage  which  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  written  for  this  very  day  and 
hour.  1  Because  their  fear  towards  me  ia 
taught  by  the  precept  of  men  ;  therefore,  be- 
hold the  wisdom  of  i heir  wise  men  shall  perish, 
and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men 
shall  be  hid.'  (xxix.  13,  14.)  Then  take  the 
New  Testament,  and  observe  how  St.  Paul 
himself  speaks  of  the  Romans,  even  as  hardly 
needing  his  epistle,  but  able  to  admonish  one 
another ;  '  Nevertheless,  brethren,  I  have 
written  the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  some 
sort,  as  putting  you  in  mind.''  (xv.  15.)  Any 
one,  we  should  have  though^,  might  have  done 
as  much  as  this,  and  yet  St.  Paul  increases 
the  modesty  of  it  as  he  goes  on  ;  for  he  claims 
the  right  of  doing  as  much  as  this,  only  1  be- 
cause of  the  grace  given  to  me  of  God,  that  I 
should  be  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.'  Then  compare  2  Cor.  v.  11,  where 
he  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  having  done  his  duty  ; 
and  observe  in  verse  21  of  that,  and  1  of  the 
next  chapter,  the  '  pray'  and  '  beseech,'  not 
'command;'  and  again,  in  chapter  vi.  verse 
4,  'approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of 
God.'  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of 
all  is  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
churches  were  actually  in  the  habit  of  giving 
letters  of  recommendation  to  their  ministers; 
and  St.  Paul  dispenses  with  such  letters,  not 
by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  authority,  but  be- 
cause the  power  of  his  preaching  was  enough 
manifested  in  the  Corinthians  themselves. 
And  these  passages  are  all  the  more  forcible, 
because  if  in  any  of  them  St.  Paul  had  claimed 
absolute  authority  over  the  Church  as  a  teacher, 
it  was  no  more  than  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  claim,  nor  could  his  doing  so  have  in 
anywise  justified  a  successor  in  the  same 
claim.  But  now  that  he  has  not  claimed  it — 
who,  following  him,  shall  dare  to  claim  it? 
And  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  join- 
ing expressions  of  the  most  exemplary  humi- 
lity, which  were  to  be  the  example  of  succeed- 
ing ministers,  with  such  assertion  of  Divine 
authority  as  should  secure  acceptance  for  the 
epistle  itself  in  the  sacred  canon,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
occur  in  2  Thess.  iii.  14,  and  other  such 
texts." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Effect  of  Abolishing'  Capital  Punishment. 
— The  Secretary  of  State  in  Michigan,  being 
asked  by  a  Canadian  gentleman  how  many 
convictions  for  murder  have  taken  place  in 
that  State  since  hanging  was  abolished,  replies  : 

In  1847,  for  Manslaughter,  1 

1848,  Murder  in  First  Degree,  4 
"  Murder  in  Second  Degree,  1 

1849,  Murder  in  First  Degree,  1 
"  Murder  in  Second  Degree,  3 

1850,  no  conviction  for  murder  or  man. 

slaughter. 

To  the  question  whether  murder  has  been 
more  frequent  since  the  law  was  changed,  ha 
replied  at  length  in  the  negative.— -Mich.  Pa. 
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Pcnington  on  Prayer. — That  is  prayer 
which  comes  fresh  from  the  Spirit  ;  and  that 
is  a  true  desire  which  the  Spirit  begets  ;  but 
the  affections  and  sparks  of  men's  kindling 
please  not  the  Lord,  nor  do  they  conduce  to 
the  soul's  rest,  but  will  end  in  the  bed  of  sor- 
row. Prayer  is  wholly  out  of  the  will  of.  the 
creature,  wholly  out  of  the  time  of  the  crea- 
ture, wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  creature  ; 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Falher,  who  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  Life,  and  giveth  forth  breathings  of  life 
to  his  child  at  his  pleasure. 


THIS  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  14,  1851. 


We  suppose  there  are  few  of  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend"  but  who  believe  that  time  is  a 
gift  bestowed  by  the  Author  of  all  good  ;  for 
the  occupancy  of  which,  those  who  enjoy  it 
must  individually  render  an  account.  So 
rapidly  does  it  pass  away,  and  so  small  is  the 
portion  allotted  to  us,  even  when  life  is  most 
lengthened  out,  that  all  unite  in  the  truth  of 
the  remark,  rendered  trite  by  its  constant  re- 
petition, I  hat  time  is  short.  And  yet  how 
comparatively  few  are  there,  who,  while  ad- 
mitting this  truth,  or  even  when  announcing  it 
as  inculcating  a  primary  principle,  and  neces- 
sarily suggesting  a  rule  of  action  that  should 
be  kept  constantly  fixed  on  the  attention,  but 
who  daily  act,  as  though  there  had  been 
secured  to  them  a  larger  portion  than  they 
have  need  for.  So  true  is  it  that  calculations 
of  the  value  of  life,  and  estimates  of  the  im- 
portance of  time,  possess  within  themselves 
but  little  power  to  rouse  the  mind  to  an  habitual 
exercise  of  its  faculties,  or  bestow  the  wisdom 
that  would  prevent  the  remaining  days  from 
running  to  waste.  Though  convinced  that  the 
present  is  all  that  we  can  call  our  own,  and 
many  almost  ready  to  complain  that  the  days 
allotted  to  man  are  so  few,  we  are  yet  prone 
to  trifle  with  each  moment  as  it  passes,  and  to 
put  off  action  to  the  future,  as  though  there 
would  be  no  end  to  life,  or  that  we  at  least 
should  have  more  time  than  we  could  profit- 
ably employ. 

How  few  are  there  who  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  can  look  back  over  its  departed  hours, 
with  the  consciousness  that  each  has  been 
duly  improved,  as  it  hurried  on  to  be  joined  to 
the  years  gone  by.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
presented  before  us  in  a  continuous  period,  all 
the  time  we  have  wasted,  either  in  absolute  idle- 
ness, in  fruitless  irresolution,  or  in  the  profiiless 
dreams  of  an  unrestrained  imagination,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  hours,  the  occupation  of 
which,  did  not  directly  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  virtue,  how  would  we  be  startled  with  the 
thought  of  having  utterly  wasted  and  thrown 
away  so  large  a  part  of  the  precious  boon  con- 
ferred on  us  by  our  beneficent  Creator ;  who, 
in  apportioning  the  number  of  our  days,  de- 
signed they  should  be  no  more,  than  could  be 
fully  occupied  in  the  active  duty,  of  securing 
our  own  happiness,  and  bringing  glory  to  his 
great  name. 

Of  the  obligation  resting  upon  us  all  to  de- 


THE  FRIEND. 


vote  our  time  and  the  talents  with  which  we 
are  endowed,  to  the  performance  of  the  varied 
social  and  religious  duties  devolving  on  us, 
and  thereby  to  be  constantly  promoting  the 
interests  of  virtue,  we  are  aware  that  our  read- 
ers are  as  fully  convinced  as  ourselves;  and 
although  we  could  rejoice  if  by  any  reasoning 
or  admonition  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  set 
forth,  we  might  stimulate  to  a  more  practical 
exemplification  of  the  force  of  this  obligation, 
by  the  works  appertaining  to  a  religious  life, 
yet  our  present  design  is,  more  particularly  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  great  loss  sustained, 
by  allowing  the  intellectual  powers  to  lie  idle, 
or  to  ruti  to  waste,  instead  of  facilitating  their 
use,  and  augmenting  their  strength,  by  keep- 
ing them  more  continuously  exercised  in  things 
that  would  be  beneficial  both  to  themselves 
and  to  others. 

The  law  which  apportions  health  and 
strength  to  the  proper  use  and  adaptation  of 
nourishment  and  exercise,  holds  good  equally 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  economy  ;  but 
while  the  comfort  of  health,  and  the  dread  of 
pain,  prompt  us  to  pursue  a  settled  course  in 
catering  for  the  wants  and  exerting  the  powers 
of  the  body,  we  are  too  easily  betrayed  into 
habits  of  inattention  and  listlessness,  interrupt- 
ed by  desultory  struggles,  which  enfeeble  the 
intellect,  and  render  the  mind  in  measure  unfit 
for  answering  the  end  for  which  it.  was  be- 
stowed upon  us.  Should  we  not  therefore 
keep  in  view,  that  as  much  depends  upon  our 
application  and  our  customary  modes  of 
thought  in  promoting  the  strength  of  the  mind, 
as  upon  our  food  and  habits  of  exercise  in  de- 
veloping and  preserving  the  vigour  of  the 
body.  If  we  give  way  to  the  seductions  of 
indolence,  and  allow  either  our  physical  organs 
or  our  mental  faculties  to  remain  inactive,  or 
to  become  torpid,  or  if  we  are  roused  only  at 
uncertain  intervals  to  put  forth  our  energies  in 
irregular  efforts,  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
weakness  and  weariness,  if  not  disease,  will 
be  the  almost  inevitable  result.  By  whole- 
some food  and  regular  exercise,  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  corporeal  system  are  pro- 
moted and  sustained,  and  in  like  manner  by 
suitable  stimulus  and  the  necessary  training, 
the  faculties  are  developed,  the  reason  invigo- 
rated, and  we  put  in  a  capacity  fully  to  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  resulting  from  intellectual 
labour.  We  wish  then,  to  stimulate  our  read- 
ers to  an  examination  of  the  modes  adopted  by 
them  for  the  occupation  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ents, in  order  that  they  may  discover  whether 
any,  and  how  large  a  portion,  of  the  former  is 
allowed  to  escape  almost  unnoticed  and  un- 
improved, and  detect  the  ways,  should  there 
be  any,  in  which  the  latter  are  idly  dissipated, 
or  kept  incapable  of  effecting  anything  of  their 
own,  worthy  of  being  treasured  in  the  memo- 
ry. Should  any  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
although  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  devoted  to  the  useful  em- 
ployments of  life,  they  nevertheless,  upon  close 
self-inspection,  find  they  have  strong  claims  to 
the  character  of  a  spendthrift  or  a  sluggard; 
the  only  effectual  way  of  evincing  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  they  have 
sustained,  and  their  desire  to  atone  for  it,  will 
be  to  refuse  longer  to  procrastinate,  and  set  to 


work  at  once  to  improve  each  hour  as  it  passes 
System  and  perseverance  will  soon  convinci 
us  how  frivolous  have  been  the  excuses  witr 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  solace  ou 
ignorance.  We  shall  by  degrees  acquire  thi 
power  of  governing  the  thoughts,  so  as  to  fi: 
them  op  the  proper  object  of  the  hour,  lean 
the  art  of  advancing  step  by  step  in  pursuit  o 
knowledge,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  arisinj 
from  imparting  it  to  others.  In  saying  thu 
much  on  the  importance  of  improving  timi 
and  talents  in  the  way  alluded  to,  we  have  no 
forgotten,  and  we  wish  our  readers  especiall; 
to  bear  in  mind,  the  primary  obligation  of  ful 
filling  our  duty  to  Him,  to  whom  we  mus 
give  account  for  all  our  thoughts  and  actions 
and  of  knowing  the  work  of  salvation  to  kee| 
pace  with  the  day,  and  to  be  perfected  be 
fore  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man  ca 
work. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  "  Association  for  lh> 
care  of  Coloured  Orphans,"  requests  us  ti 
state,  that  its  current  income,  including  tb> 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  is  entireh 
exhausted.  Donations  will  be  thankfully  re 
ceived  by  either  of  the  members  of  the  Asso 
ciation,  or  they  can  be  handed  to  the  agent  o 
"  The  Friend." 


A  Friend  who  has  for  several  years  beei 
engaged  in  teaching,  desires  a  situation  in  i 
Friends'  School.  Please  address  "  Teacher,' 
Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  0 
inquire  at  the  office  of"  The  Friend." 


Died,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  20th  « 
Fifth  month,  1851,  at  his  residence  near  Mt.  Pleasan 
Ohio,  Elisha  Kirk,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age; 
member  of  Short  Creek  particular  and  Monthly  Mee 
ing.    The  character  which  our  Saviour  gave  of  Nf 
thaniel,  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  n 
guile,"  will  apply  to  few  persons  with  more  truth  tha 
to  this  dear  Friend  ;  his  pious,  consistent  life,  furnisl 
ing  a  bright  example  to  survivors  to  follow  him  as  fa 
had  been  endeavouring  to  follow  Christ. — Being  firn 
ly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  ov 
worthy  predecessors,  he  was  deeply  tried  at  the  inn< 
vations  he  believed  were  being  made  upon  them  in  tl 
present  day  ;  often  expressing,  that  he  could  but  mom 
over  our  puor  degenerated  Society  ;  but  that  notwitl 
standing  all  efforts  to  make  the  way  to  the  kingdoi 
broader  and  easier,  he  believed  it  still  remained  to  I 
the  way  of  the  cross — a  narrow  way, — and  that  ! 
compromising  with  wrong  principles  or  practices,! 
preserve  the  appearance  of  unity  and  fellowship  in  tl 
Society,  would   avail   anything   to   the  honour 
Truth."  Being  desirous  that  his  friends  should  kno 
he  maintained  the  same  views  to  the  last,  he  said 
a  relative  not  long  before  his  death,  "  Thou  knov 
what  my  views  have  been  in  relation  to  the  prese 
difficulties  in  Society  ;  I  have  made  no  compromu 
and  feel  peace  in  the  course  I  have  taken." — He  h; 
been  in  declining  health  for  some  months,  durii 
which  he  frequently  expressed  that  he  believed  1 
time  here  would  be  short ;  saying,  "  I  have  had  a  ha 
struggle  to  be  made  willing  to  leave  my  family,  but 
now  feel  resignation,  and  an  assurance  that  all  will  I 
well  with  me.    I  feel  peace  in  the  prospect,  and  ct 
but  rejoice  in  that  Goodness  that  has  so  much  be< 
with  and  supported  me." — Though  the  loss  to  Socie 
will  be  great,  his  friends  are  left  with  the  comfortir 
belief,  that  he  is  gathered  as  a  '  shock  of  corn  in  di 
season'  to  the  heavenly  garner. 
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"The  counsels  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland 
lad  not  been  lost.  Without  using  terms  which 
would  have  roused  the  jealousy  of  Whitehall, 
^enn  contrived  to  express  the  chief  of  his  ideas 
n  a  clear  and  practical  shape.  He  concludes 
lis  preface  by  saying  that,  'in  reverence  to 
3od  and  good  conscience  towards  men,'  he 
las  formed  his  scheme  of  government  so  as 
to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  peo- 
•le,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse 
I  power,  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just 
bedience,  and  the  magistrates  honourable  for 
heir  just  administration.' 

"The  constitution,  a  rough  draft  only,  fol- 
iwed.    It  had  been  drawn  up  with  great  care 
y  Penn  and  Sidney  together.   Algernon  went 
own  to  Worminghurst  for  the  purpose;  and 
lere  the  two  lawgivers  drew  up  the  first  out- 
nes  of  the  constitution,  discussing  the  several 
rticles  word  by  word.    Every  phrase  em- 
loyed  was  tested  by  the  most  advanced  theo- 
es  of  democracy,  and  by  the  practice  of 
ocient   and  modern  nations.    Penn  freely 
hanged  his  terms  whenever  Sidney  expressed 
doubt  of  their  wisdom  and  fitness.  When 
le  first  rudiments  were  moulded  into  shape, 
Igernon  carried  the  papers  home  with  him 
Penshurst,  to  consider  and  reconsider  the 
irious  clauses  at  his  leisure;  and  when  his 
va  mind  was  fully  satisfied  as  to  their  form 
d  substance,  he  brought  them  back  finally 
riended.    So  intricate  and  continuous  was 
is  mutual  aid,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
parate  the  exact  share  of  one  legislator  from 
at  of  the  other.    The  constitution  began  by 
daring  that  the  sovereign  power  resided  in 
e  governor  and  freemen  of  the  province, 
or  purposes  of  legislation,  two  bodies  were 
be  elected  by  the  people — a  Council  and  an 
ssembly.    The  proprietor  or  his  deputy  was 
preside  at  the  council,  and  to  have  three 
»tes :  this  was  the  only  power  which  he  re- 
rved  to  himself  or  his  agents.    The  func- 
>ns  of  the  council  were,  to  prepare  and  pro. 


pose  bills — to  see  the  laws  duly  executed — to 
have  charge  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
province — to  deterjnine  on  the  sites  of  new 
towns  and  cities — to  build  ports,  harbours, 
and  markets — to  make  and  repair  roads — to 
inspect  the  public  treasury — -'o  erect  courts  of 
justice,  institute  primary  schools,  and  reward 
the  authors  of  useful  inventions  and  discove- 
ries. This  body,  consisting  of  seventy-two 
persons,  was  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage for  three  years,  twenty-four  of  them 
retiring  every  year,  their  places  being  supplied 
by  a  new  election.  The  members  of  the  as- 
sembly were  to  be  elected  annually.  The 
votes  were  in  all  cases  to  be  taken  by  ballot ; 
the  members  were  to  be  paid  ;  and  the  suffrage 
was  universal.  There  were  no  property  qua- 
lifications, and  the  whole  country  was  to  be 
divided  into  sections  for  electoral  purposes. 
The  assembly,  however,  had  no  deliberative 
power.  The  acts  of  the  council  were  to  be 
simply  laid  before  it  for  approval  or  rejection. 
It  had  the  privilege  of  making  out  the  list  of 
persons  to  be  named  as  justices  and  sheriffs, 
of  which  list  the  governor  was  bound  to  select 
one  half;  this  privilege  is  still  preserved  in 
America,  to  the  great  scandal  of  countries  in 
which  the  judgment-seat  is  held  to  be  the  last 
place  which  ought  to  be  invaded  by  popular 
will.  Penn  evidently  intended  the  assembly 
to  be  a  great  audit-chamber;  a  yearly  gather- 
ing of  the  people  to  sanction,  if  it  found  them 
worthy,  the  measures  of  the  government.  But 
with  time  its  functions  grew  in  importance  ; 
elected  every  year,  it  represented  public  opin- 
ion more  accurately  than  the  more  senate-like 
council ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  it  a  weight 
in  the  country  which  the  less  changeable  body 
never  possessed. 

"  To  this  outline  of  a  constitution  were  add- 
ed forty  provisional  laws  relating  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  choice  of  civil  officers,  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  processes  at  law,  fines,  for- 
feitures, arrests,  and  other  matters  of  a  civil 
nature.  These  provisional  laws  were  to  be  in 
force  until  the  council  had  been  properly  elect- 
ed, when  they  were  to  be  accepted,  amended, 
or  rejected,  as  the  popular  representatives 
should  think  proper  ;  Penn  agreeing  with  Sid- 
ney that  no  men  could  know  what  laws  were 
needful  so  well  as  those  whose  lives,  proper- 
ties, and  liberties  would  be  concerned  in  their 
administration.  On  this  point  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  through  it  that  of  the 
United  States,  owes  an  eternal  obligation  to 
Algernon  Sidney.  Penn,  like  More,  Harring- 
ton, and  the  writers  on  Utopian  schemes  of 
government,  had  a  leaning  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
and  inflexible  system.  He  would  have  drawn 
up  his  own  constitutions  and  offered  them  to 
the  world  as  the  conditions  of  settlement  in 
his  new  colony.    Shaftesbury  and  Baltimore 


had  adopted  this  as  the  only  possible  form. 
With  a  truer  political  instinct,  Sidney  saw  that 
a  democracy  was  incompatible  with  a  fixed 
and  foreign  body  of  constitutional  law.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  leave  this  question 
open.  Having  fixed  the  great  boundary  lines 
of  the  system — secured  freedom  of  thought 
(always  Penn's  first  care),  sacredness  of  per- 
son and  property,  popular  control  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  financial,  civil,  proprieto- 
rial, and  judicial — the  lawgivers  left  the  new 
democracy  to  develope  itself  in  accordance 
with  its  own  natural  genius  ; — which  it  did 
the  better  for  being  unencumbered  with  useless 
formalities  and  laws.  America  owes  much  to 
Algernon  Sidney. 

"  Penn's  philosophical  friend  Locke  had 
taken  another  course.  The  serene  and  logi- 
cal thinker  had  brought  to  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  government  for  Carolina  the  learning 
of  the  schools  and  the  traditions  of  ancient 
times;  Shaftesbury  had  also  contributed  his 
knowledge  of  the  actual  world;  and  these  two 
liberal  and  enlightened  men  had  drawn  up  a 
form  of  government  which  England  received 
as  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  their  friends 
described  as  destined  to  endure  forever.  To 
understand  how  much  Penn  was  wiser  than 
his  age,  more  imbued  with  the  principles 
which  have  found  their  nobler  utterances  in 
our  own,  he  must  be  measured  *  *  * 
#  *  #  *  #  against  the  highest  types 
of  learning  and  liberality  which  it  afforded. 
Between  John  Locke  and  William  Penn  there 
is  a  gulf  like  that  which  separates  the  seven- 
teenth from  the  nineteenth  century.  Locke 
never  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  local 
ideas  ;  the  hundred  and  seventy  years  which 
have  passed  away  since  Penn  founded  the 
State  which  bears  his  name,  seem  only  to 
have  carried  Euiope  so  much  nearer  to  the 
source  from  which  his  inspirations  flowed. 

"  Locke's  constitution  for  Carolina  was 
essentially  a  tyranny.  It  recognized  four  dis- 
tinct estates — the  proprietors,  the  great  nobles, 
the  lesser  nobles,  and  the  commons.  The 
eight  proprietors  were  the  eight  kings  of  the 
country  ;  the  dignitary  was  hereditary  ;  on  the 
failure  of  issue  in  one,  the  other  seven  were 
to  choose  a  successor :  they  constituted  a 
supreme  body,  self-elected  and  immortal,  to 
whom  one-fifth  of  the  entire  land  in  the  pro- 
vince— a  region  larger  than  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, Wales  and  Scotland — was  to  belong 
permanently  and  inalienably.  The  oldest 
proprietor,  with  the  title  of  palatine  and  a  large 
salary,  was  to  exercise  the  sovereign  power. 
The  other  seven  were  to  fill  the  offices  of  ad- 
miral, chancellor,  chamberlain,  constable, 
chief  justice,  high  steward  and  treasurer. 
Under  these  petty  sovereigns  two  orders  of 
nobility  were  to  be  created — being  an  earl  and 
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two  barons  for  every  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Their  number  was 
never  to  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  the  rank 
was  hereditary  ;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  issue, 
the  place  was  to  be  supplied  solely  out  of  the 
privileged  class.  These  nobles  were  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  second  fifth  part  of  the  soil. 
Society  was  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot.  Es- 
tates were  not  to  accumulate  or  diminish.  The 
tenants,  or  small  proprietors,  were  to  hold  ten 
acres  of  land  at  a  fixed  rent ;  these  tenants 
were  to  be  called  leet-men  ;  they  were  under 
the  complete  jurisdiction  of  their  lords,  with- 
out appeal  ;  no  leet-man  or  leet-woman  could 
go  from  the  soil  on  which  he  or  she  was  lo- 
cated to  live  elsewhere  without  a  license  from 
the  lord  given  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  and 
it  was  added  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  which 
ruled  throughout,  '  the  children  of  leet-men 
shall  be  leet-men,  and  so  to  all  generations.' 
Over  the  negro  slaves  every  freeman  had 
power  of  life  and  death. 

"  The  Executive  power  rested  solely  with 
the  Eight.  They  had  almost  absolute  control 
over  the  administration  of  justice.  Theie 
were  seven  courts  and  forty-two  counsellors  : 
one  of  the  Eight  presided  in  each  court ;  and 
of  the  counsellors  two-thirds  were  chosen  by 
the  proprietors  and  nobles.  t)ne  aristocratic 
court  controlled  the  press,  another  regulated 
fashions  and  sorts.  The  Grand  Council  con- 
sisted of  fifty  members — of  which  thirty-six 
represented  the  aristocracy,  and  fourteen  the 
people  ;  and  even  these  fourteen  had  to  be 
elected  at  once  and  for  life.  Power  of  every 
kind  was  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
commons.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  no 
political  rights.  Even  freeholders  could  not 
exercise  the  franchise  unless  they  possessed 
fifty  acres  of  land  and  upwards;  and  no  one 
was  eligible  to  sit  in  Parliament  unless  he 
owned  five  hundred  acres  and  upwards.  Trial 
by  jury  was  virtually  set  aside.  Every  reli- 
gion was  tolerated — but  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  declared  to  be  alone  true  and  ortho- 
dox ;  the  only  one  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  State. — Such  are  the  great  out- 
lines of  this  celebrated  document.  How  dif- 
ferent to  the  constitutions  of  William  Penn  ! 
Locke  went  back  to  the  feudal  times ;  Penn 
anticipated  the  modern  radicals.  The  philo- 
sopher of  sensation  conceived  a  fixed  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth  and  power  over-riding  the 
democratic  elements  of  the  world  ;  the  disciple 
of  the  inner  light  had  confidence  in  the  virtues 
of  mankind,  and  removed  every  obstacle  to 
the  free  and  full  development  of  human  ener- 
gies. The  project  of  the  first  signally  failed, 
as  it  deserved  to  do  ;  it  is  now  buried  under 
the  dust  of  years;  the  other,  slightly  modified 
by  events  and  seasons,  lives  and  flourishes  at 
the  present  moment,  an  example  to  infant 
governments,  and  one  of  the  most  precious 
heir-looms  of  time." 

(To  be  continued.) 

In  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both 
sides.  A  quarrel  may  be  compared  to  a  spark 
which  cannot  be  produced  without  a  flint,  as 
well  as  a  steel ;  either  of  them  may  hammer 
on  wood  forever,  and  no  fire  will  follow. 


EPISTLE. 

An  Epistle  of  tender  counsel  to  Friends  in 
Ireland,  from  the  Committee  separated,  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Dublin  in 
1850,  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  other 
meetings  belonging  thereto. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  1851. 

The  Committee  separated  last  year  for  a 
general  visit  to  our  Meetings,  in  presenting 
their  report,  have  also  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  this  meeting  an  Epistle  of  Tender  Counsel, 
which,  upon  a  retrospect  of  their  visit  since 
its  completion,  they  have  believed  it  right  to 
address  to  our  members.  This  meeting  cor- 
dially adopts  the  said  Epistle,  as  embracing 
much  of  the  concern  which  has  prevailed 
amongst  us  at  the  present  time,  and  as  an 
acceptable  evidence  of  the  Christian  love  and 
interest  under  which  we  believe  the  visit  of 
our  Committee  was  entered  upon  and  conclud- 
ed. We  commend  the  counsel  contained  in 
this  Epistle  to  the  close  attention  of  all  our 
dear  Friends,  earnestly  desiring  that  their 
hearts  may  be  open  to  accept  the  word  of  ex- 
hortation hereby  offered  to  them. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes, 

Samuel  Bewley,  Clerk. 

Dear  Friends, — Upon  a  retrospect  of  the 
visit  recently  performed  on  behalf  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly, 
and  Preparative  Meetings  of  BViends  through- 
out this  land,  we  find  abundant  cause  to  com- 
memorate the  loving-kindness  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  through  whose  unmerited  mercy  we 
have  been  favoured  to  partake  together  with 
you,  at  seasons,  of  the  refreshment  which 
flows  from  His  holy  presence.  It  was,  we 
reverently  trust,  under  some  feeling  of  the 
constraining  love  of  Christ,  that  we  were  set 
apart  for  this  service ;  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction to  believe  that  the  visit  has  been  every- 
where accepted  by  our  friends  as  an  errand  of 
love  :  a  grateful  sense  hereof  has  been  consol- 
ing to  us  under  many  discouragements,  and 
whilst  in  passing  from  place  to  place  we  have 
often  had  to  mourn  over  the  desolation  that  is 
visible  within  our  borders,  we  can  yet  take 
comfort  in  the  assurance,  that  brotherly  love 
— that  love  which  has  its  spring  in  the  pure 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel — is,  in  some  good 
measure,  maintained  amongst  us. 

It  has  been  deeply  interesting  to  us  to  min- 
gle with  our  beloved  brethren  and  sisters  in 
their  various  allotments,  and  to  enter  into  feel- 
ing with  them  under  the  diversified  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed.  Our  sym- 
pathy has  often  flowed  towards  the  burden- 
bearers,  those  especially  who,  with  few  fellow- 
helpers,  are  honestly  endeavouring  to  support 
the  law  and  the  testimony.  We  have  witness- 
ed, to  our  instruction  and  comfort,  in  some  of 
the  smaller  meetings  as  well  as  in  those  where 
our  members  are  numerous,  the  zeal  and  de- 
votedness  of  such  as  these,  and  greatly  do  we 
desire  that  their  hearts  may  be  afresh  anima- 
ted by  the  incomes  of  heavenly  love,  and  their 
hands  strengthened  for  the  work  and  service 
of  the  day.  Through  the  unfailing  mercy  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer,  and  by  his  divine  power, 


there  have  been  raised  up  and  preserved 
among  us  from  generation  to  generation, 
faithful  men  and  women,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  them,  have  laboured 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  Christian  disci- 
pline. We  cannot  estimate  how  largely  to 
these  labours  may  be  attributed  the  preserva- 
tion in  our  Society  to  the  present  day,  of  the 
precious  testimony  to  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  was  borne 
by  our  early  Friends  ;  but  we  feel  assured  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
in  the  life  and  power  graciously  imparted  by 
our  Holy  Head  to  his  faithful  followers,  is  of 
unspeakable  importance,  and  we  would  there- 
fore offer  a  word  of  cordial  encouragement  to 
all  who  are  thus  concerned  to  be  found  as  up- 
right pillars  in  the  Lord's  house. 

We  have  been  led  to  consider  the  dealings 
of  the  Most  High  with  us,  as  a  people,  since 
it  first  pleased  Him  to  raise  up  in  this  land 
faithful  witnesses  to  those  views  of  Gospel 
truth,  which  continue  to  be  steadfastly  held  by 
us.  How  signally  was  His  power  displayed 
in  the  preservation  of  these,  few  as  they  were 
in  number,  and  widely  dispersed  throughout 
the  land,  during  that  stormy  period,  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
strife  of  conflicting  parties  made  Ireland  as  a 
field  of  blood.  Nor  was  the  protecting  care 
of  the  same  Divine  arm  less  remarkably  ma- 
nifest when,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  in  the  memory  of  many  whom 
we  now  address,  this  land  was  again  over- 
spread by  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  How 
much  have  we  also  to  commemorate  of  the 
same  gracious  dealings  towards  us,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  awful  seasons  of  famine  and 
pestilence  through  which  this  country  has 
lately  passed.  We  allude  not  to  these  memo- 
rable events  as  evidences  of  Divine  favour,  to 
be  regarded  with  self-complacency,  but  as  a 
solemn  monition  to  us  all  to  consider  whether 
we  have  been  concerned  so  to  live,  and  so  to 
walk  before  God,  as  to  fulfil  his  allwise  pur- 
poses concerning  us.  It  is  not  for  us  to  in- 
quire what  those  purposes  may  be;  but  surely, 
under  a  sense  of  the  gross  darkness  which 
covers  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  people  among 
whom  we  dwell,  we  have  cause  for  humilia- 
tion, in  that  we  have  not  been  more  largely 
instrumental  in  the  blessed  work  of  spreading 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  and,  under 
the  holy  anointing,  labouring  to  gather  souls 
to  Christ.  Let  us,  dear  Friends,  be  animated 
in  the  remembrance  of  our  high  and  holy  call- 
ing: it  is  only  through  individual  faithfulness 
that  the  soundness  and  energy  of  the  body 
can  be  maintained  or  restored  ;  and  with  the 
increase  of  faithfulness — not  in  the  activity 
of  our  own  wills,  but  in  the  line  of  Divine 
appointment — we  doubt  not  would  be  the  en- 
largement of  our  field  of  true  usefulness.  The 
Psalmist  could  declare  in  his  day,  "  Thou  hast 
given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that  it 
may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth." — 
Psalm  lx.  4. 

The  manner  in  which  our  religious  meet- 
ings are  upheld,  has  claimed  our  attention  as 
a  subject  of  deep  importance.  It  has  ever 
been  the  concern  of  the  true  believers  in  Christ, 
to  manifest  their  dependance  upon  Him  by 
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riveting  together  in  His  name,  whether  for  the 
solemn  duty  of  public  worship,  or  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  care  one  over  another  which 
belongs  to  every  rightly  gathered  church  ;  and 
the  experience  of  these  in  all  ages  has  been, 
that  as  t hoi r  hearts  have  been  lifted  up  to  Him 
in  reverent  expectation  and  patient  hope,  He 
has  not  failed  to  own  them  by  His  living  pre- 
sence, renewing  their  strength  according  to 
the  ancient  promise  to  those  who  "  wait  upon 
the  Lord,"  (Isaiah,  xl.  31,)  and  uniting  them 
Closely  one  unto  another  in  Him.  We  rejoice 
in  believing  that  more  than  a  few  amongst  us 
can  thus  set  their  seals  to  the  faithfulness  of 
Him,  who  was  graciously  pleased  through  his 
prophet  of  old  to  declare,  "  they  shall  not  be 
ashamed  that  wait  for  me,"  (Isaiah,  xlix.  23.) 
It  is  the  lot  of  some  of  these  to  meet  in  very 
small  companies,  and  under  many  outward 
discouragements  and  difficulties  ;  we  have  felt 
for  them  in  their  lonely  situations,  and  have 
also  been  led  into  sympathy  with  other  well- 
concerned  brethren  and  sisters,  whose  allot- 
ment is  in  larger  meetings,  but  who  do  not  in 
their  public  gatherings,  experience  much  of 
that  help  and  comfort  which  arises  from  the 
union  of  minds  rightly  exercised  before  the 
Lord.  Beloved  Friends — may  your  faith  be 
strengthened  in  Him  who  has  hitherto  borne 
up  your  spirits  when  you  were  at  times  ready 
to  faint,  and  kept  you  alive  as  in  the  midst  of 
.famine.  Although  you  may  often,  in  your 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  have  to 
mourn  over  the  low  state  of  the  church,  and 
have  no  evidence  of  the  life  and  power  of  its 
holy  Head  being  in  dominion  among  you,  yet 
in  the  absence  of  all  sensible  consolation,  you 
may  be  made  partakers  of  that  living  though 
hidden  virtue,  through  which  the  inner  man  is 
strengthened,  and  a  growth  experienced  in  the 
root ;  and  at  seasons,  we  doubt  not,  the  Lord 
in  his  abundant  mercy  will  grant  you  a  lively 
sense  of  the  blessing  described  by  the  Psalm- 
ist :  "Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest 
the  desire  of  every  living  thing." — (Psalm 
cxlv.  16.)  May  these — may  all  who  desire 
that  our  meetings  should  be  held  to  edification 
—mind  their  individual  responsibility,  and 
watch  against  the  inroads  of  a  spirit  of  luke- 
warmness  and  indifferency,  under  the  preva- 
lence of  which  our  religious  meetings,  simple 
as  they  are  in  their  character,  and  free  from 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  apostacy,  might  become  a  form 
as  empty  as  any  of  those  out  of  which  our  an- 
cestors were  led.  In  the  words  of  our  honour- 
able elder,  George  Fox,  we  would  exhort  our 
dear  brethren  and  sisters  to  "  keep  all  your 
meetings  in  the  power  of  God."  As  you  are 
thus  concerned,  even  your  smallest  assemblies 
will  partake  of  that  dignity  and  authority 
which  no  human  power  can  confer ;  and  the 
weight  of  your  spirits,  as  well  as  the  savour 
of  your  lives  and  conversation,  will  manifest 
to  others  that  you  are  of  the  number  of  those 
who  "  worship  God  in  the  spirit,"  (Phil.  iii.  3,) 
and  will  enable  you,  in  the  impressive  lan- 
guage of  example,  to  hold  out  to  those  around 
you  the  invitation — Come  and  have  fellowship 
with  us,  "and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." — 
vl  John  i.  3  ) 


In  the  course  of  our  visit  few  subjects  have 
'engaged  our  feelings  with  deeper  interest  than 
those  comprehended  in  our  fourth  query. 
How  many  parents  there  are  amongst  us, 
whose  yearnings  of  heart  towards  their  belov- 
ed offspring,  often  prompt  the  secret  aspiration 
on  their  behalf,  that  they  may  be  preserved 
j  from  the  evils  that  are  in  the  world  ;  and  yet 
jhow  few  of  these  are  to  be  found  training  up 
their  children  in  all  respects  in  a  religious  life 
and  conversation,  consistent  with  our  Chris- 
tian profession,  or  in  other  words,  "  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." — (Eph. 
vi.  4.)  What  is  it,  dear  Friends,  that  hinders 
us  in  this  important  work?  Are  we  seeking 
in  all  simplicity  and  faithfulness  to  follow  our 
Divine  Master,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
lead  to  Him  these  precious  objects  of  our  soli- 
citude? or,  are  we  conscious  that  our  own 
minds  are  so  much  occupied  with  other  things, 
as  to  disqualify  us  in  great  measure  for  a  right 
exercise  of  spirit  on  their  account  ?  Let  us 
also  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  serious  and  im- 
partial examination,  whether  our  own  conduct 
in  any  respect  is  such  as  to  present  a  cause  of 
stumbling  to  those  under  our  care.  Unless 
we  are  concerned  to  know  the  Lord  for  our- 
selves, we  cannot  availingly,  and  with  living 
energy,  invite  our  children  to  seek  this  saving 
knowledge;  nor  can  we  justly  expect  that  our 
precepts  will  sink  into  their  hearts,  unless  they 
are  enforced  by  the  influence  of  a  holy  life  and 
conversation.  We  apprehend  that  many 
amongst  us,  as  they  lay  these  things  to  heart, 
will  find  that  there  is  great  need  to  cherish  a 
deeper  exercise  of  mind  on  this  account  than 
they  have  been  wont  to  dwell  under  ;  and  that 
as  they  yield  to  this  concern,  they  will  have 
to  separate  themselves  from,  and  to  part  with 
many  things  that  have  hitherto  been  causes  of 
weakness  to  them.  May  there  be  a  willing- 
ness to  bring  our  deeds  to  the  light,  and  in 
unreserved  submission  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  Divine  will,  to  cleanse  our  hands  from  all 
that  has  a  tendency  to  unfit  us  for  the  work  to 
which  we  are  called. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Ice  Mountain  in  Virginia: 

Near  Romoney,  in  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity 
of  North  River,  there  is  a  mountain  about  500 
feet  high,  in  which  ice  is  to  be  found  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  surrounded  with 
hills  which  rise  about  300  feet  higher;  it  is 
subject  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  9  a.  m. 
until  evening. 

The  ice  is  imbedded  in  the  rock,  and  in 
some  of  the  crevices,  snow,  friable  and  crystal- 
line as  when  newly  fallen,  is  often  found  even 
in  the  month  of  August.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  waters  flowing  from  the  mountain  are 
by  seven  degrees  colder  than  those  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  rocks  are  sandstone  of  a  very  porous 
nature,  and  are  very  poor  conductors  of  heat. 
One  side  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  massive 
wall,  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and 
heaped  up  against  this,  as  an  abutment,  is  a 
mass  of  rock  containing  several  thousand  cubic 
feet.  As  the  mountain  has  a  general  direction 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  the  talus  heap 


containing  the  ice  has  a  north-west  exposure. 
The  cavernous  nature  of  this  heap  would  ad- 
mit the  free  entrance  of  atmospheric  waters, 
which  during  winter  would  form  ice  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  mass.  The  ice  thus  situated 
would  be  protected  from  external  heat  by  the 
surrounding  rocks,  as  ice  in  a  refrigerator  is 
isolated  and  protected  from  the  external  tem- 
perature by  the  non-conducting  sides  of  the 
refrigerator.  The  mountain  is,  in  fact,  a  huge 
sandstone  refrigerator,  whose  increased  and 
usual  effects,  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary 
refrigerator,  are  due  to  the  increased  collection 
of  poor  conducting  material  which  forms  its 
sides. — Scientific  American.  , 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — The  following  curi- 
ous instance  is  related  by  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Register : 

"  The  animal  belonged  to  a  celebrated  che- 
mist, who  tried  upon  it  the  effect  of  a  certain 
poison,  and  upon  the  next  day  administered  a 
counter  poison  which  had  the  effect  of  preserv- 
ing the  creature's  life.  The  next  day  another 
dose  was  offered  him ;  but  he  would  not  touch 
it.  Different  sorts  of  poisonous  drugs  were 
presented  to  him,  but  he  resolutely  refused  all. 
Bread  was  offered,  but  he  would  not  touch  it ; 
meat,  but  he  turned  from  it;  water,  but  he 
would  not  drink.  To  re-assure  him,  his  mas- 
ter offered  him  bread  and  meat  of  which  he 
himself  ate  in  the  dog's  presence ;  and  of  that 
the  sagacious  animal  hesitated  not  to  partake. 
He  was  taken  to  a  fountain,  but  he  would 
drink  nowhere  but  from  the  spot  where  the 
water  gushed  free  and  fiesh.  This  continued 
several  days,  until  the  master,  touched  by  the 
extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  poor  creature, 
resolved  to  make  no  more  attempts  upon  him 
with  his  poisons.  The  dog  is  now  very  gay 
and  very  happy,  but  will  eat  nothing  that  he 
does  not  first  see  his  master  touch,  nor  will 
he  drink  except  from  the  purest  spot  of  the 
fountain." 


Manufacture  of  Papier  Mack. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  articles  of  pa- 
pier mache  now  manufactured  in  this  city.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  not  any. 

The  article  obtains  its  name  from  the  pre- 
pared paper  which  forms  the  principal  male- 
rial  in  its  composition.  This  paper  which  is 
cut  into  the  required  siz^  and  shape,  is  made 
of  the  consistency  of  the  hardest  wood  by 
steeping  in  oil,  after  which  it  is  left  to  dry  in 
an  oven.  When  the  required  time  has  elapsed, 
it  is  removed,  and  left  in  the  open  air  for  some 
minutes,  when  a  coat  of  refined  black  varnish 
is  laid  over  the  surface.  Before  this  varnish 
has  become  dry,  pieces  of  pearl  cut  in  the  form 
of  leaves,  roses,  and  other  flowers,  as  the 
fancy  of  the  artist  may  dictate,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  the  article  may  require,  are  laid  on  the 
paper,  to  which  they  adhere,  and  which  is 
again  placed  in  the  oven.  When  it  has  been 
removed  the  second  lime,  another  coat  of  var. 
nish  is  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  pearl  and 
paper  indiscriminately.  The  varnish,  when 
it  has  had  sufficient  time  to  dry,  is  scraped  off" 
the  pearl,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated 
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several  limes,  until  all  parts  of  the  surface  are 
made  quite  even.  This  gives  the  pearl  the 
appearance  of  having  been  inlaid.  The  arti- 
cle, which  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  after 
a  thorough  polish,  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
hands  of  an  artist,  upon  whose  skill  its  beauty 
in  a  great  degree  depends. 

Under  his  hands  the  piece  of  pearl,  but 
roughly  formed,  is  soon  converted  into  a  full 
blown  flower,  sorrounded  by  its  leaves  and 
buds.  The  branches  are  first  traced  out  with 
a  camel's  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  size,  upon 
which  gold  leaf  is  afterwards  laid.  Then  fol- 
lows the  painting  of  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
the  colours  of  which  are  rendered  almost  inde- 
lible by  the  application  of  a  second  coat  of 
refined  white  varnish.  Persons  who  have 
seen  papier  mache  articles  have  no  doubt  been 
struck  with  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  by  the  pearl,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  endures  an  incredible  length  of  time. 
— Scientific  American. 


Selected. 

I'M  OF  THAT  BAND  THAT  TILL  THE 
LAND. 

I'm  of  thaf' band  that  till  the  land 

And  draw  from'earth  her  store, 
Right  happy  indeed 's  the  life  we  lead, 

While  our  days  are  passing  o'er. 
Many  there  are,  in  riches,  far 

Surpassing  the  farmer's  purse ; 
While  other  pursuits  may  yield  more  fruits, 

Yet  often  produce  much  worse. 

We  envy  not  the  Statesman's  lot, 

Still  clamoring  for  his  class, 
Nor  his  that  fights  for  glory's  rights, 

At  some  redoubted  pass. 
No  risk  have  we  on  boisterous  sea, 

Nor  fears  lest  tempests  whelm 
All  we  possess  without  redress, 

While  labouring  at  the  helm. 

The  fruitful  field  its  bounties  yield, 

A  rich  reward  for  toil, 
Be  ours  the  trade  to  ply  the  spade, 

And  deeply  plough  the  soil. 
We  walk  abroad  o'er  carpet  sod, 

And  "flowrets  kiss  our  feet, 
Whose  odours  rise  to  scent  the  skies— 

A  tribute  pure  and  meet. 

To  all  we  give  the  means  to  live, 

As  brother  shares  with  brother, 
And  thus  fulfil  the  holy  will 

That  bids  us  love  each  other. 
Oh !  life  secure  from  guile,  and  pure, 

To  thee  my  life  clings  ever, 
With  all  its  might  and  fond  delight, 

To  change  from  thee,  no  never  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  309.) 

Queen  Anne  was  dead,  but  her  daughter 
had  not  forgotten  the  taunt  of  "  Goody  Pals- 
grave." The  Queen  had  carried  to  the  grave 
her  dislike  to  Elizabeth,  originating  in  her 
marriage  contrary  to  her  wishes,  and  when 
making  her  will,  left  all  her  fine  jewels  to  her 
son  Charles.  These  unpleasant  results  of  her 
marrying  one  less  than  a  king,  now  doubtless 
were  remembered  by  Elizabeth,  when  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  was  offered  to  her  husband. 
She  forgot  her  domestic  happiness  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  longed  to  be  a  queen.  Ambition, 
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long  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  comfort,  was 
suddenly  awakened  in  her,  and  she  urged  her 
husband  to  accept  the  fatal  gift.  Various  ac- 
counis  are  found  respecting  the  arguments  she 
used  to  induce  him  to  follow  her  wishes.  One 
says,  she  addressed  him  in  these  words: 
"  You  were  bold  enough  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  king,  and  you  hesitate  to  accept  a 
crown  !  I  had  rather  live  on  bread  with  a 
King,  than  feast  with  an  Elector!"  Frederic 
could  not  withstand  the  cravings  of  ambition, 
and  the  desire  of  his  wife,  even  though  his 
mother,  the  wise  Juliana,  warmly  and  seriously 
opposed  the  measure.  He  in  form  accepted 
the  proffered  crown, — thereby  bringing  bitter 
trouble  on  himself  for  his  short  life,  and  en- 
tailing poverty  and  dependence  on  his  beloved 
wife  and  children. 

Religious  excitement  ran  high  amongst  the 
zealous  sectarians  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  cler- 
gy there  were  ready  to  prophesy  success  to 
any  scheme,  aiming  at  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Protestant  interests,  and  the  humbling  of 
the  Roman  Catholic.  One  undertook  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  Frederic  in  the  course 
he  had  adopted,  by  publicly  expounding  a 
chapter  in  the  Revelations,  and  interpreting  it 
as  relating  to  this  very  event.  When  the 
news  reached  Juliana,  in  her  quiet  retreat  at 
Kaiser  Laulern,  that  her  son  had  given  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  offer  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Diet,  she  was  so  struck  with  a  sense  of 
impending  calamity  to  her  house,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  take  to  her  bed.  Strong-minded  as 
she  was,  and  sustained  and  comforted  by 
Christian  principle,  she  was  so  prostrated  in 
strength  at  the  tidings,  that  she  was  as  if  she 
had  just  passed  through  a  fit  of  sickness. 

Frederic  reinstated  the  Duke  de  Deuxponts 
as  Administrator  of  the  Palatinate,  and  then 
invited  his  mourning  mother,  to  come  out  of 
her  late  peaceful  retirement,  and  to  resume  her 
former  place  at  Heidelberg.  She  acquiesced 
in  sorrow  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  duty,  and 
quitted  that  quiet  abode,  where  she  had  hoped 
to  have  been  permitted  to  pass  the  short  period 
of  her  earthly  existence  in  works  of  love  and 
mercy,  whilst  tranquilly  waiting  for  her  sum- 
mons to  a  blessed  immortality. 

Frederic  and  Elizabeth  prepared  to  leave 
Heidelberg.  Sad  thoughts  must  have  crossed 
her  mind,  whilst  gazing  for  the  last  lime  on 
places  adorned  for  her, — where  she  had  known 
so  much  quiet  peace,  and  domeslic  enjoyment. 
In  after  years,  when  events  had  proved  the 
folly  of  the  movement  they  were  making,  the 
people  remembered  the  text  taken  by  Eliza- 
beth's chaplain  the  last  time  they  heard  him, 
being  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for 
Bohemia  :  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say  to-day  or 
to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and 
continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and 
get  gain;  whereas,  ye  know  not  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow  :  for  what  is  your  life?  it  is 
even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away.  For  that  ye  ought 
to  say,  if  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do 
this,  or  that." 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  the  Eighth  month  that 
the  elected,  but  not  yet  crowned  King  and 
Queen,  in  the  midst  of  much  gorgeous  pomp 
and  parade,  drew  near  to  Prague,  the  capital 


of  Bohemia.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  to  give  them  a  fitting  reception  in  that 
place  ;  and  the  old  city  itself,  with  some  traces 
of  oriental  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was 
well  calculated  to  be  made  part  of  a  splendid 
show.  Its  noble  palaces,  its  extensive  col. 
leges,  its  shaded  cloisters,  its  rich  bazaars,  its 
neat  cottages,  its  decorated  grave-yards,  its 
spacious  gardens,  and  rural  villas,  all  located 
within  the  city  walls,  and  mingling  harmoni- 
ously together,  presented  to  the  eye  many 
remarkably  beautiful  spots.  From  all  these 
places,  the  inhabitants  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusi- 
asm, crowded  forth  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
their  choice. 

The  old  chroniclers  are  minute  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  entrance  into  Prague.  They 
tell  us  that  the  Queen  rode  the  admired  and 
beloved  of  all  beholders,  her  fair  complexion 
suiting  the  coloured  rays  that  through  her 
canopy  of  gold  and  violet,  fell  softly  upon  her, 
whilst  lichly  glowed  the  housings  of  gold  on 
the  proudly  prancing  steeds  that  drew  her 
along.  By  the  side  of  her  carriage  rode 
Frederic, — behind  came  their  little  five  year 
old  son,  Prince  Frederic  Henry,  occupying  a 
carriage,  and  gazing  out  with  delight  on  the 
gorgeous  spectacle.  The  three  year  old 
Chatles  Louis,  came  in  a  third  carriage ;  but 
the  chroniclers  forgot  to  mention  the  equipage 
of  Elizabeth,  then  not  quite  a  year  old. 

On  the  3rd  of  the  Ninth  month,  Frederic 
was  publicly  crowned  King,  with  great  pomp 
and  state,  and  on  the  6th,  Elizabeth's  corona- 
tion was  attended  by  similar  splendour  and 
magnificence.  Elizabeth  was  no  longer  Goody 
Palsgrave  !  At  this  moment,  when  all  was  at 
peace  in  Bohemia,  and  she  idolized  by  her 
new  subjects,  she  had  attained  such  a  position 
in  the  world,  that  even  her  proud  mother  would 
have  owned  her  as  a  daughter. 

On  the  18th  of  the  following  month,  Eliza- 
beth's fourih  child,  Prince  Rupert,  was  born 
at  Prague,  and  great  rejoicing  took  place  in 
that  city,  for  the  event.  All  had  as  yet  been 
show,  and  courtesy,  and  enthusiasm,  wherever 
Elizabeth  appeared.  But  there  soon  came  a 
feeling  over  her  very  different  from  the  happi- 
ness she  had  experienced  in  the  Palatinate. 
She  found  that  the  rough  Bohemian  nobles 
were  not  congenial  characters.  She  did  not 
understand  their  language  ;  and  their  manners, 
their  customs,  their  amusements,  were  widely 
different  from  those  of  England,  and  from  the 
comparatively  purified  court  at  Heidelberg. 
The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Bohemians 
cooled  rapidly.  The  King  of  England  blamed 
his  son-in-law  for  accepting  the  crown,  refus- 
ed to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  and  left  him 
to  the  mercy  of  the  combined  catholic  forces 
in  Europe.  There  was  even  indication  of  an 
approaching  storm,  which  would  be  likely  to 
sweep  them  from  Bohemia  ;  and  the  anxious 
parents  began  to  prepare  for  it,  by  procuring 
the  safety  of  their  infant  family.  The  young 
prince  Henry  Frederic,  was  sent  to  Frieze- 
land,  where  under  the  care  of  his  mother's 
kinswoman,  the  Countess  Ernest  of  Nassau, 
he  was  safe.  Charles  Louis  and  Elizabeth 
were  at  Heidelberg,  with  their  grandmother 
Juliana.  But  the  storm  raged  there  before  it 
reached  Prague.    The  Catholic  princes  deter. 
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lined  to  crush  Protestant  power  in  Europe  ; 
id  whilst  surrounding  Protestant  countries 
ood  looking  on  in  silent  indifference  or  fear, 
portion  of  their  troops  broke  into  the  Palati- 
ate,  ravaged  the  fair  fruits  of  nature,  and 
Mlroyed,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  works  of 
an.  Juliana,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
xaped  from  Heidelberg,  and  with  her  two 
randehildren,  found  shelter  with  the  Marquis 
I  Brandenburg. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Miller's  England  and  its  People. 

'irst  Impressions  of  England  and  its  Peo- 
ple. By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the 
N  Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator"  the  "  Old 
Red  Sandstone"  Ape.  "Do  you  not  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser — I  had  almost 
said  the  better — for  going  a  hundred  or  two 
of  miles." — Gray's  Letters.  Boston:  Gould 
Sf  Lincoln,  59  Washington  Street.  1851. 

This  is  a  neat  12mo.  of  430  pages  of  well 
■inted  matter,  got  up  in  a  style  every  way 
reditable.    We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  go 
agularly  through  the  work,  but  from  a  hasty 
lance  over  its  pages,  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
□mes  up  in  interest  to  the  other  works  of  its 
jlhor,  which  have  secured    him  so  much 
ilebrity.    The  following  character  of  the 
x>k  is  given  in  the  Preface. 
f  The  reader  will  find  in  the  following 
ages,  scarce  any  personal  anecdote  or  ad- 
jnture:  they  here  and  there  record  a  brief 
alogue  by  the  way-side,  or  in  some  humble 
Idging-house,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
roll  through  a  wood,  or  a  thoughtful  lounge 
a  quarry  ;  but  there  is  considerably  more 
eye  and  ear  in  them, — of  things  seen  and 
i?ard, — than  of  aught  else.     They  index, 
)wever,  not  much  of  what  he  might  be  led 
mally  to  expect, — those  diagnostic  symptoms 
>pressed  on  the  face  of  society,  that  indicate 
e  extensive  changes,  secular  and  ecclesias- 
■:al,  which  seem  so  peculiarly  characteristic 
f  the  time.    The  journey  of  which  they  form 
record,  was  undertaken  purely  for  purposes 
*  relaxation,  in  that  state  of  indifferent  health, 
id  consequent  languor,  which  an  over-strain 
the  mental  faculties  usually  induces,  and  in 
hich,  like  the  sick  animal  that  secludes  itself 
Dm  the  herd,  man  prefers  walking  apart  from 
3  kind,  to  seeking  them  out  in  the  bustle 
id  turmoil  of  active  life,  there  to  note  pecu- 
rities  of  aspect  or  character,  like  an  adven- 
rous  artist  taking  sketches  amid  the  heat  of 
battle.    They  will,  however,  lead  the  reader 
10  accompanies  me  in  my  rambles  consider- 
ly  out  of  the  usual  route  of  the  tourist,  into 
questered  corners,  associated  with  the  rich 
srature  of  England,  or  amid  rocks  and  cav- 
ns,  in  which  the  geologist  finds  curious  trace 
the  history  of  the  country  as  it  existed  dur- 
l  the  long  cycles  of  the  bygone  creations." 
As  we  believe  that  everything  relating  to 
iwper,  and  the  scenes  that  he  has  rendered 
nil iar  by  his  writinj/s,  are  interesting  to  the 
iders  of  our  Journal,  we  propose  transcrib- 
;  to  our  pages  copious  extracts  from  the 
apters  in  which  the  author  describes  his  visit 
Olney,  and  scenes  in  its  neighbourhood. 


"  Olney  !  Weston-Underwood  !  Yardley- 
Chase !  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  park 
of  the  Throckmortons  !  Classic  ground  once 
more, — the  home  and  much-loved  haunts  of  a 
sweet  and  gentle,  yet  sublimely  heroic  nature, 
that  had  to  struggle  on  in  great  unhappiness 
with  the  most  terrible  of  all  enemies, — the  ob- 
stinate unreasoning  despair  of  a  broken  mind. 
PoorCowper!  There  are  few  things  more 
affecting  in  the  history  of  the  species  than  the 
Heaven-inspired  magnanimity  of  this  man. 
Believing  himself  doomed  to  perish  everlast- 
ingly,— for  such  was  the  leading  delusion  of 
his  unhappy  malady, — he  yet  made  it  the 
grand  aim  of  his  enduring  labours  to  show 
forth  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  a  God  who, 
he  believed,  had  no  mercy  for  him,  and  to  in- 
dicate to  others  the  true  way  of  salvation,^ — 
deeming  it  all  the  while  a  way  closed  against 
himself.  Such,  surely,  is  not  the  charac- 
ter or  disposition  of  the  men  destined  to 
perish." 

"  Olney  stands  upon  the  Oolite,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  1 
approached  it  this  morning  from  the  south, 
across  the  valley.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a 
long  green  ribbon  of  flat  meadow,  laid  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  landscape  like  a  web  on  a 
bleaching  green,  only  not  quite  so  straightly 
drawn  out.  It  is  a  ribbon  about  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  it  stretches  away  lengthwise 
above  and  below,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
There  rises  over  it  on  each  side  a  gentle  line 
of  acclivity,  that  here  advances  upon  it  in  flat 
promontories,  there  recedes  into  shallow  bays, 
and  very  much  resembles  the  line  of  a  low- 
lying  but  exceedingly  rich  coast;  for  on  both 
sides,  field  and  wood,  cottage  and  hedge  row, 
lie  thick  as  the  variously  tinted  worsteds  in  a 
piece  of  German  needlework;  the  flat  ribbon 
in  the  midst  is  bare  and  open,  and  through  it 
there  winds,  from  side  to  side,  in  many  a  con- 
volution, as  its  appropriate  pattern,  a  blue 
sluggish  stream,  deeply  fringed  on  both  banks 
by  an  edging  of  tall  bulrushes.  The  pleas- 
antly grouped  village  directly  opposite,  with 
the  long  narrow  bridge  in  front,  and  the  old 
handsome  church  and  tall  spire  rising  in  the 
midst,  is  Olney  ;  and  that  other  village  on  the 
same  side,  about  two  miles  further  up  the 
stream,  with  the  exceedingly  lofty  trees  rising 
over  it, — trees  so  lofty  that  they  overhang  the 
square  tower  of  its  church,  as  a  churchyard 
cypress  overhangs  a  sepulchral  monument, — 
is  Weston- Underirood.  In  the  one  village 
Cowper  produced  '  The  Task  ;'  in  the  other  he 
translated  '  Homer.' 

"  I  crossed  the  bridge,  destined,  like  the 
'  Brigs  of  Ayr,'  and  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  long 
to  outlive  its  stone  and  lime  existence;  passed 
the  church, — John  Newton's  ;  saw  John  New- 
ton's house,  a  snug  building,  much  garnished 
with  greenery  ;  and  then  entered  Olney  pro- 
per,— Ihe  village  that  was  Olney  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Unlike  most  of  the  villages  of 
central  England,  it  is  built,  not  of  brick,  but 
chiefly  at  least  of  a  calcareous  yellow  stone 
from  the  Oolite,  which,  as  it  gathers  scarce 
any  lichen  or  moss,  looks  clean  and  fresh 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  eye  catches  the  dates  on  the  peaked  gable 
points,  1682,  1611, 1590,  that  one  can  regard 


the  place  as  no  hastily  run  up  town  of  yester- 
day, but  as  a  place  that  had  a  living  in  other 
times.  The  main  street,  which  is  also  the 
Bedford  road,  broadens  towards  the  middle  of 
the  village  into  a  roomy  angle,  in  shape  not 
very  unlike  the  capacious  pocket  of  a  Scotch 
housewife  of  the  old  school  :  one  large  elm- 
tree  rises  in  the  centre;  and  just  opposite  the 
elm,  among  the  houses  which  skirt  the  base  of 
the  angle, — i.  e.  the  bottom  of  the  pocket,— 
we  see  an  old-fashioned  house,  considerably 
taller  than  the  others,  and  differently  tinted  ; 
for  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  somewhat  ornately 
bordered  with  stone.  And  this  tall  brick  house 
was  Cowper's  home  for  nineteen  years.  It 
contains  the  parlour,  which  has  become  such 
a  standard  paragon  of  snugness  and  comfort, 
that  it  will  need  no  repairs  in  all  the  future; 
and  the  garden  behind  is  that  in  which  the 
poet  reared  his  cucumbers  and  his  Ribston 
pippins,  and  in  which  he  plied  hammer  and 
saw  to  such  excellent  purpose,  in  converting 
his  small  greenhouse  into  a  summer  sitting- 
room,  and  in  making  lodging-houses  for  his 
hares.  He  dated  from  that  tall  house  not  a 
few  of  the  most  graceful  letters  in  the  English 
language,  and  matured,  from  the  first  crude 
conceptions  tothe  last  finished  touches, '  Truth,' 
f  Hope,'  s  The  Progress  of  Error,' '  Retirement,' 
and  '  The  Task.'  I  found  the  famed  parlour 
vocal  with  the  gabble  of  an  infant  school  : 
carpet  and  curtains  were  gone,  sofa  and  bub- 
bling urn  :  and  I  saw,  instead,  but  a  few  deal 
forms,  and  about  two  dozen  chubby  children, 
whom  all  the  authority  of  the  thin  old  woman, 
their  teacher,  could  not  recall  to  diligence  in 
the  presence  of  the  stranger.  The  walls  were 
sorely  soiled,  and  the  plaster  somewhat  bro- 
ken ;  there  was  evidence,  too,  that  a  partition 
had  been  removed,  and  that  the  place  was 
roomier  by  one-half  than  when  Cowper  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  used  to  sit  down  in  it  to  their 
evening  tea.  But  at  least  one  interesting  fea- 
ture had  remained  unchanged.  There  is  a 
small  port-hole  in  the  plaster,  framed  by  a 
narrow  facing  of  board  ;  and  through  this  port- 
hole,  cut  in  the  partition  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, Cowper's  hares  used  to  come  leaping  out 
to  their  evening  gambols  on  the  carpet.  I 
found  the  garden,  like  the  house,  much  chang- 
ed. It  had  been  broken  up  into  two  separate 
properties  ;  and  the  proprietors  having  run  a 
wall  through  the  middle  of  it,  one  must  now 
seek  the  pippin-tree  which  the  poet  planted  in 
one  little  detached  bit  of  garden,  and  the  laih- 
and-plaster  summer-house,  which,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  used  to  form  his  writing- 
room,  in  another.  The  Ribston  pippin  looks 
an  older-like  tree,  and  has  more  lichen  about 
it,  though  far  from  tall  for  its  age,  than 
might  be  expected  of  a  tree  of  Cowper's  plant- 
ing; but  it  is  now  seventy-nine  years  since  the 
poet  came  to  Olney,  and  in  less  than  seventy- 
nine  years  young  fruit-trees  become  old  ones. 
The  little  summer-house,  maugre  the  fragility 
of  its  materials,  is  in  a  wonderfully  good  slate 
of  keeping  :  the  old  lath  still  retains  the  old 
lime;  and  all  the  square  inches  and  finger- 
breadths  of  the  plaster,  inside  and  out,  we  find 
as  thickly  covered  with  names  as  the  space  in 
our  ancient  Scotch  copies  of  the  '  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.'    Cowper  would  have 
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marvelled  lo  have  seen  his  liltle  summer-house, 
— for  Utile  it  is, — scarce  larger  than  a  four- 
posted  bedstead, — written,  like  the  roll  de- 
scribed in  sacred  vision,  'within  and  without.' 
It  has  still  around  it,  in  its  green  old  age,  as 
when  it  was  younger  and  less  visited,  a  great 
profusion  of  flowering  shrubs  and  hollyhocks  ; 
we  see  from  its  window  the  back  of  honest 
John  Newton's  house,  much  enveloped  in 
wood,  with  the  spire  of  the  church  rising  over  ; 
and  on  either  side  there  are  luxuriant  orchards, 
in  which  the  stifTer  forms  of  the  fruit-trees  are 
relieved  by  lines  of  graceful  poplars.  Some 
of  the  names  on  the  plaster  are  not  particu- 
larly classical.  My  conductress  pointed  to 
one  signature,  in  especial,  which  was,  she  said, 
an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  which  a '  most 
respectable  person,' — 'just  after  the  execu- 
tion!— had  come  a  day's  journey  to  see.  It 
was  that  of  the  hapless  '  John  Tawell,  Great 
Birkenstead,  Hants,'  who  about  two  years  ago 
was  hung  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress.  It 
had  been  added  to  the  less  celebrated  names, 
for  so  the  legend  bore,  on  the  '21st  day  of 
Seventh  month,  1842  ;'  and  just  beside  it  some 
kind  friend  of  the  deceased  had  added,  by  way 
of  postscript,  the  significant  hieroglyphic  of  a 
minute  human  figure,  suspended  on  a  gibbet, 
with  the  head  rather  uncomfortably  twisted 
awry." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  LOCUST. 

True  to  their  instincts  in  the  ordering  of 
Providence,  they  came  punctually  at  their  ap- 
pointed season,  on  or  about  the  20lh  of  last 
month,  and  the  woods  are  now  vocal  with 
their  melody.  May  not  many  of  (he  diseases 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  mysteriously 
appear  and  disappear  be  accounted  (or  in  the 
periodical  return  pf  various  kinds  of  insects  at 
long  intervals  of  lime? 

Having  been  much  interested  in  examining 
the  ovipositor  of  the  locust,  I  am  willing  to 
make  your  readers  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  results  arrived  at,  hoping  it  will  stimulate 
others  to  investigate  also ;  for  although  I  have 
given  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  uses  of  the 
different  parts  of  this  instrument,  yet  I  may  be 
mistaken,  and  would  be  glad  the  subject  should 
be  pursued  by  others,  and  thus  by  joint  efforts 
elicit  the  truth.  An  explanation  without  the 
drawings  I  have  made,  will  not  be  so  clear  as 
with,  yet  will  endeavour  to  make  the  matter 
understood. 

This  curious  instrument  under  a  microscope 
of  considerable  powers,  presents  the  following 
appearance:  It  is  perfectly  smooth  and  pol- 
ished except  at  the  point,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  of  a  horny  substance;  on  the  in- 
side a  hollow  tube  (through  which  the  egg  is 
conveyed)  divided  vertically  its  whole  length 
into  two  parts,  held  together  by  ligamentous 
matter ;  which  parts  are  capable  of  a  slight 
moiion,  sliding  on  each  other  when  in  use. 
There  is  a  dart-shaped  enlargement  at  the  point 
with  a  serrated  surface,  except  a  diamond- 
formed  and  flattened  space  on  the  under  and 
upper  sides,  (which  are  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  the  ovipositor  proper,)  and  the  point 


has  two  sharp  edges  like  a  gouge  or  chisel, 
which  when  put  in  motion  form  cutters,  and 
the  serrated  outer  surface,  acts  as  a  rasp  or 
file.  Inside  and  partly  inclosed  by  this  outer 
arrangement,  lies  the  ovipositor  proper,  which 
is  divided  vertically  with  the  whole  instrument, 
and  also  again  horizontally  into  two  parts, 
thus  forming  four  sections,  these  are  however 
confined  to  the  point,  and  all  connect  again  in 
the  body  of  the  instrument;  in  the  lower  side 
of  these  there  is  contained  a  sack  or  bag,  one 
in  each  vertical  division,  in  which  the  egg  is 
kept  whilst  the  piercer  is  thrust  into  the  wood, 
and  is  thereby  protected  from  injury  ;  and  when 
the  insect  has  prepared  the  place  of  deposit, 
these  parts  open  horizontally,  and  by  means 
of  a  pincer-shaped  mouth  the  egg  is  placed  in 
its  proper  position.  The  serrated  sides  and 
point  of  the  piercer,  ate  also  disconnected  with 
the  ovipositor  proper,  thus  forming  six  pieces 
or  parts,  at  the  point  of  this  curious  piece  of 
nature's  mechanism,  showing  the  wisdom  and 
beautiful  design  which  pervades  the  works  of 
the  great  and  Almighty  Architect. 

This  instrument  is  not,  I  believe,  designed 
as  a  means  of  defence  at  all,  and  they  make 
no  effort  to  use  it  as  such  when  caught;  and 
any  injury  that  may  arise  therefrom,  must  be 
attributed,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  animal  to  deposit  the  egg  when 
the  right  time  has  arrived,  and  then  if  confined 
in  a  boy's  hat,  it  might  very  naturally  use  the 
scalp  for  that  purpose. 

A  writer  in  "The  Friend,"  questioned  my 
assertion  in  the  former  essay,  that  the  wing 
was  shaken  out,  and  thought  that  they  would 
be  found  to  grow  rapidly.  Thinking  that  it 
was  very  likely  I  was  mistaken,  a  dead  locust 
was  procured,  yet  in  its  shell  or  tunic,  in  which 
can  easily  be  seen  the  case  containing  the 
wing,  very  small  compared  with  the  full  size 
however.  After  carefully  removing  the  shell, 
I  examined  the  wing  with  a  magnifier,  and 
found  it  beautifully  and  compactly  crimped  up 
into  a  small  space,  and  by  careful  manipula- 
tions with  my  fingers,  succeeded  in  expanding 
it  nearly  to  its  full  size.  I  used  the  words 
"shake  out"  before,  but  expanding  would 
have  been  a  more  correct  term  ;  for  although 
many  of  the  insects  make  a  constant  jerking 
motion  with  the  wing  during  the  operation, 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  unfolding  pro- 
cess (as  I  at  first  supposed),  but  suspect  is 
caused  by  some  difficulty  in  the  expansion, 
which  shaking  may  tend  to  obviate. 

P. 

For  "The  Friend." 

"Keep  thy  Heart  with  all  Diligence." 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  world- 
ly cares  and  temptations  which  are  inevitably 
attendant  upon  man  in  passing  through  life, 
how  great  is  the  need  for  him  to  use  all  his 
efforts,  in  conjunction  with  best  help,  which  is 
mercifully  bestowed,  for  his  preservation,  "  to 
keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence,"  lest  he  be 
unhappily  allured  from  the  only  place  of  safe- 
ty, by  the  deceitfulness  of  a  worldly  spirit  in 
some  of  its  varied  presentations. 

Many  are  the  different  forms  that  the  grand 
adversary  assumes,  and  many  the  plausible 


stratagems  which  he  employs  to  deprive  us  < 
that  simplicity  and  humble  dependence,  con\ 
porting  with  the  Christian  ;  and  to  induce  us  tj 
substitute  something  of  self-confidence  an 
wilfulness  of  purpose,  which  though  employe! 
in  ever  so  good  a  cause,  or  artfully  decorate] 
by  the  fairest  appearances,  cannot  be  approve 
by  the  humble,  self-denying,  and  cross-bearin 
professor  of  the  Truth. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  is  our  ardent  con 
cern  to  avoid  all  improper  conduct,  whic 
may  appear  in  others,  there  should  be  a  livel 
engagement  maintained,  that  a  pure  am 
Christian  frame  of  mind  be  preserved,  and  tha 
nothing  like  a  bitter  and  morose  dispositioi 
should  interpose,  and  preclude  that  heavenl; 
dew,  which  might  otherwise  often  descen 
upon  us,  refresh  and  invigorate  us  in  a  righte 
ous  course,  and  render  our  intercourse  com 
forting  and  edifying  to  our  friends. 

How  sadly  is  the  work  often  marred  upoi 
the  wheel  by  depending  upon  our  own  con 
trivances,  instead  of  looking  to  the  only  efB 
cient  Source  for  wisdom  and  instruction,  am 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  Truth,  tha 
we  may  affect  to  espouse,  instead  of  beirij 
promoted,  greatly  obscured  thereby.  Thei 
great  indeed  is  the  necessity  "  of  keeping  th» 
heart  with  all  diligence,"  lest  unhappily  it  de 
pend  upon  the  unregenerate  nature  to  work  ou 
the  soul's  salvation,  instead  of  endeavouring  t 
do  this  great  work  by  the  grace  of  God,  unde 
a  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  and  entir 
helplessness,  and  with  fear  and  trembling  be 
fore  him  ;  in  which  happy  condition,  we  shoul 
in  all  our  conduct  evince  something  of  tha 
wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  which  "i 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  t 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruit* 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy  ; 
and  also  give  evidence  to  this  truth  by  ou 
daily  walk,  that  "  the  fruit  of  righleousnes 
is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace.' 
(James  iii.  17,  18.) 

State  of  New  York. 

For  "  The  Friend.'1 

SHEEPFOLDS. 

Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds.  B{ 
John  Ruskin,  M.  A. 

(Concluded  from  page  311.) 

"  As  for  the  rank  or  name  of  the  officers  ii 
whom  the  authorities,  either  of  teaching  o 
discipline,  are  to  be  vested,  they  are  left  unde 
termined  by  Scripture.  I  have  heard  it  sail 
by  men  who  know  their  Bible  far  better  tha; 
I,  that  careful  examination  may  detect  evi 
dence  of  the  existence  of  three  orders  of  Clerg; 
in  (he  Church.  This  may  be;  but  one  thin 
is  very  clear,  without  any  laborious  examina 
tion,  that  '  bishop'  and  '  elder'  sometimes  mea 
the  same  thing,  as,  indisputably,  in  Titus  i. 
and  7,  and  I  Pet.  v.  1  and  2,  and  that  th 
office  of  the  bishop  or  overseer  was  one  c 
considerably  less  importance  than  it  is  wit 
us.  This  is  palpably  evident  from  1  Timoth; 
iii.,  for  what  divine  among  us,  writing  of  epis 
copal  proprieties,  would  think  of  saying  tha 
bishops  '  must  not  be  given  to  wine,'  must  b 
'  no  strikers,'  and  must  not  be  '  novices?'  W 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  bishops  of  nov 
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es  in  these  days ;  and  it  would  be  much  bet- 
r  that,  like  the  early  Church,  we  sometimes 
id  the  risk  of  doing  so  ;  for  the  fact  is  we 
»re  not  bishops  enough — by  some  hundreds, 
he  idea  of  overseership  has  been  practically 
st  sight  of,  its  fulfilment  having  gradually 
(come  physically  impossible,  for  want  of 
ore  bishops.    The  duty  of  a  bishop  is,  with- 
it  doubt,  to  be  accessible  to  the  humblest 
■gymen  of  his  diocese,  and  to  desire  very 
irnestly  that  all  of  them  should  be  in  the 
ibit  of  referring  to  him  in  all  cases  of  diffi- 
illy ;  if  they  do  not  do  this  of  their  own  ac- 
rd,  it  is  evidently  his  duty  to  visit  them  ; 
e  with  them  sometimes,  and  join  in  their 
inistrations  to  their  flocks,  so  as  to  know 
actly  the  capacities,  and  habits  of  life  of 
ch  ;  and  if  any  of  them  complained  of  this 
that  difficulty  with  their  congregations,  the 
shop  should  be  ready  to  go  down  to  help 
em,  preach  for  them,  write  general  epistles 
their  people,  and  so  on :  besides  this,  he 
ould  of  course  be  watchful  of  their  errors — 
ady  to  hear  complaints  from  their  congrega- 
>ns  of  inefficiency  or  aught  else  ;  besides 
ving  general  superintendence  of  all  the 
aritable  institutions  and  schools  in  his  dio- 
se,  and  good  knowledge  of  whatever  was 
ing  on  in  theological  matters,  both  all  over 
i  kingdom  and  on  the  continent.    This  is 
3  work  of  a  right  overseer ;  and  I  leave  the 
ider  to  calculate  how  many  additional  bish- 
s — and  those  hard-working  men,  too — we 
ould  need  to  have  it  done  even  decently, 
sien  our  present  bishops  might  all  become 
^hbishops  with  advantage,  and  have  general 
e.hority  over  the  rest." 
"  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  has,  for  the  most 
;t,  founded  itself  on  the  idea  of  Vicarianism, 
3  of  the  most  pestilent  of  the  Romanist  theo- 
s,  and  most  plainly  denounced  in  Scripture, 
this  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the 
dern  '  Vicarian.'    All  powers  that  be  are 
questionably  ordained  of  God;  so  that  they 
t  resist  the  Power,  resist  the  ordinance  of 
Id.    Therefore,  say  some  in  these  offices, 
;,  being  ordained  of  God,  and  having  our 
dentials,  and  being  in  the  English  Bible 
led  ambassadors  for  God,  do,  in  a  sort,  re- 
sent God.    We  are  Vicars  of  Christ,  and 
id  on  earth  in  place  of  Christ.    I  have 
rd  this  said  by  Protestant  clergymen. 
'  Now  the  word  ambassador  has  a  peculiar 
biguity  about  it,  owing  to  its  use  in  modern 
tical  affairs;  and  these  clergymen  assume 
t  the  word,  as  used  by  St.  Paul,  means  an 
bassador  Plenipotentiary ;  representative 
lis  King,  and  capable  of  acting  for  his 
g.    What  right  have  they  to  assume  that 
Paul  meant  this?    St.  Paul  never  uses  the 
d  ambassador  at  all.    He  says,  simply, 
3  are  in  embassage  from  Christ ;  and  Christ 
:eches  you  through  us.'    Most  true.  And 
t  further  be  granted,  that  every  word  that 
clergyman  speaks  is  literally  dictated  to 
by  Christ ;  that  he  can  make  no  mistake 
elivering  his  message  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
indeed  Christ  himself  who  speaks  to  us 
word  of  life  through  the  messenger's  lips, 
s,   therefore,   the    messenger  represent 
st?    Does  the  channel  which  conveys  the 
;rs  of  the  Fountain  represent  the  Fountain 


itself  ?  Suppose,  when  we  went  to  draw  wa- 
ter at  a  cistern,  that  all  at  once  the  Leaden 
Spout  should  become  animated,  and  open  its 
mouth  and  say  to  us,  See,  I  am  Vicarious  for 
the  Fountain.  Whatever  respect  you  show  to 
the  Fountain,  show  some  part  of  it  to  me. 
Should  we  not  answer  the  Spout,  and  say, 
Spout,  you  were  set  there  for  our  service,  and 
may  be  taken  away  and  thrown  aside  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong  with  you.  But  the  Foun- 
tain will  flow  forever. 

"  Observe,  1  do  not  deny  a  most  solemn 
authority  vested  in  every  Christian  messenger 
from  God  to  men.  I  am  prepared  to  grant 
this  to  the  uttermost;  and  all  that  George 
Herbert  says,  in  the  end  of  the  Church-porch, 
I  would  enforce,  at  another  time  than  this,  to 
the  uttermost.  But  the  authority  is  simply 
that  of  a  King's  messenger  ;  not  a  King's  Re- 
presentative. There  is  a  wide  difference;  all 
the  difference  between  humble  service  and 
blasphemous  usurpation. 

"  Well,  the  congregation  might  ask,  grant 
him  a  King's  messenger  in  cases  of  doctrine, 
— in  cases  of  discipline,  an  officer  bearing  the 
King's  Commission.  How  far  are  we  to  obey 
him?  How  far  is  it  lawful  to  dispute  his 
commands  ? 

"  For,  in  granting,  above,  that  the  Messen- 
ger always  gave  his  message  faithfully,  I 
granted  too  much  to  my  adversaries,  in  order 
that  their  argument  might  have  all  the  weight 
it  possibly  could.  The  Messengers  rarely  de- 
liver their  message  faithfully  ;  and  sometimes 
have  declared,  as  from  the  King,  messages  of 
their  own  invention.  How  far  are  we,  know- 
ing them  for  King's  messengers,  to  believe  or 
obey  them  ? 

"  Suppose  for  instance,  in  our  English  army, 
on  the  eve  of  some  great  battle,  one  of  the 
colonels  were  to  give  this  order  to  his  regi- 
ment. 'My  men,  tie  your  belts  over  your 
eyes,  throw  down  your  muskets,  and  follow 
me  as  steadily  as  you  can,  through  this  marsh, 
into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  line,'  (this  be- 
ing precisely  the  order  issued  by  our  Puseyite 
Church  officers).  It  might  be  questioned,  in 
the  real  battle,  whether  it  would  be  better  that 
a  regiment  should  show  an  example  of  insub- 
ordination, or  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  happily 
in  the  Church,  there  is  no  such  difficulty  ;  for 
the  King  is  always  with  his  army:  Not  only 
with  his  army,  but  at  the  right  hand  of  every 
soldier  of  it.  Therefore,  if  any  of  their  colo- 
nels give  them  a  strange  command,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  the  King  ;  and  never  yet 
any  Christian  asked  guidance  of  his  King,  in 
any  difficulty  whatsoever,  without  mental 
reservation  or  secret  resolution,  but  he  had  it 
forthwith.  We  conclude  then,  finally,  that 
the  authority  of  the  Clergy  is,  in  matters  of 
discipline,  large  (being  executive,  first,  of  the 
written  laws  of  God,  and  secondly,  of  those 
determined  and  agreed  upon  by  the  body  of 
the  Church),  in  matters  of  doctrine,  dependent 
on  their  recommending  themselves  to  every 
man's  conscience,  both  as  messengers  of  God, 
and  as  themselves  men  of  God,  perfect,  and 
instructed  to  good  works."* 


*  "  The  difference  between  the  authority  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  is  beautifully  marked  in  2  Timothy  ii. 


25,  and  Titus  ii.  12 — 15.  In  the  first  passage,  the 
servant  of  God,  teaching  divine  doctrine,  must  not 
strive,  but  must 'in  meekness  instruct  those  that  op- 
pose themselves ;'  in  the  second  passage,  teaching  us 
'  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  he  is  to 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world'  the  minister  is  to  speak,  exhort,  and  rebuke 
with  all  authority — both  functions  being  expressed 
as  united  in  2  Timothy  iv.  3." 


The  New  Postage  Law. 

Decisions  under  the  new  Postage  Act,  made 
by  the  Postmaster-General,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Attorney- General. 

Post-Office  Department,  June  11,  1851. 

The  postage  on  all  bound  books  and  on  all 
other  printed  matter,  except  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  at  intervals  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  and  sent  from  the  office  of 
publication  to  actual  and  bona  fide  subscri- 
bers, must  be  prepaid. 

If  the  amount  paid  and  marked  on  such 
printed  matter  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  postage  due,  the  excess  of  weight  be- 
yond that  paid  for  is  to  be  charged  with  dou- 
ble the  rate  which  would  have  been  charged 
if  prepaid  ;  and  the  postage  on  such  excess 
collected  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

If  by  the  neglect  of  a  postmaster  such  mat- 
ter is  sent  without  any  prepayment,  the  dou- 
ble  prepaid  rate  must  be  collected  on  delivery. 

Postage  must  be  charged  on  all  letters, 
newspapers,  and  other  matter,  according  to  the 
distance  on  the  route  by  which  they  are  for- 
warded ;  and  this  (unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  sender)  must  be  the  route  by  which 
they  will  soonest  reach  their  destination,  al- 
though that  may  not  be  the  shortest  route. 

On  letters  to  and  from  Great  Britain  [and 
the  continent  of  Europe  when  sent  through 
England)  the  rates  of  postage  and  modes  of 
rating  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore,  except 
as  to  letters  to  or  from  California  and  Oregon, 
in  respect  to  which  special  instructions  will  be 
hereafter  given. 

On  all  letters  to  or  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  not  sent  through  England,  the  United 
States  inland  and  sea  postage  will  in  all  cases 
be  combined,  and  will  be  twenty  cents  the 
single  rate,  without  regard  to  the  distance  the 
same  are  carried  within  the  United  States. 
The  mode  of  rating  will  be  the  same  as  here- 
tofore. (Full  tabular  statements  in  regard  to 
the  rates  of  postage,  both  foreign  and  inland, 
will  soon  be  published.) 

Subscribers  to  periodicals,  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  in  regard  to  prepay- 
ment, must  pay  the  full  quarter's  postage  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  first  number,  when 
there  are  several  numbers  to  be  delivered  dur- 
ing the  quarter.  If,  by  reason  of  any  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  periodical,  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  appear  that  the  whole  quarter's  postage 
was  not  so  paid  in  advance,  the  subscriber 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  prepayment,  and  the 
numbers  received  during  the  whole  quarter 
will  be  charged  with  the  double  or  unpaid  rale, 
and  the  subscriber  will  be  credited  with  only 
the  amount  paid  in  advance. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section 
of  the  new  postage  act,  no  tiewspapers  other 
than  those  published  weekly  only,  are  entitled 
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to  circulate  free  of  postage  in  the  counties 
where  published.  The  office  of  publication  is 
the  office  where  the  newspaper  is  printed. 

"  In  determining  newspaper  postages,  the 
distances  are  to  be  computed  from  the  office  of 
publication,  and  not  from  the  county  line  of 
the  county  in  which  the  paper  is  published  ; 
and  the  distance  is  also  to  be  computed  over 
the  route  on  which  it  is  carried. 

Newspapers  published  weekly  only  in  a 
county  adjoining  the  Canada  line  may  be  sent 
free  to  Canada,  provided  they  do  not  leave  the 
county  of  publication  until  they  cross  the  line 
into  Canada. 

Newspaper  publishers  may  send  and  receive 
their  exchange  newspapers  to  and  from  Ca- 
nada free  of  charge. 

A  newspaper  is  not  a  periodical  within  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  provision  which  re- 
quires the  postage  on  periodicals  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  declares  that  the  postage  thereon 
shall  be  one-half  of  the  rates  previously  speci- 
fied in  the  second  section  of  the  act.  All  sub- 
scribers to  newspapers  were  and  still  are  re- 
quired  by  the  provisions  of  the  thirtieth  section 
of  the  Act  of  March,  1825,  to  pay  one  quar- 
ter's postage  in  advance;  but  by  so  doing  they 
are  not  entitled  to  have  the  postage  reduced 
below  the  established  rates. 

Payments  in  advance  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals  can  only  be  made  by  the  subscrib. 
ers  at  the  post-office  where  they  are  to  be  deli- 
vered. 

The  postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  other  matter,  not  chargeable  with  letter 
postage,  when  sent  out  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  prepaid  at  the  full  rate.  Publishers 
may  prepay  postage  on  their  issues,  but  can 
have  no  deduction  of  postage  on  account  of 
such  prepayment. 

When  a  periodical  is  published  only  quar- 
terly, the  actual  and  bona  fide  subscriber  for 
such  periodical  may  pay  in  advance,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  the  advance  payment,  provided 
he  pays,  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  where 
he  is  to  receive  the  periodical,  before  its  deli- 
very. If  a  periodical  is  published  less  fre- 
quently than  quarterly,  the  postage  must  be 
prepaid,  and  at  the  full  rate. 

Letters  mailed  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
though  delivered  after,  will,  in  all  cases,  be 
charged  with  postage  at  the  rates  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  mailing  thereof. 

N.  K.  Hall,  Postmaster- General. 


Advice,  like  snow,  the  softer  it  falls,  the 
longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks 
into  the  mind. 


There  is  no  readier  way  for  a  man  to  bring 
his  own  worth  into  question,  than  to  endeav- 
our to  detract  from  the  worth  of  others. 


THE 

FRIEND. 

SIXTH 

MONTH  21,  1851. 

We  think  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  our  religious  Society  is  now  involved, 


arises  from  mistaken  views  of  its  original 
cause,  and  the  consequent  improper  and  inade- 
quate measures  resorted  to,  ostensibly  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  harmony.  Degeneracy  from 
the  purity  of  vital  religion,  opened  the  way 
for  the  promulgation  and  reception  of  unsound 
opinions,  and  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
those  who  propagate  them  ;  and  faithful,  hon- 
est-hearted Friends  who  have  felt  bound  to 
expose  and  testify  against  those  opinions,  have 
in  many  places  been  denounced,  and  treated 
as  though  they  were  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Their  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
our  religious  principles  from  the  attempted  in- 
novations, has  been  contemned,  and  the  treat- 
ment which  some  of  them  has  received,  has 
been  such  as  to  fix  the  impression,  that  they 
were  no  longer  wanted  in  the  Society.  Thus 
the  course  pursued  towards  some  who  are 
conscientiously  scrupulous  not  to  sanction 
measures  which  they  believe  go  to  support 
erroneous  doctrines  or  their  advocates,  has 
been  a  means  of  driving  individuals  into  posi- 
tions that  it  is  not  probable  they  would  have 
taken,  had  their  scruples,  and  their  rights  as 
members,  been  properly  regarded. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  religious 
Society,  it  is  our  duty,  in  a  Christian  spirit,  to 
contend  forthe  faith,  and  to  testify  against  error; 
and  wherever  the  church  is  preserved  with  its 
love  for  its  holy  Head,  warm  and  chaste,  it  will 
pursue  this  course  in  its  collective  capacity. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  clear-sighted  and  faith- 
ful members  have  discharged  their  duty,  if  the 
weight  of  opposition  is  such  as  for  a  time  to 
prevail  against  them,  like  their  Divine  Master, 
in  maintaining  the  testimony  which  he  gives 
them  to  bear,  they  should  take  patiently  the 
measure  of  suffering  that  is  permitted  to  come 
upon  them,  not  deserting  their  posts  or  their 
duty  in  the  visible  church  ;  and  in  this  way 
they  become  a  burdensome  stone  to  their  op- 
ponents in  principle  or  practice,  and  like  the 
martyrs  of  different  ages,  will  receive  the  re- 
ward of  their  dedication.  But  it  behoves  those 
who  directly  or  indirectly  are  sustaining  erro- 
neous doctrine,  or  originating  or  supporting 
such  proceedings  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  the  true  causes  of  the  present  divid- 
ed state  of  the  Society,  to  ponder  deeply  the 
responsibility  they  are  assuming,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  must  inevitably  result  from  the 
course  they  are  pursuing. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
understand  and  have  always  prized  their  civil 
and  religious  rights,  are  not  to  be  driven  contra- 
ry to  their  honest  convictions,  and  harsh  mea- 
sures applied  to  coerce,  must  do  great  injury. 
In  our  present  condition  all  have  need  to  seek 
for  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  that  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.  Hu- 
man plans  and  efforts  can  be  of  but  little  or  no 
avail.  The  wound  must  be  probed  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  healthful  state  restored  only  by  the 
immediate  power  of  the  Great  Physician,  to 
which  we  are  bound  individually  to  submit. 
It  is  the  peaceable  Spirit  and  wisdom  of  Jesus 
that  we  need  to  be  endowed  with,  leading  into 
a  capacity  to  labour  heartily  for  the  removal 
of  wrong  things,  and  suppressing  the  disposi- 
tion to  connive  at,  or  spread  principles  adverse 


to  those  always  held  by  faithful  Friends.  W 
must  abandon  the  disposition  to  watch  fci 
faults,  and  to  proscribe  all  who  do  not  see  juij 
as  we  do,  where  there  is  no  unsoundness  <| 
doctrine,  or  deparluie  from  the  principles  I 
our  church  government,  if  we  expect  the  hea  i 
ing  waters  to  flow  in  and  change  our  conditiorl 
Living  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  we  should  bi 
tender  of  the  consciences  of  one  another,  an 
seek  by  affectionate,  though  uncompromisin 
treatment  to  restore  that  which  is  out  of  thl 
way.  This,  in  time,  often  prepares  the  min 
for  conviction  of  the  truth.  If  it  does  nc 
appear  at  once,  if  the  faithful  and  honesl 
hearted  cannot  at  once  see  of  the  travail  c 
their  souls  and  be  satisfied,  they  must  hav 
patience  and  try  again.  The  husbandmai 
waiteth  long  and  hath  patience  for  the  growti 
of  his  crop,  depending  on  the  Divine  blessing 
and  we  need  not  doubt  the  willingness  or  th 
power  of  Him  who  first  gathered  us  to  be  i 
people,  to  bring  the  Society  right  again,  pro 
vided  every  one  submits  to  his  will. 

Where  any  have  been  in  error,  they  mus 
be  willing  to  be  convinced  of  it,  and  to  laj 
down  their  own  wills  in  order  that  they  may  b 
brought  out  of  it.  Nor  are  we  to  be  our  owi 
judges,  nor  to  try  ourselves  by  the  opinions  o 
one  another,  nor  of  the  multitude;  but  if  m 
are  sufficiently  abased  before  the  Lord,  he  wil 
anoint  the  eye  that  has  been  closed  or  partial^ 
blinded,  give  clearness  of  vision,  enable  to  sei 
where  the  Truth  has  been  departed  from,  anc 
clothe  with  strength  to  remove  every  thing 
with  which  he  has  a  controversy.  Then,  liki 
the  hewn  stones  of  the  temple,  every  one  wil 
be  prepared  for  his  proper  place,  and  thi 
great  Master-builder  will  delight  to  bless  u 
and  cement  us  together  in  love,  and  stil 
make  use  of  us  to  spread  his  kingdom  in  tfi< 
earth. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Rocheste 
city,  N.  Y.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  4th  instant,  John  At 
water,  of  Lockport,  Niagara  county,  to  Margare 
A.  Larson,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  Fifth  month  last,  at  the  resi 
dence  of  her  aunt  Grace  Eastburn,  in  Attleborougl: 
Bucks  county,  Mary  Ann  Eastborn,  in  the  21st  yea 
of  her  age.  Her  disease  was  congestive  fever.  Sli 
patiently  suffered  nearly  two  weeks,  when  she  quietl 
breathed  her  last.  Beloved  in  life,  her  early  death  i 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  "  As  for  mai 
his  days  are  as  grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  h 
flourisheth,  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone 
and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month  last,  Benjamin  Vi 

Ladd,  an  elder  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohi( 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  in  this  city,  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the  18t 

instant,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Charles  Canbi 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.  The  humble,  consisten 
walking  of  this  young  Friend,  had  given  rise  to  th 
hope  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  useful  member  t 
the  militant  church.  It  has,  however,  pleased  hi 
heavenly  Father  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  call  hiB 
from  works  to  rewards  in  the  morning  of  life.  Hi 
mourning  friends  have  the  comfortable  assurance  tha 
through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  hi 
has  been  gathered  into  everlasting  rest. 
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The  latter  days  of  Penn  were  clouded  by 
ecuniary  embarrassments,  springing  from 
is  own  unsuspicious  nature,  preyed  upon  by 
esigning  and  unprincipled  men.  Dixon's 
arrative  of  the  frauds  and  villanies  practised 
y  the  Fords,  is  interesting  and  well  drawn. 

"His  old  steward,  Philip  Ford,  one  of  the 
ilest  scoundrels  that  ever  ruined  a  trusting 
ient,  had  died  in  January,  1702,  leaving  his 
Tairs  to  the  management  of  his  son  and  his 
idow", — the  last  u  woman  of  masculine  vices, 
id  though  bedridden  with  disease,  of  most 
iswerving  energy.    By  her  the  son  was 
iled  despotically ;  but  he  would  have  been 
mself  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  either  of  his 
irents  had  he  possessed  their  talents.  The 
der  Ford  had  so  contrived  to  jumble  Penn's 
:counts,  as  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
inly  as  to  how  they  really  stood.    Being  a 
uaker,  the  governor  reposed  a  perfect  confi- 
;nce  in  his  integrity  ;  and  when  asked  to  sign 
pers  and  accounts  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ldom  or  never  troubled  himself  to  read  them 
er,  but  in  simple  faith  and  uprightness  set 
3  name  to  them  and  passed  them  to  his 
•.ward.    The  lawyer  knew  how  to  take  ad- 
nlage  of  this  want  of  worldly  prudence  in 
5  client ;  and  in  an  evil  hour,  when  Penn 
eded  money  to  go  over  to  America  the 
rond  time,  he  induced  him  to  give  him — as 
nere  matter  of  form — a  deed  of  sale  for  the 
ony,  on  which  he  advanced  him  2,800/. 
is  deed  was  considered  by  Penn,  and  pro- 
sedly  considered  by  Ford,  as  a  mortgage, 
rd  received  money  on  account  of  the  pro- 
>ce,  and  made  such  advances  as  the  governor 
[uired  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  return- 
to  England  that  the  first  suspicion  of  his 
ward's  villany  crossed  his  mind.     He  was 
th  to  entertain  it;  and  iried  for  a  time  to 
nk  himself  deceived.    But  as  soon  as  the 
Quaker  died,  his  knavery  came  to  the  full 
it  of  day.    Penn,  from  his  uncertain  re- 
mbranceof  the  various  sums  advanced  and 
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received,  believed  the  mortgage — or  deed  of 
sale — to  be  nearly  cancelled;  but  the  funeral 
rites  were  hardly  paid  to  the  dead,  before  the 
widow  suddenly  sent  in  a  bill  for  14,000/., 
and  threatened  'o  seize  and  soil  the  province 
if  it  were  not  immediately  paid. 

"  Penn  was  thunderstruck.  He  asked  for 
accounts  properly  drawn  up,  with  all  the  items 
of  receipt  and  expenditure,  and  the  vouchers. 
Henry  Goldney,  a  legal  Friend,  and  Herbert 
Springett,  a  near  relation  of  his  first  wife, 
assisted  him  with  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. When  the  accounts  of  the  faithless 
steward  were  re-arranged,  it  appeared,  by  his 
own  showing,  that  he  had  received  on  behalf 
of  Penn  17,859Z.,  and  that  he  had  paid 
16,200/.,  so  that  he  had  actually  received 
1,659/.  more  than  he  had  advanced.  Yet  he 
claimed  14,0007. !  That  the  matter  should 
be  settled  on  just  bases,  and,  both  parties  be- 
ing Friends,  that  no  scandal  should  be  brought 
on  the  Society,  the  governor  proposed  to  refer 
it  to  the  arbitration  of  wise  and  impartial  per- 
sons of  their  own  body  or  out  of  it ;  but  the 
Fords  rejected  the  proposal.  They  stood  to 
their  bond  :  they  wanted  Iaw_ — not  equity.  It 
was  to  no  end  that  their  old  master  quoted  the 
words  of  the  elder  Ford,  calling  the  living  wife 
and  .daughter  in  as  witnesses;  they  said  lliey 
would  adhere  to  the  written  instrument, — the 
courts  would  give  them  the  money  which  they 
claimed,  and  they  would  have  it  one  way  or 
another.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  was 
able  to  find  among  his  papers  a  complete  set 
of  the  accounts  as  they  had  been  rendered 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  he  had  passed  them 
away  so  unsuspectingly.  These  accounts  en- 
abled him  to  unravel  the  whole  mystery  of 
fraud  and  iniquity.  (1.)  The  Fords  had 
charged  him  interest  on  all  their  advances; 
but  had  allowed  none  on  the  receipts.  (2.) 
They  had  charged  him  eight  percent,  inter- 
est, though  six  was  the  fixed  and  legal  rate. 

7  O  O 

(3.)  They  had  charged  compound  interest  on 
the  original  advance  of  2,800/.,  posting  it 
every  six  months,  and  sometimes  oftener,  so 
that  the  illegal  overcharge  of  interest  ajjain 
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bore  interest,  though  the  fair  balance  of  the 
account  was  on  Penn's  side  of  the  ledger.  (4.) 
They  had  charged  fifty  shillings  as  their  com- 
mission instead  of  ten,  for  every  100/.  received 
or  paid — even  on  the  overcharges  of  interest 
paid  to  themselves,  adding  it  to  the  principal 
every  six  months,  so  as  to  make  him  pay  the 
monstrous  commission  of  21.  10s.  to  the  hun- 
dred six  or  seven  times  over  on  the  same 
money  !  (5.)  Penn  had  given  the  mortgage 
as  a  security  for  the  2,800/.  advanced,  reserv- 
ing, of  course,  the  right  to  sell  more  hind  if 
he  found  purchasers  ;  while  in  the  colony  he 
had  sold  a  lot  for  2,000/.,  of  which  he  sent 
615/.  to  Ford  in  liquidalion  of  the  debt;  but 
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instead  of  posting  the  615/.  to  the  governor's 
credit,  he  assumed  that  the  deed  of  sale  had 
made  the  entire  colony  his  own,  and  therefore 
charged  the  account  with  the  remaining  1,385/. 
of  the  purchase-money,  as  if  he  had  actually 
advanced  the  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
from  that  day  reckoned  commission  and  com- 
pound interest  at  eight  per  cent,  on  this  sum 
also.  No  wonder  that  the  Fords  iefused  to 
submit  their  claims  to  arbitration  !  The  ex- 
cess of  charges  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
items  here  briefly  enumerated  was  found  to 
amount  to  9,697/.,  reducing  the  claim  of 
14,000/.  to  4.303Z.  This  sum  Penn  offered 
to  pay,  and  more,  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  but 
his  creditors  sternly  shook  their  deed  of  sale 
in  his  face,  and  threatened  him  with  a  chan- 
cery suit  if  the  whole  amount  were  not  paid 
down  by  a  given  day.  Friends  interfered  ; 
some  even  came  over  from  America  for  the 
purpose  ;  but,  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
the  younger  Ford  grew  insolent  and  repelled 
their  advice. 

"  Rather  than  submit  to  be  ruined  by  such 
scoundrels,  Penn  allowed  the  case  to  go  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  though  well  aware  that 
the  uncancelled  deed  of  sale  could  not  be  dis- 
puted ;  of  course  the  court  affirmed  the  special 
case  of  debt ;  and  aimed  with  thi3  verdict, 
Ford  grew  more  audacious  than  ever.  Disre- 
garding every  tie  of  gratitude,  every  consider- 
ation of  decency,  he  went  with  a  constable  to 
the  Grace-church  Street  meeting,  and  attempt- 
ed to  arrest  his  old  patron  in  the  gallery, 
while  surrounded  by  their  common  friends, 
and  engaged  in  the  act  of  worship.  Herbert 
Springett  and  Henry  Goldney  prevented  this 
outrage  by  promising  that  he  should  come  out 
to  them  in  a  short  time,  which  he  did,  and 
then  by  Habeas  Corpus  threw  himself,  on 
legal  advice,  into  the  Fleet  prison, — not  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  him,  but  because  he  was  counsel- 
led on  all  hands  not  to  gratify  the  knaves  by 
compliance.  This  incident  created  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation;  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  especially  wrath  with  the  Fords  for  dog- 
ging their  victim  to  the  meeting;  and  many 
of  those  who  had  been  lukewarm  in  the  dispute 
before,  now  zealously  came  forward  in  Penn's 
defence.  Envy  itself  was  appeased  in  pre- 
sence of  this  shameful  indignity. 

"  In  his  old  age  the  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  again  a  prisoner.  His  lodgings, 
commodious  and  even  comfortable,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  entered 
them,  were  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  and  there  he 
not  only  held  meetings  of  his  own  sect  for 
religious  worship,  but  was  visited  by  his  friends 
from  the  other  end  of  the  town.  The  Lord 
Treasurer,  Sidney  Godolphin,  touched  with 
his  situation,  was  an  especial  friend  in  this 
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hour  of  need  ;  and  in  his  official  capacity  fa- 
vourably entertained  a  proposal  to  advance 
him  70007.  for  the  service  of  his  colony,  on 
the  easy  condition  of  its  being  repaid  in  nine 
years  from  the  date  of  lending.  Penn  him- 
self now  began  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  sale  of 
his  colony  to  the  crown  to  free  him  from  all 
his  embarrassments;  his  son  was  pressingly 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  incubus  on  the  family 
fortunes  ;  and  the  oldest,  and  best  friends  of  the 
governor  in  Pennsylvania  urged  him  strongly 
to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Queen,  though 
they  saw  well  enough  that  the  transfer  would 
make  against  their  personal  interests  as  set- 
tlers. It  was  a  dire  necessity  that  reconciled 
him  to  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  strange 
hands  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Experiment, — 
nor  would  he  ever  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing 
had  the  settlers  not  treated  him  with  the  basest 
ingratitude.  1 1  went  thither,'  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Judge  Mompesson,  '  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind. 
The  charter  I  granted  was  intended  to  shelter 
them  against  a  violent  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment imposed  on  us  ;  but,  that  they  should 
turn  it  against  me,  that  intended  it  for  their 
security,  is  very  unworthy  and  provoking, 
especially  as  I  alone  have  been  at  all  the  ex- 
pense. .  .  .  But  as  a  father  does  not  usually 
knock  his  children  on  the  head  when  they  do 
amiss,  so  I  had  much  rather  they  were  cor- 
rected and  better  instructed  than  treated  to  the 
rigour  of  their  deservings.'  When  the  colo- 
nists heard  of  his  troubles  with  Ford,  though 
most  of  them  pretended  a  decent  concern,  and 
some  openly  expressed  their  sympathy,  there 
were  not  a  few  secretly  glad,  imagining  that 
out  of  a  doubtful  and  disputed  title  they,  would 
be  able  to  seize  some  advantages  for  them- 
selves. Logan  briefly  described  the  feelings 
of  the  colony  :  '  There  are  few,'  he  said  to 
Penn  in  one  of  his  letters,  1  that  think  it  any 
sin  to  haul  what  they  can  from  thee.'  Some, 
he  added,  were  honest  enough,  but  the  honest 
men  let  the  rogues  have  their  own  way,  say- 
ing it  was  not  their  business.  They  invaded 
his  rights, — they  seized  his  land, —  they  with- 
held his  rents.  Penn  mourned  in  soul  at  these 
evidences  of  faithlessness  and  ingratitude;  he 
attributed  them  to  ignorance  of  their  duties,  to 
the  novelty  of  their  position  as  legislators, 
and  he  again  and  again  found  excuses  for 
them  in  his  heart.  With  a  readier  logic,  Lo- 
gan traced  their  meanness  and  avarice  to  an 
excess  of  freedom  ;  and  censured  his  friend  for 
having  given  ihem  so  much  better  a  charter 
than  they  deserved.  Against  this  inference 
the  governor  steadily  protested  ;  and  when  he 
came  to  treat  with  the  crown  for  the  surrender 
of  his  province,  he  made  so  many  conditions 
in  favour  of  the  colonists,  and  for  the  security 
of  their  rights,  that  the  Queen's  government 
was  obliged  to  tell  him,  the  remainder  was 
hardly  worth  a  purchase.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  negotiations  went  on  very 
slowly  ;  Penn  proposed  to  sell  the  government 
of  his  colony  to  the  Queen  for  20,000Z.,  con- 
siderably less  than  he  had  given  for  it,  reck- 
oning the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  for  twenty 
years,  on  the  old  debt, — but  stipulated  that  the 
charier  as  then  existing  and  the  whole  body 
of  fundamental  laws  should  be  accepted  by  the 


ciown  in  good  faith  and  without  reserve,  and 
a  guarantee  given  that  the  province  should  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct.  On  such  condi- 
tions the  Queen  was  not  anxious  to  treat.  The 
crown  desired  to  regain  the  private  colonies, 
in  order,  by  a  general  system  of  defence,  to 
strengthen  the  frontiers  against  the  French  ; 
but  twenty  years'  experience  had  now  shown 
that  so  long  as  Pennsylvania  remained  a  sepa- 
rate colony,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  obtain  from  it  that  military  co-opera- 
lion  which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  common 
safety.  It  was  only  by  means  of  Colonel 
Fletcher's  plan  of  combining  the  provinces  in 
which  Quaker  influence  was  strong — Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Istand,  Delaware  and  West  New 
Jersey — with  the  Puritan  and  more  warlike 
settlements  of  New  England,  that  the  bold 
front  could  be  opposed  to  the  French,  which 
Marlborough  and  the  Queen's  advisers  thought 
necessary  to  the  general  security.  The  crown 
steadily  refused  to  buy  the  colony  except  on 
terms  which  left  it  free  to  adopt  its  own  mea- 
sures of  defence ;  and  although  negotiations 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  no  bargain 
had  been  finally  made  when  Penn  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Fords.  Yet  even  at  this  moment, 
though  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  his  thoughts 
were  full  of  that  free  and  pacific  democracy 
which  he  had  founded,  the  free  colony  for  all 
mankind — the  peace  and  plenty  enjoyed  by 
the  settlers — and  in  spite  of  their  ingratitude, 
their  petty  meanness,  their  secret  persecution, 
he  would  not  give  up  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment a  single  item  of  those  rights  which  he 
had  himself  granted  to  them  as  their  lord  pro- 
prietor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 

A  Mine  Under  the  Sea. 

The  following  description  of  a  visit  to  Bot- 
tallack  copper  mine,  in  England,  is  from  a 
work  recently  published,  entitled,  "  Rambles 
beyond  Railroads."  In  complete  mining  equip- 
ment, with  candles  stuck  by  lumps  of  clay  to 
their  felt  hats,  the  travellers  have  painfully 
descended  by  perpendicular  ladders  and  along 
dripping  wet  rock  passages  fathoms  down  into 
pitchy  darkness.  The  miner  who  guides  them 
calls  a  halt;  and  their  exact  position  with 
reference  to  the  surface  of  the  "  terraqueous 
globe,"  is  thus  described  : 

"We  are  now  four  hundred  yards  out, 
under  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  fath- 
oms, or  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  below  the 
sea  level.  Coast  trade  vessels  are  sailing  over 
our  heads.  Two  hundred  and  forty  feet  be- 
neath us  men  are  at  work,  and  there  are  galle- 
ries deeper  yet  even  below  that !  The  extra- 
ordinary position  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  of 
the  engines  and  other  works  on  the  surface  at 
Boltallack  is  now  explained.  The  mine  is  not 
excavated  like  other  mines,  under  the  land, 
but  under  the  sea. 

"Having  communicated  these  particulars, 
the  miner  next  tells  us  to  keep  strict  silence 
and  listen.  We  obeyed  him,  silting  speech- 
less and  motionless.  If  the  reader  could  only 
have  beheld  us  now,  dressed  in  our  copper- 
coloured  garments,  huddled  close  together  in 


a  mere  cleft  of  subterranean  rock,  with  a  flarm 
burning  on  our  heads,  and  darkness  envelop 
ing  our  limbs,  he  must  certainly  have  imagin 
ed,  with  a  violent  stretch  of  fancy,  that  h> 
was  looking  down  upon  a  conclave  of  gnomes 

"After  listening  for  a  few  moments,  a  dis 
tant  unearthly  noise  becomes  faintly  audibl 
— a  long,  low,  mysterious  moaning  that  neve 
changes,  that  is  felt  on  the  ear,  as  well  a 
heard  by  it — a  sound  that  might  proceed  fron 
some  incalculable  distance,  from  some  far 
invisible  height — a  sound  unlike  anything  tha 
is  heard  on  the  upper  ground,  in  the  free  ai 
of  heaven — a  sound  so  sublimely  mournful 
and  still  so  ghostly  and  impressive,  when  list 
ened  to  in  the  subterranean  recesses  of  th 
earth,  that  we  continue  instinctively  to  hoi 
our  peace,  as  if  enchanted  by  it,  and  think  nc 
of  communicating  to  each  other  the  Strang 
feeling  and  astonishment  which  it  has  inspire 
in  us  both  from  the  first. 

"At  last  the  miner  speaks  again,  and  tell 
us  that  what  we  hear  is  the  serf  lashing  th 
rocks  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  us 
and  the  waves  that  are  breaking  on  the  beac 
beyond.  The  tide  is  now  at  the  flow,  and  th 
sea  is  in  no  extraordinary  state  of  agitation 
so  the  sound  is  low  and  distant  just  at  thi 
period.  But  when  storms  are  at  their  heigh 
— when  the  ocean  hurls  mountain  after  mour 
tain  of  water  on  the  cliffs,  then  the  noise  i 
terrific  ;  the  roaring  heard  down  here  in  tK 
mine  is  so  inexpressibly  fierce  and  awful,  the 
the  boldest  men  at  work  are  afraid  to  continu 
their  labour.  All  ascend  to  the  surface  t 
breathe  the  upper  air  and  stand  on  the  firr 
earth — dreading,  though  no  catastrophe  ha 
ever  happened  yet,  that  the  sea  will  break  i 
on  them  if  they  remain  in  the  cavern  below. 

"  Hearing  this,  we  got  up  to  look  at  tl 
rock  above  us.  We  are  able  to  stand  uprigl 
in  the  position  we  now  occupy,  and  flaring  oi 
candles  hither  and  thither  in  the  darkness,  ca 
see  the  bright,  pure  copper  streaking  the  ga 
lery  in  every  direction.  Lumps  of  ooze 
the  most  lustrous  green  colour,  traversed  b 
a  natural  net-work  of  thin  red  veins  of  iro 
appear  here  and  there  in  large  irreguli 
patches,  over  which  waler  is  dripping  slowl 
and  incessantly  in  certain  places.  This  is  i\ 
salt  water  percolating  through  invisible  era; 
nies  in  the  rock.  On  stormy  days  it  spur 
out  furiously  in  thin  continous  streams.  Ju 
over  our  heads  we  observe  a  wooden  plug 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg;  there  is  a  ho 
here,  and  the  plug  is  all  we  have  to  keep  o 
the  sea. 

"Immense  wealth  of  metal  is  contained 
the  roof  of  this  gallery,  throughout  its  who 
length;  but  it  remains,  and  will  always  t 
main  untouched  ;  the  miners  dare  not  take 
for  it  is  part,  and  a  great  part,  of  the  ro 
which  forms  their  only  protection  against  t 
sea,  and  which  had  been  so  far  worked  atffl 
here  that  its  thickness  is  limited  to  an  avern 
of  three  feet  only  between  the  water  and  t 
gallery  in  which  we  now  stand.  No  o 
knows  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  a 
other  day's  labour  with  the  pickaxe  on  ai 
part  of  it." 

Contentment  is  felicity. 
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The  Population  and  Representation  of  the 
United  States. 

1\\  the  census  returns  published  at  Wash- 
ington, the  total  population  of  the  United 
Slates  is  In  1840,  17,339,970, 

being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  5,927,526. 
The  Slave  population  in  1840  was  2,487,113. 
It  is  now  3,179,589,  showing  an  increase  of 
192,476,  or  about  22  per  cent.  The  Free 
Coloured  population  of  the  United  States,  in 
1840,  was  386,293.  It  numbers  now  419,- 
172,  showing  an  iucrease  of  only  32,880,  or 
7.84  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  sixty  years,  as  follows  : — 
1790,  population  3,929,827;  1800,  population 
5.305,925;  1810,  population  7,239,814  ;  1820, 
population  9,638,131;  1830,  population  12,- 
866,920  ;  1840,  population  17,339,970  ;  1850, 
population  23,267,498.  The  following  tables 
will  show  the  relative  increase  of  free  popula- 
tion in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

POPULATION   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Gain. 


Slates. 
California 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 


1§50. 

200,000 
370.604 
988,734 
858,292 
192,122 
583,332 
994,271 
395,703 
317,831 
3,090,022 
488,552 
1,977,031 
2,311,681 
147,555 
313,466 
804,22& 


1§40. 

30,000 
310,015 
685,8C6 
476, 1  S3 
43,111 
501,793 
737,699 
212,276 
284,574 
2,423,921 
373,306 
1,519,467 
1,724,033 
108,830 
291,943 
30,945 


170,000 
60,589 
302,868 
382,115 
149,011 
81,439 
256,572 
183,427 
33,257 
661,101 
115,246 
457,564 
587,648 
38,725 
21,518 
273,281 


Total, 


13,533,323       9,758,976  3,774,352 


POPULATION   OF  THE  SLAVE  STATES. 


Alabama. 

428,765 

337,224 

91,541 

Arkansas 

1 62,658 

77,639 

8.5,019 

Delaware 

89,239 

75,480 

13,759 

Florida 

48,016 

28,760 

19,286 

Georgia 

515,669 

410,448 

105,221 

Kentucky 

779,728 

597,570 

182,158 

Louisiana 

269,955 

183,959 

85,996 

Maryland 

492,706 

379,737 

112,969 

Mississippi 

292,434 

180,440 

111,994 

Missouri 

594,843 

325,462 

269,381 

North  Carolina 

580,450 

507,602 

72,856 

South  Carolina 

283,544 

267,360 

16,184 

Tennessee 

773,599 

646,151 

127,448 

Texas 

134,057 

100,000 

34,057 

Virginia 

948,055 

790,810 

157,245 

Total, 

6,393,756 

4,908,642 

1,485,114 

1,485,114 

Increase  in  the  Free  States,  3,774,352 
Total  increase  of  Free  Population,  5,259,466 

In  the  last  two  years  the  apportionment  of 
Congress  has  changed  as  follows  : — Maine  has 
been  reduced  from  8  to  6  ;  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  from  5  to  3  ;  Massachusetts  12 
to  11  ;  Connecticut  6  to  4 ;  New  York  40  to 
33 ;  New  Jersey  6  to  5  ;  Pennsylvania  28  to 
25;  Maryland  8  to  6;  Virginia  21  to  13  ; 
North  Carol  ina  13  to  8  ;  South  Carolina  9  to 
5;  Georgia  9  to  8 ;  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
each  13  to  10  ;  Alabama  has  increased  from 
5  to  7  ;  Mississippi  2  to  4  ;  Louisiana  3  to  4  ; 


Ohio  19  to  21  ;  Michigan  1  to  5 ;  Indiana  7  to 
11  ;  Illinois  3  to  9 ;  Missouri  2  to  7  ;  Florida, 
Texas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  have  come  into 
the  Union  since  1843,  with  an  aggregate  re- 
presentation  of  eight  members. 

Depopulation  of  Ireland.  —  The  Dublin 
Evening  Post  stales  that  official  returns  of 
the  Commissioners,  relative  to  the  population 
of  Ireland,  have  not  been  published;  but  from 
the  returns  from  some  localities,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  entire  census  will  exhibit  a 
decrease  in  the  population  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions since  1841.  The  Post  gives  instances 
of  the  decrease.  In  the  small  city  of  Cashel 
in  1841,  the  population  was  7036  ;  now  4780  ; 
Limerick  in  1841,  48,393;  now  in  round 
numbers  44,000 ;  in  one  of  the  Baronies  of 
Queen's  counties,  Shenemarague,  the  popula- 
tion has  diminished  from  17,014  to  11,500  ; 
in  Corlingford,  county  of  Louth,  the  decrease 
has  been  from  1110  to  877.  The  parish  of 
Annadown,  Galway,  in  1841  had  a  population 
of  7108  ;  in  1851  it  was  reduced  to  3663,  or 
very  nearly  one-half. 


Ocean  Steam  Navigation. — A  fleet  of  sev- 
enty-three sea-going  steamers  has  been  added 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  two  years.  Each  averages  something 
more  than  1000  tons,  and  forms  an  aggregate 
of  about  seventy-five  thousand  tons.  Nearly 
a  dozen  more  will  be  added  in  the  course  of 
the  present  season.  Of  the  steamers  employ- 
ed on  the  Atlantic,  9  are  running  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  ports;  10  between 
New  York  and  Chagres ;  13  between  domes- 
tic ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  or  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  1  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera 
Cruz  ;  and  1  between  Charleston  and  Havana. 
Total  34.  On  the  Pacific,  13  are  running  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Panama,  exclusive 
of  the  Sarah  Sands  (foreign  built);  4  between 
San  Francisco  and  Oregon  ;  4  between  San 
Francisco,  Gold  Bluff"  and  Trinity  Bay,  and 
4  on  the  Sacramento  river.  Ten  others  are 
either  at  or  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco, 
and  1  is  at  New  Orleans.  Total  39.  This 
is  nearly  all  the  result  of  private  enterprise, 
and  shows  what  our  countrymen  can  do 
when  they  have  a  sufficiently  stimulating  mo- 
tive. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

In  a  recent  address,  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  gives  some  very  interesting  statistics 
relative  to  health  and  longevity.  Something, 
and  very  much  is  no  doubt,  due  to  the  increase 
of  medical  knowledge.  But,  more  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  altered  modes  of  living,  the 
habits  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  &c,  which 
preclude  the  necessity  of  medical  advice.  And 
again,  physicians  themselves  prescribe  and 
dispense  scruples  where  they  formerly  admin- 
istered ounces.  Medical  practice  has  under- 
gone a  great  reformation  in  this  respect : — 

"Throughout  the  civilized  world  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  has  increased,  and,  is  stea- 
dily increasing  with  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  medical  science. 


"  In  the  city  of  Geneva,  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry, 1  individual  in  25  died  annually.  For  the 
18th  century,  1  in  34;  at  the  present  time,  1 
in  46.  With  us  the  mortality  is  greater.  I 
estimate  it  at  1  in  40,  the  proportion  in  child- 
hood being  larger,  and  childhood  being  the 
period  of  the  greatest  mortality.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  among  adults,  none  of  whom  are 
very  aged,  the  mortality  is  only  about  1  in  a 
100.  Seventy  years  ago,  the  mortality  in  the 
British  Navy  was  1  in  every  10.  In  1808,  1 
in  30  ;  1 846,  13  8-10  among  one  thousand  ;  a 
diminution  to  less  than  a  seventh  of  the  rate 
in  1770.  In  the  American  army,  with  a  corps 
of  medical  officers  not  excelled  by  that  of  any 
other  country,  the  mortality  is  little  over  1  in 
300  per  annum.  In  London,  the  mortality  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  1  in  32. 
In  the  year  1838,  the  mortality  was  1  in  36. 
I  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Register 
General.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
mortality  in  Russia  has  been  1  in  27  ;  Prussia, 
1  in  36  ;  France,  1  in  39.07  ;  Holland,  1  in 
39  ;  Belgium,  1  in  43.01 ;  England,  1  in  53.07  ; 
Sicily,  1  in  32  ;  Greece,  1  in  30  ;  Philadel- 
phia, 1  in  42.03  ;  Boston,  1  in  45  ;  New  York, 
1  in  37.02.  The  immigrants  have  made  our 
mortality  greater  than  that  of  our  sister  cities  ; 
in  other  respects,  it  has  diminished  with  the 
advance  of  medical  science.  These  statistical 
statements  might  be  multiplied  at  great  length  ; 
but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  conclu- 
sively the  prodigious  extent  to  which  human 
life  has  been  lengthened  with  the  advance  and 
diffusion  of  medical  science,  beyond  its  dura- 
tion in  former  periods,  and  beyond  its  present 
duration  in  the  less  enlightened  countries  of 
Europe." 

Mud  and  Dust  of  London.— The  300,000 
houses  of  London  are  interspersed  by  a  street 
surface,  averaging  about  41  square  yards  per 
house,  and  therefore  measuring  collectively 
about  13i  million  square  yards,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  is  paved  with  granite.  Up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  pairs  of 
wheels,  aided  by  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  iron-shod  horses'  feet,  are  constantly  grind- 
ing this  granite  to  powder  !  which  powder  is 
mixed  with  from  2  to  10  cartloads  of  horse- 
droppings  per  mile  of  street  per  diem,  besides 
an  unknown  quantity  of  the  sooty  deposits 
discharged  from  half  a  million  of  smoking 
chimneys.  In  wet  weather  these  several  ma- 
terials are  beaten  up  into  the  thin,  black, 
gruel-like  compound,  known  as  London  mud  ; 
of  which  the  watery  and  gaseous  parts  evapo- 
rate, during  sunshine,  into  the  air  we  breathe  ; 
while  the  solid  particles  dry  into  a  subtle  dust, 
whirled  up  in  clouds  by  the  wind  and  the 
horses'  feet.  These  dust  clouds  are  deposited 
on  our  rooms  and  furniture  ;  on  our  skins,  our 
lips,  and  on  the  air-lubes  of  our  lungs.  The 
close  stable-like  smell,  and  flavour  of  the  Lon- 
don  air ;  the  rapid  soiling  of  our  hands,  our 
linen,  and  the  hangings  of  our  rooms,  bear 
ample  witness  to  the  reality  of  this  evil  ;  of 
which  every  London  citizen  may  find  a  fur- 
ther and  more  significant  indication  in  the 
dark  hue  of  the  particles  deposited  by  the  dust- 
laden  air  in  its  passage  through  the  nasal 
respiratory  channels.    To  state  this  matter 
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plainly,  and  without  mincing  words, — there  is 
not  at  this  moment  a  man  in  London,  however 
scrupulously  cleanly,  nor  a  woman,  however 
sensitively  delicate,  whose  skin  and  clothes, 
and  nostrils,  are  not  of  necessity  more  or  less 
loaded  with  a  compound  of  powdered  graniie, 
soot,  and  a  still  more  nauseous  substance. 
The  particles  which  to-day  fly  in  clouds  before 
the  scavenger's  broom,  fly  in  clouds  before 
the  parlour-maid's  brush,  and  next  day  darken 
the  water  in  our  toilet-basins,  or  are  wrung  by 
the  laundress  from  our  calico  and  cambric. — 
London  Quarterly  Review. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
Richard  Shackleton  to  D.  C. 

Ballitore,  1st  of  Eighth  month,  1772. 

Dear  Cousin, — I  have  a  secret  hope  thy 
little  ones  will  grow  up  to  be  a  help  and  com- 
fort to  thee,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  so, 
and  that  the  Lord  may  delight  to  bless  them, 
I  doubt  not  but  it  is  thy  solicitous  care  to 
watch  over  the  tender  plants,  lest  any  budding 
of  pride,  or  any  wrong  shoot,  spring  up  and 
frustrate  the  gracious  intentions  of  Heaven  in 
any  degree  towards  them  ;  and  carefully  and 
assiduously  to  nurture  them  up  in  that  simpli- 
city of  manners  and  appearance  which  Truth 
leads  into.  Many  parents,  it  is  to  be  feared 
in  our  day,  have  been  miserably  deficient  in 
the  education  of  their  offspring ;  checking, 
hindering,  and  preventing  that  which  ought  to 
be  cultivated  in  them,  and  cherishing,  forward- 
ing and  encouraging  what  ought  to  be  rooted 
out  and  destroyed ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  so  little  tenderness  of  spirit  and  amiable 
simplicity  is  to  be  seen  in  our  youth,  and  very 
little  of  a  succession  of  testimony  bearers  is  in 
prospect.  One  of  the  first  temptations  thrown 
in  the  way  of  children,  after  the  age  of  infan- 
cy, is  a  little  finery  in  dress,  and  the  convic- 
tions of  Grace  remonstrating  against  it  being 
resisted,  the  reproofs  of  that  Divine  Monitor, 
(through  repeated  resistance)  become  less  for- 
cible, less  clear  and  less  felt,  and  so  disregarded 
too  much  ;  and  hence  for  want  of  faithfulness 
in  the  little,  and  in  the  early  discoveries,  there 
is  not  a  right  growth  experienced,  but  the  con- 
trary prevails;  and  here  is  one  great  reason 
that  the  city  of  our  fathers'  sepulchre  lies 
waste. 

I  write  not,  dear  Cousin,  as  doubting  thy 
care  in  this  respect ;  but  may  it  be  our  care, 
more  and  more,  by  example  and  precept,  to 
train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  as  the  most  probable  means,  with  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  of  preventing  their  departure 
from  it  in  their  riper  years.  And  if  there 
should  in  our  families  fall  out  some  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  yet  we  shall  have  the 
comfort  arising  from  a  conscious  sense  that 
we  have  done  all  in  our  power,  and  are  clear 
in  the  sight  of  our  Great  Judge,  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  who  committed  this  little  flock  to 
our  charge.  And  being  thus  conscientiously 
careful  concerning  ourselves,  and  our  own 
private  families,  we  are  drawn  further  to  look 
over  the  more  extensive  family  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  as  Truth  gradually  opens  our 
minds,  and  enlarges  and  sanctifies  our  under- 
standings, we  may  find  it  our  concern,  to 


speak  a  word  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  fami- 
lies of  our  friends,  by  way  of  discipline,  ex- 
pressive of  our  own  experience,  and  feelings, 
reviving  in  the  remembrance  of  others,  the 
zeal  and  piety,  and  Christian  care  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  magnifying  and  making  honour- 
able in  their  eyes,  the  laws  and  statutes,  the 
rules  and  minutes,  and  queries  delivered  down 
to  us.  This  branch  of  duty,  dear  cousin,  also, 
I  doubt  not,  but  thou  hast  looked  at,  but  a  con- 
templation of  the  extent  and  weight  of  it,  and 
the  want  of  helpmates  in  discipline,  have  much 
discouraged  thee  from  putting  a  hand  to  it.  I 
am  not  for  putting  myself,  nor  any  other  more 
forward  in  this,  or  any  other  religious  service, 
than  the  Master  himself  shall  require,  in  whose 
hands  are  gifts  and  qualifications,  which  alone 
can  edify  his  Church,  and  in  whom  alone  is 
the  right  putting  forth,  and  the  limes  and  sea- 
sons for  it;  but  there  is  in  the  church,  a  form 
of  discipline  prescribed,  and  when  we  are  at 
the  stated  times  assembled  for  the  support  of 
it,  having  our  own  hands  measurably  clean, 
and  our  eye  single  to  God's  honour,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  brethren  and  sisters,  we  find  a 
duty  in  these  matters  naturally  devolving  and 
incumbent  on  us,  as  our  reasonable  service  ; 
and  as  woe  is  to  those  who  are  called  to  the 
ministry,  if  they  preach  not  the  Gospel,  so 
also  woe  is  to  those  concerned  in  discipline,  if 
they  do  not  faithfully,  and  honestly,  and  assi- 
duously support  it. 

I  salute  thee,  dear  cousin,  in  much  affec- 
tion. I  hope  thou  wilt  soon  write  to  us,  for  thy 
letters  afford  us  a  particular  satisfaction,  and 
renew  much  nearness  in  our  minds  to  thee  and 
thine.  My  wife,  sister,  and  children,  join  me 
in  the  same  kind  salutation  to  you  all,  (my 
much  respected  friend  thy  father-in-law  in- 
cluded ;)  I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  comforts, 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  supply,  every  want 
and  deficiency,  and  to  support  and  conduct  us 
safe  through  the  remainder  of  the  various  dis- 
pensations of  good  and  evil  yet  allotted  for  us, 
to  the  end  of  our  wearisome  pilgrimage,  and 
remain  thy  truly  affectionate  friend  and  cousin, 

R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  317.) 

The  tidings  of  the  ruin  of  the  Palatinate, 
with  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  things 
they  had  loved  and  valued  there,  must  have 
given  a  bitter  pang  to  Frederic  and  Elizabeth. 
But  the  time  was  coming  in  which  they  were 
to  flee  for  their  lives,  from  the  fierce  Maximi- 
lian and  Bucquoy,  with  the  Bavarian  and  Aus- 
trian forces.  On  the  19th  day  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1620,  about  one  year  after  Frederic 
and  Elizabeth  had  been  crowned,  was  fought 
on  the  very  suburbs  of  Prague,  the  battle  of 
the  White  Mountain,  in  which  4000  of  the 
stout-hearted  Bohemians  were  destroyed,  and 
by  which  Catholic  supremacy  was  once  more 
established. 

The  energy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  fail  her  in 
the  hour  of  extremity,  and  she  found  full  exer- 
cise for  it,  in  sustaining  Frederic,  who  seemed 
hopelessly  despondent,  and  in  preparing  her- 
self and  household  for  flight.    The  mountain 


passes  were  covered  with  snow,  (Eleventh, 
month  new  style,)  and  many  hardships  and' 
perilous  exposures  might  be  expected  to  attend 
their  journey.  Yet  she  was  prepared  to  meet 
them  ;  and  whilst  Maximilian  paused  for  a  few 
hours,  before  giving  orders  for  an  assault  on 
the  city,  they  escaped.  It  is  said  that  once 
only  during  the  terrible  events  of  that  day,  did 
she  betray  any  emotion.  It  was  when  some 
about  her,  offered  to  defend  the  city  until 
the  last  extremity,  to  afford  her  more  ample 
time  to  escape.  On  hearing  this  she  made 
answer  to  Bernard  Count  Thurm,  who  appears 
to  have  been  spokesman  for  those  who  were 
willing  thus  to  devote  themselves:  "Never! 
never  shall  the  son  of  our  best  friend  hazard 
his  life  to  spare  my  fears  !  Never  shall  this 
devoted  city  be  exposed  to  more  outrageous 
treatment  for  my  sake.  Rather  let  me  perish 
on  the  spot  than  be  remembered  as  a  curse  !" 

Hurried  into  a  carriage  before  they  were 
quite  prepared  for  starting,  the  king  and  queen 
were  driven  with  furious  speed  across  the 
plain,  and  by  an  unfrequented  road  entered 
the  mountains.  Soon  they  reached  a  place 
where  the  carriage  could  no  longer  be  drawn 
onward,  and  then  Elizabeth  was  placed  on  a 
pillion  behind  an  ensign,  and  they  floundered 
onward  through  the  snow.  Young  Rupert 
who  had  been  sleeping  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
was  laid  down  on  the  ground  by  the  terrified 
woman,  as  she  hastened  to  make  her  own  es- 
cape ;  there  he  was  found  by  the  king's  cham- 
berlain still  asleep,  who  tossed  him  into  the 
boot  of  the  last  cairiage  as  it  drove  off.  The 
rough  roads  soon  awakened  the  young  prince, 
who  being  blessed  with  stout  lungs,  quickly 
drew  the  attention  of  those  within  the  coach. 
Without  making  any  pause,  the  poor  fugitives 
hastened  onward  to  Breslau,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  From  thence  they  went  to 
Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  and  finally  found  a 
temporary  asylum  in  the  old  castle  of  Cus- 
trin,  where  on  the  25th  of  the  Tenth  month,  a 
month  after  the  flight,  their  fifth  child  Maurice 
was  born. 

Such  were  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
ambition.  The  high-born  Elizabeth  brought 
up  delicately,  everywhere  heretofore  surround- 
ed with  luxurious  indulgence,  was  now  in  this 
time  of  need,  in  a  castle,  destitute  of  the  com- 
mon conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
little  Maurice  was  conveyed  to  his  grandmo- 
ther Juliana,  then  in  Prussia;  and  in  three 
weeks  after  his  birth,  Elizabeth  started  for 
Holland.  Here  she  was  received  with  true 
kindness,  and  a  princely  hospitality,  by  the 
republican  authorities; — but  it  was  a  sore 
thing  to  the  proud  spirit  of  Frederic,  to  be  de- 
pendent on  others  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family.  He  made  various  attempts  to 
recover  the  Palatinate,  and  to  combine  the 
Protestant  princes  in  Europe  in  his  behalf,  but 
they  all  failed. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  having  repressed  the 
enemies  which  threatened  his  kingdom  on 
every  side,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  de- 
termined to  humble  the  pride  of  Catholic  Aus- 
tria. Forming  a  Protestant  league  against  the 
emperor,  he  entered  into  the  warfare  with  a 
zeal  and  a  skill,  which  made  him  everywhere 
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uccessful  against  the  old  veteran  troops,  who 
iad  formerly  conquered  in  every  combat. 
Yederic  joined  him,  rejoicing  in  his  victories, 
nd  doubting  not  the  restoration  of  the  Palati- 
ate,  and  a  probable  possession  of  Bohemia, 
rhen  it  should  be  torn  from  the  grasp  of  sub- 
ued  Austria.  After  a  successful  war  of  two 
nd  a-half  years,  in  which  multitudes  of  men 
rere  suddenly  cut  off,  and  the  prosperity  of 
ations  sacrificed,  Gustavus  fell  at  Lutzen  in 
R8.  He  had  humbled  the  Catholic  league, 
ut  by  his  death,  the  only  one  who  could  make 
is  victories  available  for  the  aggrandizement 
f  Frederic,  was  taken  away.  Frederic  had 
ecu  ack,  and  appeared  to  be  recovering;  but 

hen  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  hope 
?emed  to  forsake  him, —  he  sunk  into  a  state 
f  despondence  and  died. 

Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to 
'rederic  and  Elizabeth  at  the  Hague,  making 
hi  children  in  all.  Of  the  elder  children, 
Iharles  Louis,  Elizabeth,  and  Maurice,  weie 
uring  their  early  life  under  the  care  of  their 
randmother,  and  aunt  Catharine,  at  the 
larch  of  Brandenburg.  Henry  Frederic  was 
laced  a  scholar  at  Leyden,  under  the  instruc- 
on  of  Gerard  Vossius.  His  talents  were 
ood,  and  gave  promise  of  future  distinction, 
it  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  converse 
uenlly  in  French,  English,  Italian,  German, 
nd  Bohemian,  and  was  a  zealous  student  of 
•atin.  His  letters  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
re  good  specimens  of  simplicity  and  kindly 
:eling.    His  love  for  his  little  sister  Elizabeth 

as  great.  In  one  of  his  letters,  writing  of 
3r,  he  says,  "  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as 
-tat  I  may  see  her  again  with  all  happy  things 
•ound  her,  at  dear  Heidelberg.  ...  I  beseech 
;ou  to  present  my  friendly  greeting  to  my 

lusin  Catharine  ;  and  to  my  sister  Elizabeth 

true-hearted  brotherly  kiss,  to  whom  I  send 
:so  the  inclosed  trinket — a  little  heart — in 

ken  of  my  fond,  faithful,  fraternal  love." 

He  thus  wrote  to  his  brother  Charles :  "I 

jst  you  omit  not  to  pray  diligently,  as  I  do 
I'lh  day  and  night,  that  it  may  please  God  to 

■  store  us  to  happiness  and  to  each  other.  I 
l.ve  a  bow  and  arrow,  with  a  beautiful  quiver 
It  with  silver,  which  I  would  fain  send  you, 
It  that  I  fear  it  may  fall  into  the  enemy's 
Inds." 

I  Such  letters  from  a  boy  not  then  fairly  in 
I  teens,  are  remarkable  productions,  and  in- 
I  ale  no  common  mind.  Yet  it  appears  from 
I  testimony  of  cotemporaries  that  his  sister 
Bzabeth  was  his  superior  in  mental  accom- 
Bihments. 

■  (To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

bedience  Must  Keep  Pace  with  Knowledge. 

t  is  highly  necessary  that  obedience  keep 
ie  with  knowledge,  as  it  has  been  received  ; 
I  that  a  prompt  discharge  of  every  duty 
uld  succeed  its  clear  manifestation.  An 
ssion  of  faithfulness  cannot  be  excused  by 
[argument  that  other  religious  people  adopt 
lain  practices,  or  omit  certain  duties'which 
[have  seen  it  incumbent  upon  ourselves 
Ur  to  abandon  or  perform.  There  are  dif- 
Int  degrees  of  growth  in  the  Christian's 


life.  Religious  persons  experience  an  increase 
in  the  truth,  and  a  furtherance  in  righteous- 
ness, as  they  abide  in  faithfulness.  One 
wrong  practice  after  another  is  distinctly  seen 
with  its  corrupting  tendencies,  in  proportion  as 
the  true  light  increases  in  our  minds  ;  and  our 
duty  is  more  clearly  manifested — so  that  it 
appears  unsafe  to  look  abroad  upon  many 
| others  in  society,  and  to  make  their  standard 
of  conduct  a  criterion  for  our  own,  but  neces- 
sary to  press  on  in  humble  faithfulness  to  the 
performance  of  our  individual  work  as  it  is  set 
apart  for  us  to  accomplish.  The  bias  of  edu- 
cation may  in  a  degree  trammel  well-disposed 
persons,  and  keep  them  long  in  the  back 
ground  as  they  look  to  their  own  knowledge, 
and  depend  upon  it  as  their  director,  instead 
of  keeping  the  eye  single  to  Christ  within 
them,  "the  hope  of  glory." — (Col.  i.  27.) 
And  here  they  are  very  likely  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  business  of  others  in  the  place 
of  a  strict  attention  to  their  own,  querying  as 
one  formerly  did,  "  What  shall  this  man  do?" 
but  receiving  the  same  appropriate  answer, — 
"  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me  !" 

A  great  responsibility  devolves  upon  each 
individual,  and  it  behoves  him  diligently  to 
examine  and  consider  whether  his  present 
course  and  conduct  are  conformable  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  which  has  heretofore  been  clearly 
given  him  in  the  unchanging  Light,  whether 
his  own  reasoning  has  not  somewhat  obscured 
the  true  vision  of  right,  induced  him  to  stop 
short  of  practically  pursuing  it,  and  lulled 
him  into  a  torpid  and  insensible  condition,  in 
regard  to  his  true  interest;  having  brought 
him  to  sit  down  at  ease  and  in  indolence,  pre- 
cluding a  sense  of  the  necessary  diligence  in 
performing  his  day's  work  "  while  it.  is  day," 
before  "  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."  Should  this  unhappily  be  the  case, 
dwarfishness  in  religion  will  ensue,  or  though 
we  may  to  the  superficial  appear  to  have  the 
stature  of  men  in  Christ,  yet  strength  will  de- 
cline, and  an  incapacity  be  witnessed,  of  effect- 
ing the  labour  assigned  us  when  it  should  be 
accomplished,  to  our  incalculable  loss  and  sor- 
row of  heart. 

State  of  New  York. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Miller's  England  and  its  People. 

First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  Peo- 
ple. By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the 
11  Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator,"  the  "Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  tyc.  "Do  you  not  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser — 1  had  almost 
said  the  better — for  going  a  hundred  or  two 
of  miles." — Gray's  Letters.  Boston:  Gould 
£f  Lincoln,  59  Washington  Street.  1851. 

(Continued  from  page  318.) 

"  I  had  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  procure  a  guide  acquainted  with  the  walks 
of  the  poet,  and  had  inquired  of  my  conduc- 
tress (an  exceedingly  obliging  person,  I  may 
mention, — housekeeper  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  outermost  of  the  two  gardens  be- 
longs), as  of  several  others,  whether  she  knew 
any  one  at  once  willing  and  qualified  to  accom- 
pany me  for  part  of  the  day  in  that  capacity. 


But  she  could  bethink  herself  of  nobody.  Just, 
however,  as  we  stepped  out  from  the  garden 
into  the  street,  there  was  an  old  woman  in  a 
sad-coloured  cloak,  and  bearing  under  the 
cloak  a  bulky  basket,  passing  by.  «  01'  said 
the  housekeeper,  '  there  is  just  the  person  that 
knows  more  about  Cowper  than  any  one  else. 
She  was  put  to  school,  when  a  little  girl,  by 
Mrs.  Unwin,  and  was  much  about  her  house 
at  Weston-Underwood.  Gossip,  gossip  !  come 
hither.'  And  so  I  secured  the  old  woman  as 
my  guide ;  and  we  set  out  together  for  Weston 
and  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Throckmor- 
tons.  She  was  seventy-one,  she  said  ;  but 
she  walked  every  day  with  her  basket  from 
Weston-Underwood  to  OIney, — sometimes, 
indeed,  twice  in  the  day, — to  shop  and  market 
for  her  neighbours.  She  had  now  got  a  basket 
of  fresh  herrings,  which  were  great  rarities  in 
these  parts,  and  it  behoved  her  to  get  them 
delivered :  but  she  would  then  be  quite  free  to 
accompany  me  to  all  the  walks  in  which  she 
had  seen  Squire  Cowper  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred times, — to  the  '  Peasant's  Nest,'  and  the 
'alcove,'  and  the  'avenue,'  and  the  'rustic 
bridge,' and  the  '  Wilderness,' and  'Yardley 
oak,'  and,  in  short,  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
I  could  not  have  been  more  in  luck  :  my  de- 
lightful old  woman  had  a  great  deal  to  say  : 
she  would  have  been  equally  garrulous,  I  doubt 
not,  had  Cowper  been  a  mere  country  squire, 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  his  housekeeper  ;  but  as  he 
chanced  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  as  his  nearer 
friends  had,  like  the  planets  of  a  central  sun, 
become  distinctly  visible,  from  their  proximity, 
by  the  light  which  he  cast,  and  were  evidently 
to  remain  so,  her  gossip  about  him  and  them 
I  found  vastly  agreeable.  The  good  Squire 
Cowper !  she  said, — well  did  she  remember 
him,  in  his  white  cap,  and  his  suit  of  green 
turned  up  with  black.  She  knew  the  Lady 
Hesketh  too.  A  kindly  lady  was  the  Lady 
Hesketh  ;  there  are  few  such  ladies  now-a- 
days:  she  used  to  put  coppers  into  her  little 
velvet  bag  every  time  she  went  out,  to  make 
the  children  she  met  happy  ;  and  both  she  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  were  remarkably  kind  to  the  poor. 
The  road  to  Weston-Underwood  looks  down 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  '  Were  there 
not  water-lilies  in  the  river  in  their  season?' 
I  asked  ;  '  and  did  not  Cowper  sometimes  walk 
out  along  its  banks?' — 'O  yes,'  she  replied  ; 
'  and  I  remember  the  dog  Beau,  too,  who 
brought  the  lily  ashore  to  him.  Beau  was  a 
smart,  petted  little  creature,  with  silken  ears, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  red  about  him.' 

"  My  guide  brought  me  to  Cowper's  Weston 
residence,  a  handsome,  though,  like  the  OIney 
domicile,  old-fashioned  house,  still  in  a  stale 
of  good  repair,  with  a  whitened  many- window- 
ed front,  and  tall  steep  roof  flagged  with  stone  ; 
and  I  whiled  away  some  twenty  minutes  or 
so  in  the  street  before  it,  while  my  old  woman 
went  about  dispersing  her  herrings.  Weston- 
Underwood,  as  villages  go,  must  enjoy  a  rather 
quiet,  do-nothing  sort  of  existence,  for  in  all 
that  time  not  a  passenger  went  by.  The 
houses — steep-roofed,  straw-thatched",  stone- 
built  erections,  with  tho  casements  of  their 
second  stories  lost  in  the  eaves — straggle  irre- 
gularly on  both  sides  of  the  road,  as  if  each 
house  had  an  independent  will  of  its  own,  and 
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was  somewhat  capricious  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  well-grown,  richly- 
leaved  vines,  trailed  up  against  their  walls  : 
the  season  had  heen  unfavourable,  and  so  the 
grapes,  in  even  the  best  bunches,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded in  size  our  common  red  currants  ;  but 
still  ihey  were  bonajide  vines  and  grapes,  and 
their  presence  served  to  remind  one  of  the 
villages  of  sunnier  climates.  A  few  tall  walls 
and  old  gateway  columns  mingle  with  the 
cottages,  and  these  are  all  that  now  remain  of 
the  mansion-house  of  the  Throckmortons. 
One  rather  rude-looking  cottage,  with  its  upper 
casement  half  hid  in  the  thatch,  is  of  some 
note,  as  the  scene  of  a  long  struggle  in  a  strong 
rugged  mind, — honest,  but  not  amiable,— 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  production  of  seve- 
ral useful  folios  of  solid  theology.  In  that 
cottage  a  proud  Socinian  curate  studied  and 
prayed  himself,  greatly  against  his  will,  into 
one  of  the  soundest  Calvinists  of  modern  times  : 
it  was  for  many  years  the  dwelling-place  of 
Thomas  Scott ;  and  his  well-known  narrative, 
1  The  Force  of  Truth,'  forms  a  portion  of  his 
history  during  the  time  he  lived  in  it.  The 
road  I  had  just  travelled  over  with  the  woman 
was  that  along  which  John  Newton  had  come, 
in  the  January  of  1774,  to  visit,  in  one  of  these 
cottages,  two  of  Scott's  parishioners, — a  dying 
man  and  woman  ;  and  the  Socinian,  who  had 
not  visited  them,  was  led  to  think  seriously, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  a  duty  as  a  cler- 
gyman which  he  failed  to  perform.  It  was 
along  the  same  piece  of  road,  some  three 
years  later,  that  Scott  used  to  steal,  when  no 
longer  a  Socinian,  but  still  wofully  afraid  of 
being  deemed  a  Methodist,  to  hear  Newton 
preach.  There  were  several  heaps  of  stones 
lying  along  the  street, — the  surplus  materials 
of  a  recent  repair, — that  seemed  to  have  been 
gathered  from  the  neighbouring  fields,  but  had 
been  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  some 
calcareous  grit  of  the  Oolite  ;  and  one  of  these 
lay  opposite  the  windows  of  Cowper's  man- 
sion. The  first  fragment  I  picked  up  contain- 
ed a  well-marked  Plagiostoma  ;  the  second,  a 
characteristic  fragment  of  a  Pecten.  I  be- 
thought me  of  Cowper's  philippic  on  the  earlier 
geologists,  which,  however,  the  earlier  geolo- 
gists too  certainly  deserved,  for  their  science 
was  not  good,  and  iheir  theology  wretched  ; 
and  I  indulged  in,  I  dare  say,  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  smile.  Genius,  when  in  earn- 
est, can  do  a  great  deal ;  but  it  cannot  put 
down  scientific  truth,  save  now  and  then  for  a 
very  little  time,  and  would  do  well  never  to 
try. 

"  My  old  woman  had  now  pretty  nearly 
scattered  over  the  neighbourhood  her  basket  of 
herrings  ;  but  she  needed,  she  said,  just  to  look 
in  upon  her  grandchildren,  to  say  she  was 
going  to  the  woodlands,  lest  the  poor  things 
should  come  to  think  they  had  lost  her  ;  and 
I  accompanied  her  to  the  cottage.  It  was  a 
humble,  low-roofed  hut,  with  its  earthen  floor 
sunk,  as  in  many  of  our  Scottish  cottages,  a 
single  step  below  the  level  of  the  lane.  Her 
grandchildren,  little  girls  of  seven  and  nine 
years,  were  busily  engaged  with  their  lace 
bobbins  :  the  younger  was  working  a  piece  of 
narrow  edging,  for  her  breadth  of  attainment* 
in  the  lace  department  extended  as  yet  over 


only  a  few  threads;  whereas  the  elder  was 
achieving  a  little  belt  of  open-work,  with  a 
pattern  in  it.  They  were  orphans,  and  lived 
with  their  poor  grandmother,  and  she  was  a 
widow.  We  regained  the  street,  and  then, 
passing  through  a  dilapidated  gateway,  entered 
the  pleasure-grounds, — the  scene  of  the  walk 
so  enchantingly  described  in  the  opening  book 
of 'The  Task.'  But,  before  taking  up  in  de- 
tail the  minuter  features  of  the  place,  I  must 
attempt  communicating  to  the  reader  some 
conception  of  it  as  a  whole. 

"  The  road  from  Olney  to  Weston-Under- 
wood  lies  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  at 
little  more  than  a  field's  breadth  up  the  slope. 
On  its  upper  side,  just  where  it  enters  Weston, 
there  lies  based  upon  it  (like  the  parallelogram 
of  a  tyro  geometrician,  raised  on  a  given  right 
line)  an  old-fashioned  rectangular  park, — that 
of  the  Throckmortons, — about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  by  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  sides  of  the  enclosure  are  bor- 
dered by  a  broad  belting  of  very  tall  and  very 
ancient  wood  ;  its  grassy  area  is  mottled  by 
numerous  trees,  scattered  irregularly  ;  its  sur- 
face partakes  of  the  general  slope;  it  is  tra- 
versed by  a  green  valley,  with  a  small  stream 
trotting  along  the  bottom,  that  enters  it  from 
above,  nearly  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
side,  and  that  then,  cutting  it  diagonally, 
passes  outwards  and  downwards  towards  the 
Ouse  through  the  lower  corner.  About  the 
middle  of  the  park  this  valley  sends  out  an  off- 
shoot valley,  or  dell  rather,  towards  that  upper 
corner  furthest  removed  from  the  corner  by 
which  it  makes  its  exit ;  the  off-shoot  dell  has 
no  stream  a-bottom,  but  is  a  mere  grassy  de- 
pression, dotted  with  trees.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, with  the  valleys  into  which  it  opens,  so 
to  break  the  surface  of  the  park  that  the  rect- 
angular  formality  of  the  lines  of  boundary 
almost  escape  notice.  Now,  the  walk  describ- 
ed in  '  The  Task'  lay  along  three  of  the  four 
sides  of  this  parallelogram.  The  poet,  quitting 
the  Olney  road  at  that  lower  corner  where  the 
diagonal  valley  finds  egress,  struck  up  along 
the  side  of  I  he  park,  turned  at  the  nearer  upper 
corner,  and  passed  through  the  belting  of  wood 
that  runs  along  the  top  ;  turned  again  at  the 
further  upper  corner,  and,  coming  down  on 
Weston,  joined  the  Olney  road  just  where  it 
enters  the  village.  After  first  quitting  the 
highway,  a  walk  of  two  furlongs  or  so  brought 
him  abreast  of  the  1  Peasant's  Nest  ;'  after  the 
first  turning  atop,  and  a  walk  of  some  two  or 
three  furlongs  more,  he  descended  into  the 
diagonal  valley,  just  where  it  enters  the  park, 
crossed  the  rustic  bridge  which  spans  the 
stream  at  the  bottom,  marked  the  doings  of  the 
mole,  and  then  ascended  to  the  level  on'the 
other  side.  Near  the  second  turning  he  found 
the  alcove,  and  saw  the  trees  in  the  streamless 
dell,  as  if  4  sunk,  and  shortened  to  their  top- 
most boughs  ;'  then,  coming  down  upon  West- 
on, he  passed  under  the  1  light  and  graceful 
arch'  of  the  ancient  avenue;  reached  the 
'  Wilderness'  as  he  was  nearing  the  village  ; 
and,  emerging  from  the  thicket  full  upon  the 
houses,  saw  the  '  thrasher  at  his  task,'  through 
,the  open  door  of  some  one  of  the  barns  of  the 
place.  Such  is  a  hard  outline,  in  road-map 
fashion,  oi  the  walk  which,  in  the  pages  of 


Cowper,  forms  such  exquisite  poetry.  I  e 
tered  it  somewhat  unluckily  to-day  at  tl 
wrong  end,  commencing  at  the  western  co 
ner,  and  passing  on  along  its  angles  to  tl 
corner  near  Olney,  thus  reversing  the  cour 
of  Cowper,  for  my  old  woman  had  no  a 
quaintance  with  '  The  Task,'  or  the  order 
its  descriptions  ;  but,  after  mastering  the  vai 
ous  scenes  in  detail,  I  felt  no  difficulty 
restoring  them  to  the  integrity  of  the  class 
arrangement." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Roofing  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.- 
A  singular  and  novel  process  is  at  present  b 
ing  carried  on  with  respect  to  the  Britann 
Tubular  Bridge,  in  consequence  of  the  upp< 
surface  of  the  tubes  receiving  and  being  act< 
on  by  the  wet,  it  has  been  deemed  advisab 
to  roof  the  top  of  the  tubes ;  and  for  this  pu 
pose  a  complete  ridge  has  been  placed  ov' 
both  the  tubes,  having  a  walk  down  the  centr 
and  the  frame  work  has  been  completely  co 
ered  over  with  cloth  impervious  to  the  rail 
Upwards  of  7000  yards  of  this  prepared  cloi 
are  required  to  accomplish  the  undertakin, 
which  has  been  taken  by  contract.  The  larj 
hotel,  which  it  has  been  determined  to  ere 
closely  adjacent  to  the  bridge,  will  conta 
500  heads,  and  will  be  connected  with  tl 
tubes  by  a  covered  walk,  and  surrounded  wl 
appropriate  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  & 
Thewoiks  for  the  erection  of  this  monsti 
hotel  are  in  full  operation  ;  large  bodies  of  l 
bourers  are  employed  in  levelling  the  grour 
and  forming  the  foundations,  and  no  time  w 
be  lost  in  the  completion  of  this  adjunct  to  tl 
Chester  and  Holyhead  and  Carnavon  lines.- 
London  Times. 


Emancipated  Slaves. — Mr.  Corry,  a  ge 
lleman  who  has  recently  been  a  resident 
Lewis  county,  Missouri,  where  he  has  been 
slaveholder,  was  in  our  town  last  week,  f 
the  purpose  of  giving  security  for  the  go 
behaviour  of  a  family  of  negroes,  who  ha 
been  emancipated  by  him,  and  are  about  to 
settled  in  Cedar  township,  in  this  county,  abc 
four  miles  south  of  Salem,  consisting  of  a  m 
and  his  wife  and  eight  children,  valued  at  t 
round  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
is  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  has  lived  nearly 
his  life  in  Slave  States,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  be  from  any  prejudices  of  early  edu< 
tion  that  he  has  been  induced  to  liberate 
slaves,  but  from  motives  of  the  purest  phile 
thropy.    Mr.  C.  intends  purchasing  land 
Cedar  township. — Fort  Madison  (lo.)  Stat 
man. 

Earthquake  at  Makri  and  Rhodes. — 1 
counts  from  Malta  announce  a  succession 
terrible  earthquakes  which  have  been  felt 
Makri,  a  city  of  Adolia,  Turkey,  on  the  M< 
lerranean,  and  at  the  far-famed  city  and  isle 
of  Rhodes,  which  is  situated  fifty  miles 
from  Makri  and  the  Turkish  coast.  The  f 
shock  was  felt  on  the  28th  of  February,  wl 
at  Rhodes,  the  upper  part  of  the  castle,  wh 
is  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  fell  with 
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awful  crash,  overwhelming  the  office  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
whilst  the  Tower  of  Arays-Kule,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  seve- 
ral other  parts  of  the  fortifications,  sustained 
great  injury,  as  did  likewise  many  dwelling- 
houses,  some  of  which  were  shaken  to  their 
very  foundations  on  the  rock — others  cracked 
throughout.  The  oscillations  were  from  west 
to  east. 

Shocks  succeeded  almost  daily,  up  to  the 
7th  of  March.  At  Makri,  on  the  main  land, 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  most  disastrous  and  heart- 
rending. The  whole  of  the  houses,  dwellings 
»nd  stores,  lately  erected  in  the  town,  have 
been  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  fissures  have  been 
Formed  in  the  very  streets,  from  which  bitu- 
minous vapours  exude  continually,  almost  suf- 
focating the  inhabitants  ;  many  springs  have 
dried  up,  whilst  in  arid  localities  new  ones 
have  gushed  out,  changing  the  whole  feature 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  town  of  Levissy,  which  contained  1500 
houses,  has  not  one  left  standing,  and  no  less 
than  six  hundred  human  beings  are  reckoned 
o  be  under  the  ruins.  The  village  of  Chiorge 
has  nearly  met  with  the  same  fate,  the  upper 
oart  of  a  huge  mountain  having  fallen  into  and 
Dlocked  up  the  small  port  of  Eksenide,  over- 
whelming all  the  dwellings  round  about  its 
□ase.  Another  village,  more  inland,  has  been 
juried,  from  the  fall,  in  opposite  directions,  of 
wo  hills,  between  which  it  was  situated. 


Letter  from  Liberia. — By  the  "  Halcyon," 
it  New  York,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
intelligence  to  the  6lh  February  has  been  re- 
ceived. Every  thing  was  "moving  on  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment."  The  emi- 
;rants  recently  sent  had  located  themselves, 
nd  were  highly  delighted  with  their  new 
lomes.  The  following  letter,  verbatim  and 
omplete,  is  from  a -young  man  of  this  city, 
.vho  sailed  in  the  "  Edgar,"  from  New  York, 
ast  October.  He  will  no  doubt  be  recollected 
y  many  as  the  keeper  of  a  boot  and  shoe 
tore,  in  Pine  street  above  Sixth.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  advantages  presented  by  Liberia, 
t  the  industrious  and  intelligent  of  our  colour- 
d  population,  is  important  at  this  moment, 
'hen  unusual  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce 
leir  emigration  to  the  British  West  Indies. — 
~).  News. 

"  Bexley,  Liberia,  January  2 1st,  1851. 
"Dear  Sir, — Through  and  by  the  blessing 
f  God,  I  am  permitted  to  see  and  rove  over 
lis  land  of  true  liberty,  without  being  mixed 
ith  an  alloy  of  any  thing  nominal.    I  left 
~ew  York  on  the  2nd  day  of  October  last,  in 
ie  barque  Edgar,  and  arrived  at  Monrovia  on 
e  5th  day  of  December  ult.    I  suppose  you 
.ink  the  passage  was  quite  long.    It  is  true, 
was  long  and  tedious,  but  what  matters  it 
}vv  ?    I  am  now  on  shore,  breathing  the  air 
sweet  liberty,  such  as  1  could  not  smell 
here  I  was  one  year  ago.    I  would  that 
ore  of  my  brethren  would  leave  their  nomi- 
il  state  of  freedom,  and  come  where  they  can 
ijoy  it  in  its  pure  unalloyed  state.  Liberia, 
my  opinion,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 


years,  be  an  ornament  to  the  coloured  race. 
Here  I  think  will  be  the  coloured  man's  only 
refuge.  Those  who  now  speak  so  disrespect- 
fully of  her,  will  yet  be  glad  to  fly  to  her  for 
succour.  Liberia  at  present  wants  good,  in- 
telligent, enterprising,  and  industrious  men  ; 
she  wants  men  from  the  north,  who  know  how 
to  act  for  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  a 
master.  Bassa  Country,  I  consider,  the  best 
part  of  the  Republic,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 
Providing  that  my  health  and  life  is  spared,  it 
is  to  be  my  place  of  residence.  By  preserving 
and  forwarding  all  letters  which  may  come  for 
me  in  your  care,  you  will  greatly  oblige 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  M.  West." 
"To  Wm.  Coppinger,  Esq.,  Philada.,  Pa." 


Assisting  the  Aged. — M.  De  BousSanelle, 
captain  of  cavalry  in  the  regiment  of  Beauvil- 
liers,  mentions,  that  a  horse  belonging  to  his 
company,  being,  from  age,  unable  to  eat  his 
hay  or  grind  his  oats,  was  fed  for  two  months 
by  two  horses  on  his  right  and  left,  who  ate 
with  him.  These  two  horses  drawing  hay 
out  of  the  rack,  chewed  it,  and  then  put  it 
before  the  old  horse  ;  they  did  the  same  with 
the  oats,  which  he  was  then  able  to  eat. 


The  greatest  temporal  benefits  are  those  of 
a  good  education. — Seneca. 
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DUBLIN  AND  LONDON  YEARLY  MEET- 
INGS. 

The  following  accounts  of  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meetings,  are  extracted  from  the 
British  Friend.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the 
latter,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  some  of  our  ex- 
tracts until  next  week. 

"  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting. — The  open- 
ing meetings  for  worship  were  held  on  the 
morning  and  evening  of  First-day,  the  27th  of 
Fourth  month,  and  were  largely  attended  by 
Friends  from  sundry  parts  of  Ireland,  by  a 
few  from  England,  and  by  some  from  the 
United  States." 

"  The  two  meetings  held  on  Second-day  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  were  occupied 
chiefly  in  reading  the  certificates  of  Friends 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  and  Epistles  from 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Baltimore, 
North  Carolina,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
New  England  [larger  body],  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  These  Epistles  were  given  in  charge 
to  the  Large  Committee,  with  directions  to 
draw  up  replies  to  them  as  way  might  open. 

"Considerable  interest  was  excited  by  the 
reading  of  a  report  of  an  application  to  the 
Irish  Government  on  behalf  of  some  non-resi- 
dent holders  of  landed  property,  who  have 
been  subjected  to  heavy  pecuniary  loss  in 
consequence  of  their  faithfulness  to  our  testi- 
mony against  the  payment  of  a  hireling  min- 
istry. The  number  of  these  among  Friends 
in  Ireland  Is  small;  but  their  severe  losses 


were  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  trifling 
sufferings  of  other  members  of  the  Society  ; 
the  importance  of  this  testimony  was  pointed 
out,  and  Friends  were  encouraged  to  greater 
faithfulness.  To  the  very  quiet  manner  in 
which  these  sufferings  are  borne — contrasting 
so  remarkably  with  the  loud  and  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  the  early  Friends — may  per- 
haps be  ascribed  the  prevalent  ignorance  of 
the  public  in  Ireland  as  to  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  this  testimony.  Such  a  candle 
ought  not  to  be  put  under  a  bushel.  The  de- 
putation of  Friends  presenting  this  application 
was  received,  and  their  statement  respectfully 
listened  to  by  the  officers  of  Government ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  result  has  yet  fol- 
lowed." 

"  In  the  morning  sitting  of  Third-day,  the 
29th,  the  answers  to  the  Queries  were  read. 
Five  cases  of  intemperance  being  reported 
from  one  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  subject  claim- 
ed the  serious  consideration  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks  seemed  to  make  more 
way  in  the  minds  of  Friends  than  on  any  for- 
mer occasion,  although  no  definite  conclusion 
was  come  to.  In  the  evening  several  testi- 
monies of  deceased  ministers  were  read,  which 
had  been  forwarded  from  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  London  ;  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
early,  to  allow  time  for  the  deliberations  of  the 
Large  Committee  on  Epistles. 

"  On  Fourth-day  morning,  the  30th,  a  meet- 
ing  for  worship,  as  usual,  was  held.  At  the 
opening  of  the  evening  sitting,  the  reports 
from  the  several  Provincial  Schools  were 
read." 

"  A  testimony  of  Ipswich  Monthly  Meeting, 
respecting  Ann  Alexander,  was  read,  and  was 
subsequently  referred  to  as  proof  that  in  very 
early  life  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an  inward  Guide, 
is  at  hand  to  direct  those  truly  earnest  and 
seeking  spirits  who  are  prepared  to  follow  its 
teachings. 

"On  Fifth-day  morning,  the  1st  of  Fifth 
month,  the  report  of  the  select  committee  sepa- 
rated by  last  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  throughout  Ireland,  was  read  ; 
also  an  4  Epistle  of  Tender  Counsel,'  prepared 
by  that  committee,  which  being  cordially  ap- 
proved, was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  exten- 
sively circulated  amongst  Friends." 

"  On  Sixth-day  morning,  1st  of  Fifth  month, 
a  meeting  for  worship  was  held.  In  the  even- 
ing sitting,  after  some  routine  business  was 
despatched,  including  the  reading  of  some  of 
the  minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  drafts  of 
Epistles  were  brought  in  from  the  large  com- 
mittee, in  reply  to  all  the  epistles  received, 
and  were  approved  and  adopted.  In  all  those 
addressed  to  America  the  subject  of  slavery 
was  referred  to,  and  in  most  of  them  the  atro- 
cious Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  specially  named, 
the  sufferings  of  the  coloured  race  were  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  sympathy,  and  Friends 
themselves  were  condoled  with  for  the  trials 
to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  cruel  treatment." 

"Shortly  after  the  reading  of  the  Epistles, 
and  the  nomination  of  representatives  to  the 
ensuing  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  the  meet* 
ing  concluded.    The  attendance  throughout 
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was  considered  as  large  as  any  we  have  had 
for  some  years." 

"  London  Yearly  Meeting. — On  Fourth- 
day  morning,  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  began  at  ten  o'clock." 

"A  letter  was  read  from  Richard  Allen,  of 
Waterford,  expressive  of  his  desire  that  those 
Friends  who  attended  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  especially  the  representatives,  might  be 
engaged  to  seek  after  that  retiredness  of  mind, 
whereby  they  would  be  most  likely  to  experi- 
ence preservation,  during  the  present  time  of 
excitement  in  London,  &c.  The  letter  was 
acceptable  to  the  meeting,  and  was  also  deem- 
ed  seasonable;  and  this  was  directed  to  be 
communicated  to  the  writer.  It  was  sent  to 
be  read  also  in  the  Women's  meeting.  The 
reading  of  the  Foreign  Epistles  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with  as  far  as  New  England." 

"  Afternoon  Sitting. — The  report  as  to  the 
clerks  was  brought  in  from  the  Large  Com- 
mittee, and  being  acceptable,  the  Friends 
named  were  appointed  accordingly.  The 
reading  of  the  Foreign  Epistles  was  finished 
at  this  time.  In  all  of  them  there  was  much 
excellent  sentiment,  reciprocating  the  brotherly 
interest  felt  by  Friends  in  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, in  behalf  of  their  American  brethren." 

"  It  was  mentioned  by  the  Clerk,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Epistles,  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1848  to  consider  of  an  ad- 
dress to  Friends  on  that  continent,  in  reference 
to  the  state  into  which  they  had  been  brought, 
through  separations  and  divisions,  though  it 
had  not,  either  in  1849  or  1850,  seen  its  way 
to  the  preparation  of  any  address,  yet  that  the 
Committee,  previous  to  the  present  Yearly 
Meeting,  had  had  the  matter  before  them. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  several  of 
their  number,  they  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
take  any  further  proceeding;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  the  meeting  should  add  a  few  names 
lo  the  Committee.  This  was  acceded  to,  and 
several  Friends  appointed  accordingly." 

"  The  Answers  to  ihe  Queries  next  claimed 
attention,  and  were  read  as  far  as  Bristol  and 
Somerset." 

"Fifth-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  22d. — 
Met  at  ten  o'clock.  Immediately  after  the 
opening  minute  had  been  read,  a  Friend  ad- 
verting to  what  had  passed  in  the  Large  Com- 
mittee last  night,  brought  under  the  eonsidera- 
t ion  of  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  addressing  a  special  Epistle  to  Friends 
on  the  American  continent,  in  relation  to  the 
Slave  question.  .  .  It  appearing  to  be  the  general 
feeling,  that  for  the  present,  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  An- 
swers to  the  Epistles;  a  similar  conclusion  to 
what  had  been  come  to,  the  previous  evening, 
by  the  Large  Committee." 

"Proceeded  with  the  Answers  as  far  as 
Durham,  these  not  giving  rise  to  many  com- 
ments." 

"Afternoon  Sitting. — Met  at  four,  and 
heard  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appeals." 

"  The  reading  of  the  Answers  to  the  Que- 
ries was  completed  tit  this  sitting." 

"  Sixth-day  Afternoon,  Fifth  month  23rd. 
— Met  at  four.  Though  the  meeting  this  year 
seems  much  about  the  ordinary  size,  yet  the 


number  in  attendance  this  afternoon  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  at  any  of  the  previous 
sittings. 

"  Entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  Society,  there  was  previously  read  the  Re- 
port from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  ; 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  with  three  small 
exceptions,  two  of  them  said  to  be  under  care, 
and  one  instance  in  which  the  words,  'a  good 
degree  of  unity,'  were  made  use  of,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  meeting  were  preserved  in  love 
and  unity,  and  in  harmony  of  labour  for  '  the 
advancement  and  spreading  of  the  Truth.'  " 

"  Many  very  weighty,  impressive,  and  in- 
structive remarks  were  made  in  relation  to  the 
Answers  brought  up  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings ;  the  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sev- 
enth Queries,  being  those  which  more  particu- 
larly claimed  attention." 

"  Trfe  distinguishing  principles  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  as  committed  to  our  first 
Friends  to  propagate  and  uphold,  were  advert- 
ed to  at  considerable  length  ;  their  full  accord- 
ance with  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  clearly  and  emphatically  stated  ;  and  the 
belief  was  also  impressively  enforced,  that  use- 
ful as  the  testimony  of  the  body  in  this  respect 
had  been,  the  purposes  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  in  our  being  raised  up  a  distinct 
people,  were  not  yet  fully  accomplished ;  not- 
withstanding that,  as  other  professors  came  to 
perceive  the  simplicity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  some  of  our  peculiar  testimonies  were 
now  more  fully  recognized,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent adopted. 

"It  had  been  said  within  these  walls,  that 
had  the  Society  of  Friends  done  no  more  than 
put  forth  the  efforts  it  had  done,  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  its  existence 
would  not  have  been  in  vain.  The  exertions 
of  Friends  in  other  departments  of  Christian 
philanthropy  were  also  alluded  to,  and  their 
great  importance  admitted ;  but  it  was  as  re- 
garded the  testimony  to  the  freeness  of  the 
gospel  ministry;  the  inefficacy  of  outward 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  peaceable  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  Socie- 
ty was,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  regarded 
as  testifying  for  the  Truth  ;  and  when  this 
people  cease  to  bear  this  testimony,  the  Lord 
would  cease  lo  own  them.  A  revival  amongst 
us  was  not  to  be  looked  for  through  those 
highly  esteemed  as  commercial  men  ;  nor 
through  those  who  were  eminent  in  the  walks 
of  philanthropy.  Our  schools  had  been  a 
blessing  to  the  body — the  scriptural  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  them  had  been  blessed — many 
had  had  to  acknowledge  their  sense  of  the 
benefiis  thus  received.  But  still  we  were  not 
to  look  to  any  thing  of  this  kind  as  the  means 
of  a  revival ;  or  for  a  succession  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Word  amongst  us.  No.  It  would 
be  through  baptized  members — men  prepared 
of  the  Lord  by  the  operation  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  proclaim  amongst  the  people  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ — men  who  should 
receive  the  gift  as  Paul  received  it — '  Not  of 
man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.' " 

"  It  was  concluded  to  issue  a  General  Epis- 
tle to  the  Quarterly  and  other  meetings." 


"Seventh-day  Morning,  2\ih  of  Fifl't 
month. — Three  propositions  were  read." 

"  The  third  proposition  was  from  the  Quar 
terly  Meeting  of  Norwich,  &c,  which  intima 
ted  that  Friends  of  that  meeting  having  fount 
a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  decision  of  las 
Yearly  Meeting  on  the  subject  of  Gravestones 
they  were  desirous  that  the  meeting  wouli 
grant  liberty  to  have  a  stone  at  the  head  am 
another  at  the  foot  of  a  grave,  instead  of  hav 
ing  them  placed  horizontally,  which  they  hai 
found  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out. 

"  Considerable  time  was  occupied  in  consi 
dering  this  proposition.  In  the  opinion  o 
some,  the  position  of  gravestones  was  a  matte 
of  no  importance,  so  long  as  nothing  wa 
placed  thereon  at  variance  with  the  decisioi 
of  the  last  Yearly  Meeting.  It  appeared  I 
the  meeting,  however,  that  to  entertain  th 
proposition  would  be  to  open  the  door  to  end 
less  diversity  of  practice ;  of  which  no  on 
could  either  foresee  the  end,  or  the  conse 
quences  that  might  result.  It  was  therefor 
concluded  not  to  disturb  the  decision  of  las 
year;  and  that,  wherever  Monthly  Meeting 
decided  to  adopt  the  permission  of  laying  dowi 
gravestones,  they  are  to  be  horizontal  in  posi 
tion." 

"  Second-day  Morning,  Fifth  month  26th 
— A  visit  was  paid  from  the  Women's  Meet 
ing,  by  Hannah  Rhoads  and  Cordelia  Bayes.' 

"  The  minute  of  last  year  on  the  subject  o 
the  Tithe  Rent  charge  was  next  read,  referrinj 
the  whole  question  to  the  care  of  the  Meetinj 
for  Sufferings,  with  liberty  to  invite  Friendi 
in  the  different  Quarterly  Meetings  to  confe; 
with  them.  The  minutes  of  said  meetin 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  were  alsi 
read,  together  with  those  of  the  Conference 
which  had  agreed  to  an  address  to  Friend 
generally,  on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastica 
Demands,  which  they  had  also  concluded  t 
propose  for  the  adoption  of  the  Yearly  Meet 
ing." 

"  Afternoon  Sitting. — Resumed  considern 
tion  of  the  address,  and  after  it  had  been  reat 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  fully  discussec 
the  business  having  occupied  nearly  four  hour 
and  a-half,  it  was  agreed  to  with  much  unani 
mity,  signed  by  the  Clerk  in  behalf  of  th 
meeting,  and  several  Friends  were  appointe 
to  see  to  the  revising,  correcting,  and  printin. 
of  the  same,  and  that  an  adequate  supply  b 
provided  for  the  use  of  Friends  in  the  com 
try." 

[Remainder  next  week.] 

Married,  on  the  12th  instant,  at  Friends'  meetin; 
house,  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Samuel  P.  Nicholson,  I 
Georgiana  E.  Chattin,  both  of  Mercer  county,  Nc 
Jersey. 


Died,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  Fifl 
month,  Mary  Ann  Pope,  daughter  of  James  an 
Lydia  Pope,  of  that  city,  deceased. 

 ,  on  Second-day,  the  16th  of  Sixth  month,  age 

about  71  years,  George  Roberts,  a  member  i 
Givynned  Monthly  Meeting. 
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"  Young  Ford  went  over  to  Pennsylvania. 
Je  there  found  out  Quarry,  David  Loyd,  and 
Ither  factious  persons  who  were  opposed  to 
he  Penn  family  ;  and  in  concert  with  these 
nen  contrived  by  false  reports  and  underhand 
Tiictices  still  further  to  spread  discontent  and 
mbarrass  the  government.  Governor  Evans 
ad  now  retrieved  his  character,  and  he  de- 
eded the  person  and  the  interests  of  his  em- 
loyer  with  a  dignity  and  a  success  which 
s'-onished  every  one.  From  that  moment  he 
ecame  an  object  of  suspicion  and  evil  report, 
laving  gained  over  several  persons  to  his  in- 
3rests,  Ford  returned  to  England  and  held  out 
hreats  of  a  disturbance  in  the  colony,  if  his 
□just  demands  were  not  met.  Penn  taking 
.o  heed  of  these  menaces,  he  sent  out  letters 
d  the  effect  that  the  province  was  his — his 
ither,  he  said,  having  bought  it  from  Penn 
everal  years  ago,  and  relei  it  to  him  on  a 
ertain  rental ;  the  rents  not  having  been  regu- 
irly  paid,  he  said  he  was  now  resolved  to 
ake  the  country  into  his  own  hands,  and 
herefore  cautioned  the  owners  of  land  not  to 
my  any  moneys  to  the  agents  of  Penn,  at  their 
iroper  peril.  He  and  his  mother  had  impu- 
lence  enough  even  to  petition  the  Queen  to 
ssue  a  new  charter,  making  the  colony  over 
o  them.  Up  to  this  point  they  had  received 
to  check  in  their  roguery  ;  but  now  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper,  having  heard  the  case 
rgued,  not  only  gave  judgment  against  them, 
tut  spoke  so  severely  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
ase,  and  the  animus  of  their  proceedings,  as 
o  cow  their  spirits  most  effectually. 

"  Fearing  lest  he  should  lose  all,  the  young- 
r  Ford  began  to  talk  of  terms.  Penn  had 
>(Tered  to  pay  more  than  five  hundred  pounds 
nore  than  appeared  to  be  justly  due  on  the 
ice  of  the  amended  account ;  but  this  offer 
tad  been  rejected.  And  now  another  instance 
if  the  elder  Ford's  swindling  was  discovered, 
n  the  accounts  appeared  an  item  of  1 ,2002. 
•aid  into  the  Society's  stock,   which,  with 


|  compound  interest,  reckoned  every  six  months, 
amounted  in  the  long-run  to  5,569/.  But  on 
searching  into  the  Society's  books,  it  was 
found  that  instead  of  1,200/.,  as  stated  in  the 
accounts,' he  had  only  paid  in  500/.  The  bal- 
ance of  700/.,  with  the  eight  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  amounted  to  3,240/.  of  over- 
charge on  this  item  alone;  and  this  being 
deducted  from  the  former  balance  of  4J303/., 
left  only  1,054/.  owing  altogether,  according 
to  the  rules  of  business  and  equity. 

"  As  the  Fords  now  showed  a  disposition  to 
treat  for  the  liquidation  of  their  claim,  Penn 
began  to  raise  money.  Much  of  his  private 
property  was  gone  to  support  his  family  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  of  his  profitless  rule  in 
America.  He  sold  the  Worminghurst  estate 
to  a  Squire  Butler  for  6,050/.,  just  1,550/. 
more  than  he  gave  for  it,  after  having  cut 
down  2,000/.  worth  of  timber.  This  money 
satisfied  some  of  his  creditors,  but  not  all ;  and 
one  of  them,  a  man  named  Churchill,  was  so 
importunate,  as  to  try  to  stop  Butler's  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase-money.  Under  the  ad- 
vice of  Henry  Goldney,  the  lawyer,  whose 
purse  was  as  much  at  his  friend's  service  as 
his  tongue,  Penn  and  his  son  William  made 
over  to  Callowhill,  Goldney,  Oades,  and  seve- 
ral others,  a  deed  of  sale  of  Pennsylvania  for 
one  year,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  ten 
shillings,  with  intent  that  these  parties  might 
be  in  actual  possession  of  the  province  during 
the  settlement  with  the  Fords  and  other  credi- 
tors. This  was  done  as  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion; but  the  next  day  the  same  parties  took 
a  formal  mortgage  of  the  colony,  and  paid  into 
his  hands  6,800/.  Henry  Goldney  and  three 
friends  advanced  3,300/. ;  Thomas  Callowhill, 
his  father-in-law,  1,000/.;  John  Field  and 
Thomas  Cuppage  1,000/.;  twenty-three  other 
persons  subscribed  the  remaining  1,500/. 
With  this  money  the  Fords  were  paid.  After 
much  negotiation,  they  had  reduced  their 
monstrous  claim  just  one-half;  Penn  was  ill 
satisfied  with  this  state  of  the  account;  but  his 
legal  advisers  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  arranged  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  he,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  finally  acqui- 
escing. Between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
pounds  were  paid,  and  he  quitted  his  doleful 
lodgings  in  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  house  at 
Brentford." 

It  appears  that  a  brother  of  Admiral  Penn 
had  settled  as  a  merchant  in  a  Spanish  sea- 
port, and  married  a  native  of  Spain.  Although 
carefully  abstaining  from  giving  offence  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  he  could  not  escape  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was 
marked  as  its  victim  by  that  inhuman  tribunal. 
The  following  narrative  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  him  without  the  shadow  of  right 
or  justice,  is  calculated  to  deepen  our  hor- 


ror for  that  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  tyr- 
annies. 

"  George  Penn,  the  admiral's  elder  brother, 
having  married  a  Catholic  lady  of  Antwerp, 
settled,  as  was  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
history,  in  the  south  of  Spain  as  a  merchant, 
residing  chiefly  at  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and 
San  Lucar.  As  an  English  Protestant,  his 
conduct  was  scrutinized  with  jealous  closeness 
by  the  officers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  ;  but  he 
cautiously  abstained  from  giving  grounds  for 
offence,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  so 
that  malice  itself  was  foiled  in  the  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  a  snare.  But  as  he  grew  rich 
with  years  of  industry  and  success,  the  Church, 
eagerly  covetous  of  his  wealth,  became  impa- 
tient of  his  blameless  life,  and  seized  him  on 
its  own  secret  warrant.  When  the  familiars 
of  the  Hiily  Office  broke  into  his  house  at  San 
Lucar,  they  commenced  their  proceedings  by 
casting  him  out,  body  and  soul,  from  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  fold  of  God.  They 
seized  his  money  and  furniture,  his  plate  and 
pictures,  his  wearing  apparel  and  his  wife's 
jewels,  his  stock  of  meichandize,  his  books, 
papers,  and  accounts,  and  every  other  particle 
of  property,  down  to  the  nail  in  the  wall. 
Nothing  escaped  their  rapacity.  His  wife 
was  carried  off  he  knew  not  whither;  he  him- 
self was  dragged  to  Seville,  where  he  was  cast 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  only  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  as  dark  as  the  grave.  In  this 
living  tomb  he  was  left  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  jug  of  water.  For  seven  days  no  one 
came  near  him  ;  and  then  the  gaoler  simply 
brought  another  loaf,  and  another  jug  of  wa- 
ter, and  disappeared.  This  course  was  con- 
tinued for  three  years, — during  which  time  he 
was  worn  to  a  skeleton.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  visit  him  in  his  cell,  no  letter  or  message 
was  suffered  to  be  sent  out.  He  had  vanished 
from  the  world  as  completely  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  on  him  in  the  night,  and  then 
closed  over  him  forever. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  his  con- 
finement there  was  a  break  in  the  horrible 
monotony  of  his  life.  The  silent  and  masked 
familiars  of  the  Office  came  into  his  cell,  took 
him  by  the  arms,  stript  him  naked,  and  lied 
him  fast  to  the  iron  bars  of  bis  dungeon  door; 
when  one  of  them,  armed  with  a  powerful 
whip,  made  of  knotted  cords,  dealt  out  fifty 
merciless  lashes.  Every  month  this  flogging 
was  repeated,  the  new  stripes  crossing  and 
tearing  up  the  former  wounds  until  his  body 
was  one  huge  festering  sore.  And  all  this 
lime  he  was  unable  to  learn  the  name  or  na- 
ture of  the  crimes  laid,  truly  or  falsely,  to  his 
charge  !  Three  years  having  elapsed  without 
provoking  self-accusation,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  into  the  trial-chamber,  and  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  seven  judges  was  accused  of  vari- 
ous crimes  and  heresies — particularly  with 
having  tried  to  seduce  his  wile  from  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  He  pleaded  not  guilty.  But  in- 
stead of  producing  witnesses  to  prove  his 
alleged  crimes,  the  judges  ordered  him  to  be 
tortured  in  their  presence,  until  he  confessed 
the  truth  of  what  was  charged  against  him. 
For  a  while  his  strength  and  resolution  defied 
the  agonies  of  the  rack ;  but  his  tormentors 
persevered,  and  at  the  end  of  four  hours  of 
excruciating  and  accumulating  torments,  he 
gave  way  and  offered  to  confess  any  thing 
they  wished.  Not  satisfied  with  a  confession 
which  by  the  usages  of  Spain  gave  up  his 
whole  property  to  the  Holy  Office,  the  judges 
put  him  to  the  rack  again,  and  by  still  more 
refined  and  delicate  torture  forced  from  him  a 
terrible  oath  that  he  would  live  and  die  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  would  defend  that  form  of  faith  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  against  every  enemy,  on 
pain  of  being  burned  to  death  if  found  recalci- 
trant. He  was  then  cut  down  from  the  rack, 
placed  on  a  hurdle  and  conveyed  to  his  former 
dungeon. 

"  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  wounds  to  walk,  he  was  taken  to  the 
great  Cathedral  of  Seville  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, accompanied  by  the  seven  judges,  their 
households,  by  several  hundred  priests  and 
friars,  and  by  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  congregation  was 
exposed  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  great  mer- 
cy of  Holy  Inquisition.  His  wife  was  taken 
from  him  and  forcibly  married  to  a  good  Ca- 
tholic ;  the  whole  of  his  estate  amounting  in 
plate,  furniture,  jewels,  goods,  and  merchan- 
dize, to  twelve  thousand  pounds,  was  confis- 
cated ;  the  money  found  in  his  hands  belong- 
ing to  other  parties  was  seized  ;  and  he  was 
finally  commanded  to  quit  the  country  in  three 
months  on  pain  of  death.  This  last  injunc- 
tion only  added  insult  to  injury  ;  for  the 
judges  well  knew,  that  having  seized  his  estate, 
the  moment  he  left  the  Cathedral  he  would  be 
arrested  for  debts  which  he  had  no  means  of 
discharging: — the  very  same  day  he  was 
thrust  into  a  common  gaol,  with  little  or  no 
hope  of  ever  obtaining  a  second  release. 

"  The  exhibition  in  the  cathedral  being  pub- 
lic, several  English  residents  in  Seville  were 
present, — and  the  intelligence  of  his  brother's 
position  soon  reached  the  young  admiral  on 
his  station  in  the  Channel.  His  measures 
were  prompt  and  characteristic.  Instead  of 
appealing  to  Cromwell,  and  setting  the  dilato- 
ry diplomacy  of  London  and  Madrid  at  work 
to  procure  his  release,  he  seized  in  one  of  his 
prizes  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Juan  de  Urbino, 
then  on  his  way  to  Flanders,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  secretary  to  the  government,  stript 
him  miked  like  a  common  prisoner,  and  treat- 
ed him  to  many  indignities.  This  act,  inde- 
fensible in  itself,  spoke  home  to  the  Spanish 
sovereign — and  George  Penn  was  soon  releas- 
ed and  sent  back  to  England. 

"The  death  of  Cromwell  prevented  any  re- 
paration being  made  for  his  losses  and  suffer- 
ings ;  but  when  the  restoration  was  effected, 
King  Charles  appointed  him  his  Envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  with  a  view  to  his  proper  re- 
instatement in  the  opinion  of  his  old  friends  in 


Seville  and  San  Lucar,  and  to  add  weight  to 
his  claim  for  damages  in  body  and  estate. 
This  act  of  substantial  justice,  however,  came 
too  late.  His  aged  flesh  had  been  torn,  his 
limbs  dislocated  and  ill-set,  his  body  starved 
for  more  than  three  years  on  bread  and  water  : 
and  he  died  in  London  only  a  few  weeks  after 
receiving  the  royal  appointment,  leaving  his 
claims  as  a  legacy  to  the  admiral  and  his 
family." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Friend  in  Need. — A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Irvine,  was  walking  across  the  Dee 
when  it  was  frozen,  the  ice  gave  way  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  down  he  sunk,  but 
kept  himself  from  being  carried  away  in  the 
current  by  grasping  his  gun,  which  had  fallen 
across  the  opening.  A  dog  who  attended  him, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  rescue  his 
master,  ran  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and 
took  hold  of  the  coat  of  the  first  person  he 
met.  The  man  was  alarmed,  and  would  have 
disengaged,  himself;  but  the  dog  regarding 
him  with  a  look  so  significant,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  pull  him  along  with  so  gentle  a  violence, 
that  he  began  to  think  there  might  be  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  case,  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  conducted  by  the  animal,  who 
brought  him  to  his  master  just  in  time  to  save 
his  life. 


From  Silliman's  Journal, 

Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky ;  by 
Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.  (From  a  letter 
addressed  to  Prof.  Gvyot,  Cambridge  >■ 
dated  Louisville,  November  8,  1850.*)  ^ 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  have 
made  in  connection  svith  Mr.  R.  N.  Mantell,  a 
collection  of  the  animals  found  there,  which 
we  propose  to  send  to  our  much  valued  friend 
Prof.  Agassiz,  by  an  early  opportunity.  My 
object  in  writing  to  you,  is  to  say  a  word  re- 
garding the  general  topographical  features  of 
the  country,  and  some  other  matters  which  I 
suppose  will  interest  you. 

At  the  level  of  the  Ohio  below  the  falls  on 
which  the  city  stands,  are  found  the  lower 
beds  of  silurian  rocks  and  upper  Devonian, 
the  oldest  palaeozoic  rocks  to  be  seen  in  all 
this  region.  This  city  is  placed  on  a  plateau 
elevated  some  seventy-five  feet  above  the  low- 
water  mark  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  plain  on 
which  it  stands,  represents  ihe  general  level 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  a  long  distance 
above  and  below.  Mammoth  Cave  lies  in  a 
direction  nearly  south  of  Louisville  on  the 
Green  river,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Nash- 
ville, midway  between  Louisville  and  the  latter 
city.  Leaving  Louisville,  the  stage  road  fol- 
lows the  main  course  of  the  Ohio,  and  gener- 

[*  The  following  letter  was  written  with  no  inten- 
tion of  its  being  published  and  only  for  the  gratific  a- 
tion of  a  friend,  who  has  since  urged  its  publication. 
It  is  therefore  given  exactly  as  it  was  first  writn  n, 
which  may,  I  trust,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  lor 
whatever  want  of  lulness  of  detail  attaches  to  a  gene- 
ral and  rapid  sketch. — B.  S.,  Jr.] 


ally  along  its  bunks  to  the  Salt  river,  soml 
twenty  miles;  crossing  this  river  the  roll 
bears  south,  leaving  the  Ohio  on  the  right, 
and  soon  enters  a  new  tegion.  By  a  gentl 
and  easy  ascent  you  continue  to  rise  for  seve 
ral  miles  by  a  circuitous  path,  passing  in  sue 
cession  all  the  members  of  the  silurian,  a r»< 
the  lower  secondary  or  the  mountain  lime 
stone,  until  at  an  elevation  of  300  to  400  fee 
above  the  Ohio  you  reach  the  great  uppe' 
plateau,  which  stretches  away  for  a  long  dis 
tance,  interrupted  only  by  the  deep  river  beds 
which  are  all  very  nearly  on  the  same  leve 
with  the  Ohio.  These  upper  plains  are  callei 
the  '  Barrens,1  from  the  general  sterility  c 
the  soil,  which  is  formed  to  a  considerable  ex 
tent  of  stiff  red  clays  and  unproductive  sands 
or  of  lime  rocks  lying  near  the  surface 
Every  where  in  this  upper  country  we  an 
struck  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  those 
circular  holes  or  shallow  pans,  which  are  call 
ed  '  sinks,'  Irom  the  popular  belief,  that  th< 
surface  has  fallen  away  or  sunk  at  some  recen 
period.  You  see  large  trees  standing  dead  it 
the  water  which  fills  these  hollows,  in  a  situa- 
tion  where  of  course  they  could  not  hav* 
grown,  supposing  the  water  had  long  occupiec 
its  present  place.  Hence  the  idea  so  gener 
ally  accepted,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
fallen  downward,  and  this  is  attributed  to  t he 
wearing  away  of  the  rocks  beneath  by  subter> 
ranean  rivers,  or  by  some  other  mode  of  aque 
ous  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  hollows 
already  existing,  are  made  water-tight  by  the 
cementing  of  the  surface  by  fine  mud  floater, 
by  rains  from  the  adjacent  roads.  I  saw  hoi 
lows  of  this  sort  standing  full  of  water  in  this 
very  dry  season,  in  which  the  trees  were  no 
quite  dead,  while  in  others  only  the  denudec 
trunks  were  seen.  From  these  stagnant  pooli 
arise  the  poisonous  miasms  that  produce  thi 
fevers  which  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  thost 
parts  of  the  Barrens  where  the  sinks  are  mosi 
numerous.  It  is  remarked  that  the 'sinks 
have  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  th< 
miasms  in  virulence,  since  the  country  wat 
opened  by  cultivation  and  by  roads.  Thes< 
causes  have  obviously  operated  to  furnish  th< 
slime  which  the  rains  have  wtoshed  down  intc 
the  circular  hollows  adjacent  these  improve 
ments,  thus  rendering  them  water-tight. 

The  stage-road  to  Nashville  runs  over  this 
upper  plateau  all  the  way  from  Salt  river,  witl 
unimportant  exceptions  in  the  valleys  of  smal 
rivers,  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Cum 
berland  river,  over  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
miles.  Within  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  o 
Nashville  the  traveller  again  descends  by  i 
similar  gradual  declivity  lull  350  feel  to  tht 
banks  of  the  Cumberland  river,  on  which  tht 
city  of  Nashville  stands.  Here  again  the  ob 
server  detects  the  oidest  silurian  rocks,  corrt 
pact  blue  ciystalline  limestones  in  «  hich  tht 
fossils  are  almost  obsolete,  and  unfossillileroui 
sandstones,  alternating  with  them. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  ol  Kentucky  is  situalec 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  upper  plain,  and  de- 
scends from  the  uppermost  rocks  to  thosf 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
Ohio.  Dr.  John  Locke,  ol  Cincinnati,  has 
measured  the  depth  of  the  cave  barometrical™ 
and  is  said  lo  have  determined  it  to  be  32" 
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(et  below  the  hotel,  and  the  level  of  the  rivers 
f  the  cave  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Green 
irer,  with  which  the  subterranean  rivers  or 
»kes  rise  and  fall  in  limes  of  flood  ;  so  that 
lere  is  no  doubt  of  a  connection  existing  be- 
iveen  Green  river  and  these  curious  subterra- 
nean pools,  ove"r  which  the  explorer  passes  in 
Wsterious  silence  many  miles  from  the  en- 
trance, and  at  least  800  feet  from  the  upper 
■Trace.  Unfortunately,  our  parly  was  unpro- 
ided  with  barometers,  and  the  measurement 
f  Or.  Locke  remains  therefore  as  the  only 
Hence  we  have  of  the  relative  levels  of  these 
ubterranean  waters  and  Green  river. 

One  atmospheric  phenomenon  attracted  our 
Mention,  and  tasked  our  ingenuity  for  a  sat- 
sfnetory  explanation.    1  will,  mention  the  fact, 
nd  our  solution  of  it.    IT  the  external  air  has 
temperature  above  60°  F.,  the  observer,  on 
■broaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  is  met  by 
i  blast  of  cool  air  blowing  outward  from  the 
nonih  :  and  if  the  external  lemperature  is  high, 
ay  90°  F.,  the  blast  amounts  to  a  gale.    It  is 
Jrnost  impossible,  indeed,  where  the  difference 
>f  temperature,  either  way,  is  considerable,  to 
Bake  the  entrance  of  the  cave  wiih  a  lighted 
■mp ;  unless   carried   with    an  experienced 
innd,  it  is  surely  extinguished.    In  hot  wea- 
her,  this  contrast   of  temperature  and  its 
Hcompanying  blast  of  air,  are  at  first  quite 
overpowering,  and  you  feel  as  if  immersed  in 
t  cold  bath. 

Il  the  air  without  has  a  temperature  of  59°— 
60°,  no  current  is  observed,  and  the  flame  of 
i  lamp  held  in  a  favourable  position  indicates 
hone.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that 
there  must  be  two  currents,  one  above  of 
warmer  air,  passing  inward,  and  one  below  ol 
colder  air,  passing  outward,  and  the  reverse; 
but  experiment  soon  satisfied  me  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  Onlv  one  current  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  on  inquiry  of  the  very  intelligent 
guide,  '  Stephen,' who  is  well  known  for  his 
remarkable  powers  to  all  who  have  been  at 
the  cave,  I  foiHid  that  this  phenomenon  had 
attracted  his  attention,  and  that  he  was  satis- 
fied from  many  observations,  that  onlv  one 
current  existed,  and  that  this  flowed  out  when 
the  external  air  was  above  6U°,  and  inward 
when  this  was  below  60°.  Going  in,  one  day 
at  noon,  we  found  the  outward  blast  very 
strong  :  we  prolonged  our  stay  until  past  mid- 
night ;  meanwhile  a  storm  of  rain  accompa- 
nied by  lightning  had  come  up,  and  at  3  a.  m. 
when  we  again  emerged,  the  temperature  out- 
side had  fallen  to  50°,  and  the  inward  gale 
blew  so  strongly,  as  to  extinguish  our  lights 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  mouth.  In 
fact,  the  guide  told  us,  when  more  than  two 
miles  in  the  cave,  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  outer  air,  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably find  a  storm  raging  without.  His  accus- 
tomed senses  detected  the  gentle  current  in- 
ward, which  we  did  not  notice  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  he  perceived,  as  he  afterward 
told  us,  a  change  of  level  in  the  subterranean 
rivers  since  our  crossing  them  in  the  morning 
— the  rain  which  had  fallen  copiously  having 
already  affected  them. 

I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  little  time  to  account 
for  these  currents  of  air,  but  the  following  ex- 
planation suggested  itself.    The  mouth  of  the 


cave  is  the  only  communication  between  the 
external  air  and  the  vast  labyrinth  of  galleries 
and  avenues  which  stretch  away  for  many 
miles  in  the  solid  limestone.  The  extent  of 
these  underground  valleys  of  denudation,  or 
rather  'excavations,'  is  vastly  gieater  than  I 
had  imagined  before  going  there;  branching, 
crossing,  inosculating  in  all  directions,  and  at 
all  levels,  the  mind  is  lost  in  amazement  at 
their  vast  proportions,  the  various  beauty 
which  they  possess,  and  at  the  continuity  of 
the  cause  which  has  formed  them.  The  air 
which  they  contain  is  pure  and  exhilarating. 
The  nitre  beds  which  are  of  incredible  extent 
in  these  galleries,  probably  account  in  part  for 
the  purity  of  the  air,  as  the  nitrogen  which  is 
consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  nitrate  of 
lime  must  have  its  proportion  of  free  oxygen 
disengaged,  thus  enriching  this  subterranean 
atmosphere  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  exhi- 
larating principle.  The  temperature  of  the 
cave  is  uniformly  59°  F.,  summer  and  winter, 
and  this  is  probably  very  near  to  the  annual 
mean  of  the  external  air.  The  expansion 
which  accompanies  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  outer  air  is  immediately  felt  by  the 
denser  air  of  the  cave,  and  it  flows  out  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  motion  in  fluids,  and  the 
outward  current  continues  without  interrup- 
tion as  long  as  the  outer  air  is  possessed  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cave. 

I  was  assured  by  those  resident  on  the  spot, 
that  for  weeks  or  even  months,  in  the  summer 
and  winter,  this  blast  of  air  continues  with  un- 
abated force  ouiward  or  inward,  and  yet  the 
thermometer  at  a  distance  from  the  mouth 
always  indicates  the  same  temperature.  This 
seems  to  me  of  itself  a  very  convincing  proof 
of  the  vast  volume  of  the  subterranean  galle- 
ries ;  for  otherwise  the  equilibrium  being  soon 
restored,  the  current  would  cease,  or  the  tem- 
perature within  wonld  vary.  Still  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  interesting  place  for  a  series  of 
observations  with  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter, continued  daily  for  a  year,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  arrange  such  a  series,  if  the 
question  was  esteemed  to  possess  sufficient 
scientific  interest  to  warrant  the  expense.  If 
ihe  cave  had  two  openings  at  different  levels, 
the  temperature  would  not  be  uniform,  and 
there  would  be  two  currents  discernible. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

REMARKS  OF  HENRY  HULL. 

Perhaps  the  following  remarks  of  our  late 
Friend  Henry  Hull,  may  not  be  inappropriate- 
ly revived  at  the  present  time. 

"  In  being  at  Enniscorthy,  Wexford,  and 
other  neighbouring  places,  the  honors  recently 
produced  by  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  revived 
in  my  mind,  giving  rise  to  serious  and  sorrow- 
fid  reflections,  and  leading  me  to  contemplate 
the  mercy  and  strength  of  Omnipotence. 
Great,  indeed,  was  the  Lord's  kindness  to 
Friends,  preserving  them  amidst  the  dreadful 
carnage,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  which  others 
passed  through. 

"  When  human  blood  flowed  in  streams 
through  the  streets,  and  multitudes  were  piked 
and  thrown  into  the  rivers,  burnt  in  burns, 


houses,  &c,  and  in  many  other  ways  tortured 
and  slain,  not  one  Friend  was  known  to  be 
killed,  save  a  young  man,  who  forsook  his 
peaceable  principles  and  took  up  arms  for  his 
defence.  If  we  forsake  Omnipotence,  whither 
shall  we  flee  for  help!  If  he  is  humbly  relied 
upon,  he  will  be  unto  his  people  as  a  wall  of 
defence,  and  make  a  way  when  there  appears 
to  be  no  way.  But  too  many  of  those  who 
saw  these  marvellous  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
how  his  delivering  power  was  vouchsafed, 
have  forgotten  these  his  mercies,  and  gone 
their  own  ways  into  the  world.  Alas !  saith 
my  soul,  for  these  !  So  evident  were  the 
favours  shown  to  Friends,  that  many  other 
persons  sheltered  themselves  in  their  habita- 
tions;  and  those  of  the  Society  who  had  devi- 
ated from  the  plain  attire  by  which  Friends 
are  generally  known,  now  saw  their  folly.  In 
those  calamitous  times,  fashionable  clothing, 
of  an  expensive  kind,  was  rather  a  passport  to 
death  than  to  honour;  and  at  all  times  it  is 
more  an  evidence  of  a  weak  understanding, 
than  of  a  sound  mind;  for  neither  religion  nor 
reason  point  it  out  as  a  means  to  promote  the 
usefulness  of  the  wearer. 

"  The  great  departure  from  plainness,  which  - 
is  evident  among  many  of  our  young  people, 
is  rather  a  proof  of  their  folly  and  ignorance, 
than  of  wisdom  ;  since  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
and  nobility  of  a  Christian  mind  to  be  so  much 
employed  about,  and  pleased  with,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  body.  In  some  it  may  be  more  the 
effect  of  the  parent's  pride,  than  that  of  the 
children  ;  but  this  testimony  of  our  Society  to 
a  simple,  useful,  and  not  expensive  manner  of 
dressing  and  living,  is  grounded  in  the  Truth, 
and  innovations  will  never  be  able  to  sap  the 
foundation  or  overthrow  it..  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  dear  young  Friends,  to  endeavour 
to  see  from  whence  those  desires  arise  which 
lead  them  to  fallow  and  copy  after  the.  fantas- 
tical dresses  and  habits  which  are  so  continu- 
ally changing.  . 

"  Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  certainly 
commendable,  ahd  if  rusticity  is  offensive, 
simplicity  is  not ;  and  surely  simplicity  and 
self-denial  become  a  people  called,  as  we  are, 
to  bear  a  testimony  to  the  purity  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  I  grant,  thai  there  is  no 
religion  in  the  cut  or  colour  of  a  garment,  but 
the  exterior  appearance  is  often  an  index  of 
the  mind;  and  if  the  inside  of  the  cup  and 
platter  be  made  clean,  the  outside  will  be  clean 
also  ;  men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor 
figs  of  thistles  ;  and  conformity  to  the  world 
in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways  and  fashions,  is  not 
a  being  transformed,  as  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth  exhort. 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  strive  so  to  walk  in  all 
things,  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  who 
make  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof,  but  who  are  concerned  to  live 
unto  Him  who  died  for  them,  that  the  blessed 
and  happy  state  of  the  redeemed  ones  may 
conspicuously  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
that  others  may  be  induced  to  seek  a  release 
from  the  bondage  there  is  in  sin  and  corrup- 
tion, and  in  all  the  world's  evil  ways  and 
fashions.  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners  ;  where  the  precious  gives  way  to  the 
vile,  good  is  oppressed,  and  evil  is  advanu\l  ; 
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thus  by  lililc  and  little  the  oppressor  may  gain 
the  ascendency  over  the  redeemed,  and  bond- 
age may  increase,  and  then  suffering  will  be 
unavoidable.  I  much  desire  that  the  children 
of  Friends  may  not  be  brought  up  in  ignorance, 
.so  as  not  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  religious 
principles  they  profess,  and  why  plainness  is 
more  commendable  than  imitating  those  who 
change  because  fashion  is  changeable."— 
Friends'  Library,  Vol.  IV,  page  283. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhiue. 

(Continued  from  page  325.) 

The  first  great  family  calamity  which  oc 
curred  after  Elizabeth  was  old  enough  to 
appreciate  such  a  trial,  was  the  death  of  her 
belovc-d  brother  Henry  Frederick,  by  drown- 
ing. In  the  Eleventh  monih,  1025,  the  young 
prince  accompanied  his  father  in  a  boat,  on 
the  sea  of  Haarlem,  to  visit  the  Spanish  Gal- 
leons, then  lying  there.  The  boat  they  were 
in,  through  mismanagement,  came  in  contact 
with  one  of  much  larger  size,  and  was  swamp- 
ed. The  crew  and  passengers  of  the  lost 
boat  were  of  course  obliged  lor  a  time  to  de- 
pend on  their  powers  of  swimming  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives,  and  before  aid  could 
be  furnished,  Henry  Frederick  became  ex- 
hausted, and  sank. 

Whilst  Elizabeth  resided  with  her  grand- 
mother in  her  refuge  at  Brandenburg,  she  was 
very  lonely  after  her  brothers  had  left  her  to 
pursue  their  studies  at  school.  She  was  indeed 
almost  deprived  of  any  juvenile  associates,  and 
in  her  solitariness  devoted  herself  to  her  books. 
Her  mind  was  active,  her  love  of  knowledge 
gieat,  and  her  powers  of  application  good. 
Although  very  much  unassisted  in  her  literary 
pursuits  at  home,  she  prosecuted  with  vigour 
and  success,  all  the  branches  of  study,  which 
her  brothers,  under  the  instruction  of  the  best 
masters,  were  pursuing  at  school.  By  main- 
taining a  regular  correspondence  with  them, 
she  was  able  to  trace  their  progress,  and 
through  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  her 
perception,  and  the  retentiveness  of  her  me- 
mory, she  was  enabled  to  keep  up  with  the 
studies  of  each,  and  indeed  to  outstrip  them 
all. 

Influenced  by  the  staid  habits  and  religious 
gravity  of  her  grandmother,  and  the  scarcely 
less  marked  sobriety  and  heavenly-mindedness 
of  her  aunt  Catharine,  an  unmarried  daughter 
of  Juliana, — the  young  Elizabeth  appeared  in 
her  manners,  her  reflections,  her  judgment, 
old  before  her  time.  Her  thoughts,  even  in 
very  early  life,  partook  more  of  maturity  than 
youthfulness,  and  her  deep  seriousness,  and 
keen  sensibility,  were  apparent  to  all  behold- 
ers. We  have  seen  that  the  premature  death 
of  her  brother  affected  her  with  sorrow.  In  a 
few  years  after  this  event  came  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  to  whom  the  children  had  been 
taught  to  look  up  as  the  potent  king  who  was 
to  restore  them  to  their  beloved  Heidelberg. 
His  death  was  followed  with  stunning  rapidity 
by  that  of  her  father.  These  events  combined 
to  produce  pensiveness  in  the  character 
of  Elizabeth,  and,  perhaps,  may  have  contri- 
buterj  largely  to  her  c'antinueid  devotion  to 


study.  For  she  doubtless  found  by  experience 
that  the  more  fully  the  mind  was  occupied  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  less  it  felt  its 
sorrows,  and  the  less  concerned  it  was  whether 
external  things  were  shadowed  by  the  clouds 
of  disappointment,  or  brightened  by  the  sun- 
shine of  success.  She  now  resided  with  the 
family  at  the  Hague,  where  her  opportunities 
for  mental  improvement  were  increased.  Yet 
even  study  could  not  make  her  happy.  She 
thought  her  mother  had  less  love  for  her  than 
for  her  other  children,  and  many  a  pang  did 
this  belief  inflict  on  her  sensitive  heart.  Her 
understanding  was  far  higher  than  that  of 
either  of  her  sisters,  yet  her  accomplishments 
were  less  showy,  and  her  retired  habits,  per- 
haps but  ill  accorded  with  the  taste  of  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  fond  of  company,  of  gaiety,  of 
show,  and  of  the  chase.  Disappointed  ambi- 
tion had  probably  exercised  an  unhappy  influ- 
ence on  the  temper  of  the  mother,  and  as  she 
found  no  congeniality  in  her  eldest  daughter 
with  her  favouiite  pursuits,  she  doubtless 
made  slighting,  unkind  remarks  on  her 
taste,  her  manners,  and  habits  of  thought, 
which  the  daughter  treasured  up  in  the  store- 
house of  memory  for  self-infliction  in  secret. 
There  is  in  human  nature  nothing  more 
unreasonable,  than  the  manner  in  which 
sensitive  minds  allow  the  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional slights  of  others  to  prey  upon  them, 
and  destroy  their  comfort.  There  is  often  a 
mixture  of  wounded  affection,  and  of  foolish 
jealousy,  operating  in  the  mind  of  the  self-tor- 
mentor; and  every  one  would  do  well  when 
they  are  grieving  over  imagined  slights  or  in- 
sults, to  put  the  very  pleasantest  construction 
on  what  has  past,  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  admit  of.  But  though  the  giving 
way  to  overmuch  sorrow  on  account  of  any 
supposed  indifference  of  others  is  foolish,  this 
can  never  justify  any  one  in  saying  or  acting, 
so  as  to  give  even  a  plausible  ground  for  the 
sensitive  mind  to  afflict  itself.  To  those  who 
act  rudely  and  roughly,  and  whose  actions 
and  reproofs,  though  they  may  think  them 
well  meant,  are  a  continual  cause  of  agony  of 
mind  to  the  delicate  feelings  of  some  they  as- 
sociate with,  the  language  of  our  Saviour  may 
be  properly  addressed:  "It  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come ;  but  wo  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh." 

Time  passed  on,  and  when  Elizabeth  had 
attained  her  sixteenth  year,  she  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned,  and  literary  person  of  her 
age  and  sex  in  Europe.  Her  grandfather, 
James  I.,  of  England,  was  now  dead,  and  he 
had  never  in  any  way  given  efficient  aid  or 
encouragement  to  his  only  daughter  and  her 
dependent  little  ones.  On  his  deathbed  it  is 
said,  he  deeply  repented  of  his  coldness  to- 
wards her ;  and  he  enjoined  on  his  son  and 
successor  Charles,  to  keep  the  interest  of  Eliza- 
beth's family  in  view,  and  never  cease  his 
efforts  until  he  had  seen  them  restored  to  the 
Palatinate.  Charles  I.  did  not  act  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sister  any  more  zealously  than 
his  father  had  done.  Yet  he  undertook  to  ne- 
gotiate a  marriage  between  his  niece  Elizabeth 
and  Ladislaus,  the  young  king  of  Poland 
There  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  Poland 
was  a  Catholic  kingdrJm,  and  the  king  Could 


marry  none  but  a  Catholic  princess.    It  wou 
have  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  mind 
Charles  for  his  niece  to  turn  Catholic,  but 
was  of  great  moment  in  the  estimation  of  th 
youthful  princess.    Firmly  and  unhesitatingl 
she  declared,  that  she  would  not  change  he 
religion.    Not  even  the  prospect  of  a  crow.' 
could  tempt  her,  and  in  this  determination  sh 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  her  mother.  Fo 
two  years  the  negotiations  were  continued 
but  Elizabeth's  objections  were  founded  01 
principle,  and  time  did   but  confirm  her 
them. 

Thus  she  rejected  an  earthly  crown,  ant 
through  her  faithfulness  in  this  concern  sh 
was  continued  in  a  retired  sphere  of  action 
until  she  was  brought  more  and  more  to  se< 
the  vanity  of  earthly  distinctions,  and  earthly 
pleasures.  We  have  cause  to  believe,  that  the 
Divine  blessing  on  this  act  of  Christian  duty 
had  no  small  influence  in  preparing  her  for  a 
crown  immortal,  in  that  world  where  affliction 
and  mulabiliiy  are  alike  unknown. 

(To  lie conii  nued.) 

Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

RICHAHD  SHACKLETON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  23d  of  Ninth  mouth,  1772. 
Dear  Cousin, — Thy  advice  of  the  arrival  ql 
dear  Samuel  Neale  was  very  agreeable.  Next 
comes  an  account  that  our  dear  Friend  Wil- 
liam Hunt,  died  of  the  small  pox,  at  New  Cas- 
tle. So  good  and  evil,  (as  we  term  it,) 
chequer  the  scene  of  this  life  !  May  we,  by 
being  enabled  to  keep  close  to  the  all-sufficient 
Grace  of  God,  (the  appointed  means  of  salva- 
tion,) so  walk  here,  as  that  our  spirits  may 
have  society  and  fellowship  with  the  genera- 
tions of  the  just  hereafter.  The  useful,  expe- 
rienced, qualified  members  of  the  church  mili- 
tant, recede,  and  yield  up,  not  the  Cause,  but 
their  natural  liyes,  not  to  the  enemy,  but  to 
death  ;  they  depart,  indeed,  not  as  vanquished, 
but  triumphing,  leaving  memorials  and  way- 
marks  behind  them,  that  we  also,  who  remain 
a  little  longer,  may  so  fight,  as  to  gel  the  vic- 
tory, so  run  as  to  obtain  the  prize.  While  I 
write,  I  greet  in  near  unity  of  spirit,  thee  and 
thy  dear  wife.  Ye  have  been  sensible,  (I  am 
persuaded,)  of  the  call  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
call  of  his  church,  to  come,  to  come  forward  in 
higher  degrees  of  spiritual  attainment,  and 
Divine  favour,  to  ascend  still  more  the  holy 
height:  ye  have  been  also  thus  called,  I  be- 
lieve, to  take  your  share  of  the  burden,  weight 
of  exercise,  and  painful  labour,  which  attend 
both  the  passive  bearing,  and  the  active  med- 
dling with  disorderly  walkers,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  and  I  doubt  not  but  ye 
have  in  measure  obeyed.  Let  us,  my  beloved 
Friends,  be  deep,  be  inward,  and  bend  the 
strength  of  our  attention  to  this  matter.  Our 
stay  here  is  very  uncertain,  and  whatever  part 
we  act  in  this  world,  in  this  world  we  shall 
have  trouble.  If  we  submit  in  true  humility 
and  resignation  to  the  power  of  Truth,  so  as 
that  self  become  of  no  reputation,  and  we  be 
willing  to  be  anything  or  nothing  ;  then  shall 
we  be  objects  of  Divine  regard  and  notice,  and 
we  shall  find  a  sufficiency  of  best  help  to  be 
near,  to  enable  us  to  disfcharge  one  little  duty 
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fier  another.  Bui  if  we  withhold,  keep  buck 
ad  preserve  alive  that  which  is  appointed  lor 
est  Hi.  lion,  temporizing  ami  tampering  with 
he  spirit  of  the  world,  in  any  of  its  various 
nodes  of  allurement,  we  shall  be  of  the  lame 
ad  blind,  cripples  in  religion,  not  firm  and 
irong  io  bear  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  not 
ominu  up  in  our  ranks,  neither  helplul  to 
thcrs.  nor  comfortable  in  ourselves.  In  the 
ay  of  outward  ease  and  prosperity,  the  con- 
cious  sense  of  our  remissness  will  prove  a 
■agreeable  alloy,  and  lake  off  from  the  relish 
f  the  most  pleasing  sensations;  and  in  the 
me  of  adversity,  it  will  add  a  sting  to  the 
ling  1)1  affliction,  and  embitter  the  bitter  cup. 
mu.'li  desire,  while  I  thus  drop  what  just 
immediately  occurs,  that  1  may  lei  the  obser- 
alions  have  proper  weight  with  myself,  and 
linn  them  home  to  my  own  stale,  for  I  seem 
■rounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers. 
Believe  me,  deai  friend, 

Very  affectionately  thine, 

R.  S. 


Selected. 


\\  ILD  FLOWERS. 


BY  ROBERT  NIC0LL. 

•eantiful  children  of  the  wonds  and  fields  ! 
That  bloom  by  mountain  streamlets  'mid  the  hea- 
ther, 

Or  into  clusters,  'neath  the  hazels  gather, 
'r  where  by  hoary  rocks  you  make  your  bields, 
And  sweetly  flourish  on  through  summer  weather  ; 

I  love  ye  all ! 

eautiful  flowers  '.  to  me  ye  fresher  seem 

>  From  the  Almighty  hand  that  fashioned  all, 

Than  those  that  flourish  by  a  garden  wall ; 

nd  1  can  image  you  as  in  a  dream, 

Fair,  modest  maidens,  nursed  in  hamlets  small — 

I  love  ye  all ! 

eautiful  gems  !  that  on  the  brow  of  earth 
Are  fixed,  as  in  a  queenly  diadem  : 
Though  lowly  ye,  and  most  without  a  name, 
j  oung  hearts  rejoice  to  see  your  buds  come  lbrth, 
I  As  light  erewhile  into  the  world  came — 

1  love  ye  all ! 

i  eautiful  things,  ye  are,  where'er  ye  grow  ! 
The  wild  red  rose — the  speedwell's  peeping  eyes  ; 
Our  own  blue-bell — the  daisy,  that  doth  rise 
"hcrever  sunbeams  fall  or  winds  do  blow  ; 
And  thousands  more,  of  blessed  forms  and  dyes— 

I  love  ye  all ! 

eautiful  nurslings  of  the  early  dew  ! 
Fanned  in  your  loveliness  by  every  breeze, 
And  shaded  o'er  by  green  and  arching  trees  : 
often  wished  that  1  were  one  of  you, 
Dwelling  afar  upon  the  grassy  leaves — 

I  love  ye  all !  . 

iauliful  watchers  !  day  and  night  ye  wake  ! 
The  evening  star  grows  dim  and  fades  away, 
And  morning  comes  and  goes,  and  then  the  day 
'ilhin  the  arms  ot  night  its  rest  doth  lake; 
But  ye  are  watchful  wheresoe'er  we  stray — 

I  love  ye  all ! 

dutiful  objects  of  the  wild  bee's  love  ! 
The  wild  bird  joys  your  opening  bloom  to  see, 
And  in  your  native  woods  and  wilds  to  be. 
1  hearts,  to  Nature  true,  ye  strangely  move; 
Ye  are  so  passing  fair— so  passing  free— 

1  love  ye  all ! 

lautiful  children  of  the  glen  and  dell — 
The  dingle  deep— the  moorland  stretching  wide, 
And  of  ihe  mossy  fountain's  sedgy  side ! 
e  o'er  my  heart  have  thrown  a  lovesome  spell ; 
And  though  the  worldling,  scorning  may  deride— 

I  love  ye  all ! 


For  "  The  Frifcnd." 

Miller's  England  and  its  People, 

First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  Peo- 
ple. By  Hugh  Miller,  author,  of  the 
"Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator,"  the  "Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  tyc.  "Do  you  notr  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser — I  had  ulmost 
said  the  better — for  going  a  hundred  or  two 
o I  miles." — Gray's  Letters.  Boston:  Gould 
c$-  Lincoln,  59  Washington  Street.  1851. 

(Continued  from  page  326.) 

"  On  first  entering  the  park,  among  the  tall  I 
forest- trees  that,  viewed  Irom  the  approach  to 
Olney,  seem  to  overhang  the  village  and  its 
church,  one  sees  a  square,  (brnuil  corner, 
separated  from  the  opener  ground  by  a  sunk 
dry -si  one  lence,  within  which  the  trees,  by  no 
means  lofty,  are  massed  as  thickly  together  as 
saplings  in  a  nursery-bed  run  wild,  or  riei ties 
in  a  neglected  bury ing-ground.  There  are 
what  seem  sepulchral  urns  among  the  thickets 
of  this  enclosure  ;  and  sepulchral  urns  they 
are, — raised,  however,  to  commemorate  the 
burial-places,  not  of  men,  hut  of  beasts.  Cow- 
per  in  1792  wrote  an  epitaph  for  a  favourite 
pointer  of  the  Throckmortons  ;  and  the  fami- 
ly, stirred  up  by  the  event,  seem  from  lhat 
period  to  have  taken  a  dog-burying  bias,  and 
to  have  made  their  W  ilderness  the  cemetery  ; 
for  this  square  enclosure  in  the  corner,  with  its 
tangled  thickets  and  its  green  mouldy  urns,  is 
the  identical  Wilderness  of  '  The  Task,' 

1  Whose  well-rolled  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep, — 
Deception  innocent, — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.' 

One  wonders  at  the  fortune  that  assigned  to  so 
homely  and  obscure  a  corner — a  corner  which 
a  nursery-gardener  could  get  up  to  order  in  a 
fortnight — so  proud  and  conspicuous  a  niche 
in  English  literature.  We  walk  on,  however, 
and  find  the  scene  next  described. greatly  more 
worthy  of  the  celebrity  conferred  on  it.  In 
passing  upwards,  along  the  side  of  the  park, 
we  have  got  into  a  noble  avenue  of  limes, • — 
tall  as  York  Minster,  and  very  considerably 
longer,  for  the  vista  diminishes  till  the  lofty 
arch  seems  reduced  to  a  mere  doorway  ;  the 
smooth  glossy  trunks  form  stately  columns, 
and  the  branches,  interlacing  high  over  head, 
a  magnificent  roof. 

" '  How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems  !  while  beneath 
The  checkered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton  every  moment,  every  spot.' 

"What  exquisite  description!  And  who, 
acquainted  with  Cowper,  ever  walked  in  a 
wood  when  the  sun  shone,  and  the  wind  ruffled 
the  leaves,  without  realizing  it!  It  was  too 
dead  a  calm  to-day  to  show  me  the  dancing 
light  and  shadow  where  the  picture  had  first 
been  taken  :  the  feathery  outline  of  the  foliage 
lay  in  diluted  black,  moveless  on  the  grass, 
like  the  loliageof  an  Indian-ink  drawing  newly 
washed  in ;  but  all  else  was  present,  just  as 


Cowper  had  described  half  a  century  before. 
Two  minutes'  walk,  after  passing  through  the 
avenue,  brought  me  to  the  upper  corner  of  the 
park,  and  '  the  proud  alcove  that  crowns  it,' — 
for  the  '  proud  alcove'  does  still  crown  it.  But 
time,  and  the  weather,  and  rotting  damps, 
seem  to  be  working  double  tides  on  the  failing 
pile,  and  it  will  not  crown  it  long.  The  alcove 
is  a  somewhat  clumsy  erection  of  wood  and 
plaster,  with  two  squat  wooden  columns  in 
front,  o'f  a  hybrid  order  between  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric,  and  a  seat  within.  A  crop  of  dark- 
coloured  mushrooms  cherished  by  the  damp 
summer  had  shot  up  along  the  joints  of  ihe 
decaying  floor;  the  plaster,  flawed  and  much 
stained,  dangled  from  the  ceiling  in  numerous 
little  bits,  suspended,  like  the  sword  of  old,  by 
single  hairs;  the  broad  deal  architrave  had 
given  way  at  one  end,  but  the  bolt  at  the  olher 
still  proved  true;  and  so  it  hung  diagonally 
athwart  the  two  columns,  like  the  middle  bar 
of  a  gigantic  letter  N.  The  '  characters  un- 
couth' of  the  '  rural  carvers'  ate,  however,  still 
legible;  and  not  a  few  names  have  since  been 
added.  This  upper  coiner  of  the  park  forms 
its  highest  ground,  and  the  view  is  very  fine. 
The  streamless  dell — not  streamless  always, 
however,  for  the  poet  describes  the  urn  of  its 
little  Naiad  as  filled  in  winter — lies  immedi- 
ately in  front,  and  we  see  the  wood  within  its 
hollow  recesses,  as  if  'sunk,  and  shortened  to 
the  topmost  boughs.'  The  green  undulating 
surface  of  the  park,  slill  more  deeply  grooved 
in  the  distance  by  the  diagonal  valley,  and 
mottled  with  trees,  stretches  away  beyond  to 
the  thick  belting  of  tall  wood  below.  There 
is  a  wide  opening,  just  where  the  valley  opens, 
— a  great  gap  in  an  immense  hedge, — that 
gives  access  to  the  further  landscape;  the  de- 
cent spire  of  John  Newton's  church  rises, 
about  two  miles  away,  as  the  central  object  in 
the  vista  thus  formed  ;  we  see  in  front  a  few 
silvery  reaches  of  the  Ouse  ;  and  a  blue  uneven 
line  of  woods  that  runs  along  the  horizon  closes 
in  the  prospect.  The  nearer  objects  within 
ihe  pale  of  the  park,  animate  and  inanimate, — 
the  sheepfold  and  its  sheep,  the  hay-wains, 
empty  and  full,  as  they  pass  and  repass  to 
and  from  the  hay-field, — the  distinciive  cha- 
racters of  the  various  trees,  and  their  shortened 
appearance  in  the  streamless  valley, — occupy 
by  much  the  larger  part  of  Cowper's  desciip- 
tion  from  the  alcove ;  while  the  concluding 
five  lines  afford  a  bright  though  brief  glimpse 
of  the  remoter  prospect,  as  seen  through  the 
opening.  But  1  must  not  withhold  the  de- 
scription ilself, — at  once  so  true  to  nature  and 
so  instinct  wilh  poetry, — familiar  as  it  must 
prove  to  the  great  bulk  of  my  readers. 

"  '  Now  roves  the  eye  ; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height, 
Exults  in  its  command.    The  shecplold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field ;  but,  scattered  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  sunburnt  hay. field  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain;  while,  lightened  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by, 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team, 
Vociferous  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  tho  woodland  scene, 
•Diversified  with  trees  of  various  growth, 
Alike,  yel  various.    Here  the  gruy  smooth  trunks 
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Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades  ; 

There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 

Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmost  boughs. 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some, 

And  of  a  warmish  gray  ;  the  willow  such, 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 

And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still, 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 

Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odors  :  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 

O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 

Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between), 

The  Ouse,  dividing  <h«  well-watered  land, 

Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires, 

As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen.' 

"Quilling  the  alcove,  we  skirt  the  top  of 
the  park  of  the  Throckmortons,  on  a  relired 
grassy  walk  that  runs  straight  as  a  tightened 
cord  along  the  middle  of  the  belting  which 
forms  the  park's  upper  boundary, — its  enclos- 
ing hedge,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  offence 
to  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  forest-trees  which 
compose  it.  There  is  a  long  line  of  squat 
broad-stemmed  chestnuts  on  either  hand,  that 
fling  their  interlacing  arms  athwart  the  path- 
way, and  bury  it,  save  where  here  and  there 
the  sun  breaks  in  through  a  gap,  in  deep  shade  ; 
but  ihe  roof  overhead,  unlike  that  of  the  an- 
cient avenue  already  described,  is  not  the  roof 
of  a  lofty  nave  in  the  light,  florid  style,  but  of 
a  low-browed,  thickly-ribbed  Saxon  crypt, 
flanked  by  ponderous  columns,  of  dwarfish 
stature,  but  gigantic  strength.  And  this  dou- 
ble tier  of  chestnuts,  extending  along  the  park- 
top  from  corner  to  corner,  is  I  he  identical 
'  length  of  colonnade'  eulogized  by  Cowper  in 
<  The  Task;'— 

*  Monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scorned,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate  ; 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns;  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protractud  bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus, — he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines  ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polished,  still  reprieves 
Their  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade.' 

Half-way  on,  we  descend  into  the  diagonal 
valley, — '  but  cautious,  lest  too  fast,' — just 
where  it  enters  the  park  from  the  uplands,  and 
find  at  its  bottom  the  '  rustic  bridge.'  It  was 
rustic  when  at  its  best, — an  arch  of  some  four 
feet  span  or  so,  built  of  undressed  stone,  fenced 
with  no  parapet,  and  covered  over  head  by  a 
green  breadth  of  turf ;  and  it  is  now  both  rustic 
and  ruinous  to  boot,  for  one-half  the  arch  has 
fallen  in.  The  stream  is  a  mere  sluggish  run- 
nel, much  overhung  by  hawthorn  bushes: 
there  are  a  good  many  half-grown  oaks  scat- 
tered about  in  the  hollow;  while  on  either 
hand  the  old  massy  chestnuts  top  the  acclivi- 
ties." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Earthquake  at  Gaudaloupe. — Capt.  McLel- 
lan,  of  the  ship  Sarah  and  Louisa,  arrived 
here  from  Liverpool,  via  St.  Thomas  21st 
May,  brings  intelligence  of  an  earthquake  at 


Gaudaloupe.  Capt.  McLellan  reports  that  he 
was  informed  at  St.  Thomas  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  American  Consul,  at  Pointe-a-Petre,  that 
a  ver  y  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
at  Gaudaloupe  on  Saturday  morning,  the  17th 
of  May.  The  shock  was  most  severely  felt  at 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  consider- 
able damage  was  occasioned  by  it.  A  great 
many  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
plantations  all  over  the  island  received  more 
or  less  injury.  Capt.  McLellan  did  not  learn 
that  any  person  was  killed. — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 

For  "The  Friend." 

letter  of  Francis  Howgill. 

The  following,  from  "Sewel's  History," 
was  written  by  Francis  Howgill,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  his  Friends,  in  a  time  of  close 
trial  by  persecution. 

"  The  cogitations  of  my  heart  have  been 
many,  deep  and  ponderous  some  months,  weeks 
and  days,  concerning  this  people  which  the 
Lord  hath  raised  to  bear  testimony  unto  his 
name,  in  this  day  of  his  power ;  and  interces- 
sion hath  been  made  often  for  them  to  the 
Lord,  and  a  patient  waiting  to  know  his  mind 
concerning  them  for  the  time  to  come;  which 
often  I  received  satisfaction  in  as  to  myself; 
but  yet  something  I  was  drawn  by  the  Lord  to 
wait  for,  that  I  might  comfort  and  strengthen 
his  flock  by  an  assured  testimony.  And  while 
1  was  waiting  out  of  all  visible  things,  and 
quite  out  of  the  world  in  my  spirit,  and  my 
heart  upon  nothing  but  the  living  God,  the 
Lord  opened  the  springs  of  the  great  deep, 
and  overflowed  my  whole  heart  wilh  light  and 
love  ;  and  my  eyes  were  as  a  fountain,  because 
of  tears  of  joy,  because  of  his  heritage,  of 
whom  he  showed  me,  and  said  unto  me  in  a 
full,  fresh,  living  power,  and  a  holy,  full  testi- 
mony, so  that  my  heart  was  ravished  there 
with  joy  unspeakable,  and  I  was  out  of  the 
body  with  God  in  his  heavenly  paradise, 
where  I  saw  and  felt  things  unutterable,  and 
beyond  all  demonstration  of  speech.  At  last 
the  life  closed  with  my  understanding,  and  my 
spirit  listened  unto  him  ;  and  the  everlasting 
God  said,  Shall  I  hide  anything  from  fhem 
that  seek  my  face  in  righteousness  ?  nay,  I 
will  manifest  it  to  them  that  fear  me;  I  will 
speak,  do  thou  listen,  and  publish  it  among  all 
my  people,  that  they  may  be  comforted,  and 
thou  satisfied. 

"  And  thus  said  the  living  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  ;  upon  the  28th  day  of  the  Third 
month,  1662  : 

"'The  sun  shall  leave- its  shining  bright- 
ness, and  cease  to  give  light  to  the  world  ;  and 
the  moon  shall  be  altogether  darkness,  and 
give  no  light  unto  the  night;  the  stars  shall 
cease  to  know  their  office,  or  place  ;  my  cove- 
nant with  day,  night,  times  and  seasons,  shall 
sooner  come  to  an  end,  then  the  covenant  I 
have  made  with  this  people,  into  which  they 
have  entered  with  me,  shall  end  or  be  broken. 

"  '  Yea,  though  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
hell  combine  against  them,  and  the  jaws  of 
death  open  its  mouth,  yet  will  1  deliver  them, 
and  lead  them  through  all. 


"  '  I  will  confound  their  enemies  as  I  did  i 
Jacob,  and  scatter  them  as  I  did  in  Israel  ii| 
the  days  of  old. 

" '  I  will  take  their  enemies,  I  will  hur 
them  hither  and  thither,  as  stones  hurled  in  1 
sling;  and  the  memorial  of  this  nation,  whiclf 
is  holy  unto  me,  shall  never  be  rooted  out,  bu 
shall  live  through  ages,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesse 
in  generations  to  come. 

"  '  I  have  brought  them  to  the  birth,  yea, 
have  brought  them  forth  ;  I  have  swaddlet* 
them,  and  they  are  mine.  I  will  nourish  them 
and  carry  them  as  on  eagle's  wings;  am 
though  clouds  gather  against  them,  I  wil 
make  my  way  through  them;  and  nation 
shall  know  I  am  the  living  God,  who  wil 
plead  their  cause  with  all  that  rise  up  in  oppo 
sition  against  them. 

"  '  These  words  are  holy,  faithful,  eternal 
good  and  true  :  blessed  are  they  that  hear  ant 
believe  unto  the  end  ;  and  because  of  ihem  nc 
strength  was  left  in  me  for  a  while;  but  a1 
last  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy,  even  ai 
when  the  ark  of  God  was  brought  from  thi 
house  of  Obed-Edom,  when  David  dancec 
before  it,  and  Israel  shouted  for  joy.' 

Francis  Howgill."  ! 


What  are  Birds  Good  for? 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  answer  t( 
this  inquiry,  relates  the  following  anecdotes: 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  will  givi 
an  anecdote  related  lo  us  by  Governor  Aiden 
of  Snuth  Carolina,  of  the  rice  birds.  Thest 
little  creatures  gather  round  the  fields  at  har 
vest  time  in  countless  myriads,  and  of  coursi 
consume  considerable  grain.  Some  years  ag< 
it  was  determined  lo  make  war  upon  them,  am 
drive  them  out  of  the  country,  and  the  mea 
sure  was  in  some  degree  successful,  as  far  a; 
getting  iid  of  birds.  "  What  are  biids  gooi 
for?"  The  rich  planter  soon  found  out,  fo 
with  the  decrease  of  birds,  the  worms  increas 
ed  so  rapidly,  that,  instead  of  a  few  scatterinj 
grains  to  feed  the  birds,  the  whole  crop  wa: 
demanded  to  fill  the  insatiable  maw  of  thi 
army  which  came  to  destroy  every  younj 
shoot,  as  fast  as  ihey  sprung  from  the  ground 
Most  undoubtedly  the  birds  were  invited  bad 
again  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Rice  canno 
be  cultivated  without  their  assistance. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  blackbirds  in  (hi 
northern  part  of  Indiana  were  consideied  i 
grievous  nuisance  to  the  farmer.  Whole  field 
of  oats  were  sometimes  destroyed,  and  the  de 
predations  upon  late  corn  were  greater  thai 
can  be  believed  if  told.  The  farmer  sowe 
and  the  birds  reaped.  He  scolded  and  the 
twittered.  Occasionally  a  charge  of  she 
brought  down  a  score,  but  made  no  more  im 
pression  upon  the  great  sea  of  birds  than  th 
removal  of  a  single  bucket  of  water  from  th 
great  salt  puddle.  A  lew  years  later,  ever; 
green  thing  on  the  land  seemed  destined  t 
destruction  by  the  army  worm.  Man  wa 
powerless — a  worm  among  worms.  But  hi 
best  friends,  the  hated  blackbirds,  came  to  hi 
relief  just  in  time  to  save  when  all  seemed  los! 
No  human  aid  could  have  helped  him. 

How  thankful  should  man  be  that  God  ha 
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ren  him  f>r  his  companions  and  fellow- 
»urvrs  in  ihe  cultivation  of  the  earth,  these 
rely  birds. 

Curious  Hcliques. — A  friend  has  placed  in 
p  possession  quite  an  antiquated  specimen 
ihe  human  skull,  lis  form  is  peculiar,  be- 
;  ri  r\  low  in  front,  and  running  up  straight 
lind  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
tning  quite  a  mound  in  the  coronal  region 
the  head  ;  the  width  between  the  ears  is 
niense,  and  it  extends  upwards  in  a  sloping 
ection  towards  the  crown.  We  have  also 
■  broken  pieces  of  earthen  jars,  pipes, 
ids,  &zcm,  &<•»,  all  of  whidh  are  said  to  have 
'it  washed  up  from  the  eanh  quite  near  the 
s  Dee  river,  by  the  late  freshet.  We  learn 
m  a  gentleman  who  saw  the  place  where 
ty  were  discovered,  that  it  was  in  a  field  on 
gbank  of  the  river,  which  has  been  culiiva- 
I  many  years.  The  water  burst  over  a  dam 
iich  had  been  constructed  to  keep  the  water 
m  the  field,  and  washed  a  channel,  in  w  hich 
s  found  six  large  earthen  jars,  containing  a 
tuber  of  curious  articles,  among  which  was 
ilone  hatchet.  In  one  jar  was  found  almost 
:omp!ete  human  skeleton,  from  which  the 
ive  mentioned  skull  was  obtained.  Every 
ng  bears  ihe  evidence  of  having  been  the 
i  k  of  some  tribe  of  Indians,  long  since  pass- 
away. — Darlington  (S.  C.)  Flag. 


A  Fulling  Avalanche. — The  inhabitants  of 
I  village  of  Ferriere  d'Allevard,  near  Greno- 
,  were  terribly  .alarmed  a  few  days  ago  on 
ring  some  one  cry  that  an  avalanche  was 
tng  from  the  peak  of  Arguilles,  which  is 
)0  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
ried  from  their  houses,  and  saw  a  vast 
ss  of  snow  descending  rapidly.    They  ex- 
ted  to  see  the  village  dashed  to  pieces,  but 
iboul  fifty  yards  up  the  mountain  the  mass 
oiiniered  a  heap  of  rock,  which  cut  it  in 
and  caused  one  part  to  fall  in  a  torrent  at 
end  of  the  village,  and  the  other  in  a  rav- 
at  the  other  end.    Some  of  the  snow  which 
nded  over  the  rock  fell  on  the  houses,  but 
not  cause  material  damage.    The  ava- 
he,  in  descending  the  mountain,  rooted  up 
e  than  100  yards  of  a  forest  of  fir  ;  and 
>ng  the  trees  and  snow  some  pheasants 
afterwards  discovered.    At  about  the 
time  another  avalanche  fell   from  the 
intains  of  the  Sept  Laux,  near  the  hamlet 
lartinelle,  and  caused  an  inundation  in  the 
ey,  which  did  considerable  damage. — La 
rie. 


^he  Ice  Trade. — The  amount  of  ice  ex- 
ed  Irom  Boston  during  the  last  year,  is 
ed'al  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and 
teen  dollars. 


To  avoid  rash  judgment  ever  more  hear 
other  side." 


French  manufacturers  are  said  to  be  using  the 
material  in  the  making  of  the  finest  broad 
cloth,  by  mixing  it  with  wool  or  with  cotton. 
The  fabric  produced  by  this  combination  equals 
in  lustre  the  finest  Saxony,  and  is  as  strong 
;ts  linen. 
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'lorida  Sponge. — A  Key  West  paper  says 
the  sponge  which  will  be  gathered  in  that 
hb  Mirhijod  during  this  season,  will  be 
h  fifty  thousand  dollars.    A  number  of 


We  have  inserted  in  the  present  number, 
an  extract  from  Sewel,  furnished  by  a  corres- 
pondent, containing  the  deep  and  weighXy  ex- 
pressions of  that  eminent  servant  of  Christ, 
Francis  Howgill.  He  was  one  who  had  drunk 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  suffering  for  the  precious 
cause  of  his  Master,  and  was  prepared  truly  to 
sympathize  with  his  oppressed  brethren  and 
sisters;  against  whom  the  worldly-minded  but 
high  prolessors  of  that  day  were  waging  a 
cruel  war.  Had  the  wrath  of  man,  acting 
with  the  subtle  cunning  of  the  enemy  of  all 
good,  been  able  to  quench  the  light,  that  under 
the  precious  visitations  of  the  Day-spring  from 
on  high,  shines  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
making  them  zealous  for  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  Truth,  it  must  have  seemed  likely 
to  effect  its  object  in  that  day  of  hot  persecu- 
tion, when  the  spoiling  of  goods,  imprisonment, 
and  even  death,  wete  so  often  the  portion  of 
the  honest,  upright-hearted  Quaker.  And 
that  the  trial  was  a  severe  one,  is  fully  proved 
by  the  deep  exercise  of  such  valiants  as  F. 
H.,  lest  laith  and  patience  should  fail  in  the 
hour  of  extremity,  and  his  fellow  professors 
prove  unworthy  of  their  high  and  holy  calling. 
But  sharp  as  was  the  conflict  they  had  to  en- 
dure, they  had  the  consolation  of  being  kept 
bound  together  in  the  fellowship  of  suffering, 
and  united  as  a  body  in  the  support  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  which  the  Almighty 
called  on  them  to  promulgate  in  the  earth  ; 
and  when  error  either  in  faith  or  practice, 
made  its  appearance  within  the  pale  of  their 
church  government,  as  in  the  cases  of  Perrot, 
Wilkinson,  and  Story,  under  the  qualifying 
power  of  their  Holy  Head,  the  judgment  of 
Truth  was  set  over  it  by  them,  and  they  could 
rejoice  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  unity 
which  is  described  "  as  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded 
the  blessing  even  life  forevermore." 

The  trials  of  the  faithful  in  our  Society  in 
the  present  day,  are  of  a  very  different  hut 
hardly  less  suffering  character  than  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  those  sons  ofthe  morning  were 
exposed.  The  general  prevalence  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  and  in  many  places,  the  strong  desire 
manifested  to  break  down  the  hedge  and  re- 
move the  distinctive  traits  that  separate  Friends 
from  other  prolessors  around  them,  have  laid 
waste  our  strengih  as  a  Society,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  doctrines  and 
practices  out  of  which  our  early  Friends  were 
led,  and  to  which  no  consistent  member  can 
give  countenance  or  support.  Publications 
which  in  the  days  of  primitive  soundness  and 
zeal  would  have  been  at  once  exposed  and  con- 
demned by  the  authority  ofthe  whole  Society, 


have  been  permitted  to  go  forth  to  unsettle  and 
undermine  the  principles  of  its  members,  and 
to  break  up  and  destroy  the  religious  fellow- 
ship that  should  subsist  among  us  as  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Christ.  Two  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  have  shown  the  incompatibility  of 
many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  these 
works  with  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  and  have 
declared  the  judgment  of  Truth  against  them  ; 
but  the  testimony  of  the  whole  Society  con- 
demning these  errors,  is  yet  lacking,  and  gives 
ground  for  the  charge  publicly  brought  against 
it  by  some  who  are  watching  for  its  downfall 
as  a  distinct  body,  of  having  lapsed  from  its 
first  principles. 

Hence  the  distrust  and  disunity  that  pre- 
vail, and  the  suffering  into  which  faithful- 
Friends  in  different  parts  are  brought,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  degeneracy,  and  because 
that  they  can  in  nowise  compromise  the  faith 
that  is  dear  to  them,  and  for  which  their  fore- 
fathers counted  nothing  too  valuable  to  be  sac- 
rificed. Amid  the  trials  to  which  their  love 
and  patience  are  thus  subjected,  and  the  dis- 
couragements that  sometimes  press  heavily 
upon  them,  because  of  the  mournful  state  of 
the  Society,  it  is  well  to  recur  to  the  evidence 
vouchsafed  to  his  servants  in  days  gone  by, 
by  Him  who  gathered  Us  to  be  a  people,  that 
the  covenant  he  made  with  our  fathers  should 
never  be  broken,  and  "  the  memorial  of  this 
nation,  which  is  holy  unto  me,  shall  never  be 
rooted  out,  but  shall  live  through  all  ages  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  in  generations  to  come." 

Let  these  considerations  lead  us  individually 
to  examine  the  ground  upon  which  we  are 
standing,  and  stimulate  to  renewed  watchful- 
ness and  devotion  to  the  cause  that  we  are 
called  on  to  espouse  and  maintain,  so  that  all 
may  with  meekness  and  patience,  with  alac- 
rity and  holy  magnanimity  seek  to  bring  back 
the  Society  to  its  original  purity  and  unity, 
giving  a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  removal  of 
that  which  has  hitherto  let,  and  which  must 
continue  to  let,  until  it  is  removed  out  of  the 
way. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  328.) 

"  Third-day,  Fifth  month  21th. — Met  at 
ten.  Entered  into  consideration  of  some  fur- 
ther minutes  from  the  Conference,  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  address  agreed  to  last 
night." 

"  While  it  was  admitted,  that  owing  to  the 
altered  state  of  the  law,  the  accounts  [of  suf- 
ferings on  account  of  tythes],  as  now  given, 
were  not  strictly  correct ;  and  while  it  was 
desirable  that  said  accounts  should,  in  that 
particular,  be  altered,  it  was  yet  undesirable, 
in  the  judgment  ol  many  Friends,  that  this 
notice  of  the  Sufferings  of  our  members  in 
maintaining  our  ancient  testimony  against  the 
demands  of  a  corrupt  church,  should  cease  to 
appear  in  the  Yearly  Epistle;  seeing  it  was 
apprehended  that  its  so  appearing  had  been 
atiended  with  advantage  in  making  known  to 
ihe  world  at  large,  as  well  as  to  our  own  mem- 
bers, that  we  had  still  such  a  testimony  to  up- 
hold, and  the  inflictions  consequent  upon  our 
faithful  adherence  to  it." 
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"  Afternoon. — Mel  at  four,  and  entered  into 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  this  meeting, 
at  the  present  time,  addressing  the  Legislature 
on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  claims,  and  the 
grievance  inflicted  on  our  members,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  conscientious  refusal  to  pay 
them." 

"  It  was  concluded  to  leave  the  subject  over 
till  another  year,  under  care  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings." 

"  The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  devoted 
to  a  renewed  deliberation  on  the  Lancashire 
proposition  of  last  year,  regarding  the  choice 
of  Elders,  &c.  The  proposition  was  again 
read,  the  same  representative  as  last  year 
heard  at  length  in  its  support ;  a  number  of 
Friends  expressed  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
the  proposition,  and  also  with  those  of  the  re- 
presentative; but  the  current  of  feeling  and 
weight  of  reasoning  went  strongly  and  unmis- 
takably against  the  proposition,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  the  altered  mode  it  suggested  of  nomi- 
nating Elders,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed triennial  revision  of  those  in  that 
station." 

"  Fourth-day  Afternoon,  Fifth  month  28th. 
— The  meeting  was  occupied  in  hearing  the 
School  Reports,  on  which  but  few  remarks 
were  made." 

"Fifth-day,  Fifth  month  29th. — Read  min- 
utes of  the  Meeting  of  Sufferings,  relative  to 
its  correspondence  with  Friends  in  foreign 
countries;  which  was  not  so  voluminous  as  in 
some  former  years,  there  being  no  account 
received  by  said  meeting  from  Norway,  nor 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  very  interesting 
and  satisfactory  letter,  however,  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Norway,  within  a  few  days,  by  a 
Friend  in  England,  which  was  read.  A  re- 
port was  read  from  the  deputation  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  whose  appointment  to 
visit  Friends  at  Pyrmont,  &c,  we  noticed  last 
year." 

"  On  a  review  of  the  state  of  Friends  abroad, 
as  furnished  by  these  varied  accounts,  their 
discouragements  and  trials,  their  faithfulness 
in  some  branches  of  our  Christian  testimony, 
and  their  shortness  in  some  others,  it  was  on 
the  whole  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  a 
thankful  and  also  of  a  humbling  kind  ;  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  the  many  privi- 
leges we  in  this  land  possess;  and  the  Scrip- 
ture language  was  revived,  as  a  watchword — 
'  Moreover,  it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a 
man  be  found  faithful.' 

"The  draft  of  a  minute  to  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings,  intended  to  accompany 
the  Address  on  Ecclesiastical  Claims,  for  the 
guidance  of  Monthly  Meetings,  was  brought  in 
by  the  committee  appointed  on  the  subject.  It 
obtained  long,  and  close,  and  serious  delibera- 
tion, and  was  ultimately  agreed  to.  The 
point  that  occasioned  the  principal  part  of  the 
discussion  was,  the  extent  to  which  forbear- 
ance was  to  be  carried  towards  those  who,  in 
the  matter  of  the  tithe-rent,  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  the  majority  of  the  Society  ;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  different 
Monthly  Meetings  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
minute  thus  concluded  to  be  issued." 

"Afternoon. — Met  at  four.  Papers  were 
read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia 


and  Ohio,  the  first  being  an  address  to  their 
Legislature  respecting  the  rights  of  free  col- 
oured people;  the  other  on  that  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 
Information  regarding  the  attempts  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  was  also 
read  ;  the  whole  being  satisfactory,  and  indi- 
cating the  steady  attention  of  our  American 
Friends  to  these  objects." 

"  The  report  from  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, narrating  its  continued  care  in  the  pre- 
senting of  the  Address  to  Sovereigns  and  those 
in  authority,  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
&c,  and  the  labours  of  our  endeared  friend, 
William  Forster  therein,  occupied  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sitting.  There  still  remain- 
ed Portugal,  the  Brazils,  and  the  various 
governments  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  having  the  Address  presented  to  which,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed as  way  might  open." 

"The  report  of  the  Printing  Committee, 
detailing  the  proceedings  of  that  body  in  regard 
to  Book  and  Tract  circulation,  conveyed  some 
items  for  interesting  information.  Its  grants  to 
parties  at  home  and  abroad  had  been  numer- 
ous, including  several  of  the  universities  on  the 
Continent.  The  printing  of  publications  in 
foreign  languages,  with  a  view  to  their  circu- 
lation  at  the  present  time  in  the  metropolis, 
had  also  been  attended  to;  and  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  service." 

"  Sixth-day,  Fifth  month  3Qth. — A  report 
from  the  Committe  appointed  last  year  to  pay 
a  general  visit  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  was 
then  brought  in,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  Committee  had  held  two  meetings  prior  to 
that  at  which  this  report  was  agreed  to.  At 
the  first,  they  had  appointed  Sub-Committees 
to  visit  eight  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
the  meetings  constituting  the  same  ;  and  at  the 
second,  they  had  separated  some  of  their  num- 
ber to  visit  other  three  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. Their  service  being  but  in  part  per- 
formed, the  report  proposed  the  continuance 
of  the  Committee.  On  deliberating  upon  this 
document,  it  was  suggested,  that  although  the 
numbet  on  the  appointment  was  large,  it  was 
yet  desirable  to  have  an  addition  to  the  Com- 
mittee. This  was  acceded  to,  and  about  a 
dozen  names  were  added." 

"  Sundry  other  selected  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  SutTerings  were  read.  From 
those  relating  to  the  census,  it  was  stated  that 
the  attendance  at  meetings  on  First-day  morn- 
ing, the  31st  of  Third  month,  1851,  was  up- 
wards of  13,000  ;  and  at  a  smaller  number  of 
meetings  held  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
the  number  was  upwards  of  7000." 

"  Afternoon. — Passed  the  Epistles  to  Ire- 
land and  New  York  ;  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
sitting  in  hearing  and  deliberating  on  an  ad- 
dress brought  in  by  the  Committee  already- 
named,  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the 
American  Continent,  relative  to  the  divisions 
and  separations  that  had,  from  lime  to  time, 
taken  place  there.  A  pretty  general  expres- 
sion of  unity  with  the  document  was  express- 
ed. It  was  especially  satisfactory  to  find, 
during  the  discussion,  that  a  number  mani- 
fested their  desire  that  some  reference  should 


be  made  fo  the  anti-slavery  Friends,  and 
the  smaller  body  in  New  England.  T 
Committee,  however,  had  not  seen  their  w 
further  at  the  present  time,  than  to  embrt 
the  meetings  with  which  Friends  in  this  cot 
try  were  in  correspondence.  They  had, 
the  report  introducing  this  address,  thrown  I 
fore  the  meeting  a  suggestion,  that  as  they  c 
not  feel  clear  from  the  appointment,  the  me 
ing  should  continue  them  till  another  yea 
when,  if  way  open  for  it,  some  might 
attempted  towards  those  who  had  separati 
This  felt  relieving  to  many  minds.  The  Co 
mittee  was  accordingly  continued." 

"  Seventh-day,  Fifth  month  31s<. — 1 
Yearly  Meeting  was  occupied  until  near  t 
o'clock  in  reading  and  passing  Answers 
most  of  the  Foreign  Epistles.  As  usual, 
General  Epistle  was  the  last  business  ll 
claimed  attention.  After  hearing  the  EpU 
read,  so  satisfied  was  the  meeting  with 
document,  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  re< 
ing  it  a  second  time  by  paragraphs  was  t 
pensed  with  ;  and,  after  a  very  few  emeni 
tions,  it  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  Clerl 
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WILLIAM  PENN. 

■LUAM  Penx  :  An  Historical  Biography, 
'from  new  sources;  with,  an  extra  chapter 
on  the  "  Macaulay  Charges."    By  Wil- 
liam Hepwortu  Dixon. 

(ConliDued  from  page  330  ) 

The  reputation  of  William  Penn  sustained  a 
•mporarv  shock  hy  the  publicaiion  of  Macau- 
ij's  History  of  England.'  That  brilliant  and 
ashing  writer,  whether  from  the  ambition  of 
ngularity  or  the  love  of  paradox,  studiously 
isparaged  the  character  of  Penn,  and  brought 
gainst  it  many  serious  charges.  Of  most  of 
nese  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  means  of 
sfutation  were  in  the  author's  own  hands, 
id  that  nothing  but  wilful  perversion,  or  in- 
ccusable  prejudice,  could  have  overlooked 
•em.  In  the  22d  volume  of  "  The  Friend," 
ie  reader  will  see  the  subject  fully  examined, 
nd  most  of  the  charges  fairly  refuted.  One 
'the  accusations  of  Macaulay  was,  that  Penn 
id  been  employed  to  extort  money  from  the 
iends  of  the  young  women  of  Taunton,  who 
id  presented  a  banner  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
louth.  Respecting  this  charge  it  was  re- 
mrked,  that  the  means  of  refuting  it  were  not 
ithin  our  reach  in  this  country,  but  that  no 
oubt  was  entertained  of  its  falsehood.  The 
^searches  of  our  author  have  brought  to 
ght  many  new  facts  relating  to  this  affair, 
ad  completely  vindicate  the  fame  of  Penn. 
7e  subjoin  that  part  of  his  refutation  of  the 
.'acaulay  charges  which  relates  to  this  sub- 
let. 

"That  the  reader  may  understand  the 
aunton  affair,  I  must  point  out  the  features, 
iih  more  exactness  than  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
ine,  which  relate  to  his  charge  against  Penn. 
/hen  Monmouth  arrived  at  Taunton,  he 
und  that  the  town  had  pledged  itself  to  the 
ibellion,  by  the  signal  act  of  having  had 
rought  at  the  public  expense,  a  set  of  royal 
andards  for  him  and  his  army,  by  the  daugh- 
rs  of  the  principal  families.  The  ceremony 
f  presenting  these  standards  was  one  of  the 
lost  important  acts  of  the  rebellion  ;  at  the 
ead  of  her  piocession  the  schoolmistress  car- 
ed the  emblems  of  royal  power — the  Bible 
nd  the  sword; — and  the  royal  banner  was 
resented  to  the  duke  as  to  their  sovereign. 


Thereupon  he  assumed  the  name  of  King — 
seta  price  on  his  uncle's  head—  and  proclaim- 
ed the  Parliament  then  silling,  a  treasonable 
convention,  to  be  pursued  with  war  and  de- 
si motion.  This  insanity  cost  Monmouth  hip 
head,  and  w  >n  a  giobel  lo.  hum  .eds  of  In* 
followers.  The  case  of  the  maidens  was  not 
different  to  that  of  many  others.  They  had 
taken  wiih  their  parents'  knowledge,  a  promi- 
nent  part  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  when  the  day 
of  vengeance  came,  they  stood  before  the  law 
guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  the  sentence  was 
— death.  The  idea  of  sending  them  to  the 
scaffold  for  faults  which  were  their  parents' 
more  than  their  own,  was  of  course  not 
thought  of;  but  that  the  parents  might  not 
escape  punishment,  the  power  to  pardon  them 
was  given  by  the  King  to  the  maids  of  honour, 
— not  likely,  I  must  suppose,  to  be  the  most 
exacting  of  creditors, — as  a  sort  of  fee  or 
bounty.  It  is  to  be  remembered  the  sale  of 
pardons  was  in  that  age  a  regular  profession; 
from  the  King — at  least  in  Charles's  time — to 
the  link-boy  or  the  porter  at  his  gates,  almost 
every  man  and  woman  connected  with  the 
court  regularly  sold  his  or  her  influence.  The 
young  girls  about  the  Queen,  daughters  be  it 
remembered  of  the  first  families  in  the  land, 
had  no  proper  conception  or  the  hornd  wick- 
edness of  this  brokerage ;  and  they  icvjuo^tod 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  get  the  affair  arrang- 
ed for  them  on  the  best  terms.  Somerset 
wrote  to  Sir  Francis  Warre,  the  member  for 
Bridgewater,  asking  him  as  a  personal  favour 
to  see  the  parents,  as  being  a  neighbour  and 
likely  to  be  known  to  them,  or  to  name  some 
proper  agent  who  might  arrange  the  business. 
Warre  had  evidently  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up 
with  an  affair  of  this  kind  ;  and  he  replied  that 
it  was  already  in  proper  hands,  those  of  one 
Bird,  the  town  clerk.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  maids  of  honour  forbade  this  agent 
to  proceed  in  their  behalf,  and  Warre  was 
again  applied  to;  but  he  refused  to  name  a 
broker  on  the  spot,  excusing  himself  on  the 
pleas  that  the  schoolmistress  was  a  woman  of 
mean  birth,  and  the  young  ladies  were  acting 
at  the  time  under  her  orders.  Weeks  elapsed 
and  no  settlement  was  made  by  the  parents ; 
nor  do  we  know — except  by  inference — what 
was  done  in  the  matter  at  court,  until  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written : 

"  •  Whitehall,  Febry  .  13th,  1685-6. 
"  1  Mr.  Penne— Her  Majties  Maids  of  Honor 
having  acquainted  me  that  they  designe  to  em- 
ploy you  and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  com- 
position with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of 
Taunton  for  the  high  Misdemeanor  they  have 
been  guilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let 
you  know  that  His  Majly  has  been  pleased  to 
give  their  Fines  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honor, 
and  therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden 


and  you  to  make  the  most  advantageous  com- 
position you  can  in  their  behalfe. 

"  '  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Sunderland  P.' 
"  To  whom  was  this  letter  addressed  ?  Sir 
Jnmes  Mocimosh,  tlit>  fir«t  man  who  brought 
the  letter  to  light, — for  Mr.  Macaulay  his  noi 
even  the  merit  of  originality  in  his  errors,— 
assumed  that  it  was  addressed  to  William 
Penn  ;  and  in  this  singular  assumption  he  has 
been  followed  by  his  friend  and  admirer.  But 
Macintosh  went  still  further:  he  not  only  as- 
sumed, without  warrant,  that  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  '  Mr.  Penne'  to  engage  him  in  a  f  scanda- 
lous transaction'  was  addressed  to  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  he  also  dared,  in  defiance 
of  every  rule  of  historical  criticism,  to  assume 
that  William  Penn  accepted  the  commission 
that  was  so  offered.  Mr.  Macaulay,  of  course, 
copied  this  gross  mistake  from  Sir  James,  and 
gave  it  the  additional  currency  of  his  own 
volumes.  This  point  is  particularly  notice- 
able,— that  Mr.  Macaulay  did  not  consult  the 
original  authorities,  but  satisfied  himself  with 
merely  quoting  from  the  'Macintosh  collec- 
tion.' Now  this  letter  was  certainly  not  ad- 
dressed to  William  Penn.  (1.)  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  bear  his  name:  he  never 
wrote  his  name  *  Penne,'  nor  did  others  ever 
oo  ^rU<*  in.  ,he>  Pennsylvania  correspon- 
dence, in  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Van  Citters,  Locke,  Law- 
ton,  Bailey,  Creech  and  Hunt,  and  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  private  friends,  I  have  seen 
it  written  hundreds  of  times,  but  never  once, 
even  by  accident,  with  an  e  final.  Least  of 
all  men  could  Sunderland,  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance from  boyhood,  make  such  a  mis- 
take.— (2.)  The  letter  is  highly  disrespectful, 
if  supposed  to  be  written  to  a  man  of  his  rank 
— a  man  who  had  refused  a  peerage,  and  who 
stood  before  the  court,  not  only  as  a  personal 
friend  to  the  King,  but  as  Lord  Proprietor  of 
the  largest  province  in  America  ;  the  more 
especially  would  this  be  the  case  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  letter  was  written  by  the 
polite  and  diplomatic  Earl  of  Sunderland.— 
(3.)  The  work  to  be  done  required  a  low, 
trafficking  agent,  who  could  go  down  to  Taun- 
ton and  stay  there  until  the  business  was  con- 
cluded :  it  is  obvious  that  this  could  not  be 
done  by  William  Penn. — (4.)  The  letter  is 
evidently  a  reply  to  an  offer  of  service:  the 
maids  of  honour  'designe  to  employ'  Mr. 
Penne  and  Mr.  Walden,  because,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  they  had  applied  for  the  office.  Malice 
itself  would  shrink  from  the  assumption  that 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  would  volunta- 
rily solicit  such  an  employment. — (5.)  It  is 
contrary  to  every  thing  else  that  is  known  of 
Penn  that  he  would  allow  himself,  on  any 
pretence,  to  be  drawn  into  such  a  business. — 
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(6.)  No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  any  of  his  | 
letters:  I  have  read  some  hundreds  of  thorn, 
and  although  lie  was  the  most  communicative 
of  correspondents,  not  a  trace  of  his  action,  or 
of  Ins  having  been  applied  to  in  the  affair,  is  to 
be  found.  Knowing  his  epistolary  habit,  this 
fact  alone  would  have  salisfied  my  own  mind. 
—  (7.)  No  merit ibu  has  been  made  of  his  in- 
leileience  by  any  news-wriler,  pamphleteer, 
or  historian, — though,  had  he  been  concerned, 
the  host  of  maligners,  who  rose  against  him 
on  the  flight  of  James,  could  certainly  not 
have  failed  to  point  their  sarcasms  wilh  the 
'scandalous  tra'nsdCtion*  and  'extortion  ol 
money.' — (8.)  No  iradition  of  his  appearance 
on  i he  scene  is  preserved  in  the  neighbour- 
hood: »■•»»»>  hud  he  itr.illy  been  ihe  agent  em- 
plo\ed,  it  is  impossible  that  so  conspicuous  a 
broker  could  have  faded  so  soon  from  local 
recollection. 

"Hut,  if  William  Penn  were  not  the  «  Mr. 
Penne'  addressed  by  Lord  Sunderland,  and 
designed  by  the  ladies  to  be  employed  in  their 
behalf — who  was  the  man?  A  liule  research 
enables  me  to  answer  this  question.  In  the 
Registers  of  the  Privy  Council,  I  find  this 
entry  : 

•"Nov.  25 h,  1687. 
"' George  Penne — Upon  reading  the  peti- 
tion of  George  Penne,  gent,  setting  forth  that 
his  family  having  been  great  sufferers  for  their 
loyally,  He  humbly  begs  that  His  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
patent  for  the  sole  exercising  the  royal  Oake 
lottery,  and  licensing  all  oilier  games,  in  his 
Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  for  twenty- 
one  years.  His  Majesty  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  refer  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  and  upon  what  their  lordships  re- 
«r  —hoi  .'o  fis  to  Lv,  June  merein  lor  the 
petitioner,  His  Majesty  will  declare  his  further 
pleasure.' 

"This  man,  whose  fitting  reward,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
services,  was  the  fief  of  a  gaming-table,  was 
the  Mr.  Penne.  His  name  is  always  spelt 
with  the  final  e.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  fore- 
going minute,  the  clerk  had  spelt  the  name 
George  Penn,  both  in  the  margin  and  in  the 
text,  but  has  filled  the  final  letter  in  after- 
wards, as  if  prophetically  guarding  against 
any  confusion  of  this  wretched  fellow  with  the 
great  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
low  hanger-on  about  the  back-doors  of  the 
court,  ready  for  any  dirty  work.  When  par- 
dons were  to  be  bought  and  sold,  he  was  a 
pardon  broker.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  Taunton  affair;  and  among  other  feats,  as 
I  am  able  to  state  on  the  authority  of  a  family 
cash-book  still  preserved,  he  obtained  65/. 
from  Nathaniel  Pinney  as  the  ransom  of  his 
brother  Azuriah  Pinney,  one  of  the  transport- 
ed rebels.  Mr.  Wfilden  was  appaiently  an 
agent  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  and  de- 
servedly obscure.  For  some  reason,  however, 
the  '  designe  to  employ'  these  men  miscarried, 
and  the  maids  of  honour  found  another  agent 
in  the  person  of  Brent;  the  Popish  lawyer,  who 
was  a  regular  pardon-broker,  and  was  arrested 
on  the  flight  of  King  James,  as  I  find  by  the 
minutes  of  Privy  Council.    This  fellow  em- 


ployed as  great  a  rascal  as  himself,  one  Crane 
of  Bridgewaler,  as  his  sub-agent,  and  between 
them  they  settled  the  business,  as  Oldmixon 
relates." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mirage  on  the  Plain  of  Hungary. 

The  feeling  of  solitude  which  a  vast  plain 
impresses  on  the  imagination,  is  to  me  more 
solemn  than  that  produced  by  the  boundless 
ocean,  or  the  trackless  forest;  nor  is  this  sen- 
timent ever  so  strongly  felt  as  during  the  short 
moments  of  twilight  which  follow  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  It  is  just  as  the  bright  orb  has 
disappeared  below  the  level  of  the  horizon  ; 
while  yet  some  red  tints,  like  glow-worm 
traces,  mark  the  pathway  he  has  followed; 
just  when  the  busy  hum  of  insects  is  hushed 
by  a  charm,  and  stillness  fills  the  air ;  when 
the  cold  chills  of  night  creep  over  the  earth  ; 
when  comparative  darkness  has  suddenly  fol- 
lowed the  bright  glare  of  day  ; — it  is  then  the 
stranger  feels  how  alone  he  is,  and  how  awful 
such  loneliness  is  where  the  eye  sees  no  boun- 
dary, and  the  ear  detects  no  sign  of  living 
thing. 

1  would  not  willingly  have  destroyed  the 
illusion  of  the  first  sunset  I  witnessed  on  the 
Puszta  of  Hungary.  The  close  of  day  found 
us  far  from  any  human  habitation,  alone  in 
this  desert  of  luxuriance  ;  without  a  mark  that 
man  had  established  his  dominion  there,  save 
the  wheelmarks  which  guided  us  on  our  way, 
and  the  shepherds'  wells  which  are  sparingly 
scattered  over  the  whole  plain.  I  have  seen 
the  sun  set  behind  the  mountains  of  the  Rhine 
as  I  lay  on  the  tributary  Neckar's  banks,  and 
the  dark,  bold  towers  of  Heidelberg  stood  glo- 
riously out  against  the  deep  red  sky  ; — -as  the 
ripple  of  the  lagoons  kissed  the  prow  of  the 
light  gondola,  I  have  seen  his  last  rays  throw 
their  golden  tints  over  the  magnificence  ol 
fallen  Venice; — I  have  watched  the  god  of 
day  as  he  sank  to  rest  behind  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  Si.  Peter's;  yet  never  with  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  his  majesty  and  power,  as 
when  alone  on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary  ! 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  as  we  opened  our  eyes  after  a  trou- 
bled doze,  that  another  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  these  plains  was  presented 
us.  We  perceived  what  appeared  to  us  a  new 
country,  and  certainly  a  very  different  one 
from  that  upon  which  we  closed  our  eyes  on 
the  previous  night.  A  few  miles  before  us 
lay  an  extensive  lake  half  enveloped  in  mist. 
1  immediately  called  to  the  coachman  to  ask 
what  lake  it  was  I  saw,  as  none  was  to  be 
found  on  the  map,  when  his  loud  laugh  re- 
minded me  that  we  were  in  the  land  of  the 
mirage.  And  sure  enough  it  proved  the  mir- 
age ;  for,  as  we  approached,  the  water  vanish- 
ed, and  the  same  dry  plain  we  had  known 
before  was  still  present  to  us.  On  another 
occasion,  when  travelling  on  the  plains  of 
Wallachia,  I  witnessed  the  mirage  in  a  still 
more  striking  manner.  It  was  also  in  the 
morning,  just  as  a  burning  sun  was  struggling 
to  dissipate  the  thick  mist  so  common  in  these 
climates.  I  could  distinguish  as  plainly  as 
ever  I  did  anything  in  my  life,  a  serpentine 


piece  of  water,  with  the  most  beautiful  wool 
and  park-like  meadows,  and  at  one  end  ilj 
commencement  of  a  village.    As  we  approac 
ed,  ihe  scene  slightly  changed  ;  new  points 
view  gradually  came  out,  and  the  objects  fir 
observed  vanished  away.    The  village  whic 
I  had  believed  real,  even  after  I  knew  il 
landscape  was  mirage,  was  the  first  to  disa 
pear  ;  the  water  extended  itself,  and  the  bad 
ground  rose  higher.    Before  long,  objects  l> 
"an  to  grow  less  distinct,  and  at  last  the  mi 
rose  from  the  earth,  leaving  the  view  clef 
along  the  burning  plain,  while  trees  and  win 
were  still  discernible  in  the  air.    The  effe» 
was  very  peculiar:  I  know  nothing  it  resen 
bled  so  much  as  some  of  the  old  Italian  pic 
tures,  in  which  the  lower  part  is  occupied  b 
the  earth  and  its  denizens,  while  the  upper  i 
gay  with  a  brilliant  throng  of  heavenly  chori; 
ters  seated  on  grey  clouds,  which  are  as  muc 
like  the  mirage  as  possible.    I  believe  thi 
phenomenon  is  explained  as  a  matter  of  simpl 
refraction  ;  but,  if  it  is  so,  the  mirage  is 
mystic  mirror,  which  shapes  its  images  accorc 
ing  to  its  own  fancy,  for  I  do  not  believe  In 
in  the  whole  of  Wallachia  there  could  h 
found  a  real  scene  half  so  beautiful  as  th 
mirage  presented  us  with. — Pagetl's  Hungar 
and  Transylvania. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Re\iew  of  the  Weather  for  Sixth  Month,  M 

The  Sixth  month  till  about  the  20ih,  wa 
generally  cool — sometimes  uncomfortably  s 
to  persons  clad  in  summer  habits.  Stove 
were  not  mere  ornaments  in  the  parlour  an 
setting-room,  artificial  caloric  being  in  frequei 
demand  during  the  mornings  and  evening! 
Considerable  frost  appeared  on  low  grounds 
three  or  four  mornings  in  succession,  after  th 
middle  of  the  month.  Since  the  2t)lh,  how 
ever,  we  have  heard  no  complaints  about  coc 
weather;  it  had  been  very  warm  and  dry,  n 
rain  of  any  consequence  having  fallen  her 
since  the  8th. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  montl 
was  from  41  on  the  18lh,  to  88  on  the  29th 
or  47°.  The  mean  temperature  from  sunris 
to  2  p.  m.  was  66° — about  2£°  lower  thai 
that  for  Sixth  month  last  year.  The  amoun 
of  rain  during  the  month,  was  2.87  inches- 
that  for  Sixth  month,  1850,  was  2.91  inches 

The  farmers  are  generally  in  the  throng  o 
hay-making,  and  some  have  already  coin 
menced  gathering  in  the  wheat,  which  in  thi 
vicinity,  is  probably  above  an  average  crop. 

In  consequence  of  heavy  rains  thai  fell  ii 
the  West,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fifth  ant 
beginning  of  the  Sixth  month,  the  Mississipp 
and  some  of  its  tributaries  have  been  swollei 
to  a  degree  that  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  sur 
passed, — destroying  some  lives,  and  doin< 
much  damage  to  property.  In  many  place; 
the  Mississippi  has  overflown  its  banks,  anc 
spread  out  to  the  widih  of  several  miles,  flood' 
ing  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders,  sc 
that  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  Ic 
flee  (or  safety  to  higher  grounds. 

The  Cicada  Septendecirn,  or  seventeen 
year  Locusts,  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
amongst  us,  not,  however,  without  leaving 
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teir  mark — the  ends  of  many  of  the  branches 
nd  young  shoots  on  the  forest  and  fruit  trees 
ring  killed  by  the  puncture  of  their  oviposi- 
»rs.  I  have  noticed  in  the  newspapers  lalter- 
\  numerous  accounts  of  injury  done  to  per- 
ms by  the  sting  of  this  insect,  which  in  some 
Stances  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  indivi- 
,ial.  Now,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
rarhj,  if  not  every  case,  that  has  been  tho- 
>ughly  investigated,  the  injury  has  been 
Mind  to  originate  from  some  other  cause.  As 
•uch  as  I  have  handled  and  examined  them, 
gave  never  been  able  to  discover  that  they 
no  a  sting,  unless  it  be  the  ovipositor,  and  1 
nve  never  seen  the  least  attempt  or  inclina- 
nn  to  use  that  instrument  as  a  weapon  of 
Jbnce,  however  much  provoked  or  tortured. 
A  week  or  two  ago,  the  Board  of  Health  in 


the  city  of  Baltimore,  reported  the  death  of  a 
child,  as  having  been  caused  by  the  sting  of  a 
locust.  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  that  place,  be- 
lieving they  were  mistaken,  as  to  the  cause, 
took  some  pains  to  search  out,  and  investigate 
the  matter,  and  assured  us  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  public  press,  that  it  was  without  the 
slightest  foundation,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
every  instance  he  has  heard  of. 

This  appears,  then,  to  be  a  disputed  ques- 
tion, which  materially  affects  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  insect — a  question  too,  that  ought 
to  be  decided  by  scientific  investigation.  Will 
not  some  one  who  has  paid  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  give  us  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations! 

II. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1851. 
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Circumstances  of  the  weather 
Sixth  month,  1851. 


for 


56 

64 

67 

62  J 

61 

67i 


29.50 
29.49 
29.47 
29.53 
29.79 
29.64 


68-i  29.20 


57 
63 
60 
63 
67 
60 
60 
61 
60. i 
54i 


29.45 
24.40 
29.78 
29.73 
29.70 
29.72 
29.86 
29.89 
21.80 
29.35 


59$  30.08 


57i 
66 

73 


30.00 
29  75 
29.71 
29.53 


75JI  29  50 


73 

68 

70 

75 

75 

78£ 

79 


29.59 
29.70 
29.65 
29.59 
29.64 
27.69 
29.53 


S.  S.  E.  2 
N.  VV.  1 
VV.  N.  VV.  1 
S.  W.  to  N.  W.  2 
S.  VV.  1 
S.  W. 

S  \V.  to  N  W 
S.  E. 
N.  VV. 
N.  VV. 
N.  VV. 
N.  to  N.  VV. 
N.  VV. 
N.  W. 
N.  VV. 
N.  E. 
N.  VV.  to  E. 
N.  E.  to  S.  E. 
E.  S.  E. 
N  VV.  to  S  W. 
N.  VV.  to  S. 
S  E.  to  S  VV, 
S.  to  W. 
N.  VV. 
N.  VV. 
N.  E.  to  S. 
N.  W. 

s.  s.  w. 

S.  VV. 
S.  VV. 


Clear — shower  2  p.  m. 
Do. 

Do.    slight  shower  p.  m. 
Shower  10  a.  m. — fair. 
Clear. 

Cloudy — clear — rain  7  p.  M. 
Do. 

Do.    rain  in  evening. 
Nearly  clear — shower  9  P.  M. 
Clear. 

Do.  a  sprinkle  in  evening. 
Fair. 

Hazy — cloudy. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Do.    some  cloud*. 
Frost — clear. 
Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
Do.  hazy. 
Do. 

Foggy — cloudy. 
A  little  rain  2  p.  M. 

Do.  clear. 
Clear. 

Do.  cloudy. 
Foggy — some  clouds. 
Cloudy — a  sprinkle  p.  m. 
Foggy — clear. 
Clear. 


In  the 
Prof. 


From  Silliman's  Journal. 

Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky ;  by 
B.  Silliman,  Jr.  (From  a  letter 
addressed  to  Pi  of.  Guyot,  Cambridge ; 
dated  Louisville,  November  8,  1850.) 

(Concluded  from  page  333.) 

There  is  no  exception  lo  the  purity  of  the 
lir  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  none  of  the  deep 
)its  or  domes  is  it  possible  to  find  any  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  acid  or  other  noxious 
;ases,  respiration  and  combustion  are  perfect 
n  all  parts  which  have  yet  been  visited.  The 
vaters  of  the  springs  and  rivers  within  it  are 
ill  limpid  and  potable,  and  the  avenues  with 


few  exceptions  are  dry  at  all  seasons.  I 
thought  it  very  remarkable  that  in  all  its  vast 
extent  there  should  be  no  sources  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  of  carbonic  acid.* 

The  phenomena  of  life  within  the  cave  are 
comparatively  few  but  interesting.  There  are 
several  insects,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  sort 
of  cricket  with  enormously  long  antennae.  Of 
this  insect,  numerous  specimens  will  be  found 
among  the  specimens  sent  to  Prof.  Agassiz. 
There  are  several  species  of  Coleoptera,  most- 
ly burrowing  in  the  nitre  earth.  There  are 
some  small  water-insects  also,  which  I  suppose 


*  Near  "  Mary's  Bower"  there  is  a  spring  of  bitter 
water  evidently  containing  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  salt  is  also  found  abundantly  in  tome  parts  of 
the  cave. 


are  Crustacean.  Unfortunately,  three  vials 
containing  numerous  specimens  of  these  in- 
sects were  lost  with  my  valise  from  the  stage- 
coach, and  I  fear  will  not  be  recovered.  Of 
the  fish,  there  are  two  species,  one  of  which 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  VVyrnan,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  and  which  is 
entirely  eyeless  ;  some  ten  or  twelve  specimers 
of  the  species  were  obtained.  The  secoi.d 
species  of  fish  is  not  colourless  like  the  first, 
and  it  has  external  eyes,  which,  however,  aie 
found  to  be  quite  blind.  The  craw-fish  or  small 
Crustacea  inhabiting  the  rivers  with  the  fish, 
are  also  eyeless  and  uncoloured  ;  but  the  lar- 
ger-eyed and  coloured  craw-fish  which  are 
abundant  without  the  cave,  are  also  common 
at  some  seasons  in  the  subterranean  rivers; 
and  so  nlso  it  is  onid  the  fish  of  Green  liver 
are  to  be  found  in  times  of  flood  in  the  rivers 
of  the  cave.  Among  the  collections  are  some 
of  the  larger-eyed  craw-fish  which  were  caught 
by  us  in  the  cave.  The  only  mammal  except 
the  bats,  observed  in  the  cave,  is  a  rat,  which 
is  very  abundant,  judging  from  the  tracks 
which  they  make,  but  so  shy  and  secluded  in 
iheir  habits  that  they  are  seldom  seen.  We 
caught  two  of  them,  and  fortunately  male  and 
female. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  from  the  com- 
mon rat  in  external  characters,  are  in  the 
colour,  which  is  bluish,  the  feet  and  belly  and 
throat  white,  the  coat  which  is  of  soft  fur,  and 
the  tail  also  thinly  furred,  while  the  common 
or  Norway  rat  is  gray  or  brown,  and  covered 
with  rough  hair.  The  cave  rat  is  possessed 
of  dark  black  eyes,  of  the  size  of  a  rabbit's 
eye,  and  entirely  without  iris;  the  feelers  also 
are  uncommonly  long.  We  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  he  is  entirely  blind  when  first 
caught,  although  his  eyes  are  so  large  and 
lustrous.  By  keeping  them  however  in  capti- 
vity anu  uiflVi^  i:si^>,  grnd.mllv  aoneared 
to  attain  some  power  of  vision.  They  feed  on 
apples  and  bread,  but  wilf  not  at  present  touch 
animal  food.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
cave  rats  ever  visit  the  upper  air,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  tell  me  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  found  there  by  the  persons 
who  first  entered  this  place  in  1802. 

Bats  are  numerous  in  the  avenues  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  Mr. 
Mantell  thinks  he  has  secured  at  least  two 
species.  Several  specimens  are  preserved  in 
alcohol.  It  was  not  yet  quite  late  enough  in 
the  season  when  were  at  the  cave,  Oct.  16th— 
22d,  for  all  the  bats  to  be  in  winter  quarters, 
as  the  season  was  very  open  and  warm.  Still 
in  ihe  galleries  where  they  most  abound,  we 
found  countless  groups  of  them  on  the  ceilings, 
chippering  and  scolding  for  a  foothold  among 
each  other.  On  one  little  patch  of  not  over 
four  or  five  inches,  we  counted  forty  bats,  and 
were  satisfied  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  at 
least  were  able  to  stand  on  a  surface  a  foot 
square  ;  for  miles  they  are  found  in  patches  of 
various  sizes,  and  a  cursory  glance  satisfied 
us  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  est j male  them  by 
millions.  In  these  gloomy  and  silent  regions, 
where  there  is  neither  change  of  temperature 
nor  difference  of  light  to  warn  them  of  the  re- 
volving seasons,  how  do  they  know  when  lo 
seek  again  the  outer  air  when  the  winter  is 
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over,  and  their  long  sleep  is  ended?  Surely 
He  who  made  them  has  not  left  ihem  without 
a  law  for  the  government  of  their  lives. 

You  may  inquire  what  has  formed  the  ex- 
cavations of  Mammoth  Cave?  I  answer 
clearly  and  decidedly,  water,  and  no  other 
cause.  No  where  else  can  we  find  such  beau- 
tiful sculptured  rocks  as  in  Mammoth  Cave ; 
such  perfect,  unequivocal,  and  abundant  proofs 
of  the  action  of  running  water  in  corroding  a 
soluble  rock.  The  rough  hewn  block  in  the 
quarry,  does  not  bear  more  distinct  proof  of 
the  hammer  and  the  chisel  of  the  workman, 
than  do  the  galleries  of  Mammoth  Cave  of  the 
denuding  and  dissolving  power  of  running  wa- 
ter. At  Niagara  we  see  a  vast  chasm  evi- 
dently cut  by  water  for  seven  miles,  and  still 
in  progress,  but  we  cannot  see  beneath  the 
Ciitnraet  the  waier-worn  surfaces,  nor  the 
rounded  angles  of  the  precipice — while  the 
frosts  and  rains  of  countless  winters,  have  re- 
duced the  walls  of  the  chasm  itself  to  a  talus 
of  crumbling  and  moss-yrovvn  rocks.  But  in 
the  Mammoth  Cave  we  see  a  freshness  and 
perfection  of  surface,  such  as  can  be  found 
only  where  the  destructive  agencies  of  mete- 
oric causes  are  wholly  absent,  aided  and 
quickened  as  those  are  on  the  upper  surface 
by  the  processes  of  vegetable  life,  wholly  un- 
known in  the  cave.  Here  we  have  the  dry- 
beds  of  subterranean  rivers,  exactly  as  they 
were  left  thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  stream 
which  flowed  through  them  when  Niagara 
was  young.  No  angle  is  less  sharp,  no  groove 
or  excavation  less  perfect  than  it  was  original- 
ly left,  when  the  waters  were  suddenly  drained 
off  by  cutting  their  way  to  some  lower  level. 
The  very  sand  and  rounded  pebbles  which 
pave  the  galleries  now,  and  formed  the  bed  of 
the  stream  of  old,  have  remained  in  many  of 
the  more  distant  galleries  untrodden  even  by 
the  foot  of  man.  The  rush  of  iciena  m« 
suuii«c  uuj  overpowering,  as  I  stood  in  one 
of  these  before  unvisited  avenues,  in  which  the 
glow  of  a  lamp  had  never  before  shone,  and 
considered  the  complex  chain  of  phenomena 
which  were  before  me.  There  were  the  deli- 
cate silicious  forms  of  cyathophylla  and  en- 
crinites,  protruding  from  the  softer  limestone 
which  had  yielded  to  the  dissolving  power  of 
the  water;  these  carried  me  back  to  that  vast 
and  desolate  ocean  in  which  they  flourished 
and  were  entombed,  as  the  crystalline  matrix 
was  slowly  cast  around  them,  mute  chroni- 
clers of  a  distant  epoch.  Then  there  were  the 
long  succeeding  epochs  of  the  upper  second- 
ary, and  these  past,  the  slow  but  resistless 
force  of  the  contracting  sphere  elevated  and 
drained  the  rocky  beds  of  the  ancient  ocean  : 
the  action  of  meteorological  causes  commenced, 
and  the  dissolving  power  of  fresh  water,  fol- 
lowing the  almost  invisible  lines  of  structure 
in  the  rocks,  began  to  hollow  out  these  wind- 
ing paths,  slowly  and  yet  surely.  But  1  need 
not  attempt  to  paint  a  picture  in  detail  whose 
outlines,  in  simple  truth,  are  so  grand,  and  I 
must  apologise  for  detaining  you  so  long.  1 
wish  that  all  my  scientific  friends  could  visit 
the  Mammoth  Cave  ;  it  teaches  many  lessons 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  learned  so  well  ehe- 
where,  and  in  this  respect  I  was  most  agree- 
ably disappointed.    1  had  heard  that  its  inter- 


est was  chiefly  scenic ;  but  I  found  it  to  exceed 
my  utmost  expectations,  as  well  in  its  illustra- 
tions of  geological  truth,  as  in  the  wonderful 
character  of  its  features.  I  will  not  detain 
you  w  ith  any  attempts  at  descriptions  of  single 
parts,  as  no  description  can  awaken  those  pe- 
culiar and  deep  emotions,  which  a  personal 
study  of  its  details  is  calculated  to  produce. 

I  know  not  how  or  where  to  stop,  however, 
in  my  account  of  this  interesting  place.  Ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  trespass  yet  a  litile  longer  on 
your  patience.  In  traversing  the  high  vaulted 
galleries  of  the  cave,  our  attention  was  occa- 
sionally arrested  by  the  sound  of  falling  water. 
We  soon  learned  that  in  such  cases  we  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
this  subterranean  region.  Approaching  cau- 
tiously to  the  spot  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds, we  find  usually  a  deep  pit  often  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.  These  pits  are  of  various 
depths,  but  usually  not  less  than  one  hundred 
feet,  and  cut  down  with  walls  of  limestone  so 
entirely  vertical,  that  in  many  cases  we  were 
able  to  measure  them  from  the  edge  with  a 
line  and  plummet.  When  the  gallery  leads 
to  the  upper  portion  of  one  of  these  vertical 
excavations,  it  is  called  a  pit ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  approach  is  from  beneath,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  a.  dome,  from  the  regular  and  arched 
appearance  of  the  ceiling.  These  pits  or 
domes  are  sometimes  of  almost  incredible 
height,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  one  or  two 
instances,  they  reach  through  the  entire  verti- 
cal thickness  of  all  the  strata  composing  the 
cave,  or  near  three  hundred  feet.  Such  is 
Gorin's  dome,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  cave.  Without  seeing  them, 
you  will  hardly  credit,  and  cannot  appreciate 
the  sharpness  with  which  the  vertical  walls  of 
this  pit  are  moulded  into  architectural  forms. 
At  one  point,  the  outer  diameter  of  the  circle 
iiounH'ing  it  yomes  so  close  to  one  of  the  adja- 
cent galleries,  that  the  thin  shell  of  interposed 
rock  has  been  removed  for  a  space  two  feet 
square,  through  which  as  through  a  window, 
the  observer  may  put  his  head  and  obtain  an 
imperfect  glimpse  of  the  interior.  You  per- 
ceive that  the  loop-hole  through  which  you 
look  is  midway  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
first  gallery  below,  and  by  a  Bengal-light  or 
other  powerful  illumination,  a  tolerable  view 
is  obtained  of  the  vast  proportions  of  this  mo- 
nolithic structure,  built  without  hands.  I  was 
provided  with  the  means  of  producing  the 
Drummond  light,  and  with  the  guide,  my  as- 
sistant, and  Mr.  Mantell,  we  succeeded  in 
making  the  perilous  descent  (where  only  by 
groping  in  the  dark  over  profound  chasms 
could  we  find  a  foothold)  to  a  point  some  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  opening  above  described. 
Here  we  erected  the  Drummond  light,  and  by 
its  aid  obtained  the  first  view  of  its  lofty  ceil- 
ing. The  dome  is  of  an  irregular  outline,  in 
the  main  ovoidal,  and  from  the  ceiling  hangs 
a  great  curtain  of  sculptured  and  vertically- 
grooved  rock  unsupported  below,  with  the 
graceful  outline  and  apparent  lightness  of 
actual  drapery.  A  small  stream  of  water  falls 
from  the  top,  which  is  broken  into  spray  long 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  keeps  the 
whole  interior  wet  with  its  splashing.  No 
gallery  has  been  found  which  leads  to  the 


bottom  of  this  most  beautiful  dome.  We  foun> 
other  similar  domes  in  which  the  pendant  cur- 
tain just  described  had  fallen,  and  portions  o 
it  but  little  removed  from  their  original  posij 
tion,  seemed  poised  to  a  second  fall. 

Of  the  mysterious  rivers,  with  their  many| 
tongued  echoes — the  mounds  of  mud  and  drif 
which  they  annually  heap  up, — the  long  milei 
of  avenues  which  stretch  away  beyond  Ihem 
rugged  or  smooth, — and  of  the  vaulted  ceil 
ings,  crystal  grottos,  and  gypsum  coronets 
which  tempt  the  mineralogist  to  untiring  ex-i 
ploration,  I  must  say  nothing,  for  I  have« 
already  gone  too  far  in  trespassing  so  much 
upon  your  kindness. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 

In  the  year  1640,  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  her  sisters 
were  fast  growing  lo  womanhood.  Her  mo- 
ther continued  yet  beautiful  and  graceful,  and 
their  house  at  the  Hague,  was  called  by  the 
literati  of  the  time,  the  "  Mansion  of  the  Muses 
and  Graces."  According  to  the  testimony  of 
the  writers  of  that  age,  the  mother  still  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  personal  charms  which 
gave  her  influence  over  those  who  were  thrown 
into  her  company,  such  as  she  had  exercised 
in  earlier  days.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
not  beautiful, — if  beauty  consists  in  that  exqui- 
site perfection  and  regularity  of  feature  which 
may  someiimes  be  found  in  woman, — but  she 
had  an  attractive  countenance  which  gave 
token  of  the  mild  and  pleasant  spirit  which 
governed  within,— and  her  whole  face  was 
animated  and  brightened  by  very  expressive 
eyes.  We  are  told  that  she  was  very  much 
occupied  in  sedentary  pursuits, — preferring  the 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  mental  improve- 
ment  to  that  of  any  other  species  of  pleasure. 
Reading,  writing,  and  conversation  of  an  in- 
tellectual and  improving  character,  were  her 
favourite  modes  of  spending  her  time.  She 
seldom  took  her  place  on  horseback  by  her 
mother's  side,  when  the  household  went  forth 
to  the  chase.  She  had  no  desire  to  enter  into 
competition  as  a  rival  to  her  sister  Louisa  in 
painting,  and  she  had  no  skill  in  music.  In 
the  acquisition  of  languages,  of  science,  of  all 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  she  was  apt, — in 
deep  meditation,  in  abstract  philosophising, 
she  was  much  engaged,  and  derived  therefrom 
deep  delight.  Thus  her  taste  and  pursuits 
were  but  little  congenial  to  those  which  cha- 
racterized her  mother's  household.  Her  sister 
Louisa  possessed  a  far  greater  share  of  per- 
sonal attractions.  She  had  a  fair  and  fine 
complexion,  great  regularity  of  feature,  deli- 
cate symmetry  of  person,  and  was  wiihal  very 
graceful  in  her  movements,  and  general  np- 
pearance.  She  was  reserved,  yet  prepossess- 
ing to  almost  every  one,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  skill  and  taste  in  painting. 

The  most  captivating  of  the  daughters  at 
this  lime,  to  the  transient  stranger,  was  Sophia 
the  youngest.  She  was  affable,  vivacious,  and 
uniformly  cheerful.  In  her  character  was 
combined  some  of  the  softness  which  distin- 
guished Louisa,  with  a  portion  of  that  firm- 
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ios>.  d  gaily  and  solidity,  which  sal  so  nobly 
>n  Elisabeth. 

At  this  time  Renee  Descartes,  the  celebrated 
milosopher,  was  living  in  retirement  in  Hol- 
«nd.  Ivlmvitcd  by  Jesuits,  he  grew  tired  of 
he  church  of  Rome, — righting  both  for  and 
gainst  Protestants,  he  grew  sick  of  war,  and 
ired  of  controversies  growing  out  of  differ- 
nces  in  religious  opinions.  He  then  tried 
rhal  good  he  could  gain  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
joretto,  and  stood  amid  the  superstitious  crowd 
mo  expected  blessings  from  worshipping  the 
Virgin,  or  -as  they  call  her,  "  our  Lady,"  at 
hat  place.  He  then  assisted  at  a  grand  papal 
ubilee  at  Rome  ;  but  from  none  of  these  things 
lid  he  derive  much  insight  into  what  was  the 
'supreme  good''  in  life  to  man.  Tiied  of  all 
e  h  id  seen  in  the  world — at  least  satisfied 
hat  they  could  give  no  real  substantial  enjoy, 
nenl — he  determined  to  settle  down  in  relire- 
nent.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  Amsterdam, 
opulous,  busy,  ever-thronged  Amsterdam,  for 
lis  retreat.  In  writing  to  a  friend,  justifying 
lis  choice  of  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the 
rorld,  he  says : 

*'  Whatever  may  be  the  attractions  of  a 
ountry  village,  it  must  always  be  destitute  of 
lany  comforts  and  accommodations, — neither 
!  it  possible  entirely  to  exclude  the  intrusion 
f  your  neighbours,  whose  visits  may  be  just 
s  troublesome  as  (hose  you  receive  at  Paris. 
Jut  in  this  great  city  of  Amsterdam  from 
mence  I  write,  there  not  being  a  single  man 
eside  myself  who  is  not  engrossed  with  mer- 
antile  concerns,  I  am  at  liberty  to  remain  my 
-hole  life  in  solitude.  I  walk  every  day 
mong  a  multitude  of  people,  with  as  much 
-ise  and  liberty  as  you  coufd  saunter  through 
ie  alleys  of  your  garden.  I  survey  the  men 
iho  pass  before  my  eyes  but  as  trees  of  the 
t  rest ;  nor  has  the  buzz  around  me  more 
>wer  to  disturb  my  reveries,  than  murmurs 
some  trickling  rill.  If  it  be  pleasant  to 
atch  the  growth  of  trees,  and  the  ripening  of 
uits,  think  how  much  more  delightful  it  must 
»,  to  see  not  only  the  produce  of  Europe,  but 
the  Indies  wafted  to  our  ports.  In  what 
iuniry  can  one  hope  to  enjoy  such  perfect 
eedom  from  care?  The  national  troops  are 
tr  sentinels,  that  we  may  sleep  secure;  nei- 

er  poison,  treason,  nor  stratagem,  are  to  us 

•posed." 

■  Descartes  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at 
mslerdam,  but  soon  removed  to  Edgmond, 
the  near  district  of  Alcmaer,  where  he  for 
me  time  resided.  Being  at  the  Hague,  he 
is  introduced  by  the  Baron  d'  Hona,  a  cor- 
spondent  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  Queen  of  Bo- 
mia  and  her  family.  The  Queen  treated 
to  with  courtesy  ;  but  Elizabeth,  who  regard- 
him  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age, 
:eived  him  with  enthusiastic  respect.  She 
;lcomed  him  as  an  able  advocate  of  truth, — 
d  wished  to  retain  him  to  be  to  her  a  moni- 
•  and  friend. 

In  a  life  of  Descartes,  published  soon  after 
i  death,  we  find  the  following  description  of 
iz  tbeth : 

M  The  princess  had  been  educated  in  the 
owledge  of  abundance  of  languages,  and  in 
latsoever  learning  is  comprised  under  the 
me  of  Litlera  humaniores,  or  Poliliores  ; 


but  the  elevation  of,  and  profoundness  of  her 
genius  and  natural  parts,  would  not  suffer  her 
to  dwell  long  upon  these  arts,  by  which  the 
greatest  wits  of  her  sex,  who  are  satisfied  with 
desiring  to  seem  somebody,  are  commonly 
limited.  She  desired  to  proceed  to  those  parts 
of  learning,  that  the  strongest  application  of 
men  had  advanced  and  accomplished  herself 
with,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  Philo- 
sophy and  Mathematics;  till  such  time  as  see- 
ing the  essays  of  Descartes,  his  philosophy, 
she  conceived  such  high  esteem  and  affection 
for  his  doctrine,  that  she  looked  upon  all  she 
had  learned  till  that  time  as  good  as  nolhing ; 
and  so  put  herself  under  his  tuition  for  to 
raise  a  new  structure  upon  his  principles. 

"Thereupon  she  sends  to  him  to  come  and 
see  her,  that  she  may  drink  in  the  true  philo- 
sophy at  the  fountain  head." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Miller's  England  and  its  People. 

First  Impressioris  of  England  and  its  Peo- 
ple. By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the 
"Font  Prints  of  the  Creator"  the  "Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  tyc.  "Do  you  not  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser — I  had  almost 
said  the  better — for  going  a  hundred  or  two 
of  miles." — Gray's  Letters.  Boston:  Gould 
Sf  Lincoln,  59  Washington  Street.  1851. 

(Continued  from  page  334.) 

"Leaving  the  park  at  the  rustic  bridge,  by 
a  gap  in  the  fence,  my  guide  and  I  struck 
outwards  through  the  valley  towards  the  up- 
lands. We  had  left,  on  crossing  the  hedge, 
the  scene  of  the  walk  in  '  The  Task  ;'  but  there 
is  no  getting  away  in  this  locality  from  Cow- 
per.  The  first  field  we  stepped  into  '  adjoin- 
ing close  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood,'  is  that 
described  in  the  *  Needless  Alarm;'  and  we 
were  on  our  way  to  visit  '  Yardley  oak.'  The 
poet,  conscious  of  his  great  wealth  in  the  pic- 
torial, was  no  niggard  in  description;  and  so 
the  field,  though  not  very  remarkable  for  any- 
thing, has  had  its  picture  drawn. 

'"A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  concealed. 
Runs  in  a  bottom  and  divides  the  field  ; 
Oaks  intersperse  it  that  had  once  a  head, 
But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead  ; 
And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn, 
Wide  yawns  a^ulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn. 
Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  long  ago, 
And  horrid  brambles  intertwine  below  ; 
A  hollow  scooped,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time, 
For  baking  earth  or  burning  rock  to  lime.' 

The  1  narrow  brook'  here  is  that  which,  pass- 
ing downwards  into  the  park,  runs  underneath 
the  rustic  bridge,  and  flows  towards  the  Ouse 
through  the  diagonal  valley.  The  field  itself, 
which  lies  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  presents  rather  a  steep  slope  to  the  plough, 
has  still  its  sprinkling  of  trees;  but  the  oaks, 
with  the  oven-wood  crests,  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared ;  and  for  the  'gulf  beside  the  thorn,' 
I  could  find  but  a  small  oblong,  steep-sided 
pond,  half  overshadowed  by  an  ash-tree.  Im- 
provement has  sadly  defaced  the  little  field 
since  it  sat  for  its  portrait;  for  though  never 
cropped  in  Squire  Cowper's  days,  as  the  wo- 


man told  me,  it  now  lies,  like  the  ordinary 
work-day  pieces  of  ground  beyond  and  beside 
it,  in  a  stale  of  careful  tillage,  and  smelt  rank 
at  the  time  of  a  flourishing  turnip  crop.  'O,' 
said  the  woman,  who  for  the  last  minute  had 
been  poking  about  the  hedge  for  something 
which  she  could  not  find,  '  do  you  know  that 
the  Squire  was  a  beautiful  drawer?' — '  I  know 
that  he  drew,'  I  replied;  f  but  I  do  not  know 
that  his  drawings  were  fine  ones.  J  have  in 
Scotland  a  great  book  filled  with  the  Squire's 
letters ;  and  I  have  learned  from  it,  that  ere  he 
set  himself  to  write  his  long  poems,  he  used  to 
draw  '  mountains  and  valleys,  and  ducks  and 
dab-chicks,'  and  that  he  threatened  to  charge 
his  friends  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  piece 
for  them.' — 'Ah,' said  the  woman,  'but  he 
drew  grandly,  for  all  that;  and  I  have  juot 
been  looking  for  a  kind  of  thistle  that  used  to 
grow  here, — but  the  farmer  has,  I  find,  weeded 
it  all  out, — that  he  made  many  fine  pictures  of. 
I  have  seen  one  of  them  with  Lady  Hesketh, 
that  her  ladyship  thought  very  precious.  The 
thistle  was  a  pretty  thistle,  and  I  am  sorry 
they  are  all  gone.  It  had  a  deep  red  flower, 
set  round  with  long  thorns  ;  and  the  green  of 
the  leaves  was  crossed  with  bright  white 
streaks.'  I  inferred  from  the  woman's  de- 
scription that  the  plant  so  honoured  by  Cow- 
per's pencil  must  have  been  the  '  milk  thistle,' 
famous  in  legendary  lore  for  bearing  strong 
trace  on  its  leaves  of  glossy  green  of  the  milk 
of  the  Virgin  Mother,  dropped  on  it  in  the 
flight  to  Egypt. 

"  Half  an  hour's  leisurely  walking — and,  in 
consideration  of  my  companion's  three  score 
and  eleven  summers,  our  walking  was  exceed- 
ingly leisurely — brought  us,  through  field  and 
dingle,  and  a  country  that  presented,  as  we 
ascended,  less  of  an  agricultural  and  more  of 
a  pastoral  character,  lo  the  woods  of  Yardley 
Lodge.  We  enter  through  a  coppice  on  a 
grassy  field,  and  see  along  the  opposite  side  a 
thick  oak  wood,  with  a  solitary  brick  house, 
the  only  one  in  sight,  half  hidden  amid  foliage 
in  a  corner.  The  oak  wood  has,  we  find, 
quite  a  character  of  its  own.  The  greater 
part  of  its  trees,  still  in  their  immature  youth, 
were  seedlings  within  the  last  forty  years  ;  they 
have  no  associates  that  bear  in  their  well-de- 
veloped proportions,  untouched  by  decay,  the 
stamp  of  solid  mid-aged  treehood  ;  but  hete 
and  Ihere, — standing  up  among  them,  like  the 
long-lived  sons  of  Noah,  in  their  old  age  of 
many  centuries,  amid  a  race  cut  down  to  the 
three  score  and  ten, — we  find  some  of  the 
most  ancient  oaks  in  the  empire, — trees  that 
were  trees  in  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. These  are  mere  hollow  trunks,  of 
vast  bulk,  but  stinted  foliage,  in  which  the  fox 
shelters  and  the  owl  builds, — mere  strvldbrvgs 
of  the  forest.  The  bulkiest  and  most  pictur- 
esque among  their  number  we  find  marked  by 
a  white-lettered  board  :  it  is  a  hollow  pollard 
of  enormous  girth,  twenty-eight  feet  five  inches 
in  circumference  a  foot  above  the  soil,  with 
skeleton  stumps,  bleached  white  by  the  w  inters 
of  many  centuries,  stretching  out  for  a  few 
inches  from  amid  a  ragged  drapery  of  foliage 
that  slicks  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
bearing  on  its  rough  gray  bole  wens  and  warts 
of  astounding  magnitude.    The  trunk,  leaning 
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slightly  forward,  and  wearing  all  i's  linger  glo- 
bosities behind,  seems  some  fantastic  old-world 
mammoth,  seated  kangaroo-fashion  on  its 
haunches,  lis  foliage  this  season  hud  caught 
a  tinge  of  yellow,  when  the  younger  trees  all 
around  retained  their  hues  of  deep  green  ;  and, 
seen  in  the  bold  relief  which  it  owed  to  the 
circumstance,  it  reminded  me  of  ^Eneas's golden 
branch,  glittering  bright  amid  the  dark  woods 
ofCumea.  And  such  is  Yardley  oak,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  in  English 
poetry, — one  of  the  most  characteristic,  too,  of 
the  muse  of  Cowper.  If  asked  to  illustrate 
that  peculiar  power  which  he  possessed  above 
all  modern  poets,  of  taking  the  most  stubborn 
and  untraceable  words  in  the  language,  and 
bending  them  with  all  ease  round  his  thinking, 
so  as  to  lit  its  every  indentation  and  irregu- 
larity of  outline,  as  the  ship-carpenter  adjusts 
the  stubborn  planking,  grown  flexible  in  his 
hand,  to  the  exact  mould  of  his  vessel,  I  would 
at  once  instance  some  parts  of  the  description 
of  Yardley  oak.  But  farewell,  noble  tree!  so 
old  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  poet  confer- 
red on  thee  immortality,  that  thou  dost  not 
seem  older  now  ! 

'"Time  made  ihee  what  thou  wast, — king  of  the 
woods ; 

And  Time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art, — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in.    Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O'erhung  the  champaign  ;  and  the  numerous  flocks 
That  grazed  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uucrowded,  yet  safe  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now.    Thou  hast  outlived 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  a  while)  a  thing 
Forgotten  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth. 
While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hast  pushed 
Of  treeship, — first  a  seedling  hid  in  grass; 
Then  twig;  then  sapling;  and,  as  century  rolled 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant  bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushioned  root 
Upheaved  above  the  soil,  and  sides  embossed 
With  prominent  wens  globose, — till,  at  the  last, 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charged  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee.' 

"  I  relumed  with  my  guide  to  the  rustic 
bridge;  resumed  my  walk  through  the  hitherto 
unexplored  half  of  the  chestnut  colonnade  ; 
turned  the  corner;  and  then,  passing  down- 
wards along  the  lower  side  of  the  park,  through 
neglected  thickets, — the  remains  of  an  exten- 
sive nursery  run  wild, — I  struck  outwards  be- 
yond its  precincts,  and  reached  a  whitened 
dwelling-house  that  had  been  once  the  '  Peas- 
ant's Nest.'  But  nowhere  else  in  the  course 
of  my  walk  had  the  hand  of  improvement  mis- 
improved  so  sadly.    For  the  hill-top  cottage, 

'  Environed  with  a  ring  of  branchy  elms 
That  overhung  the  thatch,' 

I  found  a  modern  hard-cast  farm-house,  with 
a  square  of  offices  attached,  all  exceedingly 
utilitarian,  well  kept,  stiff*,  and  disagreeable. 
It  was  sad  enough  to  find  an  erection  that  a 
journeyman,  bricklayer  could  have  produced 
in  a  single  month  substituted  for  the  'peaceful 
covert'  Cowper  had  so  often  wished  his  own, 
and  which  he  had  so  frequently  and  fondly 
visited.  But  those  beauties  of  situation  which 
awakened  the  admiration,  and  even  half  ex- 
cited the  envy,  of  the  poet,  improvement  could 
not  alter;  and  so  they  are  now  what  they  ever 
were.    The  diagonal  valley  to  which  I  have 


had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer  is  just  es- 
caping from  the  park  at  its  lower  corner:  the 
slope,  which  rises  from  the  runnel  to  the  level, 
still  lies  on  the  one  hand  within  the  enclosure  ; 
but  it  has  escaped  from  it  on  the  other,  and 
forms,  where  it  merges  into  the  higher  grounds, 
the  hill-top  on  which  the  'Nest'  stands;  and 
the  prospect  no  longer  bounded  by  the  tall 
belling  of  the  park,  is  at  once  very  extensive 
and  singularly  beautiful. 

" '  Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  its  sinuous  course 
Delighted.    There,  fast-rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms, 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds, 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  bedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  towers, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote.' 

Leaving  the  farm-house,  I  descended  into  the 
valley  ;  passed  along  a  tangled  thicket  of  yew, 
plane  and  hazel,  in  which  I  lingered  a  while 
10  pick  blackberries  and  nuts,  where  Cowper 
may  have  picked  them  ;  came  out  upon  the 
Olney  road  by  the  wicket  gate  through  which 
he  used  to  quit  the  highway  and  strike  up  to 
the  woodlands  ;  and,  after  making  my  old 
woman  particularly  happy  by  a  small  gratuity, 
returned  to  Olney. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Discernment  and  Steadfastness. 

Speaking  of  the  subtle  snares  and  refined 
transformations  of  the  great  adversary  of 
Truth,  Patrick  Livingston  says  : 

"  And  therefore,  how  great  need  there  is  of 
true  and  unfeigned  sincerity  and  simplicity  of 
heart,  in  attending  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  Light ;  that  we  may  grow  up  in  a  clear, 
discerning,  judgment,  and  understanding,  and 
that  we  may  certainly  know  that  our  judgment, 
understanding,  and  discerning  is  true  and  real ; 
and,  having  attained  in  any  true  measure  to 
this  certainty,  that  in  all  sincerity  and  simpli- 
city we  may  keep  the  same,  in  that  where  we 
have  attained  it,  that  more  and  more  we  may 
grow  in  this  heavenly  knowledge  and  assurance 
of  life."  "For  there  is  reality,  truth  and 
sincerity  in  all  these,  a  real  discerning,  and 
judgment,  and  understanding,  and  a  real 
knowledge  and  certainty  of  the  truth  of  them, 
given  to  the  faithful,  which  the  unfaithful 
have  not,  but  do  err.  And  so  the  unfaithful 
lie  open  to  be  ensnared,  through  the  want  of 
clear  discerning  and  understanding  ;  which  the 
faithful  are  preserved  out  of.  Nor  can  the 
most  refined  transforming  of  Satan,  in  his  in- 
struments, be  covered  from  the  faithful,  who 
are  grown  up  into  this  clearness  and  certainty 
of  discerning,  judgment,  and  understanding, 
given  unto  them  in  the  Truth.  Nor  yet  doth 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  unfaithful,  nor  their 
being  ensnared  with  false  pretences,  make  void 
the  reality  that  is  preserved  in  the  faithful — 
neither  are  they  shaken  nor  moved  from  their 
assurance  and,  certainty,  but  are  really  per- 


suaded of  the  truth  of  the  same  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  in  their  own  hearts.    The  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  this  certainly,  where  it  is> 
attained  in  any  trve  measure  and  is  lived  in, 
no  man  can  declare  it  fully  as  it  is. 

"  There  being  so  many  and  various  opinions 
amongst  men,  and  so  many  various  shapes 
and  images  amongst  them,  makes  me  say,  with 
true  pity  towards  those  who  are  wandering  up 
and  down  in  the  dark  and  uncertain  ways  of 

the  world,  O!  how  liable  are  they  to  be 

blown  about  with  every  wind,  and  tossed  from 
one  shape  to  another,  and  carried  away  withl 
every  transforming  of  Satan  in  themselves, 
and  also  by  his  transformings  in  others  ;  w  hilst 
they  who  walk  in  the  light,  and  have  fellow- 
ship one  with  another  therein,  are  preserved 
out  of  all  these  !  This  also  makes  us  say — 
O  !  the  unutterable  joy,  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion which  the  faithful  do  enjoy  in  their  true 
discerning,  judgment  and  understanding,  given 
them  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  through  their  be- 
lieving and  walking  in  the  Light!  None 
can  declare  it  fully  as  it  is  witnessed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful,  who  are  come  to  witness 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come  in  them,  and  hath 
given  them  this  true  discerning,  and  that  they 
are  in  Him  that  is  true,  and  in  fellowship  with 
Him  and  one  with  another.  No  fellowship, 
no  society,  like  unto  this,  nor  to  be  compared 
with  it !  Blessed  are  all  those  who  are  come 
into  this  joyful  fellowship  and  society  !" 

Again,  he  says,  in  the  same  excellent  ad- 
dress, dated  from  Aberdeen  Prison: 

"  So  neither  prisons,  nor  fines,  nor  any 
other  weapon  that  is  formed  against  the  Lord 
and  his  people  will  prosper;  but  under  and 
through  all  these  things  the  faithful  do  grow, 
and  shall  grow  and  increase  to  the  glory  of 
Cod  and  comfort  of  all  their  souls.  And 
though  the  unfaithful  shall  fall  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  hand,  the  faithful  shall 
stand  in  the  power  of  God,  to  the  end  of  all 
oppositions.  Therefore  all  who  know  lift 
Truth,  let  them  live  in  the  Truth,  in  the  fel- 
lowship with  it  in  themselves  ;  and  then,  whaf 
can  be  able  to  separate  such  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  faithful,  inwardly  or  outwardly  1 
Nothing  can  !  For  a  prison  doth  not  separate 
us  from  fellowship  with  our  brethren  and  sis- 
ters who  are  at  liberty  ;  but  we  are  one  with 
all  the  f.iilhful  in  their  meetings,  and  in  al 
heavenly  things.  We  are  in  unity  one  will 
another  in  all  places  and  at  all  times;  as  w< 
are  kept  together  in  our  measures  of  the  manl 
festation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  thereby  are  w( 
knit  together  as  members  of  one  body,  having 
all  One  Head,  Christ  Jesus.  And  whoovei 
goes  out  from  the  measure  of  the  manifests 
lion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  them,  and  forsake! 
it,  and  departs  from  fellowship  with  God  anc 
Christ  in  it,  such  depart  from  fellowship  witr 
us,  and  are  not  in  unity  of  spirit  with  us,  no 
we  with  them.  But  the  breach  is  upon  I  hem- 
selves;  and  though  such  change,  yet  we  art 
the  same,  in  the  Truth  and  in  the  same  fellow- 
ship still ;  and  are  not  discouraged  or  cos 
down,  or  overcome  by  the  unfaithfulness  ol 
any  ;  but  the  more  encouraged  to  be  watchfu 
and  careful  to  stand  in  that  power  that  hat! 
hitherto  been  our  strength  and  safety  ;  thai 
still  we  may  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  full  reso- 
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ion  to  follow  Him,  to  the  end  of  all  oppositions, 
rials  and  temptations.  For  the  presence  ol 
do  Lord  is  with  us  through  all,  and  in  the 
imes  of  our  greatest  suffer  trigs.  And  as  we 
re  given  up  to  the  Lord  in  a  contented  mind, 
ie  h  i>e  that  secret  pleasure  and  delight  which 
ir  surpasseth  all  the  pleasure  and  delights  of 
bis  present  world.  For  in  the  presence  of  the 
Krd,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  light  of  His 
ountenance  upon  our  souls,  we  have  that 
misfaction  which  all  the  world  could  not  give 
s,  and  which  all  that  man  can  do  unto  us 
unnot  take  away  from  us,  as  tee  abide  stead- 
ast  with  our  belief  in  His  power  and  presence 
1  us." 

•Blessed  and  holy  faith  and  zeal,  which  could 
nis  speak  from  a  prison-house,  10  exhort  to 
ontinued  steadiasiness  !  This  was  the  victory 
lal  overcame  the  woild,  in  those  days  of  our 
iref.uhers,  even  their  faith.'  Doubtless  the 
iime  faith,  if  lived  up  to,  would  enable  us  also 
)  overcome;  but  not  otherwise. 


For  "The  Friend." 

sing's  Observations  on  the  European  People. 

Extracts  from  "  Observations  on  the  social 
and  political  slate  of  the  European  People 
in  1343  and  1849."    By  S.  Latng. 

.The  above  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  work 
tiblished  in  England  during  the  past  year, 
jd  appears  to  be  the  result  of  several  visits  lo 
e  Continent,  during  the  unsettlement  that 
eceded  and  followed  the  revolutionary  strug- 
es,  which,  rising  in  France,  shook  by  turns 
3  surrounding  governments,  and  threatened 
i  very  existence  of  thrones  whose  occupants 
Id  them  as  secured  to  themselves  and  their 
irs   by  the  acknowledged   right  of  ages. 
■Oil  and  bloodless  as  these  struggles  were, 
ten  compared  with  those  of  years  which 
jve  been  devoted  to  carnage  and  destruction 
|  the  nations  of  Europe,  they  were  in  many 
(ses  productive  of  highly  important  changes 
■  better  or  worse:  they  must  have  aroused 
t  startled  sovereign  to  the  fact,  that  he  was 
•rounded  by  an  element  unstable,  yet  most 
.verlul,  and  that  conciliation  and  conces- 
ns  to  the  people  were  his  wisest  policy  in 
s  a<;e  of  change.    The  observer,  however, 

0  could  dispassionately  watch  the  progress 

1  consequences  of  these  agitations,  might 
cover  amid  the  stir  of  the  moral,  political, 
1  social  condition  of  the  European  world, 
rely  the  approaching  crisis  of  diseases  which 
e  heen  long  preying  upon  the  energies  and 
y  life  of  its  population.    During  this  strug- 
the  real  strength  and  standing  of  the  seve- 
governments  have  been  severely  tested,  the 
jliar  characteristics  of  the  different  nations 
laved,  and  the  true  causes  of  disaffection 
disloyalty  might  be  traced  in  many  cases 
ie  oppressive  exactions  of  their  rulers,  or 
till  deeper  evils  in  the  moral  and  social 
}  of  I  he  nation. 

.  Laing  appears  to  have  used  the  opportu- 
a  afforded  by  his  visits  to  the  Continent, 
mking  himself  familiar  with  the  condition 
he  people  amongst  whom  he  passed,  and 
lirin"  from  accurate  documents  to  which 
iad  access,  much  curious  and  interesting 


information.  A  shrewd  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  he  seems  to  have  travelled,  not  sim- 
ply with  a  view  of  sight-seeing  through  a  land 
tilled  as  Europe  is  with  artificial  wonders,  and 
then  writing  (merely  with  a  change  of  style,) 
what  has  been  written  and  re-written  by  pre- 
ceding travellers  ;  but  evidently  with  a  thought- 
ful mind,  has  observed  the  beneficial  or  hurtful 
effects  of  long  established  institutions  and 
habits  upon  the  well-being  of  the  masses — 
has  sought  beneath  the  troubled  surface  for  the 
hidden  springs,  which  may  yet  heave  and  boil 
until  the  swollen  waves  pass  the  barriers 
which  have  for  ages  restrained  them,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  convulsion,  new  organizations 
shall  be  formed  upon  other  bases. 

Our  auihor,  with  a  little  of  the  innate  pre- 
judice of  an  Englishman  in  favour  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  native  land,  appears  to-  have 
drawn  his  conclusions  mainly  from  personal 
observaiion,  and  an  apparently  candid  compa- 
rison of  the  established  habits,  religion  and 
politics  of  the  Continent  with  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  Germans  he  regards  as  trained  in 
an  entirely  different  school  as  to  taste,  and 
civil  as  well  as  social  affairs  ;  and  taking  them 
as  the  type  of  the  continental  people,  would 
place  them  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  enlight- 
ened society  than  the  English,  who,  while  there 
may  be  ample  room  among  them  for  reforma- 
tion in  several  points,  are  enjoying  a  freer 
government,  and  one  probably  standing  upon 
a  much  firmer  basis.  His  remarks  are  gene- 
rally characterized  by  strong  good  sense,  and 
candour;  and  although  his  views  upon  several 
points  clash  with  the  received  opinions  of  the 
day,  he  boldly  rests  his  conclusions  upon  his 
own  observaiion  of  facts.  Nor  does  he  appear 
to  h-ive  undertaken  his  explorations,  unduly 
biased  by  the  theory  of  any  philosophical  or 
political  sect,  but  simply  upon  the  inquiry, 
What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of 
Europe?  and  then  lo  explain  to  his  own  satis- 
faction some  of  the  phenomena  which  our  times 
present.  These  he  would  trace  lo  the  influ- 
ence of  long-established,  but  in  many  cases, 
unnatural  institutions,  together  with  the  habits 
and  national  character  which  have  been  mould- 
ed in  great  measure  thereby,  while  by  the 
light  of  our  progressive  age,  important  ques- 
tions of  government  and  popular  rights  are 
coming  to  be  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
masses,  yet  unprepared  as  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  still  are  for  maintaining  a  liberal 
system  of  self-government.  Among  other  in- 
fluences by  which  our  author  would  account 
for  the  wide  difference  in  national  character 
and  social  condition  between  the  English  and 
continental  people,  he  places  in  a  prominent 
light,  the  undue  cultivation  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts  in  their  different  branches.  After 
speaking  of  several  works  of  art  in  the  cities 
of  Germany,  he  thus  proceeds: 

"Is  it  not  mere  prejudice  or  the  pedantry 
of  artists,  to  maintain,  that  a  sense  and  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  are  a  more  civilizing  influence 
in  society,  lhan  a  sense  and  taste  for  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  supplied  by  the  useful 
arts?  Good  clothing,  good  furniture,  cleanli- 
ness, domestic  comfort,  and  all  the  objects  of 
common  taste  supplied  by  the  exercise  of  the 
common  useful  arts,  and  all  tlio  objects  of  ac- 


quired lasle,  as  sugar,  coflee,  lea,  lobacco,  set 
in  movement  a  greater  amount  of  intellect  and 
industry  to  produce  and  obtain  them,  and  work 
upon  mankind  in  a  vastly  wider  circle,  than 
all  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts  in  any 
country.  With  us,  in  a  city  of  the  size  of 
Berlin  or  Munich,  the  middle-classman,  the 
tradesman  or  artisan,  sits  down  after  the  toil 
of  the  day,  with  his  family,  to  his  tea  and 
toast,  in  his  clean,  well-furnished  room,  sur- 
rounded by  more  articles  contributing  to  his 
comfort  and  gratification,  than  you  see  in  the 
inhabited  apartments  of  the  decorated  palaces 
of  those  cities.  Is  not  this  the  civilization  of 
the  useful  arts?  The  unshaven  frowsy  Ger- 
man of  the  middle  class,  or  even  in  rank  of  a 
much  higher  class,  lounging  in  glyptotheqves, 
pinacolheqves*  theatres,  or  concert- rooms, 
living  in  a  decorated  cafe,  and  his  family  at. 
home,  living  between  four  bare  walls — a  bed, 
a  table,  a  mirror,  and  a  few  chairs  on  the  cold 
floor,  all  the  conveniencies  or  accommodations 
of  a  comfortable  living  they  have  any  idea  of 
— may  be  a  man  of  consummate  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  may  even  be  an  artist,  as  well  as  an 
amateur  and  a  judge  of  art ;  but  he  appears  to 
English  taste  and  judgment  to  stand  upon  a 
much  lower  step  of  civilization,  of  intellectual 
culture  and  social  utility,  than  the  man  of  the 
same  class  and  station  with  us,  whose  mind  is 
always  exercised  in  the  many  complicated 
operations,  affairs  and  matters  of  business,  in 
his  ordinary  trade  and  daily  life." 

"  If  we  inquire  closely  what  have  been  the 
civilizing  influences  which  have  raised,  and 
are  now  raising,  mankind  to  higher  grades  of 
well-being,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  at- 
tainment, than  in  ancient  times,  the  fine  arts 
would  come  in  for  a  remarkably  small  share 
of  the  honour.  Their  influences  have  been 
confined  to  a  small  class,  and  must  necessarily 
always  be  so.  That  small  class — the  court, 
the  professional  and  the  literary  men  of  a 
country — considered  themselves,  and  in  soma 
countries  really  were,  the  only  public.  But 
the  gradual  advance  of  society,  wealth,  well- 
being,  knowledge,  and  occupations  requiring 
intellectual  culture,  has  raised  up  a  vastly 
greater  class,  whose  civilization  and  attain- 
ments are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  influ- 
ence of  a  taste  for  architecture,  statuary, 
painting,  music,  or  what  are  called  the  fine 
arts.  The  countries  in  the  highest  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  classes  in  thosfe  countries  the 
most  cultivated,  morally,  intellectually,  and 
religiously,  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
fine  arts,  have  no  taste  in  them,  and  are  in  no 
way  indebted  to  them.  The  countries  in  the 
lowest  state  of  moral,  religious,  and  intellec- 
tual culture, — Italy,  for  instance,  Bavaria — 
are  those  in  which  the  taste  and  feeling  for  the 
fine  arts  are  most  generally  diffused.  The 
false  importance  attached  to  great  attainments 
in  the  fine  arts — often  the  result  of  mere  me- 
chanical skill,  and  of  the  peculiar  natural  or- 
ganizaiion  of  the  individual,  as  in  musical 
attainments — seems  lo  mislead  the  judgment 

*  "  *  Glyptolhe.qncs,'  is  a  German  name  given  to 
collections  of  statuary — '  pinacotheques,'  of  paint, 
ings." 


of  men  in  the  ordinary  relations  and  affairs  of 
life,  and  to  train  them  to  undervalue  moral, 
social,  and  religious  action,  and  to  overvalue 
ossihetic  action,  or  produciion  in  the  fine  arts. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  in  Germany  ;  the 
beautiful  is  cultivated  and  esteemed  above  its 
due  proportion  to  the  useful.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  educated,  cultivated  class  of  Ger- 
mans, are  men  whose  taste,  imagination,  and 
judgment,  in  matters  connected  with  the  fine 
arts,  have  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
sound,  good  sense,  and  of  the  steady  applica- 
tion of  their  mental  powers  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  They  are  admirable  profes- 
sors, teachers,  scholars,  poets,  musicians,  and 
judges  in  the  fine  arts;  but  poor  men  of  busi- 
ness, either  in  poliiical  or  social  affairs,  in 
public  or  private  station.  In  the  middle,  and 
even  the  working  class  of  the  German  people, 
the  cultivation  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  has 
been  carried  to  an  excess  in  their  education, 
and  has  civilized  them  out  of  prudence,  indus- 
try, and  utility  in  ordinary  life.  The  passion 
for  the  enjoyments  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  false  estimate  of  the  value  of  men  and 
things  when  valued  according  to  their  aesthetic 
excellence,  may  be  harmless,  and  at  the  worst 
merely  ridiculous  in  the  highest  and  unoccu- 
pied class  in  the  community,  who  have  leisure 
and  wealth  to  bestow  on  those  subjects  of  taste 
and  fancy,  but  they  are  out  of  place  in  the 
class  which  has  to  grapple  with  the  stern 
realities  of  life,  and  to  apply  judgment  and 
experience,  not  imagination  and  feelings,  to 
the  affairs  around  them." 

(To  becontinued.) 


Selected. 

POETRY  OF  FAMILY  AFFECTION. 

The  rose  that  blooms  in  Sharon's  vale, 

And  scents  the  purple  morning's  breath, 
May  in  the  shades  of  evening  fail, 

And  bend  its  crimson  head  in  death  ; 
And  fairer  ones  amid  the  tomb 

May  like  the  blushing  rose  decay, 
But  still  the  mind — the  mind  shall  bloom, 

When  time  and  nature  fade  away  ; 
And  then  amid  a  holier  sphere, 

Where  seraphs  bow  with  deepest  awe, 
Where  sits  in  majesty  severe, 

The  Author  of  eternal  law, 
The  ransomed  of  the  earth  with  joy 

Shall  in  their  robes  of  beauty  come, 
And  find  a  rest  without  alloy, 

Amid  the  Christian's  happy  home. 


A  Wild  Ian  of  the  Woods. 

The  Memphis  Inquirer  gives  an  account  of 
a  wild  man  recently  discovered  in  Arkansas. 
It  appears  that  during  March  last,  Ham- 
ilton, of  Greene  county,  Ark.,  while  out  hunt- 
ing with  an  acquaintance,  observed  a  drove  of 
cattle  in  a  state  of  apparent  alarm,  evidently 
pursued  by  some  dieaded  enemy.  Halting 
for  the  purpose,  they  discovered,  as  the  ani- 
mals fled  by  them,  that  they  were  followed  by 
an  animal  bearing  the  unmistakable  likeness 
of  humanity. 

He  was  of  gigantic  stature,  the  body  being 
covered  with  hair,  and  the  head  with  long 
locks  that  fairly  enveloped  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. The  wild  man,  after  looking  at  them 
deliberately  for  a  short  time,  turned  and  ran 


THE  FRIEND. 


away  with  great  speed,  leaping  from  twelve  to 
fouiteen  feet  at  a  time.  His  foot  prints  mea- 
sured thirteen  inches  each. 

This  singular  creature,  the  Inquirer  says, 
his  long  been  known  traditionally  in  St. 
Francis,  Greene,  and  Poinsett  counties,  Ark., 
sportsmen  and  hunters  having  described  him 
seventeen  years  since.  A  planter  indeed,  saw 
him  very  recently,  but  withheld  his  informa- 
tion lest  he  should  not  be  credited,  until  the 
account  of  Hamilton  and  his  friend  placed  the 
existence  of  the  animal  beyond  cavil. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  felt  in  the  matter, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and  various 
conjectures  have  been  ventured  in  regard  to 
him.  The  most  generally  enteitained  idea 
appears  to  be,  that  he  was  a  survivor  of  the 
earthquake  which  desolated  that  region  in 
1811.  Thrown  helpless  upon  the  wilderness 
by  that  disaster,  it  is  probable  that  he  grew 
up  in  his  savage  state,  until  he  now  bears  only 
the  outward  resemblance  to  humanity. 

So  well  authenticated  have  now  become  the 
accounts  of  this  creature,  that  an  expedition 
is  organizing  in  Memphis,  by  Col.  David  C. 
Cross  and  Dr.  Sullivan  to  scout  for  him. 


"  O  the  weight  of  the  work  of  sanctification 
far  away  beyond  words,  which  are  but  sha- 
dows, and  without  the  life,  idols.  Am  1  not 
coming  to  the  life  of  the  words,  to  the  power 
in  which  the  kingdom  is  said  to  stand  !" 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  12,  1851. 


It  is  always  grateful  to  us  to  receive  contri- 
butions for  our  journal  from  our  friends,  and 
we  feel  under  particular  obligation  to  some  of 
our  more  remote  correspondents,  who  do  not 
allow  distance  to  prevent  them  from  contribu- 
ting  to  the  interest  of  our  columns.  We  could 
wish  that  many  more  of  our  well-wishers  would 
be  willing  to  take  a  part  in  preparing  matter, 
whether  original  or  selected,  for  "  The 
Friend."  There  are,  perhaps,  few  things  that 
more  accustom  us  to  think  clearly,  and  enable 
us  more  correctly  to  estimate  our  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  than  the  habit  of  writing  out  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  respecting  it ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  exercises,  facility  and  ease  are 
acquired  by  practice.  As  many  are  now  leav- 
ing the  usual  routine  of  laborious  life,  to  make 
shorter  or  longer  excursions,  or  to  enjoy  for  a 
season  the  varied  pleasures  of  rural  life,  it 
affords  a  good  opportunity  for  them  to  note 
down  whatever  may  strike  them  as  interesting, 
and  thus  accumulate  material  for  communica- 
ting to  the  readers  of  our  paper  a  portion  of 
the  enjoyment  that  they  derive  from  the  society 
and  the  scenery  around  them.  The  same 
scene  rarely  calls  forth  precisely  the  same 
train  of  thought,  or  awakens  exactly  the  same 
emotions  in  any  two  who  witness  it,  and  we 
double  or  heighten  the  pleasure  received  from 
what  delights  the  eye,  fills  the  mind  with  ad- 
miration, or  exalts  the  heart  with  adoration 
and  praise,  by  an  interchange  of  thought  and 


feelings  with  each  other.  To  gratify  or  in 
form  another  in  this  way,  then,  carries  il 
own  reward  with  it,  inasmuch  as  it  can  hard!' 
be  done  without  conferring  pleasure  and  in 
provement  on  those  who  practise  it.  We  hope 
therefore,  that  a  larger  number  of  our  reader 
will  be  stimulated  to  improve  some  of  th 
many  moments  that  too  often  steal  away  wit! 
out  note  or  occupation,  by  furnishing  us  wit 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  reflection 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  interest  and  we 
fare  of  a  periodical,  that  is  weekly  spren 
among  so  large  a  number  of  the  members  ( 
our  beloved  Society. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Belli 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Elli 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Ches 
nut  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Nori 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  stree 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  ar 
No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  William  Thomas,  N 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Soul 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arc 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. - 
John  Elliott,  No.  242  Race  street.  John  Cai 
ter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street.  Benjamin  tl 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wortl 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evan 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qunlified  to  tal 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  Scho 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  1 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  Sou 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Ar< 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Chen 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Unit 
street. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Knox  county,  Ohio, 
the  morning  of  the  ]2th  ult,,  Robert  Comfort,  a  m 
ister  and  member  of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meelir 
in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. — This  dear  Friend  duri 
several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  by  the  infin 
ties  of  age  mostly  confined  to  his  room,  through) 
which  time,  and  during  his  last  illness,  (though 
expressed  but  little,)  he  manifested  entire  resignat 
to  the  Divine  will.  A  little  before  his  close,  he 
marked  to  his  son,  "That  he  believed  his  day's  wi 
was  done ; — that  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in 
way ;  all  was  peace." 

 ,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  5th  instant, 

his  residence,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Jesse  Ambl 
in  the  75lh  year  of  his  age;  a  member,  and  for  nu 
years  a  valuable  overseer,  of  Gwynned  Monthly  M( 
ing.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  l 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  bore  the  pa 
and  privations  incident  to  a  lingering  sickness,  w 
Christian  patience  and  resignation.  His  friends  h, 
the  comforting  belief  that  he  has  passed  to  a  be 
inheritance. 
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For"The  Friend." 

ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS. 

The  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
■Mains  an  interesting  review  of  a  work  under 
le  above  title,  which  undertakes  to  show,  in 
pposition  to  the  work  itself,  that  the  condition 
f  the  working  classes  in  England  has  materi- 
lly  improved  within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
Ve  have   marked  for   insertion   in  "  The 
'riend,"  some  of  the  more  striking  passages 
i  this  essay.    The  writer  under  review  looks 
pon  every  thing  in  England  as  indicating  the 
■jcay  and  decline  of  the  working  classes. 
P  We  are  not  disposed,"  says  the  Edinburgh 
eview,  "  to  draw  a  picture  covleur  de  rose 
"the  condition  of  our  people,  any  more  than 
e  are  willing  to  accept  our  author's  silhouette 
i  noir.    We  have  been  too  long  and  too 
ear  witnesses  of  their  struggles  and  their 
>rrows,  to  feel  any  temptation  to  ignore  them 
•  make  light  of  them.    But  we  must  remem- 
;r  that  the  question  is  not  now, — whether  our 
•esent  state  is  satisfactory  ?  but,  Is  it  improv- 
g  or  deteriorating?    Are  we  advancing,  or 
trograding  in  civilization  and  well-being? 
our  actual  progress  so  slow,  as  to  make  us 
;spair  about  the  future?  or,  worse  still,  Is 
ir  improvement  confined  to  the  outside,  the 
irface,  and  the  summit,  while  all  within  is 
illow,  and  a  varnished  decay  is  busy  at  our 
itals  ?    Admitting  then,  and  deploring,  as  we 
,  that  the  condition  of  the  masses  is  far  from 
e  ideal  we  might  form,  far  even  from  a  point 
once  desirable,  attainable,  and  due, — we 
firm  that  it  has  improved,  and  is  still  improv- 
g,  with  a  rapidity  and  in  a  direction,  which, 
wed  aright,  justify  the  most  sanguine  anti- 
oaiions. 

"  1  The  inventions  of  science  have  not  bene- 
sd  the  poorer  classes.' — Have  they  not? 
jok  at  railroads,  the  great  scientific  marvel 
the  age,  which  in  the  course  of  twenty 
ars  have  brought  the  remotest  parts  of  our 
ands  within  twenty-four  hours  of  each  other, 
Inch  have  quintupled  our  locomotive  speed, 
d  multiplied  the  amount  of  our  locomotion 
a  ratio  that  baffles  calculation.    Who  have 
en  the  chief  gainers  by  them  ?    Clearly  the 
or,  to  whom,  formerly,  locomotion  was  a 
ing  almost  impossible ;  who,  for  the  most 
rt,  passed  the  whole  of  life  in  the  narrow 
cuit  of  their  native  hamlet,  or  the  town  in 


which  they  were  apprenticed  ;  who  frequently 
lived  and  died  without  visiting  the  next  valley, 
of  crossing  the  range  of  low  hills  which  were 
ever  before  their  eyes;  who,  if  compelled  by 
dire  necessity  to  travel,  trudged  painfully  on 
foot,  weary,  limping,  and  heavy-laden ;  who, 
on  their  rare  holidays,  could  find  no  recreation 
but  wandering  in  familiar  fields,  or  boozing  at 
the  wonted  tavern.  The  wealthy  could  always 
travel  in  luxurious  carriages  with  spirited 
post-horses,  which  carried  them  along  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  pence  a  mile.  The  middle 
classes  indulged  their  restless  or  curious  pro- 
pensities on  the  lop  of  the  mail  coach,  a  mode 
of  conveyance  to  which  even  now  they  look 
back  with  affection  and  regret.  But  the  poor, 
till  this  great  application  of  science  to  their 
use,  were  absolutely  rooted  to  their  place  of 
birth  :  they  heard  of  London,  or  York,  or  the 
mountains,  or  the  lakes,  as  distant  scenes  re- 
plete with  wonders  and  attractions,  but  as  in- 
accessible as  Paradise  to  them.  Now,  every 
fine  Sunday,  every  summer  holiday,  sees  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  artisans  rush  from  the 
smoky  recesses  of  Liverpool  or  London  to 
make  merry  with  their  friends,  or  refresh 
themselves  after  a  week  of  toil  with  the  gay 
verdure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  country. 
For  the  smallest  sums,  they  are  carried  in 
cheap  trips  to  see  York  minster,  or  to  wander 
on  the  cliffs  of  Scarborough,  or  bathe  in  the 
sea  of  Dover; — they  are  poured  out  in  multi- 
tudes on  the  shores  of  Windermere;  and  con- 
veyed almost  without  any  intervention  of  their 
own,  to  London,  to  Dublin,  to  Paris,  at  a  cost 
which  few  among  them  cannot,  by  an  effort, 
manage  to  afford.  What  these  new  facilities 
must  have  done  to  counterbalance  and  compete 
with  the  low  pleasures  of  intemperance  and 
gambling,  how  they  have  interfered  with  the 
cock-fight,  and  unpeopled  the  race  course,  and 
replaced  the  bull-bait,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
A  'cheap  trip'  is  now,  with  the  artisan  class, 
the  established  mode  of  passing  a  leisure  day. 
In  184S,  the  number  who  left  Manchester 
alone,  in  Whitsun  week,  by  these  excursion 
trains  was  116,000  ;  in  1849  it  had  risen  to 
150,000  ;  and  last  year  it  reached  202,000. 
Mr.  Johnston  himself  gives  a  table  (vol.  i.  p. 
285,)  which  should  have  prevented  him  from 
penning  the  rash  sentence  we  have  quoted 
from  him  on  the  uselessness  of  scientific  im- 
provements to  the  poor.  In  1849  the  number 
who  travelled  by  railway  were  as  follows  : — 


First  Class 
Second 

Third  and  Parliamentary 


Passengers.  Receipts. 

7,21)2,811  :C1,'>27,768 

23,521,650  2,530,!)  68 

32,81)0,3:23  1,816,476 


"Thus  it  appears  that  the  poorer  classes 
travelled  by  railway  to  the  number  of  nearly 
33,000,001),  and  could  afford  to  spend  in  that 


mode  of  recreation  nearly  2,000,00()Z.  They 
outnumbered  the  middle  classes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  to  three,  and  the  wealthier  classes 
in  the  proportion  of four  to  one. 

"  '  The  condition  of  the  working  classes  has 
deteriorated,  and  their  command  over  the  com- 
forts of  life  has  diminished.' — Has  it?  Let  us 
look  at  facts  again.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  rye,  oaten,  and  barley  bread  were 
extensively  consumed  throughout  the  country  : 
according  to  one  authority,  rye  bread  was  the 
habitual  food  of  one-seventh  of  the  population  : 
it  is  now  entirely  disused,  and  the  use  of 
wheaten  bread  is  almost  universal  among  even 
the  poorest  classes.  To  what  extent  their 
consumption  of  this  has  increased,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  with  any  approach  to  accu- 
racy. According  to  the  calculation  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
kingdom  in  1796  was  6,000,000  quarters ;  it 
is  now  estimated  by  the  most  careful  autho- 
rities (but  of  course,  as  we  have  no  agricultu- 
ral statistics,  this  is  merely  an  estimate)  at 
15,200,000  quarters.  The  growth  of  wheat 
in  England  is  known  to  have  enormously  in- 
creased ;  and  besides  this,  the  amount  of  wheat 
and  wheat-flour  imported  and  retained  for 
home  consumption,  which  was  2,317,460 
quarters  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1800, 
had  increased  in  the  five  years  ending  with 
1850  to  15,463,530  quarters.  Vast  as  has 
been  our  importation  since,  it  has  all  gone 
into  consumption  as  fast  as  it  was  landed.  Of 
course,  the  difference  between  our  population 
at  the  several  periods  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. But,  all  things  considered,  probably 
the  price  of  grain  may  be  the  best  proximate 
test  of  the  command  of  the  working  classes 
over  this  the  first  necessary  of  life.  Now,  a 
comparison  of  the  past  and  present  gives  us  a 
conclusive  result,  and  it  is  a  fair  comparison, 
because  the  potato-disease  and  the  famine  of 
1847  form  an  ample  set-off  against  the  had 
harvests  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  during  the  first  len 
years  of  the  century  was  83s.  6d.  ;  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  was  only  53s.  Ad.  The  same 
earnings  therefore  which  in  the  last  generation 
could  command  only  five  quartern  loaves 
would  now  purchase  eight.  The  fall  in  the 
cost  of  other  articles  of  daily  consumption 
among  the  poor  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  great.  Coffee,  which  fifty  years  ago  was 
selling  at  200s.  a  cwt.,  may  now  be  purchased, 
of  equal  quality,  at  117s. ;  tea,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, has  fallen  from  5s.  to  3s.  4«f.  a  lb.  ;  and 
sugar  from  80s.  to  41s.  a  cwt.  In  articles  of 
clothing  the  reduction  is  even  more  remark- 
able: a  piece  of  printing  calico,  29  yards  long, 
which  is  made  into  three  gowns,  and  which 
as  lalo  even  as  1814,  cpst  '-8s.  in  the  whole- 
sale warehouse,  is  now  sold  for  flj.  6rf.  ant! 
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two  years  ago  sold  as  low  as  5s.  A  piece  of 
good  4  quarter  Irish  linen  (IS00 quality)  bleach- 
ed, sold  in  1800  at  3s.  2d.  a  yard.  Goods, 
the  nearest  to  the  same  kind  now  made,  sell 
at  I4d.  Grey  4-qtia iter  shining  (2000  quali- 
ty), which  cost  5s.  Gd.  a  yard  ii\  1800,  and 
8s.  6d.  in  1830,  now  sells  for  Is.  6d. ;  and 
the  cost  of  bleaching  it  is  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion,  viz.,  from  12s.  a  piece  in  1800 
and  8s.  in  1830,  to  3s.  6d.  in  the  present 
yea  r. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  poor  have  the 
power  of  purchasing  a  larger  quantity  of  food 
and  clothitig  than  formerly  with  the  same 
sum.  But  we  can  go  a  step  further  than  this, 
and  can  show,  in  the  case  of  many  articles, 
that  they  actually  do  supply  themselves  more 
liberally  than  formerly.  We  have  seen  that 
they  do  so  with  wheat.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  coffee  (in  spite  of  the  great  adul- 
teration wilh  chicory)  has  risen  from  one 
ounce  and  a  tenth  per  head  in  1801  to  twenty- 
eight  ounces  in  1849;  tea  from  19  oz.  to  23 
oz.  ;  sugar  from  15  lbs.,  which  it  was  in  1821, 
to  24  lbs.  in  1849,  against  22|-  lbs.  in  1801." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Lies  and  perfidy  are  the  refuge  of  fools  and 
cowards. 

Coral  Reefs  of  Florida. 

Prof.  Agassiz  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  the  Coral  Reefs  of  Florida,  which  he  had 
been  exploring  last  winter.  He  found  them 
different  from  the  coral  reefs  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  coral  reefs  of  Florida  extend 
in  several  parallel  ridges  between  the  main 
land  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  a 
westerly  course ;  diverging  more  and  more 
from  the  main  land,  until  near  Cape  Sable, 
they  are  forty  miles  distant;  stretching  like  a 
broad  arm  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extend- 
ing in  a  southerly  direction  into  the  rapid  cur- 
rent of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
reefs,  on  the  contrary,  grow  in  the  open  sea, 
and  differ  essentially  in  character  from  those 
of  Florida. 

The  piincipal  reef  of  diving  corals  in  Flo- 
rida occurs  between  the  main  Keys  and  the 
rapid  sea  current  which  runs  between  Cuba 
and  the  islands  encircling  the  main  land  of 
Florida,  but  other  coral  deposits  of  a  peculiar 
nature  are  found  to  exist  around,  upon,  and 
between  the  keys  and  the  main  land.  The 
combined  action  of  the  tides  and  currents  pro- 
duces eddies  in  which  fine  sand  and  even  mud 
is  deposited  around  the  reefs.  These  materials 
Prof.  Agassiz  considers  to  be  minute  frag, 
ments,  or  an  impalpable  powder,  held  in  sus- 
pension by  the  water,  which  is  rendered  milky 
white  by  their  presence.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  it  the  water  becomes  clear. 

In  Florida  we  have  no  barren  reef,  but  a 
series  of  concentric  reefs,  enclosing  parallel 
channels,  formed  without  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  submergence  or  upheaval.  There  are 
the  Outer  Reef,  the  Florida  Keys,  and  the 
Shore  Bluffs,  with  the  main  channel  south  of 
the  Keys  ;  the  mud-flats  between  the  Keys  and 
the  main  land,  with  a  slight  depth  of  water, 
often  not  more  than  two  feet ;  and  flat,  low 


islands,  on  which  there  is  an  extensive  growth 
of  mangroves.  The  Keys  rise  from  ten  to 
twelve,  seldom  thirteen  feet,  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Near  the  shore,  there  are  mud 
and  coral-sand  accumulations,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  corals  themselves. 

By  the  Keys  the  channel  is  from  five  to  six 
fathoms  deep  and  seldom  more.  Its  bounda- 
ries are  frequently  indicated  by  small  islands 
or  shoals,  some  of  which  form  very  dangerous 
reefs,  such  as  Carisford  reef.  It  is  within  this 
channel  that  the  wreckers  take  up  their  abode, 
being  safely  sheltered  from  the  strong  gales 
which  blow  frequently  outside,  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Outer  Reef  and  the  bar  islands 
rising  for  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  No  coast  said  Prof.  A.,  is  more  secure 
and  safe  for  navigation  than  this,  if  it  be  pro- 
perly understood  ;  every  twenty  miles  there  is 
the  broadest  and  safest  harbour  to  run  into. 
But  at  present,  it  is  perhaps  more  dangerous 
to  know  of  these  harbours  than  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  existence;  for  the  lights  and  signals 
along  the  shore  are  located  without  reference 
to  using  these  places  of  refuge. 

On  the  Outer  Reef,  from  Cape  Florida  to 
Key  West,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  living  corals  are 
found. — Scientific  American. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Miller's  England  and  its  People. 

First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  Peo- 
ple. By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  the 
"Foot  Prints  of  the  Creator"  the  "Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  Sfc.  "Do  you  not  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser — I  had  almost 
said  the  better — for  going  a  hundred  or  two 
of  miles." — Gray's  Letters.  Boston:  Gould 
£f  Lincoln,  59  Washington  Street.  1851. 

(Continued  from  page  342.) 

"  I  trust  it  will  not  be  held  that  my  descrip- 
tions  of  this  old-fashioned  park,  with  its  colon- 
nade and  its  avenues,  its  dells  and  its  dingles, 
its  alcove  and  its  wilderness,  have  been  too 
minute.  It  has  an  interest  as  independent  of 
any  mere  beauty  or  picturesqueness  which  it 
may  possess,  as  the  field  of  Bannockbum  or 
the  meadows  of  Runnimede.  It  indicates  the 
fulcrum,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  which  the  lever 
of  a  great  original  genius  first  rested,  when  it 
upturned  from  its  foundations  an  effete  school 
of  English  verse,  and  gave  to  the  literature  of 
the  country  a  new  face.  Its  scenery,  idealized 
into  poetry,  wrought  one  of  the  greatest  litera- 
ry revolutions  of  which  the  history  of  letters 
preserves  any  record.  The  school  of  Pope, 
originally  of  but  small  compass,  had  sunk  ex- 
ceedingly low  ere  the  times  of  Cowper  :  it  had 
become,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree,  a  brass- 
bound  stump,  that  sent  forth  no  leafage  of  re- 
freshing green,  and  no  blossoms  of  pleasant 
smell  ;  and  yet,  for  considerably  more  than 
half  a  century,  it  had  been  the  only  existing 
English  school.  And  when  the  first  volume 
of  'Poems  by  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,'  issued  from  the  press,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  prospect  whatever  of  any 
other  school  rising  to  supplant  it.  Several 


writers  of  genius  had  appeared  in  the  period, 
and  had  achieved  for  themselves  a  standing  in 
literature  ;  nor  were  they  devoid  of  the  origin 
nality,  in  both  their  thinking  and  the  form  of 
it,  without  which  no  writer  becomes  perma- 
nently eminent.  But  their  originality  was 
specific  and  individual,  and  terminated  with 
themselves  ;  whereas  the  school  of  Pope,  what- 
ever its  other  defects,  was  of  a  generic  charac- 
ter. A  second  Collins,  a  second  Gray,  a 
second  Goldsmith,  would  have  been  mere  timid 
imitators, — mere  mock  Paganinis,  playing 
each  on  the  one  exquisite  string  of  his  master, 
and  serving  by  his  happiest  efforts  but  to  esta- 
blish the  fidelity  of  the  imitation.  But  the 
poetry  of  Pope  Ibrmed  an  instrument  of  larger 
compass  and  a  more  extensive  gamut,  and  left 
the  disciples  room  to  achieve  lor  themselves, 
in  running  over  the  notes  of  their  master,  a 
certain  amount  of  originality.  Lyttleion's 
'Advice  to  Belinda,'  and  Johnson's  '  London,' 
exhibit  the  stamp  of  very  different  minds  ;  and 
the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature'  is  quite  another 
sort  of  poem  from  the  '  Triumphs  of  Temper ;' 
but  they  all  alike  belong  to  the  school  of  Pope, 
and  bear  the  impress  of  the  '  Moral  Essays,' 
the  '  Satires,'  or  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  The 
poetical  mind  of  England  had  taken  an  invete- 
rate set ;  it  had  grown  up  into  artificial  atti- 
tudes, like  some  superannuated  posture-maker, 
and  had  lost  the  gait  and  air  natural  to  it. 
Like  the  painter  in  the  fable,  it  drew  its  por- 
traits less  from  the  life  than  from  cherished 
models  and  familiar  casts  approved  by  the 
connoisseur  ;  and  exhibited  nature,  when  it  at 
all  exhibited  it,  through  a  dim  haze  of  colour- 
ed conventionalities.  And  this  school,  grown 
rigid  and  unfeeling  in  its  unproductive  old  age, 
it  was  part  of  the  mission  of  Cowper  to  sup- 
plant and  destroy.  He  restored  to  English 
literature  the  wholesome  freshness  of  nature, 
and  sweetened  and  invigorated  its  exhauster] 
atmosphere,  by  letting  in  upon  it  the  cool 
breeze  and  the  bright  sunshine.  The  old  park 
with  its  noble  trees  and  sequestered  valleys, 
were  to  him  what  the  writings  of  Pope  and  ol 
Pope's  disciples  were  to  his  contemporaries 
he  renewed  poetry  by  doing  what  the  first 
poets  had  done. 

"  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  mark  the  plan  or 
which  nature  delights  to  operate  in  producing 
a  renovation  of  this  character  in  the  literature 
of  a  country.  Cowper  had  two  vigorous  co 
adjutors  in  the  work  of  revolution  ;  and  al 
three,  though  essentially  unlike  in  other  re 
spects,  resembled  one  another  in  the  prelinl 
nary  course  through  which  they  were  prepar 
ed  for  their  proper  employment.  Circum 
stances  had  conspired  to  throw  them  all  outside 
the  pale  of  the  existing  literature.  Cowper,  a 
the  ripe  age  of  thirty-three,  when  breathing  ir 
London  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  day 
amid  his  friends, — the  Lloyds,  Colmans,  ant 
Bonnel  Thorntons, — was  a  clever  and  tastefu 
imitator,  but  an  imitator  merely,  both  in  hii 
prose  and  his  verse.  His  prose  in  '  The  Con 
noisseur'  is  a  feeble  echo  of  that  of  Addison 
while  in  his  verse  we  find  unequivocal  traces 
of  Prior,  of  Philips,  and  of  Pope,  but  scarce 
any  trace  whatever  of  a  poet  at  least  not  infe 
rior  to  the  best  of  them, — Cowper  himself 
Events  over  which  he  had  no  control  suddenlj 


removed  him  outside  this  atmosphere,  and 
dropped  him  into  a  profound  retirement,  in 
which  lor  nearly  twenty  years,  he  did  not  pe- 
-  ie  works  of  any  English  poet.  ,  The 
chimes  of  the  existing  literature  had  fairly 
rung  themselves  out  of  his  head,  ere,  with  a 
heart  grown  familiar  in  the  interval  with  all 
earnest  feeling, — an  intellect  busied  with  ever 
ripening  cogitation, — an  eye  and  ear  convers- 
ant, day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  with  the 
fiice  and  voice  of  nature, — he  struck,  as  the  key. 
notes  of  his  own  noble  poetry,  a  series  of  exqui- 
sitely modulated  tones,  that  had  no  counter- 
parts in  the  artificial  gamut.  Had  his  prepa- 
ratory course  been  different, — had  he  been 
kept  in  the  busy  and  literary  world,  instead  of 
lassing,  in  his  insulated  solitude,  through  the 
erm  of  second  education,  which  made  him 
»hat  we  all  know, — it  seems  more  than  ques- 
ionable  whether  Cowper  would  have  ever 
aken  his  place  in  literature  as  a  great  original 
wet.*  His  two  coadjutors  in  the  work  of 
iterary  revolution  were  George  Crabbe  and 
Robert  Burns.  The  one,  self-taught,  and 
wholly  shut  out  from  the  world  of  letters,  laid 
n  his  vast  stores  of  observation,  fresh  from 
nature,  in  an  obscure  fishing  village  on  the 
;oast  of  Suffolk  ;  the  other,  educated  in  exactly 
ihe  same  style  and  degree, — Crabbe  had  a 
ittle  bad  Latin,  and  Burns  a  little  bad  French, 
— and  equally  secluded  from  the  existing  lite- 
rature, achieved  the  same  important  work  on 
bleak  farm  of  Mossgiel.  And  the  earlier 
compositions  of  these  three  poets, — all  of  them 
»rue  backwoodsmen  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
— clearers  of  new  and  untried  fields  in  the  rich 
mopened  provinces, — appeared  within  five 
'ears  of  each  other — Crabbe's  first  and  Burns's 
fast.  This  process  of  renovating  a  worn-out 
iterature  does  certainly  seem  a  curious  one. 
Circumstances  virtually  excommunicated  three 
•f  the  great  poetic  minds  of  the  age,  and  flung 
•hem  outside  the  literary  pale  ;  and  straightway 
hey  became  founders  of  churches  of  their 
»wn,  and  carried  away  with  them  all  the 
teopte. 

"  Cowper,  however,  was  better  adapted  by 
:ature,  and  more  prepared  by  previous  accom- 
ilishment,  for  the  work  of  literary  revolution, 
than  either  Burns  or  Crabbe.  His  poetry — 
3  return  to  a  previous  illustration,  rather, 
owever.  indicated  than  actually  employed — 
yas  in  the  natural  what  Pope's  was  in  the 
rtificial  walk, — of  a  generic  character;  where- 
s  theirs  was  of  a  strongly  specific  cast.  The 
/riters  who  have  followed  Crabbe  and  Burns 
'e  at  once  detect  as  imitators  ;  whereas  the 
Titers  to  whom  Cowper  furnished  the  starting 

*  "Cowper  himself  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
jvare  that  his  long  seclusion  from  the  world  of  let- 
rs  told  in  his  favour.  '  I  reckon  it  among  my  prin- 
pal  advantages  as  a  composer  of  verses,'  we  find  him 
tying,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  younger  Unwin, 
hat  I  have  not  read  an  English  poet  these  thirteen 
jars,  and  but  one  these  twenty  years.  Imitation 
'en  of  the  best  models  is  my  aversion.  It  is  servile 
id  mechanical, — a  trick  that  has  enabled  many  to 
>arp  the  name  of  author,  who  could  not  have  written 
all,  if  they  had  not  written  upon  the  pattern  of 
•me  one  indeed  original.  But  when  the  ear  and 
ste  have  been  much  accustomed  to  the  manner  of 
hers,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it;  and  we 
litate  in  spite  of  ourselves,  just  in  proportion  as  we 
Imire.'    {CuTrespotidtnce,  1781.)" 
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note  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  originals. 
He  withdrew  their  attention  from  the  old  mo- 
dels,— thoroughly  commonplaced  by  repro- 
duction,— and  sent  them  out  into  the  fields  and 
the  woods  with  greatly  enlarged  vocabularies, 
to  describe  new  things  in  fresh  language.  And 
thus  has  he  exercised  an  indirect  but  potent 
influence  on  the  thinking  and  mode  of  descrip- 
tion of  poets  whose  writings  furnish  little  or 
no  trace  of  his  peculiar  sty  le  or  manner.  Even 
in  style  and  manner,  however,  we  discover  in 
his  pregnant  writings  the  half-developed  germs 
of  after  schools.  In  his  lyrics  we  find,  for  in- 
stance, the  starting  notes  of  not  a  few  of  the 
happiest  lyrics  of  Campbell.  The  noble  ode 
'  On  the  Loss  of  the  Royal  George'  must  have 
been  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  poet  who  pro- 
duced the  '  Battle  of  the  Baltic  ;'  and  had  the 
'  Castaway' and  the  'Poplar  Field'  been  first 
given  to  the  world  in  company  with  the-4  Exile 
of  Erin'  and  the  'Soldier's  Dream,'  no  critic 
could  have  ever  suspected  that  they  had  ema- 
nated from  quite  another  pen.  We  may  find 
similar  traces  in  his  works  of  the  minor  poems 
of  the  Lake  School.  '  The  Distressed  Tra- 
vellers, or  Labour  in  Vain;'  'The  Yearly 
Distress,  or  Tithing-Time  ;'  '  The  Colubriad  ;' 
'  The  Retired  Cat ;'  '  The  Dog  and  the  Water 
Lily;'  and  'The  Diverting  History  of  John 
Gilpin,' — might  have  all  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance among  the  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  and 
would  certainly  have  formed  high  specimens 
of  the  work.  But  it  is  not  form  and  manner 
that  the  restored  literature  of  England  mainly 
owes  to  Cowper, — it  is  spirit  and  life;  not  so 
much  any  particular  mode  of  exhibiting  na- 
ture, as  a  revival  of  the  habit  of  looking  at  it. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Laing's  Observations  on  the  European  People. 

Extracts  from  "  Observations  on  the  social 
and  political  state  of  the  European  People 
in  1848  and  1849."    By  S.  Laing. 

(Continued  from  page  344.) 

Upon  a  general  cultivation  of  music  and  the 
effects  upon  a  community,  as  also  the  insuffi. 
cient  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  divine  worship,  the  remarks  of  S. 
Laing  are  practical  and  just. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
German  branch  and  the  English  of  the  same 
Saxon  or  Teutonic  race,  and  one  of  the  first 
which  strikes  the  English  traveller  in  Germa- 
ny, that  the  former,  the  German  people,  are 
the  most  musical,  and  the  latter,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  least  so,  of  any  people  in  Europe. 
Is  it  a  physical  difference  of  organization  1  or 
is  it  the  result  of  different  circumstances  of 
education,  habits,  and  social  condition  1  In 
Germany  music  is  not,  as  in  Britain,  cultivated 
and  enjoyed  only  by  a  few,  principally  fe- 
males, in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  or  in  the 
wealthiest  of  the  middle  class  in  the  great 
cities  ;  but  it  enters  largely  into  the  habitual 
occupation  and  enjoyment  of  all  classes,  is 
universally  diffused,  is  taught  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment in  all  schools,  is  familiar  to  every 
individual,  practised  in  every  lamily,  and  is  a 
real  social  influence,  an  important  element  in 
German  life  and  character.    Is  this  a  beneficial 
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influence  and  element  in  life  and  character  ? 
Would  it  be  possible,  or  desirable  if  possible, 
that  our  Englis>h  population  should  be  as  tho- 
roughly musicalized  as  the  German  ?  The 
question  deserves  consideration.  The  conven- 
tional jargon  of  the  courts,  artists,  and  literary 
men  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.,  which  has  descended  as  an  heir-loom  to 
the  same  classes  in  our  times,  about  the  hu- 
manizing influences  of  music  and  the  drama 
on  the  human  race,  and  the  superiority,  as 
efficient  means  and  undeniable  proofs  of  civili- 
zation, of  the  fine  arts — the  arts  which  admin- 
ister pleasure  through  the  organs  of  sense,  the 
eye  or  ear,  to  the  cultivated  and  refined  taste 
of  the  upper  classes — over  the  vulgar  useful 
arts  which  diffuse  comfort,  industry  and  intel- 
ligence among  the  mass  of  mankind,  has  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience  in  our  days. 
It  is  not  the  musician,  the  fiddler,  fifer  or  bag- 
piper, who  has  humanized  the  Hottentot,  and 
raised  the  New  Zealander,  the  Sandwich 
Islander,  the  Cherokee,  to  a  higher  social  and 
moral  condition  than  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples 
or  Rome,  who  have  lived  under  the  civilizing 
influences  of  music  and  the  fine  arts  for  ages  ; 
but  the  artisan,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter, 
the  seamstress,  and  school-mistress,  with  her 
husband  the  missionary.  The  age  of  Orpheus 
is  past ;  the  stocks  and  stones  of  our  genera- 
tion are  only  to  be  anima'.ed,  moved,  and  civil- 
ized by  higher  and  more  intellectual  influences 
and  enjoyments  than  harmony  of  sound. 
Music,  in  its  most  successful  efforts,  addresses 
mind  much  less  distinctly  and  intelligibly  than 
the  most  imperfect  language.  It  conveys  no 
idea  or  meaning,  but  only  the  impression  or 
feeling  of  the  sensations,  which  ideas  sublime, 
pathetic,  gay,  or  agreeable,  would  produce  if 
conveyed  by  language.  Music,  which  Sir 
Hump'hrey  Davy  calls  the  most  intellectual  of 
our  sensual  pleasures,  may  rouse,  agitate,  or 
soothe,  may  delight  the  sense  for  harmony  of 
sound,  and  thus  it  undeniably  enlarges  the 
circle  of  human  enjoy  ments,  and  adds  to  them 
a  sphere  of  its  own,  a  new  world  of  pleasurable 
sensations;  but  these  effects  are  as  evanescent 
as  the  sounds  which  produce  them.  The 
mind  and  its  powers,  the  intelligence,  the  judg- 
ment,  the  moral  sense,  are  not  acted  upon  and 
exercised  by  the  most  delicious  harmony.  The 
musicians  who  produce  it,  are  not  themselves 
more  humanized  or  civilized,  that  is,  more 
moral,  virtuous,  intellectual  members  of  socie- 
ty, than  those  who  have  never  heard  good 
music.  The  prima  donna,  or  the  first  fiddle 
of  the  orchestra,  should,  by  the  influence  of 
the  civilizing  art  they  have  all  their  lives  been 
cultivating,  be  the  models  in  society  of  all  that 
is  comprehended  under  the  terms  of  civiliza- 
tion, refinement,  and  social  worth  ;  yet  the 
character  of  professional  musicians  is  so  often 
the  reverse,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  art 
itself  is  looked  upon  by  many  with  distrust,  as 
weakening  rather  than  strengthening  the  mind, 
as  wasting  time  in  vague  sensation,  and  as 
nourishing  passion,  rather  than  active  habits 
in  the  individual — an  effect  in  character  to  be 
avoided,  rather  than  cultivated.  This  preju- 
dice against  music  is  n  re-action  of  the  undue 
importance  bestowed  formerly,  and  even  now 
in  some  classes,  on  musical  accomplishmcn'. 
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It  had  become  a  fashion  to  consider  the  culti- 
vaiion  of  music  I  he  most  essential  branch  of 
female  education,  and  that  it  betokened  a  rude, 
uncultivated  mind,  if  music  was  not  attained 
or  attempted.  There  are  many,  indeed,  who 
still  consider  the  cultivation  of  music  so  im- 
portant a  branch  of  education,  that  they  would 
have  it  placed  in  all  our  public  schools  on  the 
same  footing  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, and  would  make  the  teaching  of  music  ob- 
ligatory, as  it  is  in  Prussia,  in  all  schools  over 
which  government  has  any  control.  To  ac- 
quire and  keep  up  any  proficiency  in  music, 
requires  considerable  practice  and  time;  an 
hour  every  day  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  make 
a  tolerable  performer  on  any  instrument,  or 
to  keep  up  his  proficiency.  Now,  on  the 
Continent,  where  all  handicrafts,  trades,  and 
branches  of  industry  of  every  kind  are  fenced 
in  and  protected  from  competition  by  corpora- 
tion-privilege, government  license,  and  by 
the  want  of  capital  among  the  classes  from 
whom  competition  with  the  already  established 
tradesman  would  spring  up,  it  is  very  natural 
and  possible,  and  perhaps  very  suitable  and 
salutary,  that  the  young  man  who  is  learning 
his  trade,  or  rather,  who  is  earning,  by  a  long 
and  unnecessarily  protracted  apprenticeship 
and  journeymanship,  the  privilege  to  exercise 
his  trade  in  a  kind  of  monopoly  secure  from 
intrusion,  should  have  the  leisure  to  bestow  an 
h  >ur  or  two  every  day  in  acquiring  and  keep- 
ing up  his  musical  skill  and  taste.  It  may 
even  be  very  useful  in  the  social  slate  of  the 
continental  people,  in  which  mind  and  social 
action  are  not  free,  and  all  political,  religious, 
and  many  literary  subjects,  discussions  and 
conversations,  are,  or  have  until  lately  been, 
under  censorship  or  interdicted,  that  the  youth 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  should  have 
some  occupation  like  music  to  turn  their  minds 
from  prohibited  interests  and  objects,  some- 
thing to  prevent  them  from  thinking  on  public 
or  local  affairs,  something  unimportant  yet  ex- 
citing to  bestow  their  idleness  upon.  But  in 
our  free  and  competition-driven  social  state, 
the  young  man  has  far  less  spare  time,  and  far 
more  important  and  manly  occupations  for  the 
little  time  he  has  to  spare.  With  us,  the 
young  man  who  has  to  go  gain  his  living  by 
the  work  of  his  hands  or  head,  cannot  in  gene- 
ral, command  more  than  two  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  of  unbroken,  healthful  leisure. 
Allowing  he  has  but  ten  hours  of  actual  work, 
there  are  two  hours,  the  breakfast  hour  and 
dinner  hour,  of  broken  time  passed  in  rest  in 
or  near  his  workshop  or  factory,  and  one  hour 
must  be  allowed  in  the  morning  to  dress,  ar- 
range his  little  domestic  concerns  for  the  day, 
and  walk  to  his  place  of  business,  and  one 
hour  on  his  return,  to  clean  himself,  market, 
mend  his  clothes,  and  attend  to  such  home 
affairs  ;  and  if  he  is  a  diligent,  active  workman, 
he  requires  at  the  least  eight  hours  sleep.  By 
this  summary  of  the  steady  operative  man's 
day,  there  are  but  two  hours  over  for  intellec- 
tual improvement,  and  social,  religious,  or  do- 
mestic  duties  or  enjoyments.  Is  he  to  spend 
half  of  these  two  precious  hours  of  leisure,  in 
learning  to  blow  the  flute  or  play  the  fiddle,  or 
in  listening  to  a  concert  in  a  crowded  ale-house 
or  ball-room? 


"  Music  and  the  fine  arts  occupy  the  mind 
and  time  of  the  continental  man  so  entirely, 
that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  they 
are  his  substitutes  for  civil  and  political  liberty, 
domestic  habits,  industry,  and  skill  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  energy  of  character,  perseverance, 
and  all  that  distinguishes  the  Englishman. 
The  undue  place  and  importance  given  to 
aesthetic  over  useful  acquirements  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  former,  may  make  belter  musi- 
cians and  more  enlightened  amateurs  ;  but  will 
not  make  better  men  or  more  efficient  members 
of  society  than  the  latter.  The  good  sense  of 
the  million  with  us,  may  console  us  for  the 
small  success  of  the  singing  of  the  million. 
But  sacred  music?  Psalmody  at  least!  Is  it 
not  very  desirable  that  singing  and  musical 
proficiency  should  be  so  far  cultivated,  that  the 
Psalm-tunes,  in  our  country  churches,  should 
be  sung  with  some  degree  of  musical  skill,  so 
much  so,  at  least,  as  not  to  shock  the  ears  of 
the  pious  and  musical  of  the  congregation  ?  I 
would  reply  to  the  question  by  asking  two  or 
three.  First,  Where  in  the  New  Testament 
is  vocal  music  inculcated  or  prescribed  by  our 
Saviour,  as  a  suitable  mode  of  worship?  The 
singing  of  hymns  by  the  disciples  is  mention- 
ed, but  not,  like  prayer,  inculcated  or  prescrib- 
ed. It  rests  on  the  Jewish  practice  before  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If  we  refer  then,  to 
the  Old  Testament  for  authority,  we  must  take 
instrumental  music  as  well  as  vocal  to  be  suit- 
able worship.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Lutheran  churches  admit  both,  and  with  more 
consistency  than  our  Presbyterian  church, 
which,  in  its  devotional  exercises,  admits  one 
— vocal  music,  and  excludes  the  other — instru- 
mental music,  without  reason  assigned.  But, 
if  music — be  admitted — on  the  authority  of  the 
Psalmist  David,  as  suitable  worship  or  devo- 
tional exercise,  on  the  same  authority  dancing 
must  be  admitted.  King  David  danced  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  as  an  act  of  worship. 
Is  the  Presbyterian  prepared  to  add  the  High- 
land fling  to  his  psalmody  ?  In  strict  consist- 
ency of  reasoning  he  must,  if  he  consider 
singing,  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  be  a  pure  and  acceptable  worship.  And 
why,  if  he  admits  perceptions,  impressions,  or 
emotions  conveyed  to  the  mind  or  heart  by 
one  of  our  senses,  to  be  holy,  and  to  be  a  true 
worship,  does  he  exclude  those  conveyed  by 
another  and  nobler  sense,  that  of  sight  ?  Why, 
and  with  what  consistency,  does  he  exclude 
the  perceptions,  impressions,  and  emotions 
conveyed  by  painting  or  sculpture  from  the 
character  of  holy,  and  admit  those  conveyed 
by  music?  Is  the  ear  a  more  intellectual  or- 
gan than  the  eye?  Is  a  psalm  tune,  the* New 
London  or  the  Old  Carlisle,  a  more  spiritual 
and  higher  intellectual  production  than  the 
head  of  the  Saviour,  by  Guido,  or  the  Cruci- 
fixion painted  by  any  of  the  great  artists? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  usage  of  the  church 
since  Luther  and  Calvin  established  the  pre- 
sent forms  of  worship  in  their  respective 
churches,  is  the  only  intelligible  argument  in 
favour  of  music  being  introduced  in  any  way 
into  the  service.  Luther  and  Calvin  were  not 
apostles.  Their  practice  has  been,  and  may 
be,  reformed  when  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  common  sense  of  their  fellow  men  in  after 


times.  Luther  was  a  true  German  in  hi 
enthusiasm  for  music.  His  devotion  to  i 
was,  even  in  his  own  times,  considered  i 
blameable  weakness  in  his  character.  H 
retained Jn  his  church  service,  as  much  as  h 
could  of  the  musical  worship  of  the  Church  o 
Rome.  Calvin,  Knox,  and  the  first  clergy  c 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  found  Psalmody  i 
good  mechanical  expedient,  which  it  really  is 
lor  affording  a  necessary  pause  and  rest  to  th< 
mind,  both  of  the  preacher  and  congregation 
after  a  long  prayer  and  sermon  requiring  th 
most  fatiguing  exertion  and  attention.  T 
prevent  this,  however,  becoming  a  mere  musi 
cal  worship,  it  is  customary  in  some  Presby 
terian  churches,  and  in  all  on  days  of  dispens 
ing  the  sacrament,  to  read  a  line  and  sing  it 
without  continuity  of  music  or  regard  to  time 
The  Presbyterian  minister,  who  consider 
church  music  as  a  suitable  worship,  and  a 
such  an  art  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  a 
places  of  education  of  youth,  and  cultivated  b; 
all  congregations  of  Christian  people,  will  d 
well  to  pause  before  he  invests  music,  or  painl 
ing,  or  sculpture,  with  any  such  holy  charac 
ler.  He  will  find  that  if  he  admit  one,  h 
must  admit  the  other;  he  must  admit  a  princ 
pie  from  which  all  the  pageantry  and  idolatr 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  worship  ar 
very  legitimately  deduced.  He  will  find  ths 
he  has  got  upon  a  railway,  of  which  the  tei 
minus  is  Rome,  without  a  station  to  stop  a 
with  any  consistency  of  reasoning,  betwee 
pure  spiritual  Presbyterianism  and  rank  Pc 
pery." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Patient  Faithfulness — Discipline. 

"This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  c 
all  acceptation  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  th 
word  to  save  sinners." 

Were  the  members  of  our  religious  Societ 
more  fully  brought  under  the  influence  or  th 
Spirit  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  not  onl 
like  Him  would  they  bear  an  uncompromisin 
testimony  to  the  principles  of  Truth,  of  whic 
he  h;is  called  us  to  make  an  open  profession  t 
the  world,  but  his  Spirit  having  the  rule  an 
government  of  our  hearts,  we  should  feel  ver 
solicitous,  that  such  of  our  fellow  members  a 
have  departed  in  any  measure  from  the  pat 
of  uprightness  and  integrity,  should  be  brougl 
back  into  the  "  Garden  enclosed  ;"  that  in  tr 
flowings  of  that  love,  which  so  conspicuousl 
characterized  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Got 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  w 
should  feel  for  them,  as  being  ourselves  als 
in  the  body,  subject  to  the  wiles  and  temptf 
tions  of  a  cruel  adversary  ;  arid  in  fear,  woul 
dwell  under  thai  covering  of  mind  which  til 
Apostle  enjoins :  "  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  ovei 
taken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,"  see 
to  "restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek 
ness ;  considering  yourselves,  lest  ye  also  b 
tempted." 

To  act,  and  move  in  these  feelings,  is  giv 
ing  practical  testimony  to  the  effect  of  th 
gospel  spirit;  whilst  indulging  secretly,  c 
manifesting  openly  any  desire,  they  shoul 
still  further  slide  from  off  the  sure  foundatior 
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id  show  themselves  more  fully  to  be  in  error, 
o  much  resembles  James  and  John,  whom 
|  Lord  lurned  to  and  rebuked,  saying,  "Ye 
low  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,  for  the  Son  of 
an  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
ire  them." 

There  are  certain  portions  of  our  religious 
jciety  which  have  strong  claims  on  the  sym- 
ithy  of  their  brethren,  who  have  been  much 
•Olemned  and  oppressed  for  their  faithfulness 
standing  against  the  attempted  innovations 
x>n  our  Christian  doctrines  :  may  these  not 
ke  their  flight  in  this  "  winter  season"  from 
at  which  has  been  permitted  to  come  upon 
em,  for  their  furtherance  in  the  way  of  life 
id  salvation  ;  nor  grow  weary  in  well  doing. 
It  was  far  more  the  concern  of  George  Fox 
id  other  faithful  pastors  of  his  day,  that 
riends  should  be  faithful  under  suffering,  than 
get  released  from  it  in  any  other  way  than 
■  which  was  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
ruth.  Like-minded  with  the  apostle,  they 
iforced  his  precept :  "  If  any  man  suffer  as 
Christian  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  let 
m  glorify  God  on  this  behalf.  For  the  time 
come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
'  God  ;  and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall 
e  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel 
"God  ?  Be  patient  therefore,  brethren,  stab- 
sh  your  hearts,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
aweth  near."  Ah  !  we  have  "  need  of  pa- 
wnee, that  after  we  have  done  the  will  of 
od,  we  may  obtain  the  promises." 
No  one  can  wrest  himself  from  the  body  of 
nrist  which  is  his  church,  nor  can  any  con- 
bute  or  be  accessary  to  the  driving  away  of 
Jiers,  without  incurring  an  awful  weight  of 
sponsibility  and  accountability  unto  Him 
ao  is  Head  of  his  own  church,  and  who  him- 
lf,  by  his  outstretched  arm  of  power,  gather- 
our  forefathers  into  one  body.  The  writer 
these  lines  often  commiserates  and  laments 
e  condition  in  which  these  will  one  day  be 
und,  unless  they  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
;ice,  who  have  been  driving  on  so  furiously, 
iving  first  taken  offence  at  the  faithful  testi- 
onies  of  their  conscientious  brethren ;  and 
en  pushing  them  into  positions  it  is  not  likely 
ey  would  have  taken,  had  that  principle  pre- 
.iled,  which  "suffereth  long  and  is  kind; 
•areth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things;  rejoiceth 
it  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth." 
The  proper  and  healthy  administration  of 
ir  wholesome  discipline  is  indeed  a  weighty 
bject,  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  will, 
e  wisdom,  or  contrivance  of  man,  to  any 
ofit  at  all. 

That  eminent  servant  and  minister  of  Christ, 
sorge  Fox,  says :  "  Here  is  the  authority  of 
r  men's  and  women's  meetings,  and  other 
eetings  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  of 
irist,  the  power  of  God,  which  is  not  of  man, 
.r  by  man.  In  this  are  all  to  meet  and  wor- 
ip  God.  By  this  are  all  to  act,  and  in  this 
ve  all  fellowship,  a  joyful  fellowship,  a  joy- 
I  and  comfortable  assembly." 
Were  all  who  act  in  our  meetings  for  disci- 
ine  limited  by  the  power  of  God,  these  assem- 
ies  would  not  only  be  witnessed  to  be  joyful 
semblies,  but  they  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
aiding  vp  one  another  on  our  "  most  holy 
ilh  ;"  and  the  members  of  the  militant  church 


standing  in  this  faith,  would  be  made  one  an- 
other's helpers,  and  one  another's  joy  in  the 
Lord.  Nothing  would  be  resulted  in  them 
that  would  in  anywise  contribute  to  hurt  or 
destroy,  or  lay  waste  the  heritage  of  God  ;  but 
the  love  of  Christ  and  the  concern  for  the 
enlargement  of  his  kingdom  in  the  earth,  would 
be  as  a  canopy  spread  over  them. 
Ohio,  Seventh  month,  1851. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  341.) 

When  Descartes  became  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth,  he  was  surprised  at  the  store  of  knosv- 
ledge  already  possessed  by  her,  and  more  so 
at  the  capacity  which  she  displayed  for  com- 
prehending the  most  difficult  propositions  of 
mathematics,  the  most  abstruse  disquisitions  of 
metaphysics,  the  most  elevated  researches  of 
science.  He  found  her  gladly  seeking  in 
erudite  investigations  and  sublime  truths,  re- 
lief from  the  petty  disputes  in  her  mother's 
household,  from  her  constitutional  sadness, 
and  from  the  serious  anxieties  engendered  by 
the  various  schemes  of  her  brothers  to  recover 
the  Palatinate.  Descartes,  pleased  with  her 
earnest  desire  for  knowledge,  and  with  her 
power  of  acquiring  it,  frequently  came  to  the 
Hague  to  see  her,  and  superintend  her  stu- 
dies, and  when  absent  kept  up  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  her.  In  respect  to  the 
instruction  he  imparted,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received,  his  biographer  says, 
"Never  did  master  more  happily  improve  the 
docibility,  aptness,  penetration,  and  withal  the 
solidity  of  a  scholar's  mind.  Having  accus- 
tomed her  insensibly  to  the  profound  medita- 
tion of  the  grand  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
sufficiently  exercising  of  her  in  the  most  ab- 
stracted questions  of  geometry,  and  the  most 
sublime  ones  of  metaphysics,  there  was  no 
longer  anything  abstruse  or  mysterious  to  her  ; 
and  he  ingenuously  confesseth  and  owneth, 
that  he  had  not  yet  met  with  any  beside  her 
(he  excepteth  Regius  in  another  place)  that 
ever  arrived  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
works  he  had  published,  till  that  time.  By  this 
testimony  that  he  bore  to  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  the  princess,  he  intended  to  distin- 
guish her  from  those  who  were  not  able  to 
apprehend  his  metaphysics,  although  they 
might  have  some  insight  into  geometry,  and 
from  those  that  were  not  able  to  understand 
his  geometry,  although  they  might  be  pretty 
well  versed  in  metaphysical  truths." 

About  the  year  1644,  Descartes  published 
his  "  Principles."  He  dedicated  the  book  to 
Elizabeth,  as  one  who  understood  and  appre- 
ciated the  truths  he  was  publishing  to  the 
world.  He  declared  her  to  be  "the  miracle 
of  northern  Europe."  Such  flattery  from 
such  a  man,  must  have  had  no  small  tendency 
to  puff  up  her  mind,  and  might  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  everlasting  well-being  of 
her  immortal  soul.  Her  heavenly  Father  did 
not  allow  her  to  pass  this  ordeal  of  the  ap- 
plause of  the  learned,  without  meting  out  to 
her  such  a  portion  of  affliction,  as  in  good 
measure  saved  her  from  the  imminent  danger 
of  becoming  puffed  up  by  self-conceit.  Afflic- 


tion and  bodily  suffering  have  many  a  time 
proved  to  the  soul,  when  under  the  fiery  trial 
of  outward  prosperity,  as  effectual  in  saving  it 
from  spiritual  burnings  and  injuries,  as  does 
the  oil  on  the  hands  of  those  who  can  touch 
molten  lead  with  impunity. 

Elizabeth  had  sickness  for  her  portion,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  about  the  time  of  the  dedi- 
cation to  her  of  the  work  of  Descartes,  she  was 
called  on  to  partake  of  a  new  cup  of  sorrow. 
Her  venerable  grandmother,  her  early  care- 
taker, her  unfailing  comforter  and  friend,  after 
a  life  of  religious  watchfulness,  in  which  she 
had  filled  with  dignity,  prosperity  and  effi- 
ciency, many  honourable  and  important  sta- 
tions,— after  having  spent  much  e?f  her  time 
in  doing  good  to  others, — after  having  borne 
many  deep  and  sore  afflictions  with  resigna- 
tion and  fortitude,  was  called  from  the  scene 
of  her  earthly  probations  to  her  everlasting 
reward.  Wherever  her  lot  had  been  cast  in 
life,  her  mildness,  and  her  wisdom,  won  her 
respect,  and  gave  her  great  place  in  the  coun- 
sels of  those  around  her.  Though  driven 
from  her  dearly  beloved  home  in  the  Palati- 
nate, she  enjoyed  at  Brandenburg  the  company 
and  attention  of  her  pious  daughter  Catharine, 
and  the  filial  love  and  respect  of  the  Elector's 
wife.  When  taken  ill,  she  had  the  impression 
that  it  was  to  be  her  last  sickness,  and  with 
joyful  alacrity  she  prepared  herself  for  death. 
The  sending  a  kind  message  to  her  daughter- 
in-law,  was  one  of  the  last  earthly  objects 
which  claimed  her  attention,  as  she  drew  near 
to  the  shifting  curtain  of  death.  It  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  history  of  all  the  great 
and  titled  ones  of  this  earth  would  furnish  one 
person  more  elevated,  and  more  worthy  of 
esteem,  as  respects  consummate  wisdom,  as 
respects  the  kindly  affections  of  human  nature, 
as  respects  religious  principle  and  practice, 
than  Joanna,  Dowager  Electress  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  praise  and  admiration  of 
the  learned,  under  the  pressure  of  bodily  in- 
firmities, and  many  outward  troubles,  Eliza- 
beth settled  down  in  the  persuasion  that  she 
was  not  to  be  of  much  political  importance  in 
the  world.  She  concluded  that  it  would  be 
her  place  never  to  marry,  and  the  impression 
was  strongly  on  her  mind,  to  dedicate  herself 
to  acts  of  Christian  charity  and  love, — and  lo 
endeavour  to  promote  the  welfare  of  her 
friends.  During  her  after  residence  at  the 
Hague,  and  when  far  separated  therefrom,  she 
endeavoured,  as  opportunities  were  afforded 
her,  to  follow  out  her  convictions  of  duly  in 
these  respects. 

Being  in  1645  or  '46  at  Spa,  where  she  had 
been  sent  by  her  physicians,  who  had  strictly 
debarred  her  from  study,  she  maintained  her 
correspondence  with  Descartes.  In  the  letters 
written  to  him  during  his  period  of  indisposi- 
tion, she  made  many  judicious  reflections  on 
"  Seneca  on  a  Happy  Life,"  and  these  thoughts 
of  her's  induced  him  to  devote  some  letters  lo 
moral  philosophy.  Moral  philosophy,  how- 
ever, she  soon  proved  lo  be  but  a  feeble  support 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  sorrow.  Nothing  but 
religion,  can  then  give  true  comfort  to  the 
mind. 

The  next  cause  of  deep  affliction  to  her  was 
this. 
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Her  younger  brother  Edward,  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  of  Nevers,  daughter  to 
I  he  Duke  of  Mantua,  renounced  Protestantism, 
and  entered  the  Catholic  Church.  This  occa- 
sioned much  distress  to  the  family,  and  Eliza- 
beth  with  all  her  acquirements,  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  feel  kindly  towards  her  erring 
brother.  She  felt  that  he  had  brought  disgrace 
to  the  family,  which  was  everywhere  known 
and  noted  for  its  deep-rooted  dislike  to  Papacy. 
Descartes  rebuked  her  for  the  asperity  of  her 
feeling  towards  Edward,  and  she  soon  was 
brought  to  know  that  there  are  other  crimes 
more  disgraceful  in  near  relatives  than  even 
turning  Catholic.  Her  brother  Philip,  still 
younger  than  Edward,  murdered  in  the  mar- 
ket-place at  the  Hague,  a  young  officer  named 
d'Epinay,  who  he  imagined,  or  pretended,  had 
insulted  him.  With  a  blasted  reputation,  he 
entered  as  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune  into  the 
civil  wars  of  France,  and  was  soon  slain  in 
battle.  Thus  sorrow  after  sorrow  came  upon 
Elizabeth,  to  drive  her  to  the  true  source  of 
comfort. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  *'  The  Friend." 

Special  Testimony  of  Friends. 

In  the  extracts  copied  into  "  The  Friend"  of 
Sixth  month  28th,  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  London  Yearly  Meeting,  there  is  a 
passage,  which  it  appears  to  me,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed  on  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  I 
allude  to  the  paragraph,  where,  after  mention- 
ing the  efforts  made  by  Friends  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  trade,  it  is  said,  "The  exer- 
tions of  Friends  in  other  departments  of 
Christian  philanthropy  were  also  alluded  to, 
and  their  great  importance  admitted  ;  but  it 
was  as  regarded  the  testimony  to  the  freeness 
of  the  Gospel  ministry  ;  the  inefficacy  of  out- 
ward rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  peaceable 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
this  Society  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
be  regarded  as  testifying  for  the  Truth  ;  and 
when  this  people  cease  to  bear  this  testimony, 
the  Lord  would  cease  to  own  them." 

If  this  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
views  expressed  in  the  meeting,  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising,  that  they  should  have  been  uncor- 
rected there  [which  so  far  as  appears  was 
the  case]  limiting  as  they  do  the  "  especial" 
testimony  of  our  Society  "for  the  Truth," 
merely  to  its  views  respecting  slavery,  rites 
and  ceremonies,  free  Gospel  ministry,  and 
peace. 

These  are  indeed  precious  testimonies,  and 
ever  to  be  cherished  and  maintained.  But 
they  are  only  branches  of  the  great  root  and 
stem  of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  which 
formed  the  main  testimony  of  our  ancient 
Friends,  and  is  still  felt  by  a  remnant  to  be 
the  essential  ground-work  of  Truth's  testi- 
mony. 

George  Fox  whpn  speaking  of  his  mission, 
says,  "  When  the  Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  sent  me  forth  into  the  world  to  preach 
his  everlasting  Gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was 
glad  that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  people  to 
that  inward  light,  Spirit,  and  grace,  by 
which  all  might  know  their  salvation,  and  their 


way  to  God,  even  that  Divine  Spirit  which 
would  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  which  I 
infallibly  knew  would  never  deceive  any.  But 
with  and  by  this  divine  power  and  Spirit  of 
God,  and  the  light  of  Jesus,  I  was  to  bring 
people  off  from  all  their  own  ways,  to  Christ 
the  new  and  living  way;  from  their  churches 
which  man  had  made  and  gathered,  to  the 
church  in  God,  the  general  assembly  written 
in  heaven,  which  Christ  is  the  head  of;  and 
off  from  the  world's  teachers  made  by  men,  to 
learn  of  Christ  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life." 

William  Penn,  "philanthropist"  as  he  was, 
and  fully  appreciating  as  he  did  the  testimo- 
nies mentioned,  was  far  from  making  them  the 
"  especial"  call  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
knew  well  that  there  must  be  something  more, 
to  give  them  that  efficacy  which  would  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  sophistry  and  the  allure- 
ments of  the  world. 

He  says,  in  his  "  Rise  and  Progress  ;"  

"  And  as  their  testimony  was  to  the  principle 
of  God  in  man,  the  precious  pearl  and  leaven 
of  thelcingdom,  as  the  only  blessed  means  ap- 
pointed of  God  to  quicken,  convince  and  sanc- 
tify man,  so  they  opened  to  them  what  it  was 
in  itself,  and  what  it  was  given  to  them  for  ; 
how  they  might  know  it  from  their  own  spirit, 
and  that  of  the  subtle  appearance  of  the  evil 
one;  and  what  it  would  do  for  all  those  whose 
minds  are  turned  off  from  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  its  lifeless  ways  and  teachers,  and 
adhere  to  this  blessed  Light  in  themselves ; 
which  discovers  and  condemns  sin  in  all  its 
appearances,  and  shows  how  to  overcome  it, 
if  minded  and  obeyed  in  its  holy  manifesta- 
tions and  convictions  ;  giving  power  to  such  to 
avoid  and  resist  those  things  that  do  not  please 
God,  and  to  grow  strong  in  love,  faith,  and 
good  works :  that  so  man,  whom  sin  hath 
made  as  a  wilderness  overrun  with  briars  and 
thorns,  might  become  as  the  garden  of  God, 
cultivated  by  His  divine  power,  and  replenish- 
ed wiih  the  most  virtuous  and  beautiful  plants 
of  God's  own  right-hand  planting,  to  His  eter- 
nal praise." 

Again,  he  says  : — "  I  have  already  touched 
upon  their  fundamental  principle,  which  is  as 
the  corner-stone  of  their  fabric  ;  and  indeed,  to 
speak  eminently  and  properly,  their  charac- 
teristic, or  main  distinguishing  point  or  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  The  Light  of  Christ  toithin,  as 
God's  gift  for  man's  salvation.  This,  I  say, 
is  as  the  root  of  the 'goodly  tree  of  doctrines 
that  grew  and  branched  out  from  it,  which  I 
shall  now  mention  in  their  natural  and  experi- 
mental order."— First,  he  mentions,  "  repent- 
ance from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God,"  and  next  "  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  all  true  Christians,  viz.,  perfection  from 
sin" — a  doctrine  never  yet  acknowledged  in 
its  fulness  by  other  denominations  of  profess- 
ing Christians,  and  now  denied  in  the  writings 
of  some  who  would  bring  heresy  into  our  own 
Society. 

Further  on,  in  the  same  invaluable  treatise, 
he  gives  forth  a  "  word  of  exhortation,"  to 
which  we  of  the  present  day  would  do  well  to 
take  heed. 

 The  glory  of  this  day,  and  foundation 

of  the  hope  that  has  not  made  us  ashamed 


since  we  were  a  people,  [though  some,  ala 
are  ashamed  of  it  now,]  you  know,  is  it 
blessed  principle  of  light  and  life  of  Chr 
which  we  profess,  and  direct  all  people  to, 
the  great  and  divine  instrument  and  agent 
man's  conversion  to  God.  It  was  by  this  ti 
we  were  first  touched  and  effectually  enlig 
ened,  as  to  our  inward  state;  which  put 
upon  the  consideration  of  our  latter  end  ;  cat 
ing  us  to  set  the  Lord  before  our  eyes,  and 
number  our  days,  that  we  might  apply  o 
hearts  to  wisdom.  In  that  day  we  judged  r 
after  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or  after  the  heari 
of  the  ear  ;  but  according  to  the  light  and  ser 
this  blessed  principle  gave  us,  so  we  judg 
and  acted  in  reference  to  things  and  persor 
ourselves  and  others  ;  yea,  towards  God  c 
Maker.  For  being  quickened  by  it  in  c 
outward  man,  we  could  easily  discern  the  d 
ference  of  things,  and  feel  what  was  right,  a 
what  was  wrong,  and  what  was  fit,  and  wl 
not,  both  in  reference  to  religious  and  ci 
concerns.  That  being  the  ground  of  the  f 
lowship  of  all  saints,  it  was  in  that,  our  fello 
ship  stood.  In  this,  we  desired  to  have  a  ser 
of  one  another,  and  all  men,  in  love,  faithfi 
ness  and  fear. 

"  In  feeling  of  the  strivings  and  motions 
this  principle  in  our  hearts,  we  draw  near 
the  Lord,  and  waited  to  be  prepared  by  it,  tr 
we  might  feel  drawings  and  movings  befc 
we  approached  the  Lord  in  prayer,  or  open 
our  mouths  in  ministry.  And  in  our  begi 
ning  and  ending  with  this,  stood  our  comfo 
service  and  edification.  And  as  we  ran  fastc 
or  fell  short  in  our  services,  we  made  burlhe 
for  ourselves  to  bear;  finding  in  ourselves 
rebuke  instead  of  an  acceptance ;  and  in  Ii 
of  well-done,  Who  has  required  this  at  yo 
hands'?  In  that  day  we  were  an  exercis 
people  ;  our  very  countenances  and  deportme 
declared  it." 

H.  • 


For  "  The  Friend 

The  Present  State  of  our  Religious  Society 

There  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  our  Sock 
which  is  not  of  the  Truth,  and  which  seeke 
to  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  whole  herita 
of  God  ;  and  it  has  apparently  so  far  succer 
ed,  that  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  we  w< 
standing  upon  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  It 
the  spirit  of  a  devouring  enemy,  who  seek( 
to  break  down  the  walls  of  our  city,  and  w 
hath  slain  our  sons  and  our  daughters  as 
the  highways,  and  hath  set  the  fathers  a 
the  mothers  at  variance  one  against  anoth 
Although  the  watchmen  upon  the  walls 
Zion  have  not  ceased  to  sound  the  alarm,  1 
the  people  would  not  arouse  from  their  slu 
ber,  nor  awake  out  of  their  sleep,  even  thou 
the  enemy  was  lying  in  wait  at  the  very  ga 
of  the  city.  And  now,  because  we  would  i 
listen  to  the  voice  of  our  King,  nor  heark 
to  the  alarm  sounded  by  his  faithful  watc 
men,  he  hath  suffered  him  to  come  in  a 
make  great  inroads  amongst  us ;  and  tl 
enemy  will  continue  to  work  until  he  hi 
made  all  the  streets  of  our  Zion  to  mourn 
desolation,  and  overthrown  Jerusalem  in  t 
midst  of  her  prosperity.    He  would  neith 
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are  nor  pity  until,  if  permitted,  he  had  bro- 
il down  our  walls  and  destroyed  all  of  God's 
•ly  heritage  amongst  us.  Then  should  we 
ii  ivproach  among  the  nations,  and  the 
ople  as  they  passed  by  would  point  to  us  the 
gt-r  of  scorn,  and  say,  Aha  !  a  people  who 
nog  forsaken  their  first  love  have  come  to 
ugh;  !  Thai  this  may  not  be  the  case,  let 
Wise  and  cry  unto  the  Lord  mightily  for 
Iterance. 

Let  us  then  be  aroused  to  a  just  sense  of 
r  fallen  condition  lest  the  Lord  come  quick- 
ami  remove  the  candlestick  out  of  its  place. 
Have  we  not  great  reason  to  fear,  that  un- 
s  we  are  more  faithful  to  the  pointings  of 
erring  wisdom,  we  shall  be  cut  off,  yea, 
(tiered  as  to  t lie  four  winds,  and  be  known 

more  as  a  distinct  people,  professing  the 
masting  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
viour  ?  O  gracious  Lord,  wilt  thou  be  pleas- 
in  thine  infinite  mercy  to  arouse  thy  people 
a  true  sense  of  their  condition,  and  deliver 
from  this  state  of  bondage  and  captivity 
o  which  we  have  fallen,  that  we  may  once 
•re  rebuild  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  repair  the 
sle  places  thereof!  And  may  we  be  en- 
•ed  again  to  find  in  Jerusalem  a  quiet 
bitation,  that  thy  people  may  know  thou  art 
•Lord  their  God,  and  that  unto  thee  alone 
on^eth  all  honour  and  praise. 
When  I  consider  the  awful  state  of  degene- 
lf  into  which  our  poor  Society  has  fallen,  I 
;  almost  ready  to  cry  out,  surely  the  Lord 
lot  the  God  of  this  people  !  because  we  seem 
-have  lost  so  much  of  that  life  and  substance 
true  religion  which  distinguished  our  wor- 

ancestors,  from  the  world.  As  it  is  writ- 
,  no  man  can  call  Jesus  Lord,  but  by  the 
ly  Ghost,  therefore  if  we  are  not  alive  in 

things  of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  be  called 

children  of  the  Highest.  And  unless  there 
a  times  begotten  in  us  the  spirit  of  adoption 
ereby  we  can  cry,  Abba  Father,  we  are 
■le  of  his. 

kVho  can  but  mourn  when  they  consider 
v  unholy  and  impure  we  are  as  a  people, 
the  sight  of  a  just  and  omnipotent  God, 
n  the  sight  of  Him  who  called  our  fore- 
lers  forth  in  an  age  of  darkness,  to  be  a 
uliar  people  unto  himself,  willing  to  suffer 
'.  to  die  for  the  Truth's  sake.  But  in  this 
•,  a  large  proportion  of  our  members  are 
filling  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  attend 
religious  meetings,  for  the  worship  of  him 
vhorn  we  have  our  being,  and  from  whom 
derive  all  our  blessings.  Thus  has  our 
iety  fallen  from  its  ancient  purity  ;  and 
e  is  reason  to  fear  lest  the  candlestick  be 
oved,  and  we  be  left  to  grope  in  darkness  as 
oonday.  We  should  have  no  cause  to  be 
imed  of  our  profession,  if  our  daily  walk 
consistent  therewith  ;  nor  have  we  any 
son  to  take  pride  in  it,  because  our  ances- 
walked  in  the  Light,  or  because  we  may 
e  a  name  to  live  and  yet  are  dead.  The 
d  our  God  is  holy,  and  our  profession  is 
Y,  but  alas,  how  comparatively  few  are  the 
/  professors!  how  few  are  they  who  are 
lared  to  go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
ation  with  their  robes  white  and  clean, 
ing  been  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
>d  of  the  Lamb.    Ah,  my  brethren,  let  us 


come  away  from  the  things  of  the  world,  and 
all  its  alluring  pleasures,  and  be  willing  to 
bear  the  daily  cross  ;  and  let  us  flee  to  the 
Fountain  set  open  lor  all,  and  partake  of  the 
waters  thereof;  yea,  through  the  mercies  of  a 
Saviour,  let  us  drink  freely  of  those  waters 
which  were  spoken  of  by  him  to  the  woman  of 
Samai  ia,  which  would  be  in  us  a  well  of  living 
water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life. 

Although  we  may  be  cast  down  very  low  at 
times,  and  hope  may  seem  to  have  nearly 
vanished,  yet  are  we  not  abundantly  rewarded 
for  all  our  toil  and  suffering,  when,  to  our  un- 
speakable joy,  our  hearts  are  renewedly  filled 
with  Divine  favour?  Hence,  though  there  is 
cause  of  deep  mourning  in  our  Israel,  yet  may 
those  lift  up  their  heads  in  hope,  who  have 
been  enabled  thus  far  to  withstand  all  the  cun- 
ning devices  of  an  unwearied  enemy,  as  well 
as  all  the  storms  and  tempests  which  have  been 
permitted  to  assail  them.  And  if  we  can  now 
see  little  ground  to  hope  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  Society  at  large,  may  we  be  more  and 
more  concerned  individually  to  work  out  our 
own  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
while  the  merciful  visitations  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer  are  extended,  lest  the  years  of  our 
pilgrimage  pass  over,  and  our  day's  work  be 
unfinished. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  Society  when  the 
children  came  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  list- 
ening with  patience  and  humility  to  the  teach- 
ings of  that  Spirit  which  is  from  above,  and 
which  directeth  all  who  are  willing  to  be  guid- 
ed  by  it  in  the  pathway  of  holiness.  Then  the 
young  men  were  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  hav- 
ing put  on  the  armour  of  righteousness,  went 
fonh  conquering  and  to  conquer,  not  fearing 
Goliah  ol"  the  Philistines,  persecution,  nor  im- 
prisonment. And  the  middle-aged  who  were 
bearing  the  burden  as  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
stood  firm  for  the  Truth  in  its  purity,  not  being 
moved  by  the  devices  of  the  enemy,  nor  by 
the  threats  or  flatteries  of  men.  And  in  that 
day  the  aged  fathers  and  mothers  trusted  in 
Him  who  had  brought  them  forth  and  sustain- 
ed them  through  great  tribulation.  They 
sought  unto  him  for  refuge,  and  found  him  to 
be  their  only  source  of  joy  and  comfort,  and 
in  whom  alone  is  true  peace.  Yea,  when  (heir 
labours  were  nearly  closed,  and  their  grey 
hairs  were  soon  to  be  laid  beneath  the  cold 
clod,  they  found  Him  to  be  their  all  in  all,  and 
in  Him  they  had  a  sure  hope  of  joy  unspeak- 
able beyond  the  grave.  These  were  the  days 
when  Zion's  children  could  converse  of  pros- 
perity. 

But  alas,  how  changed  !  How  does  the 
present  stale  of  our  beloved  Society  clothe 
with  mourning  the  poor,  weary  traveller,  who 
is  endeavouring,  as  ability  is  afforded,  to  do  his 
Master's  will,  and  whose  fervent  desire  is, 
that  the  Gospel  of  salvation  may  be  spread 
through  the  earth,  that  all  kindreds,  tongues, 
and  people,  may  receive  it,  and  that  it  might 
reign  in  them  triumphant  over  all. 

There  are  seasons  in  the  Christian's  life 
when  his  secret  petitions  seem  to  return 
unto  his  own  bosom,  as  though  they  were 
not  regarded  by  him  who  heareth  the  pray- 
ers of  his  humble  suppliants*  Yet  it  is  a 
great  favour  at  such   seasons  of  apparent 


desertion,  to  feel  that  God  knows  every 
thought  and  every  intention  of  our  hearts. 
There  is  great  need  of  our  being  watchful,  not 
only  over  all  our  words  and  deeds,  but  also 
the  condition  of  our  minds,  lest  we  become 
lulled  into  a  state  of  lukewarmness  and  ease, 
which  will  not  only  retard  our  own  progress 
heavenward,  but  make  us  to  become  stumb- 
ling-blocks in  the  way  of  others.  Although 
the  present  state  of  things  in  our  degenerated 
Society  appears  so  discouraging,  yet  let  us 
look  forward  a  little,  and  hope  for  brighter 
days,  when  Zion  may  again  prosper,  and  her 
waste  places  be  restored.  Ah,  ye  that  mourn 
and  strew  your  tears  as  ye  go,  be  not  comfort- 
less ;  do  not  despair :  for  as  many  as  are  faith- 
ful unto  our  Lord  and  Master,  will  find  a  quiet 
repose  in  that  happy  land,  where  tears  of  sor- 
row never  flow,  and  nothing  will  annoy,  nor 
ever  interrupt  the  flow  of  streams  of  joy,  and 
where  they  will  be  enabled  to  sing  praises, 
high  praises  unto  the  Lord  and  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever. 

G.  H. 

Evans,  New  York,  Sixth  mo.  16th,  1851. 


Dress. — "  Now,  I  am  aware  these  things, 
respecting  dress,  &c,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  man's 
wisdom  despised,  and  thought  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  indeed,  of  themselves,  I  am  persuaded 
they  are  of  no  consequence,  or  if  done  from  a 
wrong  motive,  may  be  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise;  yet,  when  the  Lord  commands,  it 
becomes  his  creatures  to  obey,  and  not  to  rea- 
son about  it  whether  of  consequence  or  not. 

"  W  hen  I  felt  a  desire  to  reason  about  it, 
the  example  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  was 
brought  to  my  remembrance.  When  the  pro- 
phet ordered  him  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jor- 
dan, his  pride  and  wisdom  were  offended  ;  he 
wanted  some  great  thing  done,  somewhat 
pompous,  and  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  his 
worldly  mind  ;  and  had  not  his  servants  been 
wiser  than  their  master,  he  might  have  con- 
tinued in  his  disease;  but  the  event  proved, 
how  despicable  soever  the  means  appeared,  it 
fully  answered  all  he  could  wish  ;  therefore  it 
is  good  for  any  one  who  feels  occasionally  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord,  against  any  thing  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  appear,  not  to  consult  with 
flesh  arid  blood,  not  to  reason  about  it,  but  give 
up  in  simplicity  of  mind  ;  and  then  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  be  found  of  more  consequence 
than  was  apprehended  ;  for  if  we  are  not  faith- 
ful in  the  little,  how  can  we  expect  the  greater 
will  be  committed  to  us?" — J.  Spalding. 


Rise  and  Fall  of  Water  in  the  Lakes. — A 
writer  in  the  Cleveland  Democrat,  who  has 
devoted  much  lime  to  the  digest  and  compari- 
son of  tables  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
waters  of  our  Northern  Lakes  since  179.'}, 
dissents  from  the  theory  of  a  seven  years'  rise 
and  a  succeeding  fall  or  depression  for  seven 
years.  The  tables,  he  says,  show  no  such 
regular  rise  and  fall  ;  and  the  only  theory  or 
mystery  there  is  connected  with  the  subject,  is 
that  of  the '.fluctuations  of  the  seasons,  opera- 
ting upon  these  great  ponds  as  upon  all  reser- 
voirs of  water.     When  rains,  and  eloudv  and 
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cool  weather  prevail  over  the  lake  country,  in 
due  time  the  lakes  and  rivers  rise;  and  when 
the  reverse  happens  they  sink  away. 

The  results  of  the  rain  suage  and  the  obser- 
vations  of  lake  levels  go  exactly  together. 
There  is  also  an  annual  rise  and  fall  owing 
to  the  seasons. 


Enormous  Mass  of  Pure  Copper. — We 
stated  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the  Cliff  mine 
on  Lake  Superior  had  more  copper  uncovered 
than  could  be  got  out  by  the  present  force  in 
three  years.  We  have  since  ascertained  the 
dimensions  of  one  single  sheet  which  they  are 
at  present  working  on,  which  presents  the  fol- 
lowing almost  incredible  dimensions  :  forty  feet 
long,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  from  six  inches 
to  three  feet  thick.  It  probably  weighs  three 
hundred  tons,  and  the  miners  have  not  yet 
reached  either  the  end  or  the  top  of  the  sheet. 
It  may  possibly  be  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  has  yet  been  developed. — ffl.  Y.  Tribune. 


Longest  Railroad. — The  Erie  Road  is  the 
longest  in  the  world — 467  miles.  That  be- 
tween Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia, 
is  next  in  length,  being  420  miles.  The  Rus- 
sian government  is  about  beginning  a  road 
from  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of 
more  than  700  miles,  of  which  Major  T.  S. 
Brown,  late  of  the  Erie  road,  will  be  Chief 
Engineer.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ameri- 
can great  enterprise  is  by  a  private  company  ; 
the  Russian  is  built  by  Government. 


Giving  advice  unasked,  unless  from  duty, 
is  a  piece  of  rudeness. 
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In  order  to  prevent  misconception  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  readers,  it  may  perhaps  be 
well  to  say,  that  while  we  fully  concur  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  S.  Laing,  in  the  extracts 
given  from  his  work,  of  the  erroneous  estimate 
generally  placed  upon  the  power  of  music  in 
advancing  the  condition  of  man,  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  endorsing  his  senti- 
ments in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  cultivating 
or  practising  it  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  him.    (See  pages  347-8.) 


In  our  columns  of  to-day  will  be  found  a 
communication  from  a  distant  correspondent, 
upon  "The  Present  State  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety," and  we  doubt  not  that  its  author,  in 
common  with  many  others  of  those  who  are 
truly  grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph,  is 
often,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  when  pen- 
ning these  lines,  almost  ready  to  faint  by  the 
way,  and  in  contemplating  the  great  degene- 
racy, and  defection  from  primitive  principles 
among  us,  as  a  people,  to  conclude  there  will 
be  scarcely  any  left  to  bear  up  the  standard 
of  Tru+b  against  the  inroads  of  error,  and 


maintain  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  handed  down  by  our  forefathers  as  a  pre- 
cious legacy  to  the  present  generation. 

But  is  there  not  danger  of  giving  way  to  too 
discouraging  views  and  feelings,  and  thereby 
causing  the  heart  of  the  faithful  to  faint,  in- 
stead of  strengthening  the  hands  that  are 
ready  to  hang  down,  and  confirming  the 
feeble  knees?  The  most  devoted  are  some- 
limes,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  withheld  from 
knowing  how  many  are  preserved  from  bowing 
the  knee  to  Baal  and  kissing  his  image.  Sarah 
Grubb  in  that  memorable  message  from  the 
Lord,  which  she  delivered  in  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  a  visit  to  the  Men's  meeting, 
wherein  she  declared  the  testimony  of  Truth 
against  the  same  thing  that  is  now  distracting 
and  dividing  the  Society,  says,  among  other 
weighty  expressions  :  "  The  time  is  now  come, 
often  foretold,  when  the  Lord  would  descend 
amongst  his  people,  as  the  rain,  the  storm,  and 
the  overflowing  flood.  It  must  indeed  be  ac- 
knowledged that  a  weighty  shaking  has  come 
upon  us.  There  are  among  you,  those  who 
have  been  as  fruitful  branches,  but  for  want  of 
abiding  in  the  root,  and  retaining  the  sap,  are 
withering  and  will  wither.  The  foundation  of 
every  individual  in  this  Society  will  be  disco- 
vered, whether  it  be  '  upon  the  rock'  or  '  upon 
the  sand.' " 

"  Some  of  you  are  laying  hand  to  hand, 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  erect  a  tower 
whose  height  may  reach  to  heaven  ;  beautiful 
indeed  to  the  eye,  and  of  fair  proportions  ;  and 
you  are  saying  to  others,  '  Come  and  behold 
what  we  are  doing;  join  yourselves  unto  us, 
and  we  will  show  you  the  gospel  path  unto 
heaven;  a  path  full  of  charity  and  love;  an 
easy  and  a  comfortable  path,  wherein  ye  may 
avoid  the  cross  ;'  but  '  say  ye  not,  a  confede- 
racy, to  all  them  to  whom  this  people  shall 
say,  a  confederacy.'  Oh  !  beware  of  that  sub- 
tle spirit  which  would  lead  you  from  the  pure 
truth,  under  such  delusive  pretensions ;  for 
though  these  talk  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  it 
is  not  the  cementing  influence  with  which 
Christ  unites  His  disciples  in  precious  fellow- 
ship. And  I  am  commanded  to  tell  you  that, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
Lord  came  down  and  confounded  their  lan- 
guage, so  will  it  be  with  the  Babel-builders 
amongst  us ;  for  when  they  come  together, 
they  will  not  understand  each  other's  speech  ; 
and  their  building  on  the  sand  will  crumble  to 
pieces,  and  they  themselves  will  wither,  wither, 
wither ;  and  be  scattered  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west." 

"  And  ye,  faithful  ones,  to  whom  the  princi- 
ples of  Truth  are  yet  precious  ;  who  love  the 
pure  cause,  and  are  often  bowed  down  in  spirit 
on  its  behalf,  you  have  no  cause  to  fear;  for 
though  you  be  left  as  the  gleanings  of  the 
grapes  of  the  vintage,  yet  shall  you  be  planted 
on  a  very  fruitful  hill ;  not  one  of  self-exalta- 
tion, but  a  hill  above  the  level  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world  ;  and  you  shall  spread  abroad,  and 
increase,  and  flourish  ;  for  this  Society  was 
planted  '  a  noble  vine;  wholly  a  right  seed  ;' 
and  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  this 
people  should  ever  cease  to  be  a  people." — 
Letters  of  Sarah  Grubb,  pp.  333 — 5- 


WAN-TED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  tal 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  Scho 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  Sou 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  An 
street ;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Chen 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Uni< 
street. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Fayette  county,  Pa., 
the  10th  of  Third  month  last,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  P 
than  Megrew,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  memb 
and  for  several  years  an  overseer  of  Provider 
Monthly  and  particular  Meeting.  Debarred  for  soi 
time  by  infirmity  of  body  from  meeting  with  1 
Friends  for  public  worship,  she  continued  a  firm  1 
Iiever  in  the  ancient  principles  of  our  religious  Soc 
ty.  Her  friends  have  consolation  in  believing  she  1 
been  safely  landed  where  sorrows  cease  and  troub 
are  no  more. 

— — ,  Sixth  month  10th,  1851,  at  the  residence 
his  son,  in  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  Andrew  Eves, 
the  83d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Mun 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  diligent  and  exempla 
in  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  ;  and  bei 
concerned  from  early  life,  to  seek  those  riches  whi 
perish  not  with  their  use,  was  enabled,  as  his  bod 
strength  gave  way,  to  contemplate  his  approachi 
change,  which  he  frequently  expressed  a  belief  wol 
soon  take  place,  with  feelings  of  peaceful  resignati 
to  the  Divine  will. 

 ,  on  the  22d  of  Sixth  month,  1851,  at  the  re 

dence  of  his  son,  David  Darnell,  Edmund  Darne 
in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Eveshi 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  on  the  26lh  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  the  r« 

dence  of  his  son,  G.  W.  A.  C.  Lundy,  in  Frank 
township,  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  Amos  Lundy 
member  of  Railway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeti 
of  Friends,  in  the  74lh  year  of  his  age.  His  hea 
had  been  much  impaired  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
his  suffering  at  times  was  great,  which  he  bore  w 
Christian  resignation.  He  was  a  man  of  corr 
principles  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  believed  tr 
through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  he  has  been  j( 
ed  to  the  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

 ,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  29th  of  Sixth  mor 

1851,  Phebe  Hunt,  widow  of  Benjamin  Hunt,  in 
69th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Upper  Evesh 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  13th  instant,  at  her  residence  in  t 

city,  Lydia  Willis,  a  valuable  member  of  the  W> 
em  District  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  71  years. — T 
dear  Friend  was  remarkable  for  her  humble,  cons 
ent  walking ;  being  honestly  concerned  for  the  proi 
tion  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  conscientiously  ent 
vouring  to  be  found  coming  up  in  faithful  obedie 
to  apprehended  duty.  In  younger  life,  through 
visitation  of  Divine  Grace,  she  was  favoured  to 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  Truth  as  profes 
by  Friends,  and  submitting  to  the  crucifying  operal 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  she  was  fully  convinced  ther 
and  became  a  consistent  member  of  our  religious 
ciety.  The  principles  and  testimonies  which  she 
thus  espoused,  continued  to  be  precious  and  dea 
her  ;  in  Christian  meekness  and  love  she  was  enga 
to  maintain  them,  willing  that  self  should  be  of 
reputation,  and  desirous  to  fill  up  her  measure  of 
fering  and  of  duty  for  the  cause  sake.  Her  he! 
had  long  been  feeble,  and  at  seasons  subjected  he 
considerable  suffering ;  but  He  whom  she  loved 
served,  having  been  pleased  to  release  her  tribula 
spirit  from  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  time  ;  we  do 
not  she  has  entered  into  that  undefiled,  enduring  r 
which  is  prepared  for  all  those  who  love  the  I 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
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ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS. 

(Continued  from  page  346.) 

"  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  since 
830  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Chancellor  of 
he  Exchequer  has  been  the  removal  or  reduc- 
ion  of  taxes  which  pressed  upon  the  mass  of 
he  people.  We  know  how  distasteful  figures 
generally  are  both  to  hearers  and  readers,  and 
ve  shall  therefore  be  merciful  in  our  use  of 
hem;  but  we  have  collected  a  few  which  are 

00  speaking  to  be  withheld.  Since  the  peace 
n  IS  15  (leaving  out  that  year),  we  have  re- 
>ealed,  up  to  1846,  taxes  which  produced  an- 
uially  53,046,000/. ;  and  we  have  imposed 
ixes  to  the  amount  of  13,496,000/.  ;  leaving 

1  clear  balance  of  relief  to  the  country  of  39,- 
50,000?.  a  year.  From  1830  to  1850,  21,- 
85.000/.  of  taxes  have  been  repealed,  and 
,925,000/.  imposed,  showing  a  relief  to  the 
ountry  since  that  period  of  not  less  than 

|  3,643,000/.  But  these  figures,  though  show- 
lg  the  extent  to  which  the  country  has  been 

lased,  give  a  very  inadequate  conception  of 

[iie  extent  to  which  the  working  classes  have 

articipated  in  that  relief.  Of  the  7,925,000/. 
f  taxation  imposed  since  1830,  5,100,000/.  is 
jrnished  by  the  income  tax,  from  which  they 
re  wholly  exempted.  In  1830,  there  were 
axes  on  all  the  raw  materials  of  our  industry  ; 
otr,  all  these  come  in  free.  In  1830,  there 
/as  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  grain,  for- 
ign  meat  was  excluded  and  heavy  customs' 
uties  were  levied  on  all  imported  articles  of 
Dod.  Now  corn  comes  in  free;  butchers'- 
leat  comes  in  free ;  the  duty  on  colonial  cof- 
;e  has  been  reduced  from  9c/.  and  6d.  per  lb. 
)  id. ;  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  prohi- 
itory,  it  is  now  15s.  6d.  a  cwt. ;  the  duty  on 
olonial  sugar  was  24s.  a  cwt.,  it  is  now  lis. 
i  1830,  the  poor  man's  letter  cost  him  from 
d.  to  13ic/.,  he  now  gets  it  from  the  furthest 
xtremity  of  the  land  for  a  penny.  In  fact, 
'ith  the  single  exception  of  soap,  no  tax  is 
ow  levied  on  any  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
fe  ;  and  if  a  working  man  chooses  to  confine 
imself  to  these,  he  may  escape  taxation  alto- 
el  her.  Whatever  he  contribules  to  the  reve- 
ue  is  a  purely  voluntary  contribution.  If  he 
onfines  himself  to  a  strictly  wholesome  and 
ulritious  diet,  and  to  an  ample  supply  of  neat 
ad  comfortable  clothing, — if  he  is  content,  as 
0  many  of  the  best,  and  wisest,  and  strong- 


est, and  longest-lived  men  have  been  before 
him,  to  live  on  bread  and  meat  and  milk  and 
butter,  and  to  drink  only  water;  to  clothe  him- 
self in  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  ;  to  forego 
the  pleasant  luxuries  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea, 
and  to  eschew  the  noxious  ones  of  wine,  beer, 
spirits,  and  tobacco, — he  may  pass  through 
lile  without  ever  paying  one  shilling  of  taxa- 
tion, except  for  the  soap  he  requires  lor. wash- 
ing— an  exception  which  is  not  likely  to  re- 
main long  upon  our  stntuie-book.  Of  whai 
other  country  in  the  world  can  the  same  be 
said  1  The  discontented,  the  factious,  and  the 
agitating  still  go  about,  telling  the  working 
manwthat  he,  the  heavily-tnxed  Englishman, 
cannot  competewiththe  lightly-taxed  foreigner; 
speaking,  as  they  might  have  been  justified  in 
some  respects  in  speaking  in  1800,  or  in  1815, or 
in  1829  ;  using  language  which  may  have  been 
true  then,  but  which  is  simply  false  now.  But 
in  a  work  like  Mr.  Johnston's,  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  such  unfairness  and  unve- 
racity  should,  in  common  decency,  have  been 
avoided.  In  no  country  in  Europe  is  the 
peasant  and  artisan  so  free  from  all  enforced 
taxation  as  in  England.  The  French  peasant 
pays  a  salt-tax,  a  contribution  personelle  et 
mobiliere  ;  a  license  tax  ;  and,  if  he  live  in  a 
town,  tho  vexatiuua  and   rinrdensomo  octroi. 

The  German  labouring  man  pays  a  poll-tax, 
a  class-tax,  a  trade- tax,  and  sometimes  a  meat- 
lax  ;  and  in  certain  parts  an  octroi  also.  The 
English  working  man  pays  no  direct  taxes 
whatever.  He  is  taxed  only  for  his  luxuries; 
he  pays  only  on  the  pleasures  of  the  palate;  if 
he  chooses  to  dispense  with  luxuries,  none  of 
which  are  essential  and  few  of  which  are 
harmless,  he  dispenses  with  taxation  too ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  chooses  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  drink  his  glass,  to  sip  tea  from  China,  and 
sweeten  it  with  sugar  from  Jamaica,  he  at 
once  puts  himself  into  the  category  of  the  rich, 
who  can  afford  these  superfluities ;  he  voluntari- 
ly steps  into  the  tax-paying  class,  and  forfeits 
all  title  to  sue  or  complain  in  forma  pauperis. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  intimate  that  he 
should  not  indulge  in  all  harmless  luxuries  to 
the  utmost  limit  that  he  can  afford  ;  but  most 
indisputably,  in  thus  leaving  it  optional  with 
him  whether  he  will  contribute  to  the  revenue 
or  not — and  subjecting  him  to  no  actual  priva- 
tions if  he  decline  to  do  so — Parliament  is 
favouring  him  to  an  extent  which  it  vouchsafes 
to  no  other  class  in  the  community,  and  to 
which  no  other  land  affords  a  parallel.  His 
earnings  are  decimated  by  no  income-tax,  like 
those  of  the  clerk ;  his  cottage  is  subject  to  no 
window-tax,  like  that  of  the  struggling  profes- 
sional aspirant ;  very  generally  he  does  not 
even  contribute  to  tho  poor-rate; — he  pays, 
like  the  rich  man,  to  the  Stale  only  when  he 
chooses  to  imitate  the  rich  man  in  his  living. 


"  In  a  very  valuable  paper,  read  by  Mr. 
Porter  before  the  British  Association  last  Au- 
gust, on  '  the  self-imposed  taxation  of  the  work- 
ing classes,'  he  shows  in  a  very  striking 
manner  how  far  less  liberally  they  are  treaied 
by  themselves  than  l»y  ihe  government  which 
their  advocales  so  unfairly  accuse  of  neglect 
and  injustice.  He  there  clearly  proves  that 
the  working  classes  tax  themselves  every  year, 
in  three  needless  and  noxious  articles  alone, 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  yearly  revenue 
of  the  kingdom ;  these  articles,  too,  (which  is 
the  worst  and  most  selfish  feature  of  the  case) 
being  consumed  almost  entirely  by  ihe  heads 
of  families,  to  the  exclusion  of  I  heir  wives  and 
children.  Mr.  Porter, .after  a  careful  calcula- 
tion, in  which  all  exaggeration  is  anxiously 
eliminated,  gives  us  the  yearly  expenditure  of 
the  people  in  the  ilems  of  Briiisli  and  Colonial 
spirits,  .beer  and  porter,  tobacco  and  snuff ; 
having  out  brandy,  as  mainly  used  by  the 
rich  ;  leaving  out  all  beer  brewed  in  private 
families ;  leaving  out  English-made  cigars, 
and  all  foreign  manufactured  tobacco,  which  is 
chiefly  the  higher  priced  snuff*  and  Havana 
cigars,  not  used  by  the  poor.  The  sum  total 
is  as  follows  : — 

Rum,  gin,  and  whiskey  £20.8 1 0,208 

Beer  and  porter  25,383,165 
Tobacco  and  snuff  7,218,242 

£53,411,615 


Let  those  who  speak  of  workingmen  as  an 
oppressed,  impoverished,  and  extortionized 
class,  reflect  what  a  magical  change  in  their 
condition  a  very  few  years  would  effect  were 
this  vast  sum,  thus  worse  than  thrown  away, 
either  expended  in  adding  to  their  comforts, 
or  laid  by  to  raise  them  into  the  class  of 
capitalists,  whom  they  so  much  envy  and  so 
thoughtlessly  malign." 

"  The  excessive  toil  required  in  nearly 
every  occupation — the  severity  of  the  struggle 
for  existence — the  strain  upon  the  powers  of 
every  man  who  runs  the  race  of  life  in  this 
land  and  age  of  high  exciiement, — Mr.  John- 
ston regards  as  a  great  counter-indication  to 
the  idea  of  progress.  Unquestionably  it  is  a 
great  drawback,  and  a  sore  evil.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  lower  orders. 
Throughout  the  whole  community  we  are  all 
called  to  labour  too  early  and  compelled  to  la- 
bour too  severely  and  too  long.  We  live 
sadly  too  fast.  Our  existence  in  nearly  all 
ranks,  is  a  crush,  a  struggle,  a  strife.  Im- 
mensely as  the  field  of  lucrative  employment 
has  been  enlarged,  it  is  still  loo  limited  for  Ihe 
numbers  that  crowd  into  it.  The  evil  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  peasant  or  ihe  handicraftsman 
— perhaps  even  it  is  not  most  severely  felt 
by  him,    Tho  lawyer,  the  statesman,  tuti  stif- 
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dent,  the  artist,  the  merchant,  all  groan  under 
the  pressure.  All  who  work  at  all  are  over- 
worked. Some  have  more  to  do  than  they 
can  do  without  sacrificing  the  enjoyments,  the 
amenities,  and  all  the  higher  objects  of  exist- 
ence: others  can  scarcely  find  work  enough 
to  enable  them  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
No  one  can  be  more  keenly  alive  than  we  are 
to  all  that  is  regrettable  in  such  a  state  of 
things.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  mischief  is 
increasing:  we  know  that  many  efforts  are 
making  to  diminish  it ;  that  some  progress  has 
already  been  achieved  in  this  direction;  and 
that  while  the  evil  is  felt  and  admitted,  we  are 
also  beginning  to  perceive  in  what  quarter  its 
eradication  must  be  sought.  Shorter  hours  of 
labour  have  already  been  enforced  in  factories  ; 
among  tradesmen,  and  shopmen,  and  milliners, 
there  is  a  popular  movement  supported  by  an 
organization  of  considerable  extent,  called 
'  The  Short-time  Movement;'  and  in  the  legal, 
and  we  believe  in  the  medical  profession  like- 
wise, employment  is  more  diffused  and  less 
monopolized  by  a  few  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  The  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  sat  last  session  to  inquire 
into  official  salaries,  elicited  some  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject  from  the  then  Attor- 
ney-General, and  other  leading  counsel,  to  the 
effect  that  owing  to  the  establishment  of  County 
Courts  and  other  legal  arrangements,  many 
more  barristers  are  employed  now  than  for- 
merly ;  and  that  while  there  are  fewer  colossal 
fortunes  made  at  the  bar,  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  lawyers  in  the  receipt  of  moderate 
professional  incomes. 

"  Further  progress  in  the  cure  of  this  per- 
vading malady  must  be  sought  in  the  diffusion 
of  simpler  habits  and  more  moderate  and  ra- 
tional desires  ;  in  sounder  views  of  the  objects 
of  life,  and  a  juster  estimate  of  the  elements  of 
true  enjoyment ;  in  the  stronger  development 
of  individual  volition,  and  in  a  growing  eman- 
cipation from  senseless  and  tyrannical  conven- 
tionalities. To  enable  us  all  to  work  less  in- 
tently and  less  incessantly,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  we  should  be  content  to  live  more  humbly 
and  be  satisfied  with  less:  we  must  all  alike 
purchase  leisure  by  frugality,  and  by  content- 
ment with  a  lowlier  and  less  ambitious  lot 
than  we  have  hitherto  striven  after.  This  is 
the  only  coin  by  which  the  pearl  of  great  price 
can  be  bought.  The  labourer  who  aspires 
after  continental  ease  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  privations  and  parsimony  of  continental 
living  ;  the  merchant  must  be  content  to  pur- 
chase the  delights  of  domestic  society  and  un- 
anxious  nights  at  the  price  of  dying  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  poorer  than  he  once  expected  ; 
the  physician  or  the  lawyer,  if  he  cannot  easily 
refuse  the  practice  which  flows  in  upon  him  in 
such  overwhelming  abundance,  can  at  least, 
by  limiting  his  desires  to  the  accumulation  of 
a  more  modest  fortune,  retire  earlier  from  the 
struggle,  and  devolve  his  business  upon  his 
less  successful  brethren.  If  we  could  all  be 
suddenly  endowed  with  wisdom  to  perceive 
how  few  of  the  worthier  objects  of  earthly  ex- 
istence require  wealth  for  their  attainment, — 
how  truly  all  the  real  happiness,  even  of  re- 
fined and  intellectual  life,  is  within  the  reach 
of  an  easily-acquired  competence, — how  sel- 


dom the  rich  are  free,  even  in  the  expenditure 
of  their  riches; — how  generally — how  almost 
universally — the  affluent  are  compelled  to  lay 
out  their  envied  wealth,  not  in  adding  one  iota 
to  their  own  enjoyment,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  tyrannical  dictation  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live,* — we  should  discover  that  the  ex- 
cessive toil  and  the  severe  struggle  of  life 
which  we  all  unite  to  deprecate  and  deplore,  is 
in  truth,  a  self-imposed  necessity, — like  the 
taxation  of  the  poor.  If  the  English  people 
could  all  at  once  be  induced  to  lay  aside  their 
luxurious,  wasteful,  and  showy  mode  of  life, 
and  adopt  the  frugality  and  temperance  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  simple  habits  of  the  Tyrolese, 
and  the  unostentatious  hospitality  of  the  Syri- 
ans, how  few  among  us  would  not  find  a  super- 
fluity at  their  disposal ! 

"  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  more  ra- 
tional and  homely  spirit  is  spreading  among 
us,  especially  in  detached  localities;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  a  good  citizen  could  render 
any  more  valuable  service  to  his  country  than 
in  promoting  it,  by  argument  and  example, 
wherever  his  influence  extends." 


*  "  The  late  Lord  Dudley  used  to  observe  that '  the 
only  real  competence  was  to  have  10,0007.  a  year, 
and  for  the  world  to  believe  that  you  had  only  5000Z. 
You  would  then  have  5000Z.  for  yourself?  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Eggs  a  Foot  Long. 

Until  very  lately  ostrich  eggs  were  regarded 
as  the  largest  in  existence,  but  they  are  mere 
dwarfs  when  compared  with  those  which  M. 
de  Malanan  has  just  sent  over  from  the  island 
of  Reunion,  and  which  are  tn  be  placed  in  the 
Paris  Museum.    Their  history  is  as  follows: 

In  1850,  M.  Abadie,  a  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  saw  in  the  hands  of  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  a  gigantic  perforated  egg.  The 
information  obtained  from  the  natives  led  to 
the  discovery  of  two  other  equally  large  eggs, 
and  some  bones.  These  were  all  sent  to 
Paris;  but  one  of  the  eggs  was  unluckily  bro- 
ken. The  others  arrived  in  safety,  and  M. 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  has  presented  them  to 
the  Academy.  These  eggs  differ  from  each 
other  in  form  ;  one  has  its  two  ends  very  un- 
equal ;  the  other  approaches  nearly  to  the 
form  of  an  ellipsoid. 

The  dimensions  of  the  latter  are : — Largest 
diameter,  12£-  inches  ;  smallest  diameter,  8^ 
do. ;  largest  circumference,  28£  do.  The 
thickness  of  the  shell  is  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch.  This  great  Madagascar  egg  would 
contain  about  seventeen  English  pints,  and  its 
gross  volume  is  six  times  that  of  an  ostrich 
egg,  and  equal  to  118  ordinary  hen  eggs. 
The  first  question  to  be  decided  was — Are 
these  the  eggs  of  a  bird  or  of  a  reptile  1  The 
structure  of  the  shells,  which  is  strictly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  eggs  belonging  to  large 
birds  with  rudimentary  wings,  would  have 
sufficed  to  determine  the  question  ;  but  it  has 
been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  nature  of 
the  bones  which  were  sent  with  them.  One 
of  them  is  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  great 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  left  side  ;  the  three- 
jointed  apophyses  exist,  two  of  them  being 


nearly  perfect.  Even  a  person  unskilled  in 
comparative  anatomy  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
these  are  the  remains  of  a  bird. 

The  height  of  the  biid  named  the  opiornis, 
according  to  the  most  careful  calculations 
made  by  comparative  anatomists,  must  have 
been  about  twelve  English  feet  or  about  two 
feet  higher  than  the  largest  of  the  extinct  birds 
(dinornis)  of  New  Zealand.  According  to  the 
natives  of  the  Sakalamas  tribe,  this  immense 
creature,  although  extremely  rare,  still  exists. 
In  other  parts  of  the  island,  however,  no  traces 
of  belief  in  its  present  being  can  be  found. 
But  there  is  a  very  ancient  and  universally- 
received  tradition  amongst  the  natives  relative 
to  a  bird  of  colossal  size,  which  used  to  slay 
a  bull,  and  feed  on  the  flesh.  To  this  bird  the 
Malagasies  assign  the  gigantic  eggs  lately 
found  in  their  island. 

•  For  "The  Friend." 

Laing's  Observations  on  the  European  People. 

Extracts  from  "  Observations  on  the  social 
and  political  state  of  the  European  People 
in  1848  and  1849."    By  S.  Laing. 

(Continued  from  page  348.) 

S.  Laing  thus  accounts  for  the  present 
standing  and  character  of  theatrical  art  in 
civilized  countries,  and  considers  the  connec- 
tion between  this  means  of  conveying  moral 
instruction,  and  the  ceremonial  riles  and  sym- 
bols which  form  a  large  part  of  the  religious 
observances  of  most  professing  Christians: — 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  us,  in  the 
present  age,  theatres  are  empty  buildings, 
actors  a  neglected  people,  and  the  stage,  with 
all  its  assumed  importance  as  a  means  and 
test  of  civilization  and  a  great  social  power,  a 
thing  forgotten  and  scarcely  heard  of  beyond 
a  small  uninfluential  circle.  The  subject  is 
curious.  This  decadence  of  the  theatre  seems 
somehow  to  be  connected  with  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  industrial  progress  of  the  people, 
and  an  indication  of  their  advance,  not  of  their 
decline,  in  intellectual  pursuits  and  enjoyments. 
What  may  be  the  causes  of  this  general  decay 
of  theatrical  amusement? 

"  It  is  advancing  so  rapidly,  that  in  another 
generation,  if  there  be  no  re-action,  theatres— 
at  least  the  self-supported — will  cease  to  exist. 
The  subject  deserves  consideration.  Shakes- 
peare composed  his  plays  between  1590  and 
1614.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty  years 
divide  the  age  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  from 
that  of  Jack  Shepherd  and  Jim  Crow.  These 
dramatic  pieces  are  unquestionably  the  expo- 
nents of  the  dramatic  taste  and  production  ol 
their  respective  times.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  each  is  the  type  of  that  kind  of  dramatic 
representation  which,  in  its  day,  pleased  and 
satisfied  the  play-going  public.  We  cannot, 
however,  persuade  ourselves,  that,  during  these 
eleven-score  years,  the  public  mind  in  this 
country,  and  its  civilization,  have  been  going 
backward  in  proportion  to  the  undeniable  de- 
cay of  the  drama — that  the  taste  and  feeling 
for  the  natural,  the  good,  the  great,  in  human 
action,  the  quick  sympathy  with  distress  and 
woe,  the  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the  lively 
pleasure  in  marking  character  gradually  un- 
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i  (billing  itself  through  the  incidents  of  a  well- 
i  imagined  story,  are  less  intense  in  England 
I  now  than  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 
thai  ihey  have  been  worn  out,  and  that  now, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  public  mind,  has 
come  to  its  second  childhood — to  Punch  and 
I  Judy.    We  rather  question  the  infallibility  of 
the  lest,  than  the  reality  of  the  advance  of  the 
\  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  England  during 
'these  two   centuries.     The  measuring-tape 
\ which  poets,  critics,  actors  and  philosophers 
i  of  the  French  court  and  school  apply  to  mea- 
sure the  grow  th  of  the  child,  may,  perhaps,  be 
too  short  to  measure  the  full  stature  of  the 
i man.    Here  we  are,  at  any  rate,  in  an  age 
not  remarkably  deficient  in  cultivation  of  mind, 
not  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  enjoyment  of 
•  pleasure,  intellectual  and  physical,  not  remark- 
ably poor,  nor  remarkably  stupid,  yet  with  its 
[theatres  falling  into  ruins,  its  dramatic  repre- 
sentations addressed,  not  to  the  heart  or  under- 
standing, but  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  totally 
disregarded  if  they  attempt  any  higher  and 
tmore  intellectual  objects  than  pageantry,  mu- 
sic, ballets,  operas,  which — may  delight  the 
child,  or  the  classes  of  society  still  in  the  child- 
hood of  mind — the  very  lowest  and  the  very 
highest — but  are  unintelligible  to,  and,  as  ra- 
tional amusements,  repudiated  by  the  great 
body  of  the  educated  and  intellectual  of  modern 
society.    This  remarkable  direction  of  the 
public  taste,  and  mind,  so  opposite  to  the  theo- 
ries of  the  last  generation  on  the  importance 
and  influence  of  the  theatre  on  modern  civili- 
zation— so  opposite  to  the  speculations  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  last  century,  and  of  many 
of  the  present  times,  on  the  social  value  of  a 
wide  diffusion,  by  slate  means,  of  a  taste  for 
all  the  assthetic  arts,  music,  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  theatrical  representation,  as  civilizing 
intellectual  influences  with  which  the  public 
should  be  inoculated  by  act  of  Parliament  and 
by  profuse  grants  of  public  money,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena of  the  age.    It  belongs  to  a  branch  of 
statistics — the  progress  of  the  public  mind  in 
Europe — scarcely   less  important,  although 
less  noticed,  than  the  progress  of  the  national 
wealth,  population,  or  material  interests  of  a 
country.    *    *    The  use  of  rude  symbols  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  rude  language  and 
an  uncultivated  mind,  the  theatrical  represen- 
tation of  the  realities  themselves  or  their  ma- 
terial resemblances,  in  order  to  convey  and 
impress  the  meaning,  appear  common  to  all 
nations  in  an  early  uncivilized  state.  The 
jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans,  and  the 
importance  of  the  symbolical  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  least  error  or  neglect 
was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance  of  the 
fairest  claims,  is  precisely  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  early  Scandinavians,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
'Saga'  and  1  Icelandic  Graagas.'    The  stick 
burnt  at  one  end  and  tinged  with  blood  at  the 
other,  sent  from  hand  to  hand  through  a 
Highland  glen,  or  a  war-arrow  split  into  four 
parts  and  sent  out  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
land,  to  gather  men  in  arms  to  a  common 
centre  for  warlike  enterprise,,  was  to  a  late 
period,  the  means  used,  in  the  Highlands  and 
in  Scandinavia,  for  giving  intimation  to  the 
people,  by  the  representation  of  material  ob- 


jects, that  they  were  to  assemble  with  weapons 
lor  military  duty  under  their  government.  In 
every  age  and  country  religion  has  been 
taught,  in  the  infancy  of  human  mind,  by  the 
representation  of  material  objects  for  convey- 
ing and  impressing  spiritual  truths.  Idolatry 
has  had  no  other  origin  than  the  natural  defi- 
ciency of  language  among  men  in  a  rude  and 
uncivilized  state,  the  natural  want  of  words, 
in  such  a  state  to  convey  abstract  ideas,  and 
of  any  other  means  than  images,  representa- 
tions, and  physical  objects  to  transmit  from 
mind  to  mind  the  religious  conceptions,  which 
even  spoken  and  written  languages  in  the  high- 
est state  of  culii vation,  and  rich  in  words  and 
expressions  delicate,  yet  defined  in  meaning, 
are  scarcely  able  to  transmit  among  civilized 
and  educated  people.  Ceremonies,  processions, 
images,  pictures,  crucifixes,  altars,  and  all  the 
scenery  of  worship,  were  originally  a  "kind  of 
language,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
when  Christianity  was  only  listened  to  by  the 
most  ignorant  classes,  and  was  repudiated  by 
the  educated,  a  very  needful  kind  of  language. 
Intelligence  was  wanting,  and  language  was 
wanting,  and  the  mind  in  such  a  social  state 
received  ideas  and  sentiments  better  by  the  eye 
than  by  the  ear  or  by  the  understanding  of 
language.  The  senses  had  to  be  impressed 
by  the  material  representation.  The  means 
were  suited  to  the  mental  condition  of  society, 
and  to  the  deficiency  of  the  language  of  a  rude, 
uncultivated  people.  It  is  absurd  in  our 
missionary  societies  and  missionaries  to  de- 
claim as  they  do  against  the  idol-worship  and 
idols  of  the  heathens,  either  in  past  or  present 
times,  without  considering  that  the  mental 
condition  of  these  heathens  and  their  language, 
which  is  the  exponent  of  that  condition,  admit 
of  no  expressions  of  religious  Ideas  or  senti- 
ments by  words,  possess  no  abstract  ideas  or 
equivalent  words,  and  that  they  could  have 
had  no  religion  at  all  without  first  having  had 
the  impression  through  the  medium  of  mate- 
rial objects,  symbols,  idols,  and  representation 
— theatrical  representation  in  fact,  or  at  least, 
its  principle.  In  a  much  more  advanced  state 
of  society,  of  language,  and  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, we  still  find  material  objects,  representa- 
tions, and  ceremonies  resorted  to,  for  convey- 
ing religious  ideas,  devotional  feelings,  and 
spiritual  impressions. 

"As  education  advances,  mind  is  unfolded, 
language  enriched,  and  the  necessity,  impoit- 
ance,  and  estimation  of  the  material,  ceremo- 
nial, and  as  it  may  be  called,  histrionic  prin- 
ciple in  religion  decline,  and  the  value  and  use 
of  the  purely  spiritual  principle  in  religion 
advance.  It  is  in  South  America,  in  Portugal, 
in  countries,  localities,  and  classes  of  society, 
to  which  the  influences  of  education  and  social 
movement  on  mind  and  language,  have  scarce- 
ly yet  extended,  that  the  religion  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  processions,  holy  images,  relics,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  the  representation  princi- 
ple, still  flourish.  These  means  of  religious 
edification  are  no  longer  suited  to  the  educated 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  in  Europe, 
and  are  falling  everywhere  into  disuse  and 
contempt.  It  is  also  among  the  least  educated 
populations  and  classes  of  modern  society,  it 
is  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  New  York, 


Liverpool,  Hamburg,  in  which  business  and 
labour  of  routine  abridge  mental  culture  ;  or  in 
military  cities,  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  in 
which  duties  of  routine  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  mental  culture  of  great  masses  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  theatres  still  flourish,  and  the  his- 
trionic art  is  in  some  esteem,  or  at  least  draws 
out  a  lingering  existence.  The  less  perfect 
mode  of  mind  acting  upon  mind,  is  however, 
gradually  giving  way  before  the  more  perfect. 
There  is  no  more  danger  of  Popery,  Puseyism, 
or  any  other  form  of  ceremonial  religion 
founded  on  the  principle  of  material  or  theatrical 
representation,  becoming  predominant  in  mod- 
ern society,  than  of  educated  people  conversant 
with  language  going  back  to  the  use  of  symbols, 
signs  and  gestures,  to  express  their  sentiments. 
The  ceremonial  church  and  the  stage  have 
flourished  and  are  decaying  together;  not  be- 
cause the  root,  the  representation  principle, 
common  to  both,  was  in  itself  false  or  unsuit- 
able in  the  ages  when  mind  and  language  were 
in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  condition,  but  be- 
cause society  has  outgrown  that  condition,  and 
has  now  got  the  capacity  and  means  of  draw- 
ing religious  instruction  direct  from  the  Scrip- 
lures,  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  or 
amusement  direct  from  books,  and  requires 
no  longer  that  the  mind  should  be  addressed 
through  the  organs  of  sense,  and  by  scenic 
representation  either  in  churches  or  theatres." 

[The  apology  here  made  for  the  employ- 
ment of  "  ceremonies,  processions,  images, 
pictures,  crucifixes,  altars,  and  all  the  scenery 
of  worship,"  as  being  necessary  to  convey  to 
the  ignorant  and  unlearned,  a  knowledge  of 
the  religion  attempted  to  be  taught,  proves,  not 
only  that  they  are  no  part  of  true  religion 
themselves,  but  that  the  religion  which  re- 
quires to  be  inculcated  by  them,  and  thus  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  senses,  is  not  the  pure 
religion  of  Christ,  which  operates  immediately 
upon  the  soul.  Christ's  apostles  made  use  of 
no  such  mummery  to  bring  those  sunk  lowest 
in  heathenism  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
and  his  ministers  down  to  the  present  day, 
preaching  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power,  reach  the  witness  for  God  in  the 
secret  of  the  soul,  by  which  the  way  of  salva- 
tion is  so  clearly  opened,  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err  therein.  S. 
Laing's  observations  are  correct  and  appropri- 
ate in  reference  to  the  religion  palmed  off  by 
priests  upon  the  ignorant  multitude  as  Chris- 
tianity.— Ed.  of^The  Friend:'] 

(To  bepontinued.) 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

KICHARD   SIIACKLETON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  22d  of  First  month,  1773. 
Dear  Cousin, — I  am  glad  to  find  that  thy 
beloved  companion  continues  to  recruit  ;  I 
doubt  not  your  gratitude  for  so  signal  a  favour. 
I  believe  the  eye  of  Heaven  is  over  you  for 
good,  and  that  as  ye  are  faithful  through  all 
the  manifestations  of  duty,  He  will  crown  your 
heads  with  his  favour,  (which  is  more  precious 
than  any  earthly  diadem,)  though  for  I  lis  own 
wise  purposes  ye  may,  as  all  His  children  ex- 
pect to,  be  tried  in  the  furnace  of  nflliction. 
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Indeed  tlie  ballast  of  trouble  is  often  necessary 
for  our  unsteady  vessels;  and  good  and  wise 
is  the  Gracious  Hand  which  freights  us  there- 
with, along  with  the  other  lading  which  He 
mercifully  bestows.  The  transgression  of  the 
law  in  the  heart,  whether  by  acts  of  commis- 
sion or  omission,  is  the  great  evil  which  we 
ought  to  dread  and  deprecate,  that  we  may 
not  be  led  into  temptation,  but  delivered  from 
this  evil.  All  the  rest  it  would  be  our  wisdom, 
and  conduce  to  our  quietness  of  mind  to  leave 
to  unsearchable  Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what 
is  best  for  each  of  our  various  states,  habits, 
manners,  and  dispositions.  May  the  Lord 
strengthen  and  enable  us  to  do  his  will,  whe- 
ther by  acting  or  suffering,  by  striving  or  for- 
bearing, for  herein  alone  consists  our  solid 
peace  and  capacity  to  be  of  any  effectual  ser- 
vice in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Things  are 
low,  it  is  true,  in  this  province,  yet  there  are 
many  hopeful  young  plants.  Few  nursing 
fathers  and  mothers  indeed,  to  cherish  and 
encourage  them  ;  but  if  they  take  root  down- 
wards, and  receive  their  nutritive  moisture 
from  the  nether  spring,  they  will  perhaps  be 
full  as  hardy  and  as  likely  to  sustain  this  win- 
ter season,  as  those  which  have  been  in  times 
when  there  was  more  advantage  of  gospel 
showers  from  the  instrumental  clouds.  1 
greatly  desire  the  preservation  of  these  pre- 
cious plants  ;  for  much  seems  to  depend  on  it, 
as  to  a  propagating  and  reviving  of  the  cause 
of  Truth  in  another  generation. 

I  do  not  know  where  honest  Robert  Willis 
is  now,  but  I  suppose  about  Cork,  where  I  un- 
derstand the  time  of  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  young  ministers  is  heard  in 
their  land.  It  is  a  voice  which  has  not  been 
very  frequent  of  late  years,  in  this  poor  na- 
tion :  silence  has  reigned  much  in  our  religious 
assemblies.  There  is  an  ear  which  can  try- 
voices,  sounds  and  words,  and  knows  of  what 
country  each  language  is;  and  time  must 
prove  the  stability  of  every  birth.  In  this  day 
of  comparative  darkness  and  gloominess,  our 
silent  meetings  are  often  flat  and  heavy.  If 
ministers  be  raised  up  by  Divine  Power,  they 
will  be  as  a  flame  of  fire  to  kindle  a  general 
sacrifice  ;  but  I  think  of  the  two  evils,  more 
tolerable  is  the  heavy  cloud  occasioned  by  irre- 
ligion,  and  spiritual  indolence,  than  the  dismal 
terrifying  flashes  of  a  strange  fire. 

My  M  at  the  solicitation  of  our  respect- 
able friend  E.  P  ,  went  to  spend  a  few 

weeks  with  her.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  yes- 
terday, part  of  it  to  this  purpose  : — '  I  was  at 
meeting  this  day,  where  I  saw  John  Conran. 
I  guessed  it  was  he  before  I  was  told,  by  the 
sweet  solidity  and  composure  which  his  coun- 
tenance plainly  indicates  :  his  dress  was  also 
a  little  singular.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  by 
any  means  a  judge  in  those  matters  ;  but  I 
thought  he  looked  like  a  person  wrestling  in 
spirit  for  the  blessing.  Few  seemed  by  out- 
ward appearance  to  be  so  deeply  exercised, 
though  I  perceived  no  visible  emotion.'  J. 
Conran  had  been  a  pupil  of  mine.  I  have  had 
some  sensible  letters  from  him  lately.  I  wish 
well  for  him  ;  and  one  thing  encourages  my 
hopes  in  a  particular  manner, — that  my  hon- 
est wife  seems  to  have  near  sympathy  and 
unity  with  him,  and  rather  sanguine  in  her 


expectations  that  if  he  be  faithful  to  the  disco- 
veries of  Truth,  which  have  already  appeared 
to  him,  and  obedient  to  the  requirings  of  duty, 
which  she  believes  he  is  already  sensible  of, 
he  will  be  a  useful  instrument  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  to  awaken  the  careless  professors 
amongst  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  profession 
which  they  are  making,  and  let  them  see,  that 
if  they  continue  in  a  state  of  spiritual  sloth 
and  supineness,  that  the  nominal  children  of 
the  kingdom  will  be  in  danger  of  being  ejected, 
and  others  called  in  their  room. 

R.  S. 

Selected. 

HARVEST  TIME. 

BY  ALICE  CAREY. 

God's  blessing  upon  the  reapers — all  day  long 

A  quiet  sense  of  peace  my  spirit  fills, 
As  whistled  fragments  of  untutored  song 

Blend  with  the  rush  of  sickles  on  the  hills  : 
And  the  blue  wild-flowers  and  green-briar  leaves 
Are  brightly  tangled  with  the  yellow  sheaves. 

Where  straight  and  even  the  new  furrows  lie 
The  corn-stalks  in  their  rising  beauty  stand ; 

Heaven's  loving  smile  upon  man's  industry 
Makes  beautiful  with  plenty  the  wide  land. 

The  barns  pressed  out  with  the  new  hay  I  see, 

And  feel  how  more  than  good  God  is  to  me. 

In  the  cool  thicket  the  red  robin  sings, 
And  merrily  before  the  mower's  scythe 

Chirps  the  green  grasshopper — while  slowly  swings 
In  the  scarce  swaying  air  the  willow  lithe; 

And  clouds  sail  softly  through  the  upper  calms 

White  as  the  fleeces  of  the  unshorn  lambs. 

Outstretched  beneath  the  venerable  trees, 

Conning  his  long,  hard  task,  the  school-boy  lies, 

And  like  a  fickle  wooer — the  light  breeze 

Kisses  his  brow  ;  then  scarcely  sighing,  flies  ; 

And  all  about  him  pinks  and  lilies  stand, 

Painting  with  hftanty  tlio  vvidt;  pasture  land. 

O  !  there  are  moments  when  we  half  forget 
The  rough,  harsh  grating  of  the  file  of  Time  ; 

And  I  believe  that  angels  come  down  yet 
And  walk  with  us — as  in  the  Eden  clime; 

Binding  the  heart,  away  from  woe  and  strife, 

With  leaves  of  healing  from  the  tree  of  life. 

And  they  are  most  unworthy,  who  behold 
The  bountiful  provisions  of  God's  care, 

When  reapers  sing  amid  the  harvest  gold, 
And  the  mown  meadow  scents  the  quiet  air ; 

And  yet  who  never  say  with  all  the  heart, 

How  good,  my  Father !  oh,  how  good  thou  art ! 


For  "  The  Friend,  v 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  349.) 

A  new  source  of  anxiety  pressed  upon  Eliza- 
beth. She  saw  that  her  mother,  notwithstand- 
ing the  liberal  allowance  of  the  States  of 
Holland,  was  continually  getting  in  debt,  and 
selling  and  pawning  valuable  family  jewels  to 
raise  money  to  pay  her  creditors.  What 
could  she  do?  She  had  not  the  means  of 
helping  her  mother,  but  she  could  relieve  her 
from  the  burden  of  her  own  maintenance.  As 
she  thought  upon  these  things,  she  believed  it 
would  be  right  for  her  to  retire  to  the  Electoral 
Court  at  Berlin,  where  she  was  offered  a  home. 
She  unfolded  to  Descartes  her  feelings,  her 
judgment  in  the  case,  and  her  reasons  for 
coming  to  the  decision  she  had.  He  approved 
of  her  determination.    Yet  she  lingered  at  the 


Hague.  She  knew  that  her  aunts,  the  Ele< 
iress  Dowager  of  Brandenburg,  and  Catharin 
would  give  her  a  right  cordial  welcome  il 
Berlin, — but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  he) 
to  leave  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  her  placl 
in  the  family  circle.  Descartes  finding  thii 
although  she  had  determined  as  to  what  wai 
right  and  proper  for  her  to  do,  there  was  n 
apparent  movement  towards  carrying  it  int 
execution,  was  pained  at  her  indecision  i 
action,  and  writing  to  her  thus  delicatel 
reproved  her. 

"  The  opportunity  that  presents  itself  c 
transmitting  this,  ....  induces  me  to  confes 
an  error,  at  least  an  omission,  of  which  I  stan 
convicted  in  the  Essays  on  the  Passions,  i 
which  I  have  classed  among  propensities,  ir. 
different  or  harmless,  the  habit  of  deferrin 
the  execution  of  things  already  resolved  or 
and  which  ought  to  be  promptly  executec 
That  deliberation  is  proper  I  am  ready  to  ac 
mit, — but  the  business  once  commenced, 
cannot  but  be  improper  to  affect  delays."  " 
am  persuaded  your  highness  will  easily  corr 
prehend  the  sentiment  1  wish  to  communicate 
and  that  you  will  excuse  the  excess  of  zet 
which  prompts  me  thus  to  write." 

Elizabeth  acted  on  the  advice  thus  giver 
and  was  soon  comfortably  'at  home'  in  Bei 
lin.  In  that  city  she  was  speedily  made  a 
object  of  notoriety,  by  a  public  disputation,  i 
which  she  was  engaged  with  Thomas  Knes 
berch.  In  this  dispute  she  displayed  extraoi 
dinary  talent,  and  excited  the  wonder  an 
drew  forth  the  applause  of  all  the  witnesses 
But  public  admiration  did  not  satisfy  her  mine 
she  suffered  from  depression  of  spirits,  and  he 
health  was  feeble.  Her  faithful  friend  Des 
carles,  with  whom  she  maintained  a  constar 
correspondence  whilst  she  resided  at  Berlir 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  his  professed  disc 
pie  and  admirer  Queen  Christina  of  Sweder 
to  invite  Elizabeth  to  her  court.  But  Christin 
was  jealous  of  the  literary  fame  of  Elizabeth 
and  she  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  her  court,  on 
who  was  generally  considered  as  her  superio 
in  mental  acquirements.  The  knowledge  c 
the  unsuccessful  application  of  Descartes,  irri 
tated  Elizabeth's  mother,  and  she  took  occa 
sion  in  return  to  manifest  ill-will  to  Christina 
by  public  slights,  refusing  to  notice  her  whei 
they  met. 

Elizabeth  still  longed  for  a  retreat  in  dea 
Heidelberg,  and  she  eagerly  watched  ever 
turn  in  the  political  course  of  the  rulers  c 
Europe,  hoping  to  see  her  brother  Charle 
Louis  reinstated  in  all  his  paternal  rights 
There  her  hope  of  an  earthly  settlement,  an 
of  earthly  quiet  and  rest,  seemed  centred.  He 
letters  to  Descartes  touched  on  this  favourit 
subject,  and  of  the  happiness  she  should  expe 
rience  in  having  his  company  and  instructioi 
in  the  home  of  her  birth.  In  answer  he  tell 
her,  he  should  be  delighted  to  live  near  her 
in  a  country  he  has  been  acquainted  with  eve 
since  the  year  1619,  and  which  he  considerec 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  it 
Europe. 

In  1649  Elizabeth  was  very  ill,  and  during 
her  recovery  was  shocked  by  the  tidings  o: 
the  beheading  of  her  uncle  Charles  I.  of  Eng> 
land.    Descartes  wrote  to  comfort  heron  the 
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.  Ho  says,  "  I  can  premise  to  myself 
',!  your  highness,  so  long  accustomed  to 
versos  of  fortune,  and  having  so  lately  in- 
irred  the  risk  of  losing  your  life,  will  not  be 
i  much  surprised  and  troubled  at  hearing  of 
e  death  of  one  of  your  near  relations,  as  it 
m  had  not  boon  before  acquainted  with  mis- 
rlune.''  He  argues  that  the  death  of  the 
ng  was  one  of  less  suffering  than  if  it  had 
brought  about  by  a  fever,  or  some  of  the 
mmon  diseases  of  men. 
Beside  the  death  of  her  uncle,  Elizabeth  had 
(Other  cause  of  grief.  In  the  arrangements 
r  the  peace  of  Munster,  the  interests  of  her 
other  Charles  were  again  sacrificed.  In  the 
disposition  of  body  brought  on  her  by  these 
rrowful  events,  Descartes  advises  her  to  dis- 
iss  as  far  as  possible,  unpleasant  reflections 
•on  them,  and  to  avoid  such  business  as 
ight  weary  the  mind  ;  he  makes  one  excep- 
>n  however,  in  his  prohibition  of  mental  ex- 
lion,  that  was  in  favour  of  letters  to  himself. 
Amidst  the  darkness  and  gloom  which  sur- 
•unded  Elizabeth  and  her  kin,  a  bright  streak 

sunshine  was  about  to  appear.  In  four 
onths  after  the  peace  of  Munster,  the  Treaty 

Westphalia  was  signed,  whereby  Charles 
ouis  was  acknowledged  Elector  of  the  Rhine, 
id  the  lower  Palatinate  was  given  him.  The 
ospect  of  again  treading  the  courts  of  Hei- 
4berg,  gave  great  happiness  to  Elizabeth, 
id  she  no  doubt  thought  that  the  trials,  the 
•rrows,  the  afflictions  of  her  life  were  now 
er.  But  she  did  not  calculate  wisely.  Her 
-avenly  Father  saw  she  yet  needed  trials  and 
utiliations. 

Descartes  this  same  year  took  a  journey  to 
ockholm  to  visit  Christina,  and  there,  in  a 
ht  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  died.  This 
is  a  severe  stroke  to  Elizabeth.  Part  at 
list  of  the  joy  she  had  anticipated  at  Heidel- 
[rg,  was  to  be  derived  from  studies  to  be  pur- 
ed  under  the  direction  of  this  learned  man. 
nus  one  thing  after  another  was  meted  out  to 
r,  to  wean  her  from  a  too  high  estimate  of 
lowledge,  of  science,  of  mental  culture,  and 
etaphysical  reasonings. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

INDIAN  HANDICRAFTS. 

The  contrast  between  the  civilization  of  the 
ist,  and  that  of  the  more  advanced  States  of 
estern  Europe,  is  shown  in  nothing  more 
irkedly  than  by  the  different  modes  in  which 
3  most  ordinary  handicrafts  are  conducted, 
le  real  progress  of  a  race  does  not  depend 

much  on  the  perfection  of  the  abstract 
;ences,  on  poetry,  music,  or  painting,  as  on 
3  extent  and  perfection  of  those  simple  arts 
lich  minister  to  the  daily  wants  and  comforts 

life.  Whatever  appatent  progress  may 
ve  been  made  without  a  corresponding  im- 
ovement  in  these  arts,  has  been  fleeting  and 
real,  and  has  eventually  sunk  beneath  the 
lves  of  time,  leaving  little  but  a  name  be- 
nd. Sometimes  a  warlike  race  may  have 
ien  to  a  pilch  of  fictitious  refinement  by  ap- 
opriating  the  industry  of  others;  but  in  as 
r  as  they  did  so  without  improving  the  indus- 


trial arts,  they  merely  transferred  to  their  own 
use  a  larger  share  of  the  common  stock,  and 
could  only  advance  themselves  by  degrading 
others.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  the  fine  arts  is  not  attendant  upon 
a  high  state  of  civilization,  but  that  these  are 
the  results,  not  the  causes  of  a  liberal  supply 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  a  comparison 
between  the  English  handicraftsmen  and  those 
of  Hindoostan  is  capable  of  throwing  into 
strong  relief  many  of  those  inborn  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  their  respective  races. 

During  a  residence  of  some  years  in  a  part 
of  India  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  I  had, 
from  my  practice  as  an  engineer,  ample  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  essential  character 
of  oriental  handicraft,  and  propose  giving  the 
reader  a  short  sketch  of  my  experience  in  this 
interesting  department.  The  first,  and,  rn  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman,  the  most  offensive 
peculiarity  of  the  Indian  workman,  is  his  habit 
of  always  squatting  while  at  work.  Black- 
smiths, carpenters,  masons,  &c,  all  work  with 
their  knees  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  chin  ; 
the  left  hand — when  not  used  as  the  kangaroo 
uses  his  tail,  to  fotm  a  tripod — grasps  the  left 
knee,  and  binds  the  trunk  to  the  doubled 
limbs.  The  whole  posture  is  so  suggestive  of 
indolence  and  inefficiency,  that  an  English- 
man— particularly  if  he  stand  in  the  relation- 
ship of  paymaster  and  employer — requires 
great  self-control  to  look  at  it  with  any  degree 
of  patience. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  the  country,  having 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  of 
English  machinery,  I  set  about  organizing  a 
kkarkhanna,  or  workshop;  and  my  first  ar- 
rangement, after  procuring  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  workmen,  was  to  fit  up  benches  for 
the  carpenters,  and  forges  for  the  blacksmiths, 
&c.  Of  course,  while  these  were  being  fitted 
up,  I  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  squatting,  and  consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  l  should  soon  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  natives  how  much  more  rapid  and 
effective  was  the  English  method  of  standing 
while  at  work.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
attempts  at  improvement,  I  was  doomed  to  un- 
dergo a  signal  defeat.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
blacksmiths  from  sitting  while  at  work,  I  had 
the  anvils  raised  upon  wooden  blocks,  so  as  to 
necessitate  an  erect  posture  while  at  work. 
The  poor  fellows  submitted  with  the  best  grace 
they  could,  but  seemed  greatly  embarrassed 
by  the  novelty  of  the  arrangement.  The 
queer  shaky  way  in  which  they  stood,  and 
the  undecided  flexure  of  the  knee  and  hip- 
joints,  were  so  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  flap 
down  on  the  slightest  possible  pretence,  that  it 
was  really  impossible  to  look  at  them  without 
laughing.  The  work  went  on  very  slowly  ; 
but  l  hoped  that,  as  they  became  accustomed 
to  the  attitude,  they  would  feel  the  advantage  of 
it,  and  then  all  would  go  well ;  but  alas  !  I  had 
under-estimated  the  tenacity  of  a  race-estab- 
lished precedent ;  and  so,  one  afternoon,  I 
found  my  blacksmiths  perched  on  blocks  of 
wood  of  the  same  height  as  their  anvils,  and 
hammering  away  with  all  the  vigour  which 
the  stability  of  their  tottering  pedestals  admit- 
ted of!    It  was  hopeless  contending  with  such 


a  demonstration  as  this  ;  so,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  lohairs  (blacksmiths,)  I  allowed  the 
anvils  to  be  placed  once  more  on  terra  firma. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  the 
failure  mainly  arose  from  a  deficiency  of  mus- 
cular power  in  the  lower  limbs,  although  the 
fact  of  their  not  using  chairs,  or  other  seats 
for  ordinary  use,  must  have  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  chairs  or  raised 
seats  were  one  of  those  natural  steps  towards 
a  higher  civilization,  the  value  of  which  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  until  we  begin  to  trace  the 
consequences  which  the  want  of  such  appli- 
ances gives  rise  to.  It  would  be  inteiesting 
to  speculate  on  the  revolution  which  a  sudden 
deprivation  of  our  chairs  and  tables  would 
give  rise  to  in  our  social  and  moral  character- 
istics. 

In  this  shoe-wearing  part  of  the  world  we 
are  apt  to  regard  our  feet  merely  as  organs  of 
progression  ;  but  the  Indian  turns  his  to  a  va- 
riety of  purposes  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  fitted  only  for  hands.  The  lohair, 
when  he  has  got  a  piece  of  iron  to  file,  fixes  it 
between  the  jaws  of  a  pair  of  small  tongs,  and 
grasping  the  tongs  between  the  great  toes  of 
both  feet  he  holds  it  so  firmly,  that  he  is  able 
to  exert  the  whole  strength  of  his  arms  in  us- 
ing the  file.  There  is  something  very  quad- 
rumanous  in  his  appearance  while  so  employ- 
ed ;  more  particularly  if,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens, to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  shifting 
his  position,  he  stretches  out  one  of  his  legs, 
and  with  his  toes  picks  up  some  article  which 
happens  to  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his  arms. 
Whether  from  habit  or  original  confoi  mation, 
they  possess  a  singular  degree  of  muscular 
power  in  their  toes.  The  great  toe  is  gener- 
ally separated  from  the  others  by  a  wider  in- 
terval than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  feet  of 
Europeans.  So  marked  is  this  peculiarity  in 
some  workmen,  that,  combined  with  the  pre- 
hensile faculty  alluded  to,  and  the  custom 
which  many  have  of  adorning  it  with  a  gold 
or  silver  ring,  it  really  seems  to  have  assumed 
all  the  functions  of  a  thumb. 

Time,  which  the  Englishman  values  as 
money,  has  a  very  secondary  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  oriental  ;  and  all  his  tools 
and  methods  of  working  seem  to  be  contrived 
with  the  view  of  consuming  as  much  of  that 
valuable  commodity  as  possible. 

The  radj,  or  bricklayer,  is,  I  think,  about 
the  best  illustration  of  this.  He  works  with  a 
trowel  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  table- 
spoon, and  a  small  hammer  weighing  about 
six  ounces.  Armed  with  these,  and  squatting 
before  his  work,  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  summons 
his  rundees,  (women,  two  of  whom  always 
wait  upon  each  radj,)  and  orders  them  to  bring 
eenfee  and  massala  (bricks  and  mortar).  The 
rundees  in  due  season  make  their  appearance 
— one  with  a  brick  in  each  hand,  and  the 
other  with  a  small  wooden  trencher,  about  the 
size  of  a  bread-basket,  filled  with  the  massala. 
Without  changing  his  position,  he  empties  the 
trencher  on  the  extended  bed  of  the  brick,  and 
it  seldom  contains  more  than  enough  lor  two 
bricks.  He  now  spreads  the  mortar  evenly 
with  his  trowel,  assisting  the  process  by  add- 
ing water  from  a  small  earthenware  pitcher, 
handed  to  him  by  an  attendant  rundee  ;  and, 
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ns  llie  bricks  are  often  very  irregular  in  shape, 
he  has  three  or  four  minutes  to  spend  in  chip- 
ping oft'  the  irregularities  with  his  hammer; 
and  if  he  be  at  all  fastidious,  or  the  brick  un- 
usually bad,  he  will  spend  twice  as  much  time 
as  this.  It  is  at  this  part  of  the  process  that  the 
patience  of  an  Englishman  generally  gives 
away  :  and  with  an  impatient  kis  wasty,  (what 
for,)  addressed  to  the  apathetic  radj,  he  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  strinjj  of  English  ad- 
jectives,  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular.  I 
once  heard  an  energetic  indigo-planter  declare 
that  he  would  at  any  time  walk  a  mile  in  the 
hottest  sunshine,  rather  than  be  condemned  to 
contemplate  the  proceedings  of  the  masons  at 
work  on  his  own  factory.  After  the  radj  has 
got  the  brick  laid  down,  there  is  a  complicated 
process  to  go  through  with  a  siring  and  a  ball 
of  stone.  The  string  is  provided  with  a  small 
slip  of  hoop-iron,  in  length  exactly  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  ball,  and  made  to  slip  up 
and  down  the  string  by  a  small  hole  pierced 
in  its  centre.  In  order  to  insure  the  perpen- 
dicular line  of  the  wall,  he  applies  the  end  of 
the  slip  of  iron  to  the  side  of  the  brick  last 
laid,  and  allows  the  ball  to  hang  at  some  dis- 
tance below ;  and  as  by  means  of  the  slip  of 
iron  at  the  top  the  string  is  held  from  the  brick 
at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of  the  ball,  if  the 
brick  be  properly  placed,  the  plummet-stone 
will  just  touch  the  wall  below.  It  was  all  in 
vain  that  I  made  a  straight-edge  and  plumb- 
line  in  the  English  fashion,  and  showed  them 
that  by  using  it  they  would  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  testing  the  position  of  each  brick 
as  it  was  laid.  So  long  as  I  stood  beside  them 
they  pretended  to  use  it ;  but  the  moment  my 
back  was  turned,  out  came  the  time-honoured 
plummet,  that  had  assisted  in  building  the  old- 
est temples  in  Hincloostan,  and  was  certainly 
quite  good  enough  for  anything  a  feringhee 
like  me  could  require. 

I  am  much  within  the  maik  when  I  say, 
that  a  single  English  bricklayer  and  hodman 
could  in  one  day  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  radjs, 
rundees,  and  all  ;  and  do  it  much  better  too. 
One  would  imagine  from  this  that  building  was 
a  very  expensive  process  in  India  ;  but  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  An  English  bricklayer 
and  hodman  will  cost  from  eight  to  ten  shill- 
ings a  day,  while  the  Indian  radj  and  his  two 
attendant  rundees  will  not  cost  more  than  from 
threepence  to  fourpence  per  day. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Ramble  and  its  Reward. 

During  a  few  days  spent  this  Spring  in 
Cincinnati,  one  damp,  cloudy  morning,  after  a 
heavy  shower,  I  walked  up  one  of  the  streets 
leading  northward,  with  the  intention  of  climb- 
ing the  hill  that  bounds  the  city  on  that  side, 
and  procuring,  if  I  could,  some  fossils  which 
were  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  that  locality. 

The  day  was  warm,  with  some  prospect  of 
more  rain ;  the  poorly-paved  streets  muddy 
from  the  shower  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
the  distance  to  the  hill  so  much  greater  than  1 
had  at  first  estimated  it,  that  1  was  several 
times  upon  the  point  of  turning  back  ;  but  re- 
flecting that  this  would  probably  be  my  only 


opportunity,  I  persevered  until  I  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  ascent,  which  was  here  somewhat 
steep. 

The  streets  of  Cincinnati,  like  those  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  out  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ;  but  upon  the  hill- 
side, on  account  of  the  inclination,  a  different 
arrangement  is  necessary.  We  therefore  turn 
to  the  left  and  right  alternately,  at  intervals  of 
about  a  square,  until  we  come  to  the  top. 
The  streets  are  not  yet  finished  to  the  summit, 
but  by  following  the  above  plan,  I  at  length 
arrived  at  the  desired  place.  What  now  was 
to  repay  me  for  my  toil  I  For  toil  it  was  to 
make  my  way  by  a  steep,  slippery,  and  muddy 
road,  in  an  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  yield 
only  heal  and  moisture,  instead  of  oxygen  gas, 
to  my  lungs.  Around  me  I  beheld  a  pros- 
pect, which,  at  another  time,  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  gratification,  but  beneath  my  feet 
was  a  scene  that  for  a  time  absorbed  my  whole 
attention.  The  soil  had  been  removed  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  exposing  the  rock, 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  marked 
with  irregular  lines  of  various  colours  and 
forms,  but  a  closer  view  made  me  aware,  that 
its  whole  substance  was  composed  of  the  shells 
and  hard  parts  of  animals,  and  the  petrified 
stems  of  vegetables.  I  thought  of  Balboa  as 
he  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Andes  behold- 
ing on  either  side  of  him  a  sea.  I  stood  upon 
a  lower  ridge,  but  beheld  around  me  the  evi- 
dences  of  two  worlds. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  these 
remains  ;  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  their 
multitude.  For  many  yards  in  thickness,  and 
for  aught  I  know,  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  ex- 
tent, the  rock  was  wholly  or  chiefly  composed 
of  these  organic  remains.  Here  were  corals, 
and  molluscs,  and  encrinites  ;  trilobites  and  the 
vertebra?  of  fishes,  too  abundant  to  be  number- 
ed, in  every  state  of  preservation ;  some  as 
firm  and  entire  as  when  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures ;  and  others,  subdued  at  last  by  the  hand 
of  time,  crumbling  into  dust  that  exhibited  no 
traces  to  the  eye,  of  the  vitality  with  which 
they  had  been  once  endowed. 

My  imagination  is  sluggish,  and  my  thoughts 
are  not  wont  to  expatiate  much  on  the  sublime, 
but  there  was,  in  the  scene,  that  which  made 
my  heart  beat,  and  the  ideas  rush  through  my 
brain,  as  I  had  seldom  before  experienced. 
Before  me,  and  below,  lay  the  city  stretching 
far  along  the  Ohio  to  the  right  and  left,  its 
extremities  hidden  by  the  mist-laden  air, 
through  which,  dimly  and  faint, 

"Up  rose  the  sharp  hammer's  clink,  and  the  far  hum 
Of  moving  wheels  and  multitudes  astir, 
And  all  that  in  a  city,  murmur  swells"— 

the  habitations  and  the  sounds  of  the  being 
that  now  rules  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
while  beneath  my  feet,  in  countless  myriads, 
silent  and  motionless,  reposed  the  remains  of 
creatures  that  once  enjoyed  life  as  we  now  do, 
but  of  which  some  at  this  lime  do  not  appear 
to  have  a  living  representative  upon  the  globe. 
They  are  gone  !  and  no  traces  of  ihem  are 
left  but  the  shells  they  inhabited,  or  the  skele- 
tons that  supported  their  frames  ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  show  they  once  existed.  The  rocks 
are  ranged  in  horizontal  strata,  and  a  straight 


line  extended  from  their  edge  to  those  on 
other  side  of  the  river  (two  or  three  mil 
strikes  a  layer  so  similar,  that  few  mil 
would  not  consider  it  a  portion  of  the  sar 

As  the  sun  shines  out  from  between  parli 
clouds  illuminating  and  rendering  visible  wl 
was  before  hidden  by  distance,  so,  for  a  n 
ment,  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  time  appeal 
to  be  removed  ;  the  "  light  of  other  days"  she 
on  the  scene,  and  I  seemed  to  see,  in  place 
the  city, — its  smoking  furnaces  and  bu 
streets, — a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  reaching 
every  side  to  the  horizon  ;  and  in  place  of  t 
noises  made  by  man,  my  menial  ear  was  fill 
with  that  low  roar  that  has  been  the  voice 
the  sea  ever  since  its  waves  began  !o  ebb  a 
flow  at  the  command  of  the  Almighty.  Ye 
seemed  to  follow  year,  in  my  imagination,  a 
age  rush  after  age,  while  the  generations 
these  curious  creatures  had  their  birth,  gn 
to  maturity,  and  died,  having  fulfilled  the  pi 
pose  for  which  they  were  created  ;  until  t 
day  came  when  it  was  said,  "  It  is  enougl 
and  the  ocean  slowly  receded  to  its  prest 
bounds,  at  the  command  of  Him,  who  decre< 
"Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  furthe 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staic 
Time  rolled  on,  as  the  mighty  river  befc 
me,  powerful  in  the  strength  of  its  youth,  e 
cavated  the  channel  where  it  now  peaceful 
flows,  leaving  high  and  dry  these  records 
his  early  days  that  we  may  "  study  a 
adore."  These  had  their  day,  and  have  p< 
ished ;  unendowed  with  reason  they  ha 
ceased  to  exist,  and  now  lie  cold  and  st 
"  careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning."  B 
to  the  human  race  that  now  inhabit  the  ear 
isf  assigned  a  longer  existence :  when  al 
shall  have  passed  by,  compared  with  whi 
those  that  the  earth  has  seen  are  as  nothin 
the  immortal  soul  of  man  shall  still  be  in  t 
freshness  of  its  youth,  for  "  its  years  sh 
have  no  end." 

We,  also,  inhabit  an  ocean — the  oce: 
of  Time :  and  the  waves  dash  us  one  all 
another,  by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands,  up 
the  strand  of  Death.  But  the  blow  that  i 
moves  us  out  of  this  state  of  existence,  ush< 
us  into  another,  either  of  joy  or  woe, — nor  c 
any  succeeding  wave  transport  us  from  felic 
to  pain,  or  from  intolerable  torment  to  a  st< 
of  ease.  The  analogy  stops  not  here  ;— 
these  lower  animals  had  a  life  whose  purpos 
were  fulfilled  under  the  influence  of  the  lig 
of  the  natural  sun,  so,  the  end  for  which  i 
were  created  can  only  be  accomplished  by  t 
aid  of  the  internal  light  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  throu 
my  mind,  and  with  tendering  influence  incit 
me  to  be  up  and  doing,  lest  the  hour  of  et< 
nal  fixedness  come  upon  me  unaware.  S 
dom  have  I  had  moments  of  higher  enjoy  mer 
and  when,  a  few  days  later,  I  stood  by  t 
side  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  and  saw  the  waU 
take  their  leap  far  above,  and  dash  upon  t 
rocks  below  me,  the  feeling  was  grand,  a 
the  awe  of  power  was  felt,  but  my  heart  w 
not  so  deeply  touched  as  by  that  hour  amo 
the  fossil  remembrancers  of  Life,  Death,  o 
Eternity.  C. 

Die  daily  ;  yet  live. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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From  the  British  Friend. 

Snf fcrings  of  Friends. 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
ft  even  so  to  them.'' — Matt.  vii.  12. 

n  1688,  the  Revolution,  which  settled  the 
olv  authority  on  a  better  basis,  still  left  the 
pie  called  Quakers  in  the  power  of  the 
Ly,  through  the  laws  in  force  o'r  unrepeal- 
;  ami  there  appears  to  have  been  taken 
n  the  members  of  this  Society,  by  distraint 
Ecclesiastical  Purposes,  in  the  ten  years 
n — 


1700  to  1709 

£42,849 

1710 

1719 

49,063 

17  JO 

17  29 

44,094 

1730 

1739 

43,759 

1740 

1749 

46,576 

1750 

1759 

45,378 

1760 

1769 

50,010 

1770 

1779 

54,380 

1780 

1789 

57,398 

1790 

1799 

81,412 

1800 

1809 

100,226 

1810 

1819 

146,529 

1820 

1829 

141,960 

1830 

1839 

122,250 

1840 

1850 

110,250 

£1,136,125 

^here  remains  to  mention  "  their  sufferings" 
■.he  forty-five  years  previous  to  1700,  and 
*e  cannot  be  slated  at  less  than  £180,000 
k  Collection  of  Sufferings,  by  J.  Besse, 
idon,  1753).  On  the  whole  account  it  is 
iputed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  spolia- 

of  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
y  of  Friends,  has  amounted,  in  195  years, 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  to  one  million  three 
dred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
"he  Sufferings  of  Friends — as  examined  by 

Yearly  Meeting,  1851 — amount  to  an  ad- 
>nal  sum  of  £8,210. 

J.  B  — The  account  from  1700  to  1850  is 
i3n  from  authentic  documents,  annually 
:ted  by  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
.don. 


Geysers  in  California. 

lecently  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of 
ompanying  Professor  Shepherd  to  a  most 
antic  and  beautiful  valley,  probably  one 
isand  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  formed, 
oubt,  by  the  rending  of  mountains  asunder, 
a  at  once  bursts  upon  the  eyes  of  the  as- 
shed  spectator  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
i  scenes  ever  presented  to  the  contempla- 
of  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  world's  great 
<house  was  laid  open,  and  nature's  hidden 
nery  exposed  to  view.  About  sunrise 
could  count  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
mns  of  steam  rushing  and  shooting  up 
lly,  from  the  size  of  our  ocean  steamers 
n  to  engines  of  one  or  two  horse-power, 
t  is  the  view  from  the  overhanging  peaks, 
as  ynu  approach  the  Geysers,  the  interest 
jases  until  it  reaches  the  highest  pitch  of 
imiiy.  Connected  with  some  of  the  steam- 
9  are  jets  of  steam  and  showers  of  scald- 
*uter  thrown  out  to  a  distance  of  some 


twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Professor  Shepherd 
was  once  badly  scalded  by  coming  in  contact 
with  one  of  these  extra  ejected  showers. 
While  you  are  gazing  at  this  with  your  back 
to  the  sun,  you  see  your  own  shadow  embodied 
in  the  new-formed  cloud,  and  a  beautiful  rain- 
bow around  your  head.  As  you  then  advance 
towards  some  of  the  other  Geysers,  you  hear 
the  rushing  of  boiling  whirlpools  under  your 
feet,  and  you  hesitate  to  go  forward,  lest  the 
next  step  you  break  through  into  the  fiery 
abyss.  In  the  meantime  the  ground  sinks 
under  you,  and  you  fall  prostrate  on  the  heat- 
ed crust,  or  grasp  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a 
stone,  or  anything,  to  save  yourself  from  the 
certain  destruction  that  awaits  you,  provided 
you  sink  beneath.  One  of  these  places,  terri- 
fic in  its  appearance,  is  called  Agassiz  Mael- 
strom ;  another,  that  boils  up  with  violence 
above  the  surface  and  is  naturally  surrounded 
with  a  beautiful  basin,  with  a  powerful  stream 
at  its  side,  is  called  Silliman's  Fountain ;  an- 
other, Pluto's  Cauldron,  &c.  Great  numbers 
of  grizzly  bears  make  their  beds  upon  the 
warm  earth ;  also  panthers,  deer,  hares,  and 
squirrels  make  their  habitations  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

One  of  the  Geysers  is  called  Panther  Gey- 
ser, from  the  circumstance  that  Professor 
Shepherd  roused  up  a  huge  panther  that  was 
comfortably  warming  himself  thereby,  and 
seemed  quite  unwilling  to  yield  the  territory 
to  scientific  investigation.  Vegetation  exists 
in  the  greatest  exuberance  in  this  extraordina- 
ry spot,  except  where  mineral  salts  are  found 
in  great  profusion.  Pure  and  crystal  streams 
of  hot  water,  as  well  as  those  angry  and  tur- 
bid, are  flowing  from  the  seat  of  action  to  the 
river  Pluton,  which  is  an  eastern  branch  of 
Russian  river.  The  finest  baths,  of  all  tem- 
peratures, are  to  be  had  here ;  also  shower  and 
vapour  baths,  hot  and  cold,  as  many  of  the 
springs  have  a  fall  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
feet.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Shepherd 
tropical  fruits  and  trees  may  be  grown  here 
on  the  grounds  irrigated  by  the  warm  water; 
and  he  is  already  preparing  to  plant  seeds 
from  the  Isthmus.  One  thing  remarkable  is 
the  change  upon  the  rocks.  Granite  is  made 
soft,  so  that  you  can  cut  it  as  easily  as  a  loaf 
of  bread.  The  hardest  flint  is  either  moulded 
to  powder  or  melted  into  a  new  conglomerate 
rock.  The  serpentine  rocks  are  consumed 
like  wood.  The  action  on  wood  is  also  extra- 
ordinary. Professor  Shepherd  has  many  spe- 
cimens of  wood  of  different  kinds  imbedded, 
and  carefully  watches  the  action  upon  it.  In 
some  banks  you  may  find  wood  entirely  petri- 
fied, and  in  others  changed  to  lignite  or  char- 
coal. 

In  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours  a  green 
tree,  which  we  put  in,  was  so  disfigured  as  not 
to  be  known,  except  by  the  part  exposed  out- 
side, and  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur  formed 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  external  cold 
air.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  fully  the  in- 
tense interest  this  spot  awakens.  To  be  ap- 
preciated, it  must  be  visited.  The  routo  lies 
through  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Napa,  either 
by  Benicia  or  Vallejo,  along  past  the  extraor- 
dinary thermal  springs  of  Colonel  Ritchie; 
Mount  St.  Helena,  through  Beyreasa  Valley, 


to  Mr.  William  McDonnell's,  where  Mr.  B. 
F.  Briggs  will  conduct  visiters  to  this  region 
of  wonders. — San  Francisco  Courier. 


THE  PARTIAL  CAT. 

The  story  of  "  The  Religious  Dog,"  in  the 
Congregationalist  of  September  27th,  brought 
to  my  remembrance  a  scarcely  less  remark- 
able cat,  that  recently  belonged  to  an  aunt  of 
mine,  from  whose  lips  I  had  the  following  and 
many  other  interesting  details.  Now  my 
aunt  is  one  of  the  best  of  women,  the  widow 
of  a  clergyman,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Boston,  who  would  not  for  the  world  state 
what  was  not  true,  and  her  cat,  if  not  "  reli- 
gious," was  a  great  favourite  in  the  family, 
and  endowed  with  some  qualities  not  usually 
credited  to  her  humble  species. 

Puss,  at  one  time,  had  a  very  interesting 
family  of  little  kittens.  They  were  all  bright 
and  active,  but  one  of  them  was  observed  to 
have  a  greater  resemblance  to  its  mother  than 
the  rest,  and  was  indeed  the  prettiest  kitten  of 
the  whole,  and  the  mother  showed  a  peculiar 
attachment  to  it.  A  neighbour  begged  one  of 
them  of  my  aunt,  and  being  allowed  her  choice, 
selected  the  favourite  and  carried  it  home.  All 
this  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  feline  mo- 
ther, who,  on  her  return,  evidently  observed 
with  concern  the  absence  of  her  pet.  She 
immediately  commenced  searching  the  house 
and  out-buildings,  insisted  on  having  the  doors 
open  for  her  admission  to  all  the  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  when  satisfied  that  it  was  not  on 
the  premises,  she  instituted  a  similar  search 
through  the  neighbourhood.  Occasionally  she 
would  return  to  her  remaining  little  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  their  demands  on  her 
for  nourishment,  and  then  she  would  again 
renew  the  search  for  her  lost  favourite.  Hav- 
ing explored  the  premises  of  all  the  near  neigh- 
bours, she  at  length  entered  the  last  house  in 
the  village,  where  she  finally  found  the  object 
of  her  long  and  persevering  pursuit.  She  ca- 
ressed it  with  every  manifestation  of  maternal 
fondness  and  delight,  fed  it,  and  then,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  took 
her  departure,  leaving  the  kitten  behind.  She 
was  not,  however,  long  absent.  In  a  few 
hours  she  returned,  bringing  one  of  her  other 
kittens  in  her  mouth,  which  she  placed  on  the 
floor  beside  the  newly  found.  Ah  !  thought 
the  lady — so  I  am  to  have  the  mother  and  all 
her  progeny  quartered  upon  me.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  intention  of  the  cat ;  for, 
after  caressing  the  kitten  she  had  brought  for 
a  few  moments,  she  took  the  other  in  her  mouth 
and  carried  it  to  its  former  home,  and  never 
afterwards  visited  the  one  she  had  given  in 
exchange  for  it. — Congregationalist. 


I  wish  our  thoughts  were,  more  frequently 
than  they  are,  upon  our  country  !  heaven 
casteth  a  sweet  perfume  afar  off  to  those  who 
have  spiritual  senses. — Rutherford's  Letters. 


"  O  !  the  extent  of  1  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  ;'  it  demolishes  all  murmurings  under 
all  events,  great  and  small." 


THE  FRIEND. 


Selected. 

PONTIUS  PILATE. 

This  man  is  mentioned  in  (he  Scriptures 
twenty  times,  namely,  sixteen  times  in  the 
Gospels,  thrice  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  once 
in  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy.  His  name  is 
also  found  in  ihat  ancient  symbol  commonly 
called  the  Aposlle's  Creed.  There  is  an  un- 
usual degree  of  interest  connected  with  him, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  judge  at  the  trial 
of  Christ.  Let  these  things  be  noted  concern- 
ing him. 

1.  His  name,  Pontius,  was  his  family  name, 
or,  as  we  say,  his  surname.  Pilate  was  his 
given  name,  and  was  intended  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  members  of  the  family  of 
Pontius. 

2.  His  country.  He  was  by  birth  a  Ro- 
man. His  ancestors  were  among  the  old 
Romans,  and  were  distinguished.  He  was 
not  a  Jew. 

3.  His  office.  He  is  called  in  our  English 
Bible,  by  Matthew,  "  the  governor,"  and  by 
Luke,  "  the  governor  of  Judea."  The  Latin 
writers,  following  Tacitus,  generally  call  him 
procurator.  It  is  not  so  clear  what  the  office 
of  procurator  was,  but  all  agree  that  he  was 
the  highest  officer  resident  in  the  country 
where  he  exercised  his  office.  Pilate  was  in 
fact  governor  of  more  than  Judea,  for  that 
country  had  been  added  to  Syria,  and  made 
one  province,  commonly  called  Syria.  Pilate 
was  successor  to  Valerius  Gracchus,  and  held 
his  office  under  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

4.  His  character.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
governable temper,  obstinate  and  implacable. 
He  seemed  to  glory  in  displaying  his  authority, 
and  in  wounding  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
he  ruled.  He  was  avaricious  and  rapacious. 
He  seized  on  the  corban  and  devoted  that 
sacred  fund  to  the  structure  of  an  aqueduct. 
He  "  mingled  the  blood"  of  certain  Galileans 
"  with  their  sacrifices."  The  ears  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Tiberius  had  been  filled  with 
complaints  concerning  him,  before  the  matter  of 
our  Saviour  was  brought  before  him.  This  will 
account  for  his  adjudging  ourLord  to  death.  He 
knew  "  that  it  was  for  envy  the  chief  priests 
had  delivered  him."  Thrice  did  he  ask  the 
question,  "  Why"  should  I  condemn  him  1 
"  What  evil  hath  he  done?"  Thrice  did  he 
say,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  him."  He  had  been 
warned  by  his  wife  not  to  condemn  him. 
When  he  heard  that  Christ  "  made  himself  the 
Son  of  God,  he  was  the  more  afraid."  Yet 
he  condemned  him.  And  why  1  Because  he 
hoped  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  complaints 
made  by  the  Jews  against  him  to  Tiberius. 
The  Jews  continually  put  their  plea  on  the 
ground  that  if  Pilate  let  Jesus  go,  Tiberius 
would  have  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  Jesus 
made  himself  a  king ;  and  so  "  Pilate,  willing 
to  content  the  j)eople,  released  Barabbas  unto 
ihem,  and  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified." 
Pilate  had  already  brought  on  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Tiberius  in  another  matter,  of 
which  complaint  had  been  made  by  the  Jews. 
He  hoped  thus  to  bring  himself  into  favour 
with  the  Jews,  and  so  retain  the  favour  of  the 
emperor.  Not  long  after  this  he  committed 
great  outrages  in  his  province,  and  was  order- 


ed to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
but  Tiberius  was  dead  before  Pilate  reached 
Rome. 

5.  His  end.  On  this  subject  there  is  some 
doubt;  but  Eusebius  and  other  respectable  his- 
torians give  credit  to  the  account  that  Pilate 
was  banished  from  Rome  to  Vienna,  in  Dau- 
phine,  where  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits, 
that  in  despair  he  killed  himself  with  his  own 
sword,  and  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

The  Oldest  Man. — Ephraim  Jerrett,a  negro 
at  Marshpee,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  per- 
sons in  the  U.  Stales.  There  is  no  record  of 
his  birth,  but  from  the  best  data  that  can  be 
obtained,  he  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  slave,  and  a  calker  by  trade. 
He  has  always  said  that  his  mistress  told  him 
that  he  was  21  years  of  age  the  first  year  of 
the  French  war,  in  1756.  He  recollects  the 
circumstance,  because  his  master  was  away 
that  year.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
and  has  resided  in  Marshpee  about  60  years, 
and  was  sometime  a  servant  in  the  family  of 
the  father  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  He  is  now 
blind,  and  has  been  unable  to  perform  much 
labour  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  was  an 
aged  man  when  he  came  to  Marshpee,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  is  107  years  old,  and  proba- 
bly as  old  as  he  is  reputed  to  be. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1851. 


The  communication  under  the  caption  of 
"The  Two  Brothers  in  Iowa,"  has  been  re- 
ceived, but  does  not  appear  to  us  suitable  for 
our  columns.  We  think  it  a  matter  of  very 
doubtful  expediency  for  the  members  of  our 
Society  to  remove  into  neighbourhoods  where 
there  are  no  meetings  of  Friends,  unless  called 
there  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty. 

The  article  from  Washington  city,  in  rela- 
tion to  Patents,  bears  too  much  the  character 
of  an  advertisement.  It  will  be  returned  to 
the  author. 

By  a  communication  received  within  a  few 
days,  we  are  informed  that  the  Friends  in  New 
England  composing  the  "smaller  body,"  held 
their  annual  meeting  as  usual  last  month,  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  "  the  meeting  of  min- 
isters and  elders  convening  on  Seventh-day, 
the  fourteenth,  and  again  by  adjournment  on 
the  morning  of  the  ensuing  Fourth-day  ;  and 
the  general  meeting  commencing  on  Second- 
day  morning,  the  sixteenth,  and  concluding 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. 

"  The  meeting  was  thought  to  be  quite  as 
large  as  last  year;  and  a  solid  sense  of  holy 
help  vouchsafed,  was  more  or  less  experienced 
during  the  various  sittings ;  under  which  the 
hearts  of  Friends  were  renewedly  knit  toge- 
ther in  love,  and  their  faith  confirmed.  The 
business  which  came  before  them  was  not 
large  ;  but  was  resulted  after  weighty  delibe- 
ration, in  much  harmony,  and  with  a  united 


concern  for  the  honour  of  Truth.  Two  vis 
were  paid  by  ministers  from  the  Men's  to  I 
Women's  meeting.  Two  of  the  Quarter 
Meetings,  (viz.,  Salem  and  Dover,)  were  ui 
ted  into  one.  The  subject  of  Slavery  in  cc 
nexion  with  the  recent  oppressive  Fugiti 
Slave  Law,  came  before  the  meeting  towai 
the  close  of  the  business,  and  after  a  genei 
expression  of  feeling,  the  subject  was  recoi 
mended  to  the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffi 
ings,  for  further  deliberation  and  such  acti 
as  way  may  open  for  in  the  Truth. 

"  It  was  thought  that  the  concluding  sitti 
was  eminently  owned  by  Divine  regard,  a 
that  the  language  was  applicable, — '  Thou  hi 
kept  the  good  wine  until  now.'  The  seve; 
sittings  also  for  Divine  worship  during  t 
week  of  the  meeting,  were  held  to  satisfactic 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  being  pi 
sent  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  not 
membership  with  Friends." 

English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Ci 
tury :  on  the  plan  of  the  author's  "  Compt 
dium  of  English  Literature"  and  supp 
mental  to  it.  Designed  for  colleges  a 
advanced  classes  in  schools,  as  well  asj 
private  reading.  By  Charles  D.  Clev 
land.  Philadelphia:  E.  &  C.  Bidd 
1851. 

This  is  a  compact  volume  of  nearly  I 
pages,  made  up  of  selections  from  eighty  of"t 
most  prominent  [English]  authors,  dead  ai 
living,  who  have  flourished  since  the  begi 
ning  of  the  present  century,"  with  short  b 
graphical  notices  of  the  authors  quoted,  t 
though  in  glancing  over  the  work  we  ha 
noted  a  few  things  which  we  could  have  wis 
ed  had  been  omitted,  as  not  being  in  unis 
with  our  ideas  of  what  is  proper  reading  I 
the  young,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  v 
uable  collection,  and  fully  appreciate  the  s 
cerity  of  the  author's  assertion,  that  the  wo 
has  been  prepared  "  to  promote  the  cause 
sound  learning  and  education,  in  harmo 
with  pure  Christian  morals,  the  best  intere 
of  humanity,  and  the  cause  of  univer 
Truth." 
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ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS. 

(Concluded  from  page  351.) 

41  That  kind  of  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  higher  and  lower  orders — seductive  as  we 
feel  it  to  be  in  description — beautiful  and  touch- 
ing as  it  often  was  in  reality — belonged  to  feu- 
dalism, and  is  simply  impracticable  and  incon- 
gruous in  a  democratic  age.    It  arose  from  and 
depended  upon  a  relative  position  of  the  two 
classes  which  no  longer  exists.    It  could  not 
be  ingrafted  on  their  present  relations.  The 
theory  of  generous  protection  on  the  one  side, 
and  grateful  and  affectionate  dependence  on 
ihe  other,  can  no  longer  form  the  bisis  on 
w  hich  the  social  hierarchy  rests.    If  still  cher- 
lished  among  the  aristocratic  rich,  it  is  repudi- 
ated by  the  labouring  poor;  and  if  the  former 
.vere  to  attempt  to  act  it  out,  they  would  be 
met  by  ridicule,  repulsion,  and  rebellion,  from 
he  latter.    To  explain  fully  the  nature  of  the 
mange  in  the  relations  of  the  two  parlies,  and 
he  precise  point  in  the  change  which  English 
ociety  has  now  reached,  would  require  us  to 
opy  whole  pages  from    Mill's  philosophic 
hapter  on  '  The  Probable  Future  of  the  Work- 
g  Classes,'  and  from  the  fourth  volume  of 
Tocqueville's  '  Democracy  in  America.'  The 
rror  of  those  who  thus  seek  to  recall  the  at- 
achments  and  sympathies  of  feudalism  '  lies 
n  not  peiceiving  that  these  virtues  and  senti- 
nents,  like  the  clanship  and  hospitality  of  the 
andering  Arab,  belong  emphatically  to  a  rude 
nd  imperfect  state  of  the  social  union.  We 
lave  entered  into  a  stale  of  civilization  in 
hich  the  bond  that  attaches  human  beings  to 
ne  another  must  be  disinterested  admiration 
nd  sympathy  for  personal  qualities,  or  grati- 
de  for  unselfish  services — not  the  emotions 
f  protectors  towards  dependents,  or  of  depen- 
ents  towards  protectors.    Of  the  working 
lasses  of  Western  Europe,  at  least,  it  may  be 
ronounced  certain  that  the  patriarchal  or  pa- 
rnal  system  of  government  is  one  to  which 
ley  will  not  again  be  subject.    They  have 
iken  their  interests  into  their  own  hands.'* 

"The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  inter- 
ourse  now  subsisting  between  rich  and  poor 
rises  mainly  from  the  fact  of  the  relations 
etween  them  being  in  a  state  of  transition  ; 
either  of  the  two  parties  having  altogether 
iscarded  the  old  ideas,  nor  wholly  embraced 


»  "Mill's  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  317." 


and  comprehended  the  new.  Both  are  still 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  feudal  asso- 
ciations; and  confound  in  iheir  minds  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  past  relation,  with 
those  of  the  relation  which  has  superseded  it. 
The  bund  between  the  tw  ■>  classes,  and  their 
mutual  obligations,  are  as  clear  and  imperative 
as  ever  ;  but  these  obligations  have  changed 
their  character,  and  require  to  be  defined  anew. 
Till  they  are  so  defined  and  thoroughly  real- 
ized by  both,  the  intercourse  between  the 
classes  can  never  resume  a  perfectly  simple 
and  satisfactory  footing.  At  present,  circum- 
stances and  recollections  combine  to  make  it 
impossible  to  mix  either  on  the  old  footing  of 
feudalism,  or  on  the  new  footing  of  equality. 
The  great  repudiate  the  one ;  the  lower  orders 
repudiate  the  other.  There  are  three  relations 
in  which  capital  and  labour,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  may  stand  to 
each  other.  Theie  is  the  relation  of  slavery, 
the  relation  of  vassalage,  the  relation  of  simple 
contract.  In  the  first  there  is  absolute  de- 
pendence and  absolute  control ;  in  the  second 
there  is  a  modified  submission  and  partial  pro- 
tection and  command  ;  in  the  third  there  is 
theoretic  equality,  and  simple  service  is  bal- 
anced against  simple  payment.  In  Egypt  and 
in  Carolina,  the  fi;st  of  these  relations  subsists  ; 
in  Russia  and  Hungary  the  second  ;  in  France 
and  Pennsylvania  the  third  ; — and  in  none  of 
these  countries  is  there  any  misunderstanding 
or  confusion  on  the  subject.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  stepping  from  the  second 
to  the  third  of  these  relations,  but  have  not  yet 
quite  realized  or  got  accustomed  to  the  change. 
Neither  the  higher  nor  the  lower  classes  see 
clearly,  or  feel  invariably  in  which  of  the  two 
relative  positions  they  stand,  or  wish  to  stand. 
Each  party  borrows  some  of  the  claims  of  the 
former  relation,  but  forgets  the  correlative  obli- 
gations. The  peasant  and  the  artisan  con- 
ceive that  they  are  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
master  the  forbearance,  the  kindness,  the  pro- 
tection in  danger,  the  assistance  in  difficulty, 
the  maintenance  in  distress  and  destitution, 
which  belong  to  the  feudal  relation ;  but  they 
forget  to  pay  the  corresponding  duties  of  con- 
sideration, confidence,  and  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  master  is  too  apt  to  forget  that 
his  servants,  and  the  nobleman  that  his  tenants, 
are  now,  in  the  eye  not  only  of  the  law,  but 
of  society,  his  equal  fellow  citizens;  and  he  is 
still  sometimes  seen  exacting  from  them,  not 
only  the  stipulated  work  and  rent,  but  that 
deference,  devotion,  and  implicit  obedience  to 
which  only  virtue,  justice,  and  beneficence  on 
his  part  at  present  can  entitle  him. 

"  Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  regret  that 
the  relative  position  of  the  classes  has  been 
thus  changed  :  the  matter  for  regret  is  that  the 
change  is  not  fully  felt  or  comprehended,  and 


that  it  has  come  upon  us  before  both  parties 
were  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  it.  In  the 
new  relation  properly  regarded  and  conscien- 
tiously adopted  with  all  its  corollaries,  there 
may  be,  if  less  that  is  picturesque  and  poeti- 
cal, more  that  is  elevating,  than  in  the  old. 
We  confess  that,  in  spite  of  the  seductions  of 
fancy,  we  have  no  hankering  after  the  past 
paradise  of  serfdom.  We  believe  that  the  re- 
ciprocal dependence  and  fostering  of  feudalism 
have  been  replaced  by  something  better,  wor- 
thier, and  more  hopeful.  There  is  no  longer 
the  same  frequent  and  devoted  attachment  on 
the  part  of  individuals  among  the  rich  to  indi- 
viduals among  the  poor  (and  vice  versa),  but 
there  is,  what  was  unknown  in  feudal  times, 
regard,  care,  and  compassion  for  the  poor  as 
a  class :  sympathy  for  them,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  to  them,  as  being  an  integral,  acknow- 
ledged, vital  portion  of  the  community.  In 
the  regretted  days  of  atistocracy  and  vassal- 
age, the  servant  revered  and  loved  his  lord, 
and  the  lord  was  kind  to  the  dependents  who 
belonged  to  him,  and  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  them  ;  but  justice  to  the  labouring  7nasses, 
compassion  to  the  aggregate  poor,  a  desire  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  were  sentiments  as  yet  un- 
born. Now,  it  is  true,  we  see  but  seldom 
those  attachments  of  superior  and  serf, — last- 
ing, not  only  through  a  long  lifetime,  but 
through  many  generations, — which  so  beauti- 
fied and  hallowed  the  social  life  of  mediasval 
times.  We  do  not  so  often  witness  the  sports 
and  feasts  of  peasants  in  the  parks  of  our  no- 
bility, encouraged  and  presided  over  by  the 
benevolent  and  condescending  great.  Instead, 
however,  of  all  this,  we  have  signs  of  interest 
and  regard  more  substantial,  if  less  attractive  ; 
we  have  sanatory  commissioners;  we  have 
factory  and  mine  inspectors  ;  we  have  organ- 
ized education  ;  we  have  official  investigations 
into  every  reported  abuse;  and  charitable 
associations  for  relieving  or  precluding  every 
possible  variety  of  wretchedness. 

"But  feudalism  has  found  a  still  more  valu- 
able substitute  and  successor.  Self-reliance 
has  replaced,  or  is  fast  replacing,  among  our 
working  classes  the  enthralling,  enfeebling 
habits  of  dependence  on  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  another,  which  was  distinctive  of 
past  times.  Among  the  agricultural  peasantry 
the  old  feelings  and  the  old  habits  may  linger 
Still ;  but  among  arlizans  and  handicraftsmen 
of  every  denomination — among  the  dwellers 
in  the  great  hives  of  our  industry  which  are 
replenished  from  the  rural -districts,  and  who 
must  in  time  communicate  their  own  spirit  to 
the  homes  from  which  they  spring, — a  proud 
sense  of  self-dependence,  a  resolution  lo  own 
their  well-being  and  advancement  to  themselves 
alone,  a  guily  and  contemptuous  thrusting 
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back  of  charitable  aid  or  guidance  from  above, 
are  rapidly  spreading,  and  manifesting  them- 
selves, sometimes  in  forms  which  we  might 
resent  and  deplore,  were  not  the  substance 
which  gives  rise  to  them  so  beyond  all  price. 

"  The  duties  which  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety owe  to  those  below  them  in  the  social 
hierarchy,  are  not  obliterated  or  discharged  by 
this  change  in  their  relative  positions,  which 
modern  times  and  political  reforms  have 
brought  about:  but  the  nature  of  these  duties 
is  materially  altered.  To  distressed  individu- 
als of  every  description  and  of  all  ranks  we  all 
owe  lender  compassion  and  charitable  aid : 
while  to  the  lower  orders,  as  such,  we  owe  not 
charity  but  justice, — not  so  much  the  open 
purse,  as  ihe  equal  measure.  Advice,  as  far 
as  they  will  receive  it ;  guidance,  as  far  as 
they  will  submit  to  it ;  control  at  times,  as  far 
as  the  unbounded  freedom  of  the  English  con- 
stitution will  enable  us  to  exercise  it ;  educa- 
tion of  the  best  quality  and  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent that  our  unhappy  sectarian  jealousies  will 
permit  us  to  bestow  it.  We  owe  them  fair 
play  in  every  thing  ;  justice  of  the  most  even- 
handed  sort,  full,  unquestionable,  and  over- 
flowing ;  the  removal  of  every  external  impe- 
diment which  prevents  them  from  doing  and 
being  whatever  other  classes  can  do  and  be. 
We  owe  it  to  them  to  employ  our  superior 
capacities,  our  richer  opportunities,  our  ma- 
turer  wisdom,  in  cheering  their  toil,  smoothing 
their  difficulties,  directing  their  often  misguid- 
ed and  suicidal  energies.  We  owe  to  them 
every  facility  wiih  which  we  can  surround 
their  conflict  amid  the  obstacles  of  life, —  faci- 
lity to  obtain  land,  to  obtain  employment,  or 
obtain  colonization  ;  facility  to  acquire  temper- 
ate habits,  to  accumulate  savings,  to  employ 
them"  wisely,  to  invest  them  well ;  facility, 
above  all,  to  acquire  that  which  is  at  once  the 
key  and  crown  of  all, — solid  and  comprehen- 
sive instruction  in  all  the  things  which  belong 
both  to  their  earthly  welfare  and  their  future 
peace.  Our  duty  to  ihem,  as  a  class,  may  be 
comprised  in  a  single  sentence  :  we  should  en- 
able them  to  get  everything,  but  should  pro- 
fess lo  give  ihem,  as  a  class,  little  or  nothing, 
— except  education  ;  and  if  we  give  this  to  one 
generalion,  the  next  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
get  it  for  themselves.  Compassion  to  the 
afflicted,  encouragement  to  the  struggling, 
aid  to  the  feeble,  succour  to  the  destitute, — 
these  man  owes  to  man,  independent  of  rank 
or  station,  creed  or  colour,  according  to  the 
measure  of  need  on  the  one  side  and  capacily 
on  the  other." 


10ND0N  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
in  London,  by  adjournments  from  the  2lst 
of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  31st  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  1851. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — The  Lord  has  in  his  mercy 
given  us,  in  our  coming  together  at  this  time, 
to  feel  the  preciousness  of  true  Christian  fel- 
lowship in  the  Gospel  of  his  dear  Son.  In  a 
measure  of  lhat  love  which  comes  from  Him, 
we  feel  constrained  to  offer  you  a  cordial  salu- 


tation, desiring  that  we  may  all  surrender  our- 
selves to  ihe  government  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  yielding  to  a  religious  exercise  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  body,  and  to  a  concern 
lhat  both  as  a  Society,  and  as  individuals,  we 
may  grow  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  we  have  been  afresh  brought  to 
consider  that  before  there  can  be  growth  there 
must  be  life  ;  that  we  must  each  partake  of  the 
new  birth,  without  which  we  cannot  become 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  are 
all  by  nature  alienated  from  God  and  prone 
to  sin  :  we  all  partake  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
human  heart  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents.  In  the  carnal  state  we  are  all 
afar  off,  and  can  only  be  brought  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  We  all  need  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire:  the  axe  must  be 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree. 

Beloved  Brethren  and  Sisters,  what  do  we 
individually  know  of  this  great  work?  We 
fear  lhat  there  are  too  many  amongst  us  who 
are  but  little  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  there 
are  others  who,  having  begun  in  the  Spirit, 
are  not  enough  in  earnest  that  the  work  of 
Divine  Grace  may  be  carried  on  unto  perfec- 
tion. The  cares  of  this  life,  and  an  undue 
attachment  to  lawful  enjoyments  and  pursuits, 
interfere  with  their  subjection  lo  the  yoke  of 
Christ  and  their  faithful  bearing  of  the  cross, 
and  retard  their  advancement  in  the  way  of 
self-denial.  Not  submitting  to  the  power  of 
Him  by  whom  the  world  would  be  crucified 
unto  them,  and  they  unto  the  world,  they  are 
not  fully  experiencing  that  purity  of  heart  to 
which  the  blessing  appertains;  that  spiritual 
vigour  in  which  they  might  be  called  "  trees 
of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that 
He  might  be  glorified."  (Isaiah,  Ixi.  3.)  How 
emphatic  and  comprehensive  is  that  declara- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  "  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ; 
no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me." 
(John  xv.  4.)  For  want  of  abiding  steadfastly 
in  Christ,  and  being  earnest  and  patient  in 
spirit  to  receive  nourishment  from  Him,  many 
are  not  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
so  abundantly  as  might  have  been  the  case. 

The  immediate  visitations  of  the  love  of 
God  are  from  time  to  time  renewed,  to  the 
quickening  of  ihe  soul,  under  which  the  bless- 
ing of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit  is  known  to 
be  truly  precious:  and  those  who  are  thus 
brought  low  before  the  Lord,  feel  Him  to  be 
indeed  the  helper  of  his  people.  O  !  that  there 
were  more  of  this  brokenness  of  spirit  and 
contrition  of  heart  before  Him  ;  that  we  were 
more  concerned  to  work  out  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling the  salvation  of  the  soul,  strengthened 
at  ihe  same  time  by  the  cheering  truth,  "  It  is 
God  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  (Phil.  ii.  13.) 
Continuing  in  this  lowly  stale  of  mind,  we 
should  be  kept  from  assimilating  ourselves  to 
the  world,  and  from  the  desire  unduly  to  accu- 
mulate its  possessions. 

The  Church  has  need  of  the  help  of  all  its 
members.  Under  a  renewed  sense  of  our  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  with  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  that  the  Lord  is  still 
offering  his  mercies  lo  us,  we  earnestly  desire 
that  none  amongst  us  may  any  longer  delay 


to  come  wiih  the  whole  heart  unto  Christ :  the: 
would  he  give  them  to  taste  the  richness  c 
his  love,  and  to  realize  that  amidst  all  th 
allurements  of  the  world,  the  adversities  c 
life,  and  the  snares  and  temptations  of  th 
devil,  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  the  Mos 
High  are  new  every  morning;  that  his  loving 
kindness  and  faithfulness  fail  not. 

Our  attention  has  again  been  turned  in  lov 
and  sympathy  to  such  of  our  members  a 
attend  our  meetings  for  worship  in  very  smal 
companies.  How  encouraging  is  the  experi 
ence  of  those  who,  feeling  their  spiritual  ne 
cessities,  and  holding  fast  their  confidence 
have  diligently  attended  such  meetings,  an 
waited  upon  the  Lord  in  them.  These  hav 
found  them  to  be  seasons  of  the  renewal  o 
their  strength  and  of  their  faith.  We  there 
fore  entreat  all  not  to  relax  in  their  diligen 
and  regular  attendance,  let  their  numbers  b 
ever  so  few, — not  to  be  weary  or  to  faint  i 
their  minds  in  the  performance  of  this  service 
And  though  vocal  ministry  be  seldom  hean 
amongst  them,  may  ihey  never  question  tin 
reality  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Spirit  o 
God,  who  can  supply  all  their  need,  and  nour 
ish  up  the  soul  unto  everlasting  life. 

We  are  again  made  sensible  of  the  valui 
and  importance  of  our  Christian  discipline:  i 
is  our  earnest  concern  lhat  it  may  be  upheli 
and  exercised  amongst  us  in  tenderness,  pa 
tience  and  forbearance,  and  at  the  same  tim 
with  impartiality  and  faithfulness,  and  in  th 
authority  of  the  Truth.    Many  faithful  breth 
ren  who  have  preceded  us,  have  attended  ou; 
meetings  established  for  the  right  exercise  o 
the  discipline,  often  at  no  inconsiderable  ex 
pense  of  time  and  money  :  and  we  take  com 
fort  in  knowing  that  many  in  the  present  dai 
are  also  diligent  in  this  respect.    We  believ 
that  the   honest  labours  of  well-concerne 
Friends  in  these  meetings  have  been  blessed  o 
ihe  Lord.    Some  of  them  are,  we  know,  ver 
small;  and  there  may  at  times  be  but  littl 
business  to  transact  in  them.    We  desirf 
however,  that  these,  as  well  as  our  large 
meetings  for  discipline,  may  be  diligently  a! 
tended,  and  be  held  with  Christian  gravity 
the  minds  of  all  being  kept  in  dependence  upo 
Christ,  to  whose  service  whatever  is  transac 
ed  in  them  should  appertain,  and  the  honor 
of  whose  cause  they  are  designed  to  promote 
the  speech  of  those  who  take  part  in  them  bt 
ing"alway  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt, 
(Col.  iv.  6,)  and  their  spirits  so  chastene 
through  ihe  prevailing  influence  of  the  love  ( 
God,  that  a  beneficial  effect  may  be  produce 
on  the  minds  of  our  younger  Friends  who  ma 
be  present.    We  affectionately  invite  this  ii 
teresting  class  of  our  members  regularly  I 
frequent  our  Meetings  for  Discipline,  in  hum 
lily  of  mind  and  with  desires  that  they  ma 
be  times  of  religious  improvement  and  of  sel 
examination.    As  their  own  spirits  are  kept  i 
subjection  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Trutl 
they  will  be  prepared  for  usefulness  and  se 
vice  in  the  Church  :  thus  will  they  becorr 
more  closely  bound  to  our  religious  Societ 
and  its  principles,  to  which  we  afTeclionatel 
desire  that,  on  the  ground  of  conviction,  the 
may  individually  be  attached. 
The  offices  of  elder  and  overseer  among: 
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us  are  ol"  great  importance,  and  when  rightly 
filled  of  great  value.  The  duties  which  belong 
[o  them  are  comprehensively  set  forth  in  the 
volume  which  contains  the  rules  of  our  disci- 
pline, under  the  head  of  "  Oversight."  We 
feel  much  for  our  Friends  who  are  appointed 
I  these  stations  :  in  the  right  performance  of 
heir  service  much  humiliation  may  prevail  ; 
jut  whilst  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  sensi- 
ble of  their  own  infirmity,  this  consideration 
Might  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
ighl  discharge  of  their  duty.  We  encourage 
hem  tocherish  an  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
«re  of  all  their  fellow  members,  to  exercise  a 
vatchful  care  and  affectionate  oversight ;  and 
nore  especially  to  manifest  their  sympathy  with 
heir  younger  Friends  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
;iances  in  which  some  of  them  may  be  placed. 
vVe  invite  them  to  be  diligent  in  warning  and 
■ounselling  the  young,  in  privacy,  faithfulness 
ind  love  ;  endeavouring  to  attract  them  to  the 
»aihs  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  and  to  a  living 
•xperimental  faith  in  Christ,  as  their  Shepherd, 
heir  Saviour,  and  their  King.  Nor  would  we 
imit  the  performance  of  these  duties  to  those 
vho  occupy  such  stations  ;  we  are  all  to  watch 
iver  one  another  for  good  and  to  be  mutually 
nterested  one  lor  another,  being  united  toge- 
■her  as  lively  stones  (1  Peter,  ii.  5  ;  Ephesians, 
i.  20)  in  the  spiritual  building  of  which  the 
jord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone. 

That  enlarged  view  of  the  duties  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  one  to  an- 
other, which  in  its  early  history  is  presented 
3  us  in  the  New  Testament,  has  been  ever 
eceived  by  our  religious  Society.    They  have 
feted  upon  the  conviction  that  none  should  be 
>rds  over  God's  heritage,  but  that  all  should 
e  subject  one  to  another  in  love.    (1  Peter, 
.  3,  5.)    It  was  in  accepting  in  its  full  im- 
ort  the  truth,  "One  is  your  Master,  even 
'hrist,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,"  (Malt,  xxiii. 
,)  that  our  predecessors,  amid  deep  and  griev- 
us  suffering,  faithfully  withstood  the  usurpa- 
>on  of  priestly  domination  in  the  things  of 
£od :  in  obedience  to  Him,  their  only  and 
ghtful  Lord,  they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
f  their  goods,  and  endured  imprisonment  even 
nto  death.    How  different  is  our  lot  at  this 
ay!    But  we  have  still  to  endure  the  execu- 
on  of  laws  in  satisfying  demands  of  an  eccle- 
aslical  nature,  from  which,  in  the  full  and 
ee  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  we 
ught  to  be  wholly  exempt.    Property  to  the 
alue  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
red  pounds  is  reported  to  this  meeting  as 
iving  been  distrained  in  the  course  of  last 
jar  from  our  members,  in  connexion  with 
ir  ancient  Christian  testimony  against  all 
ich  demands. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  issue  an  Ad- 
ess  to  the  members  of  our  Society  on  Eccle- 
astical  Claims,  which  we  commend  to  the 
rious  attention  of  our  dear  Friends.  We 
rain  affectionately  exhort  them  faithfully  to 
)hold  our  views  on  the  spiritual  dispensation 
'  the  New  Covenant,  desiring  that  we  may 
ich  be  brought  to  live  under  a  sense  of  their 
;ep  religious  import;  and  thai,  accepting  the 
3rd  Jesus  as  our  only  High  Priest,  we  may 
i  prepared,  through  the  heart-cleansing  ope- 
tions  of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  to  offer  unto  the 


Lord  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness.  But  if, 
instead  of  being  disciplined  to  the  services  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  we  are  sacrificing  our 
time  and  our  strength  to  the  god  of  this  world, 
the  brightness  of  our  testimony  will  be  ob- 
scured. Solemn  is  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tle, "Quench  not  the  Spirit."  (1  Thess.  v. 
19.)  Did  we,  in  true  humiliation  of  soul, 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  a  right  prepa- 
ration would  be  known  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  in  the  figurative  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  fine  linen  would  be  put  on,  the 
anointing  oil  would  be  poured  forth,  each,  in 
his  rank  and  order,  would  become  a  priest 
unto  God  ;  each  would  take  his  part  in  the 
services  of  the  altar,  on  which  living  sacrifices 
of  the  Lord's  preparing  would  be  offered. 
Whilst  there  would  be  those  qualified  for  the 
varied  offices  in  His  house,  our  testimony  to 
the  freedom  and  spirituality  of  Gospel  minis- 
try would  be  maintained  in  its  right  authority 
by  witnesses  whose  lives  and  services  would 
proclaim  its  truth,  and  powerfully  invite  others 
to  share  with  them  its  blessed  reality. 

Our  correspondence  with  our  dear  Friends 
in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent  of  America 
has  been  continued  as  heretofore ;  and  we  have 
again  highly  prized  this  mode  of  intercourse. 
The  subjects  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery 
continue  to  form  an  interesting  feature  in  our 
transatlantic  communications.  Our  sympathy 
has  been  awakened  for  our  brethren  in  the 
United  States  in  their  peculiarly  trying  posi- 
tion, with  warm  desires  that  they  may  be 
strengthened,  in  meekness  and  boldness,  to  up- 
hold our  well-known  testimony  on  these  sub- 
jects. At  this  enlightened  period  of  the  world, 
to  live  under  a  government  and  amongst  a 
people  who  profess  the  religion  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  at  the  same  time  uphold  and 
strengthen  by  law  the  system  of  Negro  Sla- 
very, must  necessarily  bring  the  Christian 
mind  into  deep  sorrow.  We  commiserate  the 
degraded  and  suffering  condition  of  the  en- 
slaved ;  we  feel  much  for  our  dear  Friends 
who  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
this  slate  of  society,  and  we  feel  in  brotherly 
love  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  widely-extended 
and  rapidly-rising  country  who  are  more  or 
less  implicated  in  the  sin  of  slavery.  We 
should  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  immediate  and 
peaceable  termination  of  this  iniquitous  sys- 
tem :  earnest  are  our  desires  that  it  may  please 
Him  who  in  His  love  has  created  all  men,  and 
who,  as  the  Almighty  and  All-wise  Parent  of 
the  universe,  has  bestowed  upon  the  slave,  na- 
tural and  inalienable  rights  of  which  he  is 
unjustly  deprived,  rapidly  to  advance  the  com- 
ing of  the  day  when  justice  and  mercy  shall 
so  prevail  in  the  councils  of  all  governments, 
that  Slavery  shall  utterly  cease  ;  not  only  in 
the  United  Slates  of  America,  but  throughout 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  afresh  feel  that  our  brethren  who  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  claim 
our  sympathy.  The  latler  especially  are  at 
times  exposed  to  close  competition  and  to  the 
temptation  to  pursue  their  own  interest  in  a 
way  inconsistent  with  true  justice  in  dealing: 
they  may  be  much  tried  by  ihe  very  small 
profits  often  resulting  from  a  course  of  honest 


industry  and  diligent  attention  to  business :  but  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  sterling 
integrity  which  the  Christian  trader  should  al- 
ways maintain  ;  that  there  is  a  standard  set  be- 
fore himin  theNewTestament,  which  he  should 
always  keep  in  view.  As  this  is  the  case, he  will 
be  honourable  and  just  in  his  transactions,  he 
will  have  a  true  support  under  all  his  difficulties, 
and  he  may  ask  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on 
his  efforts  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men  :  and  as  he  is  concerned  thai  his 
wants  may  be  few,  that  his  affections  may  in 
the  first  place  be  set  on  things  above,  and  that 
he  may  not  be  ensnared  by  the  love  of  money, 
he  will  escape  many  a  bitter  pang  and  many 
an  anxious  toil.  Bright  have  been  the  exam- 
ples in  our  Society  of  men  who  have  been  en- 
abled to  maintain  this  Christian  character 
amongst  their  neighbours.  May  all  our  mem- 
bers, renouncing  ihe  spirit  of  the  world  and 
living  under  the  government  of  Christ,  walk 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  having 
their  possessions  in  "  bags  which  wax  not  old, 
a  treasure  in  the  heavens,  that  faileth  not." 
(Luke,  xii.  83.) 

Strong  are  our  desires  for  you,  our  beloved 
young  Friends,  that  you  may  know  the  work 
of  the  Lord  not  only  to  be  begun,  but  to  be 
carried  forward  in  your  hearts.  Seek  to  have 
your  fallow  ground  broken  up,  that  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom  may  enter  in  and  take  deep 
root.  Dwell  under  the  power  and  discipline 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Give  place  to  no 
views  which  would  in  the  least  degree  weaken 
your  faith  in  the  mysterious  but  sacred  and 
all-important  doctrines  of  that  salvation  which 
is  in  Christ :  feeling  your  own  weakness  and 
the  limited  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  may 
you  accept  these  doctrines  in  reverence  of 
soul,  in  simplicity,  and  in  godly  sincerity. 
Pray  that  you  may  be  kept  in  that  humble, 
dependent  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Lord,  by 
his  Spirit,  often  gradually  unfolds  the  deep 
things  of  his  kingdom,  and  grants  a  holy  set- 
tlement in  the  experience  of  their  reality.  Love 
not  the  world  nor  the  things  of  the  world. 
Under  a  sense  of  the  many  temptations  which 
beset  your  path,  earnest  is  our  concern  that 
you  may  now,  in  early  life,  choose  the  Lord 
for  your  portion.  Set  apart  at  least  a  short 
time  daily  for  private  retirement.  Seek  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  will 
you  be  favoured  to  escape  many  trials,  and 
practically  to  realize  the  truth,  that  "  Godli- 
ness is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come."  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.)  Let  not  plea- 
sure, profit,  or  advancement  in  life  be  your 
first  desire,  but  be  concerned  above  all  things 
lo  know  your  calling  and  election  in  Christ  to 
be  made  sure.  Quickened  by  his  love,  may 
you  rejoice,  not  in  any  earthly  hopes,  nor  in 
your  gifts,  talents,  or  services,  but  in  Him  who 
would  deliver  you  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption, and  as  you  maintain  your  faith  in 
Him,  would  in  His  mercy  give  you  to  feel  that 
your  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

And  now,  beloved  Brethren  and  Sisters, 
that  we  are  about  to  separate  one  from  another, 
we  feel  called  upon  to  acknowledge,  with  reve- 
rent and  grateful  hearts,  that  unworthy  as  we 
are  of  ihe  mercies  of  the  Lord,  He  has  been 
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graciously  pleased  to  grant  us  the  oversha- 
dowings  of  his  love  and  the  influences  of  his 
IToly  Spirit.  Many  important  deliberations 
have  occurred  whilst  we  have  been  together, 
and  we  have  been  favoured  to  issue  them  in 
love  and  in  harmony.  We  desire  to  encour- 
age all  our  dear  Friends  everywhere  to  fear 
ilie  Lord  with  t lie  whole  heart.  "In  his  fear 
is  strong  confidence,  and  his  children  shall 
have  a  place  of  refuge."  (Prov.  xiv.  26.)  In 
these  times  of  excitement  on  religious  matters, 
how  needful  is  it  to  enter  this  place  of  refuge  ! 
"  It  is  not  for"  us  "  to  know  the  times  or  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power"  (Acts  i.  7  ;  Eph.  v.  25) ;  He  who  so 
loved  the  Church  that  He  gave  himself  for  it, 
will  ever  care  for  it,  both  as  regaids  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future.  Jerusalem  is  a  quiet 
habitation.  In  quietness  and  confidence  is  our 
strength:  and  in  that  strength  the  children  of 
God  are  kept  patient,  watchful  and  humble 
before  Him.  Amen. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
John  Hodgkin, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

INDIAN  HANDICRAFTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  358.) 

From  having  smaller  hands  and  less  physi- 
cal strength  than  Englishmen,  the  Indian 
workman  feels  great  difficulty  in  using  Eng- 
lish implements,  unless  of  the  smallest  size.  I 
had  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  on  one 
occasion,  when,  having  to  run  up  an  embank- 
ment with  rather  more  expedition  than  usual, 
I  made  an  attempt  to  substitute  wheelbarrows 
for  the  native  system  of  transporting  earth  by 
what  is  called  cowrie  Jeep.  This  consists  in 
employing  a  number  of  women  and  children 
with  wicker-baskets,  capable  of  holding  about 
a  spadeful  each  ;  a  number  of  men  with  spades 
fill  these  baskets  from  the  spot  where  the  earth 
is  to  be  removed  ;  and  a  peon,  or  overseer, 
stationed  where  the  earth  is  to  be  laid  down, 
gives  each  woman  and  child,  as  she  delivers 
her  basketful,  a  cowrie  shell — in  value  equal 
to  about  the  eighth  pa 1 1  of  a  farthing  !  This 
method  of  transporting  earth  short  distances  is 
very  cheap,  but  it  is  also  very  tedious;  sol 
got  the  carpenters  to  make  me  a  number  of 
wheelbarrows,  after  our  English  model,  and 
by  way  of  encouragement  I  wheeled  the  first 
barrowful  of  earth  myself;  then  turning  to  one 
of  the  stoutest  of  the  men,  who  were  grinning 
at  the  new  machine,  1  invited  him  to  follow 
my  example  ;  but  the  poor  fellow,  after  stag- 
gering along  for  a  few  paces,  and  making  the 
most  hideous  contortions  as  he  attempted  to 
steady  himself,  fairly  tumbled  over,  barrow 
and  all.  The  barrow  was  only  half  filled  next 
time  ;  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  see-sawing,  he 
managed  to  deliver  his  freight.  Thinking  that 
a  little  practice,  unembarrassed  by  my  pre- 
sence, would  familiarize  them  with  the  barrow, 
1  left  them  for  a  short  time  to  attend  to  some 
other  business:  and  on  my  return  I  beheld  the 
wheelbarrow  borne  along  by  four  men,  very 
much  in  the  style  in  which  dead  men  are  car- 
ried off  the  stage — that  is,  two  at  the  head, 
and  two  at  the  feet ! 


As  I  attributed  this  failure  to  my  having  | 
made  the  barrows  too  large  and  too  heavy,  1 
hud  a  set  of  lighter  ones  made — little  larger 
than  those  with  which  boys  are  accustomed  to 
amuse  themselves  in  England,  but  capable  of 
holding  more  earth  than  the  baskets.  My 
success  for  a  time  was  complete;  the  idea  of 
ever  catching  four  men  engaged  in  the  con- 
veyance of  so  tiny  a  vehicle  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  natives,  too,  seemed  to  like 
them,  and  trundled  their  barrows  with  great 
glee  ;  the  work,  too,  appeared  to  go  on  rapidly. 
After  a  short  time,  however,  I  observed  that 
the  quantity  of  earth  excavated  each  day  in 
no  case  exceeded  that  which  could  have  been 
done  with  the  baskets,  and  was  frequently 
much  less.  I  was  much  puzzled  at  this,  until 
one  day,  happening  to  come  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly, I  received  a  most  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  enigma.  There  were  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  men  walking  along  with  the 
greatest  possible  gravity,  each  carrying  his 
wheelbarrow  on  his  head — the  legs  in  front, 
and  the  wheels  behind  ! 

After  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  and  careful 
watching,  1  did  at  length  succeed  in  establish- 
ing the  legitimate  use  of  the  barrow  ;  but  even 
after  1  had  threatened  to  dismiss  the  first  man 
I  found  carrying  his  wheelbarrow  on  his  head, 
I  met  a  serious-looking  old  man  tottering  along 
with  his  barrow  laid  across  his  arms  like  a 
baby  in  long  clothes  ! 

In  the  district  in  which  I  lived  there  had 
been  vague,  mystical  stories  afloat  respecting 
a  strange  machine  said  to  be  possessed  by  the 
sahib  logues  (sahib  people).  It  was  said  to  be 
capable  of  running  ten  cass  (twenty  miles)  an 
hour,  with  a  hundred  wagons  at  its  heels;  and 
ships  were  said  to  be  propelled  by  it  on  the 
Kalla  panee  (blackwater  or  sea)  against  both 
wind  and  tide.  But  these  stories  were  consid- 
ered by  many  as  far-away  wonders,  with 
which  the  sahibs  delighted  to  magnify  their 
own  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindusta- 
nee  admee  (men  of  Hindoostan). 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  of 
these  wise  men,  when  it  was  made  known  that 
one  of  the  mysterious  machines  was  about  to 
make  its  appearance  amongst  them.  Crowds 
of  solemn-looking  Brahmans,and  grand-beard- 
ed Mussulmen,  might  be  seen  examining  and 
criticising  the  limbs  of  the  huge  creature  as 
they  lay  scattered  about  on  the  wharf,  where 
they  had  been  just  landed.  During  the  time 
these  disjecta  membra  were  being  put  toge- 
ther, there  was  much  speculation  and  curiosity 
as  to  what  means  of  energy  these  uncouth- 
looking  fragments  of  iron  could  possess  ;  and 
when  I  had  occasion  to  consult  the  plans,  be- 
fore giving  instructions  to  the  workmen — ap- 
plying a  pair  of  dividers  and  scale,  and  some- 
times making  calculation  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal on  the  nearest  wall — I  observed  that  the 
men  ceased  working,  and  looked  on  with  open 
mouths,  as  if  I  had  been  going  through  a  con- 
juring process. 

After  much  labour  and  anxiety,  I  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  the  monster  put  together; 
and  one  day,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
beginning  to  decline,  I  ordered  the  boiler  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  soon  had  a  roaring  fire 
beneath  it.    The  natives  seemed  to  have  an 


impression  that  something  unusual  was  aboi 
to  happen,  and  crowds  from  all  quarters  bega 
to  assemble  to  witness  the  new  avatar.  B 
dusk  the  steam  was  well  up;  and  by  the  ligl 
of  two  flaring  messalches  (torches)  1  could  se 
curious-looking  faces  peeiing  in  at  all  the  dooi 
and  windows  of  the  engine-house.  The  worl 
men  who  had  assisted  in  its  erection  laid  b 
their  tools,  and  were  whispering  to  each  oth< 
in  wondering  groups,  when  the  safety-vaU 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  new-born  Titan  b 
gan  to  let  his  voice  be  heard.  I  shall  nevi 
forget  the  terror  and  amazement  depicted  c 
the  faces  of  those  who  were  standing  by  n 
when  this  occuired.  A  great  many  ran  awa 
in  sheer  fright ;  but  those  who  had  been  en 
ployed  in  putting  the  engine  together,  ha 
from  daily  familiarity,  grown  bolder,  and  re 
dily  assisted  in  turning  round  the  ponderoi 
fly-wheel  preparatory  to  starting.  It  was  i 
much  as  a  dozen  of  them  could  do  to  move 
and  that  very  slowly;  but  when  the  steam  b 
gan  to  act,  and  the  massive  iron  rim  to  ste 
away  from  their  aiding  hands,  they  fair 
screamed  with  delight.  Faster  and  faster  we 
the  wheel;  the  pumps  clanked;  the  stea 
snorted  through  the  escape-pipe ;  and  tl 
heavy  masses  of  iron  they  had  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  lifting  into  their  places  no 
seemed  endowed  with  life  and  motion. 

Some  months  after  the  engine  had  been 
work,  and  when  1  had  become  better  acquair 
ed  with  the  language,  I  was  at  much  pains 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  principles  of 
action  to  the  most  intelligent  of  the  workmet 
but  1  found  they  had  long  ago  provided  thei 
selves  with  what,  to  their  thinking,  was  a  col 
plete  theory  of  the  whole  matter.    The  dc 
trine  was,  that  the  boiler  contained  an  Engli 
bhoot  (spirit)  ;  that  we  made  a  fire  beneath  t 
boiler,  and  roasted  the  said  bhoot  until  he  ca 
ed  out  duhagei  (mercy)  through  the  safel 
valve;  and  then  only,  and  not  before,  woi 
he  go  to  work  ;  the  water  was  merely  given 
quench  his  thirst  !    The  repeated  injunctic 
given  the  man  who  attended  to  the  boiler  ab< 
the  necessity  of  keeping  it  well  supplied  w 
water,  and  the  consequences  of  the  boiler  bur 
ing,  which  I  attempted  to  describe  as  likely 
follow  any  neglect  of  this  precaution,  led 
poor  fellow  to  imagine  that  if  the  bhoot  v 
not    khoosh  hurraed  (made   pleasant)  w 
plenty  of  water,  he  would  certainly  brc 
loose,  and  kill  everybody  within  his  reai 
They  soon  began,  however,  to  have  tolera 
correct  notions  of  its  real  character;  and 
though  no  longer  believing  in  its  supernatu 
attributes,  they  allowed  it  was  a  burra  hi 
mut  (a  great  contrivance). 

Steamboats  now  ply  between  all  the  prir 
pal  stations  on  the  Ganges  ;  and  it  present 
curious  contrast  to  witness  the  stniightforw 
course  and  inflexible  will  of  the  English  ste: 
ers  breasting  wind  and  tide,  as  if  impelled 
fate,  and  the  crazy,  undecided  motions  of 
native  budgerows  creeping  along  the  lee-sho 
tacking  and  tumbling  about  with  the  most 
wildering  incertitude.    Railways,  loo,  are  t 
in  the  course  of  construction  on  some  of 
principal  lines  of  traffic ;  and  the  time  is 
far  distant  when,  by  their  means,  the  t 
produce  of  Central  India  will  be  poured 
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iurope  wilh  a  profusion  and  regularity  never 
et  dreamed  of.  Ay,  the  steam-engine  is  des- 
ned  to  do  more  lor  India  than  all  her  other 
wchers  have  yet  effected.  This  iron  apostle 
f  civilization  does  not  declaim  ;  it  does  not 
ispmo  nor  vituperate ;  but  it  works,  and  always 
ucceeds. 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

LINES  ON  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE,  KEN- 
TUCKY. 1S47. 

leven  hours  we  wanderer),  in  wrapt  awe 
Vithin  this  voiceless  world  ot"  wonder, 
,nd  of  gloomy  grandeur:  all  as  hushed 
ja  when  God  spake,  and  it  was  done ! 
lefbre  creation  animate,  had  lifted  up 

high  its  choral  note  of  praise, 
>nd  sang  through  all  His  works — '  A  God  at  hand.' 
Hs  here  we  find  a  wTorld  left  tenantless,  alone, 
lut  filled  with  beauty,  silent  and  sublime! 
lere  we  behold  1  long  aisles  and  fretted  vaults' — 
.nd  arches  swelling  high — in  dark  magnificence 
leyond  the  reach  of  vision— and  pillared  domes 
►f  Gothic  form — and  chambers  vast 
'■onformino;  to  the  chaste,  severer  taste 
•f  Grecian  beauty. 

And  night  is  here, 
tut  night  bearing  her  stars*  in  glory  : 
vnd  here  a  noiseless  ocean,  ebbless  flows, 
tiding  within  its  waters  eyeless  fish, 
Al  fitted  for  their  rayless  pilgrimage, 
Vith  undisputed  right  to  wander  there. — 
ieyond.t  what  forms  of  beauty  meet  the  gaze 
>f  man's  intruding  eye,  huge  pillared  halls 
•ecked  with  a  new  Flora — muuificent 
n  varied  form,  and  gorgeous  curves  of  beauty — 
istinct  with  grace — and  of  a  snowy  brightness, 
[ore  beauteous  than  the  gem-bespangled  walls, 
1  palaces  of  Oriental  story. 
it  where  Serena's  Arbour  opes  to  view, 
l'he  solid  rock  drops  down  in  gorgeous  folds, 

"ith  the  luxurious  grace  of  drapery. 

h !  wondrous  work  of  Nature — Nature's  God 

lene  hath  fashju'.ild  thee.    He  sprite— 

nd  open  stood'the  insensate  r6ck — 

nd  from  the  all-forming  hollow 

f  His  hand,  He  poured  the  watery  flood 

down  thy  stony  aisles  and  vaulted  halls. 

he  mighty  torrent  with  its  thunder  tone 

ath  worn  away  the  solid  barrier, 

nd  written  on  the  rocky  adamant 

s  own  wild  history, — more  durable 

han  aught,  short  of  the  Infinite,  could  write  ! 


*  In  the  "  Star  Chamber." 

t  In  "Cleveland's  Cabinet,"  where  may  be  seen 
eganl  incrustations  of  sulphate  of  lime  resembling 
wers. 

ODE  TO  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

BY  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 
Come,  Disappointment,  come  ! 

Not  in  thy  terrors  clad  ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise  ; 
Thy  chastening  rod  but  terrifies 
The  restless  and  the  bad. 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  thy  shrine, 
id,  round  my  brow  resign'd,  thy  peaceless  cypress 
twine. 

Though  Fancy  flies  away 
Before  thy  hollow  tread, 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell, 
Hears,  with  faint  eye,  the  lingering  knell 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead  ; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear, 
:t  she  can  smile,  and  say,  "  My  all  was  not  laid 
here." 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurled, 


Still,  rigid  Nurse,  thou  art  forgiven, 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent  from  heaven 
To  wean  mo  from  the  world  : 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  van  it)', 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene? 

A  peevish  April  day  ! 
A  little  sun— a  little  rain, 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  discuss'd) 
Yields  up  his  trust, 
And  all  his  hopes  and  tears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

O,  what  is  beauty's  power? 

It  flourishes  and  dies  ; 
Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  break. 
To  t ell  how  soft,  how  smootn  a  check 
Beneath  its  surface  lies? 
Mute,  mute  is  all 
O'er  Beauty's  fall ; 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  mantled  -in  her 
pall. 

The  most  belov'd  on  earth 

Not  long  survives  to-day  ; 
So  music  passed  is  obsolete — 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  sweet ; 
But  now  'tis  gone  away. 
Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fade, 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  belov'd  is  laid. 

Then,  since  this  world  is  vain, 

And  volatile,  and  fleet, 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys, 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys, 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  ? 
Why  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill, 
When  soon  this  hand  will  freeze,  this  throbbing  heart 
be  still  ? 

Come,  Disappointment,  come  ! 

Thou  art  not  stern  to  me  ; 
Sad  tnonitress  !  I  own  thy  sway; 
A  votary  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee  : 
From  sun  to  sun 
My  race  will  run; 
I  only  bow,  and  say,  "  My  God,  thy  will  be  done  1" 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  353.) 

Charles  Louis  invited  Elizabelh  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  thither  she  immediately  proceeded. 
For  a  time  things  went  smoothly,  and  she 
doubtless  found  many  sources  of  pleasure, 
or  at  least  of  calm  comfort,  and  placid  peace, 
beside  her  studies.  Her  brother  had  married 
Charlotte,  a  princess  of  Hesse,  a  friend  of 
Elizabeth,  and  one  much  beloved  by  her.  But 
Charles  Louis  was  an  immoral  man,  and  his 
wife  alter  a  few  years,  deemed  it  proper  to 
retire  from  his  court  to  the  protection  of  her 
brother  at  Cassel.  Elizabeth  had  warmly  re- 
sented the  many  insults  the  injured  wife  had 
been  exposed  to  at  Heidelberg,  and  soon  after 
Charlotte  had  left  that  place  [1652]  she  fol- 
lowed. She  had  found  the  Elector,  her  bro- 
ther, mean-spirited,  and  cold-hearted,  and  all 
the  attractions  which  had  drawn  her  to  the 
place  of  her  birth,  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
charms,  now  he  presided  there.  She  was 
once  more  in  a  state  of  dependence,  but  she 
had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  resignation  to 
bear  the  ills  of  life  without  murmuring. 


Soon  after  this  her  aunt  Catharine  died, 
leaving  her  considerable  property.  A  portion 
of  it  came  into  her  possession,  but  a  part  was 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  Louis,  and  this  she 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  received. 

Where  Elizabeth  resided  during  the  follow- 
ing year  or  two,  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
counts; but  her  mother  writing  lo  Prince  Ru- 
pert in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1655,  says, 
"  E.  is  received  coadjulrice  at  Neyford."  This 
appears  to  have  been  her  first  enlrance  into  a 
nunnery.  The  Calvinistic  Abbeys  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  were  constituted  differ- 
ently from  the  Roman  Catholic  ones,  and  the 
nuns  were  bound  by  no  vows  to  celibacy. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
ventured  to  England,  after  fifty  years  absence. 
Soon  after  landing  there  she  died,  al  a  house 
built  for  her  by  Lord  Craven.  Thus  closed  a 
life  distinguished  by  early  prosperity,  and  a 
promise  of  life-long  happiness, — overthrown 
by  her  unwise  ambition, — whicji.  entailed  not 
only  trouble  and  affliction  upon  herself,  but 
for  a  long  time  poverty  and  dependence  on 
her  children. 

In  the  spring  of  1667,  Elizabeth  was  chosen 
Abbess  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  Abbey  of 
Hervorden.  The  time  of  her  dependence  was 
now  over.  She  had  become  a  princess  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  had  all  the  hereditary- 
officers  attached  to  her  court,  which  were 
common  to  the  Electors.  She  was  entitled  to 
a  seat  at  the  diet,  among  the  prelates  of  the 
Rhine,  and  princes  did  her  homage  as  vassals. 
Such  was  her  earthly  slate.  For  territory  she 
had  the  imperial  town  of  Hervorden,  and  some 
adjacent  villages,  whose  population  numbered 
7000.  Over  these  she  presided,  holding  a,. 
Court  of  Justice,  and  exercising  a  government 
distinguished  for  its  mildness  and  its  wisdom. 
The  revenue  derived  from  her  little  state, 
though  small,  was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
exercise  much  charity,  and  benevolence.  Her 
house  became  known  as  a  retreat  for  poor  men 
of  letters,  and  indeed,  as  a  general  asylum  for 
the  distressed.  It  was  evident  that  the  afflic- 
tion she  had  passed  through,  had  wrought, 
through  the  Lord's  mercy,  a  good  work  in 
her,  and  had  prepared  her  to  follow  the  steps 
of  her  pious  grandmolher.  Here  at  Hervor- 
den were  exhibited  the  same  kind  of  personal 
economy,  and  princely  hospitality,  which  had 
distinguished  the  court  of  Joanna  at  Kaiser 
Lautern.  Though  men  of  letters  found  shelter 
there,  and  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  was  pub- 
licly taught  to  the  studious,  yet  Elizabeth  was 
much  surrounded  by  the  uneducated  and  rude. 
But  here  she  had  a  home,  and  here  she  could 
do  good  to  others.  Her  refined  mind  and 
sensitive  feelings,  were  reconciled  lo  her  lot, 
inasmuch  as  she  could  relieve  her  friends,  and 
could  succour  the  distressed. 

At  the  time  that  Elizabeth  was  enjoying 
frequent  intercourse  with  Descartes,  there  was 
residing  at  Utrecht,  a  woman  ten  years  her 
senior,  who  was  also  a  great  favourite  with 
that  learned  man.  This  woman  called  bv  the 
literati,  because  of  her  great  attainments,  the 
'Gem  of  Utrecht,'  was  named  Anna  LVfaria 
Schurman.  It  is  said  of  her  that  her  nniural 
genius  displayed  itself  at  six  veins  of  |M, 
when  she  manifested  the  tenacity  of  her  ir.r- 
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mory  ol'lhe  figures  of  natural  objects,  and  her 
power  of  imitation,  by  cutting  out  of  paper 
with  her  scissors,  likenesses  of  things  she  had 
seen,  wonderfully  exact,  without  any  pattern. 
In  her  eighth  year,  she  received  some  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  flowers ;  and  after  a  few  days' 
practice,  was  enabled  to  produce  copies  very 
beautiful  and  life-like.  When  ten  years  old, 
she  learned  to  embroider  in  three  hours.  In 
a  few  years  after,  she  had  become  a  proficient 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music, — in  painting, 
sculpturing,  and  engraving.  In  miniature 
painting  her  success  was  great,  and  she  excell- 
ed in  the  art  of  cutting  portraits  on  glass  with 
a  diamond.  She  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  that  the 
most  learned  men  of  her  day  were  astonished 
at  her  minute  acquaintance  with  them, — and 
she  spoke  French,  Italian,  and  English,  with 
great  fluency.  She  was  well  acquainted  also 
with  several  of  the  languages  of  the  '  East;' 
and  we  are  told  that  her  handwriting,  in  almost 
all  languages,  was  so  inimitable,  that  the  curi- 
ous preserved  specimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets. 

In  1644,  Maria  Gonzague,  on  her  way  to 
Poland  as  the  affianced  bride  of  Ladislaus,  be- 
ing in  Utrecht,  called  with  her  courtly  train  to 
visit  this  very  remarkable  woman.  They 
found  Anna  very  plain  in  her  outward  attire, 
hut  with  great  inward  adorning.  She  was 
learned  in  the  thoughts  of  others  ;  bright  and 
intelligent  in  the  promptings  of  her  own  mind  ; 
and  withal,  modest  and  discreet.  Whilst  her 
intellect  was  competent  to  investigate  sublime 
truths,  and  was  often  engaged  therein,  her 
hands  were  equally  dexterous  with  the  chisel, 
the  graver,  the  pencil.  She  received  the  Queen 
of  Poland  in  a  room,  around  which  were  many 
paintings,  models  of  statuary,  sketches  and 
engravings,  all  her  own  work,  and  which  gave 
the  clearest  testimony  to  her  varied  talents, 
and  her  indefatigable  industry.  She  is  said  to 
have  presented  a  perfect  contrast  to  her  royal 
visiter  who  was  extravagantly  dressed, — was 
proud  and  haughty  in  demeanor,  and  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  elegant  literature.  The 
Queen  had  two  or  three  eminent  scholars  with 
her,  and  they  offered  to  dispute  with  Anna  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  on  some  abstruse  subject. 
They  soon  however  withdrew  disheartened 
from  the  task,  for  they  found  that  this  painter, 
engraver,  and  sculptor,  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  classics, — that  her  memory  was  stored 
with  facts,  her  perception  was  clear,  and  her 
reasonings  cogent.  They  found  her  also  fami- 
liar with  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  Chal- 
daic  tongues. 

Such  was  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  accom- 
plished and  literary,  a  wonder  in  the  age  she 
lived  in.  Whilst  thus  working  earnestly, 
doubtless  with  intent  to  win  herself  a  name 
and  a  fame  in  this  world,  it  pleased  her  hea- 
venly Father  to  touch  her  soul  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  earthly  ap- 
plause, and  the  value  of  her  immortal  soul. 
Realizing  this,  she  felt  bound  to  cease  from 
her  ambitious  labours  on  useless  works  of  art. 
Painting,  sculpturing,-  engraving,  were  laid 
aside;  she  sought  after  inward  perfection,  and 
the  one  concern  of  her  mind  was,  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Laing's  Observations  on  the  European  People. 

Extracts  from  "  Observations  on  the  social 
and  political  slate  of  the  European  People 
in  1648  and  1849."    By  S.  Laing. 

(Concluded  from  page  355.) 

Our  traveller  in  closing  his  remarks  upon 
the  influences  exerted  by  an  improper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  now  gives  a  somewhat 
graphic  view  of  the  unsettled  slateof  the  public 
mind  in  most  of  the  continental  nations  at  the 
present  day. 

"...  Munich,  Naples,  Berlin,  Paris,  where 
the  fine  arts  and  histrionic  representations  are 
most  generally  cultivated,  esteemed,  and  enjoy- 
ed by  the  people,  and  encouraged  by  their 
governments  at  the  most  lavish  expense,  as 
the  basis  of  civilization,  are  notoriously  in  a 
lower  social  condition,  more  debased  by  igno- 
rance, idleness,  and  vice,  than  any  of  our  great 
cities.  A  people  of  amateurs  and  artists  are, 
no  doubt,  excellent  subjects  for  autocratic  gov- 
ernments. All  the  petty  gossip  about  new 
operas,  great  performers,  theatrical  novelties, 
shows,  paintings,  statues,  music,  occupy  the 
public  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  public  interests 
and  social  duties,  and  of  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment  on  public  affairs.  All  is  left  to 
the  state  functionary.  In  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  in  every  country, 
great  or  small,  in  which  the  public  mind  is 
cultivated  on  the  aesthetic  principle,  that  is,  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  a  general 
taste  for  show,  as  the  means  of  civilization, 
we  find  freedom,  constitutional  government, 
and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  diffusion  of  taste  and  attain- 
ments in  those  fine  arts.  The  formation  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  aesthetic,  may  suit  the 
absolute  irresponsible  governments,  and  the 
half-military  people  of  the  continent;  but  the 
civilization  formed  on  morality,  religion,  free- 
dom, civil  rights,  free  action,  and  industry,  is 
most  suitable  to  our  social  state.  The  soft, 
waxen  character  of  the  German  people,  re- 
ceiving every  impression,  romantic,  mystic, 
full  of  deep  feeling  and  enthusiasm  about  trifles, 
and  regarding  with  apathy  and  indifference 
real  social  interests,  civil  rights,  and  public 
affairs,  seems  closely  connected  with  their  edu- 
cation on  the  aesthetic  principle,  with  the  re- 
finement and  civilization  of  the  fine  arts  carried 
to  excess  in  their  schools  and  domestic  life. 
The  naturally  deep-thinking,  independently- 
acting  character,  which  belongs  to  the  German 
people,  has  been  refined  away.  One  excite- 
ment or  novelty  of  the  day  drives  away  an- 
other. It  is  Ronge  and  Czerski,  and  their 
German  Church,  succeeded  by  Presnitz  and 
the  cold  water  cure,  followed  by  Antigone,  or 
Taglioni  the  dancer,  or  Jenny  Lind  the  singer, 
or  the  Reichverweser  and  a  German  navy, 
German  unity,  and  the  Danish  war,  that  occu- 
py these  powerful  thinkers  and  feeble  doers  ; 
and  subjects  are  taken  up  in  turn  with  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  and  are  dropped  again  as  sud- 
denly and  as  unaccountably  as  they  are  taken 
up.  The  aesthetic  merit  eclipses  in  the  public 
mind  of  our  Saxon  brethren  all  other  merit. 
Whoever  reflects  on  the  social  and  political 


evils,  the  want  of  freedom  of  mind,  person  ai 
property,  patiently  submitted  to  by  the  Ge 
man  people  in  the  most  cultivated,  educate 
refined,  talentful  and  tasteful  countries,  sue 
as  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  will  think  th 
the  development  of  society  may  be  stationar 
or  even  retrograde  under  the  widest  diffusic 
of  this  kind  of  education  and  character,  ar 
comparing  the  social  condition  of  our  count  1 
with  that  of  the  Continent,  will  come  to  tl 
conclusion,  that  the  mind  of  a  people  educaK 
and  exercised  on  the  ordinary  business  ar 
duties  of  life  on  moral  and  religious  principle 
carries  civil  liberty  and  just  social  arrang 
ments  along  wiih  its  advance,  and  educate 
and  exercised  in  aesthetics  which  have  no  re  I 
tion  to  social  interests  or  real  affairs,  is  pr 
pared  by  false  views  of  the  importance 
objects,  and  by  effeminate  habits  of  thinkin 
and  acting,  and  living  only  for  amusement, 
submit  to  any  misrule  or  social  evil  that  doi 
not  interfere  with  the  individual's  person 
gratification  of  his  amateur  tastes.  The  Ge 
man  commotions  of  1848-1849,  the  want 
sober  common  sense  in  the  objects  and  viev 
of  the  public,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  publ 
mind,  the  excess  of  enthusiasm  for  impractic 
ble  ends,  and  of  apathy  and  indifference  ft 
the  attainable  and  needful,  justify  the  concli 
sion  that  the  too  great  cultivation  of  the  ae 
thetic  in  Germany  is  a  great  misfortune 
society ;  is  a  very  inefficient  education  fi 
thinking  and  acting ;  is  ornamental  rather  ths 
useful  in  its  results ;  and  is  not  a  kind  of  inte 
lectual  cultivation  suited  to  the  character  ar 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  England." 

Should  the  position  which  S.  Laing  assigr 
to  the  undue  encouragement  of  the  fine  ar 
and  music  in  accounting  for  the  present  aspe 
of  the  European  community,  be  correct, 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  correc 
ness  of  the  peculiar  views  of  our  religious  S 
ciety  upon  this  point.  Nor  do  they  then  stai 
merely  in  the  light  of  sectarian  opinions,  b 
as  practical  principles  which  have  a  dire 
bearing  upon  mankind  at  large,  as  they  a 
vance  in  moral  and  intellectual  growth. 

The  train  of  reasoning  which  we  have  be 
following,  when  its  source  is  considered, 
curious  and  interesting  at  a  time,  when  pub 
opinion  seems  strengthening  in  the  idea,  tr 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  is  a  power 
means  for  promoting  the  moral  welfare  of  i 
ciety,  by  creating  as  it  is  said,  a  love  for  t 
beautiful,  which  would  refine  and  elevate  o 
natures.  This  argument  might  have  mc 
weight  could  we  divest  the  ancient  mast 
pieces  of  art  of  their  too  general  characU 
but  while  these  continue  to  be  the  models  a 
beau-ideals  of  modern  artists,  we  can  scarc< 
fail  to  discover  influences  of  a  downward  t< 
dency.  It  is  but  natural  that  these  shot 
more  or  less  partake  of  the  public  taste  a 
morals,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  p 
duction.  But  are  the  men  and  manners 
darker  times  to  be  our  guides  in  this  day 
light  and  knowledge?  There  is  a  dan< 
while  cherishing  this  love  for  the  beautiful  a 
graceful  in  art, — as  it  is  now  cultivated, — tl 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  immorality,  may  ere 
into  the  community,  under  the  specious  cov 
ing.    The  tendency  to  prostitution  of  the  be; 
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ii'ul  Hi  art  to  minister  to  the  sensual  appetite 
>f  the  public,  and  thus  lower  the  standard  of 
as  e  and  morals,  appears,  at  least  in  its  pre- 
ent  state,  almost  inseparable  from  its  general 
:ullivation.  Nor  need  we  seek  across  the 
vaters  lor  evidences  of  this  downward  lenden- 
y.  Can  the  sober,  reflecting  man,  pass 
BDUgh  the  streets  even  of  Philadelphia,  with- 
lut  amazement  at  the  open  display  in  the  shop 
i  n  lows,  of  prints  and  figures  of  a  character, 
khieh  no  love  for  the  beauty  and  grace  in  art 
an  reconcile  with  the  best  interests  of  a  moral 
nd  refined  community  ?  and  is  it  not  too  evi- 
lent,  that  these  exhibitions  are  becoming  more 
candalous  and  more' frequent  ? 

The  views  of  S.  Laing  on  this  important 
ubject  may  be  classed  with  others,  which 
iave  long  been  regarded  merely  as  peculiari- 
ies  of  our  religious  Society,  but  which  as  pub- 
.0  opinion  is  enlightened  and  enlarged,  are 
een  to  rest  on  no  vague  theory,  but  upon 
ubstaniial  truths  ;  and  thus  we  find  here  and 
lere  men  of  independent  and  liberal  minds  in 
ur  day,  led  to  essentially  the  same  conclu- 
ions,  which  two  hundred  years  ago  our  early 

Friends"  were  favoured  clearly  to  see  in  the 
ght  of  Truth,  as  leading  into  the  safest  and 
lost  consistent  path  for  such  as  profess  unity 

ith  the  simple  and  spiritual  religion  of  our 
•aviour,  uncorrupled  by  the  wisdom  and  in- 
entions  of  men.  - 

From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1851. 

Jane  Pridcaux,  of  Kingsbridge. 

The  decease  of  this  Friend  is  recorded  in 
ie  Annual  Monitor  of  last  year.  We  have 
nee  been  furnished  with  the  following  notice 
[  her. 

Our  beloved  Friend,  Jane  Prideaux,  died  the 
5th  of  the  Second  month,  184£>,  aged  87 
?ars  ;  for  many  years  before  her  decease,  she 
led  very  acceptably  the  station  of  elder,  and 
erein  approved  herself  a  lowly  follower  of 
;r  Lord  and  Master.    Very  precious  to  her 
i  rviving  friends,  is  the  remembrance  of  her 
nocent,  circumspect  walk,  holding  out  as  it 
>es  in  an  impressive  manner,  the  invitation, 
Follow  me  as  I  have  followed  Christ." 
During  the  latter  years  of  her  lengthened 
the  fruits  of  her  faith  became  increasingly 
ominent,  and  she  was  endeared  to  her  friends 
d  neighbours  around  her  in  no  common  de- 
ee.    But  it  was  during  the  last  two  months 
her  life,  when  under  great  bodily  suffering, 
it  her  tongue  was  more  fully  set  at  liberty 
declare  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord, 
10  in  this  season  of  trial  was  graciously 
•ased  to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
on  her,  and  to  grant  a  full  evidence  of  ac- 
itance  with  himself,  enabling  her  to  rejoice 
the  assurance  that  when  her  earthly  house 
this  tabernacle  should  be  dissolved,  there 
uld  be  granted  to  her  "  a  building  of  God, 
,ouse  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
tvens." 

3er  patient,  cheerful  endurance  of  bodily 
n  was  striking  and  instructive  ;  and  in  some 
sons  of  closest  conflict,  her  faith  was  strong, 
I  her  acknowledgment  of  the  supporting 
ver  of  God,  full  and  fervent.  She  often 
1,  the  Lord  was  able  to  save  and  to  deliver] 


to  the  uttermost,  and  would  deliver  her  when 
patience  had  had  its  perfect  work.  Very  im- 
pressive were  her  short  petitions  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  for  Jiis  support  and  deliverance, 
accompanied  as  they  constantly  were  with  the 
addition,  "  if  consistent  with  thy  will."  She 
remarked,  "  I  am  in  the  hands  of  an  unerring 
Creator,  He  cannot  err.  We  must  not'look 
to  ourselves,  but  to  our  Saviour,  who  loved  us 
and  gave  himself  for  us, — even  for  me,  the 
most  unworthy  of  his  creatures.  He  healeth 
all  my  diseases,  and  I  have  many,  but  my 
mercies  outweigh  them  all." 

Ijove  and  interest  for  her  friends  seemed 
often  to  dwell  in  her  heait  beyond  the  power 
of  expression.  Speaking  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  meeting  to  which  she  belonged, 
she  sent  messages  to  each,  and  made  appro- 
priate remarks  respecting  them  individually, 
dwelling  with  especial  comfort  on  the  remem- 
brance of  those  among  them  who  were  bearing 
the  burthen  of  the  day,  and  labouring  to  pro- 
mote their  great  Master's  cause.  She  after- 
wards said,  whilst  tears  of  tenderness  flowed, 
"Oh  !  how  many  comfortable  meetings  I  have 
had  in  that  little  meeting-house,  how  I  have  loved 
to  go  and  sit  there!  It  was  not  a  little  illness 
that  kept  me  away  :  and  how  has  it  rejoiced 
my  heart  to  see  individuals  come  in,  who  have 
been  as  the  anointed  and  sent !."  On  being 
told'one  morning  that  Friends  were  going  to 
meeting,  she  said,  "  May  they  know  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  to  arise  as  with  healing  in  his 
wings ;"  emphatically  adding,  "I  think  they 
will." 

At  another  time  she  sent  messages  of  love 
to  many  of  the  members  of  her  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, adding  with  an  expression  of  feeling,  to 
which  those  around  could  not  be.  insensible, 
"  But  I  cannot  name  all ;  my  love  is  universal ; 
God  is  love." 

One  night  when  in  great  pain,  she  acknow- 
ledged in  grateful  terms,  the  kindness  of  her 
attendants,  and  her  belief  that  a  blessing  with 
a  full  recompense  would  be  given  them  ;  and 
addressing  one  of  them,  she  continued,  "  I  love 
thee  tenderly,  and  feel  thee  near  in  the  best 
life — in  the  truth  that  is  blessed  forever." 
Afterwards,  she  broke  forth  with  an  audible 
voice  thus :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul  !  and 
praise  him  for  all  his  benefits.  What  can  1 
doJ  how  shall  I  praise  him  enough!"  And 
then  as  with  melody  of  soul,  she  added, —  . 

"  Heavenly  blessings  without  number, 
Gently  falling  on  my  head." 

After  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  those 
around  her,  and  addressing  them  in  an  instruc- 
tive and  encouraging  manner,  she  added,  "  1 
can  heartily  say,  that  death  is  robbed  of  its 
sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  victory.  Thanks 
be  unto  God  who  giveth  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  again,  "  Praise 
and  magnify  the  Lord  !  Oh  if  1  could  sing,  1 
would  sing  his  praise!" 

To  some  beloved  relatives,  from  a  distance, 
who  came  to  see  her,  she  testified  of  her  faith, 
hope  and  confidence, — acknowledged  that  al- 
though frail  in  body,  she  was  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;  and  ex- 
pressed her  desire,  that  they  might  all  meet 
where  partings  are  not  known,  adding,  "  Good- 


ness and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life  ;  and  there  is  a  promise  for^the  poor 
in  spirit  that  will  be  fulfilled,  f  When  the  poor 
and  needy  seek  water  and  there  is  none,  and 
their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will 
hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not  forsake 
them.'" 

She  was  permitted  to  pass  quietly  away 
without  any  apparent  pain,  and  is  now,  we 
reverently  and  thankfully  believe,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  city  "  which  hath  no  need  of  the 
sun,  nHiher  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof." 

Cleanliness. —  Be  ye  cleanly.  Cleanliness 
is  a  virtue.  Who  loves  not  a  rosy  mouth, 
with  clean  white  teeth  beyond  1  A  person 
may  have  a  fine  form,  and  be  really  beautiful, 
but  if  she  is  slovenly  in  her  dress,  and  cares 
not  for  her  general  appearance,  who  respects 
her?  There  are  those  who  appear  well  out- 
wardly, but  never  enter  a  bathing-tub  from 
one  year  to  another.  No  wonder  such  per- 
sons are  not  more  healthy.  The  little  pores 
of  the  body  are  completely  stopped,  and  a  race 
of  diseases  are  thereby  engendered.  Look  at 
the  flesh  of  such  through  a  powerful  magnify- 
ing-glass,  and  the  body  would  have  some  such 
appearance  as  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse. 
Attend  to  the  washing  of  your  person,  and 
you  will  have  better  health,  and  live  to  a  great- 
er age.  The  seeds  of  disease  and  death  are 
often  sown  beneath  a  foul  skin. — Extract. 


"  The  knowing  the  terrors  and  chastise- 
ments of  the  Lord  a  mark  of  sonship,  and  vice 
versa,  the  wa'nt  of  them,  of  illegitimacy  and 
forfeiting  the  inheritance." 
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Boasting  of  superior  civilization,  of  their 
just  appreciation  and  regard  for  human  rights, 
and  their  love  for  and  enjoyment  of  liberty,  is 
so  common  among  Americans,  that  it  has  ac- 
quired the  notoriety  of  a  national  characteris- 
tic; and  the  sarcastic  and  disparaging  observa- 
tions which  it  sometimes  calls  forth  from  the 
citizens  of  other  cot  n  ries,  when  contrasting 
the  high  professions  made,  wilh  the  sad  picture 
presented  by  the  actual  condition  of  a  large 
class  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  are  the  more 
keenly  felt  because  of  their  truth  and  apposite- 
ness. 

Our  country  is  truly  an  extraordinary  one, 
not  only  as  regards  its  extent,  its  topography, 
the  variety  of  its  climate  and  soil,  and  its  mul- 
tiform internal  resources,  but  also  in  reference 
lo  the  rapid  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  the  en- 
ergy of  their  character,  general  education  and 
intelligence;  so  that  it  would  seem  probable, 
should  the  future  correspond  with  its  past  de- 
velopment, that  in  the  course  of  comparatively 
few  years,  it  may  attain  to  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence among  'he  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  there  is  a  dark  cloud  always  casting  its 
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deep  shadow  over  the  otherwise  bright  pros- 
pect of  the  future,  that  cannot  but  fill  the  mind 
of  every  true  lover  of  his  country  with  grief, 
humiliation,  and  fearful  foreboding.  This 
cloud  is  Slavery,  and  the  cruel  injustice  prac- 
lised  towards  those  among  us,  found  "guilty 
of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  our  own."  This 
great  national  sin  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  dis- 
figuring with  its  horrid  features  whatever  pic- 
ture of  national  greatness  our  vanity  may  lead 
us  to  portray.  It  is  true  that  the  cruelty  and 
other  abominations  of  slavery  are  principally 
confined  to  ihe  southern  section  of  our  land  ; 
but  so  long  as  its  existence  is  recognized  in 
the  national  constitution,  and  its  victims 
secured  by  congressional  laws,  we  are  all 
more  or  less  held  responsible  by  others  for 
this  national  crime,  and  must  participate  to 
some  degree  in  the  odium  accompanying  it. 
How  far  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  labour 
conscientiously  lo  free  themselves  individually 
from  the  guilt  of  slavery,  is  a  query  which  it 
behoves  each  one  to  put  honestly  to  himself, 
striving  humbly  for  ability  to  see  its  full  bear- 
ing in  the  light  of  Truth,  and  to  employ  the 
means  necessary  for  being  acquitted  in  the 
Divine  sight. 

The  disposition  to  trespass  on  the  rights  of 
our  free  coloured  population,  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing among  the  politicians  of  our  country, 
and  is  perhaps  quite  as  rife  in  what  are  called 
the  free  Stales,  as  in  those  that  openly  support 
slavery  ;  and  we  think  it  must  be  evident  to  an 
attentive  observer  of  passing  events,  that  efforts 
ure  making  in  several  quarters,  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  the  final  expulsion  of  our  col- 
oured citizens  fiom  the  land  of  their  birth, 
under  the  pretence  of  securing  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  liberty  in  Africa. 
Some  of  the  Stales  have  already  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  people  of  colour  from  set- 
tling within  their  limits,  while  others  are  mak- 
ing their  residence  in  them,  attended  with  so 
many  burdens  and  deprivations  that  they 
almost  amount  to  a  prohibition.  These  ini- 
quitous provisions  are  made  by  States  that 
profess  to  detest  Slavery,  and  debar  a  helpless, 
inoffensive  people  of  those  rights,  which  the 
Declaralion  of  Independence  asserts  to  be  in- 
alienable; while  by  the  unrighteous  "Fugitive 
law,"  the  poor  slave  who  has  escaped  from  his 
servitude  and  chains,  is  hunted  everywhere 
like  "a  partridge  on  the  mountain,"  and  is 
dragged  from  our  midst  to  undergo  whatever 
torture  his  exasperated  master  may  deem  suit- 
able to  satisfy  his  revenge  and  his  tyrannical 
lust  of  power.  Some  of  our  newspapers  note 
with  approbation,  the  fact,  that  in  some  of  the 
slave  States,  the  white  mechanics  are  now 
forming  themselves  into  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  slaves  from  being  taught 
any  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  ex- 
clude those  so  taught  from  further  employ- 
ment, under  the  pretence  that  for  slaves  to 
participate  in  them,  degrades  the  pursuit. 
What  a  satire  the  mere  record  of  such  injus- 
tice is,  on  our  boasting  disquisitions  on  the 
rights  of  man,  and  our  inflated  eulogies  of  the 
superior  liberty  and  intelligence  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  a  late 
paper : 
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"  Slaves  Owned  by  Christians. — By  calcu- 
lations based  upon  the  United  States  census, 
and  statistics  of  religious  bodies,  it  is  estimated 
that  Methodists  in  the  United  States  own  219,- 
563  slaves ;  Presbyterians,  (old  and  new 
school,)  77,000;  Baptists,  115,000;  Camp- 
bellites,  101,000;  Episcopalians,  88,000; 
other  Protestants,  50,000 — making  a  sum  total 
of  650,563  slaves  owned  by  ministers  and 
members  of  Protestant  churches  in  the  United 
States.  At  #400  (a  low  estimate)  for  each 
slave,  this  makes  a  property  fund  vested  in 
human  bodies  and  souls  of  $260,225,200, 
owned  by  the  American  Protestant  churches. 
The  influence  of  this  fund  must  be  met,  resist- 
ed and  overcome  by  the  influence  which  shall 
remove  slavery  from  the  church." 

This  however,  accounts  for  the  pretended 
ownership  of  but  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  slaves  held  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
suppose  those  slave  masters  not  classed  among 
the  different  denominations  enumerated,  would 
hardly  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  no  claims  to  be  called  Christians,  or  that 
other  owners  have  a  better  right  to  the  title, 
because  they  are  members  with  the  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  &c.  Of  one  thing  however 
they  may  all  be  certain,  that  they  are  not  act- 
ing in  this  thing,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Him  who  commanded,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them  ;"  which  comprises  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  a  relief,  after  contemplating  this  dark 
stain  upon  our  country,  to  look  upon  what  has 
recently  been  done,  and  is  doing  respecting 
slavery,  in  other  countries,  some  of  which, 
though  generally  considered  by  us  as  lagging 
far  behind  in  the  march  of  improvement,  have 
greatly  outstripped  us  in  acting  up  to  the  truth 
which  we  have  so  long  professed,  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal.  Thus  France  has 
liberated  all  held  in  slavery  within  her  domin- 
ions, and  given  them  the  rights  of  citizens  ; 
Sweden  has  set  free  all  the  slaves  in  her  colo- 
nies;  and  Portugal  is  entertaining  the  project 
of  a  law  for  the  same  thing  ;  and  it  seems  by 
the  following,  that  the  few  slaves  still  held  in 
one  of  the  republics  of  South  America  are  soon 
to  be  emancipated. 

"  Emancipation  of  Slaves  in  New  Grena- 
da.— We  have  recently  noticed  the  adoption 
of  a  law  by  the  Congress  of  New  Grenada, 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  republic, 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1852.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  thus  sketched  by  the  Pa- 
nama Star : 

"  That  on  the  day  named,  1st  of  January, 
1852,  slavery  shall  no  longer  exist  in  this  re- 
public. All  persons  liberated  from  slavery 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  are  other  citi- 
zens of  New  Grenada. 

"No  slave  under  forty-five  years  shall  be 
valued  at  a  greater  sum  than  one  thousand  six 
hundred  reals,  if  a  male,  nor  over  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  reals,  if  a  female;  over 
forty-five,  the  value  of  a  male  slave  shall  not 
exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  reals,  and  a 
female  slave  eight  hundred  reals,  which  com- 
pensation is  .to  be  paid  to  the  owners  by  the 
Government. 


"  It  appears  further  that  the  law  conter 
plates  the  purchase  of  certain  New  Grenad 
ans  who  are  held  in  slavery  in  Peru.  On  th 
El  Panemano  remarks  : 

"  All  Grenadians  taken  to  Peru  as  slave 
are  free,  absolutely  free,  and  New  Grenac 
is  under  no  obligations  to  pay  one  cent  f( 
them. 

"They  are  free,  because  neither  in  Ne 
Grenada  nor  in  Peru  can  this  traffic  be  allow 
ed,  without  infringing  upon  our  respectiv 
contracts  with  Great  Britain. 

"They  are  free,  because  a  published  Pen 
vian  law  declares  them  so,  the  moment  the 
touch  Peruvian  soil. 

"  They  are  free,  because  they  are  our  fello 
beings." 

How  long  will  it  be  before  our  country  sha 
be  prepared  to  go  and  do  likewise] 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  tak 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  Scho( 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  b 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  Soul 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arc 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherr 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Unio 
street. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Chatham  county,  Nort 
Carolina,  on  the  24lh  of  Third  montli  last,  Maky  Hik 
shaw,  widow  of  Benjamin  A.  B.  Hinshaw,  in  the  51f 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Cane  Creek  Monthl; 
and  Rocky  River  particular  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Samuel  Cartel^ 

in  Chatham  county,  N.  C,  on  the  22d  of  Fourth  montl 
1851,  Jane  Carter,  widow  of  the  late  John  Carter,  < 
Rocky  River,  aged  88  years  and  3  months  ;  a  membt 
of  Cane  Creek  Monthly  and  Rocky  River  particula 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Chatham  county,  N.  C 

on  the  17th  of  Sixth  month  last,  Robert  Andrew,  i 
the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Spring  Monti 
ly  and  South  Fork  particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  3rd  of  Seventh  month,  at  the  resident 

of  her  son,  Isaac  Williams,  near  Frankford,  Philade 
phia  Co.,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Williams,  (relict  of  Jom 
than  Williams,)  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  vah 
able  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  and  particuli 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  Chatham  county,  N.  t 

on  Sixth-day,  the  4th  ultimo,  Sophia  Woody,  wife 
James  Woody,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  membi 
and  elder  of  Cane  Creek  Monthly  and  Rocky  Riy 
particular  Meeting  of  Friends.  Her  illness  whi< 
was  severe  and  continued  about  two  weeks,  she  bo 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divil 
will,  saying  that  she  saw  nothing  in  her  way.  SI 
was  enabled  to  impart  suitable  counsel  and  advice 
her  children  and  husband,  who,  by  her  death,  expe 
ence  a  great  bereavement,  being  deprived  of  an  afft 
tionate  wife  and  tender  mother,  but  they  have  t 
consolation  of  believing  that  the  change  to  her  is 
happy  one. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult.,  after  a  Iing< 

ing  illness,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  En 
Thomas,  in  East  Goshen,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Sau 
wife  of  Darlington  Cope,  a  member  of  New  Gard 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age. 
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For  "  The  friend." 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

William  Pexn  :  An  Historical  Biography, 
from  new  sources  ;  with  an  extra  chapter 
on  the  "  Macaulay  Charges."    By  Wil- 
liam Hep  worth  Dixon. 

(Concluded  from  page  33*.) 

Having  selected  from  this  work  the  passages 
e  thought  most  likely  to  interest  the  readers 
""The  Friend,"  we  feel  bound  to  notice  be- 
ire  parting  with  him,  the  manner  in  which 
»e  author  speaks  of  the  founders  of  our  So- 
lely, and  attempts  to  explain  their  doctrines. 

He  tells  the  well-known  anecdote  of  George 
ox  leaving  the  village  ale-house,  and  refusing 
■  drink  healths  or  more  ale  with  his  acquaint- 
ices.  Absurdly  enough,  he  adds,  "This 
imple  village  ale-house  incident  was  one  of 
e  most  important  events  which  had  yet  hap- 
;ned  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
rr  out  of  it  was  to  come  Quakerism,  the  writ- 
igs  and  teachings  of  Penn,  and  Barclay,  the 
>lony  and  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
■publics  of  the  west,  and  in  no  very  remote 
;gree  the  vast  movement  of  liberal  ideas  in 

reat  Britain  and  America  in  more  modern 

nes." 

The  career  of  George  Fox,  and  the  deep 
ligious  baptisms  which  he  experienced,  had 
more  than  an  accidental  connexion  with  the 
cident  thus  raised  into  importance.    But  our 
ithor  seems  to  think  himself  bound  to  assign 
itural  causes  for  all  that  he  describes ;  and 
can  see  nothing  beyond  an  excited  mind, 
id  a  heated  imaginaiion,  in  the  course  pur- 
ed  by  the  early  Friends. 
%  At  length  comfort  came  to  him  from  with- 
The  trulhs  which  he  had  vainly  sought, 
the  hands  of  those  reared  in  a  knowledge  of 
e  law,  began  to  acquire  a  certain  clearness 
id  cohesion  in  his  own  mind.    Much  reading 
the  Book  of  books, — deep  mental  anguish, 
•and  bodily  sufferings  such  as  few  men  have 
er  endured,  each  contributed  its  lesson.  The 
hool  of  pain  is  hard  but  productive  ; — and 
t  of  it  George  Fox  emerged  a  new  man. 
nd  not  only  a  new,  but  to  some  extent  a 
fted  man.    His  own  earnest  nature  supplied 
3  native  springs  of  eloquence;  familiarity 
ih  the  pure  and  nervous  diction  of  the  Eng- 
h  Bible  supplied  him  with  a  vehicle;  and 
hen  the  unlettered  shoemaker  began  to  preach 


ihe  comfort  which  he  had  found  for  his  own 
troubled  soul,  he  astonished  even  his  most 
sober  hearers  with  the  force  and  dignity  of  his 
language.  Fox  himself  regarded  his  fluency 
as  a  miracle  :  and  from  that  time  forth  he  never 
doubled  that  he  had  received  an  appointment 
from  God  to  deliver  a  new  Gospel  to  mankind. 
From  that  day  he  waged  war  against  all  creeds 
and  councils,  prophets  and  pretenders,  lords, 
magistrates  and  private  individuals,  who  re- 
fused to  accept  him  as  their  teacher, — and  was 
ready  to  inflict  or  to  suffer  any  amount  of 
pain  and  privation  for  opinion's  sake.  To  un- 
derstand the  perils  of  such  a  position,  one  must 
remember  that  every  third  man  in  England 
was  possessed  by  just  such  a  spirit  as  his  own  ; 
a  spirit  too  fervent  and  exalted  to  lake  heed  of 
m^re  physical  torture.  Toleration  was  then 
only  the  dream  of  a  few  students: — the  sol- 
diers of  the  cross  took  no  quarter  and  they 
gave  none." 

"Fox  had  got  an  idea  in  his  mind  : — and 
ideas  rule  the  world.  It  was  not  his  own  in 
the  first  instance;  nor  did  he  ever  perceive  its 
true  relation  to  other  systems  of  thought  and 
religious  creeds.  It  was  the  ancient  mystic 
idea, — adopted  by  Origen,  and  faintly  to  be 
traced  in  the  speculations  of  the  Neo-Platon- 
isls, — that  there  lies  concerted  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  a  certain  portion  of  Divine  light — 
a  real  spark  of  the  infallible  Godhead.  In 
this  mysterious  light  the  Myslics  had  found 
the  highest  guide  of  human  conduct,  and  Fox 
had  somewhere  caught  at  the  doctrine.  It 
suited  his  restless  and  imperious  instincts  : — it 
made  of  man  a  god.  When  he  began  to 
preach  the  doctrine,  he  took  its  boldest  forms. 
The  inner  light  he  said,  was  above  any  out- 
ward teaching.  Law,  history,  experience, 
revelation  itself  was  liable  to  error  ;  the  Divine 
light  was  alone  infallible.  Of  the  diagnosis  of 
his  case,  he  had  but  a  confused  and  imperfect 
notion;  whether  this  inner  light  was  the  thing 
some  men  call  conscience — others  reason,  was 
a  question  he  never  troubled  himself  to  an- 
swer ;  for  he  had  a  huge  distrust  of  human 
learning  and  human  inventions,  but  none  of 
the  promptings  of  his  own  spirit.  What  he 
calls  '  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  the 
seven  arts,'  he  regarded  as  little  better  than 
devilry  and  paganism.  The  knowledge  of 
many  tongues,  he  said,  began  with  rebellion 
against  God  ;  at  the  beginning  therefore  Ian- 
guages'were  accursed,  and  so  they  continued  : 
it  was  the  woman  and  the  beast  which  had 
power  over  tongues.  God,  he  contended, 
stood  in  no  need  of  human  learning;  to  which 
South  replied  very  finely — If  God  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  human  learning  still  less  does 
He  stand  in  need  of  human  ignorance.  But 
Fox  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  inner 
light  was  enough  for  him  and  for  all  men. 


Even  the  Scriptures  were  to  some  extent  su- 
perfluous ;  and  he  ventured  to  reject  them 
when  they  could  not  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  light  within.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  innovator  than  this  George  Fox.  Phi- 
losophies, religions,  arts,  legislations,  were  as* 
notlung  in  his  system,  livery  man  was  com- 
plete in  himself;  he  stood  in  need  of  no  alien 
help;  the  light  was  free  of  all  control — above 
all  authority  external  to  itself.  Each  human 
being,  man  or  woman,  was  supreme." 

Again,  in  describing  the  public  controversy 
with  Hicks,  it  is  said  :  "  The  Quakers  affirmed 
the  inner  Light  to  be  the  same  thing  as  the 
life,  spirit,  seed,  word,  light,  and  other  words 
of  similar  meaning  and  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  sacred  writings.  It  was  confessed  that 
these  terms,  so  applied  in  Scripture,  were  any 
of  them  equivalent  to  the  term  Christ — the 
name,  not  of  a  person,  but  of  an  office  or  a 
principle.  Penn  and  Barclay  had  declared, 
again  and  again,  that  the  inner  Light — the 
Conscience,  is  the  particle  of  God  which  has 
been  implanted  in  man,  to  warn  him  against 
sin  and  prepare  him  for  salvation.  In  fact, 
they  held  this  conscience  to  be  an  infallible 
guide;  but  the  question  then  arose,  if  con- 
science be  an  infallible  guide,  what  is  the  use, 
in  the  economy  of  God,  for  Jesus  Christ? 
What  \a  his  offico  ?  The  answer  was — Christ 
and  Conscience  are  identical." 

These  passages  betray  an  ignorance  of  the 
real  characlerand  doctrine  of  the  early  Friends 
inexcusable  in  an  author  thus  undertaking  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  them. 

No  genuine  Quaker  ever  believed  conscience 
and  the  Divine  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be 
identical.  No  genuine  Quaker  ever  confound- 
ed the  latter  with  any  human  faculty.  To  do 
so,  would  be  to  make  man  his  own  Saviour, 
and  to  degrade  Christianity  into  the  mere 
transcendental  dreamings  of  the  philosophy  of 
our  day.  That  "  Light  of  Truth,"  which  is 
the  appointed  guide  of  man,  is  vouchsafed  by 
the  Father  of  Spirits  to  the  humble  and  obedi- 
ent soul  ;  it  was  the  great  purchase  for  all 
mankind,  by  the  dealh  upon  the  cross,  and  has 
been  offered,  according  to  his  day  and  his  work, 
to  every  human  being  that  has  ever  lived.  To 
him  who  obeys  its  manifestations  and  acts  up 
to  his  opportunities  and  his  knowledge,  it  will, 
in  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  be  never 
wanting  to  enable  him  to  work  out  his  salva- 
tion, and  to  finish  his  course  with  rejoicing. 
But  it  is  an  influence  which  he  who  truly  feels 
and  obeys,  recognizes  to  be  from  above,  and 
not  of  himself;  it  inspires  with  no  proud  pie« 
sumption,  but  humbles  ni,'  deep  abasodness  of 
soul ;  for  it  is  felt  to  be  a  guidance  not  at  our 
command,  but  vouchsafed  or  withheld  Record- 
ing to  a  will  beyond  and  above  us.  So  far 
from  leading  into  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm,  it 
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is  the  great  corrector  of  both,  however  a  vain 
and  unbelieving  world  may  think  ;  for  by 
making  obedience  in  "  the  day  of  small  things" 
the  test  of  discipleship,  and  the  condition  of 
further  and  larger  manifestations  of  light, —  it 
builds  up  the  character  of  the  disciple  into  a 
consistent  whole,  makes  him  the  severe  exam- 
iner of  his  own  course,  lays  low  the  pride  of 
opinion  and  all  self-presumption  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  That  this  great  doctrine  is  the 
essential  part  of  religion,  and  that  these  are 
the  genuine  fruits  of  the  doctrine,  as  shown  in 
the  history  of  our  Society,  we  can  appeal  to 
experience  to  prove,  and  can  show  by  the  con- 
sistent lives  of  thousands  who  are  resting  from 
their  labours. 

There  can,  it  is  true,  be  but  one  religion ; 
and  though  we  believe  there  have  been  disci- 
ples in  all  ages  who  have  felt  these  influences, 
and  yet  have  not  fully  understood  the  inesti- 
mable gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  guidance, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  they  were  accepted  by 
the  Great  Master,  according  to  their  sincerity 
and  their  obedience  to  what  they  knew.  Nei- 
ther can  we  doubt,  that  as  this  grand  truth  of 
what  true  religion  consists  in,  prevails  among, 
and  is  practically  believed  in  by  mankind,  its 
genuine  fruits  will  more  and  more  abound,  and 
the  "  republication  of  the  Gospel,"  by  George 
Fox  and  his  associates,  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  momentous  events  of  modern  times 


cleaning  horses.  In  all  localities  where  these 
roads  are  in  operation  land  rises  greatly  in 
value.  On  the  Sulina  road,  farm  land  rose 
from  $9  to  $15  per  acre.  On  the  Syracuse 
road,  the  increase  was  $10  per  acre.  It  will 
be  observed  that  an  amount  of  property  equal 
to  $4,000,000,  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
has  been  created,  and  that  the  property  has 
added  in  addition  several  millions  to  the  value 
of  the  land  through  which  it  runs,  and  that  all 
this  property  is  mere  saving  from  the  old  cost 
of  transportation. 

Every  section  of  the  country  should  be 
lined  with  these  roads  as  tributaries  to  the 
railroads.  Their  progress  at  the  west  is  very 
great  already. —  Reporter. 


PLANK  ROADS. 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  the 
means  of  communication  which  have  been 
prosecuted  in  the  last  few  years,  plank  roads 
are  assuming  a  very  important  rank.  A  little 
work,  by  Mr.  Kingsford,  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  is  of  great  interest,  and  should  bo 

well  circulated  throughout  the  country.  It 
appears  that  the  first  plank  road  in  Canada 
was  laid  down  in  1836,  and  in  New  York,  in 
1837;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  four  years 
that  they  have  been  much  prosecuted.  The 
number  of  plank  roads  in  operation  in  Canada 
and  the  State  of  New  York  are  as  follows : — 
Canada.  New  York. 
Number  of  roads,  —  19 

Number  of  miles,  442  2,106 

Average  cost  per  mile,  $1,700  $1,833 
Total  cost,  $773,500  $3,860,292 

Very  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  New  York  upon  these  roads, 
and  the  resulting  advantages  are  immense. 
The  roads  have  all  been  subscribed  for  by  in- 
dividuals, and  all  pay  handsome  dividends. 
For  instance,  the  Troy  and  Lansingburg  road 
pays  10  per  cent.,  semi-annual ;  the  Ulica  and 
Burlington,  20  per  cent. ;  and  we  believe  none 
in  operation  pay  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and 
none  of  the  stocks  can  be  bought  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  importance  of  plank  roads  in  farming 
regions  becomes  self-evident,  when  it  is  stated 
that  on  the  Salina  road  a  two-horse  team  drew 
six  tons  of  iron  twelve  miles  without  unusual 
strain.  Four  and  a  half  tons  is  an  ordinary 
load,  and  a  team  will  travel  with  it  eight  hours 
per  day,  four  miles  an  hour,  day  after  day. 
A  farmer,  in  a  heavy  country,  stated  that  the 
tolls  paid  saved  themselves  in  the  labour  of 


COST  OP  WAR. 

Baron  Von  Reden  tells  us,  in  a  recent  work, 
that  the  continent  of  Europe  alone  now  has 
full  four  millions  of  men  under  arms,  more 
than  half  its  male  population  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty  ;  and  that  the  support  of 
these  immense  preparations  for  war,  together 
with  the  interest  and  cost  of  collection  and  dis- 
bursement on  the  aggregate  of  its  war  debts 
amounts  to  more  than  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  Let  any  man  try  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
these  terms,  and  he  will  soon  give  up  the  effort 
in  despair. 

Take  the  baron's  estimate  of  war  debts  now 
resting  on  the  States  of  Europe,  no  less  than 
$9,418,000,000.    How  shall  we  realize  what 
this  enormous  sum  means?    Shall  we  count 
it?    At  the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  a  minute,  ten 
hours  every  day,  for  three  hundred  days  in  a 
year,  it  would  take  more  than  800  years 
some  twenty  generations  or  more,  barely  to 
count  the  present  war  debts  of  Europe  alone 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment,  at  what  England 
wasted  for  war  purposes  in  127  years,  from 
the  revolution  in  1688,  to  the  downfall  of  Na 
poleon  in  1815.    The  sum  total  squandered 
in  actual  war,  besides  all  that  she  spent  upon 
her  war  system  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  was 
$10,150,000,000;  and  if  we  add  the  interest 
on  her  war  debts,  contracted  in  that  period 
the  grand  total  will  reach  nearly  $17,000, 
000,000 !    At  sixty  dollars  a  minute  for  ten 
hours  in  a  day,  or  $36,000  a  day,  and  300 
days  in  a  year,  it  would  require  more  than 
1574  years  to  count  it  all  !    Add  an  average 
of  $80,000,000  a  year  for  the  current  ex 
penses  of  her  war  establishment  since  1815, 
an  aggregate  of  $2,800,000,000,  in  these  thir 
ty-five  years;  and  we  have  a  sum  total  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  millions  !   No  wonder 
that  the  old  world  is  reeling  and  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  such  enormous  expendi- 
tures for  war  purposes. 


tion  for  several  years;  the  second  section  o 
255  miles,  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  is  it 
operation  to  Johnstown,  and  will  be  completei 
next  season  ;  the  third  section,  from  Pittsburg 
180  miles  west,  will  be  in  operation  this  sea 
son,  131  miles  to  Wooster,  and  be  completei 
to  Cresline  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  road  next  year;  the  fourt! 
section,  of  120  miles  from  Cresline,  west  .t 
Union,  at  the  State  line  crossing  the  Sandusk; 
road  at  Bellefontaine,  and  the  Miami  canal  a 
Laurnmie,  is  progressing  to  completion  wit 
much  energy,  and  will  probably  be  in  operE 
tion,  in  all,  next  year;  the  fifth  section,  fror 
Union  to  Indianapolis,  83  miles,  is  complete 
and  being  run  36  miles,  and  the  balance  of  th 
section  will  be  completed,  in  all,  next  season 
the  sixth  section,  of  70  miles  from  Indianapol: 
to  Terre  Haute,  is  now  being  laid  with  iroi 
to  be  completed  this  year ;  the  seventh  sectioi 
from  Terre  Haute  to  Illinoistown,  165  mile: 
has  been  located,  and  is  to  be  prosecuted  wiihoi 
unnecessary  delay.  When  this  great  througl 
line  shall  be  constructed,  the  time  from  S 
Louis  to  Indianapolis  will  be  about  10  hours 
to  Pittsburg  24  hours ;  to  Philadelphia  3 
hours,  and  to  New  York  38  hours. — Indian 
Journal. 


Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad — The  several  companies  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  this  great  line,  reaching 
from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis,  974  miles, 
across  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois,  to  St.  Louis,  are  progressing 
with  their  several  links  with  great  energy. 
The  first  section,  from  Philadelphia  to  Harris- 
burg, 100  miles,  has  been  in  successful  opera- 


For  "The  Friend.'1 

TOBACCO. 

We  know  how  nearly  hopeless  the  tas 
generally  proves,  of  attempting  to  induce  tho: 
who  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  tyranr 
of  a  habit,  however  hurtful  or  disgusting 
may  be,  to  give  it  up,  and  resolutely  wit 
stand  the  feelings  that  betray  them  into 
until  its  chains  are  broken,  and  they  emanc 
pated  from  its  thraldom.  It  is  so  easy  und 
the  promptings  of  a  depraved  appetite,  to  fit 
reasons  which  satisfy  us,  that  we  ought  not 
break  off  from  what  we  have  been  long  acct 
tomed  to,  and  to  invent  palliatives  that  qu 
the  conscience  in  legard  to  the  final  effect  th 
may  be  produced  by  indulgence  on  ourselv( 
or  by  our  example  on  others,  that  there  a 
few,  unless  under  the  immediate  influence  ol 
divine  requiring,  who  have  the  self-control  a 
determination  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  pers 
vere  in  resisting  the  temptation.  In  nothi 
perhaps  is  this  more  often,  or  more  fully  e 
emplified,  than  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  whk 
however  we  may  seek  to  make  light  of  it, 
near  akin  to  the  use  of  opium  and  intoxicati 
drinks.  Not  that  its  immediate  effect  on  t 
manifestations  of  mind,  is  as  perceptible 
where  opium  or  brandy  are  habitually  us< 
but  like  them,  its  subtle  poison  keeps  up  a  cc 
slant  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system,  whi 
inevitably  enfeebles  the  whole  powers  of  lif 
often  giving  rise  to  distressing  maladies,  son 
times  producing  insanity,  and  always  more 
less  undermining  the  recuperative  energies 
the  body,  by  which  it  resists  and  repairs  1 
inroads  of  disease. 

We  seldom  meet  with  a  chewer  or  smol 
of  tobacco  who  will  frankly  acknowledge  tl 
they  use  it,  because  they  love  to  feel  its  ar 
dyne  influence  on  their  systems  ;  but  the  adv 
to  leave  it  off,  is  almost  always  met  with  1 
excuse,  that  they  do  not  feel  well,  or  that  th 
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feci" miserable  without  ii  ;  which,  in  ninety-nine 
oases  out  of  a  hundred,  amounts  to  a  confes- 
sion thai  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  this  unnatural  stimulus, 
thai  its  withdrawal,  like  the  withholding  of  the 
dram  from  the  drunkard,  shows  the  severity 
and  injury  of  the  slavery  to  which  they  volun- 
tarily submit,  by  the  wretchedness  that  its  ab- 
sence at  first  inflicts.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind 
that  the  constant  absorption  of  a  poison,  so 
deadly  as  Nicotine  (the  active  principle  of  to- 
baeeo)  must  necessarily  impair,  and  often  may 
destroy  the  important  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  but  we  omit  entering  on  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
following  extract,  which  we  think  will  proba- 
bly have  about  as  much  influence  on  those 
who  indulge  in  the  use  of  this  pernicious 
weed,  should  there  be  any  such  who  read 
"  The  Friend,"  as  would  any  disquisition  we 
might  make. 

"  We  find  a  lively  passage  on  tobacco  in 
the  pleasant  new  book  by  Alphonse  Kurr.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  France,  tobacco 
is  a  monopoly,  and  a  very  productive  one  in 
the  hands  of  Government : 

"  There  is  a  family  of  poisonous  plants, 
among  which  we  may  notice  the  henbane,  the 
datura  stramonium,  and  the  tobacco  plant. 
The  tobacco  plant  is  perhaps  a  little  less  poi- 
sonous than  the  datura,  but  it  is  more  so  than 
the  henbane,  which  is  a  violent  poison.  Here 
is  a  tobacco  plant,  as  fine  a  plant  as  you  can 
wish  to  see.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet, 
and  from  the  centre  of  a  tuft  of  leaves,  of  a 
beautiful  green,  shoot  out  elegant  and  graceful 
clusters  of  pink  flowers. 

"  For  a  long  while  the  tobacco  plant  grew 
[Unknown  and  solitary  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
The  savage  to  whom  we  had  given  brandy 
gave  us  in  exchange  tobacco,  with  the  smoke 
of  which  they  used  to  intoxicate  themselves  on 
grand  occasions.  The  intercourse  between 
the  two  worlds  began  with  this  amiable  inter- 
change of  poisons. 

"  Those  who  first  thought  of  putting  tobacco 
dust  up  their  noses  were  first  laughed  at,  and 
then  persecuted  more  or  less.  James  I.,  of 
England,  wrote  against  snufftakers  a  book  en- 
titled Misocapnos.  Some  years  later,  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  excommunicated  all  persons  who 
look  snuff  in  churches.  The  Empress  Eliza- 
beth thought  it  necessary  to  add  something  to 
the  penalty  of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  those  who  used  the  black  dust  during 
divine  service,  and  authorized  the  beadles  to 
confiscate  the  snuff-boxes  to  their  own  use. 
Amurath  IV.  forbade  the  use  of  snuff,  under 
pain  of  having  the  nose  cut  off. 

"  No  useful  plant  could  have  withstood  such 
attacks.  If  before  this  invention  a  man  had 
been  found  to  say,  let  us  seek  the  means  of 
filling  the  coffers  of  the  State  by  a  voluntary 
tax  ;  let  us  set  about  selling  something  which 
everybody  ought  to  do  without,  he  would  have 
been  thought  crazy.  In  America  there  is  a 
plant  essentially  poisonous;  if  from  its  leaves 
you  extract  an  empy  reumatic  oil,  a  single  drop 
of  it  will  cause  an  animal  to  die  in  horrible 
convulsions.  Suppose  we  offer  this  plant  for 
sale,  chopped  up  or  reduced  to  a  powder.  We 


tell  people  to  snuff 
vou  will  force 


will  sell  it  very  dear,  and 
the  powder  up  their  noses 

"  'That  is  to  say,  I  suppose,  y 
them  to  do  so  by  law  V 

"  '  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  spoke  of  a  voluntary 
tax.  As  to  the  portion  we  chop  up,  we  will 
tell  them  to  inhale  it,  and  swallow  a  little  of 
the  smoke  from  it  besides.' 
"  'But  it  will  kill  them.' 
"'No;  they  will  become  rather  pale,  per- 
haps feel  giddy,  spit  blood,  and  suffer  from 
cholics,  or  have  pains  in  the  chest — that's  all. 
Besides,  you  know,  although  it  has  often  been 
said  that  habit  is  second  nature,  people  are  not 
yet  aware  how  completely  man  resembles  the 
knife,  of  which  the  blade  first  and  then  the 
handle  had  been  changed  two  or  three  times. 
In  man  there  is  no  nature  left — nothing  but 
habit  remains.  People  will  become  like  Mith- 
ridates,  who  had  learned  to  live  on  pois'ons. 

"  '  The  first  time  that  a  man  will  smoke,  he 
will  feel  sickness,  nausea,  giddiness,  and  chol- 
ics, but  that  will  go  off  by  degrees,  and  in  time 
he  will  get  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  he  will 
only  feel  such  symptoms  now  and  then — when 
he  smokes  tobacco  that  is  bad  or  too  strong — 
or  when  he  is  not  well,  and  in  five  or  six 
other  cases.  Those  who  lake  it  in  powder 
will  sneeze,  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  lose 
the  sense  of  smelling,  and  establish  in  their 
nose  a  sort  of  perpetual  blister.' 

"  '  Then,  I  suppose  it  smells  very  nice.' 
"  '  Quite  the  reverse.    It  has  a  very  un- 
pleasant smell,  but  as  1  said,  we'll  sell  it  very 
dear,  and  reserve  to  ourselves  the  monopoly 
of  it.' 

"  '  My  good  friend,'  one  would  have  said  to 
any  one  absurd  enough  to  hold  a  similar  lan- 
guage, '  nobody  will  envy  you  the  privilege 
of  selling  a  weed  that  no  one  will  care  to  buy. 
You  might  as  well  open  a  shop  and  write  on 
it,  "Kicks  sold  here;  or,  Such-a-one  sells 
blows,  wholesale  and  retail, 
as  many  customers  as  for 
weed.' 

"  Well  !  who  would  have 
first  speaker  was  right,  and 
speculation  would  answer 
kings  of  France  have  written  no  satires  against 
snuff,  have  had  no  noses  cut  off,  no  snuff- 
boxes confiscated.  Far  from  it.  They  have 
sold  tobacco,  laid  an  impost  on  noses,  and 
given  snuff-boxes  to  poets  with  their  portiaits 
on  the  lid,  and  diamonds  all  atound." 


inordinate  affections;  this  predominating,  we 
are  cool  and  quiet,  not  rash  and  hasty,  we 
ight,  and  act  steadily  and 


"    You  will  find 
your  poisonous 

believed  that  the 
that  the  tobacco 
perfectly !  The 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 


KtCHARD  SHACKLETON    TO    RICHARD  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  23rd  of  Seventh  month,  1773. 
Dear  Richard, — 

I  received  thine  of  16th  ult.,  which  I  took 
kind.    Thy  brothers  and  cousins  are,  through 

mercy,  well.    My  daughter  M  has  been 

much  indisposed,  but  has  recruited  finely. 
Health  is  a  valuable  blessing,  which  is  often 
not  sufficiently  prized,  till  the  want  of  it  is  ex- 
perienced. I  wish  thou  mayst  take  care  of 
thine,  as  thy  constitution  is  but  delicate.  Be 
sober,  be  temperate,  it  is  good  for  mind  and 
body.  Temperance  is  an  excellent  virtue,  it 
consists  in  a  dominion  over  our  passions  and 


see  things  in  a  just 
deliberately. 

Thou  art  the  eldest,  dear  Richard,  of  a  nu- 
merous flock ;  thy  present  stepping  before 
them  may  be  of  great  service:  the  example  of 
youth  has  great  influence  on  youth,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  to  see  the  eldest  child  of 
a  family  by  his  wise  walking  mark  out  a  track 
which  the  younger  may  safely  follow  through 
life.  This  virtue,  these  good  consequences, 
can  only  be  attained  by  religion  ;  and  if  we 
would  be  religious,  we  must  be  humble.  Hu- 
mility is  the  stock  upon  which  every  Christian 
virtue  is  engrafted,  if  it  ever  thrives  aright, 
and  is  of  any  permanent  duration.  Let,  there- 
fore, dear  child,  a  consciousness  of  thy  own 
unworthiness  of  the  manifold  mercies  and  fa- 
vours which  the  liberal  hand  of  Providence 
hath  heaped  on  thee,  weigh  thee  down  into 
true  humility,  where  thou  wilt  be  fitted  to  re- 
ceive those  consolations  and  instructions, 
which  will  he  thy  effectual  help,  support  and 
guide,  through  this  perilous  and  uncertain  state 
of  existence.  I  heartily  wish  thee  well  on  thy 
way,  having  particular  attachment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  thy  father's  house.  My  family  salutes 
all  yours  with  much  affectionate  regard. 

Thine, 

R.  S. 

R.  Shackleton  to  D.  C. 
Ballitore,  29th  of  Seventh  month,  1773. 

Thus,  my  dear  Friend,  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity chequer  our  lot  of  life:  in  both  we  are 
to  bow  in  humble  resignation  to  Him,  who 
sends  them  alternately,  for  His  own  wise  pur- 
poses. We  are  poor  fiail  creatures ;  the  sum- 
mer of  prosperity  is  not  to  be  long  expected 
by  us,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  growing  too 
rampant  and  luxuriant;  the  winter  of  adver- 
sity advances  in  rotation,  when  fruit,  leaves, 
and  all  seem  gone,  but  if  the  fault  be  not  in 
ourselves,  the  secret  sap  of  life  remaineth  as 
in  the  root,  by  which  our  spirits  (if  preserved 
clean),  are  fed  and  nourished,  and  sustained, 
as  with  manna,  that  we  know  not  of.  The 
resurrection  of  this  sap  to  make  lively  and 
green,  and  to  cause  our  branches  to  bear  fruit 
in  due  season,  is  our  principal  business  to  wait 
for,  it  is  not  at  our  command  or  control ;  by 
this  we  shall  be  preserved  alive  in  our  own 
particulars,  by  this  we  shall  be  instructed  and 
enabled  to  discharge  our  duties  in  our  families, 
and  to  lend  a  hand  of  help  in  the  church. 
Poor  times,  ihou  mayst  say,  when  such  as 
some  of  us,  are  looked  to  for  help;  they  are 
so,  poor  times  !  but  let  us  lake  care  that  we 
do  not  increase  that  poverty,  either  by  our 
own  spiritual  indolence,  or  withholding  any- 
thing in  the  power  of  our  hand  to  give. 

Thy  truly  affectionate  friend, 
R.  S. 


Virtue. — Virtue  is  the  greatest  ornament  ; 
it  is  to  the  young  necessary,  to  the  aged  com- 
fortable, to  the  poor  serviceable,  to  the  rich  an 
ornament,  to  the  fortunate  an  honour,  to  ihe 
unfortunate  a  support.  She  ennobles  the 
slave,  and  exalts  nobility  itself.    In  short,  lei 
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it  be  remembered,  that  none  can  be  disciples 
of  the  graces  but  in  the  school  of  virtue  ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  lovely,  must  learn  to  be 
good. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Unity— Fellowship  of  the  Gospel. 

"Come  and  have  fellowship  with  us,  for  truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ." 

Alt  the  Lord's  children,  who  through  the 
working  of  his  power  in  their  hearts  are  made 
new  creatures,  are  brought  into  true  oneness; 
they  partake  of  the  same  spirilual  nourish- 
ment, they  all  eat  of  the  same  spiritual  meat, 
and  drink  of  the  same  spirilual  drink  wherever 
located  ;  for  that  which  binds  them  together,  is 
of  and  from  Him,  who  is  our  blessed  Mediator, 
and  is  given  to  his  children  for  their  comfort, 
and  the  help  one  of  another.  Thus  their  unity 
is  in  Christ,  the  seed  ;  which  unity  and  fellow- 
ship is  a  heavenly  cement  that  is  not  worn 
out  or  loosened  by  time  or  distance,  so  long 
as  there  is  an  abiding  in  the  true  and  living 
Vine.  In  that  beautiful  simile  made  use  of 
by  our  blessed  Lord  respecting  the  vine  and 
its  branches,  the  necessity  of  abiding  in  Christ, 
the  living  vine,  is  strikingly  set  forth.  "  As 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  me."  All  the  branches,  so  long  as 
they  abide  in  Christ,  partake  of  the  heavenly 
sap  and  nourishment  from  him,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  to  his  praise;  but  as  any  of  the  branches 
cease  to  draw  their  nourishment  from  this  hea- 
venly source,  a  breach  of  unity  takes  place, 
because  the  life-giving  and  life-preserving  sub- 
stance does  not  flow,  into  such  branch  or 
branches,  greatly  to  their  loss,  as  well  as  very 
sensibly  to  affect  those  that  are  abiding  in  the 
vine.  And  as  our  unity  and  fellowship  is  in 
Christ,  so  when  any  breach  thereof  takes 
place,  He  is  to  be  looked  to,  and  the  drawings, 
motions,  and  directions  of  his  Spirit  are  to  be 
waited  for  and  obeyed  ;  for  He  alone  is  "  the 
healer  of  breaches  and  the  restorer  of  paths  to 
dwell  in;"  who  in  his  compassionate  regard, 
does  touch  the  heart  as  with  a  live  coal  from 
his  holy  altar,  bringing  to  remembrance  earlier 
and  better  days,  when  a  more  healthful  vigour 
was  manifest  as  regards  individual  duties. 

Great  is  the  need  lor  all  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  to  be  watchful  in  his  light,  that 
nothing  may  intervene  that  might  cause  a  dry- 
ness or  withering,  which  may  prevent  them 
from  arriving  at  that  state  of  usefulness  in  the 
body,  which  is  designed  for  them  by  the  bless- 
ed Head.  As  each  individual  is  kept  in  a 
lively  exercise  for  himself,  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  heavenly  virtue,  there 
will  not  be  so  much  looking  out  at  others,  as 
watching  over  himself.  This  inward  indivi- 
dual watchfulness  is  so  essential  to  the  preser 
vation  of  the  true  Gospel  fellowship,  that  it 
cannot  subsist  long  without  it;  yea,  the  living 
members  in  our  Society  are  very  earnest  with 
the  Lord  on  their  own  account,  that  they  may 
be  kept  in  the  vine,  may  grow  up  unto  him  in 
all  things,  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ;  who 
leads  them  on  step  by  slep  in  the  blessed  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  divine  and  heavenly 


I  knowledge  which  he  gives,  to  a  perfect  man, 
to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  his  fulness  ;  and 
in  a  united  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  received  and  up- 
held by  us  ;  as  well  as  into  a  godly  zeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  various  Christian  testimo- 
nies ;  every  part  of  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
Truth.  As  our  holy  Head  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever,  even  so  the  doc- 
trines of  his  glorious  Gospel  are  unchangeable  ; 
and  as  they  were  opened  to  our  worthy  prede- 
cessors by  his  Spirit,  so  the  living  members 
among  us,  abiding  in  and  under  the  same  in- 
fluence,  will  ever  feel  unity  with  them  ;  not 
merely  because  they  were  written  as  the  Divine 
openings  of  the  Day-spring  from  on  high  on 
the  minds  of  our  predecessors,  but  from  a  liv- 
ing sense  that  the  standard  of  Christian  doc- 
trine raised  up  by  them  is  pure  and  perfect. 
But  where  any  of  the  members,  for  want  of 
abiding  in  Christ,  lose  the  savour  of  life,  and 
let  in  another  spirit  that  would  modify  or 
change  our  high  and  holy  profession,  for 
something  more  pleasing  and  likely  to  obtain 
the  applause  of  the  world,  uniting  with,  or 
countenancing  doctrines  which  have  been 
written  and  circulated  among  us,  that  are  out 
of,  and  inimical  to  the  blessed  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  it  is  painful  to  the  body 
and  causes  disunity. 

Ah,  will  not  the  Lord  visit  for  these  things! 
surely  his  language  through  his  servant  for- 
merly is  applicable,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  turn,  I  will  turn,  1  will  overturn,"  until 
ihis  compromising,  this  liberty-seeking  spirit, 
is  removed  from  our  borders.  This  great  de- 
clension and  degeneracy  has  been  cause  of  suf- 
lering  to  the  faithful,  who  for  their  firmness 
against  these  innovations,  have  been  denounced 
as  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  So- 
ciety, as  being  in  a  separating  spirit,  &c. 
Thus,  in  many  instances,  true  judgment  is 
turned  away  backward,  and  equity  cannot 
enter,  and  the  dearest  rights  of  members  of 
our  beloved  Society  have  been  disregarded,  in 
carrying  out  party  views,  and  measures  which 
are  in  close  connexion  therewith.  While 
at  the  same  time,  the  true  state  of  the  case 
is,  and  must  appear  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  those  who  have  let  in  this  compromising 
spirit  are  out  of  the  Truth,  and  therefore  the 
great  breach  of  unity  does  and  must  rest  upon 
them.  O!  that  ihere  might  be  a  disposition  to 
listen  to  the  just  witness  for  God  in  the  heart, 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  have,  by  their  con- 
duct or  influence,  aided  in  the  lamentable 
breach  of  unity  which  now  exists  among  us, 
whether  it  be  by  uniting  wilh  or  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  unsound  writings  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  or  by  letting  fall  some  of  our 
precious  testimonies;  so  that  haply  they  might 
be  favoured  to  see  they  have  forsaken  the 
Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewn  to  them- 
selves cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold 
no  water,  and  to  return  unto  Christ,  and  under 
a  feeling  of  the  sweetness  of  the  unity  which 
is  in  him,  be  able  to  adopt  the  language, 
"Come  and  have  fellowship  with  us,  for  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  hearts  of  many  of  the  burden-bearers 
amongst  us,  have  been,  and  are  pained  because 


of  these  things,  and  their  petitions  are  put  up 
after  this  manner :  "  Spare  thy  people  O  Lord, 
and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach."  0 
that  such  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  oi 
whatever  station  in  the  church  militant  they 
may  occupy,  may  be  "steadfast,  immovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.' 
He  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  for  us, 
even  more  than  we  could  ask  or  think,  ir 
strengthening  to  fill  up  our  portion  of  th{ 
sufferings  of  Christ,  for  his  body's  sake  which 
is  the  church.  We  poor  creatures,  vessels  o 
such  limited  capacity,  may  have  but  little  idee 
of  the  importance  a  faithful,  upright  walking 
before  the  Lord,  bearing  a  clear  and  decider 
testimony  for  the  Truth,  and  against  error 
may  be  ;  and  at  limes  we  may  conclude  we  an 
in  the  situation  of  the  prophet,  when  he  exclaim 
ed,  "The  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thj 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slair 
thy  prophets  with  the  sword,  and  I,  even 
oply,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  i 
away."  Such  may  remember  in  times  o 
great  depression,  what  the  answer  of  God  tc 
him  was,  "  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  ir 
Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unic 
Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissec 
him."  Let  the  heavy-hearted,  such  as  an 
under  deep  suffering,  and  their  way  mucF 
hedged  in,  in  consequence  of  apprehended 
duty  to  their  God,  be  encouraged  to  commi 
the  keeping  of  iheir  souls  unto  him,  in  well 
doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator  ;  bearing  in 
mind,  that  he  is  able  to  take  his  own  cause 
more  irnmediaiely  into  his  own  hands,  ani 
ride  prosperously,  because  of  meekness,  truth, 
and  righteousness,  and  can  work  their  deliver' 
ance  in  his  own  time.  We  may  also  re 
member  that  the  company  which  the  belovec 
disciple  of  our  Lord  saw,  when  in  exile  in  thjl 
Isle  of  Patmos,  which  no  man  could  number 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  had  "  washec 
their  robes  and  made  ihem  white  in  the  bloor 
of  ihe  Lamb."  The  path  of  trial  and  tribula 
lion  has  been  beaten  by  the  footsteps  of  tfor 
faithful  throughout  every  generation.  Th< 
deeply  exercised  and  proved  children  of  the 
Lord  may  take  comfort  in  this,  that  thougl 
their  way  may  be  much  closed  up,  yet  thi 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  bound,  but  in  tlx 
flowing  of  the  sweet  fellowship  of  the  Gospe 
they  are  saluted  by  their  brethren  and  sisiers 
even  far  distant ;  for  the  bond  of  perfectior 
does  bind  together  the  faithful  in  every  part  o 
the  Lord's  footstool,  and  under  its  cemenlin< 
virtue  they  are  one  people  everywhere. 

True  Christian  love  and  unity  are  beauti 
fully  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  our  Friendi 
in  the  beginning,  when  outward  perseculioi 
was  their  portion,  in  offering  to  lie  in  prisoi 
body  for  body,  that  their  suffering  Friendi 
might  have  a  little  relief  from  the  noisorm 
holes  and  jails  where  they  were  confined 
thus  fulfilling  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Re 
member  those  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  witl 
them,  and  those  that  suffer  adversity,  bein< 
yourselves  also  in  the  body." 

The  sufferings  of  the  present  day  are  verj 
different,  yet  perhaps  in  some  respects,  maj 
not  be  less  severe;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  bu 
as  we  are  favoured  lo  keep  our  ranks  in  righte 
ousness,  we  may  be  qualified  to  bear  on< 


mother's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
ihrist. 

May  we  then  come  lo  experience  more  and 
•ore  thai  wherein  the  true  unity  is  ;  even  the 
eavenlv  life;  then  should  we  walk  by  the 
ime  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing,  holding 
i r»h  in  our  conduct  the  invitation,  "Come 
id  have  fellowship  with  us,  for  truly  our  fel- 
Mfehip  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son 
RUS  Christ." 

Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Seventh  mo.,  1851. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
WEST-TOWN. 

BY   EFFIE  CAKOL. 

A  stately  building  shrined  among 

lis  dark  and  waving  trees, 
Where  Heaven's  sweet -throated  messengers 

Pour  music  on  the  breeze — 
Where  Nature's  still,  sweet  voices  breathe 

Their  reverential  prayer, 
And  perfume  from  the  flower-cup  floats 

Like  incense  on  the  air. 

And  girlhood's  silvery  laugh  and  tone 

Make  glad  this  spot  of  earth, — 
With  boyhood's  free  and  fearless  glance, 

And  ringing  shout  of  mirth. 
Its  halls  are  trod  by  bounding  feet; 

And  voices  clear  and  free 
Fling  out  upon  the  summer  air 

Tneir  wealth  of  youthful  glee. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  happy  time 

1  spent  among  its  bowers, — 
And  memory  gladly  turns  to  trace 

My  childhood's  sunniest  hours. 
Long  may  its  flowers  as  brightly  bloom, 

Its  trees  as  proudly  stand, 
As  round  the  columned  halls  where  dwell 

The  noblest  of  the  land. 

Its  dower  is  not  the  ancient  love 

Of  halls  in  song  renowned. 
But  blessings  showered  by  all,  who  in 

Its  walls  a  home  have  found. 
Long  in  its  shades  may  youthful  minds 

With  truth  and  love  be  stored, 
And  heartfelt  blessings  on  ils  name 

Through  countless  years  be  poured  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  366.) 

Anna  Maria  Schurman  attributed  the  change 
her  mind,  lo  the  spiritual  labours  of  J.  de 
abadie,  a  reformer  and  preacher  of  that  lime, 
ho  by  cotemporary  writers,  has  commonly 
;en  described  as  an  enthusiast,  if  not  some- 
ing  worse.  But  those  who  have  seen  how 
ir  early  Friends  were  vilified  by  those  who 
»uld  not  understand  their  principles,  will  be 
aw  to  believe  ill  of  those,  against  whom  no 
ell-substantiated  charge  is  found,  except  that 
ey  were  more  strict  than  their  neighbours, 
ore  free  from  I  he  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
ore  retired  from  its  fashions,  its  follies,  its 
mversation  and  companionship. 
After  Elizabeth  was  appoinled  Abbess  at 
ervorden,  Labadie  with  some  of  his  disciples, 
nong  whom  Anna  Maria  Schurman  was  one, 
tired  to  that  place,  in  order  to  be  under  the 
olection  of  her  court.  Here  they  were  when 
'illiam  Penn  bein^  in  Holland  about  the  mid- 
e  of  the  year  1671,  hearing  of  their  retired 


THE  FRIEND. 


lives  and  self-denying  examples,  went  to  Her- 
vorden  lo  see  ihem. 

Labadie  was  not  willing  to  grant  William 
Penn  an  opportunity  of  a  religious  conversa- 
tion with  his  converts.  He  was  evidently 
afraid  lest  their  eyes  should  be  opened  to  see 
more  clearly  into  things  spiritual,  than  he  did. 
He  was  yet  in  measure  in  a  form  of  doctrine 
wrought  out  by  his  own  judgment  from  the 
precepts  and  testimonies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures,  and  he  was  more  anxious  that  his  disci- 
ples, should  be  gathered  to  the  support  of  his 
views,  than  into  the  Truth  itself.  William 
Penn  saw  lhat  however  much  Labadie  might 
have  known  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit in  leading  him  out  of  a  conformity  with  ihe 
ways,  the  worships,  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
that  he  had  stopped  short  of  a  thorough  dedi- 
cation of  heart.  He  saw  that  he  had  begun 
to  pride  himself  in  that  to  which  he  had  attain- 
ed, and  was  anxious  to  make  converts  to  his 
own  opinions,  and  to  draw  disciples  after  him- 
self. 

William  Penn  says,  "  In  that  day  I  saw  the 
airiness  and  unstableness  of  the  man's  spirit, 
and  that  a  sect-master  was  his  name.  And  it 
was  upon  me,  both  by  word  and  mouth,  and 
writing,  to  let  them  know,  that  the  enemy 
would  prevail  against  them  to  draw  them  into 
inconvenient  things,  if  they  came  not  to  be 
stayed  in  the  Light  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
know  the  holy  silence;  and  at  last  they  would 
come  to  fall  out  one  with  another  and  moulder 
away  ;  which  is  in  some  measure  come  lo  pass, 
as  I  feared.  For  I  clearly  perceived,  that 
though  they  had  received  some  Divine  touches, 
there  was  a  danger,  they  would  run  out  with 
them,  and  spend  them  like  prodigals  ;  not 
knowing  then  where  to  stay  their  minds  for 
daily  bread.  Yea,  though  they  were  some- 
thing angelical  and  like  to  the  celestial  bodies, 
yet  if  they  kept  not  their  station,  they  would 
prove  fallen  stars.  They  moved  not  in  the 
motion  of  Him  who  had  visited  them,  but  were 
filled  with  gross  mixtures,  and  thereby  brought 
forth  mixed  births,  lhat  is  to  say,  things  not 
natural  but  monstrous.  In  fine,  they  were  shy 
of  us,  they  knew  us  not  ;  yet  I  believed  well 
of  some  of  the  people,  for  a  good  thing  was 
stirring  in  them." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  gave  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  Labadie  and  his  con- 
verts, who  were  at  that  time  called  Quakers, 
and  they  remained  several  years  at  Hervorden. 
Some  things  of  evil  report  occurring  amongst 
them,  which  occasioned  Elizabeth's  zeal  to 
wax  cold,  and  the  Catholic  influence  of  the 
Prussian  court  being  exerted  amongst  them, 
they  found  Hervorden  no  longer  a  pleasant 
retreat,  and  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leuwarden.  Near  this  town  the  Somerdykes, 
a  wealthy  family  of  converts,  had  their  seat. 
The  mansion  was  called  Wiewart,  and  there 
this  small  body  of  people  resided.  Labadie 
died  in  1674. 

On  the  12th  diy  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1677,  William  Penn  came  to  Wiewart,  to  visit 
them,  and  after  some  conversation  with  lvon 
the  pastor,  made  an  arrangement  for  an  op- 
portunity with  Anna  Maria  Schurman  the 
following  morning.  On  the  l.'Jth,  William 
Penn  accompanied  by  John  Glaus,  was  admit- 


ted  into  the  chamber  of  this  learned  woman. 
Of  this  interview  William  Penn  thus  wiote: 

"  This  Anna  Maria  Schurman  aforesaid,  is 
an  ancient  maiden,  above  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  great  note  and  fame  for  learning,  in  lan- 
guages and  philosophy,  and  hath  obtained  a 
considerable  place  among  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age.  The  Somerdykes  are  daugh- 
ters to  a  nobleman  of  the  Hague  ;  people  of 
great  breeding  and  inheritances.  These,  with 
several  other  persons,  being  affected  with  the 
zealous  declamation  of  J.  de  Labadie,  against 
the  dead  and  formal  churches  of  the  world, 
and  awakened  to  seek  after  a  more  spiritual 
fellowship  and  society,  separated  themselves 
from  the  common  Calvinistic  churches,  and 
followed  him  in  the  way  of  a  refined  indepen- 
dency. 

"  They  are  a  serious,  plain  people,  and  are 
come  nearer  to  Friends,  as  to  silence  in  meet- 
ings, women  speaking,  preaching  by  the  Spi- 
rit, plainness  in  garb  and  furniture  in  their 
houses.  We  had  the  company  of  the  two 
pastors,  and  a  doctor  of  physic.  After  some 
silence,  I  proposed  this  question  to  them : 
What  it  was  that  induced  them  to  separate 
from  the  common  way  they  formerly  lived  in? 
I  desired  them  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
be  plain  and  open  with  me,  as  to  the  ground 
of  their  separation ;  for  I  came  not  to  cavil, 
but  in  a  Christian  spirit  to  be  informed. 

"  Upon  this,  lvon,  the  chief  pastor,  gave  us 
the  history  of  J.  de  Labadie's  education  ;  how 
he  was  bred  amongst  the  Jesuits,  and  deserted 
them,  and  embraced  the  Protestant  religion; 
and  finally  of  his  great  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Protestant  churches  of  France  ;  and  that  if  God 
would  not  give  them  a  purer  church,  they 
would  sit  down  by  themselves ;  resolving 
never  more  to  mix  themselves  among  the  Ba- 
bylonish assemblies  of  the  world  :  adding  seve- 
ral solemn  appeals,  concerning  the  simplicity 
and  integrity  of  their  hearts  in  these  things. 

"  lvon  having  done,  Anna  Maria  Schurman 
began  in  this  manner  :  '  I  find  myself  con- 
strained to  add  a  short  testimony.'  She  told 
us  her  former  life, — of  her  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing, and  her  love  lo  the  religion  she  was 
brought  up  in  ;  but  confessed  that  she  knew 
not  God  or  Christ  truly  all  lhat  while.  And 
though  from  a  child  God  had  visited  her  at 
times,  yet  she  never  felt  such  a  powerful  stroke, 
as  by  the  ministry  of  J.  de  Labadie.  She  saw 
her  learning  to  be  vanity,  and  her  religion  a 
body  of  death  ;  she  resolved  to  despise  the 
shame,  desert  her  former  way  of  living  and 
acquaintance,  and  lo  join  herself  with  this  little 
family,  that  was  retired  out  of  the  world  ; 
among  whom  she  desired  to  be  found  a  living 
sacrifice,  ofiered  up  entirely  to  the  Lord.  She 
spoke  in  a  very  serious  and  broken  sense,  not 
without  some  trembling.  These  are  but  short 
hints  of  what  she  said." 

(To  bn  continued.) 


A  man  that  studies  revenge,  keeps  his  own 
wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would  heal 
and  do  well. — Bacon. 


If  we  arc  pleased  with  ourselves  we  shall  be 
pleased  with  those  around  us. 


» 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

PLEASANT  MOUNTAIN. 

Our  widely  extended  country  abounds  with 
magnificent  displays  of  the  Creator's  works. 
Some  of  these  have  become  extensively  known, 
being  often  described  by  tourists,  who  follow 
each  other  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  travel.  But 
the  United  States,  and  even  the  long  settled 
parts  of  them,  have  much  rich  and  delightful 
scenery,  but  little  known,  and  still  less  describ- 
ed. There  is,  to  be  sure,  but  one  Niagara, — but 
one  Mammoth  Cave, — but  one  Mount  Wash- 
ington !  but  there  are  other  cataracts  that  are 
grand — other  caves  that  are  vast — other  moun- 
tains that  are  lofty  !  And  it  may  be  well  for 
travellers,  occasionally  to  portray  some  of 
these  beauties  of  nature,  which  are  as  yet  un- 
known to  fame.  Among  this  class  may  be 
ranked  Pleasant  Mountain.  A  recent  visit  to 
its  summit,  has  so  interested  me,  that  I  design 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  journey. 

This  natural  observatory  is  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  about  midway  between  Portland  and 
the  White  Mountains. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  Philadelphia  by 
either  of  the  three  morning  lines  to  New  York, 
can  reach  the  latter  city  in  lime  to  take  his 
choice  of  four  different  routes  to  Boston,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  One  of  them 
wholly  by  railroad,  through  New  Haven  and 
Springfield  ;  the  others,  by  way  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  Stonington,  Fall  River  or  Allyn's 
Point.  The  first  of  these  routes  will  enable  a 
person  to  reach  Boston  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  he  leaves  Philadelphia  ;  the  others, 
early  on  the  following  morning.  All  these 
trains  usually  arrive  in  season  for  the  traveller 
to  take  the  morning  cars,  over  the  Boston,  and 
Maine,  or  Eastern  railroads.  He  will  thus 
reach  Portland  about  noon.  The  distance  of 
this  city  from  Philadelphia  by  Springfield  and 
the  Eastern  railroad,  is  about  440  miles;  and 
the  running  time  varies  but  little  from  18 
hours.  Portland  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  visit- 
ers should  not  fail  to  view  it  from  the  observa- 
tory, where  will  be  found  an  excellent  glass, 
and  an  old  mariner  well  stored  with  local  in- 
formation. From  this  spot,  Casco  Bay  with 
its  year  of  islands,  presents  a  delightful  pros- 
pect. Many  of  the  365  which  are  said  to  dot 
its  surface,  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  most 
of  them  appear  to  be  cultivated. 

About  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  a  fine 
day,  accompanied  by  a  relative,  I  left  Portland 
for  Pleasant  Mountain.  Our  first  stage  was  by 
railway,  J  0|  miles  to  Gorham.  Here  we  were 
transferred  to  a  light  open  wagon,  which,  pass- 
ing over  a  fine  New  England  road,  in  about 
an  hour  conveyed  us  to  Standish  landing,  on 
Sebago  Lake.  At  this  place  a  queer-looking 
little  steamer  was  in  readiness.  It  was  short 
and  narrow,  and  about  equally  sharp  at  both 
ends.  Fairly  embarked,  we  were  soon  in 
motion  over  a  beautiful,  transparent  sheet  of 
water.  This,  though  13  miles  in  length,  for- 
merly ranked  no  higher  than  a  pond  ;  an  in- 
dignity which  a  more  full  appreciation  of  its 
merits  has  corrected.  Seated  in  the  bow  of 
our  little  steamer,  with  the  captain's  glass  we 
enjoyed  the  delightful  prospect  before  us. 
Rising  up  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the 
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whole  country  around  seemed  to  be  one  con- 
tinued series  of  mountains  ;  peak  rising  above 
peak  in  the  most  diversified  shapes,  till  in  the 
shadowy  distance  Mount  Washington  crowned 
and  overtopped  them  all.  There  are  feelings 
peculiar  and  indescribable,  which  impress  the 
mind  while  gazing  upon  mountain  scenery. 

As  the  steamer  approached  the  northern 
limit  of  Sebago  Lake,  there  appeared  to  be 
neither  landing  nor  outlet  to  aid  in  our  further 
progress.  The  helmsman,  however,  seemed 
determined  to  run  his  boat  ashore  in  the  woods. 
Into  the  woods  indeed,  he  did  steer  her,  but 
escaped  the  shore.  After  passing  a  few  trees 
on  a  projecting  point,  the  bow  turned  suddenly 
to  the  right,  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  saw 
a  narrow  channel,  into  which  the  tiny  vessel 
was  boldly  steered  ;  and  perhaps,  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this  proved  to  be,  is  not  elsewhere 
navigated  by  steam.  It  is  a  natural  canal 
connecting  Sebago  Lake  with  Brandy  Pond. 
The  distance  between  them  is  If  miles,  but  by 
following  this  narrow  and  meandering  stream, 
we  go  more  than  three  times  as  far.  Its  ser- 
pentine character  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  we  passed  an  old  dead  monarch  of 
the  forest  three  times,  and  always  apparently 
within  an  hundred  yards  of  it.  We  could 
now  understand  the  reason  for  the  steamer's 
size  and  shape,  as  guided  by  a  skilful  hand, 
she  swept  round  the  bends  of  the  channel,  her 
bow  and  stern  brushed  by  the  branches  which 
overhung  it.  This  diminutive  stream  is  no- 
thing less  than  a  river  ! — Songo  River  !  It 
takes  rank  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ama- 
zon. 

After  passing  through  a  lock  on  Crooked 
River  (as  it  is  sometimes  called),  we  found 
ourselves  gliding  over  Brandy  Pond.  This 
name  is  now  peculiarly  inappropriate  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  which  has  recently  enacted 
the  most  stringent  laws  against  the  use  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  much  less  beautiful 
than  Sebago  Lake,  and  much  smaller,  being 
but  five  or  six  miles  in  length.  On  leaving  it 
by  a  narrow  outlet  under  a  drawbridge,  we 
entered  on  the  "Bay  of  Naples."  This  is  at 
the  southern  limit  of  Long  Pond.  To  the  left, 
Naples  itself,  with  its  half  a  dozen  houses,  sits 
calmly  on  the  margin  of  the  bay.  It  is  young 
as  yet,  but  who  can  say  that  it  will  never 
rival  in  importance  its  European  namesake? 
It  it  really  pitiful  that  in  a  country  for  the  hills 
and  valleys,  and  waters  of  which,  the  Indians 
have  left  such  beautiful  and  descriptive  desig- 
nations, there  should  be  substituted  the  hack- 
neyed names  gleaned  from  a  Gazetteer. 

Long  Pond  is  perhaps,  12  or  14  miles  in 
length.  Afier  traversing  it  for  about  8  miles, 
we  left  the  pleasant  little  steamer,  and  at  the 
landing  of  Bridgton  Centre,  again  entered  an 
open  wagon  to  pursue  our  journey.  Our 
route  was  through  the  village,  which  lies  about 
a  mile  from  the  landing.  The  weather  con- 
tinued fine,  the  road  was  excellent,  and  our 
uncovered  stage  was  very  comfortable.  We 
passed  pleasantly  along,  skirting  the  margins 
of  ponds,  crossing  Moose  Lake,  and  travers- 
ing narrow  valleys  among  the  mountains, 
which  were  so  abundant  and  close  together,  as 
to  leave  but  narrow  strips  in  the  vales  between 
them.    In  some  of  these,  hardy  and  persever- 


ing farmers  were  coaxing  the  cold  soil  to  yi 
its  increase;  but  we  saw  none  that  seen 
likely  to  produce  an  "  hundred  fold."  A  I 
resolute  agriculturists  had  enlarged  the  b 
ders  of  their  farms,  by  encroaching  on 
sides  of  the  mountains;  the  yield,  however, 
such  places  seemed  to  be  much  greater 
mineral,  than  in  vegetable  products. 

The  distance  from  Long  Pond  to  the  b- 
of  Pleasant  Mountain,  is  about  10  miles, 
we  drew  near  to  the  latter,  we  were  surpri 
to  see  on  a  little  hillock  by  the  roadside  w 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  barber's  pole, 
great  height.  It  was  painted  as  such  si{ 
usually  are,  with  red  and  white  stripes.  1 
looked  among  the  rocks  and  bushes,  but 
barber's  shop  could  be  seen.  Our  coachrr 
being  called  on  to  explain,  drew  our  altent 
to  a  series  of  numbers  painted  on  one  side 
the  stripes,  and  said  that  the  stage-driver  I 
merly  stopped  at  this  pole,  and  raised  a  f 
upon  it  as  high  as  the  figures  which  corr 
ponded  with  the  number  of  passengers 
carried.  This  signal  could  be  seen  from 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  attendants  th 
were  thus  informed  how  many  persons  to  p 
vide  for.  We  did  not  learn  why  this  inge 
ous  device  had  gone  out  of  use. 

From  the  base  of  Mount  Pleasant  to  its  su 
mit,  there  is  a  road, — rugged  enough,  to 
sure,  but  still  a  road — about  2  miles  in  len« 
Half  of  this  distance  the  passengers,  if  tl 
desire  it,  may  travel  in  the  stage;  but 
labour  for  the  horses  is  very  severe.  Wh 
the  stage  stops,  there  is  a  clearing  and  a  sta 
for  the  horses.  From  this  point  the  men  t 
vel  upward,  either  on  foot  or  in  the  sad( 
Females  were  formerly  taken  to  the  top  in 
ox-cart,  but  the  present  season  a  little  Cane 
pony  harnessed  to  a  light  cart,  frequently  c 
ries  them  to  the  summit.  On  one  occasion 
drew  three  women  up  at  one  time, — an  im 
sition  upon  horse  flesh,  which  should  rrever 
repeated  ;  for  in  some  of  the  steepest  parts 
road  is  wholly  rock.  We  preferred  walk 
to  the  top,  which  was  accomplished  with 
any  serious  difficulty,  though  the  track  is 
some  places  wet  and  slippery,  and  in  all  pla 
stony.  We  reached  the  summit  just  as 
sun  was  retiring  from  view  behind  Mo 
Washington.  The  wind  was  too  strong,  £ 
we  were  too  wet  with  perspiration,  to  rem 
long  unsheltered.  We  therefore,  in  the  f 
place,  paid  attention  to  creaturely  comfo 
and  postponed  an  examination  of  the  scene 

The  summit  of  Pleasant  Mountain,  as  \ 
as  a  short  distance  below  it,  is  bare  of  tr< 
though  grass  grows  among  the  rocks 
the  very  pinnacle.  Many  years  ago,  a  sn 
building  stood  on  this  eminence,  and  enterti 
ment  was  afforded  to  such  visiters  as  clim 
up  to  it.  Latterly,  however,  the  mountain 
become  the  property  of  T.  S.,  of  Portia 
who  has  erected  a  substantial  house  upor 
He  informed  us,  that  a  large  portion  of 
timber  was  prepared  by  his  own  hands,  an 
good  deal  of  it  he  "  backed  up  the  mountai 
meaning  that  he  carried  it  on  his  back.  D 
ing  the  summer  he  resides  here,  and  p; 
personal  attention  to  the  entertainment  of  1 
iters.  These  will  find  in  him  an  attentive  i 
obliging  landlord,  ready  to  furnish  them  h 
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nd  and  information.    The  house  is  clean, 
■mfortable,  and  well  furnished,  and  we  were 
■wily  surprised  to  hear  in  that  elevated  re- 
on  the  tones  of  a  piano !    It  was  said  to  be 
mew  hat  out  of  tune,  but  it  was  more  out  of 
ice.    The  poor  oxen  had  been  made  to  pant 
>  the  mountain  under  t he  burden  of  this  heavy 
d  worthless  load.    The  feathered  songsters 
lieh  visit  these  scenes  are  never  out  of  tune, 
d  their  melody  is  far  richer  aud  sweeter 
an  any  piano  can  produce. 
On  the  following  morning  we  rose  before 
e  sun,  and  were  glad  to  find  that  a  cloudless 
y  was  above  us.    The  atmosphere  was  so 
jar  that  we  could  see  objects  very  remote, 
ir  to  the  south-east,  like  a  while  speck  in  the 
stance,  could  be  seen  the  city  of  Portland, 
d  the  vast  Atlantic  beyond  it.    In  every  di- 
ction, mountain  rose  beyond  mountain  in 
roost  countless  succession,  while  their  loft} 
aks  were  beautifully  crowned  in  brightness, 
■  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Green 
id  extended  valleys  were  around  us,  diversi- 
d  by  cultivated  farms  and  villages.   But  the 
ost  striking  feature  in  the  prospect  was  its 
aler  scenery.    There  is  probably  no  other 
ot  from  which  can  be  seen  so  great  a  multi- 
de  of  ponds  and  lakes.    In  whatever  direc- 
>n  the  eye  is  turned,  many  of  these,  of  the 
ost  varied  sizes  and  fanciful  shapes,  are  he- 
re it.    Some  are  contracted  into  narrow 
•earns  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  while 
iers  spread  over  exiended  plains,  like  Sebago 
ike.    From  this  lofty  observatory  no  less 
"in  forty  sheets  of  water  are  distinctly  visi- 
?.    It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  as  the  sun 
ise  higher  in  the  heavens,  his  rays  gradually 
scending  the  declivities  around  us,  and  light- 
^  up  one  after  another,  the  calm  bosoms  of 
ese  mountain  lakes,  which  shone  in  the  full 
ize  of  his  beams  like  polished  silver. 
Some  20  miles  to  the  westward  we  noticed 
isingularly-shaped  elevation.    It  had  the  ap- 
arance  of  an  immense  haystack,  with  a  giant 
rmer  in  his  shirt  sleeves  standing  on  its  sum- 
it.    It  is  called  Kearsarge.    Upon  close  in- 
ection,  the  man  on  its  top  proves  to  be  a 
lite  house,  which  some  enterprising  "  Down 
ister"  has  succeeded  in  placing  there.  This 
Duntain  by  being  comparatively  small  at  its 
se,  and  standing  alone,  appears  to  be  much 
are  lofty  than  it  really  is,  though  it  shows 
great  advantage  even  with  Mount  Wash- 
gton  behind  it.    Kearsarge  has  the  reputa- 
n  of  being  a  favourite  abode  of  rattlesnakes, 
e  were  assured  "  that  it  was  full  of  them." 
Professor  Bache,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Tvey,  has  made  Pleasant  Mountain  a  point 
observation,  and  his  assistants  have  pitched 
i\r  tents  upon  its  summit.    Here  they  have 
ised  a  pole  with  a  large  and  bright  metallic 
p  on  its  top.    This  of  a  clear  day  can  be 
2R  from  other  stations  at  a  great  distance 
>m  it.    The  corps  of  engineers  has  a  large 
lount  of  baggage,  embracing  some  very 
luable  and  delicate  instruments.    When  we 
sited  it,  the  height  of  Pleasant  Mountain  had 
t  been  measured, — at  least  such  was  the 
brmation  which  we  received. 
In  descending  from  this  natural  observatory, 
;  felt  much  pleased  with  our  visit  to  its  rocky 
ights,  as  well  as  with  the  journey.  Indeed, 


an  excursion  among  such  a  multitude  of  lakes 
and  mountains,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  in- 
teresting to  all  who  have  a  true  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature. 


LONDON  HOSPITALS. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1102  a.  d.,  has  accommodation  in  its  wards 
for  580  patients,  who  are  all  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  and,  in  the  year  1848, 
received  5826  in-patients,  19,149  out-patients, 
and  46,598  casualties.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  the  minstrel  of  Henry  1.,  and 
has  an  average  income  of  £32,000  per  an- 
num. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  founded  in  1551, 
and  has  accommodations  for  428  beds.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1849,  59,710  persons  partook  of 
its  benefits,  nearly  5000  of  whom  were  in- 
patients.   It  has  an  income  of  £25,000. 

Westminster  Hospital  was  founded  in  1719. 
It  has  "  174  beds,  which  are  always  full," 
and,  during  the  year  1849,  received  into  its 
wards  1891  patients,  and  dispensed  advice 
and  medicine  to  13,479  at  their  own  houses. 
It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
has  an  income  of  only  £4000  per  annum. 

Guy's  Hospital  was  founded,  at  the  sole 
cost  and  charges  of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.,  in  the 
year  1724.  He  expended  £18,000  on  the 
building  during  his  life,  and  endowed  it  with 
£219,000.  A  gentleman  named  Hunt,  in  the 
year  1829,  added  £200,000  to  his  endowment, 
so  that  its  annual  income  varies  from  £25,000 
to  £30,000.  It  contains  580  beds,  and  has 
an  average  of  500  in-patients  constantly  in  its 
wards.  The  entire  annual  average  of  patients 
reaches  50,000. 

St.  George's  Hospital  was  instituted  in  1733, 
and  is  chiefly  dependent  on  annual  contribu- 
tions, and  is  supported  at  an  expense  of  about 
£10,000  per  annum.  It  has  over  300  beds, 
and  during  the  past  year,  received  into  its 
wards  3643  patients,  half  of  whom  were  from 
accidents. 

The  London  Hospital  was  instituted  in  1740, 
and  receives  from  320  to  340  patients  into  its 
beds.  In  the  year  1849,  the  total  number  of 
in-patients  was  4185,  and  out-patients  28,614. 
It  has  an  income  of  £13,000  per  annum, 
only  £2000  of  which  is  from  annual  contri- 
butions. 

Middlesex  Hospital  was  established  about 
1745,  and  contains  285  beds.  It  has  an  in- 
come of  about  £10,000,  above  £3000  of  which 
is  from  annual  subscribers.  The  annual 
average  number  of  in-patients,  during  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  2206,  and  out-patients 
9316. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1818.  It  has  about  120  beds  into  which, 
during  the  past  year,  1116  patients  have  been 
received.  This  institution  is  dependent  on 
annual  contributions^  which  do  not  exceed 
£2500. 

King's  College  Hospital  was  instituted  in 
1839,  and  has  an  income  of  £4000,  from  an- 
nual Contributions,  with  which  it  maintains 
120  beds,  and  has  ministered  to  the  relief  ol 
no  less  than  1253  patients  in  its  warJs  during 


the  past  year,  and  supplied  medicine  and  at" 
tendance  to  19,393  at  their  own  homes. 

University  College  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1833,  and  has  120  beds,  into  which,  during 
the  past  year,  it  has  received  1634  patients, 
and  relieved  18,000  cases  at  their  own  dwell- 
ings. It  has  an  annual  income  of  £5000, 
chiefly  from  present  contributions. 

Marylebone  and  Paddington  Hospital  has 
been  opened  during  the  present  year  with  150 
beds.  The  amount  contributed  to  the  present 
time  is  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
building,  which  has  been  £30,000. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  these  insti- 
tutions have  all  been  originated  by  private 
charity,  and  endowed  or  supported  by  private 
benevolence,  with,  it  is  believed,  one  only  ex- 
ception. Nor  was  it  the  charity  of  a  distant 
age.  The  stream  has  varied  in  its  fulness, 
but  has  never  ceased  to  flow;  furnishing,  at 
the  present  time,  permanent  provision  for  the 
support  in  its  Hospitals  of  no  less  than  3192 
beds. 


BREEDING  FISH. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a  curious  branch  of  hus- 
bandry which  is  practised  in  France,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saone.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  this  part  of  France,  is  the  vast  number  of 
small  lakes  or  ponds  by  which  the  surface  is 
studded.  In  one  department,  that  of  the  Saone 
el  Loire,  there  are  actually  upwards  of  2000 
of  these  sheets  of  water,  principally  lying  to 
the  east  or  Swiss  side  of  the  Saone.  These 
sheets  of  water  are  of  all  sizes,  from  mere 
pools  to  lakes  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  and  they  play  a  very  curious 
part  in  the  agriculture  of  the  district,  many  of 
them  being  alternately  dried  and  refilled,  the 
proprietor  raising  corn  one  year  in  the  precise 
spot  in  which  he  caught  fish  in  the  preceding 
summer.  The  small  ponds  are  commonly 
used  for  rearing  the  fry  which  are  destined  to 
acquire  their  full  growth  in  the  larger  sheets 
of  water.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
plan  of  operation  : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  carp  are  turned  into  each  small  pond, 
great  care  being  taken  that  no  pike  manages 
to  slip  quietly  in  along  with  them.  The  next 
year  the  water  nurseries  are  dried,  and  thou- 
sands of  young  carp  are  found  sprawling  in 
the  mud.  The  fry  is  called  la  feuille,  and  is 
let  loose  in  larger  ponds  in  the  ratio  of  about 
1200  little  fishes  to  an  acre.  Here  the  crea- 
tures pass  the  second  year  of  their  life,  attain- 
ing a  size  of  about  four  or  five  inches.  In 
this  stage  they  are  called  carpillons  or  alvins, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  be- 
fore, the  pond  being  again  drained,  and  its  oc- 
cupants turned  out  into  a  still  larger  piece  of 
water.  In  this  third  dwelling-place  they  take 
their  final  development.  They  are  flung  into 
it  in  the  proportion  of  about  180  car/itffons 
per  acre,  and  are  taken  out  again  in  one,  two, 
or  three  years  afterwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  fish  required.  The  carp  fatten  fast  in 
rich,  muddy  waters,  sleeping  stagnantly  in  Un- 
bosom of  fat  fields  and  stiff  alluvial  soils.  The 
ponds  sprinkled  among  the  woods  are  the 
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worst  feeding  places.  Into  the  third  pond 
some  dozens  of  small  pike  are  let  loose,  des- 
tined to  keep  down  the  young  earp,  so  that  the 
large  fish  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  hest 
possible  feeding.  The  final  fishing  generally 
takes  place  early  in  the  spring.  The  water 
is  drained  ofT,  and  the  fish  are  caught  by  hand 
or  by  hand-nets.  They  are  usually  sold  upon 
the  spot,  either  by  the  hundred  or  by  weight, 
to  the  agents  of  fishmongers  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  occasionally  to  the  tradesmen  of 
Lyons  or  Paris,  by  whom  they  are  carted  off 
in  casks  pierced  with  holes  and  half  filled  with 
water.  The  critical  time  for  the  interests  of 
the  fish  breeder,  is  the  draining  off  the  water, 
lest  the  creatures  die  in  the  mud  ;  the  critical 
time  for  the  fishmonger  is  the  carrying  them 
home,  lest  they  die  in  the  cask.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice,  after  a  pond  has  been  fished  for 
three  successive  years,  to  drain  it  thoroughly, 
and  to  sow  maize  or  oats  for  as  many  seasons 
as  the  earth  has  been  under  water.  Near 
Chalons,  three  years'  water  and  three  years' 
crops  is  the  rule.  The  proportion  in  other 
districts  depends  much  upon  the  qualities  of 
the  land. 

"  The  weight  of  authority  is,  I  understood, 
in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  maintains  that 
fields  are  more  profitable  than  fish-ponds. 
The  larger  ponds  yield  from  4000  to  6000 
carp  annually,  but  the  unknown  depths  of  the 
rich  black  mud  they  contain,  render  it  certain 
that  complete  drainage  and  good  cultivation 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  land." 


German  Railroads — Their  Length,  Pro- 
Jits,  Sfc. — Some  of  the  railroads  in  Germany 
are  doing  a  most  prosperous  business.  The 
Magdeburg  and  Leipsic  Road,  a  short  road  of 
15  German  miles,  paid  a  dividend  of  12^  per 
cent.  The  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  paid 
8  per  cent.;  the  upper  Siiesian  Road  57-12ths  ; 
the  Borm  and  Cologne  5  per  cent. ;  Breslati 
and  Freiburg  4  per  cent.  ;  the  Berlin  and  Stet- 
tin 51  per  cent.  ;  Berlin  and  Hamburg  4^  per 
cent.  ;  Lower  Siiesian  with  branches,  3£  per- 
cent. ;  Berlin  and  Antalt  4  per  cent.  ;  Stettin 
and  Stargard  31  percent.  The  smallest  divi- 
dend paid  was  2  per  cent.,  on  the  Thuringian 
road. 

The  German  railroads  open  to  traffic,  are 
as  follows : 
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Countries.  Miles. 

Prussian  lines,  395 

Austrian,  200 

Hnnoverinn,  541 

Hesse  Cassel,  37 

Holstein,  21 

Brunswick,  13 


Countries. 

Bavarian, 

Saxon, 

B;iden, 

Wurtemburg, 

Mecklenburg, 


Miles. 
77 
57 
37 
27 
241 


Hesse  Darmstadt,  111 


and  some  others  of  trifling  importance.  The 
total  in  length  is  964  German  or  geographical 
miles,  or  in  English  (4fth  German  being  one 
English)  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  and  two-fifths  of  a  mile. 


Let  us  be  particularly  careful  to  shun  all 
occasion  of  superfluous  discourse,  and  watch 
over  our  words,  that  we  utter  nothing  but  what 
may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of 
our  neighbour. 


"The  Wheat  Crop  of  1851.— The  reports 
from  the  various  grain-growing  parts  of  the 
Union,  indicate  that  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
present  year  will  be  the  heaviest  ever  taken 
from  the  earth  in  the  Western  States.  In 
Ohio,  the  crop  is  a  very  large  and  fine  one. 
In  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin, the  yield  is  also  very  large,  and  the 
wheat  of  the  very  best  quality.  In  Michigan, 
particularly,  the  yield  exceeds  anything  ever 
kiiuwu,  even  In  Michigan.  In  itie  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  State,  and  also  in  the 
southern  tier  of  counties,  the  wheat  crop  is 
said  to  reach  from  one-quarter  to  one-third 
higher  than  at  any  previous  season.  It  is  the 
same  with  every  other  species  of  grain  except 
corn." 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  men 
more  generally  feel  their  own  impotence,  and 
their  entire  dependence  upon  an  Almighty 
Creator  and  Preserver,  than  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  growth  of  those  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  yield  them  food  and  nourishment.  Man 
may  toil,  may  plough  and  sow,  spending  his 
strength  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed,  but  after  it  has  been  committed 
to  the  ground,  if  he  reflect  at  all,  he  cannot 
but  feel,  that  he  is  altogether  helpless  as  re- 
gards power  to  cause  it  to  germinate  and  fruc- 
tify, and  that  but  for  the  superintending  care 
of  a  most  merciful  Providence,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  the  control  and  guidance  of  every- 
thing around  him,  his  labour  must  all  be  in 
vain. 

The  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain,  are  indispensable  to  vegetable 
as  well  as  to  animal  life,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  dependent  upon  events 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  as  contin- 
gencies, but  all  which  are  regulated  and  dis- 
pensed by  that  allwise  and  beneficent  Being, 
who  of  his  mere  mercy  bestows  upon  us  the 
nutriment  and  the  conveniences  of  life.  It  is 
true  that  every  blessing  we  enjoy  is  the  gift 
of  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and  the  heart  that  is  awakened  to  the 
influences  of  his  Spirit  will  glow  with  gratitude 
for  them  individually;  but  we  think  that  the 
consciousness  of  dependence  on  Him  for  the 
wealth  of  harvest,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  more 
or  less  felt  by  all,  and  we  would  hope  must 
call  forth  some  feeling  of  love,  and  awaken 
some  emotions  of  thankfulness  in  every  heart. 

By  the  extract  which  we  have  given,  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  the  accounts  fr_om  every 
quarter,  we  have  abundant  evidence,  that  as  a 
nation,  we  are  dealt  with  very  differently  from 
our  deserts.  On  every  side  "  the  fruitful  field 
laughs  with  abundance,"  showing  the  con- 
tinued long-suffering  and  watchful  care  of 
Him  who  "  causelh  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man;  that 
he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth." 
Wesee  many  notices  of  the  plenty  that  abounds, 
and  calculations  of  the  wealth  that  the  produce 
of  the  field  will  yield,  enabling  us  to  pay  for 


the  immense  amount  of  business  brought  he 
from  foreign  lands  ;  but  little  or  nothing  is  sa 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  t 
bountiful  Giver  for  the  unmerited  kindne 
thus  displayed,  and  the  duty  resting  upon 
to  forsake  the  evil  of  our  ways,  and  to  mai 
fest  our  love  for  him  by  walking  in  his  fe 
and  keeping  his  commandments.  Alas!  he 
does  wickedness  lift  up  its  head  throughout,  t 
nation,  marring  what  might  otherwise  be  t 
abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  renderi 
it  uncertain  how  soon  the  present  scene 
abundance  may  be  changed,  and  we  be  visit 
by  the  just  judgments  of  the  Almighty  for  o 
sins.  "  Oh  that  men  would  serve  and  praise  t 
Lord",  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever  !"  tl 
they  might  in  sincerity  be  able  individually 
say  with  the  poet, — 

"  For  the  blessings  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  garden  yield, 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice, 
For  the  generous  olive's  use  ; 
Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain  ; 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain  ; 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fatt'ning  dews; 
Suns  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse  ; 
All  that  Spring,  with  bounteous  hand, 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land  ; 
All  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  o'erflowing  stores  : 
These  to  Thee  my  God,  we  owe, 
Source  from  whence  all  blessings  flow  ; 
And  for  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise." 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  ta 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  Schr 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  Sot 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Ar 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cher 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Uni 
street. 


DrED,  at  his  residence,  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on 
27th  of  Sixth  month,  1851,  in  the  68th  year  of 
age,  Palmer  Chase,  a  valuable  member  and  elde 
Swansey  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  ( 
Friend  became  convinced  of  our  principles,  and  \ 
admitted  into  the  Society  when  a  young  man, 
continued  faithfully  to  maintain  them  until  death, 
last  illness  was  short  and  severe,  but  he  manifes 
entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  expresset 
the  early  part  of  his  sickness,  that  he  had  felt  his  m 
for  months  past  impressed  with  the  conviction,  (thoi 
then  enjoying  usual  health,)  that  his  lime  would 
short ;  and  he  now  felt  resigned  to  the  event,  sayi 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  in  the  suppor 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  given  our  predecesi 
to  bear."  He  filled  several  important  stations  in 
Society  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends,  and  was  a  ft 
ful  watchman  in  detecting  and  resisting  all  inn< 
tions  upon  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Society,  and  i 
we  trust,  received  the  answer  of"  Well  done  good 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lo 

 ,  on  Sixth-day,  the  25th  of  last  month,  at 

residence,  near  Westville,  Mahoning  county,  0 
Jehu  Lord,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  a  minister 
member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meet 
Though  this  dear  Friend  was  removed  by  a  very  pi 
ful  disease,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  bear  his  sufferi 
patiently,  saying,  "  I  see  nothing  in  the  way  j" 
again,  "  All  will  be  well." 
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Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

R.  Shackleton  to  . 

Ballilore,  8th  of  Ninth  month,  1773. 
Dear  Friend, — Since  the  short  conference 
hich  we  had  last  together,  I  have  several 
mes  thought writing  to  thee,  but  various 
?cessary  engagements  much  engross  my  time, 
id  leave  very  litile  leisure  for  a  correspon- 
?nce  with  my  friends.    However,  1  thought 
would  just  hint  to  thee  in  this  way,  what 
tight,  without  premeditation,  occur,  upon  the 
object  of  our  last  conversation.    I  am  a  per- 
pn  of  universal  good  will,  and  readily  ac- 
mwledge  that  1  am  in  a  particular  manner 
tached  to  the  cause  of  my  religious  profes- 
~>n,  therefore  I  cannot,  without  some  concern, 
jserve  any  friend  of  mine  publicly  desert,  and 
sown  this  same  cause,  which  we  have  joint- 
professed.    The  only  reason  which  thou 
ive  me  for  discontinuing  to  frequent  our  re- 
jious  assemblies,  as  far  as  I  understand  the 
•ason,  (viz.,  a  private  offence  taken  at  some 
dividual,)  is  in  itself  so  unreasonable,  that  I 
nnot  but  look  on  it  as  only  some  ostensible 
use,  when  the  true  reason  lies  deeper,  and 
the  secret  labyrinths  of  the  mind.  Search 
ere  my  dear  Friend,  for  the  original  cause, 
id  I  am  mistaken  if  thou  wilt  not  find  it  to 
a  disrelish  for  the  limitations  and  singulari- 
s  which  our  profession  requires,  and  a  pro- 
nsity  to  the  grandeur,  the  pleasures  and  the 
inities  of  the  world,  which  lies  in  ignorance 
d.  wickedness.    But  suffer  me  to  expostulate 
th  thee.    From  what  really  good  and  useful 
joyment  does  our  profession  debar  us?  Are 
e  not  allowed  all  the  conveniences  and  satis- 
ctions  of  life,  which  the  Almighty,  the  bene- 
ent  Donor,  is  pleased  to  favour  us  with  ? 
e  are  only  restrained  from  the  excess  and 
iuse  of  them,  which  ate  known  to  destroy 
e  true  relish  of  them,  and  to  preclude  those 
nsations  of  humble  gratitude  to  our  good 
jnefactor,  which  accompany  a  temperate, 
oderate  use  of  His  favours;  and  what  will 
ty  of  us  get  by  joining  in  spirit,  in  covenant, 
familiarity,  with  a  deceitful,  insincere  world? 
the  first  place,  we  do  violence  to  that  which 
of  God,  in  our  consciences  ;  we  reject  and 
st  behind  our  backs  the  many  visitations, 
Doings  and  invitations,  which  have  been, in  va- 
>us  ways,  repeatedly  and  graciously  offered  ; 
j  tacitly,  by  our  contrasted  conduct,  reproach 


our  ancestors,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  faith, 
as  deceivers  and  deceived,  or  else  we  bring  re- 
proach on  ourselves,  whose  lives  are  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  their's  :  we  greatly  endan- 
ger our  property  and  morals,  by  an  intimate 
connexion  with  those  who  are  not  restrained, 
by  ine  fear  of  their  great  Creator,  rrom  run- 
ning headlong  into  various  vices,  and  whose 
pleasure  and  profit  it  is  to  allure  others  that 
are  in  affluent  circumstances,  into  the-same 
excess  of  riot,  (which  often  ends  in  the  same 
distress  and  embarrassment,)  with  themselves. 
By  renouncing  our  religious  profession,  and 
forsaking  our  communion,  we  abandon  that 
which  is  truth,  and  either  adopt  that  which  is 
error  in  its  stead,  or  else  joining  from  princi- 
ple with  no  religious  society,  we  become  en- 
samples  of  irreligion,  and  settle  in  a  profane 
course  of  life,  injurious  to  our  own  peace,  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  and  offensive  to  wise,  consi- 
derate men.  Bear  with  me,  dear  Friend,  it  is 
possibly  the  last  time  I  may  trouble  thee  on 
this  head.  Thou  art  the  father  of  a  pretty 
numerous  flock  of  children,  thou  art  the  sue-, 
cessor  of  religious  ancestors,  thou  art  come 
into  their  place,  and  some  of  their  possessions. 
If  thou  would  walk  worthily  and  acceptably 
before  thy  great  Benefactor,  who  sees  all  thy 
secret  thoughts,  as  well  as  marks  thy  words 
and  actions,  and  will  assuredly  reward  accord- 
ing to  our  works,  it  is  (in  my  sense)  highly 
necessary  for  thee  to  come  down  in  thy  mind, 
and  in  humility  and  sincerity  seek  for  Divine 
wisdom  and  strength,  that  thou  may  be  pre- 
served safe  through  this  dangerous  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  existence,  that  thou  may  fill  up 
the  station,  in  which  all-wise  Providence  has 
placed  thee,  with  rectitude  and  propriety,  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  and  that  thou  may  dis- 
charge that  ponderous  duty  of  a  parent  to  thy 
offspring,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  redound  to 
thy  own  solid  peace  and  their  substantial  good. 
That  so,  when  that  awful  period  shall  arrive, 
(and  how  near  it  may  be  at  hand  is  quite  un- 
certain,) when  inquisition  will  be  made  into 
our  lives  and  conduct,  whether  we  have  walked 
in  the  fear  of  our  Creator,  whether  we  have 
properly  and  gratefully  received  his  favours 
and  benefits,  as  using  and  not  abusing  them, 
and  whether  we  have  stood  uprightly  and 
faithfully  in  our  lots,  spreading  and  enforcing 
the  genuine  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
by  our  lives  and  conversations,  and  fulfilling 
every  relative  duty  appertaining  to  our  station  ; 
that  at  that  solemn  time,  and  before  that  tre- 
mendous Judge,  Witness  and  Benefactor,  thou 
may  have  to  give  up  thy  accounts  with  joy 
and  not  with  grief.  That  this  may  be  thy 
happy  experience  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 


RICHARD   SHACKLETON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  28th  of  Eleventh  month,  1773. 
Dear  Cousin,  —  Thou  desires  intelligence 
about  the  Half-year's  meeting  from  me.  I 
apprehend  that  I  am  not  well  at  details  of  this 
sort,  even  when  on  the  spot,  and  during  the 
succession  of  meetings,  one  meeting  as  it  were 
puts  another  out  of  my  memory.  Indeed,  £ 
do  not  much  regret  this  defect,  for  as  we  are 
but  creatures  of  a  moment,  the  making  good 
use  of  the  present  opportunity  is  our  only  true 
interest,  as  well  as  duly.  This  meeting  has 
been  to  me,  I  think  much  as  they  have  mostly 
been  to  poor  me  for  twenty-five  years  past.  In 
many  of  the  sittings  my  mind  has  been  pros- 
trated and  my  spirit  deeply  baptized,  I  hope 
by  the  right  operation  and  power  ;  but  of  this 
I  would  speak  with  caution,  though  of  my  own 
feelings,  because  great  and  deep  is  the  rmsiery 
of  the  enemy's  workings,  and  our  own  imagi- 
nations and  passions  may  effect  the  same  in 
appearance,  as  the  true  angel  of  light,  who 
only  troubleth  the  waters  (puts  in  motion  the 
inward  exercise)  so  as  to  cause  any  salutary 
virtue.  To  me  it  seems  as  though  the  Lord 
Almighty  was  still  extending  .his  call,  and  hov- 
ering  over  us  for  good  :  the  testimony  of  Truth 
through  well  qualified  instruments  was  sharp 
and  piercing,  and  in  general,  things  in  my  ap- 
prehension much  in  the  same  stale  as  they 
have  been  of  late  years.  Our  little  friend, 
who  appeared  at  Enniscorthy,  appeared  also 
at  our  Province  meeting  in  Dublin,  but  most 
of  our  Elders  seeming  dissatisfied  with  him, 
an  opportunity  was  taken  with  him,  in  solid 
conference,  and  we  heard  him  no  more.  This 
is  subtle,  nice  work,  dear  Friend,  and  requires 
much  skill,  deep  experience,  a  clear  head,  wise 
heart,  and  bowels  of  Christian  sympathy  :  so 
that  I  am  ready  to  say,  who  is  sufficient  for 
this  thing?  And  if  there  be  any  service  in 
religious  society  out  of  w  hich  I  would  willingly 
slip  my  neck,  I  think  sometimes  it  is  this. 
Christ  Jesus  the  head  of  his  Church,  has  only 
the  power  of  formation  and  the  right  of  sending 
forth  his  ministers.  Tlvey  should  therefore  be 
well  assured  that  they  have  along  with  them 
the  mind  of  his  Spirit,  who  judge  in  these 
matters. 

I  am  dear  Joseph, 

Thy  truly  affectionate  friend, 
R.  S. 


For  "  Ttie  Friend.'" 

Review  of  the  Weather  for  Seventh  Month,  1S51. 

It  has  been  pretty  constantly  warm  through* 
out  the  month,  and  rather  dry  in  this  vicinity, 
in  consequence  of  which  vegetation  begins  to 
suffer.  In  some  parts  of  our  country  the  earth 
is  extremely  parched,  and  myriads  of  grass- 
hoppers have  attacked  the  foliage  of  vegetables, 
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especially  that  of  the  young  clover  and  corn, 
which  they  are  lile-rally  devouring.  The  oais 
crop,  in  places,  was  somewhat  damaged  before 
it  was  harvested,  by  their  eating  the  heads  ofF. 
With  us,  a  number  of  light  showers  moistened 
the  surface,  but  were  not  sufficient  to  reach  the 
potaloe,  the  corn  or  the  grass  roots.  No  gene- 
ral rain  since  the  8th  of  Sixth  month. 

A  number  of  destructive  tornados,  hail,  and 
thunder  storms,  (generally  of  limited  extent,) 
have  visited  different  sections  of  the  country, 
some  of  which  we  briefly  notice  below.  Our 
information  respecting  them,  has  been  receiv- 
ed, either  verbally,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  generally  correct, 
though  there  may  be  some  little  inaccuracies. 

.A  pretty  hca-v-y  oliovrci  /ell  \Jli  (ho  mornin  -  of 

the  3rd.  The  sky  was  covered  with  dark  and 
lowering  clouds,  sending  forth  forked  and  vivid 
streaks  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder. 
In  the  south-west  part  of  this  county  and  in 
parts  of  Delaware  State,  the  rain  was  very 
heavy,  and  attended  with  hail  and  a  strong 
wind.  Fences  were  blown  about — the  blades 
of  the  growing  corn  were  torn  into  ribands, 
or  stripped  from  the  stalk,  and  the  mowing 
grass  was  damaged  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
streams.  In  Delaware  county  the  lightning  is 
said  to  have  struck  a  number  of  trees ;  a  cow, 
on  the  farm  of  Judge  Leiper,  was  killed.  The 
dwelling-house  of  Simeon  Lord,  in  Nether 
Providence,  was  struck,  and  the  electric  fluid 
passed  through  it  in  every  direction  from  gar- 
ret to  cellar,  seriously  injuring  the  building 
and  furniture.  Several  members  of  the  family 
were  stunned  ;  one  little  boy  about  seven  years 
old,  fell  senseless  to  the  floor,  but  was  soon 
resuscitated  by  the  application  of  cold  water. 
His  clothes  were  torn  to  pieces  and  set  on  fire, 
and  a  Streak,  such  aa  would  be  produced  by 

drawing  a  hot  iron  across  the  skin,  was  left 
where  the  fluid  passed  down  his  body. 

We  learn  from  the  The  Tecumseh  (Michi- 
gan) Herald,  of  the  17th,  that  on  the  12ih, 
that  neighbourhood  (Lenawee  Co.),  "  was 
visited  with  the  most  severe  rain  storm  ever 
witnessed,  even  by  the  '  oldest  inhabitant.''  " 
If  the  account  there  given  of  the  amount  of 
rain,  and  the  time  it  was  falling,  be  correct, 
we  doubt  whether  the  "  oldest  inhabitant"  of 
our  country,  has  ever  seen  anything  to  sur- 
pass, or  even  equal  it  before.  In  Tecumseh, 
"  the  streets  were  flooded  to  the  depth  of  seve- 
ral inches,  in  an  incredible  short  time  after  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  river."  In  Adrian,  (about  ten  miles 
south,)  timbers  were  floating  about  the  streets, 
for  several  hours  after  the  rain  ceased.  "  Full 
twelve  inches"  says  the  Herald,  "  have  fallen 
in  about  twenty-five  minutes"  This  is  almost 
incredible  to  one  who  has  seen  the  rapidity 
with  which  rain  falls  to  make  five  inches  in 
three  hours.  During  the  storm,  several  houses 
were  struck  with  lightning,  but  not  much  in- 
jured ;  several  persons  were  stunned,  and  a 
cow,  which  was  standing  in  the  street,  killed. 

16th.  A  light  shower  in  the  evening,  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  some  wind.  As  the 
heavy  clouds  rolled  up  from  the  west,  the 
sharp  zigzag  flashes  streaming  across  them  in 
every  direction,  with  the  red  appearance  pro- 
duced by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
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presented  a  singular  and  awfully-grand  sight. 
Several  barns  in  this  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties were  fired  by  the  lightning' — one  belonging 
to  Christian  Bergey,  Montgomery  county,  in 
which  the  whole  crop  of  hay  had  been  stored, 
was  consumed.  Another  in  the  same  county 
owned  by  Joseph  P.  Conrad,  was  struck  and 
badly  shattered,  but  not  burned.  One  belong- 
ing to  John  Phipps,  in  E.  Whiteland,  Chester 
county,  together  with  the  entire  crop  of  hay 
and  wheat,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

19th.  Several  thunder  showers  during  the 
day.  A  violent  hurricane,  accompanied  with 
thunder,  hail  and  rain,  passed  over  Western 
Maryland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boonsboro' 
and  Hagerstown, — trees  were  uprooted,  fences 

avid    grain    ota^Ko    pi  oolratc*},   the   corn  crops 

levelled  with  the  ground  and  much  damaged, 
some  buildings  unroofed  and  others  consider- 
ably racked.  "  Thousands  of  panes  of  glass 
were  broken." 

The  barn  of  Sharpless  Windle,  in  Penns- 
ville,  Chester  county,  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and,  with  its  contents  burned  to  the  ground. 
A  tree  near  the  dwelling  of  John  Walton,  in 
Easttown  tbwnship,  was  struck,  killing  three 
pigs  which  were  under  it  at  the  time,  and 
knocking  down  several  cattle  in  an  adjacent 
field.  A  female  near  the  door,  and  also  seve- 
ral men  who  were  unloading  hay  in  the  barn, 
were  prostrated,  but  not  permanently  injured. 
The  house  of  Henry  Clinger  in  the  same  town- 


"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Thus  our  blessed 
Saviour  opened  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 


ship, — that  of  Jonathan  Lewis  in  Tredyffri 
and  that  of  Jacob  Huey  in  Kennett, — we 
struck,  but  not  greatly  damaged.  It  was  l! 
second  shock  the  last-mentioned  has  rpceivi 
this  season.  The  lightning  passed  throu; 
the  dwelling  of  Samuel  Cooper,  in  Attleboroug 
Bucks  county,  in  two  directions,  apparent 
from  a  tree  near  by.  Two  persons  were  bad 
stunned,  one  of  whom  remained  insensible  f 
an  hour. 

24th.  A  light  shower  in  the  evening,  wi 
some  thunder.  A  severe  storm  passed  ov 
parts  of  W.  Cain,  W.  Brandy  wine,  and  Hone 
brook  townships,  prostrating  trees,  fences,  & 
in  its  course. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Honesdale,  Way 
county,  Pa.,  was  visited  by  a  terrific  whirlwii 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  attended  with 
heavy  fall  of  rain  and  hail.  One  large  dwe 
ing  was  completely  demolished,  and  the  chir 
neys  of  a  number  of  others  were  thrown 
the  ground.  The  crops  were  injured,  ai 
much  glass  broken  by  the  hail. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  mont 
was  from  54  on  the  5th,  to  87  on  the  24th, 
33°.  The  average  temperature  from  sunri 
to  2  p.  m.,  was  72£° — 1J°  lower  than  ( 
Seventh  month  last  year.  Some  rain  fell  < 
9  days  ;  the  amount  for  the  month,  was  2 
inches;  in  Seventh  month,  1850,  9.25  inche 

H. 

West-town  B.  S.,  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1851. 


from  his  example  we  may  be  assured,  that  h 
mility  is  the  richest  garment  that  the  soul  c 
wear.    By  this  word  is  to  be  understood  i 
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1  abject  proneness  of  spirit,  that'  would  stoop 
do  a  moan  thing  ;  but  such  an  humble  sense 
human  nature,  ns  sets  the  heart  and  arTec- 
mis  light  toward  God,  and  gives  us  every 
mper  thai  is  lender  and  affectionate  towards 
ir  fellow  creatures.  This  is  the  soil  of  all 
rtiits.  where  everything  that  is  good  and 
rely  grows. 


From  Armistead's  Select  Miscellanies. 

Anecdote  of  Joseph  Saycrs. 

This  worthy  Friend  and  minister  will  be 
ng  missed,  and  his  memory  cherished  by  the 
or  of  the  neighbourhood  where  he  dwelt, 
is  exertions  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 

Ual  good  of  that  claes  of  our  follow  prpnluree 

?re  great  and  often  availing.    He  did  not 
ithhold  of  his  own  according  to  his  means ; 
it  he  had  ready  access  to  persons  of  affluence 
the  neighbourhood,  who  were  glad  to  avail 
emselves  of  his  services,  in  judiciously  ap- 
ying  that,  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
unmilted  to  his  trust.    To  these  benevolent 
rsons  he  never  appealed  but  in  cases  of  real 
^cessity,  and  it  is  believed  he  never  was  de- 
ed.   The  following  anecdoie  will  prove  that 
single  individual  may  do  much  towards 
ompting  and  promoting  the  cause  of  righte- 
■sness,  when  sincerely  given  up  to  his  great 
aster's  work  ;  and  willing  to  act  in  that  abi- 
y  with  which  He  is  pleased  to  furnish  those 
lorn  He  calls  into  his  service. 
On  its  being  understood  that  a  company  of 
rolling  players  would  shortly  arrive,  and 
en  an  exhibition  in  the  rural  town  where 
r  friend  resided,  his  mind  became  exercised 
the  prospect,  and  the  evil  consequences 
lich  too  often  ensue  from  every  grade  of  the- 
*ical  amusements.    A  great  desire  now  came 
er  him  lo  become  the  means,  if  possible,  of 
eventing  the  introduction  of  so  much  evil 
|iongst  his  neighbours.    With  these  impres- 
ts, he  called  upon  a  dissenting  minister, 
io  had  often  been  his  coadjutor  in  many  be- 
volent  labours,  hoping  he  would  not  with- 
Jd  his  assistance,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
3  vanity  and  crime  which  such  scenes  often 
tail  on  a  neighbourhood. 
This  individual   fully  coincided  in  senti- 
ent as  to  the  evil  tendency  of  stage  playing, 
t  begged  to  decline  interfering,  as  being,  in 
3  esiimaiion,  a  case  without  hope  of  control, 
hen  our  friend  was  about  to  leave  the  house, 
d  had  reached  the  door,  the  minister  called 
n  back,  and  informed  him  that  he  feared  he 
uld  not  yet  dismiss  the  subject  from  his 
nd.    After  some  further  discussion,  they 
imately  agreed  to  a  general  distribution 
roughout  the  town  of  a  paper  entitled,  '  Why 
you  go  to  the  play  ?'    Soon  afterwards,  the 
mpany  of  actors  arrived,  and  the  play  was 
nounced ;  and  notwiihstanding  it  had  the 
untenance  and  support  of  ihe  parish  minis- 
•,  who  did  all  he  could  lo  promote  the  object 
d  insure  a  full  house,  at  the  same  time  re- 
obating  the  interference  of  the  Dissenters, 
•t  so  small  was  the  number  who  attended, 
it  the  manager  became  quite  discouraged, 
d  after  one  or  two  acts  were  gone  through, 
ey  gave  it  up,  leaving  the  entertainment  un- 
lished,  and  immediately  quilted  the  town  ; 


and  no  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  has  been 
since  made  in  the  place. 

The  active  mind  of  our  friend  did  not  rest 
here,  but  he  endeavoured  to  infuse  the  influ- 
ence of  so  good  an  example  as  his  own  towns- 
people had  set,  into  a  parish  not  far  distant. 
He  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  cler- 
gyman of  that  town,  but  seeing  him  pass  by, 
he  ventured  to  stop  his  carriage  and  solicit  a 
hearing.  He  opened  to  him  his  views  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  stage  playfng ;  stating 
that  it  was  not  only  those  of  our  Society  that 
deprecated  theatrical  exhibitions,  but  some 
distinguished  persons  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  others  also,  had  condemned 
the  practice  as  antichristian.    Our  friend  then 

offerer!    him   a    little    wr,rlr    upnn    the  enhjer*!. 

written  by  William  Law,  a  clergyman;  not 
doubting  but  that  if  he  would  lake  the  trouble 
lo  read  it,  he  would  become  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  such  amusements.  To  this 
proposal  he  hesitated,  saying  that  Law  was  a 
writer  he  by  no  means  admired;  and  besides 
he  was  going  from  home  for  a  time,  and 
should  have  no  opportunity  of  perusing  it. 

Here.the  matter  rested  for  some  time,  until, 
after  the  clergyman's  return  home  from  his 
journey,  when  he  shortly  afterwards  called  on 
our  friend,  telling  him  he  had  thought  much 
on  the  subject  since,  and  now  requested  the 
loan  of  the  book.  This,  of  course,  was  readily 
granted  ;  and  the  result  was,  a  full  conviction 
of  the  sin  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  It  was  not 
long  before  his  convictions  were  put  to  the 
test.  A  company  of  players  applied  for  leave 
to  exhibit  in  a  building  in  his  parish.  The 
owner  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  but 
said,  they  must  have  leave  of  the  parson  first. 
One  of  the  company  (a  female)  accordingly 
waited  on  the  clergyman  to  solicit  his  consent. 
He  told  her  that  he  did  not  approve  of  such 
entertainments.  After  much  argument  on  her 
part,  to  obtain  his  permission,  but  without 
effect,  she  said — 

'Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  not  punish  us  if  we 
proceed,  although  you  cannot  sanction  us?' 

1  That,'  replied  he,  '  is  a  close  question.  But 
I  will  tell  you  candidly,  if  you  attempt  such 
a  thing  in  my  parish,  I  will  commit  you  all  as 
vagrants.' 

Thus,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Joseph 
Sayers,  two  large  populous  parishes  were 
spared  the  disturbances,  the  follies,  and  the 
vices,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  stage  exhi- 
bitions. 


On  Religious  Feelings. 

To  religious  feelings  as  to  other  things,  the 
truth  applies,  'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
ihem.'  If  these  feelings  do  not  tend  to  purify 
the  affections  from  debasing  attachments;  if 
they  do  not  tend  to  form  the  inclinations  to 
piety  and  virtue,  they  certainly  are  not  devo- 
tional. Upon  him  whose  mind  is  really  pros- 
trated in  the  presence  of  his  God,  the  legiti- 
mate effect  is,  that  he  should  be  impressed  with 
a  more  sensible  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
presence;  that  he  should  deviate  with  less 
facility  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  that  his  desires 
and  thoughts  should  be  reduced  to  Christian 
subjugation  ;  that  he  should  feel  an  influential 


addition  to  his  disposiiions  to  goodness  ;  and 
that  his  affections  should  be  expanded  towards 
his  fellow  men.  He  who  rises  from  the  sensi- 
bilities of  seeming  devotion,  and  finds  that 
effects  such  as  these  are  not  produced  in  his 
mind,  may  rest  assured,  that,  in  whatever  he 
has  been  employed,  it  has  not  been  in  the  pure 
worship  of  that  God  who  is  a  Spirit.  To  the 
real  prostration  of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be 
still.  '  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.' 
Such  devotion  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mind  ; 
it  needs  not — perhaps  in  its  purest  state,  it  ad- 
mits not — the  intrusion  of  external  things,  and 
when  the  soul  is  thus  permitted  to  enter,  as  it 
were;  into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  when  it  is 

hnmhlerl  in  hie  prooonoo  ;   when  all  its  desires 

are  involved  in  the  one  desire  of  devotedness 
to  Him  ;  then  is  the  hour  of  acceptable  wor- 
ship ;  then  the  petition  of  the  soul  is  prayer  ; 
then  is  its  gratitude  thanksgiving  ;  then  is  its 
oblation  praise.  That  such  devotion,  when 
such  is  attainable,  will  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  produce  obedience  to  the  moral  law, 
may  justly  be  expected  :  and  here  indeed  is 
the  true  connection  of  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks with  the  general  object  of  the  present 
essays.  Without  real  and  efficient  piety  of 
mind,  we  are  not  to  expect  a  consistent  observ- 
ance of  the  Moral  Law.  That  law  requires 
sometimes  sacrifices  of  inclination  and  of  in- 
terest, and  a  general  subjugation  of  the  pas- 
sions, which  religion,  and  religion  only,  can 
capacitate  and  induce  us  lo  make.  I  recom- 
mend not  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  ;  but  that 
sincere  and  reverent  application  of  the  soul  to 
ils  Creator,  which  alone  is  likely  to  give  either 
distinctness  to  our  perceptions  of  his  will,  or 
efficiency  to  our  motives  to  fulfil  it. — Dy- 
mond's  Essays. 


For  ''The.  Friend." 

ELDERS. 

Daniel  Wheeler,  under  date  of  Ninth  month 
2d,  183&, says : 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  commenced, 
when  my  certificates  were  read,  and  I  had  to 
give  the  meeting  some  account  of  the  Lord's 
merciful  dealings  with  me.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ended  on  the  7th,  and  was  favoured  to  its 
close  with  great  solemnity. 

"In  the  last  silting  of  the  Select  Meeting,  I 
had  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  those  in  the  station  of  elders, 
who,  if  not  anointed  from  on  high,  are  incapa- 
ble of  discerning  from  whence  the  ministry 
proceeds  ;  and  to  add  my  belief,  that  there  is 
a  ministry  growing  in  the  Society,  which,  if 
not  checked,  would  fill  the  minds  of  the  hear- 
ers with  things  like  the  '  abomination  of  deso- 
lation,' spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  that  would 
stand  in  the  holy  place,  where  it  ought  not, — in 
the  place  of  vital  religion, — and  would  make 
truly  desolate  and  destitute  of  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  It  was  the  elders  of  Ephesus  who 
were  sent  for,  and  charged  to  take  heed  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  flock,  by  the  great 
apostle." 

The  above  remarks  of  that  dear  departed 
servant  of  Christ,  Daniel  Wheeler,  so  accord 
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cord  with  my  feeling  ;  that  1  felt  a  wish  they 
might  be  revived. 

The  advice  to  the  elders  in  the  apostle's 
days,  never  was  more  needed  to  be  taken  heed 
to,  than  at  the  present  time.  Has  it  not  been 
for  want  of  more  true  and  faithful  elders  that 
so  much  of  a  wordy  lifeless  ministry  has 
grown  up  ?  O,  it  does  seem  to  me,  if  all  who 
hold  that  responsible  station,  sat,  where  they 
ought  to  sit,  that  the  ministry  would  be  kept 
more  pure  and  free  from  so  much  mixture  of 
the  creature,  and  the  creaturely  will  and  acti- 
vity ;  that  which  ought  not  to  be,  would  be 
kept  and  judged  down;  and  we  would  know 
and  witness  more  of  the  preciousness  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  and 
no  bread  but  that  whir-h  ho  »  hlpssed"  and 
««  brake"  would  be  "  handed  forth." 

"  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift,"that  there  are  yet  preserved  those  amongst 
us,  who  are  "quick  of  understanding,  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  !"  May  the  number  be  in- 
creased, so  that  our  Zion  may  yet  again  shine 
forth,  "  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners!" 

Chester  county,  Seventh  mo.,  1851. 


Selected. 

MUSINGS  IN  A  WALK  ALONE  AT  NIGHT 

How  lovely  thus  to  wander  all  alone, 

And  listen  to  the  voice,  that  whispers  high, 

Like  the  soft  echo  of  some  holy  tone 

Descending  from  the  orbs  that  light  the  sky  ! 

Or  is  it,  rather,  angel  hovering  nigh, 

That  breathes  upon  the  sonl  such  calm  as  this!  — 
That  quells  desire  to  live,  or  dread  to  die, 

And  soothes  the  spirit  with  unearthly  bliss! 

Oh  !  if  there  be  an  hour  when  earthly  care. 
And  earthly  hope  is  silenced,  'tis  as  now, 

When,  musing  on  the  worlds  that  roll  afar, 
Religion  steals  the  spirit  from  below ! 

Oh  !  well,  of  old,  did  sainted  poet's  love 

Glow  fervent,  that  a  suppliant  mortal's  prayer 

Meets  such  access  in  heaven,  that  from  above, 
Omnipotence,  inclining,  stoops  to  hear ! 

Silence  !  thou  sweetest,  holiest  solace,  hail ! 

He  knows  not  happiness,  who  knows  not  thee ; 
'Tis  in  the  hour  of  silence,  that  the  veil 

'Twixt  earth  and  heaven  is  raised,  if  e'er  it  be. 

E'en  at  this  hour  I  feel  thy  presence  nigh ; — 
The  tear,  (but  oh  !  the  tear  of  ecstacy,) 

That  starts  uncalled  into  the  lifted  eye, 
Bespeaks  that  at  this  hour  thou  visit'st  me. 

Then  what  is  earth  ?  or  what  my  destiny  ? 

Or  is  it  worth  inquiry,  so  I  feel, 
In  the  still  moment,  that  I  fear  not  thee, 

The  touchstone  of  the  spirit's  good  or  ill  ? 

Silence  of  all  things !  he  who  loveth  thee, 
And  courts  thy  still  communing,  is  not  far 

A  wanderer  from  the  path  of  purity  ;— 

And  he  who  hates  thee, — oh  how  thou  wilt  mar 

His  joyings,  when,  unbidden  as  thou  art, 

Thou  stealest  on  the  hour  when  he  would  not ; 

And  teachest  by  thy  thunders  in  the  heart, 
Thou  wilt,  if  unbeloved,  be  unforgot. 

And  oft,  Repentance,  on  the  bended  knee, 

Thanks  thee  that  e'en  the  madness  of  the  bowl 

Netrious, — or  nocturnal  revelry, — 

Or  scrupleless  ambition, — from  the  soul 


Excludes  thee  not  forever; — that  thy  power 
Has  stolen  upon  his  spirit,  and  has  there 

Told  what  the  madness  of  the  guilty  hour, 
Nor  gives  the  time,  nor  feels  the  wish  to  hear. 

Then  why  will  man  deny  such  holy  guest, 
Forgotten,  that  in  heaven,  when  raising  high 

The  songs  of  adoration,  once  the  blest 
Forbore  their  hallelujahs ;  and  the  sky 

Held  silence, — at  such  hour  befitting  best 

The  ecstacy  of  feeling  unexpressed ! 

Oh  !  how,  when  gazing  on  the  worlds  above, 
The  spirit  throbs  to  think,  that  in  the  hour 

When  it  shall  burst  its  shackles,  it  shall  rove 
Beyond  the  flight  of  all  but  angel  power  ! 

To  be  where  thought  of  mortal  hath  not  been  ! 

To  course  some  comet  as  he  wheels  afar 
His  destined  ernbassv  !  to  tread  serene 

Beyond  the  heaven  of  heavens,  where  not  a  star 

Speaks  of  creative  power  !    There  musing  high, 
To  feel  that  all  is  holy,  and  all  wise ! — 

Oh !  lovely,  then  to  think  that  we  must  die, 
If  death  such  joys  can  ope,  and  life  denies  ! 

And  can  it  be  that  in  the  unthought  good 
Of  such  a  high  hereafter,  we  may  see 

The  loved  ones  of  the  earth,  nor  be  endued 
With  feelings  still  to  love  them  ?    Can  it  be 

That  they  who  have  been  here,  e'en  as  a  part 
Of  our  existence,  shall  be  there  forgot! — 

There  is  almost  a  feeling  in  the  heart, 

That  say3,  "  If  this  be  heaven,  I  ask  it  not !" 

Yet  do  I  paint  a  heaven  of  earthliness; — 
A  mortal  vision  of  unvisioned  joy  ; — 

Perchance,  oh  how  unlike  the  joys  that  bless 
The  spirits  of  the  perfect,  where  alloy 

Of  earthly  feeling,  or  of  mortal  sense, 
Is  all  excluded,  and  the  spirit  dwells 

In  spiritual  glory,  life  intense; 
A  glory,  and  a  life,  that  heaven  alone  reveals  ! 

It  is  enough  for  mortala  that  wc  know 

That  heaven  will  be  felicity; — to  call 
For  bliss  of  our  selecting  is  to  show 

How  little  known  that  joy  where  God  is  all. 
1819.  Jonathan  Dymond. 


For  "The  Friend. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  373.) 

After  this  clear  and  satisfactory  testimony 
of  the  aged  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  "One  of 
ihe  Somerdykes  began  in  a  very  reverent  and 
weighty  frame  of  mind,  and  in  a  sense  that 
very  well  suited  her  contempt  of  (he  world. 
She  told  us  how  often  she  hud  mourned  from 
her  young  years,  because  she  did  not  know 
the  Lord,  as  she  desired;  often  saying  within 
herself,  '  If  God  would  make  known  to  me  his 
ways,  I  would  trample  upon  all  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  world.'  She  earnestly  expressed 
the  frequent  anguish  of  spirit  she  had,  because 
of  the  deadness  and  formality  of  the  Chris 
tians  she  was  bred  among;  saying  to  herself, 
■O  the  pride,  the  lusts,  the  vain  pleasures  in 
which  Christians  live  !  Can  this  be  the  way 
io  heaven?  Is  this  the  way  to  glory?  Are 
these  followers  of  Christ?  O  no!  O  God 
where  is  thy  little  flock?  Where  is  thy  little 
family,  that  will  live  entirely  to  thee, — that 
vil)  follow  thee?  Make  me  one  of  that  num- 
ber.' 

"  When  the  servant  of  the  Lord  J.  de  La- 


badie,  came  into  Holland,  I,  among  others,  htu. 
a  curiosity  to  hear  him  ;  and  with  several,  wa< 
deeply  affected  by  him.  He  spoke  the  verjj 
thoughts  of  my  heart :  melhought  my  hear 
was  pricked  when  I  heard  him;  and  I  resolves 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  abandon  all  the  glon 
and  pride  of  this  world,  to  be  one  of  those 
who  should  sit  down  with  him  in  a  separatioi 
from  the  vain  and  dead  worships  of  thii 
world." 

The  other  pastor  and  the  doctor  of  physii 
then  gave  their  testimonies,  and  then  th> 
chief  pastor  said,  "  This  is  what  we  have  ti 
say  concerning  the  work  of  God  amongst  us.1 
William  Penn  remarks: 
"  All  this  while  I  minded  not  so  much  thei 
words,  as  I  felt  and  had  .unity  with  a  measur 
of  divine  sense  that  was  upon  them.  Certain 
ly  the  Lord  hath  been  amongst  them  ;  yea, 
had  a  living  sense  in  my  heart,  that  somewha 
of  the  breath  of  life  had  breathed  upon  them 
and  though  they  were  in  great  mixtures,  ye 
God's  love  was  towards  them.  After  som 
silence,  I  began  on  this  wise  :  '  I  came  not  I 
judge  you,  but  to  visit  you  ;  not  to  quarrel  o 
dispute,  but  to  speak  of  the  things  of  God' 
kingdom  ;  and  1  have  no  prejudice,  but  grea 
love  and  regard  in  my  heart  towards  you 
Wherefore  hear  me  with  Christian  palienc 
and  tenderness.  I  do  confess  and  believe,  the 
God  hath  touched  your  hearts  with  his  Divin 
finger,  and  that  his  work  is  amongst  you 
that  it  was  his  Spirit,  that  gave  you  a  sight  c 
the  vanity  and  lolly  of  this  world,  and  tha 
hath  made  you  sensible  of  the  dead  religion 
that  are  in  it.  It  is  this  sense  I  love  and  hor, 
our;  and  I  am  so  far  from  undervaluing  c 
opposing  this  tender  sense  I  leel  upon  yoi 
that  this  it  is  I  am  come  to  visit,  and  you  fo 
the  love  of  it.  And  as  for  the  repioaches  the 
may  attend  you  on  the  score  of  your  separs 
tion,  with  all  the  reports  that  therefore  go  cor 
cerning  you,  they  are  what  I  respect  you  foi 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  an 
practice  of  this  world  towards  those  that  retir 
out  of  it." 

William  Penn  then  gave  them  an  account  c 
his  convincement ;  at  the  close  of  which  h 
communicated  impressive  counsel, — conclur 
ing  thus  :  "  Wait  in  the  light  and  spirit  of  judg 
ment  that  hath  visited  you,  that  all  may  t 
wrought  out  that  is  not  born  of  God  ;  so  wi 
you  come  to  be  born  of  the  incorruptible  See 
and  Word  of  God,  that  liveth  and  abideth  foi 
ever:  that  you  may  be  a  holy  priesthood,  tbt 
offers  up  a  living  sacrifice  with  God's  heaver 
ly  fire,  that  God  may  have  his  honour  in  yo 
all,  and  through  you  all  by  Jesus  Christ.  An 
turning  myself  towards  the  Somerdykes,  wit 
a  serious  and  lender  spirit,  I  thus  expresse 
myself:  'That  you  should  be  pilgrims  in  lb 
inheritance  of  your  Father,  I  have  a  deep  an 
reverent  sense  of:  O  that  you  might  dwe 
with  him  forever,  and  exalt  him  that  hath  s 
visited  you  with  whom  are  the  rewards  < 
eternal  blessedness.' 

"  I  left  the  blessing  and  peace  of  Jesu 
among  them,  departing  in  the  love  and  peac 
of  God  ;  and  1  must  needs  say,  they  were,  bf 
yond  expectation,  tender  and  respectful  to  us 
all  of  them  coming  with  us  to  the  outer  doo 
but  the  ancient  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  who 
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X  able  to  walk  ;  giving  us  their  hands  in  a  | 
iendly  manner,  expressing  their  great  satis- 1 
boa  in  our  visit.  And  being  come  to  the 
Mth|  and  meeting  several  persons  of  the 
mily,  I  was  moved  lo  turn  about  and  exhort 
em  in  the  presence  of  the  rest,  '  to  keep  to 
hrist,  who  had  given  them  a  sense  of  the 
writ  of  this  world,  and  had  raised  desires  in 
lem  to  be  delivered  from  it ;  and  to  know  no 
an  afier  the  flesh,  but  to  have  their  fellow- 
lip  in  Christ,  union  and  communion  with 
od,  and  one  with  another  ;  that  all  their  wor- 
lip  and  performances  might  stand  in  him, 
tat  he  might  be  all  in  all.  Desiring  that  the 
ord  might  keep  them  in  his  fear  all  the  days 
f  their  appointed  time,  that  so  they  might 
?rve  him  in  their  generation,  in  his  own  nni. 
ersal  Spirit,  to  his  glory,  who  is  blessed  for- 
mer!'" 

William  Penn  says  as  he  and  his  companion 
rere  about  to  get  into  the  wagon  to  be  con- 
eyed  away,  the  chief  pastor  asked,  "  If  the 
'ruth  [Quakerism]  rose  not  at  first  amongst 
poor,  illiterate,  and  simple  sort  of  people]  1 
)ld  him,  Yes,  that  was  our  comfort,  and  that 
'e  owed  it  not  lo  the  learning  of  this  world  ; 
Then,'  said  he,  '  let  not  the  learning  of  this 
>orld  be  used  to  defend  that  frhich  the  Spirit 
fGod  haih  brought  forth;  for  scholars  now 
oming  among  you,  will  be  apt  to  mix  school 
jarning  amongst  your  simpler  and  purer  lan- 
uage,  and  thereby  obscure  the  brightness  of 
•le  testimony.' " 

How  sorrowfully  have  we  seen  in  our  day, 
ie  realization  of  the  fears  of  this  discerning 
mn.    Scholars  have  been  amongst  us,  who 
ly  their  learning,  falsely  so  called,  have  un- 
ertaken  to  change  the  pure  language  of  our 
Ijrefathers,  and  have  in  the  view  of  those 
|'ho  have  believed  ihem,  very  much  obscured 
ie  brightness  of  the  testimony  of  the  early 
•  uakers.    We  have  seen  these  would-be-ac- 
ounted  scholars,  professed  ministers  of  the 
lospel  amongst  us,  arraying  Hebrew,  Greek, 
yriac,  and  1  know  not  how  many  other  lan- 
uages,  in  opposition  to  the  religious  doctrines 
nd  testimonies  of  the  very  Society,  amongst 
'horn  they  class  themselves  as  leaders.  Surely 
onesty  has  departed  from  them,  or  they  would 
ot  dare  to  continue  ostensibly  in  the  army  of 
srael,  whilst  endeavouring  to  trample  upon  its 
andard, — to  weaken  the  hands  of  its  faithful 
jpporters,  and  to  open  its  gates  to  the  enemy 
hich  ever  lie  leaguered  around  them. 
Anna  Maria  Schurman  continued  to  decline 
l  health  after  the  visit  of  William  Penn,  and 
ted  the  following  year,  sustained  and  support- 
i  by  the  hope  set  before  her  in  the  Gospel, 
l  the  words  of  one  of  her  biographers,  '  She 
ied  in  a  great  feeling  of  religion.'    She  was 
ten  71  years  of  age. 

(To  he  continued.) 


We  should  take  all  the  care  imaginable, 
ow  we  create  enemies,  it  being  one  of  the 
ardest  things  in  the  Christian  religion,  to  be- 
ive  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  towards 
lem. 


To  love  an  enemy,  is  the  distinguished  cha- 
icteristic  of  a  religion  which  is  not  of  man, 


but  of  God.  It  could  be  delivered  as  a  pre- 
cept, only  by  him  who  lived  and  died  to  estab- 
lish it  by  his  example. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Doubtful  Disputations. 

While  endeavouring  faithfully  to  maintain 
our  allegiance  to  the  unchanging  Truth,  and 
to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  it 
appears  to  be  very  necessary  to  take  diligent 
care,  lest   for  want  of  watchfulness,  there 
should  be  a  lapsing  into  a  captious  and  con- 
tentious spirit.    When  erroneous  sentiments 
are  advanced,  or  principles  palpably  wrong, 
and  plainly  calculated  to  lead  from  the  purity 
of  our  ancient  faith,  there  should  he  a  lively 
engagement  maintained,  that  the  same  pre- 
cious faith  should  be  preserved  in  our  own 
particulars,  and  authorize  and  direct  our  influ- 
ence against  every  fearful  innovation.    If  this 
is  our  happy  experience,  great  caution  will  be 
observed  not  to  move  in  outward  strife,  and  in 
the  craftiness  of  the  serpent  to  obtain  our  ends, 
but  to  act  from  Gospel  love  and  in  lowliness 
of  heart,  with  honest  endeavours  in  Christian 
straightforwardness,  acceptably  to  fill  our  pro- 
per and  respective  places  in  the  church  of 
Christ.     All  then,  whose   eyes  have  been 
anointed  as  with  the  holy  finger,  will  see  in 
these,  that  transparency  of  character  which 
can  alone  proceed  from  the  sincere  in  heart, 
while  engaged  in  the  weighty  and  dignified 
concerns  of  the  Society,  while  no  painful  ob- 
scurity, no  unfathomable  mystery  either  in 
conduct  or  conversation,  can  be  acknowledged 
as  proceeding  from  the  true  and  uniting  Source 
of  light  and  life. 

We  must  ever  remember,  that  the  enemy  to 
all  good  is  always  busy  ;  that  it  will  not  do 
when  we  may  have  been  mercifully  enabled 
to  elude  one  of  his  artful  snares,  to  fold  the 
arms  in  forgetfulness,  and  to  conclude  that  all 
danger  is  past ;  but  that  it  is  continually  ne- 
cessary to  stand  as  on  the  watch  tower  over 
our  own  spirits,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  see 
whether  it  is  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  our 
erring  brethren,  which  prompts  our  movements, 
or  whether  we  are  actuated  by  that  spirit  which 
rather  than  restore,  would  delight  to  cause 
them  pain  and  injury.  The  former  spirit 
would  lead  the  benevolent  Christian  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  personal  ease,  and  often  much 
in  the  cross,  to  point  out  errors  for  the  good 
of  the  church  and  the  safety  of  others,  and 
would  evince  no  desire  to  search  after  faults 
which  do  not  exist,  but  would  prove  the  sup- 
port of  the  blessed  Truth  alone  to  be  its  aim. 
A  person  thus  imbued  would  willingly  acknow- 
ledge the  excellency  of  godliness  in  any  indi- 
vidual, however  contemptible  and  obscure  in 
the  sight  of  men  he  might  appear,  with  the 
purest  emotions  of  delight,  regardless  of  his 
station  in  society  or  eminence  in  the  world. 

But  a  spirit  very  opposite  to  this,  is  evinced 
by  those  who  are  influenced  by  party  feeling, 
and  in  whose  hearts  the  root  of  bitterness  and 
dislike,  has  been  permitted  to  flourish.  Then 
a  disposition  is  often  seen  which  would  gladly 
find  their  brethren  in  the  wrong,  who  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  themselves,  attended  with 
a  desire  to  wrest  some  dubious  expressions, 


when  opportunity  offers  ;  and  branching  out 
into  unprofitable  disquisitions,  labour  to  prove 
them  exceedingly  erroneous.  Thus  jars  and 
disquietudes  often  occur,  proceeding  alone  from 
perverted  imaginations,  which  magnify  some 
prominent  and  forcible  expression, — though 
entirely  correct,  if  understood  as  the  speaker 
or  writer  intended, — into  an  erroneous  and 
dangerous  wrong. 

However  just  and  righteous  the  cause,  it  is 
injured  by  sliding  into  a  contentious  spirit,  and 
by  seeking  any  unfair  opportunity  to  promote  it. 

The  present  appears  to  be  a  day  of  pecu- 
liar trial  and  peril, — a  day  of  extremes, — one 
in  which  the  necessity  is  great  of  living  con- 
tinually in  the  Divine  counsel,  so  that  there 

miaht  hfi  n  greater  gathering  to  that  quicken- 
ing and  sustaining  principle  in  the  heart,  which 
can  alone  preserve  from  errors  of  every  cha- 
racter. So  that  there  may  happily  be  a  great- 
er overcoming  through  the  merciful  help  of 
him  who  overcame,  and  a  sitting  down  with  a 
precious  and  compassionate  Saviour  in  his 
throne,  even  as  he  also  overcame  and  is  set 
down  with  his  Father  in  his  throne. 

Should  weaknesses  exist  with  some  who  are 
professedly  on  the  side  of  Truth,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  allowable  excuse  to  others  for  not 
coming  forward  with  a  plain  and  honest  testi- 
mony against  unsoundness  of  doctrine.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  coming,  in  which  no  futile 
prevarication  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  ;  and  no  one  excused  from 
bearing  a  prompt  and  unequivocal  testimony 
against  those  unsound  views  and  their  bitter 
fruits,  which  appear  to  be  so  lamentably  incor- 
porated in  our  once  peaceful  and  united  So- 
ciety, and  threaten  to  lay  it  waste  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  of  men. 

Though  the  remissness  of  some  in  this  re- 
spect, may  be  winked  at  for  a  season,  yet  as 
light  and  knowledge  increase,  respecting  pre- 
sent difficulties,  the  fearful  consequences  of  re- 
belling against  the  light  may  be  entailed  upon 
them.  Patience,  forbearance,  humility,  and 
long-suffering,  are  all  positively  necessary  ; 
but  these,  rightly  accepted,  do  by  no  means 
interfere  with  firmness  and  faithfulness.  They 
on  the  contrary,  serve  to  steady  the  Christian's 
course  in  the  prosecution  of  every  righteous 
cause.  The  sources  of  our  safety  or  danger 
are  succinctly  and  clearly  shown  by  the  be- 
loved apostle,  in  referring  immediately  to  our 
spiritual  condition  respecting  love  and  hatred  : 
"  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the 
light,  and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbliitg 
in  him.  But  he  that  haleth  his  brother  is  in 
darkness,  walketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth 
not  whither  he  goeth  ;  because  that  darkness 
hath  blinded  his  eyes."  (John  ii.  10,  11.) 
State  of  New  York. 


Noiseless  Wheels — A  New  Invention* — In 
this  instance  the  invention  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  solid  band  of  vulcanized  India 
rubber  over  the  iron  tire  of  the  wheel.  The 
India  rubber  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  tire 
having  a  raised  rim  on  both  sides,  ami  bv  its 
own  elasticity.  The  band  of  an  ordinary  car- 
riage wheel  is  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in 
thickness,  and,  unless  on  close  inspection,  no 
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difference  from  the  common  iron-shod  wheel 
is  perceptible.  We  have  driven  some  distance 
in  a  carriage  with  the  wheels  so  shod,  and 
were  struck,  not  only  with  their  noiselessness, 
but  at  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  motion — 
but  the  wheels  being  in  fact  springs,  and,  by 
their  elasticity,  giving  a  lighter  draught  than 
with  the  iron  tire.  We  have  seen  one  set  of 
wheels  which  have  been  driven  4000  miles  ; 
they  have  here  and  there  a  trifling  cut,  but 
show  no  appearance  of  being  worn  out,  and 
seem  quite  capable  of  another  three  or  four 
thousand.  An  iron  tire  is  generally  worn  out 
in  3000  miles,  so  that  the  India  rubber  tire 
has  so  far  proved  itself  the  more  lasting.  It 
is  certainly  a  luxury  of  a  carriage  to  have  it 

fun    without  j'1**  or   noloc  ,    uud   it  -would   V>o  a 

universal  comfort  to  have  the  streets  and  cities 
without  the  present  incessant  rattle  of  carri- 
ages, omnibuses,  &c. — Scientific  American. 


Society  of  Friends  in  New  York. 

Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  York. 
From  James  Bowden's  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  America. 

Coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
within  the  province  of  New  England,  was  its 
origin  in  that  of  New  York,  then  termed  New 
Amsterdam.  The  first  individual  of  this  part 
who  professed  our  religious  views  was  Richard 
Smith,  of  Long  Island.  He  had  come  to 
Great  Britain  on  some  particular  object,  which 
is  not  explained  ;  and  whilst  in  this  country 
became  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Friends, 
which  he  steadily  maintained  in  after  life.  In 
the  summer  of  1656,  he  arrived  at  Boston 
with  eight  Friends  from  London,  and  together 
with  them  was  in  a  summary  manner  banished 
from  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  The  Eng- 
lish Friends  were  obliged  to  return  in  the  ves- 
sel in  which  they  came,  but  Richard  Smith 
was  taken  to  Long  Island. 

Though  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch 
authorities  of  New  Netherlands,  at  least  as  far 
eastward  as  Oyster  Bay,*  Long  Island  was 
colonized  chiefly  by  English,  who  had  "fled" 
from  Puritan  New  England  to  enjoy,  under 
Dutch  legislation,  that  religious  liberty  and 
civil  protection  which  had  been  denied  them 
by  their  own  countrymen.  Richard  Smith 
was  one  of  this  class.  In  1641,  he  "  purchas- 
ed of  the  Sachems  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  country,  remote  from  English  settle- 
ments, where  he  erected  a  house  of  trade,  and 
gave  free  entertainment  to  all  travellers."f 
Cullender,  in  his  "  Historical  Discourse,"  states 
that  about  1643  there  were  two  trading  houses 
set  up  in  the  Narragansett  country,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  Roger  Williams  and  another 
party,  the  other  to  Richard  Smith. His  land 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  War- 
wick ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  on  the  break- 


*  By  a  treaty  made  in  1654  with  the  colonies  of 
New  England,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch  territory 
should  extend  on  Long  Island  as  far  east  as  Oyster 
Bay. 

t  See  Holmes's  Annals,  and  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal  Society  Transactions,  vol.  v. 

X  Calender's  Historical  Discourse,  published  by 
Romeo  Elton,  p.  92. 


ing  out  of  the  war  between  the  Narragansett 
Indians  and  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land, Richard  Smith  left  it  for  the  more  peace- 
ful territory  of  Long  Island.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  returned  to  Narragansett;  and 
John  Burnyeat,  who  visited  that  part  in  1672, 
mentions  having  a  meeting  at  his  house.* 
Roger  Williams,  who  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  says  he  was  of  a  very  respectable 
family.  In  a  testimony  which  he  gave,  rela- 
tive to  Richard  Smith's  title  to  some  land,  he 
thus  speaks :  "  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  for  his 
conscience  to  God,  left  faire  possessions  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  adventured  with  his  rela- 
tions and  estate  to  New  England  ;  he  was  a 
most  acceptable  inhabitant,  and  prime  leading 

mnn    in    M^ctm  HPVtm  j   i  li     ITM  j  rv»o«t  \\     colony.  For 

his  conscience  sake  (many  differences  arising) 
he  left  Taunton  and  came  to  ye  Narragansett 
country,  where,  by  God's  mercy  and  ye  favour 
of  ye  Sachems,  he  broke  the  ice  (at  his  great 
charge  and  hazards),  and  put  up  in  ye  thickest 
of  ye  barbarians,  ye  first  ■  English  house 
amongst  them."  "  Thete,"  he  continues,  "  in 
his  owne  house,' with  much^erenity  of  soule, 
and  comfort,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  God, 
ye  Father  of  spirits,  in  peace."j" 

The  gospel  messengers  who  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  Robert  Fowler's  vessel  in  1657,  were 
the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that 
visited  New  Netherlands.  Of  the  eleven  who 
reached  the  shores  of  the  new  world  on  that 
occasion,  five,  viz.,  Robert  Hodgson,  Rich- 
ard Doudney,  Mary  Weatherhead,  Dorothy 
Waugh,  and  Sarah  Gibbons,  landed  at  New 
Amsterdam  on  the  first  of  the  Sixth  month, 
1657.  On  the  day  following,  being  First-day, 
Robert  Fowler  and  Robert  Hodgson  paid  a 
religious  visit  to  Stuyvesant,  the  governor. 
"  He  was  moderate,"  remarks  Robert  Fowler, 
"  both  in  words  and  actions."  The  friendly 
disposition  which  he  evinced  towards  Friends 
on  their  landing,  was,  however,  but  of  short 
duration.  The  change  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  some  Puritans,  more  particularly  of 
Captain  Willet,  a  persecuting  magistrate  of 
Plymouth,  who  was  then  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  who  laboured  successfully  to  embitter  the 
mind  of  the  governor  against  the  strangers, 
inducing  him  to  adopt  the  exiling  policy  pur- 
sued in  Massachusetts.  The  persecuting  course 
adopted  by  the  governor,  and  which  directly 
contravened  the  express  directions  of  the  Colo- 
nial Proprietaries  for  the  toleration  of  all  reli- 
gious classes,  seems  unaccountable;  but  it  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Friends,  a  dis- 
pute had  arisen  between  Stuyvesant  and  the 
authorities  of  New  England,  on  the  question 
of  boundary  ;  when  the  former,  feeling  himself 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  was  anxious  to  concili- 
ate the  New  Englanders,  to  avoid  an  appeal 
to  arms. 

On  the  day  following  the  visit  of  Robert 
Fowler  and  Robert  Hodgson  to  the  governor, 
Mary  Weatherhead  and  Dorothy  Waugh,  un- 
der a  feeling  of  religious  duty,  went  into  the 


*  Journal  of  John  Burnyeat,  Barclay's  Series,  p. 
212. 

t  Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Society, 
vol.  iii. 


streets  of  New  Amsterdam  and  publicly  ex. 
horted  the  people.  The  scene  was  new  to  the 
Dutch  citizens;  and  the  magistrates,  angry  at 
such  public  ministrations,  caused  the  two 
Friends  to  be  arrested,  and  committed  them  to 
noisome  and  filthy  dungeons  apart  from  each 
other.  So  unhealthful,  indeed,  were  these 
places,  that  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the 
prisoners  would  not  survive  their  incarcera- 
tion.* After  a  confinement  of  eight  days  in 
these  wretched  abodes,  they  were  brought  out, 
and,  having  their  hands  bound  behind  them, 
were  led  to  a  boat  about  to  sail  for  Rhode 
Island,  and  taken  thither.  The  unsectarian 
soil  of  this  colony,  which  the  Puritans  desig- 
nated the  "  Island  of  error,"  was,  in  the  ap- 

prohonoion    of    Stuyvesant,    the    most  fitting 

abode  for  "  Quaker  heretics." 

In  the  meantime,  their  fellow-Iabourers  in 
the  ministry,  Robert  Hodgson,  Richard  Doud- 
ney, and  Sarah  Gibbons,  proceeded  to  visit 
the  settlers  on  Long  Island,  who  were  mostly 
English.  Among  them  were  many  sincere 
seekers  after  heavenly  riches,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  those  spiritual  views  of 
religion  which  these  gospel  messengers  had  to 
declare.  They  proceeded  first  to  Gravesendj 
where  their  "testimony  was  received;"  and 
from  thence  passed  to  Jamaica,  "  where  they 
were  received  with  gladness  ;""j"  and  next  to 
Hampstead,  where  also  they  met  with  settlers 
who  welcomed  them  to  their  homes,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  spiead  of  those  living  truths 
which  were  preached  among  them.  Richard 
Doudney  and  Sarah  Gibbons  left  their  com- 
panions at  Hampstead,  and  travelled,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  the  eastern  division  of  Long  Island, 
then  part  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  fiom 
whence  they  crossed  to  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  First-day  after  Robert  Hodgson 
arrived  at  Hampstead,  he  appointed  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  an  orchard,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants were  invited.  There  lived  in  the  town 
an  Englishman,  who  was  a  magistrate  under  the 
Dutch  government,  and  who  having  heard  of 
the  intended  meeting,  sent  a  constable  to  arrest 
Robert  Hodgson.  The  officer  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting  before  the  appointed  time, 
where  he  found  his  victim  alone,  pacing  the 
orchard  in  quiet  meditation.  Robert  Hodgson 
was  immediately  seized  and  carried  before  the 
magistrate,  "  who,"  he  observes,  "kept  me  a 
prisoner  in  his  house,"  but  while  he  went  to 
his  worship  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day,  many 
staid  and  heard  the  truth  declared."  The 
magistrate  on  his  return  finding  that  his  house 
had  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chapel,  and 
that  his  prisoner  had  had  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity for  gospel  labour,  wrote  a  mittimus 
for  his  removal  to  another  house.  The  change, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  people  from  visit- 
ing him.  "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,"  he 
remarks,  "  many  came  to  me,  and  those  that 
had  been  mine  enemies,  after  they  had  heard 
truth,  confessed  to  it."j: 

There  resided  at  Hampstead  another  mag- 
istrate, who  disapproved  of  the  course  adopted 
by  his  colleague  towards  the  stranger,  a  feel- 
ing in  which  most  of  the  respectable  inhabi- 


*  Secret  Works,  p.  12. 

t  Howgill's  Popish  Inquisition,  p.  6.       %  lb.  p.  7. 
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Rnls  of  the  town  also  participated.  But  the 
Msecutins  magistrate,  "  taking  counsel  of  the 
mser  sort,"*  committed  R.  Hodgson  to  prison, 
nd  then  setoff  for  New  Amsterdam  to  inform 
he  governor  of  what  had  taken  place.  The 
iroceedings  met  with  the  approval  of  Stuyve- 
ant,  who,  determining  to  proceed  with  vigour 
l  the  suppression  of  the  "  Quaker  heresy," 
■thwilh  despatched  the  sheriff  and  gaoler, 
rilh  a  guard  of  twelve  musketeers,  to  bring 
fie  prisoner  and  those  who  had  entertained 
im  to  New  Amsterdam.  On  the  arrival  of 
tiese  at  Hampstead,  Robert  Hodgson  was 
earched,  and  his  bible,  papers,  and  some  other 
nicies,  being  taken  from  him,  he  was  pinion- 
d  in  a  barbarous  manner  and  so  kept  until 

le  following   day.      During   this  intorvul,  tho 

fficers  were  busy  in  searching  "  for  those 
'ho  had  entertained"  the  stranger,  and  on  this 
round  two  hospitable  women  were  arrested, 
•n   the   following   day   preparations  were 
lade  for  conveying  the  arrested  parties  to 
lew  Amsterdam.     The  two  females  were 
laced  in  a  cart,  to  the  hinder  part  of  which 
ley  (listened  Robert  Hogson  in  his  pinioned 
ondition.    The  distance  they  had  to  travel 
•as  nearly  thirty  miles,  over  bad  roads,  and 
irough  the  woods.    The  journey,  which  was 
erformed  mostly  during  the  night,  was  a  very 
ainful  one  to  the  prisoners,  especially  to  R. 
{odgson,  who  was  much  bruised  and  torn. 
Having  reached  their  destination,  the  two 
omen  were  imprisoned,  but  the  period  of 
eir  detention  was  short.    The  punishment 
R.  Hodgson,  however,  was  one  of  great 
kwerity.    Being  loosened  from  the  cart,  he 
as  led  by  the  gaoler  to  one  of  the  dungeons 
'the  city,  a  place  "  full  of  vermin,"  says  the 
■isoner,  and  "so  odious,  for  wet  and  dirt,  as 
inever  saw."j-     On  the  following  dny,  he  was 
jought  before  the  Court  for  examination,  an 
aglish  captain  officiating  as  interpreter,  but 
the  nature  of  the  examination,  or  what  pass- 
I  on  the  occasion,  we  are  uninformed.  He 
as  brought  up  the  next  day,  when  the  sen- 
nce  of  the  Court  was  read  to  him  in  their 
vn  language,  and  afterwards  thus  interpreted 
him, — "  It  is  the  General's  pleasure,  seeing 
iu  have  behaved  yourself  thus,  that  you  are 
work  two  years  at  a  wheelbarrow  with  a 
igro,  or  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  600  guild- 
.s."|    Robert  Hodgson,  conscious  of  his  in- 
cency,  and  that  he  had  committed  no  breach 
the  laws  of  Holland,  attempted  to  make  his 
fence  against  the  cruel  decision.  Stuyve- 
al,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak, 
t  remanded  him  to  the  wretched  dungeon, 
th  orders  that  none  of  his  countrymen  should 
allowed  to  visit  him.    In  a  few  days,  he 
s  again  brought  out,  when  a  paper  in  the 
itch  language  was  tead  to  him.    Of  the  na- 
e  of  its  contents  he  was  ignorant,  but  the 
itch  people  who  heard  it  "shook  their  heads" 
token  of  disapprobation,  and  sympathized 
h  the  sufferer. 

After  a  further  incarceration  of  several  days, 
was  brought  out,  and  having  been  chained 
a  wheelbarrow,  was  commanded  to  work 

Norton's  Ensign,  p.  15. 
Howgill's  Popisli  Inquisition,  p.  7. 
Norton's  Ensign,  p.  16, 


on  some  repairs  of  the  city  walls,  which  were 
then  going  forward.  He  felt  restrained  from 
recognizing  the  dictation  of  his  persecutors, 
and  declined  to  obey.  Excited  at  the  unex- 
pected refusal,  the  authorities,  in  order  to  re- 
duce him  to  submission,  directed  "a  lusty 
crabbed  negro  slave,"*  to  beat  him  with  a 
tarred  rope.  The  negro,  obedient  to  the  order 
of  his  masters,  commenced  the  cruel  task,  and 
continued  it  until  Robert  Hodgson,  faint  from 
suffering,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  beating, 
severe  as  it  had  been,  was  not  severe  enough 
to  satisfy  the  sheriff  who  superintended  the 
affair.  At  his  bidding  the  sufferer  was  raised, 
and  the  negro  commanded  to  renew  his  work. 
After  an  infliction  of  about  one  hundred  blows, 

tho    prioonor    ft* « r*  t  o<J    o»    ocouu  \J   1 1  ■  i  io«        I  I  <  *  ring 

failed  in  their  attempts  to  force  him  to  work, 
the  officers  conducted  him  to  the  governor  to 
complain  of  his  obstinacy.  The  governor 
resided  at  the  fort,  and  here  Robert  Hodgson 
was  left  the  whole  of  the  day.  Towards  noon 
the  heat  of  the  sun  became  oppressive,  when, 
being  unsheltered  from  its  rays,  and  having 
for  some  time  had  but  little  food,  oppressed 
also  with  his  lacerated  condition,  he  again 
fainted.  On  the  following  day  he  was  again 
commanded  to  work,  but  steadfast  to  his  con- 
victions, he  still  refused.  During  these  suffer- 
ings, his  mind,  he  observes,  "  was  staid  upon 
the  Lord,"  and  he  was  sweetly  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  His  living  power. 


*  Gerard  Croese's  History  of  Friends,  Part  ii.,  p. 
156. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tidings  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  following  communication  appeared  in 
the  Dundee  Advertiser  of  the  25th  ult.  : 

On  Saturday,  19ih  ult.,  the  whaler  Flora, 
of  Hull,  J.  Robb,  master,  who  has  been  out 
one  and  a  half  years,  cast  anchor  at  Strom- 
ness,  and  sent  her  letters  and  papers  by  post. 
A  letter  was  received  in  Aberdeen  on  Monday, 
by  Mr.  John  Douglas,  King  street,  from  his 
brother,  Mr.  G.  Douglas,  mate  of  the  aforesaid 
ship.  It  contains  the  following  affecting  nar- 
rative : 

"  In  February  last  our  ship's  crew  partially 
abandoned  the  vessel,  and  erected  a  large  snow 
house  on  the  shore,  it  being  in  many  respects 
more  comfortable  than  on  board,  and  better 
suited  for  hunting  operations.  We  had  been 
at  that  time  five  months  frozen  up  in  Lancas- 
ter Sound.  In  one  of  our  excursions  we  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  Esquimaux  Indians,  nine  in 
number;  they  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  our 
language;  they  inquired  whether  we  were 
English  or  Americans.  On  being  satisfied  on 
thai  point,  they  inquired  if  we  belonged  to 
Chief  Frankan. 

"  The  idea  now  flashed  upon  our  minds  that 
they  knew  something  of  Sir  John  and  his  crew, 
and  we  answered  in  the  affirmative.  They 
then  pointed  to  the  right,  to  a  towering  heap 
of  snowy  mountains,  and  by  their  gestures 
they  signified  they  had  gone  to  sleep.  We 
brought  them  to  our  snow  house,  when  I  in- 
stantly reported  the  case  to  Mr.  Robb,  our  cap- 
tain, and  it  was  agreed  that  a  party  of  twelve 


men  would  accompany  the  Indians  and  probe 
their  story  to  the  foundation. 

"  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Page,  our  sur- 
geon, J.  Brown,  carpenter,  Wilson  Blair,  Hall 
Murray,  Agnew,  Ctosley,  Jones  Jenkinson, 
Raffarty,  (seamen,)  and  myself.  We  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions,  which  were 
packed  into  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  was 
covered  with  seal  skin,  and  several  rifles, 
spears,  &c.  We  started  on  our  dreary  jour- 
ney on  March  27th.  Our  route  was  one  of 
the  wildest  which  can  be  conjectured. 

"  We  proceeded  in  a  zigzag  course,  up  one 
hill  and  down  another,  then  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  then  to  the  right  again.  On  the 
fourth  day  symptoms  of  discontent  began  to 

bo  man i fcotcU  Ijy  uui  Ijaidy  laisj  our  feet  were 

cut  and  wounded  with  the  sharp  projecting 
fragments  of  ice — the  thaw  was  setting  in,  and 
we  were  apprehensive  of  being  buried  by  the 
falling  avalanche  of  snow,  which  descends  like 
lightning  down  the  side  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  tenth  day,  April  5th,  our  guides  led 
us  into  a  large  natural  amphitheatre  among 
the  mountains.  After  a  journey  of  some  miles 
we  descried  something  waving  over  the  snow  ; 
it  was  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  to  the 
top  of  a  walking  stick.  We  eagerly  drew  out 
the  staff,  and  commenced  operations  by  dig- 
ging about  two  feet  deep.  We  came  on  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  we 
discovered  three  other  bodies.  They  were 
frozen  like  icicles  ;  decomposition  had  not  com- 
menced. Their  beards  were  long  and  shaggy, 
while  their  rigid  features  and  wasted  limbs 
spoke  in  the  language  of  nature — they  had 
died  from  want. 

"Their  dress  was  that  of  British  seamen  in 
cold  latitudes.  One  man  had  his  name  writ- 
ten, or  rather  engraved,  on  his  arm,  '  H.\Garr.' 
The  rest  were  all  more  or  less  marked,  some 
had  crosses  on  their  breasts,  others  stars,  ships, 
letters,  &c.  Our  hearts  sickened  at  the  sight. 
We  replaced  them  in  their  cold,  desolate 
graves,  and  set  up  the  same  sad  memento  mori. 
Poor  fellows  !  I  exclaimed,  you  have  attempted 
to  regain  your  homes  by  an  overland  journey, 
but  you  are  left  in  the  desert. 

"  The  Indians  could  give  us  no  more  intelli- 
gence, so  we  returned.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  a  large  party  had  set  out  from 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  ;  four  had  thus 
perished.  In  all  probability  the  whole  of  them 
are  now  dead." 


The  Slave  Trade  in  Brazil. — Lord  Palm- 
erston  made  some  statements  in  regard  to  the 
Slave  Trade,  on  a  late  occasion,  which  are 
certainly  cheering  to  the  friends  of  humanity* 
He  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  a  powerful,  active,  intelligent  Anti-sla- 
very party  had  been  growing  up  in  Brazil,  and 
that  this  party  was  acknowledged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, supported  by  newspapers,  and  had 
its  representatives  in  the  Parliament,  of  Brazil. 
As  one  evidence  of  the  change  which  was  tak- 
ing place,  he  mentioned  the  Tact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  recently  employed  several  cruisers 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  squadron  in  seiz- 
ing slave  traders  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  A 
number  of  persons  who  were  formerly  engaged 
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in  the  slave  trade  have  now  abandoned  it. 
Indeed,  his  lordship  had  been  told  that 
£1,200,000,  heretofore  employed  in  this  traf- 
fic, was  now  withdrawn  and  invested  else- 
where. Another  fact  of  some  interest  is 
brought  to  light  by  this  discussion  ;  which  is, 
that  the  abettors  of  the  slave  trade  in  Brazil 
are  chiefly  foreigners,  most  of  them  being 
Portuguese. 


From  The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Great  Artesian  Well  of  Bavaria. 

In  1832  the  boring  of  an  artesian  well  was 
commenced  near  the  Baths  of  Kissingen,  in 
Bavaria,  with  a  view  of  furnishing  the  salt 
works  of  thai  place  wun  a  supply  or  saline 
water.  From  the  period  referred  to,  the  work 
has  been  prosecuted  at  intervals  until  August 
12,  1850,  when,  the  auger  having  penetrated 
the  earth  to  the  great  depth  of  1,8781  feet,  a 
column  of  salt  water  was  forced  out  with  such 
prodigious  force  as  to  elevate  it  58  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  water,  of  re- 
markable clearness,  issues  from  the  soil  with 
a  temperature  of  90°  F.,  charged  with  3i  per 
cent,  of  pure  salt,  at  the  rate  of  100  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  force  with  which  the  column 
of  water  is  ejected  to  the  height  stated  is  due 
in  great  part  to  a  source  of  pure  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  was  met  with  at  the  depth  of  1,680 
feet  from  the  surface,  at  the  junction  of  strata 
of  gypsum  and  sandstone.  In  fact,  observa- 
tions made  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
seem  to  show  the  existence  of  a  stratum  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  underlying  the  whole  valley 
of  Kissingen,  and  imparting  to  the  springs  in 
the  vicinity  a  peculiarly  piquant  and  pleasant 
character.  The  saline  valley  in  which  Kis- 
singen is  situated  stands  at  an  elevation  of  650 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  The  strati- 
fication of  its  rocks  from  the  surface  down- 
wards, as  it  has  been  revealed  by  the  succes- 
sive borings,  is  extremely  simple.  The  boring 
implements  first  went  through  1,240  feet  of 
variegated  sandstone,  then  through  350  feet 
of  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  formation,  next 
through  150  feet  of  magnesian  limestone 
(Zechstein),  and  lastly  through  138^  feet  of 
rock  salt;  thus  reaching  a  total  depth,  as  be- 
fore staled,  of  l,878i  feet.  In  the  latter,  or 
rock-salt  stratum  (which  is  presumed  to  be 
1,000  feet  thick),  a  pure  saline  source  is  form- 
ed by  solution  of  the  rock-salt  in  water.  This 
solution  has  been  found  to  hold  not  less  than 
f,l\  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  as  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  they  would  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  rock  beyond  30  feet  deeper,  to  that 
extent  the  perforation  is  to  be  pushed,  and  the 
well  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year.  When 
the  entire  work  shall  have  been  completed,  3| 
cubic  feet  of  brine  per  minute,  free  from  iron 
and  all  other  impurities,  capable  of  yielding 
50  lbs.  of  crystallized  salt,  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  boiling-house  for  crystallization,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  temperature  of  as  much  as  92° 
F.,  which  it  will  bring  up  from  a  depth  of 
1,900  feet. 

This  well,  if  we  except  those  reported  to 
exist  in  China,  is  the  deepest  hitherto  com- 
pleted. Its  whole  cost,  from  first  to  last,  will 
amount  to  £6,660,  including  the  fixtures  re- 


quisite for  its  present  use.  During  the  first  11 
years  of  its  progress,  800  feet  only  were  bored 
through  the  rocks,  and  the  work  was  often 
suspended  and  interrupted.  In  the  course  of 
the  operations,  two  distinct  salt  strata  were 
gone  through,  at  222  and  1240  feet  depths, 
with  the  respeciive  temperatures  of  50°  and 
66°  F.,  and  1^  and  2\  per  cent,  of  salt. 


Instinct  of  the  Turtle. — It  has  been  ob- 
served that  turtles  cross  the  ocean  from  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  to  the  Cayman  Isles,  near 
Jamaica,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  with  an  ac- 
curacy superior  to  the  chart  and  compass  of 
human  skill ;  for  it  is  affirmed  that  the  vessels 

have  steered  entirely  by  the  nose  of  the  turtles 
in  swimming.  The  object  of  their  voyage,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  migration  of  birds,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  eggs  on  a  spot  peculiarly 
favourable. — Bishop  Stanley  on  Birds. 
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Correction. — In  the  first  line  of  the  last 
column  of  page  376  of  "  The  Friend,"  of  the 
9th  instant,  read  "goods"  for  business. 

We  publish  to-day  a  narrative  taken  from 
an  English  paper,  which  derives  a  melancholy 
interest  from  the  possibility  that  it  discloses 
the  sad  fate  of  some  of  the  crew  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  It  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  bodies  having  been  buried,  and  a  walk- 
ing-stick with  a  black  handkerchief  for  a  flag 
having  been  placed  upright  on  the  spot,  that 
some  of  their  companions  survived  them  to 
perform  the  last  solemn  rites,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability to  wander  on  amidst  the  polar  solitudes 
of  snow  and  ice,  till  the  same  fate  overtook 
them  in  their  turn. 

Since  the  extract  has  been  in  type,  later 
papers  brought  by  the  steamers  have  been 
received,  and  we  perceive  that  doubts  are 
thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  the  statement. 
If  it  should  prove  to  be  a  fabrication,  it  is  a 
wanton  and  cruel  deception ;  and  if  true,  the 
next  arrival  will  no  doubt  place  its  authenticity 
beyond  dispute. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  lines  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Dymond,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  have  studied  the  writings  of  that 
deep  and  earnest  thinker.  They  are  imbued 
with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  although  the  occa- 
sional harshness  of  their  diction,  and  rugged- 
ness  of  their  versification,  betray  the  unprac- 
ticed  ear. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  C.  Bracken,  agent,  for  Abraham 
Packer,  $2,  vol.  24 ;  from  Beriah  Kenyon,  for  Eli 
Griffith,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  John  Morris,  $2,  vol.  23 ; 
from  James  Taylor,  agent,  $4,  vols.  23  and  24;  for 
Sarah  Evans,  $1,  to  12,  vol.  22;  from  SI.  B.  Smith, 
agent,  for  Jos.  Wilson,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  Jason  A. 
Hibbs,  $4,  vols.  22  and  23  ;  from  William  P.  Wood- 
ward,  $2,  vol.  23. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wan 
ed  for  the  Coloured  Men's  and  Women's  Evei 
ing  Schools,  back  of  Locust  street  above  Nintr 
to  commence  early  in  Tenth  month,  and  coi 
tinue  in  session  five  months.  Apply  to 
John  C.  Allen, 

No.  179  South  Fifth  street. 
Joseph  E.  Maule, 

No.  277  N.  Second  street. 
William  L.  Edwards, 
No.  192  Spruce  street. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  tal 

oltuution  of  Principal  ia  the  Select  Scho< 

for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  1 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  Soul 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arc 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Chen 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Unic 
street. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettl 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  El 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Ches 
nut  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  Nor 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  stree 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  stree" 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  ai 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  N 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  Sou 
Wharves ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  An 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.' 
Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No.  179  Vine  strei 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  stree 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wort 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evat 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. — William  Birdsall. 
Matron. — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


Friends'  Horses. 

Friends  visiting  the  city  on  the  concerns 
Society,  are  informed,  that  an  arrangement  b 
been  made  to  have  their  horses  taken  care 
in  future,  at  G.  B.  Adams  &  Co.'s  new  "Za 
Street  Stables,"  in  place  of  those  at  the  Pen 
sylvania  Hotel  in  Sixth  street. 

Zane  street  iuns  from  Seventh  to  Eigh 
between  Market  and  Arch  streets. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Montgomery  county,? 
on  the  I7th  of  Seventh  month,  after  a  protracted : 
disposition  which  he  was  favoured  to  bear  with  Chr 
tian  resignation,  Edward  Foulke,  in  the  67th  ye 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Gwynned  Monthly  Meeti; 
of  Friends. 

 ,  on  Seventh-day,  the  26th  of  Seventh  moni 

Martha,  wife  of  William  Lukens,  in  the  71st  ye 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeti; 
of  Friends. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

The  journey  to  Pleasant  Mountain  so  en- 
ooured  me  with  highland  scenery,  that  I 
solved  to  wander  still  further  among  it,  and 
deavour  to  gain  a  yet  higher  elevation.  As 
Dade  adieu  to  one  travelling  companion  at 
•idgton  Centre,  I  unexpectedly  found  another, 
id  together  we  crossed  the  country  in  a 
irthwardly  direction,  towards  a  station  on 
e  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad.  It 
as  a  delightful  ride.    The  weather  and  the 
ads  were  both  unexceptionable.    The  latter, 
i;e  most  carriage  ways  in  this  region,  fre- 
senlly  skirted  lakes,  or  traversed  valleys  be- 
le  running  streams.    After  travelling  for  an 
ur  or  two,  we  seemed  to  be  going  so  entirely 
t  of  our  proper  course,  that  we  questioned 
3  little  boy  who  drove  us  as  to  his  know- 
Ige  of  the  way.    He  frankly  confessed  that 
knew  nothing  about  it.    His  guides  were 
3  painted  boards  he  found  at  the  cross  roads, 
e  could  not  but  wonder  where  a  traveller 
juld  get  to,  who  followed  such  directions  in 
mnsylvania,  where  mischievous  boys  and 
bulent  winds  sometimes  make  weathercocks 
guide-boards.    In  Maine  the  pointers  are 
ore  certain,  and  the  boy  was  on  the  right 
>ck.    The  road  was  but  running  round  some 
meless  lake — nameless,  at  least,  to  us.  In 
s  region,  bodies  of  water  are  so  abundant, 
it  some  of  considerable  size  seem  to  have 
particular  name.    A  person  near  one  of 
3se,  was  asked,  "  What  water  is  that?"  He 
olied,  "  It  is  a  pond,"  and  appeared  as  much 
rprised  as  would  a  farmer  upon  being  asked 

name  of  his  corn-field. 
A  ride  of  three  hours  conveyed  us  to  Nor- 
ly,  which,  as  it  lies  to  the  north,  may  have 
somewhat  appropriate  name.  One  mile  fur- 
r  we  came  to  Paris,  47  miles  from  Port- 
id.  It  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  St. 
wrence  railroad,  which  is  designed  to  con- 
ct  Portland  with  Montreal.  Here  I  parted 
th  my  second  companion,  and  entered  the 
in  for  Gorham,  N.  H.,  the  present  terminus 
the  road.  This  is  about  91  miles  from  Port- 
id.  There  were  but  few  depots  on  the  road, 
d  these  mostly  in  the  forest,  with  few  houses 
d  little  cultivation  to  be  seen  around  them, 
thel,  however,  is  an  exception.  It  is  situated 
a  well  improved  spot,  in  the  valley  of  the 


Androscoggin.  It  is  by  following  the  course 
of  this  rocky  river,  that  the  railroad  is  enabled 
to  pass  onward  among  the  multitude  of  moun- 
tains which  seem  to  hem  it  in  on  every  side. 
A  few  miles  before  reaching  Gorham,  the  cars 

paeaoct  from  tho  Stato   of   Mnino  into    that  of 

New  Hampshire.  The  latter  is  called  the 
Granite  State,  but  judging  from  its  western 
border,  the  former  is  equally  entitled  to  the 
name;  for  certainly  there  is  no  lack  in  either 
of  this  valuable  stone.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
railroad  there  must  be  enough  of  it  to  build  as 
many  cities  as  there  are  in  America. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  at  Gorham  a  spruce 
New  England  village,  but  was  disappointed. 
Instead  of  this,  there  was  one  building,  and 
that  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, — 
a  pleasant  one  it  is  true,  but  still  a  wilderness. 
This  building  which  is  called  the  "Mountain 
House,"  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  hotels 
in  New  England.  It  has  been  erected  by  the 
railroad  company,  who  seem  determined  to 
make  this  the  popular  route  to  the  White 
Mountains.  They  will  probably  succeed  in 
this  object,  as  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious. By  means  of  it,  the  traveller  can 
reach  the  mountain  thirty-two  hours  after  leav- 
ing  Philadelphia,  and  enjoy  a  night's  rest  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  With  such  zeal  and  energy 
have  they  laboured,  that  they  have  just 
completed  this  costly  edifice  from  timber, 
which,  on  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  was 
standing  erect  in  its  native  forest.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  carriage  way  7  miles  in  length  has 
been  made  from  the  hotel  to  the  base  of  Mount 
Washington  ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
carry  it  round,  so  as  to  intersect  the  road  on 
the  western  side.  This  will  enable  visiters  to 
view  The  Notch,  Flume  Basin,  and  other  curi- 
osities which  are  situated  there.  If  they  have 
not  already  completed  it,  workmen  are  busily 
engaged  in  making  a  bridle  path  from  the  end 
of  the  carriage  way  to  the  top  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. It  is  estimated  that  the  distance  by 
this  path  will  be  about  4  miles. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  bridle  path  had 
been  made  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  way ; 
yet  notwithstanding  its  unfinished  condition,  I 
concluded  to  ascend  the  mountain.  To  accom- 
plish this,  in  company  with  others  I  left  the 
hotel  early  in  the  morning.  We  went  in  car- 
riages as  far  as  wheeled  vehicles  could  pass. 
At  this  point  there  is  a  small  old  building,  and 
the  skeleton  of  a  new  one,  which  when  finish- 
ed is  to  be  a  house  of  entertainment.  Here 
we  left  the  vehicles  and  selected  our  horses. 
I  chose  a  bad-tempered  little  Canadian,  which 
had  had  more  experience  in  carting  dirt  on  the 
railroad  that  in  ascending  mountains.  Being 
fairly  mounted,  we  commenced  the  journey. 
The  path  was  as  good  us  could  be  expected, 


considering  the  rocks  and  roots  and  streams  of 
water  which  it  crosses.  It  was,  however,  labo- 
rious work  for  the  horses,  who  required  rest 
by  the  lime  we  reached  the  end  of  the  path. 
This  was  a  short  distance  above  the  elevation 
reached   by  forest  Ireee   upon  the  side  of  the 

mountain.  From  this  point  to  the  summit  We 
clambered  over  fragments  of  rock  in  the  best 
manner  we  could.  These  rocks,  as  we  drew 
near  the  top,  became  more  abundant,  and 
were  scattered  about  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
From  the  manner  in  which  they  are  heaped  to- 
gether, whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  geolo- 
gists, it  is  evident  that,  at  some  period,  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature  has  rent  them  from  large 
masses  and  projected  them  into  the  air,  from 
whence  they  have  fallen  to  their  present  posi- 
tions. It  appeared  to  me  very  remarkable, 
that  though  they  have  thus  lain  for  ages,  they 
present  the  appearance  of  rocks  that  have  been 
but  recently  blasted.  They  have  not,  to  be 
sure,  the  same  freshness  of  color,  but  the  sharp 
and  rough  edges  of  these  mountain  stones 
have  been  but  little  smoothed  or  rounded  by 
the  action  of  the  elements.  This  is  the  more 
conspicuous  on  the  north-east  side,  from  which 
quarter  fierce  winds  so  often  blow  upon  the 
mountain.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit, 
there  is  what  is  called  a  spring,  where  some 
very  cool  water  is  found  in  a  triangular  cavity 
formed  by  the  fallen  rocks.  It  is  not  very 
likely,  however,  that  water  rises  from  beneath 
at  a  point  so  far  elevated  above  the  whole 
country  round  it.  The  taste  of  it  is  peculiar, 
though  it  is  freely  used  at  the  meals  which  are 
so  heartily  eaten  on  Mount  Washington.  The 
basin  from  which  it  is  taken  is  no  doubt  a  res- 
ervoir for  the  rain  and  snow  which  fall  there 
in  great  abundance.  Some  of  the  latter  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  month. 

It  was  about  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  we 
gained  the  summit.  Before  reaching  it  we  had 
observed  some  light  clouds  hanging  over, 
threatening  to  veil  the  view.  We  were,  there- 
fore, the  more  gratified  to  find  the  barren  pinna- 
cle bathed  in  sunshine.  On  its  top  there  is  a 
heap  of  stones,  raised  there  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Upon  this  I  placed  another  as  a  cap 
and  stood  upon  it.  My  stone,  being  the  most 
elevated  one  in  New  England,  was  an  obser- 
vatory which  commanded  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect. On  the  one  side  could  be  seen  the  ocean, 
like  a  faint  cloud  in  the  distance ;  on  the  other, 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  Near  the 
base  of  Mount  Washington  rolled  the  Andros- 
coggin and  the  Amonoosuck,  while  more  widely 
extended  bodies  of  water  loomed  up  in  the  dis- 
tance. Of  these  the  most  beautiful  was  Wiue- 
piseogeo  Lake,  with  its  silvery  surface  spotted 
with  green  islands.    But  it  is  not  my  design  to 
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describe  the  view  from  Mount  Washington. 
This  hns  been  often  attempted.  My  present 
object  is  to  sketch  the  journey  and  not  the 
scenery. 

Leaving  my  companions  to  return  by  the 
way  we  had  ascended,  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M., 
I  began  a  solitary  walk  down  the  western  side 
of  the  mountain.  On  leaving  the  summit  I 
had  not  noticed  any  clouds  above  me,  yet 
had  scarcely  descended  half  a  mile  before  I 
was  surprised  by  being  severely  pelted  by  a 
hail  storm.  This  was  accompanied  by  the 
music  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  be  rolled 
from  peak  to  peak  among  the  surrounding 
mountains.  As  I  descended  to  the  region  of 
vegetation,  and  a  milder  temperature,  the  hai 
storm  became  rain.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
path,  worn  deep  by  the  horses'  feet,  had  become 
a  channel  for  the  rain  and  mountain  springs 
to  flow  in.  Nor  were  these  the  only  sources 
of  moisture,  for  I  had  four  times  to  ford  the 
Amonoosuck,  hastening  to  pour  its  waters  into 
the  Connecticut,  as  it  rushed  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain.  The  last  time  I  thus  measured 
its  depth,  there  was  no  lack  of  water  in  its 
rocky  bed.  My  walk,  therefore,  though  long 
and  solitary,  was  by  no  means  a  dry  one. 

The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  moun 
tain  to  Fabyan's  is  about  9 J-  miles.  The 
first  three  miles  of  the  path  I  found  steep  and 
rocky;  but  the  rest  of  it  has  a  very  gradual  de- 
scent, and  along  it  a  carriage  road  might  readi- 
ly be  made.  Probably  the  competition  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain  will  soon  cause  it 
to  be  done.  Fabyan's,  which  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  several  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountains,  was  reached  in  safty  and  with 
much  less  fatigue  than  I  anticipated.  One  of 
the  guides  informed  me  that  a  person  who 
some  time  since  attempted  to  descend  from  the 
summit  alone,  became  bewildered,  and  was 
found  at  midnight  near  the  top  of  Mount 
Adams.  He  probably  tried  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance by  a  new  path. 

There  are  a  variety  of  routes,  by  which 
travellers  from  the  middle  and  southern  States 
may  return  from  the  White  Mountains.  One 
is  to  go  by  way  of  Conway  and  Sebago  Lake 
to  Portland,  and  thence  south  by  railroad. 
Another  is  to  take  stage  for  Centre  Harbor  on 
Winipiseogee  Lake,  which  is  crossed  by 
steamboat  to  Weirs.  From  this  point  a  railroad 
passes  through  Concord  to  Boston.  Still  an- 
other route  is,  to  cross  by  stage  and  railroad  to 
Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain,  thence  by 
steamer  to  White  Hall ;  and  by  railroad  to  the 
Hudson  river;  which  may  be  descended  on  one 
of  its  floating  palaces.  I  returned  by  a  route 
different  from  either  of  these.  The  traveller 
by  this  takesstage  to  Wells  river  in  the  Connec- 
ticut valley ;  and  it  is  well  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  riding  on  a  New  England  road, 
while  it  can  be  done,  for  railroad  cars  are 
rapidly  driving  stage  coaches  from  all  public 
routes.  Few  persons  among  us  are  aware  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  railroads  in  the  Eastern 
States.  There  are  about  ninety  already  in 
use,  and  a  large  number  in  progress.  Not  less 
than  ten  or  a  dozen  are  either  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Throughout  New 
England  the  railroad  fever  has  become  epi- 
demic.   The  inhabitants  of  the  smallest  villa-  i 


ges  are  not  satisfied  unless  they  can  hear  from 
their  own  doors  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive, 
and  the  iron  rails  are  made  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  wilderness.  The  country  cannot  be  strong 
enough  to  support  so  many  railroads.  Great 
pecuniary  loss,  the  most  effectual  medicine  to 
check  the  disease,  will  no  doubt  be  abundant- 
ly supplied. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  Wells 
river.  Here  the  cars  on  the  Passumpsic  rail- 
road may  be  entered  ;  and  if  the  traveller  is 
able  to  keep  upon  the  right  track,  he  will  be 
conveyed  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  surprising 
speed.  The  distance  is  175  miles,  and  it  is 
passed  over,  notwithstanding  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  stoopine  about  thirty  times,  in  a  little 
more  than  six  hours.  In  this  journey  the 
traveller  will  be  transferred  to  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent trains,  and  be  upon  as  many  railroads. 
At  some  stations  he  will  find  three  locomo- 
tives ready  harnessed  for  a  start.  These, 
though  standing  close  together,  are  bound  for 
places  perhaps  as  widely  separated  as  Lake 
Champlain  and  Boston.  If  he  succeeds  in 
getting  into  the  right  train,  he  will  behold  a 
beautiful  valley  as  he  is  whirled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  In  it  will  be  found 
thriving  villages  scattered  about  in  great  abund- 
ance. Among  these,  Bellews  Falls  and  North- 
ampton, with  the  scenery  around  them,  will 
particularly  interest  him.  Near  the  latter  may 
be  seen  Mount  Holyoak,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  valley.  Springfield  is  a  great 
railway  station.  It  is  the  central  point  of  the 
western  road.  Here,  by  day  and  by  night, 
with  but  little  intermission,  may  be  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive.  The  track  below 
Springfield  is  well  known.  It  follows  the 
Connecticut  to  New  Haven,  from  which  place 
it  skirts  Long  Island  Sound,  until  it  reaches 
the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union. 
There,  in  its  thronged  avenues,  amid  bales  of 
merchandize,  may  be  found  a  strong  contrast 
to  rural  scenes  and  mountain  elevations. 


Society  of  Friends  in  New  York. 

Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Neiv  York. 
From  James  Bowden's  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  America. 

(Continued  from  page  383.) 

Having  been  closely  confined  in  the  dungeon 
for  about  a  week,  Robert  Hodgson  had  to  en- 
dure sufferings  of  a  still  more  barbarous  de- 
scription. The  hard-hearted  Stuyvesant,  by 
some  of  the  settlers  in  milder  tone  called 
"  hard  headed,"  unrelenting  towards  the  vic- 
tim of  his  displeasure,  now  ordered  him  to  be 
stripped  to  trie  waist,  to  be  hung  up  by  the 
hands  with  weights  attached  to  his  feet,  and, 
thus  suspended,  to  be  beaten  severely  with 
rods.-  The  sentence  was  executed  with  great 
cruelty,  after  which  he  was  again  led  to  his 
miserable  abode,  and  for  two  days  and  nights 
kept  without  food.  "Afterwards,"  remarks 
the  sufferer,  "  they  took  me  forth  again,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  pay  the  fine;  but  I  told 
them  I  could  not."  The  command  to  work 
was  then  repeated,  and  continuing  to  refuse, 
he  was  a  second  time  suspended  by  the  hands, 
and  cruelly  beaten. 


Being  greatly  exhausted  by  his  sufferings 
Robert  Hodgson  solicited  that  some  of  the  En 
glish  inhabitants  of  the  city  might  be  allowei 
to  visit  him.  His  request  having  been  grant 
ed,  he  was  soon  visited  by  a  feeling  woman 
who  gave  the  needful  attention  to  his  wounds 
and  administered  to  his  wants;  but  his  bod; 
was  so  torn,  and  his  strength  so  reduced,  tha 
she  expected  death  in  another  day  would  ter 
minate  all  his  sufferings.  The  tender-hearlei 
woman  on  her  return  home,  informed  herhus 
band  of  Robert  Hodgson's  critical  state.  1 
excited  his  commiseration,  and  in  his  anxiet; 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sufferer,  he  immedi 
ately  offered  the"  authorities  "  a  fat  ox  "  to  b 
allowed  to  remove  him  from  the  dungeon  t 
his  own  dwelling,  where  he  might  receiv 
proper  attention,  and  have  those  comforts  o 
which  his  miserable  abode  was  destitute.  Tfe 
offer  of  the  humane  settler  being  communicate* 
to  Stuyvesant,  this  mercenary  governor  re 
fused  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  prisoner,  un 
less  the  fine  were  paid  of  six  hundred  guilders 
The  sufferings  of  Robert  Hodgson  had  excite 
the  sympathy  of  many  others  in  New  Amstej 
dam,  "  both  Dutch  and  English,"  and  on  ta 
refusal  of  the  governor  to  accept  the  ransom 
a  number  of  them  came  forward  and  offerel 
to  raise  the  amount  requisite  to  obtain  his  re 
lease.  He,  however,  did  not  feel  easy  to  ac 
cept  his  liberation  on  this  principle,  and  in  i 
belief  that  the  Lord  would  heal  him,  and  tha 
strength  would  be  given  him  to  labour  for  hij 
sustenance  during  his  imprisonment,  he  de 
dined  the  kind  offer  of  the  citizens.  He  noMI 
rapidly  recovered,  and  in  a  few  days  was  suf 
ficiently  strong  to  work,  "  not  being  free,"  hi 
observed,  "  to  partake  of  the  coarse  prisoi 
diet,  without  labouring  for  it." 

The  cruelties  to  which  Robert  Hodgson  ha( 
been  subjected,  caused  no  small  degree  of  e* 
citement  among  the  settlers  in  New  Nether 
lands.  The  colony  had  been  famed  for  its  re 
ligious  toleration,  and  emigrants  from  differen 
regions  had  sought  it  as  a  land  where  freedon 
of  conscience  was  especially  recognised, 
soon  became  known  that  the  persecution  o 
Friends  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  malevo' 
lent  whispers  of  Captain  Willett,  of  Massa 
chusetts,  who  received  very  intelligible  inti- 
mations from  the  colonists  of  their  dissatis 
faction  with  his  conduct.  Willett,  anxious  K 
regain  the  esteem  which  he  had  so  justly  for 
feited,  now  petitioned  the  governor  for  Rober 
Hodgson's  release.  A  sister  of  Stuyvesant 
whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  behall  o 
the  sufferer,  also  exerted  her  influence  for  hi 
liberation.  The  aversion  of  the  colonists  t< 
religious  persecution,  together  with  the  en 
treaties  of  Willett  and  the  governor's  sistef 
obtained  the  object,  and  thus,  without  payi^ 
any  portion  of  the  fine,  Robert  Hodgson  wa 
again  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  gospel  labours 
His  discharge  took  place  about  the  middle  o 
the  Seventh  month,  1657,  soon  after  which  Im 
proceeded  to  Rhode  Island. 

Persecution  within  the  limits  of  New  Nelh 
erlands,  was  not  confined  to  the  gospel  labour 
ers  who  visited  it  from  England.  Several  o 
the  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  who  had  em- 
braced the  principles  of  Friends,  were  also 
subjected  to  suffering  for  their  religion,  amonj 
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ie  earliest  of  whom  were  John  Tillon,  Joane 
tttterton,  Hom  y  Townsend,  Tobias  Feak  or 
ieco,  and  Edward  Hart.  In  the  Seventh 
Month,  1057,  Henry  Townsend,  who  resided 
:  Jamaica,  was  fined  eight  pounds  for  having 
ssisted  Robert  Hodgson  in  holding  a  meeting, 
iiivvesant,  imitating  the  intolerant  legislation 
F  Massachusetts,  enacted  a  law  which  pro- 
ided  that  if  any  of  the  settlers  should  receive 
Friend  into  their  houses,  but  for  a  night, 
ley  should  be  fined  filly  pounds;  one-third  of 
hich  was  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  whose 
ame,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the 
w.  was  to  be  kept  secret.  Another  provision 
as,  that  if  any  Friends  should  be  brought 
to  that  jurisdiction,  the  vessel  in  which  they 
tme  should  be  forfeited,  with  all  its  goods.* 
The  law  which  Stuyvesant  had  passed  for 
Le  suppression  of  Quakerism,  being  a  new 
tature  in  the  government  of  the  colony,  pro- 
ceed considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the 
bttlers  on  Long  Island,  particularly  among 
ose  residing  at  Flushing.  Tobias  Fecco,  the 
jeriff,  and  Edward  Hart,  the  town  clerk  of 
at  place,  were  prominent  in  the  expression 
'  this  feeling;  and  the  latter,  having  drawn 
5  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor  on  the  sub- 
lot,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
lushing  and  its  vicinity,  in  order  that  the 
ocument  might  receive  their  sanction.  The 
>cument  was  approved  by  the  meeting,  signed, 
ad  committed  to  the  care  of  the  sheriff",  to  be 
■yarded  to  the  governor. 
The  protest  was  presented  to  the  governor 
ad  council  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  Tenth 
:onth.  Stuyvesant  was  highly  indignant  at 
i  presentation.  The  spirit  of  independence 
hich  it  breathed,  was  construed  to  be  "  mu- 
ious  ;"  and  orders  were  immediately  issued 
r  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff"  as  the  bearer  of  it. 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  magistrates  of  Flush- 
g,  and  Edward  Hart,  the  town  clerk,  had 
tached  their  names  to  the  document,  attract- 
I  the  special  attention  of  the  governor  and 
>uncil,and  warrants  were  forthwith  dispatched 
Long  Island,  requiring  their  personal  ap- 
?aranc£.  In  three  days,  Edward  Farrington 
id  William  Noble,  the  two  magistrates,  were 
•raigned  before  the  council,  and  in  a  summary 
anner  committed  to  prison.  These  arbitrary 
•oceedings  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  two 
ilightened  magistrates,  altogether  unconsti- 
tional,  and  at  variance  with  that  liberty  of 
mscience  which  the  proprietors  designed 
lould  be  recognised  in  the  province,  and  after 
week's  imprisonment  they  concluded  to  re- 
•esent  their  views  to  the  authorities,  and  ad- 
•essed  a  letter  to  them  on  the  subject.  "  Our 
itent,"  they  said,  "  we  call  our  charter;  we 
ive  heard  it  read,  and  do  conceive  it  grants 
jerty  of  conscience  without  modification, 
ther  of  brevet  or  benefice."  Their  construc- 
Dn  of  the  liberal  meaning  of  the  patent  was 
early  the  correct  one,  but  they  wished  to 
/oid  the  appearance  of  self-confidence.  "If 
e  are  in  the  dark  therein,"  they  continued, 
we  desire  your  honours  to  direct  us."  Stuy- 
Jsant,  however,  was  inflexible.  Anxious  to 
icape  from  their  miserable  abode,  the  prison- 
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ers  on  the  following  day,  addressed  a  short  pe- 
tition to  the  court,  praying  for  pardon  ;  this 
met  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  and  Far- 
rington and  Noble  were  released  from  gaol, 
but  with  the  restriction  to  "remain  on  the 
Manhattan,  under  promise  to  appear  at  the  first 
summons."  Edward  Hart  appeared  before  the 
court  on  the  3rd  of  the  Eleventh  Month,  and 
having  been  charged  with  the  authorship  of  the 
protest,  was  sent  to  gaol  to  wait  their  further 
orders. 

The  council  of  New  Amsterdam,  following 
up  their  intolerant  proceedings,  issued  a  sum- 
mons in  a  few  days,  for  the  appearance  of 
Henry  Townsend.  The  complaint  preferred 
against  him  was  for  having  entertained  and 
corresponded  with  Friends.  In  about  a  week 
he  obeyed  the  summons,  when,  "  as  an  exam- 
ple for  other  transgressors  and  contumelious 
offenders,"  he  was  condemned  "  in  an  amende 
of  three  hundred  guilders,  to  be  applied  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  that  shall  remain  arrrested 
till  the  said  amende  shall  be  paid,  besides  the 
costs  and  mises  of  justice." 

John  Tilton  of  Gravesend  was  another  vic- 
tim of  Stuyvesant's  hatred  to  Friends.  A 
warrant  having  been  issued  for  his  appre- 
hension, for  receiving  and  entertaining  a  ban- 
ished woman  Friend,  he  forwarded  to  the 
Court  a  defence  of  his  case,  in  which  he  staled, 
that  the  Friend  came  to  his  house  during  his 
absence ;  his  statement,  however,  was  unavail- 
ing, and  on  the  10th  of  the  Eleventr.  month 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  "an  amende  of  £12, 
Flanders,  with  costs  and  mises  of  justice." 
His  offence  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  records  of 
the  council :  "  Whereas,  John  Tilton,  residing 
at  South  Gravesend,  now  under  arrest,  has 
dared  to  provide  a  Quaker  woman  with  lodg- 
ing, who  was  banished  out  of  the  province  of 
New  Netherlands ;  so,  too,  some  other  persons 
of  the  adherents,  belonging  to  the  abominable 
sect  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  orders  and  placards  of  the  direc- 
tor-general and  council  of  New  Netherlands, 
and  therefore,  as  an  example  to  others,  ought 
to  be  severely  punished." 

The  day  on  which  John  Tilton  received  his 
sentence,  John  Townsend  was  brought  before 
the  Court.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  protest  at  Flushing,  and  there  were 
circumstances  which  led  the  authorities  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  otherwise  favourably  disposed 
towards  Friends.  He  was  therefore  commit- 
ted to  prison,  while  the  attorney-general  made 
inquiry  if  he  had  in  any  manner  contravened 
the  orders  of  the  governor. 

Whether  any  others  of  those  who  signed 
the  protest  adopted  at  the  meeting  at  Flushing, 
were  proceeded  against,  it  does  not  appear. 
The  Flushing  remonstrance,  however,  was  a 
subject  of  grave  deliberation  with  the  governor 
and  council,  and  with  a  view  to  discourage 
such  expressions  of  opinion  in  future,  in  the 
First  month,  1658,  a  minute  in  council  was 
drawn  up,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

"  We,  director-general  and  council  in  New 
Netherlands,  having  maturely  considered  the 
mutinous  orders  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  sheriff,  clerk,  magistrates,  and  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  Vlessingen, 


signed  on  the  27th  of  December,  1657,  and 
delivered  a  few  days  after  to  the  director- 
general  by  the  sheriff",  Tobias  Fecco,  by  which 
resolution  they  not  only  contemn,  infringe,  and 
oppose  the  aforesaid  order  of  the  director- 
general  and  council  against  the  Quakers,  arid 
other  sectarians,  daring  to  express  themselves 
in  so  many  words,  that  they  cannot  stretch 
out  their  arms  against  them,  to  punish,  banish, 
or  persecute  them  by  imprisonment ;  that  they, 
so  as  God  shall  move  their  consciences,  will 
admit  each  sectarian  in  their  houses  and  villa- 
ges, and  permit  them  to  leave  these  again, 
which,  as  said  before,  is  contrary  to  the  orders 
and  placards  of  the  director-general  and  coun- 
cil, and  directly  in  opposition  of  these ;  a  case, 
indeed,  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  ten- 
dency, as  treading,  absolutely,  the  authority 
of  the  director-general  and  council  under  their 
feet,  and,  therefore,  well  deserved  to  be  cor- 
rected and  punished,  for  an  example  to  others, 
with  the  total  annihilation  of  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  which  were  granted  from  time  to 
time  to  the  aforesaid  village  ;  and  besides  this, 
with  a  corporal  punishment  and  banishment  of 
each  who  signed  the  aforesaid  mutinous  reso- 
lution. But  the  director-general  and  council, 
in  the  hope  of  greater  prudence  in  future,  are 
actuated  towards  their  subjects  more  by  mercy 
than  by  the  extremes  of  rigorous  justice ;  more 
so,  as  they  were  inclined  by  several  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  many,  yea,  the  majority, 
were  encouraged  by  the  previous  signatures  of 
the  sheriff,  clerk,  and  some  of  the  magistrates. 
Wherefore,  the  director-general  and  council 
pardon,  remit,  and  forgive  this  transgression 
against  the  authority  of  the  director-general 
and  council."  The  minute  then  refers  to  the 
appointment  of  a  magistrate  for  Flushing  more 
versed  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  provides 
"that  in  future  no  similar  meetings  shall  be 
convocaled  or  holden,  except  for  highly  inte- 
resting or  pregnant  reasons,  which  shall  pre- 
viously be  communicated  to  the  director-gene- 
ral and  council  by  the  sheriff,  &c.;"  and  it 
concludes  by  commanding  the  inhabitants  of 
Flushing  "  to  look  out  for  a  good,  pious,  and 
orthodox  minister,"  and  that  such  an  one 
should  be  "encouraged,"  by  their  providing 
for  him  "a  decent  maintenance." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Generous  Revenge. — A  young  man,  desi- 
rous of  getting  rid  of  his  dog,  took  it  along 
with  him  to  the  Seine.  He  hired  a  boat,  and 
rowing  into  the  stream,  threw  the  animal  in. 
The  poor  creature  attempted  to  climb  up  the 
side  of  the  boat,  but  his  master,  whose  inten- 
tion was  to  drown  him,  constantly  pushed  him 
back  with  the  oar.  In  doing  this,  he  fell  him- 
self into  the  water,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  drowned,  had  not  the  dog,  as  soon  as  ho 
saw  his  master  struggling  in  the  stream,  suf- 
fered the  boat  to  float  away,  and  held  him 
above  water  till  assistance  arrived,  and  his 
life  was  saved. 


A  French  physician  states  that  the  vapour 
bath  is  an  effectual  cure  for  hydrophobia. 
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For  "  Tile  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  381.) 

At  the  time  that  William  Penn  was  at  Her- 
werden,  in  1671,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
visited  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  first  real 
Quaker  who  became  personally  acquainted 
with  her,  as  far  as  the  early  records  of  our 
Society  show,  was  Robert  Barclay.  About 
the  Third  Month,  1676,  this  valuable  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  who  was  distantly  related  to  the 
Princess,  visited  her,  and  had  a  satisfactory  in- 
terview with  her  and  her  friend  and  companion, 
the  Countess  of  Homes.  William  Penn,  wri- 
ting of  this  visit,  says :  "  Robert  Barclay  and 
Benjamin  Furly  look  that  city  in  the  way  from 
Frederickstadt  to  Amsterdam,  and  gave  them 
a  visit ;  in  which  they  informed  them  some- 
what of  Friends'  principles,  and  recommend- 
ed the  testimony  of  Truth  to  them ;  as  both  a 
nearer  and  more  certain  thing  than  the  utmost 
of  De  Labadie's  doctrine.  They  left  them 
tender  and  loving." 

David  Barclay  and  many  other  Friends  in 
Scotland,  were  at  that  time  enduring  imprison- 
ment because  of  their  religious  principles, 
and  the  Princess  wrote  to  her  brother,  Prince 
Rupert,  to  exert  himself  with  the  King,  his 
cousin,  on  their  behalf.  This  letter  she  con- 
fided to  Robert  Barclay's  care,  who  delivered 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince.  It  appears 
that  Rupert,  on  reading  the  letter,  promised  to 
do  his  best  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  then  suf- 
fering in  Scotland.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Fourth  month  in  that  year,  Robert  Barclay, 
being  in  London,  wrote  to  Elizabeth.  Before 
he  left  that  city  he  had  her  reply,  dated  July 
21st: 

"  My  dear  Friend  in  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ!  I  have  received  your  letter,  dated  the 
24th  of  June,  this  day;  and  since  1  am  pressed 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  certain  ad- 
dress unto  your  brother,  Benjamin  Furly,  I 
must  give  you  an  abrupt  answer. 

"  Your  memory  is  dear  to  me ;  so  are  your 
lines  and  exhortations  very  necessary.  I  con- 
fess myself  still  spiritually  very  poor  and 
naked :  all  my  happiness  is,  I  do  know  I  am 
so;  and  whatever  I  have  studied  or  learned 
heretofore,  is  but  dirt,  in  comparison  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  Christ.  I  confess  also  my  infi- 
delity to  this  Light  heretofore,  by  suffering  my- 
self to  be  conducted  by  false  politic  lights. 
Now  that  I  have  sometimes  a  small  glimpse  of 
the  true  Light,  I  do  not  attend  it,  as  I  should  ; 
being  drawn  away  by  the  works  of  my  call- 
ing, which  must  be  done  ;  and,  as  your  swift 
English  hounds,  I  often  overrun  my  scent, 
being  called  back  when  it  is  too  late. 

«  Let  not  this  make  you  less  earnest  in  your 
prayers  for  me — you  see  I  need  them.  Your 
letters  will  always  be  welcome  to  me;  so 
will  your  friends,  if  any  please  to  visit  me. 

"  I  should  admire  God's  providence,  if  my 
brother  could  be  a  means  of  releasing  your 
father  and  forty  more  in  Scotland.  Having 
promised  to  do  his  best,  I  know  he  will  per- 
form it — he  has  ever  been  true  to  his  word  ; 
and  you  shall  find  me,  with  the  grace  of  our 
Lord,  A  true  Friend, 

"  Elizabeth. 


11  P.  S. — The  Princess  of  Homes  sends  you 
her  most  hearty  commendations." 

William  Penn,  in  describing  the  manner  in 
which  Friends  became  acquainted  with  Eliza- 
beth, says  :  "  Soon  after  this,  Gertrude  Direcks 
and  Elizabeth  Hendricks,  from  Amsterdam,  vis- 
ited them ;  improving  that  little  way  God  by 
his  providence  had  made,  more  closely  to  press 
the  testimony.  And  though  they,  especially 
the  Countess,  made  some  objections  in  relation 
to  the  ordinances  and  certain  practices  of 
Friends,  yet  she  seemed  at  that  time  to  receive 
satisfaction  from  them." 

Elizabeth  in  the  Tenth  month  received  in- 
formation that  her  friend  Robert  Barclay  was 
himself  thrown  into  prison,  and  her  warm 
heart  led  her  to  use  what  influence  she  pos- 
sessed likely  to  obtain  his  release.  To  Prince 
Rupert  she  thus  wrote  : 

"  Herford,  December  19th,  1676. 
"  Dear  Brother : — I  have  written  to  you 
some  months  ago  by  Robert  Barclay,  who 
passed  this  way,  and  hearing  I  was  your  sister 
desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  Quaker  by  his  hat,  and  took  occasion  to  in- 
form myself  of  all  their  opinions  ;  and  finding 
they  were  so  submiss  to  the  magistrates  in 
real,  omitting  the  ceremonial,  I  wished  in  my 
heart  the  King  might  have  many  such  subjects, 
and  since,  I  have  heard,  that  notwithstanding 
his  majesty's  gracious  letter  on  his  behalf  to 
the  Council  of  Scotland,  he  has  been  clapped 
up  in  prison  with  the  rest  of  his  Friends;  and 
they  threaten  to  hang  them,  at  least  those  they 
call  preachers  among  them,  unless  they  sub- 
scribe their  own  banishment;  and  this,  upon 
a  law  made  against  other  sects,  that  appeared 
armed  for  the  maintenance  of  their  heresy; 
which  goes  directly  against  the  principles  of 
those  who  are  ready  to  suffer  all  that  can  be 
inflicted,  and  still  love  and  pray  for  their  ene- 
mies. 

"  Therefore,  dear  brother,  if  you  can  do 
anything  to  prevent  their  destruction,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  would  do  an  action  acceptable  to 
God  Almighty,  and  conducive  to  the  service 
of  your  royal  master:  for  the  Presbyterians 
are  their  main  enemies,  to  whom  they  are  an 
eyesore,  as  bearing  witness  against  all  vio- 
lent ways. 

"  I  care  not,  though  his  majesty  see  my  let- 
ter ;  it  is  written  no  less  out  of  an  humble  af- 
fection for  him,  than  in  a  sensible  compassion 
of  the  innocent  sufferers.  You  will  act  herein 
according  to  your  discretion;  and  I  beseech 
you,  still  consider  me  as  Yours, 

"  Elizabeth." 

It  appears  that  Robert  Barclay  whilst  in 
prison  continued  his  correspondence  with  Eli- 
zabeth, and  suggested  her  writing  a  letter 
on  behalf  of  Friends,  then  in  prison  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  whose 
husband  was  Secretary  to  the  King  of  En- 
gland. She  wrote  accordingly;  but  the  deter- 
mination to  persecute  in  Scotland  was  stronger 
than  the  influence  exerted  against  it  by  the 
Court  and  King. 

The  various  visits  which  had  been  paid  to 
Elizabeth,  and  her  kind  interference  on  behalf 
of  Friends,  had  made  her  extensively  known, 


and  many  letters  were  written  to  her  fron 
valuable  Friends.  In  answer  to  two  fron! 
William  Penn  she  thus  wrote  : 

"  Herford,  2nd  of  May,  1677. 
"  This,  friend,  will  tell  you,  that  both  you 
letters  were  very  acceptable,  together  witll 
your  wishes  for  my  obtaining  those  virtues 
which  may  make  me  a  worthy  follower  of  ou 
great  King  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Wha 
I  have  done  for  his  disciples,  is  not  so  mucl 
as  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  it  affords  them  no  re 
freshment ;  neither  did  I  expect  any  fruit  a 
my  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  as  ; 
have  expressed  at  the  same  time  unto  Benja 
min  Furly.  But  since  Robert  Barclay  de 
sired  I  should  write  it,  I  could  not  refuse  him 
nor  omit  to  do  anything  that  was  judged  con 
ducive  to  his  liberty,  though  it  should  exposi 
me  to  the  derision  of  the  world.  But  this  s 
mere  moral  man  can  reach  at ;  the  true  inwart 
graces  are  yet  wanting  in 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Elizabeth." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

RICHARD  SHACKLETON  TO  JOSEPH  JACOB. 

Ballitore,  19th  of  Third  Month,  1774. 

Dear  Cousin : — I  suppose  ye  have  had  oui 

friend  C  « —  with  you.    I  think  so  far  In 

seems  to  shape  well,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe 
(if  he  keeps  on  the  right  bottom,)  will  shin'i 
bright  before  he  leaves  us ;  but  a  danger  at 
tends  the  poor  servant  often  at  his  return  home 
To  be  stripped  of  the  royal  priestly  ornaments 
and  be  reduced  to  the  old  ordinary  clothing 
to  be  deprived  of  the  capacity  and  strengtl 
occasionally  furnished,  and  to  feel  one's  sel 
weak  as  other  men,  are  circumstances  tryinj 
to  the  creature:  hence,  I  fear,  there  has  some 
times  proceeded  an  impatience  and  restlessness 
a  desire  to  be  up  and  doing;  and  perhaps  i 
temptation  has  entered  of  endeavouring  to  gaii 
or  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  bj 
sacrificing  before  the  Prophet  come  !  J  forcei 
myself,  said  Saul,  and  offered  a  burnt  offering 
May  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  us  be  preserve! 
in  humility  and  nothingness  of  self;  for  if  w( 
do  not  thus  take  root  downwards,  we  shall  to 
so  far  from  experiencing  that  permanen 
growth,  which  in  due  season  may  cause  us  t< 
bear  fruit,  that  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  holt 
out  against  those  manifold  impediments  am 
annoyances  with  which  we  may  expect  to  to 
tried  and  our  stability  proved. 

Thine,  affectionately,  R.  S. 

R.  Shackleton  to  D.  C. 

Ballitore,  17th  of  Eighth  month,  1775. 

My  Dear  Cousin  : — It  is  true  there  is  an  in 
effectual  bemoaning,  and  a  looking  the  wronj 
way  for  help ;  but  there  is  also  a  time  anc 
a  season,  and  a  freedom  in  which  we  maj 
unbosom  ourselves  in  some  degree  to  our  inti 
mate  friends,  and  sometimes  not  unprofitably 
deep  calling  unto  deep.  For  my  part,  I  know 
no  belter  way  than  diligently  to  keep  up  the 
watch  unto  prayer,  and  to  wait  in  simplicitj 
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r  ihe  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  ap- 
ar  in  its  own  way  and  manner,  and  do  its 
toenl  office,  according  to  the  present  occa- 
•>n,  for  manifold  is  the  grace  of  God.  This, 
th  a  faithful  honest  discharge  of  what  we  are 
ade  sensible  to  be  our  duty,  is  the  way,  and 
e  only  way,  for  us  to  gather  strength,  and 
i  the  better  of  our  many  infirmities,  both  of 
fsh  and  spirit;  at  least  I  have  so  learned;  I 
ish  I  could  always  so  practice.  It  may  some- 
nes  not  be  of  much  use  any  way  to  dwell  too 
og  and  often  on  the  contemplation  of  the  de- 
inerate  state  of  our  religious  Society.  When 
■s  view  is  brought  before  us  in'the  vision  of 
sht,  it  is  good,  it  is  productive  of  humbling 
ptism  in  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  seed, 
d  of  strong  cries  lor  its  deliverance ;  Dui  if 
i  look  at  this  declension  with  the  eye  of  hu- 
in  reason,  only,  we  may  be  much  deceived, 
.d  pierce  ourselves  witfi  sorrows  of  our  own 
aking,  as  well  as  heat  ourselves  with  sparks 
our  own  kindling.  There  may  be  many  of 
e  Lord's  anointed  at  present  hid  among  the 
uff,  who,  when  they  are  in  due  time  brought 
rth,  will  appear  taller  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
^rs  in  religious  stature,  than  the  generality 
'  their  brethren;  and  many  goodly  person- 
's, who  are  like  eldest  brothers,  and  heirs 
>parent  in  the  family,  yet  are  known  by  Him 
ho  sees  the  heart,  to  have  forfeited  the  pre- 
ninence  of  their  birth-right,  and  not  to  merit 
ie  rank  which  they  are  found  to  assume. 
;et  us,  my  beloved  friends,  make  itourprinci- 
il  care  and  endeavour,  to  get  a  settlement  in 
quiet  and  still  habitation,  taking  diligent  heed 
•  ourselves  that  our  own  hearts  and  hands  be 
ept  clean,  and  simply  doing  according  to  the 
est  ability  afforded,  that  little  portion  of 
•e  great  work,  which  appears  to  be  our 
roper  business ;  so  shall  we  witness  that 
«3ace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  cannot 
3  enjoyed,  but  as  our  obedience  keeps  pace 
ith  knowledge,  and  be  freed  from  a  num- 
■jrless  train  of  disquietudes  and  perplexities, 
.  hich  ever  attend  a  negligent  or  partial  per- 
irmance  of  our  duties  ;  growing  from  strength 
>  strength,  and  increasing  in  the  increase  of 
ood. 

Certainly  nothing  is  better  than  religion  for 
se  and  ornament.  If  it  be  the  will  ol  the 
Ireat  Dispenser  of  the  cup  of  life,  to  pour  out 
any  prosperous  circumstances,  religion  pre- 
srves  in  the  moderation  and  gives  the  best 
slish  to  the  sweets;  if  trouble  and  adversity 
e  mingled  in  a  great  degree,  religion  supports 
nd  comforts,  sweetens  the  potion  and  makes 

salutary. 

Very  affectionately  thine, 

R.  S. 


Maimers  and  Customs  of  the  East. 

TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Bible  says  very  little  of  the  trades  and 
nanufactures  of  the  Jews;  but  they  evidently 
iad  trades,  for  it  was  a  rule  among  them,  and 

good  one  too,  that  every  boy,  however 
wealthy  his  parents  might  be,  should  be  bred 
3  some  employment.  We  know,  too,  from 
arious  accounts,  that  they  had  smiths,  car- 


penters, dyers,  tent-makers,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  craftsmen  necessary  in  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  tilling  the 
soil. 

The  Jews  had  very  few  regular  manufac- 
tures. In  1  Chron.  iv.  21,  we  read  of  those 
that  wrought  fine  linen,  as  a  single  instance 
of  the  sort.  In  other  places,  we  read  of  pot- 
ters. 

There  are  several  beautiful  allusions  to 
weaving  in  the  Bible  ;  but  like  spinning  thread 
it  was  carried  on  as  a  family  employment 
rather  than  a  regular  trade,  as  it  now  is  among 
the  eastern  nations.  The  loom  and  instru- 
ments for  spinning  are  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  kind ;  as  simple  and  even  more  so 
man  ilio  rtegri/  Ivum  represented  iu  tlio  on- 
graving. 

Looms  of  this  kind  are  now  used  in  Africa 
by  the  Mandingoes,  Jalloffs,  and  other  .tribes 
of  Soudan.  In  them  they  weave  a  coarse  but 
very  durable  sort  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  when 
dyed  of  a  rich  and  permanent  blue,  becomes 
a  principal  article  of  dress.  The  process  of 
weaving  must,  of  course,  be  rather  slow ;  but 
it  is  said  that  one  woman  will  manufacture 
eight  or  nine  garments  in  a  year,  which,  when 
we  consider  the  looseness  of  their  garments 
and  how  much  cloth  it  takes  to  form  one,  is  not 
a  task  to  be  despised. 

In  the  description  of  a  virtuous  woman,  in 
Proverbs,  we  have  a  full  and  minute  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  family  employ- 
ments were  directed  by  the  mistress.  Nor 
was  this  confined  to  families  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
ries we  read  of  the  wives  of  kings  and  gene- 
rals being  thus  engaged.  Homer,  who  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  describes  two 
Queens,  Penelope  and  Helen,  employed  at  their 
looms.  Dr.  Shaw  found  that  the  women  in 
Barbary  at  the  present  day  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  wove  the  hykes  or  upper  garments. 
These  were  coarse  articles,  and  they  did  not 
use  shuttles,  but  passed  the  threads  of  the  woof 
with  their  fingers.  The  custom  of  spinning 
thread  in  families,  for  their  own  use,  was  very 
common  in  our  own  country,  till  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  Even  now,  in  many  houses, 
the  females  sit  down  to  spin  in  the  afternoon. 
The  thread  is  sometimes  sold  to  dealers,  but 
more  generally  sent  to  weavers,  who  live  near, 
and  weave  for  the  different  families  of  the  dis- 
trict. But  the  general  use  of  machinery  has 
nearly  put  an  end  to  this  simple  and  desirable 
industry. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  instance  of 
Solomon's  virtuous  woman,  the  cloth  so  spun 
and  wove  at  home  was  for  the  use  of  the  family 
and  it  is  so  usually  in  our  own  times.  The 
comfort  of  such  clothing  is  well  expressed, 
"She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  house- 
hold :  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with 
scarlet,"  or  (as  the  margin  better  expresses  it) 
"  with  double  garments." 

Solomon's  virtuous  woman  is  represented 
by  our  translators  of  the  Bible  as  having  cloth- 
ing of  silk;  the  word  rendered  silk  should  be 
fine  cotton  cloth  or  muslin.  Silk  was  then 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  known.  Aurelian,  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  1300  years  after  the  time  of 
Soloman,  refused  his  wife  a  Bilk  gown  be- 


cause it  was  too  expensive.  We  can,  there" 
fore,  hardly  suppose  that  a  Jewish  woman,  of 
the  middle  class,  could  have  had  such  clothing- 
The  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  so  often  mentioned, 
we  should  call  very  coarse — such  is  the  im- 
provement in  manufactures.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  an  examination  of  the  linen 
wrapped  round  the  embalmed  bodies  of,  or 
mummies  of  persons  formerly  of  high  rank  in 
Egypt.  David's  robe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fine  cotton  cloth.  Mr.  Bruce  mentions  such 
robes  as  worn  by  men  of  rank  in  Abyssinia. 

As  an  additional  proof  that  the  manufactures  . 
among  the  Jews  were  no4  extensive,  we  may 
refer  to  Ezekiel  xxvii.    In  that  chapter  the 
Prophet  describes  very  minutely  all  the  arti- 

clca  in  which  the  merchants  of  Tyre  dealt; 

but  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  came  from 
Judea,  except  wheat,  honey,  oil  and  balm, 
(verse  17,)  all  of  which  were  productions  of 
the  soil  of  that  country.  Even  in  the  account 
given  of  many  articles  made  for  the  use  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temples,  we  find  that 
they  were  made  by  the  Israelites,  rather  as 
their  family  employment,  than  by  regular 
manufacturers.  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  for  a  man  skillful  enough  to  direct 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  he  wished  to 
have  made  for  the  temple. 

Shoes  and  clothes  were  also  made  at  home  ; 
this  was  usual  in  other  countries.  Homer  de- 
scribes Eumeas,  a  very  respectable  steward  of 
King  Ulysses,  employed  in  making  his  own 
shoes.  Sometimes  these  articles  might  be 
sold,  but  that  was  rather  by  way  of  barter, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  regular  shoemakers 
or  tailors,  as  trades. 

In  like  manner  there  were  few  butchers  or 
bakers.  The  country  people  brought  meat 
or  other  articles  of  food  to  the  large  towns. 
The  men  of  Tyre  did  so  at  Jerusalem,  and 
sold  them  in  the  market.  In  the  case  of  the 
men  of  Tyre,  just  mentioned,  we  see  that  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  provisions  on  the  sabbath 
was  forbidden. 

That  bakers  were  not  common,  we  may 
suppose  from  the  distress  of  David,  1  Samuel, 
xxi.  3.  He  would  hardly  have  been  so  urgent 
with  the  priests  of  Nob,  to  give  him  the  shew 
bread,  if  he  could  have  bought  any.  We 
read  in  Jeremiah  of  a  baker's  street;  but  this 
was  in  later  times  and  at  Jerusalem.  Our 
blessed  Lord  also  told  his  disciples  to  buy 
bread  for  the  multitude;  and  a  boy  appears  to 
have  followed  the  crowd  with  a  few  loves  and 
fishes  for  sale. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  mention  of 
several  trades:  Joseph,  a  carpenter;  Simon,  a 
tanner;  Demetrius,  a  silver-smith;  Alexander, 
a  copper-smith.  Paul  and  Aquilla  were  tent- 
makers,  or  what  we  should  call  upholsterers; 
Lydia  was  a  seller  of  purple,  or  dyer. — Par- 
ley's Magazine. 

True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in 
every  part  of  our  conduct;  it  is  like  the  sap 
of  a  loving  tree,  which  penetrates  to  the  mosl 
distant  boughs. 

Who  is  wise  Ilo  that  learns  from  cvei  v 
one  ? 
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THE  FKIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

letter  of  Samuel  Jennings. 

Samuel  Jennings  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1693,  old  style,  left  Philadelphia  for  En- 
gland, by  way  of  Virginia.  He  was  under  a 
concern  to  visit  the  land  of  his  birth  in  order 
to  meet  the  many  calumnies  which  George 
Keith  was  promulgating  against  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Samuel,  it  ap- 
pears, had  intended  to  have  held  a  parting  in- 
terview with  many  Friends,  but  being  hurried 
away  he  did  not  get  an  opportunity  for  re- 
lieving his  mind  before  starting.  A  con- 
cern for  them  still  rested  with  him,  and  before 
embarking  in  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry 

him   to    England,    he  addrooood  tho  following 

epistle  to  the  Friends  he  had  left  behind : 

"  James  River  in  Virginia, 

Eleventh  month  30th,  169J. 

"Dear  Friends: — Being  prevented  seeing 
you  again  before  my  voyage,  I  had  not  oppor- 
tunity to  take  leave  in  that  solemn  manner  my 
love  to  you  in  the  Truth  inclined  me  to.  I 
have  written  particularly  to  several,  yet  there- 
by am  I  not  clear,  feeling  my  love  in  the  uni- 
versal Truth  to  flow  to  all  the  faithful.  In 
[this  love]  I  greet  you  with  this  epistle,  desi- 
ring as  my  own,  your  preservation,  growth 
and  increase  in  the  Truth,  to  the  glory  of  Him 
that  hath  called  you,  and  to  the  consolation  of 
you,  his  called  and  chosen  ones. 

"  Dear  Friends !  1  have  no  new  thing  to 
write  unto  you,  but  in  brotherly  love,  to  re- 
mind you  of  that  ancient  Rock  of  our  salva- 
tion which  the  God  of  compassion  hath  re- 
vealed to  us  in  these  latter  days,  that  we, 
through  building  upon  it,  might  partake  of  that 
rest  which  his  own  in  all  ages  possessed.  Dear 
Friends !  I  am  persuaded  and  satisfied  con- 
cerning many  of  you,  who  have  waded  through 
many  tribulations,  that  here  you  are  fixed,  and 
shall  never  be  removed.  The  Most  High  is 
your  defence,  who  will  suffer  none  to  pluck  you 
out  of  his  hand.  Oh  !  Friends,  the  covenant 
of  God  with  his  people,  is  sure  and  everlast- 
ing. I  have  not  words  fitly  to  express  his  love 
to  his  redeemed.  Have  we  love  to  our  own 
offspring?  How  much  more  his  to  his  royal 
offspring !  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  and  as  God  is  greater  than  man,  so 
does  his  love  excel  that  of  the  best  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Friends,  as  I  have  borne  my 
share  of  exercise  with  you,  so  I  cannot  forget 
you;  and  this  is  in  my  heart  to  say  to  you  :  I  be- 
lieve the  storm  is  near  at  an  end,  therefore 
keep  to  your  Rock  of  Safety,  and  you  shall 
never  be  moved.  Neither  let  the  things  that 
have  happened  amongst  you,  seem  strange,  for 
many  before  now  have  risen  up  to  draw  the 
gathered  of  the  Lord  from  their  guide  and 
safety,  but  their  end  hath  been  confusion.  So 
shall  it  be  with  all  that  are  found  in  that  way, 
and  persist  therein.  Let  all  that  love  Truth, 
and  the  unity  of  it,  say  Amen  ! 

"  Dear  Friends  !  stand  your  ground  and  give 
no  way  to  the  adversary.  As  for  those  that 
have  departed  from  us,  if  ever  we  are  re-united 
they  must  come  to  us;  we  cannot  go  to  them. 
As  we  are  kept  in  the  love  and  wisdom  of 
Truth,  we  shall  know  how  to  demean  our- 
selves towards  them,  having  compassion  on 


some,  making  a  difference;  for  all  are  not 
alike  in  the  transgression.  For  such  as  have 
not  wholly  lost  their  integrity,  I  hope  for  their 
return;  which  if  they  do,  I  cannot  see  how 
they  can  be  clear  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  but  by  testifying  against  their  outgoing. 
Dear  Friends,  stand  in  your  dominion  and 
authority  in  the  Truth,  against  all  backsliders 
and  revolters,  without  respect  of  person  ;  judg- 
ing for  God  in  righteousness.  So  shall  noth- 
ing be  spared  but  what  God  will  spare.  Where 
the  cause  is  His,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  exer- 
cise forbearance,  under  the  pretence  of  tender- 
ness and  charity,  when  he  will  have  judgment 
executed.  Those  that  appear  most  backward 
under  this  pretence  of  judsinsand  condemning 
the  guilty,  I  have  observed  most  forward  in 
condemning  the  innocent ;  and  he  that  justifies 
the  wicked  and  he  that  condemns  the  righteous, 
are  both  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  So,  dear 
Friends,  with  desires  to  be  remembered  by 
you  before  the  Lord  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
that  I  may  be  preserved,  if  the  will  of  God  so 
be,  to  see  you  again,  and  enjoy  you  in  the 
fellowship  and  communion  of  life,  I  take  my 
solemn  leave  of  you,  and  rest  your  friend  and 
brother, 

Samuel  Jennings. 
For  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey. 


From  Tho  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Meat  Biscuit. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  was  read  to 
the  American  Association,  at  Charleston,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  a  newly  invented  prepara- 
tion, called  "  meat-biscuit."  The  inventor, 
Mr.  Borden,  "  claims,  as  you  will  see,  to  have 
discovered  a  process  for  combining,  in  a  cheap, 
convenient,  portable  form,  all  the  nutritive  por- 
tions of  animal  and  farinaceous  food.  His  in- 
vention has  the  further  advantages,  that  all  re- 
fuse, excrementitious,  and  superflous  matters 
are  rejected  ;  and  it  can  be  preserved  fresh, 
without  condiments  or  preservatives  of  any 
kind,  for  years,  and  in  all  climates,  care 
only  being  taken  that  it  be  kept  dry.  From 
several  satisfactory  trials,  it  is  proved  that 
Mr.  Borden's  process  is  equally  adapted  for 
combining  any  farina,  any  flour  or  meal, 
with  any  of  the  meats  of  the  animal  king- 
dom used  by  man  for  food ;  but  he  has 
hitherto  confined  himself  to  combining  wheat- 
flour  with  the  flesh  of  neat  cattle.  I  will 
briefly  allude  to  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
biscuit.  The  nutritive  portions  of  the  beef,  or 
other  meat,  immediately  on  its  being  slaugh- 
tered, are,  by  long  boiling,  separated  from  the 
bones  and  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  matters. 
The  water  holding  the  nutritious  matters  in 
sdlution  is  evaporated  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  spicitude  ;  this  is  then  made  into  a  dough 
with  firm  wheat-flour,  the  dough  rolled  and 
cut  into  the  form  of  biscuits,  and  then  desicca- 
ted, or  baked,  in  an  oven  at  a  moderate  heat. 
The  cooking,  both  of  the  flour  and  the  animal 
food,  is  thus  complete.  The  meat-biscuits 
thus  prepared  have  the  appearance  and  firm- 
ness of  the  nicest  crackers  or  navy-bread,  being 
as  dry,  and  breaking  or  pulverizing  as  readily 
as  the  most  carefully  made  table-crackers.  It 


is  preserved  in  the  form  of  biscuit,  or  reduce' 
to  a  coarse  flour  or  meal.  It  is  best  kept  ii 
tin  cases  hermetically  soldered  up;  the  exelp 
sion  of  air  is  not  important,  as  humidity  alor 
is  to  be  guarded  against.  I  have  seen  son 
of  the  biscuit  perfectly  fresh  and  sound  tht; 
have  been  hanging  in  sacks  since  last  July  i 
Mr.  Borden's  kitchen ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  i 
mind,  that  in  this  climate  articles  contrai 
moisture  and  moulder  promptly,  unless  ke] 
dry  by  artificial  heat. 

"  For  making  soup  of  the  meat-biscuit, 
batter  is  first  made  of  the  pulverized  biscu 
and  cold  water;  this  is  stirred  into  boilin 
water;  the  boiling  is  continued  some  ten  < 

twenty  mniniitoa  ;  salt,  pepper,  and  other  COnd 

ments  are  added  to  suit  the  taste,  and  the  sou 
is  ready  for  the  table.  I  have  eaten  the  sou 
several  times ;  it  has  the  fresh,  lively,  cleat 
and  thoroughly-done  or  cooked  flavor  that  use 
to  form  the  charm  of  the  soups  of  the  Rocht 
de  Cancale.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  tht 
vapid,  unctuous,  stale  taste  which  characterize 
all  prepared  soups  I  have  hitherto  tried  at  se 
and  elsewhere.  Those  chemical  changes  i 
food  which,  in  common  language,  we  denom 
nate  cooking,  have  been  perfectly  effected  i 
Mr.  Borden's  biscuit  by  the  long-continue 
boiling  at  first,  and  the  subsequent  baking  o 
roasting.  The  soup  prepared  of  it  is  thu 
ready  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system  withou 
loss,  and  without  tedious  digestion  in  the  al: 
mentary  canal,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  mi 
tritious  and  invigorating.  It  is  to  be  noted 
moreover,  that  the  meat-biscuit  is  manufacture 
without  salt,  pepper,  or  any  condiment  o 
chemical  atiseptic  whatever.  We  have  thu 
an  article  of  food,  partly  farinaceous  and  pari 
ly  animal,  such  as  the  system  requires  fo 
long-continued  use;  it  is  easily  preserved,  ii 
all  climates,  seasons  and  circumstances,  is  ii 
a  form  the  most  concentrated  and  convenieni 
is  prepared  easily  and  quickly,  and  is,  mort 
over,  cheap." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Why  do  we  not  have  better  Meetings? 

In  an  epistle  to  Friends  "concerning 
Men's  and  VVomen's  Meetings,"  William  Ed 
mundson  says :  "  Let  us  seriously  considei 
the  great  and  weighty  service  of  our  men' 
and  women's  meetings  to  order  and  managi 
matters  relating  to  Gospel  order  in  the  Churcl 
of  Christ,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  his  blessei 
unchangeable  truth,  made  manifest  to  us,  tha 
we  may  be  preserved  faithful  therein,  and  ou 
lights  may  shine  in  the  comely  order  thereol 
by  the  good  fruits  brought  forth  among  us,  th« 
Lord's  peculiar  people  in  this  generation,  at 
good  examples  to  others,  and  as  lights  in  tin 
world. 

"  My  Friends,  it  is  no  small  charge,  that  th< 
Lord  commits  to  the  care  of  the  aforesaic 
meetings,  the  care  of  his  flocks,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Truth,  and  the  honou: 
of  his  great  and  worthy  name  ;  so  that  it  is  o 
absolute  necessity  for  all  the  members,  botr, 
male  and  female,  to  know  their  election  and  it 
what  it  stands,  and  in  what  authority  they  sii 
in  those  meetings  ;  for  the  service  thereof  mus 


THE  FRIEND. 
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9  performed  in  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  the 
,ord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  authority  of  his 
lessed  spirit  and  power." 

As  the  cause  is  not  our  own,  nothing  short 
f  this  can  enable  us  to  perform  that  which 
ill  really  advance  it,  or  bring  peace  to  our- 
•Ives.    However  plausible  anything  may  be, 

it  has  not  the  divine  sanction,  it  cannot  pros- 
3r;  therefore  it  becomes  us  to  seek  to  know 
[is  will  in  all  that  comes  before  us,  whether  it 
3  matters  of  small  or  great  moment.  He  will 
irect  His  own  cause  with  prudence  ;  but  mere 
jman  prudence  will  not  enable  any  rightly  to 
rect  "  in  church  affairs."  Oh,  that  there  was 
tore  of  the  "  Lord's  way  "  amongst  us  ;  the 
ay  be  took  in  "  the  settling  of  his  church  and 
^ople  under  his  government."  It  was  the 
ay  of  the  cross,  but  it  was  the  way 
wned  and  prospered  by  the  great  Head  of 
le  Church.  Then  the  "  elders  and  overseers 
•ere  of  God's  appointing,  and  known  by  the 
?ople  to  be  men  qualified  for  the  service  ;  such 
nto  whom  the  Lord  gave  of  his  good  spirit, 
hich  opened  their  understandings  to  make  a 
•ue  inspection  into  mailers  that  came  before 
lem,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  according  to 
ie  law  of  God." 

Such  men  and  women  were  "  blessings  to 
•ie  people,  and  the  Lord  was  with  them." 
'hese  neglected  not  to  watch  over  the  flock, 
nd  to  fence  up  the  gaps,  and  "  to  suffer  noth- 
jg  to  be  ushered  into  the  Church  of  Christ 
jat  was  against  Truth."   In  those  days,  when 
lere  was  such  a  concern  to  keep  all  things 
lean  and  in  order,  how  often  were  their  meet- 
igs  crowned  with  the  sensible  presence  of 
Him,  whom  they  preferred  before  all  things 
se  !    The  query  may  arise,  why  is  not  this 
tore  frequently  the  case  now  ?    Though  the 
,ord  has  not  forsaken  his  people,  neither  is  his 
hand  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,"  yet  is 
ot  the  language  applicable  to  some?  "your 
liquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
-od,  and  your  sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you, 
.at  he  will  not  hear."    There  is  not  a  suffi- 
ent  heeding  the  "  still  small  voice  "  amongst 
3;  too  many  are  looking  outward,  to  their 
;.vn  poverty,  and  increasing  the  burden  of 
tose  who  seek  to  know  nothing  "save  Jesus 
hrist  and  him  crucified." 
The  Lord's  people  can  only  be  edified  by 
'jat  which  comes  from  him.    Oh,  then,  that 
ere  was  no  looking  outward  ;  and  no  giving 
lything  but  that  which  is  received  "  by  the 
relation  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  more  abiding  in 
e  quiet,  bearing  the  necessary  state  of  trial, 
-en  though  it  be  very  great;  more  cleaving 
osely  10  the  good  Shepherd,  that  so  if  we 
suffer  with  him,  we  may  also  reign  with  him." 
'ere  these  things  more  generally  the  objects 
'  our  concern,  I  doubt  not  but  our  assemblies 
ould  be  more  eminently  crowned  with  the 
ord's  life-giving  presence.    The  repairing  of 
e  breaches  would  go  on,  the  workmen  would 
bour  together,  and  every  one  be  preserved, 
rough  watchfulness  and  faithfulness,  in  doing 
ieir  own  duty  without  hindrance,  and  thus 
ey  would  be  made  instrumental,  in  helping 
ie  another.    As  there  was  a  faithful  concern 
"  speak  every  man  the  truth  to  his  neigh- 
)ur,  and  to  execute  the  judgment  of  truth  and 
;ace  in  our  gates,"  the  time  would  come 


when  we  would  have  comfort  together ;  and 
the  "ploughman  should  overtake  the  reaper, 
and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth 
seed ;  and  the  mountains  shall  drop  sweet 
wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt."  There 
should  be  melting  seasons,  as  in  former 
times,  amongst  the  assemblies  of  the  remnant 
who  are  desiring  to  be  Quakers  in  all  points. 
These  would  be  supported  in  their  exercises; 
they  would  cast  their  burden  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  would  sustain  them.  I  trust  the  time 
is  coming  when  he  will  manifest  who  are  truly 
on  his  side,  though  the  declension  is,  and  may 
be  great. 

Let  us  take  courage,  and  earnestly  desire 
that  we  may  be  the  sheep  of  His  fold,  whom 
He  will  own,  and  over  whom  He  will  be  shep- 
herd, and  for  whom  He  will  make  a  way, 
whilst  He  confounds  those  who  are  in  any  man- 
ner laying  waste  his  precious  testimonies. 

Then  "  the  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the 
Lord,  and  shall  trust  in  him  ;  and  all  the  up- 
right  in  heart  shall  glory." 

N.  G.,  Eighth  month  15th,  1851. 


lead  Poisoning. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article 
in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  headed  "Lead  Poisoning  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans."  A  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Physico-Medical  Society  of  this  city 
relative  to  this  subject,  appears  in  the  Journal. 
The  subject  was  brought  to  their  notice  by  Dr. 
Fenner,  the  well  known  compiler  of  the 
"  Southern  Medical  Reports,"  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  epidemic  colic  which  prevailed 
here  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1849, 
and  is  much  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  lead 
poisoning,  arising  chiefly  from  the  use  of  soda- 
water. 

The  colic  made  its  re-appearance  in  the  city 
last  summer,  occasioning  much  suffering  and 
trouble,  and  Dr.  Fenner  pursued  his  investiga- 
tions. On  the  14th  of  September  last,  he  read 
a  paper  before  the  society  above  mentioned,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  striking  resemblance 
between  the  colic  lately  seen  and  that  which 
undoubtedly  proceeds  from  lead,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  experiments  he  had  made  the 
previous  year  with  soda  water.  They  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  great  amount  of  lead  in  that 
beverage.  Recent  experiments,  under  the  eye 
of  Professor  Riddell,  had  removed  all  doubt  in 
regard  to  it.  Experiments  upon  the  common 
use  from  our  city  hydrants  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  lead  to  a  great  and  dangerous  extent. 
Only  very  slight  traces  of  lead  were  found  in 
hydrant  water  that  had  been  previously  clari- 
fied with  alum. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the 
society  to  investigate  the  subject  and  report. 
The  committee,  composed  of  Dr.  J.  Jones,  Dr. 
A.  F.  Axson,  and  Professor  J.  L.  Riddell,  re- 
ported on  the  2d  of  November  last.  They  had, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Fenner,  repeated  the  ex- 
periments on  the  soda  and  hydrant  water. 
They  carefully  tested  the  various  specimens  of 
soda  water,  procured  from  different  fountains  in 
the  city.  In  all  evident  traces  of  lead  wore 
found.    These  investigations  abundantly  con- 


firm Dr.  Fenner's  opinion  that  lead  exists  in 
all  soda  water  transmitted  through  leaden  pipes, 
and  that  in  adequate  quantity  to  produce  the 
deleterious  effects  attributed  thereto. 

Frequent  examinations  of  the  hydrant  water 
used  in  the  Chemical  Lecture  Room,  and  which 
is  transmitted  through  about  seventy  feet  of 
leaden  pipe,  indicates  not  the  slightest  traces  of 
lead,  though  the  most  delicate  tests  were  ap- 
plied and  the  water  freely  drawn.  Drs.  Rid- 
dell and  Axson,  however,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Fenner,  had  detected  traces  of  lead  in  hydrant 
water.  Under  certain  circumstances,  traces 
of  lead  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  the  committee  think,  to  produce 
the  imputed  deleterious  effects.  No  lead  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  water  taken  directly 
from  the  river. 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  Dr.  Fenner  has  certainly 
established  the  deleterious  character  of  soda- 
water  ;  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  community  at  large, 
for  whom  it  would  be  demanding  a  just  pro- 
tection by  having  proper  municipal  ordinances 
adopted  prohibiting  henceforward,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  transmission  of  carbonated  water 
through  leaden  pipes." — N.  O.  Picayune. 


Kind  Words — Use  them — Because  they 
fall  pleasantly  on  the  ears  of  all  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  and  it  is  therefore  one  of  the 
ways  of  promoting  human  happiness. 
11  Because  they  give  an  impression  in  your 
favour,  and  thusprepare  the  way  for  your  great- 
er influence  over  others  for  good. 

Because  kind  words  powerfully  contribute 
to  soothe  and  quiet  your  own  spirit  when  ruf- 
fled by  the  unkindness  of  others. 

Because  they  show  the  difference  between 
you  and  the  rude,  malicious,  or  revengeful, 
and  are  suited  to  show  them  their  wrong. 

Because  they  are  suited  to  stir  up  the  kind 
affections  of  your  own  heart.  There  is  sweet 
music  in  such  a  voice  rightly  to  affect  the  soul. 

Because  they  are  so  uncommon,  use  them 
that  there  may  be  more  of  such  bright  stars  in 
your  dark  firmament. 

Because  they  aid  in  carrying  out  the  divine 
injunctions,  "  Be  courteous,"  "  Be  kindly  af- 
fectioned,  one  to  another." 

Because  you  cannot  conceive  of  any  truly 
benevolent  being  who  would  not  use  them. 

Because  you  have  heard  such  words  from 
your  God  and  hope  to  hear  such  words  for- 
ever. — Am. 


As  that  God,  whom  we  all  adore,  is  a  God 
of  peace  and  concord,  there  ought  to  be  a  sa- 
cred harmony  between  all  that  profess  and  be- 
lieve in  the  same  Saviour. 


Happy  are  those  who  can  see  the  beauty  of 
virtue!    Is  *  possible  to  sec  her  without  lo> 
her?    Is  it  possible  to  love  her  without  being 
happy  ? 
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Letter  of  William  Pcnn. 

Friends  and  people  of  ihe  United  Nether- 
lands : 

The  dark  and  gloomy  day  of  the  visitation 
of  the  hand  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  is  upon 
you,  therefore  abide  the  judgment,  and  search 
out  that  accursed  thing  amongst  you,  which 
provokes  the  Lord  ;  fortGod  is  risen  in  his  ter- 
rible displeasure,  to  lay  you  utterly  waste,  un- 
less you  repent  of  the  evil  of  your  ways,  and 
humbly  calling  to  mind  that  former  lost  estate, 
return  unto  the  Lord  whom  ye  have  grown  too 
high,  too  rich,  and  too  proud  for.  And  count 
this  trial  more  precious  to  you  than  all  your 
stately  habitations,  great  wealth  and  trade  i« 

this  changeable  World  ;  for  it  is  the  minrl  nf  thp. 

Lord  God  eternal  (and  his  word  to  you  all, 
from  one  of  his  remnant  who  hath  measured 
you  in  the  balance  of  the  light  and  sanctuary 
of  God)  that  ye  should  be  awakened  out  of 
your  earthly  security,  and  know  a  staining 
and  a  withering  of  all  visible  empire,  trade  and 
treasure,  that  so  you  may  all  come  to  know 
his  blessed  seed  and  witness  raised,  and  quick- 
ened in  every  one  of  you  ;  to  the  laying  judg- 
ment to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plum- 
met, that  ye  may  know  a  cleansing  from  the 
evil  of  your  ways.  O!  build  not  upon  the 
justice  of  your  cause,  as  ye  conceive,  neither 
let  your  expectations  be  from  your  navies, 
horses,  chariots,  and  mighty  men  of  war ;  nor 
glory  in  the  wisdom  of  your  counsellors ;  but 
awake,  awake  you  sleepy  earthy  inhabitants 
of  that  land,  and  let  your  eye  be  to  the  Lord 
God  alone  in  the  lowness  of  your  spirits,  and 
be  ye  resigned  to  his  allwise  disposal :  for  I 
testify  from  the  God  that  made  heaven  and 
earth,  if  you  make  man  your  refuge,  and 
put  your  confidence  in  the  stratagems  of  men, 
God  will  confound  you  forever  and  give  you 
up  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  your  cruellest 
adversaries.  Neither  cry  you,  we  are  be- 
trayed, and  men  have  dealt  treacherously  with 
us  ;  for  God  hath  suffered  these  things  to  come 
upon  you  that  you  may  be  humbled  thereby, 
and  weaned  from  the  covetous  pursuits  of  this 
fading  world,  and  learn  to  do  justice  and  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord  ; 
which  ye  can  never  do,  till  you  come  out  of 
all  your  empty  professions,  and  mere  formali- 
ties in  religion  and  worship,  and  sweep  your 
streets  of  all  lewdness,  and  your  trade  and  gov- 
ernment of  oppression,  and  bow  unto  God's 
righteous  appearance  by  his  pure  light  and 
spirit  in  every  man's  heart  and  conscience,  for 
in  obedience  thereunto  (which  leads  into  a 
cross  to  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh)  true  peace 
consists.  This  is  Christianity  indeed  ;  and  the 
blood  that  cleanseth,  ransometh  and  saveth 
from  sin  here  and  wrath  to  come,  is  only  wit- 
nessed in  being  led  and  guided  in  and  by  that 
pure  light  of  God,  with  which  he  hath  enlight- 
ened every  man  that  comes  into  the  world. 

This  lay  upon  me  in  the  deep  and  weighty 
love  and  counsel  of  God,  to  send  amongst  you 
in  this  hour  of  your  great  trial,  who  about  ten 
months  since  (being  amongst  you)  and  burth- 
ened  in  spirit  with  your  glory,  pride,  earthly- 
mindedness,  oppression  and  forgetfulness  of 
God  that  made  and  raised  you,  did  then,  from 
a  clear  sight,  warn  you  of  this  very  day,  that 
is  come  like  a  deluge  upon  you,  as  such  of 


you  who  have  read  my  Trumpet  and  Alarm 
to  the  High  and  Low  Dutch  Nation  may  call 
o  mind. 

I  am  at  peace  with  all  men. 

Wm.  Penn. 

14th  of  Fourth  Month,  1672. 


Lime  for  Apple  Trees. — Lime  is  found  to 
enter  more  largely  into  the  structure  of  the 
apple-tree  than  of  any  other  tree  known.  The 
analysis  of  Dr.  Emmons  has  given  us  51  per 
cent,  of  lime  in  the  ash  of  its  bark  ;  hence  we 
learn  that  lime  should  make  a  prominent  in- 
gredient in  all  our  composts  in  the  apple  or- 
chard.   Where,  from  exhaustion,  lime  has  be- 

nnmp  deficient,  and  th©  orchard  eeeme  to  bo  on 

the  decline,  the  work  of  reinvigorating  may  be 
speedily  accomplished  by  a  liberal  use  of  it. — 
Boston  Traveller. 


Potatoes  in  Ireland. — A  greater  breadth  of 
land  is  now  being  ploughed  up  in  Ireland  for 
potatoes  than  during  the  last  four  years. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  23,  1851. 


We  give  to-day  a  lively  and  instructive 
epistle  from  William  Penn,  which  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  biographers. 
This,  with  several  others  addressed  to  differ- 
ent Friends  in  Holland,  were  published  in  this 
city  in  the  "  Evening  Fireside  "  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.  It  is  well  to  revive  them  at  this 
time,  that  we  may  understand  how  our  early 
Friends  thought,  felt  and  wrote.  As  exemply- 
fying  this,  the  valuable  letter  of  Samuel  Jen- 
nings also  given  to-day,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  readers  of  the  "  Friend."  How  the  diffi- 
culties and  trials  of  one  period  of  the  Church 
seem  to  be  echoed  in  those  which  assail  it  in 
another.  When  he  speaks  of  those  who  will 
not  enter  into  judgment  so  as  to  condemn  the 
guilty,  and  yet  are  most  forward  in  condemn- 
ing the  innocent,  do  we  not  feel  as  though  he 
were  writing  of  this  very  day.  What  could 
be  more  salutary  advice  to  us  than  his  exhor- 
tation, "  Stand  in  your  dominion  and  authority 
in  the  Truth  against  all  backsliders  and  revolt- 
ers  without  respect  of  persons,  and  judge  for 
God  in  Righteousness.  So  shall  nothing  be 
spared  but  what  God  will  spare.  For  where 
the  cause  is  His,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  exer- 
cise forbearance  under  the  pretence  of  tender- 
ness and  charity,  when  God  will  have  judg- 
ment executed." 

Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed for  the  Coloured  Men's  and  Women's  Even- 
ing Schools,  back  of  Locust  street  above  Ninth ; 
to  commence  early  in  Tenth  month,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  five  months.  Apply  to 
John  C.  Allen, 

No.  179  South  Fifth  street. 
Joseph  E.  Maule, 

No.  277  N.  Second  street. 
William  L.  Edwards, 
No.  192  Spruce  street. 


Friends'  Horses. 

Friends  visiting  the  city  on  the  concerns  c 
Society,  are  informed,  that  an  arrangement  ha 
been  made  to  have  their  horses  taken  care  c 
in  future,  at  G.  B.  Adams  &  Co.'s  new  "  Zan 
Street  Stables,"  in  place  of  those  at  the  Penn 
sylvania  Hotel  in  Sixth  street. 

Zane  street  runs  from  Seventh  to  Eight! 
between  Market  and  Arch  streets. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  tak 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  Schoc 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.    Application  may  b 

mads  to  Lindzoy   Nicholson,    No.  24  SoUt 

Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arc 
street ;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherr 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Unioi 
street. 


WANTED, 

A  male  and  female  Teacher  for  the  Board- 
ing  School  under  the  care  of  a  Committee  o 
Friends  at  Hallowell,  Canada  West.  For  fur 
ther  information  apply  at  this  office,  or  t< 
Joseph  Waring,  Picton,  Prince  Edward  county 
Canada  West,  via  Kingston. 


Died,  in  New  York,  on  the  12th  instant,  Phebe  H 
wife  of  John  Clapp,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age,  ai 
elder  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting.  Self-denying 
self-sacrificing,  preferring  others  to  herself,  it  was  th 
concern  of  this  dear  Friend  to  be  more  than  sh 
seemed  to  be,  and  do  more  than  she  promised.  Wha 
was  her  real  worth ,  and  how  much  good  she  was  en 
abled  to  accomplish,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  seetl 
in  secret  and  shall  reward  openly.  It  seems  to  hav 
been  her  happy  experience  so  to  live  in  watchfulnes 
and  prayer,  as  to  be  found  waiting  for  the  Lord  whenh 
came.  A  few  days  after  the  attack  of  illness  whicl 
closed  her  life,  she  expressed  a  willingness  to  depart 
saying,  "  she  felt  nothing  in  her  way."  Throughou 
the  suffering  and  weakness  which  were  allotted  to  hei 
she  was  preserved  in  great  patience  and  resignatior 
often  uttering  her  thankfulness  for  the  mercies  c 
which  she  partook.  The  last  sentences  she  spob 
were  these :  "  Return  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  thi 
many  blessings  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  "  Praia 
the  Lord,  praise  the  Lord  !"  "  I  can  praise  him  on  th 
banks  of  deliverance."  She  was  favoured  with  entir 
consciousness  to  the  last,  when  we  humbly  trust  sh< 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

 ,  on  Seventh  day,  the  16th  instant,  in  the  451 

year  of  her  age,  Rachel  R.  Sheppard,  wife  of  Charle 
Sheppard,  a  much  esteemed  member  and  overseer  o 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.- 
The  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  has  left  a  vacano, 
inner  meeting,  her  family,  and  in  the  social  circle  ii 
which  will  be  found  almost  equally  difficult  to  fill.  Il 
our  religious  society  her  loss  will  be  long  felt,  for  sh( 
was  a  consistent  and  useful  member  of  it,  being  trul; 
and  deeply  concerned  that  its  principles  and  practice 
should  be  maintained  upon  the  ancient  and  only  but 
foundation.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,  that  die  in  the  Lore 
from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  ma; 
rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

 ,  at  Greenwood,  Columbia  county,  on  the  31s 

of  First  month,  1851,  Catharine  Whitacre,  relict  o 
Joseph  Whitacre,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age,  a  mem 
ber  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  Westtown  Boarding  School,  on  the  23d  o 
Third  month,  1851,  John  Whitacre,  son  of  Edwarc 
Whitacre,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 
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Society  of  Friends  in  New  York. 

'.i*e  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  York. 
From  James  Bowdex's  History  of  the  So- 
citty  of  Friends  in  America. 

(Concluded  from  page  3S7.) 
About  one  year  after  the  landing  at  New 
etherlands  of  the  Friends  who  came  in  the 
Woodhouse,"  Josiah  Cole  and  Thomas 
hurston  arrived  in  the  province.  They  had 
avelled  inland  from  Virginia,  and  had  reli- 
ous  service  among  the  Indians,  who  received 
^m  kindly  and  heard  them  with  attention, 
it  soon  after  they  had  entered  the  territory 
'  the  Dutch,  they  were  arrested,  imprisoned 
r  a  few  hours,  and  then  carried  under  an  es- 
■>rt  of  soldiery,  to  an  adjacent  island,  sup- 
used  to  be  Staten  Island.  A  few  Dutch  fami- 
13  had  settled  at  this  place;  special  orders, 
>wever,  were  given  that  none  of  them  should 
certain  the  strangers,  or  assist  them  to  leave 
9  island.  The  sufferers,  after  remaining 
|ere  for  two  days,  met  with  some  kindly  dis- 
ced Indians,  who  conveyed  them  to  Long 
land,  "  where,"  observes  Josiah  Cole,  "  we 
and  some  Friends  in  the  Truth,  by  whom  we 
?re  much  refreshed."*  Soon  after  their  ar- 
*al  in  Long  Island,  Josiah  Cole  left  his  com- 
mon, "  he  not  being  of  ability,"  he  remarks, 
o  travel  on  so  fast  as  it  lay  upon  me." 
iving  travelled  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
les  on  Long  Island,  he  crossed  over  to  New 
lgland. 

The  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  were  settled 
iefly  on  that  part  of  it  which  lay  contiguous 
the  continent.  At  its  eastern  extremity, 
wever,  and  in  the  small  Islands  adjacent, 
re  were  those  who  had  embraced  the  prin- 
les  of  Friends,  among  whom  the  name  of 
ithaniel  Silvester  deserves  notice.  He  was 
3  sole  proprietor  of  Shelter  Island,"]"  which 
in  an  inlet  of  the  sea  near  the  eastern 
int  of  Long  Island,  measuring  in  extent 
out  five  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
en  miles  from  north  to  south.  Of  the  pe- 
d  when  he  became  possessed  of  this  inle- 
jting  little  domain,  or  when  he  joined  in  reli- 
>us  profession  with  Friends,  we  are  unin- 
med,  but  as  early  as  the  Third  month,  1659, 

•  Letter  of  Josiah  Cole  to  G.  Bishop,  1G58. 
Journal  of  John  Taylor,  page  6 ;  and  Letter  of 
Robinson  to  George  For,  I6*fr9. 


he  is  referred  to  as  one  who  had  adopted  our 
principles.  In  was  in  that  year,  that  Laurence 
and  Cassandra  Southwick,  on  being  driven 
from  their  home  in  Massachusetts,  sought  and 
found  an  asylum  in  th^, territory  of  this  is- 
!>inr!  :  ihrr.  '  '  ~ 
that  its  name  is  derived  from  the  refuge  which 
it  afforded  to  the  victims  of  intolerance.  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  writing  to  George  Fox  about 
this  time,  speaks  of  its  owner  as  "  a  fine 'noble 
man."  The  liberality  and  kindness  of  Na- 
thaniel Silvester  became  known  to  Friends  in 
England,  and  John  Taylor  of  York,  when  he 
visited  America  in  1659,  first  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Shelter  Island,*  and  was,  he  says, 
"very  kindly  received."  Except  this  island, 
and  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  there  was  not 
at  this  time  a  nook  in  the  colonies  of  North 
America,  on  which  a  Friend  could  land,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  severe  suffering,  and 
the  ship-master  to  a  heavy  penalty.  The  pos- 
session, therefore,  of  the  island  in  question,  by 
one  who  loved  the  truth,  was  a  providential 
circumstance,  peculiarly  favourable  to  Friends 
at  this  juncture,  and  not  to  be  viewed  as  one 
of  mere  chance. 

John  Taylor  next  passed  to  Long  Island, 
"  to  seek,"  as  he  remarks,  "  the  lost."  In  its 
villages  and  towns,  he  found  "  many  sober 
people  that  feared  God,  and  were  convinced  of 
the  blessed  Truth ;"  and  who,  he  continues, 
"  received  me  and  my  testimony  readily  with 
gladness,  and  many  meetings  of  the  people 
were  settled  under  the  teachings  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Free  Teacher,  at  Gravesend, 
Seatancott,  Oyster  Bay,  Hemstead  and  other 
places."  In  the  "  woods  and  wilderness"  on 
Long  Island,  he  adds,  "  we  also  had  meetings. 
While  thus  pursuing  his  gospel  labours,  be  was 
joined  in  the  winter  of  1659  by  Mary  Dyer  ; 
several  brave  meetings,"  he  writes,  "  we  had 
together,  and  the  Lord's  power  and  presence 
was  with  us  gloriously. "f 

The  next  gospel  minister  who  appears  to 
have  visited  New  Netherlands,  was  George 
Rofe.  After  labouring  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, he  reached  the  Dutch  province  in  1661, 
"  having  sailed  in  a  small  boat  with  only  two 
Friends."  "  I  had  good  service,"  he  writes, 
"  among  both  Dutch  and  English.  I  was  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  Dutch,  and  gave  a  good 
sound,  but  they  forced  me  away;  and  so  we 
had  meetings  through  the  islands  in  good  ser- 
vice.'^ 

Among  the  convinced  who  resided  nl  Graves- 
end  on  Long  Island,  does  the  Dutch  historian 
mentions  the  "Countess  of  Mordee"  who 
had  previously  professed  with  the  Puritans, 


and  whom  he  terms  "  a  noble  lady."  The 
meetings  of  Friends  at  Gravesend  were  held 
in  her  house:  "but,"  says  Croese,  "she 
managed  it  with  that  prudence  and  observance 
of  time  and  place,  as  gave  no  offence  to  any 
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she  and  her  people  remained  free  from  all  mo- 
lestation and  disturbance."*  At.  Flushing, 
however,  things  were  different;  and,  unpro- 
tected by  the  influence  of  the  rich,  Friends 
were  driven  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  adja- 
cent woods.  These  were  occasionally  attend- 
ed by  other  professors,  among  whom  was  Han- 
nah Bowne,  who  soon  united  with  the  persecu- 
ted community.  Her  husband  John  Bowne, 
desirous  to  ascertain  more  particulars  of  the 
sect  to  which  his  wife  had  now  become  united, 
went  on  one  occasion  to  see  Friends  during  the 
time  of  their  meeting  in  the  woods.  The 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  their  worship,  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
having  his  heart  expanded  in  love  towards  the 
hunted  little  company,  he  generously  invited 
them  for  the  future  to  hold  their  meetings  at 
his  house,  an  offer  which,  it  appears,  was 
readily  accepted.  Dwelling  near  the  Founiain 
of  all  true  knowledge  and  wisdom,  John  Bowne 
was  socn  given  to  see  that  the  principles  which 
his  wile  had  embraced,  harmonized  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  his  Saviour,  and  under  this 
conviction,  he  also  openly  professed  with  the 
united,  small,  persecuted  flock. 

The  conscientious  course  pursued  by  John 
Bowne  drew  down  the  displeasure  of  the  au- 
thorities of  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  Sixth 
month,  1 662,  a  complaint  was  preferred  against 
him  for  permitting  the  meetings  of  Friends  to 
be  held  at  his  house. f  He  was  accordingly 
arrested,  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £25, 
Flemish,  together  with  the  court  charges,  and 
expressly  admonished  to  discontinue  the  meet- 
ings under  the  penally  of  banishment.  Having 
refused  to  pay  the  unjust  imposition,  he  was 
committed  to  a  noisome  dungeon  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, where,  says  Bishop,  "  he  was  kept 
very  long,  and  well  nigh  famished  to  death. 
The  Governor,  finding  that  this  punishment 
was  ineffectual  to  reduce  the  prisoner  to  sub- 
mission, determined  to  enforce  the  threat  of 
banishment.  Having  been  taken  to  the  Stadt- 
house,  where  his  wife  and  friends  were  per- 
mitted to  see  him,  John  Bowne  was  informed 
that  it  was  resolved  he  should  pay  the  fine 
within  three  months,  or  be  exiled  from  the 
country.  The  cruol  edict,  however,  did  not 
induce  him  to  deny  his  Lord,  and  continuing 
steadfast,  he  was  in  the  Tenth  month  placed 
on  board  a  Dutch  vessel  and  conveyed  to  Ilol- 


»  Journal  of  John  Taylor,  p.  5. 
t  Ibid,  8. 

t  Letter  of  G.  Rbfe,  to  R.  Htibberthorne,  1661. 


*  Albany  Records. 
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land.  The  banishment  ofasetileron  account 
of  religion,  from  the  dominions  of  llie  Dutch, 
was  a  circumstance  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
colonial  authoritiesof  New  Amsterdam  deemed 
it  prudent  to  forward  a  despalch  to  the  direc 
tors  of  the  West  India  Company,  by  the  ship 
which  bore  John  Bowne  into  exile,  in  which 
the  nature  of  his  offence  was  explained.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  despatch  : 

"  Honourable,  right  respectable  Gentlemen  : 
We  omitted  in  our  general  letter  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  which  we,  and  many  of  our 
good  inhabitants,  have  since  some  time  met 
with;  and  which  are  daily  renewed,  by  the 

sect  rnllerl  Onaltpro.  .njiinflji  :~  *k«  «'">r>irj7  anrl 

principally  in  the  English  villages,  establish- 
ing forbidden  convenlicles,  and  frequenting 
those  against  our  published  placards  ;  and  dis- 
turbing, in  a  manner,  the  public  peace  ;  in  so 
far,  that  several  of  our  magistrates  and  well- 
affectioned  subjects  remonstrated  and  com- 
plained to  us,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  in- 
sufferable obstinacy,  unwilling  to  obey  our  or- 
ders or  judgment. 

"  Among  others,  one  of  their  principal  lead- 
ers John  Bowne,  who,  for  his  transgression, 
was,  in  conformity  to  the  placards,  condemned 
in  an  amende  of  150  guilders;  who  has  been 
now  under  arrest  more  than  three  months,  for 
his  unwillingness  to  pay,  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  his  refusal,  in  which  he  still  con- 
tinues, we  at  last  resolved,  or  were  rather  com- 
pelled to  transport  him  in  this  ship  from  this 
province,  in  the  hope  that  others  might  by  it 
be  discouraged.  If,  nevertheless,  by  these 
means,  no  more  salutary  impression  is  made 
upon  others,  we  shall,  though  against  our  in- 
clinations, be  compelled  to  prosecute  such  per- 
sons in  a  more  severe  manner.  On  which  we 
previously  solicit  to  be  favoured  with  your  hon- 
ours' wise  and  forseeing  judgment,  &c. 

"  Fort  Amsterdam,  New  Netherlands,  Jan.  9th, 
1663." 

John  Bowne  arrived  in  Holland  in  the  Se- 
cond month,  1663,  and  feeling  that  the  cause 
for  which  he  suffered  was  a  just  and  righteous 
one,  and  that  his  political  rights  had  been  out- 
raged, he  naturally  sought  redress  for  his 
wrongs.  Benjamin  Furly  and  William  Caton, 
who  were  at  that  lime  in  Holland,  assisted  him  ; 
and  in  company  with  them  he  obtained  several 
interviews  with  the  Directors  of  the  West  In- 
dia Company.  These  were  men  of  enlight- 
ened consciences,  who  prized  religious  freedom 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  their  land. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  sanction  the  illibe- 
ral and  persecuting  policy  of  the  colonial  le- 
gislature, and  in  a  few  weeks  after  John  Bowne 
had  landed  in  Holland,  the  directors  reversed 
his  sentence,  and  returned  the  following  en- 
lightened reply  to  the  rulers  of  New  Amster- 
dam : 

"  Amsterdam,  16th  April,  1663. 
"  We  finally  did  see,  from  your  last  letter, 
that  you  had  exiled  and  transported  hither  a 
certain  Quaker,  named  John  Bowne,  and  al- 
though it  is  our  cordial  desire  that  similar  and 
other  sectarians  might  not  be  found  there,  yet 
as  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  fact,  we  doubt 
very  much  if  vigorous  proceedings  against 
them  ought  not  to  be  discontinued,  except  you 


intend  to  check  and  destroy  your  population  ; 
which,  however,  in  the  youth  of  your  exist- 
ence, ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  by  all 
possible  means  :  Wherefore,  it  is  our  opinion, 
that  some  connivance  would  be  useful  ;  that 
the  consciences  of  men,  at  least,  ought  ever  to 
remain  free  and  unshackled.  Let  every  one 
be  unmolested,  as  long  as  he  is  modest ;  as 
long  as  his  condnct  in  a  political  sense  is  irre- 
proachable ;  as  long  as  he  does  not  disturb 
others,  or  oppose  the  government.  This  maxim 
of  moderation  has  always  been  the  guide  of 
the  magistrates  of  this  city,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that,  from  every  land,  people 

have  flocked  to  this  asylum.  Tread  thus  in 
meir  sif[>3,  «i,a  o^ui/t  „^t,  ~»;n  u 
blessed. 

"Abraham  Wixmendonk, 
"  David  Van  Baerle." 

Having  received  full  permission  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  West  India  Company  to  return 
to  his  home,  with  a  guaranty  of  protection 
and  of  entire  religious  liberty,  John  Bowne, 
after  visiting  some  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
in  England,  and  also  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
reached  Flushi  ng  again  in  the  early  part  of 
1664.  From  this  period  full  toleration  was  en- 
joyed by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Dutch 
possessions  of  North  America.  It  is  said  that 
Sluyvesant  on  meeting  John  Bowne,  soon  after 
his  return  from  banishment,  expressed  his  re- 
gret for  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  assured 
him  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  would  be 
molested  for  the  future.  The  letter  of  the  di- 
rectors, doubtless,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
produced  this  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
governor.  His  opportunity,  however,  of  ex- 
hibiting a  different  policy  was  but  short ;  pre- 
parations were  then  making  by  the  English  for 
the  war  by  which,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  year,  New  Netherlands  was  wrested 
from  the  Dutch,  and  became  a  British  colony 
under  the  name  of  New  York. 


For' 

Alexander, 


The  Friend. 


Edward 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

The  memoir  of  E.  Alexander,  which  we 
have  commenced  in  the  present  number,  will, 
we  think,  be  found  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  Speak- 
ing of  himself  he  says  :  "  I  consider  myself 
truly  as  the  least  amongst  many  brethren,  and 
have  nothing  whereof  to  boast,  save  infirmi- 
ties, yet  having  found  benefit  in  perusing  the 
writings  of  our  pious  predecessors  in  the  truth, 
if  it  please  the  Lord  that  anything  which  I 
may  have  herein  to  record,  may  be  useful  to 
others,  to  Him  be  the  glory;  for  truly  it  is  by 
His  grace  we  are  what  we  are,  when  turned 
'  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God;'  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  cor- 
dial unity  with  their  writings,  I  am  desirous, 
as  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  enable  me,  to 
cast  a  mile  into  the  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  professors  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus." — Ed. 


The  editor  of  his  manuscript  says: 
"  His  papers  were  found  in  a  very  rot 
and  imperfect  stale,  yet,  it  being  considered 
simplicity  of  his  style  and  lively  mannei 
expiession  were  descriptive  of  the  wri 
much  care  has  been  taken  to  retain  his  o 
words,  even  though  repetition  often  occt 
save  where  grammatical  errors  or  scriplu 
quotations  needed  collection." 

Memoir,  &c,  &c. 

I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  t 
Fourth  month,  1788.  My  parents  were  Sa 
uel  and  Deborah  Alexander;  they  endei 
oured  to  bring  their  children  up  in  the  fear 
ilie  Lord.  I  remember  my  father's  wholeso 
instructions,  even  when  I  was  very  \ou 
About  that  time  1  was  once  sent  on  an  ein 
to  a  lonesome  place,  when  1  suddenly  fel 
solemn  calm  and  quiet  come  over  my  mir 
under  which  influence  I  felt  deeply  humbl 
and  beheld  myself  a  poor,  miserable  sinr 
and  so  much  was  my  spirit  contrited  befi 
the  Lotd,  that  I  prostrated  myself onthe  grot 
in  much  brokenness,  and  was,  I  think,  m< 
to  feel  so  much  of  His  goodness  and  men 
as  made  me  long  to  love,  follow,  and  ot 
Him.  Thus  I  am  convinced  that,  in  very  ea 
life,  the  minds  of  children  are  visited,  even  pc 
erfully,  at  seasons;  how  careful,  then  ouj 
parents  to  be,  that  they  cherish  these  early  ; 
pearances  of  the  new  birth.  Notwiihstandi 
my  many  advantages,  1  was  very  wild  a 
fond  of  amusement,  so  that  in  a  little  limt 
lost  these  good  impressions. 

When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  a 
put  to  business  in  my  father's  shop,  wher 
had  pretty  constant  employment.    We  had 
our  employment  (unknown  to  my  dear  paren 
some  persons  whose  example  was  very  ht 
ful,  and  when  I  look  back  to  that  time,  I  ci 
not  feel  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Author 
all  our  mercies  in  that  I  was  not  caught  in  so 
of  the  snares  of  our  soul's  enemy:  nevert 
less,  I  did  not  wholly  escape  the  pollution,! 
was  remarkably  preserved,  so  that  now,  oi 
retrospect,  I  can  truly  say,  it  was  the  L( 
alone  preserved  me,  to  the  praise  of  the  gk 
of  His  grace.    I  trust  this  may  be  a  warni 
to  parents  and  such  as  have  the  care  of  you 
to  be  very  particular  in  the  choice  they  mala 
servants,  apprentices, or  others, with  whom  th 
children  may  have  necessarily  to  associf 
However,  such  is  the  force  of  example,  and  si 
was  my  natural  inclination,  that  I  joined 
with  that  which  was  hurtful,  and  my  mind  v 
from  lime  lo  time  led  away,  so  that  I  had 
most  for«otlen  ihe  earlier  visitations  of 
deeming  love  and  mercy,  and  went  on  indi 
ing  myself  in  things  unlawful,  till  almost 
stroyed  thereby.    I  became  also  very  pr< 
and  vain,  and  although  preserved  almost 
ti rely  from  bringing  outward  reproach  on  r 
self  or  the  Society  of  which  I  am  a  meml 
yet  I  went  great  length  in  sin.    I  am  a  mo 
ment  of  the  Divine  mercy — a  brand  plucl 
from  the  fiie  !    O  that  1  could  praise  the  L 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  wo 
towards  me,  for  though  his  anger  was 
turned  away,  his  hand  was  stretched  out  s 
and  I  was  at  times  closely  followed  by  con\ 
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ions,  but  got  from  under  ihem  and  again  laid 
5  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my  luMs  till  almnst 
i  overwhelmed  in  evil;  yet  would  the  Lord  in 
mercy  send  rebuke  alter  rebuke,  so  that  at 
illeoglh  I  had  no  rest  in  my  alienation  from 
Him.    Oh,  how  awful  for  any  to  be  in  this 
state,  "strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise, 
having  no  hope,  and   without   God  in  the 
world  !"    Such,  at  that  time,  was  my  stale  ; 
I  but  praises  forever  be  unto  Him,  who  conde- 
scended to  bring  me  up  out  of  the  "  horrible 
pit;"  for  it  would  only  have  been  just,  had  He 
at  that  time  separated  me  forever  from  His 
holy  presence,   and   from  the  glory  of  His 
aower. 

My  constitution  was  strong;  I  used  then  to 
Calculate  on  many  coming  years,  and  my  ene- 
my did  not  fail  to  take  every  advantage;  his 
emptations  were  powerful,  and  I  was  quite  in- 
clined to  put  off  the  day  of  repentance;  but 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  I  advanced 
in  years,  He  increased  my  uneasiness,  and  my 
convictions  both  day  and  night  that  I  could 
not  always  rest  and  take  pleasure  in  wrong 
things;  so  that  I  am  an  experimental  witness 
of  that  declaration  of  my  blessed  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  respecting  His  Holy  Spirit,  "  When 
he  is  come  He  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin." 

About  this  time  I  have  to  note  a  preserva- 
tion vouchsafed  to  me,  which  is  as  follows:  I 
went  with  one  or  two  others  as  guide,  [and] 
the  horse  on  which  [  rode  being  very  spirited, 
took  head  and  ran  away.  I  was  not  able  to 
manage  him,  and  lost  my  seat,  falling  sidevvay 
from  his  back.  I  had  behind  me  a  valisse,  in 
which  one  of  my  spurs  caught,  and  my  hat 
having  fallen  from  me,  I  hung  in  that  perilous 
ituation  ;  and  though  the  time  was  not  long 
[during]  which  my  life  was  in  such  jeopardy, 
yet  a  much  shorter  period  would  have  termi- 
nated my  existence,  save  for  the  Arm  unseen. 

Had  there  been  but  a  small  stone  in  the  way, 
my  head  being  so  close  to  the  level  road,  in 
all  human  probability  that  day  had  been  my 
last.  "  O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and 
beast."  Thus  as  I  proceed  in  my  journal,  I 
believe  it  right  for  me  to  place  stones  of  me- 
morial which  I  have  with  me,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  are  desiring  to  "  praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
t>  the  chhildren  of  men,"  as  well  as  duly  to 
appreciate  those  mercies,  not  daring  to  attrib- 
ute them  to  what  is  usually  termed  chance  or 
accident,  but  to  that  Almighty  Arm  of  Power 
by  which  all  things  are  upheld,  and  which  from 
time  to  time  proclaims,  in  these  his  preserva- 
tions, that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His 
works." 

In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  my  age,  I  mar- 
ried Jenepher  Fisher,  of  Youghal,  daughter  of 
the  late  Reuben  and  Jenepher  Fisher.  Not 
long  after,  my  mind  began  to  be  visited  with 
stronger  convictions  of  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  I  was  placed  as  regarded  my  eternal 
well-being,  which  wrought  powerfully  upon 
me;  yet,  for  all  this,  I  would  not  give  up,  nor 
yield  obedience  to  that  grace  which  (where  it 
is  obeyed)  bringelh  salvation,  but  followed  my 
ownevil  inclinations, until  my  Lord  was  pleased, 
in  a  very  awful  manner,  to  awaken  and  arouse 
me  from  such  a  stale.  One  time,  whilst  in  the 
midst  of  transgression  and  rebellion  against 


I  His  law  written  in  the  heart,  I  was  seized  with 
great  honor  of  mind,  and  at  the  same  moment 
with  such  sudden  weakness  of  my  bodily 
|  powers,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped 
jdead,  without  time  allowed  to  cry,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  Oh,  the  awfulness 
of  that  moment  I  then  the  earth  trembled  and 
shook!  "When  Thou  didst  terrible  things 
which  we  looked  not  for,  Thou  earnest  down." 
There  remained  to  me  nothing  "  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  in- 
dignation." Oh  thou  who  readest  these  lines, 
I  warn  thee,  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  obey  at  once  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lest  thou  also  come 
into  such  a  state. 

However,    He  Still  upIivU   i n\j  -    nuO   III  lillS 

depth  of  sudden  amazement  and  horror,  even 
as  from  the  belly  of  hell,  I  cried  unto  Him, 
and  surely  my  voice  must,  through  the  Re- 
deemer's mercy,  have  entered  into  His  ear,  or 
I  should  have  been  numbered  with  the  silent 
dead,  and  my  immortal  part  would  have  gone 
into  that  state  of  unutterable  torment  "  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  '  In  this  dispensation,  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  call  another  Lazarus  [spiritually] 
from  the  dead ;  and  it  was  His  powerful  voice 
and  word  to  the  spiritual  ear,  which, 
praises  to  His  adorable  name,  was  not  so 
shut  that  it  could  not  hear,  even  after  hav- 
ing lain  so  long  a  time  in  the  grave.  Oh ! 
how  did  I  then  feel,  and  how  clearly  have  I 
since  seen,  that  as  He  raised  him  up  in  the  days 
of  His  [personal]  appearance  amongst  men, 
so  did  He,  in  that  day  of  His  great  power, 
visit  my  spiritual  ear  with  the  language  "Come 
forth."  Oh  yes,  even  though  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  the  grave-clothes  of  corruption : 
blessed,  magnified  and  adored,  be  the  name  of 
my  God  forever,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  !  Amen. 

Now,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  an 
unworthy  and  unprofitable  servant,  I  can  set 
my  seal  to  many  Scripture  declarations,  not 
from  the  saying  of  any  man,  but  from  sensible 
experience  of  their  truth  and  efficacy.  This 
visitation  was  His  voice  to  me  in  my  state  of 
spiritual  death  ;  it  is  also  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  yea,  to  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Adam  in  the  fall;  but  although  they 
hear  it,  even  the  voice  of  his  Holy  Spirit  re- 
proving for  sin,  (which  is  the  voice  and  call 
that  we  must  hear,  or  we  cannot  be  brought  to 
spiritual  life,)  yet  many  there  be  who  will  not 
hearken  to  it. 

This  glorious  and  powerful  work  is  that  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  nothing  is  required 
of  us,  as  creatures,  but  submission  to  Him 
herein.  Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  heartfelt 
acknowledgment  that  it  is  "  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  havedone,but  according 
to  His  mercy  He  saveth  us.  Surely  Christ  s 
all  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  redemption 
from  sin  in  this  present  life,  through  whic  h 
work  of  His,  first  done  at  Calvary,  and  after- 
wards on  His  second  appearance  to  those  who 
look  for  him,  He  presents  His  workmanship, 
(ihus  created  anew  unto  good  works,)  "  fault- 
less before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  of  William  Penn. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1671,  William  Penn 
was  on  the  continent  of  Europe  on  a  visit  to 
Friends,  and  other  seeking  and  religiously  dis- 
posed persons,  in  Holland  and  Germany.  I 
have  found  no  particulars  of  this  visit  in  any 
of  the  published  lives  of  that  great  and  much 
calumniated  man,  although  in  several  places 
in  his  works  he  alludes  to  it.  On  his  return 
to  England,  from  time  to  time,  he  addressed 
letters  to  persons  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted, whilst  on  this  jourrfey,  endeavouring 
to  stir  them  up  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
religious  duties,  and  to  administer,  as  he  might 

cuaOlcJ,  srprrtrtrtrl  tomforl  and  counsel. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter: 

"My  dearly  beloved  friends,  J.  and  G. 
J  ,  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Hendrick  : 

"The  salutation  of  my  life,  which  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  over  all  this  fading  and 
changeable  world,  springs  forth  at  this°time 
unto  you,  who  are  made  nigh  and  dear  unto 
my  spirit  in  the  pure  everlasting  power  of  God, 
and  by  that  covenant  of  light,  life,  and  eternal 
salvation,  we  have  been  gathered  into,  in 
which  is  the  blessed  fellowship  witnessed,  and 
communion  with  the  God  of  life,  whereby  we 
come  to  be  perfected,  in  every  good  and  holy 
work,  to  answer  the  end  of  our  great  and  high 
calling,  which  is  unto  righteousness,  patience, 
and  doing  the  will  of  God,  which  brings  into 
that  dominion  which  God  Almighty  is  now 
giving  to  his  saints,  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  of  whose  pure  and  right- 
eous government  there  shall  never  be  an  end. 
Therefore  is  he  risen  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
seed  that  is  as  in  captivity  in  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  he  is  putting  a  cup  of  confusion, 
war  and  trembling  that  they  may  dash  each 
other  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,  and  reel 
and  fali,  and  never  rise  again;  that  the  hom- 
age, the  honour,  and  the  holy  praise  may  be 
rendered  to  the  glorious  rising  of  the  seed  that 
is  to  reign,  and  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of 
iron  :  And  great  are  the  calamities,  that  are 
hastening  upon  the  world,  and  God  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  earth  is  coming  speedily  and 
will  not  tarry,  to  judge  righteously  amongst 
the  kingdoms  of  men.  O  !  that  day  is  m 
hand  that  many  shall  seek  death  and  shall  not 
find  it — a  day  of  great  blackness,  horror  and 
distress;  blessed  are  they  stand  fast  without 
wavering,  in  that  winter  day  !  O  Friends,  bless 
the  Lord  forever,  who  has  redeemed  us  out  of 
the  lusts  in  which  is  the  warring  and  the  blood- 
shedding!  O  that  our  life,  which  makes  us  of 
one  flesh  and  one  bone,  of  one  blood,  and  one 
body,  yea,  of  one  soul  and  one  spirit,  where  the 
quarrels  and  commotions  cannot  reach  unto  us 
to  break  our  union  1  O  did  the  nations  know 
and  live  in  that  blessed  harmless  life,  how 
would  it  end  all  contests  and  differences.  Well, 
we  are  the  first  fruits,  and  let  us  retire  into  our 
chambers,  the  inward  of  our  spirits,  and  there 
we  shall  feel  that  Avhich  supports,  comforts, 
and  gives  to  prevail ;  for  the  end  of  these  things 
that  threaten  the  world  that  it  may  be  broiit;lu 
into  a  condii ion  of  hearing  and  receiving  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it,  for  this  heaveuly  truth 
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in  which  we  have  believed,  and  not  another 
thing  will  the  holy  and  the  righteous  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  raise,  prosper,  and  establish 
in  the  utter  overturning  of  all  that  is  too  high 
for  it,  or  makes  war  against  it.  And  dear  friends 
my  heart  is  melted  in  dear  and  heavenly  love 
towards  you,  by  which,  you  are  deeply  engra- 
ven in  my  remembrance,  and  often  in  our 
holy  assemblies  I  feel  the  interceding  spirit  of 
the  Lord  for  your  support  and  assistance  un- 
der all  your  great  and  (to  many)  unknown 
exercises;  and  let  the  living  seed  arise,  oh  let 
the  power  have  its  way  and  be  bold  and  valiant 
for  God,  and  stop  not  our  testimony  :  suiely 
testimonies  must  arise  for  the  good  old  way  of 
everlasting  life.  Fain  would  I  be  with  you 
but  cannot,  and  when  to  see  you  I  know  not; 
but  it  is  much  desired  by  me,  for  my  heart 
cleaves  towards  you.  I  have  been  sometimes 
a  little  troubled  not  to  hear  from  you,  so  much 
as  of  the  receipt  of  several  letters  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you,  especially  one  concerning  two  of 
G.  Fox's  letters  from  Barbadoes.  I  long  to  un- 
derstand how  it  is  with  you.  Things  here  as 
to  Friends  are  very  well,  only  Rebecca  Osgood 
at  London,  and  G.  Welsh  at  Jamaica,  have 
lately  departed  this  life,  and  are  I  hope,  at  rest 
with  our  God  forever.  Isaac  Penington  is 
now  at  liberty  by  permission,  and  with  us  in 
the  country — his  dear  love  is  to  you,  his  wife's, 
and  my  dear  friend's,  who  with  myself  and  in 
my  salutation  of  dear  and  heavenly  love,  un- 
feignedly  greet  you  all,  in  which  I  am  your  en- 
deared friend  and  brother. 

Wm.  Penn. 

"  Let  a  copy  of  this  be  sent  to  ,  with 

my  dear  love  to  them  for  my  concern  is  great 
for  ihem,  and  salute  me  dearly  to  all  friends  of 
your  general  meeting.  If  my  letters  already 
writ  be  not  lost,  keep  them  'till  I  come,  or  send 
me  copies  per  post.  Forget  me  not  to  Jo. 
Lodge,  and  honest  John  Claus. 


flow  to  Treat  Differences  of  Judgment. 

Differences  of  judgment  must  arise  where 
there  are  freemen  to  think  ;  but  if  brotherly 
love  continue,  the  strong  will  ever  tenderly 
bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  the 
weak  will  not,  in  mere  captiousness,  criticise 
the  unintelligible  doings  of  the  strong.  Dif- 
ferences must  arise ;  but  let  us  calmly  look, 
with  a  view  to  their  mitigation  or  removal,  at 
the  causes  of  our  differences,  and  not  despair. 
Complicated  questions  will  arise,  consisting  of 
a  multiplicity  of  parts  ;  and,  from  the  infirmity 
of  our  natures,  one  man  will,  from  peculiari- 
ties of  disposition,  habitudes  of  thought,  or 
hereditary  associations,  look  at  one  part  more 
than  another,  and  dwell  upon  it  till  it  almost 
exclusively  occupies  his  attention,  and  till  it  so 
swells  in  dimensions,  as  to  overshadow  all  the 
other  parts,  even  as  a  pin-head,  by  being 
brought  close  to  the  eye,  and  having  the  pupil 
intensely  fixed  on  it,  may  shut  out  and  eclipse 
the  landscape  around,  even  the  sun  in  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven.  It  being  evident,  then, 
that  from  such  causes  differences  of  judgment 
must  arise,  the  question  comes  to  be,  How  are 
we  to  tieat  them  ?  Allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  the  mode  in  which  Eastern  sages  have 


illustrated  this  subject;  and  shall  we  for  once 
take  a  lesson  from  the  East,  whence,  amidst 
much  that  is  foolish  and  absurd,  gleams  of 
strong,  sound,  common  sense  do  sometimes 
shine  forth  ?  They  put  the  case  somehow  in 
this  manner  :  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  as- 
sembled a  number  of  blind  men.  A  huge 
animal  is  introduced  amongst  them  in  the  form 
of  an  elephant,  and  they  wish  to  know  his 
size,  shape,  and  form.  To  ascertain  this,  they 
must  go  to  work,  not  in  the  way  of  specula- 
tion, but  in  the  way  of  practical  observation 
and  measurement.  One  man  lays  hold  of  and 
measures  its  foot,  and  pronounces  the  animal 
tall  and  straight,  like  the  stem  of  the  palm- 
tree.  "  Impossible  !"  cries  another,  who  has 
seized  hold  of  the  trunk  ;  "  he  is  bent  and  lim- 
ber like  a  bamboo."  "Impossible!"  cries  a 
third,  who  has  laid  hold  of  the  ear  ;  I  declare 
he  is  of  the  shape  of  the  plantain  or  Havana 
leaf,  flat,  and  broad  and  long."  A  fourth, 
who  has  laid  hold  of  the  tail,  says,  "  You  are 
all  wrong  together,  he  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
crooked  serpent."  "  All  wrong,  indubitably 
wrong,"  cries  a  fifth,  who  has  laid  hold  of  the 
animal's  body;  "  he  is  a  huge  '  rotundity,'  like 
the  sacred  mountain  Sumeroo."  What,  then, 
was  to  be  done  with  these  conflicting  verdicts  ? 
One  of  the  sages,  more  clear-headed  than  the 
rest,  heard  all  that  was  said,  and  began  to  re- 
flect in  this  way:  "I  cannot  doubt  your  hon- 
esty and  veracity  as  witnesses  ;  I  do  not  doubt 
your  testimony,  conflicting  as  it  is :  and  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  reconcile  it  is,  to  put 
all  the  parts  of  it  together,  and  see  if  we  will 
thus  find  out  the  real  genuine  structure  and 
shape  of  the  creature."  They  did  so,  and 
found  it.    There  is  a  lesson  here  to  us. — Duff. 


Force  of  Waves. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  immense  force  which  is  exerted  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  when  driven  on  by  a  strong 
wind.  The  late  catastrophe  at  Minot's  Rock 
gives  us  some  idea  of  this  tremendous  power, 
and  shows  us  how  feeble  are  the  strong  works 
of  man  when  opposed  to  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ment. At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation Thomas  Stevenson,  civil  engineer, 
save  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the  force 
of  the  waves,  made  by  means  of  the  marine  dy- 
nometer. 

The  greatest  result  registered  in  the  Adriatic 
ocean,  was  at  Skerrymore  Lighthouse  during 
a  westerly  gale  on  the  29th  of  March,  1845, 
when  the  force  was  6083  pounds,  or,  three 
tons  per  square  foot.  The  greatest  result  re- 
gistered in  the  German  Ocean  was  3013,  or 
about  one  and  a  half  tons  per  square  foot. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  1827,  in  a  heavy 
ground  swell  after  a  storm,  solid  water  rose  at 
the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  106  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  irrespective  of  the  depth  of 
the  trough  of  the  wave.  Such  an  elevation 
is  due  to  a  head  of  water  of  the  same  height. 
The  force,  then,  which  urges  the  lower  courses 
of  the  Bell  Rock  must  have  been  nearly  three 
tons  per  square  foot,  a  force  which,  when  exert- 
ed upon  a  large  extent  of  surface,  becomes  al- 
most inconceivably  great. — Providence  Jour- 
nal. 


For  "Tlie  Friend 

EVENING. 

I  see  the  evening  shadows  come  and  lengthen, 

'Till  all  will  soon  be  shade; 
While  the  cool  dews,  that  with  the  twilight  strengtll 

Fall  heavy  o'er  the  glade. 

Hushing  his  silvery  song,  his  pinion  closing 

Upon  his  feathered  breast, 
The  weary  bird,  among  dark  leaves  reposing, 

Sinks  to  his  nightly  rest. 

Faint  and  yet  fainter  o'er  the  hush  is  coming 

The  ebbing  pulse  of  day, 
While  plaintive  voices  from  the  sober  gloaming 

Knell  the  quenched  light  away. 

Hear  the  lone  night-hawk  from  his  height  descendi 

Sound  his  discordant  drum, 
\y\A  oountloao  insects  to  the  concert  lending 

Their  unremitting  hum. 

Ah,  in  the  coolness  of  delicious  even, 

Should  passion's  heat  expire, 
And  to  the  altar  of  the  heart  be  given 

Something  of  holy  fire, 

How  ardently  the  chastened  spirit  kindles, 

Mounting  its  upward  wing, 
'Till  earth's  enjoyment  with  its  sorrow,  dwindles 

Into  a  trivial  thing. 

For  the  free  benefit  of  God's  salvation, 

The  heart  its  prayer  shall  raise, 
For  the  rfch  blessing  of  His  preservation, 

Hymning  forth  songs  of  praise. 

Eighth  month,  1851. 


Selected 

A  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN. 

I  shine  in  the  light  of  God, 

His  likeness  stamps  my  brow  ; 
Thro'  the  shadows  of  death  my  feet  have  troc 

And  I  reign  in  glory  now. 

No  breaking  heart  is  here, 

No  keen  and  thrilling  pain, 
No  wasting  cheek,  where  the  frequent  tear 

Hath  rolled  and  left  its  stain. 

I  have  found  the  joy  of  Heaven  ; 

I  am  one  of  the  angel  band ; 
To  my  head  a  crown  is  given, 

And  a  harp  is  in  my  hand. 

I  have  learned  the  song  they  sing, 

Whom  Jesus  hath  made  free, 
And  the  glorious  halls  of  Heaven  still  ring 

With  my  new-born  melody. 

No  sin,  no  grief,  no  pain, 

Safe  in  my  happy  home, 
My  fears  all  fled,  my  doubts  all  slain, 

My  hour  of  triumph  come. 

Oh  friends  of  my  mortal  years, 

The  trusted,  and  the  true, 
Ye  are  walking  still  in  the  vale  of  tears, 

But  I  wait  to  welcome  you. 

Do  I  forget  ?    Oh  no, 

For  memory's  golden  chain 
Shall  bind  my  heart  to  the  hearts  below, 

'Till  they  meet  and  touch  again. 

Each  link  is  strong  and  bright 

And  love's  electric  flame 
Flows  freely  down  like  a  river  of  light, 

To  the  world  from  whence  I  came. 

Do  you  mourn  when  another  star 
Shines  out  from  the  glittering  sky  ? 

Do  you  weep  when  the  voice  of  war 
And  the  rage  of  conflict  die  ? 

Then  why  do  your  tears  roll  down 

And  your  heart  be  sorely  riven, 
For  another  gem  in  the  Saviour's  crown 

And  another  star  in  Heaven  ? 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Triiicm  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  3£S.) 

Robert  Barclay  was  released  from  imprison- 
nent  hi  ihe  Second  month,  1677,  and  soon  after 
vent  to  London.  On  the  25th  of  Fifth  month, 
it\  with  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  George 
veith  and  wife,  and  several  other  Friends,  em- 
arked  at  Harwick  for  Holland.  The  Friends 
■paroled  after  they  reached  the  continent, 
it  the  work's  sake,  and  one  company  of 
hem,  consisting  of  Robert  Barclay,  William 
'enn,  George  Keith  and  Benjamin  Furly,  pro- 
eeded  to  Herwerden,  to  visit  the  Princess 
iljnbeth,  and  her  religious  companions  there, 
i'hey  reached  that  city  on  Fifth-day,  the  9th 
f  the  Sixth  month,  and  immediately  sent  the 
'ritcess  information  of  their  arrival,  with  a 
equest  that  she  would  let  them  know  when 
hey  should  call  on  her.  Her  answer  was, 
nat  she  was  glad  they  had  come,  and  she 
vould  be  ready  to  receive  them  at  the  seventh 
iour  the  next  morning.  We  will  now  follow 
Villiam  Penn  in  his  description  of  this  visit: 

"The  next  morning  being  come,  which  was 
he  Sixth-day  of  the  week,  we  went,  about  the 
ime  she  had  appointed  us,  and  found  both 
ter  and  the  Countess  ready  to  receive  us; 
vhich  they  did  with  more  than  an  ordinary  ex- 
iression  of  kinduess.  I  can  truly  say  it,  and 
hat  in  God's  fear,  I  was  very  deeply  and  re- 
cently affected  with  the  sense  that  was  upon 
ny  spirit,  of  the  great  and  notable  day  of  the 
jord,  and  the  breakings-in  of  his  eternal  pow- 
^r  upon  all  nations;  and  of  the  raising  of  the 
lain  Witness  to  judge  the  world  ;  who  is  the 
reasure  of  life  and  peace,  of  wisdom  and 
;lory,  to  all  that  receive  him  in  the  hour  of 
lis  judgments,  and  abide  with  him.  The  sense 
•f  this  deep  and  sure  foundation,  which  God 
s  laying,  as  the  hope  of  eternal  life  and  glory 
or  all  to  build  upon,  filled  my  soul  with  an 
ioly  testimony  to  them;  which  in  a  living 
ense  was  followed  by  my  brethren;  and  so 
he  meeting  ended  about  the  eleventh  hour. 

"The  Princess  entreated  us  to  stay  and  dine 
viih  her;  but,  with  due  regard  both  to  our 
estimony  and  to  her  at  that  time,  we  refused 
desiring,  if  she  pleased,  another  opportu- 
lity  that  day.  To  which  she  with  all  cheer- 
ulness  yielded ;  she  herself  appointing  the 
;econd  hour. 
"  So  we  went  to  our  quarters;  and  some  time 
fter  we  had  dined,  we  returned.  The  meet- 
ig  soon  began  ;  there  were  several  present 
esides  the  Princess  and  Countess.  It  was  at 
his  meeting,  that  the  Lord  in  a  more  eminent 
aanner  began  to  appear.  The  eternal  Word 
howed  itself  a  hammer  at  this  day,  yea, 
harper  than  a  two-edged  swoid,  dividing  as- 
under between  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  the 
aints  and  the  marrow.  Yea,  this  day  was  all 
esh  humbled  belore  the  Lord  !  it  amazed  one, 
hook  another,  broke  another ;  the  noble  arm 
f  the  Lord  was  truly  awakened,  and  the  weight 
nd  work  thereof  bowed  and  tendered  us  also, 
fter  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  manner; 
mt  the  Lord  might  work  an  heavenly  sign 
efore  them,  and  among  them  ;  that  the  ma- 
;sty  of  Him  that  is  risen  among  the  poor  Qua- 
era,  might  in  some  measure  be  known  unto 


them,  what  God  it  is  we  serve,  and  what 
power  it  is  we  wait  for  and  bow  before.  They 
had  a  sense  and  a  discovery  that  day,  what 
would  become  of  the  glory  of  all  flesh,  when 
God  shall  enter  into  judgment.  Well,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  when  I  shall 
forget  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
sure  mercies  of  our  God  to  us  his  travailing 
servants  that  day.  O  Lord,  send  forth  thy 
light  and  thy  truth,  that  all  nations  may  be- 
hold thy  glory. 

"Thus  continued  the  meeting  till  about  the 
seventh  hour  ;  which  done,  with  hearts  and 
souls  filled  with  holy  thanksgivings  to  the  Lord 
for  his  abundant  mercy  and  goodness  to  us, 
we  departed  to  our  lodging;  desiring  to  know 
whether  our  coming  the  next  day  might  not 
be  uneasy  or  unreasonable  to  her  with  respect 
to  the  affairs  of  her  government ;  it  beiqg  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  when  we  were  informed 
she  was  most  frequently  attended  with  addres- 
ses from  her  people.  But  with  a  loving  and 
ready  mind  she  replied,  that  she  should  be 
glad  to  see  us  the  next  morning,  and  at  any 
time  when  we  would. 

"The  next  morning,  being  the  11th  of  the 
Sixth  month,  we  were  there  betwixt  eight  and 
nine  ;  where,  Robert  Barclay  falling  into  some 
discourse  with  the  Princess,  the  Countess  took 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  whispered  me  to 
withdraw,  to  get  a  meeting  for  the  more  infe- 
rior servants  of  the  house  ;  who  would  have 
been  bashful  to  present  themselves  before  the 
Princess.  And,  blessed  be  the  Lord  !  he  was 
not  wanting  to  us ;  the  same  blessed  power 
that  had  appeared  to  visit  them  of  high,  ap- 
peared also  to  visit  them  of  low  degree;  and 
we  were  all  sweetly  tendered  and  broken  to- 
gether ;  for  virtue  went  forth  of  Jesus  that 
day,  and  the  life  of  our  God  was  shed  abroad 
amongst  us  as  a  sweet  savour ;  for  which  their 
souls  bowed  before  the  Lord,  and  confessed  to 
our  testimony. 

"  It  did  not  a  little  please  that  noble  young 
woman,  to  find  her  own  report  of  us  and  her 
great  care  of  them  so  effectually  answered. 
Oh!  what  shall  we  say?  Is  there  any  God 
like  unto  our  God?  who  is  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, fearful  in  praises,  working  wonders  !  To 
his  eternal  name,  power  and  arm,  be  the  glory 
forever ! 

"  The  meetingdone,  the  Princess  came  to  us, 
expressing  much  satisfaction,  that  we  had  that 
good  opportunity  wilh  her  servants;  telling 
us,  she  much  desired  they  should  have  a  true 
and  right  character  of  us,  and  therefore  she 
chose  to  withdraw,  that  they  might  have  freer 
access,  and  that  it  might  look  like  their  own 
act;  or  words  to  that  purpose. 

"The  twelfth  hour  being  come,  we  returned 
to  our  inn;  letting  them  understand,  we  pro- 
posed (the  Lord  willing)  lo  visit  them  some 
time  that  afternoon. 

"  I  must  not  here  forget,  that  we  found  at  our 
inn,  the  first  night  at  supper,  a  young  mer- 
chant of  a  sweet  and  ingenuous  temper,  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  Bremen  ;  who  took  oc- 
casion from  that  night's  discourse,  the  sixth- 
day  at  dinner  and  supper,  and  the  seventh-day 
also,  to  seek  all  opportunities  of  conference 
with  us  ;  and  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe) 


he  staid  twenty-four  hours  in  that  city  on  our 
account.  We  opened  to  him  the  testimony  of 
Truth.  I  know  not  that  in  any  one  thing  he 
contradicted  us.  At  last  he  plainly  discovered 
himself  unto  us,  to  be  a  follower  of  a  certain 
minister  in  Bremen,  who  is  even  by  his  fel- 
low-ministers and  Protestants  reproached  with 
the  name  of  Quaker,  because  of  his  singular 
sharpness  against  the  formal,  lifeless  ministers 
and  Christians  in  the  world. 

"  We  laid  fast  hold  upon  this ;  and  asked  him, 
in  case  any  of  us  should  visit  that  city,  if  he 
would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  a  meeting  at 
his  house,  which  he  readily  granted  us.  So 
we  gave  him  some  books  ;  recommending  him 
to  the  true  and  hlessed  testimony  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Light,  and  Judge  of  the  world,  and 
life  of  them  that  receive  him  and  believe  in 
him  ;  and  so  we  parted. 

"  It  being  now  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
we  went  to  the  Princess's  ;  where  being  come, 
after  some  little  time,  the  Princess  and  Count- 
ess put  me  in  remembrance  of  a  promise  I 
made  them  in  one  of  my  letters  out  of  Eng- 
land, that  I  would  give  them  an  account,  at 
some  convenient  time,  of  my  first  convince- 
ment,  and  of  those  tribulations  and  consola- 
tions, which  I  had  met  withal  in  this  way  of 
the  kingdom,  to  which  God  hath  brought  me. 
After  some  pause,  I  found  myself  very  free 
and  prepared,  in  the  Lord's  love  and  fear,  to 
comply  with  their  request;  so,  after  some  si- 
lence, began.  But  before  I  had  half  done,  it 
was  supper-time;  and  the  Princess  would  by 
no  means  let  us  go,  we  must  sup  with  her; 
which  opportunity,  not  being  well  able  to 
avoid,  we  jielded  to,  and  sat  down  with  her 
to  supper. 

"Among  the  rest  present  at  these  opportu- 
nities, it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  was  a 
Countess,  sister  to  the  Countess,  then  come  to 
visit  her,  and  a  Frenchwoman  of  quality;  the 
first  behaving  herself  very  decently,  and  the 
last  was  often  deeply  broken  ;  and  from  a  light 
and  slighting  carriage  towards  the  very  name 
of  a  Quaker,  she  became  very  intimately  and 
affectionately  kind  and  respectful  to  us.  Sup- 
per being  ended,  we  all  returned  to  the  Prin- 
cess's chamber ;  where  making  us  all  sit 
down  with  her,  she  wilh  both  the  Countesses 
and  the  Frenchwoman,  pressed  from  me  the 
continuance  of  my  relation  ;  but  none  more 
than  the  Countess's  sister;  with  which  though 
late,  I  was  not  unwilling  to  oblige  them,  be- 
cause I  knew  not  when  the  Lord  would  give 
me  such  an  opportunity. 

"I  found  them  affected;  it  continued  till  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  yet  many  particulars 
omitted,  partly  through  forget  fulness,  and 
partly  for  want  of  time.  Howbeil,  I  must 
needs  say,  they  heard  me  wilh  an  earnest  and 
tender  attention  ;  and  I  hope  and  believe  the 
Lord  hath  made  it  profitable  unto  them.  This 
done,  they  had  some  discourse  upon  it,  and 
afterwards  we  spoke  about  a  meeting  for  the 
next  day,  being  the  first-day  of  the  week  ;  and 
that  we  might  have  not  only  as  many  of  her 
own  family,  but  as  many  of  her  town  as  would 
willingly  be  there ;  she  yielded  to  it,  and  ap- 
pointed the  meeting  to  begin  at  the  second 
hour;  so  we  parted,  being  near  the  eleventh 
hour  at  night.  [To  be  continued. 
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For  "  The  Mend." 

Episodes  of  Insect  Life. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  work  recently 
reprinted  in  New  York,  entitled  "  Episodes  of 
Insect  Life,"  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  "  The  Fiiend." 

"The  flies  are  gone,  but  where  are  they 
gone  to?  that  is  the  question.  At  the  close  of 
summer,  when  they  are  busy  and  buzzing 
around  us  in  the  shape  of  a  visitation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  easy  matter  to  let  them  "  pass  by  us 
as  the  idle  wind  ;"  but  in  one  respect  they  are, 
to  most  people,  like  the  wind  too,  since  they 
scarce  know  whence  they  come  or  whither 

they  gO.      Doubt  the   firot,  aa  to  whonoo  thoy 

come,  is  not  difficult  to  solve,  though  perhaps 
with  the  most  presuming  of  flies,  as  with  the 
most  presuming  of  folks,  the  more  we  pry 
into  their  places  of  birth,  the  more  we  may  be 
inclined  (but  with  the  insect  not  justly)  to  hold 
them  in  contempt ;  suffice  it,  that  as  the  do- 
mestic fly  makes  himself  quite  at  home  in  our 
houses,  so  has  his  parent,  in  all  likelihood, 
made  herself  equally  free  of  our  stables,  where 
she  finds  a  hot-bed  for  her  eggs,  and  in  the 
same  a  provision  for  her  infant  race.  There,  in 
their  first  and  wingless  state  of  maggot  or  larva, 
they  commence,  thus  early,  their  important 
use  of  helping  to  rid  the  earth  of  all  things 
that  offend;  and  on  how  grand  a  scale  they 
are  able  to  carry  on  this  operation  may  be  es- 
timated from  the  fact,  that  a  single  fly  will  lay 
no  less  than  177  eggs.  House  flies  come  then 
chiefly  from  the  stable,  the  road,  and  the  gra- 
zing meadow  ;  though  some  nearly  resembling 
them  come  from  other  places,  and  exist  in  their 
earliest  stale  on  vegetable,  instead  of  animal, 
substances.  Among  these  we  have  noticed  a 
very  common  species,  which  finds  its  first 
«•  bed  and  board"  between  the  upper  and  un- 
der skins  of  dock-leaves,  burrowing  and  feed- 
ing on  the  pulpy  flesh.  From  spring  to  au- 
tumn, we  may  see  them  thus  busily  employed, 
merely  by  gathering  and  holding  to  the  light 
such  leaves  as  are  to  be  found  continually  not 
adorned  by  large,  discolored,  transparent 
blotches,  the  outward  tokens  of  their  inward 
piesence.  These,  from  the  above  habit,  may 
be  ranked  among  a  sect  of  insect  labourers  or 
feeders  of  more  classes  than  one,  hence  called 
leaf-miners,  some  of  whose  winding  ways  we 
mean,  by  and  by,  to  follow. 

"  For  query  the  second,  and  that  just  now 
more  pertinent  to  the  season,  of  whither  flies 
go  on  the  arrival  of  winter,  it  still  remains,  we 
believe,  a  problem  not  yet  completely  solved 
even  by  naturalists,  who  have  maintained 
opinions  on  the  matter  nearly  as  different  as 
on  the  hybernation  of  swallows.  A  great  pro- 
portion, no  doubt,  perish  from  cold  or  the  many 
accidents  to  which  their  weakness  and  growing 
torpor  render  them,  as  the  year  declines,  more 
and  more  exposed.  Yet  how  few  compara- 
tively of  the  swarms  so  agile,  head  downwards 
on  the  ceiling,  do  we  ever  perceive  (or  our 
house-maids  either)  stiff  and  stark,  legs  up- 
wards on  the  floor.  That  fly  survivors  there 
are,  laid  up  snugly  in  secret  hybernacula,  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  few  which  are  often 
seen  emerging  from  nobody  knows  where  in 
mild  winter  weather,  also  by  those  more  lonely 


bodies  tempted  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire  to 
creep  forth  even  in  nipping  frost.  Under  such 
forlorn  circumstances,  a  fly  becomes,  to  us  at 
least,  an  object  of  absolute  interest;  our  dis- 
like, amounting  almost  to  antipathy,  of  the  in- 
trusive, buzzing,  pilfering,  boozing,  tickling 
varlet,  one  of  the  dusky  legions  which  "  pos- 
sess" us  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, is  converted  into  sympathy  for  the 
poor,  mateless,  friendless,  shivering,  silent 
creature,  lured  by  deceptive  warmth  to  quit  the 
shelter  of  his  winter  asylum.  We  would  make 
him  as  welcome,  now,  to  his  tiny  bit  or  sup  as 
the  red-breast  to  his  crumbs  of  comfort,  and 
on  occasion  would  even  stretch  out  a  willing 

fingor  to  dauq  Wini    fmm    a  flnnrt  nf  milk    nr  a 

morass  of  honey.  Yet  more,  when  thus  res- 
cued and  set,  damp  or  dripping,  on  the  heated 
mantelpiece,  we  have  often  watched  with  curi- 
ous and  interested  eye  the  poor  pilferer's 
gradual  restoration,  marking  how  at  first  lan- 
guidly, and  then  with  increasing  briskness,  he 
busies  his  handy  paws  ;  now,  cat-like,  stroking 
and  wiping  his  head  and  face  and  large  move- 
less eyes,  then  with  his  hinder  limbs  perform- 
ing the  like  operation  on  his  wings  and  body. 
#  *  #  #  # 

"How  does  the  fly  feed? — the  "  busy,  cu- 
rious, thirsty  fly"  that  drinks  with  me,"  but 
does  not  "  drink  as  I,  his  sole  instrument  for 
eating  and  drinking  being  his  trunk  or  sucker, 
the  narrow  pipe,  by  means  of  which,  when  let 
down  upon  dainties,  he  is  enabled  to  imbibe  as 
much  as  suits  his  capacity.  This  trunk  might 
seem  an  instrument  convenient  enough  when 
inserted  into  a  saucer  of  syrup,  or  applied  to 
the  broken  surface  of  an  over-ripe  blackberry, 
but  we  often  see  our  sipper  of  sweets  quite  as 
busy  on  a  solid  lump  of  sugar,  which  we  shall 
find  on  close  inspection  growing  "small  by 
degrees"  under  his  attack.  How,  without 
grinders,  does  he  accomplish  the  consumption 
of  such  crystal  condiment  ?  A  magnifier  will 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  show  how  the  fly  dis- 
solves his  rock,  Hannibal  fashion,  by  a  dilu- 
tent,  a  salivary  fluid  passing  down  through  the 
same  pipe  which  returns  the  sugar  melted  into 
syrup. 

"fj"  "ff*  4fi  vfa 

"The  fly  is  a  perfect  insect,  (or  imago,) 
having  already  passed  through  its  two  prepa- 
ratory stages  of  transformation,  those  of  larva 
and  pupa,  corresponding  to  what,  with  the  but- 
terfly, is  more  generally  known  as  caterpillar 
and  chrysalis  ;  so  that,  like  the  butterfly,  when 
winged  it  grows  no  more.  Those  middle-sized 
fly  gentry,  also  nearly  equalized,  which  form 
the  main  body  of  our  parlor  visitants,  are  al- 
together a  different  species  to  those  of  much 
lesser  or  greater  magnitude,  such  as  some  tiny 
frequenters  of  flowers,  the  bouncing  blue- 
bottle, and  the  black  and  gray-chequered  blow- 
fly, those  pests  pre-eminent  of  the  larder, 
which,  as  every  cook  knoweth,  are  neither 
Hatched  on  the  road — nor  in  the  stable  bred. 

"  Nume-rous  gray-coloured  varieties  may  be 
seen  between  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, nearly  altogether,  grouped  in  a  tableau 
vivant,  settled  and  sipping  on  the  honeyed 
clusters  of  the  Michaelmas  daisy,  that  last 
starry  heaven  of  their  existence,  at  all  events 


of  the  year.  Later  still,  towards  the  end 
October  and  beginning  of  November,  wh 
taking  a  noon-day  walk  under  a  southern  i\ 
crested  wall,  you  may  be  sure  to  see  so 
or  all  of  them  come  out  to  meet  you  fr> 
their  dark-green  bush  of  shelter.  Even  n< 
if  you  examine  closely  between  the  wall  a 
the  bearded  ivy  stems  which  embrace  it,  j 
may  detect  behind  them  many  a  refugee 
the  revolutionary  year,  and  you  may,  perha 
be  rewarded  for  your  trouble,  by  turning 
from  the  same  shelter,  in  lieu  of  a  sleepy  1 
a  hybernating  butterfly — 

Startling  the  eye 
With  unexpected  beauty. 
U  Onoe  more  to   our   picture.     You  kne 

we  suppose,  that  the  fly  has  a  pair  of  win 
but  a  hundred  to  one,  if  one  of  you  out  01 
hundred  has  ever  noticed  that  she  has  als< 
pair*of  winglets,  (or  little  secondary  wing 
and  a  pair  of  poisers,  drum-stick  like  appi 
dages  between  the  main  wings  and  the  bo< 
employed  for  assisting  and  steadying  her  flig. 
These  poisers  are  much  more  conspicuous  s 
easily  observed  without  a  magnifier  in 
gnat  and  in  the  father  Ionglegs,  insects  beloi 
ing  to  the  same  order  as  flies. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  notice  the  pi 
malic  painting  of  a  fly's  nervous  pinion — 
iridescent  colors  wherewith  its  glassy  me 
brane  seems  overlaid?  If  not,  only  look, 
pray  you,  in  a  proper  light  at  the  next  of 
kind  you  may  chance  to  meet  with,  and  if, 
is  most  likely,  it  comes  to  tell  you  a  pleast 
tale  of  approaching  spring  time,  we  are  ver 
sure  that  you  will  see  a  hundred  rainbo 
painted  on  its  wing." 


A  Hint  sometime?  needed. — Almost  a 
one  can  be  courteous  in  a  neighbour's  hou 
If  anything  goes  wrong,  or  is  out  of  time, 
is  disagreeable  there,  it  is  made  the  best 
not  the  worse  ;  even  efforts  are  made  to  exct 
it,  and  to  show  it  is  not  felt ;  it  is  attribula 
to  accident,  not  to  design  ;  and  this  is  not  ot 
easy,  but  natural  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
will  not,  therefore,  believe,  that  what  is  so  na 
ral  in  the  house  of  another,  is  impossible 
home,  but  maintain,  without  fear,  that  all  i 
courtesies  of  social  life  may  be  upheld  in  < 
mestic  society.  A  husband,  as  willing  to 
pleased  at  home,  and  as  anxious  to  please 
in  a  neighbour's  house,  and  a  wife  as  inti 
on  making  things  comfortable  every  day  to  1 
family,  as  on  set  days  to  her  guests,  could  i 
fail  to  make  their  own  home  happy. 


Why  Elijah  was  Hungry — It  had  been 
more  difficult  for  God  to  have  kept  Elijah  fn 
hungering,  than  to  have  made  the  ravens  lei 
him  provision  ;  or  to  have  made,  as  in  anotl 
case,  a  barrel  of  meal,  or  a  cruise  of  oil,  t 
lasting  and  sufficient  support  of  a  whole  far 
ly.  But  he  chooses  rather  to  supply  the  \va 
of  his  people,  than  cause  them  to  cease,  ti 
he  may  keep  their  dependence  constantly 
their  view,  and  that  a  sense  of  their  neceisit 
may  oblige  them  to  have  continual  recourse 
him  for  relief. — Witherspoon. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

John  Clibborn. 

ijohn  Clibborn  was  born  in  England  in  1623. 
hen  about  twenty-six  years  old,  he  went 

0  Ireland  a  soldier  in  Oliver  Cromwell's 
nv.  He  married  in  that  country  and  settled 
Moate  Grenoge.    He  had  a  great  aversion 

the  people  called  Quakeis,  and  finding  they 
J  a  meeting  house  on  land  rented  of  him,  he 
arm  ned  to  clear  them  away  by  burning  the 
g  house.    Providing  himself  with  fire, 

went  to  the  place  on  a  day  when  he  sup- 
:re  was  no  one  in  the  house  ;  but  to 

surprise,  he  found  Friends  assembled,  and 
8  of  them,  Thomas  Loe,  preaching. 
5  threw  the  fire  away,  went  in,  sat  down  be- 
id  (he  door,  and  was  so  powerfully  affected 

wh  it  he  heard  and  felt,  as  to  produce  an 
tire  change  in  his  feelings.  On  his  return 
me,  his  wife  asked  him  if  he  had  burned  the 
lakers'  meeting  house;  he  said  No,  but  if 
u  will  come  to  meeting  with  me  next  Sun- 
v,  and  do  not  like  it,  1  shall  go  to  Church 
th  you  the  Sunday  following. 
She  accordingly  went  with  her  husband  to 
?eting,  and  Thomas  Loe  again  preached, 
th  John  Clibborn  and  his  wife  received  the 
uth,  and  became  members  of  that  Society 
tich  had  been  the  object  of  such  displeasure 
d  dislike.  This  was  about  the  year  165S. 
ho  Ciibborn,  some  time  after,  attended  a 
neral  meeting  in  the  same  meeting  house, 
d  perceiving  it  inconveniently  crowded,  ad- 
•ssed  the  assembly  :  "  Friends,  if  you  put  up 
Lh  this  house  now,  you  shall  have  a  larger 
!xt  time."  He  soon  after  built  a  meeting 
use,  at  his  own  expense,  which,  with  an  ad- 
ding lot  for  a  burial-place,  he  devised  to 
iends  forever.  He  was  of  an  exemplary 
Kiduct,  generous  and  open-hearted,  liberal  to 
B  poor  of  all  denominations,  and  hospitable, 
lecially  to  those  strangers  who  came  on  er- 
nds  of  love,  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace, 
eful  in  his  own  Society,  and  in  his  neigh- 
urhood,  where  he  was  beloved  and  esteemed. 
His  situation  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 

Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  was  pe- 
liarly  perilous,  being  only  a  few  miles  from 
hlone,  where  the  Irish  army  had  established 
le  of  their  principal  garrisons,  from  whence 
ued  parlies  which  distressed  the  country. 
John  Clibborn  and  his  friends  continued  for 
ne  time,  at  great  hazard,  to  keep  up  the 
■etingat  his  house;  where,  succouring  many, 
d  endued  with  Christian  patience  and  cour- 
e,  he  remained  'till  he  was  dragged  in  the 
;ht  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  from  that  house 
lich  had  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  distressed ; 
t  which  was  now  the  spoil  of  the  plunderer 
d  of  the  flames.  His  life  was  attempted 
ee  times  by  those  blood  thirsty  men  ;  who 

lengih,  desperate  in  their  wickedness,  laid 

1  head  on  a  block,  and,  raising  the  hatchet, 
epared  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  He  requested 
little  time.  His  request  was  granted.  The 
)us  man  knelt  down,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
utyr  Stephen,  prayed  that  this  sin  might  not 
laid  to  their  charge.  With  a  prospect  of  a 
iter  world  before  him,*  he  prayed  not  for  his 
m  life.  Just  then  another  party  arrived,  and 
juiring,  "Who  have  you  got  there1?"  were 


answered,  "Clibborn."  "Clibborn,"  re- 
echoed they,  "  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  not  be 
touched."  Thus  escaping  with  his  life,  though 
stripped  almost  naked,  he  wrapped  a  blanket 
about  him,  and  presenting  himself  before  the 
commanding  officer  at  Alhlone,  informed  him 
of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with.  The  offi- 
cer desired  John  to  point  out  the  men  who  had 
committed  this  outrage,  and  they  should  be 
hanged  before  his  hall  door.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  declaring  that,  owing  them  no  ill-will,  he 
desired  not  to  do  them  the  smallest  injury,  and 
that  all  he  wanted  was,  that  his  neighbours 
and  himself  might  be  allowed  to  live  unmo- 
lested. 

This  good  man  saw  tranquillity  restored  to 
the  land,  and  thankfully  enjoyed  that  blessing 
which  those  who  have  witnessed  its  interrup- 
tion can  best  appreciate.  He  was  diligent  in 
attention  to  religious  duties,  preserved  in 
unity  with  his  Friends,  and  in  love  to  all  man- 
kind to  the  end  of  his  long  life  ;  which  closed 
in  1705,  at  his  house  at  Moate  Grenoge. 


Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 

RICHARD   SHACKLETON  TO   D.  C. 

Ballitore,  14th  of  Third  Month,  1776. 

My  Dear  Cousin  : — I  have  just  been  reading 
again  the  last  letter  I  received  from  thee,  and 
the  perusal  of  it  causes  a  fresh  revival  of  the 
sensations  accompanying  long  friendship;  a 
friendship  combined  among  our  families  by 
manifold  ties  of  early  acquaintance,  kindred, 
and  affection,  both  natural  and  spiritual,  and 
strengthened  by  a  participation  of  mutual  sat- 
isfaction and  sorrows;  a  friendship  begun  with 
the  earliest  remembrance  of  some,  and  which 
I  trust  will  continue  to  the  latest  period  of  us 
all;  I  believe  it  has  a  foundation  more  durable 
than  that  of  bare  outward  acquaintance,  inte- 
rest or  relation.  May  we  not  reverently  hope 
that  it  is  tinctured  with  something  of  that 
which  is  best  of  all  things,  a  degree  of  religious 
sense?  Happy  those  who,  in  this  day  of  jeop- 
ardy and  scarcity,  cherish  the  precious  sense, 
not  lavishing  it  away  in  words,  but  hiding  the 
Word  of  Life  [whence  the  sense  comes]  in 
their  hearts,  witness  it  to  preserve  I  hem  from 
evil,  and  treasure  up  this  Divine  sense  against 
the  day  of  trial  and  calamity,  which  we  may 
expect  repeatedly  to  experience  in  this  uncer- 
tain world. 

It  is  good,  my  dear  friend,  to  look  and  lean 
towards  Almighty  help  in  conducting  our  fami- 
ly affairs,  '  in  all  our  ways,  to  acknowledge 
him,'  '  and  he  will  direct  our  paths ;'  how  beauti- 
fully the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  expresses  him- 
self, and  what  encouragement  he  gives;  "  Be- 
cause thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my 
refuge,  even  tliR  Most  High,  thy  habitation, 
there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any 
plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling  ;  for  he  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways,"  &c.  May  this  preserving 
hand,  my  beloved  cousin,  be  always  about  thee 
and  thine ! 

There  is  a  spirit  predominant  amongst  us, 
as  a  people,  which  wanlelh  to  be  great,  and 
seeks  exaltation  of  family  and  a  name  in  the 


earth,  this  is  ravening  and  grasping,  often  dis- 
appointed, never  satisfied  ;  they  are  like  the 
young  lions,  which  the  Psalmist  says,  "  lack 
and  suffer  hunger ;"  but  he  adds,  "they  that 
seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing." 
Thine,  in  true  affection,  R.  S. 


An  Interesting  Discovery  in  Egypt. — A 
very  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in 
Egypt  by  the  agent  of  an  English  mining 
company. 

A  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made 
in  Egypt.  It  is  known  that  there  exists  in 
Mount  Zabarah,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  a  mine  of  emeralds,  which  was 
formerly  worked  by  the  pachas  of  Egypt,  but 
abandoned  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  An  English  company  have  soli- 
cited and  recently  obtained  authority  to  resume 
the  workings  of  this  mine,  which  is  believed  to 
be  still  rich  with  precious  stones.  Mr.  Allan, 
the  engineer  of  the  company,  while  directing 
some  important  excavations  in  this  place,  has 
discovered  at  a  great  depth  traces  of  an  ancient 
gallery,  which  must  evidently  be  referred  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  Upon  removing 
the  rubbish,  they  found  tools  and  ancient  uten- 
sils, and  a  stone  upon  which  is  engraved  a  hie- 
roglyphic inscription,  now  partially  defaced. 
This  circumstance  proves  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Belzoni,  on  the  strength 
of  other  indications,  that  this  mine  was  worked 
in  ancient  times. 

The  nature  and  form  of  the  implements  dis- 
covered, and  the  configuration  of  the  gallery, 
the  plan  of  which  has  been  readily  traced, 
prove  most  conclusively  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  skillful  engineers.  It  seems  from 
examination  of  the  stone  which  has  been  dis- 
covered, that  the  first  labors  in  the  mines  of 
Z  ibarah  were  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Ses- 
ostris  the  Great,  or  Rameses  Sesostris,  who, 
according  to  the  most  generally  received  opin- 
ion, lived  about  the  year  1650  before  Christ, 
and  who  is  celebrated  by  his  immense  con- 
quests, as  well  as  by  the  innumerable  monu- 
ments with  w  hich  he  covered  Egypt. 


Ancient  Remains. — The  Wheeling  Argus 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  finding  of  a 
large  number  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Slate  of  Ohio: — A.  son  of  General 
Hamer,  of  Georgetown,  Ohio,  found,  in  the 
forest,  a  quantity  of  lime  rock,  and  beneath  ii 
an  ancient  burial  ground  of  the  Indians,  with 
ten  or  twelve  skeletons  of  gigantic  warriors, 
women  and  infants  of  a  few  years,  besides 
bones  of  the  dog,  d(  er,  squirrel,  birds,  &C. 
The  human  bodies  lay  as  if  they  had  been  bu- 
ried in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  East,  as  the 
Hindoos  bury,  and  as  the  Masons  do  in  many 
places,  the  light  coming  from  the  East,  and 
tradition  says  lo  which  the  Tartars  look  for 
the  appearance  of  God  at  the  last  day.  The 
mound  is  18  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  true  circle, 
and  built  of  stones.  Several  others  of  this 
kind  have  been  discovered  lately  on  high  hills, 
and  those  in  valleys  arc  filled  with  altars,  the 
earth  beiug  burnt  nil  aiound,  and  hones  oi  m<  n 
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and  animals  charred,  the  victims  probably  of 
war.  Near  Georgetown  is  a  circular  fortifi- 
cation, enclosing  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  a  similar  one  of  thirty  feet  high,  enclosing 
two  acres,  with  skeletons  seven  feet  long. 


It  requires  3500  sheep  to  be  kept  a  whole 
year  to  support  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  mills 
with  wool  for  one  single  day.  They  produce 
1500  shawls  per  day,  and  consume  cochineal 
to  the  value  of  $60,000  per  annum.  Three 
years  since  there  were  not  500  inhabitants  in 
Lawrence,  and  now  there  are  ten  thousand. 
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The  evils  to  our  country,  resulting  from  the 
late  Mexican  war,  have  been  continually  devel- 
oping themselves  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment. Some  are  so  palpable,  that  they  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  most  of  those  who 
take  notice  of  passing  events;  while  many 
olhers,  though  not  at  first  sight  so  obviously 
attributable  to  it,  may  nevertheless  be  readily 
brought  home  thereto,  by  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  trace  them  to  the  root  from 
whence  they  have  sprung.  The  cruelties  prac- 
tised, the  misery  suffered,  the  depravity  and 
degradation  accompanying  and  following  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  forced  themselves  into 
notoriety,  and  have  been  acknowledged  even 
by  those  who  attempt  to  justify  our  govern- 
ment in  carrying  it  on.  Scattering  over  the 
country,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  thou- 
sands of  idle  and  abandoned  men,  who  while 
banded  together  in  the  army,  must  almost  uni- 
versally have  lost  whatever  virtuous  principle 
they  might  have  once  possessed,  and  be- 
come adepts  in  every  species  of  vice  and  profli- 
gacy, inoculated  different  neighbourhoods  with 
a  moral  poison  of  the  most  concentrated  viru- 
lence, manifesting  its  fatal  energy  in  deeds  of 
murder  and  scenes  of  shameless  debauchery. 
The  hostile  feelings  and  bitter  feuds  called 
forth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  in  the  quarrels  respecting  the  ill-gotten 
territory  extorted  from  the  feeble  Mexicans, 
must  have  brought  serious  fears  and  fore- 
bodings into  the  breast  of  every  lover  of  his 
country;  while  the  sad  reflection  can  hardly 
fail  to  present  iiself  to  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian philanthropist,  that  the  result  of  all  the 
disputation  that  has  taken  place  on  this  exciting 
subject,  has  been  to  rivet  more  firmly  the 
chains  of  the  poor  slaves,  and  to  thrust  back 
and  bar  out  more  determinately  the  light  of 
Truth  from  those  who,  in  buying,  selling,  and 
holding  in  unconditional  bondage  their  fellow 
men,  are  violating  the  plainest  principles  of 
our  holy  religion. 

A  most  deplorable  event  has  occurred  within 
the  last  few  days  that  may  we  think  in  a  great 
measure  be  justly  attributed  to  the  depreciated 
moral  feeling,  the  lust  of  plunder,  and  the  love 
of  strife  and  adventure,  called  forth  or  nur- 
tured by  this  same  war.  We  allude  to  the 
death  of  fifty-two  of  the  misguided  men,  who 
contrary  lo  all  law,  and  every  dictate  of  jus- 
tice, went  over  from  ibis  country  to  Cuba,  with 


the  avowed  purpose  of  assisting  in  a  civil  war, 
by  which  that  island  was  to  be  wrested  from 
the  government  of  Spain.  It  is  among  the  ex- 
traordinary events  of  the  day,  that  under  a 
government  professing,  as  ours  does,  to  be  fully 
enlightened  upon  and  jealously  to  guard  the 
rights  of  all,  while  it  indignantly  repels  the 
slightest  appearance  of  foreign  interference, 
desperate  and  designing  adventurers  should  be 
allowed  publicly  to  incite  and  seduce  the  idle, 
the  inexperienced  and  the  reckless  among  our 
citizens,  to  embark  in  a  shameless  scheme  of 
murder  and  robbery,  to  be  perpetrated  on  the 
unoffending  subjects  of  a  neighbouring  friendly 
power;  and  that  they  should  actually  succeed 
in  collecting  and  organizing  a  large  band,  and 
embarking  them  for  the  scene  of  their  intended 
marauding.  Such,  however,  it  is  well  known 
has  been  the  case,  and  in  the  fact  of  so  many 
having  manifested  an  eager  desire  to  rush  into 
the  iniquitous  project,  we  think  we  can  see,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  another  evidence  of 
the  evil  inflicted  on  our  country  by  the  late 
war.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  account  published  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  execution  of  fifty-two  men  cap- 
tured on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  that  they  were 
part  of  those  who  sailed  from  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  above  alluded  lo.  They  had 
for  some  cause  separated  from  their  compan- 
ions, and  being  taken  prisoners,  were  carried 
into  Havana,  and  deliberately  shot  by  the 
Spanish  troops. 

How  awful  is  the  consideration  of  this 
sanguinary  act,  by  which  so  many  human 
beings,  without  time  for  preparation  being 
given,  were  hurried,  unbidden,  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Infinite  Purity,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  to  receive 
the  unalterable  sentence  of  infinite  justice. 
The  whole  transaction  affords  a  sorrowful 
comment  on  the  religious  principles  of  those 
who  have  encouraged,  or  embarked  in  it, 
evincing  as  it  does,  that  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  Saviour  of  men,  are  either  not  understood 
or  totally  disregarded  and  despised  by  them  : 
"Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and 
go  not  into  the  way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it, 
pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it  and  pass  away. 
For  they  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness,  and 
drink  the  wine  of  violence.  But  the  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shinelh 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street ;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 

WANTED. 

An  active  young  Woman,  to  learn  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  and  Tiimming  business.  Inquire 
at  No.  84  Arch  street,  or  at  the  office  of  "  The 

Friend." 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  was 
ed  for  the  Coloured  Men's  and  Women's  Evt 
ing  Schools,  back  of  Locust  street  above  Nifl 
to  commence  early  in  Tenth  month,  and  c< 
tinue  in  session  five  months.  Apply  to 
John  C.  Allen, 

No.  179  South  Fifth  street 
Joseph  E.  Maule, 

No.  277  N.  Second  street. 
William  L.  Edwakds, 
No.  129  Spruce  street. 


WANTED. 

A  male  and  female  Teacher  for  the  Boat 
ing  School  under  the  care  of  a  Committee 
Friends  at  Hallowell,  Canada  West.    For  fi 
ther  information  apply  at  this  office,  or 
Joseph  Waring,  Picton,  Prince  Edward  count 
Canada  West,  via  Kingston. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  New  London  townsh 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  Rachel  Good,  a  member  and 
der  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting-,  on  the  22d 
Second  month,  1850,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  agt 
having  been  a  patient  sufferer  from  blindness  a 
other  infirmities,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

 ,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month,  1851,  Fran 

Good,  husband  of  the  above,  in  the  80th  year  of  i 
age,  being  a  member  of  the  same  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Penn  township,  Ches 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  5th  of  Fifth  month,  1851,  Jose 
Brown,  aged  nearly  90  years.  He  was  a  member 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  and  West  Grove  Pi 
ticular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Germantown,  on  the  12th  instant,  Sidn 

Jones,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Jones,  in  the  76th  yi 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meetii 
This  dear  Friend  endured  a  protracted  indispositi 
with  much  patience  and  Christian  resignation,  exprc 
ing  at  times  a  wish  that  she  might  be  favoured  w 
patience  to  wait  the  appointed  time  of  her  relea 
She  had  endeavoured  faithfully  to  support  our  preci( 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  disapproving  of  all  inno' 
tions  upon  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Society,  and  bei 
found  waiting  for  her  Lord,  her  purified  spirit  pea 
fully  departed,  and  we  doubt  not  entered  that  "  c 
whose  walls  are  salvation  and  whose  gates  are  prais 
May  her  dedication  to  the  law  written  in  the  hea 
and  her  faithfulness  in  condemning  evil  wherever  6 
felt  that  the  cause  of  her  dear  Redeemer  required  1 
sacrifice,  be  an  incitement  to  those  among  whom  1 
consistent  example  was  manifest,  to  follow  her  as  t 
endeavoured  to  follow  her  Holy  Pattern — thus  livi 
the  life  of  the  righteous,  their  latter  end  may  be  li 
her's. 

 ,  on  Fourth-day,  the  13lh  instant,  at  his  rc 

dence  in  Plymouth,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  af 
an  indisposition  of  two  years'  continuance,  which 
bore  with  Christian  resignation  and  patience,  Isa 
Roberts,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  unt 

C.  Ellis,  in  this  city,  Anna  M.  Haines,  daughter  of . 
cob  and  Rachel  E.  Haines,  of  Muncy,  Lycoming  C 
Pa.,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age.  She  had  long  be 
in  declining  health,  and  for  some  months  past  inca) 
ble  of  much  bodily  exertion ;  but  was  preserved 
cheerfulness  and  quiet  resignation  to  the  Divine  v 
concerning  her.  By  co-operating  with  the  offers 
redeeming  Love,  she  was  favoured  to  experience  t 
baptisms  necessary  for  purification,  and  has,  we  doi 
not,  realized  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  pure 
heart. 
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Edward  Alexander. 

llemoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 
(Continued  from  page  393.) 

Jow  to  proceed  with  my  own  state : — not- 
istanding  the  foregoing  powerful  visitation, 
II  kept  hold  of  that  which  was  pleasing  to 
flesh,  and  yielded  to  the  easily  besetting 
but  with  more  fear  and  reluctance  than 
re ;  yet  my  soul's  enemy  was  far  from 
ng  go  his  hold.  He  kept  it  as  the  strong 
i  armed  ;  and  here  was  the  great  display 
■he  forbearance  and  long-suffering  of  my 
nous  Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  had  patience 
i  me,  and  still  followed  me  with  powerful 
victions.  Day  by  day  I  felt  myself  under 
iemnation,  in  which  condition  another 
pture  was  made  good  in  my  experience, 
I  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when 
)  sleep  ff.'leth  upon  men,  in  sijmberiags 
l  the  bed  :  then  He  openeth  the  ears  of 
:,  and  sealeth  their  instruction." 
thought  I  went  into  a  small  room  ;  it  was 
nout  furniture,  and  very  gloomy,  being 
ted  only  by  a  window  near  the  ceiling, 
;ly  sufficient  to  show  the  objects  in  the 
rtment.  Here  I  beheld  a  former  acquaint- 
?,  just  as  he  usually  appeared  while  living  ; 
id  not  in  this  dream  recollect  that  he  had 
sed  to  exist;)  but  on  my  approaching  to 
tk  with  him,  I  observed  extreme  ahguish 
agony  in  his  countenance.  My  first  im- 
sion  was  that  of  his  suffering  much  inward 
i.  When  I  was  about  to  put  some  ques- 
lo  him,  I  observed  his  hands  were  placed 
lis  sides,  as  if  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
•  the  excruciating  torture  in  which  he  ap- 
•ed  to  be.  He  slowly  extended  one  arm 
reached  it  out,  laying  hold  of  one  of  mine, 
:h  when  he  had  firmly  grasped,  he  slowly 
3d  the  other,  and  pointed  to  a  part  of  the 
n  which  had  escaped  my  notice,  and  where 
e  appeared  a  door  partly  open,  to  which 
ed  me ;  we  entered  ;  his  finger  still  pointing 
ome  object  before  us,  towards  which  1 
ed,  and  beheld  a  majestic  person  seated  on 
inch,  whereon  were  displayed  the  insignia 
oyalty.  This  person  appeared  to  be  the 
^e ;  he  took  no  notice  of  us,  but  held  in  his 
d  a  small  scales  or  balance,  upon  which 
.vhole  attention  seemed  to  be  fixed.  When 
companion  (who  1  thought  watched  me 
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with  awful  interest)  perceived  that  my  eye  was 
placed  upon  the  Judge,  he  pressed  my  arm, 
which  he  still  continued  to  keep  in  his  hand, 
with  considerable  force,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  opened  his  mouth,  with  this  awful,  but 
impressive  language,  "The  deeds  done  in  the 
body  ;  '  upon  which  I  awoke  in  great  re****, 
and  needed  no  interpreter  to  open  the  vision 
for  me.  It  took  deep  hold  of  my  mind.  What 
shall  I  render  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  thy 
benefits  and  mercies,  and  1  by  no  means  wor- 
thy of  the  least  of  them  ? 

After  the  Lord  had  lhu9  manifested  His 
mercy  toward  me,  and  had  enabled  me  to  part 
with  some  things  with  which  His  controversy 
was,  my  enemy  was  ready  with  other  tempta- 
tions, in  order  to  prevent  my  progress  in  the 
way  of  life  and  salvation ;  and  at  one  lime, 
when  my  mind  was  much  engaged  in  the 
thought  of  those  things,  a  question  arose,  whe- 
ther Christ  did  really  speak  with  us  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  and  upon  this  I  dwelt  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  unable  to  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  about  it.  Yet  here  again  did 
my  gracious  Lord  condescend  to  help  me,  for 
when  in  sorrow  and  doubt  upon  this  question, 
my  eye  lit  upon  a  Testament ;  1  thought,  it 
may  please  the  Lord  to  resolve  this  question 
for  me,  by  some  passage  presenting,  and  I 
opened  it;  when  these  lines  immediately  pre- 
sented, "  Thou  hast  both  seen  Him,  and  it  is 
He  who  talketh  with  thee."  Hereupon  doubt 
was  removed,  even  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Thus  does  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  conde- 
scend to  the  weakness  of  His  poor  frail  crea- 
tures. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  and  remark- 
able visitations  oi"  redeeming  love,  I  would 
often  look  back  at,  and  strongly  incline  to 
touch,  taste,  and  handle  the  forbidden  fruit; 
but  at  this  Lime,  I  began  to  "  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness;"  and  I  saw  that  I  must 
ask  if  1  would  receive;  seek,  if  I  would  find; 
and  knock,  if  I  would  have  my  Lord  open  unto 
me.  This  drew  me  to  feel  for  ability  to  pray 
to  my  heavenly  Father,  against  whom  I  knew 
that  I  had  sinned  ;  but  when  I  began  to  prac- 
tise retirement,  and  when  favoured  therein  to 
supplicate  the  Lord,  oh  how  did  the  enemy 
strive  to  prevent  me!  oh,  the  many  ways  he 
made  use  of,  to  hinder  my  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ! 

In  Third  month,  1828,  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  office  of  overseer  in  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, left  vacant  by  his  father's  decease. 

The  following  memorandums  are  extracted 
from  his  Diary,  which  he  records  having  com- 
menced in  the  39th  year  of  his  age: — 

1827. — Seventh  mo.  19th. — Our  guide  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  calls  us  to  "  walk  in  the 
light;"  and  "if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is 
|  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  an- 
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other,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  We  must  experi- 
ence this  before  we  can  be  altogether  Chris- 
tians: and  I  desire  this  for  myself  more  than 
any  other  thing. 

26th. — A  day  of  baptism  spiritually,  in 

ly,  if  we  are  saved,  it  must  be  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration. 

27th. — Scarcely  a  crumb  picked  up  to-day  : 
the  daily  bread  must  be  laboured  for.  A  fresh 
feeling  of  love  to  the  whole  human  race,  which, 
perhaps,  is  a  little  token  of  passing  from  death 
unto  life. 

Eighth  mo.  10th. — We  must  surely  be  bap- 
tized, and  that  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
fire,  before  we  can  come  to  experience  union 
and  communion  with  our  God.  Though  pain- 
ful, it  is  a  great  favour  to  experience  this  bap- 
tizing power,  as  every  one  whom  the  Lord 
loves  He  chastens.  Oh!  then,  let  us  rather 
invite  Him  to  come,  "  whose  fan  is  in  His 
hand,  and  let  Him  thoroughly  purge  His  floor, 
and  gather  the  wheat  into  His  garner,  and  burn 
up  our  chaffy  nature  with  unquenchable  fire;" 
that  all  things  may  be  brought  into  conformity 
to  His  holy  will ;  that  He  whose  sole  right  it 
is,  may  come  to  reign  in  us  ;  that  "  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  on  His  shoulders,  whose  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace."  Let  us  take  His  yoke  upon  us, 
and  learn  of  Him,  who  was  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.  The  best  education  we  can  receive 
is  in  the  school  of  Christ.  He  teaches  "  as 
never  man  taught." 

23rd. — I  fear  that  I  possess  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  that  the  children  of  Israel  did  when 
they  cried,  "  Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us 
up  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness?" 

Lord,  give  me  a  heart  of  flesh,  that  I  may 
feel  with  full  force  all  that  Thou  hast  done  for 
me,  the  least  worthv  to  receive  any  favour  at 
Thy  holy  hand.  Send  forth  Thy  light,  oh 
Lord  !  into  this  benighted  soul.  Make  me 
humble,  for  Thy  holy  name's  sake,  I  beseech 
Thee. 

Ninth  month  4th. — I  am  now  in  the  wilder- 
ness, without  being  able  to  discover  either  the 
pillar  of  cloud,  or  of  fire.  Is  not  this  a  state 
in  which  one  must  be  liable  to  go  astray  ?  Yes, 
only  for  the  certainty  that  the  Lord's  "  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works."  I  can  truly 
say,  it  is  because  of  them  that  I  am  not  con- 
sumed;  even  "because  His  compassions  fail 
not."  When  shall  the  glorious  "Sun  of 
Righteousness  arise,  with  healing  in  His 
wings  T" 

"  1828.— Seventh  month  —  [Lord]  Thou 
knowest  how  awful  it  appears  to  me  to  com- 
pass Thy  holy  altar.  Enable  me  to  "  wain 
mine  hands  in  innocency."    Let  me  not  touch 
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the  iirk  of  the  testimony  without  being  anoint- 
ed; let  not  my  lips  be  opened,  unless  they  be 
touched  with  n  live  coal  from  Thy  holy  altar. 
Preserve  me,  I  beseech  Thee,  from  the  beguil- 
ing transformation  of  the  unwearied  adversa- 
ry ;  and  enable  me  clearly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  voice  of  Thy  beloved  Son  and  the 
voice  of  the  stranger. 

Ninth  m  >nth. — To  us,  as  a  religious  So- 
ciety, i  believe  it  belongs,  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  to  mix  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
world's  spirit ;  because,  if  we  keep  to  our  an- 
cient principles,  we  shall  not  be  conformed  to 
the  world.  We  must  "  be  tiansformed  by  the 
renewing  of  our  minds;"  and  without  this,  1 
am  persuaded  that  no  person  can  be  a  true 

OlinottQii  ,  and  if  wo  onJuavour  lor  thic  trans- 
forming power,  no  doubt  but  it  will,  when  we 
possess  it,  point  out  to  us  distinctly  how  far 
we  may,  or  ought  to,  interfere  with  concerns 
different  from  itself. 

Many  and  specious  are  the  baits  which  the 
enemy  of  our  souls  holds  out,  to  allure  us  into 
the  spirit  of  the  world  :  but  assuredly  the  call 
continues  to  be  to  us,  "  Come  out  from 
amongst  them,  and  be  ye  separate."  Oh,  ye 
who  are  in  your  graves  of  sin,  hear  this  holy 
voice,  and  wait  not,  as  I  did,  to  have  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  shaken  to  the  centre.  Oh, 
"tarry  not  in  all  the  plain,"  but  fly  for  your 
lives,  for  the  Lord  will  pour  forth  of  His  wrath 
upon  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  disobedi- 
ence. Recollect  that  He  waits  to  be  gracious  ; 
and  that  He  has  promised  to  pour  out  His 
Holy  Spirit  upon  us.  "  Choose  ye  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve."  Oh  !  I  beseech  you, 
"  by  the  mercies  of  God,"  choose  the  Lord 
for  your  portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  (he 
lot  of  your  inheritance.  Look  not  back  upon 
Egypt;  let  there  be  no  consulting  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  bow,  I  beseech  you,  bow  in 
mercy,  and  wait  not  to  do  it,  [till]  the  judg- 
ments and  terrors  of  the  Most  High  draw  near 
unto  you.  Some  of  you  sleep  a  most  danger- 
ous sleep; — be  willing  to  be  awakened  out  of 
it,  lest  you  "  sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  There 
is  no  standing  still  in  religion.  Do  you  not 
long  for  the  "  knowledge  of  the  Lord  to  cover 
the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea?" 

This  cannot  be  experienced  but  according 
to  the  advances  made  in  religion  ;  and  the  call 
is  still,  in  unmerited  mercy,  extended,  "Say 
to  my  people  that  they  go  forward." 

In  the  Fourth  month,  1829,  he  appeared  in 
the  ministry,  upon  which  subject  he  writes: — 
"  As  I  became  measurably  sensible  of  the 
Lord's  gracious  and  remarkable  dealings  with 
me,  I  had,  at  times,  a  belief  that  it  might  be 
required  of  me  to  testify  of  His  goodness  to 
others ;  and,  as  I  was  enabled  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  my  understanding 
was  opened  by  degrees,  and  1  became  increas- 
ingly sensible  that  he  who  will  be  a  true  be- 
liever in,  and  follower  of,  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  must  be  taught  in  his 
school  ;  and  that  out  of  it  there  can  be  no 
growth  in  grace  or  in  saving  knowledge, 
agreeably  to  His  gracious  invitation,  'Learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.' 
And  I  was  made  truly  sensible  of  the  truth  of 
the  apostle's  declaration,  we  are  not  '  sufficient 
of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves ; 


but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'  'It  is  certain  | 
that  this  is  the  first  lesson  we  must  learn,  if 
we  sincerely  desire  to  follow  Him,  '  who  made 
Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.'  And 
as  these  things  were  opened  to  me,  I  was  led 
to  consider  another  very  important  Scripture, 
in  reference  to  the  dependent  state  in  which 
we  are  placed,  and  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 
by  any  means  to  understand  the  things  of 
God,  by  all  our  natural  faculties,  or  deep  re- 
search into  the  experience  of  former  ages.  No ! 
no  exertion  of  ours  will  ever  discover  the  deep 
things  of  God  ;  so  this  Scripture  ought  to  have 
a  very  humiliating  effect  on  the  mind,  'For 
u-Viat  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  in  htm  1  Even  so, 
the  things  of  God  knowetji  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;'  and  further,  '  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  Him,  neither  can 
He  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.'  Here  the  query  properly  applies 
to  the  natural  or  unregenerate  man,  'Canst 
thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  1  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?'  No! 
it  is  only  as  he  pleases  that  He  reveals  Him- 
self, or  those  secret  things  which  belong  unto 
Him:  but  this  is  a  lesson  hard  to  be  learned 
by  the  proud  heart  of  man.  I  speak  not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained — far  from  it: — 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  those  who  are  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  must  be  brought  down 
to  the  lowest  place,  even  to  sit  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  ;  and  there  only  will  they  rightly  see 
themselves  :  and  whilst  favoured  to  abide  there, 
they  can  have  no  garment  but  humility." 

Sixth  month  19th. — How  easy  it  is  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  sanctity  ; — to  speak  of 
religion  and  holy  things  ; — to  write  of  them  ; 
— to  appear  unto  men  to  fast. 

Wash  me  [O  Lord]  :  make  me  to  know  that 
lam  nothing ;  that  Thou  art  all  in  all;  that 
without  Thee  I  can  do  nothing  ;  give  me  a 
sight  of  my  own  vile  self;  purify  me;  enable 
me  to  practise  self-denial — lo  hate  se\f.  Give 
that  to  the  fire  which  is  for  the  fire;  that  to 
the  hammer  which  is  for  the  hammer  ;  and 
that  to  the  sword  which  is  for  the  sword. 

(To  bfi  continued.) 


Ascent  of  the  Spits  Kop  Mountain,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.   By  Lieutenant  Sherwill. 

Being  at  Graaff  Reinet,  I  embraced  a  good 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  of  making 
the  tour  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  as- 
cending the  Spits  Kop  or  Compass-Berg,  the 
highest  peak  in  South  Africa.  Having  pro- 
cured horses,  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  2nd  of 
September,  saw  myself  and  an  old  friend  and 
fellow  traveller,  Eden  Baker,  on  the  road,  ac- 
companied by  R.  Southey,  who  rode  part  of 
the  way  with  us.  We  did  not  proceed  by  the 
direct  route  to  the  mountains,  but  took  the 
longer  road  through  Preloritis  Kloof.  This 
romantic  ravine,  in  length  upwards  of  thirty 
miles,  contains  in  its  bosom  many  fine  farms. 
The  Sunday  River  has  its  banks  luxuriantly 
clothed  with  mimosas  and  willow  trees  of  an 
enormous  growth,  the  latter  drooping  their  ele- 


gant branches  quite  down  to  the  surface  of  I 
waters.  A  curious  circumstance  is  worthy 
remark  in  this  river.  The  stream  in  ma 
places  disappears  suddenly  in  the  sand,  h 
rises  again  after  a  subterranean  passage  ol 
mile  or  less.  At  the  close  of  day  we  reach 
the  farm  of  R.  Southey,  where  we  slept.  0' 
the  hills  which  surround  this  place,  the  shi 
conical  peak  of  the  Spits  Kop  appeared  flo 
ing  in  mid  air,  having  its  shoulders  enveloj 
in  fleecy  clouds.  Daylight  next  morning  s 
us  in  our  saddles,  cantering  briskly  over  a 
lightful  valley  containing  many  springboks 

A  hard  frost  covered  the  country,  and 
did  not  draw  bridle  for  nine  or  ten  miles,  wl 
we  ascended  a  lofty  ridge  of  the  Sneuwbe 
On  the  other  side  we  perceived  an  exlens 
grassy  plain  of  many  miles  extent, — the  S| 
Kop  and  neighbouring  mountains  bounding 
view.  At  mid-day  we  descended  a  ravi 
whence  the  Sunday  River  takes  its  course,  < 
partook  of  a  Dutch  boer's  dinner  at  the  hoi 
of  C.  Morais.  After  pursuing  our  way  throu 
a  long  track  of  hills  and  rocks,  where  no  be 
en  path  was  to  be  seen,  we  arrived  towa. 
evening  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  i 
though  we  had  been  rising  for  the  last  twe 
miles,  still  it  looked  very  high. 

Down  one  of  the  polished  rocks  on  its  sid 
a  miniature  waterfall  was  expending  its  I 
stream  in  four  separate  leaps.  On  our  ri 
was  a  branch  of  the  Kat  River,  which  rj 
here, — a  puny  stream.  Behind  us  lay  an 
tensive  landscape,  embracing  an  immense 
tent  of  country.  We  now  descended  intc 
lonely  valley,  where  the  Zeekol  River  has 
source.  At  this  moment  a  few  reboks  ca 
bounding  down  the  neighbouring  heigl 
clearing  at  the  base,  by  one  bound,  a  w 
chasm  cut  by  the  water.  These  elegant  ai 
lopes  passed  close  to  us,  and  were  soon 
in  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  a  farrh,  wh 
we  had  some  refreshment  and  a  comforts 
bed.    The  hospitality  of  the  South  Afri< 
Dutch  farmers  is  really  beyond  all  praise, 
the  close  of  a  hard  day's  ride,  a  traveller  st 
at  the  door  of  a  man  whose  name  is  unknc 
to  him,  of  whose  very  existence  he  was  to  I 
moment  ignorant, —  nevertheless,  he  is  co 
ally  received  by  the  farmer  with  an  in  vital 
to  4  off  saddle,'  and  come  in  and  rest  hims 
Food  is  immediately  placed  before  him,  c 
cup  of  coffee  whilst  the  food  is  preparing.  1 
good  vrouw  in  the  meantime,  is  seen  bus 
engaged  laying  sheets  and  covering  on  a  I 
in  a  spare  room  set  apart-  for  strangers  i 
travellers.    After  supper  and  a  bowl  of  m 
he  is  conducted  to  his  sleeping  room,  the  b 
having  first  made  himself  acquainted  with 
stranger's  name  and  occupation.    This  v 
any  news  told,  appears  to  satisfy  him  for 
trouble  and  hospitality.    Pecuniary  rewan 
not  expected,  and  when  offered  is  refused, 
the  morning  he  is  not  allowed  to  depart  be' 
he  has -partaken  of  coffee  and  bread.  At 
many  farms  where  it  has  been  my  lot  to  si 
no  shadow  of  difference  in  hospitality  hav 
experienced, — a   uniform   kindness  prev 
amongst  these  simple  people. 

We  started  early  the  next  morning  (t he 4 
and  rode  in  half  an  hour  to  the  base  of 


im  

Mile  n,  which  can  only  be  ascended  from 

trestem  shoulder.  The  ascent  being  mo- 
ate  al  firs!,  we  managed  to  ride  a  good  part 
the  way  up.  When  it  became  too  steep, 
dismounted  and  knee- haltered  our  horses, 
ving  failed  to  procure  a  boy  or  guide,  we 
ire  obliged  to  leave  the  horses  by  them- 
es, and  to  grope  over  immense  masses  of 
ks  which  had  fallen  from  above,  the  best 
f  we  could,  until  we  were  suddenly  brought 
i  stand  still,  by  a  precipice  of  about  1200 

Aeep.  We  descended  in  order  to  try  some 
re  practicable  point.  A  vast  wall  of  per- 
dicular  columnar  masses  rose  directly  over 

heads  to  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet, 
is  wall  appeared  to  run  entirely  round  the 
untain,  and  to  defy  all  attempts  to  ascend 

At  last  we  discovered  an  opening  through 
ch  we  could  pursue  our  way.  It  was  a 
icult  passage,  and  at  one  spot  we  were 
jged  to  pile  up  stones  to  enable  us  reach 
overhanging  ledge. 

\fter  a  long  and  tedious  climb  we  were  on 
summit,  where  an  old  flag-staff  is  planted, 
flag  having  long  ago  been  blown  away, 
dl  were  we  repaid  for  our  toils.    We  now 
od  on  the  highest  land  in  South  Africa,  at 
i  height  of  10,250  feet  above  the  level  of 
sea. 

To  the  north  looking  over  the  Rhinoster 
rg,  lay  stretched  out  the  immense  plains 
.jrsected  by  the  Orange  River,  land 
nunding  in  wild  beasts,  quaggas,  ostriches, 
ingboks,  lions,  and  other  large  game.  The 
verberg  Mountain  was  distinctly  visible. 

the  east  was  the  lofty  peak  of  the  Storm- 
g,  the  western  shoulder  of  the  Quathlamba 
untains  which  range  runs  through  a  great 
•t  of  Kaffraria.  To  the  south-east  the  dense 
*h  or  jungle  of  the  Great  Fish  river  was 
n  running  in  a  southerly  direction  through 

District  of  Somerset,  until  lost  in  the  dis- 
ce,  and  beyond  were  the  Tarka  mountains 
1  Winterberg,  closing  the  view.  A  little 
•re  to  the  south  was  a  confused  series  of 
untains  and  hills,  in  the  District  of  Somer- 

and  Albany,  cutting  short  the  prospect, 
ath  the  Winter  Hoek  mountain  stood  out  in 
d  relief.  The  Cockscomb  with  its  singular 
d  outline,  was  peculiarly  distinct,  and  to  the 
it  of  it,  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  150  miles, 
s  plainly  discernible.  To  the  south-west, 
jview  was  bounded  by  the  Black  mountains, 
our  feet  lay  the  grand  semi-circle  of  the 
owy  Mountain,  with  its  thousand  peaks.  In 
i  winterveld  to  the  north  was  seen  the  im- 
nse  Table  Mountain,  standing  alone  the 
«narch  of  the  plains.  Our  view  embraced 
my  thousand  square  miles. 
A  thunder  storm  which  had  been  gathering 
the  west,  now  announced  its  approach  by 
lant  rumbling  and  bright  flashes  of  light- 
rg.  The  Camdebo  and  Snowy  mountains 
■re  soon  enveloped  in  the  thickest  rain  clouds, 
nn  which  issued  vivid  flashes  of  forked  light- 
lg.  Through  a  break  in  the  clouds,  a  part 
the  Snowy  range  was  seen  of  a  bright  orange 
lour,  slightly  dimmed  by  the  falling  rain, 
d  to  the  norih  of  us  all  nature  lay  smiling 

brightly,  beautiful  sunshine.  Perceiving 
;  storm  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  we  de- 
luded a  fesv  yards  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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mountain  to  seek  for  a  place  of  shelter.  Find- 
ing an  overhanging  cliff,  beneath  which  we 
might  be  safe  from  the  storm  when  it  should 
come,  we  again  ascended  to  the  top  to  witness  the 
imposing  scene.  The  clouds  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  heavy  drops  of  rain  commenced  fall- 
ing,  and  sharp  thunder  pealed  around  us.  As 
we  approached  the  flag-staff,  a  creaking  noise 
as  of  an  insect  common  about  these  rocks, 
(Blatta  Africana,)  was  heard  in  every  direc- 
tion. Taking  oft"  my  hat,  I  stooped  down  and 
turned  over  some  of  the  stones  to  satisfy  my- 
self  that  the  noise  was  produced  by  the  insects. 
As  I  stooped  1  grasped  the  flag-staff,  when  im- 
mediately my  head  and  hands  were  stung  as 
if  by  a  thousand  needles.  Everything  appear- 
ed on  fire.  Tho  trutli  flashed  in  my  mind  ;  I 
stood  up  and  saw  my  friend  in  a  blaze  of  light ! 
The  fact  was,  we  were  immediately  under  a 
highly  electrically-charged  cloud,  the  fluid 
from  which  was  passing  down  the  flag-staff, 
and  through  us  into  the  rock  at  our  feet.  With 
an  exclamation  that  it  was  lightning,  I  bound- 
ed down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  gave  my  friend  reason  to  think  1 
had  leaped  over  the  precipice  in  my  fear.  In 
a  very  short  space  of  time  we  both  were 
crouching  in  the  innermost  corner  of  our  cave, 
having  first  divested  ourselves  of  our  knives, 
pocket-compass,  and  all  other  metallic  sub- 
stances we  had  about  us. 

In  a  few  minutes  heavy  rain,  accompanied 
by  still  heavier  hail  commenced  falling,  whilst 
the  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  huge  masses 
of  rock  ;  the  lightning  was  awfully  bright  and 
blinding,  and  the  succeeding  crash  seemed  in- 
stantaneous.   The  cold  became  intense. 

The  storm  passed  over  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected. Right  glad  were  we,  when  from  being 
in  the  thunder  clouds,  we  were  enabled  to  cal- 
culate its  distance  from  us,  [by  counting  the 
pulsations  at  our  wrists  between  the  flash  of 
the  lightning  and  the  peal  ofthe  thunder.]  At 
last  the  storm  died  away  in  indistinct  murmur- 
ings,  as  it  sped  its  course  over  the  Tarka  and 
Winterberg  mountains.* 

Ascending  once  more  to  the  top  we  bade 
farewell  to  a  beautiful  scene.  All  nature 
seemed  refreshed  from  the  storm.  The  air 
was  clear,  the  hills  and  valleys  smiled  with 
gladness  as  the  bright  sun  once  more  illumi- 
nated them  with  its  beams.  We  accomplished 
our  descent  in  safety.  We  found  some  rare 
botanical  specimens,  and  several  skulls  of  the 
rock  rabbits,  the  victims  of  the  numerous 
eagles  which  abound  here,  which  build  their 
nests  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the 
summits  of  the  large  pillars  of  stone  surround- 
ing the  head  of  the  mountain. 

*  A  Hottentot  was  struck  dead  by  the  lightning  at 
Cradock,  and  many  people  were  knocked  senseless  to 
the  earth  by  this  very  storm. 

Pennsylvania  Chrome  Mines. — We  find  in 
the  West  Chester  Register  and  Examiner  a 
communication,  dated  Nottingham,  May  14th, 
in  which  some  interesting  particulars  are  given 
relative  to  the  Chrome  Mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
located  on  that  part  of  (he  Octorara  river 
which  separates  the  southern  sections  of  Ches- 
ter and  Lancaster  counties.    Wood's  Chrome 
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mine,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Notting- 
ham, is  said  to  occupy  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  composed  of  serpentine  rock,  extending 
in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  The  depth  of  the  mine  is  said  to  be  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  itslengih  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  and 
its  breadth  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  This  i3 
considered  to  be  the  largest  chrome  mine  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  researches  and  analyses  of 
several  chemists,  both  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, have  ascertained  that  it  yields  the  best 
ore,  being  nearly  pure  bi-chromate  of  iron, 
93.164  parts  in  the  hundred  ;  of  which  63.384 
is  oxide  of  chrome.  The  mine  has  been 
worked  about  fifteen  years,  with  a  brief  inter- 
ruption. 

The  site  of  this  mine  is  represented  as  offer- 
ing— what,  indeed,  the  whole  region  has  long 
been — a  rich  field  of  interest  to  mineralogists. 
It  abounds  in  magnesian  and  chrome  minerals, 
yielding  also  beautiful  specimens  of  emerald, 
nickel,  pennine,  kammererile,  marmolite,  &c. 

The  magnesian  ore  is  found  in  horizontal 
veins  in  the  serpentine,  some  of  which  have 
been  followed  into  the  side  of  the  hill  nearly 
one  hundred  yards. 


Diving  for  Shells. — Much  of  the  diving 
took  place  at  the  Bow  Island  of  Cook,  or  in  its 
vicinity.    This  is  the  account  of  the  process: 

"On  arriving  at  a  reef  or  knoll,  the  boat 
was  secured  by  its  painter  to  a  projecting 
branch,  and  the  divers  proceeded  to  dive  from 
it  in  all  directions;  and  as  they  brought  up 
the  shells,  so  they  threw  them  into  the  shallow 
water  on  the  knoll,  until  the  shells  became 
scarce,  or  they  became  tired  and  wanted  to 
pull  to  another  station.  Shell-fish  of  various 
descriptions  are  attached  to  and  wedged  in  the 
coral  branches,  apparently  having  grown  with 
their  growth.  On  a  still,  calm  day,  you  may 
see  to  the  bottom  at  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  and 
the  shell-fish,  when  feeding,  reflect  tints  ofthe 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  hue;  and  fish  of 
every  conceivable  form  and  colour  may  be 
seen  sporting  in  the  interstices  of  the  coral 
branches. 

"  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the  divers  ; 
with  scarcely  a  movement  they  will  dart  to 
the  bottom  like  an  arrow,  examine  beneath 
every  protruding  rock,  and,  on  continuing  their 
investigations  by  a  simple  movement  of  the 
arm  will  propel  themselves  horizontally  through 
the  water,  and  this  at  the  depth  of  seven  or 
eight  fathoms.  I  timed  several  by  the  watch  ; 
and  the  longest  period  I  knew  any  of  them  to 
keep  beneath  the  water  was  a  minute  and  a 
quarter,  and  there  were  only  two  who  accom- 
plished this  feat.  One  of  them,  from  his  great 
skill,  was  nicknamed  by  his  companions  the 
'Ofa,'  (stone.)  Rather  less  than  a  minute 
was  the  usual  duration.  In  fine  weather  they 
can  see  the  shells,  when,  if  the  water  is  deep, 
they  dive  at  an  angle  for  them  ;  and,  as  the 
shells  adhere  firmly  to  the  coral  by  strong 
beards,  it  requires  no  little  force  to  detach 
them. 

"  I  was  astonished  on  one  occasion  at  wit- 
nessing a  diver,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual 
attempts  to  tear  away  a  large  oyster,  sink  his 
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legs  beneath  him,  and,  getting  a  purchase  with 
his  feet  against  the  coral,  then  use  both  his 
hands  and  I'airly  drag  it  off.  When  they  dive 
in  very  deep  water,  they  complain  of  pains  in 
the  ears,  and  they  sometimes  come  up  with 
their  noses  bleeding  ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  you 
can  get  them  to  attempt  such  diving,  as,  if  the 
shells  be  ever  so  abundant,  they  will  come  up 
and  declare  there  are  none  ;  the  exertion,  from 
the  great  pressure,  is  too  painfully  distressing. 
It  has  frequently  happened,  after  a  set  of  worn- 
out  divers  have  declared  that  no  more  shells 
could  be  obtained,  that  a  fresh  set  has  come 
and  procured  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  without 
difficulty." 

A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  de- 
jected.— Johnson. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  397.) 

William  Penn  thus  continues  his  narrative: 

"  The  next  morning  we  had  a  meeting 
among  ourselves  in  our  chamber,  wherein  the 
Lord  refreshed  us ;  and  there  was  a  great  tra- 
vail upon  our  spirits,  that  the  Lord  would 
stand  by  us  that  day  and  magnify  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  truth  by  us  ;  that  he  might 
have  a  seed  and  people  in  that  place  to  lift  up 
a  standard  for  his  name. 

"  At  dinner  there  were  several  strangers, 
who  came  by  the  post  wagon  that  day;  among 
whom,  there  was  a  young  man  of  Bremen, 
being  a  student  at  the  college  at  Duysburg; 
who  informed  us  of  a  sober  and  seeking  man 
of  great  note  in  the  city  of  Duysburg;  to  him 
we  gave  some  books.  There  was  another, 
who  was  tender  and  inquiring,  to  whom  also 
we  gave  books. 

"The  second  hour  being  at  hand,  we  went 
to  the  meeting;  where  were  several,  as  well 
of  the  town  as  of  the  family.  The  meeting 
began  with  a  weighty  exercise  and  travail  in 
prayer,  that  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  own 
name  that  day.  And  by  his  own  power  he 
made  way  to  their  consciences,  and  sounded 
his  awakening  trumpet  in  their  ears,  that  they 
might  know  that  he  was  God,  and  that  there 
is  none  like  unto  him.  Oh  !  the  day  of  the 
Lord  livingly  dawned  upon  us,  and  the  search- 
ing life  of  Jesus  was  in  the  midst  of  us  !  The 
Word  that  never  faileth  them  that  wait  for  it. 
and  abide  in  it,  opened  the  way  and  unsealed 
the  book  of  life;  yea,  the  quickening  power 
and  life  of  Jesus  wrought  and  reached  to  them  ; 
and  virtue  from  him  in  whom  dwelleth  the 
Godhead  bodily,  went  forth,  and  blessedly  dis- 
tilled upon  us  his  own  heavenly  life,  sweeter 
thin  the  spices  with  pure  frankincense,  yea, 
than  the  sweet  smelling  myrrh  that  cometh 
from  a  far  country.  And  as  it  began,  so  it 
was  carried  on,  and  so  it  ended  ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  confided  in  be  our  God 
forever ! 

"As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  done,  the 
Princess  came  to  me,  and  took  me  by  the 
hand,  (which  she  usually  did  to  us  all,  coming 
and  going,)  and  went  to  speak  to  me  of  the 
sense  she  had  of  that  power  and  piesence  of 
God,  which  was  amongst  us;  but  was  stopped. 


And  turning  herself  to  the  window,  she  broke 
forth  in  an  extraordinary  passion,  crying  out, 
'  I  cannot  speak  to  you — my  heart  is  full' — 
clapping  her  hands  upon  her  breast.  It  melt- 
ed me  into  a  deep  and  calm  tenderness  ;  in 
which  I  was  moved  to  minister  a  few  words; 
softly  to  her,  and  after  some  time  of  silence, 
she  recovered  herself;  and  as  I  was  taking  my 
leave  of  her,  she  interrupted  me  thus  :  '  Will 
you  not  come  hither  again?  Pray  call  here 
as  ye  return  out  of  Germany.'  I  told  her, 
we  were  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  and  being 
his  could  not  dispose  of  ourselves;  but  the 
Lord  had  taken  care,  that  we  should  not  forget 
her  and  those  with  her;  for  he  had  raised  and 
begotten  an  heavenly  concernment  in  our  souls 
for  her  and  ihem,  and  we  loved  them  all  with 
that  love  wherewith  God  had  loved  us  ;  with 
much  more  to  that  purpose. 

"  She  then  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  Friends, 
and  would  have  had  us  all  gone  down  to  sup- 
per with  her.  But  we  chose  rather  to  be  ex- 
cused ;  we  should  eat  a  bit  of  her  bread  and 
drink  a  glass  of  her  wine,  if  she  pleased,  in 
the  chamber  where  we  were.  At  last  we  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  leave  us.  The  Countess, 
the  Frenchwoman,  and  the  Countess's  waiting 
woman  staid  with  us ;  and  we  had  a  very  re- 
tired and  seasonable  opportunity  with  them. 

"  After  the  Princess  had  supped,  we  went 
all  down  and  took  our  solemn  leave  of  her,  the 
Countess,  her  sister,  the  Frenchwoman,  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  whose  hearts  were 
reached  and  opened  by  our  testimonies ;  re- 
commending to  them  holy  silence  from  all 
will-worship,  and  the  workings,  strivings,  and 
images  of  their  own  mind  and  spirit;  that 
Jesus  might  be  felt  by  them  in  their  hearts, 
his  holy  teachings  witnessed  and  followed  in 
the  way  of  his  blessed  cross,  which  would 
crucify  them  unto  the  world,  and  the  world 
unto  them  ;  that  their  faith,  hope,  and  joy 
might  stand  in  Christ  in  them,  the  heavenly 
Prophet,  Shepherd,  and  Bishop ;  whose  voice, 
all  that  are  truly  sheep  will  hear  and  follow, 
and  not  the  voice  of  any  stranger  whatever. 
So  we  left  them  in  the  love  and  peace  of  God  ; 
praying  that  they  might  be  kept  from  the  evil 
of  this  world. 

"  We  returned  to  our  lodging,  having  our 
hearts  filled  with  a  weighty  sense  of  the  Lord's 
appearance  with  us  in  that  place;  and  it  being 
late,  towards  the  ninth  hour,  we  prepared  to 
go  to  rest. 

"The  next  morning,  being  the  13th  of  the 
Sixth  month,  George  Keith,  Benjamin  Furly, 
and  myself  got  ready  to  begin  our  journey  to- 
wards Frankfort,  which  by  the  way  of  Cassel 
is  about  two  hundred  English  miles.  Robert 
Barclay  prepared  himself  to  return  by  the  way 
we  came,  directly  back  to  Amsterdam.  But 
before  we  parted,  we  had  a  little  time  together 
in  the  morning  in  our  chamber  ;  whither  came 
one  of  the  Princess's  family,  and  one  of  the 
town.  The  Lord  moved  me  to  call  upon  his 
great  name,  that  he  would  be  with  them  that 
staid,  and  with  them  that  returned  also,  and 
with  us  that  went  forward  in  wild,  untrodden 
places.  And  his  blessed  love  and  life  over- 
shadowed us  ;  yea,  he  filled  our  cup  together 
and  made  us  drink  into  one  spirit,  even  the 
cup  of  blessings  in  the  fellowship  of  the  ever- 


lasting Seed  ;  in  which  we  look  leave  of 
another.    After  having  eaten,  it  being  at 
the  seventh  hour,  we  departed  the  city." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Richard  Shacklcton's  Letters. 

RICHARD   SII ACKI.ETON    TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Woodbridge,  21st  of  Sixth  month,  177(1 
My  dear  Wife, — 

I  have  some  hope  that  a  letter  will  hi 
arrived  at  London  from  you,  and  that  it  v 
be  forwarded  to  me  from  thence  to  NorwL 
where  I  expect  to  be  to-morrow  night.  T!( 
Yearly  Meeting  is  to  be  there  next  wet 
Thou  seest  how  I  venture  to  ramble  aboi 
not  I  hope,  through  vain  curiosity,  nor  flesl 
ease  and  security,  but  with  my  dear  fa  no 
and  the  numerous  charge  committed  to 
much  in  my  thoughts,  and  being  now  and  th 
enabled  to  commit  them  all  to  the  Divine  p 
tection,  and  the  mediation  of  the  hand  of  0 
nipotence.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  feel  the  wi 
of  me  in  several  respects ;  however,  I  he 
this  excursion  may  prove  of  some  benefit, 
have  hereby  an  opportunity  of  acquainti 
myself  more  perfectly  with  the  general  sli 
of  the  Society,  and  of  knowing  some  famil 
and  individuals  very  well  worth  being  know 
My  son  is  under  the  necessity  of  coming  m< 
under  the  burden  of  the  business,  which  it 
very  incumbent  on  him,  to  get  experience 
in  its  various  branches  and  circumstanc 
He  will  see  the  absolute  necessity  there  is 
steadiness  in  his  department  and  line  of  li 
and  close  attention  to  the  improvement  of  eve 
pupil,  in  every  part  of  his  learning  and  co 
duct,  and  how  under  Providence,  that  is  t 
main  pillar  of  the  house,  under  which  and; 
which  we  principally  live;  and  above  all, 
will  see  that  our  best  endeavours  are  as  i 
thing  without  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  ble 
ing  ;  and  I  trust  even  the  embarrassments  a 
trials  which  he  may  additionally  meet  wi 
in  my  absence,  will  tend  and  conspire 
strengthen  a  strong  cry  in  him  for  best  W 
dom.  On  him  thou  knowest,  my  dearest,  ti 
our  hopes  are  much  fixed  as  to  outward,  te 
poral  view,  being  the  only  male  remainder 
our  house.  If  religion  has  room  to  open 
in  its  own  way,  manner  and  extent,  in  i 
heart,  he  will  infallibly  do  well  ;  if  he  suff 
the  mixture  of  the  cieature  to  preponderate 
the  earthly,  in  any  shape  to  supersede  I 
heavenly — and  his  will  and  choice  to  incline 
the  world,  its  spirit  and  its  wisdom,  his  pi 
gress  in  the  holy  path,  (a  path  replete  w 
every  solid  comfort  of  this  and  a  better  lif 
will  be  greatly  retarded  or  blocked  up,  and  I 
future  life  disquieted  with  many  a  disagn 
able  alloy.  But  (thanks  to  that  Power  whi 
has  measurably  preserved  us,  my  dear,  as 
kept  in  some  degree,  our  hold  of  the  cha 
and  which,  through  great,  unmerited  kindnei 
is,  I  trust,  visiting  our  offspring,)  I  am  coi 
forted  in  a  belief  that  our  son  will  make  I 
best  choice,  even  choose  wisdom  of  the  b( 
kind  ;  and  not  only  choose  it,  but,  with  an  ho 
importunity,  earnestly  pray  for  it  to  be  I 
guide  and  safe-guard,  through  the  intticf 
labyrinth  and  perils  which  may  attend  hii 
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in  his  short  passage  over  the  stage  of  this  un- 
certain life;  so  will  the  blessing  of  his  digni- 
fied ancestors  full  upon  him,  his  morning  and 
noonday  sun  shine  with  unclouded  lustre,  and 
its  splendour  illuminate  the  mild  evening  of 
his  day.  This,  my  dear,  is  our  earnest  wish, 
not  only  for  him,  but  for  all  our  dear  children. 
I  hope  they  will  each  excuse  my  not  writing 
them.  Tdl  this  morning,  it  has  hardly  been 
practicable  for  me,  with  propriety,  to  commune 
■with  you  after  this  manner.  Travelling,  pub- 
lie  meetings,  private  opportunities,  a  variety 
of  feelings,  prevent  the  inclination  and  the  ca- 
pacity (the  '  to  will  and  to  do')  from  uniting. 

Leaving  London  the  14th  instant,  we  took 
our  passage  in  the  stage-coach  for  Chelmsford, 
the  residence  of  dear  John  Griffith.  Wc  found 
the  good  man  very  poorly  in  health,  his  legs 
much  swollen,  and  asthma  and  dropsy  seemed 
to  be  precipitating  him  towards  the  grave  ;  yet 
he  was  remarkably  communicative,  pleasant, 
icheerful,  and  agreeable  :  spoke  very  affection- 
lately  of  thee  ;  said  he  remembered  thee  and 
llhy  person  quite  freshly ;  I  think  he  said,  as  if 
rthou  wert  before  him.  I  told  him  of  thy  love 
land  esteem  for  him.  My  heart  was  united  to 
him.  I  drew  nigh  to  him,  as  to  a  father  and 
most  dear  friend :  my  spirit  was  tendered. 
He  lived  two  or  three  days  after  we  were  gone 
from  him,  and  then  was  gathered  to  the  gene- 
(rations  of  the  just.  His  remains  are  to  be  in- 
terred 23rd  instant.  He  commissioned  me 
to  present  thee  with  his  dear  love.  Samuel 
'Neale,  James  Abell,  William  Foster,  John  Pirn, 
Wilfiam  Dilworth  and  his  wife  and  I  were  all 
there  together.  Tne  dear  man  was  below 
■stairs  with  us  in.  the  evening;  and  though  he 
had  a  very  poor  night,  was  down  with  us  next 
morning.  We  had  no  opportunity  but  of  con- 
versation with  him.  We  staid  tilfabout  eleven 
o'clock  that  morning.  Just  about  that  time  a 
stage-coach  came  in,  which  had  just  room  for 
three  passengers.  We  took  leave,  in  great 
love  and  great  haste,  and  got  safe  here  that 
evening,  nearly  fifty  miles.  It  is  admirable 
what  accommodation  there  is  in  carriages,  and 
how  little  they  make  of  running  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles.  I  often  think  of  thee,  my  love, 
and  thy  horse  and  chaise,  and  Martin. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant,  quiet  town  ;  the 
people  industrious,  and  several  of  them  rich. 
•Small  ships  come  up  to  it.  The  Friends  ex- 
ceedingly kind,  and  the  most  free  and  cordi- 
ally intimate  among  one  another's  families,  of 
any  place  I  think,  that  I  have  yet  been  in. 
Samuel  Neale,  James  Abell,  and  I,  lodge  at 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Evans,  the  principal 
Friend  in  the  place;  a  numerous  family;  and, 
from  the  head,  to  the  foot,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, as  fine,  promising,  engaging  a  family,  as 
I  think  I  ever  saw  in  our  Society.  Benja- 
min's wife  is  public;  her  husband  a  valuable, 
steady  elder,  vety  open-hearted  and  agreeable; 
their  children  not  only  seem  well-disposed  and 
quite  Friend-like  in  their  appearance  and  con- 
duct, but  a  strong  current  of  heavenly  visita- 
tion, I  am  persuaded,  runs  powerfully,  and  I 
trust,  effectually,  towards  them.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  family  is  married  to  a  very  amiable 
Friend-like  young  woman,  settled  in  this  place, 
and  has  beautiful  little  children.  We  have 
attended  many  meetings  for  worship  and  dis- 


cipline, in  this  town,  generally  to  good  satis- 
faction. Isaac  Sharpless,  and  our  dear  friend 
Samuel  Neale,  have  bad  good  service.  Mary 
Artis  lives  in  this  place — is  in  good  esteem — 
poor  in  this  world  ;  but  I  doubt  not,  rich  in 
faith.  She  is  grown  old, — seemed  much  re- 
joiced to  see  S.  NM  but  not  to  know  me,  or 
remember  anything  about  us:  however,  gave 
me  some  testimony  of  her  unity,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  me.  Ruth  Follows  was  here — 
is  hard  of  hearing — did  not  mix  much  in  con- 
versation. I  was  fearful  lest  she  had  any  way 
suffered  loss.  She  appeared  low  and  some- 
what distant  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  here  removed  all  my  fears 
respecting  her;  revived  the  ancient  amity  and 
uniiy  between  us  ;  and  baptized  my  spirit  with 
a  supplication  so  powerful,  so  extraordinary 
and  accompanied  with  such  holy  energy  of 
eloquence,  as  I  thought  was  enough  to  con- 
vince all  mankind  that  could  hear  it,  of  the 
principle  of  Truth  which  we  profess.  I  have 
not  been,  nor  mean  to  be,  at  Edmund  Burke's 
country  seat.  He  is  the  same  astonishing, 
bright  luminary; — the  same  affable,  conde- 
scending companion; — the  same  steady,  faith- 
ful, cordial  friend.  His  wife,  his  brother,  his 
son,  and  William  Burke,  very  kind  and  friend- 
ly ;  his  son  a  sweet,  amiable,  and  promising 
youth. 

Having  written  this  letter  without  intermis- 
sion almost,  at  one  bout,  thou  mayst  think  I 
am  almost  weary  of  writing  ;  though  never  I 
think,  of  conversing  with  thee,  whom  the 
longer  I  have  the  favour  of  possessing,  the 
more  I  love.  Farewell  my  dear  love,  and  be 
assured  I  am  with  increasing  affection, 
Thy  loving  husband, 

R.  S. 


Selected. 

ADMONITION. 

It  is  not  time,  it  is  not  pain, 

Can  wisdom  to  the  foolish  give  ; 
From  vanity  can  wean  the  vain, 

And  teach  the  wayward  how  to  live. 
The  hue  of  age  may  clothe  thy  head  ; 

Thy  form  may  prematurely  bow  ; 
Untimely  may  be  withered 

The  rose  that  blooms  so  brightly  now  , 
The  heart  may  bleed  its  life  away, 
Afflicted  still,  and  still  astray. 

Then  trust  not,  trifler  !  on  the  thought 

That  time  will  chasten,  care  subdue; 
See  where  yon  wrecks  o'er  ocean  float, 

And  mark  what  time  and  tempest  do  ! 
Behold  that  pilgrim  full  of  days  ! 

His  hair  is  gray,  his  eye  is  dim  ; 
And  still  perverse  in  all  his  ways, 

What  hath  affliction  done  for  him 
But  left  him  hardened  in  his  pride, 
Unchastened  and  unpurified  ? 

Life's  crosses  may  encompass  thee, 

In  grief,  in  pain,  in  wrong,  in  loss  ; 
A  man  of  sorrows  thou  mayst  bo 

Yet  stranger  to  the  saving  cross. 
Salvation's  work  demands  thy  youth  ; 

In  life's  fair  prime  thy  Saviour  died  ; 
Thou  canst  not  bear  his  cross  in  truth, 

And  still  resist  the  Crucified, 
Who  gently  calls,  "  Why  wilt  thou  flee  ? 
Poor  child  of  error  '.follow  me." 

Think,  whilst  thou  seek'st  delusive  joy, 
To  those  who  Blight  the  arm  of  power, 


Affliction  tends  but  to  destroy, 
And  time  to  hasten  ruin's  hour. 

The  furnace  had  not  spared  the  Three, 
Had  not  the  Fourth  among  them  moved  ; 

Dross  will  be  dross,  though  tried  it  be, 

When  sevenfold  heat  the  gold  hath  proved. 

'Tis  Zion's  sufferer  that  shall  rest, 

Yea,  Zion's  mourner  shall  be  blest. 

For  "The  Friend." 

LOCUSTS. 

[The  following  notes  on  the  Locust  from  an 
intelligent  and  observant  Friend,  are  valuable 
as  adding  to  The  little  known  of  the  habits  of 
that  singular  insect.] 

1851.— Fifth  month  23rd.  A  few  of  the 
Seventeen  Year  Locusts  appeared  to-day. 

24lh.  Their  number  considerably  increased. 

25th.  Coming  out  of  the  ground  very  fast 
this  evening,  near  sunset,  being  the  time  they 
generally  leave  the  earth,  and  ascend  the  near- 
est  upright  object,  mostly  trees,  from  whose 
branches  they  departed  in  1834.  In  a  short 
time  the  shell  opens,  and  the  insect  disengages 
itself  from  its  earthy  dress,  and  assumes  the 
character  and  appearance  of  a  native  of  the 
air,  leaving  its  former  clothing,  a  dry  and 
lifeless  shell.  Their  colour  soon  changes 
from  a  light  to  a  dark  brown.  Their  large 
wings  which  have  been  beautifully  folded  into 
a  very  small  compass,  rapidly  expand,  and 
they  are  generally  able  to  fly  in  about  24 
hours,  and  begin  to  sing  in  about  three  days. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  first  to  the  exit  of 
the  last  is  a  period  of  six  weeks  ;  two  weeks 
gradually  coming,  about  the  same  period  dis- 
appearing ;  having  a  winged  existence  of  about 
four  weeks. 

Sixth  month  10th.  The  locusts  have  com- 
menced depositing  their  eggs  in  the  young 
branches  of  the  trees.  Having  examined 
many  of  the  holes  made  by  their  leaving  the 
earth,  I  did  not  find  any  more  than  from  six  to 
ten  inches  deep;  nor  the  slightest  appearance 
of  the  earth  having  been  disturbed  to  a  greater 
depth.  And  wherever  trees  (as  in  orchards) 
have  died,  or  been  removed  so  as  entirely  to 
destroy  the  roots,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  any  locusts  have  appeared  there. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1850,  I  had  cut  and 
removed  all  the  apple-trees  except  five  in  two 
rows  across  an  orchard,  (which  had  been 
planted  previous  to  the  locust  year  of  1800,) 
and  farmed  the  ground  with  potatoes.  The 
trees  removed  ware  in  a  decayed  or  decaying 
condition,  and  those  left  were  four  at  the  west, 
and  one  at  the  east  side  of  the  orchard.  Last 
spring  (1851)  1  had  the  four  west  trees  le- 
moved,  the  other  is  still  standing  and  in  a 
thrifty  condition.  The  result  was,  that  under 
and  about  the  remaining  apple-tree  a  verv 
large  number  of  locusts  appeared,  leaving 
the  earth  effectually  perforated.  Around  three 
of  the  stumps,  (which  are  still  living,  with 
a  number  of  sprouts  about  them,)  locusts  also 
came  up  in  considerable  numbers.  At  the 
place  from  which  the  other  tree  was  removed 
last  spring,  (but  which  was  entirely  dead  when 
cut  down,)  I  could  not  see  that  a  single  locust 
had  left  the  mark  of  its  earthly  abode:  and 
around  all  the  stumps  of  those  removed  one 
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year  previously,  it  was  the  same;  except  one 
from  which  a  number  of  sprouts  had  grown, 
and  these  were  thoroughly  covered  with  lo- 
custs; and  their  uninhabited  shells,  which  had 
left  open  doors  to  their  former  earthly  habita- 
tion that  clearly  told  from  whence  they  came  ; 
so  that  I  am  now  strongly  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  young  locusts  fall,  enter  the 
ground,  and  receive  their  nourishment  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees  whose  branches  have 
been  their  birth-place. 

26th.    Locusts  are  dying  rapidly. 

Seventh  month  1st.  They  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared — have  died  rapidly  within  a 
few  days.  I  am  well  satisfied  that,  as  regards 
numbers,  compared  with  the  locusts  of  1834, 
(and  then  they  were  greatly  reduced  from  the 
number  of  1817,)  they  fall  very  far  short  with 
us — perhaps  not  more  than  one-tenth.  The 
fruit  trees  are  very  little  injured  by  the  sling- 
ing and  depositing  of  their  eggs. 

From  the  clearing  of  the  land  and  changes 
of  fruit  trees,  and  the  consequent,  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers  at  each  successive  period 
of  seventeen  years,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  day  is  not  very  distant,  when  the  time 
of  their  periodical  return  will  scarcely  be  no- 
ticed ;  and  it  will  only  be  told  on  the  pages  of 
history,  that  these  insects  left  their  dark  noc- 
turnal abode  in  the  earth  once  in  seventeen 
years,  paid  a  visit  of  but  one  month's  duration, 
to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  add  their 
mile  to  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature,  to 
prepare  for  a  succession,  and  then  forever 
disappeared.  What  a  lesson  of  instruction 
for  man  ! 

Seventh  month  4th.  Yesterday  six  weeks 
I  saw  the  first  locust  that  came  under  my  ob- 
servation this  season,  and  yesterday  heard  the 
last.  To-day  not  a  single  note  of  their  musi- 
cal lone  is  lo  be  heard  in  the  wood,  which  a 
few  days  back  resounded  with  their  united 
chorus.  M.  C. 

West  Marlboro',  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Census  of  Friends'  Meetings  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  statistics  relative  to  the  at- 
tendance of  Friends'  meetings  in  Great  Britain, 
is  extracted  from  the  "British  Friend."  It 
may  be  well  to  say,  that  this  "  numbering  of 
the  people,"  was  not  done  by  order  of  the  So- 
ciely  of  Friends,  but  by  direction  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  branch  of  the  information  desired 
to  complete  the  recently-taken  census.  It  was 
publicly  known  throughout  Great  Britain,  that 
on  a  certain  day,  all  those  attending  the  vari- 
ous places  of  worship  would  be  counted,  both 
at  the  fore  and  afternoon  gatherings.  This  of 
course  caused  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  absent  from  all  meetings,  or  at  the  meet- 
ing-houses of  those  of  other  religious  profes- 
sions, to  attend  their  own,  or  those  of  that 
bodv  among  whom  they  desired  to  be  enume- 
rated. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  preserve 
on  our  pages  this  curious  document;  and 
perhaps  the  study  of  it  may  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  those  amongst  us  who  are  negligent 
in  the  atiendance  of  First-day  afternoon  meet- 
ings. 


Attendance  at  Meetings  for  Worship  on 
First-day,  the  30th  of  Third  month, 
1851,  as  returned  by  the  society  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  in  accord- 
ance WITH  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  ISSUED  BY 

Government. 


Name  of  Meeting.  Morn.  Aft. 
Rugley  1  0 

Uttoxeter  7  7 


Beds,  and  Herts. 

Name  of  Meeting.  Morn.  Aft. 

Hempstead 

23 

11 

Luton 

70 

49 

Hertford 

53 

48 

Hoddesdon 

28 

23 

Ware 

4 

4 

Ampthill 

23 

14 

Baldock 

7 

3 

Hilchin 

105 

93 

313 

245 

Berks  and  Oxon. 

Maidenhead 

5 

5 

Newbury 

7 

0 

Reading- 

80 

58 

Henley 

7 

6 

Warborough 

12 

0 

Adderbury 

16 

0 

Banbury 

60 

39 

Sibford 

112 

0 

Hook  Norton 

11 

0 

Burford 

5 

5 

Farringdon 

7 

0 

Charlbury 

39 

27 

Chipping  Norton 

15 

13 

Witney 

13 

11 

389 

164 

Bristol  and  Somerset. 


BucJcs.  and  Northampton. 

Chesham 

4 

0 

Wycombe 

11 

4 

Berkhampstead 

25 

12 

Haddenhum 

7 

0 

Buckingham 

4 

0 

Woburn 

10 

0 

Newport  Pagnell 

14 

10 

Leigh  ton 

31 

22 

Bugbrook 

4 

0 

Eydon 

]3 

0 

Northampton 

59 

450 

Finedon 

14 

0 

Kettering 

29 

23 

VVellingboro' 

20 

12 

245 

533 

Cheshire  and  Staffordshire. 

Frandley 

11 

0 

Low  Leighton 

18 

14 

Macclesfield 

37 

21 

Morley 

21 

0 

Nantwich 

31 

17 

Stockport 

41 

16 

Stafford 

8 

0 

201  86 

Cornwall. 

Austel                30  20 

Liskeard             44  32 

Looc                    5  0 

Tideford                8  8 

Camborne                   O  19 

Falmouth             61  41 

Penzance               6  0 

Redruth               82  43 

Truro                33  21 


269  184 


Bristol 

455 

200 

Bath 

47 

21 

Chew  Magna 

10 

0 

Claverham 

46 

0 

Portshead 

18 

0 

Sidcot 

122 

0 

Weston  Super- 

22 

mare 

0 

Frome 

4 

0 

Long  Sutton 

17 

0 

Street 

61 

0 

Yeovil 

8 

0 

Bridgewater 

35 

16 

Milverton 

6 

0 

Taunton 

20 

10 

Wellington 

22 

15 

893 

262 

Stoke.upon-Trent  26  11 


Cumberland  &  Northumb. 

Broughton 

20 

13 

Cockermouth 

34 

37 

Greysouthen 

9 

4 

Pardshaw 

28 

120 

Whitehaven 

35 

21 

Allonby 

17 

13 

Beckfoot 

35 

o 

Bolton 

10 

0 

Kirkbride 

1 

o 

Mary  port 

15 

3 

Wigton 

73 

69 

Carlisle 

94 

64 

Gilfoot 

13 

o 

Kirklington 

14 

u 

Moorhouse 

3 

0 

Mosedale 

6 

0 

Scotby 

9 

8 

Solport 

10 

0 

Alstone 

6 

0 

Allendale 

9 

0 

Cornwood 

12 

0 

453 

337 

Derby  and  Notts. 

Chesterfield 

24 

17 

Furnace 

5 

0 

Heanor 

13 

0 

Monyash 

21 

0 

Blyth 

5 

0 

Mansfield 

31 

13 

Derby 

42 

30 

Nottingham 

87 

49 

Castle  Donington  19 

12 

Loughborough 

3 

0 

250 

121 

Devonshire. 

Barnstaple 

5 

5 

Exeter 

54 

37 

Spiceland 

15 

0 

Kingsbridge 

19 

17 

Modbury 

7 

6 

Plymouth 

60 

30 

Tavistock 

16 

15 

Torquay 

17 

12 

193 

122 

Dorset  and 

Hants. 

Alton 

40 

34 

Basingstoke 

25 

16 

Poole 

12 

8 

Queenwood 

12 

5 

Fordingbridge 

17 

18 

Southampton 

54 

15 

Newport 

10 

8 

Bridport 

10 

9 

Name  of  Meeting. 

Morn. 

Aft 

Marnhull 

6 

7 

Shaftesbury 

10 

0 

Wincanton 

4 

5 

200 

125 

Durham. 

Benfieldside 

54 

40 

Durham  . 

11 

9 

Sunderland 

136 

93 

Newcastle 

207 

112 

Shields 

78 

85 

Cotherstone 

20 

17 

Bishop  Auckland  37 

10 

Darlington 

185 

120 

New  Shildon 

0 

13 

Staindrop 

15 

9 

Stockton 

53 

35 

Mlddlesbro' 

50 

31 

Osmotherly 

6 

4 

Ay  ton 

106 

Qfi 
JO 

Bilsdale 

6 

0 

Castleton 

lit 

0 

Guisborough 

14 

12 

686 

Essex. 

Colchester 

58 

48 

Layer  Breton 

22 

0 

Booking 

28 

18 

Coggeshall 

24 

14 

Earls  Colne 

11 

10 

Halstead 

32 

24 

Kelvedon 

26 

9 

Chelmsford 

153 

78 

Maldon 

36 

0 

Witham 

14 

0 

Bardfield 

21 

16 

Dunmow 

14 

lo 

Stansted 

28 

18 

Stebbing 

6 

0 

Walden 

50 

43 

523 

291 

Gloucestershire  4r  Wilts. 


Frenchay 

34 

0 

Laurence  Weston  14 

0 

Olveston 

22 

0 

Sodbury 

3 

0 

Cheltenham 

21 

9 

Gloucester 

36 

0 

Cirencester 

.  50 

37 

Nailsworth 

6 

5 

Painswick 

3 

0 

Calne 

12 

11 

Melksham 

25 

16 

226 

78 

Herefordshire, 

Worcester- 

shire,  and  Wales. 

Bromyard 

4 

0 

Hereford 

19 

•9 

Leominster 

22 

16 

Ross 

15 

10 

Hay 

3 

0 

Pales 

16 

0 

Walton 

7 

7 

Bewdley 

6 

0 

Evesham 

21 

14 

Worcester 

80 

59 

Cardiff 

5 

3 

Neath 

40 

16 

Swansea 

22 

13 

Newport 

5 

0 

Milford 

5 

0 

Coalbrookdale 

25 

16 

295 

163 

Kent. 

Ashford 

10 

9 

Canterbury 

9 

9 

Dover 

18 

10 

Name  of  Meeting,  Morn./ 

Folkstone  11 

Margate  8 

Maidstone  37  '. 

Rochester  47  I 

Sittingbourne  10 

150  | 

Lancashire. 

Calder  Bridge  40  i 

Lancaster  105  I 

Wray  1 

Wyersdale  16 

Yealand  21 

Blackburn  32  ] 

Fleetwood  12  1 

Preston  153  I 

Thornton  Marsh  10 

Leigh  0  ] 

Manchester  453  2( 

Penketh  55 

Warrington  72  5 

West  Houghton  58 

Ashtori  12 

Birkenhead  49  I 

Chester  17  1 

Liscard  64  J 

Liverpool  289  1; 
Ruthin  (Denbigh)  4 

Southport  20  ] 

Standish  6 

Bolton  70  1 

Crawshawbooth  21 

Marsden  17 

Oldham  28 

Rochdale  60  5 

Todmorden  14 

1699  7! 

Lincolnshire. 
Brigg  18 
Broughton  18 
Gainsbro'  20 
Gedney  23 
Spalding  14  ] 

93  5 


London  and  Middlesex 

Devonshire 

House 

202 

] 

Stoke  Newington 

231 

h 

Peel 

101 

Ratcliff 

66 

i 

Plaistow 

94 

i 

Southwark 

75 

! 

Peckham 

177 

Deptford 

2.5 

] 

Esher 

11 

Westminster 

106 

Kingston 

25 

] 

Wandsworth 

67 

Croydon 

230 

1 

Brentford 

24 

i 

Staines 

46 

i 

Uxbridge 

33 

i 

Tottenham 

156 

i 

Winchmore  Hill 

42 

Epping 

40 

1751  8! 


Norfolk,  Cambridge,  at 

Hunts. 

Chatteris 

22  ] 

Sutton 

6 

Wisbeach 

16  1 

Earith 

23  ] 

Huntingdon 

4 

Ives 

5 

Downham 

3 

Lynn 

7 

Wells 

12 

Wereham 

3 

Lammas 

4 
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V*»»  of  Mewing. 

Morn.  Aft. 

Wwlh  Walshani 

6 

0 

Norwich 

41 

Wvmondhtm 

111 

,i 
(1 

V»rmouth 

i  ■ 
1  I 

10 

fakeficld 

It 

7 

\Ul<s  borough 

3 

2 

Piss 

10 

0 

Htrling 

10 

0 

r»stnirjjh 

9 

0 

fivetshall 

9 

0 

281 

10 'J 

Suffolk 

Jpswich 

11 1 

71 

fieisloti 

20 

6 

Xeedham 

14 

7 

Wood  bridge 

41 

25 

Burv 

26 

23 

Havel  lull 

9 

5 

Sudbury 

42 

29 

263 

166 

Si/ssej;  and  Surrey. 

Horsham 

10 

•9 

1  field 

16 

0 

Capcl 

10 

0 

Dorking 

26 

26 

Godahning 

18 

5 

Guildford 

9 

5 

Reigate 

23 

9 

Brighton 

135 

95 

Chichester 

14 

11 

Lewes 

60 

45 

321 

205 

Name  of  Meeting.  Morn.  Aft. 


Height 
Swwthmora 
Aysgarth 
Bainbridge 


4 
7 
10 
17 


241  51 


Yorkshire. 


Warwick,  Leicester, 
Rutland. 

Birmingham 
Coventry 
Warwick 
Tamworth 
Stourbridge 
Dudley 
Ellington 
Campden 
Shipston 
Leicester 
Ridlington  Park 


and 


272 

159 

31 

5 

9 

5 

2 

0 

30 

23 

18 

0 

8 

7 

4 

0 

24 

0 

78 

41 

5 

0 

481 

210 

Cottingwith 

11 

0 

Sclbv 

25 

20 

Thirsk 

26 

22 

Thornton  in  Clay  8 

0 

York  273 

170 

Doncaster 

34 

24 

Newhill 

5 

0 

Sheffield 

136 

80 

Thome 

5 

5 

Woodhouse 

52 

32 

Ac  k  worth 

379 

366 

Barnsley 

31 

31 

Dewsbury 

70 

59 

Highflalts 

61 

0 

Pontefract 

32 

20 

Wakefield 

66 

35 

Wooldale 

40 

18 

Bradford 

167 

95 

Brighouse 

37 

29 

Gildersome 

19 

1 1 

Halifax 

49 

35 

Huddersfield 

73 

41 

Leeds 

363 

169 

Addingham 

12 

0 

Darley 

20 

u 

Rawden 

180 

Keighley 

10 

0 

Skipton 

24 

4 

Airton 

8 

0 

Bentham 

11 

0 

Lothersdale 

20 

0 

Newton 

5 

0 

Settle 

7 

6 

Kirbymoorside 

11 

0 

Malton 

37 

24 

Pickering 

14 

0 

Scarborough 

60 

35 

Whitby 

10 

2 

Cave 

8 

0 

Hull 

111 

6L 

25101451 

Westmoreland. 


Narthwaite 

11 

0 

Briggsflats 

26 

0 

Grisedale 

16 

0 

Leyeat 

17 

0 

Morland 

4 

0 

Terril 

3 

0 

Penrith 

10 

5 

Kendal 

103 

46 

Colthouse 

13 

0 

Scotland. 
Edinburgh  i~  3; 


Glasgow 
Aberdeen 
Kinmuck 


30  19 

19  18 

20  0 


116  95 


Total. — Morning  Meet- 
ings, 343 ;  Attendance, 
13,361.  Afternoon  Meet 
ings,  216;  Attendance, 
7,453. 


The  Inquisition. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  writing  from  Italy,  gives  the 
following  thiilling  description  of  a  few  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition  : — 

"In  Turin  I  met  the  American  Consul  of 
Rome,  who  had  passed  through  the  entire 
revolution  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  who  was 
present  when  the  doors  and  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  were  opened  by  the  decree  of  the 
Triumvirs,  its  prisoners  released,  and  the 
building  converted  into  an  asylum  for  the 
poor.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  an  intelligent  eye-wilness  the  most  ample 
confirmation  of  the  published  statements  rela- 


tive to  the  condition  and  appearance  of  this 
iniquitous  establishment.  The  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion of  Rome  is  situated  near  the  Porta  Cuval- 
ligeri,  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  sub- 
lime dome  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  and  is 
capable  in  case  of  emergency  of  accommoda- 
ting three  thousand  prisoners.  The  Consul 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  imposing  di- 
mensions of  the  '  Chamber  of  Archives,'  filled 
with  voluminous  documents,  records  and  pa- 
pers. Here  were  piled  all  the  proceedings  and 
decisions  of  the  holy  office  from  the  very  birth 
of  the  Inquisition,  including  the  correspondence 
with  its  collateral  branches  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. Upon  the  third  floor,  over  a  certain 
door,  was  an  inscription  to  this  effect — '  Speak 
to  the  first  Inquisitor.'  Over  another — 'No- 
body enters  this  chamber,  except  on  pain  of 
excommunication.'  They  might  as  well  have 
placed  over  that  door  the  well  remembered 
inscription  of  Dante  over  the  gates  of  Tarta- 
rus— 'Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here.' 
That  Chamber  was  the  solemn  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment, or  Doom  room,  where  the  fates  of 
thousands  have  been  sealed  in  death.  Over  a 
door  directly  opposite,  another  inscription  read, 
'  Speak  to  the  second  Inquisitor.' — Upon  open- 
ing the  second  door  of  that  department  a  trap 
door  was  exposed,  from  which  the  condemned, 
after  they  left  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  stepped 
from  time  into  eternity. 

"  The  well  or  pit  beneath  had  been  built  in 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  form,  and  was  at 
least  80  feet  deep,  and  so  ingeniously  provided 
with  projecting  knives  and  cullasses,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  must  have  been  dread- 
fully mangled  in  the  descent.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  abyss,  quantities  of  hair  and  beds  of 
mouldering  bones  remained.  Not  only  at 
bottom  of  the  pit,  but  also  in  several  of  the 
lower  chambers  of  the  building,  were  found 
human  bones.  In  some  places  they  appea 
to  have  been  mortared  into  the  walls.  The 
usual  instruments  of  torture  in  such  establish 
ments  were  likewise  manifest.  The  Consul 
presented  me  with  a  bone  which  he  brought 
with  him  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit.  The 
Pope  fled  from  Rome  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1848.  The  Roman  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  11th  of  February,  1849,  and 
immediately  declared  the  abolishment  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  and  by  a  special  decree 
charged  the  Triumvirate  with  the  duty  of 
erecting  a  lofly  column  to  commemorate  the 
overthrow  of  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  ever 
darkened  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  scenes 
of  this  world  change.    On  the  1st  of  July, 

1849,  the  Roman  Republic,  after  a  brief  exist- 
ence capitulated  to  the  French,  and  in  May, 

1850,  Pius  IX.  after  an  exile  of  one  year  and 
six  months,  returned  to  his  capital,  proscribed 
the  Triumvirate,  and  re-established  the  Inqui- 
sition in  all  its  former  power." 


scene  no  less  wonderful,  and  rewarded  die 
inquisitive  spitit  of  man  with  a  discovery 
which  serves  to  neutralize  the  whole  of  this 
argument.  This  was  the  mictoscope.  The 
one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  every  star — the 
other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom. 
The  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe, 
with  the  whole  burden  of  its  people  and  of  its 
countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high 
field  of  immensity  ;  the  other  leaches  me  that 
every  grain  of  sand  may  harbour  within  it  the 
tribes  and  the  families  of  a  busy  population. 
The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
world  I  tread  upon  ;  the  other  redeems  it  from 
all  insignificance,  for  it  tells  me  that  in  the 
leaves  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of 
every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with 
life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  ihe 
firmament.  The  one  has  suggested  to  me  that 
beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible  to  man, 
there  may  be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep 
immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress 
of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes 
of  the  universe — the  other  suggests  to  me,  ihat 
within  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness  which 
the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore, 
there  may  lie  a  region  of  invisibles;  and  that, 
could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  curtain 
which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might 
see  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astrono- 
my has  unfolded,  a  universe  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the 
powers  of  the  microscope — but  where  the  won- 
der-working God  finds  room  for  the  exercise 
of  all  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill,  and  animate 
them  all  with  the  evidences  of  his  glory. — 
Extract. 


Wonders  of  the  Infinite. 

It  was  the  telescope  that,  by  piercing  the 
obscurity  which  lies  between  us  and  distant 
worlds,  put  infidelity  in  possession  of  the  argu- 
ment against  which  we  are  now  contending. 
But  about  the  lime  of  its  invention,  another 
instrument  was  formed,  which  laid  open  a 


The  Oldest  Woman  in  the  World. — The 
Illustrated  London  News,  has  an  engraving  of 
Mary  Benton,  which  it  designates  as  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  world.  She  was  born  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1731,  and  is  of  course  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  lives  in  the  rural  village  of  Ellton,  with  a 
grandson,  in  the  possession  of  all  her  faculties 
— perfect  memory,  hearing,  and  eyesight  to 
this  day.  Her  animation  is  extraordinary, 
and  she  goes  about  the  house  doing  domestic 
requirements,  cooks,  washes,  and  irons,  threads 
her  needle,  and  sews  without  spectacles.  The 
News  says  of  her,  "  Although  she  walks  dou- 
ble, with  a  slick,  yet,  when  Mary  Benton 
raises  her  head  to  look  up  to  any  one  add i vis- 
ing her,  she  presents  the  most  extraordinary 
face  ever  beheld  :  there  is  a  cheerful  smile  of 
youth  and  health  ;  the  bloom  on  her  really 
plump  check  is  scarcely  faded  ;  but  such  a 
face  of  lines  and  wrinkles  !  crumpled,  pucker- 
ed, furrowed,  and  scored,  its  surface  may  lie 
compared  to  a  Savoy  cabbage  in  winter  time. 
Her  hair  is  as  while  as  snow,  but  very  little 
of  it  is  left  to  her  by  visiters,  who  w  ill  have  a 
lock  as  a  memorial  of  such  a  living  antiquity. " 


"  O  !  that  I  had  an  equal  sense  of  my  o\\  n 
trespasses  against  Cod  and  man.  as  of  tho.-e 
against  myself.  I  have  assuredly  tloeiv.  o 
I  he  injury  done  mo  I" 
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"Slave  Whipped  to  Death. — The  Win- 
chester Virginian  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
horrid  affair  in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  which  has  excited  great  indigna- 
tion in  that  section.  The  result  of  it  was  that 
Col.  James  Castleman,  and  his  son  Stephen, 
were  indicted  on  Monday  last  for  having  cru- 
elly and  unmercifully  beaten  two  slaves  the 
Wednesday  previous,  (causing  the  death  of  one 
of  them,)  belonging  to  the  former.  They 
have  been  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $5000 
each.    The  Winchester  Republican  says  : — 

"  '  From  the  evidence  of  the  principal  wit- 
ness, a  white  labourer,  the  negro  was  fastened 
up  for  punishment,  by  having  his  hands  tied, 
and  a  chain  put  around  his  neck,  thrown  over 
a  beam,  and  locked,  just  leaving  sufficient 
length  for  the  unfortunate  object  to  stand  upon 
the  ground.  He  was  then  whipped  with  the 
tongue  strap  of  a  wagon,  having  a  heavy  buc- 
kle at  the  end,  having  been  previously  stripped, 
that  the  blows  might  be  laid  on  the  bare  skin. 
After  beating  him  in  the  most  unprecedented 
manner,  for  some  time,  they  left  him  bound  in 
the  situation  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
whipping  his  companion.  The  occurrence 
took  place  about  sunset.  A  son  of  Castleman 
deposed  that,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  his 
father  came  into  his  house,  and  announced 
that  the  negro  was  dead.  He  had  been  left  in 
the  standing  position  in  which  he  was  whip- 
ped, and  died  in  that  way.'  " 

We  have  no  taste  for  staining  the  pages  of 
our  Journal  with  such  narratives  as  the  above, 
but  there  has  been  so  much  said  of  lale,  re- 
specting the  change  for  the  better,  that  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  the  slavery  which  disgraces  and  encumbers 
our  country,  that  it  is  perhaps  well,  once  in  a 
while,  to  have  some  of  the  horrid  cruelties 
which  it  permits,  and  which  are  almost  insep- 
arable from  its  extensive  existence,  brought 
before  our  eyes.  Not  that  we  suppose,  or 
wish  our  readers  to  infer,  that  such  savage 
acts  as  whipping  a  poor  slave  to  death,  often 
occur;  or  that  many,  we  trust  very  many  of 
those  who  hold  their  fellow  creatures  in  hope- 
les^,  unconditional  bondage,  would  not  shrink 
as  we  do,  from  the  contemplation,  let  alone  the 
execution,  of  such  inhuman  tortures  ;  but  be- 
cause such  facts,  bring  forcibly  to  view  the 
enormous  sin  of  the  whole  system,  permitting 
as  it  does  the  most  unlimited  exercise  of  ty- 
rannical power,  and  by  its  demoralizing  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart  of  the  master,  inflames 
his  passions  and  benumbs  his  better  feelings, 
until  he  may  at  last  be  betrayed  into  deeds  of 
reckless  baibarity,  more  congenial,  one  would 
think,  with  the  nature  of  a  fiend  than  of  a 
man.  The  fact  of  the  two  principal  actors  in 
the  tragedy  having  been  arrested  and  required 
to  give  bail,  shows  that  the  feelings  of  the 
community  where  they  reside  were  outraged, 
and  that  the  disposition  exists  among  them  to 
punish  and  restrain  such  pre-eminent  cruelty  : 
but  we  may  observe,  that  the  principal  witness 


is  said  to  be  a  white  labourer,  and  if  there  is 
any  good  to  result  from  the  legal  investigation, 
it  is  well  it  is  so;  for  had  the  deed  been  done 
in  the  presence  of  slaves  alone,  though  both 
the  poor  victims  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives,  no  conviction  of  wrong-doing  could  have 
lawfully  followed  ;  for  the  law  which  reduces 
the  coloured  man  to  the  condition  of  a  chattel, 
rejects  the  idea  of  his  being  qualified  to  tell  the 
truth  relative  to  acts  committed  by  a  white 
man  though  they  may  pass  before  his  eyes,  and 
renders  him  unable  to  testify  against  him. 
But  notwithstanding  the  systematic  attempt  to 
reduce  the  coloured  man  to  the  condition  of  a 
brute,  by  thus  degrading  him  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  likewise  by  making  it  a  penal  offence 
to  impart  to  him  any  kind  of  literary  know- 
ledge, he  is  considered  responsible  for  all  his 
conduct,  and  is  held,  equally  with  his  master, 
amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land  for  crimes  of 
the  higher  grade;  and  within  the  last  year,  at 
least  two  cases  have  been  narrated  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  where  for  offences  which  could 
hardly  have  occurred  but  under  the  brutalizing 
system  of  slavery,  the  poor  debased  slave, 
has  been  hurried  to  the  stake  and  slowly  burn- 
ed to  death,  because  his  ferocious  executioners 
could  not  brook  the  slower  process  of  the 
law. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  slave  States 
generally,  forbid  the  master  to  take  the  life  of 
his  slave  at  his  pleasure;  but  while  they  give 
him  absolute  control  over  his  actions,  and 
sanction  him  in  punishing  at  discretion,  those 
he  claims  as  his  property,  it  is  futile  to  sup- 
pose, that  masters  who  have  indulged  their 
passions  until  they  have  obtained  complete 
mastery  over  them,  and  are  placed  in  a 
situation  where  they  may  whip  and  maim  at 
discretion  the  unprotected  menials  who  have 
offended  them,  will  be  restrained  by  the  laws 
from  gratifying  their  rage,  their  lust  of  power, 
and  their  revenge,  when  circumstances  occur 
to  call  these  passions  forth. 

Again,  we  say,  that  these  remarks  apply  to 
the  system,  and  not,  we  devoutly  trust,  to  the 
habits  or  tone  of  feeling  of  the  great  majority 
of  slaveholders  in  our  country  ;  but  how  awful 
is  the  consideration,  that  such  a  system  is  tole- 
rated in  a  community  professing  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  from  time  to  time,  the 
public  mind  is  shocked  by  such  deeds  as  those 
we  have  recorded,  the  deadly  fruit  of  this  sys- 
tem ;  and  though  it  rouses  itself  sufficiently  for 
the  moment  to  declare  that  they  are  a  disgrace 
to  humanity,  yet  sinks  back  again  into  indif- 
ference, and  tries  to  stifle  the  conviction  that 
the  community  is  more  or  less  responsible  for 
these  portentous  crimes,  by  the  puerile  alle- 
gation that  slavery  has  descended  from  our 
forefathers,  and  however  enormous  its  evils, 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  relinquish  it. 

We  do  earnestly  desire  that  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  may  cherish  the  right 
kind  of  feeling  on  this  momentous  subject. 
Though  we  have  long  since  washed  our  hands 
clean  of  the  sin  of  holding  our  fellow-men  in 
slavery,  and  have,  as  a  Society,  in  many  ways 
sought  to  set  forth  its  enormity,  and  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  down  trodden  children  of 
Africa,  yet  we  cannot  but  fear  that  too  many 


among  us,  allow  the  present  actual  working  ol 
the  system,  to  obtain  too  little  of  their  conside  I 
ration,  being  perhaps  unduly  discouraged  by\ 
the  difficulties  that  confessedly  surround 
It  is  however  still  our  imperative  duty  to  dc 
whatever  can  be  consistently  done,  to  coun- 
teract and  overthrow  this  monster  evil,  which 
inflicts  so  much  untold  suffering  on  our  help, 
less  fellow-men,  is  sapping  the  prosperity  ol 
our  country,  and  remorselessly  preying  on  the 
bonds  of  its  union.  The  day  of  righteous 
retribution  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  we  are 
willing  to  suppose;  and  it  will  be  well  for  us 
individually,  if  when  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
shall  arise  to  make  inquisition  for  the  blood  of 
the  poor  slave,  we  are  found  with  our  garments 
unspotted  therewith. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  O.,  for  N. 
Armstrong,  Robert  Miller,  and  W.  Atkinson,  each  $2, 
vol.  24,  and  for  Israel  Ileald,  $2,  vol.  25.  M.  Dean, 
for  J.  Ramsdell,  $8,  vols.  20  to  23,  and  S.  Pritchard, 
$3,  to  52,  vol.  24.  John  Dixon,  $6,~vols.  22  to  24. 
Richard  Penrose,  and  M.  Gifford,  per  W.  E.,  each  $2, 
vol.  24.  G.  M.  Eddy,  agent,  for  C.  R.  Tucker,  $2, 
vol.  23,  and  for  G.  Macomber,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22. 
Asa  Garretson,  agent,  SI,  to  26,  vol.  25,  for  David 
Lupton,  $2,  vol.  24,  and  for  Henry  Bailey,  $2,  vol.  25. 
David  Whinery,  per  I.  W.  I.,  $2,  to  21,  vol.  25.  L. 
Palmer,  $2,  vol.  25. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  101  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  South  Fifth  street ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street;  William  Thomas,  No. 
242  North  Fifth  street,  and  No.  49  South 
Wharves;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch 
street,  and  No.  32  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street. 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  S.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Steward. —  William  Birdsall. 
Matron — Mary  D.  Birdsall. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 


WANTED. 

An  active  young  Woman,  to  learn  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  and  Tiimming  business.  Inquire 
at  No.  84  Arch  street,  or  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 
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Edward  Alexander. 

.4.  ^fcmoir  of  Edward  Alexander,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Diary. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

Eighth  month  12th. — Afler  a  little  act. of 
dedication  yesterday,  I  thought  peace  seemed 
to  flow.  0  [Lord]  may  my  soul  be  truly 
thankful  to  Thee  lor  this,  together  with  all 
Thy  other  innumerable  blessings  showered 
down  in  abundance. 

Tenth  month. — Oh  !  that  none  of  us  may 
be  content  with  professing  the  truth,  x>r  mea- 
suring ourselves  by  any  lower  standard  than 
that  of  Him  who  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  ;"  who  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and 
who  continues  to  call  to  sinners,  "  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  I  compare  those 
nvho  content  themselves  with  anything  short 
of  vital  Christianity ,< — those  who  content  them- 
selves with  an  outside  show  of  worship,  with- 
out experiencing  the  renovating  influence  of 
the  Divine  Light  in  its  performance  ; — I  com- 
paie  all  such  to  those  who  glory  in  appear- 
ance, and  not  in  heart, — who  have  a  name  to 
live,  and  are  dead. 

Eleventh  month  19th. — Dry,  barren,  poor, 
for  want  of  watchfulness.  In  all  states  !-iow 
needful  is  the  injunction,  "  Watch."  For  want 
of  this  watchful  temper  of  mind,  "  the  little 
foxes"  creep  in  unawares,  and  (almost  unob- 
served) "  spoil  the  tender  vines."  Oh,  what 
loss  is  sustained  hereby  ;  losing  a  little  in  the 
spiritual  life  is  to  lose  much.  Keep  thy  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  light.  If,  in  my  outward 
journey  through  a  wilderness,  I  lose  sight  of 
my  guide,  I  go  astray  ;  so  must  I  also  do  in 
my  spiritual  journey  through  this  life,  unless 
1  keep  in  sight  of  my  guide. 

Twelfth  month  1st. — My  mind  is  so  occu- 
pied, on  account  of  others,  that  my  desire  now 
is,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  keep  my  own 
vineyard.  Oil !  when  shall  I  know  that  I  am 
of  God,  as  well  as  I  know  that  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness?  Never,  until  Fie  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  permit  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
beur  witness  with  my  spirit  that  I  am  His. 

1830.  Third  month  17th.—"  The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked;  who  can  know  ii  ?"  What  evils, 
proceeding  from  it,  do  the  Scriptures  present! 
Surelv,  he  that  trusleth  in  his  own  heart  is  a 


fool  ;  and  so  it  may  be  said  of  him  who  never 
examines  or  searches  it.  There  is  no  way  of 
exterminating  the  foes  existing  in  it,  but  by 
daily  watching  unto  prayer  ;  therefore  it  is 
said,  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence." 

26th. — Thero  is  no  place  of  safety  for  us. 
whether  in  the  commencement  of  our  religious 
experience,  or  the  more  advanced  stage  of  it, 
but  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings,  where  we 
first  came  to  trust.  It  is  dangerous  to  be,  in 
the  least  degree,  ofF  the  watch.  The  enemy 
is  diligent  in  seeking  our  souls  as  his  prey  ; 
his  stratagems  are  deep  ;  his  snares  numerous. 
Why,  then,  should  we  be  negligent  ?  "  Watch 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation." 
"  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 
watch." 

Fifth  month  15th. — It  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  serve  two  masters,  [and]  that  we  can- 
not be  heirs  of  two  kingdoms.  If  we  will  be 
"  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ," 
we  must  accept  the  terms  proposed  for  becom- 
ing such.  If  we  will  reign  with  Chfiat,  we 
must  also  suffer  with  Him.  If  we  will  rise 
with  Him  into  everlasting  life,  we  must  be 
buried  with  Him  in  baptism:  "Take  up  thy 
cross  :"  this  is  setting  out  on  the  journey. 

Eighth  month  28ih. — Endeavour,  oh  my 
soul  !  to  keep  close  to  the  path  of  self-denial : 
endeavour  to  acquaint  thyself  with  it,  and  to 
be  exercised  in  it ;  it  is  healthful  for  thee.  Oh! 
how  much  more  can  the  holy  Lord  show  thee, 
than  he  has  shown  thee ;  yet  do  thou  ask  Him 
to  show  thee  only  what  He  sees  meet.  En- 
deavour, with  all  thy  might,  to  have  always 
in  thee,  [the  desire]  not  my  will  but  Thine. 
Oh  !  try  to  have  it  honestly  and  sincerely  be- 
fore Him.  Ask  Him  to  lead  thee  down  to  the 
washing  pool — often  to  lead  thee  thereto. 

Ninth  month  7th. — Two  instances  of  unsa- 
voury converse  to-day,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  passed.  Hast  thou,  oh  my  soul,  suf- 
fered so  many  things  in  vain?  Grant  [O 
Lord]  that  thy  precious,  holy  cause  may  not 
have  suffered,  through  the  unvvatchfulness  of 
thy  poor  finite  being. 

Tenth  month  22d. — Simply  to  attend  to  the 
discoveries  of  that  Divine  Light,  which  makes 
manifest  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  con- 
cerning us,  ought  to  be  a  primary  object  with 
us.  If  it  is  not  so  with  me,  I  don't  think  I 
shall  see  that  glorious  day,  wherein  the  bur- 
den shall  be  taken  away  from  off  my  shoulders, 
and  the  yoke  from  off  my  neck,  and  the  yoke 
"  be  destroyed  because  of  the  anointing." 

1831. — In  a  slate  of  desertion,  comparable 
to  the  winter,  be  careful  not  to  take  one  step 
out  of  the  well-known  course,  either  spiritually 
or  temporally,  but  wait  palienlly  and  hope 
quietly,  oh  my  soul,  for  deliverance,  which 
will  be  granted  when  thy  Lord  sees  meet;  and 
His  limo  is  always  the  best  time. 


Fifth  month  14th. — When  the  Lord,  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  pleads  with  us,  either  in  the  way 
of  reproof,  instruction,  or  correction,  the  ad- 
versary then  rises  to  oppose  Him  in  His  work  ; 
therefore  we  must,  under  such  circumstances, 
humbly  use  our  best  efforts,  in  lift  up  our  souls 
to  God  in  prayer,  to  strengthen  us  to  co-ope- 
rate with  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  resist  our  un- 
wearied adversary. 

(Without  date.) — The  soul  that  will  see 
Christ,  and  be  united  with  Him,  must  avoid 
sin,  for  while  sin  is  entertained,  He  is  not 
savingly  believed  in.  But  He  gives  power  to 
become  sons  and  daughters  to  them  who  be- 
lieve in  His  name,  that  is,  His  power.  If  the 
heart  resist  the  power  of  Christ,  it  cannot  be 
washed  from  its  iniquity  ;  but,  if  we  experi- 
ence what  the  "  finished  work"  is,  it  must  sub- 
mit. Christ  begins  the  work  in  every  heart 
that  submits  to  Him,  He  carries  it  on,  and 
Christ  finishes  the  work,  in  the  heart  that 
faithfully  keeps  with  Him.  Thus  in  His  ap- 
pearance by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  He 
joins  not  to  any  sin,  but  comes  to  redeem  from 
it.  "  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent." 

'Sixth  month  26th. — The  enemy  is  against 
all  Christian  exercises-  He  is  opposed  to  our 
attending  religious  meetings,  and,  if  we  do 
attend  them,  he  labours  hard  to  keep  the  mind 
from  its  proper  business  therein,  by  diverting 
it  with  various  objects;  by  keeping  it  directed 
outwards;  by  introducing  the  cares  and  con- 
cerns of  this  life,  and  even  (when  he  can  ac- 
complish it)  by  evil  insinuations,  and  thoughts 
far  from  innocent  in  themselves. 

About  this  time  he  believed  it  was  required 
of  him  to  have  the  following  printed  and  cir- 
culated, and  several  copies,  in  large-sized  bills, 
posted  up  through  the  city,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

"  To  the  Inhabitants  of  this  City. 

"  I  am  very  much  grieved,  day  after  day, 
in  beholding  the  sins  which  abound  among  us. 
It  is  sin  which  causes  the  Divine  displeasure 
to  fall  upon  us,  whenever  it  does;  and  why 
should  we  run  the  hazard  of  exciting  it  against 
us,  merely  to  gratify  our  sensual  passions  and 
appetites. 

"This,  therefore,  is  to  exhort,  and  beseech 
you,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  both  collectively 
and  individually,  to  cease  from  sin  and  iniqui- 
ty, lest  the  just  judgments  of  a  long-offended 
and  long-suffering  God  fall  with  weight  upon 
our  heads.  Is  He  not  able  to  crush  us  in  a 
moment,  and  shall  we  not  fear  and  dread  to 
continue  sinning  against,  and  offending  Him 
day  and  nighl  ? 

"Oh*!  I  call  upon  yon  to  remember  how  it 
is  recorded,  that  I  Its  judgments  fell  wiih  dread- 


no 
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ful  weight  upon  those  cities  and  kingdoms,  the 
inhabitants  whereof  lived  in  sin,  and  in  forget- 
fulness  of  their  God!  Remember  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah — Jerusalem — Babylon  ! — how  they 
were  overthrown  and  destroyed  from  under 
heaven,  together  with  their  inhabitants,  be- 
cause of  their  sins ! 

"Do  not  imagine  that  because  the  Lord's 
judgments  have  never  fallen  upon  us,  in  the 
way  of  public  calamity,  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  case.  Oh  no!  It  is  because  he  is  a 
long-suffering  and  merciful  God,  that  they 
have  not  hitherto  fallen  upon  us;  but  assured- 
ly, if  we  continue  in  the  same  course  of  sin 
and  iniquity,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
escape  his  righteous  judgments  ;  and,  perhaps, 

when  it  m n y  be  too  iuttj  w o  olio.ll  haro  to  call 

upon  Him  for  that  mercy,  which,  though  re- 
peatedly offered  to  us,  we  have  hitherto 
neglected  and  disregarded. 

"  Oh  !  may  we  never  forget  the  memorable 
expressions  of  our  blessed  and  holy  Redeemer, 
in  the  days  of  His  personal  appearance 
amongst  men,  '  If  ye  die  in  your  sins,  whither 
I  go  ye  cannot  come.' 

"  I  remain,  your  friend, 

"  Edward  Alexander. 
"Limerick,  Sixth  mo.,  1831." 

Seventh  month  8th. — There  is  really  much 
danger  of  our  being  foiled,  after  we  are  ad- 
vanced pretty  far  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
way,  because  our  enemy  doubles  his  diligence. 
And  after  we  have  been  enabled,  through 
grace,  to  conquer  the  evil  propensities  which 
outwardly  manifested  themselves  through  us, 
we  find  that  we  have  to  contend  with  inward 
enemies,  both  numerous  and  powerful  ;  there- 
fore  a  double  guard  is  necessary — a  constant 
watch  must  be  maintained. 

(Without  date) — When  we  awake,  how  de- 
sirable to  find  the  mind  bending  toward  that 
which  is  good.  It  mostly  is  an  hour  when 
the  enemy  watches  to  turn  it  lo  his  own  ad- 
vantage, by  immediately  presenting  some  ob- 
ject or  matter  for  consideration,  which  the 
poor,  weak,  frail  creature  is  most  apt  at  once 
to  lake  up;  and  then  the  mind  goes  forth  ru- 
minating and  pondering,  considering  and  set- 
tling ;  thus  his  point  is  gained,  in  seducing  the 
mind  after  him,  into  the  mazes  of  wandering. 
It  is  deprived  of  the  spiritual  refreshment, 
which  it  would  lie  in  the  way  of  obtaining,  if 
it  watched  more  diligently. 

21st. — Returned  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Youghal.  Enjoyed  favours  there,  and 
also  on  the  way  home.  But,  oh,  the  instabi- 
lity of  the  creature!  I  was,  on  my  arrival, 
betrayed  into  a  little  warmth  of  expression  at 
a  disngreeable  occurrence.  This  was  unbe- 
coming, indeed  !    Lord,  I  implore  thy  pardon. 

Eighth  month  1st. — Thy  life,  oh  my  soul, 
can  only  be  preserved  by  obedience  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  light  of  Christ  in  thee.  Keep 
close  to  its  pointings  and  thou  wilt  yet  find, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  that  thy  standing 
is  upon  that  Rock,  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  will  never  be  able  lo  prevail.  Look  every 
moment  at  the  Comforter,  for  He  is  thy  life, 
granted  in  adorable  mercy  to  lead  thee,  and  to 
guide  thee  into  all  truth,  and  to  abide  with 
thee  forever.    Glory  be  to  redeeming  grace  ! 


Small,  indeed,  is  my  finite  comprehension 
of  it. 

Eighth  month  23rd. — Last  evening,  I  think 
[  experienced  what  it  was,  for  the  "  blast  of 
the  terrible  one"  to  be  "  as  a  storm  against 
the  wall."  I  think  I  knew  something  of  the 
enemy  coming  in  like  a  flood;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  my  God  was,  nevertheless,  lifted  up 
as  a  standard  against  him  ;  and  I  believe  I 
was  favoured  to  take  refuge  under  the  shadow 
of  Almighty  goodness. 

Ninth  month  8th. — When  the  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  received  the  roll  of  his  prophecy,  it  was 
written  within  and  on  the  backside  with  mourn- 
ing, lamentation  and  woe,  on  account  of  the 
desolation  of  the  houses  of  Judah  and  Jerusa- 

the  gates  burned  with  fire;  because  the  church 
was  gone  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  carried  away  captive.  Thus 
it  is,  I  believe,  in  degree,  with  all  those  of  the 
present  day,  whom  the  Lord  calls  to  hear  the 
word  at  His  mouth,  and  to  warn  the  people 
from  Him.  Oh  !  how  does  my  soul  mourn 
over  the  desolations  which  I  behold  in  our 
Israel ! 

It  is  said  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  "  they 
did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted  ;"  and  that  "  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  wiih  grief."  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  a  comparison  between  Him,  and 
me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  earth ;  but  I  would 
like  lo  draw  comfort  herefrom,  if  I  were  wor- 
thy to  do  so.  If  He  condescended  to  make 
me  one  of  the  sons  whom  He  leads  unto  glory 
through  suffering. — Oh !  if  He  would  but 
send  forth  one  ray  of  comfort  into  my  poor, 
solitary,  benighted  soul !  I  thought  this  day 
of  Jonah,  how  he  cried  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth  and  was  heard.  Oh  !  may  I  be 
enabled  to  abide  in  the  patience,  even  should 
I  be  more  stripped,  more  oft  in  deaths. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Reasons  for  keeping  the  Teeth  Clean. — At 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Academy,  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bow- 
ditch,  on  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  in- 
festing the  teeth,  with  the  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent agents  in  causing  their  removal  and  de- 
struction. Microscopical  examinations  had 
been  made  of  the  matter  deposited  on  the  teeth 
and  gums  of  more  than  forty  individuals,  se- 
lected from  all  classes  of  society,  in  every  va- 
riety of  bodily  condition;  and,  in  nearly 
every  case,  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  of 
three  or  four  species,  were  found  to  exist.  In 
fact,  the  only  persons  whose  mouths  were  found 
to  be  completely  free  from  them,  cleansed  their 
teeth  four  times  daily,  using  soap  once.  One 
or  two  of  these  individuals  also  passed  a  thread 
between  the  teeth  to  cleanse  them  more  effect- 
ually. In  all  cases  the  number  of  parasites 
was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  neglect 
of  cleanliness.  The  effect  of  the  application 
of  various  agents  was  also  noticed.  Tobacco 
juice  and  smoke  did  not  impair  their  vitality 
in  the  least.  The  same  was  also  true  of  the 
chlorine  tooth-wash,  of  pulverized  bark,  of 
soda,  ammonia,  and  several  other  popular  de- 
tergents.   The  application  of  soap,  however, 


appeared  to  destroy  them  instantly.  We  may 
hence  infer  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  propeil 
specific  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  In  all  cases' 
where  it  has  been  tried,  it  receives  unqualified! 
commendation.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  add. 
that  none  but  the  pure  white  soap,  free  from 
all  discolorations,  should  be  used. 


Holloio  Brick. — H.  Greely  writes  fromi 
London,  as  follows,  concerning  a  new  style 
of  brick,  for  house  building: 

"  By  the  way,  the  apostles  of  Sanitary  Re- 
form here,  are  anticipating  very  great  benefits 
from  the  use  of  the  hollow  brick,  just  coming 
into  fashion.  I  am  assured  by  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  that  the  hol- 
low brick  cost  much  less  than  the  solid  ones, 
and  are  a  perfect  protection  against  the  damp- 
ness so  generally  experienced  in  brick  houses, 
and  often  so  prejudicial  to  health.  That  there 
is  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  their  transpor- 
tation, is  easily  seen  ;  and  as  they  are  usually 
made  much  larger  than  the  solid  brick,  they 
can  be  laid  up  much  faster.  I  think  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  assured  me  that  the  saving 
in  the  first  cost  of  the  brick-work  of  a  house 
is  one-third  ;  if  that  is  a  mistake,  the  error  is 
one  of  misapprehension  on  my  part.  The 
hollow  brick  is  a  far  less  perfect  conductor  of 
heat  and  cold  than  the  solid  one;  consequent- 
ly, a  house  built  of  the  former,  is  much  cooler 
in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter.  It  is  con- 
fidently and  reasonably  hoped  here,  that  very 
signal  improvements  in  the  dwellings,  especi- 
ally of  the  poor,  are  to  be  secured  by  means 
of  this  invention.  Prince  Albert  has  caused 
two  model  cottages  of  this  material  to  be  erect- 
ed, at  his  cost,  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  great 
exhibition,  in  order  to  attract  general  attention 
to  the  subject." 


Review  of  the  Weather  for  Eighth  Month,  1851, 

The  temperature  of  the  month  just  passed, 
averaged  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Eighth  month  last  year;  but  was  much  more 
variable, — the  mean  heal  of  the  coldest  day 
being  58,  and  that  of  the  warmest  79^°.  The 
air  was  more  pure  and  less  sultry  than  is 
usual  in  the  last  month  of  summer,  and  with 
the  exception  of  dysentery,  which  prevails  in 
some  districts,  the  country  is  pretty  healthy. 

Drought  prevails  extensively  through  the 
country — it  has  been  just  twelve  weeks,  since 
we  have  had  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  here, 
to  penetrate  the  earth  to  any  considerable 
depth — and  the  crops,  such  as  corn,  potatoes, 
and  buckwheat,  have  materially  suffered,  and 
in  many  places,  entirely  failed  ;  the  grass  is 
literally  dried  up, 

"And  withering'  all  the  fields  appear, 
Where  once  the  verdure  smiled." 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  and  west,  a  heavy 
rain  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th — but  a 
slight  sprinkle  here. 

8th.  During  the  afternoon,  a  heavy  thun- 
der-gust passed  over  some  parts  of  Lancaster 
county  and  the  western  part  of  this  ;  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  hail  was  commingled  with 
the  rain,  doing  some  damage  to  corn  and 
window  glass. 
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17th.  A  light  shower  early  in  ihe  morning, 
nd  a  heavier  one  towards  evening,  which 
Mined  to  revive  the  dying  vegetation  a  little 
■or  a  lime,  hut  not  permanently.  In  the  south- 
irro  and  western  parts  of  this  county,  hail  of 
emai  kahlf  size,  accompanied  with  very  heavy 
thunder,  preceded  the  rain.  The  stones  were 
lingular  in  shape,  varying  from  2  to  6  inches 
|>r  even  more  in  circumference;  some  fell  in 
tr^e  flat  pieces  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch 
■  thickness.  One  measured  in  East  Marlbo- 
lough,  was  said  to  be  1 0|-  inches  long  by  8 
Be.  Being  unattended  by  wind,  less  damage 
fas  done  to  windows  and  crops,  than  would 
therwise  have  been  the  case;  much  glass 
owever  was  broken,  the  corn-blades  were  cut 
ito  ribands,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  strew- 
d  upon  the  ground,  and  the  fruit  prematurely 
mocked  off. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  was  struck 
ead  in  the  pulpit,  by  lightning,  at  New  Lon- 
lon,  in  this  county.  Fie  had  just  ended  his 
ermon,  and  was  about  to  read  the  closing 


Mouse  Caught  in  a  Turret  Clock. — A  sub- 
scriber lias  favoured  us  with  an  account  of  a 
'ery  extraordinary  incident,  in  which  the  lur- 
•et  clock  at  the  Sheaf  Works  in  this  town 
icted  the  part  of  a  mouse  trap.  Recently,  in 
he  morning,  at  2.10,  the  clock  committed  a 
ault  that  it  was  not  at  all  addicted  to — it 
stopped.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  premises, 
>n  discovering  the  stoppage  at  daybreak, 
swung  the  pendulum,  but  the  clock  would  not 
jeat.    Anxious  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 


another  instance  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of 
life,  calculated  to  remind  us  forcibly  of  our 
entire  dependence  upon  the  Great  and  Al- 
mighly  Ruler  of  the  universe — another  solemn 
warning  to  unthinking  man,  to  "put  his  house 
in  order;*'  for  surely,  we  "  know  not  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 

The  18th,  20th,  and  21st,  damp  and  drizzly, 
but  not  much  rain.  25th.  A  heavy  rain  in 
parts  of  Delaware  county  and  eastward  ;  but 
none  here. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month, 
was  from  87  on  the  13th,  to  46  on  the  28th, 
or  41°.  The  mean  temperature  from  sunrise 
to  2  p.  si.,  was  68£° — 1°  cooler  than  Eighth 
month.  1850.  The  amount  of  rain  was  1.83 
inches  ;  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
6.55  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  three  sum- 
mer months,  was  69g° — for  the  summer  of 
1850,  702°.  The  amount  of  rain  was  7 
inches;  last  summer  it  was  18.71  inches. 

H. 


inconsistency  he  got  a  light  and  examined  the 
works.  The  first  thing  that  presented  itself 
was  a  huge  mouse,  caught  by  the  tail  between 
two  of  the  cog-wheels,  struggling  hard  to  re- 
lease its  unlucky  rudder  and  trot  off.  A  little 
examination  showed  how  this  strange  incident 
had  come  to  pass.  The  daring  little  adventur- 
er, ever  on  the  alert  for  a  savoury  meal,  had 
got  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  cog-wheels,  for 
the  purpose  of  licking  the  grease  from  the 
works,  and  the  wheels  working  towards  him, 


the  cogs  caught  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  by  a 
slow  and  necessarily  painful  process  drew  it 
in  between  the  two  sets  of  unrelenting  teeth. 
In  process  of  time  his  hind  parts  were  drawn 
into  close  contact  with  the  machinery,  and 
completely  gagged  the  clock.  The  little  cap- 
tive was  soon  dislodged  from  his  awkward 
predicament,  and  the  faithful  clock  resumed 
operations  with  its  wonted  regularity — Shef- 
field Times. 


The  Gypsies  at  Molten. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  recent  importation  of  gypsies  : 
This  new  nenessiori  lo  our  Jersey  population 
consists  only  of  a  father  and  mother  with  their 
five  children.  They  arrived  in  this  country 
about  a  year  ago,  from  the  county  of  Durham, 
England,  where  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
been  resident  for  centuries.  To  prove  this 
fact,  the  father  told  us  that  a  woman  among 
their  company,  a  native  of  England,  died  there 
not  long  ago  more  than  a  century  old.  Ac- 
cording to  his  computation,  there  are  three 
thousand  Gypsies,  Egyptians  or  Bohemians, 
by  whichever  name  they  may  be  called,  now 
in  England. 

The  band  which  landed  in  this  country 
numbered  between  20  and  30,  but  all  except 
the  seven,  encamped  near  the  Elysian  Fields 
at  Hoboken,  went  back  to  England,  with  the 
determination  of  returning  with  a  strong  re- 
cruit. This  will  unquestionably  be  done,  as 
the  head  of  the  gypsies  told  us,  since  their 
proceedings  will  very  much  depend  on  his  re- 
ports of  the  advantages  of  emigration  ;  and  he 
represents  them  to  be  favourable.  He  spent 
the  winter  past  in  the  open  fields  of  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  sleeping  in  a 
little  tent  and  wagon,  without  suffering  or  in- 
convenience. 

He  evidently  anticipates  an  amendment  of 
condition  from  our  just  and  social  laws,  of 
which  he  is  far  from  being  ignorant.  Indeed, 
though  a  young  man  still,  his  intelligence  is 
quite  apparent,  stating  among  other  things, 
that  the  newspapers  had  published  exaggerated 
accounts  concerning  him,  which  he  said  he 
thought  it  of  no  consequence  to  correct.  He 
spoke  well  of  Borrow's  work,  which  he  said 
he  owned.  He  represented  his  business  to  be 
repairing  tins,  umbrellas,  and  such  like  jobs  as 
he  could  do.  But  it  is  apprehended  from  what 
we  learnt,  that  the  fortune-telling  of  his  wife  is 
quite  as  lucrative  as  this  ostensible  employ- 
ment. He  is  shrewd,  keeps  a  horse  in  a 
neighbouring  pasture,  and  means  to  remain 
where  he  now  is,  or  in  the  vicinity.  His  chil- 
dren are  dark,  intelligent,  and  handsome,  re- 
sembling the  father  rather  than  the  other 
parent,  who  is  older  than  her  husband,  and 
of  a  lighter  cast.  Her  hair,  he  says,  has 
turned  lately  from  a  coal  black  to  a  silver 
gray. 

On  being  interrogated  respecting  the  secu- 
rity  of  his  style  of  housekeeping,  the  man  ob- 
served, that  he  had  never  been  molested,  and 
had  no  fears.  Ho  converses  with  the  family 
in  Ihe  Rommany  tongue,  which  is  unwritten, 
like  the  Indian,  but  soft  and  liquid  in  the  utter- 
ance.-r-Netcark  Daily. 
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when  the  fatal  stroke  was  meted  out- 


West-town  B.  S.,  Ninth  mo.  1st,  1851. 
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Circumstances  of  the  weather  for 
Eighth  month,  1851. 


Clear — some  clouds. 
Cloudy — fair. 
Clear. 

Do.  cloudy. 
Foggy— fair. 
Cloudy — clear. 
Foggy — a  sprinkle  p.  m. 
Clear  do. 

Cloudy — heavy  thunder  at  dist.  p.  m. 
Clear. 

Cloudy — shower  in  evening. 
Do. 

Do.  clear. 
Do. 
Clear. 
Do. 

Rain  3  a.  m. — thunder  shower  5  p.  m. 
Foggy — rain — cloudy. 
Clear — some  clouds. 
Rain — cloudy — rain. 
Misting — cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Foggy — clear. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine. 

(Continued  from  page  404.) 

A  day  or  two  afier  William  Penn  and  com- 
pany left  Amsterdam  lo  visit  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  George  Fox  felt  his  mind  drawn  to 
salute  her  with  an  epistle.  This  epistle  he 
sent  by  the  hands  of  Isabel  Yeomans,  and 
Elizabeth  Keith,  who  with  Gertrude  Dirick 
Nieson  were  about  starting  for  Hervorden. 

"Princess  Elizabeth, — 

(1  1  have  heard  of  thy  tenderness  towards 
the  Lord  and  his  holy  truth,  by  some  friends 
that  have  visited  thee,  and  also  by  some  of  thy 
letters,  which  t  have  seen  ;  which  indeed  is  a 
great  thing,  Tor  a  person  or  thy  quality  to  nave 
such  a  tender  mind  after  the  Lord  and  his 
precious  truth,  seeing  so  many  are  swallowed 
up  with  voluptuousness,  and  the  pleasures  of 
this  world  ;  yet  all  make  an  outward  profes- 
sion of  God  and  Christ  one  way  or  other,  but 
without  any  deep  inward  sense  and  feeling  of 
him.  For  it  is  not  many  mighty  nor  wise  of 
the  world  that  can  become  fools  for  Christ's 
sake,  or  can  become  low  in  the  humility  of 
Cnrist  Jesus  from  their  mighty  state,  through 
which  they  might  receive  a  mightier  estate, 
and  a  mightier  kingdom,  through  the  inward 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  light  and  power  of 
God;  and  a  mightier  wisdom,  which  is  from 
above,  pure  and  peaceable:  which  wisdom 
is  above  that  which  is  below,  that  is  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish,  by  which  men  destroy 
one  another  about  their  religions,  ways,  wor- 
ships, and  churches :  but  this  they  have  not 
from  God  nor  Christ.  The  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,  by  which  all  things  were  made 
and  created,  which  the  holy  fear  of  God  in  the 
heart  is  the  beginning  of,  keeps  the  heart  clean. 
By  this  wisdom  are  all  God's  children  to  be 
ordered,  and  with  it  come  to  order  all  things 
to  God's  glory.  This  is  the  wisdom  that  is 
justified  of  her  children.  In  this  fear  of  God 
and  wisdom,  my  desire  is,  that  thou  mayest 
be  preserved  to  God's  glory.  For  the  Lord  is 
come  lo  teach  his  people  himself,  and  lo  set  up 
his  ensign,  lhat  the  nations  may  flow  unto  it. 
There  hath  been  an  apostacy,  since  the  apos- 
tles' days,  from  the  Divine  light  of  Christ, 
which  should  have  given  them  the  '  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Christ  Jesus  ;' and  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  would  have  led  them  into  all  truth  ;  and 
therefore  have  people  set  up  so  many  leaders 
without  them,  to  give  them  knowledge;  and 
also  from  the  holy  and  precious  faiih  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher  of, 
which  faith  purifies  the  heart,  and  gives  victo- 
ry over  that  which  separates  from  God  ; 
through  which  faith  they  have  access  to  God, 
and  in  which  faith  they  please  God,  the  mys- 
tery of  which  is  held  in  a  pure  conscience. 
And  also  from  the  gospel  which  was  preached 
in  the  apostles'  days  (which  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God)  which  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  in  man  and  woman,  by  which 
people  should  have  seen  over  the  devil  that 
has  darkened  them ;  which  gospel  will  pre- 
serve all  them  that  receive  it  in  life  and  im- 
mortality. For  the  eyes  of  people  have  been 
after  men,  and  not  after  the  Lord,  who  doth 


write  his  law  in  the  hearts,  and  puts  it  into 
the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  the  new  cove- 
nant of  light,  life,  and  grace  ;  through  which 
they  all  come  to  know  (he  Lord,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest :  so  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
do  the  sea.  This  work  of  the  Lord  is  begin- 
ning again,  as  it  was  in  the  apostles'  days  ; 
people  shall  come  to  receive  an  unction  in 
them  from  the  Holy  One,  by  which  they  shall 
know  all  things,  and  shall  not  need  any  man 
to  teach  them,  but  as  the  anointing  doth  teach 
them  ;  and  also  to  know  what  the  righteousness 
of  faith  speaks,  the  word  nigh  in  the  heart  and 
mouth  to  obey  it,  and  to  do  it.  This  was  the 
word  of  faith  the  apostles  preached ;  which  is 
now  received  and  preacned  again,  and  is  the 
duty  of  all  true  Christians  to  receive.  So  now 
people  are  coming  out  of  the  apostacy,  to  the 
light  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit;  to  receive  faith 
from  him,  and  not  from  men  ;  to  receive  the 
gospel  from  him,  their  unction  from  him,  the 
Word  ;  and  as  they  receive  him,  they  declare 
him  freely,  as  his  command  was  to  his  disci- 
ples, and  is  still  to  the  learners  and  receivers 
of  him.  For  the  Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  to  teach  his  people,  and  to  bring 
them  from  all  the  world's  ways  to  Christ  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  who  is  the  way  to 
the  Father ;  and  from  all  the  world's  teachers 
and  speakers,  to  him  the  speaker  and  teacher, 
as  Heb.  i.  1,  and  from  all  the  world's  wor- 
shippers, to  worship  God  in  the  Spirit  and  in 
the  Truth,  which  worship  Christ  set  up  above 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  he  put  down 
the  Jews'  worship  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  worship  at  the  mountain  where  Jacob's 
well  was;  and  to  bring  people  from  all  the 
world's  religions,  which  they  have  made  since 
the  apostles'  days,  to  the  religion  that  was  set 
up  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  is  pure 
and  undefiled  before  God,  and  keeps  from  the 
spots  of  the  world  ;  and  to  bring  them  out  of 
all  the  world's  churches  and  fellowships,  made 
and  set  up  since  the  apostles'  days,  to  the 
church  that  is  in  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Thess.  i.  1,  and  to  bring  to  the 
unity  and  fellowship  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
doth  mortify,  circumcise,  and  baptize,  to  plunge 
down  sin  and  corruption,  that  has  got  up  in 
man  and  woman  by  transgression.  In  this 
Holy  Spirit  there  is  holy  fellowship  and  unity  ; 
yea,  it  is  the  bond  of  the  Prince  of  Princes,  the 
King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords'  peace  : 
which  heavenly  peace  all  true  Christians  are 
to  maintain  with  spiritual  weapons,  not  with 
carnal. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  the  holy  men  of  God 
wrote  the  scriptures  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  all  Christendom  are  on 
heaps  about  those  scriptures,  because  they  are 
not  led  by  the  same  Holy  Ghost  as  those  were 
that  gave  forth  the  scriptures;  which  Holy 
Ghost  they  must  come  to  in  themselves,  and 
be  led  by,  if  they  come  into  all  the  truth  of 
them,  and  to  have  the  comfort  of  God,  Christ, 
and  them.  For  none  can  call  Jesus  Lord  but 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  all  that  call  Christ 
Lord  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  take  his  name 
in  vain.  Likewise  all  that  name  his  name  are 
to  depart  from  iniquity  ;  then  they  name  his 
name  with  reverence,  in  truth  and  righteous- 


ness. O  therefore  feel  the  grace  and  truth  inj 
thy  heart,  that  is  come  by  Jesus  Christ,  that 
will  leach  thee  how  to  live,  and  what  to  deny.! 
It  will  establish  thy  heart,  season  thy  words, 
and  bring  thy  salvation,  and  will  be  a  teacheri 
unto  thee  at  all  times.  By  it  thou  mayest  re- 
ceive Christ,  from  whence  it  comes  ;  and  as 
many  as  receive  him,  to  them  he  gives  power 
not  only  to  stand  against  sin  and  evil,  but  to 
become  the  sons  of  God  :  if  sons,  then  heirs  of 
a  life,  and  a  world  and  kingdom  without  end, 
and  of  the  eternal  riches  and  treasures  thereof. 
So  in  haste,  with  my  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and 
bruises  the  serpent's  head,  that  has  been  be- 
twixt God  and  man,  that  through  Christ  man 
may  come  to  God  again,  and  praise  him 
through  Jesus  Christ  the  Amen,  the  spiritual, 
heavenly  rock  and  foundation  for  all  God's 
people  to  build  upon,  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,  who  is  over  all,  blessed  forevermore  ! 

George  Fox." 

"  Amsterdam,  the  7lh  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1677." 

"  Postscript. — The  beaier  hereof  is  a 
daughter-in-law  of  mine,  that  comes  with  Ger- 
trude Dirick  Nieson  and  George  Keith's  wife, 
to  give  thee  a  visit. 

"  G.  F." 

To  this  fatherly  salutation  Elizabeth  replied 
by  the  following  brief  note  : 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  cannot  but  have  a  tender 
love  to  those  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  it  is  given  not  only  lo  believe  in  him, 
but  also  to  suffer  for  him  :  therefore  your  let- 
ter, and  your  friends'  visit,  have  been  both 
very  welcome  to  me.  I  shall  follow  their  and 
your  counsel,  as  far  as  God  will  afford  me 
iight  and  unction  :  remaining  slill 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  Elizabeth." 

"  Hertford,  the  30th  of 
August,  1677." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Richard  Shackleton's  Letters. 
R.  Shackleton  to  D.  C. 
Ballitore,  5th  of  Seventh  month,  1778. 
My  dear  Cousin, — 

Thy  account  of  T.  C.  is  very  agreeable; 
hope  it  will  please  Providence  to  spare  him, 
and  sanclify  this  dispensation  lo  him.  We 
want  sanctified  spirits  amongst  us  ;  we  have 
worldly-wise  people,  we  have  some  tolerably 
skilled  in  handling  the  outward  law,  and  we 
have  half-baked  cakes  ;  but  spirits  tried  as 
gold  is  tried,  refined,  baptized  seven  times, 
and  so  purified,  we  want  in  the  house. 

It  is  likely  thou  hast  heard  of  two  of  our 
Friends  in  America  dying  of  the  camp  fever, 
in  the  place  of  their  exile,  John  Hunt  and 
Thomas  Gilpin  ;  that  the  former  had  previously 
suffered  the  amputation  of  his  leg.  I  am  told 
that  the  survivors  obtained  liberty  to  return 
home,  on  the  application  of  some  of  their  wives 
to  the  Congress.  We  hear  lhat  dear  Thomas 
Gavvthorpe  has  been  deeply  dipped  into  sym- 
pathy with  Friends  there,  so  lhat  in  consider- 
ation of  their  dislress  and  famine,  he  could  not 
eat  a  pleasant  meal  himself;  lhat  one  of  his 
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i lighters  had  saved  £50  in  his  absence;  that 
i  his  coming  home,  he  immediately  inquired 
<0  her  savings  or  earnings  for  him,  and  find- 
g  lhat  she  had  got  together  that  sum,  and 
Id  put  it  out  to  interest,  that  he  immediately 
L>k  it  up,  and  applied  it  to  the  relief  of  his 
faring  brethren  in  America,  though  perhaps 
iwas  the  bulk  of  his  living. 
The  good  prospect  there  is  of  thy  whole 
ck,  manifests  under  whose  gracious  care 
d  protection  they  have  mercifully  been,  even 
s  whose  covenants  and  promises  are  sure, 
•iy  it  above  all  things  be  our  solicitude  to 
■vale  an  interest  with  Him,  who  has  all 
wer  in  His  hand,  and  controls  human  events 
His  pleasure;  in  the  first  place,  taking  dili- 
Ut  heed  to  ourselves,  and  then  as  wc  feci  our 
nds  enlarged,  and  influenced,  not  only  tern- 
rarity,  but  spiritually,  '  ready  to  distribute, 
Ming  to  communicate,'  which  is  the  way  to 
iv  up  in  store  a  good  foundation  against  the 
ne  to  come  ;'  and  to  this  we  are  also  further 
■couraged  by  this  expression,  '  to  do  good, 
Id  to  communicate,  forget  not,  for  with  such 
jcrifices  God  is  well  pleased.'    How  widely 
pferent  are  the  consequences  annexed  to  the 
million  of,  '  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,' 
Id  that  of,  '  But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel.'  In 
r  little  communications  of  this  sort  as  Truth 
ay  open  our  minds,  let  us  attend  to  the  apos- 
*'s  remark,  and  exhortation,  'He  which  sow- 
i  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly,  and 
::  whicli  so  wet  h  bountifully,  shall  reap  also 
iuntifully  ;'  and  let  us  give  not  grudgingly, 
of  necessity,  '  for  God  loveth  the  cheerful 
ver.'  R.  S. 

To  the  Same. 
Ballitore,  15ih  of  Eleventh  month,  1778. 
y  dear  Cousin, — 

It  is  not  for  want  of  thoughlfulness  about 
?e,  that  I  have  been  silent  while  thou  hast 
Kn  in  trouble.  Bare  words  are  easily  spo- 
rt, but  to  minister  consolation,  by  words  or 
y  other  mode,  is  not  at  our  command.  There 
a  treasury,  a  repository,  but  we  do  not  keep 
i  key  of  it.  Thou  knowest  it  to  be  so.  It 
s  been  opened  for  thee  by  Him  who  keeps 
3  key.  He  has  fed  thee  out  of  it,  and  sus- 
ned  thee  with  hidden  manna;  His  love  was 
ways  to  thee,  and  his  chastisements  have 
en  the  stripes  of  a  lender  Father.  Yea,  I 
lieve,  He  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
'e.  Thou  hast  passed,  and  may  have  again 
•  pass,  and  we  all  have  had  to  pass,  through 
3  gloom  and  horror  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

respect  to  our  near  friends  and  relations; 
t  the  arm  of  God's  power  is  sufficient,  and 
only  is  sufficient  effectually  to  support  and 
mfort  our  spirits  in  these  trying  hours, 
•ok  that  way  my  beloved  friend,  and  let  thy 
pendence  be  there.    So  shall  these  momen- 

y  afflictions  work  the  end  for  which,  with 
erring  wisdom,  they  have  been  sent,  even  to 
Jeem  and  refine  thee  as  pure  and  beaten 
Id,  to  fit  thee  for  more  fully  coming  up  in 
f  several  duties  in  this  life,  and  prepare 
;e  for  a  state  of  unmixed  felicity  in  the  next. 

seasons  of  this  sort  of  domestic  troubles, 
id  friends  and  courteous  neighbours  are  apt 

overload  with  their  visits  ;  they  mean  to 


help,  but  they  sometimes  hurt  by  detaching  the 
mind  from  a  silent,  solid  waiting  for  the  spring- 
ing up  of  the  well  of  true  consolation.  Many 
are  strangers  to  the  efficacious  virtue  which 
proceedeth  from  Him,  the  hem  of  whose  gar- 
ment we  should  industriously  press  through 
the  crowd,  that  we  may  touch  with  a  lively 
faith,  and  witness  thereby  a  renewal  of  our 
spiritual  strength.  But  as  we  become  weary 
of  such  comforters,  and  retire  to  the  beloved 
of  our  souls,  pouring  out  our  prayers  and  lears 
before  him,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  continue 
us  and  ours  in  his  holy  keeping  and  disposal, 
that  he  may  correct  us,  but  with  his  judgments 
and  not  in  anger,  lest  he  bring  us  to  nothing  ; 
then  he  is  pleased  to  speak  peace  unto  us,  and 
we  see  rrrart  ii  is  in  mercy  and  in  perfect  wis- 
dom that  we  are  thus  tried  and  proved  ;  so  can 
bless  his  name  who  gives  and  who  takes  away 
at  his  pleasure,  and  an  humble,  dutiful  acqui- 
escence with  his  will  possesses  our  souls.  TVIay 
this  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  has  been, 
thy  experience,  my  dear  cousin,  and  1  rejoice 
in  the  belief,  that  as  thou  becomest  more  and 
more  sequestered,  separated,  and  dedicated, 
thou  wilt  more  and  more  feel  of  that  substan- 
tial, everlasting  good,  which  is  superior  to 
every  possible  calamity,  whether  public  or  do- 
mestic. In  the  fresh  sense  of  cordial  amity 
replenishing  my  heart  with  endeared  love  to 
thee  and  thine,  I  dearly  salute  you  and  bid 
you  affectionately  farewell. 

R.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

EMANCIPATION. 

The  disenthralment  of  every  individual  from 
bondage,  is  desired  by  the  truly  benevolent  ; 
and  while  many  efforts  are  being  made  to 
knock  off  external  shackles,  we  should  not  be 
forgetful  of  the  spiritual  state  of  ourselves,  as 
well  as  of  others  ;  and  to  seek,  as  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  moment,  an  emancipation  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  corruption.  Should 
this  state  be  happily  attained,  we  can  feel  that, 
through  redeeming  mercy,  we  have  been  made 
free  indeed  ;  and  that  many  of  those  bonds 
which  fettered  us  to  a  formal  and  affected  be- 
haviour, will  be  severed  ;  and  many  of  the  bars 
which  prevented  our  mingling  in  fellow  feeling 
with  the  oppressed,  will  be  broken  asunder. 
We  shall  not  then  let  our  sympathies  for  the 
suffering  evaporate  in  words,  or  be  lost  in  party 
qualms;  but  where  oppression  is  found,  of 
whatever  kind,  a  sympathy  from  the  mind 
which  has  been  thus  happily  liberated  will  fol- 
low, with  desires,  as  ability  is  afforded,  to  ad- 
minister relief. 

VVhen  this  blessed  freedom  is  obtained 
through  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  can  breathe  in 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  an  unaffected  and  un- 
restricted benevolence.  We  can  stoop  to  every 
condition  in  life,  however  low  and  despicable, 
and  take  every  man  by  the  hand  with  a  feeling 
for  his  bonds  as  bound  with  him.  In  this  con- 
dition with  the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  hum- 
ble efforts,  far  more  may  be  effected  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  in 
loosening  the  bonds  of  the  oppressed,  and  soft- 
ening the  heart  of  the  oppressor,  than  all 
merely  human  contrivances  can  possibly  ac- 


complish, however  specious  and  imposing  they 
may  appear.  He  only  who  has  thus  been 
made  free  himself,  can  be  in  a  favourable  situ- 
ation to  assist  in  liberating  others,  and  can  see 
the  whole  scope  and  beauty  of  this  encourag- 
ing scripture,  "  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  1  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke? 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house?  VVhen  thou  seest  the  naked,  that 
thou  cover  him  ;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself 
from  thine  own  flesh?  Then  shall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health 
shall  spring  forth  speedily  ;  and  thy  righteous- 
ness shall  go  before  thee  :  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  thy  rearward.  Then  shalt  thou  call, 
and  the  Lord  shall  answer ;  thou  shalt  cry  and 
he  shall  say,  Here  I  am.  If  thou  take  awav 
from  the  midst  of  thee  the  yoke,  the  putting 
forth  of  the  finger,  and  speaking  vanity  ;  and 
if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and 
satisfy  the  afflicted  soul  ;  then  shall  thy  light 
rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the 
noonday.  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  con- 
tinually, and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and 
make  fat  thy  bones  :  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a 
watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water, 
whose  waters  fail  not."  (Isa.  Iviii.  6 — 11.) 
State  of  New  York. 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. 

The  remarkable  phenomena  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  treat  in  the  present  paper,  have 
occurred  during  the  whole  historical  period 
down  to  the  present  time.  They  afford  the 
strongest  evidence  we  possess  of  what  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  our  globe  is,  and  reveal 
a  kind  of  agency  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  modifying  its  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

It  is  worth  considering  how  much  know- 
ledge regarding  the  first  constitution  of  our 
planet  would  have  been  lost  to  us,  and  how 
many  more  points  in  its  subsequent  history, 
than  at  present,  would  have  been  obscure,  had 
active  volcanoes  been  unknown  to  us.  It  is 
not  a  strained  hypothesis  to  suppose  such  ig- 
norance to  have  really  existed.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  volcanic  activity  in  Europe 
showed  itself  before  the  historical  period,  and 
in  districts  which  have  since  lain  entirely  dor- 
mant. Had  the  comparatively  small  districts 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  been  also  extinct,  like 
similar  districts  in  other  pans  of  Italy,  and 
had  we  been  acquainted  only  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  hypothesis  would  have 
been  realized.  The  geologist  would  i hen  have 
found  the  key  wanting  to  the  differences  be- 
tween unstratified  rocks,  (granite,  porphyry, 
&c.)  and  the  stratified  series.  The  relative 
positions  of  these  two  classes  of  rock  would 
have  given  rise  to  most  puzzling  inquiries. 
Many  parts  of  Europe  now  interpreted  to  !»> 
extinct  volcanic  legions,  would  have  been 
blanks.  And  even  if  some  bold  theorist,  led 
by  the  burned  appearance  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  absence  of  organic  remains  in  them,  had 
supposed  some  previous  high  temperature  of 
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these  rocks  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  he 
would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  they  had  sprung  in  a  liquid  state  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  still  less  would 
such  a  suggestion  have  been  generally  enter- 
tained. 

The  facility  with  which  volcanic  rocks  lend 
themselves  to  cultivation,  or  the  natural  growth 
of  vegetation,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  discov- 
ering their  true  nature.  Even  with  our  pre- 
sent means  of  knowledge,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  controversy  whether  certain  districts  in  Eu- 
rope are  of  volcanic  otigin.  Some  doubted 
whether  Auvergne  was  a  centre  of  extinct 
volcanic  action,  which  it  has  now  been  proved 

to  be  beyond  n  doubt.      A.  eimiln  r  qnpatinn  hn« 

been  keenly  discussed  regarding  a  portion  of 
the  Rhine  country.  Vesuvius,  even,  when, 
previous  to  its  eruption  in  163J,  cattle  pastur- 
ed on  the  grassy  floor  of  its  crater,  and  wild 
boars  harboured  in  the  surrounding  brush- 
wood, might  have  deceived  an  unpractised  eye, 
though  eleven  earlier  eruptions  of  that  moun- 
tain had  occurred  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era. 

Volcanic  activity  as  now  known  to  us,  whe- 
ther in  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  or  ther- 
mal springs,  in  its  most  destructive  as  well  as 
most  harmless  manifestations,  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  same  cause.  The  same  power 
which  produces  the  earthquake  in  one  place, 
in  another  causes  art  eruption  from  a. moun- 
tain, or  affects  thermal  springs.  In  noticing 
these  several  phenomena,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  with  volcanic  mountains,  where  effects 
at  once  the  most  numerous,  the  most  striking, 
and  the  most  accessible  to  observation,  are  ex- 
hibited, premising  that  this  notice  includes 
active  volcanoes  only,  by  which  is  meant  those 
volcanoes,  eruptions  of  which  have  been  re- 
corded, or  are  believed  to  have  occurred  dur- 
ing man's  existence  on  the  globe. 

Among  Active  Volcanoes  the  variety  is 
very  considerable.  The  district  which  forms 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  affords  several  exam- 
ples of  these  differences.  The  volcano  of 
Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  is  a  per 
petually  bubbling,  caldron  of  heated  lava;  Ve 
suvius  and  Etna  exhibit  their  powers  only  at 
distant  intervals.  The  Solfatara  of  Puzzuol 
emits  smoke  and  gases,  but  does  not  show  any 
further  activity;  while  the  elevation  of  Gra 
bam  Island,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Sicily,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  exhibits  another  variety  of 
volcanic  power.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
New  World,  and  to  the  great  ocean  beyond, 
we  find  a  more  striking  change.  Mount  Etna, 
the  highest  of  the  European  volcanic  moun- 
tains, is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  holds  an 
isolated  position.  But  in  South  America,  the 
volcanic  vents  crown  a  chain  of  mountains 
stretching  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that 
continent,  and  they  in  some  cases  attain  an 
elevation  of  22,000  feet.  The  great  ocean 
lying  between  America  and  Asia  contains 
many  volcanic  mountains  of  great  elevation  ; 
some  of  them  isolated,  but  the  greater  number 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  will  be 
described  below. 

There  are,  then,  great  differences  in  the 
size  and  position  of  volcanic  mountains,  and 
in  the  mode  in  which  they  show  their  activity. 


Nevertheless,  descriptions  of  eruptions  from 
those  mountains  whose  activity  is  intermittent, 
resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  the  history 
of  one  is  very  much  that  of  all,  and  this  simi- 
larity is  not  limited  to  the  external  circum- 
stances— the  dreadful  thunder,  the  darkness, 
the  torrents  of  mud  ;  but  equally  holds  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  ejected  from  the  interior  of 
the  mountain.  Not  only  is  the  matter  thrown 
out  by  volcanoes  at  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world  (with  few  exception's)  alike  in  form, 
but  it  is  almost  identical  in  ultimate  composi- 
tion. We  find  that  lava,  scoriae,  ashes,  and 
other  products,  proceed  from  all  or  almost  all 
volcanoes,  and  these  products,  when  tried  by 

the  ohpmist,  yield  rienrly  the  same  nllimnte 

elements. 

Eruptions  are  generally  preceded  by  loud 
subterranean  noises,  and  frequently  by  slight 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  sounds  are  de- 
scribed as  being  sometimes  of  the  most  awful 
description.  Humboldt  mentions  that  the  ceil- 
ings in  the  palace  at  Portici,  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  were  cracked  by  the  mere  effect  of 
the  concussion  of  the  air.  The  noise  is  said 
by  some  to  resemble  discharges  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  "  awful  roarings."  On  the  occasion 
of  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Cozeguina,  in 
Central  America,  the  explosions  are  said  to 
have  been  heard  over  an  area  of  nearly  1500 
miles  in  diameter.  During  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  one  of  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  sounds 
were  heard  in  Sumatra,  at  a  distance  of  970 
geographical  miles,  and  at  Ternate,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  at  a  distance  of  720  miles. 
At  the  time  when  these  sounds  are  issuing 
from  beneath  the  ground,  columns  of  dense 
smoke  are  seen  to  issue  from  the  crater  of  the 
volcano.  The  smoke  occasionally  assumes  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  called  by  the  Itali- 
ans "  the  pine,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
umbrella-shaped  trees  of  this  kind  which  occur 
in  Italy.  Sometimes  this  cloud  extends  over 
so  great  an  area  as  to  produce  total  darkness 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano,  and  it  is 
then  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  volcanic  sand 
and  ashes,  which  attain  a  depth  of  several  feet. 
In  the  eruption  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  just 
alluded  to,  the  ashes  were  carried  to  a  distance 
of  300  miles  on  the  side  of  Java,  and  270  in 
the  direction  of  Celebes.  The  darkness  on 
the  island  of  Java  was  so  profound  that  it  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  darkest  night.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  from  the  volcano  the  ashes 
fell  in  such  quantities  that  in  spile  of  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  particles  they  broke  into  the 
house  of  the  resident  at  Bima,  rendering  that, 
as  well  as  other  houses  in  the  town,  uninhabit- 
able. Immense  quantities  of  stones  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  mixed  with  ashes  and  sand,  are  now 
cast  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater.  In  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  occurred  in  1779, 
a  huge  red  column  of  liquid  lava,  mixed  with 
stones,  was  projected  to  a  height,  according  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  10,000  feet.  This 
mass  falling  back  on  the  mouutain  covered  its 
whole  cone,  as  well  as  part  of  the  adjacent 
summit  of  Somma,  with  red-  hot  matter.  The 
entire  mass  of  fire  was  estimated  to  have  had 
a  breadth  of  two  miles  and  a-half;  and  the 
heat  from  it  was  felt  at  a  distance  of  six  miles. 


The  projectile  force  occasionally  exercised  c| 
these  occasions  may  be  judged  of  by  the  faci 
that  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  in  South  Arm 
rica,  ejected  to  a  distance  of  eight  or  nir 
miles  a  mass  of  rock  about  one  hundred  cub 
yards  in  volume.  In  1822,  Vesuvius  lhre> 
out  a  mass  of  lava,  of  many  tons  in  weight,  t 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  eruption  ha 
now  reached  the  point  at  which  the  molte 
lava  begins  to  flow  either  over  the  crater  o 
from  lateral  vents.  It  flows  in  a  dark  slug 
gish  stream,  being  sometimes  of  great  breadt 
and  depth,  and  always  carrying  destruction  i. 
its  path.  At  the  eruption  of  Etna,  which  oc 
curred  in  1792,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  liqui 
lava  streams  were  often  thirty  feet  high,  bu 
where  they  passed  over  streams  of  old  lava 
they  reached  the  height  of  300  feet.  At  th 
eruption  of  the  same  volcano  in  1832,  a  strean 
of  lava  flowed  from  one  of  the  lateral  crater 
towards  the  town  of  Bronte,  eight  miles  dis 
tant.  Within  two  miles  of  that  town  th 
stream  extended  to  the  breadth  of  one  mile 
and  was  thirty  feet  high,  having  then  travellei 
in  the  course  of  its  windings  over  a  distan© 
of  eighteen  miles.  The  town  appeared  to  b 
in  imminent  danger,  but  fortunately  the  strean 
was  diverted  into  another  channel  by  the  na 
ture  of  the  ground  over  which  it  had  to  pass 
The  progress  of  the  lava  is  generally  ver] 
slow.  In  the  instance  just  mentioned,  tht 
stream  appears  to  have  taken  fourteen  days  o 
more  to  travel  eighteen  miles.  Two  miles  ii 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  is  mentioned  as  tht 
rate  at  which  a  lava  current  flowed,  which,  ii 
the  year  1819,  spread  itself  over  the  Val  de 
Bove,  at  the  foot  of  Etna.  On  the  other  hand 
slow  though  its  progress  be,  it  continues  ii 
some  cases  to  advance  for  a  time  after  its  firs 
eruption,  which  appears  almost  incredible 
Nine  months  after  the  first  emission  of  m 
current  just  alluded  to,  it  was  observed  by  Mr 
Scrope  to  be  advancing  at  the  rate  of  about  i 
yard  an  hour.  The  rate  of  speed  assumed  b] 
lava  streams  differs,  however,  according  a.< 
they  descend  a  more  or  less  inclined  surface 
The  height  from  which  they  are  ejected  ap 
pears  to  exercise  a  double  influence;  for  lavi 
springing  from  a  low  source  is  generally  in  i 
more  liquid  state  than  that  from  a  more  ele 
vated  crater;  and  craters  of  low  elevation  als< 
throw  out  a  much  greater  quantity  of  lava 
The  highest  volcanoes  of  South  America  m 
not  at  present  discharge  lava;  and  in  the  casi 
of  those  volcanic  mountains  which,  rising  to  i 
considerable  elevation  like  Etna  and  the  peal 
of  Teneriffe,  continue  to  emit  lava,  it  is  re 
marked  that  this  discharge  more  frequentl; 
occurs  from  lateral  vents  than  from  the  sum 
mit  of  the  craters.  The  lava  currents  fron 
Vesuvius  appear  to  flow  with  greater  rapidity 
than  those  from  Etna.  In  Iceland,  where  th 
heights  of  the  volcanoes  do  not  much  exceei 
that  of  Vesuvius,  the  lava  currents  are  re 
markable  for  their  magnitude  and  the  rapidit; 
of  their  current.  River  channels,  from  401 
to  600  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  200  in  breadth 
are  stated  to  have  been  filled  up  by  them,  am 
in  the  level  country  they  have  sometimes  ex 
tended  over  areas  varying  from  twelve  to  fil 
teen  miles  wide,  and  had  a  depth  of  100  feet 
The  currents  in  some  instances  travelled  fort; 
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d  fifty  miles.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
;  mass  of  lava  poured  out  by  the  one  vol- 
no  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  during  an 
iption  of  two  years'  duration,  would  be  suf- 
MM  to  cover  all  the  coal  fields  of  the  British 
inds  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  or  to  bury 
ndon  under  a  mountain  rivalling  the  peak 
TeneritTe. 

(To  be  continued..) 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend.'' 

lliam  Savory's  Letter  to  his  Wife,  respecting 
the  Printing  his  Testimonies. 

Written  about  Sixth  month  13lh,  1797. 
My  Dear: — I  must  not  omit  to  mention  to 

e  one  circumstance,  that  has  given  mo  more 
;rcise  of  mind,  and  caused  me  more  loss  of 
ep  than  thee  would  imagine.  When  I  was 
,t  in  London,  a  person  took  down  several  of 

•  testimonies.  After  my  departure  for  the 
itinent,  he  published,  what  he  would  make 
jple  believe,  were  three  of  them;  which  have 
;n  industriously  spread  about ;  perhaps  some 
iautious  young  Friends  not  adverting  to 
lsequences,  have  given  too  much  encourage- 
mt  to  it.  I  had  a  hint  of  it  soon  after  arriv- 
j  in  London,  but  being  almost  constantly 
:en  up  during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  I  did  not 
!  them  ;  since  which,  finding  them  on  the 
inter  of  a  printer's  shop,  I  examined  what 
jsy  were,  and  discovered  in  almost  every 

a  crowd  of  errors,  both  in  diction  and 
rurine;  making  me  in  one  place  say,  con- 
ming  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  elders 
I  Jerusalem,  that  which  never  entered  into 
'  heart  to  conceive ;  and  in  the  next  page 
nging  in  the  name  of  Paine,  which  I  did  not 
ta  tmer;  and  in  divers  places  the  matter  ex- 
issed  in  a  language  devoid  of  common  sense, 
i  sometimes  without  any  meaning  at  all. 
be  sure  this  was  trying  to  bear.    I  took 

•  friend  Ady  Bellamy  along,  and  paid  the 
ibe  a  visit ;  found  him  to  be  a  very  poor 
)bler  who  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
m-hand  writing ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  religious 
n;  said  his  principal  motives  were  the 
eading  of  Truth,  which  he  was  convinced 
y  contained,  though  he  did  not  profess  with 

He  was  paid  but  little  for  his  trouble  ; 
ist  of  the  profits  went  to  the  printer.  I 
■ured  him  of  my  total  disapprobation  of  the 
a'ness  at  large,  even  supposing  he  was  capa- 
of  doing  them  correct ;  but  we  brought  him 
confession  that  they  contained  divers  errors, 
specting  the  first  I  had  mentioned  about  the 
ree  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  &c,  he  con- 
ned he  had  omitted  the  words  "not  that"  in 
ir  proper  place,  which  gave  it  a  sense  the 
y  reverse  of  what  I  intended  ;  and  as  to 
ne's  name,  that  was  put  in  by  a  man  who 
I  a  great  abhorrence  to  his  deistical  writ- 
s.  He  was  sorry  errors  had  crept  into 
m  ;  said  it  was  not  from  design,  but  either 
)ugh  interruptions  he  met  with  in  those 
;e  crowded  meetings,  or  inadvertence  in 
iscribing  them  into  English  ;  but  from  the 
5  they  had  met  with,  a  third  edition  had 
n  printed  last  week. 

desired  him  not  to  promote  the  vending  of 
'  more  of  them,  as  it  would  greatly  add  to 
affliction  of  mind.    I  did  not  charge  the 


poor  man  with  bad  motives,  but  perceived  he 
was  very  weak  in  understanding,  wrote  very 
bad  English,  and  if  he  was  capable  of  taking 
the  substance  of  a  testimony,  he  was  not  able 
to  put  it  into  common  sense  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. He  said  he  had  sometimes  taken  down 
speeches  in  courts,  but  then  the  speakers  cor- 
rected his  errors  before  they  went  to  press  ; 
for  errors,  he  said,  was  unavoidable ;  and  he 
understood  Friends  were  not  free  to  correct 
them.  As  he  had  taken  down  several  since  I 
have  been  now  here,  both  in  and  out  of  Lon- 
don, he  handed  me  one  in  manuscript ;  I 
immediately  showed  him  a  number  of  errors, 
which  A.  Bellamy  well  knew  were  such,  as  he 
had  been  present  at  the  meeting.  I  saw  him 
twice  since,  unce  wiili  G.  D.,  and  once  with  f. 
Savory.  In  our  conversation  with  him  he 
manifested  much  weakness,  but  not  wicked- 
ness. Friends  took  up  the  subject  last  Second- 
day  morning  meeting,  and  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation,  which  is  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings approaching,  with  desires  that  all  Friends 
may  discourage  such  a  practice.  G.  D.  who 
is  for  extracting  good  out  of  evil,  hopes  it  will 
prove  of  service,  by  drawing  forth  something 
from  concerned  minds  to  spread  the  grounds 
of  our  uneasiness  on  the  subject  more  fully 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  if  possible, 
prove  a  preventative  to  the  like  abuse  in 
future. 

There  the  matter  rests ;  and  I  am  in  hopes 
the  man  will  be  prevailed  on  to  publish  no 
more,  though  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  employed  in  taking  down  the  evening  be- 
fore last  at  Devonshire-House,  after  what  was 
said  to  him.  As  I  have  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose some  of  them  have  found  their  way  to 
America  through  weakness  of  some  Friends, 
I  write  this  thus  particular,  and  separated  from 
my  letter,  with  a  request  that  thee  would  be 
so  good  as  to  let  J.  Pemberton,  D.  Bacon, 
Henry  and  John  Drinker,  and  S.  Smith  see  it, 
with  such  other  of  my  beloved  Friends  as  thou 
may  think  necessary,  that  I  may  not  be  charged 
by  those  I  love,  or  by  any,  with  being  the  pub- 
lisher of  false  doctrine  and  nonsense,  which 
would  indeed,  wound  me  more  sensibly  than 
the  loss  of  worldly  riches.  I  believe  G.  D. 
also  writes  to  John  Cox  on  the  subject. 

The  man  has  now  by  him  a  number  of  T. 
S.'s,  D.  Sands's,  D.  Darby's,  G.  Dillwyn's,  M. 
Dudley's  and  my  own,  which  he  says  he  is 
strongly  solicited  to  publish,  but  I  believe  will 
decline  it.  I  am  assured  that  in  different  parts 
of  the  nation,  Friends  have  not  only  had  their 
sermons  taken  down,  but  that  their  pictures 
also  have  been  taken  in  the  meeting.  It  is  a.n 
age  of  curious  things,  so  that  we  huve  need  to 
mind  both  how  we  iook,  and  what  we  say.  If 
there  are  any  in  our  country,  I  hope  Friends 
out  of  kindness  to  me  and  the  cause,  will  burn 
them.  Dear  Mary  Ridgway  and  Phebe  Speak- 
man,  finding  some  had  got  into  Ireland,  held 
up  their  testimony  against  their  spreading,  and 
told  Friends  they  were  confident  they  were 
not  my  words  nor  doctrines.  With  much 
desire  I  may  be  preserved  upon  a  foundation 
which  none  of  these  things  can  move, 
I  am,  as  usual,  thine, 

^  "    <  '  ,#  *f^V'  S' 


PERFECTION. 

"Second  month  6th,  1823. — Long  before 
daylight,  I  felt  my  mind  impressed  with  the 
doctrine,  which  we  maintain  as  a  religious  So- 
ciety, and  is  opposed  by  other  Christian  pro- 
fessors as  impossible  and  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture ;  whereas  Scripture  declares  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God — the  impression 
here  received  was  holy,  harmless  as  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  animal  creation,  (his  food 
being  confined  to  the  green  herbs  and  fruits ;) 
he  was  a  stranger  to  every  sinful  appetite, 
worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not 
having  any  temples  made  with  hands;  his 
union  and  communion  was  with  God — he 
walked  with  Him,  he  knew  His  voice,  and 
followed  it.  Here  was  a  state  of  perfection, 
laid  out  for  man  during  his  residence  here  be- 
low, had  he  obeyed  the  Divine  command  ; 
God  saw  that  this  state  was  good,  and  blessed 
it.  From  this  by  transgression  he  fell,  and 
introduced  sin  in  the  place  thereof,  and  death 
to  this  blessed  state  through  sin  ;  thereby  los- 
ing the  union  and  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  state  of  darkness  and  derelic- 
tion, man  found  out  many  inventions,  and  set 
up  a  form  of  worship,  in  imitation  of  that  he 
had  lost,  which  being  of  his  own  invention, 
led  him  forth  from  God  to  the  lower  creation, 
and  he  became  so  darkened,  that  he  worship- 
ped he  knew  not  what;  he  lost  the  dominion 
over  that  part  of  God's  creation,  and  instead 
of  being  their  lord  and  master,  he  became  their 
servant,  and  worshipped  them ;  he  lost  the  do- 
minion  of  himself,  and  became  servant  to  sin 
and  sin-pleasing  pleasures,  and  thereby  loving 
darkness  rather  than  the  light,  which  con- 
demned his  evil  deeds,  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  overcome  this  state,  and  on  this  ground 
it  is  that  man  denies  an  overcoming  to  be  at- 
tainable :  whereas  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  put  an  end  to  sin  and  finish  transgression 
in  all  those  who  are  willing  to  deny  the  cor- 
rupt nature,  by  daily  taking  up  the  cross  and 
following  his  holy  requirings.  Thus  the  na- 
tural  man  knows  not  the  redeeming  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  because  he  is  not  of  the  willing 
and  obedient  who  eat  the  good  of  the  land  ; 
whilst  the  truly  spiritual  man  knows  these 
things,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God  ;  and  as 
the  Divine  Seed  of  light  and  life  abidelh  in 
him,  the  temptation  [to  sin]  is  seen  in  the  light, 
and  the  life  reduces  it  in  obedience  to  the  cross, 
and  thereby  freedom  from  sin  is  obtained  in 
proportion  to  the  measure  of  Divine  Grace 
afforded,  being  a  portion  of  that  fulness  which 
was  found  in  our  dear  and  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  our  freedom 
from  spiritual  Pharaoh  may  be  obtained  bv 
submission  to  Him  who  is  a  Prophet  and  Law- 
giver like  unto  Moses,  that  Moses  declared 
unto  Israel  should  be  raised  up,  and  whom 
they  should  hear." — From  Journal  of  John 
Conran. 

THE  TRUE  REST. 

"  Fourth  month  9ih. — My  nllention  Iims 
lately  been  occupied  by  [the  considt  ration]  of 
the  rest  which  is  prepared  lor  the  people  of 
God:  this  is,  I  believe,  generally  mule  Mood 
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to  be  eternal  in  the  heavens.  There  is  a  rest 
to  be  found  in  this  life,  reserved  only  and  alone 
for  God's  people,  those  who  are  willing  to 
enter  therein,  resting  from  their  own  labours 
ns  God  rested  from  His.  When  our  eyes  are 
anointed  and  Divinely  opened,  we  shall  see  in 
the  light,  which  then  shines  in  our  dark  hearts, 
that  our  works  of  righteousness,  in  which  we 
have  taken  up  our  rest,  and  from  which  we 
hoped  to  reap  eternal  life,  were  the  works  of 
man,  which  never  did  or  can  produce  the 
righteousness  that  God  will  accept.  Nothing 
can  bring  the  soul  of  man  to  God  but  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  ;  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  positively 
that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  and  that 

without   His  Divino   aid    our  own   worUe  will 

avail  nothing.  The  young  man  who  came  to 
Christ,  pleading  his  righteousness  from  his 
youth  up,  and  asking  what  else  he  lacked, 
stumbled  at  the  cross,  would  not  follow  Christ 
further,  but  went  away  sorrowful.  And  Paul, 
who  was  faultless  in  the  observations  of  an 
outward  profession  of  religion,  when  the  light 
from  heaven  shone  around  him,  counted  his 
former  works  of  righteousness  but  as  dross 
and  dung,  which  could  not  profit  him,  so  that 
he  might  gain  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  Christ. 
These  are  some  of  the  mysteries  of  godliness, 
which  are  hid  with  God,  and  only  can  be  re- 
vealed by  His  beloved  Son,  from  whom  are  all 
things,  and  in  whom  the  fulness  of  wisdom 
dwells — "  the  Lord  our  righteousness!"  He 
worketh  in  us  those  things  which  we  cannot 
do  for  ourselves — if  we  be  willing  and  obedi- 
ent, we  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land." — 
From  the  Journal  of  John  Conran. 

The  Use  of  Fruit. — Instead  of  standing  in 
any  fear  of  a  generous  consumption  of  ripe 
fruits,  we  regard  them  as  positively  conducive 
to  health.  The  very  maladies  commonly  as- 
sumed to  have  their  origin  in  a  free  use  of 
apples,  peaches,  cherries,  melons,  and  wild 
berries,  have  been  quite  as  prevalent,  if  not 
equally  destructive,  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
There  are  so  many  erroneous  notions  enter- 
tained of  the  bad  effects  of  fruit,  that  it  is  quite 
time  a  counteracting  impression  should  be  pro- 
mulgated, having  its  foundation  in  common 
sense  and  based  on  the  common  observa- 
tion of  the  intelligent.  We  have  no  patience 
in  reading  the  endless  rules  to  be  observed 
in  this  particular  department  of  physical  'com- 
fort. No  one,  we  imagine,  ever  lived  longer, 
or  fieer  from  the  paroxysms  of  disease,  by 
discarding  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  lands  in 
which  he  finds  a  home.  On  the  contrary, 
they  aie  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  are  therefore  caused  to  make  their 
appearance  at  the  very  lime  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  operated  upon  by  deteriora- 
ting causes  not  always  understood,  requires 
their  grateful,  renovating  influence. — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Pie  Plant. — September,  in  the  Middle 
States,  is  the  month  for  transplanting  the 
roots  of  this  most  valuable  article  of  food  for 
the  farmer's  family. 

"  To  raise  it  in  perfeciion,  trench  a  piece  of 
around  about  two  feet  deep,  turning  in  the 


strongest  manures  to  be  had,  at  the  rate  of  a 
barrowful  to  every  square  yard.  Set  the 
plants  two  feet  apart,  and  you  will  have  stalks 
as  thick  as  your  arm,  and  so  tender  as  scarce- 
ly to  sustain  their  own  weight.  It  is  the 
greatest  feeder  of  all  kitchen  plants ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  see  the  great  bulk  of 
that  sold  in  the  markets  small,  tough,  and  fla- 
vourless— the  plants  are  starved." — Cul. 


Price  and  Weight  of  Fence  Wire. — We 
give  below  a  table  which  will  show  the  sizes 
of  wire  in  hundredths  of  an  inch  ;  that  is,  No. 
4  is  0.25,  which  shows  it  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  weights  given  are  for 
strands  of  one  rod,  (16-|-  feet  or  5i  yards,)  in 
length,  and  also  for  one  mile  (320  rods,  or 
5,280  feet):— 

Diameter  in 

Class  of  hundredths    Weight  per  Weight  per 

wire.  of  an  inch.       lineal  rod.  lineal  rnile. 

No.  1  0.32  4  lbs.   2oz.  1,321  lbs. 

2  0.30  3  «    10  "  1,166  « 

3  0.27  2  "    15  "         944  " 

4  0.25  2  "      8  "         809  " 

5  0.24  2  "      5  "         747  " 

6  0.22  1  »    15  "         627  " 

7  0.20  1  "      9  "         518  " 

8  0.18  1  «      4  "         419  " 

9  0.16  1  "      0  "         331  " 

The  most  economical  size  for  serviceable 
field  fence  is  No.  4.  This  can  be  bought  at 
wholesale  from  five  to  six  cents  a  pound.  Al- 
most the  only  requisite  in  building  wire  fence 
is  to  keep  up  the  tension.  That  built  by  Col- 
onel Capron,  is  as  good  as  it  was  three 
years  ago,  and  never  cost  a  cent  for  repair. 
A  good  durable  cattle  fence  can  be  made  of 
wire  for  50  cents  a  rod. — Sci.  Am. 


In  the  affairs  of  life,  activity  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  dignity,  and  practical  energy  and 
despatch  to  premeditated  composure  and  re- 
serve. 

THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  13,  1851. 


The  present  number  will  close  the  twenty- 
fourth  volume  of  our  Journal.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  its  name,  we  would  say, 
that  as  we  advance  in  years,  we  feel  more  and 
more  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  us, — the  dissemination  of 
correct  sentiments, — the  maintenance  and  de- 
fence of  the  Truth,  and  the  exposure  of  error. 
We  feel  grateful  to  our  numerous  subscribers, 
who  through  good  report  and  evil  report  have 
steadily  supported  and  cheered  us  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  task  ;  and  with  a  humble  hope 
that  our  efforts  may  continue  to  be  blessed  by 
Him  whose  cause  we  desire  to  promote,  we 
shall  enter  on  the  labours  of  the  next  volume 
with  unabated  zeal. 


The  article 
to  day, 


article  headed  "  Elma 

19  Of 


ancipation,  given 
Procrastination," 


intended  for  insertion  next  week,  were  received 
several  weeks  since,  but  having  been  mislaid, 
did  not  again  come  to  hand  until  wilhin  the 
last  few  days. 


The  article  commenced  this  week  on  "  Vol- 
canoes  and  Earthquakes,"  will,  we  think,  be 
found  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  giving 
as  it  does  a  succint  but  clear  outline  of  the 
geographical  position  and  usual  effects  of  some 
of  the  most  stupendous  phenomena  witnessed 
in  nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  earth  must  necessarily  be 
more  or  less  conjectural,  and  different  theories 
may  be  plausibly  advocated  respecting  the 
cause  that  at  limes  upheaves  and  convulses 
the  material  that  compose  its  external  crust; 
but  so  closely  are  our  thoughts-  and  feelings 
naturally  connected  with  the  planet  we  inha- 
bit, that  everything  relating  to  the  mighty 
changes  occurring  in  it  at  different  periods, 
and  indicating  its  destructibility,  is  calculated 
to  take  strong  hold  upon  the  reflecting  mind.' 

We  are  frequently  receiving  advertisements 
to  be  inserted  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  we  fear 
the  parties  are  often  disappointed,  and  perhaps 
hurt  by  their  not  being  printed.  We  therefore 
take  the  present  opportunity  to  say,  that  no 
advertisement  is  inserted  in  our  paper,  except 
those  relative  to  Schools,  or  School  Teachers, 
or  the  applications  registered  at  Friends'  book- 
store, No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Notices  relative  to  the  meetings  of  Commit- 
tees, &c,  do  not  come  within  this  rule. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  com- 
mence on  Second-day,  the  15th  instant,  and 
close  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the  17th.  Co- 
pies of  the  order  of  examination  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  this  office. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  15th  of  the  Tenth  month. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 
Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  No. 
39  High  street,  Philadelphia. 

Ninth  month,  1851. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  19th  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Ninth  month,  1851. 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  suitably  qualified  to  take 
the  situation  of  Principal  in  the  Select  School 
for  Girls,  in  this  city.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No.  24  South 
Twelfth  street ;  Charles  Evans,  No.  182  Arch 
street;  Elizabeth  W.  Talum,  No.  360  Cherry 
street;  or  Elizabeth  Evans,  No.  102  Union 
street. 
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